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PREFACE 


- ♦ - 

The  Purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account  of  everything  that  relates  to 
CHRIST — His  Person,  Life,  Work,  and  Teaching. 

It  is  in  a  sense  complementary  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  which,  of 
course,  Christ  has  a  great  place.  But  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  being  occupied 
mainly  with  things  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  or  antiquarian,  does  not  give 
attention  to  the  things  of  Christ  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  preacher,  to  whom 
Christ  is  everything.  This  is,  first  of  all,  a  preacher’s  Dictionary.  The  Authors  of 
the  articles  have  been  carefully  chosen  from  among  those  Scholars  who  are,  or  have 
been,  themselves  preachers.  And  even  when  the  articles  have  .  the  same  titles  as 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  they  are  written  by  new  men,  and  from  a  new 
standpoint.  It  is  thus  a  work  which  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  altogether  independent 
of,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

It '  is  called  a  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  because  it  includes 
everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly  related  to  Christ  or  not. 
Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Gospels.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that 
relates  to  Christ  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  articles  on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the 
Reformation  and  Modern  estimates.  There  will  be  articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  modern 
thought,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Every  aspect  of  modern  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described  under  its  proper  title 

Still,  the  Gospels  are  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  it  will  be 

found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  then  spiritual  contents,  have  never 

before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  set  forth. 
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PREFACE 


It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  a  large  number  of  the  titles  of  the  articles 
are  new.  Thus — to  take  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet — there  are  no  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (unless  the  word  happens  to  be  used  in  some  obsolete 
sense)  on  Abgar,  Abiding,  Above  and  Below,  Absolution,  Accommodation,  Activity, 
Affliction,  Agony,  Amazement,  Ambassage,  Ambition,  Announcements  of  Death, 
Annunciation,  Arbitration,  Aristeas,  Aristion,  Arrest,  Asceticism,  Attraction  of 
Christ,  Attributes  of  Christ,  Authority  of  Christ,  Authority  in  Religion,  Awe. 
These  articles  are  enough  to  give  the  present  work  distinction 

Again,  there  are  certain  topics  which  are  treated  more  fully  here  than  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  because  they  have  specially  to  do  with  Christ.  In  the  letter 
A  may  be  named  Acceptance,  Access,  Alpha  and  Omega,  Anger,  Anointing, 
Ascension,  Assurance,  Atonement. 

All  these  articles,  moreover,  have  a  range  which  is  greater  than  the  corresponding 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  if  they  occur  there.  They  describe  some  aspect 
of  Christ’s  Person  or  Work,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Bible,  but  also  as  it 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  Christian  experience. 

And  even  when  the  articles  are  confined  to  the  Gospels  they  have  a  character 
ef  their  own.  The  ground  that  has  to  be  covered  being  less,  the  treatment  can  be 
fuller.  It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  make  it  more  expository.  Take  the 
following  examples — Abba,  Amen,  Angels,  Apostles,  Archelaus,  Art,  Augustus. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  there  are  three  classes  of  topics,  each  of  which  contributes 
something  towards  the  distinction  of  this  work.  There  are  topics,  like  Authority 
OF  Christ,  which  are  wholly  new.  There  are  topics  which  may  or  may  not  be 
wholly  new,  like  Attraction  (which  is  new)  and  Atonement  (which  is  not),  but 
which  have  a  wider  range  than  any  topics  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  And 
there  are  topics,  like  Angels,  which  have  a  narrower  range,  having  no  occasion  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gospels,  but  within  that  range  are  fuller,  and  of.  more 
practical  value  for  the  preacher. 

The  subject  is  inexhaustible.  It  has  not  been  exhausted  in  this  work.  Perhaps 
the  most  that  has  been  done  is  to  show  how  great  Christ  is. 

Many  scholars  have  rendered  valuable  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  services  of 
Dr.  Selbie  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  Editor  desires  especially  to  acknowledge  those  of 
Professor  Howard  Osgood  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  who 
examined  the  Gospels  minutely  to  see  that  no  topic  had  been  omitted,  and  added 
some  useful  titles  to  the  list. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha,  Apocryphal. 

Aq.  =  Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babylonian, 
c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 
cf .  =  compare, 
ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.=  Egyptian. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Eth.  =  Ethiopic. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page  :  as  Ac  lO34^. 
ti'.  =  and  following  verses  or  pages  :  as  Mt  II28®-. 
Gr.  =  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J  =  J ah  wist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

J  erus.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  J  osephus. 


LXX  =  Septuagint. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic  Text, 
n.  =  note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk-  =  Onkelos. 

OT  =  Old  Testament. 

P = Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 
Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =  Symmaehus. 

Syr.  =  Syriac. 

Talm.  =Talmud. 

Targ.  =  Targum. 

Theod.  =  Theodotion. 
TR=Textus  Receptus. 
tr.  =  translate  or  translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg.  =  Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott  and  Hort’s  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Is  =  Isaiah. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Jer  =  Jeremiah. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

La  =  Lamentations. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy. 

Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 

Jos  =  Joshua. 

Dn  =  Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos  =  Hosea. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

Jl  =  Joel. 

1  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1  K,  2  K  =  1  and  2  Kings. 

Ob=  Obadiah. 

1  Ch,  2  Ch  =  1  and  2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezr  =  Ezra. 

Nah  =  Nalium. 

Neh  =  Nehemiah. 

Hab=  Habakkuk. 

Est  =  Esther. 

Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag  =  Haggai. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 

Zec  =  Zechariah. 

I’r  =  Proverbs. 

Mal  =  Malachi. 

Ee  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1  Es,  2  Es  =  1  and  2 

To  =  Tobit. 

Esdras. 

• 

Jth  =  Judith. 

Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to 
Esther. 

Wis  =  Wisdom. 

Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar  =  Baruch. 

Three  =  Song  of  the 
Three  Children. 


Sus  =  Susanna. 

Bel  —  Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

Pr.  Man  =  Prayer  of 
Manasses. 

1  Mac,  2  Mac=l  and  2 
Maccabees. 


Ne  w  Testament. 


Mt  =  Matthew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk  =  Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac  =  Acts. 

Ro  =  Romans. 

1  Co,  2  Co  =  1  and  2 
Corinthians. 

Gal  =  Galatians. 

Eph  =  Ephesians. 

Ph  =  Philippians. 

Col  =  Colossians. 


1  Th,  2  Th  =  1  and  2 
Thessalonians. 

1  Ti,  2  Ti  =  1  and  2 
Timothy. 

Tit  =  Titus. 

Philem  =  Philemon. 

He  =  Hebrews. 

Ja  =  James. 

1  P,  2  P  =  1  and  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn=l,  2, 
and  3  John. 

Jude. 

Rev  =  Revelation. 
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III.  English  Versions 


Wyc.  =Wyclif’s  Bible  (NT  c.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 
Purvey’s  Revision  c.  1388). 

Tind.  =Tindale’s  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.  =  Coverdale’s  Bible  1535. 

Matt,  or  Rog.  =  Matthew’s  (i.e.  prob.  Rogers’) 
Bible  1537. 

Cran.  or  Great  =  Cranmer’s  ‘Great’  Bible  1539. 
Tav.  =  Taverner’s  Bible  1539. 

Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.  =  Bishops’  Bible  1568. 

Tom.  =  Tomson’s  NT  1576. 

Rhem.  =  Rhemish  NT  1582. 

Dou.  =  Douay  OT  1609. 

AV  =  Authorized  Version  1611. 

AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 
RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV  —  Autli.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  For  the  Literature 


A  HT=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

A  JSL  =  American  Journal  of  Sem.  Lang,  and 
Literature. 

A  Jr2’A= American  Journal  of  Theology. 

AT  =  Altes  Testament. 

BL  =  Hampton  Lecture. 

BM=  British  Museum. 

BRP  =  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 

GIG  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum. 

GIL  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

CIS  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 

COT  =  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 

DB=  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

DC  A  —  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

DUE  =  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

EH II  =  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

ExpT=  Expository  Times. 

GAP=  Geographic  des  alten  Palastina. 

GGA  =  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

(?GLV  =  Nachrichten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen. 

GJV  =Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 

'  G  F/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 

MOM  =  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
/TE^Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 

HI=  History  of  Israel. 

HJP=  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

HPM  =  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 

HPN=  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 

r-I G  =  Israeli tische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte. 

JBL  —  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

JDTh= Jahrbiiclj.er  fur  deutsche  Theologie. 

JQR  =  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

JRA S *=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JSL  —  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

JThSt  =  J ournal  of  Theological  Studies 
KA  7'=  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
KGF  =  Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsforschung. 
KIB= Keilinschriftliche  Bibliotbek. 

LB  =  The  Land  and  the  Book. 


MNDP  V  =  Mittheilungen  u.  Nachrichten  d. 

deutschen  Pal.-Vereins. 

NHWB  =  Neuliebraisches  Worterbuch. 

NTZG  =  Neutestainentliche  Zeitgescbichte. 

ON  =  Otium  Norvicense. 

OP  =  Origin  of  the  Psalter. 

O'TJC  =  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

PB  =  Polychrome  Bible. 

PEF=  Palestine  Exploration  Eund. 

PEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
PBE=  Real-Encyklopat].ie  fur  protest.  Theologie 
und  Kirche. 

QPB  =  Queen’s  Printers’  Bible. 

PB  =  Revue  Biblique. 

REJ ~  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 

RP  =  Records  of  the  Past. 

RS= Religion  of  the  Semites. 

SBE= Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

SB0T=  Sacred  Books  of  Okl  Test. 

SK  =  Studien  und  Kritiken. 

SP  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

S  W P  —  M emoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ  =  Theol.  Literaturzeitung. 
TAT=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 

TS = Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
TU =Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 

WA 1=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 

WZKM  =  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA  —  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 

ZAW  or  ZATW=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZD  MG  =  Zeitscln^ft  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 
landischen  Gesellschaft. 

ZDP  V=  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina- 
V  ereins. 

ZKSF-  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZKW=  Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft. 
ZNT IV = Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Neutest.  Wissen 


LCBl—  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 

10'/’=  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 


schtift 

ZThK= Zeitschrift  f.  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 


A.  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to  :  as  KAT-,  LOT6. 
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AARON.— The  name  occurs  only  5  times  in  the  I 
NT.  Three  of  the  passages  contain  historical  | 
references  only :  Lk  l5  where  Elisabeth  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  ’  ;  Ac  740 
which  refers  to  the  request  of  the  Israelites  that 
Aaron  would  ‘  make  them  gods  ’ ;  and  He  94 
‘Aaron’s  rod  that  budded.’  The  other  two  pas¬ 
sages  refer  to  Aaron’s  office  as  high  priest,  and  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood  of  Christ.  In  He  54  we  read,  ‘  And 
no  man  taketh  the  honour  unto  himself,  but  when 
he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron  ’ ;  and  He  711 
speaks  of  another  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  who  should  ‘not  be  reckoned  after  the 
order  of  Aaron.’  It  is  as  the  representative  high 
priest  that  Aaron  has  been  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Christ. 

The  two  points  on  which  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
insists  are,  one  of  comparison,  and  one  of  contrast. 
On  the  one  hand,  Christ,  like  Aaron,  did  not  take 
His  priestly  office  on  Himself,  but  was  directly 
appointed  by  God  (5s)  ;  on  the  other,  the  Aaronic 
type  of  priesthood  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
that  of  our  Lord  in  certain  fundamental  respects. 
Christ  was  indeed  divinely  appointed :  He  was 
prepared  for  service,  in  being  made  like  His 
brethren  (217),  and  fitted  by  Ilis  sympathy  (415) 
and  fidelity  to  undertake  priestly  work  on  their 
behalf  ;  through  His  death  on  the  cross  He  offered 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice,  apparently  on  earth  and 
certainly  in  heaven  as  a  temple  not  made  with 
hands  (924) ;  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
those  who  come  to  God  through  Him  as  priest, 
seeing  He  ever  lives  to  make  priestly  intercession 
for  them  (726).  Thus  far  He  was  Aaron’s  antitype. 
But  the  analogy  fails  most  seriously  in  certain 
’’mportant  features,  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
shows.  Christ’s  priesthood  was  not  according  to 
the  Law.  If  He  were  on  earth,  He  would  not  be 
a  priest  at  all,  springing  as  He  did  from  Judah, 
not  from  Levi  (714).  He  did  not  hold  His  office  in 
virtue  of  earthly  descent,  nor  was  He  limited  to 
an  earthly  sanctuary,  nor  did  He  present  to  God 
a  sin-offering  which  could  be,  or  needed  to  be, 
frequently  repeated  (924f-).  None  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  could  ‘  make  perfect  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience  ’  (99).  At  best  they  procured  only 
a  limited  access  to  God.  Into  the  holiest  place 
the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter  only  once 
a  year,  and  then  in  virtue  of  sacrifices  offered  for 
VOL.  i.  —  i 


I  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  the  people’s  -(97).  Christ’s 
1  priesthood  was  ‘  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ’ 
(6'-°),  eternal  :  His  sacrifice  was  a  spiritual  one, 
offered  once  for  all ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  repetition  on  earth  of  that  offering  which 
‘through  (the)  eternal  Spirit’  (914)  our  glorified 
High  Priest  presents  continually  in  ‘a  more  per¬ 
fect  tabernacle’  (v.11)  hr  heaven  itself,  for  us.  He 
was  made  a  priest,  not  according  to  any  legal 
enactment  belonging  to  earth  and  finding  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  fiesn  ;  but  dynamically,  according 
to  me  enduring  power  of  an  indissoluble  life  (718). 

Thus  Christ  may  well  be  spoken  of  as  the  second 
Adam,  but  not  as  a  second  Aaron.  The  lines  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth’s  hymn,  ‘  Now  our  heavenly 
Aaron  enters,  Through  His  blood  within  the  veil,’ 
can  be  defended  only  in  so  far  as  the  name  Aaron 
is  synonymous  with  high  priest.  The  personal 
name  suggests  just  those  limitations  which  the 
generic  name  avoids,  and  which  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  expressly  warns  us  must  on  no  account 
be  attributed  to  our  great  High  Priest  who  has 
passed  into  the  heavens.  So  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  concerned,  it  is  well  to  follow  Scripture 
usage  and  to  speak  of  Him  as  our  Eternal  High 
Priest,  rather  than  to  press  an  analogical  or  typical 
relation  to  Aaron,  which  fails  at  many  cardinal 
points. 

Literature.— For  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  see 
Westcott  and  A.  B.  Davidson  on  Hebrews,  especially  the 
detached  note  of  the  latter  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ ;  also 
Milligan’s  Baird  Lectures  on  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord,  and  the  art.  of  Dr.  Denney  on  ‘  Priest¬ 
hood  in  NT'  in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iv.  W.  T.  DAVISON. 

ABBA.— An  Aramaic  word  preserved  by  St. 
Mark  in  our  Lord’s  prayer  in  Gethsemane  (1436 
’A/3/3S  6  irarr/p,  irdvra  Sward,  croi),  and  given  twice 
in  the  same  association  with  6  irarrip  by  St.  Paul 
(Ro  815  iXafiere  irvevpa  vlodealas  iv  ip  Kp&fropev,  ’Aj3(3a 
6  irarrip  ;  and  Gal  46  i^airicrrerKiv  6  0eos  to  llvevpa  too 
tdoO  avrov  els  ras  icapSlas  rjpwv  Kpa^ov,  ’A fifid  6  irarrip). 
A  difficulty  arises  both  as  to  the  spelling  and  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Abba,  and  also  as  to  its 
being  found  in  all  the  above  passages  joined  to 
6  irarrip. 

1.  Abba  (apBa)  corresponds  to  the  Aramaic  nsn 
abb  A,  which  is  the  definite  state  of  3N  Cibh  (con¬ 
struct  state  3K  abh),  and  means  ‘Father,’  unless  it 
is  used  for  ‘my  Father’  (N3N  for  ’3sj)  as  in  Gn  1934a 
(Targ.  of  Onkelos  and  pseudo- Jonathan  ;  see  Dal- 
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man,  A  ramaisch-Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch,  s.v., 
Gramm,  p.  162,  and  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  192  [Dal- 
man  says  that  the  sulfix  of  1  pers.  sing,  is  ‘  deliber¬ 
ately  avoided  with  3s  and  is  supplied  by  the  de¬ 
terminative  form’]).  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
certain  that  the  word  was  pronounced  abbd  in 
Palestine  in  our  Lord’s  time.  As  the  points  were 
not  invented  till  many  centuries  after,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  abbd  was  then  the  detinite  state  rather 
than  abhd  as  in  Syriac  ;  and  we  have  no  indication 
except  the  Greek  transliteration  that  the  b  was  then 
doubled.  But  the  fact  that,  when  points  were  first 
used  (A.D.  700?),  the  daghesh  was  employed  for  the 
definite  state  of  this  word  in  the  Targumic  litera¬ 
ture,  coupled  with  the  doubling  of  the  /3  in  the 
Greek,  affords  a  presumption  that  the  b  was  hard 
and  doubled  in  this  word  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era  [Dalman  gives  for  the  definite  state  sax  Gn 
4419,  or  N3  Nu  2514,  or  in  Palestinian  Targum  also 
Mas ;  with  other  pronominal  suffixes  we  have  'ni3t< 
etc.,  and  the  pi.  definite  state  is  Nnnss;].  The 
Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  b  aspirated  through¬ 
out,  abh,  abhd  (pron.  av,  avd,  or  aw, 

awd),  etc.,  and  the  distinction  between  U  abd, 

a  spiritual  father,  and  tel  avd,  a  natural  father, 

which  the  grammarians  make,  appears  not  to  be 
founded  on  any  certain  basis,  nor  to  agree  with 
the  manuscripts  (Payne-Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus, 

s.v.).  The  proper  name  tef  also  in  Syriac  has 
always  aspirated  b,  while  Dalman  ( Worterbuch) 
gives  for  Targumic  nsk,  and  says  it  is  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  nps.  In  Mk  1438  (Peshitta)  Pusey 

and  Gwilliam  give  as  in  Massora  1  in  the 

British  Museum  (Codex  Additionalis  12138,  Nes- 
torianus,  A.D.  899);  the  American  edition  prints 

jii)]  (i.e.  with  *£})  in  all  three  NT  places  ;  but  this 

is  rather  a  following  of  the  grammarians  than  of 
good  manuscripts.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  however, 
that  the  Barkleian  version  in  the  Markan  passage 

spells  the  word  transliterating  the  Greek 

directly  back  into  Syriac,  rather  than  using  the 
Syriac  word  itself. 

John  Lightfoot  (Horce  Hebraicce  on  Mk  1436) 
remarks  that  the  Targum,  in  translating  the  OT, 
never  renders  a  ‘  civil  ’  father,  i.e.  a  master,  prince, 
lord,  etc.,  by  n|n,  but  only  a  natural  father,  or  a 
father  who  adopts  ;  in  the  former  sense  they  use 
some  other  word.  But  this  throws  no  light  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Abba. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  certain  how 
the  Greeks  of  the  1st  cent,  themselves  pronounced 
dyS/ 32,  whether  abbd  or,  as  the  modern  Greeks  pro¬ 
nounce  it,  awd.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the 
LXX.  It  passed  into  ecclesiastical  Latin  with  a 
doubled  b,  and  gave  us  such  words  as  ‘  abbot,’ 
‘abbacy,’  etc. 

But  does  it  mean  ‘Father’  or  ‘my  Father’?  If 
it  be  a  Jewish  formula  or  fixed  manner  of  begin¬ 
ning  prayer,  it  may  well  be  the  latter.  We  must, 
however,  note  that  whatever  be  the  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  ’A ppd.  6  7r ar-rip  (see  below),  the  origina¬ 
tors  or  originator  of  that  phrase  in  Greek,  whether 
the  Jews,  or  our  Lord,  or  St.  Paul,  or  the  Second 
Evangelist,  seem  to  have  taken  ’A/3/9S  to  mean 
merely  ‘  Father.’  And  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  translators  of  the  Peshitta.  The  Sinaitic 
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Syriac,  however,  appears  to  read  |  my  Father 
(see  below).  The  Curetonian  Syriac  is  wanting  here. 


2.  We  have  next  to  account  for  the  association 
of  ’A/3/3S  in  its  Greek  dress  with  6  irarrip  in  all  the 
three  places  where  it  occurs  in  NT.  In  Mk  1436 
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the  Peshitta  reads  ‘Father,  my 

Father,’  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  has  simply  .  .l  Gj  | 
‘my  Father.’  In  Ro  815  and  Gal  46  the  Peshitta 
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reads  vQ_o|  pd|.  All  these  appear  to  be  mere 
expedients  adopted  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of 

repeating  tel’  ,  and  they  do  not  really  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  phrase. 

We  may  first  take  as  a  supposition  that  our 
Lord,  praying  in  Gethsemane,  used  the  Aramaic 
language,  and  therefore  said  ‘  Abba  ’  only,  and 
that  6  irarrip  is  the  Evangelist’s  explanation,  for 
Greek  readers,  of  the  Aramaic  word.  St.  Mark 
undoubtedly  reports  several  Aramaic  words,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  ‘  Rabbi,’ 
‘  Rabboni’  (95  1051  etc.),  explains  them.  But  then 
he  always  uses  a  formula,  8  ianv  (317  711,  34)  or  3  tan. 
ueSepp.rivev6p.evov  (541  1534).  It  is  suggested  that  in 
the  case  of  Abba  the  familiarity  of  the  word  would 
make  the  connecting  formula  unnecessary ;  but 
the  same  consideration  would  make  it  unnecessary 
to  explain  it  at  all.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  context  would  make  the  formula 
incongruous.  The  strongest  argument  for  6  irar-qp 
being  an  addition  of  the  Evangelist  is  that,  what¬ 
ever  view  we  take  of  our  Lord’s  having  made  use 
of  Greek  in  ordinary  speech,  it  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  His  prayers  were  in  that  language  ; 
and  if  He  prayed  in  Aramaic,  He  would  only  say 
‘  Abba.’  It  is  the  common  experience  of  bilingual 
countries  that  though  the  acquired  language  may 
be  in  constant  use  for  commerce  or  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  the  native  tongue  is  tenaciously 
retained  for  devotion  and  prayer.  Sanday-Head- 
lam’s  supposition  ( Romans ,  in  loc.),  that  our  Lord 
used  both  words  spontaneously,  with  deep  emotion, 
might  be  quite  probable  if  He  prayed  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  Greek  ;  but  scarcely  so  if  He  prayed  in  the 
native  Aramaic  (see,  however,  below). 

If  6  irarrip  be  due  to  St  Mark,  it  is  probably  not 
a  mere  explanation  for  the  benefit  of  Greek  readers. 
The  suggestion  that  ’A/3/3 a  6  irarrip  had  become  a 

uasi-liturgical  formula,  possibly  even  among  the 

ews,  or  more  probably  among  the  Christians,  would 
account  for  its  introduction  in  a  prayer,  where 
interpretations  would  be  singularly  out  of  place. 
And  this  suggestion  would  account  for  St.  Paul’s 
using  the  phrase  twice,  in  two  Epistles  written 
about  the  same  time,  indeed,  but  to  two  widely 
distant  Churches.  St.  Paul  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  Aramaic  words  (‘  Maran  atlia’  in  1  Co 
1632  is  an  exception),  and  if  he  were  not  quoting 
a  well-known  form,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  introduced  one  in  writing  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  is 
quoting  or  thinking  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  Geth¬ 
semane,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
suggest  this. 

If  the  phrase  be  a  liturgical  formula,  we  may 
account  for  it  in  various  ways.  J.  B.  Lightfoot 
(Galatians,  in  loc.)  suggests  that  it  may  have 
originated  among  Hellenistic  Jews  ;  or  else  among 
Palestinian  Jews,  after  they  had  learned  Greek, 
as  ‘  an  expression  of  importunate  entreaty.’  He 
prefers  the  latter  view,  thinking  that  perhaps  our 
Lord  Himself  used  both  words.  He  apparently 
means  that  Jesus  took  the  Greek  word  into  His 
Aramaic  prayer ;  and  he  quotes  from  Schottgen  a 
similar  case  where  a  woman  entreats  a  judge  and 
addresses  him  as  'V3  no  ‘  My  lord,  lord,’  the  second 
word  being  equivalent  to  the  first,  except  for  the 
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possessive  suffix,  and  being  a  transliteration  of 
Hippie.  Chase  (‘The  Lord’s  l’rayer  in  the  Early 
Church,’  in  the  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  vol. 

i.  p.  23)  has  suggested  another  origin  for  the  phrase, 
which  would  place  its  home,  not  among  the  Jews 
(for  which  there  is  no  evidence),  but  among  the 
Christians.  He  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  the 
shorter  or  Lukan  form  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Lk 
1  l2fr-).  The  Aramaic  shorter  form  would  begin 
with  Abba,  for  the  Greek  begins  with  llarep  ;  and 
the  hypothesis  is  that  the  early  Christians  in  the 
intensity  of  their  devotion  repeated  the  lirst  word 
of  the  prayer  in  either  language.  A  somewhat 
similar  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  repetitions  for 
emphasis  in  Kev  9“  129  202,  where  the  names  are 
given  in  both  languages.  Such  a  repetition  is 
possible  only  in  a  bilingual  country.  That  it  is 
the  shorter  form  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  that  is  used 
(if  Dr.  Chase’s  hypothesis  be  true),  is  seen  from  the 
Aramaic  njn  Abba.  If  the  longer  form  had  been 
in  question,  Ildrep  7)p.Hiv,  the  initial  word  of  the 
Aramaic  would  have  had  the  possessive  pronominal 
suffix  of  1  pers.  ph,  and  would  be  spna  abhiind. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  theory  that  the  words 
which  follow,  ‘Not  what  I  will  but  what  tljou 
wilt,’  recall  ‘  Thy  will  be  done  ’  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer ;  compare  especially  Mt  2642  yer-gB-grin  to 
Ot\r)p.a  (tov,  the  exact  words  of  the  longer  form  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  shows  that  both  Evangel¬ 
ists  had  that  prayer  in  their  minds  when  relating 
the  agony.  The  only  consideration  which  militates 
against  the  theory  is  that  6  irariyp  is  used  for  Ildrep. 
The  nominative  with  the  article  is,  however,  often 
used  in  NT,  by  a  Hebrew  analogy,  for  an  emphatic 
vocative,  and  the  desire  for  emphasis  may  account 
for  its  use  here.  A.  J.  Maclean. 

ABEL  (Sin,  "A/3e\). — 1.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  Mt  23;a  ||  Lk  1 151,  where  Jesus 
declares  that  the  blood  of  the  prophets  will  be 
required  of  this  generation.  The  passage  is  one 
of  a  series  of  invectives  against  Pharisaism,  col¬ 
lected  in  Mt  23,  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Lk  11.  13.  14.  20.  21.  Abel  is  named  as  the  lirst  of 
the  long  line  of  martyrs  whose  blood  had  been 
shed  during  the  period  covered  by  the  OT,  the 
last  being  Zachariah  (which  see).  ‘  In  both  cases 
the  <h<tfTT>i<ns  is  indicated:  “the  voice  of  thy 
brother’s  blood  crietli  unto  me  from  the  ground  ’ 
(Gn  4'°);  “  the  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it” 
(2  Ch  2422).’  In  St.  Matthew  the  words  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Pharisees  in  the  2nd  person  :  '  that 
upon  you  may  come  every  righteous  blood  [i.e. 
the  blood  of  each  righteous  person]  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous,  until 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  .  .  .  etc.’  In  St.  Luke  the 
passage  is  thrown  into  the  3rd  person  :  ‘  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  hath  been  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  may  be  required 
of  this  generation,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  until 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  .  .  .  etc.’ 

The  description  of  Abel  in  St.  Matthew  as  ‘  the 
righteous  ’  is  noteworthy,  and  should  be  compared 
with  He  Ilk  In  the  story  of  Abel  nothing  what¬ 
ever  is  said  as,  to  his  moral  character  ;  the  contrast 
between  him  and  his  brother  lay  in  the  fact  that 
‘Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  bis  offer¬ 
ing  ;  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.’  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
says  that  it  was  faith  which  led  Abel  to  offer  the 
more  excellent  sacrifice  ;  but  wherein  the  excellence 
consisted  the  narrative  of  Genesis  does  not  explain. 
But  the  expression  tov  Sisalou  seems  to  reflect  the 
Pharisaic  conception  of  righteousness  as  that  which 
‘  consisted  primarily  in  the  observance  of  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law  (cf. 
Lk  l8).  Abel’s  offering  must  have  been  preferred 
presumably  because  it  was  in  some  way  more  to 
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God’s  liking — more  correct.  This,  however,  was 
not  consonant  with  Christ’s  idea  of  righteousness — 
‘  except  your  righteousness  shall  abound  beyond 
that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  (Mt  520).  It 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke  has 
preserved  the  more  original  form  of  Christ’s  words, 
and  that  ‘the  righteous’  is  an  addition  in  Mt  2335 
due  to  current  Jewish  conceptions. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  Christ  had  the  story  of 
Abel  in  mind  when  He  spoke  of  the  devil  as  being 
‘  a  murderer  (avdpomoKTbvos)  from  the  beginning,’ 
i.e.  the  instigator  of  murder  as  he  is  of  lies(Jn844). 
But  the  passage  may  be  a  reference  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  death  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam. 

3.  In  He  1224  the  ‘  blood  of  Abel  ’  is  contrasted 
with  the  ‘  blood  of  sprinkling  ’  under  the  new  dis- 

lensation.  In  Gn  440  God  says  :  ‘  Hark  !  ( S>ip)  thy 
mother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground,’ 
i.e.  it  pleads  for  vengeance.  But  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  ‘  speaketh  something  better  ’  (k  petTrov 
A aXoCvTi) :  it  is  the  blood  shed  in  ratification  of  a 
New  Covenant,  whose  mediator  is  Jesus. 

Literature. — The  most  recent  commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Luke  (ad  locc.) ;  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  232  ; 
Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  28-31,  on  ilxct io;  and  its  cognates  ; 
Driver,  Genesis  (in  Westminster  commentaries) ;  Dillmann, 
‘Genesis,’  in  Kurzgef.  exeget.  Uandb.  z.  AT  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  1897);  Marcus  Dods,  ‘Genesis’  in  Ex¬ 
positor’s  Bible.  A.  H.  M'Neile. 

ABGAR.— Between  the  years  B.C.  99  and  A.D.  217 
eight  (or  ten)  kings  or  toparchs  of  Edessa  in 
Osrhoene  bore  this  name.  It  is  with  the  toparch 
that  ruled  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Abgar 
Ukkfun&  (‘the  Black,’  c.  B.C.  13  to  A.D.  50  [Gut- 
schmid],  B.C.  9  to  A.D.  46  [Dionysius  of  Telmahar]), 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  owing  to  the  legendary 
accounts  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus,  accepted 
as  historical  fact  by  Eusebius,  and  by  him  given 
wide  currency.  Eusebius  (HE  i.  13)  relates,  with¬ 
out  any  suggestion  of  scepticism,  that  ‘  king  Ab¬ 
gar,  who  ruled  with  great  glory  the  nations  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  being  afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease 
which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  human  skill  to 
cure,  when  he  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  His 
miracles,  .  .  .  sent  a  message  to  Him  by  a  courier 
and  begged  Him  to  heal  the  disease.’  Eusebius 
proceeds  to  impart  the  letter  of  Abgar  and  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  which  he  claims  to  have  derived 
directly  from  the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  to  have 
translated  (or  caused  to  be  translated)  literally 
from  Syriac  into  Greek.  The  letter  of  Abgar 
reads  as  follpws  : — 

‘Abgar  ruler  of  Etlessa,  to  Jesus  the  excellent  Saviour  who 
has  appeared  in  the  country  of  Jerusalem,  greeting.  I  have 
heard  the  reports  of  thee  and  of  thy  cures  as  performed  by 
thee  without  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is  said  that  with  a 
word  only  thou  makes!  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk, 
that  thou  cleansest  lepers  and  castest  out  impure  spirits  and 
demons  and  that  thou  healest  those  afflicted  with  lingering 
diseases’,  and  also  that  thou  raisest  the  dead.  And  having  heard 
all  these  things  concerning  thee,  I  have  concluded  that  one  of 
two  things  must  be  true  :  either  thou  art  God  and  hast  come 
down  from  heaven  to  do  these  things,  or  else  thou  who  doest 
these  things  art  the  Son  of  God.  Wherefore  I  have  written  to 
thee  to  ask  thee  that  thou  wouldest  take  the  trouble  to  come 
even  to  me  and  heal  the  disease  which  I  have.  For  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Jews  are  murmuring  against  thee  and  are 
plotting  to  injure  thee.  But  I  have  a  city,  small  indeed  yet 
honourable,  which  may  suffice  for  us  both. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  runs — 

‘  Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  believed  in  me  when  thou  thyself 
hast  not  seen  me.  For  it  stands  written  concerning  me,  that 
they  "’ho  have  seen  me  will  not  believe  in  me,  and  that  they 
who  have  not  seen  me  will  believe  and  be  saved.  But  in  regard 
to  what  thou  hast  written  me,  that  I  should  come  to  thee,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  fulfil  all  things  here  for  which  I  have  been 
sent  and  after  I  have  fulfilled  them  thus  to  be  taken  up  again 
to  Him  that  sent  me.  But  after  I  have  been  taken  up  1  will 
send  to  thee  one  of  mv  disciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy  disease 
and  five  life  to  thee  and  those  who  are  with  thee.’ 
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From  an  accompanying  narrative  in  the  Syriac 
language,  giving  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ’s  promise,  Eusebius  quotes  at  considerable 
length.  A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this 
document  must  here  suffice.  Judas,  also  called 
Thomas,  is  said  to  have  sent  Thaddseus,  one  of  the 
Seventy,  to  Edessa,  soon  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus.  Arriving  in  Edessa  he  took  lodgings,  and 
without  reporting  himself  at  the  court  engaged 
extensively  in  works  of  healing.  When  the  king 
heard  thereof  he  suspected  that  he  was  the  disciple 
promised  by  Jesus,  and  had  him  brought  to  court. 
On  the  appearance  of  Thaddteus  ‘a  great  vision 
appeared  to  Abgar  in  the  countenance  of  Thad¬ 
dseus,’  which  led  the  former  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  latter,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
courtiers,  who  did  not  see  the  vision.  Having- 
become  assured  that  his  guest  is  the  promised 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  has  come  fully  em¬ 
powered  to  heal  and  to  save  on  condition  of  his 
exercise  of  faith,  Abgar  assures  Thaddseus  that  his 
faith  is  so  strong  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  he  would  have  sent  an 
army  to  destroy  the  Jews  that  crucified  Jesus. 
Thaddseus  assures  him  that  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  redemption  Jesus  has  been  taken 
up  to  His  Father,  and,  on  a  further  profession  of 
faith  in  Father  and  Son,  Thaddseus  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  king  and  heals  him.  Many  other  healings 
follow,  accompanied  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
At  Thaddseus’  suggestion  the  king  summons  the 
citizens  as  a  body  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  afterwards  offers  him  a  rich  reward, 
which  is  magnanimously  refused.  According  to 
the  Syriac  document  from  which  Eusebius  quotes, 
the  visit  of  Thaddseus  occurred  in  the  year  340  of 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  (corresponding,  according 
to  K.  Schmidt  in  I’ RE'' ,  sub  voc.,  to  A.D.  29; 
according  to  others,  A.D.  30,  31,  or  32). 

From  the  same  Edessene  materials  Moses  of 
Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian  of  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  prepared  independently  of  Eusebius 
an  account  of  the  intercourse  between  Abgar  and 
Christ  and  His  disciples,  which  attests  the  general 
correctness  of  Eusebius’  work.  The  fact  that 
Moses  was  for  several  years  a  student  in  Edessa 
enhances  the  value  of  his  account.  He  represents 
the  reply  of  Jesus  as  having  been  written  on  His 
behalf  by  Thomas  the  Apostle.  In  Moses’  account 
occurs  the  statement  that  after  his  conversion 
Abgarus  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  to 
Narses,  king  of  Assyria,  to  Ardaches,  king  of  Persia, 
and  others,  recommending  Christianity  (Hist.  Arm. 
ii.  30-33).  Here  also  appears  the  legend  that 
Christ  sent  by  Ananias,  the  courier  of  Abgar,  a 
picture  of  Himself  impressed  upon  a  handkerchief. 
This  part  of  the  story  was  still  further  e  .,,rafed 
by  Cedrenus  (Hist.  Comp.  p.  176),  who  represents 
Ananias,  the  courier  of  Abgar,  as  himself  an 
artist,  and  as  so  overcome  by  the  splendour  of  the 
countenance  of  Jesus  when  attempting  to  depict 
it  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist ;  whereupon  Christ, 
having  washed  His  face,  wiped  it  with  a  towel 
which  retained  His  likeness.  This  picture  was 
taken  by  Ananias  to  his  master,  and  it  became  for 
the  city  a  sort  of  talisman.  This  miraculously 
produced  portrait,  or  what  purported  to  be  such,  is 
said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  in  the  10th  cent.,  and 
later  to  have  passed  thence  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sylvester  in  Rome,  where  it  is  still  exhibited 
for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  A  church  in 
Genoa  makes  a  rival  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
original  handkerchief  portrait. 

Any  suspicion  that  Eusebius  fabricated  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  he  professes  to  translate  was  set  aside 
by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  what  have 
been  accepted  as  the  original  Syriac  documents 
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( The  Doct.  of  Addai  the  Apostle,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  G.  Phillips,  London, 
1876).  The  Syriac  document  contains  the  story  of 
the  portrait,  which  was  probably  already  current 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  Syriac  version  of 
the  story  given  by  Cureton  in  his  Ancient  Syriac 
Documents  seems  to  be  an  elaborate  expansion  of 
that  of  Eusebius,  and  to  have  been  composed  con¬ 
siderably  later. 

The  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgar  was  declared  by  a 
Roman  Council  in  494  or  495  to  be  spurious.  Tille- 
mont  sought  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (Memoirs,  i.  pp.  362,  615),  and  similar 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Welte  (Tubingen 
Quartalschr.  1842,  p.  335 fi'.),  Rinck  ( Zeitschr .  f. 
Hist.  Theol.  1843,  ii.  pp.  3-26),  Phillips  (preface 
to  The  Doct.  of  Added),  and  Cureton  ( Anc .  Syr. 
Doc.). 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  documents  were 
forged  some  time  before  Eusebius  used  them. 
Christianity  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Osrhoene  during  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  The  first 
king  known  to  have  favoured  Christianity  was 
Abgar  vm.  (bar-Manu),  who  reigned  176-213,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Bardesanes,  the  scholarly  Gnostic.  A  Christian 
church  building  modelled  after  the  temple  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  existed  in  Edessa  some  time  before  202, 
until,  according  to  the  Edessene  Chronicle,  it  was 
destroyed  (middle  of  the  6th  cent.)  by  Hood.  As 
Edessa  grew  in  importance  as  a  Christian  centre, 
with  its  theological  school,  its  ambition  for  dis¬ 
tinction  may  have  led  some  not  over-scrupulous 
ecclesiastic  to  fabricate  these  documents  and  to 
palm  them  off  on  the  too  credulous  authorities. 
The  forgery  may  have  occurred  early  in  the  3rd 
cent.  (Zalin),  but  more  probably  early  in  the  4tli. 
The  only  piece  of  real  information  that  has  come 
down  to  us  regarding  the  Abgar  of  the  time  of 
Christ  is  a  very  uncomplimentary  reference  in 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  12.  14). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  mehtioned, 
special  reference  should  be  made  to  Lipsius,  Die  edessenische 
Abgarsage,  1880,  where  the  available  materials  are  brought 
under  review  and  critically  tested  ;  cf.  also  Matthes,  Die  edes¬ 
senische  Abgarsage  avf  Hire  Fortbildvng  untersucht,  1882  ; 
Tixeron,  Les  origines  de  Veglise  d'Edesse  et  la  legende  d' Abgar, 
1888 ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p.  79  f. 

Albert  Henry  Newman. 

ABIA  (AY  of  Mt  l7,  Lk  l5).— See  Abijaii. 

ABIATHAR. — The  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Mk  225-  26  ‘  Have  ye  never  read  what 
David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an  hungred, 
he,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ?  How  he  went 
into  the  house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the 
high  priest,  and  did  eat  the  sliewbread  ?’  TheRV, 
however,  translates,  ‘  when  Abiathar  was  high 
priest.’  The  reference  is  evidently  to  IS  21, 
where,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  Ahimelech 
gives  David  the  sacred  bread.  There  is  thus  a 
discrepancy  between  the  two  passages.  The  facts 
are  these : — The  AY,  cited  above,  follows  the 
reading  of  A  and  C  (e-trl’ApiaOap  rod  apxiepl o>s),  RV 
follows  that  of  B  and  R  (which  omit  the  article) 
and  the  Vulgate  (‘sub  Abiathar  principe  sacer- 
dotum’).  The  clause  is  omitted  altogether  by  D. 
In  the  MT  of  1  S  21  and  22  and  in  Ps  522  (title) 
the  high  priest  is  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub 
and  the  father  of  David’s  friend  Abiathar.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  all  these  passages,  however,  the 
name  is  Ahimelech.  In  2  S  817  and  1  Ch  24® 
Ahimelech  (in  1  Ch  1818  Ahimelech)  the  son  of 
Abiathar  is  priest  along  with  Zadok,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  is  meant.  Ahimelech  is  usually  held 
to  lie  identical  also  with  Ahijah  the  son  of  Ahitub 
of  1  S  143- 1S. 
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The  discrepancy  between  Mk  226  and  1  S  21  f. 
has  been  sought  to  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  It  may  readily  be  due  to  a  mere  lapsus 
memories  or  calami,  Abiathar,  David’s  high  priest, 
being  a  much  more  familiar  figure  than  his  father, 
just  as  in  Jer  271  ‘  Jehoiakim’  is  a  slip  for  Zede- 
kiah.  It  is  not  impossible  that  father  and  son 
may  each  have  borne  both  names,  according  to 
Arab  usage,  Abiathar  corresponding  to  the  Arab 
kunyah,  and  Ahimelech  being  the  ism  or  lakab,  or 
name  proper.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reference  in  St.  Mark  is  not  to  1  S  21  at  all,  but 
to  some  later  unrecorded  incident,  such  as  might 
have  occurred  during  the  flight  from  Absalom. 
But  this  is  very  improbable.*  T.  H.  Weir. 

ABIDING. — Of  the  three  possible  renderings  of 
the  Greek  yovf)  and  ficvbi,  ‘  remaining,  to  remain,1 
‘dwelling,  to  dwell,’  ‘abiding,  to  abide,’  the 
last  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  first  has  the 
advantage  of  being  akin  to  the  Greek  in  deriva¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  too  passive  in  its  sense,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  includes  the  conception  of  expectation 
it  is  misleading ;  the  second  is  too  local,  and  is 
rather  the  fitting  rendering  of  Karot/da,  KaroiKeco  ; 
the  last  is  an  adequate  though  not  a  perfect 
rendering.  ‘  Mansions’  (RVm  ‘abiding-places’)  is 
the  stately  rendering  (AV  and  RV),  through  the 
Vulg.  mansiones,  of  the  noun  in  Jn  142 ;  but  it  be¬ 
comes  impossible  in  v.23  of  the  same  chapter  when 
the  translators  fall  back  on  ‘abode.’  Further,  in 
the  English  of  to-day  ‘  mansion  ’  suggests  merely  a 
building,  and  that  of  an  ostentatious  type.  The 
Scottish  ‘  manse,’  self-contained,  modest,  and 
secure,  would  be  a  nearly  exact  equivalent  if  it 
carried  with  it  more  than  the  idea  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  yet  neither  it  nor  ‘  mansion  ’  has  any  corre¬ 
spondent  verb. 

Students  who  desire  to  get  at  the  full  meaning 
of  verb  or  noun  will  find  all  that  is  needful  in  the 
etymological  paragraph  sub  voc.  ytvu  in  the  larger 
edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon.  They 
will  discover  how  rich  in  language  product  is  the 
root  of  this  word.  The  inquiry  cannot  be  pursued 
further  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  locality 
enters  very  slightly  into  its  conception,  and  that 
what  is  dominant  is  ethical.  The  leading  idea  is 
that  of  steadfast  continuance.  This  is  apparent 
the  moment  one  turns  to  the  derivative  virop-ovf) 
(cf.  Ro  27),  the  term  of  Stoic  virtue  boldly  incor¬ 
porated  and  transmuted  in  Christian  usage  and 
experience.  The  primitive  noun,  however  (yoi f), 
reminds  Christians  more  clearly  of  the  sphere  in 
which  it  is  contained,  of  a  life  in  which  it  survives, 
of  a  power  not  its  own  on  which  it  depends,  and 
which  in  turn  it  exercises.  If,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  ethical  import  of  and  ptovq  is  dominant  in 
the  Gospels,  the  instances  where  the  verb  has  a 
purely  local  sense,  the  sense  of  stopping  or  staying, 
may  be  dismissed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
instances  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Synoptists,  and  occur  but  in  twelve  passages ;  the 
use  of  the  noun  is  purely  Johannine.  Only  twice 
in  the  Synoptists  does  the  verb  occur  in  relation  to 
persons,  viz.  Lk  2429  in  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
Cleopas  and  his  anonymous  comrade,  and  the 
gracious  response  of  the  risen  Christ ;  and  even 
here  there  is  no  ethical  significance,  for  the  pre¬ 
positions  which  link  the  verb  and  the  personal 
pronouns  imply  only  association  (p.eivov  yed’  rip.dv), 
or  joint  action  (eltrfi\8e v  tov  peivae  a hv  avroh). 

As  soon  as  the  student  turns  from  the  Synoptists 
to  the  Johannine  literature,  the  idea  of  ‘mansion’ 
(one  could  wish  it  were  a  theological  term)  becomes 
full,  luminous,  and  suggestive.  St.  John  uses  the 
verb  /j.cVco  only  tlni.ee  in  its  literal  sense  in  the 

*  Swete  (St.  Mark,  ad  foe.)  suggests  that  the  clause  fin  ’A/3 
apxupi^i  which  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  may  be  an  editorial  note. 


Gospel  (212  4J0  1040) ;  he  seems  almost  jealously  to 
reserve  it  for  metaphorical,  i.e.  ethical,  application. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  St.  John’s  letters, 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  pevio  occurs  23 
times  therein,  while  it  is  used  in  the  Gospel  some 
35  times.  Moreover,  as  if  the  Evangelist  and 
letter-writer  would  not  suffer  the  spiritual  point  to 
be  lost,  he  perpetually  reminds  his  readers  and 
children  of  the  sphere  of  ‘  mansion,’  and  the  source 
of  its  power.  With  a  singular  and  marked  uni¬ 
formity,  he  employs  the  preposition  4v  in  connexion 
with  the  verb.  The  Evangelist  presses  the  idea  not 
only  of  intimate  relationship,  but  also  of  resultant 
power  and  blessing. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  until  we  reach  the 
great  discourses  in  the  chamber  and  on  the  way 
(chs.  14  and  15),  we  have  only  passing  hints  of 
the  nature  of  the  Abiding.  The  former  chapter 
unfolds  its  meaning.  The  difficulties  besetting  the 
interpretation  of  these  discourses  are  familiar  to 
all  students  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  need  not  be 
dealt  with  here.  They  are  not  adequately  met  by 
references  to  the  subjectivity  or  mysticism  of  the 
Evangelist.  Our  modes  of  thought,  as  Bishop 
Westcott  reminds  us,*  follow  a  logical  sequence  ; 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  follow  a  moral  sequence. 
The  sermon  to  the  Apostles  in  the  chamber,  especi¬ 
ally,  bears  this  moral  impress  throughout,  and 
is  rightly  interpreted  as  the  complement  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  while  the  connexion 
is  thus  somewhat  precarious  to  the  reader,  certain 
great  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  Abiding  stand 
luminously  forth  for  the  devout  mind.  Here  is  set 
forth — (1)  the  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father  ; 
(2)  the  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  as  in 
the  individual  believer ;  (3)  the  issues  of  the 
Abiding. 

1.  The  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father. — Here 
the  student  is,  indeed,  on  ground  most  holy.  He 
may  not  add  to  the  Lord’s  words,  he  trembles  as 
he  ventures  to  interpret  them.  He  feels  with  the 
patriarch  that  this  place  in  the  Scriptures  is  dread¬ 
ful — full  of  a  holy  awe.  Thus  much,  however,  may 
be  said,  that  the  abiding,  of  Christ  in  the  Father 
belongs  wholly  to  the  operation  and  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  keynote  of  this  truth  is  struck 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Gospel  (Jn  l32f- ).  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  that  which  was  the  object  of  sight  to  the 
Baptist  was  not  merely  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  Abiding.  And  here  the  careful 
student  will  observe  that,  though  the  preposition 
used  in  these  verses  is  not  ev  but  tiri,  yet  the 
employment  of  the  latter  is  necessary  as  linking 
the  descent  and  the  continuous  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Son.  But  if  any  hesitation  remains 
as  to  the  view  that  the  character  and  sphere  of 
Christ’s  abiding  in  the  Father  lies  in  and  through 
the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  must  disappear  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  Lord’s  words  (Jn  1420),  ‘At  that 
day  [the  day  of  realized  life]  ye  shall  come  to  know 
[by  the  Spirit  what  is  at  present  a  matter  of  faith 
only]  that  I  am  in  my  Father.’  The  thought  is 
inevitably  linked  with  the  Spirit’s  work  both  in 
Him  and  for  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Lord 
invites  His  own  to  abide  in  His  love  ( lo10).  He  does 
not  merely  imply  that  His  love  is  the  atmosphere 
of  their  discipleship,  but,  as  St.  Augustine  t  sug¬ 
gests,  He  invites  them  to  abide  in  that  Holy 
Spirit  whose  love  as  fully  permeates  Him  as  it  is 
imperfectly  exhibited  in  His  disciples. 

2.  The  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  as  in 
the  individual  believer. — Our  Lord’s  teaching  as  to 
the  Abiding  in  Him  refers  even  more  closely  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  individual.  Jn  14  and  15 
are  penetrated  through  and  through  by  Pente- 

*  Jntrod.  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ii.  7. 

t  Horn,  in  Joan.  xiv.  No.  Ixxiv,  ad  fin. 
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costal  thought  and  Pentecostal  expectations. 
Christ  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  birthday  of 
the  Spirit-bearing  body.  He  could  and  does, 
indeed,  fully  abide  in  the  heart  of  each  individual 
believer;  but  that  believer  is  not  a  mere  unit 
standing  solitary  and  unsupported.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  disciple  will  be  a  terrible  loser  unless  he 
realize  his  incorporation,  his  oneness  with  the 
universal  body,  the  body  of  Christ.  But  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  this  great  truth  should  never 
escape  His  own  down  the  ages,  Christ  introduces 
the  great  figure  of  the  Vine  and  the  branches  (151'6). 
The  vine  was  already  the  symbol  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  *  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  true, 
the  ideal  Vine.  But  it  is  as  a  formula  incomplete 
without  the  complement  of  v.5  ‘  I  am  the  Vine,  ye 
are  the  branches.’  As  a  vine  is  inconceivable 
without  branches,!  so  in  all  devoutness  it  may  be 
said  He  is  inconceivable  without  His  disciples. 
Again,  they  draw  their  life  from  abiding  in  Him. 
The  life  may  be  imperfectly  realized,  the  fruitage 
may  be  disappointing,  it  may  be  nothing  but 
leaves  (Mt  2119);  the  task  of  discipline,  or  of 
cleansing  ( xadalpeiv ,  Jn  152f-)  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Husbandman.  Thus  as  in  ancient  Israel 
union  with  the  Church  nation  was  the  condition  of 
life,  so  in  the  new  dispensation  the  condition  of 
life  was  to  be  the  abiding  in  Christ.  As  apart 
from  the  vine  the  branches  are  useless  since  the 
living  sap  is  therein  no  longer,  so  separated  from 
Christ  there  can  be  no  productiveness  in  Christian 
lives.  St.  John  bears  record  of  one  more  thought 
of  the  highest  consolation  to  Christian  hearts. 
There  is  a  true  analogy  and  correspondence  between 
the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father  and  the  abiding 
of  believers  in  Him  ( 1510).  Our  abidings  in  Christ, 
often  so  sadly  brief,  uncertain,  precarious,  through 
the  consequences  of  sin,  have  still  their  sublime 
counterpart  in  the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the 
Father. 

3.  The  issues  of  the  Abiding. — We  have  seen  that 
the  Abiding  finally  depends  upon  the  Spirit’s  work, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  individual  heart. 
The  first  fruit  of  that  Spirit  is  love.  The  Spirit 
moves  in  this  sphere,  He  manifests  and  expresses 
Himself  in  love.  Thus  love  furnishes  the  test  of 
the  indwelling,  as  truly  as  it  contains  the  pledge 
of  a  fruitful  issue.  According,  moreover,  to 
Johannine  teaching,  this  love  spread  abroad  in 
the  hearts  of  believers  is  not  a  stagnant  or  senti¬ 
mental  affection.  Of  the  basal  or  abiding  virtues 
(1  Co  1313)  it  is  the  greatest  because  of  its  fruitful 
action.  St.  John  presents  another  aspect  of  this 
truth  when  he  shows  that  obedience  and  love  are 
strictly  correlated  (Jn  1510).  This  love  is  seen  in 
action.  It  doeth  the  will,  and  the  reward  of  such 
loving  obedience  is  final  and  complete.  Those 
who  in  this  dutiful  and  affectionate  temper  keep 
the  commandments  are  raised  by  Christ  from  the 
base  of  bond-service  to  the  height  of  friendship.  It 
is  enough — the  fiat  has  gone  forth—1  such  ones  I 
have  called  friends. ’I 

Literature.— -A.  Maclaren,  Holy  of  Holies,  190;  A.  Murray, 
Abide  in  Christ ;  T.  D.  Bernard,  Central  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ ,  219;  J.  [I.  Jowett,  Apostolic  Optimism,  225;  B.  P. 
Westcott,  Peterborough  Sermons,  49,  61;  Sir  A.  Blackwood, 
Christian  Service,  46  ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Johannine  Theology,  253. 

B.  Whitefoord. 

ABIJAH  (n  ;3s,  ’Apia,  ‘  .Tali  is  my  father’ ;  or  more 
probably  without  the  particularizing  pronoun,  ‘  Jah 
i.s  father’). — 1.  Son  of  Rehoboam  (Alt  l7)  by  Alaacah 
(2  Ch  ll20 — see  art.  ‘  Alaacah’  No.  3  in  Hastings’  DB 
iii.  180).  Abijah  reigned  over  Judah  from  about 
B.C.  920,  and  the  impressions  made  by  him  are 
given  with  some  variety  in  1  K  15s  and'by  a  later 
tradition  in  2  Ch  134"--.  His  name  is  introduced 
by  St.  Matthew  simply  as  a  link  in  the  pedigree, 

*  IIos  10b  is  eim,  jer‘221, 

t  Westcott’s  Commentary,  in  loco.  }  Jn  1515< 
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in  which  it  is  shown  that  Jesus  was  both  of  Jewish 
and  of  royal  stock. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron.  The 
name  was  attached  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  into  which  the  priests  were  alleged 
to  have  been  divided  by  David  (1  Ch  2410).  Mem¬ 
bers  of  only  four  courses  seem  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity  (Nell  739'42,  Ezr  236'39  1018'22). 
According  to  Jerus.  Tahn.  Taanith,  iv.  68,  these 
men  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  ancient  arrangement.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  is  not  of  the  best 
kind ;  but  the  statement  itself  is  substantially 
confirmed  by  Neh  121'7,  where  twenty-two  groups 
are  referred  to  (in  Neh  1212'21  the  number  has  fallen 
to  twenty-one,  and  two  of  the  courses  are  grouped 
under  a  single  representative),  and  by  Ezr  8“,  where 
two  other  priestly  families  are  mentioned.  Slight 
changes  were  probably  made  in  the  classification  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  the  resettlement  of  the  country  ; 
but  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  the  arrangement 
seems  to  have  become  fixed.  The  course  of  Abijah 
is  not  mentioned  amongst  those  that  returned  from 
the  Exile  ;  but  in  one  of  the  later  rearrangements 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  course  that  afterwards 
included  Zacharias  (Lk  I5).  Each  course  was  on 
duty  for  a  week  at  a  time,  but  all  were  expected 
to  officiate  as  needed  at  the  three  great  annual 
festivals.  It  is  not  possible  with  our  present 
materials  to  determine  exactly  how  the  various 
services  were  divided  amongst  the  members  of  a 
course,  or  at  what  times  in  the  year  Zacharias 
would  be  on  duty.  Nor  does  his  inclusion  in  the 
course  of  Abijah  carry  with  it  lineal  descent 
through  that  line  from  Aaron.  R.  W.  Moss. 

ABILENE. — Mentioned  in  Lk  3l  as  the  district 
of  which  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  in  the  15th  year 
of  Tiberius  It  was  called  after  its  capital  Abila, 
situated  on  the  Barada,  about  18  miles  from  Dam¬ 
ascus,  and  represented  by  the  modern  village  of 
Suk.  The  identity  of  Suk  with  Abila  is  confirmed 
by  a  Roman  rock-inscription  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  According  to  popular  tradition,  the  name 
Abila  is  derived  from  Abel,  who  was  buried  by 
Cain  in  a  tomb  which  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Abilene  at  the  time  referred  to  by  St.  Luke  ;  but 
when  Tiberius  died  in  A.D.  37,  some  ten  years 
later,  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  was  bestowed  by 
Caligula  on  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIIJ.  vi. 
10),  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  in  A.D.  41  by 
Claudius  (XIX.  v.  1  ;  BJ  II.  xi.  5).  On  the  death 
of  Agrippa  I.  (A.D.  44)  his  dominions  passed  into 
the  charge  of  Roman  procurators  (Ant.  XIX.  ix.  2  ; 
BJ  ll.  xi.  6),  but  in  A.D.  53  some  parts  of  them, 
including  Abilene,  were  granted  by  Claudius  to 
Agrippa  II.  (Ant.  XX.  vii.  1  ;  BJ  II.  xii.  8),  and 
remained  in  his  possession  till  his  death  in  A.D. 
100.  See  Lysanias. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  335  ff.  Robinson,  Later 
BRP  479 ff.  ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  352  f.  ;  Cornier, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  127  ;  .Sir/’,  Special  Papers. 

James  Patrick. 

ABIUD  (’A/3 tovS). — A  son  of  Zerubbabel,  Mt  l13. 
The  name  appears  in  the  OT  in  the  form  Abihud 
(nrpriK  *  Father  is  glory’),  1  Ch  83. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  (to  pStXvyga 
tt) s  tpr]p.d)<Teois). — This  phrase  is  found  in  the  NT 
only  in  Mt  2415  and  Mk  1314,  in  both  cases  forming 
part  of  the  passage  in  which  Christ  predicts  the 
woes  to  come  on  the  Jews,  culminating  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Mark’s  words,  which 
are  probably  more  exact  than  those  of  St.  Matthew, 
are  :  Srav  dt  i'dtjTe  t6  pStXvypM  rrjs  tp-gpuioeus  iaryKOTa 
Sirov  ov  Set  (6  avayirjMTKtov  voeiTu),  rrfre  oi  ev  rrj  ’rouSatp 
tpevyeruiaa v  els  t d  6 pi 7,  k.t.\.  Three  points  in  this 
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account  are  to  be  noticed :  ( 1 )  the  change  of  gender  * 
to  potXvypa — etTTTj/cora  (cf.  2  Th  2s-7,  Rev  2114)  ;  (2) 
the  ‘editorial  note’  6  dvayivdxTKuv  voelrw,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  prophecy  (cf.  Dn  925,  Rev 
27  1318)  ;  (3)  the  command  to  flee  to  the  mountains, 
which  seems  to  have  been  obeyed  by  the  Christians 
who  escaped  to  Pella  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  5  ;  Epiphan. 
Hceres.  xxix.  7).  St.  Matthew  characteristically 
adds  the  words  (absent  from  the  best  MSS  [^BL]  of 
St.  Mark)  to  p-pdev  8ia  AaiurjA  too  irpocppTOv  ;  substi¬ 
tutes  the  neuter  eards  for  the  inasc.  earriKora  ;  and 
instead  of  the  quite  general  phrase  ottov  ou  del  has 
the  more  definite  4v  Thirty  ayitp, — an  expression  which 
may  refer  to  the  Temple  (cf.  Ac  613  2128),  but  (with¬ 
out  the  article)  may  mean  nothing  more  than  ‘  on 
holy  ground.’  To  the  Jews  all  Jerusalem  (and, 
indeed,  all  Palestine)  was  holy  (2  Mac  l7  31).  St. 
Luke,  writing  most  probably  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  omits  the  ‘editorial  note’;  and  for 
8tclv  idr/re  to  p8e'Xv-y|Aa  T-fjs  epr)fj.u><re(os  substitutes 
or  av  (St)T€  Kw\ov|Aevqv  into  CTpaToire'Scov  ’lepov- 
o-aXqp.  (2120). 

The  phrase  we  are  considering  occurs  three  times 
in  the  LXXof  Daniel  :f  927  (/3 5.  toiv  ip-qjuixrewv),  ll31 
(/Bo.  tp-qpdxrem)  and  1211  (cf.  813),  and  is  quoted  in 

1  Mac  l54.  The  original  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  soldiers  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  the  ceasing  of  the  daily  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  erection  of  an  idol -altar  upon  the 
<rreat  Altar  of  Sacrifice  in  B.C.  168  (1  Mac  l33'69 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  v.  4,  BJ  I.  i.  1).  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  Christ,  in  quoting  the  words  of  Daniel, 
intends  to  foretell  a  desecration  of  the  Temple  (or 
perhaps  of  the  Holy  City)  resembling  that  of 
Antiochus,  and  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
national  life  and  religion.  Josephus  (Ant.  X.  xi.  7) 
draws  a  similar  parallel  between  the  Jewish  mis¬ 
fortunes  under  Antiochus  and  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  Romans  (6  AguuijXos  koX  irepl  rrji  Voipaluv 
pyepovlas  dveypaif/e,  Ka't  on  i hr’  avrCiv  eppp-wOrjireTai). 
But  the  precise  reference  is  not  so  clear. 

(1)  Bleek,  Alford,  Mansel,  and  others  explain  it 
of  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  Zealots 
just  before  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
(.Jos.  BJ  IV.  iii.  6-8,  vi.  3).  Having  seized  the 
Temple,  they  made  it  a  stronghold,  and  ‘  entered 
the  sanctuary  with  polluted  feet’  (pepiaapevois  tols 
Trocrl  irappeaau  els  to  ayiov).  I n  opposition  to  Ananus, 
they  set  up  as  high  priest  one  Phannias,  ‘  a  man 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  high  priesthood,  but 
ignorant  of  what  the  high  priesthood  was’  (dvpp  ou 
p.ovov  audios  dpxtepeiis  dXX’  ou8’  eiriaTdpevos  cartes  t'l 
t tot’  r\v  dpxLepioTviiri).  The  Temple  precincts  were 
defiled  with  blood,  and  Ananus  was  murdered. 
His  murder,  says  Josephus,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  (oik  du  dpidpToipu  S’  ehrdv 
aXuaews  &p£ca  t-q  iroXei  tSv  ' \vdvov  ddvaTov).  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  view  it  is  urged  (a)  that  the  ‘  little 
Apocalypse’  (2  Th  21'12,  a  passage  closely  resem¬ 
bling  tl'iis)  clearly  contemplates  a  Jewish  apostasy  ; 
(b)  that  the  word  used  in  Daniel  (f'W  =  f38tXvyp.d)  is 
properly  used  not  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but  of 
idolatry  or  false  worship  adopted  by  Jews  (1  K  ll5, 

2  K  2313,  Ezk  511) ;  (c)  that  there  was  among  the 
Jews  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Jerusalem  would 
be  destroyed  if  their  own  hands  should  pollute  the 
Temple  of  God  (eav  xe‘Pes  olselat  ir popidvoicn  tS  tov 
6eov  Te/aevos,  Jos.  BJ  IV.  vi.  3). 

*  Dr.  A.  Wright  ( Synopsis 2, 131)  says  that  the  masculine  indi¬ 
cates  that  St.  Mark  interprets  to  fibikuy/xa.  to  signify  a  man. 
But  this  does  not  seem  necessary.  The  masc.  appears  to  denote 
a  personification  rather  than  a  person.  Such  personifications 
are  not  uncommon  in  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  literature 
(Ezk  3S,  ltev  21  [xyyi>.o;\  229  [Tsjot/Ssk]  123  [bpaxiev]).  In  2  Th  2® 
o  xvOpcuTos  Trk  xvou.tot3  ( A'  J  A  =  may  denote  not  a 

person,  but  a  sin  (xtocttkitIx) ;  see  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  July 
1905,  p.  472  f. 

t  The  Hebrew  text  and  its  meaning  are  doubtful  (see  A.  A. 
Bevan.  Daniel,  p.  192).  Our  Lord  adopted  the  current  view 
with  which  the  I, XX  had  made  the  Jews  familiar. 
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(2)  Others  (Bengel,  Swete,  Weiss)  explain  it 
by  reference  to  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Roman  armies.  A  modification  of  this  view 
is  that  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  who  explains  it  of  the 
‘doings  of  the  heathen  conquerors  during  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  Temple.’  XV hen  the  city 
was  taken,  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  Temple 
to  the  standards  (BJ  VI.  vi.  1,  cf.  Tertullian, 
Apol.  16).  Between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Roman  armies  before  Jerusalem  (A.D.  66)  and  the 
final  investment  by  Titus  (just  before  Passover 
A.D.  70),  there  would  be  ample  time  for  flight  ‘to 
the  mountains.’  Even  after  the  final  investment 
there  would  be  opportunities  for  ‘those  in  Judaea’ 
to  escape.  St.  Luke’s  words  (2120)  are  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view. 

(3)  Theodoret  and  other  early  Commentators 
refer  the  prophecy  to  the  attempt  of  Pilate  to  set 
up  effigies  of  the  emperor  in  Jerusalem  (BJ  II. 
ix.  2). 

(4)  Spitta  (Offenb.  des  Joh.  493)  thinks  it  has  to 
do  with  the  order  of  Caligula  to  erect  in  the 
Temple  a  statue  of  himself,  to  which  Divine 
honours  were  to  be  paid  (Ant.  XVlii.  viii.  8).  This 
order,  though  never  executed,  caused  widespread 
apprehension  among  the  Jews. 

(5)  Jerome  (Commentary  on  Mt  24)  suggests 
that  the  words  may  be  understood  of  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Hadrian,  which  in  his  time  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Similarly, 
Chrysostom  and  others  refer  them  to  the  statue  of 
Titus  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Temple. 

(6)  Bousset  treats  the  passage  as  strictly  escha¬ 
tological,  and  as  referring  to  an  Antichrist  who 
should  appear  in  the  ‘  last  days.’  * 

Of  these  views  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  most  probable. 
Considerations  of  chronology  make  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
more  than  doubtful,  while  the  warnings  that  the 
events  predicted  should  come  to  pass  soon  (Mt 
2433. 34,  yqk  1328*30,  Lk  2129"33)  and  the  command  to 
dee  ‘  to  the  mountains  ’  seem  fatal  to  (6).  Between 
(1)  and  (2)  the  choice  is  not  easy,  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  ( 1 ). 
St.  Luke’s  language  (Srav  tSi/Te  KVK.Xovp.evpv  bird 
(TTpaTOTreSiov  ’lepovoaXtip)  is  not  decisive.  He  may 
not  have  intended  his  words  to  be  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  Christ’s  words  so  much  as  an  accommo¬ 
dation  of  them  which  would  be  readily  understood 
by  his  Gentile  readers. 

Literature. — R.  W.  Newton  on  Mt  24  (1S79) ;  Bousset,  Der 
Antichrist (1HSS),  English  tr.  by  A.  II.  Keane,  189G  ;  J.  H.  Russell, 
The  Parousia  (1887) ;  articles  in  Hastings’  Dll  (hy  S.  R.  Driver), 
Encyc.  Bibl.  (by  T.  K.  Cheyne),  Smith's  DB s  (by  W.  L.  Bevan)  ; 
the  Commentaries  of  Bengel,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  H.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Mansel  (in  Speaker’s  Commentary 
on  XT,  i.  139),  H.  B.  Swete,  St.  Mark,  ad  loc. ;  A.  A.  Bevan, 
The  Book  of  Daniel,  ad  loc.  H.  XV.  FULFORD. 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW.— 1.  As  cosmological  terms. 
Like  all  similar  expressions  (ascent,  descent,  etc.), 
they  presented  to  early  ages  a  clear  -  cut  image, 
winch  has  disappeared  with  the  rise  of  modern 
astronomy.  But  this  is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  later  know¬ 
ledge  is  an  aid  to  faith.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  earth  was  still  regarded  as  a 
fixed  body  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
with  the  heavens  surrounding  it  as  vast  spheres. 
But  we  know  now  that  it  is  only  a  small  planet 
revolving  round  the  sun,  which  also  has  a  1  solar 
way,’  so  immense  and  obscure  that  it  is  not  yet 
determined  :  while  the  whole  sidereal  system — of 
which  our  constellation  forms  a  ‘mere  speck’ — is 
‘ alive  with  movements’  too  complex  to  bo  under- 

*  Some  (Keim,  Boltzmann,  Cheyne)  hold  the  passage  to  be 
part  of  an  independent  Jewish  (or  Jewish-Christian)  Apocalypse 
inserted  subsequently  in  the  Gospels.  But  it  occurs  in  all  the 
Synoptists,  and  ‘it  is  difficult  to  think  that  even  these  words 
...  are  without  a  substantial  basis  in  the  words  of  Christ’ 
I  (Driver). 
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stood.  While,  therefore,  ‘above  and  below ’(like 
‘  east,’  ‘  west,’  ‘  north,’  ‘  south  ’)  would  have  for  the 
ancients  an  absolute  and  cosmic,  they  can  have  for 
us  only  a  relative  and  phenomenal,  significance.  We 
still  use  the  old  terms,  just  as  we  still  speak  of  the 
rising  sun,  but  we  do  so  with  a  new  interpretation. 
They  have  no  meaning  in  a  boundless  Universe 
save  in  relation  to  our  observation,  and  appearances 
are  misleading.  But  these  wider  views  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  should  help  us  to  realize  that  all  language 
involving  conceptions  of  time  and  space  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  express  spiritual  realities. 

2.  For  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  and 
kindred  terms  we  turn  first  of  all  to  Jn  823-  42-  44. 
Manifestly,  ‘I  am  from  above’  (Ik  tGjv  — 
came  forth  and  am  come  from  God  ’ ;  and  clearly 
also,  ‘  Ye  are  from  beneath  ’  (<!k  t&v  kAtu)=  ‘  Ye  are 
of  this  world,’  ‘Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil.’ 
‘  The  source  of  My  life  is  above,  i.e.  in  My  Father; 
ye  draw  your  inspiration  from  below,  i.e.  from  a 
malign  spirit  of  darkness.’  This  is  the  spiritual 
significance  of  ‘above  and  below.’  To  be  ‘born 
again,’  or  ‘born  from  above’  (&vwdev)  (Jn  33),  is  to 
be  ‘  born  of  God  ’  (Jn  l13).  To  receive  power  1  from 
above’  (&i ’wdev),  as  in  the  case  of  Pilate  (Jn  1911), 
is  to  receive  it  from  God  (Ro  131).  The  wisdom 
which  is  from  beneath  is  ‘  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  ’ 
(Ja  3‘r>) ;  while  the  wisdom  which  is  ‘  from  above’ 
‘is  of  God’  (cf.  I5  317).  The  following  passages 
may  also  be  consulted:  Jn  313,31  638  1628  2017, 
Ro  lO6'8,  Col  31- 2. 

3.  But,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  in  using 
these  and  all  similar  terms,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  their  inadequacy  and  limitations.  Not 
merely  has  theology  suffered  to  an  extent  that  is 
little  realized,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands 
has  been  impoverished  through  a  tenacious  clinging 
to  an  order  of  ideas  in  a  region  where  they  no 
longer  apply.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
we  must  employ  such  categories  of  thought  even 
though  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  their  inade¬ 
quacy.  ‘A  danger  besets  us  in  the  gravest  shape 
when  we  endeavour  to  give  distinctness  to  the 
unseen  world.  We  transfer,  and  we  must  transfer, 
the  language  of  earth,  the  imagery  of  succession 
in  time  and  space,  to  an  order  of  being  to  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable.  We 
cannot  properly  employ  such  terms  as  “  before  ”  and 
“  after,”  “  here  ”  and  “  there,”  of  God  or  of  Spirit. 
All  is,  is  at  once,  is  present,  to  Him  ;  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Risen  Lord  seem  to  be  designed 
in  part  to  teach  us  that,  though  He  resumed  all 
that  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature,  He 
was  not  bound  by  the  conditions  which  we  are 
forced  to  connect  with  it’  (Westcott,  The  Historic 
Faith,  p.  74).  We  invoke  ‘  our  Father  in  heaven,’ 
not  as  One  who  is  divided  from  us  by  immeasurable 
tracts  of  space,  but  as  far  beyond  our  ignorance 
and  sin — infinitely  above  us,  yet  unspeakably  near. 

‘  Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can 
meet, — 

Closer  iB  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.’ 
So,  when  the  Apostle  bids  us  ‘seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God’  (Col  31),  we  must  shake  off  the  in¬ 
cumbent  thought  of  immeasurable  distances  to  be 
crossed.  And  when  we  think  of  Christ’s  Ascension 
into  heaven,  we  must  not  conceive  of  it  as  a  flight 
into  some  far-off  region,  but  as  His  passing  into  a 
state  of  existence  (of  which  we  gain  hints  during 
the  great  forty  days)  which  we  can  describe  only 
by  employing  words  which,  in  the  very  act  of  using 
them,  we  see  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  He  has 
gone  into  a  state  which  we  cannot  even  imagina¬ 
tively  picture  to  ourselves  without  robbing  it  of 
much  of  its  truth. 

Literature.' — Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  F.  D.  Maurice, 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  [especially  valuable].  If  the  reader 


wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  concepts  of  time 
and  space  in  relation  to  spiritual  realities,  he  will  find  an 
ample  field  of  investigation  by  beginning  with  Kant’s  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  then,  if  he  cares  to,  following 
the  discussion  into  more  recent  works  of  Philosophy.  He 
will  find  two  valuable  chapters  (vi.  and  vii.)  in  Caird’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion ,  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Arthur  Jenkinson. 

ABRAHAM.— It  is  noteworthy  that  while  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  references  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham  are  comparatively  frequent,  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  relation  to  Israel  form  part  of  the 
historical  background  which  they  presuppose,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  which  are  their 
national  inheritance,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  his 
name  does  not  appear  except  in  ch.  8.  In  the 
Synoptists  he  is  the  great  historical  ancestor  of 
the  Jews,  holding  a  unique  place  in  their  reve¬ 
rence  and  affections ;  he  is  their  father,  as  they  are 
each  of  them  his  children  (Mt  39  ||  Lk  38,  Lk  13ls 
1024.  so  1’0  this  the  introductory  title  of  St. 

Matthew’s  Gospel  testifies ;  it  is  ‘  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham.’  And  in  the  genealogical  record 
that  follows,  his  name  stands  at  the  head  (Mt  l2), 
and  through  equally  graduated  stages, — epochs 
marked  by  the  name  of  Israel’s  most  famous  king, 
and  by  the  nation’s  most  bitter  humiliation  (v.17), 
— the  ascent  of  the  Christ  is  traced  to  the  great 
fountain  and  source  of  all  Jewish  privilege  and  life. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke ;  and 
the  difference  indicates  the  different  standpoints  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  thought.  Here  the  historian 
records  no  halting-places  in  his  genealogy,  but 
carries  it  back  in  an  uninterrupted  chain,  of  which 
the  patriarch  Abraham  forms  but  one  link  (Lk  334), 
to  its  ultimate  source  in  God.  See  art.  Gene¬ 
alogies. 

Other  references  in  the  Synoptists  are  on  the 
same  plane  of  thought,  and  presuppose  a  prevalent 
and  accepted  faith,  which  not  only  knew  Abraham 
as  the  forefather  and  founder  of  their  national  life 
in  the  far-off  ages  of  the  past,  but  realized  that  in 
some  sort  or  other  he  was  still  alive  ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  to  be  with  him,  to  be  received  into 
his  bosom  (Lk  1622),  was  the  highest  felicity  that 
awaited  the  righteous  man  after  death.  Both  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  bear  emphatic  testimony 
to  this  belief,  in  their  narrative  of  the  incident  of 
our  Lord’s  solution  of  the  dilemma  presented  by 
the  Sadducees  with  their  tale  of  the  seven  brothers. 
Jesus  quotes  Ex  36  in  proof  of  the  fact  of  the 
patriarchs’  resurrection  and  continued  existence 
(Mt  2232 1|  Mk  1226  Lk  2037),  inasmuch  as  the  Divine 
sovereignty  here  asserted  over  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  necessarily  implies  the  conscious  life  of  those 
who  are  its  subjects.  In  the  Songs  of  Mary  and 
Zacharias,  again  (Lk  l4,i‘55-  8S'7a),  Abraham  is  the 
forefather  of  the  race,  the  recipient  of  the  Divine 
promises  (confirmed  by  an  oath,  Lk  l73)  of  mercy 
and  goodwill  to  himself  and  his  descendants  (cf. 
Gal  310- 1S,  He  613,  Ac  7n,  Ro  413) ;  and  his  name  is 
a  pledge  that  the  same  mercy  will  not  overlook  or 
cease  to  care  for  his  children  (Lk  l65).  And,  finally, 
to  be  with  Abraham  and  bis  great  sons,  to  1  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’  (Mt  811),  is  the  desire  and  re¬ 
ward  of  the  faithful  Israelite.  This  reward,  how¬ 
ever,  Christ  teaches,  is  not  confined  to  the  Jews, 
the  sons  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  still 
less  is  it  one  to  which  they  have  any  right  by 
virtue  of  the  mere  fact  of  physical  descent  from 
him  ;  it  is  one  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  ‘  many  ’  faith¬ 
ful  ones  from  other  lands,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ‘  sons  of  the  kingdom,’  if  they  prove  themselves, 
like  His  present  opponents,  faithless  and  unworthy 
(Lk  1338). 

The  expression  ‘Abraham’s  bosom’  (Lk  1622)  or 
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‘bosoms’  (v.23)*  is  hardly  to  be  understood  as  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  of  an  eminent  or  unusual  degree  Of 
happiness.  It  is  practically  equivalent  to  ‘  Para¬ 
dise.’  And  the  new  condition  of  blessedness  in 
which  Lazarus  linds  himself  is  pre-eminent  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  so  striking  a  reversal  of  the 
relations  previously  existing  between  Dives  and 
himself.  The  parable  says  nothing  of  any  superior 
piety  or  faith  exhibited  by  Lazarus,  which  might 
win  for  him  a  more  exalted  position  than  others. 
As  far  as  his  present  and  past  are  concerned,  it  but 
sets  forth  retributive  justice  redressing  for  him  and 
Dives  alike  the  unequal  balance  of  earth.  ‘  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom,’  like  the  Hades  in  which  the  rich 
man  lifts  up  his  eyes,  is  part  of  the  figurative  or 
pictorial  setting  of  the  parable,  and  indicates  no 
more  than  a  haven  of  repose  and  felicity,  the  home 
and  resting-place  of  the  righteous  with  Abraham, 
who  is  the  typical  example  of  righteousness.  The 
parable  is  on  the  plane  of  popular  belief,  and  of  set 
purpose  employs  the  imagery  which  would  be  most 
familiar  and  intelligible  to  the  hearers,  t 

In  conformity  with  the  general  character  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  the  references  to  Abraham  there 
would  seem  to  imply  a  more  mystical,  less  matter 
of  fact  and  as  it  were  prosaic  manner  of  regarding 
the  great  patriarch.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  8th 
chapter  alone,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  with  J ews 
who  are  said  to  be  believers  in  Jesus  (v.31).  Here 
also  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jews,  and  they 
are  his  children,  his  seed  (vv.37-  39-  5S) ;  and  this  posi¬ 
tion  they  claim  with  pride  (vv.33- 3!)- 63).  It  is  a 
name  and  position,  however,  which  Christ  declares 
is  belied  by  their  conduct,  in  that,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  Abraham’s  seed,  they  do  not  Abraham’s  works, 
in  particular  when  they  conceive  and  plot  the  death 
of  an  innocent  man  (vv.39- 40).  To  the  charge  itself 
they  have  no  answer,  except  to  reassert  their  son- 
ship,  in  this  instance  of  God  Himself  (v.41f  ),  and  to 
repeat  the  offensive  imputation  of  demoniacal  pos- 
seasion  ( v.42).  But  with  almost  startling  abruptness, 
taking  advantage  of  a  phrase  quietly  introduced, 
which  they  interpret  to  imply  freedom  from  physi¬ 
cal  death  for  those  who  accept  Christ’s  teaching, 
they  interrupt  with  the  assertion  that  Abraham 
died  ‘  and  the  prophets’  (v.63),  in  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  tenor  and  assumption  of  the  language 
which  a  moment  before  they  had  employed.  Pro¬ 
bably  they  meant  no  more  than  that  he  and  they, 
like  all  other  men,  had  passed  through  the  gate  of 
death  which  terminates  life  on  earth  ;  and  -were 
more  intent  on  gaining  a  dialectic  advantage  than 
on  weighing  the  implications  of  their  own  words. 
But,  in  spite  of  them,  for  the  few  moments  that  are 
left  the  discourse  preserves  the  high  level  of  other¬ 
worldliness,  to  which  Christ’s  last  words  have 
raised  it ;  and  gives  occasion  for  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  emphatic  assertions  in  which  He  is 
recorded  to  have  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  and 
limitations  of  mere  earthly  experience.  Abraham 
has  seen  His  day  (v.56).  And  by  silence  He  con¬ 
cedes  and  affirms  the  half-indignant,  half-con¬ 
temptuous  and  protesting  question  of  the  Jews; 
He  lias  seen  Abraham,  and  is  greater  even  than 
their  father  (vv.63-  67).  The  climax  is  reached  in 
v.68, — in  a  brief  sentence,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear 
so  evidently  the  stamp  of  simplicity  and  truth, 
would  be  said  to  have  been  constructed  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  the  finest  touch  of 
artistic  feeling  and  insight.  ‘  Before  Abraham 
came  into  being,’ — the  speaker  gathers  up  and 

*  The  plural  form  is  frequently  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers, 
e.g.  Chrys.  Horn.  XL  in  Gen. :  *ivris  ol  Sixx-ioi  .  .  .  tixw  ipym 
voiovvtcci  ils  t our  xokTov?  rov  •rxrpixpxoo  xotrocrr %/roct. 

f  On  the  phrase  ‘  Abraham’s  bosom,’  see  Trench,  Parables is, 
p.  461  ff.,  and  the  references  there  given  ;  Lightfoot,  Hora,  Heb. 
et  Talm.  iii.  p.  167  ff.;  Stevens,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  82 ;  Meyer,  and  the  commentators,  in  loc.  Cf.  also  Salmond 
in  Hastings’  DB  i.  17b  £. 
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utilizes  Jewish  belief  in  its  past  and  reverence  for 
its  head, — ‘I  am.’  Abraham  iyevero ;  Christ  is. 
Thus  was  conveyed  the  answer  to  their  question, 
‘  Art  thou  greater  ?  ’  (v.63) ;  and  thus  was  reasserted 
with  emphasis  the  measureless  distance  between 
Himself  and  the  greatest  of  the  Jews,  and  a 
fortiori,  as  it  would  appear  to  the  company  around, 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  only  notice  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  that  is  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ch. 
46f.  1",  the  same  question  is  addressed  by  the  woman  of  Samaria 
to  Christ:  ‘Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,’— the 
Dispenser  of  the  new  water  with  its  marvellous  properties  than 
the  actual  giver  of  the  well?  It  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  one  of  the  questions  that  more  particularly  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  His  contemporaries  should  be  the  relation 
of  the  Teacher,  who  had  arisen  in  their  midst  and  who  claimed 
so  great  things,  not  only  to  the  earlier  prophets,  but  to  the 
patriarchs  and  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  See  further 
art.  Jacob. 

The  figure  of  Abraham,  therefore,  in  the  Gospels 
is  idealized,  and  invested  with  a  simple  grandeur 
as  the  head  and  founder  of  the  race  in  the  indis¬ 
tinct  ages  of  the  past,  to  whom  are  owing  its  present 
privileges,  and  around  whom  gather  its  future  hopes. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  of  hero-worship,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  mythical  ancestors 
of  other  peoples.  This  conception,  moreover,  apart 
from  St.  John’s  Gospel,  is  purely  patriarchal.  The 
characteristic  Pauline  presentation  of  Abraham  as 
the  father  of  the  faithful  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  as  the  type  and  pattern  of  all  righteousness 
and  obedience,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians,  is  absent  (cf.  also  He 
ll8ff-,  Ja  221- 23).  References  to  the  details  of  his 
history  are  not  indeed  wanting  in  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  all,  as  it 
were,  with  a  moral  and  didactic  purpose :  Gal  423,  the 
two  covenants;  He  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  ; 
Ro  418f-  and  He  ll8- 17,  faith  exhibited  in  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  fatherland,  in  the  birth  and  offering 
up  of  Isaac  ;  Ac  73- ls,  the  same  abandonment  of  his 
country  ancl  the  purchase  of  a  tomb  from  the  sons 
of  Emmor  in  Sychem ;  cf.  1  P  36,  with  a  possible 
reference  to  Gn  1812. 

Later  Hebrew  literature  discussed  especially  this 
aspect  of  his  character,  and  the  historical  view  was 
superseded  by  the  ethical  or  theological.  Cf.,  for 
example,  Pirke  Aboth  v.  4,  of  the  ten  testings  or 
trials  (nui’DJ)  of  Abraham,  and  Taylor,  in  loc.; 
‘  Testament  of  Abraham,’  ed.  M.  II.  James,  Texts 
and  Studies,  ii.  2. 

Literature. — The  authorities  cited  above,  with  articles  on 
‘  Abraham  ’  in  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  the  Commentaries. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

ABSOLUTION. — 1.  Our  Lord’s  words  on  Absolu¬ 
tion.—  We  find  these  in  the  following  passages: 
Mt  1616-19,  especially  this  word  spoken  to  Peter,  ‘  1 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  ’ ; 
Mt  1818  (spoken  to  all  the  Apostles),  ‘Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  what  things 
soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven’;  Jn  2031ff-  ‘Jesus  therefore  said  to  them 
again,  Peace  be  unto  you  :  as  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had 
said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them : 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.’ 

The  first  of  the  sayings — that  about  the  keys 
and  the  binding  and  loosing — we  might  have  been 
under  some  compulsion  to  take  as  for  Peter  alone, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  like  saying  is  repeated 
to  all  the  Apostles  afterwards.  The  words  were 
special  to  Peter,  as  the  early  history  of  the  Acts 
shows ;  but  they  were  not  limited  to  him.  And 
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following  as  they  do  on  his  great  confession — being 
a  prize  and  reward  of  that  confession — they  belong 
to  him  as  a  man  who  had  attained  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Father  to  a  true  faith  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  :  they  belonged  to  all  the 
Apostles  as  men  of  like  faith  :  and  they  belong  to 
the  whole  Church  of  which  these  twelve  were  the 
nucleus,  in  proportion  as  that  faith  is  alive  in  it. 
In  regard  to  the  saying  (in  Jn  2023)  about  the  for¬ 
giveness  and  retaining  of  sins,  it  was  spoken  in  ‘  a 
general  gathering  of  the  believers  in  J erusalem  ’ 
(see  Lk  2433),  and  ‘  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  show  that  the  gift  was  confined  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  group  (as  the  Apostles)  among  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  present.  The  commission,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  properly  as  the  commission  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  society  and  not  as  that  of  the  Christian 
ministry’  (Westcott,  in  loco). 

The  ‘  keys  ’  may  be  understood  as  the  keys  of 
the  porter  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  and  as 
symbolic  of  authority  to  admit  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  or  to  exclude  from  it.  Or  they  may  be 
taken  as  the  keys  of  the  steward  for  use  inside  the 
house,  and  as  symbolic  of  authority  to  open  the 
stores  or  treasuries  of  the  household  of  God  and  to 
give  forth  from  these  treasuries  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  household.  It  is  rather  in  this 
second  sense  that  authority  is  given  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  which  in  Rabbinical  usage  meant  to  forbid 
and  allow  in  matters  of  conduct ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
interpret  the  will  of  God  and  to  enjoin  rules  of 
life  in  harmony  with  that  will.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  has  to 
do  directly  with  things,  not  persons.  But  the  first 
sense,  that  of  admitting  and  excluding,  which  has 
to  do  with  persons,  is  what  is  chiefly  meant  by  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  it  is  as  an  exercise  of  this 
power  and  of  the  power  given  in  the  words,  1  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them,’ 
that  absolution  must  be  considered. 

Our  Lord’s  words  seem  at  first  reading  to  invest 
the  Church  with  absolute  authority,  and  to  promise 
that  Heaven  will  follow  and  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  whatever  that  action  may 
be,  in  forgiving  or  judging,  in  admitting  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  or  excluding  from  it.  But  we 
recoil  from  this  as  impossible.  There  is  no  Church, 
how  great  soever  its  claims  in  regard  to  absolution, 
which  does  not  admit  that  God  alone  forgives  sin. 
We  feel,  however,  that  we  must  find  a  great  sense 
in  which  to  understand  so  great  words  as  those  of 
our  Lord  in  these  commissions.  And  we  observe 
that  before  the  words  in  Jn  2023  our  Lord  breathed 
upon  His  disciples  and  said,  ‘  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost.’  He  imparted  to  them  His  own  very  Spirit, 
so  enabling  them  to  be  His  representatives  and 
equipping  them  to  continue  His  work.  (The  faith 
which  Peter  had  by  revelation  of  the  Father,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  same  Spirit,  was  an  equivalent 
endowment  before  he  received  the  promise  of  the 
keys).  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  His  Church  should  continue  the  exercise 
on  earth  of  the  power  which  He  constantly  exer¬ 
cised  and  set  in  the  forefront  of  His  ministry,  the 
power  of  saying  to  the  penitent,  ‘  Thy  sins  are  for¬ 
given  thee  ’ ;  and  of  saying  this  with  such  assured 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God  and  such  sympa¬ 
thetic  discernment  of  the  spirits  of  men,  that  what 
was  done  by  the  Church  on  earth  should  be  valid 
in  heaven,  and  the  word  of  Christ  by  the  Church 
powerful  to  give  comfort  to  truly  penitent  souls. 

The  Lord  is  concerned  not  only  that  men  be  for¬ 
given,  but  that  His  disciples  should  know  that 
they  are  forgiven.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  has 
not  its  proper  power  in  transforming  their  lives 
unless  they  know  that  they  have  it.  As  long  as 
men  are  under  fear  and  doubt  they  are  not  Christ’s 
freemen  :  their  religion  is  still  only  regulative.  It 


is  when  they  have  an  assured  sense  of  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  to  God  that  a  great  impulse  of 
gratitude,  with  a  new  life  in  their  souls,  makes 
them  free  indeed,  and  strong  in  their  freedom  to 
serve  God.  Christ  accordingly  equips  His  Church 
to  convey  this  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  if  a 
Church  does  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  especially 
if,  as  often,  the  current  idea  in  the  Church  is  that 
to  be  assured  of  forgiveness  is  abnormal  and 
unusual,  the  Church  is  greatly  failing  in  its 
mission.  If  the  form  of  our  Lord’s  promise  in 
Jn  2023  ‘Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,’ etc.,  seem 
too  absolute,  we  must  remember  that  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  then  gave  the  sign  of 
imparting,  is  a  gift  of  exceeding  power,  and  that 
no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  degree  in  which  God 
through  Christ  is  willing  to  give  the  Spirit.  ‘  He 
givetli  not  the  Spirit  by  measure’  (Jn  334).  And 
our  Lord  is  speaking,  according  to  His  wont,  to  the 
ideal  Church,  to  the  Church  which  receives  in  the 
fulness  with  which  He  is  willing  to  bestow.  Just  as, 
speaking  at  the  high  level  of  the  ideal,  He  says 
to  His  servants  in  another  place  (Lk  1016),  ‘  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me :  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  me’ ;  so  He  says  here,  ‘  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,’  etc.  But 
all  these  and  such  like  promises  depend  for  their 
fulfilment  on  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working,  nay, 
reigning,  in  the  Church.  This  power  and  reign  of 
the  Spirit  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  the  faith 
and  receptivity  of  the  Church  ;  and  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  believe  in  God  being  with  it, 
and  while  the  Church  ought  to  clothe  itself  with 
the  mighty  assurance  of  heaven  assenting  to  its 
judgments,  it  can  dare  to  do  so,  and  will  be  able 
to  do  so,  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  sought  and 
obtained  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  before  us  certainly  do 
not  mean  that  forgiveness  by  the  mouth  and  at 
the  will  of  man  is  always  to  be  followed  by  a 
ratification  of  God  in  heaven,  even  though  That 
man  be  an  apostle.  But  they  do  imply  that  when 
Christ’s  servants  do  their  work  in  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  be  able 
to  convey  messages  of  grace  which  will  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  therefore  valid  in 
heaven  :  they  will  be  able  also  to  convey  assur¬ 
ances  of  forgiveness,  which  will  be  owned  of  God 
as  true,  and  will  be  made  effective  by  His  Spirit  in 
enitent  souls.  So  then  the  great  and  chief  means 
y  which  the  Church  has  in  all  ages  fulfilled 
the  work  which  is  sustained  by  these  startling 
promises,  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  by  Jesus  Christ.  By  preaching  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  thousands  of  souls  have  been 
in  all  ages  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness.  Although  the  preaching 
is  public;  and  the  preacher  has  little  or  no  separate 
knowledge  of  individual  hearts,  there  is  a  ‘  privacy 
of  publicity  ’  in  which  whatever  message  he  has 
from  God  is  made  an  absolution  Divine  in  power 
and  assurance  to  one  and  another  of  the  hearers. 
So  effectual  is  preaching  in  the  Spirit,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  that  in  the  Churches  in  which 
there  is  no  ordinance  with  the  title  of  *  private 
absolution,’  the  sense  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is  truer, 
deeper,  and  more  widely  spread  than  in  those 
which  have  such  an  ordinance,  and  count  it  neces¬ 
sary.  Obviously  another  means  by  which  the 
Church  carries  out  the  Lord’s  purpose  of  conveying 
absolution  to  the  penitent  is  by  the  sacraments. 
But  there  is  great  occasion  also  for  the  Church  to 
afford  full  opportunity  for  individual  help  to  souls 
in  spiritual  trouble,  and  such  individual  dealing  as 
may  in  its  issue  amount  to  private  absolution.  In 
every  revival  of  religion  the  need  for  this  is  felt. 
There  are  souls  in  doubt  whether  their  repentance 
and  faith  are  true,  and  whether  they  are  them- 
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selves  accepted  of  God.  Such  souls  seek  the  help 
of  the  Church,  and  often  greatly  profit  by  it. 

‘  Inquiry-rooms  ’  have  been  of  notable  service  in 
modern  ‘missions,’  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
people  in  trouble  of  conscience  about  some  special 
sin  to  long  to  unbosom  themselves  about  it  to  one 
whom  they  feel  to  have  spiritual  authority.  Evan¬ 
gelical  religious  newspapers  have  found  that  they 
supply  a  demand  by  setting  apart  a  column,  often 
largely  used,  for  the  answers  of  some  minister  of 
reputation  to  men  who  open  their  minds  to  him, 
confess  their  chief  sins,  doubts,  or  temptations, 
and  seek  comfort  through  him.  All  the  Churches, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  supplement  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word  by  *  discipline,’  and  their  admis¬ 
sion  to  communion  and  exclusion  from  it  tell 
powerfully  on  the  individual  conscience.  The 
effectiveness  of  all  such  dealing  has  a  natural  basis 
in  the  fact  of  experience  that  a  man’s  judgment  of 
himself  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  judgment  of 
his  fellow-men.  It  belongs  to  human  nature  that 
the  judgment  of  the  community  in  which  a  man 
lives  so  tells  upon  his  spirit  that  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  bear  up  against  it.  This  is  carried  to  a 
higher  power  in  the  Church,  in  the  sphere  wherein 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  works.  The  testimony  of  men 
who  are  spiritually  minded  and  in  communion 
with  God  is  felt  to  have  an  authority  such  that 
great  relief  is  given  to  souls  by  the  Church’s 
absolution,  and  great  burden  imposed  by  its  re¬ 
fusal.  And  justly,  for  the  discernment  of  spirits 
is  one  of  the  gifts  of  tire  Spirit  of  Christ  to  His 
servants.  They  all  have  it  in  some  measure,  some 
in  a  wonderful  measure  (1  Co  215,  1  Jn  220  41),  and 
it  may  be  l'ecalled  that  after  our  Lord  promised  to 
Peter  that  on  him  He  would  build  His  Church,  He 
did  not  say,  as  we  should  have  expected,  ‘  I  will 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  Church,’  but  ‘the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ’ :  from  which  we  infer 
that,  while  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  are  not 
conterminous,  the  Church  is  meant  to  be  a  true 
realization  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  judgments 
valid  for  that  kingdom.  In  an  ideal  Church  this 
would  be  fulfilled.  In  any  actual  Church  the 
power  spoken  of,  at  once  gracious  and  awful,  varies 
in  its  effectiveness  according  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  in  its  office-bearers  and  members. 

2.  History  of  Absolution  in  the  Church. — Tn  the  NT  age  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  ministers  of 
the  Church  for  private  absolution  (Ja  51(>  cannot  be  so  inter¬ 
preted).  Hut  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  it  became 
customary  for  those  who,  after  baptism,  had  fallen  into  gross 
sins,  especially  the  sins  of  idolatry,  adultery,  or  murder,  to  be 
cut  off  from  fellowship,  and  to  be  readmitted  after  repentance 
manifested  by  public  confession  in  the  church.  This  readmis- 
sion  was  an  absolution,  which  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Church’s  power  to  forgive  sins, — a  power,  however,  declared  by 
Tertullian  (tie  Pudic.  xxi.)  to  belong  to  the  Church  only  in  so 
far  as  she  is  composed  of  spiritual  men.  This  power  in  the 
2nd  cent,  was  claimed  as  vested  in  the  whole  episcopate,  and, 
by  and  by,  in  everv  single  bishop ;  still  later,  in  every  priest. 
And  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (Bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  440), 
the  custom  grew  of  private  confession  and  private  absolution. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  many  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  priest  had  power  simply  to  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
God  alone  having  power  to  forgive,  or  whether  the  priest  truly 
himself  exercises  a  power  to  forgive  as  representative  of  God. 

The  final  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  combines  both  these  views.  God  alone 
forgives  sins,  and  He  does  this  solely  on  account  of  the  sinner’s 
repentance.  But  the  priest  is  the  necessary  instrument  of  God. 
God  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  priest’s  absolution  the  means 
by  which  the  grace  is  conveyed,  and  the  word  of  the  priest  is  a 
judicial  act  in  which  he  passes  sentence  on  the  penitent.  The 
priest  is  entitled  to  use  the  words  of  the  ritual,  ‘  I  absolve  thee 
from  thy  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.’  It  is  admitted  that  ‘perfect  sorrow  for  sin  without 
addition  of  external  rite  blots  out  the  stains,  and  restores  the 
peace  of  God  in  the  soul  ’ ;  yet  this  perfect  sorrow  involves  in  a 
well-instructed  Catholic  the  intention  of  confessing  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  priest's  absolution  when  opportunity  offers.  Protestants 
truly  penitent  may'  indeed  receive  the  peace  of  God,  because 
this  desire  of  confession  may  be  regarded  as  implicit  in  them. 
But  confession  to  the  priest  is  a  necessary  duty,  and  priestly 
absolution  may  not  be  omitted  without  loss  of  salvation. 

The  Lutheran  Church  did  not  entirely  abolish  confession  and 
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absolution  ;  but  Luther  made  changes  which  very  greatly' altered 
its  character.  Confession  was  not  made  compulsory  :  it  was  a 
free  opportunity  that  might  be  used  in  case  of  sins  about  which 
the  penitent  could  not  otherwise  attain  to  peace.  Luther  made 
it  unnecessary  in  confession  to  enumerate  every  individual  sin  ; 
and  so  little  was  absolution  sacerdotal  that  it  might  be  given  by' 
a  Christian  layman.  In  course  of  time,  private  confession  to 
the  pastor  mostly  died  out  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  But  it  has 
often  heen  spontaneously  resumed  in  times  of  religious  revival, 
of  which  interesting  examples  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Buchsel’s 
Erinnerungen.  He  testifies  strongly  to  the  benefit  both  to 
pastor  and  people  of  the  Privatbeichte,  as  he  calls  the  Lutheran 
method,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohrbeiehte 
(vol.  ii.  p.  113  ff.).  And  he  justifies  the  word  of  absolution 
spoken  by  the  minister,  ‘I  absolve  thee,’  etc.,  defending  it  from 
the  objection  that  it  is  falsified  and  of  no  effect  if  the  absolved 
has  not  truth  and  faith,  by  saying  that  in  that  case  it  is  still 
effectual  for  judgment,  as  in  thecaseof  the  misuse  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  or,  indeed,  of  the  preached  gospel. 

In  regard  to  the  Anglican  Church,  in  its  ordinary  service  1  the 
absolution  or  remission  of  sins  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
alone,  the  people  still  kneeling,’  is  no  more  than  a  gospel  pro¬ 
clamation  of  God’s  pardon  to  the  penitent,  ending  in  a  pray'er 
for  true  repentance.  The  exhortation  before  the  Communion 
contains  this  invitation,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  curate  :  ‘  If 
there  be  any  of  you  who  .  .  .  cannot  quiet  his  own  conscience, 
let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned 
minister  of  God’s  word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the  ministry 
of  God’s  holy  word  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution, 
together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  to  the  quieting  of  his 
conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.’  From 
this,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  appears  to  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Lutheran,  making  confession  exceptional  not 
compulsory,  and  absolution  not  sacerdotal,  but  a  part  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Word. 

In  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  minister  is 
enjoined  ‘  to  move  the  sick  person  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort:  “Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to  absolve  all 
sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offences  :  and  by  His  authority  committed  to 
me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”’ 

In  the  Presbyterian  Churches  the  words  ‘absolve'  and 
‘  absolution’  are  used  only  of  the  restoration  to  Communion  by 
the  minister  and . elders— i.e.  the  Kirk-Session — of  those  members 
of  the  Church  who  have  fallen  into  any  scandalous  sin  by  which 
Christ  is  publicly  dishonoured.  These  are  usually  dealt  with 
first  by  the  minister  in  private  :  then  they  appear  before  the 
Session,  or  before  a  delegation  of  it,  to  make  acknowledgment, 
and  profess  repentance.  Thereupon  they  may  be  addressed  and 
‘  absolved,’  by  which  is  meant  restored  to  Communion.  This 
dealing  has  been  undoubtedly,  when  used  with  spiritual  tact  and 
tenderness,  a  great  means  of  deepening  both  the  sense  of  sin  and 
the  trust  of  God’s  forgiveness,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  giving 
many  who  had  lost  character  a  new  spiritual  start.  The  value, 
however,  of  this  discipline  depends  wholly  on  the  measure  in 
which  those  who  administer  it  are  Christian,  not  legal,  in  their 
spirit,  and  on  the  support  which  the  discipline  receives  from 
the  spiritual  level  of  the  general  body  of  the  Church. 

• 

3.  Conclusion.—  Absolution,  in  the  full  meaning 
of  bringing  men  into  the  sense  of  God’s  forgiveness 
and  keeping  them  in  that  sense,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  primary  work  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry. 
This  work  is  carried  out  mainly  by  preaching, 
sacraments,  and  individual  dealing  with  souls. 
The  short  history  given  above  indicates  the  more 
or  less  fitting  and  successful  methods  by -which 
the  Christian  Church  has  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
especially  the  duty  of  individual  dealing.  In  order 
that  a  Church  may  be  truly  successful  in  this 
work  of  grace,  it  must  be  largely  and  widely  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  its  whole  mem¬ 
bership.  The  gift  of  power  in  this  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  ministry  ;  it  is  found  wherever 
t-liere  is  a  deeply  spiritual  mind  and  Christian 
experience.  Men  in  spiritual  trouble  do  not  betake 
themselves  to  a  priest  or  minister  unless  they  feel 
him  to  have  the  spiritual  authority  that  belongs  to 
Christ-like  character.  A  merely  official  spiritual 
authority  is  not  seriously  believed  in.  What  com¬ 
forts  and  assures  in  time  of  soul -trouble  is  the 
word  or  sign  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  company  speaking  by  those  who  truly  repre¬ 
sent  it — those  who  are  truly  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry,  or  who  are  shown  by  their  goodness  to 
be  in  the  fellowship  of  God.  On  the  training- 
ship  Shaftesbury  a  bad  boy  met  with  an  accident ; 
he  was  taken  to  the  little  hospital.  When  he  was 
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awake  at  night  he  talked  to  the  nurse.  One  night 
he  said,  ‘  Sister,  I  think  I  am  dying,  and  it  is  so 
hard ;  but-  I  think  if  you  kissed  me  as  if  I  was  a 
good  boy,  I  could  bear  it.’  This  boy,  conscious  of 
an  evil  past  and  struggling  to  escape  from  it,  felt 
as  if  the  kiss  of  that  good  woman  would  give  him 
cheer,  and  hope  of  acceptance  with  God — would  be, 
in  fact,  an  absolution.  A  Christian  minister,  in 
converse  with  a  dying  man  in  whom  he  discerns  a 
true  repentance,  may  be  able  to  say  with  great 
power,  ‘  Brother,  be  assured  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,’  and  great  blessing  of  comfort  to  the  man 
may  follow,  may  indeed  be  looked  for.  Only  in  a 
high  moment  of  spiritual  impulse  and  assurance 
could  the  minister  venture  to  say,  ‘  In  the  name  of 
.the  Lord  Jesus  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins.’ 

Literature. — The  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  especially 
Westcott  on  St.  John,  Bruce  on  St.  Matthew,  Dods  on  St. 
John;  Bishop  Harold  Browne’s  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  A  Catholic  Dictionary  by  Addis  and  Arnold,  art. 
‘  Penance  ’ ;  Canon  Carter's  The  Doctrine  of  Confession  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  Dean  Wace’s  Confession  and  Absolution  ; 
Dr.  Drury’s  Confession  and  A  bsolution ;  Dr.  Biichsel’s  Erin- 
nerungen  aus  dem  Leben  eines  Landgeistlichen  ;  F.  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  of  Brighton,  Sermons,  3rd  series,  v. ;  Selby,  The  Imperfect 
Angel,  etc.,  xii.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

ABYSS  (n  &8u(toos). — The  word  ‘abyss,’  which  we 
find  in  several  places  in  the  RY  of  the  NT,  is  not 
found  in  the  AV.  There  we  find  instead,  in  Stf. 
Luke  (831)  and  in  Romans  (107)  ‘the  deep,’  and  in 
the  Apocalypse  ‘  the  bottomless  pit.’  In  Rev  91-2 
we  find  (RV)  ‘the  pit  of  the  abyss’  (  to  <pptap  ryj s 
d^vaaov),  a  somewhat  peculiar  expression,  but  not 
having,  it  would  seem,  a  different  signification  from 
the  simple  word  ‘abyss.’ 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  word  ‘  abyss  ’  has 
the  same  signification  in  Romans  as  it  has  in  St. 
Luke  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  a  general  way,  of 
course,  the  word  may  be  taken  as  meaning  the 
underworld,  the  world  of  departed  spirits  and  of 
things  dim  and  mysterious, — a  world  conceived  of 
as  deeply  hidden  away  from  that-  of  things  seen 
and  known,  even  as  the  interior  of  the  earth  and 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  hidden.  The  abyss 
is  certainly  the  realm  of  the  departed  in  Ro  107, 
where  St.  Paul  himself  interprets  the  word  for  us  : 

‘  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  (that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead)?’  But  a  more 
specific  meaning  than  that  of  simply  the  under¬ 
world  must  be  given  to  the  word  in  Lk  831  and  in 
the  various  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  where  it 
occurs.  The  abyss  is  not  even  in  Lk  831,  perhaps, 
the  ultimate  place  of  punishment,  but  it  is  there 
assuredly  a  place  of  restraint  and  of  terror,  as  it  is 
also  so  far  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  abyss  in  the 
latter  is  the  Satanic  underworld,  the  dark  and 
mysterious  region  out  of  which  evil  comes,  but 
also  the  prison  in  which  during  the  millennial  period 
Satan  is  confined.  Of  course  much  that  is  given 
in  the  Apocalypse  is  given  under  poetic  imagery. 
The  abyss  is  rather  a  condition  of  spiritual  beings 
than  a  region  of  space.  But  under  the  imagery 
there  is  fact,  the  fact  that  there  are  spiritual 
beings  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  in  their  very  opposi¬ 
tion  conscious  of  His  restraining  power.  Satan 
is  bound  for  a  season  in  the  abyss.  He  has  no 
absolute  power,  but  must  submit  to  such  restraint 
as  is  put  upon  him.  Evil  comes  from  the  abyss, 
but  the  very  Spirit  of  evil  has  to  submit  to  being 
bound  there. 

Literature. — The  Commentaries  on  the  passages  above  cited; 
the  art.  ‘  Abyss’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  in  the  Encyc.  Biblica. 

George  C.  Watt. 

ACCEPTANCE. — The  state  or  relation  of  being 
in  favour,  especially  with  God.  It  is  a  common  OT 
conception  that  has  been  carried  over  into  the  NT. 
In  the  former  it  has  both  a  ceremonial  significance, 
involving  the  presence  of  an  approved  offering  or 


a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  also  an  ethical 
significance,  involving  divinely  approved  conduct. 
The  Hebrew  expression  dud  ‘  to  lift  up  or  accept 
the  face  or  person  of  one,’  becomes  in  NT  irpbaunrov 
Xapfiaveiv,  ‘  to  accept  the  person  or  presence,’ which, 
however,  with  its  derivatives,  irpoaomo'Xnp.TrTeiv  and 
TrpoauTroXijpnrTris,  always  implies  the  acceptance  of 
the  outward  presence,  without  regard  to  the  in¬ 
ward  or  moral  qualities ;  hence,  in  a  bad  sense, 
partiality,  as  in  Lk  2021  (cf.  Mt  2216  and  Mk  1214). 
In  a  good  sense  the  idea  is  expressed  by  ei japearos, 
‘  well-pleasing  ’  (Mt  317  ‘  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ’ ;  cf.  Mt  176) ;  cf.  also 
Sckto s,  ‘acceptable’  (Lk  424,  Ph  418),  used  with 
eviavTb s,  ‘acceptable  year’  (Lk  419)  and  with  /catpos, 
‘  acceptable  time  ’  (2  Co  62),  of  a  period  or  time  when 
God’s  favour  is  specially  manifest.  In  numerous 
passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  acceptance 
with  God  comes  only  through  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Jn  146,  Eph  l6  ‘accepted  in  the  Beloved,’  Ro  1418, 
He  1321).  So  also  the  disciple’s  conduct  and  ser¬ 
vice  are  to  be  such  as  will  find  acceptance  with 
Christ  (Eph  510,  2  Co  59;  cf.  He  1228).  See,  further, 
art.  Access. 

As  applied  to  our  Lord  Himself,  the  idea  of  His 
acceptance  both  with  God  and  man  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Gospels.  Of  Jesus  as  a  growing 
boy  this  twofold  acceptance  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
is  expressly  affirmed  (Lk  262).  His  perfect  accept¬ 
ance  with  the  Father  is  testified  to,  not  only  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  both  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  (Mt  317 1|)  and  towards  its  close  (Mt  175|i), 
but  by  the  constant  affirmations  of  His  own  self- 
consciousness  (Mt  1 127 1|,  Mk  12®  ||,  Jn  520  S29  1017, 
159  etc.).  The  favour  with  which  He  was  regarded 
by  the  people  when  He  first  came  declaring  ‘the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,’  is  proved  not  only  by 
such  notices  as,  ‘  The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly’  (Mk  1237),  but  by  the  crowds  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  constantly  all  through  the  period  of 
public  favour.  So  far  as  acceptance  with  men  is 
concerned,  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the 
picture.  ‘  No  prophet,’  He  said,  ‘  is  acceptable  in 
his  own  country  ’  (Lk  424).  His  own  brethren  did 
not  believe  on  Him  (Jn  73"5),  His  own  townsmen 
thrust  Him  out  of  their  city  (Lk  I28- 29),  His  own 
people  were  guilty  at  last  of  that  great  act  of  re¬ 
jection  which  found  utterance  in  the  shouts,  ‘Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas’  (Jn  1840),  and  ‘Crucify 
him,  crucify  him’  (Lk  2321),  and  was  visibly  set 
forth  to  all  coming  time  when  He  was  nailed  to  a 
cross  in  full  sight  of  Jerusalem  (see  Rejection). 
He  who  had  been  accepted  for  a  time  was  now  ‘  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground,’  the  ‘  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  of  men  ’  (Is  532- 3).  And  yet  it  was  from  this 
same  root  of  rejection  and  sorrow  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ  was  to  grow  into  universal  forms. 
Being  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  He  drew  all  men 
unto  Him  (Jn  1232).  And  though  as  the  well- 
beloved  Son  He  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  favour 
in  His  Father’s  sight,  it  was  through  enduring  the 
cross  and  despising  the  shame  that  He  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (He  122 ;  cf. 
Ph  2811).  E.  B.  Pollard. 

ACCESS  (Trpoaayioyr)). — No  word  in  the  English 
language  expresses  the  double  meaning  of  irpoa- 
<1701777.  While  the  AV  translates  it  invariably 
‘access,’  the  RV  more  accurately  renders  ‘our 
access  ’  in  Ro  52  and  Eph  218. 

The  npocrayuyeijs  at  Eastern  courts  acted  as 
official  introducer  in  conducting  strangers  to  a 
king’s  presence.*  Whether  there  were  any  allusion 
to  this  or  not  in  the  minds  of  our  New  Testament 
writers,  the  custom  illustrates  appropriately  one  use 
of  the  word  ‘access.’  Christ  as  our  Introducer 
obtains  admission  for  us  into  the  favour  and 
*  Tholuck,  Rom.  l.c.,  and  Usteri,  Lehrb.  II.  i.  1,  p.  101. 
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presence  of  God.  irpoaayuyp  is  ‘  adit  us  ad  rem  vel 
\ personam  ’  (Grotius).  It  means  (1)  ‘  introduction,’ 
‘admission’  (see  references  to  classical  Greek 
authors,  and  to  Chrysostom  in  Ellicott  on  Eph  218) ; 
(2)  ‘  liberty  of  approach.’ 

‘Access’  ( Trpocraywyv )  occurs  in  three  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  Ho  52,  Eph  218,  and  312.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  passages  will  best  explain  what 
‘access’  meant  in  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  1  P  318  ‘  For  Christ 
also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  (wpoanydyg)  to 
God  ’ ;  and  afterwards,  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  regarding  ‘access’  as  the 
act  of  drawing  near  to  God  through  the  great 
High  Priest  must  be  stated. 

1.  Ro  S2  ‘Through  whom  we  have  also  [mu, 
‘copulat  et  auget’  (Toletus),  ‘answering  almost  to 
our  “  as  might  be  expected  ”  ’  (Alf.)]  got 

our  access  (introduction)  by  our  [ttj]  faith,  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand.’  The  Perfect  tense 
is  used  in  connexion  with  that  justifying  act  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  v.1.  Access  is  not  here  a  second 
privilege  of  the  justified,  but  introduction  to  the 
very  grace  of  justification  itself.  We  owe  to  Christ 
not  only  peace  as  the  primary  blessing  of  justifi¬ 
cation,  but  admission  to  that  state  which  is  the 
atmosphere  of  peace. 

This  paragraph,  beginning  with  v.1  and  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  the  justified,  is  founded  on  the 
doctrinal  basis  just  laid  down.  The  Apostle  has 
examined  the  world  of  men,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
prevalent  antithesis  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  His 
spiritual  diagnosis  revealed  the  fact  of  universal 
sin  and  universal  condemnation.  A  guilty  race, 
a  holy  God,  and  a  broken  law,  with  its  death 
penalty,  were  factors  in  the  problem  for  solution. 
This  problem,  insoluble  by  man,  is  taken  in  hand 
by  Christ.  Christ  provided  a  solution  as  effectual 
as  the  need  for  it  is  clamant.  The  summary  of 
that  solution  as  contained  in  424f-  is  the  Divine 
certificate  of  its  efficacy.  It  was  written  not  for 
the  sake  of  Abraham  alone  (a  typical  case  of  its 
application),  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be 
imputed,  if  we  believe  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
our  Lord  from  the  dead  ;  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification. 
Based  on  this,  ch.  5  begins :  ‘  Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus'  Christ.’  Before  getting  further, 
the  Apostle  ‘harks  back’  in  v.2  to  the  thought  of 
justifying  grace,  access  to  which  is  by  Christ. 

Into  the  state  of  justifying  grace  we  have  access 
through  Christ’s  Passion.  His  introduction  in¬ 
cludes,  nay,  is  the  starting-point  of,  liberty  of  ap¬ 
proach.  The  need  of  an  introduction  implies  that 
we  were  outside  the  state  into  which  we  are 
introduced.  St.  Paul  himself  had  experienced 
transition  from  the  condition  of  a  condemned,  to 
that  of  a  justified,  sinner.  ‘Barnabas  introduced 
him  to  the  apostles  (Ac  927),  and  there  were  others 
“that  led  him  by  the  hand  to  Damascus  ”  ( v.8) ;  but 
it  was  Christ  that  introduced  and  led  him  by  the 
hand  into  this  grace’  (M.  Henry).  Christ  intro¬ 
duces,  ‘  Contigit  nobis  ut  perduceremur ’  (Erasmus). 
He  does  not  drag  unwilling  followers.  Faith  is 
the  following  foot.  If  He  draws  us,  we  run  after 
Him. 

2.  Eph  218  ‘For  through  him  we  both  have  our 
access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.’  312  ‘In 
whom  we  have  our  boldness  and  our  access  with 
confidence  by  the  faith  of  him.’  The  old  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  whether  access  means  in  these  verses 
introduction  or  liberty  of  approach,  still  survives. 
Among  moderns,  Alford  and  Ellicott  take  opposite 
sides.  Alford  contends  for  the  latter  as  ‘better 
representing  the  repetition,  the  present  liberty  of 
approach  which  fx0/-16'' implies,  but  which  ‘  ‘ introauc- 
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tion  ”  does  not  give.’  While  pressing  the  point  that 
as  ‘boldness’  (irappijaia)  is  subjective  in  31-,  ‘access’ 
there  coupled  with  it  must  also  be  subjective,  lie 
gives  away  his  case  by  admitting  that  the  second 
term  {■npoaaywyp)  is  ‘less  purely  so  than  the  first’ 
{irappyaia).  Ellicott  argues  for  ‘  introduction  ’  on 
grounds  of  lexical  and  classical  usage,  but  also 
makes  the  significant  admission  that  the  transitive 
meaning  of  irpoca-ywyt]  is  a  little  less  certain  in  312 
than  it  is  in  218,  on  account  of  its  union  with  the 
intransitive  irappyaia. 

Where  equally  competent  critical  authorities 
thus  differ,  the  context  of  the  passages  may  be 
allowed  -to  decide  between  them.  In  the  paragraph 
2U-22,  -where  « access’  (v.18)  appears,  the  Apostle 
writes  of  a  change  in  the  Ephesians’  relations  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  change  already  described  as 
having  taken  place  in  their  moral  and  spiritual 
condition.  At  one  time  they  were  afar  off,  aliens, 
strangers,  hopeless,  godless.  A  change  was  effected 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Those  for  whom  His  death 
procured  peace  are  now  declared  to  be  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  saints,  members  of  the  household  of 
God,  stones  in  that  living  temple  in  which  God 
dwells  through  the  Spirit.  There  is  surely  some¬ 
thing  more  implied  by  ‘access’  in  such  a  setting 
than  mere  liberty  of  approach  to  God.  The 
Church  is  Christ’s  body,  sharing  the  privileges  of 
its  Head.  The  reconciliation  effected  by  His  blood 
is  not  a  mere  potential  one.  Very  definite  language 
is  used  to  express  change  of  relationship:  v.13 
‘  were  brought  nigh  ’  (historic).  To  become  citizens 
of  a  kingdom,  members  of  a  household,  stones  in  a 
building,  implies  a  definite  act  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  persons  or  things  thus  brought  into  these 
new  relations.  Access  in  the  sense  of  introduction 
seems  to  express  most  fitly  the  alteration  thus  con¬ 
textually  described. 

The  argument  for  ‘  introduction  ’  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  312.  In  the  context  preceding,  St.  Paul 
has  been  speaking  of  his  own  office  as  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  was  made  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  order  by  its  means  to  bring  the  Gentiles 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  instruct 
men  as  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Redemp¬ 
tion.  That  purpose,  executed  in  Christ,  mani¬ 
fested  to  principalities  and  powers  in  heaven  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Had  the  ‘access’  been  used  by 
itself  in  v.12  after  the  above  line  of  thought,  that 
would  not  point  to  introduction  rather  than  to 
liberty  of  approach.  But  standing  as  it  does  be¬ 
tween  ‘  boldness  ’  (irappycriav)  and  ‘  with  confidence  ’ 
(iv  ireTToidyaei),  ‘liberty  of  approach’  scarcely  ex¬ 
presses  all  the  author’s  thought.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  terms  indicates  an  attempt  to  give  utterance 
to  something  besides  this.  And  so,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Ro  52  and  Eph  218,  we  are  warranted 
here  also  in  translating  irpoaayuyr),  by  ‘  introduc¬ 
tion.’  ‘While  the  former  of  the  parallel  terms 
(boldness)  describes  the  liberty  with  which  the 
newborn  Church  of  the  redeemed  address  them¬ 
selves  to  God  the  Father  and  the  unchecked 
freedom  of  their  petitions,  the  latter  (admittance) 
takes  us  back  to  the  act  of  Christ  by  which  He 
introduced  us  to  the  Father’s  presence  and  gave  us 
the  place  of  sons  in  the  house’  (Findlay  in  Expos. 
Bible,  ‘Ephesians’). 

Confusion  has  been  created  by  expositors  in¬ 
sisting  that  ‘access’  must,  in  the  three  passages 
where  the  word  occurs,  always  mean  either  intro¬ 
duction,  or  liberty  of  approach  exclusively.  But 
the  larger  concept,  ‘introduction,’  includes  the 
lesser,  ‘  liberty  of  approach.’  To  put  it  in  another 
way — the  latter  term  follows  from  the  former. 
Presentation  at  the  Court  of  Heaven  gives  one 
the  right  to  return  there.  It  secures  habitual 
access  to  God  at  all  times. 

3.  1  P  318  ‘  Because  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins 
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once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  us  (irpooayayp)  to  God.’  The  Apostle 
does  not  set  himself  in  this  Epistle  to  expound  the 
theology  of  the  Passion.  Ilis  general  purpose  is  to 
comfort  and  sustain  Christians  who  are  suffering 
persecutions.  Some  of  them  were  slaves,  enduring 
wrongs  from  cruel  masters  because  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  These  were  directed  to  the  exemplary 
character  of  Christ’s  sufferings.  In  313  St.  Peter 
assures  them  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  for  well¬ 
doing  than  for  evil-doing.  Then  in  v.18  he  link's 
them  in  thought  with  the  suffering  Saviour.  But 
it  is  not  on  the  exemplary  significance  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  that  he  enlarges.  That  is  left  behind. 
The  writer  is  spellbound  by  the  very  mention  of 
the  Cross,  and  for  a  moment  he  forgets  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  directing  some  wronged  slaves  to  Christ  as 
the  supreme  example  of  suffering  innocence,  that 
he  may  state  again  the  wider  and  deeper  meaning 
of  his  Lord’s  Passion.  Christ  suffered  in  connexion 
with  sin  once  for  all  (dir a£).  The  unique  signifi¬ 
cance  of  His  death  consisted  in  its  being  the 
death  of  a  righteous  person  for  the  unrighteous 
(Si/catos  inrtp  dSUoov)  ;  and  His  action  had  this  end 
in  view,  that  He  might  conduct  us  (irpoaaydyr))  to 
God  :  ‘  ut  nos,  qui  abalienati  fueramus,  ipse  abiens 
ad  Patrem,  secum  una,  justificatos  adduceret  in 
coelum,  v."2,  per  eosdem  gradus  quos  ipse  emensus 
est,  exinanitionis  et  exaltationis  ’  (Bengel).  ‘And 
if  the  soul  bear  back  still  through  distrust,  He 
takes  it  by  the  hand  and  draws  it  forward  ;  leads 
it  unto  His  Father  ;  presents  it  to  Him,  and  leaves 
not  the  matter  till  it  [the  reconciliation  between  a 
sinner  and  God]  be  made  a  full  and  sure  agree¬ 
ment’  (Leighton). 

4.  The  word  irpoaayio yf  is  not  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Access  is  expressed  there  in 
different  language  from  that  in  the  passages  con¬ 
sidered,  because  it  is  associated  with  somewhat 
different  ideas.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  writing 
as  a  pastor,  not  as  an  evangelist,  aims  at  con¬ 
serving  rather  than  initiating  faith.  Instead 
of  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  idea  of  the  Saviour 
leading  in  a  sinner,  we  have  the  sinner  coming  to 
the  Saviour.  Introduction  (wpocraycoyi))  becomes 
access,  liberty  of  approach,  approximat  ion.  Sinners 
are  represented  in  the  very  act  of  approaching — 
are  exhorted  to  approach.  The  worshippers  under 
the  law  were  robs  irpo<repxop.£vovs,  ‘  the  comers  ’ 
(He  101)  ;  ‘  not  those  that  come  to  the  worship,  but 
those  who  by  the  worship  come  to  God’  (Owen). 
Under  the  gospel  (Judaism  evolved)  their  attitude 
and  character  remained  the  same  :  725  ll8  (singular) 
or  4Ui  102S,  where  believers  are  exhorted  to  draw 
near  (irpooepxd)p.eda). 

As  a  Hebrew  Christian  addressing  Hebrew 
Christians,  the  writer  of  Hebrews  makes  large  use 
of  Old  Testament  conceptions  and  Old  Testament 
rites  familiar  to  himself  and  his  correspondents. 
Urging  upon  them  the  truth  ‘that,  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  the  true  and  final  religion’  (Davidson), 
he  presents  a  series  of  contrasts  between  what  was 
elementary  in  Judaism  and  the  finished  product  of 
Christianity.  Modern  readers  are  apt  to  lose 
themselves  amid  unfamiliar  details  here.  But  it 
is  possible  to  set  these  details  in  the  background, 
and  yet  grasp  the  permanent  truths,  which  are  as 
important  for  us  as  for  the  readers  to  whom  such 
details  became  the  most  effective  illustrations. 
\N  e  shall  keep  this  in  view  when  attempting  now 
to  summarize  the  great  facts  associated  with  the 
idea  of  access  in  the  four  Epistles  already  referred 
to. 

(1)  The  need  of  access  to  implies  separation  from 
God— want  of  fellowship  like  that  enjoyed  by 
those  who  walk  in  the  light.  We  are  by  nature 
afar  off  (Eph  tJ13),  aliens  (v.,s).  There  is  an  en¬ 
mity  which  must  be  slain  before  peace  is  effected.  ' 


The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  all  ungodli¬ 
ness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  (Ro  l18).  The 
Ephesians  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  (Eph 
23).  That  exhortation  used  in  Hebrews  to  draw 
near  (41(i  It)22)  could  be  addressed  only  to  those 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  God.  ‘Whereas  it 
is  emphatically  affirmed  that  He  is  able  to  save 
unto  the  uttermost,  it  is  supposed  that  great 
oppositions  and  difficulties  do  lie  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment’  (Owen). 

(2)  The  great  separating  barrier  is  sin.  All 
have  sinned  (Ro  323) :  and  the  correlative  of  uni¬ 
versal  sin  is  universal  condemnation.  Sin  and 
death  are  so  associated  as  to  be  completely  one 
(Ro  512- 1J- 15- 17- 21 ).  The  Ephesians  are  represented 
as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (21). 

(3)  All  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  conspired 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  sin,  in  a  way  corre¬ 
sponding  to  its  magnitude.  Access  is  (a)  to  (repos) 
the  Father  (Eph  218)  —  representing  the  God  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  reconciled  and  introduced,  and 
into  whose  family  we  are  to  be  adopted  ;  ( b )  through 
(Sid)  the  Son  (Ro  52,  Eph  218);  (c)  by  (£v)  the 
Spirit  (Eph  218). 

(4)  This  is  the  special  work  of  Christ.  He  bridges 
the  gulf  which  sin  has  created  between  God  and 
man.  We  have  access  into  the  grace  of  justifica¬ 
tion  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia¬ 
tion  through  faith  in  His  blood  (Ro  324,  25).  The 
double  alienation  from  God  and  His  Church  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Ephesians  is  removed  through  Christ — by 
His  blood  (213),  by  His  flesh  (v.16),  by  His  Cross 
(v.36). 

The  steps  whereby  access  was  effected  by  Christ 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  1  P  318.  His  death  has 
a  connexion  with  sin.  He  suffered  once  for  all 
(d-rraf),  ‘  so  that  to  them  who  lay  hold  on  Him  this 
holds  sure,  that  sin  is  never  to  be  suffered  for  in  the 
way  of  strict  justice  again,  as  not  by  Him,  so  not  by 
them  who  are  in  Him’  (Leighton).  The  unique 
significance  of  Christ’s  suffering  in  connexion  with 
sins  is  expressed  in  the  words  ‘the  just  for  the 
unjust’  (SLkcuos  inrep  aSiKuir).  In  dying,  the  right¬ 
eous  One  took  on  Himself  the  liability  of  the 
unrighteous.  Access  to  God  was,  in  St.  Peter’s 
estimation,  thus  purchased  at  an  unspeakable 
price.  ‘  A  righteous  One  has  once  for  all  faced, 
and  in  death  taken  up  and  exhausted,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  unrighteous,  so  that  they  no  more 
stand  between  them  and  God’  (Denney,  The  Death 
of  Christ,  n.  102). 

The  author  of  Hebrews  explains  and  illustrates 
by  a  method  sui  generis,  how  Christ  obtains  access 
for  us.  Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest  interceding 
for  men  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  the  function 
which  He  discharges  in  heaven  is  based  on  the 
death  which  He  died  on  earth.  A  priest’s  duty  is 
to  establish  and  represent  fellowship  between  God 
and  man.  Christ  found  that  sin  barred  the  way  to 
this  fellowship,  and  accordingly  dealt  with  sin. 
He  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  this  end — to 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (He 
217).  In  contrast  with  the  Levitical  priests  and 
their  duties,  Christ’s  Person  and  work  are  perfect 
(rAeio?)-  He  deals  with  sin  by  way  of  sacrifice. 
This  He  did  once  when  He  offered  up  Himself 
(727).  ‘Once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him¬ 
self’  ( 9-B).  ‘Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many’  (v.28).  ‘  For  by  one  ottering  he  hath 

perfected  for  ever  [‘  to  perfect,’  reXeioOi',  ‘  is  to  bring 
into  the  true  condition  of  those  in  covenant’] 
them  that  are  sanctified’  [‘to  sanctify,’  a ytafeiv, 

‘  is  to  make  to  belong  to  God,’  Davidson]. 

Associated  with  the  same  conception  of  sacrifice 
are  the  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  blood  of 
Christ,  lie  entered  into  the  Holy  Place  by  (Sia) 
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His  blood  ( 9 ’ 2 ) .  The  blood  of  Christ,  who  offered 
Himself  to  God,  purges  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  (v.14).  We  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (101!l).  Access  is 
therefore  dependent  on  Christ’s  Person  and  work. 
In  reliance  on  His  sacrifice  (101!l),  along  a  way  con¬ 
secrated  by  His  death  (v,20),  mindful  of  their  High 
Priest  (v.-1)  in  heaven,  believers  are  exhorted  to 
draw  near  to  God.  The  exhortation  in  4ltt  to  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace  is  also  founded  on 
Jesus  having  passed  into  the  heavens  as  our  great 
High  Priest:  and  it  adds  the  thought  of  Christ’s 
sympathy,  as  having  experienced  infirmities  and 
temptations  Himself,  in  order  to  encourage  sup¬ 
pliants  for  mercy  and  grace.  The  truth  put  lior- 
tatively  in  these  passages  is  also  taught  directly 
in  72!i,  where  access  is  linked  with  intercession. 
This  intercession,  of  which  an  example  is  preserved 
in  Jn  17,  is  continued  in  heaven,  and  derives  its 
power  from  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered  on 
earth. 

(5)  Faith  is  the  subjective  condition  of  those 
who  have  access  (Ilo  3-r>  52,  Eph  3]2).  ‘He  who 
comes  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is’  (He  1  Ifi). 
T1  le  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  is  a  record  of 
faith  in  action,  faith  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of 
saints,  who  first  came  to  God,  and  then  acted  and 
endured,  because  sustained  by  the  strength  of  God. 

Literature. — Tlic  Commentaries  on  the  passages  discussed, 
especially  Sanday-Headlam  on  Homans',  Kliicott,  Meyer,  II.  G. 
Miller,  and  Armitage  Robinson  on  Ephesians ;  Delitzsch, 
Davidson,  WesteotX,  and  Bruce  on  Hebrews',  also  Calvin's 
Institutes,  in.  xiii.  6,  xx.  12;  Cremer’s  JHblico-Theol.  Lex.  ', 
Denney,  The,  Death  of  Christ. ;  Expositor,  4th  series  [181X1], 

ii.  131 ;  2nd  series  [1882],  iv.  321. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

ACCOMMODATION.— 

i.  The  Incarnation  as  the  supreme  example. 

(a)  The  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus. 

(/>)  The  temptations  to  which  He  was  subjected. 

(c)The  mental  and  spiritual  sufferings  experienced  by 
Him. 

ii.  Incidents  inferentially  valuable. 

(a)  His  education  in  a  pious  Jewish  home. 

(b)  The  deliberate  acceptance  and  public  avowal  by 

Him  of  the  limitations  conditioning  human 
life. 

(c)  Revelation  of  these  limitations  involved  in  the 

spontaneity  of  His  attitude  towards  (1)  llis 
fellow-men,  (2)  Ilia  Father. 

iii.  Jesus’  activity  as  Teacher. 

(<i)  Repeated  assertions  as  to  nature  of  the  authority 
wielded  by  Him. 

(6)  Objective  of  1  lis  message  defined  by  (1)  the  national 
characteristics  of  llis  fellow  countrymen ;  (2) 
their  theological  and  traditional  beliefs — 

(«)  Messianic  kingdom. 

(/3)  Doctrine  of  angel-mediation. 

(y)  GurrenfcCOnceptions  of  the  power  of  Satan 
and  of  evil  spirits. 

(c)  Methods  employed  by  Jesus  in  llis  teaching:  (1) 
parables  purposely  and  economically  utilized  ; 
(2)  use  of  popular  figurative  expressions ;  (3) 
employment  of  aphorism,  allegory,  etc. ;  (4)  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  current  conceptions  as  to — 

(«)  Natural  phenomena. 

(/3)  Anthropology. 

iv.  Attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  Messianic  hopes  of  His  day. 

(а)  Assumption  of  the  title  ‘Son  of  Man.’ 

(б)  Attitude  towards  the  Jewish  Canon  of  Scripture 

observable  in  llis  acceptance  of  (1)  its  general 
historicity ;  (2)  the  traditional  view  of  the  author¬ 
ship  and  interpretation  of  l’s  110. 

v.  Summary  and  practical  conclusion. 

Literature. 

The  term  ‘  accommodation  ’  may  be  defined  as 
the  principle  or  law  according  to  which  God  adapts 
His  Self-revelation  to  the  capacities  and  limitations 
of  created  intelligences.  In  every  age,  from  the 
earliest  onwards,  this  Self-revelation  of  God  has 
been  made,  and  has  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Between  t  he  time  when  men  conceived  of  God  in 
the  rudimentary  anthropomorphism  of  Gn  dH  and 
the  time  of  the  highest  attainment  by  the  human 

mind  of  His  Nature  and  Being  (Jn  4 . ),  every 

conceivable  gradation  occurs  in  the  extent  and 
character  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  men. 
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i.  The  Incarnation  as  the  supreme  example. 
— This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  self- 
imposed  limitations  of  Christ,  or  how  far  the 
modern  theories  of  the  Jcenosis  (wh.  see)  are  justified 
by  revelation,  directly  or  by  implication.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  how  far  the  Gospels,  as 
we  have  them,  point  to  a  real  adoption  by  Him  of 
the  conditions  of  that  life  which  He  assumed,  and 
involved  Him  cx  necessitate  in  the  limitations  of  a 
real  human  life. 

(«)  So  complete  is  the  accommodation  to  the 
capacities  ana  requirements  of  infanthood,  that 
St.  Luke  scruples  not  to  record,  as  part  of  the 
angelic  message,  the  finding  by  the  shepherds  of 
.  .  .  ‘  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
lying  in  a  manger’  (Lk  212),  and  St.  Matthew 
makes  the  safety  of  His  childhood  depend  on  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  Joseph  and  His  mother,  their 
return  from  enforced  exile  being  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  ‘  they  are  dead  that  sought  the  young 
child’s  life’  (Mt  220).  All  this  presupposes,  of 
course,  His  development  along  the  lines  of  human 
growth,  which  is  boldly  outlined  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  much  debated  passage,  ‘Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  men’  (Lk  2“).  If  these  words  are  to  he  in¬ 
terpreted  according  to  their  obvious  meaning,  they 
imply  a  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical 
advancement  along  lines  as  normal  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  those  which  marked  the  growth  of  the 
child  Samuel.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  marked  reference  to  the  words  .  .  .  sal  ayadbv 
Kai  pera  Kvplou  teal  pera,  avdpuiruv  of  1  S  226  [LXX]. 

‘  Christ’s  growth  was  from  His  birth  a  holy  growth  ’ 
(Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  Eng.  tr.  p.  282); 
but  the  words  ‘the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong’ 
(Lk  240)  point  to  the  essentially  human  conditions 
under  which  that  growth  was  ellected. 

The  sole  incident  in  connexion  with  His  boyhood 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  our  reliable  authori¬ 
ties  is  that  of  His  visit  to  the  temple  (Lk  241ff-). 
Short,  however,  as  it  is,  it  throws  a  clear  light  on 
the  nature  and  reality  of  the  advance  ‘  in  wisdom 
and  favour,’  and  its  uninterrupted  continuity  is 
well  expressed  in  v.40,  if  we  give  the  word  ttAt^oiL 
pevov  its  proper  significance.  Day  by  day  He  was 
being  filled  with  wisdom.  Even  at  this  age,  His 
marvellous  intellectual  powers  displayed  them¬ 
selves,  and  already  He  exhibited  that  keen  insight 
which  in  after  life  He  so  frequently  showed.  The 
verb  used  to  express  the  amazement  of  the  learned 
teachers  (i^wTarTo)  shows  how  much  these  men 
wondered  at  the  Boy’s  knowledge  and  at  the  depth 
of  His  understanding  (eni  rrj  avvtaei).  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  feature  of  the  narrative,  the  historian 
is  far  from  leading  us  to  suppose  that  there  xvas 
anything  supernatural  in  the  matter.  He  lather 
represents  Jesus  as  a  hoy  of  a  singularly  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  who  deliberately  determines  to  find 
out  for  Himself  the  solution  of  many  problems 
w  hich  puzzled  Him  during  the  course  of  His  home 
education,  and  for  which  He  could  find  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  from  His  teachers  in  Nazareth. 
He  sits  down  (saOt^ipevov)  at  the  feet  of  these  great 
teachers  (StdacKahuv)  as  a  learner  (cf.  St.  l’aul  s 
description  of  his  own  education  in  the  Law,  Ae 
22:i).  Nor  are  we  to  look  upon  the  circumstance 
in  the  temple  as  constituting  an  exhibition  of 
miraculous  intellectual  acquirements  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  that  word.  All  Jewish,  childien 
from  their  ‘earliest  infancy’  (Jos.  c.  Apiov.  ii.  18) 
were  made  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  and  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  Lukan  narrative  with  that  given  in 
the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  natural  and  human  is  the  whole  incident, 
‘  and  how  entirely  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  was  subject 
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to  boyhood’s  conditions  and  limitations.  In  the 
latter  He  is  represented  as  cross-examining  each 
of  the  doctors,  and  instructing  them  nob  only  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
hut  in  astronomy,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  other 
branches  of  current  erudition  (see  clis.  xlviii.-lii.). 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  words  contained 
in  His  answer  to  His  mother’s  gentle  rebuke,  or  what  relation 
they  bear  to  His  subsequent  complete  and  developed  self- 
consciousness,  it  may  be  said  that  they  do  not  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  all  that  is  sometimes  imported  into  them.  Even  the  im¬ 
plied  antithesis  o  roerv,p  erou  of  v. 48  andb  to/,'  roij  i ra-rpoe  eeev  of  v.49 
probably  means  nothing  more  than  a  reminder  that  the  claims 
of  His  heavenly  Father  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  bears 
testimony  to  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  transcendent 
reality  of  His  Divine  Sonship  (cf.  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  i.  p.  278 ff.).  It  is  true,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  Boy  Jesus  had  no  knowledge  of  His  unique  relationship  to 
God  (cf.  Gore,  Dins.  p.  78,  n.  1).  The  use  of  the  possessive 
particle  pew  points  to  the  probability  that  His  powers  of  realiza¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  were  as  wonderful  as  the  development  of  His 
mental  faculties  in  another.  This  is,  however,  far  from  saying 
that  Jesus  at  this  early  age  possessed  the  consciousness  of  His 
Messiahship,  which  only  came  to  full  maturity  at  the  next 
turning-point  of  His  life  "(seeSanday’s  art.  ‘  Jesus  Christ  ’  in  Hast¬ 
ings’  I) IS,  vol.  ii.  p.  609) ;  and  the  short  but  graphic  touch  with 
which  St.  Luke  portrays  for  us  His  surprise  at  His  parents’ 
method  of  search  (tI  in  f 7s r pet ;),  and  His  sustained  sub¬ 
ordination  (nv  e'To'roeertropetvos  oebrols  gives  the  idea  of  a  continuance 
of  His  subjection  to  the  conditions  of  His  home  life)  to  the 
authority  of  Joseph  and  Mary  shows  how  completely  the  Son  of 
God  ‘  emptied  Himself,’  peopfrp  bockoo  kce/3 an,  Ph  27. 

One  incidental  reference  to  this  period  of  Jesus’ 
life  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  further  deepens  the 
impressiveness  of  this  self-humiliation.  St.  Mark 
relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  His  visits  to 
Nazareth  (Mk  61)  His  teaching  was  met  by  His 
fellow-townsmen  with  the  scornful  question,  ‘Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?’  (6  tsktuv).*  This  single 
question  gives  point  to  the  more  general  remark  of 
St.  Luke  mentioned  above,  and  interprets  his  use 
of  the  analytical  or  periphrastic  tense  (i )v  inroraa- 
<r6/xe vos:  for  the  use  of  this  form  of  the  verb  the 
reader  is  recommended  to  see  Burton’s  NT  Moods 
and  Tenses,  p.  Ilf.  and  p.  16  ;  see  also  Blass,  Gram, 
of  NT  Greek,  p.  203). 

His  whole  life,  then,  previous  to  the  events  which 
led  to  His  public  ministry,  was  lived  under  the 
simple  conditions  which  obtained  in  a  humble  but 
pious  country  home,  and  His  answer  to  the  Baptist’s 
remonstrance,  ‘it  becometh  us  {irpitrov  iarlv  ryjuv) 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness  ’  (Mt  315),  is  the  result  of 
a  training  characteristic  in  its  naivete  of  a  house 
whose  inmates  ‘waited  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel  ’  (Lk  225),  and  were  strict  observers  of  the 
laws  governing  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  See, 
further,  artt.  Boyhood  and  Childhood. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  a  slight  but  significant 
difference  in  the  method  of  introducing  the  narrative  of  Jesus’ 
baptism  between  the  Lukan  and  the  other  two  Synoptic 
versions.  The  latter  speak  of  Jesus  as  coming-  from  Galilee  for 
the  special  purpose  of  being-  baptized  (see  fragment  of  Gosp. 
Heb.  in  Jerome’s  ciclv.  Polity .  3) — too  /Soormo'O'yjvoc.i  vt*  ocutou  (Mt 
313),  xot)  ifiocerTio-dYi  vto  ’Imkwov (Mk  l9), — and  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment  on  account  of  the  act. 
The  Lukan  narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  story  an 
incidental  character ;  and  by  its  uses  of  the  participle,  both  in 
describing  the  act  of  baptism  and  also  His  prayer  which  im¬ 
mediately  followed  (atx.t  ’Introo  fioe.'TTHrOivTog  jccc)  irpo/rev£0[x.ivou, 
Lk  321),  the  Evangelist  gives  a  human  touch  to  the  whole  scene 
which  harmonizes  well  with  the  style  of  his  history  in  this 
place. 

(b)  Tt  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  scene  of 
His  temptation,  and  study  it  in  connexion  with  the 
revelation  which  He  had  just  received  from  His 
Father,  that  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  of  He  415  that  Jesus  was  One  who 
‘  in  all  points  ’  (sar'a  iravra)  was  tempted  like  our¬ 
selves.  Whatever  be  the  interpretation  we  are 
inclined  to  put  upon  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
temptations  (see  art.  Temptation)  to  which  He 
was  subjected,  one  thing  must  be  uncompromis- 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  the  original  and  correct  form  of  the 
expression,  though  the  Matthamn  record  h  as  0  TOO  TiKTOVOS  VlOi 
(Mt  1 35S),  to  which  the  Western  text  (11)  of  St.  Mark  has  con- 
formed  (see  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek ,  p.  52  f.). 


ingly  insisted  on — the  struggle  was  a  real  one,  it 
was  intense,  it  was  necessary  (Zirpeirev  yap  atrip  .  .  . 
dia  trad  7]  pear  cor  reXeiQa'at,  He  210).  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  falling 
into  the  errors  which  mar,  for  example,  the  work 
of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Arians  (see  especially  his  Libri  XII.  de  Trinitate, 
Liber  x.).  To  explain  away  the  reality  of  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  arising  out  of  His  different 
temptations,  whether  these  sufferings  are  mental 
or  physical,  is  of  the  essence  of  Docetism  ;  and  a 
docetic  Christ  has  never  yet  appealed,  and  we  are 
confident  never  will  appeal,  to  the  conscious  needs 
of  humanity.  Jesus  Himself  must  have  been  the 
ultimate  source  from  which  the  story  of  the  Temp¬ 
tation  became  known,  and  .it  is  very  evident  that 
the  impression  made  upon  His  mind  by  the  terrible 
ordeal  was  most  profound.  He  had  just  received 
from  His  Father  the  revelation  of  His  unique  Son- 
ship.*  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  agree  in  prefix¬ 
ing  to  two  of  the  temptations  the  words,  ‘  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,’  the  essence  of  the  trial  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  danger  of  doubting  the  truth  which 
had  been  disclosed  to  His  consciousness,  and  of 
testing  the  fidelity  of  God  by  a  thaumaturgical 
exhibition.  There  is  also  a  subtle  psychological 
and  spiritual  fitness  in  the  character  of  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  speaks,  perhaps,  more  for  its  real 
force  than  any  direct  statement  could  do.  The 
appeal  came  to  Jesus  in  the  hour  and  on  the  side 
of  His  physical  exhaustion,  and  this  is  in  direct  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  general  experience  of  humanity. 
Temptation  becomes  infinitely  stronger  and  more 
dangerous  when  physical  weakness  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  external  promptings  of  the  Evil  One. 

That  Jesus  believed,  and  led  those  to  whom  He  recounted 
His  experiences  to  believe,  in  the  near  presence  of  a  personal 
spirit  of  evil  during  this  critical  period  of  conflict,  is  very 
evident  (se»  Gore,  Diss.  p.  24  ff.).  Moreover,  this  Evil  One 
(o  Stcefiokos,  Mt  4B* 8-  u,  Lk  40  6. 13  ;  ^xreevoie,  Mk  l13)  is  a  prince 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which  is  the  direct  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  the  Lukan  version 
of  this  incident,  Jesus  expected  to  meet  again  in  personal  con¬ 
flict  this  great  spiritual  enemy.  The  devil  left  Him  only  till 
further  opportunity  for  assault,  should  arise  (°lxpi  xcupov,  Lk 
413);  and  towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  we  find  Him  giving 
expression  to  the  consciousness  that  the  great  struggle  with 
His  arch-foe  was  about  to  recommence — -‘The  prince  of  the 
worlds  tou  x otrpeou  is.pyjev,  Jn  1430)  ig  (now)  coming*  (cf.  12l). 
When  His  arrest,  following  upon  His  betrayal,  was  about  to 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  He  recognized  the  return  of  the 
spirit  of  evil,  and  that  the  return  was  with  power  (7  iiovi rice 
(txotovs,  Lk  2203). 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  vivid  presentation  of 
the  profound  reality  of  His  subjection  to  tempta¬ 
tion  than  that  afforded  by  the  narrative  dealing 
with  the  events  which  occurred  in  Ctesarea  Phi¬ 
lippi.  It  is  almost  possible  to  see  the  startled  look 
of  horror  on  Jesus’  face  as  He  listens  to  Peter’s 
well-meant,  if  indiscreet,  remonstrance.  In  the 
words  of  His  chief  Apostle  He  hears  again  the 
voice  of  Satan  (cf.  Mt  16-3  and  Mk  8s3),  and  the 
almost  fierce  way  in  which  He  rebukes  Peter 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  suggestion  has  whispered  itself  into  His 
ear,  to  forego  the  bitter  taste  which  He  knows  He 
must  experience  before  His  work  is  ended. 

( c )  Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  the  Incarnation  viewed  as  the  self¬ 
adaptation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  conditions 
of  humanity,  we  must  refer  shortly  to  some  of 
the  details  of  the  last,  greatest,  and  most  awful 
of  the  temptations  to  which  Jesus  was  exposed. 
Some  have  sought  to  explain  away  the  reality 
both  of  the  temptations  and  the  sufferings,  through 
a  vain  desire  to  exalt  His  Divine  at  the  expense  of 

*  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  reject 
the  words  of  the  Textus  Reeeptus  Xu  tT  o  dot  peso  l  ieyoem tree,  j, 
rsi  r, l,Sixr,trec  in  favour  of  the  Western  reading  of  Lk  3^  doe  peou 
tT  try,  iyoj  tripetpov  ytyitrsxoe  m,  which  Resch  and  Blass  as  wreli  as 
others  seem  to  prefer  (cf.  Blass,  Ev.  secundum  Lucam,  etc., 
Prsefatio,  pp.  xxxvi-xxxvii). 
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His  human  nature  ;  but  this  is  not  the  method  of 
interpreting  the  life  of  Christ  which  brings  out  of  it 
God’s  answer  to  man’s  deepest  and  most  conscious 
needs.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  Synoptists 
place  on  record  their  accounts  of  the  Passion  be¬ 
lieving  the  facts  detailed  to  be  real  and  objective. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  the  expressions  of  a  mind 
torn  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  conflict ;  and 
if  Lk  2243-  44  be  not  a  mere  Western  interpolation, 
the  element  of  awful  fear  entered  into  and  height¬ 
ened  His  sufferings.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  interpret  the  words  tv  aywvig..  See  art. 
Agony.  The  thrice-repeated  prayer  of  Jesus,  in 
which  He  speaks  of  His  own  will  as  distinct  from, 
but  completely  subordinate  to,  His  Father’s,  adds 
to  the  impression,  already  gained,  of  the  purely 
human  feelings  exhibited  by  Him  in  His  struggle, 
and  recalls  to  our  mind  the  words  in  His  own 
form  of  prayer,  ‘  Thy  will  be  done  ’  (Mt  610) ;  thus 
connecting,  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  His  life,  His 
own  with  our  absolute  dependence  upon  the  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  His  Father. 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth- Gospel  records  sayings 
of  Jesus  which  are  very  similar  to  this.  After  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
He  explains  to  His  disciples  the  all-absorbing, 
satisfying  character  of  His  life’s  work,  which  is  to 
do  the  will  (to  6e\t]/j.a)  of  His  Father  (Jn  434).  In 
other  places  He  distinguishes  between  His  own 
beX-q/xa  and  that  of  His  Father  (Jn  580  638) ;  and 
this  is  the  word  used  by  the  Synoptic  writers  when 
recording  the  words  of  Jesus’  prayer  in  Gethsemane. 
On  what  grounds  St.  Luke  employs  the  verb  poh- 
Xo/xai  (2242)  in  this  connexion  we  do  not  know.  If 
the  choice  is  not  accident,  it  is  evidence  that  even 
in  His  great  affliction  Jesus  bowed  Himself  to  the 
deliberate  determination  of  God  (for  the  connexion 
between  povXopai.  and  deXw  see  Cremer,  pp.  143  ft', 
and  726  f.). 

A  very  pathetic  touch  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  this  scene  in  the  garden.  Both  he  and  St.  Mark 
relate  how  Jesus  expressed  a  wish  that  His  three  disciples 
should  be  on  their  guard.  St.  Mark,  however,  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  that  He  is  bidding  them  watch  against  the  too  sudden 
intrusion  of  their  enemies  upon  His  privacy.  Twice  He  uses 
the  imperative  ‘  Watch.’  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew 
twice  adds  to  this  same  verb  the  expression  ‘  with  me,’  as  if 
anxious  to  show  the  very  human  desire  of  Jesus  to  have  the 
companionship  of  faithful  friends  in  the  hour  of  His  need  and 
solitude.  The  same  two  writers  have  recorded  a  saying  of 
Jesus  to  His  sleeping  companions  (‘  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest’)  which  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke.  In  these  words  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  discover  a  tinge  of  bitter  sadness  and  disappointment, 
as  if  the  reflection  were  forced  upon  Him  that  He  was  bereft 
even  of  that  loyal  friendship  which  had  left  all  and  followed 
Him  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  precious,  and 
when  He  stood  in  sorest  need  of  its  help  and  sympathy.  The 
truth  is,  He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  temptation  to  leave  undone 
the  last  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  which  He  came  to  do,  or 
to  find  a  way  of  fulfilling  His  Father’s  will  other  than  by  tread¬ 
ing  the  path  of  suffering  and  death.  It  was  in  the  very  act  of 
submission  that  He  found  His  most  effective  weapon  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  we  have  here  at  the  same  time  a  verification  of  the 
reality  of  His  human  nature,  and  an  example  of  Himself  carry¬ 
ing  out  to  fulfilment  the  principle  which  He  inculcated  as  a 
guide  to  others — ‘He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted’ 
(Lk  I8I4  1411). 

ii.  Incidents  inferentially  valuable.— -(a) 
If  we  scrutinize  carefully  tbe  method  of  resistance 
which  Jesus  adopted  in  His  first  great  conflict,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  results  of  that  moral  and 
spiritual  education  which  was  the  characteristic 
element  of  His  domestic  surroundings,  and  with 
which  we  become  incidentally  acquainted  by  the 
tone  of  His  remark  to  His  mother  in  the  temple. 
The  words  tv  rols  roO  irarpis  pou  (Lk  249)  show  how 
profoundly  He  was  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
His  Divine  Sonship ;  and,  we  must  believe,  they 
were  the  outcome  of  His  familiarity  with  the 
thought  underlying  much  of  the  language  of  the 
<JT.  In  repelling  the  Satanic  attacks  of  the  Temp¬ 
tation  He  reveals  to  us  a  mind  steeped  in  the 
vol.  1. — 2 


literature  of,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  spiritual 
principles  culled  from,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Nor  was  it  only  when  He  felt  the  sore  stress  of 
temptation  that  His  belief  in  the  truth  of  God’s 
revelation  given  in  the  OT,  and  His  profound 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  came  to  His  aid.  In 
the  hour  of  His  intensest  bodily  and  mental  agony, 
the  words  of  Ps  22  leaped  instinctively  to  His 
mind,  and  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  awful 
loneliness  which  then  hung  over  Him  like  a  black 
cloud.  If  in  moments  of  deepest  feeling,  when  the 
soul  almost  without  conscious  effort  turns  to  the 
sources  whence  it  drew  its  early  sustenance,  Jesus 
had  recourse  to  the  words  of  the  OT,  and  was  able 
to  extract  from  that  wide  field  of  literature  all 
that  was  purest  and  most  spiritual,  it  was  not,  we 
feel  sure,  without  long,  deep  study  and  pondering 
over  the  meaning  of  the  different  writers  from  His 
childhood  onwards.  Remembering,  then,  this 
feature  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 
Christ,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  we  find  Him 
displaying  the  same  habit  of  mind  in  almost  every 
variety  of  circumstance  of  which  He  found  Him¬ 
self  the  centre.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell 
us  that,  at  the  time  of  St.  Peter’s  confession  at 
Caesarea  Philippi,  He  for  the  first  time  spoke  to 
His  disciples  of  the  fatal  end  in  store  for  Him. 
St.  Matthew  clearly  points  out  that  this  was  a 
new  departure — awo  r6re  ijpfaro,  k.t.X.  (1621), — and 
that  He  continually  reverted  to  the  subject  as  if 
desirous  of  impressing  the  disciples  with  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  His  escape.  We  do  not  know  at 
what  precise  period  Jesus  was  convinced  that 
there  could  inevitably  be  only  one  ending  to  His 
work,  or  whether  He  knew  from  the  beginning, 
anJ  merely  waited  for  a  fitting  time  to  prepare 
His  disciples  for  the  shock.  We  do,  however, 
know  that  at  this  period  He  was  convinced  not 
merely  by  the  ‘signs  of  the  times’  (Mt  16s),  which 
all  pointed  in  this  direction,  but  also  by  His  know¬ 
ledge  and  interpretation  of  the  things  which  were 
written  ‘  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalms’  (Lk  2444),  concerning  Him,  that 
the  way  of  glory  was  the  way  of  the  cross.  St. 
Mark  makes  a  pointed  reference  to  the  connexion, 
which  evidently  existed  in  Jesus’  mind,  between 
the  death  of  the  Baptist  and  His  own  coming  end 
(912f-) ;  and  we  know  that  the  murder  of  John  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  Him  (Mt  1413,  cf.  Jn 
61).  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture 
that  this  circumstance  marked  an  advance  in  the 
mind  of  Christ  towards  a  great  synthesis  —  the 
identification  of  the  Conquering  with  the  Suffer¬ 
ing  Messiah. 

The  question  twj  y -y  pxttx;,  x.t.X.,  of  Mk  91  shows  what  it 
was  that  strengthened  His  resolve  to  pursue  His  mission  to  its 
consummation.  That  He  dwelt  long  and  deliberately  on  this 
aspect  of  His  work  is  seen  by  the  way  in  which  He  again  refers 
to  it  towards  the  end  of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  1033,  to 
which  St.  Luke  adds  the  characteristic  formula  .  .  .  TtXurOimTxi 
txvtx  rx  ytypxu-uivx  hix  rxv  TpoQyiTxv,  Lk  lS3i  ;  cf.  also  Mt  2624 
xxSmP  yiypxTTXl,  Lk  2222  xxtx  to  u piffpivov,  24251.  44.  46(  Mt  2654. 

( b )  One  of  the  most  widely  canvassed,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the  Gospel 
history  is  that  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
claimed  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  His  glorious 
Return.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  record  His 
disavowal  in  almost  identical  words,  except  that 
the  former  emphasizes  it  by  the  addition  of  p6vos 
to  the  words  d  /A  6  iraT-qp,  which  are  common  to 
both  (cf.  Mt  2438  and  Mk  1332).  In  both  narratives 
Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  in  the  3rd  person 
(ovdt  6  wo?,  by  which  we  are  doubtless  to  under¬ 
stand  His  usual  self-designation  ‘  Son  of  Man,’ 
occurring  as  this  title  does  in  the  context  of  both 
passages,  Mt  2437, 39,  Mk  1326).  How  are  we  to 
interpret,  then,  this  self-revelation  which  emanates 
from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  ?  Many  expedients 
have  been  tried  to  get  over  the  logical  conclusioa 
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derivable  from  a  literal  exegesis,  some  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  passage  is  an  Arian 
interpolation. 

Athanasius  would  almost  dichotomize  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  his  effort  at  explanation.  Indeed,  he  plainly  asserts  that  the 
Son  did  know  ‘  the  hour  of  the  end  of  all  things.’  But  as  being 
the  Word  (i?  fx.lv  A oyo?)  He  knew,  though  at  the  same  time  as 
man  (Jjs  hi  avOpuiros)  He  is  ignorant  of  it  (ocyvoei).  In  the  same 
context  he  maintains  that  Jesus  acted  deliberately  in  speaking 
of  His  ignorance  for  the  sake  of  ‘  economy 1  (octvepev  ’xvxotvx.iv 
or i  rrept  t>j ;  ocvOpu-rivvis  oovrov  A* iroupyt'oos  eXeysv,  1  ovhl  o  Y/off  ’).  See 
his  Orations  against  the  Arians,  bk.  ii.  chapters  xliii.  and 
xliv.,  where  these  passages  occur  (Bright’s  ed.).  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  his  capacity  of  malleus  Ananorum ,  speaks  in  much 
the  same  strain,  and  sometimes  more  unguardedly,  as  if  he 
were  unwilling,  as  indeed  most  of  the  Fathers  were,  to  face  the 
theological  and  exegetical  difficulties  of  this  whole  question. 
Most  of  us  will  sympathize  with  the  strong  and  vigorous  language 
of  Theodoret  with  respect  to  the  evasions  so  commonly  current. 

‘  If,’  he  says,  ‘  He  knew  the  day,  but  being  desirous  to  conceal 
it  said  He  did  not  know,  you  see  in  what  blasphemy  the  infer¬ 
ence  lands  us.  For  the  Truth  lies  ’  ( Repr .  XII.  capp.  Cyril  in 
Anath.  IV.). 

There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  modern  thought  which 
seems  to  reject  all  serious  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Incarnation  as  being  dangerous  to  a  right  and  reverent  attitude 
towards  the  claims  of  Christ.  We  have  only  to  read  such  a  book 
as  Hall’s  The  Kenotic  Theory ,  or  several  articles  in  the  Ch.  Q. 
Review  ( e.g .  vols.  xliv.,  xlv.,  and  lii.),  to  see  how  earnestly  men 
contend  against  the  frank  acceptance,  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning,  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 


However  mysterious  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
are  forced  to  arrive  may  be,  and  however  incon¬ 
sistent  the  different  parts  of  our  Christological 
system  may  appear,  it  is  necessary  for  us  candidly 
to  accept  this  self- revelation  of  Jesus  as  being 
strictly  in  accord  with  His  personal  consciousness, 
and,  moreover,  as  being  an  infallible  indication  of 
the  complete  and  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
Divine  Word  accommodated  Himself  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  race  whose  nature  He  took. 

It  would,  again,  be  impossible  and  absurd  to 
treat  the  incident  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  related  by 
both  St.  Matthew  (2118*22)  and  St.  Mark  ( 1 112'14),  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  scenic  display  for  the  purpose  of 
solemnly  inculcating  a  moral  lesson.  Yet  this  is 
practically  what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  writers 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
no  more  exempt  from  human  characteristics  than 
His  body  was  from  the  sufferings  incident  to 
earthly  life.  On  this  occasion  He  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  He  believed  He  saw  the  natural 
means  of  satisfying  His  need.  We  couldTook  for 
no  more  convincing  example,  in  His  life,  of  the 
complete  adaptation  of  Himself  to  all  the  laws 
governing  mortal  existence.  Other  instances  there 
are  in  abundance  which  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  viz.  to  His  complete  and  willing  submission 
to  the  limitations  which  condition  the  human  mode 


of  life.  He  hungered,  as  we  have  seen  (Mt  42,  Mk 
ll12=Mt  2118,  Jn  431),  and  sympathized  with  those 
who  suffered  thus  (Mt  1532  =  Mk  82,  cf.  Mt.  12lff-  and 
2535-42).  He  suffered  the  pangs  of  thirst  (Jn  47 
and  1928).  He  experienced  physical  weariness  after 
prolonged  exertion  (Jn  48,  cf.  Mt  82J  =  Mk  4s8).  Not¬ 
withstanding  O.  Holtzmann’s  interpretation  of  Lk 
9s8  (  =  Mt  820)  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  reference  to  His  homeless  condition  in  these 
words,  and  we  notice  a  quiet  sadness,  as  if  He  felt 
the  loneliness  attaching  to  a  life  of  continued 
wandering  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann’s  Leben  Jem ,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  169,  note  3,  and  p.  303  f. ). 

(c)  The  element  of  spontaneity  discoverable  in 
the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  expressive  of  His 
attitude  either  towards  His  fellow-men  or  towards 
God,  lends  force  to  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  limitations  involved  in  His  manhood.  (1)  He 
experienced  feelings  of  keen  disappointment  with 
the  people  of  His  country  for  their  lack  of  spiritu¬ 
ality  (Mk  812  66,  Jn  1  l33- 38,  ef.  Mk  919,  Jn  149,  Mk 
snir.  64=Lk  424,  Lk  8“  =  Mk  440  =  Mt  826,  Mk  3B  718 
8>2  1021*  =  Lk  1818-30=Mt  1918-24).  On  the  other 
hand,  He  expressed  astonishment  at  the  spiritual 


receptivity  of  some  who  had  no  claim  to  be  amongst 
the  number  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  (Mt  810  = 
Lk  79,  cf.  Mt  1528=Mk  729),  though  He  recognizes 
the  fact  that  this  phenomenon  was  not  confined  to 
His  own  experience  (Mt  1241,-  =  Lk  ll31f-,  Lk  422-21). 
The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  last  mentioned  is  not  so  much  that  the  Divine 
love  flowed  over  spontaneously  towards  those  who 
were  outside  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  as  that 
faith  and  trust,  often  found  amongst  the  heathen, 
drew  towards  them  God’s  gracious  intervention, 
just  as  the  lack  of  these  spiritual  graces  amongst 
His  own  people  tended  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
God’s  active  love  (Mk  61’«=Mt  1354-58=Lk  418-24  [cf. 
Plummer,  in  loc.~\). 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Jesus  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction  was  that  with  which  the  name 
of  Socrates  is  usually  linked.  Starting  from  pre¬ 
mises  universally  recognized  as  valid,  He  leads 
His  hearers  onwards  by  question  and  answer  to 
the  result  He  wishes  to  establish  (Mk  814-21  =  Mt 
16512,  Mk  1214ff-,  Mt  1248  2231ff-  2241-46=Mk  12s5’37  = 
Lk  204'-44).  With  these  examples  we  may  also 
compare  the  merciless  way  in  which  Jesus  em¬ 
ployed  this  method  to  involve  His  enemies  in  an 
awkward  dilemma  (Mt  2124'26),  driving  home  His 
argument  against  their  moral  dishonesty  by  the 
parable  of  the  Two  Sons,  and  the  question  arising 
out  of  it  (Mt  21 28-31 ;  cf.  2140-45,  1227  and  15s).  Not 
all  the  questions,  however,  asked  by  Jesus  were  of 
this  character.  Some  are  of  the  nature  of  ordi¬ 
nary  inquiry — a  demand  for  some  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  Such  are  the  questions  addressed  to  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  (Jn  1 134),  to  the  Gerasene  de¬ 
moniac  (Lk  830  =  Mk  5°),  to  the  father  of  the  epi¬ 
leptic  boy  (Mk  921),  to  the  disciples  on  the  two 
occasions  (if,  indeed,  they  are  not  different  versions 
of  the  same  occurrence)  of  His  feeding  the  multi¬ 
tude  (Mk  638,  8s  =  Mt  1534  ;  cf.,  however,  Jn  66, 
which  is  the  author’s  gloss). 

(2)  Not  very  far  removed  from  this  phenomenon 
in  Jesus’  life  is  the  habit  of  prayer  and  quiet  com¬ 
munion  with  God  which  He  habitually  and  sedul¬ 
ously  cultivated  (Mt  ll25-30  =  Lk  1021f-,  Lk  321,  Mk 
l35,  Mt  1423,  Lk  516  612 928  2232  2242ff-  =  Mt  2636ff-  =  Mk 
1432ff-,  with  which  we  may  compare  Jn  179-15' 20  1418 
1227f-).  Of  the  three  Synoptists,  St.  Luke  seems  to 
be  the  one  who  most  appreciates  this  feature  of 
Jesus’  attitude  to  His  Father.  No  truer  comment 
has  ever  been  made  on  it  than  that  of  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (57)  in  referring  to 
His  supplications  in  Gethsemane — the  ‘  obedience  ’ 
of  Christ  was  slowly  fashioned  through  prayer, 
which  was  answered  for  His  reverent  devotion 
(Westcott,  Ep.  to  Heb.  in  loc.).  The  two  descrip¬ 
tive  words  employed  by  this  writer  (Seyo-fis  re  teal 
iK€TT]pias)  illustrate  well  the  intense  nature  of  these 
supplications  (/xera  Kpairyrjs  iVxvpas  /cat  cia/cpiW), 
reminding  us  of  the  vivid  representation  of  Mk 
1435  yye  (iave  )lere  ‘the  spectacle  of  true  man, 
weighted  with  a  crushing  burden,  the  dread  of  a 
catastrophe  awful  and  unfathomed  ’  (Gore,  Diss. 
p.  82  f. ). 

iii.  Jesus’  activity  as  Teacher.— (a)  When 
we  look  at  the  position  of  Teacher  occupied  by 
Jesus,  we  not  merely  see  Him  assuming  tacitly  to 
be  the  ultimate  authority  upon  the  ethical  value 
of  OT  laws,  and  giving  instruction  from  that 
standpoint  suitable  to  the  receptive  powers  of  His 
hearers,  we  are  also  confronted  with  His  confessed 
subordination  even  in  this  sphere.  His  is  a  dele¬ 
gated  authority  conferred  on  Him  by  an  unction 
from  God.  He  was  sent  with  a  definite  message, 
the  contents  of  which  He  identified  with  that  given 
in  Deutero-Jsaiah  (ch.  42,  cf.  61lf-).  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter  at 
Caesarea  (Ac  1038),  where  lie  uses  the  same  word  to 
express  this  unction,  and  adds  as  the  secret  of  the 
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marvellous  power  exhibited  by  the  Anointed  that 
God  was  with  Him.  This  thought  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  plainly  dwelt  on  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  this  is  the  more  surprising  as  it  appears  along¬ 
side  of  claims  the  most  far-reaching  as  to  the 
significance  of  His  life  and  teaching.  In  His  con¬ 
versation  with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  sets  forth  His 
place  in  the  scheme  of  world-salvation.  He  is  the 
object  of  men’s  faith  and  belief.  It  is  through 
Him  that  life  is  brought  into  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  the  Sent  of  God  (.  .  .  dtreo-TeiXer  6 
ffeds  tov  viov  eis  tov  koct^ov,  k.t.X.,  Jn  317,  cf.  334  434  523- 

24.  30.  36-38  Q29.  38.  39.  44.  57  ^16.  18.  28.  29.  33  gl6.  18.  26.  29.  42  04 

103,i  ll42  1244-  45-49  1424  1521  165  173  and  2021,  Lk  1016 
948,  Mt  1040,  cf.  Mk  937  and  Jn  1320). 

(b)  Not  only  has  He  received  His  commission  as 
a  Teacher  from  God,  but  there  is  a  limitation  de¬ 
fined  for  Him  in  the  scope  of  the  delivery  of  His 
message  (Jn  I11,  Mt  1524  2  1  37'-).  (1)  This  limit  He 

not  only  observed  Himself,  bnt  imposed  also  on 
His  disciples.  During  His  ministry  their  preach¬ 
ing  was  confined  to  the  borders  of  Israel  by  His 
direct  orders  (Mt  105f- ) ;  and  this  limitation  was 
considered  of  binding  force  at  the  time  (Ac  326), 
though  it  was  abrogated  in  the  light  of  further 
development  (cf.  Mt  2818,  Mk  1616'-,  Lk  2447,  Ac  l4). 
It  is  important,  then,  to  recognize  that  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  consciously  set  national  and  local  bounds  to 
His  missionary  activity,  and  was  willing  to  adapt 
His  methods  of  work  to  suit  the  conditions  which 
governed  the  time  and  place  of  His  incarnate  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  He  could  have  approached, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  a  people  so  hide-bound 
in  traditionalism  as  were  His  countrymen,  in  any 
other  way  than  He  did.  Discrimination  in  the 
choice,  rather  than  originality  in  the  creation  and 
presentment  of  fundamental  ideas,  characterizes 
His  teaching.  And  in  this  we  discover  His  Divine 
wisdom  and  greatness.  With  conscious  delibera¬ 
tion  He  refused,  so  far  as  His  own  personal  work 
was  concerned,  to  break  with  the  best  and  truest 
tradition  as  it  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  and 
institutions  of  His  time.  (2)  There  is  a  line  of 
development  observable  in  the  Jewish  mind  from 
the  days  of  the  earliest  prophets  right  onwards  to 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  He  did  not  break  off  at  a 
sharp  angle  from  its  continuation.  He  rather  set 
His  face  towards  the  direction  in  which  that  line 
travelled,  and  unswervingly  refused  to  turn  aside 
at  the  bidding  of  a  childish  literalism  or  of  a  debased 
legalism.  That  He  did  not  confine  His  recognition 
of  truth  to  what  was  overtly  taught  in  the  OT  is 
shown  by  the  whole-hearted  way  m  which  He 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  individual  resurrection, 
and  pressed  home  the  truth  of  this  latter-day 
Judaistic  development  upon  those  who  refused  to 
accept  it,  by  a  magnificent  argumentum  ad  horn- 
inem  (Lk  2037f-  =  Mk  1226f-  =  Mt  2231'-).  With  this 
doctrinal  disputation  between  Jesus  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  we  may  compare  that  on  the  same  subject 
between  Gamaliel  and  the  ‘  scribes  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  ’  (see  Ederslieim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  316  n.).  This  Rabbi  bases  his 
argument  also  on  a  passage  out  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Dt  l8,  cf.  ll9),  but  misses  the  opportunity  so  well 
utilized  by  Jesus  of  emphasizing  the  spiritual  side 
of  that  truth.  It  is  significant  in  respect  of  this, 
that  Jesus  very  seldom  makes  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  or  revelation  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection 
doctrine  (JnS25-28);  and,  except  on  this  occasion 
when  He  was  challenged  to  prove  it,  He  never 
attempts  to  give  any  reasons  for  its  acceptance. 
He  found  the  belief  prevalent  amongst  the  best 
spirits  of  His  time,  and  He  simply  refers  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  taking  for  granted  that  His 
hearers  will  understand  the  allusion,  and  accept 
the  consequences  He  deduces  (Lk  1414,  cf.  Jn  ll24). 
On  the  one  hand,  He  lays  stress  on  His  own  judicial 
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functions  as  finding  their  final  scope  when  that 
wondrous  result  is  achieved  (cf.  Jn  521-  27,  Mt  2431 
1027  253iff.  1028  1  349f.;  Mk  1323'-).  Then,  again,  He 
incidentally  refers  to  the  resurrection  as  a  future 
event  of  universal  significance,  to  be  brought  into 
objective  existence  by  the  power  of  God  (Mt  2229) 
exercised  through  Himself,  who  will  employ  angels 
as  the  executors  of  His  final  decrees  (Mt  1341ff- 49f-, 
Mk  1327). 

(a)  In  these  passages  we  are  able  to  observe  a 
double  object  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  two 
distinct  contemporary  beliefs.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  was  a  current  belief,  existent  amongst  the 
best  religious  thought,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  This  was,  however,  intimately  connected 
with  Jewish  hopes  as  to  the  future  earthly  national 
Messianic  kingdom  (cf.  Is  26,J- 19,  Ezk  37n,  Dn  122, 
where  its  extent  is  limited  to  those  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
national  conflict,  mainly  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
[see  Driver,  Daniel,  in  loc.  and  Introd.  xcif.,  and 
Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality 4,  p. 
213;  cf.  Dn  ll32'-]). 

The  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  the  hold  which  this 
doctrine  had  on  the  Jewish  mind  is  evidenced  by  such  passages 
as  2  Mac  79- 14- 23. 36,  2  Es  7(79)-(l00) ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  i.  3  ;  Bar  217, 
Sir  I?2"*'.  4X4.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  changes  which  are  to  take  place  (493),  the 
writer  affirms  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  subsequent  transformation  of  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  in 
order  to  the  enjoyment  of  unending  spiritual  happiness  (chs.  50 
and  51  [ed.  by  Prof.  Charles)).  The  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  vary  as  to  the  extent  of  the  resurrection,  but  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  righteous  Israelite  to  the 
fulness  of  a  glorious  life  in  the  new  Messianic  kingdom  which 
God  shall  establish  on  earth. 

Now,  as  we  have  just  said,  Jesus,  in  His  allusions 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  while  accom¬ 
modating  His  language  to  the  received  Jewish 
opinions,  emphasizes  the  truth  and  discards  the 
excrescences  which  had  deformed  the  popular 
belief.  In  His  eschatological  references  and  dis¬ 
courses,  connexions  with  current  thought  are  easily 
discovered,  even  when  He  is  engaged  in  contradict¬ 
ing  the  presumptuous  expectations  of  those  whom 
He  is  addressing.  Compare  His  use  of  apocalyptic 
figures  when  speaking  of  His  Parousia  (Mt  811, 
Lk  1328f-  2216,  Mt  2629),  where  the  future  kingdom 
is  likened  to  a  banquet  where  the  guests  recline  at 
the  table  with  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  (cf. 
e.g.  Mt  221'14  and  Lk  1415'24).  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  stern  re¬ 
minder  that  the  real  heirs  of  the  kingdom  shall 
find  themselves  outside  their  heritage.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  judgment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  is  also 
to  be  noted  in  Mt  1928,  Lk  2230,  and  Rev  204,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  idea  expressed  in  Dn  722,  I  Co  62f-, 
Wis  3s,  Sir  415. 

The  imagery  in  which  Jesus  clothed  His  description  of  the 
events  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Mt  241-31  =  Mk  13l-27=Lk  215-28),  and  His  subsequent  Return, 
finds  many  parallels  in  Jewish  literature  (cf.  2  Es  51-!3  6D-28 
91-12  1329-Sl,  2  Mac  52f-,  Apoc.  Bar  702-8;  Mishna,  Sota,  ix. 
15  ;  and  Jos.  BJ  vi.  v.  3).  It  is  probable  that  in  Mt  2428  we 
have  the  quotation  of  a  current  proverb  which  may  or  may 
not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  detestation  in  which  the  symbols 
of  Roman  power  and  authority  were  held  (see  Plummer  on 
Lk  1737 ;  and  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  262).  In  any 
event  we  know  that  the  phrase  ol  «eto<  was  known  to  His  hearers 
as  symbolical  of  God’s  judgments  wrought  by  means  of  heathen 
enemies  and  oppressors  (see  Charles’  ed.  of  Enoch  [92] ;  cf.  Dt 
2849,  Job  926,  Hab  l8  etc.).  The  same  may  he  said  of  the 
reference  to  the  trumpet  (o-akT/ys)  as  the  instrument  by  which 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  immediately  effected  (cf.  1  Th 
416,  1  Co  1552,  Mt  2431,  and  2  Es  622).  In  this  connexion,  and 
intimately  related  to  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
we  may  note  the  simile  used  by  Jesus  in  His  lamentation  over 
that  city.  The  similitude  of  the  hen  and  her  brood  (Mt  2337)  ‘  is 
not  found  in  the  OT,  but  is  frequent  in  Rabbinical  literature’ 
(Plummer  on  Lk  1334).  Compare,  e.g.,  2  Es  130,  in  which  context 
are  also  to  be  found  very  similar  references  to  the  righteous 
wrath  of  God  and  its  terrible  consequences.  He  will  require 
the  blood  of  all  His  servants  and  prophets  slain  by  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent  (2  Es  132).  Their  house  is  left 
unto  them  desolate  (v.33).  These  words  remind  us  of  the 
language  of  Jesus  in  Mt  2335538  (cf.  Lk  ll4:,fr),  where  Wendt 
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thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  a  Jewish  apocalyptic  writing 
[ii  ctft*  nu  Oiav  e3Vs»)  on  the  part  of  Jesus  ( Lehre  Jesw,  Eng.  tr. 
ii.  362).  See,  further,  Messiah,  Parousia. 

(ft)  The  other  contemporary  belief  referred  to 
above  had  to  do  with  the  part  played  by  angels 
in  the  Divine  economy  of  revelation  and  grace. 
Amongst  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus  there  was 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  these  beings.  This  tendency 
arose  out  of  the  growing  habit  of  thought  which 
removed  God  farther  and  farther  from  that  active 
participation  in  the  world’s  concerns  which  was 
characteristic  of  early  Israelitish  belief  (Ex  37ff-, 
Gn  ll7  1821  [cf.  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the 
NT,  p.  Ilf.]).  To  them  angels  were  the  necessary 
media  connecting  a  transcendental  God  with  the 
world  and  men.  (For  the  external  influences  which 
helped  the  growth  of  this  development  see  art.  [by 
Whitehouse]  ‘  Demon,  Devil,’  in  Hastings’  DB, 
vol.  i.  p.  592).  Over  against  God  and  His  king¬ 
dom,  thus  conceived,  stood  Satan  and  his  dominion, 
ruled  after  the  same  method  by  means  of  dependent 
demoniacal  beings.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
although  these  dualistic  conceptions  held  a  large 
place  in  the  current  thought  of  His  day,  Jesus  has 
let  fall  no  hint  as  to  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
angelology.  By  Him  God  is  conceived  as  in  direct 
living  contact  with  men,  guiding  their  affairs,  and 
interesting  Himself  in  their  welfare  (Mt  545,  Lk  63s, 
Mt  64-  8-  18-  32  711).  Perhaps  in  no  way  does  this 
come  out  so  clearly  as  in  the  stress  laid  by  Him  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  (cf.  e.g.  Lk  15llff  ).  What 
was  halting,  spasmodic,  and  inferential  in  the  OT 
becomes  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  a  central,  illumi¬ 
nating  truth  which  He  would  have  His  hearers 
emphasize  during  the  most  sacred  moments  of 
their  lives— Tldrep  ri/xQu  (Mt  69,  cf.  the  nd rep  of 
Lk  ll3).  At  the  same  time  the  Gospels  furnish  us 
with  many  references  by  Jesus  to  angels  and  their 
work,  all  of  which  are  intimately  related  to  con¬ 
temporary  ideas.  It  is  unimportant  for  our  present 
purpose  whether  we  interpret  these  references 
literally,  or,  as  Beysehlag  and  others  do,  meta¬ 
phorically  ;  viz.  as  poetical  and  figurative  ex¬ 
pressions. 

From  Himself  must  have  come  the  information  noted  by  the 
Synoptists  as  to  angelic  ministrations  (cf.  Mt  41J  =  Mk  113,  Lk 
2243);  and  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  these  services  when 
He  rebuked  St.  Peter  with  the  question  recorded  in  Mt  265;i  (cf. 
Jn  1836,  where  oi  urypiroct  oi  \pcoi  may  refer  to  them  also).  That 
He  believed  in  the  reality  of  their  existence  is,  of  course,  true. 
That  He  ascribed  to  them  functions  suitable  to  their  state  of 
being  is  also  true.  They  are  described  as  ‘  holy,’  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  sons 
of  men  ( oube  oi  ecyyiXot),  and  interested  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  mankind  (cf.  Mk  838,  Mt  1627  2531,  Mk  1332,  Lk  1510,  with 
which  we  may  compare  2  Es  1666  and  Lk  128).  Jesus  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  utilizes  the  Rabbinical  belief  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  carried  to  paradise  by  the  angels, 
but  in  a  way  so  incidental  that  we  are  not  justified  in  affirming 
or  denying  His  belief  in  that  tenet  (Lk  1622,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  description  of  Elijah’s  translation  in  2  K  *2n). 
In  Mt  181°  there  is  a  deliberate  assertion  by  Jesus  that  God’s 
care  over  the  least  important  of  His  people  is  exercised  through 
the  media  of  angels.  This  is  an  extension  or  development  of 
the  idea  of  national  guardian  angels  in  Dn  1013-20.  He  makes 
an  incidental  reference  to  their  supersensual  nature  in  His 
discussion  with  the  Sadducees  on  the  subject  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  (Mk  1225  -  Mt  2230=  Lk  2036),  where  He  employs  a  well- 
known  Jewish  opinion  (with  the  Lukan  io-ocyyiXoi  compare  Apoc. 
Bar  5110  and  Eth.  Enoch  1044-6)  in  order  to  enforce  a  funda¬ 
mental  spiritual  truth.  The  same  didactic  purpose  is  discover¬ 
able  in  all  the  references  of  Jesus  to  these  beings  ;  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  His  attitude 
towards  this  question,  evidence  of  that  deliberate  economy  by 
which  He  set  to  Himself  the  task  of  accommodation  to  the 
limited  knowledge  of  His  fellow-men.  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  very  evident  that  Jesus  knowingly  refrained  from 
correcting  their  ideas  on  this  subject  because  He  had  an 
infinitely  more  important  work  to  perform.  To  say  with 
Bishop  Gore  that  His  ‘language  certainly  reaches  the  level  of 
positive  teaching’  about  good  spirits,  seems  to  import  more 
significance  into  that  language  than  it  can  bear  (cf.  Dies.  p. 
23  f.).  The  work  of  Jesus  lay  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  this — 
the  correcting  and  revealing  of  details  as  to  the  nature,  posi¬ 
tion.  and  employment  of  subordinate  spiritual  agencies.  It  was 
sufficient  for  His  purpose  that  a  general  belief  existed  in  the 
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loving  activity  of  God,  though  that  activity  might  he  somewhat 
too  rigorously  conceived  of  as  mediated  by  certain  personal 
forces — Xurmp'ytxx-  rr.vj^a. t«  (He  l14).  A  comparison  of  one  pair 
of  parallel  passages  may  throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which 
Jesus’  attitude  towards  this  belief  was  interpreted  by  those  who 
heard  Him.  In  Mt  1032  we  read  of  those  who  accept,  and  are 
loyal  in  their  adherence  to,  His  Messianic  claims,  that  the  Son 
of  Man  will  confess  them  before  His  Father  in  heaven  ;  while  in 
Lk  12s  the  words  run,  ‘  Him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  confess 
before  the  angels  of  God.’  From  this  it  would  appear  that  ‘  the 
angels  of  God  ’  is  a  popular  synonym  for  the  Sacred  Presence, 
and  is  employed  by  Jesus  as  such  (cf  also  Lk  157. 10).  But 
see  art.  Angels,  p.  57bf. 

(y)  On  coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  kindred 
question  arising  out  of  Jesus’  language  respecting 
Satan,  demons,  and  demoniacal  possession,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  more  intricate  and  difficult 
problem.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  the  present 
writer  thinks,  that  as  He  believed  in  the  personal 
existence  of  good,  so  He  also  believed  in  that  of 
evil  angels.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
bound  to  accept  the  views  which  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  passages  where  reference  to  them  is 
found  would  convey,  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  demands  some  care  in  determining.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  several  instances  where 
the  language  of  Jesus  respecting  these  beings  is 
obviously  figurative,  and  intended  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  such.  In  relating  His  experiences 
during  the  Temptation  period,  it  Mould  certainly 
seem  as  if  He  intended  to  convey,  in  language 
vividly  symbolical,  an  idea  of  tlie  tremendous 
difficulties  which  beset  Him  in  His  choice  of  two 
alternatives.  The  popular  Jewish  Messianic  ex¬ 
pectations  He  embodied  in  a  personified  form,  and 
Satan  appears  in  the  narrative  because  of  the 
didactic  purpose  which  He  had  in  view. 

A  similar  interpretation  seems  necessary  in  Jesus’  explanation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  1319  £/>%£t«i  b  xovqpos ;  Mk  415 
o  sZoctoivocs  ]  Lk  812  o  b  la.fioXoz'),  though  Plummer 

(note  on  Lk  812)  insists  that  Jesus  is  here  emphasizing  His  belief 
in  the  Personality  of  the  evil  there  described  as  working.  The 
whole  passage,  however,  is  highly  figurative,  and  it  seems  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  to  pick  and  choose  in  that  way.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  similar  personification  is  found  in  the  Lukan 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  St.  Peter’s  mother-in-law.  Just  as 
St.  Luke  seems  to  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  of  the  Synop¬ 
tists  with  this  aspect  of  Jesus’  power  and  work,  so  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  note  this.  By  using  the  verb  imTipcYitrsv 
(439),  which  he  had  employed  immediately  before  (v.35)  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  nealing  of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue,  he  links 
the  two  acts  together  by  an  inward  connexion.  The  same  verb, 
indeed,  is  found  in  all  three  Synoptists  in  their  narratives  of  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (cf.  Lk  S24, 
Mt  826,  Mk  439),  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
disciples  saw  behind  the  storm  the  work  of  a  living  personal 
agent,  and  that  Jesus  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  presupposition 
(cf.  O.  Holtzmann’s  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  p.  268).  Similarly  in 
His  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Mk  833=Mt  1623),  Jesus  sees  behind  the 
language  of  His  chief  Apostle  that  spirit  of  evil  which  all 
through  His  work  strove  to  thwart  and  hinder  Him.  He 
addresses  him  directly  and  personally  as  ‘  Satan  ’  (2otrava),  just 
as  He  addressed  the  last  and  fiercest  temptation  in  the  first 
dangerous  crisis  of  His  life  (Mt  410). 

A  striking  and  illustrative  example  of  this  figure  is  discovered 
in  Jesus’  words  to  His  returned  missionary  disciples  (Lk  10iy). 
These,  in  their  report,  referred  specialty'  to  the  power  over 
demons,  recently  conferred  upon  the  Twelve,  as  being  also 
possessed  by  themselves,  which  elicited  from  Him  the  following 
reply,  ‘  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  (AV  fall)  as  lightning  from  heaven  ’ 
(cf.  Is  1412).  Some  see  in  these  words  a  reference  by  Jesus  to 
the  original  Fall  of  the  Angels,  and  an  implied  rebuke  to  the 
disciples,  warning  them  against  the  sin  which  caused  that 
catastrophe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  aorist  participle 
(mo-ovroc)  in  the  place  of  emphasis  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  an  event  occurring  during  the  time  of  the 
successful  missionary  tour  (cf.  Blass,  Gram,  of  ST  Greek ,  §58,  4, 
p.  197  f.  ;  and  Burton,  NT  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  146  ff.,  p.  67  f.). 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  simile  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  Jews 
(cf.  Is  1412-15,  Rev  127-9),  and  is  used  by  Jesus  to  point  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  it  was  foreshadowed  by 
the  success  which  attended  His  disciples’  first  efforts  (cf. 
Jn  1231). 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the 
Lukan  narrative.  Jesus,  in  warning  St.  Peter  of  his  coming 
fall,  informs  him  in  solemn  language  that  Satan  ‘  obtained  him 
by  asking*  (s^rinrxro,  Lk  2231)  f0r  the  purpose  of  testing  him  (cf. 
Job  1612  and  2l-6).  He  puts  Himself  in  direct  personal  opposi¬ 
tion  (ey&  bs  ibir,Qv\v)  to  the  Prince  of  Evil  by  praying  for  His 
Apostle.  No  less  remarkable  and  instructive  is  the  allegory, 
common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  by  which  He  teaches  the 
danger  of  and  tendency  towards  reverting  to  a  former  state  of 
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sin.  He  speaks  of  the  unclean  spirit  or  demon  (to  uxuBuprov 
rviu/zx)  which,  having  been  cast  out  of  his  victim,  goes  in  search 
of  rest  through  dry  and  desert  regions  (Si’  ivChpiuv  totu ►). 
Failing  in  his  quest,  he  deliberates  with  himself  as  to  his  future 
line  of  action,  and  finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the 
place  whence  he  was  driven.  With  himself  he  brings  seven 
other  spirits,  and  they  all  take  up  their  abode  in  the  empty 
chamber,  which  was  all  too  ready  to  receive  them  (Lk 
Mt  1243-45).  For  the  belief  that  more  than  one  demon  might 
possess  ^  human  being,  compare  Mk  5U-,  Mt  828f-,  Lk  S26f.,  and 
Lk  82(!tt«  hv.iv.avia.).  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  only  based 
on  the  popular  belief  in  the  active  connexion  between  evil 
spirits  and  the  children  of  men,  but  there  is  a  reference  in  it 
to  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  wild  and  desert  regions  are 
the  special  habitat  of  these  beings  (see  art.  ‘Demon,  Devil’  in 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  593b). 

Jesus,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seems  to  sanction  the 
current  conception  of  the  malignant  influence  of  demons  on 
the  human  body,  their  activity  in  this  respect  being  controlled 
and  guided  by  their  chief,  Satan  (i  apx^v  tuiv  haipaav iu>v ,  Mt  1224). 
St.  Luke’s  diagnosis  of  the  woman’s  case  who  was  afflicted  for 
eighteen  years,  is  simply  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  ‘  spirit 
of  infirmity’  (rvvjua  utrdsvtia is,  Lk  1311);  and  Jesus  apparently 
countenanced  the  belief  by  the  words  contained  in  His  reproof 
(>Jv  ihrpni  o  hZu.Ta.viis,  v.18).  A  similar  instance  of  His  countenanc¬ 
ing  popular  beliefs  occurs  in  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
epileptic  (Mk  917-27).  The  boy’s  father  believes  his  son  to  be  the 
victim  of  demoniac  malignity  (e^mra  tvsH/xu  aAuAov,  v.17) ;  and 
Jesus  addresses  the  spirit  by  an  authoritative  command  (to 

uauAov  xu'i  z&Qov  arvtupca,  iyu  iirvTurrarai  eroi,  V.28). 

Perhaps  the  surest  evidence  we  have  that  Jesus 
deliberately  suited  His  language  to  the  notions  of 
His  day  arises  out  of  the  way  in  which  He  wrought 
His  cures,  depending  as  He  did  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  inherent  in  His  own  Person.  A 
word,  a  command,  a  touch  of  the  hand  suffices  His 
purpose  (cf.  Mt  816,  Mk  l27,  Lk  1313).  There  is  no 
trace  of  His  ever  having  employed  any  of  the 
current  methods  of  exorcism — the  use  of  certain 
magic  formulae,  such  as  ‘the  ineffable  Name,’  etc. 
(see  Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  and  Ap.  XVI.  Cf.  the 
astonishment  which  Jesus’  method  created  amongst 
His  countrymen  [Lk  436  ;  cf.  Ac  1913]).  That  He 
knew  of  such  methods  is  evident  from  the  ironical 
question  He  put  to  the  Pharisees  who  accused  Him 
of  collusion  with  Beelzebub  (Mt  1227  =  Lk  1 119). 
For  evidence  that  Jesus  believed  in  power  over 
evil  spirits  exercised  by  others  not  directly  com¬ 
missioned  by  Him,  cf.  Alt  722,  Mk  9:i8f-  =  Lk  949f-. 

On  the  other  hand,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
Jesus  recognized  an  essential  difference  between 
the  casting  out  of  demons  and  the  curing  of  bodily 
disease — ‘  I  cast  out  demons  and  perform  cures  ’ 
(Lk  1332,  cf.  Mt  108,  Mk  613,  Lk  91  617f-).  St. 
Matthew,  moreover,  records  the  same  distinction 
in  his  account  of  the  early  Galihean  ministry 
(SaifjLovL^ofitvovs  sal  at\r]via{ ofjdvovs,  424,  with  which 
cf.  Mk  l33'34).  We  may  also  note  in  passing  that 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  references  to  disease 
without  mention  of  these  agents  (cf.  e.g.  Mt  927’31, 
Mk  732'37,  Lk  1711"19). 

Looking  then  at  this  last  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  noting  the  way  in  which  He  employed  the 
language  current  in  His  day  about  this  mysterious 
phenomenon,  we  perceive  Jesus’  knowledge  to  be 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  His  countrymen. 
We  see  the  workings  of  that  love  which,  while  it 
appeals  to  man  as  he  is,  yet  ever  strives  to  draw 
him  upwards  by  gradually  stripping  him  of  the 
clogging  weights  of  superstition  and  of  false  con¬ 
ceptions.  See  artt.  Demon,  Lunatic,  Possession. 

(c)  In  harmony  with  this  characteristic  habit  of 
Jesus  is  His  general  method  of  imparting  definite 
instruction.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  way  in  which  He,  not  content  with  telling 
His  hearers  directly  what  He  wishes  them  to 
know,  approaches  them  from  another  side  —  the 
side  of  reason  and  its  resultant  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  not  a  body  of  precepts  like  the  Mosaic 
code,  so  much  as  a  series  of  paradoxes  which  arrest 
and  fix  the  attention,  calling  out  and  developing 
the  powers  of  rational  deduction.  The  same 


feature  runs  through  the  parabolic  form  which 
His  teaching  so  largely  took,  and  which  was  so 
admirably  suited  to  maintain  the  studied  reserve 
in  the  content  of  His  communications.  Notice 
the  way  in  which  He  keeps  back,  all  through  the 
earliest  period  of  His  ministry,  the  revelation  of 
His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah  (Mk  125  312  830,  Lk441, 
cf.  Mt  121B  84  etc. ) ;  and  even  to  the  Twelve  He 
does  not  impart  the  nature  of  those  claims  till 
they  slowly  worked  out  for  themselves  the  con¬ 
viction  to  which  St.  Peter  gave  such  emphatic 
expression  at  Cresarea  Philippi  (Mk  829  =  Mt  1616  = 
Lk  920). 

(1)  Popularly  intelligible  and  highly  impressive, 
the  parables  of  Jesus  have  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  age.  The  OT  is  not  without 
examples  of  this  mode  of  teaching  (2  S  12lff-  14Bf-, 
1  K  2039f-,  Is  51"6),  and  the  Rabbinical  writings 
afford  numerous  examples  of  parables  (see  Eders- 
heim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i. 
p.  580  f.)  some  of  which  bear  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  Jesus  (cf.  Midrash  on  Ca  l1). 
The  object  of  parabolic  teaching  was  twofold,  and 
was  thus  purposely  employed  by  Him  (Mt  1310"17). 
By  it  He  meant  to  conceal  the  truth  ‘  from  the 
wise  and  clever’  (airb  aocpQv  Kal  avverwv,  Mt  ll25  [see 
Moffatt’s  Histor.  NT2,  p.  316  f .  ])-  By  it  He  at 
the  same  time  intended  to  unfold  the  same  truth 
‘to  babes’  (vrjirlo^).  According  to  the  Markan 
narrative,  there  was  an  adaptation  to  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  His  hearers  even  within  the  zone  of  His 
parabolic  teaching.  He  did  not,  that  is  to  say, 
employ  this  method  indiscriminately  or  harshly, 
but  in  a  tentative  and  gentle  fashion,  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  intelligences  of  those  who  heard  Him 
(Mk  4s3). 

Such  was  the  aim  and  intention  of  J esus  ;  and  in 
connexion  with  this  it  will  not  be  unimportant  to 
note  how,  as  His  experience  widened,  and  the 
stress  of  opposition  increased,  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  enmity  to  which  He  was  exposed  intensified, 
the  parable  enters  more  and  more  largely  into  His 
public  teaching,  and  gradually  assumes  a  more 
admonitory,  controversial,  and  sometimes  a  warn¬ 
ing  judicial  tone.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  exemplifying  this  statement, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  parables  grouped  in  Mt  13 
with  those  in  Lk  14711  13s-9  1416'24  161'13  19'31  1912"27 
etc.  will  show  the  gradual  development  of  method 
in  the  employment  of  the  parable  by  Jesus  to 
drive  home  the  meaning  of  His  message  to  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  His  hearers.  See 
Parable. 

(2)  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  parable,  the  fable,  the 
allegory,  and  other  forms  of  instruction  by  figure, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Jesus  never  disdains 
to  use  popular  figurative  expressions  in  order  to 
point  the  truth  He  is  aiming  to  disclose.  Just  as 
in  its  outward  form  and  method  He  conformed  to 
the  usages  of  His  time  (cf.  Mt  51,  Lk  420,  Jn  82, 
Mt  131£-  etc.),  so  in  His  choice  of  language  He  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  what  He  found  ready  to  His 
hand,  though  it  was  manifestly  imperfect.  He  did 
not,  for  example,  correct  the  popular  notions  as  to 
the  local  positions  of  Heaven  and  Hades.  The  one 
was  regarded  as  being  situated  at  an  indefinite 
height  above  the  earth  (see  Ac  l9ff-),  the  other  ‘as 
a  dark  deep  underworld  in  which  the  deceased 
continued  to  exist’  (Salmond,  art.  ‘Hades’  in 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  275).  The  ethical  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  not  disturbed  by  these  crudities.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  He  uses  them  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  His  meaning.  Capernaum,  because  it 
rejected  the  unparalleled  opportunities  afforded 
by  His  .presence  and  works,  He  addressed  with  the 
question,  ‘  Shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven  ?  ’ 
answering  it  Himself  at  the  same  time,  ‘Thou 
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shalt  go  down  to  Hades.’  The  idea  was  that  a 
complete  moral  and  spiritual  overthrow  awaited 
her,  whereas  she  might  have  enjoyed  the  full  and 
lofty  freedom  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere  of 
God’s  presence  (see  Mt  ll-3  =  Lk  1015). 

The  expression  1  gates  of  Hades  ’  (Mt  1618)  is  similarly  figura¬ 
tive,  and  in  this  place  has  reference  to  the  forces  of  death  and 
spiritual  decay.  Here  there  is  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
general  belief  that  Hades  is  an  enclosed  prison-like  (cf.  the 
i tvKctxrt  of  1 P  319)  abode  whose  inhabitants  are  locked  and  detained 
inside’ its  gates  (cf.  Rev  l18  1 1  have  the  keys  of  Hades’),  while 
there  is  added  to  this  notion  the  further  thought  that  there  is 
even  in  Hades  a  broad  impassable  line  of  demarcation  (‘ between 
us  and  you  a  great  gulf  is  fixed,’  I.k  162e)  between  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  lived  piously  here  and  those  whose  lives  were 
selfish  (cf.  Lk  I1343  where  the  former  department  of  Hades  is 
called  ‘  Paradise’).  In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  note  such  ideas  as  are  found  in  Enoch  22.  51.  6310 
1025  etc.,  where,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  locale  of  Sheol, 
the  general  description  is  very  similar  to  that  we  have  been 
discussing-. 

(3)  One  of  the  traditional  forms  of  teaching  was 
by  the  employment  of  aphoristic  sayings,  such  as 
we  have  before  us  in  the  gnomic  wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Siracli,  or  of  the  Pirke  Aboth  in  the  Mishna 
(Schiirer,  H.JP  II.  iii.  pp.  23-32).  Jesus  uses  this 
method  with  wonderful  effect,  as  we  see  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  list  of  utterances  grouped  in  Mt  5-7, 
which  were  collected,  we  may  feel  sure,  from  many 
different  periods  of  His  ministry.  All  four  Gospels 
afford  examples  of  these  proverbial  expressions. 
Cf.  e.g.  Mk  217- 27  935-  40  1217  143S,  Mt2214 1230,  Lk  1248 
1G10,  and  the  unrecorded  saying  in  Ac  2036,  Jn36  424 
1225,  while,  in  this  Gospel,  Jesus  refers  explicitly  to 
a  proverb  current  in  His  time  ( ‘  Herein  is  the  saying 
true,  ’  Jn  437).  V ery  striking  and  vivid  also  are  such 
figures  as  those  by  which  the  doctrine  or  teaching 
of  the  Pharisees  is  referred  to  by  the  word  ‘  leaven  ’ 
(Mk  816),  His  own  suffering  by  the  words  ‘cup’ 
and  ‘baptism’  (Mk  1038,  cf.  Lk  1 24yf • ) ,  the  relative 
positions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  by  the  words  ‘  children’  and  ‘dogs’  (Mk727). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  striking  frequency 
in  this  mode  of  expression.  It  is  in  this  writing 
that  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  ‘the  way’  (17  656s, 
Jn  146),  ‘the  lightof  the  world’  (812),  ‘the  bread  of 
life’  (636),  ‘the  vine’  (151),  ‘the  door’  (107).  He 
speaks  of  His  work  as  His  ‘  meat  ’  (434),  of  His 
body  as  ‘  this  temple’  (219).  Cf.  also  such  passages 
as  those  which  deal  with  the  second  birth  (3s),  the 
living  water  (410),  the  heavenly  mansions  (142),  and 
so  on.  In  all  this  we  observe  a  method  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  those  He 
meant  to  instruct ;  and  this  is  still  more  emphati¬ 
cally  the  case  when,  as  He  sometimes  does.  He 
expands  these  figures  and  similes  until  they 
assume  the  shape  of  allegories.  We  see  examples 
of  this  in  His  use  of  the  figure  of  ‘  the  shepherd  ’ 
(10lofl\),  ‘the  vine’  ( 15lff-),  ‘the  light ’  ( 1235* • ),  etc. 
No  one  who  has  ever  heard  these  can  fail  to 
admire  ‘the  wonderful  art  and  power  of  popular 
eloquence  ’  which  He  possessed.  It  was  precisely 
the  power  to  gain  the  attention  and  arouse  and 
retain  the  interest  of  the  people  which  Jesus 
wielded,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
willingness  and  eagerness  with  which  He  was 
listened  to  by  the  proletariat  (Mk  1237).  See  art. 
Wisdom. 

(4)  The  references  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to 
natural  or  world- phenomena,  and  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  features  of  man’s  being,  exhibit  the  same 
reserve,  the  same  restraint  in  correcting  popular 
notions,  the  same  frank  acceptance  of  current 
thought.  A  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  completely  He  adapted  His  language 
to  the  limitations  of  contemporary  knowledge, 
(a)  God  makes  His  sun  to  rise  (Mt  545) ;  lightning 
comes  out  of  the  east  and  takes  its  swift  journey 
towards  the  west  (Mt  2427),  or  it  falls  down 
straight  from  heaven  (Lk  1018) ;  the  germ  of  life  in 
the  wheat-grain  is  brought  into  active  play  only 


by  the  death  of  the  seed  (Jn  1224).  Even  the  signs 
which  enabled  men  to  forecast  the  weather  were 
laid  by  Him  under  contribution  to  emphasize  a 
contrast  (Lk  1254ff-).  The  wind  blows  hither  and 
thither,  but  men  know  neither  its  beginning  nor 
its  ending  (Jn  3s),  any  more  than  they  can  point  to 
the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  the  mysterious  (ubj 
Hv udev,  the  reality  of  whose  existence  He  never¬ 
theless  insists  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  eludes  men’s  ob¬ 
servation,  just  as  that  of  the  planted  seed  does, 
which  receives  the  vital  principle  of  its  growth 
from  the  earth,  and  advances  steadily  though 
secretly  (Mk  427). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  in  the  last  two  cases  Jesus 
is  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  wider  field  of  knowledge  into 
which  man  has  not  as  yet  entered.  At  the  same  time  He  seems 
to  include  Himself  in  the  number  of  those  who  ‘know  not  ’  the 
how  or  the  wherefore.  Ages  were  yet  to  pass  over  the  world 
before  men  discovered  the  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  which  enable  them,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  predict  with  almost  infallible  certainty  their  regular 
sequence.  Jesus  consciously  recognized  that  it  was  no  part  of 
His  work  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  of  these 
subjects. 

(j3)  The  same  trait  is  observable  in  His  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  anthropological  ideas  of  His  time  ; 
but  for  the  illustration  of  this  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  artt.  Flesh,  Heart,  Soul,  Spirit. 

iv.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  His  time.  —  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  Jesus’  attitude  towards 
Messianic  hopes  and  longings  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  attention 
of  the  student  is  at  once  arrested  by  His  obvious 
anxiety  during  the  early  periods  of  His  ministry 
to  conceal  from  the  general  public  His  claims  to 
the  Messiahship.  This  He  did  expressly  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  open  proclamation  of  the  truth  not 
merely  by  the  demoniacally  possessed  (Mk  l25  312, 
Mt  1216,  Lk  441),  but  also  by  those  amongst  His 
circle  of  disciples  who  grasped  the  purport  of 
His  teaching  and  the  secret  of  His  Personality 
(Mt  1620=Mk  S30  =  Lk 921 ;  Mt  179  =  Mk  99=Lk  938). 
For  the  same  reason  He  courted  secrecy  in  the 
performance  of  miraculous  cures,  and  enjoined 
silence  on  those  who  were  healed  (Mk  l43f-  543  736 
S23-28,  Mt  930  84).  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
message  which  Jesus  came  to  deliver  where  the 
words  of  Mk  433  (‘  He  spake  the  word  unto  them 
as  they  were  able  to  hear  it’)  are  more  appropriate. 
The  declaration  of  His  Messiahship  was  gradual ; 
and  even  those  who  were  nearest  His  Person,  and  in 
closest  touch  with  His  teaching,  were  left  by  Him 
to  work  out  the  truth  slowly  and  by  degrees. 

(a)  Perhaps  the  self-chosen  title  ‘Son  of  Man,’ 
by  which  He  is  styled  early  in  His  first  Galila?an 
ministry,  might  at  first  sight  contradict  this  state¬ 
ment  (cf.  Mk  210  =  Mt  96  =  Lk  524  ;  Mk  228  =  Mt  128 
=  Lk  65 ;  Mt  1232  =  Lk  1210).  On  further  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus,  by  this 
designation  of  Himself,  had  a  twofold  object  in 
view — the  concealment  of  His  Messiahship  from 
the  many  who  were  not  ready  to  accept  His  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  meaning  and  purpose ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  unfolding  to  the  few  who  could 
bear  the  revelation,  of  the  character  of  His  Person 
and  His  work  as  shadowed  by  the  title  ‘  Son  of 
Man.'  See  art.  Son  of  Man. 

(b)  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Jewish  Canon  of 
the  OT  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  methods  of  His  public  teaching. 
Frankly,  the  belief  is  at  once  confessed  that  here 
also  He  ‘used  the  common  language  of  His  con¬ 
temporaries  in  regard  to  the  OT’  (Sanday,  Bampton 
Led.  p.  414),  and  in  accordance  with  this  we  can 
explain  the  words  which  St.  Luke  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  risen  Jesus,  where  the  tripartite  divi- 
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sion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  recognized — the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (2444). 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  division  given  in 
the  Prologue  of  the  grandson  of  Jesus  ben  Siracli. 
Other  divisions  were  also  current,  as  ‘  Moses  and 
the  Prophets’  (Lk  1629-  31  2427),  ‘the  Law  and  the 
Prophets’  (Lk  166,  Mt  712),  where  the  idea  is  the 
same,  namely,  the  entire  OT  as  then  existing.  In 
perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  acceptance  by 
Jesus  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Lk  Ki-9-31  2427-  44 ,  Mt  198=Mk  103"\  Mk  122S=Lk 
2U:I7,  Jn  545'47  719- -2f-),  and  the  Davidic  authorship, 
if  not  of  the  whole  Jewish  Psalter,  at  least  of 
many  of  the  Psalms  contained  therein  (Mk  123tif-  = 
Mt  2243ff-  =  Lk  2042tr). 

(1)  Several  other  indications  there  are  which 
show  that  He  accepted  not  only  the  general 
popular  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  OT  books 
as  a  whole,  but  also  the  literal  genuineness  of  the 
stories  with  which  they  abound.  The  details  of 
the  narratives  of  the  Flood  and  Noah  (Mt  2437ff-  = 
Lk  1 7-6f- ),  the  story  of  Jonah  and  his  adventures 
by  sea  as  well  as  in  Nineveh  (Mt  124uf-  164,  Lk 
1  l-9f- ),  are  utilized  by  Jesus  on  the  assumption  of 
their  genuine  historicity.  The  glory  of  Solomon’s 
reign,  that  heyday  of  Israelitish  prosperity,  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Him  without  any  re¬ 
serve  (Mt  629  =  Lk  1227).  The  question  is  not,  as 
Dr.  Sanday  puts  it  (The  Grades  of  Gocl5,  p.  Ill), 
whether  Jesus  ‘accommodated  His  language  to 
current  notions,  knowing  them  to  be  false,'  but 
rather,  was  His  ‘accommodation’  or  ‘condescen¬ 
sion  ’  so  complete  that  He  never  entertained  any 
other  idea  as  to  the  character  of  these  narratives 
than  the  one  currently  held?  It  certainly  seems 
that  it  never  entered  into  His  mind  to  question 
their  historical  truth  ;  and  if  we  seek  for  the 
estimation  in  which  He  held  ‘  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,’  we  find  it  expressed  in  words  which,  if 
genuine,*  are  as  emphatic  as  any  that  are  to  be 
had.  Not  ‘one  jot  or  one  tittle’  (Ubra  iv  t)  pia  Kepaia) 
was  to  be  done  away  with  until  all  was  fulfilled  (Mt 
518).  Into  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  abiding  nature 
of  the  Law,  Jesus  characteristically  imported  a 
depth  of  meaning  which,  while  it  did  not  destroy, 
transmuted  its  whole  tenor,  giving  it  the  eternal 
significance  of  which  He  speaks  (ecus  &v  irapt\dri  6 
oiipavos  eal  r)  yrj),  and  which  it  could  never  otherwise 
have  had.  This  habitual  method,  by  which  Jesus 
based  His  teaching  on  the  foundations  of  existing 
knowledge,  receives  some  illustration  from  the  way 
in  which  He  treats  the  story  of  Moses  and  the 
Bush  (Mk  12'26  =  Lk  2037,  cf.  Mt.  2231).  He  says 
nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  this  vision 
beyond  what  the  letter  of  the  narrative  expresses. 
He  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  sight  was  visible 
to  the  outward  eye  or  to  the  inward  spiritual 
understanding  alone.  Cf.  also  His  references  to 
the  brazen  serpent  (Jn  314  1232). 

(2)  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  we  are  to  interpret  the  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  Ps  110  (Mt  2241'45  =  Mk  1236"37  =  Lk 
2041‘44).  There  were  three  distinct  ideas  current 
about  this  Psalm  which  Jesus  adopts  as  the 
groundwork  of  His  argument :  (i. )  it  was  Davidic, 
(ii.)  it  was  written  by  David  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration  (Aa/3i 5  ev  irveup.a.TL),  (iii.)  it  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  Messianic.  If  Jesus  placed  the  imprimatur 
of  His  Divine  authority  upon  any  one  of  these 
notions,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  He  did  so  on 
all,  and  by  consequence  on  the  Messianic  ideas 
which  were  popularly  held,  and  which  doubtless 
were  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  Ps  110.  We 
know,  however,  that  He  habitually  discouraged 
the  popular  belief  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to  be  an 
earthly  Sovereign  of  all-conquering  power,  which 
was  held  to  be  countenanced  by  the  words  of  this 

*  See  Hastings’  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  24  £. 
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Psalm  (cf.  Jn  6 15  1836f-  and  Lk  1720f-).  There  is  no 
hint  given  by  any  of  the  three  Synoptists  that 
Jesus  corrected  these  Messianic  expectations  during 
the  course  of  the  argument.  His  purpose  was 
other  than  this,  ‘to  argue  from  the  contents’  of 
the  Psalm,  and  not  at  all  to  correct  ideas  as  to 
authorship  and  interpretation  (cf.  Driver,  LOT 3 
p.  303  n.  ;  and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  ‘Psalms,’  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible,  Introd.  to  Ps  110). 

The  whole  edifice  so  laboriously  constructed  by  the  opponents 
of  a  rational  criticism,  on  the  basis  of  Jesus'  references  to  this 
Psalm  as  well  as  to  other  portions  of  OT  Scriptures,  falls  to  the 
ground  when  considered  beneath  ‘the  dry  light  of  reason.’ 
The  following  words  of  Bishop  Gore  are  so  moderate  and  reason¬ 
able  in  connexion  with  this  reference  of  Jesus  to  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  Ps  HO,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
them  in  full.  ‘  On  the  face  of  it,  the  argument  suggests  that 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  David’s  Son, — “if  David  calleth  him 
Lord,  how  is  he  his  Son?” — but,  in  fact,  its  purpose  is  not  to 
prove  or  disprove  anything,  to  affirm  or  deny  anything,  but 
simply  to  press  upon  the  Pharisees  an  argument  which  their 
habitual  assumptions  ought  to  have  suggested  to  them  :  to 
confront  them  with  just  that  question,  which  they',  with 
their  principles,  ought  to  have  been  asking  themselves’  ( Bamp ■ 
tun  Led.  p.  198).  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  truer  than  that 
both  ‘  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  have  quoted  a  body'  of 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  their  teaching 
they  had  any  wish  to  introduce  a  novel  theory  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  authority  of  that  collection.  Neither  the  Apostolic  writ¬ 
ings  nor  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  bear  any  trace 
of  an  explicit  decision  given  by  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Apostles 
with  respect  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still 
less  of  a  decision  which  would  have  the  effect  of  formally 
correcting  opinions  which  obtained  in  the  Jewish  world  ’  (Loisy, 
Canon  de  I'Anc.ien  Testament,  p.  97). 

v.  Summary  and  Conclusion.— In  summing 
up  and  reviewing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
the  relation  in  which  that  teaching  stood  to  the 
human  race,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
passage  from  a  little  work  of  the  last-named 
writer  (L'lZvangile  et  I’Hglise),  though  he  is  there 
dealing  with  a  very  different  problem  : — 

1  Nothing  could  make  Jesus  other  than  a  Jew.  He  was  only 
man  under  condition  of  belonging  to  one  branch  of  humanity. 
In  that  in  which  He  was  born,  the  branch  that  may  well  be 
said  to  have  carried  in  it  the  religious  future  of  the  world,  this 
future  was  known  in  quite  a  precise  manner,  by  the  hope  of  the 
reign  of  God,  by'  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah,  lie  who  was  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  could  enter  on  His  office,  only  by 
assuming  the  position  of  Messiah  and  by'  presenting  Himself  as 
the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom,  come  to  accomplish  the  hope  of 
Israel.  The  Gospel,  appearing  in  Judina,  and  unable  to  appear 
elsewhere,  was  bound  to  be  conditioned  by  Judaism.  Its 
Jewish  exterior  is  the  human  body',  whose  Divine  soul  is  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus.  But  take  away  the  body,  and  the  soul  will 
vanish  in  the  air  like  the  lightest  breath.  Without  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Gospel  would  have  been  but  a  metaphysical 
possibility,  an  invisible,  intangible  essence,  even  unintelligible, 
for  want  of  a  definition  appropriate  to  the  means  of  knowledge, 
not  a  living  and  conquering  reality.  The  Gospel  will  always 
need  a  body  to  be  human.  Having  become  the  hope  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  it  has  corrected  in  the  interpretation  certain  parts 
of  its  Israelitish  symbolism.  None  the  less  it  remains  the 
shadowy  representation  of  the  great  mystery',  God  and  the 
Providential  destiny  of  man  and  of  humanity,  because  it  is  a 
representation  always  striving  after  perfection,  inadequate  and 
insufficient.  This  is  the  mystery  that  Jesus  revealed,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  revealed,  and  under  the  conditions  which  made 
revelation  possible.  It  may  be  said  that  Christ  lived  it  as  much 
as  He  made  it  manifest.’ 

The  present  writer  has  no  intention  of  entering 
into  the  very  difficult  and  much-debated  question 
of  the  connexion  between  Jesus’  ideas  of  ‘  the 
kingdom  of  God’  (or  ‘of  heaven’)  during  the 
early  and  the  later  periods  of  His  active  ministry, 
or  how  far  the  latter  was  a  development  of  the 
former ;  nor  again  to  inquire  as  to  the  period  when 
it  dawned  upon  His  consciousness  that  His  death 
was  the  condition  upon  which  its  inauguration 
and  subsequent  life  rested.  Broadly  speaking,  a 
line  of  demarcation  might  be  drawn  through  the 
life  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  cutting  it  into  two 
fairly  well  marked  divisions  at  the  time  of  the 
Petrine  confession  and  the  Transfiguration.  After 
these  events  Jesus  began  to  concentrate  His 
teaching  more  especially  upon  the  circle  of  dis¬ 
ciples  gathered  closely  round  Him.  It  was  then 
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that  He,  in  solemn  and  almost  sad  foreboding, 
warned  His  followers  of  the  events  which  were 
soon  to  try  His  own  fidelity  to  the  cause  which  He 
so  constantly  and  fearlessly  championed,  and 
which  were  to  put  their  faith  to  a  most  cruel 
test.  We  are  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  for  the  series  of  discourses  in  which  He 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  encourage  His 
disciples  against  the  coming  time  of  trial.  From 
these  we  gather  that  Jesus  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  His  own  life,  of  a 
kingdom  amongst  men  which  was  to  carry  on  His 
teacliing,  even  as  it  received  the  truth  at  the 
hands  of  His  Spirit.  The  time  had  not  as  yet 
arrived  when  they  could  assimilate  the  full  self¬ 
revelation  of  God  (Jn  1612),  but  as  their  experience 
widened  and  their  understandings  became  enlarged, 
they  would  be  made  the  recipients  of  ‘all  the 
truth’  (v.13,  cf.  also  1526).  That  He  looked 
beyond  the  lives  of  those  whom  He  thus  addressed 
will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed  (cf.  ds  tov  aUova, 
1416).  Certainly  His  words  were  so  interpreted  by 
His  followers  (see  Mt  2820 ;  cf.  1820,  Jn  143  1724, 
Ac  239).  We  are  thus  emboldened  to  state  our 
belief  that  this  plan  of  Divine  self-accommodation 
enters  into  the  very  centre  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Himself,  and  that  it  is  the  plan  by  which  the 
world  has  received  its  education  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  even  till  these  latter  days. 

*  Each  of  them  [Baptism,  Temptation,  and  Transfiguration  of 
Jesus]  constitutes  a  moment,  and  a  moment  important,  nay 
supreme,  in  the  development  of  the  Humanity  of  our  Lord. 
That  for  the  ultimate,  Divine  consummation  accomplished  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  cross  He  was  preparing  all  His  life  long, 
and  that  we  can  see  in  these  three  events  a  scheme  divinely 
prepared,  by  which  that  development  was  set  forward  ;  that  w'e 
can  see  Him  in  each  of  the  three  pass  from  stage  to  well-defined 
stage  of  that  incomprehensible  process  which  is  indicated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  He  is  spoken  of  as  “learning 
obedience.”  .  .  .  That  this  growth  .  .  .  should  have  gone  on  to 
the  end  of  His  life  is  in  itself  no  more  marvellous  or  more 
mysterious  than  that  it  should  ever  have  been  possible,  and 
have  taken  place’  (Ch.  Quart.  Rev.,  July  1901,  pp.  303-4). 

The  question  naturally  arises  at  this  stage,  How 
far  is  this  Divine  method  of  educating  humanity 
to  enter  into  the  conscious  active  life  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  ‘Body  of  Christ’  (Eph.  412)  ?  How  is  the 
Church  to  exercise  her  functions  as  the  guide  and 
instructress  of  the  race  ?  Is  she  to  draw  lines  of 
distinction  between  those  who  ‘are  able  to  bear’ 
the  fulness  of  the  faith  delivered  to  her  keeping, 
and  those  whose  receptive  faculties  she  considers 
are  not  fitted  to  receive  such  revelation  ?  How  far 
is  she  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  economy  or 
reserve  in  disclosing  to  men  ‘  the  faith  which  was 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  ’  ?  (Jude  3).  That 
grave  dangers  await  a  policy  which  seems  to  put 
such  judicial  authority  into  the  hands  of  men,  is 
not  to  be  denied  ;  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
tendency  which  such  a  course  fosters,  to  hold  up 
different  standards  of  belief  and  practice  before 
different  minds.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  sad  phenomenon  of  a  rent  and  dis¬ 
tracted  Christendom,  which  necessarily  implies 
inability  somewhere  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
verity  of  Christian  life  (cf.  Jn  1335).  Imperfect 
belief  and  faith  are  the  causes  to  which  must  be 
attributed  the  vital  as  well  as  the  minor  differences 
separating  those  who  ought  to  belong  to  the  same 
household.  The  bearing  with  each  other,  the 
sympathetic  endeavour  on  each  side  to  understand 
the  other’s  point  of  view,  seem  to  be  the  only 
worthy  methods  of  continuing  the  work  of  love 
begun  by  Jesus.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
method  which,  springing  from  the  love  for  men 
which  He  inculcated,  He  bequeathed  to  His  teach¬ 
ing  Body.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  admit  that 
those  occupying  the  position  of  Doctores  ecclesice 
have  not  always  marched  in  the  van  of  human 
progress,  and  that  often  they  have  adopted  the 
rOle  of  obscurantists  where  the  discoveries  of 


science  ran  counter  to  preconceived  ideas.  The 
Church,  at  times,  seemed  to  have  been  committed 
almost  irrevocably  to  a  false  and  transient  philo¬ 
sophy,  to  a  weak  and  untenable  exegetical  process, 
when  she  was  forced  by  the  onward  march  of  God’s 
self-revelation,  grasped  and  promulgated  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition  and  obloquy  by  the  brightest 
intellects  amongst  her  children,  to  review  her 
position,  to  reject  old  prejudices,  and  to  bring  her 
interpretation  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
into  line  with  the  newer  discoveries  which  are  so 
constantly  revealing  to  men’s  minds  wider  and 
profounder  ideas  of  the  condescending  love  of  God. 
The  chief  object  for  which  the  Church  exists  is, 
while  ‘reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting’  (cf.  2  Ti 
42),  to  interpret  the  Incarnation  as  it  bears  on 
man’s  life,  and  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  and  the 
race,  in  the  light  of  an  ever-increasing  knowledge. 
Her  business  is  not  so  much  to  keep  back  the  pro¬ 
founder  mysteries  of  a  gradually  accumulating 
revelation  from  the  minds  of  ‘  the  weak’  (1  Co  89), 
as  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  entire  man, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  so  that  all  may  learn 
that  there  is  no  department  of  human  life  which 
has  not  its  own  intimate  relationship  to  the  Incar¬ 
nate  Son  of  God. 
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Eng.  tr.,  and  Bibl.  Theol.  NT,  Eng.  tr.  (T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  H.  J. 
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tion  ( BL ,  1891),  and  Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Incarnation;  Plummer,  St.  Luke  (Internat.  Grit.  Com.); 
Gould,  St.  Mark  (Internat.  Crit.  Com.) ;  Salmond,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality  4  ;  Jiilicher,  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu , 
and  §§  28-29  of  his  Einleitung  in  das  NT,  which  are  incidentally 
rather  than  directly  useful ;  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables,  and 
Notes  on  the  Miracles  ;  V.  Rose,  Studies  on  the  Gospels  ;  Lois.v, 
L’Evangile  et  I’Hgliset,  and  Autour  d'wn  petit  limy,  especially 
two  letters  therein,  entitled  ‘  Sur  la  critique  des  Evangiles  et 
sp6cialement  sur  l’Evangile  de  Saint  Jean,’  and  ‘  Sur  la  divinite 
de  J4sus-Christ  ’  ;  T.  H.  Wright,  The  Finger  of  God ;  Wendt, 
Lehre  J esu,  Eng.  tr.  (T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Stevens,  The  Theology  of 
the  NT  ;  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Sanday,  Inspira¬ 
tion  (BL,  1893),  and  The  Oracles  of  God  ;  A.  Robertson,  liegnum 
Dei  (BL,  1901) ;  J.  Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebraicce  et  Talmudicce 
(ed.  Gandell,  Oxford  1859);  several  articles  in  Hastings’  I) It, 
especially  Sanday’s  ‘  Jesus  Christ’ ;  Driver’s  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  which 
ought  to  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  two  papers  on  ‘  The 
use  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Gospels,’ 
by  J.  Drummond  in  the  Joum.  of  Theol.  Studies  (Apr.  and 
July  1901);  Fairweather,  ‘Development  of  Doctrine’  in  Extra 
Vol.  of  DB;  R.  L.  Ottley,  ‘Incarnation’  in  vol.  ii.  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  ‘Angel’  in  vol.  i.  ;  and  Whitehouse,  ‘Demon,  Devil’ 
in  vol.  i.,  and  ‘Satan’  in  vol.  iv. 

The  reader  is  also  recommended  to  refer  to  such  articles  in 
the  Encyc.  Bibl.  as  ‘Demons,’  §§  6-10,  and  ‘Satan,’  §§  5-8,  by 
J.  Massie,  and  Jiilicher’s  art.  ‘  Parables.’  See  also  Charles,  The 
Book  of  Enoch  and  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  which  are  useful 
for  a  comparative  study  of  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
article,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  read  his  two  articles  on 
‘  Eschatology  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  in  the  Encyc.  Biblica. 

J.  R.  Willis. 

ACCUSATIONS. — See  Trial  (of  Jesus). 

ACHIM  (’Axdp.).—  An  ancestor  of  Joseph,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  (l14).  The  name  may  be  a  shortened  form 
of  Jehoiachim,  or  it  may  be  for  Aliiavi  (cf.  1  Ch 
1 135)  or  Jachin  (cf.  Gn  4610). 

ACTIVITY. — 1.  The  period  of  our  Lord’s  activity 
is,  in  other  words,  that  of  His  ministry,  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  which  His  activity  was  exliibited.  Its 
duration  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  relevant  only  so 
far  as  it  compresses  into  one  year  the  recorded 
details,  or  extends  them  to  the  traditional  three. 
In  any  case  the  records  are  in  no  sense  exhaustive. 
Manifold  ministries  are  expressed  in  few  words 
(Mt  423- 24  lo30,  Lk  443  8\  Jn  41  etc.);  a  complete 
account  is  beyond  an  Evangelist’s  scope  (Jn  2030>  31), 
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and  would  be  voluminous  (2125).  This  is  said  of 
things  done  ‘in  the  presence  of  the  disciples’  (Jn 
2030),  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  saw  or  knew  all 
that  Jesus  did.  See  art.  Ministry. 

In  fact,  we  possess  no  more  than  specimens  of 
Christ’s  labours ;  but  these,  no  doubt,  are  so 
selected  as  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  whole. 
In  this  connexion  the  first  Sabbath  at  Capernaum 
(of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  Mk  l21-3*, 
Lk  431-43)  has  well  been  pointed  to  as  a  specimen 
day.  Some  details  of  the  Son  of  Man’s  toilsome 
life  — wearying  journeys  (Jn  4°),  rising  ‘a  great 
while  before  day’  (Mk  l35) — may  be  in  themselves 
not  much  more  than  features  of  Oriental  life : 
others  —  ‘nowhere  to  lay  his  head’  (Mt  820) — 
cannot  be  so  explained.  Day  to  Him  meant  work. 
The  Father’s  work  was  both  a  daily  necessity  (Jn 
94)  and  His  very  ‘meat’  (434).  Its  substance  was 
twofold  :  (1)  the  general  work  of  evangelizing  and 
healing;  (2)  the  special  work  of  training  others, 
the  Twelve  (Mk  314  67  etc.)  and  the  Seventy  (Lk 
101),  and  superintending  their  efforts.  Similarly 
we  may  regard  as  twofold  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  carried  on  :  (1)  the  normal  conditions, 
ever  varying,  of  the  day  (Sabbath  or  week-day), 
the  place  (synagogue,  Temple  or  open-air)  and 
the  hearers  (multitudes  or  individuals) ;  (2)  the 
abnormal  conditions,  created  by  the  presence  of 
opponents  (Mt  1210-14- 24-42  etc.),  or  of  crowds  who 
clung  to  Him  sometimes  for  days  together  (Mt  1532, 
Mk  82).  LTnder  such  pressure  there  was  often  no 
leisure  to  eat  (Mk  320  631).  Night  did  not  mean 
sleep,  but  was  given  largely  to  prayer  (Mt  1423, 
Lk  612  928  2239-41),  till  His  exhausted  nature,  finding 
opportunity  for  repose,  could  sleep  undisturbed 
even  by  a  storm  (Mk  438,  Lk  823).  More  than  once 
His  disciples  (accustomed  by  their  trade  to  night- 
watches,  Lk  55)  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
wakefulness  (Lk  932,  Mk  1437,40).  His  friends, 
fearing  a  mental  breakdown,  came  to  restrain 
Him  by  force  (Mk  321).  It  would  be  hazardous  to 
estimate  degrees  of  spiritual  activity  by  the  pre¬ 
carious  test  of  numerical  results  (Jn  1237-40),  but  it 
is  noticeable  that  at  one  time  He  made  more  dis¬ 
ciples  than  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  41). 

Certain  limitations  of  Christ’s  activity  are  clear 
and  significant.  (1)  In  scope  it  was  confined  to  ‘the 
house  of  Israel,’  more  especially  its  ‘lost  sheep’ 
(Jn  l31,  Mt  1524).  A  few  outsiders  (Gentiles  and 
proselytes)  came  within  its  range  ;  but  these  were 
exceptional  (Mt  85-13  1522,  Lk  17lli,  Jn  49  1220- 21). 
(2)  In  development  it  was  regulated  by  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  a  Divine  plan,  frequently  referred  to  by  such 
expressions  as  ‘my  hour’  (Jn  24  730  820  131  etc.), 

‘ my  time  ’  (Mt  2618,  Jn  76).  (3)  In  operation  it  was 

morally  conditioned  by  the  existence  (or  otherwise) 
of  a  certain  measure  of  receptiveness  (Mk  65). 

In  reference  to  the  source  of  His  activity,  it  must 
be  noted :  ( 1 )  that  it  was  always  and  essentially 
associated  with  times  of  retirement  and  prayer 
(Mk  l35  313  646  92  etc.);  (2)  that  its  manifestation 
is  directly  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Mt 
1228,  Lk  414  etc.) ;  and  (3)  that,  in  its  miraculous 
exercise,  there  is  indicated  (at  least  once)  a  percep¬ 
tion  that  ‘  power  had  gone  out  ’  (Mk  530,  Lk  846). 

2.  In  the  Christian  course,  energy  is  constantly 
commanded  (Mt  ll12,  Mk  1333,  Lk  1324).  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  Christ’s  estimate  of 
human  character  the  active  qualities  seem  some¬ 
times  to  be  depreciated  in  comparison  with 
the  passive,  contemplative,  and  devotional.  The 
latter  attain  to  ‘the  good  part’  (Lk  1038-42),  and 
find  their  place  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  53-12).  See, 
further,  Character  (Christian). 

3.  Finally,  the  believer’s  view  of  Christ  is  not, 
in  the  Gospels,  primarily  directed  to  His  active 
labours.  Such  things  are  the  record  of  an  Apostle 
(2  Cor  64- 5  etc.)  rather  than  a  Saviour:  accord - 
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ingly,  if  with  the  account  of  our  Lord’s  active 
labours  we  measure  that  of  His  Passion,  both  as 
to  general  proportion  and  minutiae  of  detail,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Gospel  picture  the 
Passion,  and  not  the  activity,  occupies  the  fore¬ 
ground.  F.  S.  Ranken. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.— The  aim  of  this 
article  is  to  answer  the  question,  What  does  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  say  of  Christ  ? ;  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed,  How  is  the  Book  of  Acts  related  to  ‘  the 
gospel  ?  ’  or.  What  is  ‘  the  gospel  ’  of  the  Acts  ?  We 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  book — 
for  St.  Luke  or  some  other  disciple  of  St.  Paul 
did  not  compose  it,  but  merely  supplied  valuable 
materials  for  its  composition— but  his  religious  in¬ 
dividuality  may  be  ascertained  from  his  work  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  just  stated.  The  problem  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  the  author  can  hardly  have 
written  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  and  thus 
cannot  reckon  himself  among  the  first  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  (Lk  l2).  What  then  is 
the  picture  of  Christ  that  stamps  itself  on  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  the  second  generation  ?  Has 
this  man  anything  new,  anything  unique,  to  tell 
us  of  Him  ? 

Before  we  go  on  to  answer  this  question,  we 
must  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  that  our  author, 
in  what  he  writes,  does  not  always  speak  in  his 
own  person.  From  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  we 
know  to  what  an  extent  he  is  dependent  on  sources. 
This  may  be  observed  and  proved  in  particular 
instances  by  a  close  comparison  with  St.  Mark  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  discourses)  with  St.  Matthew. 
In  the  Gospel  he  is  almost  entirely  a  mere  retailer 
of  older  tradition,  and  the  lineaments  of  his  own 
personality  scarcely  come  into  view.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  likewise  in  the  Acts  he  largely 
reproduces  early  tradition,  that  he  makes  use  of 
sources,  sometimes  copying  them  in  full,  at  other 
times  abbreviating  or  expanding  them,  grouping 
them  and  editing  both  their  language  and  their 
contents.  Modern  criticism,  however,  has  reached 
the  conviction  that  in  this  second  work  more  of  the 
author’s  idiosyncrasy  is  to  be  detected  than  in  his 
Gospel.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  notions  which  reveal  to 
us  the  educated  writer  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
1st  cent,  from  those  passages  in  which  the  role  is 
played  by  early  popular  tradition. 

The  authors  personality  undoubtedly  shows 
itself  more  strongly  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  but  most  clearly  in  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  arranged  in  these  two  parts,  so 
that  the  first  is  dominated  by  the  person  of  Peter 
and  the  second  by  that  of  Paul.  To  him  the  Church 
rests  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
prophets  (cf.  Eph  220  35)-—  not  upon  one  Apostle,  as 
in  Mt  1618,  but  upon  the  two  great  leaders,  the  head 
of  the  primitive  Church  who  by  a  Divine  dispensa¬ 
tion  was  led  to  engage  in  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen  world  who  by 
Divine  guidance  had  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own 
people  and  betake  himself  to  the  Gentiles.  ‘  Peter 
and  Paul  ’  is  the  watchword,  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  we  find  again  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clement. 

It  is  especially  in  the  speeches  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  that  the  author  reveals  his 
conception  of  Christianity.  When  St.  Paul  dis¬ 
courses  (Ac  2424)  of  ‘  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,’  the 
subjects  of  his  address  are  given  in  v.26  as  ‘right¬ 
eousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.’ 
This  future  and  not  distant  judgment  is  also  the 
point  that  forms  the  climax  of  St.  Paul’s  address 
at  Athens  (1731) :  ‘  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,’ 
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and  immediately  thereafter,  ‘  by  a  man  whom  lie 
hath  (thereto)  ordained,  having  given  him  his 
credentials  before  all  men  by  having  raised  him 
from  the  dead.’  This  last  is  the  essentially  new 
point  in  contradistinction  from  the  Jewish  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Diaspora.  That  there  is  to  be  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world  had,  indeed,  been  already 
declared,  but  that  the  Judge  ‘appointed  by  God 
over  living  and  dead  ( 104a)  is  already  present  in 
heaven  (321),  has  already  been  manifested  on  earth 
(F  1040f  ),  and  accredited  by  God  through  an  un¬ 
precedented  miracle — this  is  the  cardinal  and  sig¬ 
nificant  message  of  the  Apostles.  Now,  it  is 
noteworthy  how  the  author  of  the  Acts  gives 
point  and  practical  application  to  this  generally 
accepted  idea.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the 
main  content  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  so  much 
so  that  in  l22  the  Apostles  are  roundly  designated 
‘  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.’  In  the  eyes  of  our 
author  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  gospel  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  implied  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general.  What  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  1512'19)  seeks  to  prove  to  his  readers,  is 
to  our  author  self-evident :  the  one  special  case 
implies  the  general.  This  is  plainly  declared  in 
Ac  42  ‘  they  proclaimed  in  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.’  So  also  in  1718  ‘lie  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection ,’  and  in  v.32  ‘the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  ’  is  the  point  in  St.  Paul’s 
address  on  which  the  Athenians  fix.  Before  the 
Sanhedrin  St.  Paul  declares:  ‘Touching  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  ques¬ 
tion’  (236) ;  to  Felix  he  says:  ‘I  have  the  hope 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust’  (2415).  The  latter  passage  is 
specially  important  because  in  it  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  defined  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  really  no  essential  difference  between 
them.  St.  Paul,  like  his  accusers,  serves,  although 
after  the  new  ‘  Way,’  the  God  of  the  fathers  (v.13) ; 

‘  for  the  hope  of  Israel  ’  lie  bears  his  chain  (282u). 
All  Jews  who  believe  in  the  resurrection  ought 
really  to  be  Christians.  ‘Why  is  it  judged  in¬ 
credible  with  you  if  God  doth  raise  the  dead?’ 
(26s).  Hence  also  the  Pharisees,  who  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  appear  as  the  party 
favourable  to  Christianity ;  whereas  the  Sadducees, 
who  say  that  ‘  there  is  no  resurrection,’  are  its 
enemies  (238).  Resurrection,  then,  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  new  message,  hence  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  bears  the  designation  ‘  words  of  this 
Life’  (520).  The  Risen  One  is  ‘  the  Prince  of  Life  ’ 
(315).  By  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  He  is 
proved  to  be  the  Saviour  (aiorrip,  the  term  best 
answering  our  author’s  purpose,  and  most  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  Greeks  of  the  time,  530f-  1323) ;  the 
‘word’  is  the  ‘word  of  salvation’  (1326);  and  the 
whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  have  this 
motto  prefixed  :  ‘  In  none  other  is  there  salvation, 
and  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven, 
that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be 
saved’  (412).  This  religion  is  proved  to  be  the 
superior  of  all  earlier  ones,  superior  alike  to  the 
darkness  of  heathendom  (2618)  and  to  Judaism,  in 
this,  that  it  tells  of  a  Saviour  who  saves  alive.  The 
method  is  described  in  1043  1338f-  2C>'8  as  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,  or,  to  use  the  designation  adopted  in 
one  of  St.  Paul’s  addresses,  ‘  justification  ’  (1339). 

But  who  now  is  the  Judge  and  Saviour  accredited 
by  the  resurrection?  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
our  author  that  in  those  passages  where  for  the 
most  part  it  is  himself  that  speaks,  e.g.  in  the 
speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  before 
Agrippa  or  Felix  or  Festus  (chs.  22.  23),  we  scarcely 
hear  of  the  earthly  Jesus  but  of  the  heavenly  Lord. 
The  appearance  of  the  Exalted  Une  near  Damascus 
is  the  great  matter  which  St.  Paul  has  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  Jewish 
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king.  It  is  the  heavenly  Lord  that  permeates  the 
life  "of  His  Church  and  His  apostles,  the  Kiiptos  on 
whom  Christians  believe.  This  Divine  name  is 
very  often  applied  in  the  Acts  to  God,  but  not 
infrequently  also  to  Christ.  Thus  the  Exalted 
Christ,  working  miracles  from  heaven  by  His  name 
(934),  accredited  by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection, 
and  destined  to  come  again  with  judgment  and 
salvation,  occupies  the  central  point  of  the  faith  of 
our  author. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
author  had  no  interest  in  the  earthly  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  As  the  heavenly  Christ  says  to  Saul, 
‘I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest’ 
(22s),  so  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts  ‘  the  Christ  ’  and 
‘  Jesus’  constitute  an  inseparable  unity.  He  inter¬ 
changes  freely  such  expressions  as  ‘  proclaimed 
unto  them  the  Christ’  (85)  and  ‘preached  unto  him 
Jesus’ (v.35) ;  cf.  542  ‘to  preach  Christ  Jesus’  (RV 
‘  Jesus  [as]  the  Christ’),  920  ‘  proclaimed  Jesus  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,’  185  ‘testifying  to  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.’  And  as  our  author  in 
his  Gospel  narrative  already  calls  Jesus  ‘  Lord,’  it 
is  always  of  the  Exalted  One  that  he  thinks  even 
when  communicating  what  he  knows  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus.  More  than  once  he  defines  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  as  ‘the  things 
concerning  Jesus’  (1825)  or  ‘the  things  concerning 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (28sl),  and  this  concise 
formula  embraces  far  more  than  one  might  infer 
from  the  meagre  sketches  of  St.  I  ’aid’s  address  in 
1324-30  or  Peter’s  in  1037'43.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  first  readers  of  the  Acts,  Theophilus 
in  particular,  when  this  work  came  into  their 
hands,  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Third 
Gospel,  and  would  thus,  by  means  of  the  full  details 
supplied  in  it,  unconsciously  clothe  with  meaning 
the  brief  formula;  in  question.  Still  more  varied 
was  the  knowledge  which  our  author  possessed  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  for  he  was  acquainted  not  only 
with  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  but  with  other  writings 
which  he  utilized  merely  for  extracts ;  and  how 
manifold  may  have  been  the  oral  tradition  current 
at  the  same  time,  which  he  made  use  of  in  an 
eclectic  fashion  !  The  whole  of  this  copious  tradi¬ 
tion  we  must  think  of  as  forming  the  background 
of  the  Acts  if  we  are  to  appreciate  rightly  its 
picture  of  Christ. 

A  special  charm  of  the  Lukan  writings  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  author,  with  all  his  culture 
and  Greek  sympathies,  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
retain  in  large  measure  the  peculiar,  un-Greek, 
popular  Palestinian  character  of  his  sources, 
and  that  both  in  language  and  contents.  Some 
scholars,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  he  himself 
deliberately  produced  the  colouring  appropriate  to 
place  and  time,  as  in  the  case  of  an  artificial 
patina.  But  this  view  is  untenable.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  ex¬ 
amined,  the  deeper  becomes  the  conviction  that  the 
author  worked  upon  a  very  ancient  tradition  which 
he  has  preserved  in  his  own  style.  As  in  the  early 
narratives  of  his  Gospel  he  preserves  almost  unim¬ 
paired  the  colouring  and  tone  of  Jewish-Christian 
piety  without  any  admixture  of  Grseco-Gentile- 
Christian  elements,  so  also  in  the  Acts,  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  original  picture  of  the  religious  con¬ 
ceptions  and  the  piety  of  the  earliest  Christian 
community  in  Jerusalem.  We  are  far  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  everything  here  related  is  ‘  historical  ’ 
in  the  strict  sense.  For  instance,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  actual  speeches 
of  St.  Peter  have  been  preserved  verbatim ;  all  we 
assert  is  that  these  chapters  are  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  early  Jewish  Christianity. 
Very  specially  is  this  the  ease  with  the  Christology. 
For  such  a  doctrine  of  Christ  as  is  represented  by 
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the  Petrine  discourses  was  scarcely  to  bo  found  in 
the  Church  after  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  at  the 
time  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  After 
the  kenosis  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  had  been  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  then,  as  its  counterpart,  the  Johannine 
picture  of  Christ,  in  which  also  the  earthly  Jesus 
wears  the  ‘form  of  God,’  bad  taken  hold  of  men’s 
minds,  a  Christology  such  as  the  lirst  part  of 
the  Acts  exhibits  could  not  have  been  devised. 
But  we  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  having  pre¬ 
served  to  us  a  picture  of  that  earliest  mode  of 
thought.  Let  us  examine  its  main  features. 

We  may  use  as  a  collateral  witness  the  words  of 
the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  2419),  for 
it  is  a  mere  accident,  so  to  speak,  that  this  story 
is  found  in  the  Gospel  and  not  in  the  Acts  :  ‘Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet  (avyp  irpo<p7tTVs), 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the 
people.’  So  also  He  is  described  by  St.  Peter  : 
‘Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto 
you  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you’  (Ac 
222).  The  peculiarity  of  this  last  statement  is  that 
the  wonders  and  signs  are  not  attributed  to  Jesus 
Himself :  God  wrought  them  through  Him  ;  He 
was  simply  God’s  organ  or  instrument.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  another  passage  (1038),  where 
it  is  declared  that  in  His  going  about  and  in  His 
deeds  God  was  with  Him.  In  both  instances  the 
conception  comes  out  clearly  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
chosen  and  specially  favoured  of  God.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  all  these  discourses  of  a  Divine  birth, 
no  word  of  a  coming  down  from  heaven  or  of  a 
‘Son  of  God  ’  in  a  physical  or  supernatural  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  Jesus  is  called  more  than  once 
‘  the  Servant  of  God  ’  (313-  -(i  437).  This  designation 
suggests  a  prophet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jesus  is 
directly  characterized  as  a  prophet  when  in  422  the 
words  of  Dt  IS15- 18f-  are  applied  to  Him.  At  the 
same  time  lie  is  no  ordinary  prophet,  but  the  pro¬ 
phet  like  unto  Moses  ;  He  is  the  second  Moses  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Moses  himself. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  Jesus  then  nothing 
more  than  this  to  the  earliest  disciples,  was  He  not 
to  them  the  Messiah  ?  In  a  certain  sense — yes,  and 
in  another  sense — no.  Certainly  He  had  received 
the  kingly  anointing  (1038);  but,  as  David  was 
anointed  long  before  he  received  the  kingdom,  so 
Jesus  was  from  the  time  of  His  baptism  a  king, 
indeed,  but  a  secret  one  with  an  invisible  crown. 
The  primitive  Jewish-Cliristian  Church  was  far 
from  saying:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  He  journeyed 
through  the  land  teaching  and  healing,  was  the 
Messiah  ;  no,  He  was  then  merely  the  One  destined 
for  lordship.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that 
He  received  the  crown,  namely  at  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation.  Here  comes  into  view  the  saying 
of  St.  Peter  in  Ac  236,  which  is  a  gem  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  primitive  Christianity  :  ‘This  Jesus  hath 
God  made  both  Lord  and  Christ ,’  namely  by  exalt¬ 
ing  Him  to  His  right  hand  ( v.33)  and  thereby  ful¬ 
filling  the  words  of  Ps  1101  ‘Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand.’  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  marks  His  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  throne  ;  now  He  has  become  in  reality 
what  since  His  baptism  He  was  in  claim  and 
anticipation — ‘the  Anointed.’  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  name  ‘  Lord’  is  fully  appropriate  to  Him. 
This  is  the  principal  extant  proof  passage  for  the 
earliest  Christology.  It  reveals  to  us  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  primitive  Church,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  still  underlie  the  teaching  even  of  St.  Paul. 
F'or,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
existence  and  his  cosmological  Christology,  the 
Apostle  holds  fast  in  Ro  l4  and  Ph  29  to  the  notion 
that  Jesus  became  ‘  Son  of  God  in  power’  through 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  was  invested 
with  the  title  ‘Lord’  at  His  exaltation.  To  the 
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same  effect  St.  Paul  in  Ac  1333  applies  the  words  of 
Ps  ‘27  (‘Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee’)  not  to  the  birth  nor  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  but  to  (he  day  of  His  resurrection  and  exalta¬ 
tion.  With  this  fundamental  passage  corresponds 
another.  When  in  Ac  3,9f,>  speaking  of  the  future, 
it  is  said  ‘  that  there  may  come  the  times  of  refresh¬ 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  may 
send  the  Christ  who  hath  been  appointed  for  you, 
even  Jesus,’  this  assumes  that  Jesus  has  not  yet 
made  His  appearance  as  Messiah  ;  in  that  capacity 
He  belongs  to  the  future  ;  there  is  not  a  word  of 
coming  again  or  of  a  second  sending.  Such  is  the 
earliest  primitive  Christian  conception,  and  it  is 
this  alone  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  preaching 
and  the  self-estimate  of  Jesus  when  these  are 
rightly  understood. 

But  what  now  are  the  contents  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  life-work  of  Jesus?  Thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  important  words  of  Jesus,  Ac  1038 
replies  :  ‘  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil.  ’  J ust  as  the  Third 
Gospel  delights  to  represent  the  work  of  Jesus  as  a 
conflict  with  the  devil,  the  brief  formula  we  have 
quoted  reproduces  accurately  the  contents  of  His 
life  work.  Along  with  this,  indeed,  should  be 
taken  also  3-8  ‘God  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turn¬ 
ing  away  every  one  of  you  from  your  iniquities.’ 
He  was  ‘the  Holy  and  Righteous  One’  (314),  or, 
absolutely,  ‘the  Righteous  One’(762).  The  latter 
expression  is  chosen  no  doubt  in  order  to  emphasize 
His  innocence  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Acts  to 
find  in  it  the  testimony  that  it  was  He  that  was 
called  to  break  the  sway  of  sin  in  the  world.  Less 
clear  is  Ac  103li,  according  to  which  God  caused 
‘peace  to  be  preached  by  Jesus  to  the  children 
of  Israel,’ a  form  of  expression  which  recalls  Eph 
217,  and  in  its  abrupt  conciseness  no  doubt  reflects 
the  conceptions  of  the  author  more  than  those  of 
the  early  Church. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  view,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Acts,  did  the  early  Church 
take  of  the  death  of  Christ?  Repeatedly  in  the 
addresses  of  St.  l’eter  it  is  urged  upon  opponents 
that  this  J esus,  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews  (223  313  410, 25 ,r-  528tr-  752 
1039  1328),  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  (223),  although 
Pilate  was  prepared  to  acquit  Him  (313).  In  all 
these  instances,  as  was  fitting  in  addresses  meant 
to  lead  the  hearers  to  conviction  and  repentance, 
the  innocence  of  Jesus  is  emphasized  as  a  point  to 
awaken  conscience,  not  as  an  element  in  a  doctrine 
of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Such  an  element 
is  entirely  lacking  in  these  chapters,  for  in  the 
passage  from  Is  53  about  the  Suffering  Servant, 
which  Philip  expounded  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
it  is  precisely  tlie  expressions  about  bearing  our 
sins  tliat  are  wanting.  The  early  theology  of  the 
death  of  Christ  confines  itself  entirely  to  the  point 
that  this  event  was  in  no  way  contrary  to  God’s 
saving  purpose  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  long  been 
foreseen  (223  318  428  13~9).  Hence  the  copious  Scrip¬ 
ture  proofs,  which,  however,  deal  more  with  the 
resurrection  than  with  the  sufferings  and  death 

(225ft'.  sm  411.  25f.  g3‘2f.  ]333ff.y 

The  resurrection  is  not  in  these  passages,  as  with 
St.  Paul,  regarded  as  a  clothing  of  the  Risen  One 
with  a  glorified  body,  but  as ‘the  revivification,  or, 
to  put  it  better,  the  conservation  of  the  very  same 
body  of  flesh  which  was  laid  in  the  grave.  The 
principle  that  governs  the  conception  is  found  in 
Ps  16J0  (quoted  in  Ac  2s7),  ‘  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  to  Slieol,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.’  For,  if  Christ  did  descend 
to  Hades,  He  was  not  given  over  to  its  power  (231), 
God  ‘having  loosed  “(lie  pangs  of  death,”  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  liolden  of  it  ’ 
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(v.24),  ‘nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption  ’  (v.31).  This 
is  the  essential  point,  that  the  same  body  which 
was  laid  in  the  grave  was  that  which  rose  again. 
For  this  reason,  as  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  (2439'43), 
such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  the  Risen  One  (Ac  1041 ) ;  hence  also  the  forty 
days’  intercourse  with  the  disciples  ( l3).  Jesus,  in 
short,  actually  returned  again  to  earth  in  complete 
corporeality ;  hence  the  necessity,  at  the  end  of  the 
forty  days,  of  yet  another  special  miracle,  that  of 
the  Ascension  (l9).  Like  Moses  or  Elijah,  He  is 
carried  up  by  a  cloud,  as  He  still  walks  on  earth  and 
still  belongs  to  earth.  This  tradition  says  nothing 
about  the  necessary  change  whereby  this  fleshly 
body  that  rose  from  the  grave  was  transformed 
into  the  glorified  heavenly  body  that  appeared  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus  in  kingly  splendour.  We  have  here 
before  us  the  popular  view  of  the  Resurrection  in 
its  crudest  form.  That  an  author  whose  ideas 
otherwise  are  cast  in  such  a  Greek  mould  should 
reproduce  it,  shows  that  the  popular  conceptions 
cannot  have  been  so  strange  to  him  as  we  should 
have  supposed.  Conceptions  which  our  intelligence 
thinks  it  necessary  to  separate,  and  which  a  St. 
Paul  did  separate,  appear  to  have  found  a  place  in 
the  same  mind  side  by  side. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  the  Acts  for  having  drawn  for  us  several  pictures 
illustrating  the  prominent  part  played  in  the  early 
Church  by  the  Spirit  and  the  Name  of  the  exalted 
Christ.  The  Spirit  sent  by  the  latter  is  the  proof 
of  His  exaltation  and  Messiahship  (233'36j.  This  is 
the  culminating  point  of  St.  Peter’s  Pentecostal 
address  (214-30),  whose  order  of  thought  forms  a 
very  interesting  study  for  the  historian  of  primitive 
Christianity.  This  proof  is  addressed  primarily 
to  the  house  of  Israel  (2s6).  The  Jews  have  not, 
indeed,  seen  the  Risen  One  (1041),  but  for  that  very 
reason  His  exaltation  is  designed  as  a  final  means 
of  leading  Israel  to  repentance  (531),  for  the  coming 
of  the  era  of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  this  re¬ 
pentance  (319f-).  Through  this  Spirit  the  exalted 
Lord  is  ever  present  with  His  own ;  He  imparts 
power  and  success  to  the  words  of  the  Apostles  (237 
b33  6s) ;  and  miracles  are  wrought  by  the  power  of 
God  (68).  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  it  is  only 
rarely  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  introduced  in  this 
connexion ;  far  more  frequently  it  is  the  Name  of 
Christ  that,  like  a  present  representative  of  the 
Lord,  works  miracles  (316  430).  Specially  instructive 
are  9 34  where  the  pronouncing  of  the  Name  effects 
healing,  and  1913  where  the  use  of  the  Name  is 
resorted  to  even  by  unbelievers. 

Literature. — Johannes  Weiss,  Absicht  u.  literar.  Charakter 
der  Apostelgeschichte  ;  VVeizsacker,  Apostolic  Age ;  Pfleiderer, 
Urchristentum  ;  McGiffert,  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostol. 
Age  ;  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity  ;  Chase,  Credibility  of  Acts; 
Expositor,  IV.  iv.  [1891]  178  ff.  J.  WEISS. 

ADAM. — 1.  In  Lk  338  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  is 
traced  up  to  Adam.  From  what  source  the 
Evangelist  drew  his  genealogy  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  when  compared  with  that  in  the  First 
Gospel,  it  clearly  shows  the  purpose  with  which 
St.  Luke  wrote.  As  a  Gentile,  writing  for  a 
Gentile,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  insisting 
upon  the  universal  power  of  the  gospel.  The 
effects  of  the  life  and  Person  of  Jesus  are  not 
confined  to  the  Jews;  for  Jesus  is  not,  as  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  only, 
but  of  the  man  to  whom  all  mankind  trace  their 
origin.  See  art.  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  further,  St.  Luke  closes  his  genealogy  with 
the  significant  words  ‘  the  son  of  Adam,  the  son  of 
God’  (rov  ’Adapt,  rod  0eoO).  Adam,  and  therefore 
all  mankind,  had  a  Divine  origin.  The  same 
Evangelist  who  relates  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth, 
and  records  that  Christ  was,  in  His  own  proper 


Person,  vlb s  Oeou  (l36),  claims  that  the  first  man, 
and  hence  every  human  being,  is  vld s  0eoO.  Thus 
the  genealogy,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  a  useless  addition  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
possesses  a  lasting  spiritual  value. 

The  truth  placed  by  St.  Luke  in  the  forefront  of  his  Gospel  is 
treated  in  its  redemptive  aspect  by  his  master  St.  Paul,  who  in 
four  passages  brings  Adam  and  Christ  into  juxtaposition  : 

(a)  1  Co  1522.  The  solidarity  of  mankind  in  their  physical 
union  with  Adam  involves  universal  death  as  a  consequence  of 
Adam’s  sin.  Similarly  the  solidarity  of  mankind  in  their 
spiritual  union  with  Christ  involves  universal  life  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Christ’s  perfect  work. 

(b)  In  Ro  512-21  this  solidarity  and  its  results  are  treated  in 
fuller  detail,  (i.)  Vv.1244.  There  is  a  parallelism  between  Adam 
and  Christ.  Adam  ‘is  a  tj'peof  him  who  was  to  come’  (v.14), 
in  the  sense  that  his  act  affected  all  men.  Adam  committed  a 
mjuTrap,  a  lapse,  a  false  step — commonly  termed  the  Fall. 
By  this  lapse,  sin  was  as  ‘  a  malignant  force  let  loose  among  man¬ 
kind’  ;  and  through  sin  came  physical  death.  (St.  Paul  sees  no 
occasion  for  proof  of  the  connexion  between  sin  and  physical 
death ;  he  unhesitatingly  bases  his  position  on  the  narrative  in 
Genesis;  see  217  33. 19.  21).  Were  this  all,  the  passage  would 
implicitly  annul  human  responsibility.  But  St.  Paul,  without 
attempting  fully  to  reconcile  them,  places  side  by  side  the  two 
aspects  of  the  truth — the  hereditary  transmission  of  guilt,  and 
moral  responsibility  :  ‘  and  thus  death  made  its  way  (SifiXSty)  to 
every  individual  man,  because  all  sinned  (if’  3  «em;  Upta-proy) ’. 
Controversy  has  raged  hotly  round  this  phrase,  Augustine  and 
many  other  writers  having  understood  the  relative  u  as  mascu¬ 
line,  and  as  referring  to  Adam  ;  so  Vulg.  in  quo.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tf’  3  must  be  taken  in  its  usual  meaning 
‘  because.’  Adam’s  fall  involved  all  men  in  sin,  and  therefore 
in  death  ;  but  this  was  because  all  men  (in  full  exercise  of  their 
free  will)  sinned.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  combine  these  two  factors  in 
the  moral  history  of  man  (see  Literature) :  strictly  speaking, 
they  cannot  fully  and  logically  be  combined  ;  but  many  of  the 
most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be 
arrived  at  only  by  the  balancing  of  complementary  statements. 
In  vv.13- 14  a  qualification  is  entered,  which  causes  St.  Paul  to 
ruin  his  construction,  and  omit  the  apodosis  of  which  vd2  forms 
the  protasis.  He  feels  obliged  to  explain  that,  sin  being  an 
offence  against  law,  those  who  lived  between  Adam  and  Moses 
had  no  law,  and  thus  did  not  transgress  an  explicit  command  as 
Adam  had  done.  But  the  fact  that  death  reigned  throughout 
that  period  only  shows  that — not  the  guilt  of  individuals,  but — 
the  transmitted  effects  of  Adam’s  sin  were  at  work.  And  it  is 
this  that  makes  him  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  (ii.)  Vv.l517.  The 
contrast  is  far  greater  than  the  similarity.  The  contrast 
between  Adam  and  Christ  is  great In  quality  (v.15).  The 
one  representative  man,  Adam,  committed  a  ■rx.pa.xruyux. ;  but 
over-against  that  must  be  placed  the  undeserved  kindness 
(x&pie)  of  God,  and  the  gift  of  righteousness  arising  from  the 
kindness  of  the  other  representative  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  In 
quantity  (v.lt).  1  One  act  tainting  the  whole  race  with  sin,  and 
a  multitude  of  sins  collected  together  in  one  only  to  be  for¬ 
given.’  In  character  and  consequences  (v.17).  Adam’s  fall 
ushered  in  a  reign  of  death  ;  Christ’s  work  ensures  that  all  who 
have  received  His  kindness  and  His  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
themselves  reign  in  life,  (iii.)  Vv.i8-2i.  Summary  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  is  further  shown  that  Law  ‘came  in  as  an 
afterthought’  (rxptnnjxOiv),  multiplying  sin,  but  thereby  only  in¬ 
creasing  the  abundance  of  God’s  kindness. 

(c)  1  Co  1544-47.  The  two  foregoing  passages  from  St.  Paul’s 
writings  deal  with  the  practical  moral  results  of  union  with 
Adam  and  Christ  respectively.  These  verses  (i.)  go  back  behind 
that,  and  show'  that  there  is  a  complete  and  radical  difference 
between  the  nature  of  each ;  (ii.)  look  forward,  and  show  that 
this  difference  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  truth  of  man’s  resur¬ 
rection. 

(i.)  St.  Paul  maintains^.36-443),  by  a  series  of  illustrations  from 
the  natural  world,  the  reasonableness  of  a  resurrection  from 
death.  In  Nature  ‘  every  seed  has  its  own  particular  body  ’ — 
‘  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh  ’ — the  terrestrial  differs  from  the 
celestial — there  is  a  different  glory  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars.  So  also  it  may  be  rightly  held  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  one  far  higher  than  the 
other.  Not  only  so,  but  (vv.4411-4^)  there  actually  exists  such 
an  analogous  distinction  between  man  and  man,  as  Scripture 
shows.  The  thought  in  v.4®  is  arrived  at  by  an  adaptation  of 
Gn  27 :  ©  xv-i  iyivtro  o  otvdpurot  tie  Zwcrctv.  These  words 

relate  only  that  after  being  lifeless  clay,  man  was  by  God’s 
breath  transformed  into  a  living  being.  But  St.  Paul  reads  into 
the  statement  the  doctrinal  significance  that  the  body  of  the 
first  representative  man  became  the  vehicle  of  a  ‘  psychical  ’ 
nature,  while  the  body  of  the  Second  is  the  organ  of  a  ‘  pneu- 
matical  ’  nature.  St.  Paul’s  trichotomy  of  man  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  thus : 

TTNCYMA 

Everything  in  man  that  is  not  rrvev/xx  may  be  called  *  psychical r 
in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  ‘intellect,’  and  ‘carnal’  in  so  far 
as  it  is  thought  of  as  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions  ;  both  the 
adjectives  ^v^ikos  and  axpxtxog  thus  mean  ‘  non-spiritual.’  Th« 
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second  half  of  St.  Paul’s  statement — ‘  the  last  Adam  became  a 
life-giving  spirit  ’ — finds  no  exact  parallel  in  the  OT,  but  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  reminiscence  of  Messianic  passages  which  speak 
of  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  e.g.  Is  ll1-  2,  .11  228-32. 

(ii.)  But  as  the  came  first  and  the  Tvivyx*.  ^motoiouv 

last,  so  it  is  with  the  development  of  mankind  ;  the  spiritual 
must  follow  the  psychical  (v.4®).  As  the  first  man  was  formed 
from  the  clay,  and  had  a  nature  in  conformity  with  his  origin, 
while  the  second  Man  has  His  origin  ‘  from  heaven  ’  (v.4?),  so 
among  mankind  there  are  those  whose  nature  remains  low  and 
mean,  tied  to  the  clods  of  earth,  and  there  are  those  whose 
nature  has  become  heavenly  (v. 4»).  But  this  implies  more  (v.4a). 
In  his  present  state  man  is  an  exact  counterpart,  he  visibly 
reproduces  the  lineaments  and  character,  of  the  first  man, 
because  of  his  corporate  union  with  him  (lipopiirxpi.iv  r v v  trxivx 
toZ  zmxa'6).  But  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  become  the 
exact  counterpart  or  image  of  the  second  Man  (cf.  Gn  226f  ), 
because  of  our  spiritual  union  with  Him  (tpopitropuv  xx)  rhv  eixovx 
tov  iaoupxviou).  The  above  follows  the  text  of  B  a  c  g  17  aeth. 

arm.  [syr.  .  «  1  is  indeterminate] ;  and  Theodoret  dis¬ 

tinctly  Says  to  yxp  Qopitropt.lv  ‘rpoppv.nxojr  olt  trxpxivlTtxMS  lipv.xiv. 
The  mass  of  authorities  read  tpopitrxpt. iv,  ‘  from  a  desire  to  turn 
what  is  really  a  physical  assertion  into  an  ethical  exhortation  ’ 
(Alf.)  ;  SO  Chrys.,  toot  itrrtv,  oipttrrx  rpx^ojpclv  .  .  .  trupofiovXeuTixojs 
Btrxyu  tov  Xoyov.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  St.  Paul, 
who  has  from  v.35  been  leading  up  to  the  thought  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  could  at  the  critical  moment  throw  his  argument  to  the 
winds,  and  content  himself  with  saying,  ‘  according  as  we  have 
been  earthly  in  our  thoughts,  let  us  strive  to  be  heavenly.’ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  St.  Paul  adopted  the  designation 
of  Christ  as  ‘the  last  Adam’  and  ‘the  second  Adam’  from 
Rabbinic  theology.  But  such  a  comparison  between  Adam 
and  the  Messiah  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  Jewish  teachers. 
Passages  adduced  to  support  it  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
are  influenced  by  the  hiabbala.  See  G.  F.  Moore,  J BL  xvi. 
(1897),  158-161  ;  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  248  f., 
251  f. 

( d )  Ph  26.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  ‘  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  [in  His 
eternal  and  inherent  nature,  vcrxp%oov I  in  the  form  of  God, 
deemed  it  not  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at  (xptrxypoo v)  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  God.’  There  is  here  an  implied  contrast  with 
Adam,  who  took  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  which  God  said  had  made  him  ‘  as  one  of  us  ’  (Gn  J22). 

2.  In  Mt  194'6  II  Mk  106"8  reference  is  made  by 
Jesus  to  the  account  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Gn  l27 
‘  male  and  female  created  lie  them  ’  (&pcrev  /ecu  drfhv 
eirolyaev  avrovs).  Pharisees  came  and  asked  Him 
whether  divorce  was  allowable  [‘  for  any  cause,’ 
Mt.].  Our  Lord’s  answer  is  intended  to  show 
that  the  provision  made  for  divorce  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Dt  241)  was  only  a  concession  to  the  hardness 
of  men’s  hearts.  The  truer  and  deeper  view  of 
marriage  which  Christians  should  adopt  must  he 
based  on  a  nobler  morality, — on  a  morality  which 
takes  its  stand  on  the  primeval  nature  of  man  and 
woman  as  God  made  them.  ‘  To  suit  (irpbs)  your 
hardness  of  heart  he  wrote  for  you  this  command¬ 
ment.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
“  he  made  them  male  and  female.”  ’  And  with 
this  quotation  is  coupled  one  from  Gn  224  (see  also 
Eph  531),  ‘  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother  [and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife 
(Mt.)],  and  they  twain  shall  become  one  flesh.’  The 
same  result  is  reached  in  Mt.,  but  with  a  trans¬ 
position  of  the  two  parts  of  the  argument.  See 
Wright’s  Synopsis,  in  loc.  Thus  Jesus  bases  the 
absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  on  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  from  the  first.  In  Mt 
199  532  this  pronouncement  is  practically  annulled 
by  the  admission  of  the  words  ‘  except  for  fornica¬ 
tion  ’  (p.7)  eiri  7 ropvelq.,  and  irapeKrbs  \byov  iropvda s). 
See  Wright,  in  loc.,  who  contends  that  1  the 
Church  (of  Alexandria?)  introduced  these  two 
clauses  into  the  Gospel  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  to  legislate  which  our  Lord  gave  to  all 
Churches  (Mt  1818).’  See  art.  Marriage. 

3.  In  Jn  844  avdponroKTbvos  may  refer  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  death  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam.  But  see  art.  Abel. 


dropped  from  the  Cross,  washed  away  the  sins  of  the  buried 
protoplast,*  the  first  Adam,  and  thus  the  words  of  the  apostle 
were  fulfilled,’ — quoting  Eph  514.  Epiphanius  ( contra  Hcer. 
xlvi.  5)  goes  farther,  stating  that  Christ’s  blood  dropped  upon 
Adam’s  skull,  and  restored  him  to  life.  The  tradition  is  men¬ 
tioned  also  by  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  others. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  article,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  consulted  on  the  relation  between  Adam  and 
Christ  :  Sanday-Headlam,  Com.  on  Epistle  to  Romans  (pp.  ISO- 
153)  :  Bethune-Baker,  An  Introduction  to  the  Early  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  xvii.  ;  Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin ;  Sadler,  The  Second 
Adam  and  the  New  Birth  ;  Thackeray,  The  Relation  of  St. 
Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought,  ch.  ii. 

A.  H.  M‘Neile. 

ADDI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lk  328. 

ADULTERY  (poixda). — This  word  is  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  man  or 
woman  with  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom 
lie  or  she  is  bound  by  the  marriage  tie.  It  has 
sometimes  been  maintained  that  poixda  is  confined 
in  its  use  to  the  misdemeanours,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  woman.  That  it  has,  however,  a  wider  sense 
is  evidenced  by  the  reference  which  Jesus  makes  to 
the  inward  lust  of  any  man  after  any  woman  (on 
iras  6  fiXliruiv  yvvab ra  irpbs  rb  em9vp.i)cra t  avrijs  ijS-g 
ipoixovaev  avrffv,  k.t.\.,  Mt  528).  The  word  ir opvela  is 
also  employed  to  describe  this  sin,  though  it  has 
been  contended  that  it  refers  solely  to  pre-nuptial 
immorality  ;  and  again  we  have  a  reference  made  by 
Jesus  in  His  teaching  to  this  sin,  which  disposes 
of  that  contention,  and  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  married  woman  who  commits  herself  in 
this  way  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  iropvda  (cf.  ira- 
peKTos  \6yov  iropvdas,  Mt  532,  and  (el)  p-q  eiri  iropvelg., 
Mt  199).  In  both  passages  just  quoted  Jesus  makes 
the  woman’s  guilt  the  ground  of  His  teaching  on 
divorce.  With  these  examples  we  may  compare 
the  words  of  Am  717  (LXX)  ...  17  ywy  aou  iv  rrj 
iro\ei  iropvevcrei,  k.t. A.,  where  the  form  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  incidentally  but  conclusively  carries  out  our 
argument. 

A  very  favourite  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the 
intimate  relations  of  Jehovah  and  Israel  were  de¬ 
noted  by  OT  writers,  was  that  of  marriage  (see,  e.g.. 
Is  545  625,  Jer  3'4,  Hos  27-  19- 20) ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  prophetic  books  the  defection  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  altars  of  Jehovah,  and  their  repeated 
reversions  to  the  worship  and  practices  of  their 
heathen  neighbours,  were  stigmatized  as  ‘  adultery  ’ 
(ni’uph  or  nV’uphim,  Jer  1327,  Ezk  2343  ;  cf.  Is  573, 
Jer  38f-,  Ezk  2337).  This  transference  of  an  idea 
from  the  daily  social  life  to  the  life  spiritual  finds 
its  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  whose  example 
in  this  respect  is  followed  by  writers  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  (cf.  Ja  44).  The  generation  in  which 
He  lived  was  denounced  by  Him,  for  its  continued 
rejection  of  His  claims,  as  ‘  wicked  and  adulterous  ’ 
(yevea  irovijpa  sal  poixaiMs,  Mt  1239  164  ;  cf.  also  Mk 
8s8).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Jesus  by  these 
words  had  in  view  the  social  evils  of  His  day,  as 
well  as  the  general  lack  of  spiritual  religion. 

‘  That  nation  and  generation  might  be  called 
adulterous  literally ;  for  what  else,  I  beseech  you, 
was  their  irreligious  polygamy  than  continual 
adultery  ?  And  what  else  was  their  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  divorcing  their  wives,  no  less  irreligious, 
according  to  every  man’s  foolish  or  naughty  will  ?  ’ 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  1239). 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  the  interpretation 
of  His  teaching  in  this  and  similar  places  to  insist 
on  such  a  view  of  His  words.  The  entire  body  of 
the  recorded  teaching  of  Jesus  betrays  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
ethical  tendencies  of  the  OT. 

That  exceedingly  lax  and  immoral  views  of  this 
sin  were  held  generally  by  the  generation  in  which 
Jesus  lived,  becomes  evident  not  only  from  His 
casual  references  to  the  subject,  but  also  from  His 
*  Cf.  Wis.  7b 


4.  The  parallel  drawn  by  St.  Paul  between  Adam  and  Christ 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tradition  that  Adam  was 
buried  under  Golgotha.  Jer.  (Com.  in  Mat.  §  iv.  27)  rejects  it, 
saying  that  it  arose  from  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  human 
skull  at  that  spot.  He  also  declines  to  see  any  reference  to  it 
in  Eph  544.  But  in  Ep.  46  he  says,  ‘The  place  where  our  Lord 
was  crucified  is  called  Calvary,  because  the  skull  of  the  primitive 
man  was  buried  there.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  second 
Adam,  that  is  the  blood  of  Christ  (a  play  on  DIN  and  Din),  as  it 
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positive  teaching  in  answer  to  hostile  questions 
addressed  to  Him  about  adultery  and  the  kindred 
subject  of  divorce.  We  are  also  confronted  with 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  writings,  c.g.,  of 
Josephus  (cf.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  23;  Vita,  §76),  Bir  726 
2526  4ou)  ami  iri  the  Talmud.  The  result  of  the 
teaching  of  Hillel  was  of  the  worst  description, 
reducing  as  it  did  the  crime  of  adultery  to  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  or  minor  fault.  This  Rabbi  actually 
went  the  length,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  of  divorce  as  stated  in  Dt  241, 
of  laying  down  the  rule  that  a  man  might  put 
away  his  wife  ‘if  she  cook  her  husband’s  food 
badly  by  salting  or  roasting  it  too  much  ’  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  531),  and 
R.  'Akiba,  improving  on  this  instruction,  inter¬ 
preted  the  words  ‘  if  she  lind  no  favour  in  his  eyes  ’ 
as  giving  permission  to  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife 
‘if  he  sees  a  woman  fairer  than  her.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  R.  Shammai  refused  to  take 
a  view  so  loose  and  immoral,  and  in  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Deuteronomic  permission  confined  the 
legality  of  divorce  to  cases  of  proved  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Other  celebrated  Rabbins 
took  a  similarly  rigid  view  of  this  question,  while 
all,  of  every  school,  were  agreed  that  the  crime  of 
adultery  demanded  divorce  as  its  punishment. 
The  form  of  the  question  addressed  to  Jesus  by 
the  Pharisees  (Kara  iraaav  alrlav)  in  Mt  193  shows 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  rival 
Rabbinical  schools,  and  also  lets  us  see  how  far 
the  pernicious  teaching  of  the  school  of  Hillel  had 
permeated  the  social  fabric.  Men’s  ideas  about 
this  sin  were  also  debased  by  the  polygamous 
habits  then  prevalent.  Of  Herod  the  Great  we  read 
that  he  had  ten  wives ;  which,  according  to  Jose¬ 
phus,  was  not  only  permissible,  but  had  actually  be¬ 
come  a  common  occurrence  amongst  the  Jews,  ‘it 
being  of  old  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  marry  many 
wives’  (BJ  I.  xxiv.  2).  In  another  place  the  same 
historian  remarks,  in  connexion  with  the  story  of 
the  Herodian  family,  that  ‘  it  is  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  among  us  to  have  many  wives  at  the  same 
time’  [Ant.  XVII.  i.  2).  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  limiting  the  number  of  wives 
permissible  to  each  man,  but  their  teachers  advised 
them  to  restrict  themselves  to  four  or  five  (cf. 
Sehiirer,  HJP  I.  i.  455,  note  125). 

From  these  observations  we  see  what  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  on  the 
current  conceptions  of  sexual  morality  obtaining 
amongst  His  countrymen.  It  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  His  method  of  instruction  to  reduce  the  overt 
commission  of  a  sin  to  the  element  out  of  which  it 
originates  and  takes  its  shape.  ‘  A  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit’  (Mt  717f‘,  cf.  1233  and 
Lk  643f- ),  and  the  heart  corrupted  by  evil  desire 
fructifies,  just  as  surely,  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
nature.  There  exists  within  the  man  whose  inner 
life  is  thus  tainted  not  merely  latent  or  germinal 
sin,  such  as  may  or  may  not  yet  issue  in  deeds  of 
wrong.  The  lustful  eye  gazing  with  sinful  longing 
is  the  consummation, — the  fruit  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
— and  so  far  as  the  man’s  will  is  concerned,  the 
sinful  act  is  completed  (Mt  528).  The  note  of  stern¬ 
ness  which  characterizes  this  teaching  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  original,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to  such 
commands  as  are  found,  c.g.,  in  Ex  2017,  Pr  625,  Sir 
98  etc. ,  and  to  such  interpretative  sayings  in  the 
Talmud  as  forbade  the  gazing  upon  ‘  a  woman’s 
heel  ’  or  even  upon  her  ‘  little  linger’  (cf.  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  528).  The  ethical 
foundation,  however,  upon  which  Jesus  based  His 
doctrine  strikes  the  reader  as  being  the  deepest 
and  the  firmest  of  any  that  had  as  yet  been  re¬ 
vealed  on  the  subject;  and  this  must  have  seemed 
to  His  hearers  to  be  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
those  luminous  addresses  by  which  He  contra¬ 


dicted  the  laboriously  minute  guidance  of  their 
moral  and  religious  guides.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  to  inquire  whether  Jesus  put  no  difference 
between  the  guilt  of  the  man  who,  though  he  has 
lustful  desires,  abstains  from  carrying  them  into 
practice,  and  that  of  the  man  who  completes  them 
by  the  sinful  act.  Common  sense  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  put  out  of  sight  the  social 
aspects  of  the  question  when  He  discussed  it. 
What  is  of  importance  is  to  note  the  lofty  tone 
assumed  by  Him  when  engaged  in  inculcating  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sexual  purity.  Nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  infer  that  Jesus  confined  His  remarks  to 
the  case  of  those  who  were  married.  The  general 
terms  into  which  He  casts  His  instruction  (iris  0 
fi\(-rrujv)  forbids  us  to  assume  that  yvvaiKa  and 
tlAolxevve v  are  to  be  limited  to  the  post-nuptial 
sin  with  a  married  woman.  It  gives  a  much  more 
fitting  as  well  as  a  timer  meaning  to  Jesus’  words 
if  we  think  of  Him  as  giving  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  entire  social  and  ethical  life  to  all 
members  of  society  whether  married  or  otherwise,  j 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  those 
guilty  of  adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death,  whether 
by  burning  (Gn  3824)  or  by  stoning  (J11  85,  cf.  Dt 
2223ff.,  Lv  2010,  Ezk  1 8llfr- )■  This  punishment  was 
not,  however,  universally  prescribed ;  for  where 
the  woman  was  a  slave,  and  consequently  not  the 
owner  of  her  own  person,  the  man  was  exonerated 
by  presenting  a  guilt-offering  (Lv  192u(r-)-  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  ever  capital  punishment  was 
insisted  on.  Lightfoot,  for  example,  says  :  ‘  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  anywhere  in  the  Jewish 
pandect  read  any  example  of  a  wife  punished  with 
death  for  adultery  ’  (Horee  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad 
Mt  19s).  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  such 
incidental  references  as  we  have  in  Mt  l19,  where 
Joseph  receives  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries 
(SGcuos  Civ)  for  his  merciful  intention  ;  and  if  the 
story  of  Hosea’s  wife  is  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
have  an  OT  example  of  mercy  towards  the  guilty 
being  recommended,  and  even  of  divorce  not  being 
suggested  as  a  punishment.  Jesus  Himself  also 
leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy  ;  and  nowhere  does  the 
tenderness  of  His  solicitude  for  the  guilty  sinner 
appear  so  deep  as  in  the  traditional,  yet  doubtless 
genuine,  narrative  incorporated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (J11  753-8n).  For  a  discussion  of  the  ‘peri- 
cope  ad ul term  ’  see  Blass,  Ev.  sec.  Lucam,  Pref.  p. 
xlvii,  and  his  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  155-163. 

A  closer  examination  than  we  have  as  yet 
attempted  in  this  place,  of  the  words  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  reveal  some  startling  results, 
and  furnish  obvious  reasons  to  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  been  always  felt  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  adultery,  divorce,  and  remarriage,  by 
Christian  thinkers  and  legislators.  A  compara¬ 
tive  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  Synoptic 
writers  (Mt  532  1  99,  Mk  10nf-,  Lk  1618)  discloses  a 
peculiar  addition  to  the  words  and  teaching  in  the 
first  of  these  places.  According  to  Mt  532,  Jesus 
asserts  that  the  wife  who  is  wrongfully  divorced 
is  involved  compulsorily  in  the  guilt  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  is  not  only  an  adulterer  himself  (Lk 
1618),  but  ‘lie  causes  her  to  be  an  adulteress,’  or 
rather  ‘lie  makes  her  to  commit  adultery’  (iroid 
auTnv  /xoixeti07)i/cu).  The  interpretation  which  would 
explain  these  words  as  if  they  meant  that  the 
divorced  wife  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  she 
probably  will  commit  adultery  by  marrying  another 
man,  is  manifestly  unsatisfactory.  The  statement 
is  unqualified  even  if  we  are  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  succeeding  words,  1  sal  6s 
.  .  .  /xoiyaTcu.’  [They  are  omitted  by  D  1 1,  see  WH, 
New  Test,  in  Greek].  It  is  as  if  Jesus  said  :  ‘The 
wife  who  is  divorced  is,  in  virtue  of  her  false  posi¬ 
tion,  an  adulteress  though  she  be  innocent,  and 
the  man  who  marries  her  while  she  occupies  that 
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osition  becomes  a  willing  partner  in  her  guilt.’ 
t  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  this  place,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  profound  depth  which  Jesus 
■was  accustomed  to  sound  in  His  ethical  teaching. 
Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  has  its  roots 
in  the  eternal  order  of  things  (cf.  Mt  194"6).  It 
results  in  a  mystical  union  so  close  that  the  married 
pair  are  no  longer  two ;  they  have  become  ‘  one 
flesh.’  With  this  we  may  compare  the  teaching 
which  St.  Paul  embodies  in  a  few  luminous  words 
based  on  his  Christologieal  doctrine  (Eph  5s2'33, 
especially  vv.®  and  29),  and  of  which  he  says  ‘  this 
mystery  is  great.’ 

We  have  thus  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  expression  ttolc?  atiTTqv  pLoixeudijuat..  Any  mode 
of  conduct  or  action  which  tends  to  mar  or  set  at 
nought  the  mysterious  relationship  of  marriage  is 
of  the  essence  of  adultery.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  importing  more  meaning  into 
words  than  they  were  originally  intended  to  con¬ 
vey,  if  we  press  the  Markan  addition  ewl  avr-qv  into 
our  service  here.  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Mark, 
seems  to  teach  His  hearers  that  the  husband  in 
wrongfully  divorcing  his  wife  is  guilty  of  the 
aggravated  sin  of  dragging  her  into  the  slough 
where  he  is  himself  already  wallowing.  On  him 
falls  the  woe  pronounced  in  another  connexion  by 
Jesus  (Mt  186- 7) ;  for  he  compels  his  wife  to  occupy 
a  position  which  is  a  living  contradiction  of  the 
Divine  law.  A  course  of  action  tending  to  the 
dissolution  of  that  which  in  the  Divine  intention 
is  indissoluble,  Jesus  places  in  the  category  of 
adulterous  acts.  He  mentions  nothing  as  to  His 
view  of  the  case  of  the  remarriage  of  a  woman 
justifiably  divorced,  but  to  the  present  writer  He 
appears  plainly  to  assert  that  the  man  who  marries 
an  innocent  divorced  woman  is  guilty  of  adultery. 

In  our  critical  examination  of  these  passages  we  are  confronted 
with  a  still  greater  and  no  less  remarkable  variety.  St.  Matthew 
differs  from  the  other  two  Synoptists  by  giving  a  place  in  Jesus’ 
teaching  to  an  implied  ground  for  legitimate  divorce.  He 
alone  includes  the  exceptive  clauses  TupixTos  Xoyov  Topviiois  (532) 
and  Wt  Topviicc  (199).  It  is  this  variety  in  the  records  of 
Jesus’  words  which  has  introduced  so  much  difficulty,  doctrinal 
and  legislative,  into  the  questions  of  divorce  and  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons.  We  are  not,  of  course,  without  that  form 
of  conjectural  criticism  which  would  delete  these  clauses  as 
mere  glosses  or  unsuitable  interpolations  (see  Bacon,  The  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount ,  ad  loc.).  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
external  or  textual  evidence  we  are  not  entitled  to  invent 
textual  emendations  in  the  interests  of  a  preconceived  theory 
(cf.  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek ,  p.  98  f.).  It  is 
but  fair  to  add  that  the  Codex  Vatieanus  (B)  and  some  less  im¬ 
portant  authorities  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  make  Mt  199 
conform  literally  to  Mt  532,  and  thereby  create  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  textual  purity  of  these  passages.  The  evidential  value, 
however,  of  these  variations  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  the  unanimity  of  all  our  other  witnesses ;  they  are 
transparent  and  later  attempts  at  assimilation  or  harmony. 
The  argumentum  e  silentio  is  in  this  case  too  strong  to  admit 
the  validity  of  conjecture.  A  forcible  statement  of  the  other 
side  of  the  case  ina}'  be  found  in  the  art.  ‘Sermon  on  the 
Mount’  (Votaw)  in  the  Extra  Vol.  of  Hastings’  DB  p.  27. 

At  all  periods  of  the  history  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  differences  of  opinion  have  existed  within  the 
Church  as  to  the  practical  application  of  Jesus’ 
words  concerning  adultery,  divorce,  and  remar¬ 
riage.  These  differences  have  been  stereotyped  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  former  takes  the  more  lenient  view, 
and  permits  the  remarriage  of  the  innocent 
divorcee),  while  the  latter  has  always  maintained 
the  more  stringent  and  (shall  we  say  ?)  the  more 
strictly  literal  conclusion  from  Jesus’  words,  that 
inequality  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  conclusion  by  refusing  the  right  of 
remarriage  to  either  during  the  life  of  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  consensus  of 
theological  opinion  amongst  English  -  speaking 
divines  since  the  Reformation  has  ieaned  towards 
the  view  held  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  bishops  in  the  Pan-Anglican 
Conference  of  1888  on  this  subject  were  but  the 
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formal  expressions  of  a  traditional  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  When  we  turn  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  see  what  were  the  ideas  of  those  who  taught  in 
His  name  during  the  ages  immediately  subsequent, 
we  have  St.  Paul’s  teaching  on,  and  references  to, 
the  question  of  divorce.  In  one  place  he  treats 
marriage  as  indissoluble,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  woman  who  marries  another 
man  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  is  guilty 
of  adultery  (Iio  71'3).  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Apostle  in  this  place  is  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  law  and  with  Jews  who  did  not 
admit  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie.  The  fact  that  he  has  made  no  reference  to 
this  Jewish  law  of  divorce  forbids  us  drawing  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  length  St.  Paul  was 
willing  to  go  in  stating  a  universal  principle  which 
would  guide  the  legislative  activity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  separa¬ 
tion  as  the  possible  outcome  of  an  unhappy  or 
unequal  marriage,  and  gives  permission,  if  not 
encouragement,  to  that  contingent  result  (xuP‘- 
tfcrdco).  In  this  he  goes  farther  than  Jesus,  so  far 
as  we  have  His  teaching  recorded  for  us,  went. 
According  to  Jesus,  adultery  is  the  only  crime  of 
sufficient  enormity  to  warrant  divorce ;  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  law  of  marriage  does  not  govern 
the  deserted  wife  or  husband  ( ov  SedotiXurai  6  aSeXcpbs 
r)  17  aSeXcfov  iv  rots  toioStois,  1  Co  716  [cf.  Newman 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics3,  p.  412 f.  and  note]). 

The  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (Aland,  iv.  1.  6)  lays 
down  the  rule  that  adultery  demands  separation 
or  divorce  (d-rroXvcrdTu  aur-qv),  because  by  continuing 
to  live  with  his  wife  after  she  has  been  convicted 
of  guilt,  the  husband  becomes  ‘  an  accomplice  in 
her  adultery.’  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
insistent  that  the  man  thus  wronged  must  not 
marry  another,  lest  he  cut  his  guilty  partner  off 
from  the  hope  of  repentance,  and  lest  he  involve 
himself  likewise  in  the  sin  of  adultery  (tdv  Si 
diroXuaa'i  tt)v  yvvaiKa  ertpav  yap.iqori,  Kai  auros 
fj.oixS.Toa). 

Amongst  the  number  of  those  who  are  debarred 
from  inheriting  the  kingdom  of  God,  St.  Paul  men¬ 
tions  fornicators  and  adulterers  (tropvoL  Kai  //oiyoi, 
1  Co  69 ;  cf.  Eph  55,  1  Ti  l10,  He  134,  Rev  218  2215). 

The  universal  conclusion  is  that  this  sin  creates 
a  breach  of  the  marriage  relation  so  grave  and  far- 
reaching  that  it  makes  divorce  the  only  legitimate 
sequel — divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  The  question, 
however,  remains  whether  the  Christian  Church 
has  the  right  to  go  farther  and  say  that,  as  the 
result  of  an  adulterous  act,  the  aggrieved  party 
has  a  just  claim  to  divorce  a  vincido  ;  has  a  right, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  as  if  the 
marriage  had  never  taken  place.  This  will,  no 
doubt,  be  answered  differently  by  different  minds, 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  decreased  by  merely 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Different 
answers  are  given  to  the  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions,  Did  Jesus  intend  to  occupy  the  position  of 
legislator  when  He  spoke  of  adultery  and  divorce? 
or  was  He  simply  enunciating  a  general  principle, 
leaving  future  generations  to  deal  with  social  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  arose?  The  present  writer  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  own  opinion  leans 
strongly  to  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that 
Jesus  affirmed  solemnly  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  that  He  meant  His  followers  to 
understand  that  the  remarriage  of  either  party 
during  the  life  of  the  other  constitutes  adultery. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  body  of  sober  modern 
thought  which  tends  towards  a  relaxation  of  this 
view  in  favour  of  the  innocent  (see  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  73). 

If  Jesus  in  Mt  is  making  a  categorical 

statement  of  universal  application,  then  the 
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opinion,  given  by  the  present  writer  as  his  own, 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  but  if  He  is  interpreted 
as  dealing  with  the  foundations  rather  than 
making  structural  alterations  in  the  ethical  beliefs 
of  His  countrymen,  we  must  conclude  that  He 
leaves  His  followers  to  deal  with  the  question  as  it 
arises.  In  the  latter  case  it  is,  of  course,  com¬ 
petent  for  the  Church  in  each  age  to  treat  the 
question  de  novo.  The  conditions  of  society  alter, 
and  what  constitutes  danger  to  the  social  welfare 
at  one  time,  may  have  comparatively  little  peril 
for  the  people  of  another  period.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tendency  of 
human  legislation  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be,  for 
some  time  to  come  at  least,  towards  the  loosening 
of  the  marriage  bond,  and  the  minimizing  of  the 
seriousness  of  that  guilt  by  which  men  uproot  the 
foundations  of  their  social  and  domestic  life. 

Literature. — Newman  Smyth’s  Christian  Ethics  3  contains  a 
very  fair  and  cautious  discussion  of  this  whole  question,  and 
along  with  that  work  it  will  he  found  useful  to  study  the  more 
abstract  volume  of  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  same  subject 
(1895)  by  T.  B.  Strong ;  cf.  G.  B.  Stevens’  The  Theology  of  the 
NT.  Gore’s  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  read  along  with 
Bacon’s  volume  of  the  same  title,  and  Votaw’s  article  1  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  ’  in  the  Extra  Volume  of  Hastings’  I)B.  In  the 
latter  work  (vols.  i.  and  iii.)  are  also  to  be  found  useful  refer¬ 
ences  under  artt.  ‘  Grimes,’  ‘  Marriage.’  A  very  suggestive  art., 
‘The  Teaching  of  Christ  about  Divorce,’  by  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 
E.  Lyttelton,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Theol.  Studies  for 
July  1904.  Cf.  also  H.  M.  Luckock’s  History  of  Marriage  (1894), 
and  0.  D.  Watkins’  Holy  Matrimony  (1895). 

J.  R.  Willis. 

ADYENT. — In  its  primary  application  the  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  first  visible  coming  of  Jesus 
into  the  world.  His  coming  again  at  an  after 
period  is  distinguished  as  the  Second,  or  the  Final, 
Coming  (see  Coming  Again  and  Parousia). 

The  term  is  also  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  seasons, — that  immediately  preceding  the  Festival  of  the 
Nativity, — during  which,  in  certain  sections  of  the  Church,  the 
thoughts  of  believers  are  turned  to  the  first  appearance  of  their 
Lord  in  the  flesh.  This  season  includes  four  Sundays,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  one  nearest  St.  Andrew’s  Day  (Nov.  30)  and  last¬ 
ing  till  Christmas  Eve.  With  Advent  the  appointed  order  of 
Church  services  is  renewed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  begins. 

Dealing  here  specially  with  the  primary  his¬ 
torical  application,  the  first  coming  of  Jesus  pos¬ 
sesses  a  unique  significance  as  marking  the 
entrance  into  the  world  of  a  moral  force  altogether 
unparalleled,  a  momentous  turning-point  in  the 
religious  progress  of  mankind.  As  the  Son  of  God 
(Mt  10s2,  Jn  316, 17),  revealing  and  representing  God 
in  His  own  person  ( Jn  530  149- 10),  whose  mission  it 
was  to  redeem  men  from  sin  (Mt  18u,  Lk  443  1721), 
Jesus  was  to  prove  Himself  in  the  truest  sense  the 
Messiah  whom  the  Jewish  people  had  long  been 
expecting, — ‘  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ’ 
(Lk  211). 

1.  The  foreshadowing  Promise. — The  expectation 
entertained  by  the  Jews  had  its  roots  in  a  promise 
enshrined  in  their  earliest  literature  and  dating 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  that  a  signal  deliverance 
from  sin  should  be  brought  to  the  human  race, — 
the  promise  contained  in  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  tempter,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  his  head  (Gn  315).  This  brighter  outlook 
for  fallen  humanity  was  confirmed  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  given  to  Abraham  that  in  the  line  of  his 
descendants  the  original  promise  was  destined  to 
be  fulfilled  (Gn  122- 3), — an  assurance  which  was 
further  strengthened  when,  under  Moses,  Israel 
was  formed  into  a  nation  and  entered  at  Sinai  into 
covenant  with  Jehovah  as  His  chosen  people  (Ex 
20-24).  It  was  not,  however,  till  David’s  prosperous 
reign,  with  its  recognition  of  ruling  power  held  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  had  passed,  and  when  the 
idea  of  the  theocratic  kingship  had  been  deeply 
implanted  in  the  national  consciousness,  that  the 
conception  of  the  blessing  to  be  looked  for  took 
definite  shape.  Then,  as  successive  rulers  failed 


and  the  nation’s  fortunes  became  embarrassed,  the 
splendours  of  David’s  time,  glorified  by  the  halo 
which  memory  and  distance  cast  around  them, 
were  projected  into  the  future,  forming  a  picture 
full  of  allurement  and  charm.  It  fired  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  prophets  amid  the  troubles  of  the 
later  monarchy. 

The  promise,  as  thus  transformed,  was  that  of  a 
king,  or  line  of  kings,  sprung  from  David’s  house, 
who,  endowed  with  transcendent  gifts,  and  acting 
by  special  authority  as  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
should  reign  in  righteousness,  introduce  an  era  of 
Divine  salvation  for  Israel,  and  draw  all  other 
nations  round  them  in  loyalty  to  Jehovah’s  law 
(Is  22  ll6'9  271,  Mic  41*4).  This  was  the  blossoming 
out  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

During  the  period  of  the  Exile,  with  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  collapse  of  the  expectations 
based  upon  it,  the  figure  of  the  victorious  and 
righteous  king  was  thrown  into  the  background ; 
yet  the  prospect  of  a  future  glorious  manifestation 
of  Divine  mercy,  rescuing  the  people  from  their 
iniquities  and  miseries,  kept  its  hold  on  suscep¬ 
tible  minds  (Is  555  601;8).  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  distinctively  .spiritual  character  of  the  coming 
deliverance  emerged  into  prominence.  As  deline¬ 
ated  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Second  Isaiah,  it  was  to 
consist  in  an  inward  regeneration,  wrought  by 
penitence  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  heart  (Is  656-7,  Ezk  ll19-  20  3  62S~30).  In  those 
prophecies  of  the  Exile,  Jehovah  Himself  is  set 
forth  as  the  true  and  ever-living  King  of  Israel ; 
and  collective  Israel,  the  nation  regarded  poetic¬ 
ally  as  an  individual,  is  conceived  as  the  Anointed 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  who,  amid  manifold  afflic¬ 
tions,  is  to  bear  witness  for  Jehovah,  and  be  the 
medium  of  accomplishing  His  saving  purpose  for 
mankind.  On  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  hope 
of  salvation  through  a  Davidic  kingship  revived, 
as  is  evident  from  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
Haggai  (222- 23)  and  Zechariah  (38  612) ;  but  in  Mala- 
chi’s  day  it  had  again  disappeared. 

With  the  Maccabsean  struggle  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  167-135)  the  Messianic  idea  entered 
on  a  fresh  course  of  development.  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  dates  presumably  from  that  time, 
we  find  supernatural  elements  more  freely  intro¬ 
duced.  The  writer  in  vision  beholds  an  ancient 
of  days,  seated  on  his  throne  to  judge  the  great 
world -kingdoms  and  their  rulers.  Before  him 
appears,  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  ‘  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,’  and  to  him  is  given  ever¬ 
lasting  dominion  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed  (713- 14).  This  dominion  is  passed  over 
to  ‘the  saints  of  the  Most  High,’  to  be  theirs  for 
ever  and  ever  (718- 27).  There  is  thus  a  picture  of 
the  Messianic  future  in  which  the  triumph  and 
rule  of  the  godly  over  the  nations  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  for  any  ex- 
pansion  of  these  ideas.  Their  allusions  to  the  Messianic  hope 
are  somewhat  meagre,  and  do  not  express^  refer  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  aspersonal  Messiah.  It  is  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature, 
which  sprang  up  in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that  we 
find  the  conceptions  which  gave  peculiar  shape  and  colour  to 
the  Messianic  expectations  entertained  in  later  times.  We  see 
there,  amid  the  stress  of  national  misfortunes,  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  interpreted  and  expanded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  elaborately  drawn  out  schemes  of  future  glory.  The 
coming  of  the  God-sent  king  is  depicted  (Sib.  Orac.  iii.  652  ff. ), 
the  supernatural  Son  of  Man,  who  was  hidden  with  God  before 
the  world  was  created,  and  who,  clothed  with  Divine  attributes, 
will  suddenly  appear  along  with  the  Head  of  Days  to  execute 
judgment  on  men  and  angels  ( Similitudes  of  Enoch  461- 2  48‘2- 3). 
The  dispersed  of  Israel  will  be  restored,  and  the  Gentiles  drawn 
into  submission  (Enoch  9030)  ;  sin  and  wrong  will  be  banished 
( Simil .  492);  the  faithful  dead  will  be  raised  to  life  again,  and 
the  righteous  will  dwell  in  everlasting  joy  (Enoch  511  903?). 
In  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  written  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Roman  domination  (u.c.  70-40),  the  idea  of  a  king  of  the  Davidic 
line  is  once  more  revived.  The  Messiah  is  regarded  as  ‘  the  Son 
of  David,’  ‘  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,’  free  from  sin  and 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  who  will  conquer,  not  by 
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force  of  arms,  but  will  smite  the  earth  by  the  rod  of  His  mouth 

and  bring  to  an  end  all  unrighteousness  (1736). 

In  those  Apocalyptic  writings  peculiar  prominence  is  given  to 
the  spiritual  content  of  the  Messianic  hope.  Notwithstanding 
the  supernatural  elements  they  so  largely  introduce,  they  throw 
into  strong  relief  the  higher  religious  conceptions  which  the 
best  of  the  prophets  had  insisted  on  as  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  great  period  of  blessing  expected  ;  while  the  scope  of 
the  ancient  promise  is  widened  out  beyond  national  and  tem¬ 
poral  limitations  to  embrace  the  world  and  the  life  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  scribes  were  at  work,  hardening 
the  Messianic  idea  into  scholastic  form,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  poetic  language  and  hold  imagery  of 
the  prophets  to  dogmatic  statements  and  literal 
details,  with  the  result,  on  the  whole,  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  theocratic  idea  that  God  was  to  vindi¬ 
cate  His  authority  as  the  true  Sovereign  of  the 
nation,  and  to  send  His  vicegerent  in  the  line  of 
David  to  establish  His  law  and  introduce  the  rule 
of  righteousness  under  His  anointed  King. 

Such  was  the  form  which  the  long-cherished  hope 
had  assumed  when  Jesus  appeared.  It  w  as  largely 
mixed  up  with  expectations  of  political  deliver¬ 
ance,  yet  the  thoughts  of  many  earnest  spirits 
were  centred  mainly  on  the  prospect  of  a  spiritual 
emancipation  for  Israel.  He  came  to  meet  the 
great  hope  by  fulfilling  in  their  ideal  and  spiritual 
significance  the  prophecies  that  had  kindled  and 
kept  it  alive.  Leaving  aside  the  merely  earthly, 
time-coloured  features  that  hulked  so  largely  in 
the  popular  imagination,  He  entered  the  world  to 
offer  Himself  as  the  true  representative  of  God, 
in  and  through  whom  all  that  was  eternal  and 
most  precious  in  the  Messianic  idea  was  destined 
to  he  realized.  See  art.  Messiah. 

2.  The  state  of  Religion  at  the  date  of  Christ’s 
Advent. — In  many  respects  the  way  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  appearance  of  J  esus  and  the  spread 
of  His  influence  as  Messiah  and  Saviour.  There 
were  national,  political,  social,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  world  at  the  time,  which 
rendered  His  coming  and  work  singularly  oppor¬ 
tune  (see  Fulness  of  Time)  ;  but  here  we  are 
specially  concerned  with  the  prevailing  aspects  of 
religious  life  in  the  immediate  scene  in  which  He 
appeared.  Undoubtedly,  among  the  Jewish  people 
at  that  period  religion  was  a  dominating  interest, 
and  was  based  on  principles  far  higher  than  any 
that  obtained  in  other  nations.  Yet  its  quality 
w'as  vitiated  by  certain  serious  defects.  There 

"W&S — 

(1)  Its  partisanship.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sadducees  on  the  other,  stood 
in  mutual  antagonism,  striving  for  ascendency  as 
leaders  of  national  religious  feeling, — the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  combining  to  enforce  the  mass  of 
stringent  precepts  which  the  former  had  elaborated 
to  supplement  the  original  written  word  ;  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  entirely  rejecting  those  precepts,  and  con¬ 
tending  that  the  Law  as  written  was  sufficient, 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  temple  ordinances, 
its  worship  and  sacrilices,  was  the  central  element 
in  religion.  The  controversies  that  arose  over  those 
points  of  difference,  and  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  created  a  fierce  party  spirit,  bitter 
and  bigoted  on  the  one  side,  haughty  and  con¬ 
temptuous  on  the  other,  while  the  smaller  sect  of 
the  Essenes,  with  their  extremist  views  and  rigid 
austerity,  maintained  an  inflexible  protest  against 
both  these  classes  of  religionists. 

(2)  Then  there  was  its  legalism.  By  their  in¬ 
sistence  on  conformity  to  the  regulations  they  had 
added  to  the  Law  as  a  condition  of  Divine  favour, 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  aggressive  party,  converted  religion 
itself  into  a  matter  of  slavish  obedience,  in  which 
the  instigating  motives  were  the  hope  of  reward 
and  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  calculating  temper 
thus  engendered  rendered  the  religious  life  a  task¬ 
work  of  anxious  scrupulosity  aud  constraint,  want- 

vol.  I.—  — 
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ing  in  spontaneous  action  from  the  higher  impulses 
of  the  soul ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  less  sincere 
it  introduced  an  element  of  prudential  self-regard 
concerned  only  with  the  prospect  of  future  benefit 
and  safety. 

(3)  Closely  allied  to  this  was  the  externalization 
of  piety.  The  Rabbinical  regulations  were  held  to 
he  so  binding,  and  their  multiplicity  was  so  great, 
that  the  effort  to  observe  them  inevitably  involved 
a  machine-like  routine  and  formality.  The  Jew 
in  his  fulfilment  of  the  Law  found  himself  at  every 
turn  brought  under  the  pressure  of  hard  and  fast 
exacting  rules, — in  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  daily 
occupations,  his  devotions,  and  the  smallest  acts  of 
his  life.  The  endeavour  to  yield  obedience  under 
such  circumstances  necessarily  led  to  a  laborious 
outward  punctiliousness ;  a  tendency  to  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  spiritual  pride  was  fostered  ;  and  many 
were  ensnared  into  hypocrisy  by  finding  they  could 
obtain  a  reputation  for  exceptional  piety  by  an 
obtrusive  parade  of  their  ceremonial  performances. 
The  most  precise  minuteness  was  observed  in  trifles, 
the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  hut  in  matters 
of  greater  import  the  principles  of  morality  were 
surrendered. 

These  are  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  religious  earnestness  was  preserved  in 
the  nation.  It  was  fed  by  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
which  were  regularly  read  in  the  synagogues  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  synagogue  schools. 
Thus  in  the  body  of  the  people  there  was  kept 
alive  a  sense  of  the  holy  character  and  mighty 
doings  of  Jehovah;  and  although,  owing  to  the 
decayed  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  Temple 
itself  was  not  a  centre  of  spiritual  life,  yet  the 
hallowed  memories  it  recalled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  religious  festivals 
were  calculated  to  inspire  the  higher  emotions. 
At  all  events,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  many  hearts  throughout  the  nation  were 
imbued  with  a  deep-seated  reverence  for  God  and 
a  true  spiritual  longing  for  the  hope  of  Israel. 
The  soul  of  religion  might  be  sadly  crushed  by 
legality  and  formalism,  but  it  was  not  utterly 
dead.  Devout  men  and  women  in  varied  ranks  of 
society  were  holding  a  pure  faith  and  leading- 
lives  of  simple  sincerity,  vaguely  dissatisfied  with 
the  bondage  of  legal  observances  and  Rabbinical 
rules,  and  yearning  to  rise  into  a  more  spiritual 
atmosphere,  a  closer  communion  with  the  Divine 
mind  and  will.  Of  these  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth 
(Lk  l5-6),  Anna  (236- 37),  and  the  aged  Simeon  (225) 
may  be  taken  as  examples ;  while  the  numbers 
who  responded  to  the  living  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  became  his  followers  are  an  index  of 
the  extent  to  which  genuine  piety  survived  in  the 
land.  It  was  amongst  such  that  the  spiritual  pre¬ 
paration  was  found  for  the  recognition  and  welcome 
of  the  promised  Saviour  when  He  appeared.  The 
coming  of  Jesus  brought  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit 
in  religion,  a  spirit  of  fresh  vitality  and  power ; 
and  the  life  of  absolute  devotion  to  righteousness 
which  He  began  to  live,  and  which  He  was  ulti¬ 
mately  to  close  in  a  death  of  sacrificing  love,  infused 
into  religion  an  inspiring  energy  destined  on  a  scale 
of  vast  magnitude  to  regenerate  and  redeem. 

3.  The  national  unrest  of  the  period. — The  Jewish 
people,  fretting  under  political  depression,  had 
flung  themselves  with  impassioned  eagerness  on 
the  hope  that  the  long-desired  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom  must  be  drawing  nigh.  It  was  even 
thought  by  many  that  He  was  hidden  somewhere 
in  obscurity,  only  waiting  for  a  more  penitent  dis¬ 
position  in  the  national  mind ;  and  so  inflamed  was 
the  common  imagination  with  these  ideas,  that 
popular  excitement  was  easily  aroused,  and  any 
bold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  existing 
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state  of  tilings,  could  find  a  group  of  followers 
ready  to  believe  in  him  as  the  one  who  should 
deliver  Israel.  In  the  broader  world  outside,  too, 
the  expectation  of  a  powerful  king,  issuing  from 
•T  ud;ea,  who  was  to  conquer  the  world,  appears  to 
have  been  widely  spread  ;  and  the  references  to 
this  given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13)  and  by  Suetonius 
( Vesp.  4)  may  be  taken  at  least  as  an  echo  of  views 
disseminated  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  When  Jesus  was  born 
into  the  world,  however,  an  event  had  transpired 
vastly  grander  than  Jewish  expectation  at  the 
time  conceived.  The  day  at  last  had  dawned  to 
which  the  original  promise  to  fallen  humanity 
pointed  forward,  and  for  which  the  best  minds  of 
the  nation  had  for  ages  yearned  ;  the  divinely- 
pledged  Deliverer  from  sin  and  its  curse  had  ar¬ 
rived,  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  love, 
and  peace. 

Literature. — For  a  lengthened  treatment  of  the  Messianic 
hope  and  its  transformations,  see  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy 3 
(Eng.  tr.  1900);  Drummond,  The.  Jeivish  Messiah  (1877) ;  Stan¬ 
ton,  The  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  (1886);  Briggs,  Mes¬ 
sianic  Prophecy  (1886);  Orelli,  OT  Prophecy  of  the  Consumma¬ 
tion  of  God’s  Kingdom  (Eng.  tr.);  and  for  a  more  condensed 
survey,  Schiirer,  II J P  n.  ii.,  and  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr. 
1898)  vol.  ii.  For  the  Apocalyptic  writings,  see  Charles’  editions 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch ,  etc.  On  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  date  of  the  Advent,  see  Stapfer,  Palestine 
in.  the  Time  of  Christ  (Eng.  tr.  1886) ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ,  ii.  v.  (1883) ;  Keim,  Jesus  ofNazara 
(Eng.  tr.),  vol.  i. ;  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisaer  und die Sadducder 
(1874) ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel  (Eng.  tr.),  vol.  vi. ;  and  Cheyne, 
J ewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. 

G.  M'Hardy. 

ADVERSARY. — In  the  Gospels  the  word  ‘adver¬ 
sary’  stands  twice  (Lk  1317  2115)  for  dvruodp-evos, 
and  thrice  (Mt  525,  Lk  1258  183)  for  avriSucos.  The 
first  two  passages  require  no  comment,  as  they 
describe  the  opponents  of  the  gospel  in  the  simplest 
terms,  as  adversaries.  Thus  we  read  that  when 
Jesus  triumphantly  vindicated  His  actions,  His 
adversaries  were  ashamed  and  could  not  answer 
Him.  Similarly  Jesus  assured  His  disciples  that 
none  of  their  adversaries  in  the  approaching  time 
of  persecution  should  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
put  into  their  mouths. 

In  Mt  5 25  (||  Lk  1268),  and  again  in  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Judge  (Lk  183),  the  question  suggests 
itself,  ‘Who  is  the  adversary  referred  to?’  The 
passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occurs  as 
one  of  a  series  of  maxims  of  Christian  prudence, 
and  the  key  to  its  interpretation  is  suggested  by 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it  (Mt  523f-),  where 
Christ  says  that  reconciliation  with  an  offended 
brother  must  go  before  the  offering  of  a  gift  at 
God’s  altar. 

Alienation  from  the  brother  offended  must  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  hindrance  to  true  worship.  Therefore  he 
who  would  be  accepted  of  God  must  do  justly  by 
his  brother  and  have  all  cause  of  difference  with 
him  removed,  for  if  he  regards  iniquity  in  his 
heart,  has  upon  his  conscience  the  guilt  of  wrong¬ 
doing  or  ill-will,  or  a  grudge,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  him  (Ps  6618).  Thus  a  certain  order  must 
be  observed  in  connexion  with  this  matter  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Still  more,  Jesus  appears  to  suggest,  does 
this  principle  of  order  hold  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  God  and  sinners.  Reconciliation 
with  God  must  be  for  every  man  the  first  business 
to  be  attended  to.  That  antagonism  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  he  must  satisfy  the  claim  which  the 
law  of  God  has  against  Mm  in  the  first  place,  else 
if  he  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ending  the  controversy,  the  law  must 
take  its  course.  The  adversary  referred  to  is  thus 
the  broken  law,  or  God  Himself  as  the  Author  of 
the  law,  whom  the  unreconciled  sinner  treats  as  an 
adversary  (cf.  Lk  1 431f-). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  the  widow’s 
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petition  against  her  opponent  at  law,  and  her  im¬ 
portunity  in  pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
judge,  are  used  to  illustrate  the  prayers  of  God's 
elect.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  opposition 
which,  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  is  obliged  to  en¬ 
counter,  some  adverse  influence  to  which  she  has 
long  been  exposed,  and  against  which  she  fears 
she  is  left  to  struggle  alone.  Here  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  identifying  this  adversary  with 
Satan  (cf.  Alford,  in  loc.  ;  Trench,  Parables,  488, 
etc.)  or  with  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  the  Early 
Church  (Weizsacker,  who  regards  the  passage  as  a 
late  addition;  cf.  Weiss  in  Meyer’s  Commentary, 
in  loc.).  We  must  not  forget  that  the  word  occurs 
in  a  parable  which  was  spoken  with  a  special 
didactic  purpose,  that  being,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful 
to  explain,  the  encouragement  not  of  the  Church 
only,  but  especially  of  individual  believers,  to  per¬ 
severe  in  their  efforts  by  faith  and  prayer  to  with¬ 
stand  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world,  m  whatever 
form  it  may  assail  them  or  thwart  their  endeav¬ 
ours.  Christ’s  object  was  to  assure  them  that 
their  importunity  must  prevail  with  God,  who 
shall  soon  respond  to  their  prayers  and  grant  them 
the  victory  over  all  that  would  frustrate  their 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  His  cause.  See 
also  art.  Satan. 

Literature.— Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  avri'tixo;,  ccvrixu- 
fj.au;  ;  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables ;  Bruce,  The  Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ ;  Comm,  of  Me3rer,  Alford,  Bengel,  etc. ; 
Schmid,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  p.  175  ft.  ;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theology  (2nd  Eng.  ed.),  i.  90  ;  H.  j.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch 
der  neatest.  Theologie,  i.  179  ff.  ;  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Aye, 
ii.  61 ;  Wernle,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  i.  76  ff. 

H.  H.  Currie. 

ADYOCATE  (TrapdK\-gros). — A  term  applied  to 
Christ  in  1  Jn  21  (AV  and  RV ;  RVm  ‘Or  Com¬ 
forter  or  Helper,  Gr.  Paraclete’),  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  RVm  of  Jn  1416, 26  lo26  16T,  where  both  AV 
and  RV  have  ‘Comforter’  in  the  text.  For  an 
examination  of  the  Greek  word  and  its  cognates, 
see  art.  ‘  Paraclete  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  iii.  665- 
668.  The  verb  irapaKaXdc  occurs  in  the  papyri  in 
the  contrasted  senses  of  ‘encourage’  (Oxyr.  Pap. 
663.  42)  and  of  ‘  entreat  ’  (ib.  744.  6) ;  but  the 
passive  verbal  form  has  not  been  found.  The 
term  in  its  Latinized  form  came  originally  from 
the  Itala  or  one  of  the  Old  Latin  versions  through 
the  Vulgate.  And  Wyclif  introduced  it  into  the 
English  versions,  translating  1  Jn  21  ‘we  han 
avoket’  in  1382;  so  Purvey  ‘an  aduocat’  in  1388. 

Etymologically  the  word  means  ‘  called  to  one’s 
side,’  especially  for  the  purposes  of  help,  and,  in  its 
technical  usage,  for  advice  in  the  case  of  judicial 
procedure,  with  the  further  suggestion  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  judge 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  In  1  Jn  21  the  last  is 
generally  taken  to  be  the  only  sense  ;  and  the 
meaning  evidently  is  that,  if  any  believer  sin, 
Jesus  Christ  in  person  intercedes  in  his  behalf 
with  the  Father,  and,  representing  the  believer, 
carries  on  his  cause  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  Simi¬ 
larly,  according  to  the  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  regarded  as  God's 
Advocate  both  with  and  in  man,  promoting  the. 
Divine  interests  in  the  human  sphere,  from  re- 
>entance  (Jn  167"11,  cf.  Job  3323‘S0)  to  perfecting. 
3ut  here  the  technical  legal  sense  of  the  word 
disappears,  and  the  Spirit  becomes,  according  to 
another  marginal  rendering,  the  God-sent  ‘  Helper’ 
of  a  man  who  is  struggling  against  everything 
within  or  around  him  that  makes  godly  living 
difficult.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  provisions  of 
grace  include  the  twofold  advocacy, — Christ  as 
the  Advocate  of  a  believer  with  God,  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  Advocate  of  God  with  man,  whether 
believing  or  unregenerate, — the  two  functions 
differ  both  in  range  and  in  relation  ;  and  the  term 
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*  Advocate  ’  is  too  specialized  to  cliaracterize  or 
to  cover  the  operations  attributed  to  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit,  as  an  Advocate  sent  from  God,  entreats 
and  helps  a  man  (see  art.  Comforter),  but  does 
not  represent  him  before  God  as  Judge  or  as 
Father,  and  does  not  appeal  to  anything  in  man  of 
final  and  supreme  authority.  R.  W.  Moss. 

.ffiNON  (Alvthv,  probably  from  Aramaic  pry 
‘ springs’).— Mentioned  only  in  Jn  323  ‘And  John 
also  was  baptizing  in  .Enon  near  to  Salim,  because 
there  were  many  waters  there’  (RVm).  The  place 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  Four  sites 
have  been  proposed,  two  in  Samaria  and  two  in 
Judaea. 

1.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.2  229.  91,  99. 
25)  place  HLnon  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  8  miles 
south  of  Scythopolis  (Beisdn),  ‘juxta  Salem  et 
Jordanem.’  About  7  miles  south  of  Beis&n  and 
2  miles  west  of  the  Jordan  there  are  seven  springs, 
all  lying  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  numerous  rivulets.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  these  springs  van  de  Velde  found 
a  tomb  bearing  the  name  of  Sheikh  Salim.  But 
the  fact  that  a  modern  sheikh  bore  the  name  Salim 
is  far  from  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Salim  of 
our  narrative  was  at  this  place.  If  we  are  to  find 
Salim  in  Samaria  at  all,  does  not  the  mention  of  it 
as  a  well-known  place  suggest  the  well-known 
Salim  4  miles  east  of  Shechem  ?  And  would  it  not 
be  gratuitous  for  the  Evangelist  to  say  of  a  place 
so  near  the  Jordan  that  there  was  much  water 
there?  But,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  Sanday 
(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  36)  and  others  still 
think  this  site  has  the  best  claim. 

2.  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  234)  and  Conder 

(Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i.  pp.  91-93)  place  /Enon 
at  'Ainun  on  a  hill  near  the  head  of  the  great 
Far'ali  valley,  the  open  highway  from  the  Damieh 
ford  of  the  Jordan  to  Shechem.  Four  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  village  of  'Ainun,  in  the  Wady  F&rah, 
is  a  succession  of  springs,  yielding  a  copious  per¬ 
ennial  stream,  with  flat  meadows  on  either  side, 
where  great  crowds  might  gather.  Three  miles 
south  of  the  valley  (7  miles  from  ‘Ainun)  stands 
Salim.  Conder  says  :  ‘  The  site  of  Wady  F&r'ah 
is  the  only  one  where  all  the  requisites  are  met — 
the  two  names,  the  tine  water  supply,  the  proximity 
of  the  desert,  and  the  open  character  of  the  ground.’ 
The  situation  is  a  central  one  also,  accessible  by 
roads  from  all  quarters,  and  it  agrees  well  with 
the  new  identification  of  Bethabara.  But  (a) 
'Ainun  is  not  ‘near  to  Salim, ’  the  two  places  being 
7  miles  apart,  and  separated  by  the  great  Wady 
F&r'ah.  (b)  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  at  Ainun 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  305).  (c)  It  is  not  likely 

that  John  the  Baptist  was  labouring  among  the 
Samaritans,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  no  dealings 
(cf.  Mt  35  105).  (d)  It  appears  that  both  Jesus  and 

John  were  baptizing  in  Judaea  (Jn  322,  23),  and  their 
proximity  gave  occasion  to  the  remarks  referred 
to  in  Jn  325,  and  that  Jesus  left  Judma  for  Galilee 
with  the  intention  of  getting  out  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  John  and  removing  the  appearance  of 
rivalry  (Jn  41).  But  if  .Enon  was  in  Samaria, 
Jesus  was  nearer  John  than  before. 

3.  Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  prefer  Shilhim 
(LXX  HeXeeifx.)  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judtea, 
mentioned  (Jos  1532)  in  connexion  with  Ain.  Godet 
says  the  reason  given  for  John’s  baptizing  in  /Enon 
would  have  greater  force  as  applied  to  a  generally 
waterless  region  like  the  southern  extremity  of 
Judah  than  if  the  reference  were  to  a  well-watered 
district  like  Samaria.  But  elsewhere  (Jos  197, 
1  Ch  432,  Nell  ll29)  Ain  is  connected  with  Rimmon 
and  not  with  Shilhim. 

4.  More  probable  as  a  Judaean  site  for  /Enon  is 
Wady  Fdr'ah,  a  secluded  valley  with  copious 
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springs  about  6  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem 
(quite  different,  of  course,  from  the  great  Wady 
Fdrah  of  Samaria).  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 
Professor  Konrad  Furrer  in  his  article  on  the 
geographical  allusions  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
the  ZNTW ,  1902,  Heft  4,  p.  258.  The  suggestion 
is  not  new.  It  was  put  forward  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King, 
pp.  558-570),  but  has  never  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves.  Barclay  says  that  ‘of  all  the 
fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  the 
most  copious  and  interesting  by  far  are  those  that 
burst  forth  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other 
in  Wady  Far'ali.’  He  quotes  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  from  The  History  of  the  Jerusalem  Mission  : — 

‘  From  the  brow  at  Wady  Far' ah  we  descended  with  some 
difficulty  into  that  “Valley  of  Delight,” — for  such  is  the  literal 
signification  of  its  name, — and  truty  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
delightful  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery,  nor  inviting  in  point  of 
resources,  etc.,  in  all  Palestine.  Ascending  its  bold  stream  from 
this  point,  we  passed  some  half-dozen  expansions  of  the  stream, 
constituting  the  most  beautiful  natural  natatoria  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  the  water,  rivalling  the  atmosphere  itself  in  transparency, 
of  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  fathom  or  more,  shaded 
on  one  or  both  sides  by  umbrageous  fig-trees,  and  sometimes 
contained  in  naturally- excavated  basins  of  red  mottled  marble 
— an  occasional  variegation  of  the  common  limestone  of  the 
country.  These  pools  are  supplied  by  some  half-dozen  springs 
of  the  purest  and  coldest  water,  bursting  from  rocky  crevices  at 
various  intervals.  Verily,  thought  I,  we  have  stumbled  upon 
Enon  !  .  .  .  Portions  of  aqueducts,  both  of  pottery  and  stone, 
and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  too,  in  many  places,  are 
still  found  remaining  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  the  valley  was  atone  time  irrigated  ;  and  richer 
land  I  have  never  seen  than  is  much  of  this  charming  valley. 

.  .  .  Several  herds  of  cattle  were  voraciously  feeding  on  the 
rich  herbage  near  the  stream ;  and  thousands  of  sheep  and 
goats  were’seen  approaching  the  stream,  or  “resting  at  noonday  ” 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  composing  the  overhanging  cliff 
here  and  there.  .  .  .  Rank  grasses,  luxuriant  reeds,  tall  weeds, 
and  shrubbery  and  trees  of  various  kinds,  entirely  conceal  the 
stream  from  view  in  many  places.  .  .  .  Higher  up,  the  valley 
becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  rocky  precipices  tower  to  a 
sublime  height.* 

The  name  .Enon  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
in  connexion  with  these  springs,  but  within  2  miles 
of  them  there  is  another  valley  called  by  the  Arabs 
Wady  Saleim.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  this 
name  was  once  borne  by  one  of  the  towns  whose 
ruins  still  crown  the  neighbouring  heights.  A 
town  thus  placed  would  have  been  a  conspicuous 
object  from  many  parts  of  Judaea,  and  would  have 
been  naturally  referred  to  by  the  Evangelist  when 
describing  the  location  of  /Enon. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  writers  cited  above,  see  artt. 
'.•Enon  ’  in  Smith’s  DB2,  and  ‘  Salim  ’  in  Encyc.  Biblica. 

W.  W.  Moore. 

AFFLICTION.— In  AV  of  the  Gospels  ‘affliction’, 
occurs  only  twice  (Mk  417  1319),  corresponding  both 
times  to  0\i\j/is  in  the  original.  RV  gives  ‘  tribu¬ 
lation  ’ — its  invariable  rendering  of  dXi\pL$  except  in 
Jn  1621,  where,  like  AV,  it  has  ‘  anguish.’  In  Mt 
249  AV  translates  els  6Xi\J/iv  ‘to  be  afflicted’  (RV 
‘  unto  tribulation  ’).  In  all  remaining  cases  it 
renders  dXi^cs  by  ‘  tribulation  ’  (Mt  1321  2421- 29,  Mk 
1324,  Jn  1633).  The  Greek  OXtyis  (WH  dXlxpis)  signi¬ 
fies  literally  ‘  pressing  together,’  ‘pressure’  (cf.  656s 
Te8Xifj.fx.tvT]  in  Mt  714  of  the  ‘straitened  way’;  iW 
fx. n  dXifioxnv  avrbv,  ‘  lest  they  should  throng  him,’  in 
Mk  39).  In  classical  Greek  it  is  found  infrequently, 
and  with  its  literal  meaning  only.  In  Biblical 
Greek,  where  the  metaphorical  significance  pre¬ 
vails,  it  is  of  much  commoner  occurrence,  always 
possessing  a  passive  sense,  and  usually  suggesting 
‘sufferings  inflicted  from  without’  (Lightfoot). 

In  the  sayings  of  Christ  the  word  bears  three 
references.  It  denotes  the  persecution  to  which 
His  followers  will  be  subjected,  and  by  which  their 
loyalty  will  be  tested  (Mk  417=Mt  J321  ;  Mt  249, 
Jn  1633).  It  describes  the  privations  and  sufferings 
(not,  as  above,  necessarily  induced  by  His  service) 
attendant  upon  a  great  national  or  universal  crisis 
(Mk  1319-24=Mt  2421-29).  And,  finally,  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  His  illustrations  to  indicate  a 
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woman’s  pangs  in  childbirth  (Jn  1621,  AV  and 
RV  ‘anguish’).  See,  further,  artt.  Persecution, 
Suffering,  Tribulation.  H.  Bisseker. 

AGE.  — T1  le  word  1  age’  is  a  vague  term,  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  doing  duty  as  a  possible  translation 
for  aiuiv  (Lat.  cevum,  an  unmeasured  period  of 
existence),  for  -yevea  (Lat.  generatio),  and  even 
for  the  more  precise  and  exact  terms  xpt>v°s  (Lat. 
tempus),  and  Kaipos  (Lat.  occcisio).  Its  strictest 
Greek  equivalent,  however,  is  -r/Xi/da,  (Lat.  cetas). 
An  examination  into  the  significance  of  the  term 
shows  a  remarkable  parallel  between  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  classical  literature  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.  HXt/«'a  marks  a  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  life  ;  such  development  may  be  registered 
in  the  individual  by  years,  or  by  physique.  In 
classical  Greek,  the  former  is  the  usual  reference  of 
the  term,  and  hence  the  most  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  like  the  poetical  the  flower  or  prime 
of  life.  The  significance,  however,  of  ?)X«da  as  stat¬ 
ure  or  height,  that  feature  of  physical  development 
which  mostly  attracts  the  eye,  is  quite  classical  ; 
and  this  sense  occurs  in  Herodotus  (iii.  16),*  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  the  same  oscillation  of  meaning  in  yXisia. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  parents  of  the  blind  man 
for  fear  of  excommunication  evade  the  question  of 
the  Jews,  and  shift  the  responsibility  of  answering 
upon  their  son  :  1  Therefore  said  his  parents,  He  is 
of  age,f  ask  him.’  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
‘  age  ’i  appears  to  be  the  true  rendering  of  f/Xma. 
A  cubit  would  be  a  prodigious  addition  to  a  man’s 
height,  while  a  span  was  already  a  proverbial 
expression!  to  signify  the  brevity  of  life.  ‘  Stature  ’ 
is,  of  course,  the  only  possible  rendering  in  the 
interesting  note  about  Zacchaeus  ;  ||  and  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Gospel  where,  as  will  be  seen, 
i/Xtfda  bears  this  meaning  with  an  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty. 

The  idea  of  periodicity,  which  is  largely  foreign 
to  the  meaning  of  ^Xi/da  in  classical  Greek,  appeal's 
only  once,  and  that  doubtfully,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  H  The  different  ‘ ages  of  man’**  and  so  of 
our  Lord, ff  are  indicated  by  the  classical  formula  of 
time,  ‘  years  ’  being  in  the  genitive  case.  Hence  the 
word  yields  no  suggestion  as  to  those  characteristic 
periods,  or  epochs  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord — 
the  infancy,  childhood,  manhood  of  Christ.  Nor 
would  the  word  deserve  a  place  in  this  Dictionary 
were  it  not  for  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs  or 
is  referred  to  when  its  interest  is  a  real  one,  as  is 
evident  by  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  all  com¬ 
mentators  on  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  +*  Both  passages 
appear  as  a  postscript  to  the  narrative  of  the  Holy 
Child  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  It  is  an 
incident  in  the  regular  equable  development  of 
His  life  upon  earth.  This  development  is  shown 
in  two  aspects.  The  Evangelist  declares  that 
Jesus  increased  (or  advanced)  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  (or  grace)  with  God  and 
man.  St.  Luke’s  phraseology  was  no  doubt  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  recollection  of  a  similar  encomium 
passed  upon  the  youthful  Samuel, §§  and  already  he 
had  found  it  not  unsuitable  to  be  quoted  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Baptist.  ||lb 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  tjXikL a  in  Lk  262  may 


be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  these  four  pas¬ 
sages — 

1  S  2-’s  Kat  rd  TraiSapiov  ^apovqX  eiropetieTO  [  +  peya- 
XvuSpevor],  K oi  ayadov  Kai  perb,  K upiov  K al  pera 
avdpwiruv  (LXX,  B,  said  of  Samuel). 

Lk  l80  t6  St  ttcuSIov  -qv^ave  Kai  eKparaiovTo  trvevpa ti 
(said  of  the  Baptist). 

Lk  2***  to  St  iraiSlov  qS^avev  Kai  tKparaiovTo  ir\q- 
povpevov  aocpiq.,  Kai  deov  ijr  eir'  aitro  (said  of 

Christ). 

Lk  262  Kai  ’Irprovs  irpo(KOTTT€v  ev  T-rj  crocpip  Kai  f/Xt/da 
Kai  x^-PLTL  Tapa  6eip  Kai  drdpunroa  (said  of  Christ). 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  passages  appears 
determinative  of  the  sense  of  rjXiKia  in  the  last 
as  ‘stature,’  not  ‘age.’  What  was  noticeable  in 
a  measure  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Baptist,  was 
supremely  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Child, 
namely,  an  equal  development  both  on  the 
physical  and  spiritual  side.  Translate  it  as  RVm, 
and  it  is  little  more  than  a  truism.  ‘  Stature  ’  is 
not  only  not  superfluous,  but  an  interesting  and 
unexpected  contribution  to  that  group  of  refer¬ 
ences  which  lay  stress  on  our  Lord’s  humanity. 
It  helps  to  explain  His  ‘favour  with  men’  with 
which  it  stands  in  parallel.  It  suggests  that  our 
Lord’s  personality,  even  His  appearance,  may  have 
had  a  fascination  about  it.  Even  more,  it  may 
make  the  student  of  Messianic  prophecy  cautious 
in  attaching  a  too  physical  meaning  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  countenance  of  Jehovah’s  Servant  (Is 
5214  533).  B.  Whitefoord. 

AGONY. — This  word  is  used  in  Lk  2244  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  sorrow,  suffering,  and  struggle  of  Jesus 
in  Gethsemane.  The  Greek  word  agonia  (aywvia) 
is  derived  from  agon  (aycou),  meaning:  (1)  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people  (cf.  ayopa) ;  (2)  a  place  of  as¬ 
sembly,  especially  the  place  in  which  the  Greeks 
assembled  to  celebrate  solemn  games ;  (3)  a  contest 
of  athletes,  runners  or  charioteers.  ’Aydiv  is  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  in  He  121  ‘  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.’  The  word 
has  the  general  sense  of  struggle  in  1  Th  22  ‘  in 
much  conflict’;  Ph  lso  ‘  having  the  same  conflict’; 
1  Ti  612  ‘  the  good  fight  of  faith  ’ ;  2  Ti  47  ‘  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight.’  It  means  solicitude  or 
anxiety  in  Col  21  ‘  how  greatly  I  strive  for  you  ’ 
(literally,  ‘  how  great  an  agon  I  have  for  you  ’). 

The  state  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  is  described  in 
the  following  phrases :  Mt  2637  ‘  he  began  to  be 
sorrowful  and  sore  troubled  ’ ;  Mk  1433  ‘  he  began 
to  be  greatly  amazed  and  sore  troubled  ’ ;  Lk  2241 
‘  And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly  : 
and  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.’  *  Jesus  con¬ 
fesses  His  own  feelings  in  the  words,  ‘  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death’  (Mt  263s, 
Mk  1434).  That  He  regarded  the  experience  as  a 
temptation  is  suggested  by  His  warning  words  to 
His  disciples  :  ‘  XV atch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak  ’  (Mt  2641,  Mk  1438  ;  cf.  Lk  2240- 4S). 
That  He  was  conscious  of  human  weakness,  and 
desired  Divine  strength  for  the  struggle,  is  evident 
from  the  prayers,  in  reporting  the  words  of  which 
the  Evangelists  do  not  verbally  agree,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparison  shows  : — 


Mt  2639. 

‘  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me  : 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.’ 


Mk  1436. 

‘Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  thee ;  remove  this 
cup  from  me  :  howbeit  not  what 
I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.’ 


Lk  2‘243. 

‘Father,  if  thou  be  willing, 
remove  this  cup  from  me :  never¬ 
theless,  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done.’ 


*  Tt]v  KUTrif  nXixtr,v  '  Auxtri. 

}  Mt  627,  Lk  1225. 

II  Lk  193,  C{.  Eph  4,13. 

**  Mk  542,  Lk  842. 

;j  Lk  240.  02. 

Ill  Lk  1*0. 


t  viXixla iv  e£S(  (Jn  92L  23). 
§  Ps  395. 

U  He  1111. 
ft  Lk  323. 

§§  1  S  22S. 


St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  the  words  of  one 
prayer  only,  although  the  former  evidently  intends 
to  report  three  distinct  acts  of  prayer  (vv.36- 39-41), 
*  On  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  see  the  *  Notes  on  Select 
Readings  ’  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  NT  in  Greek. 
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an<l  the  latter  apparently  only  two  (vv.41- 41). 
But  St.  Matthew  gives  the  words  of  the  second 
prayer,  which  he  reports  as  repeated  the  third 
time  (vv.42-44) :  ‘  O  my  Father,  if  this  cannot  pass 
away,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.’  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was  such  progress 
in  Jesus’  thoughts.  At  first  He  prayed  for  the 
entire  removal  of  the  cup,  if  possible  (Mt.),  because 
possible  to  God  (Mk.),  if  God  were  willing  (Lk. ) ; 
and  then,  having  been  taught  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  away,  He  prayed  for  strength  to  take  the 
cup.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide  which  of 
the  reports  is  most  nearly  verbally  correct,  as  the 
substance  of  the  first  prayer  is  the  same  in  all 
reports.  Although  St.  John  gives  no  report  of  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane,  yet  in  his  account  of  the 
interview  of  Jesus  with  the  Greeks  there  is  intro¬ 
duced  what  seems  to  be  a  faint  reminiscence  : 

‘  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this 
cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy 
name’  (Jn  1227-28).  It  is  substantially  the  same 
request,  expressed  in  the  characteristically  Johan- 
nine  language.  But  even  if  this  conjecture  be 
unwarranted,  and  this  be  an  utterance  on  the 
occasion  to  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  assigns 
it,  the  words  serve  to  illustrate  Jesus’  struggle  in 
view  of  His  death.  Much  more  confident  can  we 
be  that  Gethsemane  is  referred  to  in  He  57,8 
‘  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  having  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from 
death,  and  having  been  heard  for  his  godly  fear ; 
though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered.’  Having  passed  in 
review  the  material  which  is  offered  us  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  we  may  now  concentrate  our  atten¬ 
tion  upon  it,  excluding  all  reference  to  other 
matters  which  are  dealt  with  in  their  own  place. 

Many  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question, 
What  was  the  cup  which  Jesus  desired  to  be  taken 
away  ? 

(1)  The  most  obvious,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  most  intelligent  and  reverent,  answer  is  that 
in  Gethsemane  Jesus  was  overcome  by  the  fear  of 
death,  from  which  He  longed  to  escape.  But  this 
is  to  place  Christ  on  a  lower  plane  of  manhood 
than  many  men,  even  among  the  lowest  races.  If 
the  love  of  Christ  has  constrained  many  martyrs 
for  His  name  to  face  rack  and  block,  water  and 
flame,  and  many  other  painful  modes  of  death 
without  shrinking,  and  even  with  the  song  of 
praise  upon  the  lips,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  He 
Himself  shrank  back  ? 

(2)  A  more  ingenious  view,  which  has  an  apparent 
verbal  justification  in  Mt  2638,  Mk  1434  (‘even  unto 
death’),  and  He  57  (‘to  save  him  from  death’),  is 
that  Jesus  felt  Himself  dying,  and  that  He  feared 
He  would  die  before  He  could  offer  the  great 
sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  to  this 
suggestion  there  are  three  objections.  Firstly, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  physical  exhaustion  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  as  would  justify  such  a  fear; 
although  the  stress  of  His  work  and  suffering  had 
undoubtedly  put  a  severe  strain  upon  His  bodily 
strength,  yet  we  have  no  proof  that  His  health 
had  given  way  so  far  as  to  make  death  appear  at 
all  probable.  Secondly,  only  a  very  superficial 
and  external  view  of  His  work  as  Saviour  warrants 
the  supposition  that  His  sacrifice. could  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  on  the  Cross ;  that  its  efficacy  depended 
in  any  way  on  its  outward  mode  ;  that  His  death, 
if  it  had  come  to  Him  in  Gethsemane,  would  have 
had  less  value  for  God  and  man  than  His  cruci¬ 
fixion  has.  Thirdly,  even  if  this  supposition  be 
admitted,  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  Jesus  was 
so  confident  of  His  Father’s  goodness  and  guardian¬ 
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ship  in  every  step  of  His  path,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  Him  to  fear  that  the  great  purpose  of  His 
life  would  be  left  unfulfilled  on  account  of  His 
premature  death.  His  rebuke  of  the  ‘  little  faith  ’ 
(Mt  826)  of  His  disciples  during-  the  storm  at  sea 
would  have  been  applicable  to  Himself  had  He 
cherished  any  such  fear. 

(3)  A  much  more  profound  view  is  offered  to  our 
consideration,  when  not  the  death  itself,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  death,  are  represented  as  the 
cause  of  Jesus’  agony.  He  regarded  His  death  not 
only  as  a  sacrifice  which  He  was  willing  to  offer, 
not  only  as  a  tragedy  which  He  was  ready  to 
endure,  but  as  a  crime  of  man  against  God  from 
which  He  shrank  with  horror.  That  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God  in  Him  should  meet  with  this 
insult  and  injury  from  the  race  which  He  had 
come  to  save  and  bless — this  it  was  that  caused 
His  agony.  He  could  not  endure  to  gaze  into  ‘the 
abysmal  depths’  of  human  iniquity  and  impiety, 
which  the  murder  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just 
opened  to  view.  Surely  this  apocalypse  of  sin  was 
not  necessary  as  a  condition  of  the  apocalypse  of 
grace.  If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  conduct  of 
the  actors  in  this  drama,  we  shall  better  under¬ 
stand  how  appalling  a  revelation  of  sin  it  must  have 
appeared  to  Jesus.  The  fickleness  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  the  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  worldliness  and  selfishness  of  the  priesthood, 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  denial  by  Peter,  the 
antagonism  of  the  disciples  generally  to  the  Master’s 
saving  purpose,  the  falsehood  of  His  accusers,  the 
hate  and  the  craft  of  His  persecutors, — all  these 
were  present  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  as  an 
intolerable  offence  to  His  conscience,  and  an  un¬ 
speakable  grief  to  His  heart.  To  His  moral 
insight  and  spiritual  discernment  these  were  not 
single  misdeeds,  but  signs  and  proofs  of  a  wicked¬ 
ness  and  godlessness  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the 
life  of  mankind,  reaching  deep  into  the  soul  of 
man.  Must  this  antagonism  of  sin  to  God  be 
forced  to  its  ultimate  issue?  Could  He  not  save 
mankind  by  some  mode  of  sacrifice  that  would 
involve  the  men  concerned  in  it  in  less  heinous 
guilt?  Must  He  by  persevering  in  His  present 
course  drive  His  enemies  to  do  their  worst  against 
Him,  and  thus  by  His  fidelity  to  His  vocation 
must  He  involve  all  who  opposed  Him  in  this 
greater  iniquity  ?  That  such  questions  cannot 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  who  can 
confidently  affirm  ?  He  foresaw  the  doom  of  the 
guilty  nation,  and  He  also  saw  that  it  was  the 
crime  about  to  be  committed  against  Him  that 
would  seal  its  doom.  That  He  shrank  from 
being  thus  the  occasion  of  its  judgment  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  if  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  anticipated 
distinctly  and  accepted  deliberately  what  He  so 
intensely  experienced  on  the  Cross,  then  this  solici¬ 
tude  for  all  who  were  involved  in  the  crime  of  His 
death  does  not  at  all  exhaust  His  agony.  The 
words  of  darkness  and  desolation  on  the  Cross, 

‘  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?’ 
(Mt2746),  must  be  our  clue  to  the  mystery  of  this 
experience. 

(4)  The  only  view  that  seems  to  the  present 
writer  at  all  adequate  is  that  what  Jesus  dreaded 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  in  the  experience 
of  death  was  the  sense  of  God’s  distance  and 
abandonment.  His  sorrow  unto  death  was  not 
the  fear  of  death  as  physical  dissolution,  nor  of 
dying  before  He  could  finish  His  work  on  the 
Cross,  but  the  shrinking  of  His  filial  soul  from 
the  sting  of  death,  due  to  sin,  the  veiling  in  dark¬ 
ness  of  His  Father’s  face  from  Him.  His  prayer 
was  answered,  for  He  was  saved  from  death, 
inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  darkness  and 
desolation  was  momentary,  and  ere  He  gave  up 
the  ghost  He  was  able  to  commit  Himself  with 
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childlike  trust  unto  His  Father.  ‘  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit’  (Lk  234,i).  His 
agony  in  Gethsemane  was  worthy  of  Him  as  the 
Hon  of  God,  for  it  was  the  recoil  of  His  filial  spirit 
from  the  interruption  of  His  filial  communion  with 
His  Father,  which  appeared  to  Him  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  sacrifice  which  He  was  about 
to  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  article  to  offer  a 
theological  interpretation  of  Jesus’  experience  in 
Gethsemane  ;  but  a  justification  of  the  above 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Jesus’ 
agony  may  he  briefly  offered  in  a  psychological 
analysis  of  His  experience.  First  of  all,  then, 
we  note  Jesus’  sense  of  solitude.  He  must  leave 
behind  Him  the  disciples  except  three,  and  even 
from  these  three  He  must  withdraw  Himself 
(Mt  2636-39).  He  sought  this  outward  isolation 
because  He  felt  this  inner  solitude.  Since  His 
announcement  of  His  Passion  (Mt  1621)  the  dis¬ 
ciples  had  been  becoming  less  and  less  His  com¬ 
panions,  as  they  were  being  more  and  more 
estranged  from  His  purpose.  At  last  Ho  knew 
that  they  would  abandon  Him  altogether,  their 
outer  distance  but  the  sign  and  proof  of  their 
inward  alienation.  Yet  the  comfort  of  the  Father’s 
presence  would  remain  with  Him :  ‘  Behold,  the 
hour  cometh,  yea,  is  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scat¬ 
tered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me 
alone  :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me’  (Jn  KF2).  But  now  in  Gethsemane 
He  began  to  realize  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  sacrifice  that  even  the 
Father’s  presence  should  be  withdrawn  from  Him. 
That'  dread  drives  Him  to  the  Father’s  presence, 
but  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
fear  does  not  come  to  Him.  Again  He  turns  to 
His  disciples.  Secondly,  therefore,  we  note  His 
need  of  sympathy.  When  He  withdrew  from  the 
three,  He  asked  them  to  watch  with  Him  ;  when, 
returning,  He  found  them  sleeping,  His  words 
are  a  pathetic  reproach :  ‘  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour?’  (Mt  2640).  He  craved 
sympathy,  not  only  because  He  felt  solitary,  but 
because  this  solitude  was  due  to  His  love  for  man. 
The  sacrifice  He  was  about  to  offer,  in  which  the 
sense  of  His  Father’s  abandonment  was  the  sting 
of  death,  was  on  behalf  of,  and  instead  of  man  ; 
and  yet  not  even  the  men  He  had  chosen  would 
sorrow  with  Him,  although  He  was  suffering  for 
all  mankind.  Thus  man’s  denial  of  sympathy 
must  have  made  Him  feel  more  keenly  the  dread 
that  even  God’s  comfort  and  help  might  be  with¬ 
held  from  Him.  Thirdly,  we  note  that  this  dread 
was  not  groundless,  but  was  rooted  deep  in  His 
experience  and  vocation.  We  must  then  go  be¬ 
yond  any  of  the  words  uttered  in  Gethsemane 
itself  to  discover  all  that  was  involved  in  His 
agony  there.  As  the  incarnate  love,  mercy,  and 
grace  of  God,  His  experience  was  necessarily 
vicarious.  He  suffered  with  and  for  man.  He 
so  identified  Himself  with  sinful  mankind,  that 
He  shared  its  struggle,  bore  its  burden,  felt  its 
shame.  Himself  sinless,  knowing  no  sin,  He  was 
made  sin  for  mankind  in  feeling  its  sin  as  it  were 
His  very  own.  The  beloved  of  God,  He  became 
it  curse  in  experiencing  in  His  own  agony  and 
desolation  the  consequences  of  sin,  although  as 
innocent  He  could  neither  feel  the  guilt  nor  bear 
!  lie  penalty  of  sin.  So  completely  had  He  become 
one  with  mankind  in  being  made  sin  and  a  curse 
for  man,  that  even  His  consciousness  of  filial  union 
and  communion  witli  God  as  His  Father  was  ob¬ 
scured  ami  interrupted,  if  even  for  only  a  moment, 
by  His  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  man.  God  did 
not  withdraw  Himself  from,  or  abandon  His  only- 
begotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  but  was  with  Him 
to  sustain  Him  in  His  sacrifice;  but  the  Son  of 


God  was  so  overshadowed  and  overwhelmed  by 
His  consciousness  of  the  sin  and  the  consequent 
curse  of  the  race  which  He  so  loved  as  to  make 
Himself  one  with  it,  that  He  dreaded  in  Geth¬ 
semane  to  lose,  and  did  on  Calvary  lose  for  a 
moment,  the  comfort  and  help  of  His  Father’s 
love.  In  this  experience  He  exhibited  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  God  and  sin,  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  expulsion  of  God  and  the  invasion  of 
sin  in  any  consciousness,  since  His  self-identifica¬ 
tion  with  sinful  man  involved  His  self-isolation 
from  the  Holy  Father.  This,  then,  was  the  agony- 
in  Gethsemane,  such  a  sense  of  the  sorrow,  shame, 
and  curse  of  mankind’s  sin  as  His  very  own  as 
became  a  dread  of  the  loss  of  God’s  fatherly  pres¬ 
ence.  Although  He  at  first  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  this,  to  Him,  most  terrible  and  grievous  ex¬ 
perience,  yet  He  afterward  submitted  to  God’s 
will,  as  God’s  purpose  in  the  salvation  of  mankind 
was  dearer  to  Him  than  even  the  joy  of  His  filial 
communion  with  God  His  Father.  In  this  sur¬ 
render  He  was  endowed  with  such  strength  from 
above  that  He  finished  the  work  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do,  and  in  His  obedience  even  unto 
death  offered  the  sacrifice  of  His  life,  which  is  a 
ransom  for  many,  and  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant 
of  forgiveness,  renewal,  and  fellowship  with  God 
for  all  mankind.  See  also  art.  Dereliction. 

Literature. — The  standard  Commentaries  and  Lives  of  Christ ; 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  712  f. ;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Works,  ii.  866  ff.; 
Expos.  Times,  vi.  [1894-1895],  433  f.,  522  ;  Expositor,  3rd  ser.  v. 
180ff.;  Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  ‘Gethsemane,’ 
where  the  explanation  numbered  (3)  above  is  fully  elaborated. 

Alfred  E.  Garvie. 

AGRAPHA.— See  Sayings. 

AGRICULTURE. — The  influence  of  the  physical 
and  climatic  characteristics  of  a  land  upon  the 
character  of  its  people  has  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  many  writers.  But  we  are  more  concerned 
here  with  another  marked  feature — the  profound 
influence  exerted  by  the  occupations  of  a  jieople 
on  their  manner  of  thought  and  their  modes  of 
expressing  it.  Nowhere  was  this  subtle  influence 
more  manifest  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews. 
Their  occupations  were  largely  determined  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  land  they  inhabited,  but 
their  thought  and  the  language  that  was  its  vehicle 
were  equally  moulded  by  their  occupations. 

1.  The  place  of  Agriculture  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Hebrews.  —  From  the  first  the 
Hebrews  were  a  pastoral,  and  from  very  early 
times  an  agricultural  people ;  and  these  twin 
employments  have  lent  their  colour  and  tone  to 
their  literature,  and  shaped  their  profoundest 
thoughts  and  utterances  regarding  God  and  man. 
God  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Ps  801) ;  Israel  is 
‘  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his 
hand  ’  (957,  cf.  74‘  7913  1003).  God  is  the  Husband¬ 
man  ;  Israel  is  His  vineyrard  (Is  5lff-).  God  is  the 
Ploughman ;  Israel  is  the  land  of  His  tillage 
(Is  2835ff-,  cf.  1  Co  39). 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  we  find  the  same 
stream  of  thought  in  full  flow.  The  highest 
Christian  virtue  is  enforced  by  appeal  to  Him 
who  ‘  maketli  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust’  (Mt  545).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  set  forth 
under  such  emblems  as  the  sower  going  forth  to 
sow  (13Sff  ),  the  wheat  and  the  tares  growing  to¬ 
gether  until  the  harvest  (v.24ff-),  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  going  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire 
labourers  ( 201 ) ,  or  sending  to  demand  its  fruits 
(21 33n". ) .  Christ  compares  Himself  to  the  shepherd 
who  seeks  his  lost  sheep  until  he  finds  it  (Lk  154), 
or  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn  1011).  The 
multitude  are,  to  His  compassionate  eye,  as  ‘  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd’  (Mt  fi33,  Mk  634).  The 
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world  appears  to  Him  as  a  great  field  ‘  white  unto 
harvest’  (Jn  4s5),  and  awaiting  the  labour  of  the 
reapers  (Mt  937£-).  His  relation  to  His  disciples  is 
expressed  under  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  its 
branches  (Jn  15lff-)  See  also  art.  Husbandman. 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  place  assigned  by  Biblical 
writers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  duty  of  the  first  man.  Adam, 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  is  ‘to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it  ’  (Gn  215) ;  driven  from  it,  he  is  sent  ‘  to 
till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken  ’  (323). 
To  Noah  the  promise  is  given  that  ‘while  the 
earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest  .  .  .  shall 
not  cease  ’  (822).  The  land  of  promise  is  ‘  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley  ’  (Dt  88).  The  Golden  Age  will 
be  a  time  when  men  ‘  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- hooks,’ 
and  ‘  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree  ’  (Is  24,  Mic  43- 4).  The  glad¬ 
ness  of  the  Messianic  age  is  ‘  joy  according  to  the 
joy  in  harvest’  (Is  93). 

Nor  was  it  only  in  their  conception  of  the  past 
and  their  anticipation  of  the  future  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  agriculture  made  itself  felt :  it  was  the 
very  foundation  of  their  national  and  religious 
life.  A  pastoral  age,  it  is  true,  preceded  the 
agricultural,  and  the  patriarchs  are  represented, 
for  the  most  part,  as  herdsmen  rather  than  culti¬ 
vators  (Gn  3712  473) ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  are  said  to  have  had  a  great 
multitude  of  cattle  (Nu  321).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  learn  that  Isaac,  who  had  gone  to  Gerar, 

‘  sowed  in  that  land,  and  found  in  the  same  year 
an  hundredfold’  (Gn  2612) ;  while  the  first  dream 
of  Joseph  shows  that  if  he  did  not  actually  follow, 
he  was  at  least  familiar  with,  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  (375'7).  But  it  was  not  till  after  their  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  the  Hebrews 
became  an  agricultural  people  on  any  large  scale. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  agriculture  was 
highly  developed  among  the  Canaanites  (Dt  88) ; 
and  it  may  have  been  from  the  conquered  race 
that  they  acquired  it.  Once  learned,  it  became 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  presupposes  a  people 
given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  That  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  attested  by  the  laws  anent  the  three 
annual  festivals  (Ex  2314'16),  the  septennial  fallow 
(2311),  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  field  (Lv  199-10), 
the  year  of  Jubilee  (2510ff-  2717ff-),  and  many  others. 
Further  attestation  of  the  same  fact  is  found  in 
the  blessings  that  were  to  attend  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  Law,  and  the  curses  that  would 
follow  disobedience  (Lv  263'5- 14'20,  Dt  281-5- 15"18). 

2.  The  soil  of  Palestine. — The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Palestine  was  remarkable,  as  is  testified 
by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  22;  BJ  ii.  3)  and  others 
(Diod.  xl.  3,  7 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6).  The  soil  varies 
in  character.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
maritime  plains  it  consists  of  a  very  rich  alluvial 
deposit ;  in  the  regions  lying  at  a  higher  elevation 
it  has  been  formed  from  decomposing  basaltic  rock 
and  cretaceous  limestone.  This,  however,  was 
greatly  enriched  by  the  system  of  ‘  terracing,’  low 
walls  of  ‘shoulder-stones’  being  built  along  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  the  ledges  behind  them 
filled  with  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys.  These 
walls  gave  protection  against  the  heavy  rains,  and 
prevented  the  soil  from  being  washed  away.  It 
was  to  this  system  that  districts  such  as  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Gil  boa  owed  the  wonderful  fertility 
that  formerly  characterized  them. 

All  parts  were  not,  of  course,  equally  productive. 
Thus  we  find  the  Mishna  ( Gittin ,  v.  1)  enumer¬ 
ating  several  classes  of  soil  according  to  their 
quality  or  the  degree  of  moisture.  Such  a  classi¬ 
fication  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  parable 
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of  the  Sower,  where  the  wayside,  the  rocky 
places,  etc.,  are  all  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
field  (Mt  135,  Mk  43,  Lk  S5).  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  ground  which  yielded  thorns  was 
considered  specially  good  for  wheat-growing,  while 
that  which  was  overrun  with  weeds  was  assigned 
to  barley.  The  most  productive  fields  were  often 
marked  by  the  presence  of  large  stones,  some 
of  which  were  beyond  a  man’s  own  strength  to 
remove.  Their  presence  was  regarded  as  a  token 
that  the  soil  was  fertile.  Smaller  stones,  which 
were  also  plentiful,  were  often  used  for  making 
rude  walls  along  the  side  of  the  fields.  In  some 
districts  they  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to 
be  removed  every  year  after  ploughing  had  taken 
place. 

3.  Agricultural  operations,  etc.  —  The  work  of 
preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  was  the  first 
concern  of  the  farmer.  Where  virgin  soil  had 
to  be  reclaimed,  a  beginning  was  made  by  clear¬ 
ing  it  of  timber,  brushwood,  or  stones  (Jos  1718, 
Is  52).  It  was  then  ready  to  receive  the  plough 
(which  see). 

(«.)  Ploughing  began  immediately  after  the 
‘  early  rain  ’  had  softened  the  ground,  i.e.  towards 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October, 
and  went  on  right  through  the  winter,  provided 
the  soil  had  not  become  too  wet  and,  therefore, 
too  heavy.  Usually  a  single  ploughing  sufficed, 
but  if  the  soil  was  very  rough  it  was  ploughed 
twice. 

In  some  cases  the  hoe  or  mattock  took  the  place 
of  the  plough.  That  is  the  common  practice  in 
modern  times  where  there  is  a  rocky  bottom  and 
only  a  sparse  covering  of  earth.  In  ancient  times 
the  same  course  was  followed  where  hillsides  were 
brought  under  cultivation  (Is  725).  The  same  im¬ 
plement  was  employed  for  breaking  up  large  clods 
of  earth  (Is  2824,  Hos  1011),  but  whether  the  refer¬ 
ence  includes  the  clods  upturned  by  the  plough,  or 
merely  those  occurring  in  ‘  stony  ground,’  is  not 
quite  certain. 

(i b )  Dung  was  employed  for  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  fruit  trees  (Lk  13s),  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  for  grain  fields.  The  most  common  forms 
were  house  and  farmyard  refuse  mixed  with  straw 
(Is  2510),  withered  leaves,  oil -scum,  and  wood- 
ashes.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  was  also 
used  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  principal  crops  were  wheat,  barley,  spelt, 
millet,  beans,  and  lentils  (see  articles  on  the  first 
two  of  these).  Oats  were  little  cultivated.  From 
Jos  2s  we  learn  that  flax  was  grown.  It  was 
sometimes  sown  as  an  experiment  for  testing  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  for  a  field  which  had  yielded 
good  fiax  was  regarded  as  specially  suitable  for 
wheat-growing. 

(d)  The  solving  season  began  in  the  early  days 
of  October.  A  beginning  was  made  with  pulse 
varieties,  barley  came  next,  and  wheat  followed. 
Millet  was  sown  in  summer,  the  land  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  irrigation.  When  the  winter  set 
in  cold  and  wet,  barley  was  not  sown  till  the 
beginning  of  February. 

The  sower  carries  the  seed  in  a  basket  or  bag, 
from  which  he  scatters  it  broadcast.  Where  a 
single  ploughing  suffices,  the  seed  is  sown  first  and 
then  ploughed  in.  When  it  is  sown  on  ploughed 
ground,  the  usual  course  is  also  to  plough  it  in, 
but  sometimes  a  light  harrow  (not  infrequently  a 
thorn-bush)  is  used  to  cover  it.  Seed  that  falls  on 
the  footpath  or  ‘  wayside  ’  cannot  be  covered 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  and  is 
picked  up  by  the  birds  (Mt  134  and  parallels). 

(e)  The  crops  thus  sown  were  exposed,  as  they 
grew,  to  various  dangers,  such  as  the  inroads  of 
roaming  cattle,  the  depredations  of  birds,  or  the 
visitation  of  locusts ;  and  also  to  such  adverse 
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natural  and  climatic  influences  as  drought,  east 
wind,  and  mildew.  Some  of  these  will  be  separ¬ 
ately  treated,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now. 
But  it  may  lie  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  at 
this  stage  regarding — 

(/)  The  water  supply  of  the  country.  —  Unlike 
Egypt,  which  owed  its  fertility  exclusively  to  the 
Nile,  Palestine  had  its  time  of  rain  (Dt  ll10-  n- 14, 
Jerfi^etc.).  The  ‘early  rain’  (rnto)  of  the  Bible 
is  that  of  October,  which  precedes  ploughing  and 
sowing  :  the  ‘  latter  rain  ’  (tripSp)  denotes  the  re¬ 
freshing  showers  that  fall  in  March  and  April,  and 
give  much-needed  moisture  to  the  growing  crops. 
The  intervening  period  is  marked  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  (db'3),  the  wettest  month  being 
January.  The  rainfall  is  not  uniform  over  the 
country.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  it  is  very  slight; 
at  Jerusalem  it  averages  about  20  inches  annually  ; 
in  some  other  upland  regions  it  is  almost  twice  as 
much.  In  the  highest  lying  parts,  as  Lebanon, 
there  is  a  considerable  fall  of  snow.  There  are 
also  many  brooks  and  springs  (Dt  87),  and  irriga¬ 
tion  is  employed,  especially  in  gardening,  though 
naturally  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  Egypt. 
The  summer  months  are  hot  and  rainless. 

(g)  Harvest. — Barley  harvest  (2  S  219)  began  in 
April  or  May,  according  as  the  district  was  early 
or  late  ;  wheat  and  spelt  were  ripe  a  few  weeks 
after  (Ex  9al- 32).  The  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle 
(J1  313,  Dt  169,  Mk  429  ;  see  art.  Sickle),  or  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  (Mishna,  Peak  iv.  10).  The 
latter  method  was  followed  both  in  Palestine  and 
in  Egypt,  and  is  so  still ;  but  the  use  of  the  sickle 
goes  back  to  very  early  times,  as  the  excavations 
at  Tell  el-Hesy  have  shown.  Ordinarily  the  stalks 
were  cut  about  a  foot  beneath  the  ear,  but  in 
some  instances  even  higher  (Job  2424).  The  reaper 
grasped  them  in  handfuls  (Ru  21B),  reaped  them 
with  his  arm  (Is  175),  and  laid  them  behind  him  ; 
while  the  binder,  following  him,  gathered  them  in 
his  bosom  (Ps  1297),  tied  them  with  straw  into 
sheaves  (Gn  377),  and  set  them  in  heaps  (onay  * 
Ru  27). 

(h)  Threshing. — The  sheaves  thus  prepared  were 
carried  to  the  threshing-floor  on  the  backs  of  men 
or  of  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  donkeys,  horses,  or 
camels.  Am  213  has  been  taken  by  some  as  im¬ 
plying  that  they  were  sometimes  removed  in  carts, 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  reference  is  more 
probably  to  the  threshing-sledge  (Is  2828). 

The  threshing-floor  is  simply  a  circle  of  level 
ground  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
beaten  hard,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  row  of  big 
stones  to  prevent  the  straw  from  being  too  widely 
scattered.  The  spot  selected  always  stood  higher 
than  the  surrounding  ground,  so  that  it  should  be 
open  to  the  air  currents,  and  that  rain,  if  it 
occurred,  though  it  was  rare  in  harvest  time  (1  S 
1217),  might  run  off  without  doing  injury.  The 
sheaves  were  unbound  and  scattered  over  the  floor, 
till  a  heap  was  formed  about  a  foot  high.  Cattle 
(Hos  1011)  were  then  driven  over  it  repeatedly,  or 
a  threshing- wain  drawn  by  cattle.  The  Penta- 
teuchal  law  provided  that  the  cattle  engaged  in 
this  operation  should  not  be  muzzled  (Dt  254).  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  blindfold  them,  as  other¬ 
wise,  moving  continually  in  a  circle,  they  became 
dizzy  (Talmud,  Kelim  xvi.  7).  Certain  crops, 
however,  were  threshed  by  being  beaten  with  a 
stick  (Is  2S27). 

Two  kinds  of  threshing  machines  were  employed, 
the  drag  and  the  waggon.  The  drag  (1710,  pin) 
was  a  heavy  wooden  board, f  the  under-surface  of 
which  was  studded  with  nails  or  sharp  fragments 
of  stone  (Is  4115).  It  was  further  weighted  with 

*  See  Vogelstein,  Landunrthschaft  in  Pal.  61. 

t^See  illustration  in  Driver’s  Joel  and  Amos  (Camb.  Bible), 
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large  stones,  and  by  the  driver  himself,  who  stood, 
sat,  or  even  lay  upon  it.  The  waggon  (nAg  Is 
2828)  was  provided  with  sharp  metal  discs.  These 
were  affixed  to  revolving  rollers  set  in  a  rude 
waggon-frame. 

(i)  Winnowing. — The  operation  of  threshing 
yielded  a  confused  mass  of  grain,  chaff,  and  broken 
straw,  which  required  to  be  winnowed.  Two  im¬ 
plements  were  used  for  this  process  —  the  shovel 
and  the  fan  (Is  3024).  With  these  the  mixed  mass 
was  tossed  into  the  air,  against  the  wind.  The 
chaff  was  blown  away(Ps  I4),  the  straw  fell  a  little 
distance  off,  and  the  grain  at  the  feet  of  the  win¬ 
nower.  Where,  as  at  large  public  threshing-floors, 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  chaff,  it  was  burned 
(Mt  312).  The  chopped  straw  (;an  Is  ll7)  was  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle. 

(j)  Sifting. — The  winnowed  grain  still  contained 
an  admixture  of  small  stones  and  particles  of  clay, 
stubble,  and  unbruised  ears,  and  also  of  smaller 
poisonous  seeds  such  as  tares,  and  so  stood  in  need 
of  yet  further  cleansing.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  sifting.  In  modern  Palestine  the  sieve 
in  common  use  is  a  wooden  hoop  with  a  mesh  made 
of  camel  -  hide.  This  implement  probably  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  rnpp  (lcebhardh)  of  ancient  times  (Am 
99).  The  mesh  was  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
separated  grains  to  pass  through,  but  retained  the 
unthreshed  ears,  which  were  cast  again  on  the 
threshing-floor.*  In  Is  3028  another  implement  is 
mentioned,  no:  { ndphah ),  which  both  Av  and  RV 
render  ‘sieve.’  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however, 
that  the  ndphah  was  really  a  sieve.  If  it  was,  it 
may  have  resembled  the  modern  ghirbal,  which  is 
of  smaller  mesh  than  the  hebhdrcih  (Arab,  fcirbal), 
and  permits  only  broken  grains  and  dust  to  pass 
through,  while  retaining  the  unbruised  kernels. 

The  sifted  grain  was  collected  in  large  heaps, 
and,  pending  its  removal  to  the  granary,  the 
owner,  to  guard  against  thieving,  slept  by  the 
threshing-floor  (Ru  37).  In  the  Gospels  there  is 
one  reference  to  sifting  (Lk  2231). 

(k)  Storage. — In  the  NT  a  granary  is  called 
a.Tod7)Kt]  (Mt  626  1330,  Lk  1218-  24).  In  the  OT  quite 
a  variety  of  names  occurs  (nbspp  Ex  lu  ;  craps  Dt 
28s;  D’ppgD  Jer  5026  ;  o’ira  Ps  14413 ;  ivnyk  and 
rfnipa  Jl  l17).  But  though  the  nomenclature  is 
so  rich,  of  the  construction  and  character  of  those 
granaries  we  know  nothing.  Some  of  them  were 
probably  sheds,  and  may  have  resembled  the  Hat- 
roofed  buildings  used  in  Egypt  for  storing  grain. 
Others  may  have  been  dry  wells,  or  cisterns,  or 
caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  such  as  are  common  in 
modern  times.  The  grain  stored  in  these  maga¬ 
zines  will  remain  good  for  years. 

Literature. — Ugolinus,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxix. ;  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch.  207  ff.;  Nowack,  Lehrbuch  der  Heb  Archdologie,  i. 
228  ff.;  Vogelstein,  Die  Landwirthschaft  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit 
der  Alischna  ;  Stade,  Geschichte  d.  Volkes  Israel,  1.  vii. ,  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Ancient  Egyptians, passim  ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book  ;  van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands  and  Customs',  ZDPV  ix.  ; 
PEESt,  passim  ;  Ungewitter,  Die  landwirthschaftlichen  Bit  der 
und,  M  etaphern  i.  d.  poet.  Biich.  d.  Alt.  Test.  ;  Hastings’  DB, 
and  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  ‘Agriculture.’ 

Hugh  Duncan. 

AHAZ. — One  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (c.  735- 
720  B.C.),  named  in  St.  Matthew’s  genealogy  of 
our  Lord  (Mt  l9). 

AHIMELECH. — See  Abiathar. 

AKELDAMA.— The  name  given  in  Ac  l19  to  the 
field  purchased  with  the  price  of  Judas’  treachery. 

*  In  this  case  the  meaning  of  ‘  the  least  grain  '  in  Am  99  must 
be  ‘  the  least  pebble  ’  (so  Preuschen,  ZATWy  1895,  p.  24).  Others 
(e.g.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos ,  p.  221  ;  Nowack  and  Marti  in  their 
Comm,  ad  loc .)  take  the  word  "ins  {z&r6ry  lit.  ‘  pebble ')  to  stand 
here  for  a  grain  of  wheat,  while  admitting  that  the  word  is  not 
elsewhere  so  used.  On  this  supposition  the  action  of  the 
kebhcirdh  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  ghirbal  de¬ 
scribed  above. 
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The  true  reading  seems  to  be  a.Ke\Sap.dx  (B ;  cf. 
axe\Safj.dx ,  NA  61,  etc.  ;  aseXSaipax,  D;  dseXSapd/c, 
E)  rather  than  the  TR  dseXSapa  ;  and  the  final 
aspirate  is  here  of  importance,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas  (Mt  273f- 
and  Ac  l18f-)  are  hard  to  reconcile  (see  Judas, 
and  art.  in  Expositor  for  June  1904,  by  the  present 
writer) ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  they 
are  clearly  independent  of  each  other.  The  salient 
features  of  the  Matthsean  tradition  are — (a)  Judas 
stricken  with  remorse  returned  the  money  paid  to 
him  as  the  price  of  his  treachery;  ( b )  he  hanged 
himself  in  despair,  nothing  being  said  as  to  the 
scene  of  his  suicide ;  (c)  the  priests  bought  with 
the  money  a  field  known  as  *  the  Potter’s  Field,’ 
which  (d)  thenceforth  was  called  dypos  aiparos,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  through 
the  treachery  of  Judas;  (e)  the  field  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery  for  foreigners.  In 
Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  («)  nothing  is  said  of  a 
refunding  of  the  money  by  Judas  ;  ( b )  his  death  was 
not  self-inflicted,  nor  was  it  caused  by  hanging  ; 
it  is  described  as  due  to  a  fall  and  a  consequent 
rupture  of  the  abdomen  ;  (c)  the  field  was  bought 
by  Judas  himself,  and  not  by  the  priests;  (d)  no¬ 
thing  is  said  of  its  former  use  as  a  1  potter’s  field,’ 
nor  ( e )  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  after  the 
death  of  Judas  ;  (/)  the  blood  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  field  was  that  of  Judas,  by  which  it  was 
defiled,  for  (g)  the  field  Akeldama  is  identified  with 
the  place  of  his  death,  a  fact  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  Matthew. 

The  only  point  common  to  the  two  accounts  is 
that  the  name  by  which  the  field  was  known  in 
the  next  generation  after  Judas’  death  was  an 
Aramaic  word  which  was  variously  rendered  dyp'os 
aifiaros  and  xuPl0V  oX/mtos  by  Mt.  and  Luke.  Lk 
gives  a  transliteration  of  this  Aramaic  name  ;  lie 
says  it  was  aseXSafiax,  that  is,  he  understands  it  as 
equivalent  to  nci  Spn,  ‘  Field  of  Blood.’  And  aseX- 
Sapdx  is,  no  doubt,  a  possible  transliteration  of 
these  Hebrew  words,  for  we  have  other  instances 
of  final  n  being  represented  by  the  Greek  x,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  equation  £ipax  -  N-rp.  But  we  should 
not  expect  a  final  x>  although  it  might  be  defended, 
if  the  last  part  of  the  Aramaic  title  were  kdi  ;  the 
presence  of  x  suggests  rather  that  the  Aramaic 
title  ended  with  the  letters  ~ai.  Now  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  iQi  =  Koi/uacrdai,  so  that  Koi/jn)Tr)piov  ‘  ceme¬ 
tery  ’  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  t|cn  Vpn. 
And  Klostermann  ( Probleme  im  Aposteltexte,  p.  6  ff. ) 
has  suggested  that  this  was  really  the  name  by 
which  the  field  was  known  to  the  native  Jews, 
and  that  we  have  here  a  corroboration  of  St. 
Matthew’s  tradition  ‘to  bury  strangers  in’  (Mt 
277).  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  name  ‘  Field  of  Blood  ’  was  differently 
understood  by  Mt.  and  Luke.  When  we  have  two 
rival  explanations  offered  of  a  place-name,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  itself  is  a  corruption  of 
some  other,  akin  in  sound,  but  not  in  sense. 

The  evidence,  then,  points  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions.  The  field  which  was  purchased  with  the 
wages  of  Judas  was  originally  a  ‘  potter’s  field,’  or 
pit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  may 
have  been  (as  Christian  tradition  had  it  afterwards) 
the  place  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  where  the 
potter  of  Jeremiah’s  day  pursued  his  craft  (Jer  18- 
192) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  the  NT,  for  the 
reference  to  Jeremiah  in  the  text  of  Mt  279  is  an 
inadvertence,  the  passage  quoted  by  the  Evangelist 
being  Zee  ll13.  This  ‘  potter’s  field  ’  was  used  as  a 
burial-ground  for  strangers,  and  so  was  called  Spq 
pci  =  ccemeterium.  Within  half  a  century  the  name 
became  corrupted  to  sqp  bpn  ‘  the  Field  of  Blood,’ 
the  allusion  being  variously  interpreted  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  the  blood  of  Judas. 
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There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  modern  Hakk  ed-Dumm,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  with  the  1  Akeldamaeh  ’  of 
Lk.  and  the  aypos  a'i/xaros  of  Matthew.  The  early 
pilgrims,  e.g.  Antoninus  (570)  and  Arculf  (685), 
describe  its  site  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  so  do 
the  later  medueval  travellers. 

Tradition  has  distinguished  Akeldama,  the  field  purchased 
with  Judas’  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  from  the  scene  of  his  death 
— a  distinction  of  sites  which,  though  inconsistent  with  Ac  1, 
is  compatible  with  Mt,,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  Thus 
Antoninus  places  ‘  Akeldemac,  hoc  est,  ager  sanguinis,  in  quo 
omnes  peregrini  sepelinntur’  (§  -26),  near  Siloam ;  but  the  fig- 
tree  ‘on  which  Judas  hanged  himself’  was  shown  him  on  the 
N.E.  of  the  city  (§  17).  Arculf  seems  to  place  the  latter  upon 
the  Hill  of  Evii  Counsel  (§  IS),  where  it  is  shown  at  the  present 
day;  but  the  tradition  has  not  been  constant,  the  ‘elder-tree’ 
of  Judas  having  been  pointed  out  to  Sir  J.  Maundevilie  (in  16th 
cent.)  near  Absalom’s  pillar. 

The  best  description  of  Hakk  ed-Dmnm,  and  of 
the  buildings  which  remain  of  the  old  charnel 
house,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Schick  ( PEFSt , 
1892,  p.  283  fif. ).  It  is  quite  possible,  as  he  says, 
that  this  was  once  the  site  of  a  potter’s  cave  ;  and 
clay  used  to  be  taken,  up  to  quite  recent  times,  from 
a  place  a  little  higher  up  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
This  burial-place  was  much  used  in  Crusading 
times  ;  indeed,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
to  be  buried  in  Akeldama,  so  completely  were  the 
old  associations  of  horror  forgotten  or  ignored. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

ALABASTER  (aXafiacTpos  or  dXdftaoTpov ;  in 
secular  writers  always  aXdfiaaTpos  [more  correctly 
aXdfiacrTOs],  though  with  a  heterog.  plur.  dXd^aorpa  ; 
in  NT  only  in  accus. ,  and  only  once  with  art., 
which  is  found  in  different  MSS  in  all  the  genders 
— T-qv,  tov,  to  [Tiseh.,  Treg.,  WH,  Meyer,  Alford 
prefer  r^»J). — The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Gospels  :  Mt  267,  Mk  143Ma,  Lk  737.  The  Oriental 
alabaster,  so  called  from  the  locality  in  Egypt  (the 
town  of  Alabastron,  near  Tell  el-Amarna)  *  where 
it  is  found  in  greatest  abundance,  is  a  species  of 
marble  softer  and  more  easily  worked  than  the 
ordinary  marble.  It  was  so  frequently  used  for 
holding  precious  ointment  that  d\dj3aarpos  came  to 
be  a  synonym  for  an  unguent  box  (Theocr.  xv.  114  ; 
Herod,  iii.  20).  Horace  (Od.  iv.  12.  17)  uses  onyx 
in  the  same  way. 

In  all  three  of  the  Gospel  narratives  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  costliness  of  the  offering  made  to  our 
Lord.  The  ointment  was  that  with  which  monarchs 
were  anointed.  Judas  valued  it  at  three  hundred 
pence.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  denarius  was  a 
day’s  wage  for  ordinary  labour,  it  would  represent 
about  four  shillings  of  our  money,  and  unguent 
and  box  would  have  a  value  of  something  like  £60. 
Mary  ‘brake  the  box.’  This  is  generally  inter- 

reted  as  merely  meaning  ‘  unfastened  the  seal  ’ ; 

ut  is  it  not  in  accordance  alike  with  a  profound 
instinct  of  human  nature  and  with  Oriental  ideas 
to  interpret  the  words  literally  ?  The  box  which 
had  been  rendered  sacred  by  holding  the  ointment 
with  which  Jesus  was  anointed  would  never  be  put 
to  a  lower  use. 

This  incident  is  the  gospel  protest  against  phil¬ 
anthropic  utilitarianism.  ‘  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.’  We  have  here  the  warrant 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  on  everything  that 
makes  for  the  higher  life  of  man.  Whatever  tends 
to  uplift  the  imagination,  to  ennoble  and  purify 
the  emotions,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  thus  to  add 
to  the  spiritual  value  of  life,  is  good,  and  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Jesus  claims  our  best.  He  inspires 
us  to  be  and  do  our  best,  and  the  first-fruits  of  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  are  to  be  devoted 
to  Him.  See,  further,  art.  Anointing  i.  2. 

A.  Miller. 

*  The  reverse  supposition  is  possible,  that  the  town  derived 
its  name  from  the  material  (see  Encyc.  Bill.  i.  108). 
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ALEXANDER  AND  RUFUS.— The  Synoptists  all 
record  that  the  Saviour’s  cross  was  borne  by  one 
Simon  of  Cyrene.  St.  Mark  (1521)  alone  adds  that 
he  was  ‘  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.’  From 
this  we  gather  that,  when  the  Second  Gospel  was 
written,  the  sons  of  him  who  bore  the  cross  were 
followers  of  the  Crucified,  and  men  of  prominence 
and  note  in  the  Church.  This  information  as  to 
the  two  sons  of  Simon  being  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
is  also  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (ch.  4). 
The  name  Alexander  appears  in  Ac  46  1933,  1  Ti  l20, 
2  Ti  414,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
identifying  any  one  of  these  with  the  Alexander  of 
Mk  15®. 

In  the  case  of  Rufus,  however,  it  has  generally 
been  considered  that  he  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Rufus  who,  with  his  mother,  is  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  1613  ('PoO^ov  tov  teXeKrov  iv  Kvpttp).  And 
if  this  is  so,  it  tells  usf  that  not  only  the  sons  of 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  but  his  wife  also,  were  members 
of  the  Church.  Lightfoot  supports  this  view,  and 
Swete  -considers  that  it  has  ‘  some  probability.’ 
In  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  written 
from  Rome,  occurs  a  salutation  sent  to  the  Church 
at  Philippi  from  Caesar’s  household  (422).  Lightfoot 
has  compared  the  list  of  names  of  those  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  16)  with  the  names  in  the  lists  of  the  house¬ 
hold  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  and  on  the 
name  Rufus  he  writes  (Philippians1 ,  p.  176) — 

‘  Rufus  is  a  very  ordinary  name,  and  would  not  have  claimed 
notice  here  but  for  its  occurrence  in  one  of  the  Gospels.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  St.  Mark  wrote 
especially  for  the  Romans  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  he  alone  of  the  Evangelists  describes  Simon  of  Cyrene  as 
the  “  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  ”  (1521).  A  person  of  this 
name,  therefore,  seems  to  have  held  a  prominent  place  among 
the  Roman  Christians  :  and  thus  there  is  at  least  fair  ground 
for  identifying  the  Rufus  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Rufus  of  St.  Mark. 
The  inscriptions  exhibit  several  members  of  the  household  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  Rufus  and  Alexander,  but  this  fact  is  of  no  value 
where  both  names  are  so  common.’ 

In  connexion  with  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  note,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  Polycarp’s  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (9)  we  find  Ignatius,  Zozimus,  and 
Rufus  adduced  as  examples,  with  St.  Paul  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  of  men  who  had  obeyed  the 
word  of  righteousness  and  exercised  all  patience, 
‘  and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was  due  to  them 
from  the  Lord  with  whom  also  they  suffered  ;  for 
they  loved  not  this  present  world,  but  Him  who 
died  and  was  raised  again  by  God  for  us.’ 

In  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  of  Peter,  Rufus  and 
Alexander  appear  as  the  companions  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Matthias,  but  no  further  information 
is  given.  J.  B.  Bristow. 

ALLEGORY.— See  Parable. 

ALMSGIVING  (IXe-pp-oavv-p). — [For  the  history  of 
the  word,  and  Jewish  teaching,  see  Hastings’  DB 
i.  67].  Only  on  three  occasions  does  our  Lord  in 
the  NT  employ  the  word  (Mt61-4,  Lk  ll41  and  1233). 
But  these  texts  by  no  means  exhaust  His  teaching 
on  the  subject.  All  the  Gospels  witness  to  His 
interest  in  it.  Mk.  contains  the  incidents  of  the 
Rich  Young  Man  whom  He  told,  ‘Yet  one  thing 
thou  lackest :  go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven’  ( 1021) ;  the  Widow’s  Mite  (1243);  and  the 
emphatic  praise  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (147).  Jn. 
again  exhibits  all  Christ’s  miracles  as  so  many 
charities  ( e.g .  21"11),  ‘good  works’  which  Christ 
‘showed  you  from  the  Father’  (1032) ;  tells  the 
Lord’s  defence  of  Mary’s  act  ( 12s) ;  and  drops  a  hint 
twice  over  (12(i  and  1329)  of  Christ’s  own  practice  of 
giving  something  to  the  poor  out  of  His  scanty 
wallet.  But  it  is  St.  Matthew  the  converted  tax- 
gatherer  who  left  all  and  followed  Him,  and  St. 
Luke  the  beloved  physician,  with  his  abounding 


sympathy  for  wretchedness  of  every  sort,  who  have 
preserved  to  us  the  most  numerous  and  striking  of 
His  sayings  on  the  subject. 

The  general  character  of  our  Lord’s  teaching 
concerning  Almsgiving  has  been  described  as  in 
close  accordance  with  the  Jewish  thought  of  the 
time,  even  in  points  where  we  should  have  least 
expected  it.  Certainly  He  endorses  and  very  much 
enhances  the  praise  of  Almsgiving  which  we  find  in 
the  OT  (e.g.  Ps  41\  Pr  1917,  Dn  4s7).  But  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  teachings  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
probably  reflect  more  closely  the  views  He  found 
prevailing,  He  discriminates.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
He  combines  (Mt62-5-16)  Almsgiving,  Prayer,  and 
Fasting,  as  in  To  128,  and  describes  Almsgiving  as 
providing  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  which  faileth 
not  (Lk"l233),  as  in  Sir  4017  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  He  explicitly  condemns  (Mt  62)  the  notion 
countenanced  in  Sir  31u  [LXX,  34n]  that  alms 
may  be  done  to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety  ;  while 
in  Mt  545  He  directly  contradicts  both  the  precept 
and  the  doctrine  of  Sir  125"7  ‘  Give  not  to  the  un¬ 
godly  ...  for  the  Most  High  hateth  sinners,  and 
will  repay  vengeance.’ 

Almsgiving  is,  according  to  Christ,  a  duty  even 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  with  whom  we 
have  little  to  do  (Mt  542'45,  Lk  6s3"36  1037) ;  it  is  a 
means  whereby  we  may  conform  ourselves  to  the 
example  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mt  54S, 
Lk  635) ;  it  is  the  first  exercise  of  righteousness 
(Mt  61'4).  As  eliminating  from  our  enjoyment  of 
material  things  the  elements  of  unthankfulness 
and  selfishness,  it  is  the  true  way  to  purify  them 
for  our  use  (Lk  ll41).  To  obtain  the  means  of 
almsgiving,  we  may  profitably  part  with  earthly 
goods,  because  we  shall  thereby  provide  ourselves 
with  ‘  purses  which  wax  not  old,’  and  raise  our 
hearts,  with  our  treasures,  to  heaven  (Lk  1233-34). 
In  certain  cases,  like  that  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler,  it  may  be  needful  for  a  man  to  sell  all  and 
distribute  to  the  poor  (Mt  19®,  Mk  10®,  Lk  1822) ; 
while  the  poor  whom  we  may  make  our  friends  by 
using  ‘  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,’  for  their 
benefit,  are  able,  by  their  grateful  prayers  for  us, 
to  ‘receive  us,  when  it  (our  wealth)  has  failed 
us,  into  the  eternal  tabernacles’  (Lk  161"13  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Steward).  Even  trifling  alms,  given 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  are  sure  to  be  rewarded 
(Mt  104-).  And  surely  in  those  words  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  the  innkeeper,  ‘  Whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  (not,  if)  I  come  again  I  will 
repay  thee’  (Lk  1035),  we  must  discern  the  voice  of 
our  Lord  Himself :  since  no  one  but  He  can  be  certain 
either  of  returning  (Ja  413),  or  of  ability  to  reward 
the  ministrations  of  love.  His  rewards,  when  He 
does  come,  will  surprise  some,  who  did  not  realize 
that  in  ministering  to  ‘his  brethren’  they  minis¬ 
tered  to  Him  (Mt  2537ff-).  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  rich  to  indulge  themselves,  and  neglect  their 
poor  neighbour,  is  the  way  for  them  to  Gehenna 
(Lk  161!l';il  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus) ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  duty  will  be  a  ground  of 
condemnation  at  the  Last  Day  (Mt  2546). 

Other  notices,  though  less  direct,  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  e.g.  our  Lord’s  injunction  to  the  Twelve, 
‘Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give’  (Mt  1 08) ; 
His  own  compassionate  feeding  of  the  hungry 
multitudes  (Mt  141(i  1532,  Mk  637  83,  Lk  913) ;  His 
rebuke  of  the  Rabbis’  rule,  that  when  sons  had 
rashly  or  selfishly  taken  the  vow  of  Corban,  they 
must  no  longer  be  suffered  to  do  aught  for  their 
father  or  their  mother  (Mt  156,  Mk  711) ;  His  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Jews’  intercession  for  the  Gentile 
who  had  built  them  a  synagogue  (Lk  7s) ;  the  praise 
of  the  women  who  ministered  unto  Him  of  their 
substance  (83) ;  His  advice,  when  we  make  a  feast, 
to  invite  the  poor  (1413) ;  and  the  vow  of  the  peni¬ 
tent  Zacelueus,  ‘  The  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
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Door’  (198).  Nor  may  we  omit  ‘the  words  of  the 
Lord  .Jesus,’  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  but  preserved  by 
St.  Luke  (Ac  2035),  ‘  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.’ 

We  do  not  find  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Him¬ 
self  any  of  those  cautions,  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
present  day,  against  excessive  almsgiving  ;  though 
doubtless  St.  Paul  ‘had  the  mind  of  Christ’  (1  Co 
216)  when  he  laid  down  his  rule,  ‘  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat’  (2  Th  310).  Not 
far,  at  any  rate,  from  this  is  His  parable  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  201'1'’),  where  Jesus 
describes  God  under  the  figure  of  a  rich  and  generous 
householder  who  gives  work  and  wages  (not  mere 
alms)  to  those  who  are  able  to  work,  asks  with 
surprise  of  such,  ‘  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle?’  and,  on  learning  it  was  their  misfortune  and 
not  their  fault,  makes  them  work  for  the  last  hour, 
yet  pays  them  a  whole  day’s  wages. 

We  have  seen  how  Christ  condemns  the  doing  of 
alms  to  have  glory  of  men.  He  exposes  also  the 
ugliness  of  boasting  of  our  giving  before  God  (Lk 
1811  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican) ; 
insists  that  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  are  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  importance  than  minute  scrupulous¬ 
ness  in  tithing,  and  lays  down  the  comprehensive 
principle  that,  however  there  may  be  opportunities 
for  us  to  do  more  than  we  have  been  explicitly 
commanded,  yet  we  never  can  do  more  than  we 
owe  to  God  :  ‘  When  ye  have  done  all,  say,  W e  are 
unprofitable  servants  :  we  have  done  that  which  it 
was  our  duty  to  do  ’  (Lk  1710).  Again,  by  His  own 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  (Mt 
1521-28),  jje  cuis  0q-  another  unworthy  motive,  too 
often  active  in  our  so-called  almsgiving,  the  wish 
to  get  rid  of  a  beggar’s  importunity  ;  while,  both 
in  the  case  of  this  woman  and  of  her  with  the 
issue  of  blood  (Mt  9-°,  Mk  5"5,  Lk  843),  He  shows 
by  His  own  example  that  true  kindness  is  not  in¬ 
discriminate,  but  takes  the  most  careful  account, 
not  so  much  of  the  immediate  and  material,  as  of 
the  ultimate  and  spiritual  benefit  which  may  be 
done,  by  its  assistance,  to  the  afliieted  or  the  needy. 
The  soul’s  wellbeing  is  higher  than  the  body’s. 
And,  of  course,  our  almsgiving,  like  all  our  works, 
is  to  be  done  in  subjection  to  the  two  command¬ 
ments  which  are  the  standing  law  of  His  kingdom, 
that  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  all  our  mind,  and  that  we  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourself  (Mt  2237ff- 1|). 

Literature. — Besides  the  Commentaries  on  passages  referred 
to,  consult  O.  Cone,  Rich  and  Poor  in  the  New  Testament, 
112 ft;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  195- 
20S ;  A.  T.  Lyttelton,  College  and  University  Sermons,  256; 
W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Counsels  of  Faith  and  Practice,  227 ;  F. 
Temple,  Rugby  Sermons,  2nd  ser.  7  ;  Pusey,  Sermons. 

James  Cooper. 

ALOES. — We  have  in  the  NT  only  one  reference 
to  aloes,  Jn  1939,  where  Nicodemus  brings  myrrh 
and  aloes  with  him,  when  he  joins  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  in  taking  away  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial. 
In  English,  ‘aloe’  is  used  to  designate  (1)  Aloe  vul¬ 
garis,  A.  spicata,  etc.,  of  the  natural  order  Lili- 
acese,  from  which  the  medicine  known  as  ‘  bitter 
aloes  ’  is  obtained  ;  (2)  Agave  Americana,  or 

American  aloe,  of  the  order  Amaryllidacete,  a 
plant  which  is  noted  for  its  long  delay  in  dowering, 
and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  at  length 
puts  forth  its  flowering  stalk  ;  and  (3)  Aquilaria 
Agallocha,  Aq.  secundaria ,  etc.,  of  the  order  Aqui- 
lariacem,  from  which  is  obtained  the  aloes-wood 
or  eagle-wood  of  commerce.  The  substance  so 
named  is  the  result  of  disease  occurring  in  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  To  obtain  it,  the  tree  has  to  be 
split,  as  it  is  found  in  the  centre.  With  this  eagle- 
wood  are  probably  to  be  identified  the  aloes  of  the 
Bible. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  identification  rests 
are  cliiedy  these: — (1)  Under  the  name  dyaMoxov 


Dioscorides  (i.  21)  describes  an  aromatic  wood 
which  was  imported  from  India  and  Arabia,  and 
was  not  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  also 
burned  instead  of  frankincense.  Similarly  Celsius 
( Hierobot .  i.  135  d'.)  discusses  references  of  Arab 
writers  to  many  varieties  of  aghdluji  found  in 
India  and  Ceylon  which  gave  off,  when  burned,  a 
sweet  fragrance,  and  which  were  used  as  a  perfume 
for  the  very  same  purposes  as  those  which  ‘  aloes  ’ 
served  among  the  Jews  (Ps  45s,  Pr  7n,  Ca  414). 
Quite  analogous  is  the  employment  of  aloes  for 
perfuming  the  coverings  of  the  dead  (Jn  1939 ;  cf. 

2  Ch  1614). 

(2)  It  is  practically  certain  that  ay aXhoxov  and 
aghdluji,  and  also  the  Hebrew  □'S'™  (dhdlim)  and 
niVns  (tthdldth),  are  derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  word 
aguru,  of  which  the  term  ‘  eagle-wood  ’  is  itself  a 
corruption.  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  both  the  name  and  the  commodity  were 
brought  from  the  Far  East  (cf.  yii,  Sanskrit  narada). 
The  Greek  aXo-g  and  our  own  ‘  aloe  ’  may  be  from 
the  same  root. 

(3)  There  was  an  active  trade  in  spices  carried 

on  in  ancient  times,  not  only  through  Phcenicia 
but  also  through  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts, 
so  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  ‘aloes’  were  brought  from  India.  These  con¬ 
siderations  seem  to  afford  sufficient  justification 
for  the  belief  that  eagle-wood  was  the  aloes  of  the 
Biblical  writers.  PIUGH  DUNCAN. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA. — A  solemn  designation  of 
divinity,  of  Jewish  origin,  peculiar  to  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  In  Rev  Is  it  is  applied  to  Himself  by 
‘  the  Almighty,’  with  obvious  relation  to  Ex  314 
(cf.  v.4)  and  Is  414448  (for  the  LXX  rendering  of  mr 
nitcjs  by  navTOKpaTup,  cf.  Am  313  413).  In  Rev  216 
also  the  epithet  is  applied  not  to  the  Son  but  to 
the  Father,  as  shown  by  the  context  (cf.  verses  3 
‘a  voice  out  of  the  throne,’  5  ‘He  spake  that  is 
seated  on  the  throne,’  7  ‘  I  will  be  his  God  and  he 
shall  be  my  son  ’).  In  2213  it  is  placed  in  a  derived 
sense  ( i.e .  ‘  I,  the  primary  object  and  ultimate  ful¬ 
filment  of  God’s  promise  ’)  in  the  mouth  of  the 
glorified  Jesus.  This  transfer  of  a  Divine  title  to 
the  Son  furnishes  a  problem  of  great  interest  for 
the  early  development  of  Christology  ;  for,  as 
R.  H.  Charles  points  out  (Hastings’  DB  i.  p.  70), 

‘  although  in  Rev  l8  [add  216]  this  title  is  used  of 
God  the  Father,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Son 
in  Patristic  and  subsequent  literature.’ 

1.  Origin  and  Significance.  —  (a)  The  simplest 
and  most  primary  use  of  this  figure,  derived  as 
it  is  from  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  alphabet, 
which  with  Greeks  and  Hebrews  were  also  those 
of  numerical  notation,  is  common  to  several  lan¬ 
guages.  Thus  in  English  we  have  the  expression 
‘from  A  to  Z.’  Schoettgen  ( Hor .  Heb.  i.  1086) 
adduced  from  Jalkut  Rubein,  fol.  17.  4,  ‘Adam 
transgressed  the  whole  law  from  k  to  n’  ;  and 
48.  4,  ‘Abraham  kept  the  law  from  s  to  n.’  As 
Cremer  shows  (Theol.  Worterbuch,  p.  1),  this  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case  except  linguistically.  In 
Jalkut  Rub.  128.  3,  God  is  said  to  bless  Israel 
from  k  to  n  (because  Lv  163-  18  begins  with  k  and 
ends  with  n),  but  to  curse  only  from  1  to  d  (because 
Lv  16*4  43  begins  with  1  and  ends  with  o).  R.  H. 
Charles  ( l.c .)  adds  examples  of  this  (general)  use 
from  Martial  (v.  26  and  ii.  57)  and  Theodoret 
(HE  iv.  8). 

( b )  In  the  later,  more  philosophical,  period  of 
Hebrew  literature  similar  expressions  are  applied 
to  God,  as  indicative  of  His  omnipresence  and 
eternal  existence.  God,  as  the  Being  f  rom  whom 
all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend,  is  thus 
contrasted  in  Deutero-Isaiah  with  heathen  divini¬ 
ties  (414  4310  [cf.  Ex  314]  44s  4812).  Here  the  best 
example  is  the  Kabbalistic  designation  of  the 
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Shekinah  as  ns,  according  to  Buxtorf  =  ‘  principium 
et  finis’  [Lex.  Chalcl.  Talm.  et  Babb.). 

But  a  threefold  designation  of  God  as  the  Eter¬ 
nal  is  also  employed.  The  Jerusalem.  Targum  on 
Ex  314  so  interprets  the  Divine  name  (‘  qui  fuit, 
est,  et  e"it,  dixit  mundo  ’),  and  the  Targ.  Jonathan 
on  Dt  329  ( ‘  ego  ille  est,  qui  est,  et  qui  fuit,  et  qui 
erit  ’).  So  also,  according  to  Bousset  (ad  Rev  l4), 
Shemoth  R.  iii.  f.  105.  2,  Midrash  Tillim  117.  2, 
Bereshith  R.  on  Dn  1021  (the  ‘writing  of  noa— 
truth  =  the  seal  of  God.’  See  below).  Thus  in 
He  210  God  is  both  end  and  means  of  all  things  (Si 
by,  Si  ou  TO.  iravTa) ;  in  Ro  1 13®  ‘  Of  him,  through  him, 
and  unto  him  are  all  things  ’ ;  cf.  Rev  l4. 

Instances  of  expressions  of  like  implication 
applied  to  the  Deity  (6  debs),  or  to  individual 
divinities,  are  naturally  still  more  common  in 
Greek  philosophical  literature,  so  that,  as  Justin 
says  l(ad  Grcecos,  xxv.),  ‘Plato,  when  mystically 
expressing  the  attributes  of  God’s  eternity,  said, 
“  God  is,  as  the  old  tradition  runs,  the  end  and  the 
middle  of  all  things  ”  ;  plainly  alluding  to  the  Law 
of  Moses.’  The  tradition  was  indeed  ‘old’  in 
Plato’s  day,  but  there  are  many  more  probable 
sources  than  Ex  314  for  Plato.  We  need  refer  only 
to  the  song  of  the  Peleiadse  at  Dodona :  Zetfs 
Zees  banv,  Zees  iaatrai  ( Paus .  X.  12.  5)  ;  and  the 
Orphic  saying,  Zei)s  irputros  ylvtro,  Zeils  Ccrraros 
apxistpavvos,  Zei)s  KetpaXy,  Zells  ytcrcra,  k.t.X.  (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus,  521,  523,  530  f.).  Similar  attributes 
are  applied  to  Athene  and  Asclepius  in  examples 
quoted  by  Wetstein.  Notoriously  the  Jewish 
apologists  had  been  beforehand  with  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  in  ascribing  to  Moses  the  larger  and  more 
philosophical  conceptions  of  Deity  enunciated  by 
the  philosophers  ;  and  from  these  writings  of  the 
period  of  Revelation  and  earlier  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  kerygma 
(formula  of  missionary  propaganda)  defining  the  true 
nature  of  the  Deity  and  of  right  worship,  wherein 
Is  446ff-  with  the  expression  borrowed  in  Rev  l8  21®, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  the  central  feature.  Josephus 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  190-198  [ed.  Niese]),  contrasting  the 
law  of  Moses  on  this  subject  with  heathenism, 
calls  it  1  our  doctrine  (Xdyos)  concerning  God  and 
His  worship.’  What  he  designated  ‘  the  first  com¬ 
mandment  ’  is  easily  recognizable  as  part  of  such 
a  kerygma,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
Jewish  apologist  pseudo  -  Hecatams  (c.  60  B.C. ) 
whom  he  quotes  in  c.  Apion.  i.  §  183-204,  and  ii. 
43.  It  is  traceable  already  in  the  diatribes  against 
idolatry  in  the  Ep.  of  Aristeas  (132-141)  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  (chapters  13-14).  The  Pro- 
oemium  of  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibyl  (Sib.  Or.  v. 
7-8,  15)  has:  ‘There  is  one  God  Omnipotent,  im¬ 
measurable,  eternal,  almighty,  invisible,  alone  all- 
seeing,  Himself  unseen.  .  .  .  Worship  Him,  the 
alone  existent,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  alone 
is  from  eternity  to  eternity.’  It  appears  again  in 
Christian  adaptation  in  Ac  1724-31  (cf.  1415-17,  1  Xh 
l9-10,  Ro  l18'32  Wis  ll23  136- 10  1412-  22-27)  .  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Kerygma  Petri,  quoted  in  Clem. 
Strom,  vi.  5.  39-43  (Frags.  2  and  3  ap.  Preuschen, 
Antileg.  p.  52 :  els  debs  icrnv,  os  &pxhv  Tcavnav 
Oroiqaey  sal  rtXovs  eijovaiay  bx^v,  k.t.X.)  :  in  the 
Apology  of  Aristides ;  Tatian’s  Oration  iv. ;  Athena- 
goras,  Leg.  xiii.,  and  the  Ep.  to  Diogn.  iii.  It 
begins  in  Josephus:  bn  debs  ?xei  ra  crSfiiravra 
iravreKbs  teal  p.aKdpios,  airbs  avnp  Kal  iracnv  abrdpKqs, 
dpXT)  Kal  (i€<ra  Kal  tc'Xos  ovtos  rwv  iravTiov — ‘  He 
is  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  all  things  ’ 
(e.  Apion.  ii.  190). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apologetic  and  eschato¬ 
logical  literature,  which  Rabbinic  Judaism  after 
the  rise  of  Christian  speculation  more  and  more 
excluded  from  canonical  use,  shows  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  offset  these  heathen  demiurgic  ascriptions 
by  similar  ones  applied  not  directly  to  God  but  to 
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a  hypostatized  creative  Wisdom  (Pr  S22'36,  Wis  721 
81  94,  9,  Sir  249-  2S,  Bar  39'37),  or  to  an  angelic  Being 
endowed  with  the  same  demiurgic  attributes  (2  Es 
55®-66). 

The  statement  of  Rabbi  Kohler  (Jewish  Encycl. 
i.  p.  438)  is  therefore  correct  regarding  the  phrase 
in  Rev  l8  and  21®  if  not  in  2213 :  ‘  This  is  not  simply 
a  paraphrase  of  Is  44®  “  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,'’ 
but  the  Hellenized  form  of  a  well-known  Rab¬ 
binical  dictum,  “The  seal  of  God  is  Emet,  which 
means  Truth,  and  is  derived  from  the  letters  n  d  n, 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  all  things.”-’  In  other  words,  we  must 
realise  the  metaphysical  development  of  Jewish 
theology  which  had  taken  place  between  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  Revelation.  The  passages  adduced  by 
Kohler  from  Joma  696  and  Sanh.  64a,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  Jerus.  Jeb.  xii.  13a,  Gen.  R.  lxxxi.,  show 
the  early  prevalence  of  this  interpretation  of  Dn 
1021  ‘  I  shall  show  thee  what  is  marked  upon  the 
writing  of  truth  (nos  nnm),  as  the  signum  of  God  ; 
for,  says  Simon  ben  Lavish,  “  n  is  the  first,  d  the 
middle,  and  n  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet.”  ’ 
This  being  the  name  of  God  according  to  Is  44®,  ex¬ 
plained  Jerus.  Sanh.  i.  18a,  ‘  I  am  the  first  [having 
had  none  from  whom  to  receive  the  kingdom]  ;  I 
am  the  middle,  there  being  none  who  shares  the 
kingdom  with  me  ;  [and  I  am  the  last],  there  being 
none  to  whom  I  shall  hand  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.’  It  would  seem  probable,  however,  con¬ 
sidering  the  connexion  with  Is  44®  (‘  first  and  last,’ 
the  passage  is  a  commonplace  of  early  Christian- 
Jewish  polemic),  that  the  Kabbalistic  form  n«  is 
the  earlier,  the  middle  term  having  perhaps  been 
inserted  in  opposition  to  Jewish  angelological  and 
Christian  cosmological  speculation.  Cf.  Rev  111T 
and  16s  with  l4  48  ;  and  2  Es  61_®  (where  Uriel,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  says,  ‘  In  the 
beginning,  when  the  earth  was  made  .  .  .  then 
did  I  design  these  things,  and  they  all  were  through 
me  alone,  and  through  none  other :  as  by  me 
also  they  shall  be  ended,  and  by  none  other  ’)  with 
He  210. 

In  1  Co  8®  we  have  a  significant  addition  to  the 
two-term  ascription,  ‘  One  God,  the  Father,  of  (<?£) 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  (els)  him.’  St. 
Paul  (or  his  Corinthian  converts)  adds,  ‘  And  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  through  him.’  This  addition  marks  tlie 
parting  of  the  ways  for  Jewish  and  Christian 
theology,  implying  a  mediating  hypostasis  identi¬ 
fied  with  Christ,  that  is,  a  Wisdom-Logos  doctrine. 
That  in  Rev  l8  and  21®  the  phrase  is  still  applied 
in  the  purely  Jewish  sense  to  God  the  Father  alone, 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  connected  ascrip¬ 
tions,  especially  6  Ccv  sal  6  qv  sal  6  epxbp-evos  (not  = 
iubpievo s)  connecting  l8  with  l4. 

Why,  and  in  what  sense,  the  term  A-Q  is  applied 
in  Rev  2212  by  the  glorified  Christ  to  Himself,  is 
the  problem  remaining  ;  and  this  independently  of 
the  question  of  composite  authorship  ;  for  to  the 
final  redactor,  whose  date  can  scarcely  be  later 
than  A.  d.  95,  there  was  no  incompatibility. 

(c)  Besides  the  metaphysical  or  cosmological  de¬ 
velopment,  which  we  have  traced  in  connexion 
with  the  Divine  title  A-Q  from  Deutero-Isaiah 
through  Wisdom  and  pseudo- Aristeas  to  its  bi¬ 
furcation  in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Book  of  Revelation,  we  have 
a  parallel  development  of  eschatological  character. 
Jehovah  is  contrasted  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
in  Is  412®-27  42“  439-  10  44®-7-28  4521  469- 10  483- 6- ’2, 
also,  and  indeed  primarily,  as  ‘first  and  last’  in 
the  sense  of  director  of  all  things  to  the  fulfilment 
of  His  predeelarcd  purpose,  i.e.  confirmer  and  ful- 
filler  of  His  promise  of  redemption  (447).  And 
manifestly  the  development  of  this  idea  of  Jehovah 
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as  ‘  first  and  last  ’  in  the  redemptive  or  soterio- 
logical  sense,  would  be  more  congenial  to  Hebrew 
thought  than  the  metaphysical,  although  cosmo¬ 
logy  plays  a  great  and  increasing  part  in  apoca¬ 
lyptic  literature.  In  the  substitution  of  6  epxop-evoi 
for  the  anticipated  6  ealtyevos  in  Rev  l4  48  (cf.  II17 
1 65)  recalling  Mt  ll3  and  He  1037,  we  have  evidence 
of  the  apocalyptic  tendency  to  conceive  of  God  by 
preference  soteriologically. 

But  the  final  redemptive  intervention  of  Jehovah 
is  necessarily  conceived  as  through  some  personal, 
human,  or  at  least  angelic  (Mai  31,  2  Es  5r,,i)  agency, 
even  when  creative  and  cosmological  functions  are 
still  attributed  to  Jehovah  directly,  without  any, 
or  with  no  more  than  an  impersonal,  intermediate 
agency.  Hence,  while  in  Rev  l3  as  in  l4  and  21s 
Jehovah  Himself,  ‘the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end,’  is  also  6  epxoyevos,  there  is 
no  escape  for  any  believer  in  Jesus  from  trans¬ 
ferring  the  title  in  this  soteriological  sense  to  Him 
as  Messiah.  This  will  be  the  case  whether  his 
cosmology  requires  a  Logos-doctrine  for  demiurgic 
functions,  as  with  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  or  not.  (The 
only  trace  of  a  true  Logos-doctrine  is  the  very  super¬ 
ficial  touch  Rev  19131’).  Thus  in  Rev  l17  28  the 
Isaian  title  ‘the  first  and  the  last’  is  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  314  He  is  called  ‘  the  Amen  .  .  .  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.’  The  titles  are 
combined  in  2‘213,  where  we  should  perhaps  render 
(Benson,  Apocalypse,  1900,  p.  26),  ‘  I,  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  (am  coming),  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.’  As  Hengstenberg 
maintained  (on  Rev  l8),  ‘In  this  declaration  the 
Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic.  It  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  saying,  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so  am  I  also 
the  Omega.  The  beginning  is  surety  for  the  end  ’ 
(cf.  Pli  l6).  For  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  also 
better  to  connect  the  words  Nat,  ’ A/xtjv  of  l7  with 
v.8  ‘Verily,  verily,  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega’  (Terry,  Bibl.  Apocalyptics,  1898,  p.  281). 

The  true  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  origin 
and  explanation  of  this  application  of  the  Divine 
title,  is  to  be  found,  as  before,  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  In  2  Co  l20  the  promises  of  God,  how¬ 
soever  many  they  be,  are  said  all  to  have  their 
Yea  in  Christ.  And,  because  this  is  so,  it  is 
further  declared,  ‘the  Amen  is  also  through  him.’ 
The  conception  that.  Christ  is  the  Amen  or  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  all  the  promises  of  God,  as  ‘  heir  of  all 
things’  and  we  ‘joint  heirs  with  him’  (Ro  413  817, 
1  Co  322,  He  l2,  Rev  217),  is  comparatively  familiar 
to  us.  It  represents  the  significance  of  the  term 
Q  in  the  eschatological  application.  We  are  much 
less  familiar  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  A, 
though  it  is  equally  well  attested  in  primitive 
Christian  and  contemporary  Jewish  thought.  In 
Pauline  language  it  represents  that  the  people  of 
Messiah  were  ‘  blessed  with  every  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
God  chose  them  in  his  person  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world  .  .  .  and  foreordained  them  to 
be  an  adoption  of  sons,’  Eph  l4- 5 ;  cf.  Is  441-2-7, 
Wis  1813,  He  2S']0,  Rev  217,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
apocalyptic  writers,  Jewish  and  Christian,  that 
‘  the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  man  ’ — 
resp.  ‘Israel,’  ‘the  righteous,’  ‘  the  Church’  (As- 
sump.  Mos.  I12-14 ;  2  Es  655‘59  710, 11  913  ;  Hernias,  Vis. 
ii.  41  etc.  The  doctrine  rests  on  Gn  l26f-,  Ps  84"8, 
Ex  422  etc. ).  Harnack  has  shown  ( History  of  Dogma, 
vol.  i.  Appendix  1,  ‘  The  Conception  of  Pre-exist¬ 
ence’)  how  pre-existence  is  for  the  Jewish  mind  in 
some  sense  involved  in  that  of  ultimate  persistence. 
The  heir  ‘  for  whom  ’  all  things  were  created  was 
in  a  more  or  less  real  sense  (according  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  thinker)  conceived  as  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Creator  before  all  things.  Thus 
in  Rabbinic  phrase  Messiah  is  one  of  the  ‘seven 
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pre-existent  things,’  or  His  ‘soul  is  laid  up  in 
Paradise  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.’ 
Apocalyptic  eschatology  demanded  a  representative 
‘  Son,’  the  ‘  Beloved,’  chosen  ‘  in  the  beginning’  to 
be  head  of  the  ‘  Beloved  ’  people  of  ‘  sons  ’  in  the 
end,  with  at  least  as  much  logical  urgency  as 
speculative  cosmology  demanded  an  agent  of  the 
creation  itself.  It  is  this  which  is  meant  when  St. 
Paul  says  that  ‘  however  many  be  the  promises  of 
God,  they  are  in  Christ  Yea.’  This  is  ‘  the  mystery 
which  from  all  ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  who 
created  all  things  .  .  .  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus.’  In 
Pauline  language,  Christ  ‘  the  Beloved,’  the  ‘  Son 
of  his  love,’  is  the  Yea  and  the  Amen  of  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  God.  C'osmologically,  He  is  the  precrea- 
tive  Wisdom,  ‘  the  firstborn  of  all  creation,  in 
whom  all  things  were  created’  (cf.  Rev  314,  Pr  822). 
But  it  is  not  only  that  ‘  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  in  him  all  things  consist’  (cf.  Sir  249,  Wis  l7), 
not  only  that  ‘  all  things  have  been  created  through 
him,’  but  also  eschatologically  1  unto  him’  (Col 
l16'17 .  cf  jje  ]2.  3  alK}  wia  722-27^  logically  sub¬ 
sequent  to  Him  because  made  for  His  sake.  In 
Revelation  we  have  only  the  latter.  The  cosmo¬ 
logical  ‘  through  ’  Him  practically  disappears.  It 
is  only  in  the  eschatological  sense  that  Christ  be¬ 
comes  the  original  object  and  the  ultimate  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  promises,  ‘the 
Yea,  the  Amen,’  ‘the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end.’ 

2.  The  Later  History.  —  It  is  doubtless  from 
Revelation  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  Patristic 
literature  and  Christian  epigraphy  is  mainly  de¬ 
rived,  though  its  popularity  may  well  have  been 
partly  due  to  oral  currency  in  Jewish-Christian 
circles  before  the  publication  of  Revelation.  The 
eschatological  interest  is  still  apparent  in  the 
hymn  of  Prudentius  (Cathein.  ix.  10-12),  wherein 
the  first  line  contains  a  reference  to  Ps  451  Vulg. 
(‘  Eructavit  cor  ineum  Verbum  bonum  ’),  treated  as 
Messianic  by  the  Fathers — 

‘  Corde  natus  ex  Parentis 
Ante  mundi  exordium 
Alpha  et  Cl  cognominatus 
Ipse  tons  et  clausula 
Omnium  quse  sunt,  fuerunt 
Quaeque  post  futura  sunt.’ 

But  in  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  25  and  vi.  16)  and 
Tertullian  (de  Monog.  5)  the  cosmological  pre¬ 
dominates.  Ambrose  (Expositio  in  VII  visiones, 
i.  8)  presents  a  different  interpretation.  In  Gnostic 
circles  speculative  and  cosmological  interpretations 
are  unbridled.  Thus  Marcus  (ap.  Iremeus,  Hcer. 

I.  xiv.  6,  xv.  1)  maintained  that  Christ  designated 
Himself  A  Q  to  set  forth  His  own  descent  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  because  by 
Gematria  A  O  ( =  800  +  1 )  and  irepiarepa  ( =  80  +  5  +  100 
+  10  +  200  +  300  +  5  +  100  +  1 )  are  equivalent. 

Literature. — For  the  great  mass  of  later  epigraphic  material 
the  reader  is  referred  to  N.  Muller  in  Herzog-Hauck’s  Real- 
encykl.  i.  pp.  1-12,  and  the  article  ‘  Monogram  ’  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham’s  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities.  Besides  the  works 
already  cited,  articles  on  A  and  11  may  be  found  in  the  various 
Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias.  Its  use  in  Rev  l3  21s and 
2213  should  be  studied  in  the  critical  commentaries  On  Divine 
epithets  and  the  doctrine  of  hypostases  see  Bousset,  Religion 
des  Judenthums,  iv.  ehs.  2  and  5  (1903).  Older  monographs  in 

J.  C.  W’olfe,  Curce  Philolog.  et  Crit.  on  Rev  I3. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 

ALPHA) US  (’AX^aios). — In  the  NT  this  name 
is  borne  by  (1)  the  father  of  the  Levi  who  is 
commonly  identified  with  Matthew  the  Apostle 
(Mk  214) ;  (2)  the  father  of  the  second  James  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Mt  10s,  Mk  318,  Lk  615, 
Ac  l13).  The  desire  to  connect  as  many  of  the 
Twelve  as  possible  by  ties  of  natural  relationship 
has  led  some  (e.g.  Weiss)  to  identify  the  two.  But 
in  the  lists  Matthew  and  James  are  separated  by 
Thomas  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  and  even  in 
St.  Matthew,  where  one  follows  the  other,  there  in 
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no  note  that  they  were  brothers,  similar  to  that 
attached  to  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

The  identification  of  (2)  with  the  Clopas  of  Jn 
1926  rests  on  two  hypotheses :  (a)  The  assumption 
that  as  a  Mary  is  given  as  the  mother  of  James, 
and  consequently  as  the  wife  of  Alphseus,  she 
must  be  the  same  as  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  who 
stood  by  the  Cross.  Jerome  (de  Perpet.  Virg.  v. 
16)  adopted  this  argument.  But  Mary  is  a  name 
of  far  too  common  occurrence  in  the  NT  to  make 
this  theory  of  any  value.  (/3)  The  alleged  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  names  Alpliaeus  and  Clopas  from  a 
common  Aramaic  original.  But  this  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established :  there  is  even  a  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  the  form  of  the  original.  WH 
hold  that  its  initial  letter  would  be  n,  and  print 
' A\<f>aios  accordingly  ;  but  Edersheim  quotes  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  to  show  that  the  letter  would 
be  s.  Jerome,  although  predisposed  by  his  view 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  in  favour  of  finding 
the  same  man  under  both  names,  rejects  the 
linguistic  identification  ;  and  the  Syriac  versions 
also  represent  them  by  different  words.  Delitzsch 
held  Alphseus  to  be  a  Grecized  form  of  an  Aramaic 
word,  but  Clopas  and  Cleopas  to  be  abbreviations 
of  a  Greek  name  Cleopatros  (against  this  see 
Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  Eng.  tr.  p.  315  n.). 

Nothing  is  known  of  either  Alphaeus  beyond  the 
name  ;  for  such  details  as  that  (2)  was  the  brother 
of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Lord,  stand  or 
fall  with  his  identification  with  Clopas  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  See  art.  Clopas,  below. 

Literature. — Lightfoot,  Essay  on  ‘The  Brethren  of  the 
Lord  ’  in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians ,  also  in  Dissertations 
on  the  Apost.  Age ,  p.  1 ;  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
Introd.  p.  xxi ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  bk.  v.  ch.  15 ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord  upon 
Earth,  114,  115  ;  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  bk.  iv.  ch.  7  [Eng.  tr.]. 

C.  T.  DlMONT. 

ALTAR  (0v<Tt.a.<rT7)piov,  a  word  of  Hellenistic  usage, 
applied  to  Jewish  altars  as  distinguished  from 
/Sugis,  the  ordinary  word  for  heathen  altars  [cf. 
Ex  3413,  Nu  231,  Dt  7®,  Ac  1723]). — The  raised 
structure  on  which  sacrifices  and  oblations  were 
presented.  As  used  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  word 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  before  the  temple,  but  also  to  the  altar  of 
incense  within  the  holy  place,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  even  to  the  table  of  shewbread  (cf.  Mai 
l7- 12,  Ezk  4122).  When  no  further  specification 
was  added,  it  denoted  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  altar  ko.t’  e^oxvr. 

The  Jewish  altar  of  Christ’s  day  was  the  last 
term  of  a  long  development,  the  history  of  which 
remains  still  in  many  points  obscure.  In  the 
primitive  Semitic  worship  it  seems  that  no  altar, 
properly  speaking,  was  in  use  ;  unless  we  choose  to 
give  that  name  to  the  sacred  stone  or  pillar  beside 
which  the  victim  was  slain,  and  on  which  the  blood 
or  fat  of  the  sacrifice  was  smeared  (cf.  1  S  1433  614- 15, 
1  K  l9).  In  such  cases  the  victims  were  slain  (or 
slain  and  burnt),  not  on  the  sacred  stone,  but 
beside  it.  No  doubt  the  significant  part  of  the 
offering  lay  in  the  smearing  of  the  stone,  which 
was  more  or  less  identified  with  the  Deity  (Gn 
2818"22),  and  might  thus  be  considered  as  both  altar 
and  temple.  Later  the  burning  of  the  victim  came 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
hearth  of  burning  acquired  more  importance.  The 
hearth  was  originally  the  bare  ground,  or  a  rock 
(Jg  620  1319-20),  but  later  it  was  artificially  formed. 
In  the  earliest  law  (Ex  2024-26)  it  was  prescribed 
that  the  altar  should  be  of  earth,  or  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  be  made  without  steps,  evidently  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  a  simpler  custom  than  prevailed  in  many  of 
the  Canaanite  altars,  or  in  the  altars  of  the  high 
places.  That  the  stone  was  not  to  be  hewn  may 
also  be  connected  with  the  primitive  idea  that  the 
deity  which  inhabited  the  stone  might  be  offended 


or  injured  by  the  dressing.  These  regulations 
were  respected  in  a  modified  degree  in  the  building 
of  the  altars  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
altar  built  by  Ahaz,  on  an  Assyrian  model,  was 
probably  designed  in  total  disregard  of  the  early 
prescriptions  ;  but  the  later  altars  endeavoured  to 
conform  somewhat  to  the  original  ideal.  Thus 
the  altars  of  the  second  temple  —  both  that  of 
Zerubbabel  and  that  built  by  Judas  Maccabaeus — 
were  built  of  unhewn  stone.  In  all  probability 
there  were  steps  up  to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple  * 
(cf.  the  altar  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  [4317],  which  had 
steps  on  the  eastern  side) ;  but  the  altars  of  the 
second  tempile  were  ascended  by  means  of  a  gradual 
acclivity. 

The  altar  of  Herod’s  temple,  though  larger  than 
all  former  altars,  preserved  their  main  character¬ 
istics.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  temple,  in  the  inner¬ 
most  court.  It  was  built  of  unhewn  stone  ;  no  iron 
tool  was  used  in  its  construction.  In  this  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  Exodus  was  adhered  to,  while 
its  evident  intention  was  evaded.  A  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  against  the  use  of  hewn  stone 
was  given  by  Jewish  tradition  in  the  words  of 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai :  ‘The  altar  is  a  means  of 
establishing  peace  between  the  people  of  Israel  and 
their  Eatlier  in  heaven ;  therefore  iron,  which  is 
used  as  an  instrument  of  murder,  should  not  be 
swung  over  it.’  The  altar  was  of  huge  dimensions. 
According  to  Josephus  (BJ  V.  v.  6)  it  was  15  cubits 
high  and  50  cubits  square  at  the  base ;  according 
to  the  more  reliable  tradition  of  the  Mishna, 
which  enters  into  precise  details,  it  was  32  cubits 
square  at  the  base  and  correspondingly  less  in 
height. +  Like  the  earlier  altars,  it  rose  up  in  a 
series  of  terraces  or  stages,  contracting  at  irregular 
intervals.  (The  first  landing  was  a  cubit  from  the 
ground,  and  a  cubit  in  breadth  ;  while  5  cubits 
higher  came  a  second  landing).  The  hearth  on  the 
top  still  measured  24  cubits  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  altar-hearth  ivas  made  accessible  to  the  mini¬ 
stering  priests  by  a  structure  on  the  south  side, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  very  gradual  acclivity,  and 
making  a  pathway  32  cubits  long  by  16  broad. 
Beside  this  main  ascent  were  small  stairs  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  altar.  Round  the  middle  of 
the  entire  altar  ran  a  red  line  as  an  indication 
to  the  priest  when  he  sprinkled  with  blood  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  altar.  At  the  south¬ 
west  corners  of  the  hearth  and  of  the  altar’s  base 
were  openings  to  carry  off  the  wine  of  the  drink- 
offerings  or  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the 
altar.  These  openings  led  into  a  subterranean 
canal  which  connected  with  the  Ridron.  At 
the  corners  of  the  altar-hearth  were  projections, 
called  horns.  The  supposition  that  these  were  a 
survival  of  the  time  when  the  victims  were  slain 
as  well  as  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  required  to  be 
bound  upon  the  hearth,  has  at  least  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  simplicity  ;  but  it  scarcely  explains 
the  peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  the  altar-horns, 
or  the  important  part  they  had  in  the  ritual  (I  K 
l61  228,  Lv  816  99  1618;  in  certain  cases  they  ivere 
sprinkled  with  blood,  Ex  2912,  Lv  47).  The  ex¬ 
planation  given  by  Stade  and  ot  hers  connects  them 
with  the  worship  of  Jahweh  as  symbolized  by  a 
young  bull.  Northward  from  the  altar  was  the 
place  of  slaughtering,  with  rings  fastened  in  the 
ground,  to  which  the  animals  were  tied  ;  it  was 

*  i.e.  the  altar  of  Ahaz.  For  the  ‘brazen  altar’  of  Solomon 
see  the  daring  hypothesis  of  W.  R.  Smith  (RS>  note  L),  and  A.  R. 
S.  Kennedy’s  note  in  Hastings’  I)B  i.  76h. 

t  The  dimensions  given  by  pseud o-Hecatieus  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i. 
22) — 20  cubits  square  and  10  cubits  high — are  not  addueible 
here  ;  they  refer  to  an  altar  of  the  second  temple.  The  altar  of 
Ezekiel’s  vision  was  IS  cubits  square  at  the  base  and  11  cubits 
high.  The  altar  of  Solomon,  according  to  2  Ch  41,  was  20  cubits 
square  at  the  base  and  10  high  ;  dimensions  perhaps  taken,  by 
the  author  who  inserted  them,  from  the  altar  of  the  second 
temple,  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
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provided  also  with  pillars  and  tables  for  purposes 
of  hanging,  flaying,  and  washing.  The  temple, 
together  with  the  altar  and  the  place  of  slaughter, 
v:ere  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  inner  court  by 
a  wall  of  partition,  a  cubit  high,  to  mark  off  the 
part  reserved  for  the  priests  from  that  free  to 
Israelites  generally. 

On  this  great  altar  the  fire  was  kept  burning 
night  and  day  ;  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
ritual.  On  it,  morning  and  evening,  was  offered 
the  daily  burnt-offering  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
accompanied  with  meal-offerings  and  drink-offer¬ 
ings.  On  the  Sabbaths  and  during  the  festival 
days,  the  public  offerings  were  greatly  augmented. 
Still  more  vast  was  the  number  of  private  sacri¬ 
fices  which  were  offered  day  by  day  ;  and  on  the 
festival  days,  when  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with 
worshippers,  thousands  of  priests  officiated,  and 
the  great  altar  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  burn  the 
masses  of  flesh  that  were  heaped  continuously 
upon  it. 

The  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden  altar,  stood 
within  the  Holy  Place.  It  was  of  very  modest 
dimensions,  and  was  used  chiefly  for  the  offering 
of  incense,  which  took  place  twice  daily,  in  the 
morning  before  the  burnt-offering,  and  in  the 
evening  after  it. 

Besides  an  incidental  mention  of  the  altar  (Mt 
2335,  Lk  1 151),  there  are  two  pregnant  sayings  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels  where  the  altar  is  concerned. 
In  the  first  (Mt  fi23-24)  He  opposes  to  the  mere  ex- 
ternalism  of  the  altar-worship  the  higher  claims  of 
brotherhood,  teaching  that  what  God  requires  is 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  In  the  other  (Mt  2318"20) 
He  exposes  the  puerility  of  the  distinction  made, 
in  swearing,  between  the  altar  and  the  gift  upon 
it.  It  was  by  such  miserable  casuistry  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  evaded  the  most  solemnly 
assumed  obligations. 

Literature. — Benzinger's  and  Nowack’s  Heb.  Arch.  (Index, 
8.i>.  ‘Altar’);  Josephus,  BJ  v.  v.  G,  and  c.  Apian,  i.  22;  Mishna, 
Middoth  iii.  1-4;  Schenkel,  Bibellexicon ,  ‘  Brandopferaltar  ’ ; 
Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service  ;  Schiirer,  HJ P  n.  i.  24  ;  Well- 
hausen,  Prolegomena  (‘  Die  Opfer’),  and  R este  des  Arab.  Heiden- 
thums 2,  101  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  IIS  (Index,  s.v.  ‘Altar’);  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  V Art  (Eng.  tr.,  sections  on  Phoenicia 
and  Judiea).  See  also  Lightfoot  (J.  B.),  ‘  Essay  on  the  Chr. 
Ministry’  in  Phil.  pp.  251,  261,  265,  and  in  Dissertations,  pp. 
217,  229,  234  ;  Westcott  (B.  F.),  Hebrews,  pp.  453-461. 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 

AMAZEMENT. — The  interest  of  this  word  to 
students  of  the  Gospels  is  twofold,  and  arises  out 
of  its  employment,  on  the  one  hand,  as  one  of  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  effect  upon  the  people 
of  onr  Lord’s  supernatural  manifestation,  and  on 
the  other,  in  one  unique  instance,  to  describe  an 
emotion  which  tore  the  heart  of  the  God-man 
Himself. 

The  nominal  form,  ‘  amazement,’  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  EV 
(only  Ac 310, 1  P  36  [for  in  AV  ;  Mk  542,  Lk  436  526,  Ac  310 in 

RV) ;  the  passive  verb,  ‘  to  be  amazed,’  occurs  not  infrequently 
in  the  narrative  books  of  NT  (rarely  in  OT,  e.g.  Ex  1515).  They 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  are 
currently  employed  in  their  narratives,  along  with  several  kin¬ 
dred  terms,  to  describe  the  impression  made  by  our  Lord’s 
wonderful  teaching  and  His  miraculous  works.  In  the  AV  they 
translate  in  these  narratives  a  number  of  Gr.  words :  8x/x/3o;, 
6xfx.Biof.Lxi,  ix.bxu.3iou.xi ;  ‘ixaxxaif ,  il.xTxuxt  ;  ixor/.Y.xxouxi.  But 
the  RV,  studying  greater  uniformity  of  rendering,  omits  ixxhr.tr- 
trofxxi  from  this  list,  and  makes  *  amazement,’  *  to  be  amazed,’  the 
stated  representatives  of  the  other  two  groups  [exceptions  are  : 
Mk  168  where  izrrairn  is  rendered  ‘astonishment’;  Ac  3l0f- 
where  dxfxfios,  'ixdxfx/3o;  are  represented  by  ‘  wonder  ’ :  passages 
like  Mk  321,  2  Co  513,  an(i  again  Ac  1010  1115  2-217  are,  of  course, 
not  in  question].  To  ixr\rltrirou.xi  it  uniformly  assigns  ‘  aston¬ 
ish,’  ‘astonishment’;  and  to  the  accompanying  terms  of  kin¬ 
dred  implications  similarly  appropriate  renderings:  to  dxofxxZu 
(ixSxi/fxxZce,  Mk  1217)  generally  ‘to  marvel’  (but  ‘  to  wonder,’ 
Mt  1531,  Lk  218  422  2412-41,  also  Ac  73l),  and  to  <?°liiofj.xi  (ao/3o5  Mt 
14‘18,  Mk  441,  Lk  526  716  837  ;  cf.  rxpxxtroi  Mt  1426,  Mk  650,  TpofM>s 
Mk  168,  xplfuu  Mk  533,  Lk  847)  -  to  be  afraid,’  varied  to  ‘  to  fear.’ 
The  constant  recurrence  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  one  or 
another  of  these  terms  as  a  comment  upon  the  effect  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching  or  works,  imparts  to  the  reader  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  supernaturalness  of  His  manifestation  and  of  the  deep 
impression  which  it  made  as  such  on  the  people. 


Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  been  the  demeanour 
or  bearing  of  our  Lord  which  awoke  wonder  or 
struck  with  awe  (Mt  2714  II  Mk  15s,  Mk  915  1032 ; 
cf.  Lk  248).  Sometimes  the  emotion  was  aroused 
rather  by  the  tone  of  His  teaching,  as,  with  His 
great  ‘  I  say  unto  you’  He  ‘taught  them  as  hav¬ 
ing  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes’  (Mk  l22  ||  Lk 
432,  Mt  728;  cf.  Mk  1 118,  Mt  2233).  At  other  times  it 
was  more  distinctly  what  He  said,  the  matter  of 
His  discourse,  that  excited  the  emotions  in  question 
— its  unanticipated  literalness,  or  its  unanticipat- 
able  judiciousness,  wisdom,  graciousness,  or  the 
radical  paradox  of  its  announcements  (Lk  247-  48 
422  ;  Mt  1.354  ||  Mk  62 ;  Jn  715  ;  Mt  1926  ||  Mk  1026  ; 
Mt  2222 1|  Mk  1217,  Lk  2026).  Most  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  one  of  His  wonderful  works  which 
brought  to  the  spectators  the  dread  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural  (Lk  59 ;  Mk  l27  ||  Lk 
436  .  Mk  212  ||  Lk  52S,  Mt  98  ;  Lk  716  1 l14  II  Mt  1223  ; 
Mt  827  ||  Mk  441,  Lk  S25  ;  Mk  51S  ||  Lk  8s2-37;  Mk 

530.  33.  42  ||  Lk  835  .  Mt  933  .  Mk  651  .  Jn  619  ||  Mt  142« ; 

Mk  737  ;  Lk  943  ;  Mt  2120),  and  filled  the  country 
with  wonder  (Mt  1531). 

The  circle  affected,  naturally,  varies  from  a 
single  individual  (Mk  533),  or  the  few  who  happened 
to  be  concerned  (Lk  248  59),  or  the  body  of  His 
immediate  followers  (Mt  17B,  Mk  1024-  26,  Mt  1925 
2120),  up  to  a  smaller  or  larger  assemblage  of  spec¬ 
tators  (Lk  247  432  ;  Mk  l22  j|  Lk  432  ;  Mk  l27  ||  Lk  436; 
Mk  212,  Lk  7 16  825-  37,  Mk  542,  Mt  13s4,  Mk  651 ;  Jn 
619 1|  Mt  1426,  Mk  650  ;  Mk  727,  Lk  943,  Mk  168  ;  Mt 
2222  ||  Mk  1217,  Lk  2026).  These  spectators  are  often 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  numerous :  they 
are  described  as  ‘  the  multitudes’  or  ‘  all  the  multi¬ 
tudes,’  ‘all  the  people  of  the  country,’  or  quite 
generally,  when  not  a  single  occasion  but  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  many  is  in  question,  ‘great  multitudes’ 
(Mt  98  ||  Lk  526  ;  Mt  728  1  223,  Lk  ll14 ;  8s5  ||  Mk  515  ; 
Mk  820  ;  Mt  9s3  1531,  Mk  915,  Jn  715,  Mk  ll18,  Mt 


The  several  terms  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to 
describe  the  impression  on  the  people  of  these  super¬ 
natural  manifestations,  express  the  feelings  natural 
to  man  in  the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  In 
their  sum  they  leave  on  the  reader’s  mind  a  very 
complete  sense  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the 
impression  made.  Their  detailed  synonymy  is  not 
always,  however,  perfectly  clear.  The  student  will 
find  discriminating  discussions  of  the  two  groups 
of  terms  which  centre  respectively  around  the 
notions  of  ‘  wonder  ’  and  ‘  fear  ’  in  J.  H.  Heinrich 
Schmidt’s  well-known  Synonymik  der  griechischen 
Sprache,  at  Nos.  168  and  139.  It  will  probably  suffice 
here  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  fundamental  impli¬ 
cation  of  each  term  in  its  present  application. 


iAx.uu.xloi  is  a  broad  term,  primarily  expressing  the  complete 
engagement  of  the  mind  with  an  object  which  seizes  so  power¬ 
fully  upon  the  attention  as  to  compel  exclusive  occupation  with 
it.  It  is  ordinarily  used  in  a  good  sense,  and  readily  takes  on 
the  implication  of  ‘  admiration’;  but  it  often  occurs  also  when 
the  object  contemplated  arouses  internal  opposition  and  dis¬ 
pleasure.  What  it  always  implies  is  that  its  object  is  remark¬ 
able,  extraordinary,  beyond  not  so  much  expectation  as  ready 
comprehension,  and  therefore  irresistibly  engages  attention  and 
awakens  ‘  wonder.’  It  does  not  import  ‘  surprise,’  but  rather,  if 
you  will,  ‘  curiosity,’  or  better,  ‘  interestedness.’  In  this  it 
separates  itself  from  8xfj.i3io/xxi,  in  which  the  notion  of  ‘un¬ 
expectedness  ’  is,  at  least  originally,  inherent. 

This  latter  term  gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  mental 
helplessness  which  oppresses  us  on  the  occurrence  of  an  un¬ 
anticipated  and  astonishing  phenomenon.  The  affection  of  the 
mind  it  suggests  is  one  of  mingled  admiration  and  fear ;  and  in 
the  usage  of  the  word  this  passes  both  downward  into  ‘  conster¬ 
nation,’  strengthened  to  ‘  fright’  and  ‘terror,’  and  upward  into 
‘awe’ and ‘veneration.’  In  the  LXX  the  lower  senses  are  pre¬ 
dominant  (e.g.  Sir  125,  Ca  38  6*141  910,  Ezk  718 ;  IK  1415,  2  S  715, 
Wis  173,  Dn  817- 48 ;  1  Mac  68,  Dn  77,  Sir  308).  In  the  Evangelical 
passages  now  before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  senses 
come  forward,  and  the  idea  expressed  lies  near  to  ‘  awe,’  and 
the  term  comes  thus  into  close  synonymy  with  Qofiiouxi. 

The  notion  of  ‘  surprise  ’  which  underlies  bx/xp io/xxi  seems  to  be 
much  more  prominent  in  iiUrxxuxi.  This  term,  broad  enough 
to  be  applied  to  any  ‘  derangement,’  bodily  or  mental,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  employed,  with  or  without  a  defining  adjunct,  to  de- 
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scribe  that  aberration  of  the  mind,  the  subjects  of  which  in 
English  too  we  speak  of  simply  as  ‘demented’  (2 Co  513),  In 
its  more  ordinary  usage  the  implication  i9  no  more  than  that 
the  subject  is  thrown  out  of  his  normal  state  into  a  condition 
of  ‘  ecstasy,’  or  extreme  emotion, — the  emotion  in  question 
being  of  varied  kind,  but  more  commonly  an  ‘amazement’ 
which  carries  with  it  at  least  a  suggestion  of  perplexity,  if  not 
of  bewilderment. 

When  this  ‘  surprise  ’  rises  to  its  height,  however,  especially  if  it 
is  informed  with  alarm,  the  appropriate  term  to  express  it  would 
seem  to  be  txr\rur<rou.oti,  although  this  term  is  used  so  frequently 
for  purely  intellectual  effects  arising  from  intellectual  causes, 
that  it  falls  readily  into  the  sense  of  pure  ‘astonishment.’ 
Nevertheless,  the  element  of  ‘alarm’  inherent  in  it  places  it 
among  the  synonyms  of  $0 fSispuiu,  from  which  it  differs  as  a 
sudden  access  of  fright  differs  from  an  abiding  state  of  fear,  or 
as,  in  connexions  like  those  at  present  engaging  our  attention, 
to  be  ‘  awestruck  ’  differs  from  the  continuous  sense  of  ‘awful 
reverence  ’  which  prompts  to  withdrawal  from  the  dread  pres¬ 
ence. 

The  same  fundamental  emotion  of  fear  which  finds  its  most 
natural  expression  in  ipopiauxi  is  more  rarely  given  expression 
also  in  such  terms  as  rxpxtnrat,  the  basal  implication  of  which  is 
‘  agitation,’  *  perturbation,'  passing  on  into  the  ‘  disquietude,’  on 
the  one  side,  of  that  ‘troubled  worry’  the  extreme  of  which  is 
expressed  by  x&r.peovue,  and  on  the  other  into  that  terrified 
‘consternation’  which  finds  its  extreme  expression  in  irmioxxi 
(Lk  243?) :  or  as  rpipue,  which  in  its  application  to  the  trembling 
of  the  mind — to  mental  ‘  shivering -draws  near  to  the  notions 
of  ‘  anxiety  '  and  ‘  horror.’ 

The  emotions  signalized  as  called  out  by  the 
manifestation  of  Jesus  in  His  word  and  work,  it 
will  be  seen,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
appropriate  responses  of  the  human  spirit  in  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural.  Men,  seeing  and 
hearing  Him,  wondered,  were  awestruck,  amazed, 
astonished,  made  afraid,  with  a  fear  which  dis¬ 
quieted  their  minds  and  exhibited  itself  in  bodily 
trembling.  The  confusion  by  ItV  under  the  com¬ 
mon  rendering  ‘amaze,’  ‘amazement’  of  two  of 
these  groups  of  terms  ( dd/j,/3os ,  dayptoyat,  Zadaypos, 
eicdaypi-oyai,  and  tKarams,  e^iarayat),  seems  scarcely 
to  do  justice  to  the  distinctive  implications  of 
either,  and  especially  fails  to  mark  the  clear  note  of 
the  higher  implication  of  ‘  awe’  that  sounds  in  the 
former.  The  interest  of  noting  how  completely  the 
notion  of  ‘  surprise,’ originally  present  in  6ay\ 3os,  has 
in  usage  retired  into  the  background  in  favour 
of  deeper  conceptions,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
employment  of  the  strengthened  form  of  the  verb 
eK0a/j.ptofj.ai  by  St.  Mark  (1433)  to  describe  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  Lord’s  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

When  St.  Matthew  (2(j37)  tells  us  that  Jesus  ‘  be¬ 
gan  to  be  sorrowful  (XvireiaGai)  and  sore  troubled  ’ 
(dSgyovelv),  St.  Mark,  varying  the  phraseology, 
says  (in  the  RV)  that  He  ‘  began  to  be  greatly 
amazed  (tKdaypeiadat)  and  sore  troubled  ( 1433). ’ 
Surely  the  rendering  ‘  amazed,’  however,  misses 
the  mark  here  :  the  note  of  the  word,  as  a  parallel 
to  dS^yoveiv  and  Xwrreiadai,  is  certainly  that  of 
anguish  not  of  unexpectedness,  and  the  commen¬ 
tators  appear,  therefore,  to  err  when  they  lay 
stress  on  the  latter  idea.  The  usage  in  the  LXX, 
both  of  the  word  itself  (Sir  309,  where  also,  oddly 
enough,  it  is  paralleled  with  Xvirtw)  and  of  its 
cognates,  seems  decisively  to  suggest  a  sense  for 
it  which  will  emphasize  not  the  unexpectedness 
of  our  Lord’s  experience,  but  its  dreadfulness, 
and  will  attribute  to  our  Saviour  on  this  awful 
occasion,  therefore,  not  ‘surprise,’  but  ‘anguish 
and  dread,’  ‘depression  and  alarm’  (J.  A.  Alex¬ 
ander),  or  even  ‘inconceivable  awe’  (Swete). 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  not  a  dog¬ 
matic,  but  an  exegetieal  one.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  attribute  to  the  human  soul  of  the  Lord  all  the 
emotions  which  are  capable  of  working  in  the  depths  of  a  sin¬ 
less  human  spirit  (cf.  .1.  A.  Alexander’s  excellent  note  on  Mk 
81IJ  and  Swete’s  on  Mk  68).  But  certainly  the  employment  of 
the  verb  ixOxypieyxi  here  by  St.  Mark  affords  no  warrant  for 
thinking  of  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  as  if  it  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  our  Lord,  and  as  if  it  consisted  in  large  part  of  the 
surprise  and  perplexity  incident  upon  discovering  it  to  be  worse 
than  He  had  anticipated  (cf.  the  otherwise  admirable  note  of 
Dr.  Swete,  in  loc. — ‘  long  as  He  had  foreseen  the  Passion,  when 
it  came  clearly  into  view  its  terrors  exceeded  His  anticipations  ’ ; 
A.  J.  Mason,  The  Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth ,  pp. 
135-138—*  when  the  hour  came,  it  exceeded  all  His  expecta¬ 


tions  ’).  On  the  contrary,  the  usage  of  the  word  combines  with 
the  context  here  to  suggest  that  its  whole  force  is  absorbed  in 
indicating  the  depths  of  soul-agony  through  which  our  Lord 
was  called  upon  to  pass  in  this  mysterious  experience.  On  the 
terms  employed,  the  note  of  l’earson,  On  the  Creed,  ed.  1835, 
p.  281  ;  ed.  New  York,  1847,  pp.  288-289,  is  still  worth  consult¬ 
ing. 

In  studying  the  emotional  life  of  our  Lord’s  human  spirit 
during  His  life  on  earth,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  nothing  in  point  of  fact  is  more  striking  than  the 
richness  of  the  vocabulary  by  means  of  which  lie  is  pictured  to 
us  as  the  ‘  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,’  and  the 
slenderness  of  the  suggestion  that  lie  may  have  been  subject 
to  the  surprises  which  constitute  so  large  an  element  in  the 
lives  of  mere  men.  So  far  as  the  explicit  assertions  of  the 
Evangelic  narratives  go,  it  would  seem  that  the  unexpected 
never  happened  to  Jesus.  Neither  surprise,  nor  astonishment, 
nor  amazement,  nor  suspense,  nor  embarrassment,  nor  per¬ 
plexity,  nor  distraction,  is  ever,  in  so  many  words,  attributed 
to  Him.  Those  who  would  discover  in  the  narratives,  never¬ 
theless,  some  ground  for  supposing  that  lie  may  have  experi¬ 
enced  these  emotions  (e.g.  A.  J.  Mason,  The  Conditions  of 
our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth,  pp.  135-138 ;  T.  Adamson,  Stxuiies 
of  the  Mind  in  Christ,  pp.  11,  12,  187  :  and  in  its  extremity, 
E.  A.  Abbott,  Philornythus,  on  which  see  Southern  Presbyterian 
Review,  Oct.  1884,  ‘  Some  Recent  Apocryphal  Gospels,'  p.  733  It'.), 
must  needs  depend  on  an  inferential  method,  the  inconclusive¬ 
ness  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  of  old,  as,  for 
example,  by  Augustine  (e.g.  c.  Faust.  Munich,  xxii.  13),  who 
remarks  upon  its  equal  applicability  to  the  anthropomorphisms 
of  the  OT. 

‘Wonder’  (AV  ;  RV  ‘marvelling’),  to  be  sure,  is  attributed 
to  Jesus  on  two  occasions  (Mt  81°  ||  Lk  79,  Mk  fit).  Rut  the 
term  used  (Oxuyx^si)  is  on  both  occasions  precisely  that  one 
which  least  of  all  implies  ‘surprise,’  which  declares  its  object 
rather  extraordinary  than  unexpected.  ‘W xoax-lx,'  remarks 
Schmidt  (op.  oit.  p.  184),  ‘is  perfectly  generally  “to  wonder" 
or  “  to  admire,"  and  is  distinguished  from  bxy/3 10  precisely  as 
the  German  sick  wundem  or  bcumndern  is  from  staunen  ;  that 
is,  what  has  specially  seized  on  us  is  in  the  case  of  lixuydluu 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  thing,  while  in  the  case  of 
Oxuptiiy  it  is  the  unexpectedness  and  suddenness  of  the  occur¬ 
rence.’  All  that  needs  be  imported  by  these  passages  is  that  the 
circumstances  adverted  to  were  in  themselves  remarkable  ;  and 
that  Jesus  recognized,  felt,  and  remarked  upon  their  remark¬ 
ableness, — in  the  one  instance  with  the  implication  of  admira¬ 
tion,  in  the  other  with  that  of  reprobation.  That  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  called  out  His  sense  of  the  incongruity  in  the 
situations  He  remarks  upon  were  unanticipated  by  our  Lord, 
and  therefore  when  observed  struck  Him  with  a  shock  of  sur¬ 
prise,  we  are  not  told.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

AMBASSAGE. — This  term  is  used  in  Lk  1432  (AV 
and  RV)  and  in  RV  of  Lk  1914  (more  accurately 
instead  of  AV  ‘ message’).  The  Greek  is  irpeapeia. 
Both  in  the  original  and  the  translation  the 
abstract  is  used  for  the  concrete  ;  a  term  meaning 
the  office  or  message  of  an  ambassador  or  body  of 
ambassadors  for  the  ambassadors  themselves. 

The  formation  of  the  word  is  not  fully  explained.  The  earlier 
form  both  in  English  and  French  was  ambassade.  The  French 
suffix  -age  (  =  Lat.  - aticum )  is  usually  found  in  words  transferred 
from  France,  hut  ’sometimes  it  was  added  to  English  words. 
Ambassage  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  both.  It  may  he  either 
a  formation  from  a  French  root  or  a  softening  of  ambassade  by 
the  influence  of  analogy.  The  word  was  accented  by  some  oh 
the  first  syllable,  by  others  on  the  second.  An  alternative 
spelling  was  embassage.  Both  forms  are  obsolete,  being  suit- 
planted  by  embassy,  the  direct  equivalent  of  ambassade. 

In  Lk  l42li‘3s  Jesus  is  speaking  of  discipleship 
and  the  necessary  condition  of  entire  surrender  to 
spiritual  authority.  And  He  gives  in  illustration 
the  parable  which  teaches  the  folly  of  entering  on 
an  enterprise  without  counting  the  cost.  A  prince 
who  has  provoked  to  war  a  superior  power  will 

do  well  to  send  an  ambassage  to  sue  for  peace _ 

peace  without  honour.  The  man  whose  force  of 
character  is  not  able  to  withstand  and  overcome 
the  worldly  obstacles,  must  in  some  form  or  other 
make  compromise  with  the  worldly  powers.  He  is 
not  (it  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  (For  other  inter¬ 
pretations  see  Trench  and  the  Commentators). 

The  second  occurrence  (Lk  1914)  is  in  the  parable 
of  the  Founds ;  not  in  the  main  part,  which  bears 
resemblance  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  but  in 
one  of  two  verses  (vv.R2J)  directed  to  a  subsidiary 
aspect  of  the  situation.  While  the  servants  of  the 
distant  dignitary  are,  in  his  absence,  carrying  out 
instructions  and  using  opportunities,  a  section  of 
his  subjects  resolve  to  cast  off  his  authority.  To 
this  effect  they  send  au  embassy.  When  he  returns 
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lie  rewards  the  faithful  and  executes  punishment 
on  tlie  disloyal.  The  application  is  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  term  irpetr^eLa  (from  irpta^vs,  ‘old’)  belongs 
to  classical  Greek,  and  it  contains  an  expression  of 
the  rule  that  responsible  duties  of  statecraft  are 
naturally  entrusted  to  approved  elders  and  heads 
of  families.  St.  Paul  uses  the  corresponding  verb 
in  2  Co  520,  where  he  describes  the  Christian 
ireachers  as  ‘  ambassadors  for  Christ,’  and  in 
Sph  620  the  idea  is  repeated.  Perhaps  we  may 
connect  the  occurrence  of  tr par  pela.  in  the  Third 
Gospel  with  St.  Luke’s  apparent  preference  of 
‘  presbyter  ’  to  ‘  bishop’  (Ac  2017),  ana  his  repeated 
use  of  presbyterion  for  the  body  of  Jewish  elders 
( Lk  22°“,  Ac  45  22°).  For  the  terms  are  expressive 
of  dignity,  and  in  St.  Luke’s  literary  style  a  sense 
of  dignity  is  clearly  shown. 

It  is  further  notable  that  commentators  are  able 
to  refer  the  suggestion  of  both  these  parables  to 
contemporary  history.  The  former  corresponds 
with  the  struggle  between  Antipas  and  his  father- 
in  law,  Haretli,  king  of  Arabia;  the  latter  is 
illustrated  by  Herod,  by  Archelaus,  and  by  Anti¬ 
pas,  each  of  whom  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  an 
enhancement  of  power.  But  details  apply  to  the 
case  of  Archelaus,  who  put  his  friends  in  command 
of  cities,  and  against  whom  the  Jews  sent  to  the 
emperor  an  embassy  of  fifty  men  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII. 
xi.  1).  R.  Scott. 

AMBITION.  — T1  le  word  ‘  ambition  ’  is  not  found 
in  the  AV  or  RV,  but  the  propensity  signified  is, 
of  course,  represented  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
derivation  is  Latin  [ambi,  ‘about,’ and  ire,  itum, 
‘to  go’],  meaning  a  going  about  in  all  directions, 
especially  with  a  view  to  collecting  votes.  It  thus 
means  to  have  such  a,  desire  as  to  make  one  go 
out,  of  one’s  way  to  satisfy  it,  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  denotes  the  object  which  arouses  such  desire 
and  effort.  Asa  psychological  fact,  Ambition  may 
be  defined  as  a  natural  spring  of  action  which 
makes  for  the  increment  of  life.  Ethically  speak¬ 
ing,  it  takes  its  colour  from  the  object  towards 
which  it  is  directed.  In  ordinary  use  it  implies 
blame  ;  but  in  true  Christianity,  where  the  utmost 
is  given  for  the  highest,  it  is  otherwise. 

In  the  Epistles  the  verbs  Siuku,  (nrovSdfa,  farla) 
are  used  figuratively  for  this  propensity  (I’ll  312, 
2  I*  314,  Ro  10s) ;  but  perhaps  a  nearer  synonym  is 
£77X601  with  its  corresponding  substantive  £77X05  (as 
in  1  Co  14' •  J2.  o»,  cf  Weymouth’s  NT  in  Modern 
Speech),  though  £77X05  in  a  good  sense  is  generally 
translated  ‘zeal,’  and  in  a  bad  sense  ‘jealousy,’ 
both  words  being  of  rather  broader  significance 
than  ‘ambition.’ 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  literary  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Gospel  narratives  that  such  an  abstract 
idea  as  ambition  can  be  found  only  under  some 
picturesque  phrase,  e.g.  ‘lamp  of  the  body’  (Mt 
622, 23),  ‘  food  MI11  434).  ‘  To  cut  off  the  right  hand  ’ 

or  ‘  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye  ’  is  the  expression 
used  by  our  Lord  for  destroying  one’s  dearest 
ambition,  whether  it  is  controlling  one’s  energies 
or  directing  one’s  imagination  (Mk  943f-,  cf.,  as 
Trench  points  out,  the  use  of  6cf>0a\p. 6s  norypbs  [Mt 
ti23,  Mk  722]  for  ‘  envy  ’). 

But  although  there  is  no  explicit  reference  to 
Ambition  in  the  NT,  it  is  so  characteristic  a  fact 
of  human  nature  that  a  large  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  might  be  exhibited  in  relation  to  it. 
And  because  it  is  capable  of  being  bent  towards 
lofty  as  well  as  sinister,  or  at  least  selfish  ends, 
Christian  ethics  seems  from  one  point  of  view  to 
be  the  exaltation  of  Ambition,  from  another  its 
deposition. 

1.  For  Ambition. — Christ’s  method  was  to  use 
the  fact  of  Ambition  and  purify  it  by  exercising 
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it  on  the  highest  objective.  The  call  to  the  first 
disciples  was  an  appeal  to  their  ambition  for  a 
higher  life:  ‘Follow  me,  and  T  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men  ’  (Mt  419).  He  gave  primacy  to  an 
ambition  for  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom  over  all 
worldly  ambitions  in  the  words  :  ‘  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness’  (Mt  633). 
He  compared  the  earnestness  of  true  followers 
with  the  ambition  of  a  pearl-merchant  (Mt  13‘5), 
and  encouraged  the  religious  ambition  of  the 
young  ruler  by  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  new  and 
deeper  channel  (Mt  1921)  :  ‘  If  thou  wouldest  be 
perfect,  sell  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven.’  Ttwas  part  of  His  teaching 
to  set  before  Ilis  disciples  a  prize  to  aim  at  (Lk 
2229-30,  Mt  513- *4,  Jn  12®);  and  He  expected  them 
to  go  out  of  their  way  in  devotion,  and  to  all 
lengths  in  fidelity  (Lk  992  1426f- 1915'18,  Mt  2514"23),  in 
order  to  win  the  truest  praise  and  most  lasting 
success.  ‘  The  Christian  moral  reformation  may 
indeed  be  summed  up  in  this — humanity  changed 
from  a  restraint  to  a  motive  ’  (Ecce  Homo). 

2.  Against  Ambition. — But  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  said  that  the  aim  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  was  to  depose  Ambition  from  its  ruling 
place.  He  was  always  rebuking  (1)  inordinate 
desires  for  any  kind  of  selfish  satisfaction,  whether 
they  were  associated  with  greed  (Jn  (l27  ‘  food 
that  perisheth  ’ ;  Lk  624,  and  esp.  1216'21)  or  with 
pride  (Mt6*"4  ‘glory  of  men,’  2025'28  ‘lord  it,’  235'12 
‘  seen  of  men  and  called  Rabbi  ’) ;  or  (2)  even  a 
high-placed  desire  if  it  was  held  thoughtlessly  and 
without  counting  the  cost  (Lk  1428'33  the  builder 
and  the  king  who  failed  in  their  ambition  ;  Mk 
1036'40  the  sons  of  Zebedee  who  ‘  knew  not  what 
they  asked  ’).  Moreover,  Christ  cut  away  the 
very  tap-root  of  Ambition  by  turning  self  oat  of 
its  place  at  the  seat  of  the  motives  of  life,  in 
favour  of  a  living  trust  in  the  Father  and  an 
undivided  allegiance  to  Himself.  The  virtues 
which  are  most  prominent  in  the  Christian  ideal 
leave  no  room  at  all  for  Ambition  in  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  use  of  the  word.  For  Christianity 
demands  humility  (Mt  53  etc.,  Lk  14711  etc.,  Jn 
13i2-ir.),  generosity  (Mk  1243- 44,  Lk  630-31  1233  etc.), 
and  set f  -  renouncement  (Mt  1038- 3H,  Mk  1029, 80, 
Jn  1224-26). 

On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  Christ’s  teaching 
and  inspiration  on  Ambition  has  been  not  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  it,  but  to  control  and  chasten  it  by  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  other  standpoints, 
such  as  the  outlook  of  other-worldliness,  the  sense 
of  brotherhood,  and  personal  allegiance  to  Himself. 

Literature.— Lightfoot  (J.  B.),  Cambridge  Sermons,  217 ; 
Moore  (A.  L.),  Advent  to  Advent,  23!) ;  Shedd  (W.  G.  T.),  Sermons 
to  the  Spiritual  Man ,  371 ;  Mozley  (W.  B.),  University  Sermons, 
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AMEN. — Like  the  Greek  dp.rjv,  this  is  practically 
a  transliteration  of  the  Heb.  jpa,  which  itself  is  a 
verbal  adjective  connected  with  a  root  signifying 
to  make  firm,  establish.  In  the  last  instance,  and 
as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  it  is  an  indeclinable 
particle.  Barth  treats  it  as  originally  a  substan¬ 
tive  ( =  ‘  firmness,’  ‘  certainty  ’).  For  the  deriva¬ 
tion,  cf.  our  Eng.  ‘yes,’  ‘yea,’  which  is  also 
connected  with  an  old  verbal  root  of  similar  sig¬ 
nificance. 

As  a  formula  of  solemn  confirmation,  assever¬ 
ation  and  assent,  it  was  established  in  old  and 
familiar  usage  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  Its  function  is  specially  associated  with 
worship,  prayer,  the  expression  of  will  and  desire, 
the  enunciation  of  weighty  judgments  and  truths. 
Four  modes  in  which  Amen  is  used  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished — (1)  Initial,  when  it  lends  weight  to 
the  utterance  following.  (2)  Final,  when  used  by 
the  speaker  himself  in  solemn  confirmation  of  what 
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precedes.  (3)  Responsive,  when  used  to  express 
assent  to  the  utterance  of  another,  as  in  prayers, 
benedictions,  oaths,  etc.  (4)  Subscriptional,  when 
used  to  mark  the  close  of  a  writing,  but  hardly 
amounting  to  much  more  than  a  peculiar  variant 
of ‘Finis.’ 

The  subscriptional  Amen  requires  but  a  brief 
notice.  No  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  OT  ; 
and  as  regards  the  closing  Amen  in  the  several 
Scriptures  of  the  NT  there  is  for  the  most  part  a 
lack  of  textual  authority.  The  AV,  following  the 
TR,  in  most  instances  has  it ;  the  RV  in  most 
instances  omits  it.  Where  it  is  found,  in  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  writings  close  with  a  doxology, 
prayer,  or  benediction.  The  variations  of  authority 
in  such  cases  seem  to  a  large  extent  capricious : 
else  why,  e.g.,  Amen  at  the  end  of  1  Corinthians 
and  not  at  the  end  of  2  Corinthians  ?  The  closing 
Amen  in  each  of  the  Gospels,  though  without 
authority,  is  a  genuine  instance  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tional  use  of  later  times.  This  use  has  a  further 
curious  illustration  in  the  practice  of  copyists  of 
MSS  who  wrote  99  at  the  end  of  their  work,  this 
being  the  total  numerical  value  of  the  characters 
in  ap-qv.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  Biblical 
usage  of  ‘Amen.’ 

1.  A  men  in  the  OT. — The  formula  is  found  in  (a) 
the  Pentateuch  (Nu  522,  Dt  27  passim)  as  a  ritual 
injunction  (LXX  ytvoiTo  throughout).  (6)  In  1  K 
l36,  1  Ch  1636,  Neh  513,  Jer  11®  288  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  actually  used  (LXX  in  1  K  l36  ytvoiro 
ourm,  Jer  286  aXqffus,  elsewhere  dp-qv).  (c)  In  the 
Psalms  (4113  72l!’  8953  10648)  we  meet  with  its 
liturgical  use  (LXX  y evoiro).  The  most  common 
equivalent  for  Amen  in  the  LXX  is  yevoiro  ;  and 
with  this  may  be  compared  St.  Paul’s  familiar  pq 
yhono,  the  negative  formula  of  dissent  and  depre¬ 
cation. 

No  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  an  initial  Amen 
occurs.  Hogg  thinks  we  have  such  in  1  K  l36,  Jer 
11®  and  288  ;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Amen  is  a  responsive  assent  to 
something  that  precedes.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX 
rendering  in  Jer  288  {aX-qd&s)  shows  that  the  trans¬ 
lators  were  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  instance 
of  an  initial  Amen;  but  even  here  the  term  is 
really  an  ironical  response  to  the  false  prophecy  of 
Hananiah  in  vv.2'4.  Almost  all  the  instances, 
indeed,  in  which  Amen  is  met  with  in  the  OT  are 
examples  of  the  responsive  use  ;  the  only  consider¬ 
able  instances  of  the  final  use  being  found  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  three  divisions  of  the 
Psalter.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  further  in¬ 
stances  of  the  responsive  Amen  in  To  88  and  in 
Jth  1320  and  1510  (EV  in  the  latter  book  renders 
‘  So  be  it  ).  The  doubled  formula  (‘  Amen,  Amen,’ 
cf.  Jth  1320)  thus  used  is  naturally  explained  as  an 
expression  of  earnestness.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  among  the  Jews  at  a  much  later  period  Amen 
has  a  responsive  and  desiderative  use  in  connexion 
with  every  kind  of  expression  of  desire  and  feli¬ 
citation  ;  e.g.  ‘  May  he  live  to  see  good  days : 
Amen  !’ 

2.  Amen  in  the  Gospels.- — We  must  set  aside 
the  instances  of  subscriptional  Amen  (see  above) 
as  without  authority.  In  Mt  613  some  ancient 
authorities  support  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  with  doxology  and  Amen ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Amen  here,  along  with 
the  doxology  which  it  closes,  is  not  original,  but 
due  to  liturgical  use  (see  ‘Notes  on  Select  Read¬ 
ings’  in  Westcott-Hort’s  NT  in  Greek,  ad  loc. ). 
In  all  the  other  instances  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
initial  Amen  that  is  found,  given  always  and 
only  as  a  usus  loquendi  of  Christ  in  the  formula,  I 
a/xfi  Xc’yoj  (cot),  according  to  the  Synoptists,  I 


and  apqv  apqv  Xeyto  vpiv  (cot),  according  to  St. 
John. 

Now,  whilst  final  Amen  as  a  formula  of  con¬ 
clusion  or  response  remains  unaltered  throughout 
in  NT  in  the  various  versions,  it  is  of  interest  to 
notice  the  different  ways  in  which  this  initial 
Amen  is  treated.  The  Vulgate,  e.g.,  invariably 
keeps  the  untranslated  form,  and  reads  Amen  (or 
Amen,  Amen)  dieo  vobis.  The  modern  Greek 
equivalent  is  d\q6 to?  (aXqd u>s  dXqdQs) ;  and  with 
this  accords  our  EV  ‘  Verily,’  and  also  Luther’s 
Wahrlich.  And,  indeed,  among  the  Synoptists 
themselves  there  are  indications  that  an  initial 
Amen  has  sometimes  been  replaced  by  another 
term.  This  is  specially  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke, 
who  has  only  6  instances  of  apqv  as  against  30  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  13  in  St.  Mark.  We  have, 
e.g.,  val  in  Lk  ll51  for  apqv  in  the  parallel  Mt  2336; 
aXqdQs  in  Lk  927  (cf.  Mt  1628,  Mk  91).  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  this  use  of  Amen  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
was  quite  a  peculiarity. 

The  very  Xeyoj  vfj.iv  alone  would  have  been  notice¬ 
able  as  a  mode  of  assertion  :  the  addition  of  apqv 
does  but  intensify  this  characteristic,  as  an  enforce¬ 
ment  and  corroboration  of  the  utterances  that  are 
thus  prefaced.  The  Heb.  ja«,  which  in  our  Lord’s 
time  was  usual  only  in  responses,  thus  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Him  as  an  expedient  for  con¬ 
firming  His  own  statement  ‘  in  the  same  way  as  if 
it  were  an  oath  or  a  blessing.’  Formulae  of  pro¬ 
testation  and  affirmation  involving  an  oath  were  in 
use  among  Rabbinical  teachers  to  enforce  teachings 
and  sayings,  and  with  these  the  mode  of  Jesus 
invites  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  attempt  of  Delitzsch  to  explain  this  Amen  (particularly 
in  the  double  form)  through  the  Aramaic  area  ‘I  say,’  cannot 
be  sustained.  Jannaris,  again  {Expos.  Times,  Sept.  1902, 
p.  564),  has  ventured  the  suggestion  that  i/xit  thus  used  is  a 
corruption  of  x  pxv  (i7  pxy);  but  interesting  and  ingenious  as 
this  may  be,  it  lacks  confirmation,  and  amongst  the  instances 
of  the  use  of  5  pxv  which  he  adduces  from  the’  LXX,  the 
papyri,  etc.,  not  one  suits  the  case  here  by  showing  any  such 
construction  as  x  px»  ipiv  in  use. 

A  parallel  between  Amen  and  our  ‘  Yes  ’  has  been 
already  suggested  :  and  in  the  NT  we  similarly 
find  apqv  and  val  closely  associated  (2  Co  l20.  Rev 
l7),  whilst  we  have  before  noticed  how  in  St. 
Luke  val  is  found  as  a  substitute  for  apqv.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that 
we  have  an  illustration  and  analogy  as  regards  the 
use  of  an  initial  Amen  in  the  use  of  an  intro¬ 
ductory  ‘Yes’  sometimes  found  in  English  (see, 
e.g.,  Shakspeare,  2  Hen.  IV.  I.  iii.  36  ;  l’ope,  Moral 
Essays,  i.  1). 

The  double  Amen,  which  occurs  25  times  in  St. 
John,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  has  provoked 
much  curiosity  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  explained.  If 
Jesus  used  as  a  formula  in  teaching  now  apqv  Xeyo> 
vpiv  and  again  apriv  apqv  Xeyoj  vpiv,  it  is  very 
strange  that  the  Synoptics  should  invariably  re¬ 
present  Him  as  using  the  former,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  invariably  as  using  the  latter.  Why  not 
instances  of  both  promiscuously  through  all  the 
Gospels  if  the  two  were  thus  alike  used  ? 

The  statement  that  the  Johannine  form  ‘intro¬ 
duces  a  truth  of  special  solemnity  and  importance  ’ 
(as  Plummer  in  Camb.  Gr.  Test,  fur  Schools,  etc., 

‘  St.  John,’  note  on  ch.  I®1)  is  quite  gratuitous,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  our 
Lord  will  show.  It  is  too  obviously  a  dictum  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  truth  is,  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  exclamatory  character  of  dpqv 
as  a  particle  in  this  special  use,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  in  its  being  thus  repeated  ;  and  we 
have  the  analogy  of  the  repeated  Amen  in  re¬ 
sponses,  as  noticed  above.  Why  St.  John  alone 
should  give  the  formula  in  this  particular  way  is  a 
further  question.  If  a  consideration  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  connected  with  the  composition  of  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  form  in 
which  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  there  presented 
we  have  not  His  vpsissima  verba,  we  may  most 
naturally  regard  the  repetition  of  a/x-qv  as  a  peculi¬ 
arity  due  to  the  Evangelist,  and  (taking  the 
evidence  of  the  Synoptists  into  account)  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  form  actually  used  by  Jesus. 

3.  Amen  in  the  rest  of  the  NT. — In  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  Amen  occurs  in  the  NT  out¬ 
side  the  Gospels,  it  is  almost  entirely  found  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  prayers,  doxologies,  or  benedictions,  as 
a  solemn  corroborative  conclusion  (final  use).  In 
addition,  we  have  the  responsive  use  of  Amen  illus¬ 
trated  in  1  Co  1416  (see  below,  s.  ‘Liturgical  use’) 
and  Rev  514 :  and  a/xyr  in  Rev  2220  is  responsive 
to  the  tpxo/j-cu  rax>J  preceding.  Extra -canonical 
writings  furnish  plentiful  examples  of  the  same 
use.  Two  instances,  again,  of  an  introductory 
Amen  in  the  Apocalypse  (712  194),  as  a  form  of 
exultant  acclamation,  are  interesting,  but  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  initial  Amen  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels. 

Amen  as  a  substantive  appears  in  two  forms : 
(1)  rb  (2)  6  a/x-qv.  We  meet  with  the  former 
in  1  Co  1416  and  2  Co  l20.  In  both  cases  there 
appears  to  be  a  reference  to  a  liturgical  Amen.  In 
the  latter  passage,  indeed,  it  might  be  contended 
that  a/xr)v  is  merely  in  correspondence  with  vai, 
both  simply  conveying  the  idea  of  confirmation 
and  assurance ;  but  if  we  follow  the  better  sup¬ 
ported  reading  (as  in  RY)  the  presence  of  such  a 
reference  can  hardly  be  .denied. 

The  use  of  6  ap-qv  as  a  name  for  our  Lord  in  Rev 
314  is  striking  and  peculiar.  The  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  explain  it  by  reference  to  2  Co  l20  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  curious  expression  ‘  the  God  of 
Amen’  (EV  ‘the  God  of  truth’)  in  Is  6516  is  not 
sufficiently  a  parallel  to  afford  an  explanation,  for 
the  Amen  in  this  case  is  not  a  personal  name,  but 
the  EV  furnishes  a  satisfactory  equivalent  in  the 
rendering  ‘  truth.’  Surely,  however,  there  need  be 
little  difficulty  about  the  use  of  such  a  term  as  a 
designation  of  Jesus.  Considering  the  wealth  of 
descriptive  epithets  applied  to  Him  in  the  NT  and 
other  early  Christian  writings,  and  also  the  termin¬ 
ology  favoured  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  must  feel  that  this  use  of  Amen,  if  bold,  is  not 
unnatural  or  unapt,  so  suggestive  as  the  term  is 
of  truth  and  firmness.  Another  but  very  different 
use  of  Amen  as  a  proper  name  may  be  mentioned. 
Among  certain  of  the  Gnostics  ayfiv  figured  as  the 
name  of  an  angel  (Hippolytus,  Philo sophumena, 
ccxviii.  79,  ccciv.  45). 

4.  Amen  in  liturgical  use. — (a)  Jewish. — In  the 
Persian  period  Amen  was  in  use  as  ‘  the  responsory 
of  the  people  to  the  doxology  of  the  Priests  and 
the  Levites’  (see  Neh  86,  1  Ch  1636,  Ps  10648).  In 
the  time  of  Christ  it  had  become  an  established 
and  familiar  formula  of  the  synagogue  worship  in 
particular,  the  response  used  in  the  Temple  being 
a  longer  form  :  ‘  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  glory 
of  His  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  !  ’  In  still  later 
times  a  formula  of  response  was  used  which  was 
.apparently  a  combination  of  the  synagogue  Amen 
with  the  Temple  responsory  :  ‘  Amen  :  praised  be 
the  great  Name  for  ever  and  ever  !’  In  the  syna¬ 
gogue  service  the  Amen  was  said  by  the  people  in 
response  to  the  reader’s  doxology.  (In  the  great 
synagogue  of  Alexandria  the  attendant  used  to 
signal  the  congregation  with  a  flag  when  to  give 
the  response).  Amen  was  also  the  responsory  to 
the  priestly  blessing. 

Responsive  Amen  at  the  end  of  prayers  was 
evidently  an  old  custom  among  the  Jews.  In 
later  times  they  are  said  to  have  discouraged  this, 
because  Amen  at  the  end  of  every  prayer  had 
become  the  habit  of  Christians.  The  use  of  Amen 
in  this  connexion  was  thus  considerably  restricted ; 


but  certain  synagogue  prayers  were  still  specified 
as  to  he  followed  by  the  Amen. 

The  Rabbis  in  their  liturgical  exactness  rigor¬ 
ously  determined  the  sense  of  Amen,  and,  among 
other  things,  enjoined  that  every  doxology,  on 
whatever  occasion,  must  be  followed  by  this  re¬ 
sponse.  Curious  sayings  were  current  among 

them,  emphasizing  the  significance  and  value  of 
Amen.  Should,  e.g.,  the  inhabitants  of  hell  ex¬ 
claim  ‘Amen!’  when  the  holy  Name  of  God  is 
praised,  it  will  secure  their  release  (Yalk.  ii.  296 
to  Is  262). 

( b )  Christian.  —  This  use  of  Amen  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  borrowed  by  the  Christians  from  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  as,  indeed,  other  liturgical  fea¬ 
tures  were.  St.  Paul’s  words  in  1  Co  1416  are  of 
special  interest  here.  The  reader  is  so  to  recite 
his  prayers  that  the  ignorant  should  have  the 
boon  of  answering  the  Amen  to  the  doxology. 
The  iSuijT-qs  (ts'i'in)  for  whom  he  pleads  is  similarly 
considered  by  the  Rabbis,  and  they  give  the 
same  instruction.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  term  euxapicrria  used  here  by  St.  Paul  has  that 
special  and,  so  to  speak,  technical  sense  which 
it  afterwards  acquires  as  applied  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  that  so  ‘  the  Amen  ’  (to  a/xr/v)  intended 
is  specifically  the  response  connected  with  the 
observance  of  that  institution.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  reference  clearly  indicates  that  Amen 
as  a  responsory  in  Christian  worship  was  already 
a  regular  and  familiar  usage. 

It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist, 
in  the  special  sense  of  the  term,  that  the  Fathers 
particularly  mention  the  responsive  Amen,  and 
refer  to  it  as  said  after  the  doxology  with  which 
the  long  Prayer  of  Consecration  closed.  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol.  2),  Tertullian  (de  Spectacul.  25), 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Euseb.  HE),  and 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  35  in  1  Cor.)  make  such  refer¬ 
ence.  This  prayer,  of  course,  was  at  first  said 
aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all ;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  (after  the  8th  cent.)  the  custom  grew  for 
the  officiating  minister  to  say  it  sotto  voce.  Even 

then,  such  importance  was  attached  to  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  people  that  the  priest  Avas  required 
to  say  the  closing  Avoids  (‘world  without  end’) 
aloud,  so  that  then  the  ‘Amen’  might  be  said. 
This  in  the  West :  in  the  Greek  Church  it  Avas 
similarly  required  that  the  Avoids  of  the  institution 
should  be  said  aloud,  though  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer  Avas  said  inaudibly,  so  that  the  people 
might  hear  them  and  make  their  response.  A 
writer  of  the  9th  cent.  (Floras  Magister),  referring 
to  this  usage,  says :  ‘  Amen,  which  is  responded 
by  the  Avhole  church,  means  It  is  true.  This, 
therefore,  the  faithful  respond  at  the  consecration 
of  so  great  a  mystery,  as  also  in  every  prayer  duly 
said,  and  by  responding  declare  assent.’  A  similar 
use  of  Amen  at  the  end  of  the  Exhortation  (Avliich 
is  not  a  prayer),  commencing  the  second  part  of 
the  eucharistic  service  (see  Book  of  Common 
Prayer),  and  at  the  end  of  the  corresponding 
‘  Preface  ’  in  the  old  Gallican  Liturgy,  may  also 
be  pointed  out. 

Jerome  has  an  interesting  reference  to  the  loud 
congregational  Amen,  which  he  describes  as  re¬ 
sounding  like  thunder  (‘  ad  similitudinem  coelestis 
tonitrui’  —  Com.  ad  Galat.).  This  corresponds 
to  a  synagogue  custom  of  uttering  the  ‘Amen 
with  the  full  poAver’  of  the  voice  (Shab.  1196). 

The  modern  practice  of  singing  Amen  at  the 
close  of  hymns  in  public  Avorship  is  partly  due  to 
a  musical  demand  for  a  suitable  cadence  to  con¬ 
clude  the  tune :  but  it  is  also  in  harmony  Avith 
the  most  ancient  practice  of  closing  hymns  Avith 
doxologies,  Avhich  naturally  carried  an  Amen  Avith 
them.  The  discrimination  observable  in  some 
hymnals,  whereby  hymns  containing  a  prayer  or 
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a  doxology  are  closed  with  Amen  and  others  not, 
arises  from  misapprehension.  Amen  not  only 
means  ‘  So  be  it,’  but  equally  ‘  So  it  is,'  and  should 
thus  be  suitable  as  a  conclusion  to  all  hymns  that 
are  appropriate  for  Christian  worship. 

(c)  Mohammedan. — Anion"  the  Mohammedans 
Amen  is  used  liturgically,  but  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  It  is  universally  used  by  them  after  every 
recital  of  the  first  Sura  of  the  Koran — the  so-called 
Surat  al-F&tihat  ( =  Preface  or  Introduction).  This 
brief,  prayer-like  form  is  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  has  among  them  a  place  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Paternoster  amongst  Christians. 

Literature. — The  Bible  Dictionaries,  s.v. ;  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  s.v. ;  Berakhoth  i.  11-19;  H.  VV.  Hogg,  Jewish  Quart. 
Review,  Oct.  1896;  articles  in  Expository  Times,  by  Nestle 
(Jan.  1897),  and  Jannaris  (Sept.  1902);  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu 
(Eng.  tr.  1902,  p.  226 IT.) ;  Scudamore,  Notitia  Eucharistica. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

AM  HA’AREZ  (n?n  oy)  means  literally  ‘the 
people  of  the  land.’  Sometimes — particularly  in 
later  books  of  OT — it  is  found  in  the  plural  'ammi 
hd’drez  or  'ammi  hd’drdzdth.  Its  use  in  the  time 
of  Christ  indicates  the  following  development 
From  being  (1)  applied  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  land  (Gn  237- 13- 1S)  or  to  the  people  at  large  as 
a  body  (2  K  HH.i8.19.20  jgs  jqis  21  -4  etc.),  the  term 
came  (2)  to  be  used  to  designate  the  common  people 
as  distinguished  from  the  king,  princes,  priests, 
etc.  (Jer  44'-1,  Hag  24,  Zee  75),  and  (3)  like  ‘  pagan  ’ 
from  pagus,  was  applied  to  those  remote  from  or 
untouched  by  the  culture  (particularly  religious 
culture)  of  the  time,  till  it  became  (4)  finally, 
an  expression  of  contempt  meaning  ‘uncultured,’ 
‘rude,’  ‘barbarous,’  ‘irreligious,’  applied  to  a 
certain  class  or  even  to  a  member  of  that  class. 
To  the  'am  ha’drez  the  Pharisees  directly  refer  in 
•In  7 49  ‘This  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the 
Law  are  accursed.’ 

The  origin  of  this  cleavage  is  found  in  the  OT. 
At  the  Exile  we  are  told  ‘  none  were  left  save  the 
very  poor  of  the  people  of  the  land’  (fw  oy 
2  K  2414).  These  mingled  with  the  neighbouring 
non-Israelites  and  perhaps  also  with  the  settlers 
from  Assyria,  intermarrying  with  them,  and  prob¬ 
ably  adopting  their  customs.  Hence  at  the  Return 
both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  demanded  a  complete 
separation  (Ezr  91- 12,  Nell  1028'31)  between  the  re¬ 
turned  exiles  who  observed  the  Law  strictly,  and 
those  settlers  who  constituted  ‘  the  people  of  the 
land.’ 

This  idea  developed  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  party  called  ‘  Separatists,’  Hdsidtm  or  Pe- 
rushim  (Aram.  Perishayya ’ ;  see  art.  ‘  Pharisees  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB  iii.  p.  826b),  who  regarded  all  contact 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  ('am  hd’drez)  as  defiling, 
observed  a  strict  regime  of  ceremonial  purity,  and 
called  each  other  hdher  (i.e.  ‘brother’).  The  'am 
ha'drez  was  the  antithesis  of  the  hdher,  outside  the 
pale  of  this  higher  Judaism,  poor,  ignorant  of  the 
Law,  despised.  In  Rabbinical  literature,  where  he 
is  always  regarded  as  a  Jew,  many  definitions  of 
the  'am  hd’drez  are  given.  Thus  in  the  Talmud 
(Berakhdth  476)  he  is  described  as  one  ‘  who  does 
not  give  his  tithes  regularly,’  or  ‘who  does  not 
read  the  Shema  morning  and  evening,’  or  ‘  who  does 
not  wear  tephillim,’  or  ‘  who  has  no  meztizdh  on  his 
doorposts,’  or  ‘  who  fails  to  teach  his  children  the 
Law,’  or  ‘  who  has  not  associated  with  the  learned.’ 
Montefiore  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  denies  that 
such  sharp  cleavage  between  the  Hdsidtm  and  the 
urn  ha'drez  ever  existed  save  in  the  minds  of  later 
Rabbis  who  had  difficulty  in  defining  'am  hd’drez, 
and  consequently  he  questions  the  authenticity  of 
Jn  749,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  A  great  gulf 
and  much  bitterness  existed  between  the  two. 
A  Pharisee  would  not  accept  the  evidence  of  an 
'am  ha’dref  as  a  witness,  nor  give  him  his  daughter 
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in  marriage.  Even  the  touch  of  the  garment  of  an 
'am  hd’drez  was  defiling ;  and  Lazarus  (Ethics  of 
Judaism)  quotes  a  saying,  ‘  An  'am  ha’drez  may  be 
killed  on  the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  or  torn  like  a 
fish.’  This  can  hardly  be  taken  literally;  yet  it 
illustrates  the  feeling  which  doubtless  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  towards  the  'am  ha'drez.  The 
mind  of  Jesus  triumphed  over  this  narrow  spirit. 
In  these  poor  despised  outcasts  He  saw  iniinite 
possibilities  for  goodness.  They  were  the  objects 
of  His  special  care.  To  them  had  the  Father  sent 
Him,  for  at  the  very  worst  they  were  only  ‘  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ’  (Mt  106). 

.  Literature.  —  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (art.  'Am  -  haaretz ’) ; 
Schiirer,  GJV3  ii.  40  [Eng.  //,//'  ii.  ii.  22]  ;  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol .2 
(Index,  s.  ‘Am  haarez’);  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  i.  85  ;  Wiinsche,  Der  Bab.  Talm.  ii.  i.  295 ; 
Lazarus,  Ethics  of  Judaism,  Eng.  tr.  i.  Appendix,  note  48*, 
258;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1892,  ‘Origin  and 
Growth  of  Hebrew  Religion,’  pp.  497-502  ;  Rosenthal,  Vier 
Apokryphische  Bucher,  pp.  25-29;  Hamburger,  BEii.  54-56. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 

AMMINADAB  —  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord,  Mt  l4. 

AMON. — A  king  of  Judah  (c.  640  B.c.)  mentioned 
in  our  Lord’s  genealogy,  Mt  l10  (Gr.  'Apws,  RVm 

Amos). 

ANDREW  (’AvSpias,  ‘manly’). — In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Andrew  is  little  more  than  a  name  ;  but 
the  references  to  him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  leave  upon  our  minds  a 
wonderfully  clear  impression  of  the  manner  of 
man  he  was,  and  of  the  service  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Andrew  was  a 
native  of  Bethsaida  (Jn  l14),  but  afterwards  shared 
the  same  house  (Mk  l29)  at  Capernaum  (v.21) 
with  his  better  known  brother  Simon  Peter.  By 
trade  he  was  a  fisherman  (Mt  418),  but,  attracted 
by  all  that  he  had  heard  or  seen  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  a  time  at  least  he  left  his  old  work, 
and,  following  the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness, 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  his  disciples 
(Jn  l35-  40).  A  better  teacher  Andrew  could  not 
have  had  ;  for  if  from  John  he  first  learned  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  by  him  also  he  was 
pointed  to  the  promised  Deliverer,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
And  when,  accordingly,  the  Christ  did  come,  it 
was  to  find  Andrew  with  a  heart  ready  and  eager 
to  welcome  Him.  Of  that  first  interview  between 
the  Lord  and  His  new  disciple  the  Fourth  Evan¬ 
gelist,  who  was  himself  present,  has  preserved  the 
record  (Jn  l35’40),  and  he  it  is  also  who  tells  us 
that  no  sooner  had  Andrew  realized  for  himself 
the  truth  regarding  Jesus,  than  he  at  once  went 
in  search  of  his  brother  Peter  (vv.41-42).  And 
thus  to  the  first-called  of  Christ’s  disciples  (irptoro- 
kXtjtos,  according  to  a  common  designation  of 
Andrew  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers)  was  given 
the  joy  of  bringing  next  his  own  brother  to  the 
Lord.  The  call  of  James  and  of  John,  if  they 
had  not  been  previously  summoned,  would  seem 
to  have  followed  ;  but  in  none  of  these  instances 
did  this  imply  as  yet  more  than  a  personal  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Saviour.  The  actual  summons 
to  work  came  later,  when,  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Jesus  bade  Andrew,  along  with  the  same  three 
companions,  leave  his  nets  and  come  after  Him 
(Mt  418ff-).  And  this  in  turn  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  Andrew’s  appointment  to  a  place 
in  the  Apostolic  Band  (Mt  102ir-).  His  place, 
moreover,  was  a  place  of  honour,  for  his  name 
always  occurs  in  the  first  group  of  four,  and  it  is 
with  Peter  and  James  and  John  that  he  is  again 
associated  in  the  ‘private’  inquiries  to  Jesus  re¬ 
garding  the  time  of  the  Last  Things  (Mk  13s). 

Still  more  interesting,  however,  as  illustrating 
Andrew’s  character,  are  the  two  occasions  on  which 
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he  is  specially  associated  with  Philip,  the  only 
other  Apostle  who  bore  a  Greek  name.  The  first 
incident  occurred  at  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  when,  in  contrast  to  the  anxious,  cal¬ 
culating  Philip,  the  downright,  practical  Andrew 
thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  the  Saviour’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lad’s  little  store,  even  though  lie  too 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  could  effect  (Jn  65ff-). 
And  the  second  occurred  when  to  Philip,  again 
perplexed  by  the  desire  of  certain  Greeks  (Gentiles, 
therefore)  to  see  Jesus,  Andrew  suggested  that  the 
true  course  was  at  least  to  lay  the  request  before 
Jesus  Himself,  and  leave  Him  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  granted  (Jn 

After  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  incident 
already  referred  to  (Mk  133),  Andrew  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  only  subsequent 
reference  to  him  in  Scripture  is  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  in  Ac  l13.  Tradition,  however,  has 
been  busy  with  his  after-history ;  and  he  is  re¬ 
presented  as  labouring,  according  to  one  account, 
in  Scythia  (Eus.  HE  iii.  1),  whence  he  has  been 
adopted  as  the  patron  -  saint  of  Russia ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another,  in  Achaia.  In  any  case,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  he  was  martyred  at 
Patrae  in  Acliaia,  being  hound,  not  nailed,  to  the 
cross,  in  order  to  prolong  his  sufferings.  There 
is,  however,  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the 
cross  was  of  the  decussate  shape  (X)>  as  this  cross, 
usually  associated  with  his  name,  is  of  a  much 
later  date. 

A  striking  tradition  preserved  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
brings  Andrew  and  John  together  in  their  old  age  as  they  had 
been  in  their  youth  :  ‘  The  fourth  Gospel  [was  written  by] 
John,  one  of  the  disciples  ( i.e .  Apostles).  When  his  fellow- 
disciples  and  bishops  urgently  pressed  him,  he  said,  “  Fast  with 
me  [from]  to-day,  for  three  days,  and  let  us  tell  one  another  any 
revelation  which  may  be  made  to  us,  either  for  or  against  [the 
plan  of  writing].”  On  the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew, 
one  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  should  relate  all  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  all  should  review  [his  writing]  ’  (see  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John ,  p.  xxxv  ;  History  of  FT  Canon,  p.  523). 

It  is  also  deserving  of  mention  that  about  740  Andrew  became 
the  patron-saint  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  belief  that  his  arm 
had  been  brought  by  St.  Regulus  to  the  town  on  the  East  Coast 
that  now  bears  his  name. 

The  character  of  Andrew,  as  it  appears  in  the 
few  scattered  notices  that  we  have  of  him,  is  that 
of  a  simple,  kindly  man  who  had  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  as  proved  by  his  being  the  first  of 
the  Baptist’s  disciples  openly  to  follow  Jesus ;  who 
was  eager  to  share  with  others  the  privileges  he 
himself  enjoyed  (witness  his  search  for  Peter,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  Greeks) ;  and  who,  his  work 
done,  was  always  ready  to  efface  himself  (see 
especially  Lightfoot,  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions, 
p.  160  ff.).  Again,  when  we  think  of  the  Apostle 
in  his  more  official  aspect,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall 
that  he  was  not  only  the  first  home-missionary 
(Jn  l41),  but  also  the  first  foreign-missionary  (122a) 
—evidence,  if  evidence  be  wanted,  of  the  close 
connexion  between  the  two  spheres  of  work. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  noted  above,  and 
the  references  to  Andrew  in  the  different  Lives  of  Christ,  see 
II.  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  156  ff.  ;  the  present  writer’s 
The  Twelve  Apostles  (J.  M.  Dent),  p.  24  ff.  ;  Expositor,  1st  ser. 
vii.  [1882],  424  ff.  ;  Ker,  Sermons,  2nd  ser.  100  ff.  The  principal 
authority  on  Andrew's  traditional  history  is  Lipsius,  DieApokry- 

Shen  Aposteltjeschichten  und  Apostellegenden,  i.  p.  543 ff.;  cf. 

[.  R.  James  in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  His  place  in  Art  is 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i. 
p.  226 ff.  We  may  refer  also  to  Keble’s  poem  on  ‘St.  Andrew’s 
Day  ’  in  The  Christian  Year,  and  to  the  poem  on  ‘St.  Andrew 
and  his  Cross’  in  the  Lyra  Innocentium. 

George  Milligan. 

ANGELS. — The  statements  as  to  angels  which 
meet  us  in  the  Gospels  are  in  most  respects  the 
same  as  are  found  in  the  Jewish  literature  of 
the  period,  both  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical.  In 
the  main,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  appropriated 
the  Angelologv  of  current  Judaism  —  but  not 
without  critical  selection.  It  would  be  difficult 
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to  point  to  a  time  when  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  did 
not  believe  in  angels ;  yet  there  were  exceptions. 
Possibly  it  was  the  exuberance  of  the  belief  that 
produced  in  some  minds  a  reaction.  At  all  events, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  OT  known  to 
criticism  as  the  Priests’  Code  is  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  angels  ;  and  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
Sadducees,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  high- 
priestly  families,  protested  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
against  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  popular  notions  re¬ 
specting  angels  (Ac  23s). 

It  is  probable  that  belief  in  angels  is  originally 
a  corollary  from  the  conception  of  God  as  King. 
A  lone  king — a  king  without  a  court — is  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
recognition  of  God  as  King  is  the  earliest  and 
most  prevalent  of  Israel’s  conceptions  of  God,  we 
naturally  expect  the  belief  in  angels,  as  God’s 
court,  serving  Him  in  His  palace  and  discharging 
the  function  of  messengers,  to  be  ancient  and  per¬ 
vasive.  We  have  then,  doubtless,  a  very  primitive 
conception  of  angels  in  the  words  of  Micaiah  to 
Ahab,  in  1  K  2219  ‘  I  saw  Jahweh  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by 
him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  A  second 
and  quite  distinct  feature  of  the  Angelology  of  the 
OT  is  found  in  the  appearances  of  one  who  is  called 
‘the  Angel  of  Jahweh’ — who  is  described  as  un- 
distinguishable  from  man  in  appearance,  and  yet 
claims  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  Jahweh 
Himself  (Gn  182- 16- 17  32s4-  Jg  13s- 6- 22).  It  is 
noteworthy  as  a  feature  of  OT  criticism,  that,  as 
P  is  silent  as  to  angels,  so  the  appearances  of  an 
angel  as  a  manlike  manifestation  of  God  and  not  a 
mere  messenger,  are  confined  to  those  portions  of 
the  OT  which,  on  quite  other  grounds,  are  assigned 
to  JE.  Thirdly,  when  the  Jews  came  to  have 
more  exalted  views  of  God,  and  of  the  incompati¬ 
bility  between  Divinity  and  humanity,  spirit  and 
matter,  good  and  evil,  and,  in  consequence,  con¬ 
ceived  of  God  as  aloof  from  the  world  and  incapable 
of  immediate  contact  and  intercourse  with  sinful 
mortals,  the  doctrine  of  angels  received  more 
attention  than  ever  before.  The  same  inlluences 
which  led  the  Persians  to  frame  such  an  elaborate 
system  of  Angelology,  led  the  Jews,  during  and 
after  the  Exile,  to  frame  a  similar  system,  or  in 
some  respects  to  borrow  from  the  Persian  system  ; 
to  believe  in  gradations  among  the  angelic  hosts  ; 
to  give  names  to  those  who  were  of  high  rank, 
and  to  assign  to  each  of  these  some  definite  kind 
of  work  to  do  among  men,  or  some  province  on  the 
earth  to  administer  as  satrap  under  ‘  the  King  of 
Heaven’  (see  art.  ‘Zoroastrianism’  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Hastings’  DB). 

In  the  Gospels  there  are  clear  indications  of  the 
first  and  third  of  these  phases  of  belief.  The 
second  is  of  interest  to  the  NT  student  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  discipline  in  the  direction  of  Christology  ; 
and  as  such  has  no  further  importance  for  us  at 
present.  Ewald  has  said  (OT  and  NT  Theology,  p. 
79)  that  in  Christianity  there  is  ‘  no  denial  of  the 
existence  of  angels,  but  a  return  to  the  simpler 
colouring  of  the  early  narratives.’  So  far  as  sim¬ 
plicity  of  narrative  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  angel-incidents 
of  St.  Luke  and  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Genesis  on  the  other ;  but  in  the  NT  the  angel 
never  identifies  himself  with  Jahweh  as  is  done  in 
Genesis ;  and  there  are  in  the  NT  some  phases  of 
Angelology  which  belong,  not  to  ‘  the  early  narra¬ 
tives,’  but  to  post-exilic  conceptions. 

We  wish  now,  with  the  help  of  Jewish  literature, 
more  or  less  contemporary,  to  make  a  systematic 
presentation  of  those  beliefs  as  to  angels  which 
are  found  in  the  discourses  and  narratives  of  the 
four  Gospels.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  should 
find  it  helpful  to  keep  apart  the  utterances  of  our 
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Lord  from  t  he  descriptions  of  the  Evangelists  ;  but, 
in  fact,  there  is  such  complete  unity  of  conception 
underlying  both  discourses  and  narratives,  that  no 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  treating  them 
separately. 

1.  Angels  in  Heaven. — 1.  They  form  an  army 
or  host.  Lk  213  ‘  There  was  with  the  angel  (who 
appeared  to  the  shepherds)  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  ’  (arpaTia).  Our  Lord  carries  the 
military  metaphor  even  further  when  He  speaks 
of  ‘more  than  12  legions  of  angels’  (Mt  2653). 
Oriental  hyperbole  was  fully  employed  in  express¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  army,  ltev  511 
speaks  of  ‘  myriads  of  myriads  and  thousands  of 
thousands’ ;  and  He  1 222  speaks  of  ‘  the  myriads  of 
angels  ’■ — both  in  probable  allusion  to  Dn  710.  In 
Job  253  also  the  question  is  asked  :  ‘  Is  there  any 
number  of  his  armies  ?  ’  Similarly  the  Pal.  Targ. 
to  Ex  1212  tells  of  90,000  myriads  of  destroying 
angels  ;  and  in  Dt  346  the  same  Targum  speaks  of 
the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  being  revealed  to  the 
dying  Moses,  with  2000  myriads  of  angels  and 
42,000  chariots ;  as  2  K  617  tells  of  a  ‘  mountain 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha.’ 

2.  They  form  a  court.  Heaven  is  ‘God’s  throne’ 
(Mt  534  2322),  and  there  also  ‘the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory’  (Mt  19-8).  The 
angels,  as  courtiers,  stand  in  vast  multitudes  before 
the  throne  (Rev  5U  711).  As  in  earthly  courts  there 
are  gradations  of  rank  and  dignity,  so  in  heaven. 
It  is  St.  Paul  who  speaks  most  explicitly  of  ‘  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  ’ 
(Eph  310),  and  of  Christ’s  being  ‘exalted  far  above 
all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  and  dominion  ’ 
(Eph  l-1) ;  and  ‘  evidently  Paul  regarded  them  as 
actually  existent  and  intelligent  forces’  (Robinson, 
in  loco) ;  but  the  same  conception  presents  itself  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  reference  to  archangels,  who 
were  four,  or  in  some  authors  seven,  in  number : 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Uriel  being  those 
most  frequently  mentioned.  In  Lk  l19  the  angel 
who  appears  to  Zacharias  says :  ‘  I  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  ’ ;  as  in  To  1215 
the  angel  says  to  Tobit :  ‘  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  and  go  in  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One.’  Even  in  the  OT  the  angels  are  spoken 
of  as  forming  ‘a  council  ’ :  e.g.  iuPs  897,  where 
God  is  said  to  be  ‘  very  terrible  in  the  council  of 
the  holy  ones,’  and  in  Ps  821  where  He  is  said  to 
‘  judge  amidst  the  Elohim.’  This  idea  was  a  great 
favourite  with  later  Jews,  who  maintained  that 
‘  God  does  nothing  without  consulting  the  family 
above  ’  ( Sanhedrin ,  386).  To  the  same  circle  of  ideas 
belong  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  ‘  Every  one  that 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  the  Son  of 
Man  confess  before  the  angels  of  God  ;  but  he  that 
denieth  me  in  the  presence  of  men  shall  be  denied 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God’  (Lk  12s- 9). 
Evidently  the  angels  are  interested  spectators  of 
men’s  behaviour,  responsive  to  their  victories  and 
defeats,  their  sins  and  struggles  ;  and  we  are  here 
taught  that  to  be  denied  before  such  a  vast  re¬ 
sponsive  assembly  intensifies  the  remorse  of  the 
apostate,  as  to  be  confessed  before  them  intensifies 
the  joy  of  those  who  are  ‘faithful  unto  death.’ 
Again,  in  many  courts,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  Persians,  there  were  secretaries  or  scribes, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  ‘  book  of  records  ’ 
(Est  61),  in  which  the  names  and  deeds  of  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  king  were  honour¬ 
ably  recorded.  The  metaphor  of  heaven  as  a 
palace  and  court  is  so  far  kept  up,  that  the  Jews 
often  spoke  of  books  in  heaven  in  which  men’s 
deeds  are  recorded.  Not  only  do  we  read  in 
Slavonic  Enoch  195  of  ‘angels  who  are  over  the 
souls  of  men,  and  who  write  down  all  their  works 


and  their  lives  before  the  face  of  the  Lord’;  and 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  where  symbolism 
abounds,  of  ‘books’  being  ‘opened,’  and  of  the 
‘dead’  being  ‘judged  according  to  what  was 
written  in  the  books  ’  :  but  even  in  an  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  we  read  of  those  ‘whose  names  are 
in  the  book  of  life’  (Ph  43),  and  in  He  1 2-3,  of 
‘  the  church  of  the  firstborn  who  are  enrolled  in 
heaven  ’ ;  and  precisely  in  accord  with  the  above 
our  Lord  bade  His  disciples  rejoice,  because  their 
names  ‘are  written  in  heaven,’  i.e.  enrolled  for 
honour  (Lk  1020). 

3.  They  form  a  choir  in  the  heavenly  temple. 
The  description  of  heaven  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
quite  as  much  that  of  a  temple  as  a  palace. 
Heaven  contains  its  altar  (85  913),  its  censers  (58 
S3),  its  musicians  (58  152),  and  its  singers  (59  143 
15s).  In  extra-Biblical  literature  the  veil  is  often 
mentioned,  concealing  the  abode  of  God  in  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  within  which  the  archangels  are 
permitted  to  enter  (To  1212- 15,  Enoch  402).  The 
only  reference  in  the  Gospels  under  this  head  is 
the  song  of  the  angels,  described  in  Lk  213f\  It 
is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  reading  of  some  very 
ancient  Greek  MSS  (N*A1>D),  that  this  song,  like 
that  of  the  seraphim  in  Is  62,  is  a  triple  antiphonal 
one — 

‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  [heaven], 

Peace  on  earth, 

Among  men  [Divine]  good  pleasure.’ 

4.  They  are  ‘sons  of  God.'  In  this  respect  the 
saints  who  are  raised  again  are  ‘  equal  to  the 
angels’  (Lk  2036).  They  are  sons  of  God  by 
creation  and  by  obedience  (Job  l6  21  387).  They 
‘  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  filiation,  but  to  an  immediate  act  of  creation’ 
(Godet,  OT  Studies,  7) ;  thus  resembling  in  their 
origin  the  bodily  nat  ure  of  those  who  are  ‘  sons  of 
the  resurrection.’  Hence  we  find  that  they  are 
frequently  described  as  ‘holy’  (Mt  2531,  Mk  S38, 
Lk  92e,  Jobb1  1516,  Dn  813),  and  by  implication  we 
learn  that  angels  obey  God’s  will  in  heaven,  since 
we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  to  pray  that  God’s  holy 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  (Mt  610, 
cf.  Ps  10320). 

5.  They  are  free  from  sensuous  feelings.  This 
is  taught  in  Mt  2230  ‘  In  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  [as  men]  nor  are  given  in  marriage 
[as  women],  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.’  These  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord 
in  response  to  the  doubts  of  the  Sadducees  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection.  Christ’s  reply  is  in 
effect  this  :  The  source  of  your  error  is  that  you  do 
not  fully  recognize  the  power  of  God.  Yon  seem 
to  think  that  God  can  make  only  one  kind  of  body, 
with  one  sort  of  functions,  and  dependent  on  one 
means  of  life.  In  that  way  you  limit  unduly  the 
power  of  God.  ‘  In  that  age  ’  (Lk  2035),  ‘  when 
they  rise  from  the  dead’  (Mk  1225),  men  do  not  eat 
and  drink  (Ro  1417).  Not  being  mortal,  they  are  not 
dependent  on  food  for  nourishment,  nor  have  they, 
by  nature,  sensuous  appetites,  but  are  tVayyeXot 
(‘equal  to  the  angels’).  Thus  skilfully  did  Jesus 
give  a  double-edged  reply  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Sadducees  (Ac  238).  While  answering  their 
objection  against  the  resurrection,  He  affirms  that 
‘those  who  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that 
aithv,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  .  .  .  are 
equal  to  the  angels’ — thus  plainly  disclosing  His 
belief  in  angels  and  setting  it  over  against  their 
disbelief.  As  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  angels, 
Philo  speaks  of  them  as  daw/xaTOL  sal  ehSalfiores 
\pvxa.i  (‘  incorporeal  ami  happy  souls ’) ;  and  again, 
as  ‘bodiless  souls,  not  mixtures  of  rational  and 
irrational  natures  as  ours  are,  but  having  the  irra¬ 
tional  nature  cut  out,  wholly  intelligent  through¬ 
out,  pure-thoughts  (bo-yur/Aol,  elsewhere  \6yoc)  like 
a  monad’  (Drummond’s  Philo,  145-147  ;  cf.  Philo’s 
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Confusion  of  'longues,  ]>.  8,  Allegory,  iii.  62).  The 
Rabbis  interpreted  Dn  7W  to  teach  that  the  nature 
of  the  angels  is  tire.  ‘  They  are  nourished  by  the 
radiance  which  streams  from  the  presence  of  God. 
They  need  no  material  nourishment,  and  their 
nature  is  not  responsive  to  bodily  pleasures  ’ 
(Weber,  Jiitl.  Theol.*  167;  Pesikta,  57 it ;  Exodus 
R.  32).  They  are  also  said  to  be  1  spiritual  beings’ 
(Leu.  R.  24),  ‘without  sensuous  requirements’ 
(Yoma,  lih),  ‘without  hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy’ 
(Chug.  14).  The  Jewish  legends  which  interpret 
<)n  64  as  teaching  a  commingling  of  angels  with 
women,  so  as  to  produce  ‘mighty  men,  men  of 
renown,’  seem  at  variance  with  the  above  belief 
as  to  the  immunity  of  celestial  intelligences  from 
all  passion.  It  is  true  that  Jude  B  and  Enoch  153"7 
both  speak  of  the  angels  as  having  first  ‘left  their 
habitation  ’  in  heaven  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
deemed  capable  of  sexual  intercourse  implies  a 
much  coarser  conception  of  the  angelic  nature 
than  is  taught  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  of  Philo, 
and  of  the  Talmud. 

6.  They  have  extensive,  and  yet  limited,  know¬ 
ledge.  This  is  clearly  taught  in  one  utterance  of 
<  'hrist’s,  recorded  in  Mt  243ti||  Mk  1332  ‘  Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels 
of  heaven.’  The  implications  clearly  are  (1)  that 
angels  know  most  things,  far  better  than  men  ;  but 
(2)  that  there  are  some  things,  including  the  day  of 
the  Second  Advent,  which  they  do  not  know.  Both 
these  propositions  admit  of  copious  illustration 
from  Jewish  literature.  First,  as  to  their  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge.  There  .are  numerous  intimations 
of  the  scientific  skill  of  the  angels,  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  events  of  human  lives,  and  their 
prescience  of  future  events.  The  Book  of  Jubilees, 
a  pre-Christian  work  extensively  read,  affirms  (l27) 
that  Moses  was  taught  by  Gabriel  concerning 
Creation  and  the  things  narrated  in  Genesis  ;  that 
angels  taught  Noah  herbal  remedies  ( 1012),  and 
brought  to  Jacob  seven  tablets  recording  the 
history  of  his  posterity  (3221).  In  Enoch  8l  Azazel 
is  said  to  have  taught  men  metallurgy  and  other 
sciences  ;  as  Prometheus  was  said  to  have  taught 
the  Greeks.  In  To  1212  the  angel  assures  Tobit 
that  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  events  of  his 
troublous  days:  as  in  2S  1417-20  the  woman  of 
Tekoa  flatters  Joab  that  he  was  ‘as  wise  as  an 
angel  of  God  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the 
earth.’  But  this  knowledge  has  its  limits.  Angels 
were  supposed  to  understand  no  language  but  He¬ 
brew  ( Chac/igah,  16a).  In  2  Es  452,  in  revealing 
eschatological  events,  the  angel  gives  the  tokens 
of  the  coming  end,  but  confesses  his  ignorance  as 
to  whether  Esdras  will  be  alive  at  the  time.  The 
Midrash  on  Ps  2514  affirms  that  ‘  nothing  is  hidden 
from  the  angels  ’ ;  but  according  to  Sanhedrin, 
99«,  and  other  Talmudic  passages,  ‘  they  know  not 
the  time  of  Israel’s  redemption.’  In  1  P  l12  we  are 
told  that  ‘  the  angels  desire’  (but  in  vain)  ‘to  look 
into  ’  some  of  the  NT  mysteries ;  and  in  Slav. 
Enoch  243  402,  Enoch  tells  his  children  that  not 
even  the  angels  know  the  secrets  which  he  discloses 
to  them. 

7.  They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  salvation  of 
men.  We  gather  this  from  the  evident  joy  with 
which  angels  announced  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem.  The  angel  who 
brought  the  ‘  tidings  of  great  joy’  (Lk  21U)  clearly 
felt  the  joy  himself;  and  the  song  which  the 
heavenly  host  sang  in  praise  to  God  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  joyous  hearts.  Even  more  explicitly  is 
this  taught  in  Lk  1510  ‘There  is  joy  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.’  The  word  trwiriov  seems  here  to  mean 
‘in  the  midst  of,’  ‘among.’  ‘Joy  is  manifest  on 
every  countenance.’  Even  if  the  joy  intended  be 
‘  the  joy  of  God,  which  breaks  forth  in  presence  of 
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the  angels’  (Godet,  in  loco),  still  the  implication 
would  be  that  the  heart  of  the  angelic  throng  is 
en  rapport  with  the  heart  of  ‘  the  happy  God.’ 
Un  this  point  the  words  of  the  angel  are  instruc¬ 
tive  which  are  recorded  in  Rev  2210  ‘  1  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  with  them  that  keep  the  words 
of  this  book.’  The  interpreting  angel  confesses  to 
unity  of  service  with  the  Church,  and  in  so  doing 
implies  a  oneness  of  sympathy  and  love  with  the 
saints.  So  also  when,  in  1  P  l12,  we  read  that  ‘the 
angels  desire  to  look  into’  the  marvels  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  there  is,  as  Dr.  Hort  says,  ‘a  glimpse  of  the 
fellowship  of  angels  with  prophets  and  evangelists, 
and  implicitly  with  the  suffering  Christians  to 
whom  St.  Peter  wrote.’  The  same  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Church  appears  in  Eph  310, 
where  we  are  taught  that  one  great  purpose  which 
moved  God  to  enter  on  the  work  of  human  salva¬ 
tion  was,  that  ‘  through  the  Church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  might  be  made  known  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.’  The 
Church  on  earth  is  the  arena  on  which  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  are  displayed  for  the  admiration  and 
adoration  of  ‘the  family  in  heaven’  (Eph  315). 

ii.  Angels  as  Visitants  to  Earth. —  1.  To 
convey  messages  from  God  to  man. — (a)  In  dreams. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  appearances  of 
the  angels  are  in  dreams  to  Joseph,  bidding  him 
acknowledge  Mary  as  his  wife  (Mt  l20),  take  the 
young  child  and  His  mother  to  Egypt  (213),  and 
return  to  Palestine  on  the  death  of  Herod  (219). 
The  only  OT  parallel  to  this  is  Gn  31n,  where 
Jacob  tells  his  wives  that  ‘  the  angel  of  God  spake  ’ 
to  him  ‘  in  a  dream.’ 

( b )  In  other  instances  the  message  of  the  angel  is 
brought  in  full,  wakeful  consciousness.  It  was 
while  Zacharias  was  ministering  at  the  altar  of 
incense  in  the  Holy  Place  that  an  angel  who  called 
himself  Gabriel  appeared,  foretelling  the  birth  of 
John  (Lk  ln).  It  was  while  the  shepherds  were 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  that  the  angel  stood 
near  them  and  directed  them  to  the  babe  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Lk2911);  and  it  is  narrated  by  the  three 
Synoptists  that  it  was  through  angelic  agency 
that  the  disciples  were  informed  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  St.  Matthew  narrates  that  it  was  an  angel 
who  had  ‘descended  from  heaven’  (282),  that  spoke 
to  the  women  at  the  tomb  (‘285- 7).  St.  Mark 
speaks  of  a  young  man  ‘  arrayed  in  a  white  robe  ’ 

( 1 65),  and  St.  Luke  of  ‘two  men  in  dazzling 
apparel’  (244),  who  assured  the  women  that  Christ 
was  risen.  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
silent  as  to  angelic  appearances  at  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  but  he  bears  testimony  to  the  popular  belief 
in  angelic  voices  (Jn  1229).  When  a  voice  came 
from  heaven,  saying,  ‘  I  have  glorified  and  will 
again  glorify  (my  name),’  the  Evangelist  records : 

‘  Some  of  the  people  said,  An  angel  spake  to  him.’ 

We  reserve  for  special  consideration  the  sacredly 
mysterious  interview  of  the  angel  Gabriel  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Lk  l26'38).  The  salutation  of  the 
angel  was:  ‘Hail,  thou  favoured  one  !  The  Lord 
is  with  thee.’  When  she  was  perplexed  at  the 
saying,  the  angel  announced  :  ‘  Thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb  and  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus.’  This  Son  is  further  described  as 
‘Son  of  the  Most  High’  and  He  to  whom  ‘the 
Lord  God  w  ill  give  the  throne  of  his  father  David.’ 
Then,  in  reply  to  the  Virgin’s  further  doubts  and 
perplexities,  the  angel  vouchsafes  the  dread  ex¬ 
planation,  ‘  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  (Scra/ns)  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee.  ...  No  word  from  God  shall  be 
devoid  of  power.’  The  full  consideration  of  these 
words  will  be  fittingly  considered  under  ANNUNCIA¬ 
TION  (which  see).  On  us  it  seems  to  devolve  to 
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speak  of  the  view  which  arose  very  early  in  Jewish 
Christian  circles,  and  which  regarded  the  angel  as 
not  merely  the  messenger,  hut  the  cause  of  the 
conception.  It  was  a  general  belief  among  the 
Jews  that  a  spoken  word  has  causal  efficacy.  This 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  spells 
and  charms.  And  if  every  spoken  word  is  mighty, 
the  words  of  God  are  almighty.  The  expression 
‘  No  word  from  (irapa)  God  shall  be  devoid  of 
power’  (Lk  l37)  was  accordingly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  message  brought  from  God  through 
the  angel  had  causal  efficacy  :  the  Divine  word 
spoken  by  the  angel  caused  the  conception.  In 
the  Protevangelium  of  James  ( 1 12)  the  angel  is 
recorded  to  have  said  :  ‘Thou  shalt  conceive  from 
His  word  ’  (£k  rod  \6yov  avrou),  and  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  occurs  in  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  curious  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Church,  that  the  Virgin  conceived  through 
the  ear.  The  word  of  the  angel,  which  was  a 
Divine  message,  reached  the  Virgin  through  the 
ear.  The  ear  was  thus  believed  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  Divine  potency  was  operative. 
Even  Augustine  says  :  ‘  Virgo  per  aurem  impreg- 
nabatur.’  As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  may 
note  that  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  angel 
Gabriel  is  called  ‘  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ 
(31S  723  9s6).  In  pseudo-Matthew  (c.10),  Joseph  says  : 
‘  Why  do  ye  mislead  me  to  believe  that  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  hath  made  her  pregnant  ?  ’  and  in  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  the  Virgin  explains  her 
condition  to  Joseph  in  these  words :  ‘The  case  is 
the  same  as  it  was  with  Adam  whom  God  created. 
He  said,  “  Let  him  be  ”  ;  and  he  was.’ 

2.  Angels  as  performing  physical  actions.  This 
is  an  ancient  representation  of  which  the  OT 
furnishes  many  instances  :  Ps  91nf<  (cited  Mt  46,  Lk 
4m),  ‘angels  .  .  .  shall  bear  thee  up  on  their  hands’ ; 
in  Dn  622  angels  shut  the  lions’  mouths  ;  in  Ps  347 
angels  encamp  round  about  them  that  fear  God ; 
so  in  Apocrypha  (Bel  **,  Three  26).  It  is  therefore 
precisely  in  accord  with  Jewish  modes  of  thought 
that  we  read  in  Mt  282  ‘  There  was  a  great  earth¬ 
quake  :  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 
heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  away  the  stone  ’ ;  and 
in  Mk  l18  ‘  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  the 
angels  ministered  unto  him  ’  (cf.  Mt  411). 

3.  As  performing  psychical  actions.  When  Jesus 
was  in  the  garden,  and  ‘  being  in  an  agony  prayed 
more  earnestly,’  we  are  told  that  ‘there  appeared 
to  him  an  angel  from  heaven  strengthening  him  ’ 
(Lk  2243).*  So  in  Dn  1017f-  Daniel  records  that 
there  was  ‘  no  strength  in  him,  and  no  breath 
left  in  him,’  and  an  angel  ‘touched  him  and 
strengthened  him.’  The  Hebrews  drew  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical. 
It  was  in  their  regard  just  as  easy  for  these 
spiritual  existences  to  roll  away  a  stone  as  to 
infuse  vigour  into  the  system,  and  give  power  to 
the  enfeebled  nerves  and  will. 

i.  Angels  are  deputed  to  guard  the  righteous 
from  danger.  In  Gn  247  Abraham  prays  for  his 
servant :  ‘  May  God  send  his  angel  before  thee  ’ ; 
and  Jacob  saw  angels  ‘ascending  and  descending’ 
over  him  in  his  sleep  (Gn  2812).  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  a  Jewish  belief  not  merely  that 
angels  are  sent  to  guide  and  guard  men,  but  also 
that  every  man  has  his  own  guardian  spirit,  or,  as 
others  teach,  two  guardians.  In  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Berakhotli  (606),  when  a  man  goes  into  an 
unclean  place,  he  prays  his  guardian  angels  to  wait 
outside  till  he  returns.  In  Pal.  Targum  to  Gn  3310 
Jacob  says  to  Esau,  ‘  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  if  I 
saw  the  face  of  thy  angel  ’ ;  on  Gn  4816  the  same 
Targum  reads :  ‘  May  the  angel  whom  thou  hast 
assigned  to  me  bless  the  lads.’  Similarly  the  Sohar 

On  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  see  the 
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to  Exodus  (p.  190)  says:  ‘From  the  13th  year  of 
a  man  and  onwards,  God  assigns  to  every  man  two 
angels,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  one  on  the  left ; 
and  the  Testament  of  Joseph  (c.  6)  names  the  angel 
of  Abraham  as  the  guardian  of  Joseph.  It  is 
here  more  than  elsewhere  that  we  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  influence  of  Persia  on  Jewish  beliefs. 

The  question  now  occurs,  What  connexion  is 
there  between  the  above  and  Mt  18lu  ‘  See  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto 
you,  that  their  angels  in  heaven  continually  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ’  ?  It  is 
evident  that  ‘their  angels’  means  angels  that 
-watch  over  them.  But  did  our  Lord  refer  to  the 
‘  angels  of  the  presence  ’,  or  to  individual  guardian 
angels  ?  The  former  is  more  probable  for  two 
reasons — (1)  It  was  not  part  of  the  Jewish  creed 
that  any  angels  behold  the  face  of  God  except 
the  archangels ;  (2)  the  guardian  spirits  accom¬ 
panying  men  on  earth  could  hardly  at  the  same 
time  be  said  to  be  in  heaven  continually  beholding 
the  face  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The 
allusion  probably  is,  then,  to  the  ‘angels  of  the 
presence,’  and  especially  to  Michael  the  guardian 
of  the  pious  and  the  helpless.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  Ac  1215we  seem  to  have  the  popular  Jewish 
notion  in  all  its  later  development.  When  many 
brethren  were  met  in  the  house  of  Mary,  mother 
of  John  Mark,  and  were  unable  to  believe  that 
Peter  had  really  been  delivered,  they  said  to 
Rhoda,  first,  ‘  Thou  art  mad,’  and  then,  ‘  It  is  his 
angel.’  This,  if  pushed  to  its  apparent  implica¬ 
tions,  seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  a  notion 
which  occurs  in  some  Jewish  writings,  that  heaven 
is  a  counterpart  of  earth,  and  every  man  has  his 
double  in  the  celestial  sphere ;  or  at  all  events  the 
guardian  angel  is  like  him  whom  he  guards.  It 
is  quite  likely,  however,  that  on  the  lips  of  the 
disciples  these  words  might  be  merely  an  allusion 
to  a  popular  conception,  without  carrying  with 
them  any  literal  belief. 

5.  Angels  visit  wrath  on  the  adversaries  of  the 
righteous.  This  is  implied  in  Christ’s  words  :  ‘  See 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones’  (Mt 
1810).  The  word  opare  implies  ‘  beware  !  ’  and  the 
teaching  clearly  is  that  angels  are  capable  of 
punishing  any  who  injure  those  whom  it  is  their 
business  to  guard.  The  OT  contains  instances  of 
their  punitive  abilities.  It  was  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  who  smote  185,000  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  (2  K  1935),  and  who  destroyed  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  till,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Lord  said  to  him,  ‘  It  is  enough  ’  (2  S  2416) ;  and  Ps 
355f-  presents  a  picture  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
in  every  breast :  ‘  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the 
wind,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  driving  them  on.  Let 
their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  pursuing  them.’  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  even  in  His  hour  of  intensest 
agony,  drew  comfort  from  the  thought  of  angelic 
help.  It  was  a  real  comfort  to  Him  that  the  angels 
were  at  His  control,  if  He  needed  them.  The 
military  band  led  by  Judas  could  not  arrest  or 
injure  Him  unless  He  voluntarily  submitted  Him¬ 
self  to  them.  He  had  ‘authority  to  lay  down’ 
His  ‘life’;  and  when  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
the  resolve  retaken  that  the  path  of  the  cross  was 
the  path  of  duty,  He  conveyed  to  the  Eleven  the 
fact  of  His  self-surrender  by  saying  to  Peter,  who 
had  impetuously  used  the  sword  in  his  Lord’s 
defence,  ‘  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  beseech 
the  Father,  and  he  would  even  now  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ’  ?  (Mt  2653).  We  note 
here  that  the  prayer  is  not  to  be  addressed  to 
angels.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  Jews 
praying  to  angels.  The  Rabbis  discouraged  it. 
Every  pious  Jew  would,  as  Jesus  did,  pray  to  God 
that  He  would  send  angelic  ministry ;  as  m  2  Mac 
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1523,  where  Judas  is  said  to  have  prayed:  ‘0 
sovereign  Lord,  send  a  good  angel  before  us  to 
bring  terror  and  trembling.' 

6.  Angels  render  aid  at  death.  Lk  1622  ‘  Lazarus 
was  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s 
bosom.’  We  come  here  upon  a  widespread  belief 
among  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians— that  angels 
convey  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  Paradise. 
Michael  is  usually  the  one  entrusted  with  this 
duty.  If  he  has  a  companion,  it  is  Gabriel.  The 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  records  that  when  Jesus  de¬ 
scended  into  Hades  and  released  the  righteous 
dead  from  captivity,  He  delivered  Adam  and  all 
the  righteous  to  the  archangel  Michael,  and  all 
the  saints  followed  Michael ;  and  he  led  them  all 
into  the  glorious  gate  of  Paradise :  among  them 
being  the  penitent  thief.  The  History  of  Joseph 
the  Carpenter  records  that  Michael  and  Gabriel 
drew  out  the  soul  of  Joseph  and  wrapped  it  in  a 
silken  napkin,  and  amid  the  songs  of  angels  took 
him  to  his  good  Father,  even  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  just.  In  the  Testament  of  Abraham  we 
have  a  similar  account  of  the  death  of  Abraham. 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (726)  affirms  that  ‘those 
who  love  the  Most  High  and  His  Beloved  will 
ascend  to  heaven  by  the  Angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 

7.  Angels  are  to  be  the  ministrants  of  Christ  at 
His  Second  Advent.  ‘The  reapers’  in  the  great 
Harvest  ‘  arc  angels  ’  ;  and  they  separate  the  tares 
from  the  wheat  (Mt  1339).  ‘The  Son  of  Man  will 
send  forth  his  angels  to  gather  out  all  that  offend’ 
(Mt  1341).  ‘  He  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him’(Mt  2531).  ‘He  shall  send 
forth  his  angels  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet 
to  gather  the  elect  ’  (Mt  2431  ;  cf.  1  Th  417,  2Th  l7). 

8.  To  complete  our  survey,  we  must  add  one 

word  as  to  the  appearance  of  angels  when  men 
were  conscious  of  their  presence.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  needs  to  be  a  preparation  of 
vision  before  man  can  recognize  their  presence. 
As  Balaam  was  unaware  that  the  angel  con¬ 
fronted  him  until  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  (Nu 
2231),  and  as  Elisha  prayed  that  God  would  open 
the  eyes  of  his  servant  (2  K  617),  so  when  the 
risen  Jesus  appeared  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  those  who 
travelled  with  him  ‘  saw  no  man  ’  (Ac  97).  (a) 

Angels  had  a  manlike  appearance.  As  Abraham 
and  Manoah’s  wife  mistook  them  for  men(Gn  1816, 
Jg  136),  so,  in  describing  the  Resurrection,  St.  Mark 
says  that  the  women  ‘  saw  a  young  man  ’  (165),  and 
St.  Luke  that  ‘  two  men  stood  by  them  ’  (244). — (b) 
Their  appearance  was  usually  with  brilliant  light 
or  ‘glory.’  When  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shep¬ 
herds,  ‘  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them’  (Lk  29),  and  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
He  will  come  ‘  in  the  glory  of  the  holy  angels  ’  (Lk 
926).  So  in  To  316,  Cod.  B  reads  :  ‘  The  prayer  of 
both  was  heard  before  the  glory  of  the  great 
Raphael  ’ ;  in  2  Mac  326  two  young  men  appeared, 

‘  notable  in  their  strength  and  beautiful  in  their 
glory  ’ ;  and  the  Protevangelium  of  James  narrates 
that  ‘  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  great 
light  to  Joachim.’ — (c)  They  wear  raiment  of  great 
luminousness.  Mb  283  ‘His  appearance  was  like 
lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow"’ ;  cf. 
Dn  106,  Ezk  l13,  Rev  l14  1912.  So  Apoc.  of  Peter 
says  of  the  angels,  ‘  their  body  was  whiter  than 
any  snow.’ 

iii.  Differences  between  NT  and  Rabbinism 
as  to  Angels. — We  undertook  to  show  that  ‘in 
the  main  Christ  and  His  Apostles  appropriated 
the  Angelology  of  Judaism’;  and  the  above  sys¬ 
tematic  treatment  has  surely  rendered  this  evi¬ 
dent.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  ‘  J esus  says 
very  little  about  angels’ ;  and,  so  far  as  the  bulk 
of  His  sayings  is  concerned,  this  is  quite  true  ;  but 
when  we  classify  His  utterances,  we  find  that  they 
constitute  almost  a  complete  Angelology  ;  and  so 
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far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  Jewish 
beliefs  of  the  period.  The  Jews  believed  all  that 
the  NT  says  of  angels,  but  they  also  believed  much 
more. 

1.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Gospels  are 
silent  as  to  the  mediation  of  angels.  In  Judaism 
this  was  very  prominent.  In  Tobit,  e.g.,  one  great 
function  of  angels  is  said  to  be  to  carry  the  prayers 
of  saints  within  the  veil,  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One  (1212, 18).  In  Enoch  406  the  seer  says: 
‘  And  the  third  voice  heard  I  pray  and  intercede 
for  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  supplicate 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.’  In  the  Greek 
Apoc.  of  Baruch  (c.  11),  Michael  is  said  to  have  a 
great  receptacle  in  which  the  prayers  of  men  are 
placed  to  be  carried  through  the  gates  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Divine  glory  (Texts  and  Studies,  V. 
i.  100).-  In  the  Midrash  Exodus  Rabba  21  an  angel 
set  over  the  prayers  of  men  is  said  to  weave  them 
into  crowns  for  the  Most  High.— But  not  only  are 
the  Gospels  silent  as  to  the  need  of  angels  to  be 
mediators  in  carrying  the  prayers  and  necessities 
of  saints  into  the  unapproachable  chamber  of  the 
Most  High,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  designed  to 
counteract  such  a  view  of  God.  When  our  Lord 
said:  ‘Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things’  (Mt  632) ;  ‘Your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  the  fowls’  (626) ;  ‘Thy 
Father  seeth  in  secret’  (618) ;  ‘  Pray  to  thy  Father 
who  is  in  secret  ’  (66), — He  certainly  wished  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  the  Jewish  mind  had 
placed  between  itself  and  God,  and  encourage  men 
to  come  direct  to  the  Father  in  childlike  confidence. 

2.  In  other  respects  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  Gospels  are  free  from  the  extravagant  embel¬ 
lishment  in  which  the  Rabbis  indulged,  when 
speaking  of  angels  :  (a)  as  to  their  size.  The  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatise  Chaaigah  (136)  says  that  Sandalfon 
is  taller  than  his  fellows  by  the  length  of  a  journey 
of  500  years;  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (c.  9)  tells 
how  the  Roman  soldiers  saw  two  men  descend 
from  heaven,  and  the  head  of  the  two  reached 
unto  heaven,  but  that  of  Him  whom  they  released 
from  the  tomb  overpassed  the  heavens. — ( b )  As 
to  a  fondness  for  the  marvellous  in  describing 
their  appearance  and  actions.  For  instance,  Yoma 
21  a  narrates  how  a  high  priest  was  killed  by  an 
angel  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  impress  of 
a  calf’s  foot  was  found  between  his  shoulders. 
Joshua  ben  I.Iananiah  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  that  God  hears  the  song  of 
new  angels  every  day.  When  asked  whence  they 
come,  he  replied,  ‘  From  the  fiery  stream  which 
issues  from  the  throne  of  God  ’  (Dn  710) ;  see  Baclier, 
Agada  der  Tannaiten,  i.  178. — (c)  The  Jews  also 
speculated  much  as  to  the  origin  of  the  angels, 
their  connexion  with  the  four  elements,  etc.  ;  and 
they  had  ingenious  methods  of  computing  their 
number  by  Kabbalistic  Gematria — the  whole  thing 
being  the  extravaganza  of  Oriental  phantasy. 

iv.  The  objective  value  of  the  NT  doctrine 
of  Angels. — The  most  difficult  part  of  our  task 
now  awaits  us,  to  give  some  account  of  modern 
views  as  to  the  reality  of  angels,  and  to  discuss 
whether  there  are  valid  reasons  why  we,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  are  bound  to  accept  the  prima  facie  NT 
teaching  as  to  the  angelic  ministry.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  must  feel  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  decide  whether  the  Lord  Jesus  really  believed 
in  the  objective  existence  and  ministrations  of 
angels.  To  this  question  the  present  writer  feels 
obliged  to  give  an  affirmative  reply  [but  see  art. 
Accommodation,  above,  p.  20],  and  that  for  the 
following  reasons  :  (1)  Though  Jesus  did  not  speak 
much  concerning  angels,  yet  His  recorded  sayings 
cover,  with  some  intentional  exceptions,  almost 
the  complete  Angelology  of  the  Jews — which  is 
evidence  that  He  was,  in  the  main,  in  agreement 
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with  it.  (2)  If  the  disciples  had  been  radically 
mistaken  on  this  subject,  surely  this  is  a  matter 
as  to  which  Christ’s  words  were  applicable  :  ‘  If  it 
were  not  so,  L  would  have  told  you,’  Jn  142.  (3) 

In  controversy  with  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
sceptical  as  to  angels,  He  adroitly  gave  them  such 
a  reply  to  their  objection  against  the  resurrection 
as  to  show  that  the  existence  and  nature  of  angels 
was  to  Him  a  settled  matter,  and  might  be  used 
to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  conviction  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  :  ‘  Those  who  rise  again  are  like  the  angels.’ 
(4)  Christ  made  mention  of  angels  not  merely  in 
the  parables,  where  we  expect  symbolism  and  pic¬ 
torial  illustration,  but  also  in  the  interpretation 
(Mt  1339-  41  •  49).  (5)  He  used  the  punitive  ability  of 
angels  to  warn  men  against  despising  the  little 
ones  in  His  kingdom  (Mt  1810).  Apart  from  a 
literal  belief  in  angels,  such  words  are  an  empty 
threat.  (6)  In  the  time  of  His  most  intense  agony 
He  evidently  derived  comfort  from  the  loving  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  ‘cloud  of  witnesses’  ;  for  when  He 
emerges  from  the  trial  and  its  bitterness  is  past. 
He  assures  Peter  that,  had  He  permitted  it,  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  would  readily  have 
intervened  to  deliver  Him  (Mt  2653).  —  Stevens 
( Theology  of  NT,  p.  80)  is  impressed  by  other  pas¬ 
sages.  ‘  In  several  places,’  he  says,  ‘  Christ  seems 
to  refer  to  angels  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
He  believed  in  their  real  existence.  He  will 
“  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  holy 
angels”  (Mk  838).  “Angels  in  heaven”  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  (Mk  1225).  Of 
the  hour  of  his  Advent  “not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven”  know  (Mk  1332).’ 

In  recent  times  the  views  of  scholars  are  much 
divided  on  this  subject.  1.  There  are  large  sections 
of  the  universal  Church  to  whom  the  existence  of 
angels  is  very  real,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  theo¬ 
retical  belief,  but  as  a  matter  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  They  set  great  value  on  the  services  of 
angels  as  mediators  between  themselves,  in  their 
sins  and  needs  and  miseries,  and  the  holy,  infinite 
God  ;  and  they  delight  to  think  that  the  spiritual 
strength  and  light  and  succour  which  come  to 
them  in  answer  to  prayer,  reach  their  low  estate 
through  the  mediation  of  angels.  We  might  readily 
quote  from  saints  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
on  this  head,  but  we  prefer  to  give  the  ‘  disclosures  ’ 
of  Swedenborg.  ‘  According  to  him,  we  are  every 
moment  in  the  most  vital  association  with  the 
spirits  both  of  heaven  and  hell.  They  are  the 
perpetual  prompters  of  our  thoughts  :  they  inces¬ 
santly  work  by  insinuating  influences  on  our  loves  ; 
and  they  give  force  on  the  one  hand  to  the  power 
of  temptation,  and  on  the  other  fortify  the  soul, 
by  hidden  influx,  to  resist  temptation’  (Rev.  G. 
Bush,  Disclosures  of  Swedenborg,  79). 

2.  There  are  many  who  believe  in  angels  theo¬ 
retically.  They  take  the  teaching  of  the  NT  in 
a  thoroughly  literal  sense.  They  are  prepared  to 
maintain  and  contend  that  Jesus  Christ  believed 
in  the  real  existence  of  angels  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
a  belief  in  angels  forms  part  of  their  ‘  creed  ’ ;  but 
angels  have  no  part  in  their  inner  religious  life. 
Some  admit,  not  without  regret  and  self-reproach, 
that  angels  do  not  seem  so  real  to  them  as  they 
did  to  Jesus;  while  others  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  it  can  be  a  fault  to  yearn  as  they  do  for  heart- 
to-heart  fellowship  with  God  Himself,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  angel  ministry — -  to  seek  for 
direct  interaction  with  God,  without  even  the 
holiest  angel  intervening  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
communion.  As  a  specimen  of  this  attitude,  we 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  First  Series  of  the 
Expositor  (viii.  409 fl'. )  by  R.  Winterbotham  :  ‘I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  disbelieve  either  the 
existence  or  the  ministry  of  angelic  beings :  we  I 
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cannot  do  so  without  rejecting  and  denying  point 
blank  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  dicta 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  apostles.  But  I  do  say 
that  our  belief  in  angels  is  formal  only,  or  at  the 
best  merely  poetic.  It  does  not  strike  its  roots 
down  into  our  religious  consciousness,  into  that 
inner  and  unseen,  but  most  real  and  often  passion¬ 
ate,  life  of  the  soul  towards  God  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.’ 

3.  There  are  others  yet  again  who  set  such  a 
high  value  on  the  immediacy  of  the  interaction  of 
fellowship  with  God,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  it 
was  the  chief  feature  of  Christ’s  teaching  to  reveal 
the  possibility  of  fellowship  with  God  as  our  Father 
— or  led  perhaps  by  scientific  predilections  to  feel 
that  there  is  now  no  room  for  angels  in  our  modern 
world— that  they  sweep  away  the  intervention  of 
angels,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  really  believed  in  their  existence.  They 
would  believe  rather  that  He  accommodated  Him¬ 
self  in  this  matter  to  current  popular  notions.  For 
instance,  Beyschlag  maintains  that  ‘  the  immediate 
relation  to  the  world  in  which  Jesus  viewed  His 
heavenly  Father  left  no  room  for  such  personal 
intermediate  beings’  [as  the  Jews  of  that  time  be¬ 
lieved  in].  In  passages  like  Lk  12®  and  1510  angels 
are  ‘a  poetic  paraphrase  for  God  Himself.’  ‘The 
holy  angels  of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  whom  He  will 
come  again  in  His  glory,  are  the  rays  of  Divine 
majesty  which  is  then  to  surround  Him  with 
splendour  :  they  are  the  Divine  powers  with  which 
He  is  to  waken  the  dead.’  And  again,  ‘  The  most 
remarkable  passage  is  Mt  1810,  and  it  is  the  very 
passage  which  we  can  least  of  all  take  in  prosaic 
literalness.  According  to  it,  even  the  least  of  the 
children  of  men  has  his  guardian  angel  who  at  all 
times  has  access  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  viz.  to 
complain  to  Him  of  the  offences  done  to  his  pro¬ 
tege  on  earth.  But  as  God,  according  to  Jesus, 
knows  what  happens  to  each  of  His  children  with¬ 
out  needing  to  be  told,  in  what  other  Avay  can  we 
conceive  this  entirely  poetical  passage,  than  that 
in  every  child  of  man  a  peculiar  thought  of  God 
has  to  be  realized,  which  stands  over  his  history, 
like  a  genius,  or  guardian  spirit,  and  which  God 
always  remembers,  so  that  everything  which  op¬ 
poses  its  realization  on  earth  comes  before  Him  as 
a  complaint  ?  ’  ( New  Test.  Theology,  i.  86  f. ).  Dr. 
Bruce  is  even  more  pronounced.  In  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (p.  45)  he  says:  ‘For  modern  men, 
the  angels  are  very  much  a  dead  theological  cate¬ 
gory.  Everywhere  in  the  old  Jewish  world,  they 
are  next  to  nowhere  in  our  world.  They  have 
practically  disappeared  from  the  universe  in  thought 
and  in  fact.’  Then,  with  a  strange  lapse  of  the  his¬ 
toric  sense,  he  adds :  ‘  This  subject  was  probably 
a  weariness  to  the  writer  of  our  Epistle.  A  Jew, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  opinion,  and 
obliged  to  adjust  his  argument  to  it,  he  was  tired, 
I  imagine,  of  the  angelic  regime.  Too  much  had 
been  made  of  it  in  Rabbinical  teaching  and  in 
popular  opinion.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  either.’ 

A  belief  in  angels  among  men  of  to-day  depends 
entirely  on  one’s  religious  outlook,  one’s  general 
view  of  God  and  the  world.  The  man  who  has 
scientific  proclivities,  who  has  toiled  through  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  before  he  can  sincerely  affirm 
the  first  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  ‘  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,’  will  probably  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  more  cargo  aboard  than  his  faith 
can  carry.  In  other  words,  he  will  employ  the 
Law  of  Parsimony,  ‘  Entia  prreter  necessitatem 
non  multiplicanda  sunt,’  and,  finding  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  liis  religious  needs  in  direct  intercourse 
with  God  the  Father,  will  reject,  or  ignore  as 
superfluous,  the  ministry  of  angels.  So  also  the 
man  of  mystical  tendencies,  whose  eager  desire  is 
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to  have  communion  with  the  Divine — who  claims 
to  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  by  which  he  can 
cognize  God,  and  receive  immediate  communica¬ 
tions  from  Him,  is  also  likely  to  regard  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  angels  between  his  spirit  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  an  intrusion.  And  not  less  so  is  this  the 
case  with  one  who  has  leanings  to  Pantheism — 
whether  he  regards  God  as  altogether  immanent 
in  the  world,  or  as  both  immanent  and  transcen¬ 
dent.  In  proportion  as  one’s  thoughts  centre  on 
Divine  immanence,  and  as  one  regards  God  as  more 
or  less  identical  with  Force,  variant  but  transmut- 
able,  present  everywhere,  and  everywhere  causa¬ 
tive,  in  that  proportion  are  one’s  thoughts  drawn 
away  from  every  theological  conception  but  that 
of  the  One  Great  Cause  of  motion,  .life,  and  mind. 
There  is  no  room  for  angels. 

The  only  scientific  conception  which  to  some 
minds  seems  to  foster  the  belief  in  angels  is  the 
Law  of*  Evolution,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  anticipation  of  gradation  of  being,  encouraged 
by  that  law.  T.  G.  Selby,  in  his  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  headed  by  one  on  ‘  The  I  mperfeet  Angel,’ 
contends  that  a  true  science  welcomes  the  belief 
in  angels  as  intervening  between  man  and  God. 

‘  It  is  surely  not  unscientific,’  he  says,  *  to  assume 
the  existence  of  the  pure  and  mighty  beings  spoken 
of  by  seers  and  prophets  of  the  olden  time.’  ‘The 
spirit  of  inspiration,  in  seeking  to  convey  to  us 
some  faint  hint  of  the  strict  and  awful  and  abso¬ 
lute  holiness  of  God,  depicts  ranks  of  angels  in¬ 
definitely  higher  and  better  than  the  choicest  saints 
on  earth :  and  then  tells  us  that  these  angels, 
which  seem  so  lofty  and  stainless  and  resplendent, 
are  creatures  of  unwisdom  and  shortcoming  in 
comparison  with  the  ineffable  wisdom  and  surpass¬ 
ing  holiness  of  God’  (p.  7).  Godet  in  his  Biblical 
Studies  on  the  OT  has  elaborated  a  scientific  apo¬ 
logia  on  behalf  of  angels.  He  contends  that  science 
recognizes  three  forms  of  being :  species  without 
individuality,  in  the  vegetable  world  ;  individuality 
under  bondage  to  species,  in  the  animal  world  ; 
individuality  overpowering  species,  in  the  human 
race.  He  holds,  therefore,  that  it  is  antecedently 
probable  that  there  is  a  fourth  form  of  being — 
individuality  without  species  —  each  individual 
owing  his  existence  no  longer  to  parents  like 
himself,  but  immediately  to  the  Creative  Will. 
This  fourth  form  would  exactly  be  the  angel 
(p.  2ff.). 

It  remains  now  to  show  that  a  belief  in  angels 
is  in  precise  accord  with  the  fundamental  views  of 
God  and  the  world  which  present  themselves  in 
the  recorded  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Were  the  belief  in  angels  at  variance  with  Christ’s 
personal  religious  outlook,  we  might  readily  regard 
it  as  an  excrescence  which  modern  thought  might 
lop  off  without  much  detriment  ;  but  if  it  is  closely 
allied  to  our  Lord’s  fundamental  doctrines,  then 
this  will  surely  confirm  the  impression  arrived  at 
from  other  evidence,  that  Jesus  sincerely  believed 
in  the  reality  of  angels,  and  would  have  us  derive 
from  the  belief  the  same  comfort  and  support 
which  He  did.  Where  shall  we  look  with  more 
assurance  for  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  than  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer?  There  our 
Saviour  taught  His  disciples  to  say,  ‘Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  .  .  . 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.’  Be¬ 
yond  all  contradiction,  then,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the 
creed  of  Jesus  that  there  are  beings  in  beaven 
who  do  God’s  will.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
Jesus  presented  to  men  a  conception  of  God  which 
meets  the  needs  of  man’s  religious  nature,  rather 
than  of  his  reason  and  intellect.  Men  of  culture 
and  philosophical  training  may  aspire  to  know  God 
as  ‘the  One  in  all,’  ‘the  Absolute,’  ‘the  First 
Cause  ’ ;  and  may  appeal  for  support  to  isolated 


sayings  of  the  Apostles,  but  not  to  sayings  of  the 
Master.  His  sayings  owe  their  eterna1  permanence 
to  the  fact  that  they  appeal  to  that  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men — the  innermost  in  all  men — the 
heart — the  religious  nature.  To  conceive  of  God 
as  the  Absolute,  or  the  First  Cause,  may  satisfy 
the  reason  ;  but  before  the  heart  can  be  satisfied,  it 
must  know  God  as  Father,  the  ‘  Father  in  heaven.’ 
But  the  very  phrase  ‘Father  in  heaven’  seems  to 
imply  that  He  has  sons  in  heaven.  And  that  this 
implication  is  warranted,  is  irrefragably  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  words  which  follow  :  ‘  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.’  Surely  no  one 
can  deny  that  Christ  firmly  believed  that  there  are 
beings  in  heaven  who  do  God’s  will,  to  say  the 
least,  far  more  perfectly  than  we  do,  since  their 
obedience  is  the  model  to  which  we  are  constantly 
taught  to  pray  that  we  may  attain.  Again,  it  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  Judaism  to  push  God 
aloof  from  men  and  the  world,  whereas  Jesus 
brought  God  nearer  to  men,  as  a  Father  who  takes 
a  minute  interest  in  all  that  concerns  us.  But  if 
Jesus  thus  brought  heaven  nearer  to  man,  He  must, 
in  the  very  act,  have  brought  the  occupants  of 
heaven  nearer,  and  must  wish  us  to  believe  that 
they  also  are  deeply  interested  in  our  welfare. 
There  is  no  need  that  angels  should  tell  God  any¬ 
thing  that  concerns  us.  He  knows  already  far 
more  than  they  can  tell.  Those  who  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  angels  because  it  interposes  a  barrier 
between  our  prayers  and  our  Father’s  love,  mis¬ 
understand  Christ’s  teaching.  His  disclosure  of 
the  Fatherliness  of  God  was  meant  to  -correct 
Judaism,  in  so  far  as  it  made  angels  the  bearers 
of  our  prayers  and  the  informants  to  God  of  our 
requirements.  Those  Christians  also  who  approach 
God  through  angels  contravene  in  this  way  Christ’s 
teaching  :  and  also  His  example,  for  in  the  garden 
He  said  to  Peter  (Mt  2653) :  ‘  I  could  pray  the 
j Father,  and  he  would  send  .  .  .  angels.’  Christ’s 
teaching  and  example  both  show  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  have  direct  intercourse  with 
God  in  prayer  and  fellowship.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  ministry  of 
angels.  We  may  still  believe  that  angels  are  sent 
on  errands  of  mercy.  Indeed,  we  may  well  say  to 
those  who  on  this  subject  are  of  doubtful  mind, 
as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  said  : 
‘  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
do  service  on  behalf  of  those  who  shall  inherit 
salvation ?’ (I14).  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  angels  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  religious  needs  of  the  most  cultured  among  us. 
It  may  present  difficulties  to  reason,  as  everything 
which  is  supernatural  does  ;  but  the  heart  of  man 
which  loves  God  must  surely  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  heavenly  Father  has  also  a  ‘  family  in  heaven  ’ 
as  on  earth  (Epli  315).  It  must  always  find  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  nature  of  men  who  allow  the 
heart  a  place  in  their  creed,  to  be  told  that  there 
are  beings  who  ‘  continually  behold  the  face  of  our 
Father,’  who  are  deeply  interested  in  us  (Mt  1810) ; 
that  our  penitence  gives  the  angels  joy  (Lk  1510) ; 
that  in  our  times  of  depression  and  anguish  it 
may  be  our  privilege  to  have  ‘  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven,  strengthening  ’  us  (Lk  2243),  as  in  our  times 
of  gladness^  it  is  our  privilege  to  ‘  give  thanks  to 
the  Father  from  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named’  (Epli  314f-). 

Literature.  — -  Articles  on  ‘  Angels  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  (by 
Davidson  ;  cf.  also  Extra  Vol.  p.  285  ff.),  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon 
(by  Schenkel),  Riehm’s  HWB  (by  Delitzsch),  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  (by  Robertson  Smith).  For  Jewish  beliefs  see 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i.  p.  583  ff. ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  xiii.  ;  Bousset,  Religion  des  Juden- 
thums,  313-325  ;  Gfrorer,  Urchristenthum,  i.  352-378  ;  Weber, 
Jiidische  Theologies  (see  Index  s.  ‘Engel’);  Donehoo,  Apocry¬ 
phal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ  ;  Sohiefer,  Die  religibsen 
und  ethischen  Anschauungen  des  IV  Ezrabuches  ;  Kohut,  Die 
Jiidische  Angelologie.  On  the  general  subject  see  Everting, 
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Die  Paulinische  Angelologie  ;  Latham,  The  Service  of  Angels', 
Martensen;  Christian  Dogmatics,  127  ff. ;  Expositor,  First  Series, 
viii.  409  ff.  ;  Expository  Times,  iii.  437,  vi.  145,  193  ;  Davidson, 
Theology  of  OT,  289-306  ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology 2,  i.  86  ff. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

ANGER. — Anger  is  the  instinctive  resentment 
or  reaction  of  the  soul  against  anything  which  it 
regards  as  wrong  or  injurious.  It  is  part  of  its 
equipment  for  self-preservation,  and  the  prompti¬ 
tude  and  energy  with  which  it  conies  into  play  are 
a  fair  measure  of  the  soul’s  power  to  protect  itself 
from  the  evil  which  is  in  the  world.  If  there  is 
not  an  instant  and  indignant  repulsion  of  evil,  it 
creeps  into  the  apathetic  soul,  and  soon  makes  it 
not  only  its  victim  hut  its  instrument.  The  child’s 
anger  with  the  fire  which  burns  him  is  in  a  sense 
irrational ;  but  one  true  meaning  and  purpose  of 
anger  in  the  moral  world  is  illustrated  by  it.  It 
is  the  vehement  repulsion  of  that  which  hurts, 
and  there  is  no  spiritual,  as  there  is  no  natural, 
life  without  it. 

An  instinct,  however,  when  we  come  into  the 
world  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  always  needs 
education  ;  and  the  radical  character  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  required  by  the  instinct  of  anger  is  apparent, 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  thought  of  almost  all 
men  is  that  anger  is  a  vice.  Taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  looking  at  the  actual  manifestations 
of  anger,  this  is  only  too  true.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
something  vicious  in  them.  They  are  self-regard¬ 
ing  in  a  selfish  way.  Men  are  angry,  as  Aristotle 
puts  it  (Ethics,  iv.  5.  7),  on  wrong  grounds,  or  with 
the  wrong  people,  or  in  a  wrong  way,  or  for  too 
long  a  time.  Their  anger  is  natural,  not  spiritual ; 
selfish,  not  guided  by  consideration  of  principle  ; 
the  indulgence  of  a  temper,  not  the  staking  of 
one’s  being  for  a  cause.  In  the  NT  itself  there  are 
far  more  warnings  against  anger  than  indications 
of  its  true  place  and  function.  Yet  when  we  read 
the  Gospels  with  the  idea  of  anger  in  our  minds, 
we  can  easily  see  that  justice  is  done  to  it  both  as 
a  virtue  and  a  vice.  There  is  a  certain  arbitrari¬ 
ness  in  trying  to  systematize  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  this  or  on  any  other  subject,  but  most  of  the 
matter  can  be  introduced  if  we  examine  (1)  the 
occasions  on  which  Jesus  Himself  is  represented  as 
being  angry  ;  (2)  those  in  which  He  expresses  His 
judgment  on  moral  questions  with  a  vehemence 
which  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  indignation  ; 
and  (3)  those  in  which  He  gives  express  teaching 
about  anger. 

1.  Occasions  on  which  Jesus  Himself  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  angry. — (a)  The  most  explicit  is 
Mk  35  ‘  He  looked  round  on  them  with  anger  (per 
dfryps),  being  grieved  (ovv\wirotifj.evos)  over  the  har¬ 
dening  of  their  heart.’  The  objects  of  Christ’s 
anger  here  are  the  people  in  the  synagogue,  who 
maintained  an  obstinate  and  prejudiced  silence 
w'hen  He  asked  them,  ‘  Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life  or  to 
kill?’  What  roused  His  anger  was  partly  their 
inhumanity,  which  cared  nothing  for  the  disable¬ 
ment  of  the  man  w'ith  the  withered  hand,  but  even 
more,  perhaps,  the  misrepresentation  of  God  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  when  in  His  honour  (as 
they  would  have  it)  they  justified  inhumanity  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  To  be  inhuman  themselves  was 
bad  enough,  but  to  impute  the  same  inhumanity 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  was  far  worse,  and  the 
indignation  of  Jesus  w'as  visible  as  He  looked 
round  on  them.  He  passionately  resented  their 
temper,  and  repelled  it  from  Him  with  vehemence, 
as  injurious  at  once  to  God  and  to  man.  Yet  His 
indignation  was  expressed  in  one  indignant  glance 
(jrepi/SXefd/revos,  aorist),  while  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  deep  pain,  which  did  not  pass  away  (ovvhvirov- 
Mfos,  present),  over  the  hardening  of  their  heart. 

'I  his  combination,  in  which  resentment  of  w'rong 
is  accompanied  with  a  grief  which  makes  the 


offender’s  case  one’s  own,  and  seeks  to  win  him  by 
reaching  the  inner  witness  to  God  in  his  soul 
before  insensibility  has  gone  too  far,  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Jesus,  and  is  the  test  whether  anger  is 
Christian. 

(A)  The  next  occasion  on  which  we  see  our  Lord 
display  an  emotion  akin  to  anger  is  found  in  Mk 
1014ir-.  He  was  ‘moved  with  indignation’  (RV 
r/yavdsTpaer)  when  the  disciples  forbade  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  brought  to  Him.  The  other  instances 
in  which  the  same  word  is  used  (Mk  1041  144,  Mt 
2116,  Lk  1314)  show  that  a  natural  feeling  of  being 
hurt  or  annoyed  is  what  the  word  specifically 
means.  The  disciples  should  have  known  Him 
better  than  to  do  what  they  did :  they  wronged 
Him  in  forbidding  the  approach  of  the  children. 
Hence  doctrines  and  practices  which  refuse  to 
children,  and  to  the  intellectually  and  morally 
immature  in  general,  their  place  and  interest  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  proper  subjects  of  resent¬ 
ment.  In  one  aspect  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
a  protest  against  nature,  and  to  enter  into  it  we 
must  be  born  again  ;  but  in  another,  there  is  a  real 
analogy  between  them  ;  the  order  of  nature  is 
constituted  with  a  view  to  the  order  of  grace ;  man 
is  made  in  God’s  image  and  for  God,  and  it  is  his 
true  nature  to  welcome  God ;  if  the  children  are 
‘  suffered,’  and  not  forbidden,  they  will  go  to  Jesus. 
They  wrong  God  who  deny  this,  and  therefore  the 
denial  is  to  be  resented. 

(c)  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Luke  (M25^). 
where,  although  anger  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  that  Jesus  is  speaking  with  a 
profound  and  even  passionate  resentment.  ‘  Great 
multitudes  followed  with  him,  and  he  turned,  and 
said  to  them,  If  any  man  cometh  to  me,  and  hateth 
not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children, 
and  brothers,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple.’  Jesus  was  on  His  way 
to  die  ;  and  it  moved  Him  as  an  indignity,  which 
He  was  entitled  to  resent,  that  on  the  very  path 
to  the  cross  He  should  be  attended  by  a  shallow 
throng  who  did  not  have  it  in  them  to  do  the 
slightest  violence  to  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  whole  passage,  in  which 
the  moral  demands  of  discipleship  are  set  at  the 
highest,  vibrates  with  indignation.  To  follow 
Christ  is  a  great  enterprise,  like  building  a  tower, 
or  going  to  war ;  it  requires  the  painful  sacrifice  of 
the  tenderest  natural  affections,  the  renunciation 
of  the  most  valued  possessions ;  and  when  it  is 
affected  by  people  who  have  no  moral  salt  in 
them — who  could  not  win  it  from  themselves  to 
give  up  anything  for  God  and  His  cause — the 
resentment  of  Jesus  rises  into  scorn  (v.*4*-).  With 
all  His  love  for  men,  there  was  a  kind  of  man 
whom  He  did  not  shrink  from  describing  as  ‘  good 
for  nothing.’ 

(d)  The  last  passage  is  that  in  which  Jesus 
cleanses  the  Temple:  Mk  ll15  and  parallels.  What 
stirred  His  indignation  here  was  in  part  the  pro¬ 
fanity  to  which  sacred  places  and  their  proper 
associations  had  lost  all  sacredness ;  in  part,  the 
covetousness  which  on  the  pretext  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  pilgrims  had  turned  the  house  of  prayer 
into  a  den  of  thieves ;  in  part,  again,  the  inhu¬ 
manity  which,  by  instituting  a  market  so  noisy  in 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  must  have  made  worship 
for  these  less  privileged  seekers  after  God  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  The  text  quoted  in  Jn  217  (Ps 
099),  as  remembered  by  the  disciples  in  connexion 
with  this  event — ‘  the  zeal  of  thy  house  shall  eat 
me  up’— sums  up  as  well  as  anything  could  do 
the  one  characteristic  which  is  never  wanting  in 
the  anger  of  Jesus,  and  which  alone  renders 
anger  just.  It  is  jealousy  for  God — the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  oneself  with  His  cause  and  interest  on 
earth,  especially  as  it  is  represented  in  human 
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beings,  and  resentment  of  everything  which  does 
it  wrong.* 

2.  The  occasions  on  which  Jesus  expresses  His 
judgment  on  moral  questions  with  a  vehemence 
which  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  indignation. — 
Every  moral  judgment,  of  course,  contains  feeling: 
it  is  not  merely  the  expression  of  assent  or  dissent, 
but  of  consent  or  resentment.  We  are  all  within 
the  moral  world,  not  outside  of  it ;  we  cannot  be 
spectators  merely,  but  in  every  thought  we  are 
actors  as  well ;  to  deny  this  is  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  moral  world  at  all.  Hence  all  dissent  is  con¬ 
demnation,  and  all  condemnation,  if  real,  is  resent¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the 
condemnation  is  so  emphatic  that  the  resentment 
becomes  vivid  and  contagious,  and  it  is  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  that  we  wish  to  find  in  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  is  perhaps  that  which 

we  find  in  the  passage  on  aK&vda.\a  (Mt  18Bf-). 
Jesus  has  taken  a  little  child  to  rebuke  the  am¬ 
bitious  strife  of  the  Twelve  ;  but  ‘  these  little  ones 
who  believe  in  me’  are  not  children,  but  the 
disciples  generally  (cf.  Mt  1042).  ‘  To  make  one  of 

them  stumble’  [asa vdaXi^eLv)  is  to  perplex  him,  to 
put  him  out  about  Christ,  to  create  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  estrangement,  such  as  we  hear  of  for  a  time 
in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  (11 2flr- )  and  the  Nazarenes 
( 1 3s7),  and  so  to  make  his  discipleship  void.  In  a 
more  general  sense  it  means  to  mislead,  or  to  be 
the  cause  that  another  falls  into  sin  which  his 
better  conscience  condemns.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  His  language,  nothing  ever  moved  Jesus  to 
such  passionate  indignation  as  this.  The  sin  of 
sins  was  that  of  leading  others  into  sin,  especially 
‘the  little  ones’ — the  weak,  the  untaught,  the 
easily  perplexed  and  easily  misled — whose  hearts 
were  otherwise  naturally  right  with  Him.  Every 
word  in  Jesus’  sentence  is  laden  with  indignation  : 

‘  Better  for  him  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.’  This  anger  of  Jesus  is  exactly 
what  is  meant  in  the  OT  by  *  the  jealousy  of  God,’ 
i.c.  His  love  pledged  to  His  own,  and  resenting 
with  all  the  intensity  of  the  Divine  nature  any 
wrong  inflicted  on  them  (cf.  Zee  82f-).  Though  anger 
is  often  sinful,  the  absence  of  anger  may  be  due  to 
the  absence  of  love  :  and  the  man  who  can  see  the 
‘  little  ones  ’  being  made  to  stumble  and  who  takes 
it  quite  coolly  is  very  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(b)  It  is  possibly  an  instance  of  this  same  indig¬ 
nation  that  we  find  in  Mt  1623.  Peter  tempts 
Jesus  to  decline  the  cross — in  other  words,  tries  to 
make  Him  stumble  at  the  will  of  the  Father ;  and 
the  indignant  vehemence  with  which  he  is  repelled 
— ‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan’ — shows  how  real 
the  temptation  was,  and  how  a  prompt  and  deci¬ 
sive  resentment  is  the  natural  security  in  such 
trials.  We  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  be  angry 
with  the  tempter. 

(c)  In  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees  in 
Mk  1224ff-  we  have  another  light  on  what  moved 
Him  to  indignation.  In  the  scornful  7ro\i>  ir\ava<rde 
with  which  the  discussion  closes,  resuming  the 
7r Xavavde  of  v.24,  Jesus’  resentment  shines  out. 
The  question  at  issue,  that  of  man’s  immortality, 
was  a  great  .and  solemn  question.  It  involved  the 
whole  character  of  God — what  He  was,  and  what 
in  His  power,  His  goodness,  and  His  faithfulness 
He  could  and  would  do  for  the  souls  He  had  made 

*  In  Mt  2181  Wellhausen  adopts  the  reading  i  tlcTipos  instead 
of  o  xpoiT os.  This  makes  the  Jews  deride  Jesus,  instead  of 
seriously  answering  Him  ;  and  Wellhausen,  taking  it  so,  finds 
in  the  words  which  follow — ‘  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you  ’ — not  an  explanation  of 
the  parable,  but  a  Zornesausbruch ,  an  outburst  of  wrath,  which 
could  hardly  be  cleared  of  petulance  ( Das  Evangelium  Mat- 
thcei,  106  f.j.  O.  Holtzmann’s  idea  that  Jesus  cursed  the  fig- 
tree  in  a  momentary  fit  of  temper  is  only  worth  mentioning  as 
a  warning  (see  his  Leben  Jem,  p.  324). 


in  His  own  image.  The  Sadducees  had  tried  to 
degrade  it  and  make  it  ridiculous,  and  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  is  unmistakable.  It  is  an  example 
which  justifies  indignation  with  those  who  by 
unworthy  controversial  methods  profane  or  render 
ridiculous  subjects  in  which  the  dearest  concern¬ 
ments  of  humanity  are  involved. 

(d)  To  these  passages  may  be  added  Jesus’  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Pharisees  in  Mt  2313ff\  The  long 
series  of  woes  is  not  merely  a  revelation  of  things 
which  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  are  illegitimate,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  passionate  resentment  which 
these  things  evoke  in  Him.  They  are  the  things 
with  which  God  is  angry  every  day,  and  it  is  a  sin 
in  men  if  they  can  look  at  them  without  indigna¬ 
tion.  To  keep  people  ignorant  of  religious  truth, 
neither  living  by  it  ourselves,  nor  letting  them  do 
so  (v. I3)  ;  to  make  piety  or  the  pretence  of  it  a 
cloak  for  avarice  (v.14,  only  introduced  here  from 
II  Mark) ;  to  raise  recruits  for  our  own  faction  on 
the  pretext  of  enlisting  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (v.ls)  ;  to  debauch  the  simple  conscience  by 
casuistical  sophistries  (vv.16-23);  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  proportion  in  morals  by  making  morality 
a  matter  of  law  in  which  all  things  stand  on  the 
same  level  (v.23f-) ;  to  put  appearance  above  reality, 
and  reduce  life  to  a  play,  at  once  tragedy  and 
farce  (vv.25-28) ;  to  revive  the  spirit  and  renew  the 
sins  of  the  past,  while  we  affect  a  pious  horror  of 
them,  crucifying  the  living  prophets  while  we 
build  monuments  to  the  martyred  (v.29m) :  these 
are  the  things  which  made  a  storm  of  anger  sweep 
over  the  soul  of  Jesus,  and  burst  in  this  tremendous 
denunciation  of  His  enemies.  Yet  it  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  combination  of  ideas  in  Mk  35 
(per  dpyijs  .  .  .  trvvXvirobpevos)  when  the  Evangelist 
attaches  to  this  our  Lord’s  lament  over  Jerusalem 
(v.37ff-,  cf.  Lk  1334f  ).  His  anger  does  not  extin¬ 
guish  His  compassion,  and  if  the  city  could  be 
moved  to  repentance  He  would  still  gather  her 
children  together  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens 
under  her  wings. 

Putting  the  whole  of  the  passages  together,  and 
generalizing  from  them,  we  may  infer  that  the  two 
things  in  human  conduct  which  moved  Jesus  most 
quickly  and  deeply  to  anger,  were  (1)  inhumanity, 
wrong  done  to  the  needs  or  rights  of  men  ;  and  (2) 
misrepresentation  of  God  by  professedly  religious 
people,  and  especially  by  religious  teachers.  He 
stood  in  the  world  for  the  rights  and  interests,  or, 
we  may  say,  for  the  truth  of  God  and  of  human 
nature  ;  and  His  whole  being  reacted  immediately 
and  vehemently  against  all  that  did  wrong  to 
either. 

3.  Something  may  further  be  learned  from  the 
passages  in  which  Jesus  gives  express  teaching  about 
anger. — (a)  The  chief  of  these  is  Mt  521'27.  Here 
our  Lord  interprets  the  sixth  commandment  for 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not 
only  the  act  of  murder  which  is  condemned,  but 
the  first  movement  of  the  passions  which  leads  in 
that  direction.  ‘  He  who  murders  shall  be  liable 
to  the  judgment?  I  tell  you,  every  one  who  is 
angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  the  judg¬ 
ment.’  The  reading  ei bey  (‘without  cause,’  temere) 
is  no  doubt  erroneous  here  ;  but  the  introduction 
of  it  is  rather  a  rhetorical  than  an  exegetical 
blunder.  As  Tholuck  observed,  to  bring  in  the 
idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lawful  anger 
would  only  weaken  the  condemnation  passed  here 
upon  such  anger  as  men  are  familiar  with  in  them¬ 
selves  and  others ;  but  after  what  has  been  said 
under  (1)  and  (2),  it  does  not  need  to  be  proved 
that  there  is  a  place  for  anger  in  the  Christian  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  What  Jesus  condemns 
here  is  not  any  kind  of  anger,  but  anger  with  a 
brother,  which  forgets  that  he  is  a  brother,  and 
that  we  have  a  brother’s  duty  to  him  ;  the  anger 
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which  leads  straight  to  contemptuous  and  insult¬ 
ing  words  (the  pana  and  pwpe  of  v.23),  and  ends  in 
irreconcilable  bitterness  (v.26f-).  Anger  like  this 
on  the  part  of  one  Christian  toward  another  is  sin, 
and  sin  so  deadly  that  no  words  could  exaggerate 
the  urgency  of  escape  from  it.  No  religious  duty, 
not  even  the  most  sacred,  can  take  precedence  of 
the  duty  of  reconciliation.  If  a  man  should  be 
offering  his  gift  at  the  altar — if  he  should  actually 
be  seated  at  the  communion  table  with  the  com¬ 
munion  cup  in  his  hand,  let  him  put  it  down,  and 
go  first,  and  get  out  of  these  angry  relations  with 
his  brother,  and  then  come  and  have  fellowship 
with  God  (v.23f-).  How  can  an  angry  man,  with 
the  temper  of  a  quarrel  in  him,  have  communion 
with  the  God  of  peace?  It  is  possible  to  raise 
casuistical  questions  in  all  such  situations  as  are 
here  supposed,  but  as  these  questions  present  them¬ 
selves  only  to  the  spectators,  not  to  the  respon¬ 
sible  actors,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise  them. 
The  one  duty  insisted  on  here,  as  in  the  partly 
parallel  passage  in  Mt  1815'18,  is  the  duty  of  placa¬ 
bility.  The  person  who  has  suffered  the  wrong — 
that  is,  who  is  in  the  right,  who  is  entitled  to  be 
angry — is  for  that  very  reason  to  take  the  initiative 
in  reconciliation,  and  to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 
That  is  how  God  deals  with  us,  who  have  offended 
Him,  and  that  is  how  we  are  to  deal  with  those 
who  offend  us.  There  is  to  be  no  anger  in  the 
sense  of  a  selfish  resentment  into  which  the  bad 
passions  of  unregenerate  human  nature  can  pour 
themselves ;  and  the  lawful  anger  of  the  soul, 
whose  wrong  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  will  pass  away  at  once  when  lie  who  has 
done  the  wrong  is  brought  to  repentance.  The 
penitence  and  the  resentment  are  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent  index  of  the  reality  of  the  wrong ; 
and  each  is  as  inevitable  as  the  other  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  is  to  be  morally  sincere. 

(b)  It  is  natural  to  take  account  here  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  on  retaliation  and  non-resistance  in  Mt  538ff\ 
Anger  seems  to  be  unconditionally  precluded  by 
such  a  saying  as,  ‘  Whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.’  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  was  ever  struck 
on  the  face  unjustly  (as  is  assumed  in  the  con¬ 
nexion)  without  resenting  it,  and  just  as  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  humanity 
or  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  Jesus,  who  came  to  abolish  one  literalism, 
did  not  come  to  institute  another.  His  words  are 
never  to  be  read  as  statutes,  but  as  appeals  to 
conscience.  What  He  teaches  in  this  place  is  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  be  laid  down  beforehand  beyond 
which  love  is  no  longer  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
His  disciples.  No  provocation  can  be  so  insult¬ 
ing,  no  demand  can  be  so  unjust,  so  irrational,  so 
exasperating,  as  that  His  disciples  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  love  overboard,  and  meet  the  world  with 
weapons  like  its  own.  Love  must  to  all  extremities 
be  the  supreme  and  determining  principle  in  their 
conduct,  the  same  love,  with  the  same  interests  in 
view,  as  that  of  their  Father  in  heaven  (v.45) ;  but 
no  more  in  them  than  in  Him  does  it  exclude  all 
manifestation  of  anger.  What  it  does  exclude  is 
the  selfish  anger  which  is  an  alternative  to  love, 
not  the  Divine  resentment  which  is  a  mode  of 
love,  and  expresses  its  sense  of  the  reality  of 
wrong.  Tf  this  died  out  of  the  world,  society 
would  swiftly  rot  to  extinction ;  but  the  gospel, 
in  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  example,  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  is  so  far  from  proscribing  this  that 
it  is  t lie  greatest  of  all  powers  for  keeping  it  alive. 
For  those  who  have  learned  that  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  words  like  Mt  53“'-42  is  a  combination 
of  pedantry  and  fanaticism  which  no  genius  will 
ever  make  anything  else  than  absurd. 


Echoes  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  anger  are 
probably  to  be  traced  at  various  points  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles.  E.g.  in  Bo  12,  a  chapter 
which  often  recalls  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
w.  18-21  are  entirely  in  the  key  of  Mt  538ff\  ‘The 
wrath  ’  of  Ilo  1219,  to  which  Christians  are  to  leave 
room,  is  the  wrath  of  God  which  will  be  revealed 
at  the  last  day.  God  has  reserved  for  Himself 
(cpoi  eKdiKTjms,  iyio  avTtnroboujo))  the  vindication  of 
the  wronged,  and  they  are  not  to  forestall  Him 
or  take  His  work  out  of  His  hands;  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  when  His  righteous  judgment  is  revealed, 
all  wrongs  will  be  rectified  ;  meanwhile,  as  Christ 
teaches,  love  is  to  rule  all  our  conduct,  and  we 
must  overcome  evil  with  good.  It  is  perhaps  with 
a  vague  recollection  of  Mt  523f-  that  men  are 
directed  in  1  Ti  2®  to  pray  xwPLS  opyps  ■  an  angry 
man  cannot  pray.  Accordingly  a  bishop  must  not 
be  opylXos,  given  to  anger,  or  of  an  uncontrollable 
temper  (Tit  l7).  Exhortations  like  those  in  Eph 
431,  Col  3®,  Ja  l19,  show  that  anger  was  known  to 
the  Church  mainly  in  forms  which  the  Christian 
conscience  condemned.  Ja  l19  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  because  it  reminds  us  of  the  danger  (in 
anger)  of  enlisting  self  in  the  service  of  God,  call¬ 
ing  on  the  old  man  to  do  what  can  be  done  only 
by  the  new:  ‘The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.’  But  though  it  is  difficult, 
it  need  not  be  impossible  that  the  wrath  which  a 
man  feels,  and  under  the  impulse  of  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself,  should  be,  not  ‘  the  wrath  of  man,’ 
but  a  Divine  resentment  of  evil.  The  words  of 
Mt  18®  or  Mt  2313fr-  fell  from  human  lips,  but  they 
are  the  expression  and  the  instrument  of  the 
jealousy  of  God.  To  be  angry  without  sin  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  men,  but  it  is  a  difficult  duty  (Eph  426). 

Apart  from  anything  yet  alluded  to  is  the  use 
of  the  verb  ep-PpL/uaoScu  to  describe  some  kind  of 
emotion  in  Jesus  (Mk  l43,  Mt  930,  Jn  ll33- 3S).  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  word  conveys  the  idea  of  indignation 
which  cannot  be  repressed  ;  but  this,  though  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  (e.g.  Mk  145),  is  not  obvi¬ 
ously  appropriate  in  the  passages  quoted.  In  the 
first  two  it  may  be  due  to  our  Lord’s  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  the  persons  on  whom  He  had  con¬ 
ferred  a  great  blessing  were  immediately  going  to 
disregard  His  command  to  keep  silent  about  it ; 
the  sense  of  this  put  something  severe  and  peremp¬ 
tory  into  His  tones.  In  the  last  two  it  has  been 
explained  as  expressing  Jesus’  sense  of  the  indignity 
of  death  ;  He  resented,  as  something  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  such 
experiences  as  He  was  confronted  with  on  the  way 
to  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  But  this  is  precarious, 
and  on  the  whole  there  is  little  stress  to  be  laid  on 
any  inference  we  can  draw  from  the  use  of  e/xppL- 
paodat.  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. — Butler,  Sermons,  viii.,  ix. ;  Law,  Serious  Call, 
ch.  xxi. ;  Seeley,  Ec.ce  Homo,  chs.  xxi.-xxiii. ;  Dale,  Atonement^, 
p.  338  tf.  ;  Expos.  Tunes,  iv.  [1893],  pp.  256  ff.,  492  ff.  ;  Expositor, 
1st  ser.  i.  [1875],  133  ff.  JAMES  DENNEY. 

ANIMALS. — It  cannot  be  said  that  animals  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord  ;  yet  the  Gospel  references  cover  a  wider 
range  than  is  usually  imagined.  The  Evangelists 
use  no  fewer  than  40  different  Greek  words  denot¬ 
ing  animals,  and,  apart  from  such  general  terms 
as  ‘birds  of  the  air,’  ‘wild  beasts,’  and  ‘serpents,’ 
they  mention  at  least  20  particular  kinds.  The 
references  may  best  be  classified  under  the  head¬ 
ings  ‘Domestic’  and  ‘Wild.’ 

i.  Domestic  Animals. — 1.  The  beasts  of  burden 
in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  the  ass 
and  the  camel.  The  horse  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  its  use  in  the  East  being  restricted  to 
purposes  of  war.  Thus  the  horse  becomes  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  military  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse, 
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A  genera]  term  for  ‘  beast  of  burden’  occurs  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:t4  In  Rev  1813  ‘beasts  of 

burden’  are  distinguished  from  horses.  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  vi.  3) 
uses  the  word  of  asses  in  particular.  In  Ac  2324  a  ‘beast’  is 
provided  to  carry  St.  Paul  to  Cajsarea ;  in  the  NT  therefore 
xTtjvos  is  clearly  some  ‘beast  of  burden ’which  is  not  a  horse. 
Probably  the  Good  Samaritan  rode  on  an  ass,  or  possibly  on  a 
mule. 

The  ass  is  denoted  by  four  other  words  in  the 
Gospels,  viz.  ttuiKos,  ovapiov,  oros,  and  inro^uyiov.  The 
animal  on  which  our  Lord  made  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  described  by  all  four  Evan¬ 
gelists  as  a  colt  (7riS\or,  Mt  212- 5- 7,  Mk  ll2, 4- 6- 7,  Lk 
I930. 33. 35^  jn  1215).  The  word  is  not  used  else¬ 
where  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  John  it  occurs  only 
in  the  quotation  from  Zechariali.  St.  John  de¬ 
scribes  the  colt  asorapiov,  a  young  ass.  St.  Matthew 
introduces  the  she-ass,  the  mother  of  the  colt,  into 
the  story.  In  the  Matthnsan  form  of  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Zechariali  (Mt  21s)  the  mother  ass  is 
further  described  as  a  draught  beast  (xmo^vyiov). 

The  meaning  of  this  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  well  brought 
out  by  Chrysostom.  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass, 
‘  not  driving  chariots  like  the  rest  of  the  kings,  not  demanding 
tributes,  not  thrusting  men  off,  and  leading  about  guards,  but 
displaying  His  great  meekness  even  hereby’  (Horn.  66  in  Mt.). 

The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  the  only 
incident  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  which  an  ass  is 
concerned ;  but  in  His  teaching,  as  reported  by 
St.  Luke,  there  are  two  other  references.  The 
synagogue-ruler,  who  forbade  people  to  come  to 
be  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  received  the  rebuke, 
‘  Hypocrites,  does  not  each  one  of  you  loose  his  ox 
or  his  ass  (r'ov  &vov)  from  the  stall  on  the  Sabbath 
and  lead  him  away  to  watering?5  (Lk  1315).  On 
another  occasion,  with  reference  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  of  Sabbath  healing,  our  Lord  asked,  ‘Which 
of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  well, 
and  will  not  straightway  draw  him  up  on  a  Sab¬ 
bath  day  5  (Lk  145). 

The  text  of  the  latter  passage  is  uncertain,  the  evidence  of 
X  and  B  being  divided.  B  reads  uioe,  adopted  by  Westcott  and 
Hort ;  while  N  reads  ovos,  retained  by  the  Revisers.  Possibly 
neither  is  the  correct  text ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Revisers,  we 
may  notice  that  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  the  ass  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  Lord’s  teaching,  it  is  coupled  with  the  ox,  as  if  to 
imply  that  the  Jewish  farmer  took  equal  care  of  each.  ‘The 
ox,  the  ass,  and  the  sheep  are  the  (chief)  domestic  animals  with 
which  an  Israelite  household  is  provided  ’  (O.  Holtzmann). 

The  ass  occupies  a  much  more  important  place 
in  the  farm  life  of  the  East  than  his  neglected  de¬ 
scendant  occupies  in  England  to-day.  The  liner 
breeds  are  regularly  used  for  riding,  while  the 
commoner  breeds  draw  the  plough  and  carry  bur¬ 
dens.  ‘  The  ass  is  still  the  most  universal  of  all 
beasts  of  burden  in  Bible  lands’  (Post,  in  Hastings’ 
DB). 

The  camel  (ra/x^Aos)  figures  in  two  sayings  of 
our  Lord  which  have  a  proverbial  ring.  (Thomson 
notes  that  the  camel  is  still  the  subject  of  many 
Arabian  proverbs).  The  three  Synoptics  record 
the  saying,  ‘  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
a  needle’s  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  ’  (Mt  1924,  Mk  1()25,  Lk  1825).  There 
is  no  need  to  stumble  at  the  hyperbole  involved  in 
‘a  needle’s  eye,’  nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
phrase  as  a  reference  to  a  particularly  small  gate 
(see  art.  ‘  Camel  ’  in  Hastings’  DB).  The  second 
reference  is  found  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  strain  out  a  gnat  while  they  gulp 
down  a  camel  (Mt  2324).  A  camel-caravan  would 
be  one  of  the  sights  of  our  Lord’s  boyhood,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  meeting  a  camel  in  the  narrow 
street,  which  modern  travellers  experience,  was 
not  unknown  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
camel  must  have  been  •  the  largest  animal  with 
which  our  Lord  was  familiar,  and  in  both  sayings 
it  is  mentioned  for  its  size. 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  camel  occurs  in 
the  description  of  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist, 


whose  garment,  like  that  of  Elijah,  was  of  camel’s 
hair  (Mt  34,  Mk  1«). 

On  this  Sir  Thomas  Browne  notes :  ‘  a  coarse  garment,  a  cilicious 
or  sackcloth  garment,  suitable  to  the  austerity  of  his  life— the 
severity  of  his  doctrine,  repentance— and  the  place  thereof,  the 
wilderness — his  food  and  diet,  locusts  and  wild  honey.’ 

2.  Of  larger  cattle  *  oxen,  bulls,  and  calves  find 
a  place  in  the  Gospels. 

The  ox  (pou s)  is  mentioned  three  times  in  Luke, 
twice  in  connexion  with  the  ass  in  the  passages 
previously  cited  (Lk  1315  145),  and  again  in  the 
parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  when  one  of  the 
invited  guests  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen  which  need  to  be 
tested  (Lk  1419).  The  ox  was  employed  in  the 
East  for  ploughing  and  threshing  ;  it  was  also  used 
for  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  the  only  other  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Gospels  where  oxen  are  mentioned, 
viz.  St.  John’s  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  court.  Sheep  and  oxen  (Jn  214f-)  were 
driven  out  along  with  their  vendors. 

Bulls  (raOpot)  and  fat  beasts  (aiTiard)  f  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  in  Mt  224.  They  form  samples  of  the 
rich  dainties  prepared  for  the  marriage  feast  of 
the  king’s  son,  and  illustrate  the  magnificent  scale 
of  the  entertainment  which  those  summoned  to 
partake  so  insolently  spurned.  Similarly  the  fatted 
calf  (6  p.6crxos  6  (HTevTos ),  which  appears  only  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15-3-  27-  30),  indicates 
an  unusual  feast,  made  to  celebrate  an  unusual 
joy'.  The  fatted  calf  is  contrasted  with  the  kid, 
the  customary  repast,  which  Oriental  hospitality 
provides  to  this  day.  The  elder  brother  complains 
that  he  has  never  been  allowed  to  offer  his  friends 
the  entertainment  which  his  father  is  wont  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  any  chance  visitor  ;  while  for  the  graceless 
prodigal  is  killed  the  fatted  calf,  which  is  destined 
only  for  high  festivals.  The  bulls  and  fatlings  in 
the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast,  and  the  fatted 
calf  in  the  parable  of  the  Returning  Prodigal, 
alike  stand  for  the  lavish  generosity  of  God’s  love, 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  ap¬ 
preciate,  even  when  olfered  to  themselves,  the  king’s 
invited  guests,  much  less  when  those  prodigals, 
the  publicans  and  sinners,  were  likewise  embraced 
therein. 

3.  Of  smaller  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  are  men¬ 
tioned. 

Goats  (ipt.<pos,  epitptov,  lit.  ‘kid,’  a  meaning  re¬ 
tained  in  Lk  1529  ;  in  LXX  the  word  =  ‘  goat’  as 
well  as  ‘  kid  ’)  appear  only  in  the  pucture  of  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  2532f-),  where  they  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  sheep.  The  point  of  the  contrast  lies 
in  the  colour  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
animals,  the  sheep  being  pure  white,  while  the 
goats  are  covered  with  long  jet-black  hair.  So  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (41)  the  locks  of  the  beloved 
are  compared  to  ‘  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from 
Mt.  Gilead.’  The  Son  of  Man  shall  separate  all 
the  nations  ‘  as  a  shepherd  separateth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,’  and  the  simile  is  quite  true  to 
pastoral  life.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist.  p.  89)  says 
that  sheep  and  goats  pasture  together,  but  never 
trespass  on  each  other’s  domains ;  they  are  folded 
together,  but  they  do  not  mix  ;  they  may  be  seen 
to  enter  the  fold  in  company,  but  once  inside  they 
are  kept  separate. 

The  Syrian  goat,  Capra  mambrica,  is  the  most 
common  breed  in  Palestine.  It  is  distinguished 
by  long  pendant  ears,  stout  recuiVed  horns,  and 
long  black  silky  hair.  Flocks  of  goats  are  most 
frequent  in  hilly  districts  from  Hebron  to  Lebanon, 
where  their  habit  of  browsing  on  young  trees  tends 
to  deforest  the  country. 

*The  word  ‘cattle ’is  used  to  tr.  6pip./xct7u  in  Jn  412.  The 
word  is  also  found  in  the  AV  of  Lk  177. 

t  Wyelif,  following  the  Vulg.  altilia,  translates  ‘  my  volaiilis 
(fowls)  ’ ;  but  fatted  cattle  are  probably  meant. 
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A  kid  (IpHpos,  some  MSS  tpiipiov)  is  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  152#).  The 
kid  formed  the  ordinary  dish  at  an  Eastern  feast, 
as  lambs  were  preserved  for  the  sake  of  wool,  and 
were,  as  a  rule,  slain  only  in  sacrifice.  For  the 
contrast  between  the  kid  and  the  fatteil  calf  see 
above,  s.  ‘fatted  calf.’  There  is  no  other  direct 
mention  of  the  goat  in  the  Gospels,  though  the 
wine-bottles  ( d< tkoI)  referred  to  in  Mt  917  (||  Mk  22y 
Lk  5m-)  were  doubtless  made  of  goat-skin.  These 
bottles  were  made  by  cutting  oft- the  head  and  legs, 
and  drawing  the  carcass  out  by  the  neck,  and  then 
tying  the  neck,  legs,  and  vent,  and  tanning  the 
stin,  with  the  hairy  side  out  (Post,  in  Hastings’ 
DB  ii.  195). 

The  word  for  sheep  (t rp6/3a.Tov)  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels  no  fewer  than  36  times,  while  words 
connected  with  sheep,  c.g.  -n-nipinj,  woipviov,  ‘  a  flock,’ 
are  not  infrequent.  Sheep  were  so  often  in  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  that  we  have  postponed  fuller 
consideration  of  these  passages  to  §  iv. 

Of  the  two  words  for  lamb,  one,  a/xi'6?,  is  applied 
only  to  our  Lord,  whom  John  the  Baptist  twice 
describes  as  ‘  the  Lamb  of  God,’  adding  in  one 
case  ‘  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ’ 
(Jn  l29-  36).  The  title  implies  sacrifice. 

Whether  the  Baptist  was  thinking  of  the  Paschal  lamb  or  of 
the  lamb  daily  offered  in  the  temple  matters  little.  In  Jesus  he 
saw  ‘the  reality  of  which  all  animal  sacrifice  was  the  symbol’ 
(Marcus  Dods).  No  doubt  the  patience  of  the  lamb  is  implied 
in  the  title,  as  unfolded  in  Is  53?  1  as  a  lamb  before  its  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.’  The  purity  of  the  lamb, 
without  spot  and  without  fault,  on  which  St.  Peter  dwells 
(1  P  l19),  is  also  involved.  But  the  idea  of  redemption  through 
sacrifice  is  fundamental  in  the  Baptist’s  words. 

The  second  word  for  *  lamb  ’  occurs  in  two  forms, 
Apvas  (acc.  pi.)  and  apviov.  The  diminutive  form  is 
found  only  in  Jn  2118,  where  our  Lord  bids  Peter  feed 
His  lambs.  ‘Lambs’  is  used  instead  of  ‘sheep,’ 
to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  appeal  to  care,  and 
the  consequent  complete  confidence  in  Peter  (M. 
Hods).  In  the  Apocalypse  our  Lord  is  called  ‘  the 
Lamb  ’  (to  apviov)  no  fewer  than  27  times.  The  form 
dpvas  is  confined  to  Lk  103  ‘  Behold,  I  send  you  forth 
as  lambs  into  the  midst  of  wolves.’ 

The  parallel  Mt  101®  reads. ‘sheep,’  but  the  Lukan  form  is 
supported  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  ii.  5,  ‘  Ye  shall  be  as  lambs 
(xpviec)  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  But  Peter  answered  him,  say¬ 
ing,  If  then  the  wolves  tear  the  lambs  in  pieces?  Jesus  said  to 
Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves,  after  they  (the  lambs) 
are  dead.’  Further  support  for  the  reading  ‘lambs’  may  per¬ 
haps  be  derived  from  Justin’s  casual  description  of  Marcionites 
as  lambs  torn  by  wolves  (oipvis  <mvyp!rairpavi>i,  Apol.  c.  68). 

4.  Poultry  were  kept  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  as  is  clear  from  the  references  to  the 
cock  (aXtKTiop)  and  the  hen  (6pvis).  If  we  except 
the  mention  of  cock-crow  (see  sep.  art.)  in  Mk 
1385,  the  cock  appears  only  in  the  story  of  Peter’s 
denial,  and  our  Lord’s  prediction  of  it  (Mt  263‘- 74f- 
Mk  14*°  («8)-  72,  Lk  2‘234- 60t-,  Jn  1338  1827).  The  hen 
(Sppis)  affords  a  simile  in  the  lament  over  Jeru¬ 
salem.  ‘  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
(Lk.  ‘her  brood’)  under  her  wings  !  ’  (Mt  2337,  Lk 
13s4).  The  action  by  which  the  hen  gives  rest  and 
protection  to  the  chickens  under  the  shelter  of  her 
wings  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The 
tenderness  of  the  simile  witnesses  to  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  His  own  countrymen,  and  His  longing 
to  avert  national  disaster.  The  words  used  for 
‘  chickens  and  ‘  brood  ’  (voaaiov  and  vocraia.)  are 
found  here  only,  though  a  word  from  the  same 
root  is  employed  in  the  phrase  ‘  two  young  pigeons’ 
(vo<r<roi)s  Trepiarepuiv,  Lk  224). 

5.  I  o  the  list  of  domestic  animals  we  may  add 
dogs  and  swine,  which  were  classed  together  as 
unclean. 

Dogs  (rivet)  are  mentioned  twice.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  the  disciples  are  warned  not  to  give 
that  which  is  holy  to  dogs  (Mt  78).  The  pariah 


dogs  that  infest  Eastern  towns,  and  have  to  be 
cleared  off  periodically  with  poison,  are  ‘a  lean, 
mangy,  and  sinister  brood,’  acting  as  scavengers 
and  living  on  offal.  Naturally  these  animals  do 
not  possess  a  fastidious  palate,  and  their  manner 
of  life  is  disgusting  enough  to  justify  the  Jews’ 
contempt  for  them.  To  call  a  man  a  dog  is  through¬ 
out  the  Bible  a  customary  form  of  abuse.  These 
wild  dogs,  says  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist.  p.  80),  were 
the  only  dogs  known  in  Palestine,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  greyhound  ;  and  though  they 
could  be  trained  enough  to  act  as  watch -dogs  for 
the  sheep-folds,*  they  hardly  became  companions 
to  man  [the  dog  of  To  518  ll4  is  altogether  an  excep¬ 
tional  case].  To  the  Jew  the  dog  was  a  very  fitting 
symbol  of  the  man  who  had  depraved  his  moral 
and  spiritual  taste  by  evil  living.  In  the  Didache, 

‘  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs  ’  is  interpreted 
to  mean,  Ho  not  administer  the  Eucharist  to  the 
unbaptized  ;  but  the  principle  involved  in  the  text 
is  capable  of  wider  application.  A  Christian  is 
not  required  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  !  In 
the  parable  of  Hives  and  Lazarus  it  is  said  that 
these  street-dogs  came  and  licked  the  beggar’s 
sores  (Lk  1621).  This  is  an  aggravation  rather  than 
an  alleviation  of  Lazarus’  suffering.  It  shows  his 
destitute  and  defenceless  condition,  that  lie  could 
not  even  keep  the  dogs  away  !  A  diminutive  form 
of  riuv,  viz.  Kwapiov,  occurs  in  the  story  of  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman.  ‘  It  is  not  right,  said  the 
Master,  ‘  to  take  the  children’s  bread  and  cast  it 
to  dogs.’  ‘Yea,  Lord,’  replied  the  woman,  ‘yet 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
masters’  table  ’  (Mt  IS277-,  Mk  727f-).  Bochart  treats 
the  diminutive  Kvv6.pi.ov  as  doubling  the  contempt 
inherent  in  the  word.  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
woman’s  reply  that  the  dogs  in  question  are  kept 
within  the  house  ;  they  are  household  pets.  Tris¬ 
tram  says  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
pet  of  a  puppy  taken  from  among  the  pariah  dogs 
(Nat.  Hist.  p.  80).  Probably  the  Kvvdpia  were 
nippies  which  had  been  taken  into  Jewish  house- 
lolds  as  pets  in  a  similar  way.  The  word  is  not 
intended  to  add  to  the  harshness  of  our  Lord’s 
saying  ;  the  woman  saw  in  it  her  ground  for  appeal. 

Swine  (xolpot,  not  St)  appear  in  the  story  of  the 
Gadarene  demoniac  (Mt  830fr-,  Mk  511IT-,  Lk  8S2f-). 

‘  The  fact  that  swine  were  kept  in  Palestine  at  all 
is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  ’(O. 
Holtzmann).  Cf.  Lv  ll7,  Dt  14s,  Is  654.  The 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  was  much 
under  Gentile  influence.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  put  to 
tend  swine.  The  nature  of  the  task  is  evidence  at 
once  of  the  difference  between  his  home  and  the 
far  country,  and  of  the  want  and  degradation  into 
which  he  has  fallen  (Lk  151M‘)  The  only  further 
reference  to  swine  is  the  saying,  ‘  Cast  not  your 
pearls  before  swine’  (Mt  76),  in  which  our  Lord 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  tact  in  religious  work. 

ii.  Wild  animals. — 1.  d-ppiov,  the  general  word 
for  wild  beast,  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  once. 
Mk  l13  tells  us  that  during  the  Temptation  our 
Lord  was  with  the  wild  beasts.  Thomson  says 
that  ‘  though  there  are  now  no  lions  (in  Palestine), 
wolves,  leopards,  and  panthers  still  prowl  about  the 
wild  wadys’  (Land  and  Book,  ‘Central  Palestine,’ 
p.  594).  ‘In  the  age  of  Jesus,  the  chief  beast  of 
prey  in  Palestine  was,  as  to  -  day,  the  jackal. 
Mark’s  addition  indicates  Jesus’  complete  sever¬ 
ance  from  human  society’  (O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  143  f.). 

The  word  Or, plot  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  second  of  the  five 
new  Sayings  recently  recovered  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt : 
‘The  birds  of  the  air  and  whatever  of  the  beasts  are  on  the 
earth  or  under  it  are  they  who  draw  us  into  the  kingdom.’ 


*  It  would  he  truer  to  gav  that  the  pariah  dogs  have  degene¬ 
rated  from  the  sheep-dogs  than  that  the  latter  have  developed 
from  the  former. 
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Here  the  word  is  not  confined  to  ‘beasts  of  prey'  ;  it  stands  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  wild  animals.  There  is  a  similar  use  of 
the  word  in  a  saying  of  our  Lord  as  given  by  Justin  Martyr : 
1  Be  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  put  on  : 
are  ye  not  much  better  than  the  birds  and  the  beasts?’  (1  Apol. 
15).  These  considerations  support  the  conclusion  that  St.  Mark’s 
addition  does  not  imply  physical  danger,  but  is  rather  intended 
to  suggest  that  our  Lord  was  alone  with  Nature. 

Two  beasts  of  prey  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Gospels  are  the  fox  (a\win]$)  and  the  wolf  (Mkos). 
The  fox,  which  has  at  least  a  hole  to  live  in,  is 
contrasted  with  the  homeless  Son  of  Man  (Mt  820, 
Lk  958).  In  Lk  1332  our  Lord  speaks  of  Herod  as 
‘  that  fox.’  The  cunning  and  perhaps  the  cowardice 
of  the  animal  are  the  basis  of  the  comparison. 

‘  The  name,’  says  O.  Holtzmann,  ‘must  have  been 
given  to  Herod  because  he  was  inimical,  yet,  not 
daring  to  make  any  open  attack,  timidly  prowled 
about  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  murder  in 
secret’  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  364). 

The  wolf  is  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with 
or  in  contrast  to  sheep.  The  wolf  is  the  chief 
enemy  .against  which  the  shepherd  has  to  guard 
his  dock.  ‘A  single  wolf,’  says  Tristram,  ‘is  far 
more  destructive  than  a  whole  pack  of  jackals  ’ 
(Nat.  Hist.  p.  153).  Eastern  shepherds  employ 
dogs  (if  they  employ  them  at  all)  not  to  help  in 
herding  the  sheep,  but  to  ward  off  wolves.  In 
contrast  to  the  hireling,  the  Good  Shepherd  faces 
the  wolf  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (Jn  I012). 
False  prophets  are  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  (Mt 
715)  The  contrast  between  outward  profession 
and  inward  character  could  not  be  more  vividly 
expressed.  The  same  antithesis  is  used  by  our 
Lord  to  portray  the  contrast  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  between  the  patient  non-resistance 
of  the  one  and  the  brutal  violence  of  the  other. 
The  disciples  are  sent  forth  as  sheep  (Lk.  as  lambs) 
into  the  midst  of  wolves  (Mt  1016,  Lk  103). 

2.  The  general  term  for  ivild  birds  is  raireTei-va., 
‘  the  birds,’  often  to  Trereiva  toD  ovpa vox),  ‘  the  birds 
of  heaven.’  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount :  ‘  Consider  the  birds  :  they  do  not  sow, 
nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns’  (Mt  626;  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Lk  1224,  the  reading  is  sdpai cas, 

‘  ravens,’  which,  however,  are  themselves  called 
t ereiva  at  the  end  of  the  verse).  Dean  Stanley 
says  that  the  birds  most  in  evidence  round 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  partridges  and  pigeons. 
Finches  and  bulbuls  are  also  abundant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomson.  For  the  doctrine  of  providence 
involved  in  this  and  similar  sayings  of  our  Lord, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  §  iv.  Like  the 
foxes,  the  birds  are  contrasted  with  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  they  have  nests,  while  He  hath  not  where 
to  lay  His  head  (Mt  820,  Lk  968).  The  birds  appear 
in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  where  they  pick  up 
the  seed  that  falls  by  the  wayside  (Mt  134,  Mk  44, 
Lk  85).  No  doubt  the  fields  round  the  lake,  with 
the  birds  busy  upon  them,  could  be  seen  from  the 
place  where  Jesus  stood  to  teach  the  people.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  parable  was  spoken  early  in  the  year. 
The  parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  also  introduces 
the  birds,  which  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
of  the  full-grown  tree  (Mt  1333,  Mk  432,  Lk  13ls). 
Here  the  imagery  seems  to  be  drawn  from  Dn 
412.21,  where  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is 
likened  to  a  tree  ‘upon  whose  branches  the  birds 
of  the  heavens  had  their  habitations.’  Daniel 
interprets  the  tree  to  represent  the  greatness  of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s  dominion,  which  is  to  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  earth.  The  description  in  the 
parable  carries  with  it  the  same  implication  with 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  one 
other  reference  to  ‘the  birds’  in  Lk  1224  ‘How 
much  better  are  ye  than  the  birds  !  ’ 

The  following  particular  wild  birds  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gospels: — dove  (pigeon),  eagle,  raven, 
sparrow,  turtle-dove. 
vol.  1.— 5 
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In  all  four  Gospels  the  dove  appears  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  our  Lord’s  Baptism. 
In  Mt  316  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
in  the  form  of  a  dove  (dicrel  irepiorepav)  seems  to 
have  been  granted  to  all  present  at  the  Baptism. 
In  Mk  l10  and  Lk  322  the  vision  is  apparently 
addressed  more  especially  to  Jesus  Himself.  In 
Jn  l32  it  is  a  sign  given  to  John  the  Baptist.  In 
the  story  of  the  Creation,  a  metaphor  from  bird-life 
is  employed  to  describe  the  Spirit  of  God  fluttering 
(RVm  ‘  brooding’)  over  the  waters  (Gn  l2).  The 
same  Spirit  rests  on  the  Saviour  with  whom  begins 
God’s  new  creation.  But  the  mention  of  the  dove 
naturally  carries  us  back  to  the  story  of  the  Flood 
(Gn  811).  For  Jesus  the  dove  with  olive-leaf  after 
the  Flood  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit  (A.  B.  Bruce 
in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  on  Mt  316). 
The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove  typifies  the 
hope  of  the  gospel,  peace  between  man  and  God. 
In  cleansing  the  Temple -court  our  Lord  came 
upon  them  that  sold  doves  for  sacrifice.  It  is  to 
these  dove -sellers  that  the  words  in  Jn  216  are 
addressed,  ‘Take  these  tilings  hence.’  The  cattle 
can  be  driven  out :  the  doves  must  be  carried  out. 
This  detail,  which  is  perfectly  natural,  is  recorded 
only  in  John,  who  consequently  mentions  ‘doves’ 
twice  (Jn  214- 16),  while  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
only  one  reference  each  (Mt  2112,  Mk  ll15). 

The  word  irepxoTepa  is  used  in  the  LXX  where 
the  EV  reads  ‘pigeon’  as  well  as  where  it  reads 
‘dove.’  The  same  bird  is  probably  meant  by  the 
two  English  words.  But  in  the  directions  for 
sacrifice  in  Leviticus,  the  word  ‘  pigeon  ’  is  regu¬ 
larly  used,  and  in  Lk  224  irepioTepa  is  translated 
‘pigeon,’  though  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
rendered  ‘dove.’  In  Lv  128  a  poor  woman,  ‘if  she 
be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  shall  bring  two  turtles 
or  two  young  pigeons.’  The  mother  of  Jesus 
brings  the  poor  woman’s  sacrifice. 

To  the  ancients  the  dove  symbolized  purity 
(Aristotle  mentions  the  chastity  of  the  dove),  and 
this  fact  perhaps  made  birds  of  this  class  suitable 
for  sacrifice.  The  only  other  reference  to  the  dove 
in  the  Gospels  is  found  in  Mt  1016,  where  the  dis¬ 
ciples  are  bidden  to  be  as  pure  (dHpaxoi)  as  doves, 
a  command  which  St.  Paul  echoes  in  Ho  1619  and 
Ph  218. 

The  turtle-dove  (rpvyuv)  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  quotation  from  Lv  I28  in  Lk  224.  There  are 
three  species  of  turtle-doves  in  Palestine.  The  col¬ 
lared  turtle  (T.  risorius)  is  the  largest,  and  fre¬ 
quents  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  palm 
turtle  (T.  Senegalensis)  ‘  resorts  much  to  the 
gardens  and  enclosures  of  Jerusalem.’  ‘  It  is 
very  familiar  and  confiding  in  man,  and  is  never 
molested.’  The  common  turtle  (T.  auritus)  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  three  species. 

The  eagle  (aeris)  is  the  subject  of  a  proverbial 
saying  recorded  in  Mt  2428 1|  Lk  1737  ‘where  the 
carcass  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.’  According  to  Post,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  vultures  and  eight  kinds  of  eagles  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  the  term  ‘  eagle  ’  is 
generic.  Thomson  describes  the  eagles’  flight  as 
majestic,  and  their  eyesight  and,  apparently,  sense 
of  smell,  are  both  extremely  keen. 

The  exact  force  of  the  above  saying  is  hard  to  determine. 
Some  old  commentators,  following  the  Fathers,  take  it  to  refer 
to  ‘  the  conflux  of  the  godly  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  ’  (Master  Trapp).  More  modern  exegesis  regards  the 
passage  as  hinting  at  the  gathering  of  the  Roman  eagles  round 
the  moribund  Jewish  nation.  But  Bengel  rightly  observes  that 
in  Mt  24  the  reference  of  v.28  goes  back  to  the  false  prophets 
and  false  Christs  of  v.23.  in  the  decay  of  Judaism  as  a  religious 
faith,  such  men  will  find  their  opportunity,  and  will  turn  popu¬ 
lar  fanaticism  to  their  own  profit.  In  Matthew  the  proverb  is 
perfectly  general  in  form,  and  is  capable  of  wider  application. 
National  ruin  and  feverish  religiosity  go  hand  in  hand.  False 
Messianism  marked  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jews  in  a.d.  135  ; 
and  when  the  barbarians  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  408,  even  a  Pope 
consented  to  resort  to  Etruscan  magic  rites!  (Milman,  Latin 
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Christianity ,  i.  126).  In  Lk  1731  the  ‘wheresoever'  becomes 
‘where,’  and  the  saying  is  in  answer  to  a  definite  question 
regarding  the  signs  that  are  to  mark  the  sudden  return  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Here  it  is  difficult  not  to  interpret  the  eagles  of 
the  Roman  standards.  For  St.  Luke  evidently  does  not  take 
the  saying  as  a  statement  of  a  general  law.  The  Matthsean 
form  and  position  give  the  more  attractive  interpretation. 

The  raven  (x6pa£)  is  mentioned  only  in  Lk  12-4, 

‘  Consider  the  ravens  how  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap.’  The  parallel  Mt  628  reads,  ‘birds.’  The 
whole  passage  and  the  force  of  Luke’s  change  will 
be  considered  in  §  iv.  The  term  ‘  raven  includes 
the  numerous  tribes  of  crows.  Tristram  mentions 
eight  different  species  as  common  in  Palestine. 
God’s  care  for  the  ravens  is  twice  mentioned  in 
OT  (Job  3841,  Ps  1479).  These  passages  may  have 
influenced  Luke,  if  he  changed  ‘  birds  into 
‘ravens.’  Again,  they  may  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  our  Lord,  if  Luke  gives  the  original  form 
of  the  saying.  _  . 

The  sparrow  ( arpovdlov )  is  twice  mentioned  in 
sayings  recorded  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  In 
Mt  1029  we  read,  ‘  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?’  and  in  Lk  12“  ‘Are  not  five  sparrows 
sold  for  two  farthings  ?  ’  In  Tatian’s  Diatessaron 
the  words  in  taberna,  ‘  in  the  cookshop,’  are  added. 
Doubtless  we  have  here  the  prices  current  in 
popular  eating-houses  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
‘Sparrows,  two  a  farthing ;  five  a  halfpenny.’  In 
Mt  10'21  and  Lk  127  our  Lord  adds,  ‘Ye  are  much 
more  worth  than  many  sparrows.’  For  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  references  to  sparrows  and  of 
their  bearing  on  our  Lord’s  teaching,  we  must 
again  refer  our  readers  to  §  iv. 

3.  For  fish,  three  words  are  used,  IxOds,  IxOdSiov, 
and  dfdpiov.  The  latter  term  is  confined  to  John. 
In  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  Synoptics 
speak  of  ‘two  fishes’  (ddo  IxOdas,  Mt  1417'19,  Mk 
0&. «.  43(  913.  i6)_  The  parallel  narrative  in  John 

reads  Sdo  dfdpta,  which  is  also  translated  ‘  two 
fishes’  (Jn  69-  u).  But  while  the  Syn.  IxOds  is  a 
general  term,  dfdpiov,  says  Edersheim,  ‘  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  those  small  fishes  (probably  a  kind  of 
sardine)  of  which  millions  were  caught  in  the  lake, 
and  which,  dried  and  salted,  would  form  the  most 
common  savoury,  with  bread,  for  the  fisher-popula¬ 
tion  along  the  shore’  ( Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  i.  682).  The  parable  of  the  Drag-net  (Mt 
1347-50)  js  taken  from  the  life  of  the  Galilsean  fisher- 
folk.  But  this  definite  meaning  of  dfdpiov  cannot 
always  be  maintained  :  for  in  John’s  narrative  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  dfdpiov  and 
lx80s  are  interchanged  as  equivalents  (of dpi. op,  Jn 
2I9, 10- 13 ;  lyfids,  vv.6- 8-  u).  Jesus  says  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  ‘Bring  of  the  fish  (dfaploiv)  which  ye  have 
now  caught.  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  dragged 
the  net  to  shore  full  of  great  fishes  ’  (ixdduv).  Both 
in  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  multiplication 
of  loaves  and  fishes  and  in  His  post-resurrection 
appearance  by  the  lake,  our  Lord  makes  use  of  the 
disciples’  own  resources,  while  adding  to  them 
something  of  His  own.  In  the  similar  miracle 
recorded  in  Lk  5,  lx&ds  is  the  word  used  (vv.6-9). 
When  narrating  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand, 
both  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  a  few  small 
fishes  (d\iya  ixOvoia,  Mt  1534,  Mk  87).  These  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  dfdpia  of  Jn  6.  In  Mt 
1538  1x0  Os  reappears.  The  remaining  references  to 
fish  do  not  require  much  comment.  Mt  1727  is 
concerned  with  the  stater  in  the  fish’s  mouth. 
This  passage  contains  the  only  reference  to  line¬ 
fishing  in  the  Gospels  :  ‘  Cast  a  hook  and  take  the 
first  fish  (ixOdv)  that  cometh  up.’  In  Lk  2442  we 
read  that  our  Lord  convinced  the  disciples  of  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection  by  eating  before  them  a 
piece  of  cooked  fish  (ix8dos  6tttou  pdpos).  In  Mt 
719|]Lk  ll11  the  word  1x8 ds,  ‘fish,’ is  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  In  Matthew  the  passage  runs 
thus  :  ‘What  man  is  there  among  you  who,  if  his 


son  ask  for  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he 
ask  for  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent  ?’  Here  fish  and 
bread  are  the  subject  of  joint  reference,  as  in  the 
narratives  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  and  four 
thousands.  Bread  and  fish  are  clearly  the  custo¬ 
mary  diet  of  the  common  people  of  Galilee,  and  in 
the  form  of  these  questions,  as  in  so  many  other 
details,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  closely  reflects  the 
daily  life  of  His  countrymen. 

In  the  Catacombs  the  figure  of  a  fish  was  often 
used  as  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The  letters  which 
make  up  ixOds  form  the  initial  letters  of  TiycroOs 
Xptcrrds  GeoO  Tlos  luT-pp,  so  that  the  word  served  as 
a  summary  of  the  faith.  See  art.  Christ  in  Art. 

4.  The  general  word  for  serpent  (6<f>is)  occurs 
7  times  in  the  Gospels.  No  human  father  will 
give  his  son  a  serpent  as  a  substitute  for  fish  (Mt 
710,  Lk  ll11).  Some  small  reptile  as  common  as  the 
scorpion  must  be  meant,  as  Luke  twice  (1019  ll12) 
couples  scorpions  and  serpents  (Hfeis).  The  dis¬ 
ciples  are  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents  [or  ‘  as  the 
serpent,’  reading  6  6<pis  for  ol  dfeis :  the  sense  is 
the  same  in  either  case]  (Mt  1018).  The  ideal  of 
discipleship  is  a  combination  of  the  prudence  of  the 
serpent  with  the  guilelessness  of  doves.  As  in  the 
saying  about  not  casting  one’s  pearls  before  swine, 
our  Lord  here  condemns  recklessness  and  tactless¬ 
ness  in  religious  work.  ‘  Keligion  without  policy 
is  too  simple  to  be  safe:  Policy  without  religion 
is  too  subtle  to  be  good  ’  (Trapp).  In  Mt  2S33  the 
word  ‘serpents’  is  applied  to  the  Pharisees. 

In  the  later  appendix  to  Mark’s  Gospel,  power  to  take  up 
serpents  is  numbered  among  the  signs  that  are  to  follow  faith 
in  Christ  (1618).  The  passage  is  paralleled  in  Lk  1019  ‘  Behold, 

I  have  given  you  power  to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions, 
and  upon  all  the  might  of  the  evil  one.’  WH  here  note  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Ps  91^3  ‘  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder.’ 
Possibly  the  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically,  and 
the  ‘serpents’  are  to  be  explained  by  the  might  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  words,  however,  find  a  more  literal  fulfilment  in  St. 
Paul’s  experience  at  Melita  (Ac  283-  6). 

The  Yiper  (?yi Sva)  is  referred  to  only  in  the 
phrase  yew-pp-ara  ixiSvdv,  ‘offspring  of  vipers,’  and 
the  phrase  is  applied  only  to  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
John  the  Baptist  thus  addressed  the  Pharisees  that 
came  to  his  baptism,  ‘  O  offspring  of  vipers,  who 
hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  ’ 
(Mt  37,  Lk  37).  According  to  Mt.,  our  Lord  on 
two  occasions  adopted  the  same  mode  of  address 
(Mt  1234  2333).  Sand-vipers  about  1  foot  long  are 
common  in  Palestine.  The  young  are  said  to  feed 
upon  the  mother.  But  the  force  of  the  phrase, 
Bochart  observes,  is  not  to  be  derived  from  any 
such  special  characteristic  ;  the  sense  implied  is 
simply  ‘bad  sons  of  bad  fathers.’  This  comment 
satisfactorily  interprets  Mt  23s3  :  but  perhaps  we 
may  read  a  little  more  into  the  phrase.  The  words 
of  John  the  Baptist  suggest  the  familiar  picture  of 
vipers  roused  from  torpor  into  activity  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  heat  (cf.  Ac  283).  In  Mt  1234  the  phrase 
receives  added  point  from  the  fact  that  the  Phari¬ 
sees  have  just  been  attempting  to  poison  the  popular 
mind  against  Christ  by  suggesting  that  the  miracles 
were  the  work  of  Beelzebub  ;  tnere  is  something 
spiteful  and  venomous  about  their  attacks  on  our 
Lord. 

5.  Scorpions  (aKopwlos),  which  we  are  told  may  be 
found  under  every  third  stone  in  Palestine,  are 
twice  mentioned  in  Luke.  The  disciples  are  to 
tread  on  scorpions  with  impunity  (Lk  1019).  How¬ 
ever  we  interpret  the  passage,  the  addition  of 
‘  scorpion  ’  seems  to  imply  that  the  disciples  are  to 
be  protected  against  some  small,  frequent,  and  at 
the  same  time  serious  danger.  The  other  refer¬ 
ence  is  in  Lk  ll12.  If  a  son  asks  for  an  egg,  the 
father  will  not  give  him  a  scorpion.  In  both 
passages  the  scorpion  and  the  serpent  are  men¬ 
tioned  together,  being  common  ofejects  of  the 
country  in  Palestine.  The  scorpion  at  rest  is  said 
closely  to  resemble  an  egg  in  appearance. 
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6.  The  worm  (o7c<£Xi?f)  is  mentioned  only  in  Mk 
948  in  the  phrase  ‘  where  their  worm  dieth  not,’  a 
description  of  Gehenna  based  on  the  last  verse  of 
Isaiah  (6624). 

In  the  TR  the  verse  appears  3  times,  Mk  944. 46.  48>  ancj  there 
is  something  impressive  In  the  repetition  :  WH,  however,  retain 
only  948.  Whether  literally  or  metaphorically  understood,  the 
phrase  must  not  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  Christian  doctrine  of 
future  retribution.  The  worm  does  not  stand  for  remorse  :  it  is 
simply  part  of  a  picture  of  complete  physical  corruption.  A 
man  has  sometimes  to  choose  between  losing  a  limb  and  losing 
his  life  :  the  part  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  whole.  The 
same  law  of  sacrifice,  says  Christ,  holds  good  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

7.  Of  insects  the  bee  is  indirectly  referred  to, 
while  the  gnat,  the  locust,  and  the  moth  are  all 
mentioned.  In  Lk  ‘2442,  the  Western  Text  says  the 
disciples  gave  our  Lord  part  of  a  bees’  honeycomb 
(dwo  fj.tXicrolov  K-gplov),  i.e.  the  product  of  hived  bees. 
John  the  Baptist,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  on  wild 
rock  honey,  i.e.  honey  deposited  in  clefts  of  the 
rock  by  wild  bees ;  this  honey  was  often  very 
difficult  to  get. 

Bees,  wild  and  hived,  are  very  common  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist.  p.  325)  says  :  ‘  Many 
of  the  Bedouin  obtain  their  subsistence  by  bee- 
hunting,  bringing  into  Jerusalem  skins  and  jars  of 
the  wild  honey  on  which  John  the  Baptist  fed.’ 
Bee-keeping  is  much  practised,  especially  in  Galilee. 
The  hives  are  very  simple  in  construction ;  being 
‘  large  tubes  of  sun-dried  mud,  about  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  long,  closed  with  mud  at  each 
end,  having  only  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre.’ 

The  gnat  (kAvw^)  is  mentioned  in  Mt  2324.  As 
one  of  the  smallest  animals,  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  camel,  one  of  the  largest.  The  Pharisees  strain 
out  a  gnat  with  scrupulous  care,  while  they  will 
swallow  a  camel.  They  are  careful  to  tithe  mint, 
but  they  fail  to  do  justice.  The  Pharisees  may 
have  adopted  a  practice  which  is  still  in  use  among 
the  Brahmans,  viz.  of  drinking  through  muslin  in 
order  to  avoid  swallowing  any  fly  or  insect  present 
in  the  water. 

Locusts  ( aspiSes )  formed  part  of  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Mt  34,  Mk  1°).  The  LXX  uses  ate  pis 
for  the  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  edible  locusts 
mentioned  in  Lv  ll22.  They  formed  a  common 
article  of  diet  in  Palestine,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
alter  the  text,  as  one  or  two  MSS  have  done,  read¬ 
ing  eysplSes,  ‘cakes.’ 

The  moth  (0-779)  is  mentioned  as  disfiguring  earthly 
treasures  (Mt  619- 20,  Lk  1233).  The  common  clothes- 
moth  is  meant,  of  which  there  are  many  species  in 
Palestine.  ‘  In  this  warm  climate  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  guard  against  their  ravages’  (Post). 
There  is  an  indirect  reference  to  the  saying  of 
Jesus  in  Ja  52. 

8.  A  sponge  (<nr6yyos)  full  of  vinegar  was  offered 
to  our  Lord  on  the  cross  (Mt2748).  Of  sponges,  the 
finest  in  texture  and  the  most  valued  is  the  Turkish 
or  Levant  sponge.  The  sponge-fisheries  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  always  been  and  still  are  very 
considerable.  For  the  method  of  diving  for  sponges 
see  Post  in  Hastings’  DB  iv.  612b. 

iii.  The  place  of  animals  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord. — In  this  connexion  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  the  part  played  by  animals  in 
many  of  the  incidents  in  which  their  presence  is 
recorded,  serves  to  emphasize  the  humility  of  Jesus. 
The  two  young  pigeons  which  Mary  brings  as  an 
offering  when  she  presents  Jesus  in  the  Temple  (Lk 
224),  are  a  mark  of  her  poverty.  Jesus  belonged  to 
a  poor  family.  The  peaceful  character  of  Christ’s 
teaching,  which  is  marked  at  the  outset  by  the 
descent  of  the  dove  at  His  baptism,  is  confirmed  at 
the  close  by  the  fact  that  He  rode  into  Jerusalem 
(Mt  212'7||)  not  on  the  warrior’s  horse,  but  on  the 
ass,  which,  as  prophecy  foretold,  Mas  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  lowliness  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

iv.  The  place  of  animals  in  the  teaching  of 


our  Lord. — We  have  reserved  for  discussion  under 
this  head  the  imagery  drawn  from  pastoral  life  in 
which  Jesus  described  His  own  mission,  and  the 
doctrine  of  providence  unfolded  more  especially  in 
His  sayings  about  the  birds  of  the  air. 

1.  Our  Lor d’s  mission  illustrated. — (a)  Jesus  con- 
lined  His  earthly  ministry  to  ‘  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel  ’  (Mt  1524).  When  He  sent  forth 
the  Twelve  on  a  preaching  tour,  He  hade  them 
observe  the  same  limits  (Mt  106).  We  need  not 
suppose  from  this  phrase  that  the  M'ork  of  Jesus 
embraced  only  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  ‘  The  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ’  describes  the  nation 
as  a  whole  [grammatically  the  words  ‘  of  the  house 
of  Israel  ’_  (o(kou  ’I.)  are  best  taken  as  a  defining 
genitive,  i.e.  ‘the  lost  sheep  who  are  the  house  of 
Israel’].  The  very  sight  of  a  Galilaean  crowd 
touched  the  heart  of  Jesus,  for  they  were  like 
worried  and  scattered  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd 
(Mt  936,  Mk  634).  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  the  spiritual 
condition  of  His  countrymen  agreed  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  shepherdless  people  given  in  Ezk 
34.  More  particularly  the  Jews  needed  guidance 
in  their  national  and  religious  aspirations.  They 
had  mistaken  alike  the  character  of  the  coming 
Messiah  and  the  nature  of  the  coming  kingdom. 
The  hope  to  re-establish  by  force  the  throne  of 
David  made  the  people  the  helpless  victims  of 
political  agitators  like  Judas  the  Gaulonite  (Ac 
537),  and  led  at  length  to  the  chastisement  inflicted 
on  the  nation  by  the  Roman  power. 

The  exact  interpretation  of  Jn  10  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  but  it  may  in  part  be  understood,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  view  given  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  of 
the  nation  as  a  shepherdless  flock.  Jesus  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  door  of  the  sheep,  through  which  if 
a  man  enters,  he  shall  be  saved  (vv.7- 9).  The  only 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  Jews  lay  in  their  realizing, 
through  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  God’s  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  Those  who  offered  them¬ 
selves  as  leaders  before  Christ,  and  who  proposed 
to  subdue  Rome  by  arms,  were  thieves  and  robbers 
Mho  came  only  to  steal  and  destroy  (vv.8-10).  The 
best  comment  on  these  thieves  and  robbers,  and 
their  treatment  of  those  helpless  sheep,  the  house 
of  Israel,  is  perhaps  Josephus’  account  of  the  Judas 
above  mentioned — 

‘There  was  one  Judas  a  Gaulonite,  .  .  .  who,  taking  with  him 
Sadduc,  a  Pharisee,  became  zealous  to  draw  (the  people)  to  a 
revolt ;  who  both  said  that  this  taxation  (under  Cyrenius)  was 
no  better  than  an  introduction  of  slavery,  and  exhorted  the 
nation  to  assert  their  liberty  ;  as  if  they  could  procure  them 
happiness  and  security  for  what  they  possessed,  and  an  assured 
enjoyment  of  a  still  greater  good,  which  was  that  of  the  honour 
and  glory  they  would  thereby  acquire  for  magnanimity.  .  .  . 
All  sorts  of  misfortunes  also  sprang  from  these  men,  and  the 
nation  was  infected  with  this  doctrine  to  an  incredible  degree  : 
one  violent  war  came  upon  us  after  another,  and  we  lost  our 
friends,  who  used  to  alleviate  our  pains ;  there  were  also  very 
great  robberies  and  murders  of  our  principal  men.  This  was 
done  in  pretence  of  the  public  welfare,  but  in  reality  from  the 
hopes  of  gain  to  themselves’  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  i.  1). 

If  Barabbas  was  one  of  these  robbers  (cf.  Jn  1840 
witli  10s),  the  fact  that  the  Jews  chose  Barabbas 
in  preference  to  the  Good  Shepherd  shows  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  the  popular  mind,  which  led  Jesus 
to  compare  the  house  of  Israel  to  lost  sheep.  Jesus 
further  describes  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
contrast  to  the  hirelings,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
sheep  (Jn  1011- 1B).  If  the  thieves  and  robbers  be¬ 
token  political  agitators  like  Barabbas  and  Judas, 
‘the  hirelings’  are  probably  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  the  shepherds  who,  in  the  words  of 
Ezekiel,  ‘  fed  themselves  and  did  not  feed  the 
sheep.’ 

The  interpretation  here  suggested  is  not  usually 
adopted.  Godet,  for  example,  understands  the 
thieves  and  robbers  to  be  the  Pharisees.  The  wolf 
(v.12)  he  takes  as  a  further  symbol  of  the  same 
party,  the  hirelings  being  the  scribes  and  priests, 
whom  cowardice  kept  from  opposing  Pharisaic 
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domination.  This  latter  interpretation  (its  in  well 
with  the  context,  i.e.  with  ch.  9  (see  Godet,  St. 
John,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-397). 

But  without  attempting  to  decide  questions  of 
exposition,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  that 
the  imagery  of  the  parable  is  true  to  life. 

‘  A  sheep-fold  in  the  East  is  not  a  covered  building  like  our 
stables,  but  a  mere  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  palisade. 
The  sheep  are  brought  into  it  in  the  evening,  several  flocks 
being  generally  assembled  within  it.  The  shepherds,  after  com¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  care  of  a  common  keeper,  a  porter,  who  is 
charged  with  their  safe  keeping  during  the  night,  retire  to  their 
homes.  In  the  morning  they  return,  and  knock  at  the  closely 
barred  door  of  the  enclosure,  which  the  porter  opens.  They 
then  separate  each  his  own  sheep,  by  calling  them :  and  after 
having  thus  collected  their  flocks,  lead  them  to  the  pastures. 
As  to  robbers,  it  is  by  scaling  the  wall  that  they  penetrate  into 
the  fold  (Godet,  l.c.  p.  378). 

The  details  are  confirmed  by  all  Eastern  travel¬ 
lers.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  sheep  in 
distinguishing  between  the  voice  of  the  shepherd 
and  that  of  a  stranger,  Thomson  tells  us  that,  if  a 
stranger  calls,  they  stop,  lift  up  their  heads  in 
alarm  ;  and  if  the  call  is  repeated,  they  turn  and 
flee  from  him.  ‘  This  is  not  the  fanciful  costume 
of  a  parable,  but  a  simple  fact.  I  have  made  the 
experiment  often’  (‘  Central  Palestine,’  p.  594). 

Godet  cites  ‘  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a  Scotch  traveller, 
who,  meeting  under  the  wall9  of  Jerusalem  a  shepherd  bringing 
home  his  flock,  changed  garments  with  him,  and  thus  disguised 
proceeded  to  call  the  sheep.  They,  however,  remained  motion¬ 
less.  The  true  shepherd  then  raised  his  voice,  when  they  all 
hastened  towards  him,  in  spite  of  his  strange  garments  ’  (l.c. 
p.  382). 

All  the  sheep  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  shepherd 
from  that  of  a  stranger :  a  shepherd’s  own  sheep 
distinguish  his  voice  from  that  of  any  other  shep¬ 
herd  (v.3).  The  practice  of  naming  sheep  (cpwvei 
k<xt’  ovo/j.a,  v.3)  is  common  in  the  East.  The  picture 
of  the  shepherd  thrusting  his  sheep  out  of  the  en¬ 
closure  (tKfi&Xri,  v.4,  implies  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  force)  and  then  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  flock,  is  likewise  a  simple  fact,  and  not 
fanciful  imagery. 

Though  the  historical  application  of  the  parable 
in  Jn  10  is  not  easy  to  determine,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  chapter  deals  with  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  individual  Christian,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  lessons 
that  follow  from  the  fact  that  Christ  is  for  us  the 
door  of  the  sheep  and  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  notice  that  in  Jn  10  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole  and 
of  His  disciples  alike  as  sheep  (‘  his  own  sheep,’  i.e. 
the  disciples,  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
flocks  in  the  fold,  i.e.  the  Jewish  people),  and  that 
He  compares  His  mission  towards  both  to  the 
work  of  a  shepherd.  These  ideas  are  common  to 
St.  John  and  the  Synoptists,  and  the  pastoral 
imagery  we  are  considering  links  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  other  three. 

(6)  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Synoptics  our  Lord 
spoke  of  the  people  as  lost  sheep.  But  though  the 
Mattlieean  phrase  ‘  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel  ’  applies  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep  in  Mt  1812f-  is  a  defence  of 
Christ’s  view  of  children,  and  in  Lk  153'8  (where 
alone  in  Luke  the  word  irpifiarov  is  used)  a  similar 
iambic  forms  an  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the 
’harisees,  who  could  not  understand  our  Lord’s 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  In  a  sense  all 
the  Jews  were  like  lost  sheep;  in  a  very  special 
sense  the  comparison  applied  to  these  social  out¬ 
casts.  ‘No  animals  are  more  helpless. than  sheep 
that  have  strayed  from  the  flock :  they  become 
utterly  bewildered,  for  sheep  are  singularly  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  bump  of  locality.  They  have  to  be 
brought  back’ (Thomson).  The  figure  of  the  lost 
sheep  illustrates  to  some  extent  the  character  of 
the  publicans  and  sinners.  In  the  East,  says 
Thomson,  the  sheep  have  to  be  taught  to  follow 


the  shepherd  :  they  would  otherwise  leave  the 
pasture  lands  and  stray  into  the  corn-fields. 
Naturally  some  sheep  follow  the  shepherd  closely, 
while  others  straggle  and  have  to  be  recalled  to 
the  path  by  means  of  the  crook.  So  a  lost  and 
wandering  sheep  is  an  ill-trained  and  troublesome 
one.  But  the  main  point  of  the  parable  is  the 
action  of  the  shepherd,  who  would  regard  it  as 
part  of  his  ordinary  duty  to  seek  the  lost.  Though 
Jesus  does  not  call  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  Synoptics,  yet  the  parable  recorded  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.  shows  us  how  naturally  He  came  to  compare 
His  ministry  to  the  work  of  a  shepherd,  and  now 
He  used  the  comparison  to  justify  His  friendly 
attitude  to  publicans  and  sinners.  According  to 
Mt )  2nf-,  our  Lord  also  adduced  an  owner’s  care  for 
a  single  sheep  as  a  defence  of  His  healing  a  man 
with  a  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

(c)  If  the  weakness  and  the  helplessness  of  sheep 
supplied  Jesus  with  similes  whereby  to  describe 
the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole,  the  purity  symbol¬ 
ized  by  their  white  wool,  their  harmlessness  and 
patience,  led  Him  to  speak  of  His  own  disciples  in 
similar  terms.  The  disciples  are  sent  forth  as 
sheep  (or  as  lambs)  into  the  midst  of  wolves  (Mt 
1016,  Lk  103  ;  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ii.  5).  Christians  are 
to  be  ready  even  to  suffer  death  without  resist¬ 
ance,  so  at  least the  epistle  attributed  to  Clement 
interprets  the  saying  (see  above  under  ‘  lamb  ’). 

( d )  In  the  Synoptics  the  few  other  passages 
where  the  disciples  are  described  as  sheep  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject.  In  Mt  25  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  are  contrasted  as  sheep  and  goats  ; 
but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  character 
of  the  animals  concerned  has  little  to  do  with  the 
comparison.  The  Avords  ‘  I  Avill  smite  the  shep¬ 
herd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered’  (quoted 
from  Zee  137  in  Mt  2631,  Mk  1427),  serve  only  to 
show  that  the  death  of  Christ  Avould  place  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  same  leaderless  bewilderment  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Lord,  marked  the  nation  as  a 
udiole.  But  in  a  somewhat  different  connexion 
(Lk.  1232)  our  Lord  spoke  of  His  disciples  as  a  little 
flock.  After  bidding  them  forego  anxiety  about 
earthly  goods  and  seek  the  kingdom,  our  Lord 
adds,  ‘  Fear  not,  little  flock  :  for  it  is  your  Father’s 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.’  The  re¬ 
assuring  words  Avere  needed,  no  doubt,  because  the 
disciples  were  but  a  little  feeble  band.  But  surely 
the  little  flock  implies  something  as  to  character 
as  well  as  number.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd 
at  all  times  to  find  suitable  pasture,  and  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  has  to  provide  fodder. 
Sheep  cannot  fend  for  themselves.  Similarly  the 
disciples,  intrusting  to  God  the  care  of  their 
earthly  interests,  will  appear  to  the  world  at  once 
foolish  and  ineffectual ;  yet  this  little  flock  is  to 
inherit  the  kingdom.  God  chooses  the  weak  things 
of  this  Avorld  (1  Co  l27). 

Further  references  to  sheep  in  the  Gospels  are 
less  important.  Mt  71S  speaks  of  the  false  pro¬ 
phets  Avho  are  sheep  in  appearance  and  Avohres  in 
reality,  a  saying  which  also  appears  in  Justin, 
Dial.  35.  In  Jn  21lef-  Peter  is  bidden  to  tend 
(iroi/j.alj'eiv)  Christ’s  sheep  (irpo^dna,  ‘  lambs,’  is 
given  as  a  variant  in  WH).  Here  Ave  have  in 
germ  the  pastoral  vieAv  of  the  ministerial  office. 
See  art.  Shepherd. 

Jesus’  description  of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd  laid  hold  from  the  first  of  the  Christian 
imagination.  In  the  NT  Jesus  is  twice  spoken  of 
as  the  Shepherd  (He  I320,  1  P  225).  In  the  Cata¬ 
combs  no  symbol  of  Christ  is  more  frequent  than 
the  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  See  Christ  in 
Art. 

2.  Our  Lord  illustrates  His  teaching  concerning 
God’s  providence  by  one  or  tAvo  sayings  about  the 
birds.  He  bids  His  disciples  ‘  consider  the  birds  of 
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the  air  :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap  nor  gather 
into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  ’  (Mt  626). 
In  conjunction  with  this  passage,  we  must  ex¬ 
amine  the  reference  to  sparrows  in  Mt  1CP-  31,  Lk 
126f\  ‘  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ? 

yet  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  earth  without 
your  Father.  .  .  .  Fear  not  then  :  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.’  Bochart  well  brings 
out  the  force  of  Luke’s  mention  of  ‘  ravens  ’  instead 
of  ‘  birds  of  the  air,’  and  he  rightly  discerns  the 
bearing  of  the  reference  to  the  sparrows,  when  he 
says,  ‘  Express  mention  is  made  of  ravens  and  spar¬ 
rows  among  the  other  birds,  to  make  it  clear  that 
God’s  providence  is  not  only  concerned  with  birds 
in  general,  but  even  extends  to  the  most  worthless 
and  the  most  despised  among  birds  :  so  that  men, 
especially  those  that  believe,  may  the  more  cer¬ 
tainly  draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  God 
cares  for  them,  since  He  will  not  deny  to  those 
who  worship  Him  and  call  upon  Him,  the  care 
which  He  so  graciously  bestows  on  animals  of  the 
lowest  order.’  Bochart  further  dwells  on  the  harsh 
grating  voice,  the  ugly  black  colour,  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  movements  of  the  raven,  which  make  him  a 
despicable  bird.  Concerning  the  sparrows,  Thom¬ 
son  says  they  are  ‘  a  tame,  troublesome,  vivacious 
and  impertinent  generation  :  they  nestle  just 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  Their  nests  stop  up 
stove-pipes  and  water-gutters.  They  are  destroyed 
eagerly  as  a  worthless  nuisance’  (‘  Lebanon,’  etc., 
p.  59).  Jesus  then  insists  that  the  birds  which 
men  hold  cheap  are  not  unthought  of  by  God  : 

‘  our  Lord  has  taught  us  that  God  providently 
caters  for  the  sparrow,  and  Himself  conducts  its 
obsequies.  ’ 

By  taking  the  references  to  sparrows  and  ravens 
closely  together,  we  may  save  ourselves  from  a 
onesided  interpretation  of  Mt  626  which  has  found 
favour  with  many.  Thus  O.  Iloltzmann  (Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  102)  says  :  ‘With  the  drudgery  and  toil 
of  human  labour,  Jesus  contrasts  the  toilless  life 
of  nature,  in  which  God  feeds  the  raven  and  clothes 
the  lilies.’  A  parallel  saying  from  the  Talmud  is 
cited  in  Delitzsch’s  Jewish  Artisan  Life,  which 
suggests  the  same  view  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

‘  Didst  thou  ever  see  in  all  thy  life,’  says  ltabbi 
Simeon,  son  of  Eleazar,  ‘  a  bird  or  an  animal 
working  at  a  craft?  And  yet  these  creatures, 
made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  serving  me,  gain 
their  living  without  difficulty.  But  I  am  created 
to  serve  my  Creator  :  and  if  those  who  are  created 
to  serve  can  gain  their  livelihood  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  shall  not  I,  who  am  made  to  serve  my 
Creator,  earn  my  living  without  trouble  ?  ’  If  this 
saying  is  modelled  on  Mt  626,  then  Rabbi  Simeon 
and  O.  Iloltzmann  seem  to  agree  in  interpreting  our 
Lord’s  teaching  to  the  effect  that  ‘  the  birds  are 
fed,  without  working  :  surely  we  may  expect  God 
to  feed  us  too,  without  our  toil.’  Such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  makes  Mt  636  the  magna  charta  of  idle¬ 
ness.  But  the  superiority  of  the  birds  does  not  lie 
in  their  not  working,  but  in  their  not  worrying. 
If  we  may  paraphrase  the  passage,  ‘  the  bircls  do 
not  engage  in  any  methodical  toil  :  yet  they  trust 
God  for  daily  food,  and  praise  Him  for  His  care: 
men  are  better  than  birds,  a  superiority  shown  in 
the  fact  that  men  work  in  an  orderly  manner  : 
now,  if  God  feeds  the  birds,  which  live  a  hap¬ 
hazard  kind  of  life,  how  much  more  will  He  re¬ 
ward  men’s  patient  labour  without  their  needing 
to  be  anxious?’  This  section  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  best  interpreted  by  St.  Peter’s  words, 
‘casting  all  your  care  ( i.e .  your  worries  and 
anxieties)  on  him  ;  for  he  careth  for  you’  (1  P  57), 
or  by  St.  Paul’s  lesson  of  contentment  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  (Ph  4U'13).  Our  daily  wants  are  the 
tare  of  God.  The  saying  about  the  sparrows  for¬ 
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bids  us  to  assume  that  daily  needs  will  be  met 
exactly  in  the  way  we  expect.  We  are, not  to 
assume  that  food  and  raiment  will  be  provided 
amply  and  at  all  times.  Privation  and  suffering 
may  fall  to  men’s  lot ;  but  suffering  even  unto 
death  is  not  to  he  feared,  because  the  very  death 
of  a  sparrow  is  not  forgotten  before  God. 

Our  Lord’s  teaching  as  to  the  trust  in  God’s  providence, 
which  may  be  learnt  from  the  animals,  appears  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  second  of  the  five  new  Sayings  recently  discovered  by- 
Grenfell  and  Hunt.  They  restore  this  logion  as  follows  :  ‘  Jesus 
saith  (ye  ask  ?  who  are  those)  that  draw  us  (to  the  kingdom,  if) 
the  kingdom  is  in  Heaven  ?  .  .  .  The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all 
beasts  that  are  under  the  earth  or  upon  the  earth,  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  (these  are  they  which  draw)  you,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you  ;  and  whoever  shall  know  himself  shall 
find  it.  (Strive  therefore  ?)  to  know  yourselves  and  ye  shall  be 
aware  that  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  (almighty ?)  Father ;  (and?) 
ye  shall  know  that  ye  are  in  (the  city  of  God?)  and  ye  are  (the 
city  ?).’  The  restoration  of  the  saying  is  highly  conjectural,  but 
it  seems  to  be  based  in  part  on  Job  127-  w.  ‘  Ask  now  the  beasts 
and  they  shall  teach  thee  ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  they 
shall  tell  thee.  Or  speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee  ; 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.’  And  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  the  saying  is  intended  apparently  to  enforce  may 
he  stated  in  the  following  verses  taken  from  the  same  passage 
in  Job.  ‘  Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  this?  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind  ’  (v.9f.).  in  effect  we 
are  taught  that  converse  with  nature  should  produce  a  calm 
trust  in  God. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  wider  aspects  of  our  Lord’s  attitude 
towards  Nature.  But  the  place  taken  by  animals 
in  His  teaching  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  a  recent  writer.  ‘  Jesus  loved  Nature 
as  Nature  :  here  as  everywhere  He  was  in  touch 
with  the  actual.  Plenty  of  people — from  zEsop  to 
Mrs.  Gatty — have  made  or  drawn  parables  from 
Nature,  but  not  like  His.  His  lost  sheep  have  no 
proverbs  :  His  lilies  may  be  dressed  more  charm¬ 
ingly  than  Solomon,  but  they  have  not  Solomon’s 
wisdom  :  and  His  sparrows  are  neither  moralists 
nor  theologians,  but  sparrows, — two  for  a  farthing, 
sparrows  chirping  and  flying  about  and  building 
their  nests, — just  sparrows  !  But  the  least  motion 
which  they  made  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  .  .  . 
Sparrows,  lilies,  lost  sheep,  hens  and  chickens, 
midnight  stars  and  mountain  winds,  —  they  all 
entered  into  His  mind  and  heart,  and  spoke  to  Him 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  His  delight  in  beauty, 
and  His  love  ’  (T.  R.  Glover). 

Literature.  —  Without  attempting  to  provide  a  complete 
bibliography,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  list  of  books  that 
the  present  writer  has  found  helpful.  Bochart’s  Hierozoicon 
(ed.  Rosenmiiller)  is  encyclopaedic.  Tristram’s  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible  is  a  most  handy  manual  of  compact  and  accessible 
information.  References  to  animals  are  frequent  in  hooks  of 
Oriental  travel :  e.g.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  ;  Robinson’s 
BllP ;  and  Thomson’s  Land  and  the  Book  (the  latest  edition 
of  Thomson’s  work  in  3  vols.  is  especially  valuable,  though 
the  information  is  widely  scattered  and  is  not  always  easy 
to  find].  The  articles  on  natural  history  and  on  particular 
animals  in  Hastings’  DB  and  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The  standard  ‘  Lives  of  Jesus  ’  deal  with  the 
references  to  animals  incidentally ;  Edersheim  is  perhaps  the 
fullest  and  most  reliable.  There  are  some  fresh,  though  not 
always  accurate,  observations  on  the  subject  in  the  Life  of 
Jesus  by  0.  Iloltzmann.  Of  the  many  commentaries  that  ex¬ 
pound  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  concern  our  subject, 
the  present  writer  has  found  vol.  i.  of  the  Expositor’s  Greek 
Testament  (‘  Synoptics’  by  A.  B.  Bruce,  ‘  St.  John  ’  by  M.  Hods) 
most  useful.  H.  G.  WOOD. 

ANISE. — ‘Anise’  is  the  translation  given  in  AV 
and  RV  of  Hvridov  (Mt  2323) :  the  marginal  render¬ 
ing  ‘  dill  ’  is  the  correct  one.  The  true  anise  is  the 
plant  Pimpinella  anisum,  which  is  quite  distinct 
front  Anethum  graveolens,  the  anise  of  the  Bible. 

By  the  Jews  dill  was  cultivated  as  a  garden 
plant,  but  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe,  to  which 
it  was  indigenous,  it  is  often  found  growing  wild 
in  the  cornfields.  It  possesses  valuable  carmina¬ 
tive  properties,  and  in  the  East  the  seeds  are  eaten 
with  great  relish  as  a  condiment.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual  or  biennial  umbellifer,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  feet.  The  stem 
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is  round,  jointed,  and  striated ;  the  leaves  are 
finely  divided ;  the  flowers,  which  are  small,  are 
yellow  ;  the  fruits  are  brown,  oval,  and  flat. 

In  Mt  23s3  dill  is  represented  as  subject  to  tithe. 
That  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  provision  of  the 
Law  (Lv  2730,  Dt  1422),  and  is  corroborated  by  the 
express  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Ma  aserothiv .  5). 
See,  further,  art.  Rue  ;  and  cf.  note  by  Nestle 
in  Expos.  Times,  Aug.  1904,  p.  528b. 

Hugh  Duncan. 

ANNA  ("A wa,  Heb.  njn). — When  His  parents 
brought  the  infant  Jesus  to  the  temple  to  present 
Him  to  the  Lord,  two  aged  representatives  of  the 
OT  Church  received  Him  with  songs  of  praise, 
Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk  22Sff-).  Anna  was  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (v.3S), 
which,  though  one  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Dis¬ 
persion,  was  still  represented  in  Palestine.  From 
it  some  beautiful  women  are  said  to  have  been 
chosen  as  wives  for  the  priests  (Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  200).  Anna 
was  a  widow  84  years  of  age  (AY),  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  (RV)  about  105,  as  7  years  of  married  life 
followed  by  84  years  of  widowhood  would  make 
her  to  be.  She  was  a  devout  and  saintly  woman, 
worshipping  constantly  in  the  temple,  with  fast¬ 
ings  and  supplications,  night  and  day  ;  and,  like 
Deborah  and  Huldah  of  the  OT,  she  had  prophetic 
gifts.  Her  desire,  like  the  Psalmist’s  (Ps  274),  was 
to  dwell  always  in  the  house  of  God,  though  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  woman  would  be  allowed 
literally  to  dwell  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
Having  entered  the  temple  at  the  same  time  as 
Jesus  was  brought  in,  she  followed  up  the  song  of 
Simeon  in  similar  strains,  and  spake  of  the  Holy 
Child  ‘to  all  them  that  were  looking  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Jerusalem  ’  (v.38).  Anna  would  seem 
to  later  times  an  ideal  saint  of  the  cloister,  as  such 
stress  is  laid  on  her  virginity,  her  long  life  of 
widowhood,  and  her  ceaseless  devotions.  Possibly 
her  name  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  name 
Anna,  given  to  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  Protevangelium  of  James. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

ANNAS  (“Awas,  Heb.  pn,  Hanan,  Jos.  "Avavos, 
A  nanos). — High  priest  of  the  "Jews  from  a.d.  6  to 
15,  and  thereafter  exercising  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  through  his  high  priestly  rank  and  his  family 
connexions.  The  son  of  one  named  Sethi,  who  is 
otherwise  unknown,  he  was  appointed  high  priest 
by  Quirinius,  probably  in  A.D.  6,  and  exercised 
that  office,  which  involved  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligiousheadshipof  the  nation,  until  he  was  deposed 
by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus  in  A.D.  15  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvili.  ii.  2).  The  duration  of  his  rule,  and 
the  fact  that  of  his  sons  no  fewer  than  five  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  at  intervals  in  the  high  priesthood 
(‘which  has  never  happened  to  any  other  of  our 
high  priests’),  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  specially  successful  man  (Ant. 
xx.  ix.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  he  incurred  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  unpopularity  for  which  the 
high  priests  were  proverbial.  In  addition  to  their 
common  faults  of  arrogance  and  injustice,  Annas 
was  notorious  for  his  avarice,  which  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  necessities  of  the  Temple  worshippers. 
It  was  he,  probably,  who  established  the  ‘bazaars 
of  the  sons  of  Annas  ’  (hdnnuyoth  beni  Hanan),  a 
I  emple  market  for  the  sale  of  materials  requisite 
for  sacrifices,  either  within  the  Temple  precinct 
(Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  v.  116)  or  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Derenbourg),  the  profits  of  which  enriched 
the  high  priestly  family.  Beyond  this,  the  house 
of  Annas  is  charged  with  the  special  sin  of  ‘  whis¬ 
pering  or  hissing  like  vipers,  ‘which  seems  to 
refer  to  private  influence  on  the  judges,  whereby 
‘‘morals  were  corrupted,  judgment  perverted,  and 
the  Sliekinah  withdrawn  from  Israel’”  (Eders- 
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heim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i. 
263). 

Annas  is  referred  to  by  St.  Luke  and  by  St. 
John.  In  Lk  32  (‘in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas’)  he  is  linked  with  Caiaphas,  who 
alone  was  actually  high  priest  at  the  time  (A.D.  26). 
The  explanation  of  this  is  found  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  office  having  become  to  some  extent 
the  prerogative  of  a  few  families,  it  had  acquired 
some  degree  of  hereditary  and  indelible  quality, 
and  partly  in  the  unusual  personal  authority  exer¬ 
cised  by  Annas.  The  result  was  that  even  after 
his  deposition  he  continued  to  enjoy  much  of  the 
influence,  and  even  to  receive  the  title,  of  his 
former  office  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  195  ff'.  ;  against 
this  Keim,  l.c.  vi.  36  ff. ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Hdcom.  ad 
Lk  32).  In  like  manner  in  Ac  4,!  Annas  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  its  action 
against  the  Apostles,  though  the  actual  president 
was  the  high  priest.  See  Chief  Priests. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  Annas  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  1813'24).  The  Evangelist, 
speaking  with  technical  accuracy,  refrains  from 
calling  him  high  priest,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  for 
Jesus  being  led  before  Annas  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  ex-highpriest 
had  probably  been  the  cliief  instigator  of  the  plot 
against  Jesus,  and  before  him  He  was  brought  not 
for  trial,  but  only  for  an  informal  and  private 
examination  (so  Schiirer,  l.c.  p.  182).  ‘The  Lord 
Himself  is  questioned,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
witnesses,  no  adjuration,  no  sentence,  no  sign  of 
any  legal  process’  (Westcott,  ad  loc.). 

C.  A.  Scott. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  DEATH.— It  is  certain 
that  we  have  words  from  Jesus  concerning  His 
death ;  for  such  ruthless  criticism  as  that  of 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ‘Gospels’),  who  admits 
only  nine  genuine  sayings  of  the  Master,  is  un¬ 
critical  and  unscientific.  These  words  appear  in 
the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The . 
genuineness  of  the  latter  is  here  assumed,  though 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  character  between  it 
and  the  Synoptics. 

The  main  point  in  the  announcements  of  His 
death  by  Jesus  rests  on  the  time  of  their  utter¬ 
ance.  Hence  the  chronological  grouping  of  these 
sayings  of  Jesus  must  be  followed.  If  He  spoke 
of  His  death  only  as  a  disappointed  man  after  He 
saw  the  manifest  hate  of  the  rulers,  there  would 
be  little  ground  for  claiming  Messianic  conscious¬ 
ness  concerning  His  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
And  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem  turns  on  the 
Messianic  consciousness.  When  did  He  become 
conscious  of  His  death  ?  Why  did  He  expect  a 
violent  death?  What  did  He  think  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  His  death?  Was  His  death  a 
voluntary  sacrifice,  or  merely  a  martyr’s  crown  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  can  be  answered  only 
by  a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Christ's 
own  words  upon  the  subject.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Jesus  put  the  emphasis  in  His  career  on  His 
death  rather  than  on  His  incarnation.  That  is  so 
out  of  the  ordinary  as  at  once  to  challenge  atten¬ 
tion.  Here  is  One  who  came  to  give  life  by  dying. 
That  is  in  deepest  harmony  with  nature,  but  not 
in  harmony  with  man’s  view  of  his  own  life. 

1.  The  first  foreshadowings. — (a)  Jesus  first  ex¬ 
hibits  knowledge  of  His  death  at  the  time  of  the 
Temptation,  immediately  after  the  Baptism  and 
the  formal  entrance  upon  the  Messianic  ministry. 
The  word  ‘death’  or  ‘cross’  is  not  mentioned 
between  Jesus  and  Satan,  but  the  point  at  issue 
was  the  easy  or  the  hard  road  to  conquest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  unexpressed  idea  in  this  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  men.  Hence,  before  Jesus 
began  to  teach  men,  He  had  already  wrestled  with 
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His  Messianic  destiny  and  chosen  the  path  that 
led  to  the  cross.  This  tone  of  high  moral  conflict 
is  never  absent  from  Jesus  till  the  end.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  thus  give  the  first  account  of 
Christ’s  consciousness  of  His  struggle  to  the  death 
for  the  spiritual  mastery  of  men. 

( b )  Another  *  occasion  for  the  mention  of  His 
death  by  our  Lord  grew  out  of  the  failure  of  Nico- 
demus  to  understand  the  new  birth  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ( J n  39).  If  the  teacher 
of  Israel  could  not  apprehend  these  aspects  of  what 
took  place  in  the  kingdom  on  earth,  how  could  he 
lay  hold  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  heaven  (v.12) 
about  the  work  of  the  kingdom  ?  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  ‘  heavenly  things  ’  is  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The 
brazen  serpent  of  the  older  history  serves  as  an 
illustration  (v.14),  but  ‘das  gfittliche  “Set”  Todes- 
schicksals  ’  (Schwartzkopff,  Die  Weissagungen  Jesu 
Christi,  p.  20)  is  grounded  in  the  eternal  love  of 
God  for  the  world  (Jn  316).  The  Son  of  Man  (Jn 
314)  who  ‘  must’  be  lifted  up  is  the  Son  of  God  (316). 
It  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  316  is  a  word  of 
Jesus  and  not  of  the  Evangelist,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  preceding 
argument.  The  high  religious  necessity  for  His 
death,  of  which  Jesus  is  here  conscious,  could  come 
to  Him  by  revelation  from  the  Father  (Schwartz¬ 
kopff,  l.c.  p.  22).  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  is 
clear,  but  He  linds  in  Nicodemus  an  inability  to 
grasp  this  great  truth.  The  word  ‘  lifted  up  ’ 
(vypudTjvai)  refers  to  the  cross,  as  is  made  plain 
afterwards  (Jn  828  12:!-L).  Even  when  the  multi¬ 
tudes  heard  Jesus  use  the  word  just  before  His 
death,  they  did  not  understand  it  (Jn  1234),  though 
the  Evangelist  gives  the  correct  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  the  after  history  (12s3).  In  itself  the 
word  could  refer  to  spiritual  glory  (Paulus)  or 
heavenly  glory  (Bleek),  but  not  in  view  of  the 
later  developments.  So  then  the  cross  is  con¬ 
sciously  before  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning  of 
His  ministry. 

(c)  It  is  possibly  nearly  a  year  before  we  have 
the  next  allusion  by  the  Master  to  His  death. 
Again  in  parabolic  phrase  Jesus  calls  Himself  the 
bridegroom  who  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
disciples  (Mk  220,  Mt  915,  Lk  5M).  The  Pharisees 
from  Jerusalem  (Lk  517)  are  now  in  Galilee  watch¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  gain  a  case 
against  Him.  On  this  occasion  they  are  linding 
fault  because  the  disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  stated  seasons  of  fasting.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  is  luminous  in  marking  off  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  spirit  between  a  ceremonial  system  like 
Judaism  and  a  vital  personal  spiritual  religion  like 
Christianity.  There  is  a  time  to  fast,  but  it  is  a 
time  of  real,  not  perfunctory,  sorrow.  Such  a 
time  will  come  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  when  He 
is  taken  away.  By  itself  this  reference  might 
allude  merely  to  the  death  that  would  come  to 
Christ  as  to  other  men,  but  the  numerous  other 
clear  passages  of  a  different  nature  preclude  that 
idea  here.  Gould  is  right  (Internat.  Grit.  Com. 
on  Mk  220)  in  saying  that  ‘  even  as  a  premonition 
it  is  not  premature,’  though  there  is  more  in  it 
than  this,  for  Jesus  understood  the  significance  of 
His  death.  Soon  the  historical  developments  con¬ 
firm  the  prejudgment  of  Jesus,  for  the  enmity  of 
the  historical  conspiracy  grows  apace.  At  the 
next  feast  at  which  Jesus  appears  in  Jerusalem 
(Jn  51)  the  rulers  make  a  definite  attempt  to  kill 
Him  as  a  Sabbath -breaker  and  blasphemer,  also 
for  claiming  equality  with  God  the  Father  (Jn 
518).  This  decision  to  kill  Jesus  soon  reappears  in 

*  Jn  2W  and  Mt  12®'  are  passed  over  because  of  doubts  (not 
shared  by  the  present  writer)  as  to  their  interpretation  or 
genuineness.  The  case  is  strong  enough  without  these  dis¬ 
puted  passages. 


Galilee  (Mk  36),  and  often  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  closing  six  months  of  the  ministry. 

( d )  The  use  of  the  cross  as  a  metaphor,  as  in  Mt 
1038  (see  also  Mk824,  Mt  1624,  Lk  1427),  would  not  of 
itself  constitute  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Jesus, 
since  death  on  the  cross  was  so  common  at  this 
time.  But  in  the  light  of  the  many  allusions  by 
Jesus  Himself  to  His  death,  the  background  of 
the  metaphor  would  seem  to  be  personal,  and  so 
to  imply  His  own  actual  cross.  He  is  Himself  the 
supreme  example  of  saving  life  by  losing  it.  Meyer, 
in  loco,  considers  that  this  verse  was  transferred 
from  the  later  period  ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  ;  for 
it  is  eminently  pertinent  that  in  the  directions  to 
the  Twelve,  who  are  now  sent  out  on  their  first 
mission,  they  should  be  urged  to  self-sacrifice  by 
the  figure  of  His  own  death  on  the  cross.  In  this 
same  address  occurs  an  apocalyptic  saying  that  pre¬ 
supposes  the  death  of  Christ  (Mt  1023).  It  is  not 
an  anachronism  (J.  Weiss)  to  find  self-sacrifice  and 
self-realization  in  the  words  of  Jesus  about  losing 
life  and  finding  it  (Mt  1039),  for  Jesus  Himself 
gives  the  historical  background  of  this  image  in 
the  sublime  justification  of  His  own  death  in  His 
resurrection  (Jn  1224). 

(e)  It  is  just  a  year  (Jn  64)  before  the  death  of 
Jesus  that  He  is  addressing  the  Galilsean  populace 
in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  He  explains 
that  He  is  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  true  manna, 
the  spiritual  Messiah.  It  is  the  climax  of  the 
Galilsean  ministry,  for  but  yesterday  they  had  tried 
to  make  Him  king  (v.15).  To-day  Jesus  tests  their 
enthusiasm  by  the  supreme  revelation  of  His  gift 
of  Himself  ‘  for  the  life  of  the  world  ’  (v.51),  a  clear 
allusion  to  His  atoning  death  on  the  cross.  Thus 
will  it  be  possible  for  men  to  make  spiritual  appro¬ 
priation  of  Christ  as  the  living  bread.  The  people 
and  many  of  the  so-called  disciples  fall  back  at 
this  saying  (v.66),  and  thus  justify  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  in  having  said  no  more  as  yet  concerning 
His  death,  and  life  by  His  death.  For  at  the  first 
dim  apprehension  of  this  basal  truth  the  people 
left  Him.  But  it  was  time  for  the  truth  to  be  told 
to  the  flippant  multitudes.  Here  Jesus  reveals 
His  consciousness  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Judas  as  the  betrayer,  a  very  devil  (Jn670f-).  The 
bald  truth  of  the  betrayal  is  not  at  this  point  told 
to  the  Twelve,  for  John’s  comment  is  made  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  Jesus  expressly  says  that  one  of  them 
is  a  devil.  Jesus  clearly  knows  more  than  He 
tells.  There  is  this  bitterness  in  His  cup  at  the 
very  time  that  the  people  desert  Him.  The 
shadow  of  the  cross  is  growing  closer  and  darker, 
but  Christ  will  go  on  to  meet  His  hour. 

2.  The  definite  announcements.  —  (a)  The  new 
departure  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  Just  after  the 
renewed  confession  by  Peter  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  St.  Matthew  says  that  ‘from  that  time 
began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples  how  that 
he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many 
things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
and  be  killed,  and  the  third  day  be  raised  up’ 
(Mt  1621).  St.  Mark  (831)  also  says  that  ‘  he  began 
to  teach  them.’  Clearly,  then,  this  was  an  epoch 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death. 
When  He  withdrew  from  Galilee  this  last  summer, 
he  devoted  Himself  chiefly  to  the  disciples,  and 
especially  to  preparing  them  for  His  departure. 
The  specific  teaching  concerning  His  death  follows, 
therefore,  the  searching  test  of  their  fidelity  to 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  to 
Jesus,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  has  been  the 
keynote  of  His  mission  all  the  time,  but  He  had 
to  speak  of  it  in  veiled  and  restrained  language 
till  now,  when  ‘he  spake  the  saying  openly’  (Mk 
832).  Now  Jesus  told  the  details  of  His  death,  the 
place  and  the  persecutors.  He  repeats  the  neces¬ 
sity  (5e?)  of  His  death  as  He  had  proclaimed  it  in 
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Jn  3H.  The  disciples  are  still  unprepared  for  this 
plain  truth,  and  Peter  even  dares  to  rebuke  Jesus 
for  such  despondency  (Mt  1622).  The  sharp  rebuke 
of  Peter  by  Jesus  (v.23)  shows  how  strong  a  hold 
the  purpose  to  die  had  on  His  very  nature.  Peter 
had  renewed  the  attack  of  Satan  in  the  Tempta¬ 
tion.  The  Gospels  record  the  dulness  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  thus  disproving  the  late  invention  of  these 
sayings  attributed  to  Jesus.  The  principle  of 
self-giving  is  a  basal  one  for  Jesus  and  for  all 
His  followers  (Lk  923'26).  The  disciples  could  not 
yet,  any  more  than  Nicodemus,  grasp  the  moral 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  They  recoiled  at 
the  bare  fact. 

( b )  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  a  week 
later,  somewhere  on  the  spurs  of  Hermon,  Peter, 
James,  and  John  get  a  fresh  word  from  Jesus 
about  His  death  (Mk  99).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  understood  or  even  heard  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
about  ‘  his  decease  which  he  was  about  to 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem’  (Lk  931).  Most  likely 
they  did  not,  if  Peter’s  remarks  are  a  criterion 
(Lk  9321-).  There  is  a  fitness  both  from  the  manner 
of  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  from  their 
respective  positions  in  law  and  prophecy,  that  these 
two  should  talk  with  Jesus  about  His  atoning  and 
predicted  sacrificial  death.  This  exalted  scene  lifts 
the  curtain  a  little  for  us,  so  that  we  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  concerning 
His  death,  as  He  held  high  converse  with  Moses 
and  Elijah.  But  the  remark  of  Jesus  (Mt  179)  was 
a  caution  to  the  three  disciples  to  keep  to  them¬ 
selves  what  they  had  seen  till  His  resurrection, 
when  they  would  need  it.  But  the  lesson  of 
strength  was  lost  on  them  for  the  present.  Even 
the  chosen  three  questioned  helplessly  with  each 
other  about  the  rising  from  the  dead  (Mk  910). 
They  could  not  understand  a  dying  Messiah 
now  or  later  till  the  risen  Christ  had  made  it 
clear. 

(c)  In  Galilee  Jesus  renewed  His  earnest  words 
about  the  certainty  of  His  death  (Mk  931,  Mt  1722f-, 
Lk  944).  He  concealed  His  presence  in  Galilee  as 
far  as  possible  (Mk  930),  but  He  was  very  insistent 
in  urging,  ‘  Let  these  words  sink  into  your  ears : 
for  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  men  ’  (Lk  944).  But  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
for  they  understood  it  not  (Mk  932).  St.  Luke 
(945),  in  fact,  says  that  it  was  concealed  from  them, 
thus  raising  a  problem  of  God’s  purpose  and  their 
responsibility.  They  were  sorry  (Mt  1723),  but 
afraid  to  ask  Jesus  (Lk  945).  Hence  Jesus  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  making  the  disciples  understand 
His  purpose  to  die  for  men.  So  then  He  will  have 
no  human  sympathy,  and  will  have  to  tread  the 
path  to  Calvary  alone. 

( d )  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  a  few  days 
afterwards,  just  six  months  before  the  end,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
emphasizes  the  voluntary  character  of  His  death 
for  His  sheep  ( Jn  1015).  He  does  this  to  distinguish 
between  Himself  and  the  Pharisees,  who  have  been 
vehemently  attacking  Him.  They  are  robbers, 
wolves,  and  hirelings,  while  Jesus  is  the  Good 
Shepherd.  He  is  not  merely  caught  in  the  mael¬ 
strom  of  historic  forces,  nor  is  He  the  victim  of  time 
and  circumstance,  for  He  has  voluntarily  put  Him¬ 
self  into  the  vortex  of  sin  (Jn  1017f-).  The  Father 
has  given  the  Son  the  power  or  right  (i^ouaia)  to  lay 
down  and  to  take  up  His  life  again.  It  was  a  ‘  com¬ 
mandment’  from  the  Father,  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  His  death  ;  just 
as  the  necessity  of  His  death  was  an  inward  neces¬ 
sity  of  love,  not  an  outward  compulsion  of  law. 
It  is  in  the  realm  of  spirit  that  we  find  the  true 
Value  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for  our  sins  (He  914), 
and  the  moral  grandeur  of  it  is  seen  in  the  fact 


that  He  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  His  life  for 
those  who  hated  Him  (Ro  5s). 

(e)  As  the  time  draws  nearer,  Jesus  even  mani¬ 
fests  eagerness  to  meet  His  death  (Lk  1249f,>.  It  is 
only  some  three  months  till  the  end.  However  we 
take  tI,  whether  as  interrogative  or  exclamation, 
we  see  clearly  the  mingled  eagerness  and  dread 
with  which  Jesus  contemplated  His  death.  It  is 
a  fire  that  will  burn,  but  also  attracts.  He  had 
come  just  for  this  purpose,  to  make  this  fire. 
It  will  be  a  relief  when  it  is  kindled.  It  is  a 
baptism  of  death  that  presses  as  a  Divine  com¬ 
pulsion  upon  Him,  like  the  ‘must’  of  the  earlier 
time  (Jn  314,  Mk  831).  Here  we  feel  the  inward 
glow  of  the  heart  of  Christ  as  it  bursts  out  for  a 
moment  like  a  flame  from  the  crater,  unable  to  be 
longer  restrained.  So  Jesus  had  a  double  point  of 
view  about  His  death,  one  of  joy  and  one  of  shrink¬ 
ing,  but  He  did  not  go  now  one  way  and  now  the 
other.  He  will  pursue  His  way  steadily,  and  as 
the  time  draws  nigh,  His  view  of  His  death  will 
amount  to  rapture  (Jn  171, 33).  But  Jesus  was 
never  more  conscious  and  sane  than  when  He 
spoke  thus  about  His  death.  It  was,  in  fact,  His 
inner  self  speaking  out.  He  thus  gave  us  not  only 
a  new  view  of  His  own  death,  but  a  new  view  of 
death  itself. 

(/)  Jesus  even  tells  His  enemies  that  He  expects 
to  be  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem  (Lk  1333).  They 
were  posing  as  His  friends,  but  were  either  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Herod  Antipas  or  of  the  Jerusalem 
Pharisees.  Jesus  asserted  His  independence  of 
‘  that  fox  ’  and  of  them,  but  announced  the  inward 
necessity  ('  I  must  ’)  that  He  should  ultimately  at 
the  right  time  meet  the  fate  of  other  prophets  in 
Jerusalem.  His  lament  over  Jerusalem  reveals 
the  depth  of  His  love  for  that  city,  and  demands  a 
Judiean  ministry  such  as  that  described  by  John. 

(g)  It  is  not  till  the  death  of  Lazarus  that  the 
disciples  realize  that  Jesus  may  be  put  to  death 
(Jn  1 18) ;  and  then  as  a  dread  growing  out  of  the 
last  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Him  at  the  feast 
of  Dedication  (1039).  Thomas  has  the  courage  of 
despair  ( 1 116)  in  the  gloomy  situation,  but  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  own  glorification  (ll4-  40).  One  item 
in  this  glorification  was  the  formal  decision  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  put  Jesus  to  death  (ll53).  With  this 
formal  decision  resting  over  Him,  Jesus  withdrew 
to  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  near  where  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  He  had  refused  Satan’s  offer  of  a  compromise, 
and  had  chosen  His  own  way  and  the  Father’s. 
Had  He  made  a  mistake? 

3.  Facing  the  end. — («)  The  relation  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  consummation  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  in  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  that 
the  Pharisees  ask  when  the  kingdom  of  God  comes 
(Lk  1720).  They  are  thinking  of  the  apocalyptic 
conception  current  in  their  literature.  There  are 
two  difficulties  thus  raised.  One  is  their  utter 
failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 
for  it  is  inner  and  spiritual,  not  external  (the  Papyri 
show  that  turds  means  ‘within,’  not  ‘among').* 
But,  though  the  kingdom  had  already  come  in  this 
sense,  there  would  be  in  the  end  a  fuller  and  com¬ 
pleter  realization  of  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  Jesus  addresses  the  disciples 
in  Lk  1725.  The  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
be  revealed  (Lk  1730)  will  be  the  end.  ‘  But  first 
must  he  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this 
generation.’  Thus  Jesus  separates  His  own  death 
from  the  final  stage  of  the  Messianic  work  on  earth. 
The  other  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  disciples,  and 
concerns  the  place  where  the  Son  will  manifest 
Himself  (Lk  1737).  He  will  come  when  there  are 
people  for  Him  to  come  for. 

(b)  Jesus  uses  the  word  ‘crucify’  before  He 
reaches  Jericho  on  this  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
*  Cf.,  however,  Expos.  Times,  xv.  [1904],  387. 
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|Mt  2019).  Stapfer  scouts  this  item  as  put  in  post 
eventum  ( Jesus  Christ  during  His  Ministry,  p.  202), 
because  it  is  expressly  used  by  Christ  only  twice 
before  His  death  (see  also  Mt  262) ;  but  the  Master 
particularizes  beforehand  other  details,  such  as 
the  mocking,  scourging,  spitting,  delivering  to  the 
Gentiles  (these  all  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
Mk  10Mf-,  Mt  2019,  Lk  I832f-)-  Besides,  now  for  the 
first  time  also  Jesus  claims  that  His  death  will  be 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  writings  concerning 
the  Son  of  Man  (Lk  1831).  See  later  Mt  2142,  Jn 
1318,  Mk  1427,  Lk  2237  2427.  Jesus  is  not,  however, 
playing  a  part  just  to  fulfil  the  Scripture,  but  He 
sees  this  objective  confirmation  of  the  inner  witness 
of  His  spirit  to  the  Father’s  will  concerning  His 
death.  Besides,  on  this  occasion  Jesus  had  made 
a  special  point  of  talking  about  His  coming  death, 
taking  the  Twelve  apart  (Mt  2017f-),  and  explaining 
that  He  does  so  now  because  they  are  near  Jeru¬ 
salem.  There  was  an  unusual  look  on  the  Master’s 
face,  so  much  so  that  the  disciples  were  amazed  and 
afraid  (Mk  1032).  But  with  all  this  pain,  they  were 
hopelessly  dull  on  this  subject  (Lk  1834). 

(c)  There  is  strange  pathos  in  the  next  occasion 
Jesus  had  for  speaking  concerning  His  death. 
James  and  John  and  their  mother  (Mt  2020,  Mk 
1035)  seem  hardly  able  to  wait  for  the  Master  to 
cease  telling  about  His  death  before  they  come  and 
ask  for  the  chief  positions  in  the  temporal  kingdom 
for  which  they  are  still  looking.  It  was  a  shock 
to  Jesus.  Waiving  their  ignorance,  He  asked  if 
they  could  drink  His  cup  of  death  and  take  His 
baptism  of  blood  (Mt  2022,  Mk  103s).  They  actually 
said  that  they  were  able.  And  James  was  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  to  die  a  martyr’s  death,  and  John 
the  last ;  for  Jesus  had  said  that  they  would  have 
His  cup  and  baptism  (Mk  1039). 

(d)  It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  as  Jesus  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  the  disciples  a  needed  lesson  in  true 
greatness  and  taught  the  dignity  of  service,  that 
He  set  forth  in  plain  speech  the  purpose  of  His  deatli 
(Mt  2028,  Mk  1045).  Certainly  Jesus  had  the  right  to 
tell  the  purpose  of  His  voluntary  death.  A vrpov  is 
obviously  ‘ransom,’  but  it  need  not  be  said  that 
this  word  exhausts  all  the  content  in  the  death  of 
Christ  Jesus  Himself  elsewhere  spoke  of  the 
vital  connexion  between  Himself  and  the  believer 
(Jn  15lff-).  This  view  of  the  redemptive  death  of 
Christ  is  further  emphasized  by  the  symbol  of 
Baptism  and  also  of  the  Supper,  in  both  of  which 
the  vital  aspect  of  mystic  union  is  expressed.  ’AvH 
is  here  used  to  express  the  idea  of  substitution, 
though  inrtp  is  more  common  in  this  sense  in  the 
NT  (Jn  ll60)  and  in  the  earlier  Greek  ( Alcestis ,  for 
instance).  It  is  a  ransom  instead  of  many. 

A  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  as  a  basis  for  reconciliation  and  the  consummation  of 
reconciliation  in  the  individual  case  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work 
in  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of  the  substitutionary  atoning  death 
of  Jesus,  with  vital  and  mystic  union  of  the  believer  with  Him, 
is  not  a  rabbinic  and  legal  refinement  of  St.  Paul.  He  simply 
echoes  the  words  of  the  Master  more  at  length,  while  true  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

(e)  The  request  of  the  Greeks  during  the  last 
week  brought  forth  one  of  the  deepest  words  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  necessity  of  His  death  (Jn 
1223-25).  He  gives,  in  fact,  the  philosophy  of  grace 
about  His  death,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  same  as 
the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the  law  of  self-giving. 
Thus  the  wheat  grows,  and  thus  will  Jesus  estab¬ 
lish  the  kingdom.  By  His  death  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  between 
both  and  God,  will  be  broken  down  (Eph  214'18). 
The  agitation  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  is  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  that  in  the  Garden  of  Getlisemane, 
and  the  cause  is  the  same.  In  facing  His  death  He 
shrinks  from  it,  but  instantly  submits  to  the 
Father  (Jn  1226f-),  and  is  comforted  by  the  Father’s 
voice.  To  the  multitude  Jesus  boldly  announces 
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that  His  lifting  up  (on  the  cross)  will  be  the  means 
of  drawing  all  men  (Gentile  as  well  as  Jew)  to  Him 
(v.32).  And  it  has  been  so.  Jesus  gloried  in  His 
own  cross  as  the  means  of  saving  the  lost  world. 

(/)  In  the  famous  controversy  with  the  Jewish 
rulers  in  the  temple  on  the  last  Tuesday,  Jesus 
identified  Himself  as  the  rejected  Stone  in  the 
Messianic  prophecy  in  Ps  11822,  and  pronounced 
condemnation  on  those  who  collided  with  the  re¬ 
jected  Stone  (Mt  2144).  At  every  turn  during 
these  last  days  the  death  of  Jesus  is  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  His  words  and  deeds  ;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  great  eschatological  discourse  (Mt  24  f. ), 
as  well  as  of  the  third  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt 
2337-39),  and  the  previous  defiance  of  His  enemies 
(Mt  2332). 

(g)  It  is  on  Tuesday  night  (beginning  of  Jewish 
Wednesday)  that  Jesus  definitely  foretells  the  time 
of  His  death  (Mt  26").  It  will  be  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  which  begins  after  two  days.  Strangely 
enough,  on  this  very  night  the  rulers  were  in  con¬ 
ference,  and  had  decided,  owing  to  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  with  the  multitude  at  the  feast,  as  shown 
by  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  temple  teaching,  to 
postpone  the  effort  to  kill  Him  till  after  the  feast 
(Mt  263'6).  And  so  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  Christ’s  own  disciples,  who  this 
very  night,  after  the  doleful  announcement  by 
Jesus  of  His  near  death,  and  after  a  stern  rebuke 
for  his  covetous  stinginess  (Jn  126f-),  went  in  dis¬ 
gust  and  showed  the  Sanhedrin  how  to  seize  Him 
during  the  feast  (Lk  226).  But  Jesus  saw  in  the 
beautiful  act  of  Mary  a  prophecy  of  His  burial  (Jn 
127). 

( h )  Jesus  is  fully  conscious  that  the  Paschal 
meal  which  He  is  celebrating  is  His  last,  is,  in 
fact,  taking  place  on  the  very  day  of  His  death 
(Jn  13M-8S. »).  The  material  is  now  so  rich  and 
full,  as  the  great  tragedy  draws  near,  that  it  can 
only  be  alluded  to  briefly.  He  is  eager  to  eat  this 
meal  before  He  suffers  (Lk  2215f-).  He  knows  that 
now  at  last  His  hour  has  come  (Jn  131),  and  that 
He  will  conquer  death  (v.3).  The  contentious  spirit 
of  the  Twelve  at  such  a  time  occasions  the  object- 
lesson  in  humility.  Jesus  points  out  the  betrayer, 
who  leaves  the  room  ;  comforts  the  disciples,  and 
warns  them  of  their  peril,  though  all  fail  to  grasp 
the  solemn  fact  or  the  moral  greatness  of  the  tragedy 
that  is  coming  swiftly  on  them,  actually  producing 
two  swords  for  a  fight  under  the  new  policy  of 
resistance  now  announced  by  Jesus  (Lk  2238'38). 

Pfleiderer(fe>oftrfion  and  Theology,  p.  179)  seeks  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  story  of  Jesus’  attitude  towards  His  death  by  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  ‘  It  is  enough.’  He  forgets  that  this  answer 
may  be  neither  irony  nor  sober  earnest,  but  rather  an  in¬ 
ability  to  make  the  disciples  understand  more  about  the  matter 
before  the  time.  It  is  chimerical  for  Pfleiderer  to  set  up  his 
view  of  this  one  passage  against  all  the  clear  words  of  Jesus, 
and  say  that  Jesus  did  not  expect  to  die. 

(i)  When  Jesus  introduces  the  Supper  just  after 
the  Passover  meal,  He  speaks  a  strong  word  about 
His  death.  He  calls  the  cup  of  this  new  ordinance 
‘  my  blood  of  the  covenant’  (Mk  1424,  Mt2628)  ;  and 
it  is  the  ‘new’  covenant,  i.e.  of  grace  (1  Co  ll25, 
Lk  2220).  Not  only  so,  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
shed  for  many  (Mk  1424,  Mt  2628),  as  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  said  (Mt  2028,  Lk  1845);  and  St.  Matthew 
has  the  further  clause  ‘  unto  remission  of  sins  ’ 
(Mt  2628). 

H.  Holtzmann  ( Hand-Com .,  in  loco)  would  expunge  this 
phrase,  while  Spitta  ( Urchristentum ,  p.  266  ff.)  denies  that  Jesus 
made  any  reference  to  His  death  on  this  occasion.  Hollmann 
admits  that  He  spoke  of  His  death,  but  rejects  the  liturgical 
observance  commanded  in  1  Co  ll28*'-.  Bruce  (Kingdom  of  God, 
p.  247)  bluntly  calls  all  this  ‘  criticism  carried  to  an  extreme  in 
the  interest  of  a  theory.’ 

There  is  just  doubt  as  to  the  true  text  of  Lk 
2219f-,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  any  of  the  points 
above  mentioned.  Certainly  expiation  of  sin  by 
the  shedding  of  His  blood  is  the  idea  of  Jesus  here. 
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The  world  had  long  been  familiar  with  blood  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  the  new  thing  in  Ilis  vicarious  sacrifice  is 
that  it  has  real  efficacy  and  is  not  mere  type  and 
shadow.  The  blood  is  the  life,  and  Jesus  gave 
Himself,  a  sinless  and  free  self,  the  representative 
Man  and  God’s  own  Son.  The  moral  value  of  this 
voluntary  and  vicarious  blood-offering  comes  from 
the  worth  of  the  spiritual  self  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
could  see  that  this  atoning  sacrifice  was  in  Is  53'°, 
but  it  was  also  inwrought  in  His  very  conscious¬ 
ness. 

The  very  heart  of  Jesus  is  laid  bare  in  Jn 
14-17.  The  Master  tries  once  more  to  prepare  the 
Eleven  for  the  tremendous  fact  of  His  death. 
Nothing  in  life  or  literature  approaches  the  touch 
of  Christ  as  He  makes  plain  the  awful  truth  of  His 
separation,  silences  the  doubt  of  Thomas,  Philip, 
Judas,  cheers  them  with  the  promise  of  another 
Paraclete,  reminds  them  of  their  high  dignity 
as  His  friends,  exhorts  them  to  courage  against 
the  world,  and  promises  victory  in  spite  of  tribula¬ 
tion.  In  the  prayer  that  follows,  a  halo  is  around 
the  cross  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  for  lie  asks  for  His 
glorification  in  death  (Jn  171-  5).  He  had  already 
sanctified  Himself  to  this  mission  (vv.17- 19),  and 
now  the  hour  is  at  hand. 

( k )  And  yet  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  Himself  is 
‘  greatly  amazed  ’  at  His  own  agitation  of  spirit 
(Mk  1433).  He  needs  the  Father’s  help,  and  for 
the  moment  has  difficulty  in  finding  Him  fully, 
for  Satan  has  renewed  his  temptation  with  fresh 
energy.  For  a  moment  Satan  seemed  indeed  to 
triumph,  but  Jesus  quickly  surrendered  to  the 
Father’s  will  and  won  supreme  mastery  over  Him¬ 
self  (Mk  14®).  But  Ritschl  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  Jesus  ‘  is  first  of  all  a  priest  in  His  own 
behalf  ’  ( Justification  and  Reconciliation ,  p.  474). 
What  broke  the  heart  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
was  no  thought  of  His  own  sin,  but  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Here  in  Gethsemane  the  heart  of  Jesus  was 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  essence  of  the  redemp¬ 
tive  sacrifice.  The  disciples  gave  Him  no  human 
sympathy,  and  Satan  even  sought  to  poison  His 
heart  toward  the  Father.  The  picture  in  Hebrews 
5'-9)  of  the  strong  Son  of  God,  having  learned 
obedience  through  suffering,  crying  out  to  the 
Father  for  help,  is  the  acme  of  soul  agony.  Jesus 
won  the  power  to  drink  the  cup,  and  in  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  was  the  kiss  of  Judas.  His  hour  has 
come  at  last,  and  His  enemies  take  Him  now  only 
because  He  allows  them.  It  is  the  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness  (Lk  22s3).  The  hour  and  the 
power  of  light  will  come  later.  Once  again  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  His  death  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  may  be  fulfilled  (Mt  26s2-54). 

( l )  In  the  trial  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Jesus  will  be  condemned,  and  on  the  cross  He  ‘  sees 
what  He  foresaw.’  He  knows  that  His  public  con¬ 
fession  of  His  Messiahship  means  His  death,  but 
He  asserts  His  ultimate  triumph  over  His  enemies 
(Mt  2663f  ).  He  claims  superiority  over  the  world, 
and  that  He  is  now  fulfilling  His  destiny  (Jn  1836f-). 
On  the  cross  itself  He  practises  the  forgiveness  of 
enemies  which  He  had  preached  (Lk  23s4),  exercises 
saving  power  though  dying  (v.48),  is  in  some  sense 
forsaken  by  the  Father  (Mk  1534),  is  conscious  to 
the  last  of  what  He  is  performing  (Jn  1928),  and 
proclaims  the  completion  of  His  Messianic  work 
(Jn  1980)  as  He  dies  with  submission  to  the  Father 
(Lk  234e) . 

After  the  resurrection  Jesus  had  a  new  stand¬ 
point  from  which  to  teach  the  disciples  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  His  death  (Lk  2423-27-  32-  «).  But  it  is  not 
till  they  receive  the  new  light  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost  that  t  lie  disciples  fully  appreciate  the 
moral  greatness  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
glory  of  the  cross,  with  something  of  the  dignity 
with  which  Jesus  Himself  went  into  the  shadow. 
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^^ANNUNCIATION,  THE  ( Annuntiatio ,  EiiayTeX- 
tcr/ibs,  XapLTUTfj.i> s). — The  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  at  the  time  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
the  descendant  and  heir  of  David.  St.  Luke 
(l26-38)  tells  us  that  this  announcement  was  made 
to  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel  at  Nazareth  six 
months  after  the  same  angel  had  told  Zacharias 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  that  his  wife  Elisabeth 
should  bear  him  a  son,  who  was  to  be  called  John. 
St.  Luke  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  angel  to  Mary.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John  are  silent ;  and  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew, 
who  is  our  other  authority  for  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  born  of  a  virgin,  is  very  different,  being 
written  as  entirely  from  Joseph’s  point  of  view  as 
St.  Luke’s  is  written  from  Mary’s  point  of  view 
(see  below).  Nevertheless  there  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  accounts,  and  in  some  important 
particulars  they  confirm  one  another.  They  are 
wholly  independent  narratives,  as  their  wide 
differences  show.  Yet  they  agree,  not  only  as  to 
the  central  fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  but  also  as  to 
the  manner  of  it,  viz.  that  it  took  place  through 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  agreement 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  like  this  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  a  virgin  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that,  prior  to  the  New  Testament,  the  very  ex¬ 
pression  *  Holy  Spirit  ’  is  rare  (see  the  art.  in 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  p.  402  ff.)  ;  also  that  the  fact  of 
the  Incarnation  is  elsewhere  indicated  in  quite 
other  terms,  as  by  St.  John  (l14).  Moreover,  the 
two  narratives  agree  as  to  four  other  points,  which 
are  of  some  importance.  Both  state  that  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  Mary  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  that  the  child  was  to  be  named  ‘Jesus,’ 
that  lie  was  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judaea,  and 
that  the  parents  brought  Him  up  at  Nazareth. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  stories, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  what  is  told  by  the  two 
Evangelists,  in  heathen  mythologies.  The  his¬ 
torical  probability  of  the  Gospel  narratives  is  not 
weakened  but  strengthened  by  such  comparisons. 
ISt.  Luke’s  Gentile  readers  must  have  felt  the  un¬ 
speakable  difference  between  the  coarse  impurity 
of  imagined  intercourse  between  mortals  and 
divinities,  in  the  religious  legends  of  paganism, 
and  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  spiritual  narra¬ 
tive  which  St.  Luke  laid  before  them.  And  St. 
Matthew’s  Jewish  readers,  if  they  compared  his 
story  with  their  own  national  ideas,  as  illustrated 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (6.  16.  69.  86.  106),  would 
find  a  similar  contrast.  Nor  should  the  legendary 
additions  to  the  Gospel  story,  which  are  found  in 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  be  forgotten.  These  show 
us  what  pitiful  stuff  the  imagination  of  early 
Christians  could  produce,  even  when  the  Canonical 
Gospels  were  there  as  models.  All  these  three 
classes  of  fiction,  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian, 
warn  us  that  we  must  seek  some  source  for  the 
Gospel  narrative  other  than  the  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  of  some  Gentile  or  Jewish  Christian  whose 
curiosity  led  him  to  speculate  upon  a  mysterious 
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subject.  We  should  have  had  something  very 
different,  both  in  details  and  in  tone,  if  there  had 
been  no  better  source  than  this.  And  this  applies 
even  more  strongly  to  St.  Luke’s  narrative  than 
to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  It  required  more  delicacy 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  from  Mary’s 
side  than  from  Joseph’s;  and  this  greater  delicacy 
is  forthcoming.  And  it  is  all  the  more  conspicuous 
because  St.  Luke’s  narrative  is  the  richer  in 
details.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke 
had  good  authority  for  what  he  has  told  us,  viz. 
an  authority  well  acquainted  with  the  facts.  For 
if  he  was  incapable  of  imagining  what  he  has 
related,  equally  incapable  was  his  informant.  The 
narrative  which  he  has  handed  on  to  us  is  what 
it  is  because  in  the  main  it  sets  forth  what  is  true. 

Then  who  was  St.  Luke’s  authority  ?  Assuming 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  authority  for  it  must  have 
been  Mary  herself.  No  one  else  could  know  what 
St.  Luke  records.  It  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  he  got  the  information  from  her  directly, 
although  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  and  she  had  met.  And  the  form 
of  the  narrative  leads  one  to  think  that  there  can¬ 
not  have  been  many  persons  between  her  and  him. 
By  frequent  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth 
details  about  the  angel’s  outward  appearance,  his 
beauty  and  brightness,  and  about  Mary’s  attitude 
and  employment,  would  have  crept  in,  and  the 
conversation  would  have  been  expanded  ;  all  of 
which  corruptions  are  found  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  Moreover,  such  touches  as  2I!K  51  would 
be  likely  to  drop  out ;  and  they  have  dropped  from 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

We  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  if  St. 
Luke  did  not  get  his  information  direct  from 
Mary  herself,  the  person  who  passed  on  the  mys¬ 
terious  story  from  her  to  the  Evangelist  was 
almost  certainly  a  woman.  Mary  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  tell  it  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  habitual  reticence,  she  would, 
after  Joseph’s  death,  be  likely  to  confide  it  to  some 
one.  She  would  feel  that  such  an  astounding 
fact,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  of  her  Son,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die  with  her  ;  and  she  would  therefore  com¬ 
municate  it  to  some  intimate  friend,  who  may  have 
communicated  it  to  St.  Luke. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  communication  was 
at  its  first  stage,  or  had  not  even  started,  when  St. 
Mark  composed  his  Gospel,  so  that  when  he  wrote 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  virgin  birth.  But  as  the 
plan  of  his  Gospel  excludes  all  that  preceded  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  St.  Mark’s  silence  would 
be  natural  even  if  he  already  knew  it.  Probably 
most  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians  were 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  for  the  Book  of  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  show  us  that  what  was  preached 
by  the  Apostles  was  not  the  miraculous  birth,  but 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Ac  li!2223-  24- 32 
315  410  1()3a.4o  7328-30  1731  etc.). 

That  the  Fourth  Evangelist  knew  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  sometimes  silently  corrects  them,  is 
certain  ;  but  he  does  not  correct  the  story  of  the 
virgin  birth.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  says 
about  the  Incarnation  and  about  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  His  oneness  with  the 
Father,  is  in  harmony  with  it.  Such  passages  as 
1U  313  633. «.  51. 62  gw. 4B.  58  lo®  1425  2028-  31  are  more 
intelligible  if  wTritten  by  one  who  believed  the 
virgin  birth,  than  if  written  by  one  who  knew  the 
doctrine  and  rejected  it.  It  is  indeed  urged  that 
this  Evangelist’s  beliefs  about  the  Christ  are  such, 
that  he  must  have  stated  the  virgin  birth,  if  he 
believed  it.  But,  as  the  story  had  already  been 
twice  told,  there  was  no  need  to  repeat  it.  And 
the  whole  of  his  Gospel  shows  that  he  is  reserved 


about  the  Virgin  Mother,  whose  name  he  alone 
among  the  Evangelists  never  mentions.  She  had 
become  his  mother  (1927),  and  he  is  reticent  about 
all  things  connected  with  himself.  He  nowhere 
names  his  own  brother. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  mystery  became  known 
through  the  diffusion  of  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels,  its  importance  as  a  completion  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  faith  was  recognized.  Ignatius 
(c.  a. d.  110),  in  a  passage  (Eph.  19)  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  by  later  Fathers  (Origen,  Euse¬ 
bius,  Basil,  Jerome,  etc.),  places  the  virgin  birth 
in  the  front  rank  among  Gospel  truths  ;  and  we 
find  it  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Old  Roman 
Creed,  which  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  rbv  y evvndivra  £k  irvevp.aTO'i 
ayiov  Kal  Mapias  rij s  napdtvov  :  qui  natUS  est  de  S.S. 
ex  M.  V. 

The  antecedent  probability  that  St.  Luke  de¬ 
rived  the  information  respecting  Mary  either  from 
herself,  or  from  a  woman  to  whom  she  had  con¬ 
fided  it,  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  these 
first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel.  The  notes  of  time 
(T 26.  36.56)  are  specially  feminine;  and  competent 
critics  find  a  feminine  touch  throughout  (124.25.41-43.57 
25-7. 19. 35. 48. 51).  Lange  {Life  of  Christ  [ed.  1872],  i. 
p.258)  says:  ‘  The  colouring  of  a  woman’s  memory 
and  a  woman’s  view  is  unmistakable  in  the  separate 
features  of  this  history.  When  it  is  once  ascribed 
to  a  female  narrator  ...  we  comprehend  the  in¬ 
describable  grace,  the  quiet  loveliness  and  sacred¬ 
ness  of  this  narrative.’  Ramsay  (  (Fas  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem?  p.  88)  says:  ‘There  is  a  womanly 
spirit  in  the  whole  narrative  which  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  transition  from  man  to  man.’ 
Sanday  {Expository  Times ,  April  1903,  p.  297) 
agrees  that  the  narrative  came  not  only  from  a 
woman,  but  through  a  woman,  and  he  thinks  that 
Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  to  Ilerod 
Antipas  (Lk  82-3  2410;  cf.  2349,  Ac  l14),  may  have 
been  the  person  through  whom  the  information 
passed  from  Mary  to  St.  Luke.  Both  Lange  (con¬ 
fidently)  and  Sanday  (less  confidently)  believe  that 
St.  Luke  received  the  information  in  writing ,  and 
that  he  wrote  the  first  two  chapters  with  a  docu¬ 
ment  before  him.  O11  the  whole,  this  is  probable. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  peculiarities  and  character¬ 
istics  of  St.  Luke’s  very  marked  style  are  specially 
frequent  in  these  two  chapters  (Plummer,  St.  Luke , 
p.  lxx)  ;  but  they  are  also  very  frequent  in  other 
places  where  he  was  working  from  a  document. 
St.  Luke  seems  never  to  have  simply  copied  his 
authority.  In  using  written  material  he  freely 
altered  the  wording  to  expressions  which  were 
more  natural  to  himself  :  so  that  mere  frequency 
of  marks  of  his  style  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not 
using  what  was  already  in  writing.  And,  of 
course,  when  he  was  translating  from  an  Aramaic 
document  his  own  favourite  words  and  construc¬ 
tions  would  come  spontaneously. 

But,  while  this  is  admitted  because  it  admits  of 
something  like  proof,  we  are  not  compelled  to 
admit  the  unproved  assertion  that  the  hymns  of 
praise  with  which  these  chapters  are  enriched  have 
been  composed  by  St.  Luke  himself,  and  have  no 
more  basis  in  fact  than  the  speeches  in  Livy.  Each 
of  these  canticles  suits  the  time  at  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  uttered  better  than  the  time  at 
which  St.  Luke  wrote,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  could  in  imagination  have  thrown 
himself  back  to  the  surroundings  and  anticipations 
of  Zacharias  and  Mary  and  Simeon.  There  may 
have  been  on  his  part  ‘  a  free  literary  remodelling 
of  material  ’  (B.  Weiss).  Before  anything  was 

written  down  there  may  have  been  some  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  wording  as  the  result  of  reflexion  upon 
what  had  been  uttered  and  done.  There  may  even 
have  been  conscious  elaboration.  But  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  believe  that  these  exquisite  and  appropriate 
songs  represent  fairly  accurately  what  was  said 
and  felt  on  each  occasion.  What  was  said  and 
felt  would  be  remembered,  and  perhaps  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  long  before  St.  Luke  obtained 
the  precious  record,  although  not  till  many  years 
after  the  events.  And  there  is  nothing  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  belief  that  Mary  herself  may  at  last 
have  thought  it  best  to  commit  her  recollections 
and  meditations  to  writing.  The  feeling,  meum 
secretum  mihi ,  would  prevail  for  a  long  time  : 
‘she  pondered  these  things  in  her  heart.’  Then, 
as  the  end  of  her  life  drew  nearer,  she  might  put 
on  record  what  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Finally,  she 
committed  the  sacred  mystery  to  another  woman, 
or  to  a  small  group  of  women ;  and  from  them  it 
passed  to  St.  Luke.  But  we  must  be  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  Mary,  or  some 
confidante,  or  St.  Luke  himself,  was  the  first  to 
put  the  story  in  writing. 

That  St.  Luke  should  be  the  Evangelist  to 
receive  this  womanly  story  of  women  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  The  rest  of  his  Gospel  shows  a  marked 
sympathy  with  the  sex  which  was  so  commonly 
looked  down  upon  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  To 
this  day,  in  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue, 
the  men  thank  God  that  they  have  not  been  made 
women.  No  other  Evangelist  gives  us  so  many 
types  of  women.  Besides  those  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  we  have  the  widow  at  Nain,  the  sinner 
in  Simon’s  house,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Susanna,  the  woman  with  the  issue,  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  woman  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years, 
the  widow  with  her  two  mites,  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  women  at  the  tomb.  And  he 
alone  gives  us  the  parable  of  the  Woman  and  the 
Lost  Coin.  We  may  believe  that  he  was  one  in 
whom  a  woman  might  naturally  confide. 

While  in  St.  Luke  everything  is  grouped  round 
Mary  and  her  kinswoman  Elisabeth,  in  St. 
Matthew  everything  is  grouped  round  Joseph. 
Joseph’s  genealogy  is  given  by  way  of  preface. 
The  Annunciation  is  made  to  him  ;  and  all  revela¬ 
tions  about  the  name  of  the  Child,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  to  be  taken  for  His  safety,  are  made  also  to 
him.  Obviously,  if  the  story  is  true,  Joseph  must 
have  been  the  ultimate  source  of  a  grea-t  deal  of  it ; 
but  it  may  have  passed  through  many  mouths 
before  it  took  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
First  Gospel. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  two  narratives, 
because  in  the  First  Gospel  the  revelations  are 
made  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  dreams,  whereas 
in  the  Third  they  are  made  by  angels  to  persons 
in  their  waking  moments.  It  is  argued  that  in 
each  case  the  miraculous  agency  is  due  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  writer.  This  is  possible.  But  it  is 
also  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  special  method 
of  communication  was  in  each  case  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
St.  Matthew  always  gives  us  dreams,  or  that  St. 
Luke  objects  to  such  things.  St.  Matthew  men¬ 
tions  the  ministry  of  angels  (411),  and  communica¬ 
tions  made  by  means  of  them  (285-7) ;  and  St.  Luke 
mentions  communications  made  by  means  of  visions 
in  the  night  (Ac  169  189- 1)).  And  if  the  writers 
had  imagined  the  substance  of  the  heavenly 
message,  would  not  St.  Matthew  have  given  the 
promise  of  the  Kingdom,  and  St.  Luke  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  Salvation?  But  it  is  St.  Matthew  who 
has  the  latter  (l91),  while  St.  Luke  has  the  former 
(132.88).  jt  js  worth  noting  that  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  we  do  not  read  of  dreams  or  visions  in  the 
night  anywhere  but  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  Acts  ; 
cf.  2  Co  12'. 

Again,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  two 
narratives,  because  in  the  one  the  revelation  of  the 
miraculous  conception  is  made  to  Mary,  in  the 


other  to  Joseph  ;  and  either  revelation,  it  is  urged, 
would  render  the  other  unnecessary.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  both  are  necessary.  If  the  virgin  birth  was 
to  take  place,  God  in  His  mercy  would  not  leave 
Mary  in  ignorance  of  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  He  was  about  to  deal  with  her.  We  may 
reverently  say  that  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  was 
a  necessity  in  order  to  save  her  from  dreadful 
perplexity  and  suffering.  And  this  rendered  a 
revelation  to  Joseph  also  necessary.  On  the  mere 
testimony  of  Mary  he  could  not  have  accepted  so 
extraordinary  a  story.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
his  inevitable  suspicions,  he  took  her  in  marriage, 
requires  us  to  believe  that  to  him  also  had  been 
revealed  God’s  purposes  respecting  his  betrothed. 

It  is  evident  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  the  narratives  as  historical.  Each  believed 
his  own  story,  and  expected  that  others  would 
believe  it  also  (Lk  l4).  Indeed,  the  isolation  in 
which  these  two  very  different  intimations  of  the 
virgin  birth  stand  in  the  New  Testament  makes 
the  explanation  of  them  very  difficult  unless  there 
is  an  historical  basis.  They  are  not  needed  to 
explain  anything  else.  They  are  intensely  Jewish 
in  tone  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Judaism,  with 
its  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  mar¬ 
riage,  would  not  have  invented  them.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  when  these  Gospels  were  written, 
Judaism  was  antagonistic  to  the  new  faith,  and 
would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  glorifying  of  its 
Founder. 

In  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  we  are  not  told 
that  she  saw  anything,  for  the  ISovaa  read  by  A  C 
in  Lk  l29  is  almost  certainly  not  genuine.  Gabriel 
was  sent,  and  entered  some  building  in  which  she 
was  living  at  Nazareth,  and  there  delivered  his 
message.  The  eiaeXdwv  is  against  the  later  tradi¬ 
tion  that  she  was  at  the  fountain  drawing  water 
( Protevangelium  of  James,  11  ;  Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew ,  SI).  The  angelic  message  is  given  ‘in 
three  little  pieces  of  trimeter  poetry,  which  have 
become  somewhat  obscured  by  the  Greek  transla¬ 
tion  ’  (Briggs,  'Jhe  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p. 
4d  ft'.),  the  first  of  which  is  the  Ave  Maria  ‘  in  the 
form  of  a  distich’ — 

k  Hail,  thou  that  art  endued  with  grace, 

The  Lord  is  with  thee.’ 

The  much  discussed  (cexa/nr upiry  must  mean 
‘endued  with  grace’  (Sir  1817)  :  tt icnv  Kal  x&Plv 
\a/3ovaa  M apia  (Justin  Martyr,  Try.  100)  ;  and 
both  here  and  in  13J  the  usual  translation  ‘  grace  ’ 
should  be  retained  for  ‘  The  Lord  is  with 

thee  ’  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jos  l9 
627,  Jg  (i12,  Is  43s).  The  11 V  is  probably  right 
in  omitting  ‘  Blessed  (art)  thou  among  women,’ 
which  may  have  come  from  l42:  B  L,  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Armenian  Versions,  omit. 

By  the  first  words  of  the  angel,  Mary  was 
greatly  disturbed  (Sierapax^v)  both  in  mind  and 
heart:  then  her  perplexity  and  emotion  gave  place 
to  thought  (SieXo'ylfero).  But,  although  noTairbs 
originally  meant  ‘  from  what  country  or  nation,’ 
she  was  not  deliberating,  like  Hamlet  about  the 
ghost,  whether  the  message  came  from  heaven  or 
hell.  i.e.  whether  it  was  Divine  or  diabolical.  The 
Latin  Versions  rightly  have  qualis,. not  cujas,  as 
an  equivalent.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
lias  TroTawii  a  local  signification,  but  means  simply 
‘  of  what  kind  or  quality  ’  (iroZos),  and  implies 
astonishment  (Lk  739,  Mt  827,  Mk  131,  2  P  3«, 
1  .In  31). 

In  his  second  address  Gabriel  calms  the  Virgin’s 
fears  and  explains  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
‘Thou  hast  found  grace  with  God’  is  another 
Did  Testament  expression  (Gn  6s  183  lb19  3D4,  Ex 
3312.W.  16-17).  This  ‘  grace  ’  is  manifested  in  making 
her  the  mother  of  the  longed-for  Messiah,  an  un¬ 
speakable  joy  to  a  Jewish  mother.  In  the  promise 
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whicli  follows  there  are  allusions  to  two  prophecies. 
‘Son  of  the  Most  High’  recalls  Ps.  27,  and  ‘the 
throne  of  his  father  David  ’  recalls  the  great 
Messianic  prediction  in  Is  96- 

By  the  second  utterance  of  Gabriel,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  substance  of  the  Annunciation,  Mary  is 
astounded.  Yet  she  does  not,  like  Zacharias,  ask 
for  proof  (I18).  Nor  is  her  ‘  How  ?  ’  a  request  for 
an  explanation.  Rather  it  is  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.  She  is  not  married :  how  can  she 
have  a  son?  And  how  can  a  humble  maiden  like 
herself  have  such  a  son  ?  This  seems  to  be  the 
natural  import  of  her  words.  It  is  unlikely  that 
‘  I  know  not  a  man  ’  means  that  she  has  already 
taken,  or  there  and  then  takes,  or  intends  to  take, 
a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  And  can  Mt  l25, 
with  its  Imperfect  tense  (not  Aorist,  as  in  Gn  1 98) , 
be  reconciled  with  any  such  vow?  Mary’s  &r5pa 
ov  yipuo-Ku  is  a  confession  of  conscious  purity, 
drawn  from  her  by  the  surprising  promise  that 
she  is  to  have  a  son  before  she  is  married  (see 
Sadler,  ad  loc.). 

Although  Mary  does  not  ask  for  an  explanation 
or  a  sign,  Gabriel  gives  both  in  a  third  utterance. 
As  to  the  explanation,  it  is  an  influence  that  is 
spiritual  and  not  carnal,  that  is  holy  and  not 
sinful,  that  is  to  come  upon  her  and  enable  her  to 
become  a  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

‘  Wherefore  also  the  holy  thing1  which  shall  be  born 
Shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.1 

‘Son  of  God’  was  a  recognized  title  of  the 
Messiah.  Both  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  4  Ezra  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  His  Son.  .Jesus  rarely  uses  this  title 
of  Himself  (Mt  274;!,  Jn  108J).  But  we  have  it  in 
the  voices  from  heaven  (Lk  322  935)  and  in  the 
devil’s  challenge  (43-9),  in  St.  Peter’s  confession 
(Mt  1616),  in  the  cries  of  the  demoniacs  (Mk  3U  57), 
and  in  the  centurion’s  exclamation  (1589).  The 
primitive  Church  adopted  it  as  a  concise  statement 
of  the  Divinity  of  .Jesus  Christ  (Swete,  Apostles' 
Creed ,  p.  24).  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connexion 
with  the  part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
virgin  birth,  that  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  quoted  by  Origen 
(Com.  in  Johan,  iii.  §  63)  the  words,  ‘  My 
mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  Me,’  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  sign,  which  was  granted  unasked, 
Mary  receives  one  which  is  as  convincing  as  the 
one  given  to  Zacharias,  but  much  more  gracious. 
Another  wonderful  birth  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  by  the  mention  of  ‘  the  sixth  month  ’  the  angel 
assures  Mary  that  all  is  known  to  him.  Mary  can 
verify  his  words  respecting  Elisabeth,  and  thereby 
know  that  this  message  to  herself  is  true.  He 
intimates  that  there  is  to  be  close  relationship 
between  Elisabeth’s  son  and  her  own,  and  directs 
her  to  her  kinswoman  for  confirmation  and  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Mary’s  final  response  to  the  angel  is  not  a  prayer 
that  what  he  has  promised  may  be  fulfilled,  but 
an  expression  of  absolute  submission.  She  fore¬ 
sees  the  difficulty  with  Joseph  and  with  all  who 
know  her.  But  she  accepts,  without  reserve, 
God’s  decree  respecting  her,  as  made  known  to 
her  by  His  messenger,  and  leaves  the  issue  in  His 
hands.  She  is  the  Lord’s  bondmaid,  and  His  will 
must  be  done. 

There  is  perhaps  more  irreverence  than  wisdom 
in  speculating  whether  God  could  have  redeemed 
mankind  by  one  who  was  produced  without  human 
parent ;  or,  again,  by  one  who  had  a  human  father 
as  well  as  a  human  mother.  But  suggestions  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  call  for 
comment.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  new  act 
of  creation  would  have  left  no  nexus  between  the 
Redeemer  and  those  to  be  redeemed.  He  would 


not  have  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  those  whom 
He  came  to  save.  He  would  not  have  taken  their 
flesh,  and  His  life  would  have  had  little  relation  to 
theirs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  such  a  being  would  have  aided  the 
human  race.  But  the  virgin  birth  avoided  all 
violent  breach  with  humanity.  Just  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  (John  the  Baptist)  who  was  to  renovate 
Israel  was  taken  from  the  old  priesthood,  so  the 
Christ  who  was  to  redeem  the  whole  of  mankind 
was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  ‘  born  of  a 
woman.’ 

Again,  if  the  Christ  had  had  two  human  parents, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  hereditary  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  race  could  have  been  excluded.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  contamination  remains  even  with 
only  one  human  parent,  and  that  the  choice  lies 
between  admitting  the  contamination  and  sever¬ 
ing  the  nexus  with  the  human  race  altogether. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  dilemma.  The 
choice  is  not  between  creation  on  the  one  hand 
and  human  parentage  (whether  with  one  or  two 
parents)  on  the  other.  There  ■  is  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  substitution  of  Divine  agency  for  the 
human  father.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  presence 
of  this  Divine  element  would  entirely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  contamination  from  the  human 
mother.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Divine  element  could  in  any  way  receive  con¬ 
tamination.  But  it  is  wiser  to  accept  with 
reverent  thankfulness  what  has  been  revealed  to 
us  respecting  this  mystery  than  to  speculate  need¬ 
lessly,  and  perhaps  fruitlessly,  about  what  has  not 
been  revealed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  beauty, 
dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the  story  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  are  tokens  of  historic  reality ;  for  the 
fictions  about  similar  subjects  in  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  literature  are,  in  these  respects, 
so  very  different.  There  is  yet  another  mark  of 
historic  truth  to  be  noted,  viz.  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  Christology.  New  Testament 
doctrine  about  the  Christ  is  here  found  at  a  very 
early  stage,  earlier  even  than  that  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians ;  for  there  we  have  Christ’s 
pre-existence  implied  as  ‘  the  second  man  from 
heaven  ’  (1  Co  1547),  who  ‘became  poor’  when  He 
became  man  for  us  (2  Co  89,  cf.  44-6) ;  and  there¬ 
fore  much  earlier  than  the  more  developed  Chris¬ 
tology  of  Colossians  (l15)  and  Ephesians  1°-'  418), 
and  than  that  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (l8),  or 
that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (l14  313  176).  ‘  The  power 
of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee  ’  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  ‘  pillar 
of  cloud’  (Ex  1321  4034-38,  1  K  810-11),  If  St.  Luke 
had  invented  the  story  of  the  Annunciation,  would 
he  not  have  given  us  more  of  Pauline  Christology, 
and  that  in  its  fullest  form  ?  That  he  has  given 
us  what  is  so  rudimentary  is  evidence  that  he 
gives  a  record  of  what  was  revealed  to  Mary  at 
the  time,  rather  than  what  he  himself  knew  and 
believed. 

The  couplet  with  which  the  narrative  ends  (l88) 
balances  that  with  which  it  opens  (l28),  and  it  is 
one  of  deep  spiritual  significance  to  every  believer. 
By  her  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
spite  of  the  agony  of  shame  and  distress  which 
this  involved,  Mary  entered  into  an  intimacy  of 
relationship  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
such  as  even  angels  cannot  know.  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  humblest  Christian  may, 
by  similar  obedience,  follow  her.  ‘  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,’  said  one.  to  the  Lord,  ‘and 
the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck.  But  he  said, 
Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it’  (Lk  ll27-28). 

It  was  natural  that  a  special  day  should  be  set 
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apart  to  commemorate  this  mystery,  but  we  do 
not  know  when  this  was  first  done.  The  earliest 
mention  of  such  a  festival  is  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Tenth  Synod  of  Toledo  (a.d.  656)  ;  and  the  next 
is  in  those  of  the  second  Synod  in  Trullo  (a.d. 
692).  But,  just  as  the  Purification  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  feast  in  honour  of  our  Lord  rather  than  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  viz.  of  His  presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  meeting  with  Simeon  and  Anna,  so  also 
this  festival  originally  commemorated  His  miracu¬ 
lous  conception  rather  than  the  announcement 
made  to  her.  In  the  Ethiopian  Calendar  it  is  not 
called  ‘  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  V  irgin 
Mary,’  but  ‘the  Conception  of  Christ’:  elsewhere 
the  later  name  of  the  feast  has  driven  out  the 
original  title,  not  only  in  the  West,  but  also  in  the 
Eastern  Churches. 

Literature. —Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels ,  p.  41  flf., 
JVeto  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  1904,  p.  160  if. ;  Kamsay,  Was 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?  ;  Sanday,  art.  ‘Jesus  Christ’  in 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  p.  643  if.,  also  Expository  Times,  April  1903; 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iii. ;  Swete,  The  Apostles'  Creed, 
p.  41  if.,  also  Expos.  Times,  1893;  Westeott,  The  Historic  Faith, 
p.  59  ff. ;  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesti,  ii.  §  2  [Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  222  if.]  ; 
Loofs,  Leitfaden  s,  Studium  d.  Dog  meng  eschichte ;  Soltau, 
Geburtsgeschichte  Jests  Christi,  1902;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Incarnation,  1903 ;  Knowling,  Our  Lord's 
Virgin  Birth  ;  Ch.  Quart.  Itev.,  July  and  Oct.  1904 ;  Gore,  The 
Incarnation,  77  if.,  251  f. ;  Garvie,  Expositor,  Feb.  1902.  On 
the  sceptical  side  :  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazar  a,  ii.  p.  38  if. ;  Hase, 
Geschichte  Jesti,  §  22  if. ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  cap.  iv. 
[Eng.  tr.  p.  81  ff.]  ;  P.  Lobstein,  The  Virgin-Birth  of  Christ, 
1903  ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  1904.  A.  PLUMMER. 

ANOINTING. — I.  In  the  ancient  world,  Jewish 
and  pagan  alike,  it  was  customary  to  refresh  guests 
at  banquets  by  pouring  cool  and  fragrant  ointment 
on  their  heads.  Cf.  Mart.  iii.  12  ;  Ps  23s,  where 
Cheyne  gives  an  Egyptian  illustration  :  ‘  Every  rich 
man  had  in  his  household  an  anointer,  who  had  to 
place  a  cone  of  ointment  on  the  head  of  his  master, 
where  it  remained  during  the  feast.’  There  are 
two  instances  of  the  usage  in  the  Gospel  history  : 

1.  The  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  (Lk  786-60). — Impressed  by  the  fame  of 
Jesus  and  desirous  of  closer  acquaintance  with 
one  who  was  certainly  a  prophet,  perhaps  more,* 
Simon  bade  Him  to  his  table,  inviting  also  a  party 
of  his  friends.  He  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  better 
sort,  yet  he  shared  the  pride  of  his  order  and  put 
a  difference  betwixt  Jesus  and  the  other  guests, 
withholding  from  Him  the  customary  courtesies  : 
the  kiss  of  welcome,  the  ablution  of  the  feet,  the 
anointing  of  the  head.  In  the  course  of  the  meal 
a  woman  appeared  in  the  room,  wearing  her  hair 
loose,  which  in  Jewish  society  was  the  token  of  a 
harlot. f  What  did  she  in  a  Pharisee’s  house? 
She  had  come,  a  sorrowful  penitent,  in  quest  of 
Jesus  ;  and  she  brought  an  offering,  an  alabaster 
vase  of  ointment.  As  He  reclined  at  table,  she 
stole  to  His  couch  and,  stooping  over  His  feet, 
rained  hot  tears  upon  them,  wiped  them  with  her 
flowing  tresses,  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment.  She  should  have  poured  it  on 
His  head,  but  she  durst  not.J 

2.  The  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper 
(Jn  12 1-11  =:  Mk  1439  =  Mt  266-13). — On  His  way  up 
to  the  last  Passover,  Jesus  stopped  at  the  village 
of  Bethany,  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  He  had 
raised  Lazarus  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrin’s 
edict  (Jn  116‘),  He  was  received  with  grateful  rever¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  village, 
named  Simon,  made  a  banquet  in  His  honour. 
He  had  been  a  leper,  and,  if  he  had  been  healed 
by  Jesus,  it  was  fitting  that  his  house  should  be 

‘According  to  the  r.l,  o  npotfrriTris  in  v.39,  Simon  thought  Jesus 
Tiiijrht  he  the  prophet  who  should  arise  and  herald  the  Messiah 
Cf.  Jn  l3'.  614  7<°. 

t  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  123. 

iOrig.  iii  Matth.  Comm.  Ser.  §  77  :  1  Non  fuit  ausa  ad  caput 
<  hri-ui  venire  sod  lacrvmis  pedes  ejus  lavit,  quasi  vix  etiam 
lpsis  pedtbus  ejus  digtia.’ 


the  scene  of  the  banquet.*  But  it  was  a  public 
tribute,  and  others  bore  a  part  in  it.  Lazarus  was 
present,  and  the  good  housewife  Martha  managed 
the  entertainment.  And  what  part  did  Mary 
take  ?  She  entered  the  room  with  her  hair  loose 
and  an  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment  in  her 
hand,  and,  approaching  the  Lord’s  couch,  poured 
the  ointment  over  His  feet  and  wiped  them  with 
her  hair.  See  Mary. 

There  are  several  points  of  difference  between  John’s  and 
Matthew-Mark’s  accounts  of  the  anointing:  (1)  Matthew  and 
Mark  say  that  it  happened  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper, 
and  make  no  mention  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters.  They  simply 
say  that  the  ‘  beautiful  work  ’  was  wrought  by  ‘  a  woman.’  (2) 
They  seem  to  put  the  incident  two  days(Mt262=Mk  141  >,  whereas 
John  puts  it  six  days  before  the  Passover  (121).  (8)  They  repre¬ 

sent  the  nameless  woman  as  pouring  the  ointment  not  on  the 
Lord’s  feet  but  on  His  head,  and  say  nothing  of  her  wiping  His 
feet  with  her  ihair.  On  the  ground  of  these  discrepancies  it 
was  generally  maintained  by  the  Fathers  that  there  were  two 
anointings  at  Bethany,  the  incidents  recorded  by  Matthew- 
Mark  and  John  being  distinct.  So  Chrysostom  {in  1 Matth.  lxxxi), 
who  apparently  identified  the  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Leper  (Mt.-Mk.)  with  thatin  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee 
( Lk.).  Origen  (in  Matth.  Comm.  Ser.  §  77)  held  that  there  were 
in  all  three  anointings  :  (a)  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper 
(Mt.-Mk.)  ;  (b)  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk.) ;  (c)  at 
Bethany  by  Mary  (Jn.)  ;  mentioning  also  the  opinion  that  there 
were  four,  Matthew  and  Mark  recording  distinct  incidents. 

Nowadays  the  tendency  is  rather  to  ignore  the  differences 
and  identity  all  the  narratives,  reducing  them  to  one.  The 
Matthew-Mark  narrative  is  regarded  as  authentic,  the  Lukan 
and  Johannine  narratives  being  adaptations  thereof  (Strauss, 
Ewald,  Keim).  Even  in  Origen’s  day  a  similar  view  prevailed  : 
‘  multi  quidem  existimant  de  una  eademque  muliere  quatuor 
Evangelistas  exposuisse.’ 

It  hardly  admits  of  reasonable  doubt  that  there  were  two 
anointings,  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  and  the 
other  by  Mary  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany. + 
The  discrepancies  in  the  triple  account  of  the  latter  are  not 
inexplicable.  (1)  Matthew-Mark’s  omission  of  the  names  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  belongs  to  the  larger  question  of  the 
Synoptic  silence  regarding  the  family  at  Bethany.  (2)  The 
position  of  the  incident  in  Matthew-Mark  is  merely  an  example 
of  the  freedom  wherewith  the  Synoptic  editors  were  wont  to 
handle  the  material  of  the  Evangelic  tradition,  arranging  it 
topically  rather  than  chronologically.  They  have  brought  the 
story  into  juxtaposition  with  the  betrayal  (Mt  26MJ6=Mk 
j4i°-'ii),  evidently  by  way  of  casting  light  on  the  traitor’s  action. 
The  Lord's  rebuke’  at  the  feast  angered  him,  and,  burning  for 
revenge,  he  went  and  made  his  bargain  with  the  high  priests. 
Cf.  Aug.  de.  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  153.  (8)  The  difference  regarding  the 
manner  of  the  anointing  is  an  instance  of  John’s  habit  of  tacitly 
correcting  his  predecessors.  His  account  is  historical,  and  it 
would  stand  so  in  the  Apostolic  tradition  ;  but  the  Synoptic 
editors  or,  more  probably,  the  catechisers  in  their  oral  repetition 
of  the  tradition,  wondering,  since  they  did  not  know  who  the 
woman  was,  at  the  strangeness  of  her  action,  substituted  1  head  ’ 
for  ‘  feet,’  and  then  omitted  the  unintelligible  circumstance  of 
her  wiping  His  feet  with  her  hair.  See  Mary. 

Literature. —  Andrews.  Life  of  our  Lord ,  pp.  281-283;  Ram¬ 
say,  Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem  t  pp.  91-92  ;  Hastings’  DB, 
articles  ‘  Anointing  ’  and  ‘  Mary  ’  ;  Expositor,  1st  ser.  vi.  [1877] 
pp.  214-229;  Ee.ee  Homo  16,  p.  232  If.  ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve5,  pp.  289—308  ;  Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser.  p.  16  ff.  ;  Vinet, 
Vital  Christianity,  p.  294  tf.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Bunyan,  Jems.  Sinner  Saved  (ed.  1765),  pp.  58-62;  Herbert, 
Marie  Magdalene  ;  Hartley  Coleridge’s  fine  sonnet  on  Lk  747. 

David  Smith. 

II.  Besides  the  two  special  incidents  already 
described,  some  other  references  to  ‘anointing’ 
may  be  briefly  dealt  with. 

1.  In  Mt  617  Jesus  tells  His  disciples  that  when 
they  fast  they  are  to  anoint  ( a.\el<pw )  the  head  as 
usual.  The  allusion  is  to  that  daily  use  of  oil, 
as  an  application  soothing  and  refreshing  to  the 
skin,  which  is  common  in  hot  countries,  and  was 
regularly  practised  by  the  Jews.  The  meaning  of 
Jesus  is  that  His  disciples,  when  they  feel  it  right 
to  fast,  should  undertake  the  observance  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  not  ostentatiously  parade  their 
performance  of  it  before  the  eyes  of  men.  They 
should  wash  and  anoint  themselves  as  usual,  and 
not  draw  attention  by  any  peculiarities  of  outward 
appearance  to  a  matter  lying  between  themselves 
and  their  heavenly  Father. 

*  Lazarus  was  not  the  host,  but  one  of  the  guests  (Jn  122). 
The  notion  that  his  house  was  the  scene  of  the  banquet  has 
occasioned  speculations  about  Simon.  Theophylact  mentions 
the  opinion  that  he  was  Lazarus’  lather,  lately  deceased  (Ewald) 

t  So  Aug.  de  Com.  Ed.  ii.  §  154. 
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2.  In  Mk  613  we  read  of  the  Twelve  on  their 
evangelistic  mission,  that  they  ‘  anointed  (dXei^cu) 
with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.’ 
The  employment  of  oil  as  a  medicinal  agent  was 
familiar  in  the  time  of  Christ  (cf.  Lk  1034,  Ja  5U), 
and  is  doubtless  referred  to  here ;  though  the 
natural  virtues  of  the  oil  were  accompanied  in  this 
case  by  miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  Jn  96- 11 
Jesus,  before  working  the  miracle  upon  the  blind 
man,  anoints  (tnxptw')  his  eyes  with  clay  which  He 
had  made  by  spitting  on  the  ground.  Here,  also, 
the  anointing  may  have  had  a  medicinal  aspect 
(see  Meyer  and  Expositor' s  Gr.  Test,  in  loc.  on  the 
ancient  belief  that  both  spittle  and  clay  were 
beneficial  to  the  eyes)  ;  though,  of  course,  it  is  the 
miraculous  agency  of  Jesus  that  is  paramount  in 
the  narrative.  In  Rev  318  Jesus  says  to  the  Church 
of  the  Laodiceans,  ‘ .  .  .  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see,’  where  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  collyrium  is  used  as  a 
figure  of  the  healing  and  enlightenment  which  are 
found  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  In  Mk  148  Jesus  says  of  the  gracious  act  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  in  anointing  Him  at  the  feast, 

‘  She  hath  anointed  (pvplfa  fr.  ptipov  —  ‘  ointment  ’  ; 
probably  akin  to  pvppa  =  ‘  myrrh  ’)  my  body  afore- 
liand  for  the  burying  ’  (cf.  Jn  127).  And  in  Mk  1G1 
we  read  how  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women 
went  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  (a\ei<pw)  the  dead 
body  of  the  Saviour  (cf.  Lk  2356,  Jn  1931)-40).  This 
application  of  ointments  and  spices  (cf.  Lk  241) 
was  an  expression  of  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  departed,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
modern  custom  of  surrounding  the  beloved  dead 
with  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers.  These  un¬ 
guents  were  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  embalming 
the  dead,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  but  were  only 
outwardly  applied,  and  did  not  prevent  decomposi¬ 
tion  (cf.  Jn  ll39). 

4.  When  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
read  from  Is  61  the  prophetic  words,  1  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord’is  upon  me,  because  he  anointed  (xpi“)  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  .  .  .’  (Lk  418), 
and  went  on  to  say,  after  closing  the  book,  ‘  To¬ 
day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears  ’ 
(v.21),  He  definitely  claimed  to  be  set  apart  to  the 
Messianic  calling.  In  the  OT  anointing  was  the 
symbol  of  consecration  alike  in  the  case  of  prophet 
(1  K  191(1),  priest  (Lv  812),  and  king  (1  S  101).  And 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  to  His  people  is  at  once 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  a  spiritual  anointing  is 
distinctly  affirmed  by  His  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
as  well  as  claimed  by  Himself  (cf.  Ac  427  1038,  He 
l9).  The  Hebrew  word  ‘  Messiah  ’  (O'F?  from 

‘  to  anoint  ’)  means  1  the  anointed  one  ’  ;  and  of  this 
word  ‘Christ’  is  the  Greek  equivalent  (xputtAs, 
from  xptu,  ‘  to  anoint,’  being  employed  in  LXX  to 
render  CWp) . 

5.  In  1  Jn  220  the  Apostle  writes,  ‘  And  ye  have 
an  anointing  (xphrjia)  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things  ’  (so  RV  ;  AV  renders  ‘  unction  ’). 
Again,  in  v.27  he  says,  ‘  And  as  for  you,  the  anoint¬ 
ing  (xphrjua)  which  ye  received  of  him  abideth  in 
you.  .  .  .  ’  (here  AV  as  well  as  RV  gives  ‘  anoint¬ 
ing’).  That  the  ‘Holy  One’  of  this  passage  is 
Christ  Himself,  and  that  the  ‘  anointing  ’  He  dis¬ 
penses  is  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  held 
by  nearly  all  commentators.  Being  Himself  an¬ 
ointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  1038),  the  Christ 
has  power  to  impart  the  same  gift  to  His  disciples. 
Indeed,  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  is  constantly 
represented  as  His  peculiar  function  (cf.  Jn  1 526 

167-  13-15,  Ac  233). 

Literature.— H.  B.  Swete,  E.  P.  Gould,  A.  F.  Hort,  and  esp. 
E.  H.  Plu til ptte  on  Mk  613 ;  also  A.  Plummer,  and  C.  Watson  on 
l  Jn  2S<>.  J.  C.  Lambert. 

ANSWERS. — See  Questions  and  Answers. 
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Literature. 

i.  Name  and  Nature. — The  term  ‘apocalypse’ 
(d7roxdXin/'ts  from  droKaXirn-Ta),  to  uncover )  signifies 
in  the  first  place  the  act  of  uncovering,  and  thus 
bringing  into  sight  that  which  was  before  unseen, 
hence  ‘  revelation.  ’  It  is  predominantly  a  NT  word. 
It  occurs  rather  rarely  in  extra-biblical  Greek,  is 
used  only  once  in  the  canonical  portion  of  the  LXX 
(1  S2030),  and  thrice  in  Sirach  (1127  2  222  421  [4128]). 
In  the  NT  it  is  used  to  designate  the  disclosing  or 
communicating  of  knowledge  by  direct  Divine  act. 
The  gospel  is  an  apocalypse  to  the  nations  (Lk  232, 
Ro  1626-  26).  St.  Paul  received  it  as  an  apocalypse 
(Gal  l12).  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
glory  is  an  apocalypse  (Gal  22,  2  Co  121-  ",  2  Th  l7, 
1  P  l7- 18  418). 

An  apocalypse  is  thus  primarily  the  act  of  revela¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  second  place  it  is  the  subject-matter 
revealed  ;  and  in  the  third  place  a  book  or  literary 
production  which  gives  an  account  of  revelation, 
whether  real  or  alleged  (e.y.  ‘The  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  ’).  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
form  in  which  the  revelation  purports  to  come  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  writing  should  be  called  an  apoca¬ 
lypse  or  not.  In  general,  the  form  is  like  the 
drawing  of  the  veil  from  before  a  picture,  the 
result  of  which  action  presents  to  the  eye  a  definite 
image.  All  imparting  of  Divine  truth  is  revela¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  all  given  in  the  apocalyptic 
form,  i.e.  it  does  not  all  come  in  grand  imagery,  as 
if  portrayed  on  canvas  or  enacted  in  scenic  repre- 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
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sentation.  Some  revelations  come  in  sub-conscious 
convictions.  Those  who  receive  them  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  have  received  them.  In  fact  they  seem 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  communication  ;  they 
only  know  that  they  have  received  knowledge 
not  previously  possessed.  Apocalypse  and  revela¬ 
tion  thus,  though  primarily  the  same  thing,  come 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  term  ‘  apocalypse  ’  is  also  sometimes  used, 
with  an  effort  at  greater  precision,  to  designate 
the  pictorial  portraiture  of  the  future  as  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  seer.  When  so  employed  it 
becomes  appropriate  only  as  the  title  of  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  books  otherwise  not  to  be  called  apoca¬ 
lypses  (so  Bousset  in  Herzog-IIauck,  PRE,s.v.,  who 
enumerates  the  following  passages  :  Du  27~12  ;  Eth. 
En  85—01 .  37-71 ;  Ps-Sol  2.  17.  18  ;  the  Assumption 
of  Moses ;  Slav.  En.  ;  4  Ezra  ;  Syr.  Bar. ;  Sibyl. 
Orac.  iii.  286  to  the  end,  iii.  .36-92,  iv. ,  the  Jewish 
source  of  i.  and  ii.  ;  also  certain  sections  of  the 
Apoc.  John  and  2  Th  23-1'2  ;  Mt  24  with  parallels). 

To  constitute  a  writing  an  apocalypse,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  author  should  have  actually 
seen  or  experienced  what  he  portrays.  It  is  enough 
that  he  write  as  one  who  has  had  a  vision  and  is 
describing  it.  Thus  apocalypse  becomes  a  form 
of  literature  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
epistle.  Strictly  an  epistle  is  simply  a  letter  from 
one  person,  or  many  persons,  to  another,  or  others. 
But,  as  a  matter  .of  usage,  it  has  often  been 
adopted  as  a  form  into  which  men  have  chosen  to 
cast  their  thoughts  for  the  public.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  dialogue,  of  fiction,  and  many  other 
species  of  literature.  Such  forms  become  favourites 
in  certain  ages,  usually  after  some  outstanding 
character  has  made  successful  use  of  them.  The 
dialogue  became  fashionable  when  Plato  made  it 
such  a  telling  medium  for  the  teaching  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  system.  The  epistle  was  used  by  Horace, 
and  later  by  Seneca.  The  apocalypse  form  appears 
as  a  favourite  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent.  b.c.  The  most  illustrious  specimen,  and 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  later  apocalyptic  litera¬ 
ture,  is  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

ii.  Origin  and  History. — The  question  has 
been  mooted  as  to  the  earlier  antecedents  of  the 
apocalyptic  form.  Its  ultimate  source  has  been 
traced  variously  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  prophets  frequently  incorporate  visions 
into  their  writings  (Is  6,  Jer  241-3,  Ezk  l37,  Is  24-27), 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  outside  of  Israel  to 
search  for  its  origins.  Nevertheless,  the  Persians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks 
had  their  apocalyptics.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  ignore  the  influence  especially  of  Persian  forms 
during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  Jewish  apoca¬ 
lyptics.  This  was  the  very  period  when  Jewish 
forms  came  most  directly  into  touch  with  Persian. 
In  any  case,  much  of  the  material  of  the  Jewish 
apocalypse  has  been  adopted  and  naturalized  from 
Persia  (cf.  Bousset,  Die  Jud.  Apokalyptik ,  1903  ; 
Gunkel,  Schopfung  u.  Chaos ,  1895).  Apocalyptic 
literature  in  general  begins  before  Christ.  Soon 
after  the  Christian  era  it  develops  into  the  two 
naturally  distinct  forms  of  Christian  and  neo- 
Hebraic.  Hence  we  may  distinguish  three  classes 
of  apocalypses: — (1)  The  earlier  Jewish  ones,  or 
those  which  were  published  from  h.c.  200  to  a.d.100. 
Within  this  class,  however,  may  be  included  also 
such  writings  as  proceed  from  Jewish  sources 
purely,  though  not  written  until  half  a  century, 
more  or  less,  later  than  the  last  limit  of  the  period. 
(2)  Christian  apocalypses,  including  the  canonical 
book  known  as  the  Apocalypse  (Revelation  of  St. 
John),  and  a  series  of  apocryphal  imitations. 
These  a.e  mostly  pseudonymous,  but  include  an 


occasional  work  in  which  the  author  does  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  name  behind  that  of  an  apostle  or  older 
prophet  (The  Shepherd  of  Hernias).  Apocalypses 
of  this  class  pass  into  Patristics  and  culminate  in 
Dante’s  immortal  Commedia.  (3)  Theneo-Hebraic 
apocalypses,  beginning  with  the  predominance  of 
the  Talmud  (especially  the  Babylonian)  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  series  of  revelations  to  the  great  Rabbis 
(The  Revelation  of  R.  Joshua  l>.  Levi ,  The  Alpha¬ 
bets  of  R.  Akiba ,  The  Hebrew  Elijah  Apocalypse , 
The  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  The  Wars  of  King 
Messiah,  The  Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai, 
The  Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,  and  the  Persian 
Apocalypse  of  Daniel). 

It  would  be  somewhat  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  first  of  these 
three  classes  of  apocalypses.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Christ  emerged  in  history  at  a  definite  period 
and  in  a  definite  environment,  and  as  in  this  en¬ 
vironment  nothing  is  more  conspicuous  and  potent 
than  the  early  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  the 
importance  of  this  literature  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  A  flood  of  light  is  shed  by  the  form,  and 
content  of  these  writings  upon  His  life,  teaching, 
and  work.  Happily,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  in  recent  years  to  this  as  a  field  of 
investigation,  and  some  definite  results  may  be 
registered. 

iii.  The  Apocalypses. — Of  the  earlier  Jewish 
apocalypse,  the  canonical  Daniel  forms  the  proto¬ 
type.  The  proper  place,  however,  for  a  particular 
treatment  of  Daniel  is  conventionally  the  sphere 
of  Old  Testament  Introduction  (see  art.  ■  Daniel  ’ 
in  Hastings’  DB  vol.  i.).  Our  list  will  begin  with 
the  Books  of  Enoch. 

1.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch. — The  adjective  ‘Ethiopic’ 
has  been  attached  to  the  title  of  this  work  because 
of  another  Book  of  Enoch  discovered  in  a  Slavonic 
version.  Outside  the  canonical  Daniel,  this  is  the 
best  known  of  the  apocalypses,  because  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  it  in  Jude  14f-.  Tertullian  knows  it, 
believes  in  its  genuineness,  and  attempts  to’ account 
for  its  transmission  through  and  survival  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Flood.  It  appears  to  have  been 
neglected,  however,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
lost  until  1773,  when  two  MS  copies  of  an  Ethiopic 
version  of  it  were  brought  from  Abyssinia  by 
J.  Bruce.  A  translation  of  one  of  these  was  made 
by  Lawrence,  and  published  in  1821.  But  its  full 
importance  and  significance  came  to  be  realized 
only  with  Dillmann’s  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic 
text  in  1851,  which  was  followed  in  1853  by  a 
thorough  German  translation  and  commentary. 
A  portion  of  the  Greek  text  was  discovered  in 
1886-7,  and  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete. 

Contents. — As  it  stands  to-day,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  can  be  subdivided  into  five  main  parts  with 
an  introduction  and  a  conclusion,  as  follows  :  In¬ 
troductory  Discourse,  in  which  the  author  an¬ 
nounces  his  parable,  and  formally  asks  attention 
to  the  important  matters  which  he  is  about  to 
divulge  (1-5). 

(a)  The  first  section  is  concerned  with  Angelology 
(6-36),  beginning  with  the  report  of  the  fall  of  two 
hundred  angels  who  were  enticed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  left  heaven  in  order  to 
take  them  for  wives.  Out  of  these  unions  sprang 
giants  3000  cubits  in  height.  The  fallen  angels, 
moreover,  taught  men  all  manner  of  secrets  where¬ 
by  they  were  led  into  sin.  When  the  giants  had 
consumed  all  the  possessions  of  men,  they  turned 
against  the  men  themselves  and  smote  them  until 
their  cry  went  up  to  heaven.  Ringleaders  of  the 
angels  are  Azazel  and  Semj§,za  (6-9).  Through  the 
intercession  of  the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Uriel, 
Raphael,  and  Gabriel,  God  is  moved  to  arrest 
bloodshed  upon  earth,  lie  sends  Uriel  to  Noah 
to  tell  him  that  He  has  determined  to  destroy  the 
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world.  He  commands  Raphael  to  bind  Azazel  and 
throw  him  into  a  pit  in  the  wilderness,  where  he 
shall  remain  until  the  day  of  the  great  judgment, 
and  then  be  cast  into  the  fire.  He  commands 
Gabriel  to  rouse  the  giants  against  each  other; 
and,  finally,  he  commands  Michael  to  announce  to 
Semjaza  the  sentence  of  punishment,  which  is, 
that  the  fallen  angels  shall  be  kept  enchained  and 
imprisoned  under  the  hills  of  the  earth,  waiting 
the  last  judgment,  when  they  shall  be  cast  into 
the  fire  (10).  After  the  destruction  of  all  impiety 
upon  earth,  the  righteous  shall  flourish  and  live 
long,  the  earth  shall  yield  abundantly,  all  people 
shall  pray  to  God,  and  all  evil  shall  be  banished 
from  the  earth  (11).  The  sentence  upon  the  fallen 
angels  is  communicated  to  Enoch  (12),  and  he 
reveals  it  to  them  ;  but,  at  their  urgent  request, 
he  composes  a  petition  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
might  obtain  forgiveness  ;  while  rehearsing  this, 
preparatory  to  presenting  it,  he  falls  asleep  and  is 
informed  in  a  dream  that  their  request  for  forgive¬ 
ness  will  not  be  granted,  and  once  more  makes 
known  to  the  angels  their  impending  doom  (13-16). 
Enoch  tells  of  a  journey  in  which  he  learned  of  the 
places  where  thunders  and  lightnings  originate, 
and  saw  the  stream  of  Hades,  the  corner-stone  and 
the  pillars  of  the  world,  the  seven  mountains  of 
precious 'stones,  and  the  places  of  punishment  of 
the  disobedient  angels,  i.e.  the  stars  (17-19).  He 
gives  the  names  and  functions  of  the  six  (seven) 
archangels  (20).  He  once  more  visits  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  condemned  angels,  and  the 
nether  world  (21),  consisting  of  four  parts  (22). 
He  travels  to  the  West  (23-25).  From  there  he 
returns  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (26.  27)  ;  then  he  travels  to 
the  East  (28-33),  to  the  North  (34.  35),  and,  lastly, 
to  the  South  (36). 

(Jj)  The  second  section  is  Christological ,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  chs.  37-71.  subdivided  into  three  Simili¬ 
tudes.  A  short  introductory  discourse  (37)  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  first  Similitude,  including  chs.  38-44. 
The  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  righteous  One, 
brings  an  end  of  sinners  upon  earth  (38).  Enoch 
is  carried  by  storm-clouds  to  the  end  of  heaven, 
and  there  beholds  the  pre-existing  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  and  the  elect, 
and  of  angels  and  archangels  (39.  40).  He  then 
sees  the  weighing  of  men’s  actions  in  the  balance, 
the  rejection  of  sinners,  the  places  prepared  for  the 
righteous,  and  certain  physical  mysteries  (light¬ 
nings,  thunders,  winds,  hail,  mist,  clouds,  sun  and 
moon,  41),  also  the  place  of  Wisdom  in  heaven  (42), 
and,  finally,  some  more  physical  mysteries  (43.  44). 
The  second  Similitude  includes  chs.  45-57.  It 
begins  with  the  Messianic  Judgment  (45).  Enoch 
sees  the  Son  of  Man  beside  the  Head  of  Days  (46). 
An  angel  explains  the  vision  (47,  the  Son  of  Man 
will  overthrow  and  judge  the  kings  and  mighty 
ones  of  the  ungodly).  The  task  of  the  pre-existing 
Son  of  Man  is  outlined  (48.  49),  and  the  happy  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  judgment  for  the  pious,  together 
with  the  punishments  of  the  wicked,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  those  who  have  died  in  righteousness 
(■r'0.  51).  In  a  vision  of  six  mountains  of  metal 
which  pass  away,  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
world  by  the  Messiah  is  portrayed.  The  heathen 
world  endeavours  through  offerings  to  propitiate 
God,  but  fails.  The  angels  of  punishment  go  forth 
to  do  their  work.  The  synagogue  service  may  now 
be  carried  on  unhindered  (52-546).  An  account  of 
the  coming  flood  and  its  occasion  is  inserted  (54 7- 
552),  and  is  followed  by  the  final  assault  of  the 
heathen  world-power  (55 8'66)  and  the  return  of  the 
dispersed  Jews  (57).  The  third  Similitude  com¬ 
prises  chs.  58-69,  to  which  chs.  70  and  71  are  added 
by  way  of  an  appendix.  It  begins  with  the  picture 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  heaven  (58)  ; 
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an  account  of  the  mystery  of  lightning  and  thunder 
follows  (59).  A  vision  of  Noah,  an  account  of 
Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  and  various  nature- 
elements  which  take  part  in  the  Flood  are  then  given 
(60).  The  judgment  of  the  Son  of  Man  over  the 
angels  in  heaven,  and  the  sentence  of  kings  by  Him, 
followed  by  vain  pleas  on  their  part  for  mercy,  are 
given  next  (61-64).  Then  comes  the  revelation  to 
Noah  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  Flood,  his  own 
preservation,  the  punishment  of  the  angels,  and 
the  judgment  of  men  by  the  Son  of  Man  (65-69). 
Enoch’s  translation  to  Paradise,  his  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  his  acceptance  by  the  Son  of  Man,  are 
then  given  in  the  appendix  (70,  71). 

(c)  The  third  section  is  Cosmological,  and  consists 
of  chs.  72-82.  It  has  been  called  the  ‘Book  of  the 
Luminaries  of  Heaven.’  It  contains  a  revelation 
given  by  the  angel  Uriel  on  all  sorts  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  and  geographical  matters,  among  others  on  the 
convulsions  that  will  occur  during  the  period  of 
the  wicked  upon  earth.  The  course  of  the  sun  is 
first  described  (72),  next  the  course  of  the  moon 
(73.  74)  ;  untoward  days  (75)  ;  the  winds  (76)  ;  the 
lour  quarters  of  heaven  (77)  ;  further  details  re¬ 
garding  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  (78.  79), 
changes  in  the  order  of  things  to  come  in  the  last 
days  (80),  and  the  return  of  Enoch  to  the  earth  ; 
and  the  committal  of  these  matters  to  Metliusaleli 
(81.  82). 

(d)  The  fourth  section  is  a  Historical  forecast. 
Enoch  narrates  to  his  son  Metliusaleh  two  visions 
which  he  saw  before  he  had  taken  a  wife  to  him¬ 
self.  The  first  of  these  (83.  84)  came  to  him  as  he 
was  learning  to  write.  It  placed  before  his  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  Deluge.  The  second  vision 
(85-90)  unfolded  before  him  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  children  of  Israel  appeared  in  this  vision  in 
the  forms  of  the  clean  animals  (bulls,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  goats).  Their  enemies  were  in  the  form  ot 
dogs,  foxes,  swine,  and  all  manner  of  birds  of  prey. 
In  the  conflict  between  the  clean  and  unclean,  the 
struggle  of  Israel  against  her  enemies  was  por¬ 
trayed.  The  chosen  people  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  and  jackals 
(the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians) ;  then  they  were 
put  under  the  care  of  seventy  shepherds  (angels). 
(From  this  fact  this  section  of  the  book  takes  the 
title  of  ‘  Vision  of  the  Seventy  Shepherds’).  The 
shepherds  allowed  more  of  the  faithful  to  perish 
than  was  the  will  of  God,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  there  appeared  a  white  lamb  in  their 
midst  and  entered  into  a  fierce  combat  with  the 
birds  of  prey,  while  a  heavenly  being  gave  him 
assistance.  Then  the  Lord  Himself  burst  forth 
from  heaven,  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  over¬ 
thrown  and  exterminated,  the  judgment  ensued, 
and  the  universal  restoration  ;  and  the  Messiah 
was  born  as  a  white  bull. 

(e)  The  fifth  section  (91-105)  is  a  Book  of 
Exhortations.  Enoch  commands  his  son  Methu- 
saleh  to  summon  to  his  side  all  his  other  sons, 
and  when  they  have  come  he  delivers  to  them 
an  address  on  righteousness,  which  is  especially 
designed  to  instruct  the  righteous  of  all  ages 
(911-11).  In  this  first  discourse  is  inserted  the 
prediction  of  the  Ten  Weeks  (9 11'2'17  93).  The 
remainder  of  the  book  (92.  94.  105)  is  taken  up  with 
final  encouragements  and  messages  of  hope. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  Book  of  Enoch 
(106-108)  contains  an  account  of  the  marvels 
destined  to  accompany  the  birth  of  Noah  (106. 107), 
and  a  new  description  of  the  fiery  tribulations 
reserved  for  the  wicked  and  of  the  blessings  that 
await,  those  who  1  loved  eternal  heaven  better 
than  their  own  lives  ’  (108). 

Literary  features. — Thus  far  the  Book  of  Enoch  has  been 
treated  as  It  is  extant.  A  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
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it  is  composite.  Criticism  is  still  in  a  considerable  state  of  dux 
as  to  the  correct  analysis  of  it.  Charles  believes  it  to  consist  of 
five  primary  documents.  Clemen  finds  in  it  seven  separate 
Enoch  traditions  or  legends  worked  together  by  a  redactor. 
The  weight  of  probability,  however,  is  rather  in  favour  of  three 
primitive  documents  :  (1)  A  Book  of  Enoch,  consisting  of  chs. 
1—36  and  72-105;  (2)  A  Book  of  Similitudes,  including  chs.  36-71 ; 
and  (3)  a  Noachic  document,  broken  up  and  inserted  in  various 
parts  within  the  preceding  two.  The  work  of  redaction  appears 
to  have  been  done  after  the  two  primary  documents  had  under¬ 
gone  some  modification,  possibly  accidental.  The  redactor  used 
the  lost  Apocalypse  of  Noah,  alluded  to  in  Jubilees  (1013  2110), 
supplementing  what  he  deemed  to  be  lacuna?.  The  passages  in¬ 
serted  from  the  Book  of  Noah  are  the  following:  547-552  60. 
65M)926,  and  106.  107.  To  these  some  would  add  several  other 
passages. 

The  date  of  the  first  of  these  documents  is  the  first  quarter  of 
the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  (200  to  175) ;  that  of  the  Book  of  Similitudes 
offers  an  as  yet  unsolved  problem  whose  difficulty  is  somewhat 
enhanced  by  the  importance  of  the  issue  involved,  i.e.  the  rela¬ 
tion  the  book  sustains  to  the  NT.  The  fact  that  this  relation 
is  undoubted  and  intimate  has  quickened  interest  and  led  to  the 
perception  of  slight  considerations  otherwise  easily  left  out  of 
view.  The  weight  of  these  considerations  is,  moreover,  so  well 
balanced  that  criticism  seems  unable  to  reach  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  on  the  subject.  The  views  that  divide  the  field  are  (1) 
that  the  book  was  composed  in  the  Maccabaean  period  (Ewald, 
b.c.  144) ;  (2)  that  it  was  produced  between  b.c.  95  and  64  (Dill- 
mann,  Sieffert,  Charles)  ;  (3)  thatitwas  written  during  the  days 
of  Herod  (Lucke,  Hausrath,  Lipsius,  Schodde,  Schurer,  Balden - 
sperger,  Beer)  ;  (4)  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  2nd  cent..,  and 
written  by  a  Christian  who  has  used  an  older  Jewish  apocalypse 
as  a  basis  (Hoffmann,  Weisse,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Tideman); 
(5)  that  though  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  possibly  written  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  interpolated  by  a 
Christian  through  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  passages 
(Drummond,  Stalker).  That  the  book  should  have  been  com¬ 
posed  as  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  as  such  adopted  the  Messianic 
title  *  Son  of  Man  ’  from  the  Christian  Gospels,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  That  it  should  have  been  originally  a  Jewish 
apocalypse  and  modified  by  a  Christian,  either  with  a  free 
hand  or  by  the  mechanical  interpolation  of  the  4  Son  of  Man  ’ 
passages,  is  credible.  But  a  more  natural  hypothesis  is  that  it 
was  a  pre-Christian  work,  inclusive  of  the  4  Son  of  Man  ’  passages. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Baldensperger  and  Dalman  that 
the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  occurs  in  .Jewish  rabbinical  writings  as 
the  name  of  the  Messiah  (Das  Selbstbeicusstsein  Jesu 2,  p.  90; 
Words  of  Jesus,  p.  234  f.);  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  in  the 
occurrence  of  this  phrase  to  lead  to  its  being  considered  due  to 
a  Christian  author.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the 
book  was  produced  in  the  1st  cent.  b.c.  The  redaction  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  with  precision  and  may  be  post-Christian. 

The  originals  of  the  book  were  undoubtedly  Semitic  (Hebrew 
or  Aramaic).  The  fragment  of  the  Greek  version  recently  dis¬ 
covered  shows  clear  evidences  of  being  the  translation  of  a 
Semitic  original  (the  case  is  argued  conclusively  by  Charles, 
Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  21,  22,  325,  and  Halevy,  Journal  Asiat.  1887, 
pp.  352-395). 

Editions. — (1)  Ethiopic  Text:  Lawrence  (1S38),  Dillmann 
(1851),  Flemming  (Texte  u.  Untersuch .,  Neue  Folge,  vii.  1, 1902). 
(2)  Greek  Fragments:  Bouriant  (1892),  Lods  (1892),  Charles 
(1893),  Swete  (1897). 

(3)  Translations. — English:  Lawrence  (partial,  1821),  Schodde 
(1882), Charles (1S93). — German:  Hoffmann ( 1833-1 83S), Dillmann 
(1853),  Flemming  and  Radermacher  (1901). —  French:  Lods  (the 
Greek  Fragments  only,  1892). 

Literature. — (See  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.9-21);  Lucke, 
Einl.  ind.  Of enh.  Johan.  ( 1 852);  Ewald,  Abhandl.  ub.  d.  Eth.  B. 
IIeiwch( 1855);  Hoffmann,  ‘Ub.d.Entstehungszeit  d.  B.  Henoch, 
in  ZD  MG,  1852,  pp.  87-91;  Kdstlin,  ‘  Ub.  d.  Entstehung.  d.  B. 
Henoch’  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1856,  pp.  240-279,  870-386;  Geb- 
hardt,  4  Die  70  Hirt.en  d.  B.  Henoch’  in  Merx’  Archir,  vol.  ii. 
1872,  pp.  163-246  ;  Wieseler, 4  Zur  Abfassungszeit  d.  B.  Henoch’ 
in  ZD  MG,  1882,  pp.  1S5-195;  Lawlor  in  Journ.  of  Philol.  1897, 
pp.  164-225;  Clemen,  ‘Die  Zusainmensetzung  d.  B.  Henoch, 
etc.’  in  SK,  189S,  pp.  210-227;  Stalker,  The  Christology  of  Jesus, 
1899,  App.  B,  pp.  269-294. 

2.  The  Slavonic  Enoch. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  additions  to  our  group  of  apocalypses.  Its 
existence  was  not  indeed  suspected  before  its  dis¬ 
covery.  But  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  were  attributed  to  Enoch.  In  this 
very  work  Enoch  is  said  to  have  written  366  ;  cf. 
236  681.  And  because  some  of  those  were  extant 
in  the  Ethiopic  book  no  one  thought  of  seeking  for 
more.  Nevertheless,  it  was  no  source  of  surprise 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  new  Enoch  had 
been  found.  This  came  first  as  an  intimation  that 
a  copy  of  a  Slavonic  version  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch 
was  in  existence  (Kozak  in  Jahrb.  f.  Prut.  Theol. 

1 85)2) .  l’rof.  Charles  started  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  witli  the  assistance  of  Mr.'  Morfill 
procured  and  examined  printed  copies  of  the 
Slavonic  text  in  question.  The  result  was  the 
publication  of  the  altogether  independent  and 


hitherto  unknown  pseudepigraph  (1896).  Prof. 
Charles’  title  for  the  book  is  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch ,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  known  in 
the  future  by  the  more  convenient  title,  The 
Slavonic  Enoch*  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
better  known  and  older  Ethiopic  work. 

Contents. — The  book  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  (1)  The  Ascension  of  Enoch  and  his 
travelsin  the  Seven  Heavens  (1-38).  (2)  The  Return 
and  Instructions  to  his  children  (39-56).  (3)  Second 
Series  of  Instructions,  including  in  his  audience  an 
assemblage  of  2000  people,  and  final  assumption 
(57-68). 

(a)  Chs.  1-38.  The  book  opens  with  a  short  pro¬ 
logue,  introducing  the  personality  of  Enoch,  and 
giving  the  time  and  place  of  a  dream  he  saw  (1). 
Enoch  then  warns  his  children  of  his  impending 
absence  from  them  for  a  time  (2)  ;  he  is  taken  by 
two  angels  up  to  the  first  heaven  (3),  where  he  sees 
200  angels  who  guard  the  treasuries  of  the  snow, 
the  dew,  and  the  oil  (4-6).  lie  is  next  taken  up 
into  the  second  heaven,  and  beholds  and  converses 
with  the  fallen  angels  (7).  In  the  third  heaven,  the 
pai'adise  prepared  for  the  righteous  (8.  9),  he  is  led 
to  the  northern  region,  where  he  sees  the  places  of 
torture  (10).  From  thence  he  is  taken  up  into  the 
fourth  heaven,  the  habitation  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  there  sees  the  plicenixes  and  c halkadris  ( chalky - 
dries),  mysterious  composite  beings  with  heads  of 
crocodiles  and  bodies  of  serpents  (11.  12).  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  fourth  heaven  he  conies  to 
the  gates  of  the  sun  (13) ;  thence  he  is  led  to  the 
western  regions,  and  hears  a  song  by  the  phoenixes 
and  chalkydries  (14.  15).  He  is  then  taken  to  the 
eastern  course,  and  hears  indescribable  music  by 
angels  (16.  17).  Here  his  visit  to  the  fourth  heaven 
ends ;  he  is  carried  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where  he 
sees  the  Grigori  or  Watchers  (18).  In  the  sixth 
heaven  he  delays  only  a  short  time,  and  thence 
passes  to  the  seventh  (19.  20),  where  the  Lord  is 
seated  on  a  high  throne.  Here  the  ministering 
angels  who  have  brought  him  take  their  departure ; 
Enoch  falls  down  and  worships  the  Lord  ;  he  is 
stripped  of  his  earthly  clothing,  anointed,  and 
robed  in  suitable  apparel  ;  he  is  given  over  to 
Vretil,  the  archangel  (patron  of  literature),  to  be 
instructed  (21.  22).  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
archangel  he  writes  366  books  (23).  He  returns 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  holds  direct  con¬ 
verse  with  Him,  learning  the  secrets  of  creation 
(24-292),  and  of  the  formation  of  10,000  angels  and 
the  fall  of  Satanail  (293_6)  ;  also  of  the  creation 
of  man,  i.e.  Adam  and  Eve  (30),  his  being  placed 
in  paradise,  his  fall  and  judgment  (31.  32).  God 
then  declares  His  purposes  for  the  future  (33.  34), 
and  sends  him  back  to  the  earth  to  stay  thirty  days 
longer  and  teach  his  children  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  (35-38). 

( b )  Chs.  351-56.  Enoch  now  begins  his  admoni¬ 
tions  and  instructions  to  his  children  (39);  he  tells 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  given  his  visions, 
and  of  how  he  wrote  them  down  (40)  ;  of  how  he 
wept  for  the  sins  of  Adam  (41)  ;  of  his  visit  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  the  impression  produced  upon 
him  (42);  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  (43);  of  the 
duty  of  charity  (44) ;  of  the  superiority  of  a  contrite 
and  broken  heart  to  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  pleas¬ 
ing  God  (45)  ;  of  God’s  love  of  purity  in  heart  and 
His  rejection  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  impure  (46)  ; 
and  commends  his  writing  to  them  as  a  permanent 
means  of  knowing  God’s  will  (47.  48).  He  further 
instructs  them  not  to  swear  by  heaven  or  the 
earth,  and  deprecates  vengeance  (49.  60) ;  he  urges 
them  to  be  generous  to  the  poor,  not  to  hoard  up 
treasures  on  earth  (51),  to  praise  God.  and  to  beat 
peace  with  men  (52).  He-  enjoins  them  not  to 

*  Bousset  quotes  these  two  works  as  I  and  II  Enoch  respec¬ 
tively  {Din  Religion  des  Judenthums,  1903). 
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trust  in  his  own  intercession  with  God,  but  to  give 
heed  to  his  writings  and  be  wise  (53);  and  closes 
his  address  with  an  exhortation  to  circulate  his 
writings,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hour  for  his  ascension  to  heaven  has  come  (54.  55). 

(c)  Chs.  56-67.  The  second  series  of  Exhorta¬ 
tions  opens  with  a  request  by  Methosalem  for  a 
blessing  over  the  houses  and  children  of  Enoch 
(56);  Enoch  asks  Methosalem  to  call  his  brothers 
together  (57),  and  gives  them  his  instructions  (58), 
especially  that  they  should  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
cattle  (59),  nor  kill  any  man  through  ‘  net,’ 
‘weapon,’  or  ‘tongue’  (60);  but  practise  right¬ 
eousness,  and  trust  in  repentance  for  the  future 
(61.  62),  and  not  despise  the  humble  and  thus 
incur  God’s  curse  (63).  At  this  point  God  calls 
Enoch  with  a  loud  voice,  and  2000  persons  come 
together  to  give  him  their  greetings  (64);  he 
delivers  his  final  exhortations  to  them,  which  are 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord  (65.  66).  A  thick  darkness  covers  the  earth, 
and  while  it  lasts  Enoch  is  taken  up,  but  no  one 
knows  how  (67).  The  book  concludes  with  a 
summary  of  Enoch’s  life  and  work,  and  an  account 
of  Methosalem’s  building  an  altar  upon  the  spot 
where  his  father  was  last  seen  before  his  ascension. 

Literary  questions. — The  author  of  the  work  was  an  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jew.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  affinities  of  his  style 
and  thought  with  those  of  Philo,  his  use  of  the  LXX,  his  por¬ 
traiture  of  phoenixes  and  chalkadris  (chalkydries),  and  his 
syneretistic  cosmogony.  The  date  of  composition  cannot  be 
later  than  a.d.  70.  The  temple  was  evidently  still  standing,  and 
sacrifice  was  offered  (592).  But  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  was  also  in 
existence  (JO5-9,  cf.  also  432-  3  5'28  612*  *). 

The  original  language  was  undoubtedly  Greek.  This  is  proved 
by  the  explanation  of  the  name  Adam,  which  is  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Greek  form  AAAM,  each  letter  representing  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  (ANATOAH,  AY2I2, 
APKT02,  ME2HMBPIA).  The  book  was  known  and  used  by 
Barnabas,  by  the  author  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  by  the 
author  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  by  some 
of  the  mauy  Sibyls,  and  by  Iremeus. 

Editions. — The  Slavonic  text  has  been  published  from  different 
manuscripts,  varying  more  or  less  from  one  another,  and  not  as 
yet  fully  collated  (Popoff,  1880). 

Translations. — English:  Charles  and  Morfill,  The  Boole  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch,  1S96. — German:  Bonwetsch,  ‘Das  Slavische 
Henochbuch’  in  Abhandl.  d.  Golt.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  (Phil. -hist. 
Klasse,  Neue  Folg.  1-3,  18961. 

Literature. — Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  Altahrist.  Lift.  ii.  1,  1897, 
p.564;  Charles  in  Hastings’  DB,  1898;  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschato- 
logie,  1903,  pp.  29,  30. 

3.  The  Sibylline  Oracles. — The  name  ‘  sibyl  ’  is 
of  uncertain  derivation.  Even  the  spelling  of  the 
word  varies  in  the  earliest  period.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  ancient  one,  and  occurs  as  early  as  in  the 
works  of  Heraclitus.  By  the  Romans  a  number 
(ten)  of  sibyls  were  distinguished.  The  one  of 
Erythrae  in  Ionia  is  reckoned  the  oldest.  The 
sibyl  of  Cumae  (Kyme)  became  the  most  famous. 
Lai’ge  collections  of  verses  were  circulated  under 
her  name  during  the  latter  years  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  early  empire.  Sibylline  verses 
became  common  in  Egypt,  and  there  arose  a  so- 
called  Jewish  sibyl  simultaneously  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  among  the 
Jews.  Finally,  a  Christian  sibyl  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  succession  to  and  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
one.  The  productions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sibyls  are  for  the  most  part  blended  into  one  body. 
They  constitute  a  compilation  of  hexameters  in 
twelve  Books,  besides  some  fragments.  Each  of 
these  is  evidently  independent  of  the  others,  and 
may  have  circulated  separately. 

Contents. — Book  I.  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Creation,  based  upon  Genesis.  This  is  followed  by 
the  story  of  the  Fall,  the  multiplication  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  appearance  of  four  successive  races  down 
to  the  days  of  the  giants,  the  story  of  Noah  and 
the  Flood,  a  sixth  race  and  the  Titans  from  whom 
the  transition  is  made  to  Christ,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews. — Book  II.  predicts  a  time  of  plagues 
and  wickedness,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  tenth 
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race  (the  Romans),  and  a  period  of  peace.  After 
an  interpolation  of  a  group  of  proverbs,  the  woes 
of  the  last  generations  are  portrayed,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  day  of  judgment  and  resurrection 
are  foretold.  Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous. — Book  III.  extols  the  unity  and  power 
of  God,  denounces  idolatry,  proclaims  the  coming 
of  the  Great  King,  and  of  his  opponent  Beliar, 
foreshadows  the  reign  of  a  woman  (Cleopatra),  and 
the  subjection  of  the  world  to  Christ.  At  this 
point  the  sibyl  returns  to  the  origin  of  man,  and 
beginning  with  the  Tower  of  Babel  recounts  the 
story  as  given  in  the  OT  down  to  Roman  days. 
She  foretells  the  doom  of  Rome,  and  of  many 
Asiatic  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  of  the 
ASgean.  A  general  judgment  and  millennium 
(Messianic  Day)  closes  the  book. — Book  IV.  de¬ 
clares  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  sketches 
successively  the  Assyrian  and  Medo-Persian  domi¬ 
nations,  announcing  the  Greek  conquest,  which 
will  bring  woes  on  Phrygia,  Asia,  and  Egypt ;  one 
great  king  especially  will  cause  calamities  to  fall 
on  Sicily  and  Greece.  After  the  Macedonian  will 
come  a  Roman  conquest.  The  impious  will  suffer 
many  evils,  and  a  general  resurrection,  judgment 
and  retribution  will  follow. — Book  V.  opens  with 
a  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
it  then  passes  in  review  the  calamities  impending 
on  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  ;  it  breaks  out  into  a 
felicitation  of  the  Jews  and  Judsea,  and  of  the 
heavenly  Joshua,  and  once  more  returns  to  further 
details  of  judgment,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
Serapis,  Isis,  and  the  Ethiopians. — Book  VI.  de¬ 
scribes  the  pre-existence,  incarnation,  and  baptism 
of  the  Son  of  God,  His  teaching  and  miracles, 
the  miseries  in  store  for  the  guilty  land,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Cross. — Book  VII.  is  an  account  of 
the  woes  impending  upon  various  lands  and  cities 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  in  which  just 
one  prediction  of  the  signs  of  the  Messiah  is  incor¬ 
porated. — Book  VIII.  is  a  history  of  the  world 
under  five  monarchies.  The  fifth  of  these  furnishes 
the  subject  for  a  prophecy  of  misery,  judgment, 
and  destruction.  From  this  the  sibyl  passes  to  the 
denunciation  of  woes  upon  Egypt,  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Persia,  and  closes  with  a 
picture  of  the  Messiah. — Books  IX.  and  X.  are  in 
fragments. — Book  XI.  is  an  orderly  story  of  the 
world-powers  from  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  the  subjection  of  Egypt  under  Cleopatra. — 
Book  XII.  pictures  the  fortunes  of  the  Caesars, 
beginning  with  Augustus  and  closing  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus. — Book  XIII.  concerns  the  times  of 
the  emperors  of  the  1st  cent.,  beginning  with 
Maximin.  It  touches  more  especially  upon  their 
relations  with  the  Persians  and  Syrians,  closing 
with  an  allegory  of  a  bull,  a  stag,  a  lion,  and  a 
goat.— Book  XIV.  is  the  most  obscure  of  the 
Sibylline  productions.  The  writer  evidently  in¬ 
tends  to  unfold  the  fortunes  of  a  long  succession 
of  emperors  and  conquerors.  He  gives  the  initial 
letter  of  the  name  of  each,  and  suggests  other 
ways  of  identification.  •  But  his  descriptions  are 
so  wide  of  the  historical  figures  that  they  cannot 
be  safely  identified.  The  period  portrayed  is 
generally  the  late  Roman  and  possibly  the  early 
Byzantine. 

Literary  questions. — The  above  division  into  books  was 
made  in  the  6th  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  (during  the  reign  of 
Justinian).  Whoever  made  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  the  oracles  from  various  sources,  and  the  insertion  of  certain 
verses  of  his  own  among  them.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  literary  monastic  and  expert  transcriber  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  Ilefore  his  time  the  verses  were  circulated  in  a  rude, 
undigested  mass.  The  task  of  unravelling  the  confusion,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  him,  and  of  rearranging  the 
material  according  to  authorship  and  date  of  origin,  is  a  very 
complex  one,  and  not  as  yet  fully  accomplished.  This  much  is 
evident,  however,  that  there  are  four  classes  of  utterances  in  the 
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uncles  •  ( 1)  those  which  issue  from  a  Jewish  source  ;  (‘2)  those 
which  come  from  a  Christian;  (3)  those  which  are  of  heathen 
origin  •  and  t4)  neutral  elements.  The  last  of  these  adds  very 
null'll  to  the  difficulty  of  the  critical  problem.  The  heathen 
elements  are  not  very  extensive,  and  attach  themselves  in 
general  to  the  Jewish.  For  the  rest,  the  analysis  which  results 
from  the  labours  of  Ewald  and  Alexandre  may  be  safely  adopted 
as  workable,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Sibylline  Oracles  may  be  grouped  into  eight  parts,  each 
by  a  different  author  and  from  a  different  age,  as  follows— (1) 
The  Prologue  of  Book  I.  and  Book  III.,  97-823,  belongto  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (n.c.  1411).  They  were  therefore  written  by 
an  Alexandrian  Jew.  They  constitute  the  pith  and  kernel  ot 
the  whole  collection  in  po'int  of  value  for  the  study  of  inter- 
Testamental  conditions  and  modes  of  thought,  and  for  the 
times  of  Jesus.  (2)  Book  IV.  was  written  about  a.d.  80.  Its 
author  may  have  been  either  a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  with  the 
probability  largely  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative.  (3) 
Book  V.,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first  part,  issued 
from  the  1st  cent,  a.d.,  and  is  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
fragments  impossible  to  disentangle  from  each  other.  (4)  Books 
VI.  and  VII.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  the  first  part  of  Book  V.)date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century.  The  author  was  a 
heretical  Christian.  (5)  Book  VIII.,  1-860,  is  also  by  a  Christian, 
but  not  a  heretic,  probably  of  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century. 
(6)  Book  VIII.,  361-501,  is  also  by  an  orthodox  Christian  of  the 
3rd  century.  (7)  Book  I.  (without  the  Prologue),  Book  II.,  and 
Book  III.,  1—85,  come  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  are 
of  Christian  origin.  (8)  Books  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  were 
written  by  a  Jew  resident  in  Egypt,  who,  however,  lived  in 
Christian  times,  and  is  acquainted  with  some  Christian  prac¬ 
tices.  According  to  this  analysis,  these  oracles  cover  a  period 
of  more  than  40(1  years  in  their  production,  and  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  types  of  thought. 

Edition*.—' The  first  eight  books  in  the  original  Greek  text 
were  published  in  1545  at  Basel,  and  subsequently  by  others  up 
to  Angelo  Mai  (1S19  and  1828,  Milan).  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Alexandre  (1841,  and  again  1869).  Recent  critical 
editions  by  lizacli  (1891),  Geffcken  (1902),  and  Heitz  (1903). 

Translation*. — Latin  :  Sebastian  Castalio  (1546),  Angelo  Mai 
(1817). — English:  Floyer  (prose,  1731),  M.  8.  Terry  (metrical, 

1899) . — French:  Bouche-Leclercq  in  Revue,  de  VHistoire  its* 
Religions,  vols.  vii.  18S3,  pp.  236-248;  viii.  18S3,  pp.  619-635; 
ix.  1884,  pp.  220-233  (left  incomplete). — German  :  Friedlieb 
(1852),  Blass  (of  III.  IV.  and  V.  in  Kautzsch’s  Pseudepigr. 

1900) . 

Literature. — (See  Englemann,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Classicorum,  1880,  i.  p.  528) ;  Bleek,  ‘  Ab.  d.  Entstehung  u. 
Zusammensetz.  d.  Sibyl.  Or.’  in  Theol.  Zeitsahr.,  herausg.  v. 
Schleiermacher,  de  Wette,  u.  Liicke,  i.  1819,  pp.  120-246;  ii. 
1820,  pp.  172-239  ;  Hilgenfeld,  ‘Die  Jiidische  Sibyllen-Weissa- 
gnng’  in  ZWTh,  1860,  pp.  313-819  ;  also  1871,  pp.  30-50  ;  Ewald, 
Abhandlung  ilb.  Entstehung ,  Inhalt  u.  Wert.  d.  Sibyll. 
Bucher,  1858;  Laroque,  ‘Sur  la  date  du  troisieme  Livre  Sib.’ 
in  Revue  Areh&olog.,  1869,  pp.  269-270;  Bernhardy,  Grand  ri* s 
der  Grieeh.  lilt.,  iii.  (ii.  1,  pp.  441-453,  1867);  Buresch,  ‘  Die 
Fseudosib.  Or.’in  Jahrbb.  f.  Glass.  Phil.  1891,  pp.  529-555; 
1892,  pp.  273-308  ;  Friedlander,  ‘  La  Sibylle  Juive’  in  REJ,  1894, 
pp.  183-196;  Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  Allchrist.  Litt.  i.  762,  801- 
868  ;  ii.  581-5S9  ;  Schurer,  IIJP  xi.  iii.  271-292. 

4.  The  Assumption  of  Moses.— There  is  some 
vagueness  in  the  early  Patristic  references  to  the 
Assumption  of  Moses.  Syncellus  (eel.  Bind.  i.  48) 
mentions  an  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( Adumb .  in  Epist.  Jud.  \_ap.  Zahn, 
Supplementum  Clementinum ,  84])  and  Didynius 
(Epist.  Judoe  Enarratio  [in  Gallandi,  Bib.  Patr. 
vi.  307])  allude  to  an  Assumptio  Moysi.  Origen 
(de  Princ.  iii.  ii.  1)  refers  to  an  Adscensio  Musis. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Synod  (Mansi,  Sacror. 
Concil.  Nova  Collectio ,  ii.  18,  20)  there  is  mention 
again  of  an  Assumption  of  Moses.  In  other  lists 
of  apocrypha,  a  Testament  (Aiad^K-q)  of  Moses  is 
mentioned  ( Stichometry  of  Nicepliorus  and  Synopsis 
of  pseudo-Athanasius).  It  has  been  argued  (by 
Schurer,  followed  by  Charles)  that  these  two  titles 
represent  two  separate  divisions  of  one  and  the 
same  book,  or  two  books  fused  together  in  one. 
The  work  was  lost  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
recovered  by  Ceriani  in  an  old  Latin  version  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1861. 

Contents. — Moses  calls  to  liimself  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  directs  him  to  preserve  liis  writ¬ 
ings  (1).  lie  then  forecasts  the  apostasy  and 
distress  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  their  divi¬ 
sions  into  the  ten  and  two  (2),  their  awakening  to 
consciousness  of  their  sin,  their  repentance  (3),  the 
restoration  of  the  two  tribes  and  the  preservation 
of  the  ten  among  the  Gentiles  (4),  their  repeated 
backsliding, s  (5),  the  tyranny  of  Herod  (6),  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  wicked  leaders  over  them  (7),  the  oppres¬ 


sion  by  the  Romans  (8),  the  advent  of  the  Levite 
Taxo,*  who  was  destined  to  restore  a  better  state 
of  things  among  them  (9).  At  this  point  the 
author  inserts  a"  Psalm  of  Hope  and  adds  a  few 
concluding  words  closing  tlie  discourse  of  Moses 
(10).  Joshua  then  laments  over  the  course  of 
events  revealed  to  him,  and  refuses  to  he  com¬ 
forted  (11)  ;  but  Moses  urges  him  to  take  up  his 
work,  and  conquer  and  destroy  the  Gentiles  (12). 
At  this  point  the  hook  breaks  off  rather  abruptly. 

Literary  questions.— The  Patristic  quotations  from  the  As¬ 
sumption  of  Moses  identifj"  the  words  of  Jude  9  as  from  this 
book;  but  as  the  extant  text  does  not  contain  the  words,  it 
can  only  be  that  it  is  either  (1)  wrongly  entitled,  or  (2)  that 
the  quotation  is  .made  from  the  second  part  of  it  which  is 
lost  (Schurer),  or  (3)  that  two  separate  works  entitled  respec¬ 
tively  The  Testamen  t  of  Moses  and  the  A  ssumption  (A  scension) 
of  Moses  were  fused  into  one  (Charles).  The  last  position  is 
most  convincingly  supported  by  its  advocate,  and  seems  the 
most  probable.  The  present  so-called  Assumption  of  Moses  is 
then  the  Testament  of  Moses,  bearing  within  it  traces  of  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  original  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  text  of  the  book  exists  in  a  single  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
5th  (6th)  cent.  a.d.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  translation  from  a 
Greek  text.  It  has  been  further  conjectured  that  the  Greek 
itself  was  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original ;  but 
though  the  advocates  of  each  of  these  languages,  as  also  of  the 
Greek,  strenuously  defend  each  his  position,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  data  nothing  can  be  dogmatically  asserted  on  the  point. 
Hilgenfeld  and  Drummond  favour  a  Greek  original ;  Ewald 
argues  fora  Semitic  (either  Hebrew  or  Aramaic) ;  Wieseler  and 
Laiigen,  for  a  Hebrew  ;  Ilausrath,  Schmidt-Merx,  Dillmann, 
Thompson,  for  an  Aramaic. 

The  author  of  the  work  was  probably  a  devout  Jew,  a 
Pharisee,  and  a  mystic  who  does  not  share  but  rather  aims  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Zealots  (so  Charles,  but  it  has  been 
strenuously  maintained  that  he  was  a  Zealot).  The  date  of  the 
composition  is  fixed  by  the  allusion  to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the 
earliest,  it  must  be  44,  but  various  dates  down  to  138  have  been 
advocated.  The  design  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  teach  the 
lesson  that,  God  has  foreseen  and  foreshadowed  all  things; 
hence  Israel  should  entertain  no  fear.  A  deliverer  is  to  come. 

Editions. — Ceriani  (Monumenta  Sacra  et  Prof  ana,  vol.  i. 
Faso.  1,  pp.  55-64),  Hilgenfeld  {NT  extra  Canon  em  lleceptuin, 
1S76,  pp.  107-135),  Schmidt-Merx  (Archiv,  i.  ii.  1S6S,  p.  Ill  ff.), 
Fritzsche  (Lib.  Apoc.  Yet.  Test.  1871,  pp.  700  to  730),  Charles 
(Assumption  of  Moses,  1897,  pp.  54-101). 

Translations. — Greek:  Hilgenfeld  (attempted  restoration 
from  the  Latin,  Messias  Judceorum,  1869,  pp.  435-468). — 
English:  Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses  (1897). — German: 
Volkmar,  Mose  Prophetieund  Ilimmelfahrt  (1867),  Clemen  in 
Kautzsch’s  Pseudepigr.  (1900). 

Literature. — Colani,  ‘  L'Assomption  de  Moise’  iu  Revue  de 
Theol.  1868,  pp.  65-94;  Wieseler,  ‘Die  jiingst  aufgefundene 
Aufnahme  Moses,’  etc.,  in  Jahrbb.  f.  deuische  Theol.  1868,  pp. 
622-648  ;  Heidenheim,  *  Beitrage  z.  besser.  Verstandniss  d.  As- 
censio  Mosis  ’  in  Vierteljahrschri.fi  f.  deutsche  u.  englische 
Theologie ,  1874.  pp.  216-218;  Hilgenfeld,  ZWTh,  1886,  pp. 132- 
139  ;  Schurer,  II JP  n.  iii.  73-83. 

S.  Fourth  Ezra  (Second  Esdras).— This  pseudepi- 
grapli  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  Christian 
days,  and  widely  circulated  under  the  name  of 
Ezra  as  his  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  book, 
according  to  the  various  ways  of  grouping  and 
entitling  the  books  that  issue  from  the  Restoration 
generation.  (See  explanation  of  these  names  by 
Thackeray  in  Hastings1  DB,  art.  ‘  Esdras,  First 
Rook  of  ’).  Fourth  Ezra,  however,  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  name  for  it. 

Contents. — This  is  given  in  seven  visions.  The 
First  Vision  (SMS19)  is  granted  to  Ezra  in  answer 
to  disturbing  doubts  arising  in  his  mind.  These 
concern  the  origin  of  sin  and  suffering  in  the  world 
(31-86).  An  angel  gives  him  the  answer:  God’s 
ways  are  inscrutable.  The  human  spirit  can  com¬ 
prehend  but  little  (41-21).  But  as  he  pleads  that  it 
is  painful  to  be  left  iu  ignorance  on  such  vital 
matters,  lie  is  assured  of  a  change  of  aeon  to  take 
place  soon.  Definite  signs  will  mark  the  change. 
He  must  fast  for  seven  days,  and  receive  another 
revelation  at  the  end  of  that  time  (4'22-519). 

The  Second  Vision  (520-634)  is  granted  in  answer 


*  After  unsuccessful  attempts  by  many  others,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  name  has  been  given  by  Burkltt  (see 
Hastings’  DR  iii.  449b).  Taxo  is  a  copyist’s  mistake  for  Tax  ok 
— Tafiox.  .And  this  is  to  be  read  by  Oenmtria  as  Eleuznr. 
i"1  0  "  =  "U"  s.  Eleazar  the  father  of  seven  sons  is  the  great 
Levite  (2  Mac  01B). 
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to  the  question,  Why  has  God  given  over  Ilis  only 
chosen  people  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  ? 
(o20-30).  He  receives  the  answer  that  God  loves 
His  people,  and  the  problem  must  be  regarded  as 
not  solvable  for  man  :  nevertheless  deliverance  is 
drawing  near  ;  the  generations  of  men  are  passing  ; 
the  world  has  become  old  ;  the  signs  of  the  end  are 
visible  (531-634). 

The  Third  Vision  (635-926),  like  the  second,  is 
given  after  a  period  of  seven  days’  fasting,  and  is 
in  answer  to  the  question,  Why  does  not  Israel 
possess  the  land  which  belongs  to  it  ?  (63W9).  The 
answer  is  not  direct.  An  evil  age  must  neces¬ 
sarily  precede  the  good  that  shall  be  in  the  future 
(71-16).  The  doom  of  sinners  is  grievous  but  well- 
deserved.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  shall 
appear  in  judgment  (717-44).  Few  are  chosen,  but 
all  the  greater  is  the  honour  conferred  on  them 
(745-74).  A  sevenfold  suffering  and  a  sevenfold  joy 
await  men  in  the  intermediate  state  (775-101). 
Intercession  for  the  condemned  will  be  of  no  avail 
at  the  last  judgment  (7102-115),  they  have  deserved 
their  doom  (7116-131).  God’s  mercy  is  consistent 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  condemned  (7132-819).  At 
this  point  Ezra  interposes  a  prayer  and  receives  an 
answer  (82°-45).  The  saved  shall  rejoice  at  their 
own  lot,  and  forget  the  sufferings  of  sinners  (843-61). 
It  is  certain  that  the  end  of  the  w'orld  is  nigh. 
The  signs  are  not  to  be  mistaken  (862-913).  There 
are  more  of  the  lost  than  of  the  saved  (914-25). 

The  Fourth  Vision  (926-1056)  is  given  upon  the 
Plain  of  Ardath.  It  consists  of  a  symbolic  picttu’e 
of  Zion’s  sorrow,  followed  by  glory.  The  vision 
(92J-1028)  presents  a  woman  in  tattered  garments, 
weeping  and  wailing  because  of  her  lost  son.  The 
explanation  by  the  angel  (IO29-58)  identifies  the 
woman  with  Zion,  and  points  out  the  lesson  to  the 

S66T. 

The  Fifth  Vision  (106'1-1251)  presents  the  fourth 
world-empire  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle  coming 
out  of  the  sea,  and  like  the  fourth  vision  falls  into 
two  parts,  i.e.  the  Vision  (10°°-123)  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  by  the  angel  (124-*1).  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Conclusion  in  story  form.  The  people 
come  out  to  seek  for  Ezra,  they  find  him  in  the 
plain,  and  he  sends  them  back  into  the  city  (1240-51). 

The  Sixth  Vision  (131*58)  portrays  a  man  emerg¬ 
ing  out  of  a  stormy  sea  and  floating  on  a  cloudless 
heaven  (131-4).  A  countless  multitude  comes  to 
wage  war  against  him  ;  but  by  a  stream  of  fire 
proceeding  from  his  mouth  he  overcomes  his 
enemies  (135-11).  Then  another  host  of  friendly 
men  flock  around  him  (1312- 18).  The  question  is 
raised,  Is  it  better  to  survive  to  the  end  of  the 
world  or  to  die  beforehand  ?  It  is  answered  in 
favour  of  the  former  alternative  (1314-24).  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  vision  follows.  The  man  in  the 
cloud  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  events  are  those  of  the 
Messianic  age  (lS25^58). 

The  Seventh  Vision  (141-"59)  is  given  three  days 
after  the  sixth,  under  an  oak.  This  is  the  familiar 
legend  of  Ezra’s  restoring  the  lost  Scriptures.  But 
it  begins  with  a  command  to  keep  his  present 
vision  secret  (141-17).  A  prayer  of  Ezra  follows,  in 
which  he  beseeches  the  Lord  for  the  privilege  of 
rewriting  the  lost  Scriptures  (1417-2n).  The  prayer 
is  answered,  and  Ezra  reproduces  the  lost  books 
together  with  seventy  others  (142"-4S).  The  book 
concludes  with  an  account  of  Ezra’s  decease. 

The  above  does  not  include  chs.  1.  2  and  15.  16, 
found  in  the  Latin  Version,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  c'hapter  divisions  of  the  book.  The  Latin 
Version  has  also  served  as  the  basis  of  some 
current  translations  into  English  (77ie  Variorum 
Apocrypha ,  by  C.  J.  Ball,  and  in  AVace’s  Holy 
ISihlp,  ‘  Apocrypha,’  by  Lupton).  These  four 
chapters  are  universally  regarded  as  later  addi¬ 
tions  by  a  strongly  anti-Jewish,  Christian  author, 


appended  respectively  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  Latin  Version.  The  other  versions  do  not 
contain  them.  They  have  been  detached  and  pub¬ 
lished  together  as  5th  Esdras  by  Fritzsche  (Lib. 
Apocr.  Vet.  T'est.  ‘  Liber  Esdrse  Quintus,’  pp.  640- 
653). 

Literary  question s. — The  book  is  a  unity,  and  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  interpolations  and  editorial  tampering.  The 
author  was  a  devout  man  for  whom  problems  of  theodicy 
especially  had  a  considerable  fascination,  but  he  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  broader  and  more  constant  questions  which  recur 
in  the  religious  sphere  with  every  generation.  He  naturally 
looks  into  his  own  age,  and  finds  no  sign  of  a  restoration  to 
righteousness  and  recognition  of  God  in  the  forces  that  work 
there,  lie  accordingly  plants  his  hopes  in  the  world  to  come. 

Kabisoh  has  indeed  analyzed  the  work  into  four  different  pro¬ 
ductions  fused  together  into  unity  by  clumsy  redactors  ( Das 
Vierte Buck Esra,  1889),  and  his  theory  has  been  substantially 
accepted  by  de  Faye,  but  his  observations  would  lead  rather  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  from  pre-existing  sources  than  to 
the  bringing  together  of  independent  books  of  documents  by  a 
redactor.  The  impression  of  unity  is  too  strong  to  be  destroyed 
by  such  considerations  as  Kabisch  alleges. 

The  date  of  the  book  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  that  event  is  distinctly  alluded  to  (32  if)48  1  If48).  The 
Temple  is  destroyed  and  the  service  in  abeyance  (HI21).  A  still 
later  chronological  starting-point  is  given  in  an  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Titus  ( 1 1 35) ;  the  author  even  expects  the  death  of 
Domitian  (122  .  28).  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  set  down  the  year  90 
as  approximately  the  time  of  composition. 

Editions. — The  book  exists  in  Latin,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Arabic  (2),  and  Armenian  versions.  The  original  was  in  Greek. 
This  is  made  evident  by  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  ver¬ 
sions.  They  are  all  easily  accounted  for  by  an  original  Greek. 
The  Latin  text  was  first  edited  critically  bv  Volkmar  (1863); 
also  by  Fritzsche  {Lib.  Apocr.  Yet.  Test.  18T1).  The  Syriac  was 
published  in  Cerinni’s  J lonumenta  Sacra ,  i.  Fasc.  2  (1866)  ; 
also  in  photolithographic  reproduction,  under  the  title  Trans- 
latio  Syro-Pescitto  Veteris  Testament! ,  etc.  (1S76-1S83) ; 
again  by  It.  Bensly,  with  an  introd.  by  M.  It.  James  {Teats  and 
Studies ,  Camb.  iii.  2,  1895).  The  Ethiopic  was  published  by 
Lawrence  (1S20),  the  Arabic  by  Gildemeister  (1S77),  the  Arme¬ 
nian  by  the  Mechitharists  in  Venice  (1SU6). 

Translations. — English:  Bissell  (Lange’s  Commentary, 
18S0),  Lupton  (Wace's  ‘  Apocrypha,’  1S8S). — German:  Volkmar 
(1S63),  Ewald  ( Abhandl .  d.  Gbtt.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wise.  xi.  1S62- 
1 868) ,  Zfickler  ( Kgj.  Kom.  1S91).  A  translation  into  Greek  was 
made  and  published  by  Hilgenfeld  (Messias  Judoeorum ,  1869). 

Literature.  —  Corroai,  Krit.  Gesch.  d.  Cldliasmus,  1781, 
vol.  i.  pp.  179-230;  Gudschinid,  ‘Die  Apoc.  des  Esra,’  etc.,  in 
7.  Wi'h .  1860;  Volkmar,  ffandbuchd.  Einleit.  in  die  ApoJcr, 
1893;  Wieseler,  ‘Das  Vierte  b.  Ezra’  in  SJf,  1870,  pp.  268- 
304 ;  Kabisch,  Das  Vierte  B.  Ezra.  1889 ;  Schietfer,  Die  re- 
liqibsen  and  ethischen  Anschauungen  des  IV  Ezra  Buches, 
1901;  Clemen  in  SIC  1S9S,  pp.  237-246;  Schurer,  GJV3m. 
232  ff.  \HJP  II.  iii.  93  ff.]. 

6.  The  Syriac  Baruch. — Baruch  is  mentioned 
as  Jeremiah’s  companion  and  helper  during  the  try¬ 
ing  days  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  deportations  under  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah  (Jer  3212- 13  36.  45).  The  fact  that  he  wrote 
under  Jeremiah’s  direction  seems  to  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  tendency  to  publish  alleged  prophecies 
and  revelations  in  his  name.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  book  that  passed  into  the  group  of  OT 
Apocrypha.  One  of  Ceriani’s  many  contributions 
to  apocalyptics  was  the  discovery,  translation  into 
Latin  (1866),  and  later  publication  of  a  Syriac  text 
of  a  Book  of  Baruch  (Monumenta  Sacra,  v.  1871, 

pp.  11-18). 

Contents. — The  book  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts,  i.e.  the  Apocalypse  proper  (chs.  1-77)  and  the 
Letter  to  the  Nine  Tribes  and  a  Half  (chs.  78-87). 

Part  I.  may  again  be  subdivided  into  seven  sec¬ 
tions.  (1)  The  first  section  (1-12)  begins  with  the 
announcement  of  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  captivity  of  Judah  ;  next  comes  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  advancing  Chakheans,  the  hiding  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  walls  by  angels,  so  that  the  Chaldseans  might 
not  claim  the  glory  of  the  capture  of  the  city. 
The  next  day  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  enemy 
(6-8).  Baruch  stays  amid  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
while  Jeremiah,  by  Divine  command,  accompanies 
the  exiles  to  Babylon  (9-12). — (2)  The  second 
section  (13-20)  contains  a  vision  given  to  Barucli 
while  standing  on  Mount  Zion.  He  is  assured  that 
the  calamity  just  fallen  on  the  chosen  people  has 
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been  inflicted  in  mercy  (13)  ;  he  complains  that 
good  men  are  no  better  than  others,  but  is  answered 
that  sin  in  one  who  possesses  the  Law  is  worthy  of 
being  punished  (14.  15).  He  expresses  other  mis¬ 
givings  which  are  answered.  He  is  then  promised 
a  new  revelation  (16-20). — (3)  The  third  section 
(21-34)  opens  with  Baruch’s  appearance  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  in  the  place  appointed.  Here  he 
expresses  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  (21)  ; 
he  is  shown  that  his  knowledge  is  imperfect,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  God’s  judgment  will 
mature  (22-25)  ;  he  wishes  to  know  of  the  distresses 
of  the  last  days  (26),  and  is  given  a  revelation 
concerning  the  order  of  the  times.  The  tribula¬ 
tion  will  come  in  twelve  stages  (27)  ;  the  whole 
earth  will  be  affected,  but  those  in  the  chosen 
land  will  escape  ;  the  Messiah  will  appear,  first  to 
bring  blessings  to  the  righteous  on  the  earth  (28. 
29),  and  then,  as  He  returns  to  His  glory,  to  raise 
from  the  dead  both  the  righteous  and  the  un¬ 
righteous,  and  consign  them  respectively  to  happi¬ 
ness  and  perdition  (30).  Baruch  then  summons 
the  elders  of  the  people,  and  announces  to  them 
that  the  ruined  Zion  shall  be  rebuilt  and  destroyed 
again,  and  finally  restored  in  glory  to  last  for  ever 
(31-34). — (4)  The  fourth  section  (35-46)  gives  a 
vision  which  Baruch  saw  as  he  slept  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Holy  Place.  On  one  side  there  appeared 
a  great  forest  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  moun¬ 
tains  ;  on  the  other  side  a  vine  with  a  gentle 
spring  streaming  from  beneath  its  roots.  But  the 
spring  grew  into  a  mighty  river,  and  overwhelmed 
the  forest,  together  with  the  mountains  round 
about.  A  solitary  cedar  was  left.  The  stream 
first  addressed  words  of  denunciation  against  the 
cedar,  and  then  annihilated  it.  In  the  place  of 
forest  and  mountains  the  vine  grew,  and  the  valley 
was  filled  with  blossoms  (35-37).  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  vision  is  given  as  requested  by  Baruch. 
The  kingdoms  which  have  oppressed  Zion  shall  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Messiah.  The  cedar  is  the 
last  king  of  the  last  kingdom  ;  he  shall  be  slain  by 
the  Messiah,  who  shall  then  begin  His  eternal 
reign  (38-40).  Baruch  is  commanded  to  warn  the 
people  and  prepare  himself  for  further  visions  (41- 
43),  which  he  accordingly  does  (44-46). — (5)  The 
fifth  section  (47-52)  also  opens  with  a  prayer  of 
Baruch’s  offered  seven  days  later  (47-4824).  In 
answer  Baruch  receives  a  new  revelation  regarding 
the  distress  of  the  last  days  (4828-80) ,  and  of  the  re¬ 
surrection  both  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  together 
with  theirpunishment  and  reward  (49-52). — (6)  The 
sixth  section  (53-76)  is  again  in  the  form  of  a  vision. 
A  cloud  ascends  from  the  sea,  and  pours  forth  upon 
the  earth  black  and  white  (dark  and  bright)  waters. 
Lightning  illumines  it,  and  twelve  streams  are  put 
in  subjection  under  it  (53).  Baruch  prays  that  it 
may  be  explained  to  him  (54),  and  the  angel  Ramael 
is  sent  to  him  to  interpret  the  vision  (55).  The 
cloud  pouring  forth  the  waters  represents  mankind 
in  its  historical  unfolding ;  the  dark  waters  stand 
for  evil  ages,  the  bright  for  good.  The  course  of 
the  world  from  Adam  to  the  Exile  is  thus  sym¬ 
bolized.  The  twelve  periods  are  identified  with 
the  bright  and  dark  streams  (56-68).  The  twelfth 
is  the  age  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  service.  These 
twelve  are  followed  by  a  last  black  stream,  which 
stands  for  the  tribulation  of  the  Messianic  age. 
Then  shall  the  Messiah  take  charge  of  the  few 
saved  ones  (69-71).  The  lightning  is  the  Messiah, 
and  His  eternal  beneficent  reign  (72-74).  Baruch 
thanks  God,  and  is  informed  that  he  will  shortly 
be  taken  from  the  earth,  though  not  by  death  (75. 
76). — (7)  The  seventh  section  tells  how  Baruch 
called  the  people  together,  told  them  of  his  im¬ 
pending  departure,  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  and  the  other  to  the  nine  and  a 


half  tribes  in  the  regions  beyond,  and  how  he  sent 
the  first  by  messengers  and  entrusted  the  second 
to  an  eagle  (77). 

Part  II.  This  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  letter  to  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  (78-87).  In 
it  Baruch  recalls  to  the  minds  of  the  tribes  God’s 
mercy,  and  assures  them  that  their  sufferings  are 
intended  for  their  good  (78-81).  God  has  shown 
Baruch  in  visions  the  meaning  of  their  experiences 
and  the  doom  of  their  enemies  (82-84)  ;  they  should 
therefore  be  undismayed,  and  expect  speedy  de¬ 
liverance,  for  the  end  is  near  (85).  The  letter  then 
ends  with  formal  instructions  (86.  87). 

Literary  questions. — The  extant  text  in  Syriac  is  from  an 
original  Greek.  This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  such  forms  as 
Godolias  Sedekias,  etc.,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
from  the  Greek.  The  word  for  ‘  splendour  ’  in  37  is  manifestly 
a  translation  of  /C007/.09.  But  if  the  Syriac  was  made  from  a  Greek 
text,  was  this  Greek  the  original  language  of  the  book  ?  The 
answer  demanded  by  the  facts  seems  to  be  negative.  There 
are  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  behind  the  Greek.  The  most 
distinct  of  these  is  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  idioms  surviv¬ 
ing  through  the  two  translations.  Moreover,  the  quotations 
agree  in  all  cases  with  the  Hebrew  text  as  distinguished  from 
the  LXX,  which  must  have  been  used  had  the  original  been  in 
Greek.  Certain  obscurities,  too,  can  be  cleared  up  by  retrans¬ 
lation  into  Hebrew.  (For  the  full  argument  see  Charles,  The 
Apoc.  Baruch ,  pp.  xliii-liii.) 

The  relation  of  this  apocalypse  to  4  Ezra  is  very  striking. 
Both  books  seem  to  be  the  products  of  the  same  environment. 
They  deal  with  the  same  questions  and  in  similar  fashion. 
Their  resemblances  are  indeed  so  marked  that  they  have  been 
denominated  ‘the  twin  apocalypses.’ 

The  author  of  Baruch  was  evidently  a  J ew,  The  date  when 
he  wrote  is  determined  partly  from  his  relation  to  the  author 
of  4  Ezra.  There  are  other  data  in  the  case.  Papias  quotes  one 
sentence  from  it,  though  attributing  the  expression  to  Jesus. 
This  fixes  the  terminus  ad  quern  as  a.d.  130.  The  terminus  a 
quo  is  an  allusion  to  Eth.  Enoch  5612, 13,  hence  b.o.  160.  Charles, 
however,  following  Kabisch,  believes  that  it  was  put  together 
out  of  five  or  six  independent  writings,  composed  between  a.d. 
50  and  90,  some  time  about  the  year  100. 

Editions. — The  Syriac  Text :  Ceriani  ( Monumenta  Sacra ,  v. 
fasc.  11,  1871;  also  in  photolithographic  reproduction  of  tho 
entire  MS  of  the  Syriac  OT,  1876). 

Translations. — Latin:  Ceriani (1866) ;  Fritzsche,  Lib.  Apocr. 
1S61. — English:  Charles,  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch ,  1896. — 
German  :  Rothstein  in  Kautzsch’s  Pseudepigr .  1900. 

Literature. — Langen,  de  Apocalypsi  Baruch,  1867  ;  Renan, 

‘  L’ Apocalypse  de  Baruch’  in  Journal  des  Savants,  1877,  pp. 
222-231 ;  Kneucker,  Das  Buch  Bar.  1879  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Z  WTh, 
1S88,  pp.  257-278  ;  Kabisch,  ‘  Die  Quellen  Baruchs’  in  Jahrb.  f. 
Prot.  Theol.  1S92,  pp.  66-107 ;  Clemen,  SK,  1898,  pp.  227-237. 

7.  The  Greek  Baruch. — A  hint  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  another  book  bearing  the  name  Baruch  was 
long  known  to  exist  in  a  passage  of  Origen  (de 
Princ.  ii.  iii.  6),  in  which  he  alludes  to  Baruch’s 
account  of  the  Seven  Heavens.  No  such  account  is 
to  be  found  either  in  the  OT  apocryphon  or  in  the 
Syriac  apocalypse  bearing  the  name  of  Baruch. 
But  it  was  not  until  1896  that  the  book  alluded  to 
by  Origen  was  discovered  and  published  in  Texts 
and  Studies  (Camb.  vol.  v.  1,  pp.  84-94). 

Contents. — The  book  opens  with  Baruch’s  lamen¬ 
tation  and  prayer  over  the  fallen  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Forthwith  an  angel  visits  him  and  promises  to  show 
him  wonderful  secrets  (1).  The  promise  is  fulfilled. 
He  is  taken  up  into  the  first  heaven,  where  he  sees 
creatures  with  the  faces  of  bulls,  the  horns  of  stags, 
the  feet  of  goats,  and  the  haunches  of  lambs ;  he 
then  inquires  as  to  the  dimensions  of  this  heaven, 
and  is  given  some  astounding  figures  (2).  In  the 
second  heaven  he  sees  men  with  the  look  of  dogs 
and  the  feet  of  deer.  They  are  those  who  have 
counselled  the  building  of  the  tower  [of  Babel]  (3). 
In  the  third  heaven  he  sees  a  dragon  which  lives 
on  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  ;  it  is  Hades.  He 
further  learns  that  the  tree  which  caused  Adam’s 
fall  was  the  vine,  and  therefore  the  abuse  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  has  ever  since  been  the  source  of 
fearful  evils  to  men  (4).  He  is  told  the  nature  of 
Hades  (5),  and  is  shown  the  Phoenix,  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  earth  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  (6). 
The  approach  of  this  monster  terrifies  him  (7).  He 
learns  that  the  renewing  of  the  crown  of  the  sun  is 
necessary,  because  the  view  of  the  sins  of  men  dads' 
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dims  and  weakens  this  luminary ;  it  must  be 
cleansed  and  refreshed  at  the  end  of  each  day  (8) . 
The  chariot  of  the  moon  and  the  explanation  of  its 
stages,  together  with  the  reason  for  its  shining 
only  at  night,  are  then  made  known  to  Baruch  (9). 
In  the  fourth  heaven  he  comes  into  view  of  a  vast 
plain  and  body  of  water  which  is  the  source  of  the 
‘dew  of  heaven  ’  (10).  The  gates  of  the  fifth  heaven 
are  closed  as  he  and  his  guide  come  to  them  ;  but 
upon  being  opened  they  admit  the  archangel 
Michael,  who  receives  the  prayers  and  good  works 
of  the  righteous  and  presents  them  before  God 
(11,  12).  The  guardian  angels  of  the  unrighteous 
petition  to  be  released  from  their  hated  work,  but 
are  told  to  wait  (13).  Michael  departs,  but  returns 
again  bringing  oil,  which  he  gives  to  the  angels 
that  had  brought  to  him  the  virtues  of  men  (14.  15). 
He  addresses  the  angels  who  had  brought  no  good 
works  (16).  The  gate  closes,  and  the  prophet  and 
angel  return  to  the  earth. 

Literary  question*. — Thus  far  there  are  two  recensions  of 
this  apocalypse  known,  the  Greek  and  the  Slavonic.  But 
neither  of  them  is  believed  to  be  the  original.  Their  relations 
to  one  another  are  those  of  a  more  and  a  less  condensed  version 
of  the  same  story.  That  the  original  must  have  been  fuller  and 
larger  is  clear  from  Origen’s  intimation  that  it  gave  an  account 
of  seven  heavens,  whereas  the  Greek  text  before  us  stops  with 
the  fifth  heaven,  and  the  Slavonic  knows  of  only  two. 

The  relation  of  the  book  to  the  Syriac  Baruch  is  probably  ex¬ 
plained  by  referring  to  76c‘-  4  of  that  work.  Here  God  promises 
to  give  Baruch,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  a  further  revelation 
regarding  the  world  of  material  elements  (the  cycle  of  the  earth, 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  depths  of  the  valleys  and  of 
the  seas,  and  the  number  of  the  rivers).  The  fulfilment  of  this 
promise  is  not  recorded  in  what  follows,  and  the  Greek  apo¬ 
calypse  was  composed  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  fulfilled, 
but  also  in  what  way. 

This  dependence  on  the  Syriac  Baruch  on  the  one  side  and 
the  allusion  of  Origen  to  the  work  on  the  other,  fix  the  date  of 
its  composition  as  between  100  and  175  a.d.  It  was  written  as 
a  Jewish  apocalypse,  but  shows  traces  of  interpolation  by 
Christians  (cf.  ch.  4,  ‘The  Vine’). 

Editions. — Greek  Text  :  James  ( Texts  and  Studies,  Camb. 
1897,  v.  1,  pp.  84-94). 

Translations. — English  :  James  (as  above);  the  Slavonic  text, 
pub.  by  Novakovitch,  is  given  in  English  translation  by  Morfill 
in  the  same  volume  with  the  edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  James. 
— German  :  Bonwetsch  ( N'achrichten  von  d.  Konig.  Gesell . 
d.  Wise.  zu  Gott.,  Phil.  Klasse,  1S96,  pp.  94-101);  Ryssel  in 
Kautzsch’s  Pseud epigr .  1900. 

Literature. — This  is  limited  almost  altogether  to  the  intro¬ 
ductions  accompanying  the  editions  and  translations.  Of  these, 
however,  that  by  Prof.  James  is  quite  ample  and  thorough. 

8.  The  Psalter  of  Solomon. — The  Psalter  of 
Solomon  is  placed  in  the  Stichometi-y  of  Nice- 
phorus  among  the  Antilegomena  of  the  OT,  and 
not  among  the  Apocrypha ;  so  also  in  pseudo- 
Athanasius’  Synopsis  S.  Scriptures.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  lyrics,  each  one  independent  of  every  other. 
Only  the  last  two  of  these  (the  17th  and  18tli), 
strictly  speaking,  fall  into  the  group  of  apocalyptic 
writings.  They  were  known  and  referred  to  as  the 
‘  Odes  of  Solomon  ’  as  early  as  the  Pistis  Sophia 
(200  to  250  a.d.),  and  frequently  later  than  that 
date. 

Contents. — Ps  17  is  in  general  a  prophecy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  glory  to  the  desolated  throne  of 
David.  It  opens  with  an  expression  of  trust  iu  the 
Lord,  the  Eternal  King  of  Israel,  addressed  directly 
to  Him  (1-4).  The  Lord  (still  addressed  in  the 
second  person)  has  chosen  David  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  promised  him  and  his  seed  perpetual 
dominion  ;  but  sinners  have  risen  up  against  Israel 
and  have  desolated  the  throne  of  David  (5-8)  ;  yet 
the  Lord  will  cast  these  down  and  visit  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sins  (9-12).  They  have  done 
wickedly  and  acted  proudly  (13-17)  ;  the  righteous 
fled  before  them  and  wandered  in  desert  places 
(18-20)  ;  the  sins  of  the  wicked  have  abounded 
(21,  22)  ;  the  Lord  is  to  raise  the  son  of  David,  His 
Servant,  purge  Jerusalem,  cast  down  the  unright¬ 
eous  and  lawless  nation,  gather  together  His  people, 
and  judge  all  the  tribes  of  men  (23—36).  He  will  not 
put  confidence  in  human  weapons  of  warfare,  but 


in  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  will  bless  him,  will 
strengthen  and  give  him  dominion  (37-44).  He 
shall  rule  righteously  and  wisely  (45-49).  Blessed 
are  they  who  shall  live  in  his  day  (50.  51). 

Ps  18  is  on  the  Messianic  Age.  It  begins  with 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Lord  for  His  favour  to 
Israel  and  His  love  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (1-5). 
It  foreshadows  a  blessed  day  in  which  God  shall 
purge  Israel  and  raise  His  Messiah  (6)  ;  it  declares 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  shall  live  in  the  days 
of  the  Anointed  (7-10)  and  closes  with  a  doxology 
for  the  constancy  and  perpetuity  of  the  heavenly 
luminary  (11-14). 

Literary  questions. — Though  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  independent  compositions,  these  apparently  issue 
from  the  same  historical  conditions  and  are  pervaded  by  the 
same  spirit  and  tone.  They  nowhere  claim  to  be  Solomon’s 
composition.  This  claim  was  made  for  them  by  later  copyists. 
In  general,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  written  are 
those  of  the  period  of  thirty  years  between  TO  and  40  n.c.  Pom- 
pey  is  alluded  to  as  ‘  the  mighty  striker  ’  who  comes  ‘  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ’  (S16).  Certain  princes  of  the  land  go  forth  to 
meet  him  and  welcome  him  (S18).  These  are  Aristobulus  ii. 
and  Hyrcanus  u.  The  Gentiles  tread  Jerusalem  under  foot 
(220  g23.  24);  but  he  who  has  conquered  it  and  inflicted  severe 
sufferings  on  it  is  finally  overtaken  and  suffers  a  shameful  death 
in  Egypt  (Z29-  so).  All  this  points  directly  to  the  Eomau  con¬ 
quest  under  Pompey. 

Some  older  critics  read  the  allusions  above  indicated  as  having 
reference  to  Herod  and  his  days  (Movers.  Keim) ;  Ewald  saw  in 
them  Antiochus  Epiplianes  and  his  times  ;  but  these  identifica¬ 
tions  are  manifestly  far-fetched.  The  consensus  of  critics  is 
now  against  them.  But  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  Eranken- 
berg,  who  advocates  the  age  of  Antiochus. 

The  original  language  of  the  Psalter  was  Hebrew.  The  radical 
difference  between  the  type  of  Messianism  held  up  in  17  and  18 
and  the  eschatology  of  the  rest  of  the  collection  points  to  a 
separate  authorship  of  these  two  psalms.  But  apart  from  this, 
and  the  antecedent  probability  that  lyrics  of  this  class  are  apt  to 
be  independent  contributions,  there  are  no  clear  grounds  for 
ascribing  particular  psalms  to  different  authors.  The  author  (or 
authors)  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic  sect. 

Editions. — Hilgenfeld,  ZWTh,  1868;  Geiger,  Der  Psalter 
Salomos ,  1871 ;  Eritzsche,  Libri  Apocr.  Gr.  1871,  pp.  569,  589  ; 
Pick,  ‘  The  Psalter  of  Solomon  ’  in  Presb.  Rev.,  1888,  pp.  775-812; 
Ryle  and  James,  The  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees ,  1891 ;  O.  von 
Gebhardt,  Die  Psalmen  Salomos ,  1895  ;  Swete,  The  Psalms  of 
Solomon, with,  the  Greek  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  1899. 

Translations.—  English:  Bissell  in  Lange’s  Coot. ‘Apocrypha,’ 
1S80;  Pick  (above  cited),  Ryle  and  James  (above  cited). — 
German  :  Kittel  in  Kautzsch’s  Pseudepigr.  1900. 

Literature. —Ewald,  GVI  iv.,  p.  392  f. ;  Movers  in  Wetzer 
u.  Welte’s  Kirchenler.1  i.  p.  340 ;  Keim,  Gesch.  von  Jesu  v. 
Nazar  a,  i.  p.  243;  Carriere,  de  Psalterio  Salomonis,  1870  ; 
Kaulen  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte2,  i.  p.  1060  f.  ;  O.  Holtzmann  in 
Stade’s  G  VI ;  Jacquier,  1  Les  Psaumes  de  Salomon  ’  in  L’uni- 
rersite  C'atholique,  Nouv.  S6rie,  xii.  1S93,  pp.  94-131,  251-275; 
Frankenberg,  Die  Datirung  d.  Ps.  Salomonis,  1896. 

9.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

— This  production  was  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Patristic  writers.  It  is  quoted  by  Irenseus  ( Fragm . 
17,  ed.  Harvey,  ii.  487),  Origen  {Horn,  in  Jos.  156), 
and  Tertullian  ( adv .  Marc.  v.  1).  It  is  named  in 
the  Synopsis  of  Pseudo-Athanasius  and  in  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus.  In  the  13th  cent. 
Bishop  Grosseteste  made  a  translation  of  it  into 
Latin.  It  has  been  very  frequently  translated 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 

Contents. — The  book  extends  the  idea  of  Gn49to 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  Just  as  the  father  had  called 
his  sons  together  before  his  death  and  told  them 
his  last  thoughts,  so  each  of  the  sons  is  made  to 
summon  his  own  children  to  his  deathbed  and  to 
give  them  a  retrospective  and  a  prospective  view. 
Each,  however,  centres  liis  discourse  in  a  dominant 
idea  or  topic.  (1)  Reuben,  on  Thoughts.  This  Testa¬ 
ment  begins  with  the  confession  by  Reuben  of  his 
sin  and  the  penance  he  performed  therefor  (1). 
Man  has  seven  spirits  given  him  to  perform  liis  work 
in  the  world,  i.e.  life,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
speech,  reproduction  (2) ;  an  eighth  is  added  to 
these;  but  Beliar  has  intermingled  with  these  seven 
misleading  spirits,  i.e.  fornication,  gluttony,  strife, 
vanity,  arrogance,  lying,  and  injustice  ;  sleep  is  a 
counterfeit  eighth  (3).  Beware  of  fornication  (4) 
Women  have  always  been  seducers.  They  misled 
the  Origori,  ‘watchers’  (5).  Give  heed  to  Levi, 
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for  he  shall  know  the  Law  (6 and  7).— (2)  Simeon, 
on  Envy.  This  also  opens  with  a  confession,  but 
the  sin  confessed  is  envy  (1.  2).  The  patriarch 
warns  his  children  against  this  sin  (3),  commends 
Joseph,  and  urges  them  to  imitate  him  (4-8).— 
(3)  Levi,  on  the  Priesthood  and  Arrogance.  This 
is  the  distinctively  apocalyptic  Testament.  After 
introducing  himself,  the  patriarch  recounts  the 
revelation  given  him  of  the  seven  heavens  (1-4)  ; 
then  tells  of  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  who  gave  him  the  command  to  destroy  the 
Sliechemites  (5).  Contrary  to  the  desire  of  his 
father,  he  executed  the  command  (0.  7).  He  saw 
a  second  vision,  in  which  he  was  invested  with 
the  priesthood  and  received  instructions  from  his 
grandfather  Isaac  (8.  9).  He  foreshadows  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  priesthood  by  his  family  (11.  12), 
instructs  them  in  their  duties  and  again  warns 
against  corruption  (13.  14)  ;  foretells  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  and  indicates  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch  that  the  Captivity  will  last  seventy  years 
(15-17)  ;  he  announces  the  Messiah,  His  rejection 
and  the  dispersion,  of  Israel,  and  closes  with  an 
exhortation  to  choose  well  (18.  19). — (4)  Judah,  on 
Fortitude ,  Avarice,  and  Fornication.  After  intro¬ 
ducing  himself,  Judah  gives  a  glowing  account  of 
his  physical  strength  and  agility,  with  many  illus¬ 
trative  incidents  (1-9).  He  tells  of  how  he  chose 
Tamar  as  the  wife  of  his  son  Er,  of  the  wickedness 
of  his  sons  and  their  death,  and  of  his  own  relations 
with  Tamar  (10-12).  Ascribing  his  fall  to  drunken¬ 
ness  and  covetousness,  he  warns  his  children  against 
these  vices,  as  well  as  against  fornication  (13-17)  ; 
he  foresees  from  the  Books  of  Enoch  the  wickedness 
into  which  they  shall  fall  in  the  last  days,  and 
warns  them  (18-21)  ;  he  urges  them  to  love  Levi, 
and  predicts  with  sorrow  their  apostasies  from  the 
Lord  and  the  wars  and  commotions  until  the  time 
of  Messias  (22-24).  This  shall  be  followed  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  patriarchs  (25). — (5)  Issachar, 
on  Simplicity.  Beginning  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  this  patriarch  gives  an  account  of  his 
early  life  and  marriage  (1-3),  and  points  out  his 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  mind  as  virtues  to  be 
imitated  (4-7). — (ti)  Zebulun,  on  Compassion  and 
Mercy.  After  naming  himself  and  the  prosperous 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  born,  he  claims  not 
to  have  sinned  except  in  thought.  Only  in  the 
affair  of  Joseph,  which  he  describes  at  length,  he 
had  conspired  with  his  brothers,  but  with  sorrow 
and  compassion  for  Joseph  (1-5).  He  was  the  first 
to  construct  a  boat  and  go  fishing.  He  used  the 
fish  he  caught  in  feeding  the  needy  (6.  7).  He 
urges  his  children  to  be  compassionate  (8)  and 
united  in  action  (9.  10). — (7)  Dan,  on  Anger  and 
Lying.  This  patriarch  also  begins  with  a  confes¬ 
sion.  He  had  planned  to  slay  Joseph  out  of  envy, 
but  the  Lord  had  withheld  the  opportunity  (1). 
He  warns  his  children  against  the  spirit  of  lying 
and  anger  (2-4)  ;  he  predicts  evil  days  in  the 
future,  of  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Books 
of  Enoch  (5),  and  exhorts  them  to  stand  firm  in 
righteousness  (6.  7). — (8)  Naphtali,  on  Natural 
Goodness.  This  Testament  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  mother  of  the  patriarch,  Bilhah  (1).  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  a  description  of  his  fleetness  of  foot, 
which  gives  occasion  for  a  speech  on  the  fitness  of 
the  body  to  the  character  of  the  soul  (2).  He  ex¬ 
horts  his  children  not  to  force  the  order  of  nature 
(3.  4),  and  tells  of  a  vision  he  saw  when  forty  years 
of  age.  It  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  east 
of  Jerusalem.  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still ; 
Jacob  called  his  sons  to  go  and  seize  them.  Levi 
took  hold  of  the  sun,  Judah  of  the  moon  ;  they 
were  lifted  up.  A  bull  with  two  horns  on  its  head 
and  two  wings  on  its  back  made  its  appearance. 
1  tev  tried  to  capture  it.  and  Joseph  succeeded. 
Finally.,  a  holy  .writing  appeared .  tolling  qf  the 


captivity  of  Israel  (5).  Seven  months  later  be 
saw  another  vision.  Jacob  and  his  sons  were 
standing  by  the  Sea  of  Jarnnia.  A  vessel  full  of 
dried  fish  appeared  ;  but  it  had  no  rudder  or  sails. 
They  embarked,  and  a  storm  arose.  They  were' 
threatened  with  destruction ;  Levi  prayed,  and, 
though  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  they  were  saved 
upon  pieces  of  the  wreckage  (6).  Naphtali  told 
his  visions  to  his  father,  who  saw  in  them  a  token 
that  Joseph  was  living  (7).  With  the  prediction  of 
the  Messiah  (8.  9)  the  Testament  closes. —  (9)  Gad, 
on  Hatred.  After  the  customary  account  of  him¬ 
self,  Gad  (1)  confesses  that  he  hated  Joseph  ana 
brought  about  his  sale  to  the  Ishmaelites  (2.  3). 
He  warns  his  children  against  hatred,  points  out 
its  evil,  and  urges  them  to  cherish  and  exercise 
love  (4-8). — (10)  Asher,  on  the  Two  Aspects  of  Vice 
and  Virtue.  This  patriarch  begins  with  a  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  two  ways  open  before  men,  de¬ 
scribing  each  carefully  (1.  2).  He  commends  sim¬ 
plicity  of  heart  and  devotion  to  virtue  (3),  gives 
reasons  (4),  and  again  commends  the  path  of  virtue 
(5,  6),  closing  with  warnings  and  predictions  (7.  8). 
—  (11)  Joseph,  on  Chastity.  Joseph  begins  with 
the  contrasts  between  his  many-sided  suffering 
and  God’s  many-sided  help  and  deliverance  (1). 
He  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of 
his  servitude  in  Egypt  (2),  his  temptation  (3-7), 
his  imprisonment  (8.  9),  and  exhorts  to  brotherly 
love  (10)  and  the  fear  of  God  (11).  He  further  goes 
back  to  tell  the  story  once  more  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  temptation  (12-15),  and  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  honour  Levi  and  Judah, 
predicting  that  from  them  should  arise  the  Lamb 
of  God  (17-20). — (12)  Benjamin,  on  a  Pure  Mind. 
Benjamin  begins  by  telling  of  his  birth  (1)  ;  then  of 
the  meeting  with  Joseph  in  Egypt  (2).  This  leads 
to  the  exaltation  of  Joseph  as  the  perfect  man, 
who  should  be  imitated  (3.  4).  A  pure  mind  will 
be  recognized  by  the  wicked  (5).  Beliar  himself 
cannot  mislead  the  pure-minded  (6).  There  is  a 
sevenfold  evil  in  wickedness,  and  a  sevenfold  pun¬ 
ishment  is  to  be  measured  out  to  those  who  practise 
it  (7).  Flee  wickedness,  he  urges,  and  concludes 
with  the  prediction  of  corruption  among  his  de¬ 
scendants  (8.  9),  and  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment  which  will  follow. 

Literary  questions. — The  book  is  extant  in  <a  Greek  text,  also 
in  a  complete  Armenian  and  fragmentary  Syriac  and  Aramaic 
versions.  The  Latin  version,  frequently  reprinted  from  the 
Kith  century  onwards,  is  Grosseteste’s.  An  ancient  Latin 
translation  is  not  known  to  exist.  A  Slavonic  version  of  un¬ 
certain  origin  is  also  published  by  Tichonravoff  ( Denkm .  d. 
altrus8.  Apocr.  Litt .,  St.  Petersb.  1S63). 

The  original  of  the  work  was  either  Greek  or  Hebrew.  Grabe 
C Spicileg .  Pair.  2,  1714,  129-144)  argued  for  the  Hebrew.  All 
other  critics  have  favoured  Greek  until  Prof.  Charles’  revival  of 
Grabe’s  contention.  Charles  reasons  mainly  from  the  language 
(cf.  also  Gaster,  ‘  The  Ileb.  Text  of  One  of  the  Twelve  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Patriarchs  *  in  PSBA ,  Dec.  1S93). 

As  it  stands,  the  book  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  work  in¬ 
tensely  Jewish  upon  the  whole,  but  containing  passages  of  quite 
as  intensely  Christian  colour.  To  explain  the  anomaly,  it  must 
be  assumed  either  that  a  Christian  of  late  date  adopted  the 
mask  of  a  Jew  of  an  earlier  period,  or  that  the  work  was  origin¬ 
ally  that  of  a  Jew,  and  the  Christian  passages  are  later  interpola¬ 
tions.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  practically  excluded 
by  the  type  of  Judaism  running  through  the  work  as  a  whole. 
This  is  not  such  as  one  would  assume  for  the  sake  of  literary 
effect.  Accordingly  the  tendency  of  all  later  writers  has  been 
towards  the  view  that  the  main  part  of  the  Testaments  was 
composed  in  the  1st  cent.  b.c.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
author  incorporated  into  this  work  parts  of  an  apocalyptic  com¬ 
position  of  the  century  preceding  (b.o.  200-100).  The  whole  was 
later  interpolated  by  a  Christian,  or  rather  a  number  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  at  least  one  of  whom  held  Docetic  views.  These  interpola¬ 
tions  were  made  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Editions. — Grabe  {Spicileg.  Pair.  1714\  Fabrio.iuft  (Cod. 
Pseudepigr.  1718),  Gallandi  (Bib.  Vet.  Pat.  i.  1788),  Migne 
(Patrol.  Grcec.),  Sinker  (Test.  XII  Pair,  i860;  Sinker  also 
published  an  Appendix  containing  collating  of  readings  and 
bibliographical  notes,  ls79). 

Literature.—  Translations  exist  in  English.  French.  G« 

Dutch,  liohemian. and  Icelandic. »  Knglisb:  Sinker  ul  "A  - 
C hr istian Library,  vol.  xxii.  1871). — French:  Migue,  IHctcjn- 
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naira  den  Apocryphex,  i.  1 850. — German  :  Anonymous,  Aechte 
Apokryphixche  Bucher  (Tubing.  1875) ;  Schnapp  and  Kautzsch 
in  Kautzsch’s  Pxeudepigr.  li>00  ;  Nitzsch,  Comm.  Crit.  de  Text. 
XII  Pair.  1810;  lieuss,  Gesch.  d.  Ileil.  Schrift.  NT '  257  ; 
Kayser,  ‘  Die  Test,  der  XII  Patr.’  in  Beitr.  z.  d.  Theol.  Wix- 
senxchaften ,  herausg.  v.  Reuss  und  Cunitz,  1851  ;  Vorstmann, 
DisquixiUo  de  Text.  Pair.  1857;  Hilgerifeld,  ZXVTh ,  1859,  p. 
395  If.,  1871,  p.  302  If.  ;  van  Hengel,  4  De  Testamenten  dertwaulf 
Patriarchen  op  nieuvv  ter  sprake  gebragt 1  in  Godgeleerde  Bij- 
dragen ,  1800;  Geiger,  Jud.  Zeit.  f.  Wixx.  u.  Leben ,  1869,  pp. 
1 16—135.  1871,  123-125;  Prexb.  Itev.  1880;  8chnapp,  Text,  der 
Zwolf  Patr.  1884. 

10.  The  Book  of  Jubilees. — This  book  was 
known  and  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  writers  up  to  the  days  of 
Theodoras  Metochita  (a.d.  1332).  It  was  called 
‘Jubilees’  (‘The  Book  of  Jubilees’),  or  ‘Little 
Genesis  ’  ( Parva  Genesis,  AeTrToyereats).  Some  time 
after  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent,  it  disappeared, 
and  was  known  only  through  the  references  to  it 
of  the  earlier  writers.  Its  recovery  in  modern 
times  was  accomplished  by  the  African  missionary 
Krapf  in  1844.  Krapf  found  an  Ethiopic  version 
of  it  in  Abyssinia,  which  he  sent  to  Europe.  Here 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dillmann,  and  was  by 
him  translated  and  published  first  in  German  and 
afterwards  in  Ethiopic. 

Contents. — The  general  plan  of  this  book  follows 
so  closely  that  of  the  canonical  Genesis  that  it  will 
suffice  to  designate  some  of  its  distinctive  features 
only.  The  book  gives  a  haggadistic  version  of  the 
history  contained  in  Genesis,  including  also  Exodus 
as  far  as  ch.  14.  The  main  events  are  identical  in 
all  essential  points,  but  very  many  additions  and 
embellishments  are  introduced.  First  of  all,  the 
whole  of  time  is  represented  as  subdivided  into 
jubilee  periods,  these  into  sabbatical  periods,  and 
these  into  years.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  original 
plan  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Moses  by  revelation.  The  account 
of  the  manner  and  time  of  the  revelation  is  given 
in  ch.  1,  in  which,  further,  the  angelns  interpret 
(who  is  in  this  case  the  Angel  of  the  Presence) 
furnishes  an  outlook  into  the  future  and  foretells 
the  apostasy  of  Israel  and  her  restoration  to  God. 
In  the  rest  of  the  book  the  feasts  and  observances 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  transferred  to  the  days  of 
Noah  and  Abraham,  and  in  general  the  events  of 
this  earlier  period  are  treated  with  much  freedom 
and  illustrated  by  amplification  and  tradition.  In 
the  account  of  the  Creation,  an  addition  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  angels.  The 
luminaries  created  on  the  fourth  day  are  said  to 
be  for  Sabbaths  and  festivals.  Eve  was  created 
during  the  second  week.  Therefore  the  command 
‘that  their  defilement  is  to  be  seven  days  for  a 
male  child  and  fourteen  days  for  a  female.’  Adam 
is  said  to  have  been  set  to  keep  the  garden  from 
the  incursions  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Before 
the  Fall  animals  could  speak.  It  was  between  the 
63rd  and  70th  year  of  Adam’s  life  that  Cain  was 
born;  between  the  70th  and  77th  that  Abel  was 
born  ;  between  the  77th  and  84th  that  Awan  his 
only  daughter  was  born.  Adam  and  Eve  had  nine 
other  sons  (making  twelve  children  altogether). 
The  names  of  the  wives  of  antediluvians  are  gener¬ 
ally  given.  Enoch’s  wife  was  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel.  The  corruption  of  mankind  which  led  to 
the  Flood  is  said  to  have  spread  through  the  whole 
creation,  so  that  even  animals  were  made  subject  to 
it,  for  which  reason  they  perished  in  the  waters. 
The  Nephilim,  who  sprang  from  the  union  of  the 
sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men,  were  set  at 
enmity  with  one  another,  and  ‘slew  each  man  his 
neighbour.’  After  tfye  Flood,  Noah  offered  a  sacri¬ 
fice  which  is  described  as  in  every  particular  con¬ 
forming  to  the  Levitical  law.  The  feast  of  the 
first-fruits  was  observed  by  Noah.  The  feast  of 
i.i-  New  Moon  also  had  its  origin  at  this  time. 
The  year  consists  of  13  months,  each  of  28  days,  or 


altogether  364  days.  After  the  Flood,  Mastema 
(Satan),  led  men  to  sin  through  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  the  worship  of  graven  images. 
Abraham  did  not  fall  into  this  sin.  He  tried  to 
convert  his  father  from  idolatry,  and  failing  to  do 
so  he  burned  the  house  of  idols,  in  which  his 
brother  llaran  perished,  and  then  was  called  to 
leave  his  native  land.  When  Abraham  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  Islimael 
and  Isaac  were  born,  after  Hagar  and  Islmiael  had 
been  sent  away,  Mastema  appeared  before  God 
to  move  him  to  try  Abraham  by  demanding  the 
offering  of  liis  son  Isaac.  Nine  other  events  in 
Abraham’s  life  were  trials,  thus  making  the  com¬ 
plete  number  ten.  Before  his  death,'  Abraham 
addressed  his  son  Isaac,  advising  and  warning  him 
against  idolatry.  When  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
called  Jacob  his  grandson  and,  taking  his  fingers, 
closed  his  own  eyes  with  them  and  stretched  him¬ 
self  on  his  bed.  Jacob  fell  asleep  with  his  fingers 
on  his  grandfather’s  eyes.  When  he  awoke,  he 
found  that  Abraham  was  cold  and  dead.  The 
affair  of  Jacob’s  obtaining  Esau’s  blessing  from 
his  father  is  narrated  so  as  to  eliminate  direct 
falsehood.  When  Isaac  asks,  ‘Who  art  thou?’ 
Jacob  answers  simply,  ‘I  am  thy  son.’  The  story 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Sliecln mites  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  is  also  softened,  so  as  to  justify  the  deed. 
The  relations  of  Jacob  and  Esau  are  presented  in  a 
light  entirely  uniavourable  to  Esau,  who  is  made 
to  act  the  part  of  a  cowardly  and  cunning  traitor. 
In  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  elements  of  envy  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  his  brethren  are  left  out. 
The  account  of  Jacob’s  oeatli  is  given  without  his 
final  addresses  to  his  sons.  It  is  simply  said  that 
he  blessed  his  sons.  The  death  of  Joseph  gives 
occasion  for  the  mention  of  a  new  king  who  ruled 
over  Egypt  after  Memkeron,  thus  intimating  the 
end  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty.  ,  In  the  account 
of  Moses’  early  life,  Hebrew  maidens  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  serving  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  The  last 
chapter  is  Occupied  altogether  with  the  Sabbath 
law,  which  is  given  with  great  precision  and 
rigidity. 

Literary  questions.— The  book  is  preserved  as  a  whole  in  an 
Ethiopic  version.  A  fragment,  containing  about  one-third  of  it, 
is  also  found  in  Latin,  probably  made  from  a  Greek  copy.  In 
addition  to  these,  some  smaller  Syriac  and  Greek  fragments 
are  known  to  exist.  The  original  was  evidentally  in  a  Semitic 
language,  but  whether  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  is  not  absolutely 
certain.  Hebrew  was  more  usually  the  language  of  such  apoca¬ 
lyptic  books.  Jerome,  moreover,  alludes  to  the  ‘  Little  Genesis  ’ 
as  a  book  in  Hebrew.  But  neither  of  these  considerations  is 
quite  decisive.  In  using  the  term  ‘ Hebrew,"  Jerome  did  not 
always  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  that  language  and 
Aramaic.  He  followed  the  NT  habit  of  calling  Aramaic  Hebrew 
(Jn  1913).  In  favour  of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  use  of  the  form 
Mastema  as  the  name  of  Satan  may  be  adduced.  Mastema  is 
the  Aphel  form  from  CEC’  ‘to  accuse  ’  and  CEt"  is' Aramaic  for 

|EB\  Further,  it  is  said  that  when  Abraham  left  Mesopotamia 

he  took  with  him  the  books  of  his  father  (1228),  ‘and  they  were 
written  in  Hebrew,’  which  would  be  uncalled  for  if  the  account 
itself  was  in  Hebrew. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  approximately  fixed  by  its  relation  to 
Eth.  Enoch  on  one  side,  and  the  Testaments  "of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  on  the  other.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch  is  undoubtedly 
known  and  used  by  the  author  of  Jubilees  (cf.  Jub  21  =  Enoch 
3:  Jub  7=Enoch  7;  Jub  10=  Enoch  in4-®;  Jub  2  =  Enoch 
g0i6-2i).  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  probability,  the  author  of 
the  Testaments  had  used  Jubilees  (Jub  30. 88  =  Test.  Beub.  1. 3  ; 
Jub32=  Test.  Lev.  8  ;  Jub82=T est.  Lev.  5 ;  Jub34=Test.  Jud. 
3-4  ;  Jub  23=  Test.  Zeb.  9).  Its  chronological  place  is  therefore 
after  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  and  before  the  end  of  the  1st 
cent.  a.d. 

The  author  has  been  held  to  be  an  Essene  (Jeliinek),  a 
Hellenist  (Frankel),  or  a  Sadducee  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons 
against  any  of  these  views.  He  was  more  probably  a  Pharisee 
(Dillmann,' Ronsch,  Drummond). 

Edition a. — Dillmann,  Kuftile ,  sire  Liber  Jubilceorum,  1859  ; 
Ceriani,  Monnrn enia  Sacra ,  i.  fasc.  1,  1S61 ;  Charles,  Anecdota 
(kron.  viii.,  1895. 

Translations. — English:  Schodde  in  Bihlioth.  Sacra.  1885- 
1887  :  Charles  in  JQR ,  1.893,  pp.  708-708,  1894.  pp.  184-217  and 
710-145,  1895,  pp.  297—828. — -German  :  Dillmann  (as  above) ; 
Ronsch.  Das  Bach  der  .hCbilden,  1S74  :  Litfmannin  Knntzsch’s 
Pseud epifjr.  1900.  A  translation  into  Hebrew  was  made  and 
published  with  notes  by  Rubin  (Vienna,  1870). 
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Literature. — Jellinek,  ib .  d.  Buck.  d.  dub.  a. das  Noah- 
Buch.  18S6;  Beer.  d.  Bach.  d.  Jub.  u.  sein  Verhdltniss  z.  d. 
Midranchiw,  1856;  Frankelin  Mon  atsschriftf.  Gesch.  u.  Wiss. 
d.  Jud.  1856  ;  ililgenfeld,  ZWTh,  18T4,  pp.  485—441. 

11.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — The  ancients 
allude  to  non-canonical  literature  associated  with 
the  name  of  Isaiah  under  four  different  titles. 
Origen  speaks  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  ;  Epi- 
phanius  names  an  Anabatikon ,  and  Jerome  an 
Ascension  ;  in  the  list  of  canonical  and  kindred 
books  published  by  Montfaucon  (given  by  West- 
cott,  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ,  App.  1),  xvii), 
a  Vision  (dpauis)  of  Isaiah  is  included.  Of  these, 
the  Vision  is  again  named  by  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  a  Testament  of  Heze- 
kiah  is  spoken  of  by  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  12th 
century.  Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been  as  to 
the  identity  of  these  writings  or  their  relations  to 
one  another,  nothing  was  definitely  known  of  them 
until  1819,  when  Archbishop  Lawrence  accidentally 
found  an  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  a  second-hand 
bookstore  in  London.  It  was  an  Ethiopic  text, 
and  Lawrence  published  it  with  a  translation  and 
notes.  Upon  this,  together  with  two  other  MSS., 
later  brought  to  light,  Dillmann  based  his  edition 
of  the  Ethiopic  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  1877. 

Contents. — The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 

Part  I.  (1-5).  In  the  26th  year  of  Hezekiah, 
Isaiah  predicts  that  Manasseh  would  be  led  by 
Satan  to  apostatize.  Hezekiah  wishes  to  slay  his 
son,  but  is  prevented  by  the  prophet  (1).  After 
the  death  of  Hezekiah,  Manasseh  does  give  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  service  of  Satan  and  practises  all 
manner  of  wickedness.  Isaiah  takes  refuge  in  the 
desert  (2).  Balkira,  a  Samaritan,  accuses  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  uttering  threats  against  Jerusalem  and 
raising  himself  above  Moses  in  authority,  where¬ 
upon  Manasseh,  possessed  by  Satan,  causes  the 
capture  of  Isaiah  (31*12).  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  wrath  of  Satan,  roused  by  Isaiah’s  disclosures 
regarding  the  coming  of  Christ  from  the  seventh 
heaven,  regarding  His  death,  His  resurrection,  His 
ascension,  His  second  coming,  the  sending  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  the  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
the  advent  of  Antichrist,  and  his  destruction 
(313-422).  Manasseh  causes  Isaiah  to  be  sawn 
asunder,  and  the  prophet  endures  the  martyrdom 
with  steadfast  calmness  in  spite  of  the  derision  of 
Balkira  and  Satan  (5). 

Part  II.  (6-11).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Heze¬ 
kiah,  Isaiah  saw  a  vision  which  he  narrated  to  the 
king  and  council  of  prominent  men  (6)  :  an  angel 
took  him  through  the  firmament  and  through 
the  six  lower  heavens  into  the  seventh.  Here  he 
saw  the  departed  patriarchs — Adam,  Abel,  and 
Enoch — and  God  Himself.  He  learned  that  Christ 
should  come  into  the  earth ;  and  having  received 
this  information,  he  was  led  by  the  same  angel 
back  into  the  firmament  (7-10).  In  the  firma¬ 
ment  he  saw  the  future  birth,  life,  suffering, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  into 
the  seventh  heaven.  The  angel  left  him,  and 
Isaiah’s  soul  returned  into  his  earthly  body.  It 
was  because  of  this  vision,  which  he  had  related  to 
Hezekiah,  that  Manasseh  caused  Isaiah  to  be  put 
to  death  (11). 

Literary  questions. — The  signs  of  the  compositeness  of  the 
book  are  too  plain  to  require  critical  demonstration.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  simply  whether  it  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  inde¬ 
pendent  writings.  The  most  obvious  partition  is  into  two.  The 
Vision  of  Isaiah  is  complete  in  itself  and  distinct  from  the 
Martyrdom.  Even  its  being  put  after  the  Martyrdom,  which  it 
would  precede  in  historical  sequence,  is  an  evidence  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  these  two  main  sections  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  preface  and  two  minor  passages  in  the  second 
part.  Thus  the  analysis  is :  (1)  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  (1-5, 
exc.  1  and  31:!- f>D.  (2)  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  (6-11,  exc..  II2-22). 
(8)  An  introduction  by  a  later  hand  (1).  (4)  Additions  by  a 

later  Christian  writer  (8>3— 51,  and  ll2'22).  This  is  Dillmann’s 
analysis,  and  has  been  generally  accepted. 

The  dates  of  these  two  sections  are  also  widely  apart.  The 


Vision  belongs  to  the  class  and  period  of  Christian  apocalypses 
which  culminate  in  Dante’s  Divinn  Commedia.  1 1  was  probably 
produced  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  The  Martyrdom  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  ancient  tradition  regarding  the  death  of  the  prophet, 
and  was  probably  composed  just  before  the  Christian  era. 

} editions . — Ethiopic  Text:  Lawrence  (1819),  Dillmann  (1877). 

Translations. — Latin  (with  both  the  above).  A  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  late  Patristic  origin  has  been  published  by  von 
Gebhardt  (ZWTh,  1878,  pp.  880-353).— English  :  Lath.  Quar. 
Rev.  1878,  p.  518  If. — French  :  Migne  in  Diciionnaire  des  Apo- 
cryphes,  i.,  1858:  Basset,  I.es  Apocryphes  jfcthiopiens.  iii., 
1894. — German:  Jolowicz  (based  on  Lawrence’s  text,  1854); 
Clemen  in  Kautszch’s  L’seudepigr.  1900. 

Literature. — Gesenius,  Com.  iib.  Jesaja ,  1821  ;  Stokes  in 
Smith  and  Wace’s  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr.  ;  Harnaok,  Gesch.  d. 
altchr.  Litt.  i.  p.  854  f.,  ii.  pp.  573-579,  714  ft'. ;  Armitage  Kob- 
inson  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  499  ;  Charles,  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 

12.  The  Histories  of  Adam  and  Eve. — This  work 
appears  under  two  main  forms,  almost  as  distinct 
as  two  works :  one  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin. 
The  Greek  is  entitled  Narrative  and  Citizenship  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (Arinins).  It  was  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  1866  ( Apocal.Apocr .  pp.  1-23)  under 
the  misleading  title  of  ‘The  Apocalypse  of  Moses.’ 
The  Latin  version  is  entitled  Vita  Adee  et  Evce, 
and  was  published  by  W.  Meyer  ( Abhandl .  d. 
Munchen.  Akad.  Phil.-Hist.  Klasse  xiv.  3,  1878, 
pp.  185-250).  A  third  slightly  varying  form  exists 
in  Slavonic,  and  a  fourth  in  Armenian.  Both  of 
these  are  from  the  Greek  narrative. 

Contents. — The  story  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
deeds  of  Adam  and  Eve  immediately  following  the 
expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  Adam  and 
Eve  seek  for  food,  experience  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  and  perform  penance  in  order  to  secure  God’s 
mercy  (1-8).  Satan  once  more  tempts  Eve  (9-11), 
and  narrates  at  the  request  of  Adam  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  own  fall  (12-17).  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  Adam 
is  taught  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  (18-22).  Eve 
dreams  of  Abel’s  death,  which  presently  occurs  ; 
but  Seth  and  other  children  are  bom  to  Adam  and 
Eve  (23.  24).  Adam  informs  Seth  of  a  vision  given 
him  through  the  archangel  Michael,  after  he  and 
Eve  had  been  cast  out  of  Eden.  It  was  a  chariot 
similar  to  the  wind,  but  with  wheels  of  fire.  The 
Lord  sat  upon  it,  and  many  thousand  angels  stood 
on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.  Adam  addressed 
a  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  assured  him 
that  those  who  should  know  and  serve  Himself 
would  not  fail  from  the  seed  of  Adam.  Adam  en¬ 
joins  Seth  to  receive  this  knowledge  and  keep  it 
(25-29).  At  the  age  of  930,  Adam  falls  sick,  and, 
calling  his  sons  together,  once  more  tells  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Fall  (30-34).  He  then 
sends  Eve  and  Seth  to  the  vicinity  of  Paradise  in 
order  that,  putting  dust  upon  their  heads,  they 
might  plead  for  him  and  receive  some  of  the  oil  of 
life  to  anoint  him  (35.  36).  On  the  wTay  they  are 
met  by  the  Serpent,  which  bites  Seth,  but  is  per¬ 
suaded  by  Eve  to  let  him  go  (37-39).  They  reach 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  present  their  petition,  but, 
instead  of  the  oil  for  which  they  had  asked,  they 
received  the  promise  of  a  blessing  in  the  distant 
future  (40-42).  They  return  to  Adam,  and  report 
their  experiences  (43.  44).  Adam  then  dies  and  is 
buried  (45-51). 

The  Diegesis  gives  a  parallel  account  of  the  Fall 
by  Eve  (15-30),  of  Adam’s  last  will  and  death  (30, 
31),  of  the  intercession  of  the  entire  angel  host 
in  behalf  of  forgiveness  for  Adam  (33-36) ,  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  prayer  (37),  of  the  burial  of 
Adam  by  the  angel  (38-42),  and  of  Eve’s  death  and 
burial  (42,  43). 

Literary  questions.—' This  book  (or  couplet  of  books)  is  found 
in  three  recensious,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic.  It  is  based  on 
a  Jewish  original  (Tischendorf,  Conybeare,  Spitta,  Ilarnack, 
Fuchs).  Others,  however,  do  not  believe  in  the  Jewish  original 
(Schurer,  Geizer). 

The  date  of  the  composition  is  uncertain.  The  author  was  a 
Jew.  [Hurt,  however,  finds  traces  of  Christian  influence,  and 
relegates  the  Adam  story  to  post-Christian  times.] 

Editions. — Greek  Text:  Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  Apocry- 
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p/ue,  1866  ;  Willi.  Meyer,  Vita  Ada  et  Erce. — English  trans¬ 
lations  :  in  Scliaff  and  Wace’s  Ante-Eieene  Christian  Library , 
vol.  xxii.;  Conybeare  in  JQR  vii.  1895,  pp.  216-235. — German  : 
Litteratur-hlatt.  d.  Orients,  1S50,  pp.  705  ff.,  732  ff. ;  Fuchs 
in  Kautszsch’s  Pseudepigr.  1900. 

Literature. — Hort,  art.  ‘Adam  Rooks’  in  Smith  and  Wace’s 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  ;  Gelzer,  Julius  Africanus ,  ii.  1,  1835. 

13.  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham. — This  is  a 
work  preserved  only  in  a  Slavonic  translation.  It 
was  published  in  that  language  (1863),  but  only 
made  known  more  widely  through  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  by  Bonwetscb  (1897).  It  tells  of  how  Abra¬ 
ham  took  offence  at  the  idolatry  of  his  father,  how 
he  despised  both  the  wooden  image  Barisat  and 
the  stone  statue  Marumath,  and  was  on  that,  ground 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  visit  on  the  part  of 
the  angel  Jaoel,  who  taught  him  to  oiler  sacrifice, 
and  then  took  him  into  heaven  on  the  wings  of  a 
dove.  Here  Abraham  received  many  revelations. 
This  work  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Abraham ,  edited  by  James  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Texts  ancl  Studies  (ii.  2,  1892). 

14.  The  Apocalypse  of  Elias. — Mention  of  this 
■work  occurs  in  Origen’s  Com.  on  Mt  279  (ed.  de  la 
Rue,  iii.  916;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  v.  29).  Here  it  is 
said  to  be  the  source  from  which  St.  Paul  quotes 
1  Co  29  ‘  Eye  hath  not  seen,’  etc.  Cf.  also  Epi- 
phanius,  Ilcer.  42  [Dindorf,  ii.  398]  ;  and  Jerome, 
Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium.  Fragments  of  this 
writing  have  been  recovered  in  a  Coptic  manu¬ 
script  brought  from  Akhrnim.  Some  of  these  frag¬ 
ments  were  taken  to  Paris  and  some  to  Berlin. 
Those  in  the  former  place  have  been  edited  and 
published  by  Bouriant ;  those  in  Berlin  by  Stein- 
dorff  (Texte  u.  Unters.,  Neue  Folge,  ii.  3a).  This 
editor  thinks  that  the  original  was  a  Jewish  apoca¬ 
lypse  interpolated  by  a  later  Christian  writer. 

15.  The  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah. — This  was  a 
larger  work  than  the  preceding,  and  was  known  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  11.  77).  Among 
the  Axhmiin  fragments  published  by  Bouriant  and 
Steindorff  there  are  portions  of  this  apocalypse 
also,  but  they  are  not  extensive  enough  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  any  trustworthy  judgment  as  to  its 
origin  and  nature.  The  extracts  recovered  do  not, 
however,  contain  Christian  interpolations. 

16.  An  Anonymous  Apocalypse.— The  Akhmim 
fragments  contain,  in  addition  to  the  above,  por¬ 
tions  of  a  purely  Jewish  apocalypse,  which  cannot 
be  identified  or  associated  with  any  special  name. 
The  author,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  names 
Elias  among  other  saints  whom  he  has  seen  in 
heaven  (14).  The  fragments  are  published  along 
with  Steindorff’s  above-named  edition  of  the  Akh¬ 
mim  manuscripts. 

17.  The  Prayer  of  Joseph. — Origen  (ed.  de  la  Rue, 
iv.  84  ;  Lommatzsch,  i.  147)  calls  this  ‘  a  writing 
not  to  be  despised,  current  among  the  Hebrews.’ 
Nothing,  however,  besides  Origen’s  quotations  from 
it,  is  known  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

18.  The  Book  of  Eldad  and  Modad. — These 
names  [EV  Medad]  occur  in  Nu  ll26-29.  A  book 
bearing  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Hermas’  Shep¬ 
herd  (Vis.  ii.  3),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it 
with  certainty. 

iv.  General  Characteristics. — The  general 
characteristics  of  apocalyptic  literature  may  not 
all  be  found  in  ideal  vividness  in  any  single  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  class.  Nevertheless,  in  so-called 
apocalypses,  most  of  the  following  traits  are  pre¬ 
dominant,  and,  with  the  majority  of  them,  all 
appear  in  some  degree  of  clearness. 

1.  The  Vision  Form.  —  This  is  what  gives  the 
name  to  the  class,  and,  although  not  an  indispens¬ 
able  feature,  is  quite  determinative.  The  authors 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  seers,  and  throw 
upon  the  canvas  large,  vivid,  lifelike  portraitures. 
The  imagery  is  in  many  cases  fantastic  and  unreal 
as  compared  with  the  actual  world,  but  it  is  strik¬ 


ing  and  clearly  drawn.  Conflicts  and  struggles, 
judicial  assizes,  conversations  and  debates,  as  well 
as  cosmographical  delineations,  are  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  seer,  and  by  him  described  more  or 
less  in  detail. 

2.  Dualism. — The  distinction  between  the  world 
of  sense  and  the  world  of  Divine  or  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties  is  always  prominently  in  the  mind.  The  other 
world  is,  however,  conceived  as  only  imperceptible 
to  the  bodily  senses,  not  as  different  in  kind.  A 
dualism  as  between  matter  and  spirit  underlies  the 
philosophy  of  the  apocalypse,  but  is  necessarily 
ignored  in  the  presentation  of  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual.  These  are  put  before  the  bodily  seuses 
as  if  a  simple  heightening  of  the  powers  of  the 
senses  would  bring  them  into  view. 

3.  Symbolism. — The  visions  portrayed  abound  in 
conventional  symbolical  figures.  Mixed  organisms, 
partaking  of  the  parts  and  characteristics  of  differ¬ 
ent  creatures  (beasts),  frequently  recur.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  different  parts  that  enter  into  these  mixed 
figures  represent  different  abstract  principles,  and 
the  mixed  figure  as  a  whole  stands  for  combina¬ 
tions  of  powers.  Mystic  and  symbolic  numbers, 
too,  constantly  appear  (seven  heavens,  seven  arch¬ 
angels,  ten  shepherds).  Sometimes  this  symbolism 
is  explained  in  minute  terms,  but  sometimes  it  is 
left  for  the  seer  to  unravel.  Sometimes  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  use  of  such  symbolism  seems  to  be 
simply  to  harmonize  the  form  of  presentation  to 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject-matter ;  but 
at  other  times  it  is  evidently  designed  to  conceal 
the  exact  import  of  the  revelation  from  the  un¬ 
initiated,  and  to  keep  it  a  secret  within  an  esoteric 
circle.  The  method  of  interpretation  known  as 
Gematria  is  to  this  end  frequently  resorted  to. 

4.  Angelology. — A  system  of  mediators  between 
the  two  worlds  is  pictured  as  establishing  their 

'  connexion.  In  comparison  with  the  angelology  of 
the  OT  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel),  this  media¬ 
torial  hierarchy  is  complex  and  definite.  It  is, 
moreover,  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  which  are  at  enmity  with  one  another. 
In  some  apocalypses  one  particular  angel  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  the  task  of  acting  as  the  companion 
and  friendly  interpreter  of  the  seer  ( angelus  inter- 
pres ).  To  him  the  seer  appeals  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  mystic  visions,  and  from  him 
he  receives  needed  explanations.  Here,  too,  a 
difference  must  be  noted  between  the  apocalypses 
and  the  early  prophets  (cf.  Am  7-9),  who  see 
visions,  but  speak  directly  with  the  Almighty  in 
person. 

5.  The  Unknown  as  subject-matter. — The  subject- 
’matter  revealed  concerns  one  of  two  spheres,  viz., 
either  the  inscrutable  mechanism  of  the  other 
world,  or  the  purposes  of  God  regarding  the  present 
world  :  (a)  Under  the  first  head  are  portrayed  the 
characteristics,  deeds,  and  destinies  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  the  secret  forces  and  courses  of  the 
great  nature-powers  and  elements,  and  the  mode 
of  the  Creation.  ( b )  Under  the  second  head  natur¬ 
ally  two  divisions  are  distinguishable,  the  historical 
and  the  eschatological.  Such  great  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  the  entrance  of  sin,  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  human  pair,  the  Flood,  the 
destinies  of  Israel,  are  given  as  known  and  decreed 
of  God.  The  whole  eschatology,  including  the 
final  judgment,  the  Messianic  Age,  the  fate  of 
mankind,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  world,  are  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  apocalyptist.  In  fact,  so  prominent  is  this 
part  of  the  world  of  mystery  in  the  apocalypses, 
that  some  authorities  have  yielded  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  making  it  the  'sole  test  of  an  apocalypse. 
Apocalyptic  is,  according  to  this  view,  synonymous 
with  eschatological.  (So  Liicke,  and,  among  more 
recent  scholars,  Bousset.) 
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6.  Pseudonymity. — The  author  of  an  apocalypse 
generally  assumes  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
person,  preferably  of  some  one  who  is  represented 
in  the  canonical  books  as  having  enjoyed  direct 
communication  witli  the  spiritual  world.  Enoch, 
Moses,  and  Elijah  stand  out  as  those  who  passed 
from  this  world  to  the  other  in  a  preternatural 
manner,  and  therefore  were  favoured  even  while 
here  with  apocalyptic  glimpses  of  the  other.  Others, 
because  of  their  exceptional  holiness  and  nearness 
to  God,  are  easily  put  into  the  same  place  of  favour. 
Such  are  Isaiah,  Ezra,  Baruch,  and  Daniel.  The 
name  of  Ezekiel,  however,  quite  singularly  does 
not  seem  to  have  drawn  any  of  these  writings  to 
itself.  Jeremiah’s  began  to  be  used,  but  did  not 
become  very  popular.  That  of  Solomon  was 
attached  to  a  body  of  psalms  for  quite  obvious 
reasons.  The  Sibyl  was  probably  drafted  into  the 
service  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  heathen 
readers  through  the  use  of  the  voice  of  a  trusted  pro¬ 
phetess  of  their  own.  It  was  intended  to  propagate 
Jewish  doctrines  among  the  Gentiles  (Sehurer). 
This  pseudonymity  is  acc  unpanie  1  by  a  not  alto¬ 
gether  accidental  tendency  to  tamper  with  the 
apocalypses.  More  than  any  other  class  of  writ¬ 
ings  they  show  signs  of  having  been  edited  and 
modified.  Many  of  them  are  manifestly  collec- 
tionsor  compilations  of  smaller  productions.  Others 
abound  in  interpolations  and  additions  designed 
to  embellish,  clarify,  and  expand  their  portraitures. 

7.  Optimism. — The  design  of  the  whole  class  is 
predominantly  that  of  encouraging  and  comfort¬ 
ing  the  chosen  people  under  persecution.  Some, 
of  course,  are  more  or  less  sectarian  in  their  ten¬ 
dency,  i.e.  they  address  their  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  hope  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
people,  who  are  regarded  as  faithful  or  righteous 
par  excellence.  The  majority  are  meant  to  teach 
and  comfort  the  whole  nation. 

v.  Theological  Ideas  — The  root  of  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  theology  is  the  sense  of  need.  Though  it 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate  to  call  the  apoca¬ 
lypses  ‘tracts  for  hard  times,’  it  is  quite  true  that 
tney  issue  from  a  faith  which  looks  to  God  for 
deliverance  from  evil  days.  The  eye  is  turned 
into  the  future  for  the  good  which  the  God  of  the 
Covenant  has  promised  to  Israel.  The  darker  the 
outlook,  the  brighter  the  hope  which  breaks 
through  it  and  sees  ultimate  victory.  The  rally¬ 
ing  point  of  thought  is  here  furnished  by  the 
conception  of  the  ‘Day  of  Jahweh’  in  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  earlier  period.  But  this  hope  for  the 
future  is  impatient.  It  cannot  await  the  working 
of  the  slow  moral  forces  gradually  evolving  the 
consummation.  It  rather  sees  the  Golden  Agd 
bursting  forth  in  a  sudden  and  supernatural  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  power  and  favour  to  His  chosen 
people.  Accordingly,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
apocalyptic  theology  must  begin  with  the  contrast 
of  the  ages. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  jEons  (4  Ezr  7S0). — 
This  is  developed  from  the  older  idea  of  the  ‘latter 
days’  (f'Pf  n’UD)  which  the  earlier  prophets  always 
held  up  as  a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
whenever  they  were  moved  to  denounce  the  exist¬ 
ing  evils  of  their  day.  A  great  day  of  Jehovah 
would  bring  about  the  righting  of  all  that  was 
wrong  with  the  world.  In  the  apocalypses,  all 
that  precedes  the  critical  day  ts  summed  up  under 
the  conception  of  the  present  age  (ahbv  ovros,  ET'; 
n.'7) ;  the  future,  with  its  ideally  good  conditions, 
is  the  coming  age  (atur  6  /xiWue,  ^pxigeros, 

N7n).  The  noteworthy  feature  about  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  is  that  each  is  a  coherent  unity, 
and  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The  present  age 
is  unpropitious,  evil  (4  Ezr  712)  ;  the  future  will  be 
good.  The  past  is  the  age  of  the  world-kingdom, 
portrayed  under  the  symbolic  figure  of  .beasts  ;  the 


future,  the  age  of  the  Divine  reign  ;  it  has  a  human 
aspect.  All  this  is  put  forth  as  a  source  ot  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement  to  the  faithful.  The 
duration  of  the  evil  age  is  variously  computed. 
Enoch  makes  it  10,000  years  (Eth.  Enoch  161  1816 
216)  ;  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  it  is  5000;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  definite  and  near  its  end.  It  is 
soon  to  pass  away.  The  question  is  even  pertinent 
whether  those  living  shall  continue  to  the  end  of 
it.  This  question,  however,  is  not  answered  (4  Ezr 
437  550f.  q2ut  Syr.  Bar  448). 

2.  The  impending  Crisis.- — The  passing  of  the  old 
will  be  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  nature. 
The  order  of  things  will  be  reversed.  The  moon 
will  alter  her  course,  and  not  appear  at  hef  ap¬ 
pointed  times ;  the  stars  shall  wander  from  their 
orbits  and  be  concealed  (Eth.  Enoch  80J-‘).  Trees 
will  flow  with  blood,  and  stones  will  cry  out  (Syr. 
Bar  27).  In  the  heavens,  dread  signs  of  porten¬ 
tous  significance  will  appear  (Sib.  Or  3786-®--16). 
Fountains  will  dry  up,  the  earth  will  refuse  to 
yield;  the  heavens  will  be  turned  into  brass  ;  the 
rains  will  fail,  and  springs  of  waters  will  be  dried 
up.  Among  men,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  will 
prevail  (Eth.  Enoch  994,  4  Ezr  9’),  and  private 
feuds  and  recklessness  of  the  life  of  men  will  be 
tfie  rule  (Eth.  Enoch  1002 ;  Sib.  Or  S63'--847,  gyr. 
Bar  4832  703).  Women  will  cease  to  be  fruitful, 
and  miscarriages  will  occur  (4  Ezr  6®  O'2'1').  These 
are  the  &pxv  thShuv  of  Mt  248,  Mk  138. 

3.  The  Conception  of  God  is  more  definitely 
anthropomorphic  than  in  the  earlier  period.  He 
is  pictured  by  the  apocalyptists  as  seated  on  the 
highest  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
attendants.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  in  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah,  in  the  Greek  Baruch,  and  in  general 
in  all  the  apocalypses,  God  is  regarded  as  a 
monarch  with  an  army  to  fight  His  battles,  and 
a  retinue  of  servants  to  execute  His  orders. 
Much  of  this  is  naturally  a  part  of  the  drapery 
of  the  vision,  but  it  all  tends  to  accentuate  the 
gulf  which  separates  God  from  man.  Especially 
where  the  anthropomorphism  is  conscious  of  its 
own  inadequacy,  and  is  combined  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  tearfulness  of  God’s  person,  the  idea  of 
transcendency  is  accentuated,  and  begins  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  apocalyptists’  thought  of  God. 

4.  The  cosmology  is  a  corollary  of  the  transcen¬ 
dence  of  God.  The  distance  between  heaven,  His 
dwelling-place,  and  earth,  the  abode  of  man,  is 
enlarged  and  filled  with  six  stages,  making  alto¬ 
gether  seven  heavens  These  are  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Greek  Baruch  (cf.  also  Test.  Lev.  2 
and  3).  The'  substance  of  which  tin  se  heavens  are 
made  is  light,  or  rather  luminous  matter  (Eth.  En 
148-25).  The  language  is  not  metaphorical.  This 
light  becomes  fuller  and  more  intense  as  one 
approaches  the  throne  of  God  Himself.  With  God 
are  to  be  found  in  this  sphere  the  forces  and 
persons  that  wage  His  warfare  and  serve  to  carry 
out  His  plans.  Besides  the  hierarchy  of  angels 
(already  spoken  of),  there  are  here  the  abodes  of 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  nature-powers  ;  also  the 
Messiah,  ready  to  be  manifested  at  the  proper 
time. 

6.  An  arch-enemy  called  Beliar,  Mastema,  Aza- 
zel  (Satan),  at  every  point  undertakes  to  thwart 
the  purposes  of  God.  It  was  he  who  tempted 
and  misled  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
{Life  of  Adam  and  Eve).  As  he  takes  on  himself 
a  body  and  appears  on  earth  in  order  to  defeat 
the  Messiah,  he  is  Antichrist.  In  this  capacity  he 
is  sometimes  represented  as  taking  the  form  of  a 
king  (Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Nero,  Caligula)  and 
sometimes  that  of  a  false  prophet  (Sib.  Or  yra'ff.). 

(i.  Man.  -There  is  a  definite  realization  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.  Sin,  need,  and  death 
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are  looked  upon  as  affecting  all  men.  They  have 
one  cause  for  all.  The  world  was  created  for  the 
sake  of  man  (4  Ezr  844,  Syr.  Bar  1418).  Similarly, 
the  plans  of  God  have  in  view  the  welfare  of  men 
as  such.  The  blessings  of  the  Messianic  Age  come 
to  men  in  general,  although  with  varying  degrees 
of  fulness  (Sib.  Or  3367fl-  "67n^  But  the  distinction 
between  those  who  please  God  by  obeying  His  law 
and  those  who  do  not  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Israel 
is  His  chosen  people,  and  He  has  given  it  the  Law  ; 
but  the  Israelite  who  transgresses  the  Law  is 
punished,  whereas  the  Gentile  who  observes  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  holy  and  blessed  like  ‘us,’  says 
the  author  of  J  ubilees. 

7.  jS 'in. — All  misery  among  men  is  the  result  of 
sin,  and  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  the  cause  of  it.  This  is  predominantly  the 
lesson  of  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  but  it  is  also 
clearly  put  in  4  Ezra  and  in  the  Syriac  Baruch 
(Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin ,  1905). 

8.  The  coming  Messiah. — The  central  develop¬ 
ment  of  apocalyptic  literature  is  the  figure  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  outlined  so  clearly  as 
in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch.  He  is  here  designated  as 
the  Son  of  Man  ;  He  is  also  called  the  Righteous 
One,  the  Elect  One,  the  Elect  of  Righteousness 
and  the  Faithful  One,  and  the  Anointed  One. 
He  is  not  a  mere  human  being ;  He  has  His 
home  in  heaven  with  the  Ancient  of  Days  (397 
461).  Enoch  sees  Him  as  pre-existing.  This  pre¬ 
existence  is  also  implied  in  the  declaration  that 
His  name  was  named  by  the  Creator  of  spirits 
before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  stars  (483),  that 
He  wais  chosen  and  concealed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  wgrld  (488  62B).  He  will  become  manifest 
in  the  day  of  consummation,  taking  His  seat 
beside  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits,  and  all  creatures 
shall  fall  down  before  Him  (513-  4  til1  633).  Other 
portraitures  are  to  be  found  in  4  Ezr  133  (‘One  in 
the  form  pf  a  man’),  and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(17  and  18). 

9.  The  Resurrection.—  The  doctrine  of  Dn  122  is 
that  ‘  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.’  In  the 
Eth.  Enoch  (511)  this  is  broadened  into  a  universal 
resurrection,  the  object  of  which  is  defined  as 
judgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  (Eth. 
Enoch  22).  This  idea  is  also  taught  elsewhere 
(4  Ezr  732  543  1435,  Syr.  Bar  42"  5l)2,  Test.  Benj. 
10,  almost  in  the  words  of  Dn  122,  Life  of  Adam. 
41.  10.  13.  28.  51). 

10.  The  Judgment. — This  undoubtedly  developed 
from  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jahweh. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  judgment  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  called  the  Great  Judgment  (/aeyaXT;  Kplcns,  Eth. 
Enoch  106’ 12  254  453, 0  489  504  58B  603  656-  13  67Irt,  Jub 
510  3211,  Eth.  En  917,  Test,  of  Levi  3,  Assump. 
Mos  l18);  Eternal  Judgment  (Slav.  Enoch  71  4012, 
4  Ezr  770-'3,  Syr.  Bar  204  572  598  83"  8512ff-,  • Life  of 
Adam,  39).  It  consists  in  a  spectacular  revelation  of 
the  wickedness  of  God’s  opponents,  and  their  con¬ 
demnation  and  punishment  for  their  enmity  to 
Him.  The  subjects  of  the  judgment  are  both 
heavenly  and  earthly  powers.  Satan  and  Anti¬ 
christ  (if  these  two  be  looked  at  as  different),  the 
fallen  angels,  the  world-powers,  and  wicked  men 
are  all  included.  The  judgment  will  be  upon  the 
ground  of  books  in  which  either  the  names  or  the 
deeds  of  men  have  been  inscribed  according  to 
their  good  or  evil.  Sometimes  the  deeds  are 
represented  as  being  weighed  in  the  scales.  Each 
person  judged  must  stand  upon  his  own  merits. 
Intercession  in  his  behalf  by  another  is  of  no  avail. 
The  judge  is  God  Himself.  He  appears  as  the 
Ancient  of  Days  (one  having  a  Head  of  Days), 
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with  white  hair  and  beard.  He  is  seated  on  a 
glorious  throne,  and  surrounded  with  myriads  of 
angels  (Eth.  En  l4- 9,  Sib.  Or  391  92,  Slav.  En 
20',  Test.  Levi  4,  Assump.  Mos  129).  In  some 
representations  it  is  the  Messiah  who  acts  as  the 
judge  (uniformly  in  the  Book  of  Similitudes,  Eth. 
Enoch  37-71,  with  the  exception  of  473).  His 
sphere  of  judgment,  however,  includes  the  fallen 
angels  and  demons,  not  men.  For  the  most  part, 
the  Messiah  appears  either  before  or  after  the 
judgment  (4  Ezr  733,  before  ;  Eth.  Enoch  90,  after). 
Again,  Messiah  is  associated  with  God  and  acts 
as  the  judge  while  God  executes  sentence  (Eth. 
En  62). 

11.  The  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. — The  most 
manifest  effect  of  the  judgment  is  the  overthrow 
of  God’s  enemies  and  the  infliction  of  fit  penalties 
upon  them.  Of  these  enemies,  three  classes  may 
be  distinguished  :  (a)  Spirits,  including  Satan  and 
fallen  angels  (Test.  Benj.  3,  Sib.  Or  373,  Test.  Sim. 

6.  Zeb.  9).  (5)  Heathen  world-powers,  looked  at 

either  in  the  abstract  or  as  special  individual  kings 
(4  Ezr  11.  123,  Sib.  Or  333°-38°,  Ps-Sol  1722,  Eth. 
En  514  526  53").  (c)  Sinners  in  general.  But 

special  mention  is  made  of  Israelites  who  trans¬ 
gressed  the  law  (Syr.  Bar  8515  5422).  Satan 
(Beliar)  is  cast  into  the  fire  (Test.  Jud.  25),  though 
he  rules  in  hell  with  his  angels  (Eth.  En  533  561). 
The  fallen  angels  pass  at  the  judgment  into  a 
permanent  condition  of  damnation.  The  giants 
who  sprang  from  the  union  of  the  angels  with 
the  daughters  of  men  are  also  confined  in  eternal 
torment.  The  heathen  who  have  opposed  God 
and  oppressed  Israel  are  destroyed.  Destruction 
(dTrcfiXeia),  however,  is  not  conceived  as  equivalent 
to  annihilation,  but  as  involving  existence  in  a 
wretched  state. 

12.  The  Reward  of  the  Righteous. — The  works 
of  the  pious  are  preserved  as  in  a  treasury  in 
heaven  (4  Ezr  777  833,  Syr.  Bar  1412  241).  When 
they  are  raised  from  the  dead,  it  is  in  order  that 
they  may  come  into  eternal  life  (Ps-Sol  316).  This 
they  are  said  to  inherit  (Eth.  En  374  409,  Ps-Sol 
991441-3).  Eternal  life  is  sometimes  looked  at 
as  simply  a  prolonged  bodily  life  (Eth.  En  59 
1010- 17  6214,  Jnb  2  327-29) ;  but  sometimes  it  appears 
as  a  superior  kind  of  life  in  another  world  (4  Ezr 
833,  Syr.  Bar  2122,  Test.  Lev.  18). 

13.  The  Renovation  of  the  World. — This  is  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  idea  that  the  world  as  at 
present  constituted  has  been  corrupted  by  rebellion 
against  God  and  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  stand. 
Deutero-Isaiah  (65176622)  foreshadows  the  advent  of 
‘  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.’  The  same  world- 
reconstruction  is  held  in  prospect  by  the  apoca- 
lyptists.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch  (9116f-)  announces 
that  ‘  the  first  heaven  will  vanish  and  pass  away, 
and  a  new  heaven  will  appear.’  The  present  order 
of  the  material  heavens  will  last  only  until  the  new 
eternal  creation  is  brought  into  existence  (Eth.  En  i 
721).  Time  distinctions  will  cease  when  the  new 
creation  is  accomplished  (Jub  505). 

14.  Predestination. — In  the  sense  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  destiny  of  individuals  beforehand, 
as  elect  or  non -elect,  the  idea  of  predestination 
does  not  clearly  appear  in  the  apocalyptic  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  sense,  however,  that  all  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  God’s  people  are  known  and  have  always 
been  known  by  Him,  and  do  not  come  to  pass 
without  His  consent,  the  doctrine  is  constant  as  the 
undertone  of  thought.  All  the  events  unfolded  in 
the  eschatological  pictures  are  certain  to  come  to 
pass  because  God  wills  that  they  should.  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  blessedness  for  the  righteous  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  own  piety,  but  upon  God’s 
having  foreordained  it  (Assump.  Mos  128).  The 
age  is  as  a  whole  fixed  and  measured  (Book  of 
Jubilees).  When  its  course  has  run,  it  comes  to 
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an  end  (4  Ezr  489  774).  A  certain  number  of 
righteous  must  be  gathered  in.  Only  when  this 
takes  place  can  the  consummation  occur.  It  was 
this  doctrine  that  made  the  whole  apocalyptic 
theory  a  practical  effective  scheme,  because  it 
enabled  it  to  impart  the  assurance  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  that  good  in  the  future  which  was  missed 
in  the  present. 

VI.  Contact  with  tiie  New  Testament. — 
The  significance  of  apocalyptic  literature  for  the 
NT  is  very  large.  In  general,  apocalyptic  furnishes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  NT.  Its  form,  its  language, 
and  its  material  are  extensively  used.*  In  par¬ 
ticular,  this  is  true  of  the  following  main  lines: — 

1.  The  apocalyptic  form  is  used  as  such  in  the 
literary  composition  of  the  NT.  In  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  this  becomes  the  form  of  the  whole  book. 
In  other  places  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  different  literary  type  (cf.  Mt  24  and 
parallels).  Whether  these  passages  were  origin¬ 
ally  separate  works  and  the  Gospel  writers  in¬ 
corporated  them,  or  whether  they  make  up  integral 
parts  of  the  plans  of  the  Gospels,  is  a  question  for 
historical  criticism  to  deal  with.  In  their  inter¬ 
pretation  no  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached  if 
their  formal  affinity  to  the  apocalypses  be  ignored. 
In  2  Th  2‘2'12  the  case  is  clear.  The  Apostle  evi¬ 
dently  weaves  an  apocalyptic  passage  of  his  own 
construction  into  his  Epistle.  A  firm  base  of 
operations  is  thus  furnished  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  apocalyptic  portions  of  the  NT.  These  must 
be  read  as  the  apocalypses  in  general  are  read. 

2.  Some  outstanding  phrases  in  the  NT  termi¬ 
nology  deserve  special  mention.  The  expression 
‘Son  of  Man’  occurs  first  in  Daniel  (718).  From 
here,  if  the  now  predominant  pre-Christian  dating 
of  the  Book  of  Similitudes  (Eth.  En  37-71)  be 
correct,  it  is  adopted  into  that  work,  and  this 
usage  serves  as  the  bridge  of  connexion  between 
Daniel  and  Jesus,  who  treats  this  term  constantly 
as  His  own  title.  Closely  associated  with  this 
title  is  the  phrase  ‘  Head  of  Days’  (Eth.  En  478 
482'6),  as  applied  to  God.  Other  phrases  of  this 
class  are  the  ‘Day  of  Judgment,’  the  ‘  Great  Day 
of  Judgment’  (Eth.  En  If)1  224-u). 

3.  Quotations  from  apocalyptic  books  are  not 
very  common  in  the  NT.  The  most  familiar  is 
that  in  Jude14f-  from  Eth.  En  l9.  Jude9  is  also  a 
quotation  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (Charles, 
Testament  of  Moses).  The  book  is  not  named  here, 
and  the  quotation  is  identified  by  ancient  writers 
to  whom  this  apocalypse  was  familiar.  But  coin¬ 
cidences  of  phraseology,  suggesting  quotations 
either  of  one  from  the  other  or  of  both  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source,  are  quite  frequent  (cf.  Charles,  Book 
of  Enoch ,  pp.  42-49  ;  Apocalypse  of  Baruch ,  pp. 
lxxvi-lxxix  ;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch ,  pp. 
xxii,  xxiii  ;  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  113;  also 
Sinker,  Testamenta  XII  Patriarcharum,  pp.  209- 
210).  Some  of  these  parallelisms  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  nature  of  the  thought  expressed,  which 
perhaps  would  not  admit,  or  at  least  would  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  very  different  phraseology  ; 
but  in  a  large  number  the  coincidence  can  occur 
only  where  literary  affiliation  of  some  kind  exists. 

4.  The  most  important  point  of  contact,  however, 
is  that  in  subject-matter.  And  here  it  is  no  mere 
point  of  contact  that  we  have  to  note,  but  a  large 
and  free  adoption  of  the  forms  worked  out  by  the 
apocalyptists.  To  undertake  a  list  would  be  to 
repeat  the  summary  given  above  of  the  apocalyptic 
theology.  The  simplest  way  to  describe  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  to  say  that  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  NT 
found  the  forms  of  thought  made  use  of  in  apo- 

*  I  Ills  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  are  Dot  in  the 
fundamental  mutter:,  sharp  contrasts  between  the  NT  and  the 
apocalypse.-,.  'I  lie  New  Testament  is  tiie  New  Testament.  Its 
originality  is  beyond  question. 


calyptic  literature  convenient  vehicles,  and  have 
cast  the  gospel  of  God’s  redemptive  love  into  these 
as  into  moulds.  The  Messianism  of  the  apo¬ 
calyptists  has  thus  become  unfolded  into  the 
Christology  of  the  NT.  The  theocratic  judgment 
has  passed  into  the  universal  ethical  discrimination 
between  individuals  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  Other  doctrines,  such  as  angelology  and 
demonology,  have  likewise  been  used  as  the  vehicles 
of  great  eternal  verities. 

5.  Solutions  of  some  questions  which  St.  Paul 
faced  are  proposed  in  some  of  the  apocalypses 
(notably  4  Ezr  and  Syr.  Bar).  These  are  often  as 
different  as  they  can  possibly  be.  Whether  they 
are  meant  to  be  a  secret  form  of  attack  on  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  simply  independent  ways  of  approaching 
the  same  subjects,  they  are  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance.  In  the  first  case,  they  throw  light  on  the 
growth  of  Christian  belief  and  the  manner  of 
the  polemic  waged  against  it.  In  the  latter,  they 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  the 
gospel  found  itself  as  soon  as  preached. 

Literature. — Besides  the  special  works  (referred  to  above)  on 
the  individual  apocalypses,  the  following  comprehensive  works 
may  be  consulted: — Gfrorer,  Das  Jak/hundert  d.  Beils,  1S3»; 
Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apokal.  1857,  and  Messias  Judceorum,  1869; 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah.  1877;  Smend,  ‘  Jud.  Apok.’  in 
ZA  TW.  1885,  pp.  222-250;  Deane,  Pseud epigrapha,  1891;  Thom¬ 
son,  Books  which  Influenced  Our  Lord  and  Ills  Apostles,  1891; 
de  Faye,  Acs  Apocalypses  Juices,  1892;  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist 
[Eng.  tr.  by  Keane,  1896],  and  the  same  author’s  Offenbarung 
Johannis,  1896,  Die  Bel.  d.  Jude.ntums,  1908,  and  Ji'/d.  Apokal. 
1903;  Charles,  Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian, 
1899;  Schiirer,  GJV3,  1898,  iii.;  M.  S.  Terry,  Biblical  Apoca- 
lyptics,  189S  ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten ,  1S99  ;  Volz, 
Jud.  Eschatologie,  1903  ;  Baldensperger,  DieMessianisch-Apo- 
kalyptisehen  Hoffnungen  des.ludentums,  1903  [this  is  the  3rd 
ed.  of  his  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu1,  18s8] ;  II.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 
The  Eschatology  of  Paul,  19(14 ;  Muirhead,  The  Eschatology  of 
Jesus,  1904  ;  articles  by  Charles  in  Hastings’  D/l  and  in  Encyc. 
Biblica  ;  Porter,  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers,  liiuS. 

A.  C.  ZENOS. 

APOCRYPHA. — This  term  is  here  used  for  those 
Jewish  writings  included  in  the  Gr.,  Eat.,  and  Eng. 
Bibles  to  which  the  title  is  commonly  applied,  i.e. 
the  Biblical  Apocrypha.  For  the  literary  history 
and  characteristics  of  the  Apocrypha  see  Hastings’ 
DB,  vol.  i.  s.v.  ‘  Apocrypha.’  The  relation  of  the 
Apocrypha  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  comes  especially  under 
four  heads — the  Messianic  idea,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom,  the  anticipation  of  Christian  doctrines 
other  than  that  of  the  Person  or  mission  of  Christ, 
the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  The  Messianic  Idea.- — While  this  idea  is 
luxuriantly  developed  in  Apocalyptic  literature,  it 
is  singularly  neglected  in  most  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  stream  of  prophecy  which  ran  clear  and  strong 
in  the  OT  became  turbid  and  obscure  in  those 
degenerate  successors  of  the  prophets,  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  visionaries.  But  it  was  in  the  line  of  the 
prophetic  schools  of  teaching  that  the  Messianic 
idea  was  cherished.  Accordingly  the  treatment  of 
the  later  stage  of  that  teaching  as  erratic  and  un- 
authoritative,  not  fit  for  inclusion  in  the  Canon, 
involved  the  result  that  the  remaining  more  sober 
literature,  which  was  recognized  as  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  Scripture,  and  in  Egypt  included  in  the 
later  canon  (at  all  events  as  in  one  collection  of 
sacred  books),  was  for  the  most  part  associated 
with  those  schools  in  which  the  Messianic  hope 
was  not  cultivated.  Therefore  it  is  not  just  to 
say  that  this  hope  had  faded  away  or  suffered 
temporary  obscurity  during  the  period  when  the 
Apocrypha  was  written,  the  truth  being  that  it 
was  then  more  vigorous  than  ever  in  certain  circles. 
But  these  circles  were  not  those  of  our  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Apocrypha.  Thus  the  question  is  literary 
rather  than  historical.  It  concerns  the  editing  of 
certain  books,  not  the  actual  life  and  thought  of 
Israel. 

This  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  the  Book  oj 
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Daniel  with  1  Maccabees.  These  two  books  deal 
with  the  same  period.  Yet  the  former,  although 
it  does  not  know  a  personal  Messiah,  is  the  very 
fount  and  spring  of  the  Messianic  conception  of 
the  golden  age  in  subsequent  Apocalypses.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  Maccabees  ignores  the  Messianic 
hope,  at  all  events  in  its  usually  accepted  form. 

Only  two  passages  in  this  book  can  be  pointed  to  as  suggest¬ 
ing  the  Messianic  idea,  and  they  will  not  bear  the  strain  that  is 
sometimes  put  upon  them.  The  first  is  1  Mac  26?  ‘  David  for 
being  merciful  inherited  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  for  ever  and 
ever.’  We  have  here  that  very  elementary  form  of  the  Messianic 
idea,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  permanence  of  David's  throne. 
But  it  is  evident  that  David  as  the  founder  of  the  royal  line,  not 
the  Messiah,  is  here  referred  to,  and  that  the  permanence  of  the 
throne  is  for  the  succession  of  his  descendants,  not  for  any  one 
person.  Not  only  is  this  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  but  it  rests  on  OT  promises  to  that  effect,  where 
the  family  of  David  and  not  the  personal  Messiah  is  intended 
(e.g.  2  S  7>3- 18,  cf.  Ps  13212).  Of  this  passage,  however,  as  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures  on  which  it  rests,  we  may  say  that  the  idea 
contained  in  it  is  realized  by  the  permanent  reign  of  David’s 
great  Son,  and  in  a  much  larger  and  higher  way  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  other  passage  is  1  Mac  44S-  46  ‘  And  there 
came  into  their  mind  a  good  counsel,  that  they  should  pull  it 
(t.e.  the  sanctuary]  down,  lest  it  should  be  a  reproach  to  them, 
because  the  Gentiles  had  defiled  it :  and  they  pulled  down  the 
altar,  and  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of  the  house  in  a 
convenient  place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  give  an 
answer  concerning  them.’  This  is  not  even  a  reference  to  ‘  the. 
prophet’  of  whom  we  read  in  Jn  12S.  It  is  merely  a  case  of 
waiting  for  some  prophet  to  come  and  say  when  the  temple  was 
to  be  rebuilt,  with  no  definite  assurance  that  one  specifically 
anticipated  prophet  was  thus  destined  to  arise. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  cannot  point  to  any 
Messianic  prophecy  in  1  Mac.,  some  of  the  Psalms 
attributed  to  this  period  indicate  a  prevalence  of 
ideas  that  belong  to  the  same  circle  of  thought. 
Passionate  patriotism  fired  by  martyrdom  and 
crowned  with  temporary  success  naturally  painted 
great  hopes  for  the  nation.  The  reason  why  these 
were  not  connected  with  a  coming  Messiah  may  be 
twofold.  (1)  For  a  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
Maccabees  themselves  were  realizing  those  hopes, 
that  this  remarkable  family  of  patriots  was  really 
restoring  the  glory  of  Israel.  (2)  Since  these  men 
were  of  the  priestly  line,  the  splendour  of  their 
achievements  eclipsed  for  the  time  being  the 
national  dreams  of  the  house  of  David. 

The  reaction  of  the  later  Hasidim,  out  of  whom 
the  Pharisaic  party  emerged,  against  the  worldly 
methods  of  the  Hasmontean  family  and  their  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  mission  of  Israel  with  military 
prowess,  released  the  more  spiritual  religious  hopes, 
and  so  prepared  for  a  revival  of  Messianic  ideas. 
This  new  movement,  which  saw  the  true  good  of 
the  nation  to  lie  in  her  religion  and  looked  for  her 
help  from  God,  did  not  altogether  coincide  with 
the  hope  of  a  personal  Christ,  for  God  Himself  was 
the  Supreme  King  whose  coming  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  His  people. 

The  book  of  Judith  is  a  romance  issuing  from 
the  Pharisaic  reactionary  party  ;  but  it  is  devoid 
of  all  specific  Messianic  ideas.  In  this  case  the 
human  saviour  of  Israel  is  a  woman. 

Of  the  three  other  popular  tales,  two,  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  contain 
nothing  bearing  on  the  Messianic  idea ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  Tobit  may  be  accounted  Messianic  in 
the  general  sense  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  future.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  scourged  for 
her  children’s  works,  but  she  is  to  give  praise  to 
the  everlasting  King  that  ‘afterwards  his  taber¬ 
nacle  may  be  builded’  in  her  ‘again  with  joy.’ 
Many  nations  are  to  come  from  far  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  with  gifts  in  their  hands.  All 
generations  shall  praise  her  with  great  joy.  The 
city  i#  to  be  built  and  paved  with  precious  stones. 
‘  And  all  her  streets  shall  say  Hallelujah ;  and 
they  shall  praise  him,  saying,  Blessed  be  God, 
which  hath  exalted  it  for  ever’  (To  139'18).  In  all 
this  there  is  no  mention  of  the  son  of  David  or  any 
human  king  and  deliverer.  (In  the  Hebrew  varia¬ 


tion  of  the  text  of  this  chapter  as  rendered  by 
Neubauer,  we  read  of  ‘the  coming  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  the  building  of  Ariel,’  i.e.  Jerusalem  ; 
but  evidently  this  Redeemer  is  Jahweh).  We 
must  go  outside  our  Apocrypha  to  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  for  the  Pharisaic  revival  of  the  Messiah 
of  the  line  of  David. 

Apocalyptic  literature  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  Messianic  ideas,  and  these  find  full  expression 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  where — in  the  ‘  Similitudes  ’ 
— the  descriptions  of  the  Messiah  who  appears  in 
clouds  as  the  Son  of  Man  are  assigned  by  Dr. 
Charles  to  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  composition. 

2  Esdras,  also  a  Jewish  Apocalyptic  work,  calls 
for  closer  examination,  since  it  is  contained  in  our 
Apocrypha,  although  its  late  date  diminishes  its 
value  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  thought. 
The  Christian  additions  (chapters  (a)  1.  2;  (b)  15.  16) 
do  not  call  for  attention  here ;  they  could  only  come 
into  the  study  of  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  if  they  were  in  any  way  contributions  to 
that  subject ;  but  the  warnings  of  the  supplanting 
of  Israel  by  the  Gentiles  in  (a),  and  the  judgment 
of  the  nations  in  (b),  cannot  be  regarded  in  that 
light.  The  original  work  (chapters  3-14)  affords 
significant  evidence  of  the  melancholy  condition 
into  which  Jewish  Messianic  hopes  had  sunk 
during  the  gloomy  interval  between  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  rise  of  Bar-Cochba,  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (A.D.  81-96)  being  its  generally 
accepted  date  (see  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  765). 
Unlike  the  other  Apocryphal  writings,  since  it 
does  not  illustrate  the  transition  from  the  OT  to 
the  NT,  it  is  serviceable  only  in  the  study  of  post- 
Christian  Judaism.  Its  Christian  interpolations 
do  not  materially  hinder  us  from  discovering  the 
original  text.  The  Messianic  passages  are  in 
chapters  7.  12.  and  13.  The  insertion  of  the  name 
‘Jesus’  in  728  (not  found  in  the  Oriental  versions) 
by  a  Christian  hand  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  dis¬ 
crediting  the  Jewish  character  of  the  composition. 
The  picture  of  the  Messiah  is  quite  un-Christian. 
It  is  startling  to  read  that  he  is  to  die  (729)  ;  but 
(1)  this  is  after  reigning  400  years,  and  (2)  without 
a  subsequent  resurrection.  The  first  point  indi¬ 
cates  the  visionary  ideas  of  the  Apocalyptic  writer, 
not  the  known  fact  of  our  Lord’s  brief  lire  on  earth, 
and  the  second  is  in  conflict  with  the  great  pro¬ 
minence  which  the  early  Christians  gave  to  our 
Lord’s  resurrection.  A  Messiah  who  iived  for  400 
years  and  then  died,  and  so  ended  his  Messiah- 
ship,  could  not  be  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly  the 
Syriac  reads  ‘30’  instead  of  ‘400,’  evidently  a 
Christian  emendation.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
Jewish  conception,  and  its  mournful  character, 
so  unlike  the  triumphant  tone  of  Enoch,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  gloomy  character  of  the  book, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  deep  melancholy  that  took 
possession  of  the  minds  of  earnest,  patriotic  Jews 
after  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  overwhelming  of  their  hopes  in  a  deluge 
of  blood.  The  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  is  not  found  in  the  Arabic  or  the  Ar¬ 
menian  versions  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came 
to  be  omitted,  while  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it 
would  be  inserted  later,  either  by  a  Jew,  to  whom 
the  idea  would  be  unwelcome,  or  by  a  Christian, 
since  the  resurrection  is  not  also  mentioned.  A 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  Messiah  is  addressed 
by  God  as  ‘  My  son.’  The  Ethiopic  of  728,  instead 
of  ‘My  son  Jesus’  reads  ‘My  Messiah,’  and  the 
Armenian,  ‘  the  anointed  of  God.’  But  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  sonship  occurs  elsewhere  frequently,  e.g. 

‘  My  son  Christ,’  or  ‘My  anointed  son’  (729  ;  see 
also  1382- 37  ■ 52  149,  in  most  versions,  but  not  in 
Arm.:  see  Dr.  Sanday,  art.  ‘Son  of  God’  in 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  571).  Since,  as  Dr. 
Sanday  remarks  in  the  article  just  referred  to, 
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the  strongly  Messianic  passage  in  Ps-Sol  1723'61  has 
not  the  title  ‘Son,’  hut  clearly  borrows  from  Ps  2 
in  v.26,  it  is  a  likely  inference  that  2  Esdras  is  here 
based  on  that  Psalm.  Compare  the  words  of  the 
high  priest  in  Mt  2663. 

In  chs.  12  and  13  the  writer  names  Daniel,  and 
manifestly  bases  his  elaboration  of  the  Messianic 
picture  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Messiah 
appears  as  a  lion  rising  up  out  of  a  wood  and 
roaring.  A  certain  pre-existence  is  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Most  High  had  kept  him  (1232) ; 
the  Latin  has  only  ‘for  the  end,’  but  the  Syriac 
reads  ‘  for  the  end  of  days,  who  shall  spring  up  out 
of  the  seed  of  David.’  He  will  come  to  upbraid  and 
destroy  the  guilty  people,  but  he  will  have  mercy 
on  a  remnant  and  deliver  them.  Similar  ideas 
are  repeated  in  ch.  13,  but  in  a  different  form.  A 
man  comes  from  the  midst  of  the  sea.  This  is 
unlike  Daniel  (73- 13),  where  the  four  beasts  come  up 
from  the  sea,  but  the  ‘  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  ’ 
from  the  clouds.  The  Most  High  has  kept  him  for 
a  great  season  (v.26),  another  reference  to  pre-ex¬ 
istence.  Similarly  later  on  we  read,  ‘  Like  as  one 
can  neither  seek  out  nor  know  what  is  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  even  so  can  no  man  upon  earth 
see  my  Son,  or  those  that  be  with  him,  but  in  the 
time  of  his  day  ’  (v.82).  He  exists,  but  hidden  till 
the  time  when  God  will  reveal  him.  When  he 
comes  and  is  revealed,  ‘  it  will  be  as  a  man  ascend¬ 
ing.’  ‘  When  all  the  nations  hear  his  voice  ’  they 
will  draw  together  to  fight  against  him.  But  he 
will  stand  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  and  there  he 
will  taunt  the  nations  to  their  face  and  destroy  them 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  the  instrument 
of  destruction  being  the  Law,  which  is  compared 
to  fire.  Then  in  addition  to  the  saved  remnant 
of  the  J ews  already  referred  to,  the  lost  ten  tribes 
will  be  brought  back  from  their  exile  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  whither  they  had  gone  by  a  miracu¬ 
lous  passage  through  the  river,  and  whence  they 
will  return  by  a  similar  miraculous  staying  of 
‘  the  springs  of  the  river  ’  again.  Thus  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  all  Israel  under  the 
Messiah,  but  with  no  further  extension  of  the 
happy  future  so  as  to  include  other  nations,  as  in 
the  Christian  Apocalyptic  conceptions ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  nations  will  be  humiliated  and 
chagrined  at  the  spectacle  of  the  glorification  of 
the  former  victims  of  their  oppression.  On  the 
whole  we  must  conclude  with  Paul  Volz  ( Jiidische 
Eschatologie,  p.  202)  that  2  Ezra  adopts  the 
traditional  hope  of  the  Messiah,  but  does  not  see 
in  it  the  chief  ground  of  assurance  for  the  future. 
He  is  hailed  as  God’s  son,  but  he  appears  to  have 
only  a  temporary  existence.  He  does  not  bring 
deliverance  from  sin  ;  nor  is  he  to  come  for  judg¬ 
ment.  His  death  is  the  end  of  his  mission. 

ii.  The  Doctrine  of  Wisdom.  —  Unlike  the 
Prophetic  and  Apocalyptic  literature  which  con¬ 
fessedly  anticipated  a  great  future,  and  so  fur¬ 
nished  a  hope  which  Christianity  subsequently 
claimed  to  fulfil,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom  writings 
profess  to  give  absolute  truth,  and  betray  no 
consciousness  of  further  developments.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Church  was  quick  to  seize  on  them  as 
teaching  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
historical  method  of  more  recent  times  sees  in  them 
the  germs  of  ideas  on  this  subject  which  were 
subsequently  developed  by  Christian  theologians 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  For  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  in  the  OT  see  DB,  art.  ‘Wisdom.’  That 
doctrine  in  the  Apocrypha  is  in  direct  succession 
from  the  Hokhmah  teaching  of  Proverbs. 

1.  Sirach. — In  the  Palestinian  school  represented 
by  Sirach  it  is  difficult  to  see  much,  if  any,  ad¬ 
vance  on  Proverbs.  The  idea  of  Wisdom  itself  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  the  gnomic  form  of  writ¬ 
ing  continues  an  identity  of  method. 


(a)  Literary  Form. — There  is  no  attempt  at  meta¬ 
physical  analysis  or  philosophical  argumentation. 
This  Jewish  pliilosophy  is  not  elucidated  by  reason¬ 
ing,  or  based  on  logical  grounds.  It  is  regarded 
as  intuitive  in  origin  and  the  treatment  of  it  is 
didactic.  Thus  we  have  nothing  like  a  philo¬ 
sophical  or  ethical  treatise.  Much  of  the  writing 
is  directly  hortatory,  and  where  the  third  person 
is  used  we  have  descriptions  and  reflections, 
accounts  of  the  nature  and  function  of  wisdom, 
and  illustrations  of  its  operations  in  life  and 
history. 

(b)  Unity  of  Wisdom.  —  In  Sirach,  as  in  Pr., 
Wisdom  is  described  from  two  points  of  view  : 
as  found  in  God  and  His  administration  of  the 
world,  and  as  attainable  by  man  in  his  own  char¬ 
acter  and  life.  But  it  is  not  that  God’s  wisdom  is 
merely  the  model  or  the  source  of  our  wisdom. 
Wisdom  throughout,  though  seen  in  such  different 
relations,  is  taken  as  essentially  one  entity.  It  is 
wisdom,  absolute  wisdom,  that  God  uses  in  the 
administration  of  the  universe,  and  that  man  also 
is  exhorted  to  pursue.  This  realism  in  dealing 
with  an  abstract  notion  is  the  first  step  towards 
personification. 

(c)  Personification. — As  in  Proverbs,  wisdom  is 
here  personified.  Wisdom  is  supposed  to  act,  e.g. 

‘  How  exceeding  harsh  is  she  to  the  unlearned  ’ 
(620).  In  a  fine  passage  she  celebrates  her  own 
praises,  glorying  in  the  midst  of  her  people, 
saying— 

*  I  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 

And  covered  the  earth  as  a  mist. 

I  dwelt  in  high  places, 

And  my  throne  is  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  ’  (24s-  4) ; 

and,  further,  after  a  rich  description  of  the  scenes 
of  nature  that  she  influences — 

‘  In  three  things  I  was  beautified, 

And  stood  up  beautiful  before  the  Lord  and  men,’  etc.  (251). 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  personification  beyond 
a  free  use  of  the  Oriental  imagination.  No  doubt 
to  this  vivid  imagination  such  writing  presents 
wisdom  as  in  some  way  a  concrete  entity,  and. 
more,  as  a  gracious,  queenly  presence.  But  all 
along  there  are  expressions  which  admit  the 
imaginary  character  of  the  whole  picture.  For 
instance,  the  opening  passage,  describing  how 
Wisdom  stood  up  in  the  congregation  of  the  Most 
High  to  celebrate  her  own  praises,  would  lose  all 
its  force  of  appeal  if  it  were  taken  in  prosaic 
literalness.  It  is  just  because  this  is  no  actual 
person  posing  for  admiration,  but  a  truth  set  forth 
before  us,  that  the  whole  picture  appears  to  be 
sublime,  and  serves  its  purpose  in  leading  to  a  high 
appreciation  of  wisdom.  Then  wisdom  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  understanding  :  ‘  Whoso  is  wise,  cleave 
thou  unto  him  ’  (634)  ...  ‘  If  thou  seest  a  man  of 
understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto  him  ’  (v.36). 
Thus  cultivation  of  friendship  with  a  man  of 
wisdom  or  understanding  is  part  of  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  itself.  Even  Philo’s  much  more  explicit 
personification  of  the  Logos  does  not  mean  that  he 
held  the  Logos  to  be  an  actual  person  in  our  sense 
of  the  term.  Here  all  we  can  say  of  the  subject 
is  that  the  allegorizing  is  very  vivid,  so  vivid  as 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  mythopceic,  but  still  in 
the  original  intention  of  the  writer  not  meant  to 
be  more  than  the  glorification  of  a  great  quality 
found  primarily  in  God,  impressed  on  nature,  anil 
commended  to  mankind  as  a  highly  desirable 
attainment. 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Oriental 
mind  would  not  clearly  face  this  question  of  personality.  The 
imagination  would  so  vividly  realize  the  allegorical  picture 
that  the  idea  would  seem  to  assume  form  and  body,  condensing 
to  an  apparently  concrete  and  even  personal  presence,  so  that 
it  would  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  a  person,  and  yet  in 
the  course  of  the  meditation  this  would  melt  again  into  an 
abstraction,  and  in  the  less  imaginative  passages  be  regarded 
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in  its  original  character  purely  as  a  mode  of  thought  or  action. 
To  apply  to  the  product  of  such  a  process  the  logic  of  the  West, 
or  to  attempt  to  bring  it  into  harmony,  say,  with  Locke’s  theory 
of  ideas,  is  unreasonable.  The  atmosphere  does  not  allow  of  so 
hard  a  definition  of  personality  as  that  which  may  be  either 
affirmed  or  denied. 

(cl)  Source. — Wisdom  originates  in  God.  She 
‘came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High’ 
(24s).  ‘  Wisdom  was  created  together  with  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  womb’  ( 1 l4).  She  exclaims,  ‘  He  created 
me  from  the  beginning,  before  the  world’  (249). 
As  with  Pr  822,  the  Arian  controversy  has  given 
a  factitious  importance  to  this  sentence.  Wisdom 
is  identified  with  Christ ;  and  thus  the  Arian 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  a  creature,  that  He  was 
created,  not  begotten  by  God  and  not  eternal, 
appears  to  have  clear  support.  It  is  probable 
that  Sirach  is  dependent  on  Proverbs,  and  the 
rendering  of  LXX  (e/mc re)  is  doubtful.*  But  the 
much  debated  point  is  of  little  real  importance  ; 
indeed,  it  is  of  no  valuet  ill  we  grant  that  Wisdom 
in  Proverbs  and  Sirach  is  (1)  personal,  and  (2) 
identical  with  Christ.  The  denial  of  (1)  in  the 
previous  paragraph  carries  with  it  the  exclusion  of 
(2).  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  Arian  concep¬ 
tion,  we  still  have  the  idea  of  the  creation  of 
wisdom  to  account  for.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  allegorical  personification  in 
conjunction  with  the  thought  that  wisdom  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  God.  That  has  a  twofold  signification, 
corresponding  to  the  two  aspects  of  wisdom  First, 
God  is  the  source  of  His  own  wisdom.  He  has 
not  to  learn  ;  all  His  plans  and  purposes  spring 
from  His  own  mind.  Secondly,  mankind  learns 
wisdom  from  God  ;  it  is  His  gift  to  His  children. 
Wisdom  is  with  all  flesh  according  to  God’s 
‘gift’ ( l10). 

(e)  Characteristics.  —  There  is  an  intellectual 
element  in  wisdom,  which  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  mind.  The  opposite  of  wisdom  is  folly,  a 
stupid  and  brutish  thing.  The  Divine  side  of  wis¬ 
dom  most  clearly  exhibits  this  character.  Wisdom 
created  by  God  is  with  God,  and  therefore  is  seen 
in  His  presence  and  works.  Nevertheless,  Sirach 
makes  very  little  reference  to  the  manifestation 
of  wisdom  in  Nature  or  Providence.  The  whole 
stress  is  on  this  Divine  gift  as  an  object  of 
aspiration  for  mankind.  Wisdom  is  seen  as  the 
best  of  all  human  possessions.  The  sublimity  of 
wisdom  is  set  forth  in  order  to  fire  the  enthusiasm 
of  men  to  have  their  lives  enriched  with  the 
Divine  grace.  This  is  just  the  same  as  in  Pro¬ 
verbs.  So  also  are  two  further  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  wisdom.  First,  it  is  moral.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  practical  reason,  not  the  specula¬ 
tive.  Its  realm  is  ethics,  not  metaphysics.  It  is 
not  a  philosophy  for  solving  the  riddle  of  the 
universe;  it  is  a  guide  to  conduct.  The  ethics  is 
not  discussed  theoretically  ;  there  is  no  theory  of 
ethics.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  practical,  and  the 
treatment  of  wisdom  is  didactic  and  hortatory. 
Sirach  even  discourages  speculation,  in  directing 
the  attention  solely  to  conduct — 

‘  Seek  not  things  that  are  too  hard  tor  thee, 

And  search  not  out  things  that  are  above  thy  strength. 

The  things  that  have  been  commanded  thee,  think  there¬ 
upon  ; 

For  thou  hast  no  need  of  the  things  that  are  secret  ’  (321-  22), 

Second,  it  is  religious.  Wisdom  here,  as  in  Pro¬ 
verbs,  is  identified  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The 
way  to  attain  wisdom  is  to  keep  the  Law — 

‘  If  thou  desire  wisdom,  keep  the  commandments, 

And  the  Lord  shall  give  her  unto  thee  freely  ’  (l26). 


*  The  Hebrew  of  Proverbs  (nip)  is  rendered  in  RV  as  well  as 
AV  ‘ possessed.’  Still  RVm  has  ‘formed,’  in  agreement  with 
Bertheau,  Zockler,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch  has  the 
similar  word  ‘  produced  ’ ;  moreover,  Syr.  and  Targ.  agree  with 
the  LXX.  In  Pr  4?  nip  is  rendered  ‘get,’  and  certainly  there  it 
can  only  ljave  that  meaning. 
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Like  Proverbs,  Sirach  contains  a  quantity  of 
shrewd  woi'ldly  wisdom,  and  it  is  eminently 
prudential  in  aim  ;  but  it  is  the  better  self  that 
is  considered,  and  the  higher  interests,  rather 
than  wealth  and  pleasure,  that  are  studied.  In 
this  way  the  whole  book  is  concerned  with  the 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  wisdom. 

2.  Baruch.  — The  eloquent  celebration  of  the 
praises  of  wisdom  in  this  book,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  1st  cent.  a.D.  (see  DB,  art. 

‘  Baruch  ’),  is  on  similar  lines  to  Sirach.  Wisdom 
is  like  choice  treasure,  to  be  sought  out  from  far. 
But  since  she  is  above  the  clouds  or  beyond  the 
sea,  no  man  can  be  expected  to  reach  so  far. 
There  is  only  One  who  can  do  this.  1  He  that 
knoweth  all  things  knoweth  her  ’  (332).  Here  the 
idea  is  different  from  that  of  Sirach.  Wisdom 
is  not  created  by  God,  but  is  found  by  Him,  as 
though  an  independent  pre-existence — ‘  He  found 
her  out  with  His  understanding’  (ib.).  But  the 
personification  is  thinner  and  more  pallid  than  in 
Sirach.  There  is  no  real  dualism.  The  language 
is  little  more  than  a  metaphorical  expression  of 
the  idea  that  God  has  the  wisdom  which  is  above 
human  reach.  Still  it  goes  on  into  a  sort  of 
myth,  for  Wisdom  thus  discovered  by  God  hidden 
in  some  remote  region  afterwards  appears  on 
earth  and  becomes  conversant  with  men  (337). 
Here  we  have  a  curious  parallel  to  the  Johannine 
conception  of  the  Word  originally  with  God  and 
then  becoming  incarnate  and  dwelling  with  men. 
But  Baruch  has  no  conception  of  incarnation,  and 
the  idea  has  no  place  in  the  Hebrew  personification 
of  wisdom. 

3.  Wisdom. — (a)  The  nature  of  Wisdom. — Al¬ 
though,  as  an  Alexandrian  work  in  touch  with 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom  carries  the 
doctrine  of  Hokhmcih  a  stage  forward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Philo,  it  is  essentially  Jewish,  and  its  idea 
of  wisdom  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of 
Proverbs  and  Sirach,  but  with  additions,  some  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  Hellenic  influences. 
The  essential  Hebrew  elements,  however,  remain. 
While  a  movement  of  intellect,  wisdom  is  practical, 
moral,  and  religious.  We  are  no  more  in  the 
regions  of  metaphysics  or  even  abstract  ethical 
speculation  than  in  the  Palestinian  literature. 
Thus  we  read — 

‘  For  her  true  beginning  is  desire  of  discipline  ; 

And  the  care  for  discipline  is  love  of  her  ’  (617). 

( b )  Personification. — The  personification  of  Wis¬ 

dom,  though  still  very  shadowy,  is  a  little  more 
accentuated  than  in  Sirach.  Wisdom  is  described 
as  ‘  a  spirit  ’  ( l6),  and  as  such  seems  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  ‘the  spirit  of  God’  (v.7).  In  answer  to 
Solomon’s  prayer  God  gave  him  ‘a  spirit  of  wis¬ 
dom  ’  (77).  1  She  is  a  breath  of  the  power  of  God  ’ 

(726).  She  sits  as  God’s  ‘assessor’  (Drummond)  by 
His  side  on  His  throne  (94).  When,  however, 
various  functions,  such  as  Creation  and  Providence, 
seem  to  be  ascribed  to  her,  this  cannot  be  as  to  a 
personal  agent,  because  they  are  also  ascribed  to 
God  ( e.g .  91- 2).  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  God  is 
thought  of  as  doing  these  things  by  means  of  His 
wisdom. 

(c)  Attributes. — A  string  of  21  attributes,  in 
thoroughly  Greek  style,  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  Wisdom  (722ff‘).  Among  other  things,  she  is  said 
to  be  ‘  only  begotten  ’  (fxovoyevls,  the  very  word 
used  of  Christ  in  Jn  l14- 18  316- 18  and  1  Jn  49,  though 
RY  of  Wisdom  renders  it  here  ‘alone  in  kind,’ 
having  1  sole  born  ’  in  the  margin).  Further,  wis¬ 
dom  is  described  as  ‘  a  clear  effluence  of  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty  ’  and  an  ‘  effulgence  (awavyaa/xu, 
whence  He  Is)  from  everlasting  light  ’  (725-  26).  She 
is  free  from  all  defilement,  beneficent,  beautiful. 

(d)  Functions. — Divine  functions  are  ascribed  to 
Wisdom,  since  it  is  by  His  wisdom  that  God  per. 
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forms  them.  (1)  Creation.  She  is  ‘the  artificer 
of  all  things’  (722),  ‘  an  artificer  of  the  things  that 
are  ’  (86).  (2)  Providence.  The  function  of  wisdom 

in  providence  is  much  dwelt  on.  Wisdom  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  watching  over 
men  and  directing  the  course  of  history.  Patri¬ 
archal  history  from  Adam  downward  is  described 
as  thus  under  the  charge  of  wisdom.  (3)  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  picture  of  Wisdom  as  the  effulgence 
from  everlasting  light  points  to  this.  She  is  also 
described  as  ‘  an  unspotted  mirror  of  the  working 
of  God,  and  an  image  (eintiv,  cf.  2  Cor  44,  Col  l15)  of 
His  goodness  ’  (726) ;  in  attaining  to  wisdom  we  come 
to  know  the  ways  of  God. 

(e)  Wisdom  as  a  human  acquisition.  — While 
wisdom  is  described  in  its  relation  to  God  as  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  infinite  range  of  the  Divine 
activities,  it  is  also  represented  from  another  point 
of  view  as  a  treasure  which  mankind  is  invited  to 
seek.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  wisdom  suggested 
in  Baruch  is  not  found  here.  On  the  contrary,  we 
read  that — 

‘Easily  is  she  beheld  of  them  that  love  her, 

A»d  found  of  them  that  seek  her '  (612). 

Moreover,  there  is  no  limitation  of  Jewish  ex¬ 
clusiveness  in  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  great¬ 
est  of  God’s  gifts,  ‘for  wisdom  is  a  spirit  that 
loveth  man  ’  (l6).  When  a  little  later  we  read  that 
‘the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  world’ 
(tt]v  olKovfdvTji’,  ‘the  inhabited  earth,’  RVm),  the 
breadth  of  Hellenism  seen  throughout  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  movement,  first  Jewish,  later  Christian, 
is  here  apparent.  While  Wisdom  is  identified  with 
the  Law  in  the  Palestinian  work  Sirach,  here  all 
true  enlightenment,  pagan  as  well  as  Jewish,  must 
be  included  in  this  far-reaching  wisdom.  At  the 
same  time,  this  widespread  wisdom  is  very  different 
from  Greek  philosophy.  The  practical,  ethical 
element  which  is  essential  to  the  Hebrew  Hokhmah 
is  always  its  chief  constituent.  Moreover,  the 
homelier  conception  of  wisdom  as  an  exalted 
prudence  serviceable  in  worldly  affairs,  which  is 
often  apparent  in  Proverbs  and  Sirach,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom. 

(/)  Anticipations  of  Christology. — With  this  con¬ 
ception  of  wisdom  we  cannot  claim  the  identity 
of  terms  (aTravyaa/xa,  dKwv,  \6yos)  which  are  here 
applied  to  wisdom  and  in  the  NT  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  an  indication  of  any  clear  anticipation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  It  is  rather  the  other  way.  St.  Paul 
and  the  author  of  Hebrews  knew  Wisdom,  and 
made  use  of  expressions  in  the  book  for  their  own 
purposes,  giving  to  them  a  richer  Christian  mean¬ 
ing.  Nor  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  use  of  the 
word  AAyos  as  closely  associated  with  wisdom  is 
any  real  anticipation  of  the  \6yos  doctrine  of  Philo. 
In  Wis  91  we  read— 

‘  O  God  of  the  fathers,  and  Lord  who  keepest  thy  mercy, 

Who  madest  all  things  by  thy  word 1  (o  rroiritrccs  tcl  xccvrct,  tv 
Xoyai  trou). 

This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Creation  story 
in  Gn  1,  so  that  we  must  understand  \6yos  in  the 
sense  of  ‘word’  (lyt,  in  the  familiar  OT  expression 
‘  the  word  of  the  Lord’).  But  Philo  uses  Aoyoj  in 
the  Stoic  sense  of  ‘  reason.’  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  transition  to  this  meaning  has  begun  in 
Wis.,  because  the  line  immediately  following  that 
just  quoted  is,  ‘  and  by  thy  wisdom  thou  formedst 
man  (Wis  9-).  Thus  A6yos  is  treated  as  parallel  to 
wisdom.  In  any  case  \6yos  is  a  rational  word,  not 
a  mere  utterance  of  the  voice,  but  a  word  with 
thought,  reason  in  it.  Still,  the  author  elsewhere 
uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  ‘  word  ’  as  the  implied 
reference  to  Gn  1  indicates  that  he  does  here.*  It 


*  Aoyof  occurs  15  times  in  Wisdom  (viz.  18. 10  22. 17. 20  09. 
716  88.  18  91  129  1012  1815.  22).  In  13  of  these  instance8  there  jfJ 
question  that  it  means  *  word.’  Of  the  2  remaining  cases  one 
that  now  under  consideration  ;  the  other  is  22— ‘  And  while  o 


would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  Jn  1 1  is  an 
echo  of  Wis  91.  Still  there  is  much  more  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  can  be  derived 
in  any  way  from  this  simple  statement,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  reminds  us  more  of  Philo  than  of 
Wisdom.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
in  John  as  in  Wisdom  \6yos  is  used  in  the  common 
Biblical  sense  of  ‘  word  ’ ;  but  that  there  are  also 
associations  with  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ascribing  to  the  \6yos  as  ‘  word  ’  some  of  the 
attributes  which  Philo  had  ascribed  to  his  Adyos  as 
‘reason.’  Accordingly  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  be  said  to  combine  reminiscences  both 
of  Wisdom  and  of  Philo,  together  with  its  own 
original  Christian  ideas. 

iii.  Anticipation  of  Christian  Doctrines. 
— Anticipations  of  the  Christ  idea,  either  as  Mes¬ 
siah  or  as  Wisdom,  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  sections.  It  remains  to  be  seen  for  what 
other  Christian  doctrines  preparation  is  made  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — This  subject  is  treated 
very  fully  in  DB,  Extra  Vol.  art.  ‘Development 
of  Doctrine,’  pp.  276-281.  All  that  is  called  for 
here  is  to  indicate  those  phases  of  the  doctrine 
that  approach  the  Christian  idea.  1  Maccabees  is 
remarkable  for  its  omission  of  any  direct  reference 
to  God.  But  although  (according  to  the  best  text) 
the  name  of  God  does  not  appear,  He  is  thought  of 
under  the  euphemism  ‘  heaven  ’  ( e.g .  1  Mac  318). 
Therefore  we  must  take  the  omission  of  the  sacred 
name  as  an  indication  of  the  reverence  that  feared 
to  mention  it,  which  was  characteristic  of  a  later 
Judaism.  This  went  with  the  growing  conception 
of  the  Divine  transcendence  which  was  not  an 
anticipation  of  Christianity,  but  the  reverse,  and 
against  which  Christianity  was  a  reaction.  Still  it 
prepared  for  Christianity  by  emphasizing  the  need 
of  some  intermediary  power  to  bring  man  into 
contact  with  God,  a  mediating  Christ.  While  no 
hint  of  anything  of  the  kind  is  dropped  in  the 
historical  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  soil  is  here 
prepared  for  it  by  the  very  barrenness  of  religion  in 
lack  of  it.  The  popular  tales  in  the  Apocrypha  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  material  to  the  conception  of  God. 
The  fierce  patriotism  of  Judith  falls  back  on  the 
ancient  appropriation  of  Jehovah  for  Israel;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  theological  narrow¬ 
ing,  since  the  thought  is  not  turned  to  any  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  God.  In  the  Wisdom 
literature,  however,  we  may  look  for  some  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine.  Negatively  Ave  see  this  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  anthropomorphism  that  fear¬ 
lessly  asserted  itself  in  the  OT.  Not  only  is  there 
no  approach  to  a  theophany  in  human  form,  but 
the  human  features  often  poetically  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  older  literature  do  not  appear.  This, 
again,  goes  Avith  the  growing  feeling  of  Divine 
transcendence,  Avhich  is  alien  to  Christianity.  But 
it  is  also  an  indication  of  a  spiritual  conception 
that  may  be  taken  as  anticipatory  of  the  spiritual 
idea  of  God  in  the  NT.  In  Sirach,  God  is  not  so 
much  too  remote,  but  rather  too  great  for  men  to 
understand  His  nature — 

‘  When  ye  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  ye  can; 

For  even  yet  will  he  exceed  ’  (Sir  4330). 

God  is  addressed  as  ‘  Father  and  Master  of  my  life  ’ 
(231),  and  ‘  Father  and  God  of  my  life’  (v.4),  Avhich 
implies  the  Divine  fatherhood  of  the  individual,  a 
doctrine  only  just  reached  in  the  latest  OT  teach¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  the  goodness  of  God  extends  to  all 
mankind  (1813).  In  Wisdom,  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenic  thought,  the  idealizing  process  is  pushed 
further.  God  is  the  ‘eternal  light’  (Wis  725),  so 
that  wisdom  which  irradiates  the  world  is  the 

heart  beateth,  reason  is  a  spark.’  Here  it  is  human  reason  that 
is  referred  to.  In  every  case  where  XoyK  is  predicated  of  God 
the  sense  is  ‘  word.'  See  especially  129  1822, 
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effluence  from  this  central  fountain  of  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  idea 
of  creation  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  notion 
of  pre-existent  matter.  God  creates  the  world  out 
of  ‘  formless  matter  ’  (11 17),  and  creation  is  described 
as  being  ‘impressed,’  like  wax  by  the  seal  (196). 
The  motive  of  creation  was  love,  and  God  hates 
nothing  that  He  has  made,  loving  all  things  that 
are  (ll24).  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  in  another  place 
that  God  only  loves  him  who  dwells  with  wisdom 
(728).  The  seeming  inconsistency  may  be  reconciled 
if  we  understand  that  here  we  have  the  more  special 
personal  affection  of  Divine  friendship. 

2.  The  Fall  and  Original  Sin. — While  Gn  3  con¬ 
tains  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  (1)  it  does 
not  attribute  this  to  the  devil,  not  identifying  the 
serpent  with  Satan,  but  treating  it  simply  as  the 
most  subtle  of  beasts  ;  and  (2)  it  does  not  affirm  that 
either  sin  or  death  visits  the  whole  race  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  primary  offence  and  its  doom.  But 
both  of  these  ideas  appear  in  Christianity  ;  and  the 
latter  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
who  does  not  give  it  as  part  of  the  new  teaching, 
but  assumes  that  it  is  already  an  accepted  belief. 
St.  Paul  simply  appeals  to  it  as  a  basis  for  his 
analogous  teaching  concerning  Christ.  Thus  he 
writes,  ‘  as  through  the  one  man’s  disobedience  the 
many  were  made  sinners  ’  (Ro  519),  and  similarly 
with  the  second  part  of  the  doctrine,  ‘as  in  Adam 
all  die’  (1  Co  1522).  Therefore  these  ideas  must 
have  grown  up  apart  from  the  OT.  Now  we 
find  them  in  the  Apocr.  Wisdom  literature,  both 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrian,  c.g.  the  Palestinian 
teaching — 

‘  From  a  woman  was  the  beginning  of  sin  ; 

And  because  of  her  we  all  die’  (Sir  2o'-0) — 

an  easy  inference  from  Gn  3,  but  never  made  in 
the  OT.  Then  there  is  the  Alexandrian  teaching, 
*  By  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death  entered  into  the 
world  ’  (Wis  224). 

Gratz  regards  this  as  a  Christian  interpolation  ;  but  Dr.  Drum¬ 
mond  shows  that  his  three  reasons  for  this  view  do  not  appear 
to  have  much  force.  (1)  Gratz  objects  that  the  clause  disturbs 
the  connexion  of  the  passage,  but  it  balances  the  previous 
statement — 

‘  God  created  man  for  incorruption, 

And  made  him  an  image  of  his  own  proper  being’  (v.23) ; 
for  thus  we  have  the  antithesis  which  is  one  of  the  common 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry.  (2)  For  Gratz  to  assert  that  it  has 
for  him  ‘  absolutely  no  sense,’  is  a  criticism  that  would  apply 
to  it  equally  whoever  wrote  it.  (3)  The  fact  that  it  is  without 
parallel  in  other  Jewish  writings  must  not  be  taken  as  con¬ 
demning  it.  The  idea  is  familiar  in  Christian  literature ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  specifically  Christian  about  it,  since  it  simply 
results  from  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  devil  to  the 
Genesis  narrative,  with  the  exercise  of  some  imagination  as  to 
the  Evil  Spirit’s  motive.  Moreover,  Milton’s  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  envy  as  that  motive  in  Paradise  Lost ,  shows  that,  to  a 
great  poet  at  all  events,  the  expression  is  not  without  a  reason¬ 
able  meaning.  The  author  of  Wisdom  is  a  sufficiently  brilliant 
writer  to  have  struck  out  these  ideas  and  made  the  inferences 
without  any  antecedent  example.  Dahne  considers  the  passage 
to  be  allegorical,  because  the  notion  of  ‘  an  evil  principle  in 
opposition  to  the  Divine  is  foreign  to  pure  Alexandrianism.’ 
Accordingly  he  applies  Philo’s  interpretation  of  Gn  3  to  it,  and 
understands  the  word  to  stand  for  the  serpent  as  an 

image  of  carnal  pleasure.  But  why  should  not  the  writer 
mention  the  serpent  if  he  meant  it  ?  Since  i  $mj3o\os  appears 
in  the  LXX  for  ‘  the  Satan,’  it  is  impossible  that  a  Jew  who  was 
familiar  with  that  version  would  use  the  word  in  an  entirely 
original  way  for  a  reptile.  The  story  of  fallen  angels  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature  (see  Drummond, 
Philo  Judaeus,  p.  195  f.).  That,  however,  Wisdom  does  not 
teach  the  total  depravity  of  the  race,  we  may  infer  from  its 
singling  out  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  as  deserving  to  be 
extirpated  because  of  their  innate  vice.  ‘  Their  nature  by  birth 
was  evil  ’  (1210) ;  ‘  they  were  a  seed  accursed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ’  (v.11).  Here  a  doctrine  of  heredity  is  implied ;  but  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  Canaanites,  who  are  regarded  as  of  an  in- 
veterately  and  hopelessly  evil  stock.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
other  peoples  are  not  so  bad. 

The  late  date  of  2  Esdras  removes  it  out  of  the 
category  of  anticipations  of  Christianity.  Still,  as 
a  Jewish  work  it  witnesses  to  Jewish  thoughts 
which  have  their  roots  in  an  earlier  period.  Now 
this  book  distinctly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  original 


sin.  The  angel  Uriel  undertakes  to  teach  Esdras 
‘  wherefore  the  heart  is  wicked  ’  (2  Es  44).  In  an 
earlier  passage  the  sin  of  the  race  was  traced  to 
Adam  (321).  The  pessimism  of  the  book  is  espe¬ 
cially  gloomy  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Esdras 
declares  that  ‘  it  had  been  better  that  the  earth 
had  not  given  thee  Adam,  or  else,  when  it  had 
given  him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning’ 
(746).  Though  it  was  Adam  who  sinned,  the  evil 
did  not  fall  on  him  alone,  but  on  all  of  us  who 
come  from  him  ( v. 4S). 

3.  Redemption. — There  is  nothing  approaching 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha.  The  NT  teachers  had  to  go  back  beyond 
all  this  literature  to  Is  53  for  the  seed  thoughts  of 
their  specific  teaching  on  this  subject.  In  the 
Messianic  ideas,  as  far  as  these  appear  in  the 
Apocrypha,  which  we  have  seen  is  but  meagrely, 
there  are  the  two  thoughts  of  God  redeeming  His 
people,  and  the  Christ  coming  as  a  personal  re¬ 
demption.  There  is  no  anticipation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross.  The  sombre  prediction  of  the  death 
of  the  Christ  in  2  Es.  (later  than  the  Christian 
gospel,  as  it  is)  contains  no  hint  that  this  is  either 
sacrificial  or  redemptive.  The  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God  in  delivering  His  people  are  frequently  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  with  no  specific  doctrine  of  salvation. 
The  Hokhmah  teaching  would  suggest  that  escape 
from  sin  is  to  be  had  through  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom,  which  is  rooted  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
It  was  wisdom  that  brought  the  first  man  out  of 
his  fall  (Wis  101).  Tobit  has  the  great  OT  teach¬ 
ing  of  God’s  forgiveness  for  His  penitent  people 
whom  He  scourges  for  their  iniquity,  but  to  whom 
He  will  show  mercy.  If  they  turn  to  Him  with 
all  their  heart  and  soul  to  do  truth  before  Him, 
He  will  turn  to  them  (To  135-  6).  Sinners  must 
turn  and  do  righteousness  if  they  would  receive 
His  restoring  grace.  The  Patristic  idea  that  the 
‘  blessed  .  .  .  wood  .  .  .  through  which  cometh 
righteousness’  (Wis  147,  cf.  Ac  530,  1  P  224)  is  the 
cross,  ignores  the  context,  which  plainly  shows  that 
the  reference  is  to  Noah’s  Ark  (see  v.6). 

4.  Liberalizing  of  religion. — In  several  respects 
the  Apocrypha  shows  advance  beyond  the  narrower 
exclusiveness  of  Judaism.  The  historical  situation 
in  1  Mac.  did  not  encourage  this  movement.  When 
the  Jews  were  struggling  for  freedom  of  life  and 
worship  against  the  forcible  intrusion  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  for  missionary 
enthusiasm.  Judith  breathes  a  spirit  of  fiercest 
Jewish  patriotism.  But  Tobit  in  his  prayer  of 
rejoicing  declares  that  many  nations  shall  come 
from  far  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  with  gifts  in 
their  hands  (To  1311).  That  this  is  not  the  re¬ 
luctant  homage  of  subject  peoples  is  shown  by  the 
sequel,  where  we  read  about  ‘generations  of  genera¬ 
tions  ’  praising  God  with  songs  of  rejoicing.  Still 
all  this  is  ministering  to  the  glory  of  Jerusalem. 
Israel  is  exalted  in  the  honour  shown  to  her 
God.  The  Palestinian  Hokhmah  literature  is  not 
free  from  Jewish  narrowness.  In  Sirach,  God 
is  prayed  to  send  His  fear  on  all  nations.  But 
this  is  to  be  by  lifting  up  His  hand  against  them, 
so  that  they  may  see  His  mighty  power.  Still 
some  gracious  end  even  in  this  stern  treatment  of 
the  heathen  may  be  desired,  since  the  prayer  pro¬ 
ceeds,  ‘  And  let  them  know  thee,  as  we  also  have 
known  thee  ’  (Sir  365).  God  is  asked  to  hear  the 
prayer  of  His  suppliants  [Israel],  in  order  that  all 
on  the  earth  may  know  that  He  is  the  Lord,  the 
eternal  God  (v.17).  This  may  not  mean  more 
than  the  acknowledgment  of  God  for  His  glory 
and  for  the  reflexion  of  that  on  His  privileged 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  wisdom  has  a  widening  tendency  ;  for 
this  is  an  internal  grace,  not  an  external  privi¬ 
lege.  But  the  identification  of  wisdom  in  Sirach 
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with  interest  in  the  Law  (39')  tends  to  limit  this 
grace  itself  and  confine  it  to  Israel. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Alexandrian  teaching  of 
the  Hook  of  Wisdom  we  expect  a  wider  outlook. 
Here  also  the  national  privileges  of  Israel  are 
accentuated.  God  gave  oaths  and  covenants  of 
good  promises  to  the  nation’s  ancestors  (1221  188). 
Moreover,  ‘  the  righteous  ’  are  to  judge  the 
nations  and  have  rule  over  the  people  (38).  But 
since  the  domain  of  wisdom  is  world-wide  and 
‘the  spirit  of  God  tilleth  the  'world’  (l7),  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  world  at  large  would  benefit 
by  that  gracious  presence.  Princes  of  peoples  are 
invited  to  honour  wisdom  that  they  may  reign  for 
ever  (621),  an  invitation  necessarily  applying  to  the 
Gentile  world.  It  is  stated  in  a  general  way  that 
‘  the  W'ays  of  them  which  are  on  the  earth  ’  [more 
than  Israel]  were  corrected  by  wisdom  (9lf).  There 
is  a  magnificent  universalism  in  the  great  saying 
that  God  loves  all  things  that  are,  and  abhors  none 
of  the  things  that  He  has  made(ll24).  God’s  in¬ 
corruptible  spirit  is  in  all  things  (121)  ;  there  is  no 
other  God  that  careth  for  all  (v.13)  ;  His  sove¬ 
reignty  over  all  leads  Him  to  forbear  all  (v.16). 
But  further  than  this  the  book  does  not  go.  It 
contains  no  explicit  promise  of  redemption  or  of 
the  blessings  of  the  future  for  the  world  outside 
Israel,  though  it  would  be  no  illegitimate  inference 
from  these  large  ideas  concerning  the  presence  and 
activity  and  graciousness  of  God  the  whole  world 
over  to  conclude  that  such  good  things  were  not 
to  be  confined  to  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
only  were  the  Ganaanites  a  helplessly  evil  race, 
but  the  more  recent  oppressors  of  Israel,  whose 
gross  idolatry  is  scornfully  portrayed  at  large, 
after  the  manner  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  are  described 
as  ‘  prisoners  of  darkness  .  .  .  exiled  from  the 
eternal  providence’  (172).  For  other  heathen 
people  allowance  is  made  on  account  of  their- 
ignorance.  ‘  For  these  men  there  is  but  small 
blame :  for  they  too,  peradventure,  do  but  go 
astray’  (138). 

5.  Resurrection,  and  Immortality. — With  regard 
to  no  other  subject  is  advance  from  the  OT  stand¬ 
point  towards  that  of  the  NT  more  apparent  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  distinction  between  Palestinian 
and  Alexandrian  conceptions  is  here  very  marked, 
the  Palestinian  writings  promising  resurrection,  the 
Alexandrian  making  no  reference  to  a  resurrection, 
but  adopting  the  Greek  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  more  conservative  books  of  the 
former  school,  Tobit,  Sirach,  and  1  Mac.,  contain  no 
reference  to  the  resurrection  or  the  future  life  in  any 
form,  retaining  only  the  old  gloomy  Hebrew  notion 
of  Sheol,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  writings 
is  not  Gehenna,  not  a  place  of  punishment.  ‘  There 
are  no  chastisements  in  Sheol  ’  (Sir  414,  Heb.  mar., 
and  LXX).*  According  to  Tobit,  Sheol  is  an 
‘eternal  place’  (3*)  where  life  is  extinct.  ‘  All  the 
rew'ards  of  faithfulness  enumerated  by  the  dying 
Mattathias  (1  Mac  2s2'61)  are  limited  to  this  life’ 
(Charles,  Eschat.  p.  219).  In  Judith  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  is  threatened  to  the  enemies  of  Israel  (1617) ; 
but  nothing  is  said  about  a  future  life  for  God’s 
people.  2  Mac.,  an  epitome  of  the  five  books  of 
Jason  of  Gyrene  (228),  contains  a  clear  doctrine  of 
resurrection  to  eternal  life  (7s),  which  is  denied 
to  the  non-Israelite  (v.14)  ;  this  is  a  bodily  resur¬ 
rection  (7H-  22,  23),  and  it  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  brethren  similarly  privileged  (v.2S).  In 
2  Esdras  we  have  *  the  day  of  judgment  ’  ( 12s4).  A 
first  resurrection  may  be  suggested  by  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  ‘  those  that  will  be  with  him  ’  in  the  day 
of  God’s  Son  (13s2).  The  end  will  come  when  the 

*  Dr.  Charles  points  out  that  the  reference  to  Gehenna  in  Sir 
717  ia  undoubtedly  corrupt,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  out¬ 
look  of  the  writer  as  to  the  future,  and  is  not  supported  by  the 
Heb.,  Syr.,  and  best  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  (E schfCtOlOQ y ,  p.  i(34). 


number  of  those  like  Ezra  is  complete  (438).  Till 
then  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  shall  wander  about 
in  torment  while  God’s  servants  will  be  at  rest 
(775).  These  spirits  of  the  wicked  will  be  tor¬ 
mented  in  seven  ways  (vv.81-87),  and  after  the  final 
judgment  even  more  grievously  (v.84).  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  kept  the  ways  of  the 
Most  High  shall  have  joy  in  seven  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  seven  orders,  during  the  intermediate 
period,  and  after  the  judgment  receive  glory  (v.95), 
when  ‘  their  face  shall  shine  as  the  sun,’  and  ‘they 
shall  be  made  like  unto  the  light  of  the  stars, 
being  henceforth  incorruptible’  (v.97). 

In  Wisdom  there  is  no  idea  of  resurrection.  The 
body  is  the  temporary  earthly  burden  (915)  of  a 
pre-existent  soul  (820).  Immortality  is  for  the 
soul,  but  not  by  nature  or  necessity.  It  is  attained 
through  wisdom  (813-  17).  Still  it  was  God’s  design 
that  man  should  enjoy  it,  for  He  ‘  created  man 
for  incorruption  ’  (223).  ‘  The  souls  of  the  right¬ 

eous  are  in  the  hand  of  God  ’  (31),  at  peace,  with 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  ‘  The  righteous  live 
for  ever  ’  (v. ls).  The  wicked  have  no  hope  in  their 
death.  They  will  be  dashed  speechless  to  the 
ground  ;  and  yet  their  fate  does  not  seem  to  be 
annihilation,  for  ‘they  shall  lie  utterly  w^aste,  anil 
they  shall  be  in  anguish  ’  (419).  But  there  is  no 
definite  statement  of  eternal  punishment. 

iv.  Use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Church. — Our  Apocr.,  which  consists  of 
Jewish  writings  contained  in  the  Vulg.  but  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew’  OT,  rests  primarily  on  the 
LXX,  and  that  was  the  version  of  the  OT  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Christians.  Being  thus  the  Scriptures  in  the 
hands  of  the  NT  writers,  the  LXX  introduced 
the  Apocr.  to  them  together  with  the  books  of  our 
OT.  But  most  of  the  NT  writers  knew  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Matthew.  The  only  certain  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  author  of  Hebrew’s,  to  whom  probably 
we  should  add  St.  Luke ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  two  men,  being  the  most 
scholarly  NT  writers,  were  not  unacquainted  with 
the  limits  of  the  Palestinian  Canon.  No  NT  writer 
names  any  book  of  the  Apocr.,  nor  is  there  any 
direct  quotation  from  one  of  these  books  in  the 
NT.  Phrases  from  some  of  them  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  books  were  used  by  the  writers 
in  whom  they  occur,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  regarded  them  as  authoritative.  On 
the  other  hand,  2  Esdras  borrows  from  the  NT, 
especially  from  the  Apocalypse.  2  Es  83  is  an  echo 
of  Mt  2048.  The  only  books  of  our  Apocr.  to  which 
reference  can  be  manifestly  traced  in  the  NT 
are  the  works  of  Wisdom  literature,  Wisdom  and 
Sirach,  especially  the  former  ;  and  the  NT  waiters 
who  most  evidently  make  allusion  to  phrases  in 
those  books  are  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  the 
author  of  Hebrews.  Since  these  writers  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary,  the  inquirer 
is  referred  to  DB  articles,  ‘  Wisdom,’  ‘  Sirach,’ 
‘  Apocrypha,’  and  those  on  the  various  NT  books. 

Coming  to  the  special  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  we  note  that  Jesus  Christ  never  names 
or  distinctly  cites  any  of  the  books  of  the  Apocr., 
nor  are  any  of  them  mentioned  or  directly  quoted 
by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  Nevertheless  there 
seem  to  be  several  reminiscences  of  Wisdom  and 
Sirach,  if  not  direct  allusions  to  those  books  in  the 
Gospels. 

Wis  37  has  been  connected  with  Mt  1348 ;  but  the  Gospel 
phrase  can  be  better  derived  from  Dn  1 23,  for  in  both  cases  the 
same  verb  is  used  —  ix>.x^outri[v],  while  in  Wis.  the  verb  is 
x»K\xfj.4'cu tnv.  Wis  38  ‘They  shall  judge  (xpivoutriv)  the  nations’ 
may  be  alluded  to  in  Mt  1988  « judging  (xphovrss)  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  ’ ;  and,  if  so,  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  our 
Lord’s  modifications  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectations,  showing 
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that  the  judgment  which  the  Jews  reserved  for  Gentiles  was  to 
come  upon  Israel.  Possibly  Wis  44  is  alluded  to  in  Mt  719.  But 
Wis  91  (0  itatrnrxs  c«  stccvtci  iv  koyx  <rcv)  may  be  more  than  antici¬ 
pation  of  Jn  13  ;  it  may  have  suggested  the  idea  in  the  Gospel, 
though  the  entirely  different  language  S/’  xyrtv  iyiviro) 

with  reference  to  the  function  of  the  Logos  in  creation  excludes 
the  notion  of  actual  quotation.  Wis  15?  ‘  when  he  is  required 
(xrrxmiOiis)  to  render  back  the  soul  (rijs  which  w'as  lent 

him’  is  suggested  by  Lk  122<>  1  this  night  is  thy  soul  (ri,v  -^oxw 
rov)  required  (xxxirovirui)  of  thee.’  Perhaps  ‘  the  darkness  that 
should  afterwards  receive  them  ’  (Wis  1721)  suggested  our  Lord’s 
image  of  ‘  outer  darkness  ’  (Mt  812)  as  the  fate  of  the  lost ;  but 
the  idea  is  too  general  to  make  any  connexion  evident.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mt  1244- 42  should  not  be  cited  as  a  reference  to 
Wis  416  ;  nor  Lk  1247-  48  for  Wis  6s  ;  nor  Jn  717  for  Wis  612  ;  nor 
Mt  2534  for  Wis  98  ;  nor  Mt  44  for  Wis  lb28.  The  last  instance  is 
a  declared  quotation  from  the  OT,  and  the  other  cases  are  too 
vague  to  allow  of  any  identification. 

Sir  215  ‘They  that  love  (xyxrruvrss)  him  will  keep  (rnpri/rovtriv) 
his  ways’  may  well  have  suggested  the  language  in  Jn  1428 
1  If  a  man  love  (xyxxx)  me  he  will  keep  (mprurtf  my  word.’ 
Sir  44  ‘Turn  not  away  (ju.ii  xroo-rp'e^rps)  thy  face  from  a  poor 
man  ’  suggests  to  us  Mt  542  ‘  From  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee,  turn  not  thou  away  (ui  xxo<rTpx$ris).’  Sir  714  ‘  Repeat 
not  thy  words  in  thy  prayer’  suggests  Mt  67,  but  here  the 
Greek  is  very  different ;  Sir  If)14  1  The  Lord  cast  down  the 
thrones  of  rulers,  and  set  the  meek  in  their  stead,’  is  probably 
the  source  of  Lk  1»2,  which  is  nearer  to  it  than  to  Job  5 11  or  Ps 
1478,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  thrones.’  Possibly  Sir 
1119  suggested  Lk  1218  ;  Sir  121  has  been  associated  with  Mt  78, 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  suggested  Didache  1 ;  Sir  192l  is  too 
general  and  obvious  to  have  suggested  Mt  2129,  which  is  more 
definite  and  specific ;  Sir  2iu  ‘  He  that  keepeth  the  law  be- 
cometh  master  of  the  interest  thereof  ’  is  a  fine  anticipation  of 
Jn  7*7 ;  Sir  239  anticipates  our  Lord’s  rebuke  of  swearing  (Mt 
533.  34),  but  is  less  specific  ;  the  metaphor  of  the  vine  in  Jn  15lfr- 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  Sir  2417,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Is  5lff-,  if  by  any  passage  ;  Mt  614  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  Sir  282  ‘  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he 
hath  done  thee  :  and  then  thy  sins  shall  be  pardoned  when 
thou  prayest.’  The  association  of  Mt  fil*  with  Sir  2912,  proposed 
by  Daubney,  is  very  doubtful  ;  equally  vague  is  that  of  Mt  1627 
■with  Sir  S224  ‘  He  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord  shall  suffer  no  loss.’ 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  slight  resemblances  are  probably 
purely  accidental.  Lk  l17b  irrnTrpi-ipxr  xxphix;  xxnpuv  itr) 
rixvx  evidently  comes  from  Sir  481°  imtrTpi^xt  xxphixv  tut  pop 
rrpos  ulov.  The  peculiarity  of  thought  and  phrase  is  too  striking 
for  an  accidental  coincidence.  But  that  it  is  a  reminiscence  and 
not  a  direct  quotation  is  clear  from  the  three  changes  of  words 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  since  the  sense  remains 
the  same,  viz.  singular  for  plural ;  x pin  for  It/  ;  viov  for  tzzvx. 
The  following  clause  in  the  parallelism  is  entirely  different  in 
the  two  texts,  so  that  either  the  conclusion  was  quite  forgotten 
or  a  new  conclusion  was  deliberately  formed.  In  Luke  we  have 
‘  and  the  disobedient  to  walk  in  the  wisdom  of  the  just,’  while 
the  clause  in  Sir.  is  ‘and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.’  The 
expression  ‘  the  wisdom  of  the  just’  in  Luke  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  title  of  Sirach,  which  was  probably  originally 
simply  ‘  Wisdom.’  In  codex  B  this  is  called  LOL I A  2EIPAX  ; 
and  in  the  Syriac,  STD  131  ttnaDn.  Similarly  at  the  end  of 
the  Hebrew  text  it  is  described  as  ‘  the  wisdom  of  Simeon  ben 
Jeshua  ben  Eleazar  ben  Sira.’  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke 
has  not  the  LXX  word  for  wisdom  (irtxplx),  his  phrase  being  iv 
(fpov-hms  hxxix v.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  data 
seems  to  be  that  both  Wisdom  and  Sirach  were  known  to  Mat., 
Luke,  John,  or  to  collectors  of  Logia  of  Jesus  earlier  than  those 
Gospels,  that  Sirach  especially  was  used  by  the  author  of  the 
Magnificat,  and  that  our  Lord  seems  to  have  made  use  of  both 
books,  Sirach  more  probably  than  Wisdom. 

While  the  special  subjects  of  this  Dictionary  do 
not  call  for  a  study  of  the  Apocr.  in  later  times, 
a  topic  exhaustively  treated  in  DB,  vol.  i.  pp.  120- 
123,  a  brief  resume  of  its  history  in  the  Church 
may  he  here  added.  The  presence  of  the  book's 
which  we  designate  Apocryphal  in  the  LXX 
mixed  up  with  the  OT  Scriptures  of  the  narrower 
Heb.  Canon  would  naturally  tend  to  float  them 
among  the  Greek-speaking  Churches.  Several  of 
them  are  cited  as  Scripture  by  Irenseus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  in  the  Latin  Church. 
While  Melito  of  Sardis  held  to  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
Origen  championed  the  more  comprehensive  Greek 
Canon.  A  century  later,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  con¬ 
demned  this  wider  Canon,  holding  to  the  Heb. 
22  books ;  and  his  position  was  confirmed  by  the 
Synod  of  Laodicea  (c.  360  A.D.).  Epiphanius  and 
especially  Athanasius  introduced  the  intermediate 
course,  a  recognition  of  several  of  the  Apocr.,  not, 
however,  as  in  the  Canon,  but  as.  good  and  useful. 
Since  then,  while  from  time  to  time  scholars  have 
declared  the  Apocryphal  books  to  be  non -canonical, 
the  Eastern  Church  has  used  them,  and  they  are 
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in  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  West, 
the  Apocr.  obtained  acceptance  as  part  of  the  Old 
Latin  Version,  which  was  based  on  the  LXX,  and 
as  such  formed  part  of  Jerome’s  revision.  But 
when  Jerome  translated  the  OT  afresh  from  the 
Hebrew,  seeing  that  the  Apocr.  was  not  there,  he 
advised  its  rejection  from  the  Canon.  Still,  he 
allowed  it  an  intermediate  position  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  its  translator’s  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the 
books  of  the  Apocr.  took  their  place  in  the 
Vulgate  as  integral  parts  of  Scripture.  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  Vulgate  being  pronounced 
infallibly  inspired,  the  Apocr.  was  canonized  with 
the  rest  of  that  version,  and  therefore  it  is  now 
regarded  as  Scripture  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Among  Protestants  it  has  either  taken 
an  intermediate  position,  or  has  been  rejected 
as  not  being  Scripture.  Luther  placed  it  between 
the  OT  and  the  NT  with  the  title  ‘  Apocrypha,’ 
and  a  statement  that  it  was  ‘  not  equal  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,’  but  nevertheless  ‘useful  and 
good  to  read.’  The  Reformed  Church  is  more 
severe  ;  in  the  Zurich  Bible  the  Apocryphal  books 
come  after  the  NT  as  ‘  not  numbered  among  the 
canonical  books,’  and  without  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation.  Coverdale  translated  the  Apocr.  and 
placed  it  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  with  a 
statement  that  the  books  were  in  the  Vulgate 
but  not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  has  a  similar  position 
in  subsequent  revisions,  including  AV  (1611),  where 
it  is  marked  ‘  Apocrypha.’  But  from  1629  onwards 
editions  of  the  AV  began  to  appear  without  it. 

Literature. — Swete,  OT  in  Greek  ;  RV  of  Apocrypha  ;  Com¬ 
mentaries  by  Wace  (Holy  Bible  with  Corn.,  Murray),  Fritzsche, 
and  Grimm  (Kurzgefasst.es  Exegetisches  Harulbnch  zu  den  Apocr. 
etc.)  ;  Bissell  (Lange-Schaff) ;  DB  articles,  ‘  Apocrypha,’  ‘  De¬ 
velopment  of  Doctrine,’  also  articles  on  the  several  books  of 
Apocr.  ;  Drummond,  Jewish  Messiah  and  Philo  Judasus ; 
Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  ;  Deane,  The 
Book  of  Wisdom',  Charles,  Eschatology  ;  Paul  Volz,  Judische 
Eschatologie'  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  J udentums  ;  Sehurer, 
GJV 3.  The  DB  articles  referred  to  contain  lists  of  books,  which 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here.  \V.  F.  ADEXEY. 

APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS.— See  Gospels  (Apoc¬ 
ryphal). 

APOSTLES.— 

Introduction. 

1.  The  first  disciples. 

2.  Beginning  of  our  Lord’s  Galilsean  ministry. 

3.  Choice  of  the  Twelve. 

4.  Training  of  the  Apostles. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — It  is  proposed  to  treat  in  this 
article  the  chief  facts  relating  to  that  group  of  our 
Lord’s  personal  disciples  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  ‘apostles.’  The  sole  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  the  four  Gospels  and  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  The  remaining  hooks  of  the  NT  furnish  no 
information  as  to  the  relations  between  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  during  His  ministry  on  earth  ;  and 
nothing  that  is  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
can  be  regarded  as  historical. 

The  assumption  so  often  made  that  the  Synoptics  possess  a 
greater  trustworthiness  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  baseless, 
and  its  baselessness  cannot  be  better  seen  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Apostles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  the  Apostles 
of  the  first  three.  Their  character,  prejudices,  limitations, 
ambitions,  views,  sympathies  are  the  same  in  the  four  Gospels. 
How  can  this  harmony  be  explained  unless  all  our  authorities 
draw  from  the  life?  But  more  than  this.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  information  regarding  the  Twelve  peculiar  to  itself 
which,  properly  weighed,  enables  us  to  understand  much  that 
is  otherwise  perplexing  in  the  first  three.  How  can  this  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  Apostles  be  accounted  for  if  the  writer  was  not 
himself  one  of  them?  What  is  the  alternative  hypothesis? 
That  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  the  first  three  before 
him,  was  able  to  form  so  true  and  complete  an  apprehension  of 
the  intelligence,  moral  condition,  modes  of  thought,  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Twelve  as  to  be  able  to  create  situations  where  he 
represents  them  as  speaking  and  acting  with  perfect  verisimili¬ 
tude,  while  all  the  time  he  was  simply  drawing  on  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a  man  of  genius, 
but  his  genius  was  religious,  not  intellectual  or  imaginative. 
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The  achievement  attributed  to  him  was  wholly  beyond  his 
powers  or  the  powers  of  any  man  who  has  ever  lived.  The 
disciples  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  the  disciples  of  the  first  three  ; 
their  portraits  are  firm,  exact,  striking’,  because  the  writer  knew 
them  personally. 

When  the  attention  of  a  reader  is  called  to  the 
numerous  occasions  on  which  the  Apostles  figure 
in  the  Gospels,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  contend 
that  the  Apostles  are  so  prominent  in  the  Gospels 
because  they  are  their  ultimate  authors.  But  this 
supposition,  however  ingenious,  is  unsubstantial. 
Great  as  is  the  place  filled  by  the  Apostles  in  the 
Gospels,  they  are  never  magnified;  it  is  Jesus 
alone  who  is  magnified.  The  many  references 
made  to  the  Apostles  correspond  exactly  to  the 
position  they  held  ;  the  Gospels  are  so  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  them  only  because  Jesus  Himself  was 
constantly  occupied  with  them,  not  the  least  of  the 
tasks  of  His  life  being  to  teach  and  train  them  to 
understand  His  mind  and  heart,  and  to  transmit 
to  others  a  correct  representation  of  what  He  was 
and  said  and  did. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  characterized  as  pre-eminently 
the  Gospel  of  the  disciples.  But  this  language  does  injustice 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  equally  Gospels  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  A  judicious  reader  sees  at  once  that  the  Apostles  hold 
substantially  the  same  place  in  all  the  Gospels.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
Twelve  than  any  of  the  rest. 

1.  The  first  disciples. — It  is  clear  from  the  Gospels 
that  several  of  the  Apostles  had  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  our  Lord  before  He  selected 
them  to  become  Apostles.  In  fact  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  among  them  passed  through  two  stages  of 
relationship  to  our  Lord  before  they  were  chosen 
as  Apostles.  They  were  first  called  to  become  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
thereafter  they  were  summoned  to  leave  their 
usual  occupations  and  to  become  the  personal  com¬ 
panions  of  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  learn 
the  connexion  in  which  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  stood  to  Jesus  before  their  formal  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  apostolate. 

After  the  Temptation  our  Lord  returned  to 
Bethany  in  Peraea.  Whether  this  happened  by 
arrangement  betweeen  Himself  and  His  forerunner 
we  cannot  tell,  but  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
for  Him  to  go  thither.  The  Baptist  could  best 
fulfil  his  duty  if  He  Avere  by  his  side.  On  two 
occasions  John,  fixing  a  steadfast  gaze  on  our  Lord, 
said  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  his  disciples,  ‘  Be¬ 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God’  (Jn  l29'36).  The  remark¬ 
able  expression  doubtless  suggested  to  his  hearers 
that  this  was  the  Messiah.  Two  of  them  sought 
an  interview  with  our  Lord,  and  ere  they  quitted 
the  house  Avere  convinced  that  they  had  found  the 
Messiah.  Not  a  Avord  is  related  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  Avhich  brought  them  to  this  conclusion,  but 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Baptist,  partly  and  pre-eminently  in 
the  impression  produced  on  them  by  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  There  was  that  in  His  character,  aims, 
and  language  which  distinguished  Him  from  all 
other  men.  Hence  Andreyv  and  John,  the  two 
disciples  in  question,  had  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah 
stood  before  them  (v.41).  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  each  started  to  find  his  brother ;  but 
AndreAV,  at  anyrate,  brought  his  brother  Simon  to 
Jesus.  Reading  his  character  and  discerning  its 
possibilities,  J esus  bestowed  on  him  the  name  by 
Avhicli  he  is  now  knoAvn  to  the  Avorld  :  the  name 
Peter  (v.4*)..  Our  Lord,  for  reasons  unknoAvn  to  us, 
had  determined  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  accompanied 
by  His  new  disciples.  On  starting,  He  called  Philip 
to  folloAV  Him,  and  the  instant  obedience  rendered 
suggests  that  Philip  had  already  believed  that 
Jesus  Avas  the  Messiah,  probably  through  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  Andreyv  and  Peter.  On  the 
way  Philip  encountered  his  friend  Nathanael, 


avIio  lived  in  the  village  of  Cana,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  OAvn  home  at  Bethsaida,  and  informed 
him  of  the  discoArery  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nathanael  hesitated,  but 
he  came  and  sayv  and  heard,  and  the  knowledge 
Avhich  Jesus  displayed  of  his  character  and  of  his 
inmost  life  convinced  him  that  He  Avas  indeed  what 
Philip  had  declared  Him  to  be  (v.43ff-)A  How  many 
of  these  disciples  accompanied  J  esus  to  Cana  and 
Avitnessed  His  first  miracle  (2lff-)  is  not  certain; 
possibly  the  majority,  if  not  all.  The  same  un¬ 
certainty  arises  in  connexion  Avith  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  We  do  not  knoAv  who 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  traffickers  from  the 
temple,  heard  the  mysterious  vvords  spoken  regard¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  or  saAV  the  many 
miracles  which  He  performed  in  the  capital  (v.13fr-), 
baptized  at  His  command  Avhen  He  laboured  in 
Judaea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baptist,  and  accom¬ 
panied  Him  through  Samaria  on  His  return  to 
Galilee  (4lff-).  It  Avould  seem  as  if  thereafter  the 
disciples  returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and 
our  Lord  retired  for  a  little  from  public  life. 

2.  Beginning  of  our  Lord's  Galilcecin  ministry.  — 
After  a  short  interval  our  Lord  resumed  His 
labours,  and  continued  them  without  interruption 
until  His  death.  The  Baptist  had  just  been  im¬ 
prisoned  (Mk  l14  and  ||),  and  He  seemed  to  regard  his 
imprisonment  as  a  call  to  attempt  more  than  He 
had  yet  done.  So  long  as  the  Baptist  laboured, 
the  work  done  by  Jesus  does  not  seem  to  have 
differed  much  from  his.  Noav  that  he  was  in 
prison,  our  Lord  proceeded  to  develop  a  ministry 
of  His  OAvn.  This  neAv  type  of  ministry  Avas 
marked  by  a  change  of  residence  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum  (Mt  413).  He  wished  to  influence  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  as  He  could, 
and  there  Avas  no  better  centre  from  which  to 
approach  them  than  Capernaum.  The  toAvn  was 
large,  and  was  near  many  others  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  It  lay  on  several  great  roads,  and  Avas 
therefore  easily  reached  from  all  quarters.  The 
people  were  genuinely  Jewish,  and  not  given  to 
Gentile  tastes  or  customs.  No  more  suitable  posi¬ 
tion  from  Avhich  to  command  Galilee  could  have 
been  chosen.  It  Avas  soon  after  He  settled  in 
Capernaum  that  He  renewed  His  summons  to  four 
of  the  men  Avhom  He  had  already  chosen  as  His 
disciples.  Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  He  saAV  the  brothers  Simon  and  AndreAV, 
Avho  Avere  fishermen,  engaged  in  casting  their  net. 
In  Avoids  the  significance  of  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  discern,  He  commanded  them  to  folloAV  Him 
and  become  fishers  of  men.  Proceeding  a  little 
farther,  He  found  James  Avith  his  brother  John 
repairing  their  nets,  and  addressed  to  them  the 
same  command.  They,  like  Peter  and  Andrew, 
instantly  obeyed  (Mk  l16'20).  It  is  clear  that  our 
Lord  had  a  definite  aim  in  calling  these  four  dis¬ 
ciples.  The  duty  to  which  He  novv  invited  them 
was  an  advance  on  their  former  relationship. 
They  Avere  to  be  no  longer  fishermen.  They  must 
exchange  their  former  calling  for  a  neAv  one.  And 
the  nature  of  that  new  calling  was  not  wholly 
obscure.  The  allusion  to  the  occupation  Avhich 
they  Avere  bidden  to  leave  illustrated  the  character 
of  the  labours  to  Avhich  they  Avere  invited.  They 
were  to  capture  men  instead  of  fish.  Not  one  of 
the  four  could  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  continuously  in  the  service  of  Jesus. 
The  call  would  fill  them  Avith  the  less  surprise 
because  they  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  Jesus,  Avhen  they  baptized  in  obedience  to  His 
commands.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  Jesus 
intended  to  send  the  four  immediately  on  a  special 
mission.  No  particular  time  is  specified  in  His 
command ;  and  though  St.  Luke  (5!0)  marks  the 
capture  of  men  as  beginning  Avith  the  moment 
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of  the  call,  this  can  only  mean  that  their  new 
career  began  as  soon  as  they  obeyed  the  call  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them.  Only  one  other  call  of  the  same 
kind  is  related  in  the  Gospels,  that  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mk  210,  Mt  99).  It,  too,  occurred  in 
Capernaum.  To  the  four  fishermen  a  tax-gatherer 
was  added.  Capernaum  was  the  seat  of  a  custom¬ 
house,  and  the  collector  of  customs,  Levi  by  name, 
was  called  precisely  as  the  two  pairs  of  brothers 
had  been.  What  previous  acquaintance  existed 
between  Matthew  and  our  Lord,  what  special 
qualities  commended  him  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
instant  obedience  he  rendered  to  so  extraordinary 
a  command,  and  the  feast  which  he  gave  in  our 
Lord’s  honour  as  he  bade  farewell  to  his  fellow- 
officials,  suggest  that  they  had  known  one  another 
for  some  time.  The  interval  which  separated  the 
call  of  Matthew  from  the  call  of  the  four  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  as  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  not  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord  till 
He  settled  in  Capernaum,  some  little  time  must 
have  elapsed  between  his  first  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  his  call.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
with  Jesus  from  the  outset  of  His  career  in  Galilee. 

3.  Choice  of  the  Twelve.—  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  our  Lord  would  continue  as  He  had 
begun,  and  summon  disciple  after  disciple  to  His 
side  until  He  had  obtained  the  number  He  required 
for  His  purpose.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  had 
determined  to  make  a  formal  selection  of  a  definite 
number  from  the  body  of  His  disciples  (Mk  313,  Lk 
613).  The  importance  of  the  step  He  was  about  to 
take  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  He  spent  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  in  prayer  (Lk  6'2),  doubtless  seeking  to 
learn  His  Father’s  will  regarding  the  intention  He 
had  formed  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
accomplished.  One  of  the  critical  hours  of  His  life 
was  before  Him.  The  nature  of  the  selection  He 
was  about  to  make  was  of  supreme  consequence.  A 
serious  mistake  would  be  followed  by  calamitous 
results.  No  wonder  then  that  He  sought  specific 
guidance.  He  may  even  have  gone  over  the  names 
of  all  whom  He  judged  competent,  and  have  made 
His  final  choice. 

The  Gospels  have  not  preserved  any  statement 
by  our  Lord  Himself  as  to  His  aim  in  selecting  a 
special  group  of  disciples.  That  aim  can  be  judged 
of  only  by  the  issue,  for  it  is  certain  that  what  the 
Apostles  proved  to  be,  was  what  Jesus  designed 
they  should  become.  An  account,  indeed,  is  found 
in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  (314),  according  to  which  the 
purpose  of  our  Lord  in  choosing  them  was  that  they 
might  be  v  ith  Him  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  endowed  with  the  power  to  heal  and  to  exor¬ 
cize.  That  this  is  a  correct  description  so  far  as  it 
goes  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
embrace  the  full  scope  of  our  Lord’s  purpose.  It 
defines  His  immediate  rather  than  His  ultimate 
end.  Its  horizon  is  that  of  the  first  journey  on 
which  the  Apostles  were  sent,  not  that  world-wide 
commission  afterwards  committed  to  them.  Hence 
when  we  speak  of  the  reasons  which  induced  our 
Lord  to  select  the  Twelve,  we  must  look  to  the 
work  actually  entrusted  to  them.  That  work 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  words  used 
by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the  Twelve  on  the  eve  of 
His  death.  He  had  been  the  envoy  of  the  Father  to 
earth.  They  were  to  be  His  envoys  on  earth.  As 
He  had  interpreted  the  Father  to  men,  so  were 
they  to  interpret  Him  to  men.  Their  chief,  their 
upreme  duty,  was  to  bear  witness  to  Him  :  to 
teach  the  world  how  He  lived,  what  He  said,  what 
He  wrought  (Jn  I718,  Ac  l8). 

A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  disciples  of 
Plato  or  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  such 
comparisons  are  not  without  suggestiveness.  But  a  sagacious 
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mind  discerns  that  the  apostolate  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  unique 
institution.  The  Apostles  differ  from,  far  more  than  they  agree 
with,  the  disciples  of  any  thinker  or  teacher.  They  stand  by 
themselves,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  an  unexampled  task. 
No  one  but  Jesus  could  have  conceived  such  a  task;  the 
Apostles  were  the  fit  instruments  for  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  few  writers 
have  spent  any  time  in  describing  the  actual  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Twelve.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels  on 
this  point  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  those  writers  of  our  Lord’s  life  who 
have  given  the  freest  rein  to  their  imagination  in 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  scenes  of  His  career, 
have  passed  this  event  over  as  if  it  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  their  skill.  Yet  what  materials 
lay  ready  to  their  hand  !  What  were  the  senti¬ 
ments  with  which  our  Lord  addressed  Himself 
to  the  task?  What  was  His  appearance  as  He 
stood  on  the  mountain  side  and  called  His  fol¬ 
lowers  to  Him  ?  How  did  these  followers  feel  as 
they  perceived  that  He  was  about  to  make  a  choice 
among  them?  Was  there  excitement  among  the 
crowd  ?  Was  there  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  to  be  chosen  ?  Was  there  any  discussion  as 
to  the  principles  He  followed  in  the  choice,  or  did 
reverence  prevent  all  debate  ?  Was  there  much 
disappointment  when  the  number  was  completed  ? 
Was  there  surprise  at  the  persons  named?  Not 
less  instructive  would  be  some  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Apostles  when  they  stood  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord. 
What  were  their  thoughts?  Were  they  filled  with 
exultation?  Did  they  infer  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  immediately  appear  ?  Did  they  antici¬ 
pate  a  brilliant  future  for  themselves  ?  Or  were 
there  those  among  them  vdio  reflected  with 
humility  on  their  unfitness  to  be  the  generals  and 
statesmen  of  the  new  Kingdom?  Did  it  occur  to 
even  one  of  them  that  the  choice  just  made  was 
a  fresh  disclosure  of  the  view  taken  by  Jesus  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  extended  ? 

Who  now  were  the  objects  of  our  Lord’s  choice  ? 
With  some  of  them  we  are  already  acquainted. 
Simon,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Philip,  and  Levi  or 
Matthew  are  already  known  to  us.  So  too  possibly 
is  Bartholomew  (wh.  see).  Bartholomew  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  means  simply  ‘son  of  Tolmai,’  and 
there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  Nathanael.  These  seven  disciples 
our  Lord  must  have  known  for  some  time.  The 
remaining  live  names — Thomas,  James  the  son  of 
Alphoeus,  Simon  the  Zealot,  Judas  or  Lebbteus 
or  Thaddseus,  and  Judas  Iscariot  are  new.  How 
long  they  had  been  known  to  Jesus  is  not  told  us ; 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  been  in  His  company 
for  several  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  He  may  have  chosen  some  of  the  Twelve 
without  much  if  any  personal  knowledge,  relying 
on  that  power  to  read  the  heart  which  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed. 

Who  the  Alphaeus  was  of  whom  James  was  a  son  (Mk  318) 
we  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  reason  except  the  similarity  ol 
name  for  connecting  him  with  the  father  of  Levi ;  and  the 
assumption  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  Clopas  is  gratuitous. 
The  force  of  the  epithet  Canansean  is  not  free  from  doubt ; 
the  most  likely  meaning  i9  that  of  zealot.  But  the  sense  of 
‘zealot’  in  turn  is  not  perfectly  clear.  It  may  denote  the 
political  party  known  by  that  name  ;  it  may,  again,  simply 
designate  unusual  devotion  to  a  cause.  Reflexion  shows  that 
this  latter  view  has  but  scanty  recommendation,  and  that  the 
former  has  nearly  everything  in  its  favour.  The  Apostle  who 
bears  a  triple  name  is  commonly  known  as  Jude.  That  there 
were  two  Judes  among  the  Apostles  is  plain  from  the  language 
of  Jn  1422,  where  ‘Judas  not  Iscariot’  is  mentioned.  In  two 
of  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  those  in  Luke  (616)  and  Acts  (l13),  he 
is  described  as  ‘  Judas  of  James  ’  ;  that  is  almost  certainly  Judas 
the  son  not  the  brother  of  James.  But  who  this  James  was  is 
quite  uncertain.  In  Mt  103  and  Mk  31s  this  Judas  is  called 
Thaddseus,  or,  according  to  the  Western  text,  Lebbaeus ; 
and  he  was  probably  known  indifferently  as  Judas  or  as  Thad- 
daeus.  The  exact  significance  of  the  term  Iscariot  is  still  under 
discussion.  Most  commonly  it  is  regarded  as  a  geographical 
term  signifying  ‘  man  of  Kerioth,’  but  where  Kerioth  was  situ- 
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ated  is  keenly  canvassed,  some  placing  it  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  others  in  the  south  of  Judah  (see  Judas  Iscariot). 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  prove  that  several  of  the 
Apostles  were  related  to  our  Lord.  Many  of  those  who  have 
sought  for  traces  of  this  relationship  have  been  governed  by 
motives  very  different  from  those  influencing  our  Lord,  who 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  allow  His  selection  of  an 
Apostle  to  be  determined  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Still  there  is  no 
reason  why  relatives  of  our  Lord  should  not  have  been  among 
the  Apostles.  But  what  evidence  is  there  to  this  effect?  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  James  and  John  were  cousins  of  our  Lord, 
Mary  and  Salome  being  sisters.  This  is  one  possible  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  by  no  means  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  well-known 
verse  in  St.  John  (1925)  which  mentions  the  women  at  the  cross. 
Whether  the  silence  of  Scripture  regarding  the  relationship  can 
outweigh  the  fitness  of  this  interpretation  will  be  answered 
variously,  yet  a  reader  will  allow  for  the  possibility  that  James 
and  John  were  our  Lord’s  cousins.  But  if  he  tolerate  this  view 
he  will  reject  without  hesitation  the  opinion  once  so  common, 
that  several  of  our  Lord's  brothers  were  among  the  Apostles. 
Practically  nothing  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  ;  for  who  can  attach  any  value  to  the  fact  that  three 
of  the  Apostles  bore  the  same  names  as  three  of  our  Lord’s 
brothers,  when  it  is  known  that  these  names  were  among  the 
most  common  in  the  land?  The  statement  made  in  Jn  75  that 
six  months  before  the  Crucifixion  none  of  our  Lord’s  brothers 
believed  on  Him  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  two 
or  even  three  of  them  were  Apostles.  Scarcely  less  decisive  is 
the  distinction  traced  in  the  Acts  between  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  (l14).  Much  ingenuity  and  labour  have  been 
expended  in  the  endeavour  to  prove  that  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  was  a  cousin  of  our  Lord,  his  father  being  a  brother 
of  Joseph.  But  the  steps  by  which  this  identification  is' made 
are  numerous  and  all  open  to  challenge,  so  that  no  gain  can 
arise  from  an  examination  of  the  question.  See  art.  Brethren 
of  the  Lord. 

Four  lists  of  the  Apostles  are  contained  in  the 
NT,  one  in  each  of  the  Synoptics  and  one  in  the 
Acts  (Mt  102-4,  Mk  316'19,  Lk  614-16,  Ac  l13).  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  these  lists  shows  that  each  of 
them  consists  of  three  groups  of  quaternions,  and 
that  in  each  group  the  same  person  is  mentioned 
first.  The  first  group  contains  the  names  of  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew.  The  second  is  made 
up  of  Philip,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  and  Matthew. 
The  third  is  formed  of  James  the  son  of  Alplueus, 
Simon  the  Zealot,  Judas  or  Thaddseus,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Is  this  arrangement  due  to  accident,  or 
does  it  rest  on  a  perception  of  the  historical  im¬ 
portance  of  the  disciples  at  the  time  at  which  it 
was  drawn  up  ?  The  places  given  to  Peter  and 
Judas  and  the  contents  of  the  different  groups 
suggest  that  there  is  here  an  indication  of  the  view 
taken  of  the  Apostles  in  the  early  Church.  By 
whom  the  catalogues  were  framed  is  unknown,  hut 
their  value  as  historical  witnesses  is  great.  They 
form,  as  it  were,  a  table  of  precedence  dating  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  embodying  the  verdict  it 
may  he  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  of 
those  of  them  who  survived  when  they  were  pre¬ 
pared.  In  all  the  lists  the  name  of  Peter  occupies 
the  first  place.  St.  Matthew  (102)  writes:  ‘Now 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  ;  the 
first,  Simon.5  In  what  sense  is  this  ‘first5  to  he 
understood  ?  It  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  Peter 
was  the  first  of  the  Apostles  to  he  chosen.  This  is 
perfectly  credible,  but  the  fact  that  the  order  of 
the  names  is  not  uniform  in  the  lists  may  be 
regarded  as  showing  that  the  memory  of  the  order 
in  which  the  Twelve  were  called  was  not  preserved 
in  the  Church.  But  why  was  Peter  the  first 
called  ?  Must  not  an  explanation  of  this  fact  he 
sought  ?  And  is  it  not  to  he  found  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  Apostles, 
their  leader,  their  spokesman  ?  Primacy  in  the 
sense  of  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  his  fellow- 
Apostles  Peter  never  received  and  never  exercised. 
His  position  is  that  of  tire  foremost  among  equals  ; 
a  position  due  not  to  any  formal  or  official  appoint¬ 
ment,  hut  to  the  ardour  and  force  of  his  nature. 

What  kind  of  men  were  the  Apostles?  What 
was  their  character,  education,  social  rank,  ability, 
age  ?  The  Apostles  were  in  an  eminent  sense 
religious  men.  The  tie  which  hound  them  to  Jesus 
was  a  religious  tie.  It  was  impossible  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  become  a  follower  of  Jesus  who  did  not 


believe  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  first 
of  all  duties.  The  Apostles  were  men  who  desired 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  law  of  God.  Their 
aims  were  high  ;  their  morals  were  pure  ;  whatever 
their  ig’norance,  misconceptions,  defects,  they  were 
men  of  integrity,  justice,  and  mercy  ;  diligent, 
candid,  honest,  pious,  God-fearing.  None  of  the 
Apostles  had  received  more  than  a  common  educa¬ 
tion.  The  range  of  their  knowledge  was  that  of 
most  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  they  were 
in  no  sense  illiterate.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  could  read  and  write.  Most  if  not  all  of 
them  spoke  Aramaic  and  Greek.  Their  minds  had 
been  quickened  and  nourished  by  the  services  in 
the  Synagogue.  The  education  that  springs  from 
the  truest  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man  was  theirs. 
And  the  discipline  of  their  daily  lives  had  rendered 
them  alert,  considerate,  patient,  energetic. 

The  Apostles  without  exception  belonged  to  the 
working  classes  as  they  would  be  called  to-day. 
There  was  no  man  of  rank  or  distinction  or  of 
social  consideration  among  them.  Four  of  them, 
we  know,  were  fishermen.  One  of  them  was  a  col¬ 
lector  of  taxes.  The  rest  belonged  to  the  same 
rank  in  life,  and  followed  similar  occupations.  All 
of  them  knew  what  it  was  to  labour  to  maintain 
themselves ;  they  were  familiar  with  life  as  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  great  body  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Apostles  was  speci¬ 
ally  distinguished  by  intellectual  force.  There 
was  no  man  of  genius  among  them  :  no  original 
thinker ;  no  man  dowered  with  the  imaginative 
faculty ;  no  man  of  great  powers  of  organization. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  had  an  un¬ 
usually  impressive  or  attractive  personality.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  were  all  young  men, 
about  the  same  age  as,  or  younger  than,  our  Lord 
Himself.  No  man  of  middle  life,  no  grey  head  was 
included  in  the  circle.  Variety  of  taste,  temper, 
mode  of  life  found  full  expression  among  the 
Apostles.  No  one  was  the  same  as  another.  Their 
experience  of  life  had  differed.  Their  anticipations 
of  the  future  differed.  Their  habits  of  thought 
and  action  differed.  Perhaps  the  only  common 
elements  were  their  piety  and  their  devotion  to 
Jesus.  Such  then  were  the  Apostles.  They  were 
pious  men  belonging  to  the  people,  full  of  the  plain 
sense  and  judgment  which  mark  the  common  man  : 
slow  to  learn,  but  teachable  ;  free  from  social  pre¬ 
judices  ;  untrammelled  by  any  fixed  systems  of 
thought ;  with  keen  eyes  for  character  ;  anxious  to 
win  the  favour  of  Jesus. 

The  most  discordant  criticisms  have  been  passed  on  the  choice 
of  the  Apostles,  many  of  these  betraying  a  complete  failure  to 
grasp  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  case.  The  vindication 
of  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  selection  is  the  future  career  and 
achievements  of  the  Twelve.  In  judging  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  materials  at  our  Lord's  command  and  the  purposes 
which  He  had  in  view.  The  man  who  realizes  these  has  no 
difficulty  in  appreciating  and  admiring  the  sagacity  exhibited 
by  Jesus.  Here,  too,  he  will  perceive  that  originality  which 
marks  His  entire  career.  The  Twelve  would  never  have  chosen 
one  another.  Had  the  selection  been  left  to  them  individually 
or  to  any  two  or  three  among  them,  the  persons  included  would 
have  been  very  different.  Nobody  but  Jesus  Himself  would 
have  acted  in  disregard,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  motives  by 
which  men  are  constantly  swayed.  No  one  will  suppose  that 
our  Lord  had  any  aversion  to  intellect,  wealth,  rank,  genius,  ex¬ 
perience,  in  themselves,  or  that  He  preferred  fishermen  to 
iawyers,  and  tax-collectors  to  priests.  But  He  was  equally  free 
from  the  bias  which  leads  so  many  to  believe  that  the  success  of 
any  movement  depends  on  its  being  supported  by  the  higher 
classes,  whether  of  intellect  or  rank.  His  one  test  of  men  was 
fitness  or  capacity  for  the  special  objects  He  had  in  view.  The 
number  of  adherents  at  His  command  as  Apostles  was  limited. 
His  primary  aim  was  to  discover  men  who  could  be  taught  and 
trained  to  comprehend  His  character,  aims,  and  labours,  who 
could  describe  His  life  to  their  fellows,  who  could  inform  them 
as  to  what  He  said  and  as  to  the  deeds  of  mercy  and  power 
which  He  wrought.  The  defects  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Apostles  were  far  better  known  to  our  Lord  than  they  are  to  us 
or  to  His  critics.  Yet  He  called  them  despite  of  these,  for 
after  all  they  were  the  best  instruments  within  His  reach. 
Their  faults  of  intellect,  taste,  manner,  speech,  their  stupidity, 
folly,  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  their  unbalanced  judg- 
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ment  and  intemperate  zeal  were  all  before  His  eyes  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  He  summoned  them  to  he  His  Apostles  in  the  confidence 
that  He  could  make  them  become  the  very  men  best  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  He  had  no  false  anticipations  as  to  the  kind 
of  men  the  Twelve  would  prove  ;  He  chose  them  knowing  what 
they  were  and  what  they  would  become. 

The  Apostles  were  twelve,  in  number.  The 
number  was  intended  to  he  significant.  Its  im¬ 
port  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  Twelve  them¬ 
selves  when  they  were  first  called,  or  on  the  multi¬ 
tude  who  witnessed  their  election.  Our  Lord  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Though  ten  of  the  tribes  had  largely  disappeared, 
Israel  still  consisted  ideally  of  twelve  tribes,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  to  all  the 
tribes  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  fitness  of  the 
number  chosen  by  our  Lord.  There  was  one 
Apostle  for  each  tribe.  Nor  should  it  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  employment  of  this  number  was  a 
fresh  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 
His  disciples  would  argue  thus:  Who  but  the 
Messiah  could  venture  to  create  a  body  or  group 
of  twelve  disciples  only?  Nobody  had  done  so 
before,  no  prophet,  not  even  the  Baptist.  Jesus 
then  must  be  the  Messiah. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  number  twelve  was,  so  to 
speak,  accidental  ;  that  our  Lord  did  not  choose  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  disciples,  but  that  He  allowed  all  who  desired  to  do  so  to 
remain  beside  Himself.  The  alleged  choice  of  the  Twelve  is  pro¬ 
nounced  not  historical.  They  chose  our  Lord,  not  He  them. 
The  Twelve  is  but  a  name  for  His  closest  and  most  devoted 
adherent^.  The  only  arguments  advanced  for  this  view  are  the 
silence  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew'  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  omission  of  the  list  of  the  Twelve  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  St.  Matthew  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
Twelve,  and  therefore  presupposes  their  selection.  He  assumes 
as  self-evident  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  our  Lord.  St. 
John  not  less  than  St.  Matthew  takes  the  selection  of  the  Twelve 
((567.  70)  as  known,  and  even  makes  our  Lord  refer  to  His  ap¬ 
pointment  of  them  (1516).  To  assert  that  the  Tw'elve  attached 
themselves  to  our  Lord  gradually  and  spontaneously  is  to  mis¬ 
read  the  tenor  of  the  statements  regarding  them. 

The  title  ‘  Apostle ’  and  its  equivalents. — It  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Twelve  received  from 
our  Lord  the  title  ‘apostles’;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  title  was  bestowed  when  they  were 
chosen,  and  its  exact  sense  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  debate.  It  will  be  expedient  at  this 
point  to  examine  the  designations  borne  by  the 
Apostles,  because  they  are  not  called  uniformly 
by  one  name. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  appellations  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  in  the  Gospels  is  that  of  disciples. 
This  usage  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  of  the  Synoptics.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  none  of  the  Gospels  are  the  twelve  disciples 
sharply  discriminated  from  the  other  disciples  of 
our  Lord.  They  are  called  ‘  the  disciples  of  Jesus,’ 
‘his  disciples,’  ‘the  disciples,’  but  the  context 
alone  reveals  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
a  limited  group  or  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  in 
general. 

A  peculiar  usage  appears  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  There 
the  title  is  applied  to  those  who  first  attached  themselves  to  our 
Lord.  ‘  The  disciples  ’  form  a  body  or  class  by  themselves  long 
before  the  Apostles  are  chosen.  From  the  narrative  it  looks  as 
if  no  person  belonged  to  this  group  who  was  not  at  a  later  stage 
included  among  the  Apostles,  but  the  point  is  not  by  any  means 
certain. 

The  adoption  of  the  term  ‘  disciples  ’  to  denote 
the  followers  of  our  Lord  requires  no  explanation. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  word  indicates  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil  to  his  teacher,  and  the  designation 
was  therefore  the  most  natural  and  appropriate 
which  could  be  employed. 

The  Twelve.  This  phrase  explains  itself.  As 
soon  as  our  Lord  had  selected  a  specific  number  of 
persons  for  a  definite  end,. it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  called  by  the  number  which 
thev  formed.  They  were  twelve,  and  were  accord¬ 
ingly  known  as  ‘the  Twelve.’  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  proper  to  supply  such  a  substantive 


as  ‘disciples’  or  ‘apostles.’  There  is  authority  in 
the  NT  for  the  use  of  both  of  these  phrases,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  name  first  given  to  this 
inmost  circle  of  our  Lord’s  adherents  was  ‘  the 
twelve  disciples’  or  ‘the  twelve  apostles’  rather 
than  ‘the  Twelve.’  A  time  came  when  all  three 
designations  were  current.  St.  Matthew  mentions 
‘the  Twelve’  four  times  (It)5  2614-20-  47),  St.  Mark 
nine  times  (410  67  935  1033  ll11  14lu- 17- 20- 43),  St.  Luke 
six  times  (81  91-12  1831  223-47),  and  St.  John  four 
times  (687-  70-  71  2024).  St.  Matthew  speaks  four 
times  (101  II1  2017  2620)  of  ‘the  twelve  disciples,’ 
but  he  stands  alone  in  his  use  of  this  description. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  after  the  death 
of  Judas  the  phrase  ‘  the  Eleven  ’  was  employed 
precisely  as  ‘  the  Twelve  ’  had  been.  It  is  found 
absolutely  in  Lk  249  ;  it  is  found  with  the  substan¬ 
tive  ‘disciples’  in  Mt  2816,  and  with  the  substan¬ 
tive  ‘  apostles’  in  Ac  I26. 

The  word  airbcrroKos  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
Gospels.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  it  is  used  only 
in  its  etymological  sense  of  a  person  sent  forth 
( 1316) ;  in  the  other  three  Gospels  it  refers  to  the 
twelve  disciples  of  our  Lord.  But  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  it  bears  in  each  of 
these  Gospels.  St.  Matthew  employs  it  once  only 
— in  the  passage  already  quoted :  ‘  The  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  are  these  ’  (102).  This  language 
is  used  to  introduce  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  charge  addressed  to  them.  The 
term  may  be  understood  here  in  either  of  two 
senses :  it  may  designate  the  Twelve  as  sent  out 
on  one  special  mission  of  evangelization,  or  it  may 
bear  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  Christendom 
to-day.  A  decision  between  these  senses  is  hardly 
possible  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Here  the 
term  is  employed  twice  (314  630),  and  apparently  in 
both  instances  only  with  regard  to  the  particular 
missionary  tour  or  journey  on  which  they  were 
about  to  enter.  The  use  of  the  term  in  St.  Luke 
is  noteworthy.  It  occurs  six  times.  Once  (ll49) 
it  is  possibly  used  in  its  etymological  meaning  of 
messenger ;  in  two  other  places  <613  910)  it  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  special  mission  on  which  the 
Twelve  were  first  sent ;  but  in  the  remaining  three 
'( 175  2214  2410)  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  Twelve 
in  their  capacity  as  the  representatives  of  Jesus, 
the  sense  which  it  commonly  bears  in  the  Acts. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  on  the  history  of  the  word  ‘  apostle  ’  in 
Greek.  That  the  word  was  in  use  in  NT  times  in 
its  etymological  sense  of  messenger  is  generally 
allowed.  Tliis  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  NT  itself. 
Our  Lord,  in  speaking  to  His  disciples  on  the 
night  of  the  betrayal,  declared  that  the  person 
sent  (apostle)  is  not  greater  than  he  that  sent  him 
(Jn  131B).  Again  when  our  Lord  is  designated  in 
He  31  as  ‘the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our 
confession,’  the  reference  is  probably  to  His  own 
description  of  Himself  as  ‘the  sent  of  God’  (Jn 
I718).  There  is  then  clear  evidence  that  the  word 
was  current  in  our  Lord’s  time  in  its  sense  of 
messenger,  delegate,  envoy.  Was  it  also  in  use  in 
a  technical  sense  to  designate  those  who  were 
despatched  from  the  mother  city  by  the  rulers  of 
the  race  on  any  foreign  mission,  especially  such  as 
were  charged  with  collecting  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  temple  service?  (Lightfoot,  Gal.  93).  And  was 
it  this  usage  which  suggested  to  our  Lord  His  own 
employment  of  the  term  ?  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  term  was  current  in  this  technical 
sense  before  the  Gospels  were  written.  Besides, 
even  though  it  had  been  in  existence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  our  Lord  would  have  employed  a  term 
which  had  already  in  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
distinct  associations  of  its  own.  The  absence  of 
such  associations  would  recommend  a  term  to  Him. 
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It  was  the  very  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
expression  1  apostle  ’  which  won  for  it  the  favour  of 
our  Lord.  The  Twelve  were  simply  to  he  His 
messengers  or  envoys.  The  analogy  between  His 
own  case  and  that  of  the  men  He  had  selected  was 
always  present  to  His  mind.  He  had  been  sent  by 
the  Father:  they  were  to  be  sent  by  Himself.  A 
technical  term  could  only  have  served  to  bewilder 
the  Twelve  and  lead  them  to  misconceive  the  object 
of  their  mission.  What  was  necessary  for  our 
Lord’s  purpose  was  a  wotd  which  set  forth  simply 
and  aptly  the  relations  of  the  Twelve  to  Himself, 
and  for  this  there  was  no  more  suitable  term  than 
‘messenger,’  ‘envoy.’  The  term  ‘apostle’  then 
was  not  suggested  to  our  Lord  by  its  currency  as 
a  technical  expression.  He  chose  a  common  word 
and  adapted  it  to  His  own  purpose.  He  wished  to 
give  the  most  expressive  title  to  the  men  whom 
He  had  chosen,  and  none  seemed  to  Him  so  suit¬ 
able  as  the  word  ‘sent.’  It  reminded  them  per¬ 
petually  that  they  were  men  with  a  mission. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  name  ‘  apostles  ’  was  given  to 
the  Twelve  on  the  occasion  of  their  call.  The  language  of  St. 
Luke  (613)  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  nor 
is  that  ’of  St.  Mark  (314)  decisive  on  the  point.*  The  state¬ 
ments  in  both  Gospels  are  consistent  alike  with  the  view 
that  the  Apostles  were  so  named  when  they  were  first  called, 
and  with  the  view  that  this  title  was  bestowed  on  them  at  a 
later  date.  The  other  considerations  to  which  appeal  may  be 
made  tell  in  opposite  directions.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  im¬ 
pression  left  on  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  is  that  the 
Apostles  received  their  name  at  the  time  of  their  call,  but  it 
does  not,  follow  that  this  impression  is  correct.  For  it  is  said  in  the 
same  context  that  our  Lord  gave  to  Simon  the  name  Peter ,  and 
we  know  that  this  name  was  given  to  him  long  before  he  became 
an  Apostle.  This  proves  that  the  statements  made  in  connexion 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve  must  not  be  pressed  as  if 
they  referred  to  that  event  exclusively.  Again,  it  may  be  con¬ 
tended  with  much  propriety  that  there  was  a  special  fitness  in 
our  Lord  assigning  a  new  name  to  the  men  whom  He  had  set 
apart  for  a  new  task.  The  new  relation  might  well  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  new  name.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  reply  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  and  their 
being  sent  forth.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  new  designation 
was  given  only  when  the  new  vocation  was  actually  begun? 
Would  the  new  title  be  understood  apart  from  the  experience 
by  which  it  was  illuminated?  This  argument  is  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  that  St.  Mark  appears  to  employ  the  term 
‘  apostle  ’  only  in  connexion  with  the  missionary  journey  of  the 
Twelve.  With  him  it  is  not  so  much  a  title  belonging  to  them, 
as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them  on  a 
special  occasion.  To  decide  between  these  conflicting  opinions 
is  not  easy,  but  on  the  whole  the  suggestion  that  the  disciples 
were  not  called  ‘  apostles  ’  till  they  were  first  sent  out  appears 
the  more  probable. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  address 
delivered  by  our  Lord  when  He  chose  the  Twelve.  The  note  of 
time  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ascribes  it  to  this  occasion,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  reject  this  testimony.  Besides,  it  has  the 
greatest  internal  probability  in  its  favour.  The  appointment  of 
the  Apostles  formed  an  epoch  in  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  ; 
what  more  natural  or  suitable  than  that  He  should  avail  Him¬ 
self  of  the  occasion  to  explain  and  enforce  His  convictions  as  to 
the  true  life  of  man  ?  The  time  was  most  opportune  for  such  a 
deliverance.  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were  deeply  moved  ; 
their  whole  natures  were  quickened  and  alert;  why  not  sow 
seed  which  might  afterwards  bear  abundant  fruit?  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Sermon  itself  is  another  argument  confirming  this 
conclusion.  It  is  didactic  rather  than  hortatory.  It  expounds 
truth  rather  than  proclaims  the  mercy  of  God.  Finally,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sermon  which  conflicts  with  this  opinion.  It  may 
then  be  assumed  with  some  confidence  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  spoken  in  connexion  with  the  call  of  the  Twelve. 
Many  writers  go  further  and  contend  that  it  was  spoken  to  them 
principally  or  exclusively.  But  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and 
is  not  required  by  the  contents  of  the  Sermon.  The  truths  it 
announces  were  not  intended  for  the  Twelve  alone  ;  why  then 
should  they  not  have  been  heard  by  all  the  disciples?  This 
result  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  formed,  as  it  were,  a  special  charge  to 
the  Twelve  in  view  of  the  new  position  which  they  were  hence¬ 
forward  to  occupy.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  limits  of  the  Sermon  or  do  more  than  furnish  a  brief 
account  of  its  teaching.  Our  Lord  wished  His  followers  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  righteousness ;  to  know  what  the 
will  of  God  really  was  ;  the  true  nature  of  the  demands  He 
made  on  them ;  how  to  frame  their  conduct  if  they  were  to 
obtain  His  approval.  The  subject  of  the  address  then  is  the 
true  life  of  man.  The  characteristic  features  of  that  life  are  set 
forth  in  a  series  of  blessings  pronounced  on  those  who  possess 
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the  qualities  spoken  of ;  the  mission  of  Christians  as  the  light 
of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth  is  touched  on  ;  and  then 
our  Lord  proceeds  to  contrast  the  perfect  requirements  of  the 
Law  of  God  as  understood  by  Himself  with  the  requirements  of 
that  Law  as  contained  in  the  OT  or  as  sanctioned  by  tradition  ; 
after  which  He  illustrates  the  true  nature  of  almsgiving,  fasting, 
and  prayer,  and  of  devotion  to  the  will  of  God.  See  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  below,  and  in  Hastings’  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  Iff. 

It  would  have  been  most  instructive  had  any  record  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  Apostles  by  this  Sermon  been  preserved. 
Their  surprise  must  have  equalled  their  admiration.  The  severe 
requirements,  the  strictures  on  the  Law,  the  novelty  of  the 
interpretations,  the  apparent  paradoxes,  must  have  astonished 
and  perplexed  them.  It  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say  that 
much  it  contained  was  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  may 
have  seen  that  the  qualities  required  of  them  were  embodied  in 
our  Lord’s  own  life,  and  that  the  temper -of  the  Beatitudes  was 
exactly  His  temper.  They  may  have  felt  that  the  sphere  of  the 
inner  life  was  not  less  properly  the  sphere  of  law  than  that  of 
speech  and  conduct.  They  may  have  discerned  that  the  true 
greatness  of  man  is  to  live  not  merely  as  God  enjoins,  but  as  God 
Himself  lives.  But  they  could  hardly  grasp  what  our  Lord  meant 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  A  fulfilment  which  was  at  the 
same  time  an  abolition  was  a  mystery  to  them.  Nor  would  they 
perceive  that  He  had  transformed  morality  by  reducing  it  to  the 
principle  of  life  according  to  God  ;  the  one  supreme  rule  of  duty 
being  to  love  God  and  man.  The  paradoxical  expressions,  too, 
would  be  as  puzzling  to  them  as  they  have  proved  to  thousands 
since.  In  their  discussions  there  would  be  champions  of  literal¬ 
ism,  but  these  would  soon  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  a 
perfectly  literal  obedience  to  the  commands  given  was  im¬ 
practicable. 

4.  Training  of  the  Apostles. — From  the  call  of 
the  Apostles  the  mission  of  our  Lord  was  more  a 
mission  to  them  than  to  His  fellow-countrymen  at 
large.  He  had  waited  until  the  time  that  a  proper 
selection  from  His  disciples  could  be  made :  now 
that  the  choice  had  taken  place  He  devoted  Him¬ 
self  to  their  instruction  and  training.  The  Apostles 
were  to  accompany  Jesus  from  place  to  place ;  they 
were  to  be  with  Him  continually.  This  implied 
the  relinquishment  of  their  means  of  living.  It 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  continue  at  their 
occupations  and  be  Apostles  of  Jesus.  The  sacrifice 
made  by  each  Apostle  in  obeying  the  summons  to 
apostleship  has  seldom  been  adequately  appreci¬ 
ated.  In  some  instances  the  property  left  or 
sold,  the  income  abandoned,  might  not  be  great 
intrinsically,  but  a  man’s  all  is  great  to  him, 
hence  the  moral  courage  needed  of  every  Apostle 
was  not  slight.  How  then  were  their  wants  sup¬ 
plied  ?  Whence  did  they  obtain  money  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses?  The  arrangement  followed 
was  probably  devised  by  our  Lord,  and  formed  one 
of  the  earliest  lessons  He  intended  them  to  master. 
In  a  sense  this  first  lesson  is  the  supreme  and  even 
the  sole  lesson  which  He  sought  to  teach,  that  of 
absolute  reliance  on  Himself  for  everything.  Trust 
in  the  Father,  trust  in  Himself,  was  the  lesson 
which  Jesus  sought  to  inculcate  at  all  times.  The 
Twelve  and  our  Lord  formed,  as  it  were,  a  single 
household,  of  which  He  was  the  head.  He  presided 
at  the  common  meals,  He  gave  directions  as  to 
their  movements.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance 
was  borne  by  a  common  purse.  One  of  the  Twelve 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  company  (Jn  1329).  The 
food  needed  was  either  carried  with  them,  or  pur¬ 
chased,  or  provided  by  the  hospitality  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  East.  The  company  could  not 
only  supply  their  own  wants,  but  could  minister  to 
those  of  the  poor  (Jn  13-s).  The  sources  from  which 
their  supplies  were  drawn  were  doubtless  various. 
Some  among  them  had  had  or  still  had  property, 
and  the  proceeds,  contributed  to  the  common  stock, 
helped  to  defray  the  charges  of  each  day.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  presents  were  made  to  our 
Lord  and  the  company  from  time  to  time  by  grate¬ 
ful  friends  and  neighbours.  But  the  principal 
source  seems  to  have  been  the  generosity  of  several 
women  who  accompanied  them  on  some  of  their 
journeys,  and  placed  their  means  and  services  at 
the  command  of  our  Lord.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  women  have  been  preserved  in  a  most  in¬ 
structive  passage  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  (8'2- s),  which 
is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  under  con- 
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sideration.  Among  these  are  mentioned  Mary  of 
Magdala,  Joanna  (possibly  a  widow  whose  husband 
had  been  a  steward  of  Herod  Antipas),  and  Susanna. 
It  is  evident  from  St.  Luke’s  statement  that  the 
number  of  such  women  was  large,  and  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  their  generosity  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Twelve  were  able  to  devote  themselves  untroubled 
and  untrammelled  to  their  task.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  kind  of  life  lived  by  the  Twelve  was  itself  a 
practical  illustration  of  some  of  the  cardinal  lessons 
which  Jesus  desired  to  teach.  The  subordinate 
value  of  earthly  possessions  could  not  have  been 
more  effectively  taught  than  by  the  life  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  liberality  of  others.  Their  journeys, 
too,  from  place  to  place  had  also  their  value.  They 
were  stimulated  by  new  scenes  and  new  persons ; 
new  conditions  had  to  be  faced,  new  duties  per¬ 
formed.  They  had  leisure  to  ponder  on  what  was 
said  to  them  ;  they  were  not  distracted  from  the 
great  work  of  their  life,  the  knowledge  of  their 
Master.  This  was  their  duty,  and  it  became  their 
glory.  For  in  understanding  Him  they  came  to 
resemble  Him.  The  education  of  the  Twelve,  the 
transformation  of  them  from  the  men  they  were 
into  the  men  they  became,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Lord’s  achievements.  The  Apostles  were  to 
be  our  Lord’s  witnesses,  but  the  witnessing  of 
which  He  thought  demanded  insight,  sympathy, 
courage,  self-command,  tolerance,  patience,  charity. 
It  was  inseparable  from  the  highest  moral  endow¬ 
ments.  It  involved  great  receptive  and  assimilative 
power,  issuing  in  vigorous  and  unceasing  obedience 
and  service. 

In  order  that  the  Apostles  might  become  His 
witnesses,  our  Lord  made  use  of  three  principal 
agencies:  (a)  His  personality,  (b)  His  miracles,  and 
(c)  His  teaching. 

(a)  To  be  with  Jesus  was  in  itself  the  best  of  all 
education  and  training.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  Apostles  were  chosen  to  be  with  Him 
habitually.  A  complete  knowledge  of  Him  could 
be  attained  only  in  this  way.  For  knowledge  is 
acquired  insensibly  not  less  than  sensibly,  and  the 
Apostles  learned  much  regardingJesuswhen  itnever 
struck  them  that  they  were  doing  so.  Gradually 
His  influence  told  on  them.  His  ideals,  motives, 
ends  became  clear  to  them.  His  manners,  looks, 
tones,  words,  ways  became  their  inspiration  and 
guide.  They  felt  what  goodness,  truth,  duty  were. 
Above  all,  they  came  to  know  God  as  the  Father. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  error  to  hold  that 
the  Twelve  from  the  first  moment  of  their  selection 
appreciated  the  true  grandeur  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
On  the  contrary,  that  life  must  often  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  a  problem  of  no  little  difficulty. 
It  was  not  the  type  of  life  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  specifically  religious,  still 
less  as  embodying  religion  in  its  perfection  and 
integrity.  It  is  probable  that  those  of  the  Apostles 
who  had  been  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  at  first 
more  impressed  by  his  austere  and  solitary  life 
than  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  was  substantially 
that  of  ordinary  men.  He  ate  and  drank  as  they 
did.  He  dressed  like  them.  He  moved  freely 
among  them.  He  never  sought  to  protect  Himself 
from  the  approach  of  men,  but  on  the  contrary  in¬ 
vited  them  to  draw  near.  Nothing  in  His  bearing 
or  speech  betrayed  that  He  regarded  Himself  as 
standing  on  a  different  plane  from  other  men,  or 
that  He  expected  them  to  treat  Him  as  belonging 
to  a  different  order  of  existence.  He  was  simple, 
genial,  affable,  accessible.  His  mode  of  life,  too, 
viewed  as  religious,  must  have  filled  them  with 
surprise.  He  had  no  fixed  hours  or  forms  of 
prayer.  His  approach  to  the  Father  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  His  habitual  reverence,  adoration,  and 
trust,  but  it  was  not  determined,  much  less  fettered, 
by  rule.  He  prayed  as  He  was  moved  to  pray. 


Again,  He  departed  from  a  usage  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  piety  of  the  time. 
He  declined  to  fast.  Not  only  had  He  no  regular 
fast  days,  He  neither  fasted  Himself  nor  did  He 
inculcate  the  observance  on  them.  Another  respect 
in  which  He  deviated  widely  from  the  religious 
practices  of  His  time  was  His  disregard  of  cere¬ 
monial  ablutions.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
rules  affecting  ritual  purity.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  He  violated  the  usages  of  His  nation  as  to 
foods,  but  His  attitude  towards  these  showed 
that  He  attached  no  value  to  them.  Even  that 
rite  which  was  fundamental  and  distinctive,  the 
pledge  of  salvation  because  the  assurance  of  being 
a  member  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
was  unnoticed  in  His  teaching.  In  yet  another 
and  hardly  less  important  respect  our  Lord’s  life 
was  largely  different  from  the  accepted  type  of 
sanctity.  The  Sabbath,  like  circumcision,  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  Judaism,  and  the 
teachers  of  our  Lord’s  age  and  of  preceding 
generations  had  framed  a  code  of  rules  to  protect 
it  from  desecration.  These  He  trampled  under 
foot.  The  endless  regulations  intended  to  stop 
the  performance  of  any  work  whatever  on  that 
day  He  brushed  aside  as  at  variance  with  the  true 
end  of  the  Sabbath  institution.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  Sabbath,  esteeming  it  to  be  one  of  God’s  best 
gifts  to  man,  but  He  was  everywhere  denounced 
as  a  Sabbath-breaker  by  those  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law  (Jn  518). 
Even  in  the  matter  of  almsgiving  He  was  not  as 
the  men  who  professed  to  be  specially  religious. 
He  was  beneficent  in  the  highest  degree,  but  He 
followed  no  systematic  rules. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  tenor  of  our  Lord’s 
life  must  have  formed  a  problem  of  no  little  com¬ 
plexity  to  the  Twelve  during  the  first  stages  of 
their  apprenticeship.  Was  this  life — so  simple,  so 
natural— a  truly  religious  life  ?  Was  the  religious 
life  bright,  sunny,  cheerful,  full  of  hope  and  joy  ? 
Was  this  life  of  simple  trust  in  the  Father  and  of 
obedience  to  His  will  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
common  duties  of  life — was  this  religion  ?  Nor 
was  the  perplexity  of  the  Apostles  lessened  by 
the  classes  with  which  our  Lord  preferred  to 
associate.  He  addressed  Himself  to  the  sick,  the 
poor,  and  the  outcast.  The  solicitude  of  Jesus  for 
the  least  necessitous  of  these  classes  was  a  difficulty 
to  some  of  them,  but  their  surprise  rose  to  the 
height  when  they  saw  Him  mix  freely  with  those 
under  a  social  ban. 

Doubtless  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  were  opened 
gradually.  They  came  to  perceive,  as  we  do 
to-day,  that  the  life  spent  by  their  Master  was 
the  typical  life  of  man.  Its  likeness  to  the 
common  life  of  men  is  its  glory.  For  by  it  the 
common  life  which  all  must  live  is  transfigured 
and  made  the  ideal  life  of  men.  Its  freedom  from 
rule  is  discerned  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  capable 
of  becoming  the  model  of  all  lives  without  excep¬ 
tion.  For  that  freedom  teaches  men  that  true 
religion  creates  its  own  forms,  while  its  essence 
of  trust  in  God  and  devotion  to  His  will  remains 
unalterable.  The  sympathy  which  He  exhibited 
for  all  classes  was  a  revelation  of  the  truth  that 
He  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

(b)  Perhaps  nothing  impressed  our  Lord’s  dis¬ 
ciples  more  when  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  Him  than  His  miracles.  The  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  work  miracles  seems  to 
have  been  general.  The  Gospels  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  common  people  anticipated  that 
works  of  a  most  marvellous  description  would  be 
performed  by  the  Messiah.  The  nature  of  these 
works  was  undefined,  but  they  transcended  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  man.  The  Twelve  then 
may  have  felt  little  surprise  when  they  saw  their 
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Lord  perform  miracles,  but  every  new  miracle 
would  serve  to  strengthen  their  conviction  of  His 
title  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  they  were  prepared  for  the  kind  of  miracles 
which  He  worked.  None  of  them  could  have  fore¬ 
told  that  the  Messiah  would  confine  Himself  in 
great  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  miraculous 
cures  of  body  and  mind ;  that  He  would  spend 
many  hours  on  many  days  in  healing  sickness  and 
in  expelling  demons.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
as  unexpected  as  His  mode  of  life.  The  Apostles 
Were  dreaming  of  miracles  of  judgment  at  the  very 
hour  -when  He  was  performing  miracles  of  mercy. 
Even  the  miracles  over  nature  were  not  those  of 
which  they  naturally  thought. 

The  Apostles  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  range 
of  the  power  wielded  by  their  Master  and  be  filled 
with  amazement.  No  disease  could  withstand  His 
word  or  touch.  The  very  demons  yielded  to  His 
sway.  Death  itself  was  powerless  before  Him.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  some  of  the  miracles 
were  performed  before  the  Apostles  only.  The 
miracles  in  which  the  Apostles  as  a  whole  or  some 
of  them  were  specially  concerned  are  these  :  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
(51-7),  the  Stilling  of  the  Storm  (Mk  439),  the  Walk¬ 
ing  on  the  Sea  (618,  Jn  616),  the  Stater  in  the 
Fish’s  Mouth  (Mt  1727),  the  Cursing  of  the  Fig-tree 
(Mk  1 120),  and  the  Second  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes  (Jn  21n).  These  signs  had  a  peculiar  value 
for  the  Twelve.  They  were  proofs  of  knowledge 
and  of  power  fitted  to  promote  faith  and  to 
enforce  truth.  There  is  a  fitness  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  most  of  the  miracles  on  nature  were 
wrought  before  or  on  behalf  of  the  Apostles. 
For  they  more  than  others  were  prepared  to 
embrace  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord  of 
nature.  It  was  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  taught  this  fact,  and  how  could  it  have 
been  better  illustrated  than  by  the  miracles 
wrought  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee?  What  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  or  power  of  Jesus;  what  a 
prophecy  of  the  success  of  the  new  vocation  to 
which  they  were  summoned,  was  the  first  draught 
of  fishes  !  What  a  lesson  concerning  the  might  of 
Jesus  Was  contained  in  the  instant  obedience  of 
the  raging  waves  and  winds  to  His  command  ! 
What  a  fresh  disclosure  of  His  power  was  His 
walking  towards  them  on  the  sea  as  they  toiled  to 
make  the  western  shore  of  the  lake !  What  in¬ 
struction  to  Peter  and  to  the  rest  when  Peter  first 
succeeded  in  imitating  his  Master’s  walking  on  the 
water  and  then  began  to  sink  !  How  fraught  with 
suggestions  to  Peter  the  coin  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  came  to  his  hook  as  he 
lowered  it  into  the  lake  !  What  confirmation  of 
all  that  they  had  learned  was  found  in  the  second 
draught  of  fishes,  that  after  the  Resurrection  ! 
The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  occupies  a  place  by 
itself  among  our  Lord’s  miracles,  but  the  lesson  it 
teaches  is  most  weighty.  A  miracle  of  judgment  is 
as  suitable  as  a  parable  of  judgment.  The  lesson 
of  the  need  of  correspondence  between  profession 
and  practice  could  not  have  been  more  impressively 
taught  than  by  the  fate  of  the  fig-tree. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  miracles  witnessed  by  the  Apostles  enhanced 
their  conception  of  our  Lord’s  person  and  powers. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  discerned,  even  if  imperfectly, 
what  is  so  clear  to  us  to-day,  that  the  miracles 
were  indeed  what  He  called  them,  signs-,  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  He  had  come  to  set  up.  The  boundless 
sympathy  and  compassion  of  their  Master  must 
have  struck  them  ;  His  life  not  less  than  His  teach¬ 
ing  was  mercy  and  service.  His  works  of  mercy 
were  the  living  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
mercy  He  inculcated.  He  healed  all  who  sought 


His  aid,  making  no  inquiry  into  their  past,  their 
station,  their  gifts,  but  caring  only  for  their  needs. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Apostles  not  to  discover 
that  the  miracles  they  beheld  with  such  frequency 
were  signs  of  the  grace  and  love  of  the  Father 
speaking  to  men  through  Jesus. 

As  the  Apostles  saw  the  miracles  and  heard 
■what  Jesus  said  respecting  them,  did  they  form  a 
just  conception  of  their  nature  and  function? 
Were  they  able  to  compare  them  with  the  por¬ 
tents  for  which  they  had  at  one  time  longed?  Did 
they  perceive  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the 
person  of  Jesus?  Did  they  discern  that  the  signs 
could  be  fully  understood  only  through  His  char¬ 
acter  ?  Did  they  recognize  that  the  character  and 
words  of  Jesus  were  greater  than  His  signs,  but 
that  these  were  nevertheless  such  as  to  convince 
every  impartial  judge  that  His  mission  was  of 
God?  They  knew  that  Jesus  never  regarded  His 
miracles  as  the  chief  evidence  for  the  validity  of 
His  claims ;  they  were  neither  His  sole  nor  His 
principal  credentials  ;  they  were  rather  a  part  and 
element  of  His  message  and  His  work.  Did  they 
see  clearly  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles 
did  not  consist  in  their  departure  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  nature,  in  their  capacity  as  mar¬ 
vels,  but  in  their  congruity  with  the  character  and 
aims  of  Jesus,  and  as  illustrations  of  His  spirit 
and  ways?  We  would  gladly  learn  whether  the 
Apostles  ever  reflected  on  the  use  made  by  our 
Lord  of  His  miraculous  endowments.  Believing 
in  Him  as  the  Lord  of  nature  and  of  life,  aware 
that  He  had  unnumbered  forces  at  His  command, 
were  they  surprised  that  He  never  employed  His 
powers  to  promote  His  advantage  or  to  defend  His 
disciples  or  Himself  from  injustice  and  violence? 
Whence  this  self- repression  ?  Why  was  the  sphere 
of  the  miraculous  so  strictly  limited  ?  Why  were 
none  of  the  miracles  of  a  character  to  dazzle, 
compel,  overwhelm?  Why  did  Jesus  refuse  so 
often  the  request  for  a  sign,  and  especially  for  a 
sign  from  heaven  ?  Why  was  the  thaumaturgic 
element  wholly  absent  from  His  works?  The  fact 
that  our  Lord  observed  a  peculiar  temperance  in 
the  employment  of  His  miraculous  gifts  must  have 
imprinted  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  significance  of  the  fact 
became  more  and  more  obvious  as  their  experience 
widened.  Even  before  the  Crucifixion  they  may 
have  discerned  that  this  self-restraint  was  in  full 
harmony  with  His  attitude  towards  the  world,  and 
only  the  corollary  of  His  conception  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  See,  further,  art.  Miracles. 

(c)  From  the  first,  the  disciples  had  regarded 
Jesus  as  a  teacher,  and  whatever  more  He  became 
to  them  as  their  intercourse  with  Him  deepened,  a 
teacher  He  remained  to  the  end.  Or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  from  being  a  teacher  He  became 
the  Teacher  ;  and  the  greatest  of  teachers,  measured 
by  any  proper  standard,  He  certainly  was  and 
abides.  The  substance  of  His  teaching  is  the 
truest,  wisest,  and  best  on  the  loftiest  and 
weightiest  of  all  topics — topics  as  to  which  all 
teachers  before  Him  were  as  men  groping  in  the 
dark.  He  and  He  alone  speaks  with  the  confidence 
of  personal  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  God 
and  His  relations  to  man.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  refer  to  the  naturalness,  the 
ease,  the  familiarity  with  which  Jesus  spoke  con¬ 
cerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  the  character  and 
intentions  of  the  Father  ;  the  righteousness  He 
requires  ;  the  conditions  on  which  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  depends  ;  its  history  and  its  final  issues  ; 
the  testimony  borne  by  Jesus  to  Himself  ;  the  place 
He  assigns  to  His  person  and  work.  Never  man  so 
spake  (Jn  746).  Yet  He  speaks  what  He  knows, 
and  testifies  of  what  He  has  seen  (Jn  311).  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  entire  religious  experience  of  man- 
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kind  affirms  the  truth  of  the  witness  He  bore. 
His  message  authenticates  itself  ;  it  bears  the  seal 
of  its  Divine  origin  upon  it.  Such  views  never 
sprang  up  within  the  mind  of  man  ;  they  descended 
out  of  heaven  from  God. 

And  this  teaching  was  conveyed  to  the  disciples 
and  to  the  people  according  to  definite  methods 
and  in  language  which  forms  an  epoch  in  human 
speech.  It  is  unlikely  that  our  Lord  ever  reflected 
on  the  problems  which  form  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  or  that  He  ever  laid  down  rules  for  His 
own  guidance  ;  but  the  essence  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  writings  of  the  great  educators  is  embodied 
in  His  practice.  Let  a  reader  come  to  the  Gospels 
full  of  what  he  has  learned  regarding  education 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their  successors,  and 
he  can  perceive  without  difficulty,  in  the  relations 
between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles;  in  His  attitude 
towards  them  ;  in  His  modes  of  stimulating,  en¬ 
larging,  and  enriching  their  minds ;  in  His  tact, 
patience,  and  wisdom, — the  signs  of  skill  which  is 
incomparable  because  so  spontaneous,  so  flexible, 
and  so  fertile  of  resource.  Never  for  a  moment  diet 
He  lose  sight  of  His  object,  to  qualify  the  Apostles 
to  be  His  witnesses  and  representatives  ;  but  He 
did  not  dwell  on  that  purpose.  He  was  aware 
that  the  power  of  personality  is  the  strongest  and 
most  penetrating  of  all  forces,  and  accordingly  He 
separated  the  Apostles  more  and  more,  as  the  days 
went  by,  from  their  familiar  scenes  and  labours,  in 
order  that  they  might,  because  of  their  complete 
intimacy  with  Him,  breathe  His  spirit  and  share 
in  His  aims.  They  were  ennobled,  as  it  were, 
despite  themselves.  New  ideals  and  motives  took 
possession  of  them.  He  was  so  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  so  continually  the  subject  of  their 
speech,  so  much  the  centre  of  their  interests  and 
the  goal  of  their  hopes,  that  they  grew  into  His 
image.  Not  less  evident  was  His  desire  that  the 
Apostles  should  not  be  mere  echoes  of  Himself,  but 
men  of  originality,  courage,  and  resource.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  He  delivered  no  systematic 
instruction  ;  that  He  caused  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory ;  that  He  did  not  store  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  with  rules,  lists  of  duties, 
tables  of  the  forbidden  and  the  permissible.  Hence 
He  gave  no  dogmas  in  fixed  shape  even  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects.  Hence,  too.  He  furnished 
no  directory  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  hours  to  be  employed  in 
devotion  or  the  words  to  be  used,  or  to  determine 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Again,  He  taught  only  as  His  disciples  were  able 
to  receive.  Not  that  He  never  went  beyond  their 
capacity.  This  He  frequently  did,  and  of  set  pur¬ 
pose.  But  He  observed  an  order  in  what  He  said. 
The  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  fact  is  His 
teaching  regarding  His  person.  He  did  not  begin 
to  tell  at  once  who  He  was,  nor  did  He  open  His 
lips  as  to  His  death  until  He  had  evoked  from 
Peter’s  lips  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Twelve  the 
confession  that  He  was  the  Messiah  (Mk  829, 
Mt  16ls,  Lk  920).  It  is  expressly  stated  that  He 
kept  back  much  from  His  disciples,  leaving  them 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  because  they 
were  unprepared  to  receive  what  He  had  to  com¬ 
municate  (Jn  1612).  If  He  spoke  of  what  they  did 
not  comprehend  at  once,  it  was  either  that  their 
intellects  might  be  quickened  or  that  they  might 
treasure  in  their  memories  the  truth  mentioned,  in 
view  of  tljeir  future  experience.  His  references 
to  His  death  had  as  their  chief  aim  to  render  the 
Apostles  certain  of  the  fact  and,  above  all,  that  it 
was  foreknown  by  Him.  Nor  was  He  impatient 
for  results.  He  never  forced  growth.  He  knew 
that  to  build  durably  is  to  build  slowly ;  and  so 
He  bore  with  ignorance,  with  misapprehension, 
with  imperfect  views,  with  partial  and  hasty 
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inferences,  knowing  that  these  would  be  corrected 
by  the  discipline  of  experience.  He  sought 
especially  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  His 
disciples,  and  to  unfold  the  characteristic  endow¬ 
ments  of  each.  None  of  them  was  to  be  other 
than  himself.  No  one  was  to  be  a  model  for  the 
rest.  He  knew  each  so  well  that  He  could  play  on 
him  as  on  an  instrument,  but  this  knowledge  He 
used  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  disciple. 
The  manifestation  of  personal  character,  the  per¬ 
sonal  discernment  of  truth,  the  exhibition  of 
personal  sympathy,  appreciation,  reverence,  devo¬ 
tion,  love,  filled  Him  with  delight. 

The  Gospels  show  on  every  page  that  our  Lord 
encouraged  the  disciples  to  ask  Him  questions. 
Whatever  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  their 
minds  they  were  free  to  place  before  Him.  This 
they  did  so  constantly  that  the  habit  must  have 
been  created  by  our  Lord.  How  large  a  portion 
of  the  Gospels  is  occupied  with  the  questions  and 
remarks  of  the  Apostles  !  It  is  to  these  questions 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk  410).  The  same  is  true 
of  His  teaching  regarding  defilement  (Mt  1515). 
How  much  we  owe  to  Peter’s  questions — ‘  How 
often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him  ?  ’  (Mt  1821) ;  ‘  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ?’ 
(Mt  1927).  But  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  of 
the  relations  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  in  this 
connexion  is  the  intercourse  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal.  No  passage  in  the  Gospels  is  so  in¬ 
structive  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  disciples  to 
break  in  by  questions  on  what  our  Lord  was  say¬ 
ing,  and  the  skill  with  which  He  availed  Himself 
of  these  questions  to  open  to  them  His  deepest 
thoughts  and  purposes  (Jn  1336ff-). 

The  resources  of  human  speech  have  been  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  describe  the  grace  and  power  of 
the  language  of  Jesus,  and  yet  the  result  is  felt  to 
be  inadequate.  Did  the  Apostles  recognize  the 
originality,  the  strength,  the  flexibility,  the  charm, 
the  aptness,  the  .simplicity,  the  depth  of  the  words 
of  Jesus?  We  cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been  that 
their  apprehension  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
His  language  was  much  less  than  ours,  but  even 
they  must  have  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  they  heard 
the  most  sublime  of  all  truths  clothed  in  terms 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  every  day 
of  their  lives.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  have 
religion  speak  the  tongue  of  the  home,  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  the  street.  Then,  too,  the  illustrations 
which  He  used  !  The  whole  life  of  the  ordinary 
man  was  laid  under  tribute  to  illustrate  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  furniture  of  his  home,  his  food, 
his  clothing,  his  work,  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellows  were  made  the  symbol  and  the  vesture  of 
heavenly  truths.  Earth  shone  in  the  light  of 
heaven.  One  form  of  speech  is  specially  identified 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus — the  parable.  The 
parable  may  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  Jesus. 
The  parables  of  the  OT,  and  those  found  in  Jewish 
writings,  hardly  deserve  mention  in  this  respect. 
Nor  did  Jesus  teach  in  parables  because  the  lan- 

uage  of  parable  is  the  language  of  the  East.  He 

evised  the  parable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
His  hearers.  The  parable  is  His  own  workman¬ 
ship,  the  product  of  His  mind  and  heart.  The 
parables  of  Jesus  are  unique  alike  in  literature 
and  religion,  and  are  as  distinctive  of  Him  as  the 
miracles. 

An  ordinary  reader  of  the  Gospels  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  use  of  parables.  But  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 
No  parables  marked  the  opening  of  the  ministry.  The  first  use 
of  the  parable  is  noticed  at  length.  To  the  question  why  Jesus 
finally  adopted  the  parable  most  men  would  reply — to  attract,  to 
interest,  to  stimulate,  to  find  the  readiest  and  most  direct  access 
to  the  mind  for  truth  and  duty.  But  when  the  Gospels  are  con¬ 
sulted  they  give  an  answer  altogether  different.  They  tell  that 
our  Lord,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  affirmed  that  He 
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taught  in  parables,  not  to  reveal  but  to  conceal  the  truth ; 
not  to  instruct  but  to  condemn  men  (Mk  412).  These  words 
have  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  interpreters.  Perhaps 
their  true  significance  may  never  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  view 
which  rejects  them  as  the  correct  description  of  the  parables  as 
awhole  is  justified,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  the  Gospels 
themselves.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  parables 
shows  that  many  of  them  are  messages  of  grace.  Who  can  fail 
to  discern  that  the  heart  of  God  is  represented  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  as  the  heart  of  a  Father?  Is  this  truth  meant 
to  extinguish  hope?  Again,  an  examination  reveals  that  many 
of  the  parables  were  spoken  to  the  disciples  themselves.  Was 
this  the  penalty  of  their  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart? 
Accordingly,  the  common  view  of  the  parable  is  the  true  view, 
and  our  Lord  spoke  in  parables  to  render  his  teaching  as  simple, 
vivid,  stimulating,  and  effective  as  possible.  See  Parables,  and 
Illustrations. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parables  were  addressed 
to  the  Twelve  has  scarcely  received  adequate  recog¬ 
nition.  Indeed  the  parables  are  seldom  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  Twelve. 
Yet  one-third  of  them  were,  to  all  appearance, 
directed  to  the  Apostles  exclusively.  These  cover 
the  period  from  the  time  when  our  Lord  first  began 
to  speak  in  parables  till  His  death.  The  ten 
parables  belonging  to  this  class,  following  the 
order  first  of  St.  Matthew  and  then  of  St.  Luke, 
are  :  the  Hidden  Treasure,  the  Pearl,  the  Drag-net, 
the  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  Labourers  in  the  Vine¬ 
yard,  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Talents,  the  Friend  at 
Midnight,  the  Unprofitable  Servant,  the  Unjust 
Judge.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  these  parables 
shows  that  the  lessons  they  teach  were  those  our 
Lord  was  most  anxious  that  His  disciples  should 
learn.  The  measureless  value  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  certainty  of  a  final  severance  between  the 
evil  and  the  good,  the  necessity  of  a  forgiving  dis¬ 
position,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  future 
recompense,  the  obligation  of  watchfulness,  the 
reward  of  perseverance  in  prayer,  the  truth  that 
no  men  have  claims  of  merit  on  God,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  these  parables  deal,  and  these 
subjects  were  constantly  in  the  heart  and  on  the 
lips  of  our  Lord.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on 
all  these  topics  by  the  parables.  The  truth  was 
now  clearer,  more  comprehensible,  more  affecting, 
more  subduing. 

Is  it  possible  to  discover  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  Twelve  listened  to  the  parables  ?  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  too  plain  men  to  perceive  their 
exquisite  naturalness  and  beauty.  In  all  their 
discussions  concerning  them  not  a  word  may  have 
been  spoken  in  praise  of  that  perfect  felicity  which 
secures  for  them  an  unequalled  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  But  they  would  at  least  per¬ 
ceive  their  appropriateness.  How  they  must  have 
lived  in  their  memories  and  illuminated  truth  and 
duty  !  Did  the  Twelve  find  any  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  import  of  the  parables  ?  Presumably 
their  condition  was  just  that  of  the  diligent  and 
devout  reader  of  to-day.  Some  parables  bear  their 
meanings,  as  it  were,  on  their  forehead.  Nobody 
doubts  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  or  of  Hie  Ten  Virgins.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  questions  connected  with  their  inter¬ 
pretation  which  are  still  under  discussion,  but  the 
lessons  which  they  inculcate  are  obvious.  But 
what  of  the  parables  which  perplex  expositors 
to-day?  What  of  the  Unjust  Steward ?  What  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard?  The  same  diffi¬ 
culties  which  occur  to  us  must  have  occurred  to 
the  disciples.  But  they  had  this  immense  advan¬ 
tage  over  us  that  they  could  ask  their  Master  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  His  meaning,  and  we  know  that  these 
questions  were  freely  put.  The  interpretations  of 
the  parables  of  the  Sower  and  of  the  Tares  are 
said  to  have  been  replies  made  to  the  request  of 
tlie  disciples  for  an  explanation.  What  strikes 
one  in  th*se  answers  is  the  point,  depth,  freshness 
of  the  meaning.  These  explanations  have  some¬ 
times  been  assigned  to  the  Apostles  themselves, 


but  the  supposition  is  without  probability.  Were 
it  sound,  it  would  form  the  most  striking  proof  of 
the  effect  on  them  of  their  intercourse  with  Jesus, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  juster  or  more 
suitable  interpretations  of  the  parables  concerned. 
One  peculiarly  instructive  sentence  was  spoken  by 
our  Lord  in  this  connexion  (Mt  1352).  He  had  been 
expounding  some  of  the  parables  to  His  disciples, 
and  asked  if  He  had  been  understood.  When  they 
replied  affirmatively,  He  remarked  that  every 
teacher  of  the  Law  instructed  regarding  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  was  like  a  householder  who  produced 
from  his  stores  things  new  and  old.  The  Apostles 
were  the  scribes  of  Jesus,  taught  to  understand  the 
nature,  characteristics,  and  history  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  hence  capable  of  furnishing  most 
profitable  instruction  to  their  hearers.  The  old 
and  the  new  alike  were  at  their  command  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  connexions.  They  did  not 
despise  the  one  nor  vaunt  themselves  concerning 
the  other.  The  Law  and  the  Gospel,  prophecy 
and  its  accomplishment,  the  Law  and  its  fulfil¬ 
ment,  furnished  them  with  the  subjects  which  they 
could  treat  with  knowledge  and  power. 

After  the  Twelve  had  been  some  time  with 
our  Lord,  they  were  sent  forth  on  a  missionary 
journey  (mission  of  the  Apostles,  Mk  67,  Mt  105, 
Lk  91).  The  time  at  which  the  mission  took  place, 
the  town  from  which  they  started,  the  duration 
of  the  mission,  are  uncertain.  Two  reasons  pro¬ 
bably  influenced  our  Lord  in  despatching  the 
Twelve  on  this  enterprise.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  was  His  profound  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Galilee.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Him  to  evangelize  all  Galilee,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  entire  land  ;  others  must  share  His 
labours.  This  was  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the 
Twelve  had  been  chosen,  and  accordingly  He  sent 
them  to  announce  everywhere  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  nigh.  A  second  reason  was  that  He 
might  in  this  way  train  them  for  their  future  career. 
The  message  which  they  were  to  proclaim  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  own  comparative  immaturity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  spiritual  state  of  their 
audiences  on  the  other.  To  have  declared  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  would  have  led  to  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  have  hindered  rather  than  furthered 
the  expansion  of  the  kingdom  ;  hence  they  were 
confined  to  the  assertion,  so  full  of  promise  and 
hope,  that  the  Kingdom  was  at  hand.  To  assist 
them  in  discharging  their  mission  as  the  envoys  of 
Jesus  they  were  endowed  with  miraculous  powers. 
They  were  enabled  to  cure  disease  and  to  expel 
demons.  These  powers  they  were  to  exercise 
gratuitously.  This  liberality  was  intended  by- 
Jesus  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  of  which  they  announced  the  near  approach. 
It  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  compassion,  sympathy, 
tenderness  These  endowments,  besides  serving  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  were  also  a 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  their  message.  The 
Apostles  were  enjoined  to  make  no  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  mission  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  They  were  to  start  on  it  just  as  they 
were.  They  were  to  take  neither  money,  nor  foocl, 
nor  clothing  for  their  journey.  They  were  to  rely 
for  their  maintenance  on  the  providence  of  God, 
and  on  the  hospitality  which  they  were  to  seek. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  case  their  attention 
was  to  be  concentrated  on  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that 
our  Lord  meant  their  mission  to  extend  beyond 
Galilee,  or  even  to  the  whole  of  the  province, 
the  Greek-speaking  cities  being  excluded.  The 
efforts  of  the  Twelve  were  probably  intended  to  be 
restricted  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  No  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  in  the  instructions  given  them  to  any 
appearance  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  market- 
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place.  Their  inexperience  did  not  permit  them  to 
deliver  addresses  in  public.  The  Twelve  were  sent 
on  their  mission  by  twos ;  that  is,  six  different 
enterprises  were  carried  on  by  them  at  once.  The 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  It  was 
desirable  that  they  should  overtake  as  many  of 
the  population  as  possible,  but  it  was  not  less 
important  that  they  should  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  one  another’s  presence.  Had  each 
of  the  Twelve  entered  on  the  work  alone,  he  would 
have  felt  isolated  and  discouraged,  and  often  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  No  agreement  exists 
among  scholars  as  to  the  length  of  time  occupied 
by  the  mission.  Some  consider  that  it  lasted  only 
a  single  day,  others  two  days,  others  several  weeks, 
and  others  again,  several  months.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  confidence  that  it  took  up  some  weeks 
at  least. 

The  Twelve  strictly  followed  the  commands  they 
received,  passing  through  the  villages,  preaching 
repentance  and  the  gospel,  and  casting  out  demons 
and  healing  everywhere.  How  their  message  was 
received  does  not  appear.  It  is  simply  known  that 
on  their  return  they  told  our  Lord  what  they  had 
done  and  taught.  No  reference  is  made  to  the 
experience  they  had  acquired  or  to  the  conclusions 
they  had  been  led  to  form.  It  would  have  been 
most  profitable  had  any  information  on  these 
points  reached  us.  Not  less  advantageous  would 
it  have  been  for  us  to  know  how  they  felt  when 
they  wrought  their  first  miracles.  Were  they 
startled  ?  Did  they  exult  ?  Or  were  they  grateful 
and  humble?  We  can  but  speculate  on  these 
points,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  Apostles 
profited  not  a  little  by  this  their  first  mission. 
Besides  those  lessons  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  their  Master  which  they  were  always 
receiving,  they  were  taught  how  to  apply  tne 
truths  they  had  learned,  and  how  to  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  clothed.  They  were 
forced  to  act  for  themselves,  to  reflect  and  decide 
in  a  way  which  elicited  their  latent  capabilities. 

From  this  point  the  education  and  training  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  merged  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  further  treatment  of  the 
subject  must  be  sought  under  the  relevant  articles. 
The  intercourse  between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles 
should  be  regarded  from  their  side  if  the  work  He 
accomplished  in  their  case  is  to  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  and  understood.  To  study  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  through  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
Apostles  is  advantageous  in  no  common  degree, 
because  of  the  many  new  questions  which  are  thus 
raised,  and  which  cannot  be  determined  without 
a  clearer  and  fuller  insight  being  obtained  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  methods  He  followed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  to  expound  His  thoughts  and  to  extend 
His  kingdom.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 
topics  to  be  considered  may  be  serviceable.  They 
are  such  as  these  :  the  question  put  to  the  Twelve 
at  the  crisis  in  Galilee,  ‘Will  ye  also  go  away?’ 
the  confession  of  Peter,  and  its  significance  for 
the  Apostles ;  the  predictions  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  made,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Apostles 
only ;  the  strife  for  the  first  places  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  action  taken  by  our  Lord  regarding 
it ;  the  words  spoken  to  the  Apostles  on  the  night 
of  the  betrayal,  some  of  which  form  a  parting 
charge  to  them ;  the  appearances  to  the  Eleven  ; 
the  final  commands  addressed  to  them.  Two  sub¬ 
jects  besides  are  deserving  of  particular  notice : 
the  inner  circle  of  the  Apostles — Peter,  James, 
and  John,  the  Three  within  the  Twelve;  and  the 
many  questions  connected  with  the  name  of  J udas 
Iscariot. 

The  Christian  Church  rests  on  the  Apostles,  for 
the  Christian  Church  is  their  creation.  But  they, 
in  turn,  were  the  creation  of  Jesus.  That  He  trans¬ 


formed  them  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  from  the 
men  they  were  when  called,  as  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  is  not  the 
least  of  His  titles  to  the  admiration  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  men ;  for  His  success  proves  what  can  be 
made  of  ordinary  men  when  they  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  guidance  of  His  spirit. 

Literature. — The  chief  books  to  be  consulted  are  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Lives  of  Christ,  together  with 
art.  ‘Apostle’  in  the  different  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo¬ 
paedias,  though  the  best  of  these  are  meagre  and  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  student  of  the  Gospels.  For  a  general 
treatment  two  valuable  works  in  English  should  be  named — 
Bruce’s  Training  of  the  Twelve  and  Latham’s  Pastor  Pastorum. 
On  the  name  and  office  of  an  Apostle  see  Lightfoot,  Galt  92-101 ; 
Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  22-41 ;  and  on  the  Apostolic  group, 
Expositor,  1.  i.  [1875]  29-43,  in.  ix.  [1889]  100  ff.,  187  ff.,  434  ff. 

W.  Patrick. 

APPARITION.— 

In  AV  this  word  occurs  thrice,  in  the  Apocr.  only:  Wis  173 
(Gr.  iVS/nty!.*,  RV  ‘spectral  form’),  2  Mac  324  (Gr.  tsr npavux,  RV 
‘apparition,’  RVm  ‘manifestation’),  and  5*  (Gr.  Gnfxvux,  RV 
‘vision,’ RVm  ‘manifestation’).  In  RV  it  occurs  thrice  only: 
Mt  1426  ||  Mk  649  (fotvrxir/Mx.,  AV  ‘spirit’),  and  2  Mac  324  (as 
above). 

The  Revisers  have  used  this  word  in  its  ordinary 
current  sense  of  ‘  an  immaterial  appearance,  as  of 
a  real  being,  a  spectre,  phantom,  or  ghost.’  There 
is  always  connected  with  this  term  the  idea  of  a 
startling  or  unexpected  appearance,  which  seems 
also  associated  with  the  original  tpavraapa.  The 
immaterial  appearance  of  a  person  supposed  to  be 
seen  before  (double)  or  soon  after  death  (ghost),  is  a 
wraith  ;  but  these  three  synonyms  are  often  inter¬ 
changed. 

The  Jews  of  Christ’s  time,  like  all  unscientific 
minds  (ancient  and  modern),  believed  in  ghosts 
naturally,  instinctively,  uncritically.  Dr.  Swete 
(The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  London,  1898,  p. 
131)  refers  to  Job  415ff-  208,  and  especially  to  Wis 
173<4>  and  1714l16>  for  earlier  evidence  of  a  popular 
belief  in  apparitions  among  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  disciples’  sudden  shriek  of  terror  (avtspa^av,  Mk 
649)  shows  that  they  thought  the  phantom  was  real ; 
but  if  we  try  to  realize  their  attitude  and  outlook, 
we  shall  understand  the  futility  of  attributing 
to  such  naive  intelligences  the  discrimination  of 
modern  psychological  research.  The  suggestions 
of  excitable  imaginations  were  indistinguishable 
from  the  actual  presentations  of  objective  reality. 
The  best  illustrations  of  their  habits  of  thought 
must  be  sought  in  ancient  and  modern  records  of 
Oriental  beliefs. 

A.  Erman  (Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1894,  pp.  307,  308) 
says  that  ‘  the  Egyptians  did  not  consider  man  as  a  simple 
individuality;  he  consisted  of  at  least  three  parts,  the  body, 
the  soul,  and  the  ghost,  the  image,  the  double,  or  the  genius, 
according  as  we  translate  the  Egyptian  word  Ka.  .  .  .  After 
the  death  of  a  man,  just  as  during  his  lifetime,  the  Ka  was  still 
considered  to  be  the  representative  of  his  human  personality, 
and  so  the  body  had  to  be  preserved  that  the  Ka  might  take 
possession  of  it  when  he  pleased.  ...  It  is  to  their  faith  in  the 
Ka  that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  the  home  life  of  the 
people  of  ancient  Egypt.’ 

E.  J.  W.  Gibb  (History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  London,  1900,  pp. 
56-59)  says  that  ‘  according  to  the  Sufi  theory  of  the  human 
soul  it  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature, 
in  reality  a  citizen  of  the  Spirit  World.  Its  true  home  is  there, 
and  hence,  for  a  certain  season,  it  descends  into  this  Physical 
Plane,  where,  to  enable  it  to  act  upon  its  surroundings,  it  is 
clothed  in  a  physical  body'.  .  .  .  The  power  of  passing  from  the 
Physical  World  into  the  Spiritual  is  potential  in  every  soul,  but 
is  actualized  only  in  a  few.’ 

For  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  nature  of  ghosts  see  the 
locus  cl assicm—  Dante,  Purg.  xxv.  88-108 — in  which  Dante  ex¬ 
plains  his  conception  of  the  disembodied  soul  as  having  the 
power  of  operating  on  matter  and  impressing  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  air  the  shape  which  it  animated  in  life  (Aquinas),  thus  form¬ 
ing  for  itself  an  aerial  vesture  (Origen  and  St.  Augustine).  See 
also  Dante,  Conv.  tr.  ii.  c.  9,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa 
Theol.  pt.  iii.  suppl.  qu.  Ixix,  art.  1. 

Keim  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  London,  1879,  iv.  184— 
191)  critically  reviews  the  various  explanations 
offered  of  the  miracle  of  Jesus  walking  over  the 
billows,  but  says  nothing  of  the  word  (pavraa/xa , 
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merely  remarking  (p.  190) :  ‘  If  we  adhere  to  the 
actual  narrative,  the  going  on  the  water  was  far 
from  being  an  act  of  an  ordinary  character — it  was 
something  divine  or  ghostly.’  For  the  latest  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  popular  belief  of  NT  times  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  world,  see  P.  Wernle, 
Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  London,  1903,  pp.  1-11. 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

APPEARANCE.  See  Christ  in  Art,  and  Por¬ 
traits. 

APPEARANCES.— See  Resurrection. 

APPRECIATION  (of  Christ).— The  whole  NT 
is  one  long  appreciation  of  Christ.  It  is  no  blind¬ 
fold  acceptance  of  Him,  no  mere  echo  of  a  tradition, 
but  a  series  of  utterances  of  men  personally  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  supreme  value  of  Christ  to  the  world. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  only  as  he  himself  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Lord,  not  as  the  disciples 
had  described  Jesus  to  him.  His  phrases — high, 
beautiful,  and  so  often  mystical — are  the  direct 
expressions  of  his  own  personal  consciousness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  No  one  has  accused  him  of  extra¬ 
vagance  or  of  exaggeration.  It  is  because  he  has 
felt  that  to  be  clothed  with  the  Lord  must  be  the 
perfection  of  power  and  joy,  that  he  says,  ‘  Put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (Ro  1314).  It  is  because 
he  has  seen  the  love  eternal  that  nothing  imagin¬ 
able  can  utterly  root  out  again  from  the  awakened 
heart,  that  he  says,  ‘  Neither  death,  nor  life,  .  .  . 
nor  any  other  creation,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord’  (Ro  838f-).  And  St.  John  opens  his  first  Epistle 
with  the  strongest  personal  declaration  of  the  whole 
of  the  Epistles,  *  that  which  we  have  heard,  .  .  . 
seen  with  our  eyes,  .  .  .  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life  .  .  .  declare  we  unto 
you  ’  (1  Jn  l1). 

But  the  simplest  appreciation  of  all — as  natural 
as  a  bird’s  song  or  a  child’s  praise — is  that  which 
threads  its  way  through  every  page  of  the  Gospels. 
In  spite  of  all  the  enmity  written  there ;  remembering 
that  there  were  those  who  saw  in  Him  an  ally  of 
Beelzebub  (Mt  1224),  working  with  the  devil’s  aid  ; 
that  some  called  Him  ‘  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine- 
bibber,  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners’  (ll19); 
that  lawyers,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  were 
ever  watching  to  trip  Him  (22ls),  and  plotting  with 
Herodians  (v.16)  to  destroy  Him  ;  that  the  Galikean 
cities,  which  should  have  known  Him  best, — 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum  (ll21-23),  and  even 
Nazareth, — rejected  Him  (Lk  428f-) ;  and  remem¬ 
bering  the  awful  and  lonely  agonies  of  the  last 
hours,  we  can  yet  point  to  the  Gospels  as  abounding 
with  j  witness  to  the  wide  contemporary  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Christ. 

It  was  most  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  even 
when  He  is  thought  of  entirely  apart  from  any 
doctrine  of  His  Divine  personality.  His  own 
sympathy  for  others,  and  indeed  for  all  things, 
was  sure  to  attract  others  to  Him.  His  quick 
perception  of  the  good  in  all,  His  tender  response 
to  the  least  wave  of  the  world’s  infinite  music, 
show  Him  as  destined  to  be  the  desired  of  men. 
He  came  upon  the  most  diverse  types,  the  most 
opposite  of  characters,  and  instantly  knew  their 
possibilities  and  their  worth.  He  sees  through 
the  pure-minded  hesitancy  of  Nathanael  (Jn  l47). 
He  recognizes  the  true  value  of  the  widow’s 
mite  (Lk  211*4),  He  draws  Nieodemus  the 
timid  to  Him  (Jn  31),  He  knows  what  will 
satisfy  Thomas  (Jn  2027),  and  what  will  'please 
and  win  Zacchaeus  (Lk  195) ;  and  His  immediate 
followers  include  a  Mary  Magdalene  as  well  as  a 
Mary  of  Bethany,  a  Judas  as  well  as  a  John. 
Even  the  failures  are  appreciated  by  a  standard 
of  faith  unknown  to  the  world.  He  acknowledges 


the  longing  of  the  heart  though  a  weak  will  robs 
it  of  fruition  ;  He  reads  the  zealous  affection  of 
Peter  between  the  lines  of  a  moment’s  Satanic 
pride  (Mt  1622),  or  a  terror-stricken  denial  (Mt  2679) ; 
He  penetrates  to  the  secret  yearnings  behind  the 
materialistic  questions  of  the  woman  at  the  well, 
and  imparts  to  her  His  highest  thought  of  God 
(Jn  424).  He  cannot  even  look  upon  the  earth  or 
sky  but  He  must  read  into  it  the  indwelling  of  the 
Eternal,  find  in  all  its  pages  picture  and  parable 
of  spiritual  realities.  To  His  all-sensitive  being 
the  universe  of  things  seen  is  but  a  symbol.  The 
sower  with  his  seed,  the  harvest-fields,  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  fox  in  his  hole,  the  sheep  in  the 
fold  or  lost  on  the  hills,  the  wind  that  foretells 
heat  or  rain  (Lk  1254-  85),  the  prophecies  of  the 
sunset  (Mt  162),  or  the  springtide  promise  of  the 
sprouting  fig-tree  (Mk  1328), — all  passing  through 
His  appreciative  spirit  is  treasured  as  the  visible 
manuscript  of  God. 

We  might  expect  that  such  a  receptive,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  understanding  nature  would 
compel  confidence.  Men  could  not  help  trusting 
such  deep  and  ready  sympathy.  And,  as  we  read 
the  Evangelists,  one  of  their  most  notable  trait# 
is  this — that  they  succeed  in  bringing  together, 
almost  without  form,  and  apparently  without 
intention,  a  wonderful  accumulation  of  witness 
to  the  appreciation  Jesus  inspired  from  the  first. 
The  record  is  so  varied.  It  is  from  no  one  school, 
or  type,  or  rank.  Almost  every  grade  of  life  in 
the  community  is  there — from  the  outcast  and  the 
leper  to  the  Sanhedrist  and  the  Roman  centurjon. 
From  the  first  His  gifts  of  healing  attract  the 
sufferers,  and  none  are  more  definite  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  Him.  The  villagers  bring 
their  sick  on  beds  to  the  market-places  (Mk  655-56), 
or  lower  the  palsied  through  the  roof  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  24).  The  centurion  in  that  town  is  satisfied 
that  a  word  from  Jesus  will  be  enough  to  heal  his 
sick  servant  (Mt  88).  Martha  says,  with  such 
simple  trust,  ‘  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died’  (Jn  ll21).  '  The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  feels  that  the  touch  of  the  Lord’s  hand 
would  be  enough  to  heal  his  dying  daughter 
(Mt  9'8).  The  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
would  but  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  to  be 
cured  (Mk  528).  The  Syro-Phcenician  woman  per¬ 
sisted  in  her  prayer  for  her  sick  daughter,  eagerly 
claiming  the  rights,  while  bearing  the  reproach 
of  being  a  Gentile  ‘dog’  (Mk  728).  With  one  cry 
is  He  greeted  alike  by  blind  Bartinneus  (Mk  1047), 
the  two  blind  men  (Mt  fl27),  and  the  ten  lepers 
(Lk  1713) — ‘Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  us  ’ ;  a  cry  the  meaning  of  which  is  uttered  by 
the  leper  (Mk  l40) — ‘  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean.’  When  sight  is  given  to  the  man 
born  blind,  the  parents  testify  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  power  that  has  been  exercised  (Jn  933).  And 
the  multitude  at  Nain,  when  they  saw  the  dead 
raised,  had  no  hesitation  in  crying — ‘  A  great 
prophet  is  risen  among  us’  (Lk  716).  It  was  a 
glad  welcome  from  the  sufferers  and  their  friends 
that  greeted  Jesus  as  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  all  these  things.  But  not  less  earnest  is  the 
witness  of  the  crowds  to  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  teacher.  ‘  There  went  great  multitudes  with 
him  ’  is  the  frequent  note  that  leads  up  to  some 
great  doctrine  of  life  (Mt  192,  Lk  1426,  Mk  6).  The 
house  filled  at  Capernaum  (Mk  22)  is  but  the  parallel 
of  the  occasion  when  His  own  mother  ‘  could  not 
come  at  him  for  the  press’  (Lk  819),  or  of  the 
thousands  by  the  seashore  (Mk  41),  or  of  the 
multitude  that  ‘trod  one  upon  another’  (Lk  121). 
Lives  that  He  changes  from  darkness  to  light 
bear  willing  evidence  to  His  power  and  charm  : 
Mary  Magdalene  will  not  be  held  back  by  false 
shame  from  entering  the  Pharisee’s  house  to 
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acknowledge  her  Saviour  (Lk  736'50),  nor  be  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  charge  of  wastefulness  through 
sentiment  (Mk  144) ;  and  Zacchseus  will  boldly 
profess  a  practical  conversion  before  those  who 
know  him  intimately  (Lk  198). 

We  look  for  appreciation  from  His  nearest 
disciples,  a  quick  obedience,  a  joy  that  has  no 
place  for  fasting  (Mk  ‘218),  the  mother’s  confidence 
at  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  (Jn  2s),  the  great 
utterances  of  His  forerunner  the  Baptist  (Jn  1™  230), 
the  exalted  vision  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  9s), 
and  that  Petrine  outburst,  repeated  by  all,  as  they 
neared  Getlisemane — ‘  If  I  should  die  with  thee, 
I  will  not  deny  thee.’  From  these  His  intimates 
we  anticipate  such  trust.  We  look  for  it,  too, 
from  the  band  of  holy  women — Joanna,  Susanna, 
Salome,  the  Marys,  and  those  ‘who  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance’  (Lk83).  But  beyond 
these  we  have  the  scribes  (Mt  819,  Mk  1234)  ear¬ 
nestly  approaching  Him,  Pharisees  inviting  Him 
to  their  houses  (Lk  ll37  141) ;  we  have  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  council  of  priests  and  Pharisees — *  If 
we  let  him  alone,  all  will  believe  on  him’  (Jn  ll48) ; 
we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Samaritans,  con¬ 
vinced  not  by  hearsay  but  by  personal  knowledge 
(Jn  442),  of  centurions  (Mt  85"13,  Mk  1539),  and  of 
the  rich  young  man  ‘running  and  kneeling’  and 
saying,  ‘Good  Master’  (Mk  1017).  Strangers  seek 
Him  out — ‘Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus’  (Jn  12'20);  and 
the  common  people  of  His  own  race  ‘  heard  him 
gladly’  (Mk  1237),  and  acclaimed  His  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Mk  ll8"10).  In  the  beginning,  shep¬ 
herds  and  magi,  angels  and  stars  bear  witness 
to  the  newborn  King ;  so  that  to  the  last  it  is 
a  strange  mixed  company,  that  seems  to  include 
(by  his  long  faltering  before  judgment)  Pilate 
himself,  the  lone,  mysterious  figure  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathoea,  and  Nicodemus  ‘  bringing  myrrh  and 
aloes ’(Jn  1929). 

This  many-sided  appreciation  of  our  Lord  in  His 
own  day,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  gain  to  the 
Christian  preacher,  is  suggestive  of  the  many 
differing  points  of  view  from  which  men  may  rever¬ 
ently  regard  Christ,  each  one  expressive  of  a  truth, 
though  not  the  entirety  of  the  truth.  And  it  may 
also  indicate  the  many  successive  ways  of  wonder, 
repentance,  sympathy,  and  vision  in  which  Christ 
speaks  to  each  individual  soul. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

ARAMAIC.— See  Language. 

ARBITRATION. — The  settlement  of  disputes  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  judgment  of  a  third  party 
supposed  to  be  impartial.  The  arrangement  may 
be  purely  private,  or  in  accordance  with  special 
statute ;  the  application  is  multifarious.  Some 
method  of  settlement  by  umpires  is  as  old  as  civil 
government.  In  Job  9s3  the  ‘  daysman  ’  is  perfectly 
described.  The  Greek  term  (/ie<nri?s)  translated 
‘  mediator’  (or  middleman)  has  the  same  meaning  ; 
though  as  applied,  in  the  NT,  to  Moses  and  to 
<  'hrist  (Gal  319- 20,  1  Ti  2s,  He  86  916  1224),  as  standing 
between  man  and  God  (cf.  Dt  5s),  it  belongs  to  an 
essentially  different  order  of  ideas,  inasmuch  as 
God  is  not  man.  The  complexity  of  modern  life 
has  multiplied  the  occasions  ;  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  recent  advance  has  been  the  application  to 
international  differences.  Thereby  questions  such 
as  have  often  led  to  wars  become  capable  of 
amicable  settlement.  The  first  notable  instance 
was  the  Geneva  arbitration  under  the  Washington 
Treaty  (1871)  in  the  Alabama  Question.  The 
principle,  then  disputed,  has  now  found  universal 
acceptance.  Treaties  of  arbitration  already  exist 
or  are  being  negotiated  between  most  nations  that 
have  mutual  relations.  And  in  the  future,  except 
where  ambitions  and  strong  passions  are  involved, 
this  means  of  agreement  will  be  largely  resorted  to. 
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The  idea  is  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
identity  of  moral  law  in  the  two  spheres  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  life.  Duty  for  persons  or 
communities  or  nations  is  one.  There  is  no  valid 
distinction  of  private  and  public  right ;  the  code 
of  ethics  that  is  binding  for  the  private  individual 
is  equally  obligatory  on  kings  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  peoples.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the 
long  history  of  statecraft,  to  the  maxims  of  diploma¬ 
tists,  and  to  the  passions  of  despotism.  But  few 
now  openly  deny  its  truth  ;  and  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  already  made  in  treaties  of  arbitration 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  principle  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
Golden  Rule  (Mt  712,  Lk  631 ),  which  teaches  recipro¬ 
cal  obligation,  or  on  the  kindred  command  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves  (Mt  2239,  Mk  1231). 
These  fundamental  laws  are  given  as  the  sum  of 
practical  duty.  They  condemn  the  egoistic  atti¬ 
tude.  They  teach  us  to  regard  the  position  of 
others  with  full  sympathy,  to  seek  an  impartial 
standpoint,  and  to  make  the  individual  will  har¬ 
monize  with  the  general  mind.  The  principle  of 
arbitration  is  also  an  illustration  of  tlie  grace  of 
peaceableness.  ‘  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  ’ 
(Mt  59).  This  truth  finds  full  expression  in  the 
Epistles,  where  peace,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal 
o'-2),  and  the  concomitant  of  righteousness,  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  strife  and  envy  of  sin,  and  is 
noted  as  a  mark  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  is 
the  God  of  peace.  Once  more,  the  principle  may 
be  based  on  prudence ;  for  a  willing  settlement 
may  prevent  a  legal  defeat,  or  even  a  worse  dis¬ 
aster  (Mt  525- 2,i,  Lk  1258-  59s  cf.  Pr  258- 9). 

Christ  declined  on  one  occasion  to  be  an  arbiter 
(Lk  1213f-).  He  was  addressing  the  multitude,  when 
one  of  them  said,  ‘  Master,  bid  my  brother  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me.’  Jesus  replied,  ‘Man, 
who  made  me  a  judge  (Kpir-qv,  so  BDL  and  the 
crit.  edd.  ;  TR  has  Si/cacrnj!/)  or  a  divider  (fiepiarriv, 
only  here  in  NT)  over  you?’  The  words  which 
follow  (v.158-)  show  that  Jesus  knew  that  this  man 
was  moved  by  covetousness ;  but  apart  from  His 
censure  of  a  wrong  motive,  He  here  affirms  that  it 
was  no  business  of  His  to  arbitrate  between  men. 
He  would  not  interfere  in  civil  disputes  which  fell 
properly  to  be  decided  by  the  regular  law  (cf.  Dt 
21 17).  But  His  saying  goes  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  jurisprudence.  Christ  lays  down  universal  laws 
of  justice  and  love,  but  does  not  apply  them. 
Moral  casuistry  was  no  part  of  His  mission,  and 
decisions  of  the  kind  this  man  wanted  could  only 
have  weakened  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  hindered  the  growth  of  those  spiritual  dis¬ 
positions  it  was  His  chief  aim  to  create. 

R.  Scott. 

ARCHELAUS  (’ApxeXaos)  is  named  once  in  the  NT 
(Mt  222),  and  probably  is  referred  to  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  (Lk  1912ff-).  He  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Sam¬ 
aritan  woman  (Jos.  BJ  I.  xxviii.  4,  xxxiii.  7). 
Judsea,  with  the  title  of  ‘king,’  was  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  father’s  will ;  but  he  would  not 
assume  the  royal  dignity  till  he  had  obtained  con¬ 
firmation  of  that  will  from  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Ant.  XVII.  viii.  2-4).  Before  his  departure  to 
Rome  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Jerusalem;  and 
in  quelling  it  his  soldiers  put  three  thousand  men 
to  death,  among  whom  were  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Holy  City  for  the  passover  (lb.  XVII.  ix.  3).  Thus 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  an  evil  reputation 
was  gained  by  Archelaus,  and  the  alarm  of  Joseph 
may  be  understood  (‘But  when  he  heard  that 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judaea  in  the  room  of  his 
father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither  ’). 

After  the  rebellion,  Archelaus  proceeded  to  Rome 
(Ant.  XVII.  ix.  3-7,  cf.  Lk  1912).  Augustus,  dealing 
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with  Herod’s  will,  received  a  deputation  from  the 
people  of  Judtea,  who  begged  that  neither  Arche¬ 
laus  nor  any  of  his  brothers  should  be  appointed 
king  (cf.  Lk  1914).  The  emperor  finally  decided 
that  Archelaus  should  receive  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  not  of  ‘king,’  but  of 
‘  ethnarch  ’  (Ant.  XVII.  xi.  1-4  ;  BJ  II.  vi.  3).  On 
his  return  from  Rome  the  ethnarch  sought  ven¬ 
geance  against  his  enemies  (cf.  Lk  1 927)  in  J  udsea 
and  Samaria.  In  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  after  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  violence, 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul  (Ant.  xvii.  xiii.  2).  According  ^to  Jerome, 
the  tomb  of  Archelaus  was  pointed  out  near 
Bethlehem  ( de  Situ,  et  Nomin.  Loc.  Hebraic.  101. 
11). 

Literature. — Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Wars  of  the 
Jews  [BJ],  as  cited  above;  references  s.  ‘Archelaus’  in  Index 
to  Schiirer’s  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkesim  Zeitalter  J esu 
Christi,  1898-1901  [Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed.  1885-90] ;  and  Hausrath’s 
Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  1873-77  [Eng.  tr.  in  2  vols. 
1878-80].  Of  the  last  named  work,  vol.  i.  [German]  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  3rd  ed.  in  1879.  J.  HERKLESS. 

ARIMATH7EA  (' Apip.ada.ia)  is  mentioned  in  Mt 
2757,  Mk  1543,  Lk  2351,  and  Jn  1938  as  the  place 
from  which  Joseph,  who  buried  the  body  of  Jesus, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  Onomasticon  (225.  12) 
it  is  identified  with  'AppaOtp.  2eL<pa  (Rainathaim- 
zophim*),  the  city  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  S  l1), 
near  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  in  the  district  of 
Timnah  (Tibneh).  In  1  Mac  ll34,  Ramathem  is 
referred  to  along  with  Aphterema  and  Lydda  as  a 
Samaritan  toparchy  transferred,  in  145  B.C.,  to 
Judtea.  These  notices  of  Ramathaim  point  to 
Beit-Bima,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lydda,  and  2  miles 
N.  of  Timnah, — an  identification  adopted  by  G.  A. 
Smith  (HGHL  254  n.  7)  and  Buhl  (GAP  170). 
Another  possible  site  is  R&m-allah,  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bethel,  suggested  by  Ewald  (Hist.  ii.  421).  The 
proposed  sites  S.  of  Jerusalem  are  not  ‘  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim  ’(IS  l1).  If  Arimatha?a,  then, 
be  identified  with  the  Ramathaim  of  Elkanah,  it 
may  well  be  at  the  modern  hill- village  of  Beit- 
Bima.  The  LXX  form  of  Ramathaim  is '  Appadalp 
(1  S  l1  and  elsewhere),  thus  providing  a  link  be¬ 
tween  Ramathaim  and  Arimathaea. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 

ARISTEAS  (Letter  of). — This  interesting  piece 
of  fiction  may  find  a  place  in  this  Dictionary, 
because  it  gives  the  first  account  of  that  work 
which  more  than  any  other  paved  the  way  of  the 
gospel  in  early  times,  namely,  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  OT,  the  so-called  Septuagint.  There 
is  no  agreement  as  yet  about  either  the  age  or  the 
aim  of  this  composition.  That  it  is  a  fiction  is 
now  generally  admitted.  The  author  pretends  to 
have  been  one  of  the  two  ambassadors — Andreas, 
apxLcrwnaTo<pu\a£  of  the  king,  being  the  other— sent 
by  king  Ptolenifeus  Philadelphus  to  the  high  priest 
Eleazar  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  get  for  him  a  copy 
of  the  Law,  and  men  to  translate  it  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Alexandria.  The  letter  gives  a  long 
description  of  the  gifts  sent  by  Philadelphus  to 
J erusalem,  of  the  city,  its  temple  and  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  table-talk  between 
the  king  and  each  of  the  72  interpreters.  When 
the  work  was  finished,  a  solemn  curse  was  de¬ 
nounced  on  any  one  who  should  change  anything 
in  it  (cf.  Dt  42,  Rev  2218,19).  Schiirer,  I.  Abrahams, 
and  others  fix  the  date  about  B.C.  200  ;  Herriot  (on 
Philo)  dates  it  170-150  ;  Wellhausen  (Isr.  unci  J iid. 
Gesch.s  1897,  p.  232)  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (but  in 
4th  ed.  1901,  p.  236,  he  assigns  it  to  the  2nd  cent.) ; 
Wendland,  between  96  and  63,  t  nearer  to  96  ;  L. 

*  On  this  name  (which  is  almost  certainly  based  on  a  textual 
corruption),  see  Hastings’  DU,  vol.  iv.  p.  198a  note. 

t  In  Hastings’  DU  iv.  438b,  line  7  from  bottom  of  text,  read 
63  for  93. 


Cohn  doubts  whether  it  was  known  to  Philo ; 
Graetz  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
Willrich  (Judaica,  1900,  pp.  111-130)  brings  its 
composition  down  to  ‘later  than  A. D.  33.’  Lom- 
broso  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  ‘  author  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  court  life  in 
the  times  of  the  Ptolemies’ ;  and  recent  researches 
have  confirmed  this  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
interesting  connexions  with  the  Greek  of  the  NT  ; 
compare  xara/3oXij  used  absolutely  for  ‘  creation  ’ 
(Mt  1335  and  Aristeas,  §  129  [a  usage  apparently 
unknown  to  Hort  ad  1  P  l20,  and  Swete,  Introd. 
p.  397]);  avaraTTecrOaL  (Lk  l1  and  Aristeas,  §  144; 
Mt  631-32  and  Aristeas,  §  140,  etc.). 

While  Jerome  had  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Aristeas  speaks  only  of  the  Law  as 
having  been  translated  by  the  72  interpreters,  in 
later  times  it  became  customary  to  consider  the 
whole  Greek  OT  as  the  work  of  the  ‘  Septuagint.’ 
Philo  seems  to  follow  a  somewhat  different  tradi- 
tion,  and  mentions  that  in  his  days  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  kept  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of 
the  spot  where  the  light  of  this  translation  first 
shone  forth,  thanking  God  for  an  old  but  ever  new 
benefit.  He  is  sure  that  God  heard  the  prayer  of 
the  translators  ‘  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
or  even  the  whole  of  it,  may  profit  by  their  work, 
when  men  shall  use  philosophical  and  excellent 
ordinances  for  regulating  their  lives.’ 

On  the  use  made  of  the  Greek  OT  in  the  NT  see 
Swete,  pp.  381-405,  ‘  Quotations  from  the  LXX  in 
the  NT.’  That  Jesus  Himself  was  acquainted 
with  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  quotation  in 
Mt  159=Mk  77.  For  the  words  (acittiv  St  crtfiovTai  p-e 
are  the  Septuagint  rendering  cf  the  Hebrew  ’npi 
only]',  which  rendering  rests  on  a  confusing  of  the 
first  word  with  irthi  (noticed  already  by  Grotius). 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  entitled  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  our  Greek  Gospels  such  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

On  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  cf.  (in  addition  to  older  works  like 
Grinfield,  Oikonomos,  etc.)  Alfred  Deissmann,  ‘  Die 
Hellenisierung  des  semitischen  Monotheismus,’ 
Leipzig,  1903  (reprinted  from  Neue  J ahrbucher  fur 
das  klassisclie  Altertum,  1903). 

Literature. — The  Letter  of  Aristeas  was  first  published  in 
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Eli  Nestle 

ARISTION  (ARISTO).  —  One  of  the  principal 
authorities  from  whom  Papias  derived  (written?) 
‘  narratives  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  ’  (tCL >v  rod 
KvpLov  \6yu>v  SL-qyrjaeis ;  cf.  Lk  l1),  and  (indirectly) 
oral  traditions. 

1.  Importance  and  Difficulty  of  Identification. — 
According  to  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39),  Papias  of  Hier- 
apolis  in  his  five  books  of  Interpretations  (var.  1. 
Interpretation)  of  the  Lords  Oracles  ‘referred  fre¬ 
quently  by  name  ’  to  ‘  Aristion  and  the  Elder  J  ohn  ’ 
as  his  authorities.  From  the  Preface  (wpooipuov) 
Eusebius  cited  the  following  sentence  to  prove  that 
Irenceus  had  misunderstood  Papias  in  taking  him 
to  refer  to  the  Apostle  John  as  his  authority, 
whereas  the  ‘John’  in  question  was  not  the  ‘dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  Lord,’  but  a  comparatively  obscure 
‘Elder.’  We  abridge  the  sentence,  but  give  the 
relevant  variants :  ei  St  ttov  kolI  Trap-qKoXovdr/Kdjs  ns 
rois  7r pea jjvrt pois  t\9ot,  tovs  tojv  irpeofivTtpoiv  aidepivov 
\6yovs"  ri  A vSptas  rj  rt  lltrpos  ehrev  .  .  .  ij  r is  erepos 
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tlcv  tov  KvpLov  p.adr}Tu>v,  are  ApLariuiv  sal  6  irpeafivrfpos 
'ludvirqs  ol  tov  Ki ipiov  p.adpTai  XtyovdLv. 

For  ’ApitrTiajv  Syr.  and  Arm.  read  'Apirrtn,  and  omit  the  clause 
ol  tov  Kvpiov  poaUyTxi  Xtyovtriv,  Arm.  by  compensation  rendering 
'  Aristo  and  John  the  Elders.’  Nicephorus  (HE  ii.  46,  but  not 
iii.  20)  makes  the  same  omission.  Rufinus  renders  ceterique 
discipuli  dicebant.  Jerome  changes  the  tense  ( loquebantur ). 
Four  Greek  MSS  and  Niceph.  (iii.  20)  omit  ol 

Deferring  the  question  of  the  significance  of  the 
variant  readings,  it  is  apparent  that  ‘  Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John’  are  in  several  ways  placed  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  group  of  ‘  disciples  of  the  Lord  ’  men¬ 
tioned  immediately  before,  by  whom  Papias  cer¬ 
tainly  means  the  twelve  Apostles,  enumerating 
seven  (including  James  the  Lord’s  brother  ;  cf.  Gal 
l19  29),  from  Andrew  to  ‘John  (author  of  the 
Revelation)  and  Matthew’  (author  of  the  Logia). 
The  designation  padrirai  instead  of  cltocttoXol  is  em¬ 
ployed  because  the  function  in  consideration  is  that 
of  transmitting  p.a0r)p.a.Ta  —  the  precepts  ( evroXal ) 
learned  from  the  Lord.  The  disciples  (including 
James)  of  the  Lord  Himself  are  the  first  generation 
of  traditores.  The  group  next  mentioned,  ‘Aris¬ 
tion  and  the  Elder  John,’  are  distinguished  ex¬ 
pressly  and  implicitly  as  belonging  to  a  subsequent 
generation. 

(1)  As  Eusebius  points  out,  the  John  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  Aristion  is  (a)  ‘  mentioned  after 
an  interval,’  (b)  ‘classed  with  others  outside  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,’  (c)  has  ‘  Aristion  men¬ 
tioned  before  him,’  (d)  is  ‘distinctly  called  an 
Elder’  (in  contrast  with  the  John  mentioned  just 
before,  who  is  called  a  ‘  disciple  of  the  Lord  ’).  No¬ 
where  in  the  context  should  the  term  ‘  Elder  ’  be 
taken  as  =  ‘Apostle.’ 

(2)  A  distinction  not  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  hut 
at  least  equally  important,  is  the  contrast  of  tense 
(disregarded  by  Rufinus  and  Jerome),  whereby 
Papias  makes  it  apparent  that  at  the  time  of  his 
inquiries  the  Apostles,  including  John,  were  dead  ; 
whereas  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  were  living. 
He  ‘used  to  inquire  of  those  who  came  his  way 
what  had  been  said  (tL  direv)  by  Andrew,  Peter, 
Philip,  Thomas,  James,  John  or  Matthew’,  or  any 
other  of  the  Lord’s  disciples  ;  as  well  as  what  was 
being  said  (&re  Xtyovoiv)  by  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John.’  Hence,  as  an  authority  of  note,  and  a  trans¬ 
mitter  of  Gospel  traditions  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Papias’  writing  ( A.D.  145-160),  Aristion  is  a  witness 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  Gospel 
tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  great  difficulty  and 
dispute  are  caused  by  the  descriptive  clause  attached 
in  most  texts  to  his  name  and  that  of  John  the 
Elder,  because  it  is  identical  with  that  by  w'hich 
the  Apostles  are  appropriately  designated  as  tradi¬ 
tores  of  the  first  generation  ;  whereas  the  distinc¬ 
tions  already  noted,  especially  the  contrast  of  tense 
tl  three — are  Xtyovoiv,  make  it  certain  that  Papias 
did  not  regard  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  as  be¬ 
longing  to  this  group.  For  Lightfoot’s  proposal 
(Essays  on  Sup.  Bel.  p.  150,  n.  3)  to  regard  Xey ovolv 
as  ‘  a  historical  present  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
variety,’  is  confessedly  advanced  only  to  escape 
the  ‘  chronological  difficulty  ’  of  supposing  two 
‘disciples  of  the  Lord’  still  living  at  the  time  of 
Papias’  inquiries.  It  is  certainly  inadmissible. 

The  Armenian  version  makes  a  natural  inference 
w  hen  it  forms  the  second  group  by  reading  ‘  Aristo 
and  John  the  Elders'  But  the  change  is  clearly 
arbitrary.  Papias  applies  the  title  ‘the  Elder’ 
only  to  *  John  ’  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle. 
It  was  doubtless  applicable  to  Aristion  as  well 
(Conybeare,  Expositor,  1893,  p.  248,  against  Hilgen- 
feld,  Ztschr.  f.  wissenschaft .  Theol.  xxxvii.  1894,  p. 
626),  but  was  superfluous.  The  exegesis  suggested 
above  (Weiffenbach,  Corssen,  et  ad.)  removes  all 
•difficulty  by  rendering  roi)s  tCjv  tt p.  dvbcpLvov  Xdyovs 
as  an  ellipsis :  1 1  would  inquire  the  utterances  of 
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the  Elders  (reporting)  what  Andrew  or  Peter  .  .  . 
had  said,’  because  ‘  Elder  ’  is  then  used  consistently 
throughout  the  paragraph  for  traditor  of  the  post- 
Apostolic  generation  (cf.  Ac.  152-  4-  6  21 18  and  the 
Heb.  fpi);  though  it  is  not  relied  on  (as  in  Arm.)  to 
make  the  distinction  of  the  Apostolic  from  the 
post- Apostolic  generation,  but  only  of  the  two 
homonymous  individuals,  John  the  Apostle  and 
John  the  Elder. 

On  this  interpretation,  Aristion  and  John  were 
members  of  the  group  which  perpetuated  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostles  (in  Palestine?)  until  Papias’ 
day  (cf.  Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  HE  ill.  xxxii.  6-8, 
and  Lk  l1-*,  Ac  ll30  152- 4-  «•  22-  23  2118).  But  even  if 
this  exegesis  be  rejected,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
following  alternative  :  Either  the  descriptive  phrase 
ol  tov  KvpLov  p-adr/TCLL,  appended  after  ‘Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John’  precisely  as  after  the  list  of 
Apostles,  is  textually  corrupt  (assimilated  to  the 
preceding  clause) ;  or  the  designation  is  used  in  a 
different  and  very  loose  significance.  On  this  view 
the  only  certainty  is  that  Aristion  was  living  at 
the  time  of  Papias’  inquiries  (A.D.  120-140?)  after 
‘  Apostolic  narratives  ’  ( dirooTbXLKas  Snjy/jcreis),  and  in 
a  region  whence  Papias  could  obtain  them  only 
from  ‘  travellers  who  came  his  w  ay.’  For  Eusebius’ 
statement  that  ‘  Papias  wras  himself  a  hearer,  not 
of  the  Apostles,  hut  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John,’  is  made  in  the  interest  of  his  desire  to  find 
‘some  other  John  in  Asia’  besides  the  Apostle 
(Zahn,  Forsch.  vi.  117  f. ),  and  is  corrected  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  next  clause  :  ‘  At  all  events  he  mentions 
them  frequently  by  name,  and  sets  down  their 
traditions  in  his  writings.’ 

(3)  A  second  difficulty  of  more  importance  for 
the  true  reading  of  Papias  and  the  identification 
of  ‘Aristion’  than  is  generally  recognized,  is  the 
spelling  of  the  name,  which  Syr.  and  Arm.  give  as 
‘  Aristo.’  For  this  spelling,  in  combination  with 
the  omission  of  the  designation  ‘  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,’  is  not  only  traceable  to  about  A.D.  400 
(Syr.  is  extant  in  a  MS  of  A.D.  462),  but  these  two 
main  variations  are  accompanied  by  minor  ones  in 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Latin  authorities,  which 
form  a  group  in  that  they  manifest  a  belief  in  com¬ 
mon  regarding  the  personality  of  Aristo-Aristion 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  received  text  of 
Eusebius. 

2.  Text  of  Eusebius. — Mommsen  (ZNTW  iii. 
1902,  p.  1 56  ff. )  regarded  this  textual  evidence  as  con¬ 
clusive  in  conjunction  with  the  admitted  ‘  chrono¬ 
logical  difficulty.’  He  would  therefore  omit  the 
epitheton/VoM  the  text  of  Eusebius.  Corssen  (ib.  iii. 
p.  242  ff. )  rightly  criticised  Mommsen’s  proposal  to 
omit,  because  some  designation  of  this  second  link 
in  the  chain  of  traditores  is  indispensable  to  the 
sense.  He  thought  Papias  capable  of  the  colossal 
anachronism  of  regarding  his  own  contemporaries 
as  ‘disciples  of  the  Lord.’  The  present  writer 
had  argued  (Journ.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  xvii.,  1898)  for  the 
reading  oi  toI/tuv  pad-qraL  (sc.  toiv  airoaToXuv)  as  the 
true  text  of  Papias,  on  the  internal  evidence,  and 
because  ‘  the  Elders  ’  of  Papias  are  twice  referred 
to  by  Irenseus  (Hcer.  v.  v.  1  and  V.  xxxvi.  1)  as 
‘  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.’  The  corruption 
followed  by  Eusebius  (and  probably  even  by 
Irenreus  in  this  passage,  though  he  transcribed 
others  w'here  ‘the  Elders’  were  correctly  described 
as  ‘disciples  of  the  Apostles’),  involves  only  the 
change  ( toy  assimilation)  of  three  letters,  OITOT- 

(TON)MA0HTAI  becoming  OITOT(KT)MA0HTAI. 
In  the  form  wherein  Edwin  Abbott  (Enc.  Bibl.  s.v. 
‘Gospels,’  ii.  col.  1815,  n.  3)  adopts  the  emenda¬ 
tion,  the  change  involves  but  two  letters,  OITOT- 
(TS2)MA0HTAI  becoming  OITOT(KT)MA0HTAI,  as 

in  Jg  424  (LXX)  TON  TIfiN  B  becomes  KT  TIBN  in 
A.  This  w'ould  largely  explain  the  strange  error 
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of  Iremeus  in  taking  Papias  to  belong  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  even  earlier  than  Polycarp  (‘  some  of  them  saw 
not  only  John  but  other  Apostles  also,  and  heard 
these  same  things  from  them  and  testify  [present] 
these  things’)."  The  difficulty  experienced  by 
Eusebius  in  refuting  it  could  hardly  have  been 
so  great  if  his  text  of  Papias  had  not  the  same 
corruption. 

On  this  view  the  variants  are  of  no  help  to 
improve  the  text  of  Eusebius,  which  is  correct 
in  the  received  form  (Bacon,  art.  ‘  False  Witness,’ 
etc.,  in  ZNTW  vi.  1905).  They  have  some  im¬ 
portance,  even  if  arbitrary,  as  indicating  that  in 
antiquity  also  the  ‘chronological  difficulty’  was 
felt  as  well  as  (in  Arm.)  the  incompleteness  of 
sense  produced  by  simple  omission  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  clause  and  (in  Rufinus)  the  incongruity  of 
applying  to  ‘ Aristion  and  John  the  Elder’  the 
same  designation  by  which  the  Apostles  had  just 
been  distinguished.  They  would  have  great  im¬ 
portance  if  it  could  be  made  probable  that  they 
rest,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Papias  (or,  much  less  probably,  of  Aristion-Aristo) 
independently  of  Eusebius. 

3.  Origin  of  Variants.- — ‘Aristo’  is  not  simply 
‘the  Greek  name  Aristion  badly  spelt’  (Cony- 
beare,  l.c.  p.  243),  nor  even  should  it  in  strictness 
be  called  ‘  an  equivalent  ( gleichbcclcutendc )  form  of 
the  same  proper  name’  (Hilgenfeld,  Ztschr.  f. 
vnssenschaft.  Theol.  1875  ii.  p.  256,  1883  i.  p.  13, 
1894  p.  626).  It  is  at  least  the  more  usual,  if  not 
more  correct  form,  and  ‘occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers.  It  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished.’ 
But  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.,  the 
authority  for  the  statement  just  made  (i.  p.  310), 
knows  of  but  two  occurrences  of  the  form  ‘  Aris¬ 
tion,’  once  as  the  nickname  of  the  adventurer 
Athenion  (B.c.  87),  once  as  designating  a  surgeon 
of  small  repute  c.  150  B.C.  In  Jewish  literature 
only  the  form  ‘Aristo ’  occurs  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  353 
[ed.  Niese]).  Pape  (s.v.  ’Apiariojv)  adds  four  others 
from  Antiph.  vi.  12,  Aisch.  IIXaTcu/c<5s  3.  162,  Plut. 
Num.  9,  and  Pausanias.  Patristic  literature 
knows  only  the  form  ‘Aristo’ in  Christian  legend 
(Acta  Barn.  xiv.  ed.  Tisch.  p.  69,  knows  a  Chris¬ 
tian  host  Aristo  in  Cyprus  ;  Acta  Petri,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  51,  14-53.  13,  one  in  Puteoli ;  Constit.  Apost.  vii. 
46,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  228,  21,  gives  to  the  first  and 
third  bishops  of  Smyrna  the  name  Aristo).  The 
form  ‘Aristion’  is  unknown.  Eusebius  himself 
(HE  iv.  6)  draws  his  account  of  the  devastation 
of  Judaea  in  the  insurrection  against  Hadrian  (132- 
135)  from  a  certain  Aristo  of  Pella.  This  writer, 
accordingly,  would  be  a  contemporary  of  Papias  in 
position  to  be  referred  to  as  a  traditor  of  Apostolic 
teaching.  To  speak  of  him  and  ‘the  Elder  John,’ 
if  by  the  latter  were  meant  John  the  elder  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  (Eus.  HE  iv.  5 ;  cf.  Schlatter, 
Kirche  Jerusalems,  1898,  p.  40),  whose  death  is 
dated  by  Epiphanius  (Hccr.  lxvi.  20)  in  the  19th 
year  of  Trajan,  as  ‘disciples  of  the  Apostles,’ 
would  involve  no  greater  looseness  or  exaggeration 
than  we  should  expect  in  Asia  c.  150  A.D.  But 
as  Eusebius  gives  no  account  of  Aristo’s  writings, 
although  making  it  a  principal  object  of  his  work 
to  describe  early  Christian  authorities,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Aristo  of  Pella  was  not  a  Christian,  but 
a  Jewish  or  (more  probably)  pagan  writer.  To 
this  supposition  there  is  but  one  serious  objection, 
for  the  references  of  Nicepliorus  (HE  iii.  24)  and 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  may  admittedly  be  disre¬ 
garded  as  merely  reproducing  Eusebius.  Maximus 
<  onfessor,  however,  in  his  scholion  on  the  Theol. 
Mystica  of  Areopagiticus  (c.  i.  p.  17,  ed.  Corder), 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  ‘Aristo  of  Pella’ 
(  Kpiarwi  rip  IleMcu'o.')  as  author  of  the  Christian 
Dialogue  of  Jason  and  Papiscus,  basing  his  state¬ 
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ment  on  ‘the  sixth  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,’  who  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  ‘Jason’  as  ‘mentioned  by  (l. 
ov  avaypa\jyai)  Luke’  (Ac  173'9).  Only,  while  the 
Dialogue  is  known  to  Celsus  (c.  167),  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  if  not  to  pseudo- 
Barnabas  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  even  probably 
survives  in  more  or  less  altered  form  in  the  Alter - 
catio  Simonis  et  Theophili  (TU  I.  iii.  p.  1 15  ft. ; 
P.  Corssen,  Altercatio  S.  ct  Th.  1890),  it  is  known 
to  none  of  these  as  the  work  of  Aristo,  nor  do 
any  of  the  later  quotations,  references,  or  other 
evidences  indicate  that  the  work  in  question 
contained  S^yriaeLS  tCiv  too  K vploo  X67 wv  (Eus.  l.c.). 
If  the  name  ‘  Aristo  ’  was  ever  properly  connected 
with  the  Dialogue,  it  circulated  only  anonymously 
after  A.D.  200,  and  without  the  introductory  narra¬ 
tive  portion  which  it  may  have  once  possessed. 
The  late  and  unsupported  statement  of  Maximus 
is  therefore  much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  especially 
as  we  have  the  explicit  quotation  of  the  same 
Aristo  of  Pella  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (400-450?) 
extending  to  considerable  length  beyond  the  por¬ 
tion  quoted  by  Eusebius,  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  Aristo  was  secretary  of  Ardasclies, 
king  of  Armenia,  when  the  latter  was  sent  by 
Hadrian  into  Persia  (Langlois,  Coll.  des.  Hist,  de 
V Armenie,  i.  p.  391  ffi,  cf.  ii.  110,  n.  3,  and  Le 
Vaillant  de  Florival,  Hist.  Arm.  ii.  57).  Harnack 
(TU  i.  2,  p.  125)  and  Zalin,  it  is  true,  reject  Moses’ 
quotation  as  a  fabrication ;  but  it  contains  no¬ 
thing  ‘  fabulous,’  and  is  defended  with  reason  by 
Hilgenfeld  (Zts.  f.  w.  Th.  1883,  p.  8  ffi).  Besides 
this,  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  knows  of  no 
Aristo  of  Pella,  mentions  an  Aristo  of  Gerasa  (less 
than  25  miles  distant)  simply  as  an  da-reio s  priruip. 

Our  conclusion  must  be  that,  while  direct 
acquaintance  with  Papias  is  quite  conceivable,  the 
variant  form  ‘  Aristo  ’  in  Syriac  and  Armenian 
sources  is  best  accounted  for  by  a  mistaken  ident id¬ 
eation  of  this  Aristo  of  HE  iv.  6  with  the  ‘  Elder 
Aristion  ’  of  HE  iii.  39  and  Moses  of  Chorene. 

4.  The  Appendix  of  Mark. — The  most  important 
addition  to  our  data  regarding  Aristo  was  made  by 
Conybeare’s  discovery  at  Eipniadzin  in  1893  of 
an  Armenian  MS.  of  the  Gospels  dated  A.D.  989, 
in  which  the  longer  ending  of  Mark  (Mk  16u"30) 
has  the  separate  title  in  red  ink,  corresponding  to 
the  other  Gospel  titles:  ‘From  the  Elder  Aristo’ 
(Expositor,  Oct.  1893,  pp.  241-254).  This  repre¬ 
sentation,  though  late,  Conybeare  takes  to  be 
based  on  very  early  authority  (Expositor,  Dec. 
1895,  pp.  401-421),  appealing  to  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  verses  in  question.  Undeniably  the 
reference  in  Mk  1618  to  drinking  of  poison  with 
impunity  must  have  literary  connexion  with 
Papias’  anecdote  regarding  Justus  Barsabbas  (Eus. 
HE  iii.  39),  whatever  the  source.  Conybeare’s 
citation  of  a  gloss  ‘against  the  name  Aristion’  in 
a  Bodleian  12th  cent,  codex  of  Rulinus’  translation 
of  this  passage,  which  referred  to  this  story  of  the 
poison  cup,  was  even  (to  the  discoverer’s  eye)  a 
designation  by  the  unknown  glossator  of  Aristion 
as  author  of  this  story.  But,  besides  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  this  inference,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  write  a  gloss  ‘  against  the  name  Aristion  ’ 
which  would  not  be  equally  *  against  the  name 
of  the  Elder  John’  immediately  adjoining  ;  and  as 
mediaeval  legend  reported  the  story  of  t  lie  poison 
cup  of  John  (i.e.  the  Apostle,  identified  with  the 
Elder  in  the  glossator’s  period)  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  more  natural  reference  and  meaning  of  the 
gloss. 

The  evidence  connecting  the  Appendix  of  Mark 
with  the  name  ‘  Aristo  ’  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
statement  ‘inserted  by  an  afterthought’  by  the 
Armenian  scribe  John,  a.d.  989,  over  Mk  169'39, 
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which  lie  had  attached,  contrary  to  Syriac  and 
Armenian  tradition,  to  his  text  of  the  Gospel.  This, 
however,  is  unquestionably  important,  especially 
if,  as  Conybeare  maintains,  ‘  it  must  have  stood  in 
the  older  copy  transcribed.’  The  statement  has 
been  generally  received  at  its  face  value,  but 
with  different  identifications  of  ‘  the  Elder  Aristo.’ 
Resell  (‘ Ausserkanonische  Parallel texte,’  TU  x.  3, 
1894,  p.  449 ;  Eng.  tr.  by  Conybeare  in  Expos.  4th 
ser.  x.  [1894],  pp.  226-232)  regards  Aristo  of  Pella 
as  the  only  personality  open  to  consideration  as 
author  of  the  Appendix.  Hilgenfeld  ( Ztschr .  f. 
wissenschnft .  Theol.  xxxvii.  1894,  p.  627)  stands 
apparently  alone  in  identifying  the  ‘  Aristion  ’  of 
Papias  with  Aristo  of  Pella,  ‘  a  notable  contem¬ 
porary  of  Papias,’  and  refusing  to  the  Aristo  of 
the  Ecyniadzin  codex  any  significance  beyond  that 
of  ‘some  Elder  Aristo  or  other  before  c.  500  A.D., 
from  whom  a  Syriac  MS  will  have  borrowed  Mk 
169-2° >  (regarded  by  Hilg.  as  the  original  ending). 
Other  critics  regard  it  as  ‘practically  certain’ 
that  the  Mark-Appendix  is  really  taken  from  the 
authority  referred  to  by  Papias.  Harnack  sets 
the  example  of  peremptorily  refusing  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Resell  (TU  x.  2,  p.  453  ff. ),  that  this 
‘  Elder  Aristo  ’  may  be  no  other  than  Aristo  of 
Pella,  but  gives  no  other  reason  than  the  date 
(c.  140) ;  which,  as  lie  rightly  says,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  (disputed)  phrase  of  roO  K vpiov  imd-qral 
(Chron.  i.  p.  269;  on  the  textual  question,  see 
above,  §  2).  Zalin  (Theol.  Literal urbl .  22nd  Dec. 
1893  [Eng.  tr.  by  Conybeare  in  Expos.  l.c.\  regards 
it  as  a  conclusive  objection  to  Resch’s  identification 
that  ‘Aristo  of  Pella,  who  wrote  his  (?)  Dialogue 
of  Jason  and  Papiscus  after  135,  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  later,  cannot  be  the  author  of  a  section 
(Mk  169'20)  which  Tatian  already  read  in  his  Mark 
at  the  latest  in  170,  and  which  Justin  had  already 
known  so  early  as  150,  though  perhaps  not  (N.B.) 
as  an  integral  part  of  Mark.’  We  may  inquire 
later  what  authority  the  scribe  John  may  have 
had  for  his  insertion  of  the  title. 

5.  Internal  evidence  of  the  Appendix. — The  im¬ 
pression  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (Gr.  NT,  ii.  p.  51), 
corroborated  by  Conybeare  (Expositor,  1893,  p. 
241  ff.),  that  the  Appendix  to  Mark  is  not  the 
original  full  narrative,  but  an  excerpt,  constitutes 
the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  our  problem.  In 
particular,  a  real  contribution  is  made  by  Zalin 
( Gesch .  Kan.  ii.  App.  xiv.  1  a,  and  Forsch.  vi.  §  3,  p. 
219)  in  the  demonstration  that  Jerome  ( c .  Pelag. 
ii.  15,  ed.  Vail.  ii.  758)  had  access  to  it  in  a  fuller, 
more  original  form  ;  for  he  adds  after  v.14  ‘  Et 
illi  satisfaciebant  dicentes :  Saeculum  istud  ini- 
quitatis  et  incredulitatis  substantia  (cod.  Vat.  1, 
‘sub  Satana’)  est,  qute  (l.  qui)  non  sinit  per  irn- 
mundos  spiritus  veram  Dei  apprehendi  virtutem ; 
idcirco  jam  nunc  revela  justitiam  tuam  ’  (cf.  Ac 
l6).  Jerome’s  source  for  this  material,  whose 
Hebraistic  expressions  and  point  of  view  confirm 
its  authenticity,  becomes  a  question  of  importance. 

This  source  can  scarcely  have  been  the  Dialogue 
of  Jason  and  Papiscus,  whoever  its  author  ;  for 
while  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  this  work  (Oom. 
on  Gal  313,  and  Qucest.  Heb.  in  lib.  Gen.,  beginning), 
and  while  Celsus,  who  also  used  it,  twice  quotes 
the  substance  of  Mk  169  (c.  Cels.  ii.  55  and  70),  the 
nature  of  the  work,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  was 
not  such  as  to  admit  material  of  this  kind.  Besides, 
we  have  seen  that  by  all  early  authorities  it  is 
treated  as  anonymous.  Zahn’s  supposition  (Forsch. 
vi.  p.  219)  has  stronger  evidence  in  its  favour,  and 
still  leaves  room  to  account  for  the  points  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  Appendix,  the  Dialogue,  Celsus, 
and  Jerome.  According  to  Zalin,  ‘  The  ancient 
book  in  which  Mk  1614-18  was  extant  independently 
of  the  Second  Gospel,  and  whence  it  was  drawn 
by  transcribers  of  Mark,  can  only  have  been  the 


work  of  Papias,  in  which  it  was  contained  as  a 
diriyniTLs  of  Aristion  (sic).’  But  Jerome,  he  holds, 
obtained  his  version  indirectly,  through  his  teacher 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  This  explanation  has  in 
its  favour  certain  evidences  adduced  by  Cony¬ 
beare  (Expositor,  Dec.  1895),  to  connect  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  Mk  169"20  in  Armenian  MSS  with 
knowledge  derived  from  Papias  of  its  true  origin. 
In  particular,  the  same  Egmiadzin  codex  which 
attributes  the  Appendix  to  ‘  the  Elder  Aristo  ’  has 
a  version  of  the  Pericope  Adultene  (Jn  753-8u 
TR)  independent  of  the  received  form,  briefer,  but 
with  the  explanatory  comment  after  Jn  86  ‘  To 
declare  their  sins ;  and  they  were  seeing  their 
several  sins  on  the  stones.’  Echoes  of  this  addition 
are  traceable  in  Jerome  (Pelag.  ii.  17),  in  uncial  U, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Moreover,  Conybeare’s  con¬ 
tention  that  this  ‘represents  the  form  in  which 
Papias  .  .  .  gave  the  episode,’  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Eusebius’  statement  of  what  he  found 
in  Papias  (‘a  story  about  a  woman  accused  of 
many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hebreics  contains’).  This  applies 
to  the  Ecmiadzin  text  only  (‘A  certain  woman  was 
taken  in  sins,  against  whom  all  bore  witness,’  etc. 
Cf.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39).  It  has  some  further  support 
in  the  express  statement  of  Vartan  (14th  cent.) 
that  this  pericope  was  derived  from  Papias,  though 
this  may  be  merely  dependent  on  Eusebius.  Cony¬ 
beare’s  suggestion  that  the  story  will  have  been 
one  of  the  ‘  traditions  of  the  Elder  John,’  and  for 
this  reason  have  become  attached  in  most  texts  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  more  probable  than  Zahn’s 
attributing  it  to  ‘  Aristion  ’ ;  but  see  Blass,  Phi¬ 
lology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  156,  who  thinks  it  was 
simply  appended  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  canon. 

The  Ecmiadzin  Codex,  accordingly,  in  the  two 
most  important  questions  of  Gospel  text  makes 
deliberate  departure  from  the  received  Armenian 
tradition,  in  both  cases  relying  on  authority 
which  might  conceivably  go  back  indirectly  to 
Papias  himself.  (1)  Until  about  this  date  (A.D. 
989)  Armenian  tradition  followed  the  Sinaitic,  or 
older  Syriac,  in  omitting  the  Mark-Appendix.  In 
the  10th  cent,  it  begins  to  be  inserted  as  in  the 
Curetonian  and  Tatian,  but  with  various  scribal 
notes  of  its  secondary  character.  Our  codex  is 
simply  more  exact  and  specific  than  others  of  its 
time  in  adding  a  datum  which  could  never  have 
gone  with  the  Appendix,  but  must  have  been 
derived,  like  the  comment  of  Vartan  on  the 
Pericope  Adultery',  from  comparison  of  Eusebius, 
which  in  the  Arm.  spells  the  name  ‘  Aristo  ’  and 
expressly  designates  him  as  ‘  Elder.’  (2)  It  also 
goes  beyond  current  Armenian  tradition  regard¬ 
ing  Jn  81*11.  Instead  of  attaching  the  story  after 
Lk  2138,  as  the  Gosp.  acc.  to  the  Hebrews  pro¬ 
bably  suggested,  it  adopts  the  position  usually 
assigned  it  after  Jn  752,  with  the  marginal  scholion 
in  red  ink  rrjs  y.oix<Ni8os,  and  an  expurgated  and 
embellished  text,  which  Eusebius  enables  us  to 
identify  as  that  of  Papias.  To  infer  from  this, 
however,  that  the  scribe  John  had  actual  access  to 
Papias  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  is  only  too  convincing  that 
his  title  is  based  simply  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  Eusebian  passages  regarding  ‘Aristo,’  with 
the  further  statements  of  his  own  chief  national 
historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  (400-450),  regarding 
the  Aristo  of  Pella  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  HE  iv.  6. 

6.  Aristo  of  Pella.  —  Moses  of  Chorene  (cf. 
Langlois,  l.c.),  in  writing  of  the  death  and  obsequies 
of  Ardasches,  king  and  national  hero  of  Armenia, 
transcribes  first  the  quotation  of  Eusebius  from 
Aristo  of  Pella  regarding  Hadrian’s  devastation  of 
Jerusalem,  to  explain  how  Aristo  came  to  be 
attached  to  his  (Ardasches’)  person  as  secretary ; 
for  Ardasches  had  been  sent  by  Hadrian  into 
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Persia.  He  then  continues,  quoting  professedly 
from  ‘the  same  historian,’  an  elaborate  account  of 
Ardasches’  death  and  obsequies.  The  connexion 
of  this  supplementary  quotation,  however,  is  so 
awkwardly  managed  as  to  leave  it  quite  ambiguous 
to  whose  person  Aristo  was  attached  as  secretary. 
In  the  text  it  follows  the  statement  that  Hadrian 
‘established  in  Jerusalem  a  community  of  pagans 
and  Christians  whose  bishop  was  Mark.  Langlois 
accordingly  makes  him  secretary  of  Mark  (cf. 
Eus.  HE  iv.  6).  Zahn  understands  of  Hadrian 
himself  (!).  The  Eijmiadzin  scribe  seems  to  have 
been  of  Langlois’  opinion,  and  to  have  drawn  the 
inference  that  this  Aristo,  secretary  of  Mark  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  could  be  no 
other  than  ‘  the  Elder  Aristo  ’  of  Eus.  HE  iii.  39,  as 
well  as  the  natural  completer  of  ‘  Mark’s  ’  Gospel. 

If  the  attribution  of  Mk  169'20  to  ‘  the  Elder 
Aristo  ’  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ‘Aristion’  from  whom  Papias  de¬ 
rived  (indirectly)  his  ‘accounts  of  the  Lord’s 
sayings’  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Eusebius 
clearly  did  not  identify  him  with  Aristo  of  Pella, 
and  from  his  silence  would  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  more  about  him  than  the  statement  of 
Papias  that  he  was  an  elder,  one  of  the  ‘  disciples 
of  the  Apostles  ’ ;  or,  as  his  text  of  Papias  would 
seem  already  to  have  read  (by  assimilation  to  the 
preceding),  ‘of  the  Lord.’  Aristo  of  Pella,  Eusebius 
certainly  did  not  include  in  his  chain  of  Christian 
writers,  and  save  for  the  late  and  improbable 
statement  of  Maximus  Confessor,  all  that  we  know 
of  Aristo  indicates  that  he  does  not  belong  there. 
He  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  same  as  ‘  the  cultured 
rhetorician  Aristo  of  Gerasa.’ 

7.  Conclusions. — The  following  may  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  probable  conclusions  from  the  fore¬ 
going  data.  (I)  In  the  famous  extract  of  Eusebius 
from  Papias  and  the  adjoining  context  (HE  iii.  39), 
there  is  no  warrant  for  substituting  the  reading 
’A plaruv,  the  common  form  of  the  name,  for  the 
rarer  form  'Apurritov.  The  Syriac,  followed  by  Arm., 
assimilates  it  to  ’A plaroiv  (6  IleXXcuos),  quoted  a  few 
paragraphs  farther  on  by  Eusebius  himself  (HE 
iv.  6),  or  perhaps  merely  falls  into  the  ordinary 
spelling.  The  reverse  process  is  inconceivable.  Of 
this  Aristion,  Eusebius  seems  unable  to  relate  any¬ 
thing  beyond  what  he  found  in  Papias.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  regard  him  as  identical  with  Aristo 
of  Pella,  whose  narrative  of  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Cochba  was  in  his  hands.  Papias,  however,  knew 
of  Aristion  as  a  traditor  (orally ;  cf.  ou  yap  Ik  tlov 
fhfiXluv,  k.t.X.  )  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  him¬ 
self  ‘  one  of  the  disciples  of  these,’  probably  in 
Palestine,  since  Papias  obtained  his  traditions 
(Eusebius  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  only 
from  ‘  those  who  came  his  way.’  Aristion  was 
still  living  at  the  period  of  Papias’  (youthful  ?  /caXcDs 
ip.v-qp.bvew a)  inquiries. 

(2)  From  this  otherwise  unknown  ‘Aristion’  of 
Papias  we  must  sharply  distinguish  ‘  Aristo  of 
Pella,’  the  historian  of  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba, 
quoted  by  Eusebius.  Had  this  been  a  Christian 
writer,  it  is  inexplicable  that  Eusebius,  in  spite  of 
the  avowed  purpose  of  his  book,  elsewhere  so  con¬ 
sistently  followed,  should  have  omitted  all  mention 
whatsoever  of  his  works.  The  Viri  Illust.  of 
Jerome  is  equally  silent. 

(3)  The  process  of  confusion  of  Papias’  Aristion 
with  Eusebius’  Aristo  of  Pella  begins  with  the  Syriac 
translator  (c.  400),  followed  by  the  Armenian  ;  or, 
if-  Maximus  Confessor  be  right  in  attributing  to 
Clement’s  Hypotyposeis  the  (conjectural?)  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  anonymous  Dialogue  of  Jason  and  Papis- 
cus  to  this  author,  perhaps  with  Clement.  The  late 
and  unsupported  statement  of  Maximus  (c.  600), 
quite  in  conflict  with  all  that  is  known  either  of 
the  Dialogue  or  the  writer,  is  really  valueless. 


(4)  The  Armenian  historian  Moses  of  Chorene 
(5th  cent,,  ?)  appears  really  to  have  known,  as  he 
claims,  Aristo  of  Pella.  His  quotation,  where  it 
goes  beyond  that  of  Eusebius,  shows  more  and 
more  manifestly  the  secular,  non-Christian  writer. 
His  statement  that  Aristo  was  secretary  of  Ard¬ 
asches,  which  was  so  unfortunately  ambiguous  as 
to  seem  to  make  him  secretary  of  Mark,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  the  starting-point  for  the 
last  stage  of  the  process. 

(5)  The  scribe  ‘John’  who  wrote  the  Armenian 
Codex  of  the  Gospels  in  a.d.  989  (found  by  Cony- 
beare  at  Ecmiadzin),  departed  from  previous  Ar¬ 
menian  tradition  by  appending,  after  the  row  of 
discs  by  which  he  had  marked  the  end  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  at  Mk  168,  the  spurious  ending 
w.9"20,  literally  translated  from  the  ordinary  Greek 
text.  To  justify  this  unusual  insertion,  he  crowded 
in  ‘  by  an  afterthought  ’  between  the  first  line  and 
the  row  of  discs,  in  small,  cramped,  red  letters, 
the  title  ‘  Of  the  Elder  Aristo.  ’  That  he  knew  the 
Eusebian  passage  about  Papias’  informant  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  use  of  the  title  ‘  Elder  ’  and  the  form 
‘  Aristo  ’ ;  for  only  the  Armenian  Eusebius  has 
these  peculiarities.  That  he  should  have  identified 
the  writer  of  the  Markan  appendix  with  ‘  the 
Elder  Aristo’  is  most  probably  explained  by  his 
finding  in  Moses  of  Chorene  what  he  took  to  be 
the  statement  that  Aristo  (of  Pella)  was  secretary 
of  Mark,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Who  indeed  should  venture  to  complete 
Mark’s  unfinished  Gospel,  if  not  his  secretary  ? 

B.  W.  Bacon. 

ARMOUR. — Lk  ll22  speaks  of  the  iravo-irXla  (fix. 
Xey.  in  Gospels  ;  also  Eph  611- I3,  with  which  cf. 
1  Th  58)  of  ‘  the  strong  man  ’  =  the  Wicked  One 
— the  def.  art.  6  (v.21)  indicating  a  single  and  de¬ 
finite  person.  The  ‘armour’  is  the  potent  influ¬ 
ences  at  his  disposal,  called  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  611) 
‘  wiles  ’  and  (616)  ‘  fiery  darts,’  by  which  he  deludes 
and  overcomes.  Trusting  to  these,  he  with  his 
possessions  is  ‘  at  peace  ’  until  ‘  the  stronger  than 
he’  (icrxvpoTepos  avrov  [cf.  Lk  316])  comes  on  the 
scene,  when  the  armour  is  taken  away  and  he  is 
spoiled  of  his  possessions. 

The  passage  has  a  soteriological  and  an  eschato¬ 
logical  bearing.  (1)  It  points  to  the  power  of  Christ 
as  able  to  dislodge  evil  passions  and  habits  from 
the  heart  (cf.  Mt  1028  et  pass.).  He  is  ‘stronger’ 
than  ‘the  strong  man,’  and  has  ‘power  to  heal’ 
(Lk  517).  He  thus  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  Is  4924- 2S 
and  5312,  delivering  the  prey  and  dividing  the 
spoil.  (2)  Eschatologically  it  points  to  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil.  Cf.  Col  216,  where  we 
have  the  word  a-n-eKSwapevos  (cf.  Lighfoot’s  note, 
in  loc.).  The  ‘stronger’  had  already  come  into 
the  ‘  strong  one’s  ’  house  and  had  delivered  many  ; 
the  conflict  was  continued  by  Him  and  against 
Him  till  His  death,  when  He  overcame  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death ;  the  same  conflict  of  evil 
against  good  is  still  continued,  His  ‘spoiling’  is 
going  on,  He  is  still  taking  from  His  adversary 
one  and  another  of  his  possessions,  till  in  the  end 
He  shall  bind  him  in  the  abyss  and  utterly  destroy 
him(cf.  esp.  I  Co  1525'27  and  Rev  196-llff-). 

For  passages  descriptive  of  Roman  armour  of 
the  time,  in  Polybius  and  Josephus,  see  Hastings’ 
DB,  s.v.  ;  cf.  also  Martial,  Epigr.  ix.  57.  With 
these  St.  Paul’s  description  of  the  Christian’s 
armour  is  in  close  harmony  ;  but  to  find  a  ‘  diabolic  ’ 
significance  in  the  several  details  is  rather  fanciful 
than  helpful. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  s.v. ;  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  xiii. ;  Expos. 
Times ,  iii.  (1892)  p.  349  ff.;  Bunyan,  Holy  War,  ch.  ii. 

R.  Macpherson. 

ARMY. — ‘Armies’  (arpaTebpaTa)  are  mentioned 
by  Jesus  as  the  natural  instruments  of  discipline 
at  the  command  of  an  Eastern  king  (Mt  227).  He 
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also  foretells  (Lk  2120)  the  day  when  ‘Jerusalem 
shall  be  compassed  with  armies’  (< TTparoireda ). 
Otherwise  there  is  little  allusion  to  armies  in  the 
Gospels,  and  comparatively  small  use  is  made  of 
lessons  or  figures  drawn  from  military  life.  The 
Roman  soldier,  the  legionary,  did  not  loom  very 
large  in  Palestine.  When  the  Church  spreads 
into  the  Province  Asia,  to  Rome  and  Corinth, 
the  impression  of  the  army  of  Rome  is  much 
stronger  both  in  the  incidents  of  the  Acts  and 
in  the  figurative  allusions  of  the  Epistles. 

John  the  Baptist  found  soldiers  (see  art.  Soldier) 
among  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  to  be  baptized 
(Lk  314) ;  and  the  most  remarkable  bond  of  union 
between  the  military  character  and  the  character 
conformed  to  God,  that  of  discipline  and  orderly 
subordination,  was  suggested  to  our  Lord  by  the 
conduct  of  a  centurion  (Lk  78). 

M.  R.  Newbolt. 

ARNI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke  (3s3,  AV  Aram).  In 
Mt  l3f-  he  is  called  Ram  (AV  Aram). 

ARPHAXAD. — The  spelling  (in  both  AV  and  RV 
of  Lk  3s6)  of  the  OT  name  which  appears  more 
correctly  in  the  RV  of  OT  as  Arpachshad. 

ARREST  (Jn  182-n  =  Mt  2647'5G  =  Mk  1443-52=Lk 
2247'53). — When  Judas,  withdrawing  from  the 
Supper,  betook  himself  to  the  high  priests  and 
informed  them  that  he  was  ready  to  implement  his 
agreement  (see  Betrayal),  their  simplest  way 
would  have  been  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
upper  room  and  there  arrest  Jesus.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  thus  sum¬ 
marily.  They  had,  indeed,  the  officers  of  the 
temple  at  their  command  (cf.  Jn  732) ;  but  these 
were  insufficient,  since  the  Law  forbade  them  to 
go  armed  on  the  Passover  day,*  and,  though  Jesus 
and  the  Eleven  were  defenceless,  He  was  the  popular 
hero,  and,  should  an  alarm  be  raised,  the  multitude 
would  be  aroused  and  would  come  to  the  rescue. 
Moreover,  had  they  taken  such  a  step  on  their  own 
authority,  they  would  have  offended  the  procura¬ 
tor,  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  ever  jealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  especially  at  the  festal 
seasons ;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
they  should  secure  his  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
Accordingly,  though  doubtless  impatient  of  the 
delay,  they  first  of  all  appealed  to  him  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  Antonia,  under  the  command  of  a  tribune. 

The  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  consisted  of  a  single  cohort 
(o-ntTpot),  i.e.  500  men  (cf.  Schurer,  HJP  i.  ii.  p.  55).  XocfiZv  r y,v 
o-rupxv  (Jn  183)  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  entire  cohort 
was  despatched  on  the  errand.  Cf.  such  phrases  as  ‘  call  out 
the  military,*  *  summon  the  police.* 

Ere  all  was  arranged  several  hours  had  elapsed. 
Jesus  had  quitted  the  upper  room  and  the  city, 
but  the  traitor  knew  whither  He  had  gone,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  garden  on  Mount  Olivet,  where 
each  night  during  the  Passion-week  the  Master 
had  bivouacked  with  the  Twelve  in  the  open  (Lk 
2239).  It  was  a  motley  band  that  followed  Judas. 
The  soldiers  would  march  in  order,  but  the  temple- 
servants,  armed  with  cudgels  and  carrying  lamps 
and  torches,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
rabble  (cf.  Mt  2647  =  Mk  I443=Lk  2247)._  And  with 
the  rest,  forgetting  their  dignity  in  their  eagerness 
to  witness  the  success  of  their  machinations,  went 
some  of  the  high  priests,  the  temple-captains,  f  and 
the  elders. 

*  Mishna,  Shabb.  vi.  4 :  *  No  one  shall  go  out  with  sword  or 
bow,  with  shield  or  sling  or  lance.  But  if  he  go  out,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  sin.’ 

f  Lk  224-52  ct px.Tvi'yo)  tou  Upou,  the  0U3D,  officials  next  in 
dignity  to  the  priests,  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order 
in  the  temple.  Cf.  Schurer,  HJP  ii.  i.  p.  257  ff. 
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When  he  had  guided  the  band  to  the  garden, 
Judas  doubtless  would  fain  have  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  but  he  was  doomed  to  drink  his  cup  of 
degradation  to  the  dregs.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  soldiers  to  make  the  arrest,  but  they  did  not 
know  Jesus,  and,  seeing  not  one  man  but  twelve, 
they  were  at  a  loss  which  was  He.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  Judas  should  come  forward  and  resolve 
their  perplexity.  Casting  shame  to  the  winds,  he 
gave  them  a  sign  :  ‘  The  one  whom  I  shall  kiss  is 
he.  Take  him.’  Then  he  advanced  and,  greeting 
Jesus  with  feigned  reverence:  ‘Hail,  Rabbi!’ 
kissed  Him  effusively.*  It  was  the  climax  of  his 
villainy,  and  Jesus  repulsed  him  with  a  stinging 
sentence.  ‘  Comrade  !  ’  He  cried,  in  that  one  word 
summing  up  the  traitor’s  baseness;  ‘to  thine 
errand.’ t  Brushing  the  traitor  aside.  He  stepped 
forw  ard  and  demanded  of  the  soldiers :  ‘  Whom 
are  ye  seeking?’  ‘Jesus  the  Nazarene,’  they 
faltered.  ‘  I  am  he,’  He  answered,  making  per¬ 
haps  to  advance  towards  them  and  surrender  Him¬ 
self  ;  and,  overawed  by  His  tone  and  bearing, 
they  retreated  and  fell  on  the  ground. 

' Unless,’  says  St.  Jerome,!  ‘He  had  had  even  in  His  counte¬ 
nance  something  sidereal,  the  Apostles  would  never  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  at  once,  nor  would  those  who  had  come  to  arrest 
Him  have  fallen  to  the  ground.’  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  assume  a  miracle.  Cf.  the  consternation  of  the  mercenary 
soldier  who  came,  sword  in  hand,  to  kill  C.  Marius  at  Minturnas. 
‘The  chamber  in  which  he  happened  to  be  lying  having  no 
very  bright  light  but  being  gloomy,  it  is  said  that  the  eyes  of 
Marius  appeared  to  dart  a  great  flame  on  the  soldier,  and  a  loud 
voice  came  from  the  old  man:  “Darest  thou,  fellow,  to  slay 
C.  Marius  ?  ”  So  the  barbarian  immediately  rushed  out,  crying  : 
“I  cannot  kill  C.  Marius!”  ’§  It  is  related  of  John  Bunyan 
that  once,  as  he  was  preaching,  a  justice  came  with  several 
constables  to  arrest  him.  ‘The  justice  commanded  him  to 
come  down  from  his  stand,  but  he  mildly  told  he  was  about 
his  Master’s  business,  and  must  rather  obey  His  voice  than 
that  of  man.  Then  a  constable  was  ordered  to  fetch  him 
down ;  who  coming  up,  and  taking  hold  of  his  coat,  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Bunyan  fix  his  eyes  stedfastly  upon  him,  having  his 
Bible  then  open  in  his  hand,  but  the  man  let  go,  looked  pale 
and  retired  ;  upon  which  said  he  to  his  auditors,  “  See  how  this 
man  trembleth  at  the  word  of  God  !  ”  ’  And  John  Wesley  was 
once  assailed  by  a  gang  of  ruffians.  ‘  Which  is  he  ?  which  is  he  ?  ’ 
they  cried,  not  recognizing  him  in  the  press.  ‘  I  am  he,’  said 
Wesley,  confronting  them  fearlessly  ;  and  they  fell  back  and  let 
him  go  unmolested. 

J  esus  reiterated  His  question :  ‘  Whom  are  ye 
seeking?’  and,  when  they  answered  again  :  ‘Jesus 
the  Nazarene,’  He  once  more  gave  Himself  up  to 
arrest,  adding  an  intercession  for  the  Eleven  :  ‘  If 
ye  are  seeking  me,  let  these  men  go  their  way.’ 
Recovering  themselves,  the  soldiers  seized  Him, 
and,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  bind  Him,  the 
more  roughly  perhaps  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  weakness,  the  indignation  of  the  disciples 
mastered  their  alarm,  and  Peter,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  drew  a  sword  which  he  carried  under 
his  cloak ||  and,  assailing  a  slave  of  the  high  priest 
named  Malchus,  cut  off'  his  right  ear.  An  uproar 
ensued,  and  the  disciples*  must  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  rash  act  had  not  Jesus  intervened. 
Working  His  hands  free  from  the  cords  and  crav¬ 
ing  a  brief  release  :  ‘  Let  me  go— just  thus  far,’ 
He  touched  the  wounded  ear  and  healed  it. IT  The 
miracle  occasioned  a  diversion ;  and,  while  his  mates 
were  crowding  about  Malchus,  Jesus  reasoned  with 
His  excited  followers.  ‘  Put  the  sword  into  its 
sheath,’  He  commanded  Peter.  ‘  The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it? 
Dost  thou  suppose  that  I  cannot  appeal  to  my 

*  Mt  2648*49  =  Mk  1444’4*>  <pi\r,<rat,  xxre<piXY)<rev.  Cf.  Lk  7^8*  4*\ 

f  Euth.  Zig.  to  hi  ££’  Z  (Tisch.,  WH  1$'  o)  t xpu  oux  tpcvr^fjLxnxus 
cc.vot.yvajtrreov‘  lyiva/<rxe  yctp  l<p ’  ea  rretpiyivvro'  xXX.’  ocTo<pac,vrix£s. 

X  Ad  Principiam  Explan'  Psalm,  xliv. 

§  Plut.  C.  Mar.  §  39. 

||  Cf.  Lk  2238.  Chrysostom  thinks  that  these  ixxxxipaA  were 
the  knives  {ubxxxipx  may  mean  either  sword  or  knife)  which 
Peter  and  John  (cf.  Lk  228)  had  used  in  slaying  and  dressing 
the  Paschal  lamb.  It  evinces  their  sense  of  impending  perfl 
that  they  carried  the  pLocxccipxi  despite  the  legal  prohibition. 

This  miracle  is  recorded  by  Luke  alone,  but  the  immunity 
of  Peter  from  instant  vengeance  is  inexplicable  without  it. 
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Father,  and  lie  will  even  now  send  to  my  support 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  (i.e.  one  for 
Himself  and  one  for  each  of  the  Eleven)?  How 
then  are  the  scriptures  to  he  fulfilled  that  even 
thus  it  must  come  to  pass  ?’  St.  Chrysostom  *  finds 
here  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s 
army  (2  K  1938) :  If  a  single  angel  smote  that  host 
of  185,000  armed  men,  what  could  this  rabble  do 
against  72,000  angels? 

Anxious  to  avert  attention  still  further  from  the 
Eleven,  Jesus  addressed  Himself  to  the  Jewish 
rulers  who  with  their  officers  had  accompanied  the 
soldiers.  ‘  As  though  against  a  brigand,’  He  said 
scornfully,  *  have  ye  come  forth  with  swords  and 
cudgels?  Daily  in  the  temple  I  was  wont  to  sit 
teaching,  and  ye  did  not  arrest  me.’  What  had 
kept  them  from  arresting  Him  in  the  temple- 
court?  It  was  fear  of  the  multitude  (cf.  Mt  263'8= 
Mk  141_2=Lk  221'2).  And  they  were  cowards  still, 
coming  forth  with  an  armed  band  against  a  de¬ 
fenceless  man.  It  was  a  stroke  of  biting  sarcasm, 
and  they  felt  the  sting  of  it.  Apparently  it  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  violence.  At  all  events  the  Eleven 
were  at  that  moment  stricken  with  sudden  panic, 
and  ‘  all  forsook  him  and  fled.’ 

They  made  good  their  escape,  but  the  infuriated 
rulers  t  laid  hands  on  one  who,  though  not  a 
follower  of  Jesus,  was  evidently  a  friend  and 
sympathizer.  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded  the 
incident.  A  solitary  figure  {eh  ns)  strangely 
attired  had  been  hovering  near  during  the  ren¬ 
contre — ‘  a  young  man  arrayed  in  a  linen  sheet  J: 
over  his  undress.  When  the  Eleven  took  to  flight 
the  rulers  laid  hold  on  him ;  and,  dropping  his 
garment,  he  left  it  in  their  grasp  and  escaped  un¬ 
dressed.  § 

Who  was  he?  and  why  should  the  Evangelist  have  recorded 
an  incident  which  seems  merely  to  introduce  an  incongruous 
element  of  comedy  into  the  tragic  narrative  ?  Of  all  the  con¬ 
jectures  which  have  been  offered,  ||  the  most  reasonable  seems  to 
be  that  he  was  St.  Mark  himself  (Olshaus.,  Godet).  The  conjec¬ 
ture  is  of  recent  date,  but  long  ago  it  was  alleged  that  he  was 
from  the  house  where  Jesus  had  eaten  the  Passover  (Euth.  Zig., 
Theophyl.) ;  and  it  may  well  have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the 
house  of  Mary,  that  widow  lady  who  resided  in  Jerusalem  with 
her  son  John  Mark,  and  showed  hospitality  to  the  Apostles  in 
after  days  (Ac  12'2).  Probably  Mark  had  gone  to  rest  that 
evening  after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  his  household, 
and,  with  a  foreboding  of  trouble,  had  lain  awake.  He  had 
heard  J esus  and  the  Eleven  descend  after  midnight  from  the 
upper  room  and  quit  the  house,  and,  hastily  rising  and  wrapping 
his  sheet  about  him,  had  anxiously  followed  after  them  and 
witnessed  all  that  passed  in  Gethsemane.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  incident  was  less  trivial  than  it  appears.  In  early  days  St. 
Mark  bore  a  singular  epithet.  He  was  styled  ‘the  stump¬ 
fingered,’  If  and  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  epithet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured  that  during  the 
scuffle  in  Gethsemane  his  finger  had  been  mutilated  by  the  slash 
of  a  sword  (see  Expos.  1st  ser.  i.  [1875]  pp.  436-446). 

David  Smith. 

ART. — -There  has  been  in  Christian  history  no 
antagonism  between  religion  and  art  as  such; 
though  there  have  been  abuses  of  particular  forms 
of  art,  and  consequent  reactions  against  those 
abuses.  The  NT  affords  little  guidance,  for  it  is 
not  concerned  with  the  subject.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  a  Person,  not  of  a  code  of  rules.  It  deals  with 
fundamental  spiritual  facts,  and  it  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  writers  of  its  books  to  supply 
disquisitions  on  art  or  philosophy  or  science.  Such 
problems  were  left  to  be  settled  from  age  to  age 

*  In  Matth.  lxxxv. 

t  Mk  145*  oj  vtec v/o-xoi  om.  Tisch.,  WH. 

t  The  roSi.  was  a  bed-sheet.  Of.  Eus.  BE  vi.  40 :  pivm  hi 
tyis  euvyf,  i ) $  iiuyv  yu/Avo;,  cv  t&J  \ivco  i<rQvi[xxTi,  where  Heinichen, 
comparing  our  passage,  comments:  ‘ev  ™  W  er6v)uxn  idem 
est  quod  alias  vocatur  <nvtia>v.* 

§  yv/Avot,  not  absolutely  naked.  Cf.  Jn  217. 

I!  John,  who  recovered  from  hia  panic  and  followed  Jesus  to 
the  J?1#"  priest  s  palace  (Gregory,  Moral .  xiv.  23).  James , 
the  Lords  brother ,  who,  according  to  Eus.  HE  ii.  23,  always 
«  I8  °°,n.ver^10n  wore  linen  garments  (Epiphan.,  Theophyf.). 
See  Petavel  in  Expositor,  March  1891. 

j  Uippol.  Philosoph.  Vii.  30 :  ovrs  TlxuXof  o  xv orroXoi  ovrt 
Mctfixtf  o  xoXofiodxxroXof. 


by  the  spiritual  instinct  of  a  Church,  to  which 
Christ  promised  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit : 
the  NT  has  no  more  to  say  about  art  than  it  has 
to  say  about  economics  or  natural  science,  and 
therefore  it  neither  praises  any  of  these  things  nor 
condemns  them ;  it  is  concerned  with  that  which 
underlies  them  all. 

The  NT  is  neutral  also  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
art  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews  were 
not  an  inartistic  nation,  though  they  had  not  the 
genius  for  art  of  some  other  races  :  they  had  music, 
poetry,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  usual  minor 
arts  of  their  time ;  and,  though  in  sculpture  they 
were  under  strict  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
idolatry,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  using 
graven  images  within  the  sanctuary  itself,  while 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  worship  they  had  been 
guided  by  elaborate  regulations  as  to  form  and 
colour  and  symbolism.  Christianity  grew  up  in 
these  surroundings,  and  did  not  find  any  fault  with 
them.  Our  Lord  condemned  the  ethical  formalism 
of  current  religion,  but  not  its  art :  He  condemned 
the  trafficking  in  the  Temple,  but  not  its  beauty. 
Nor  did  His  disciples  have  anything  to  say  against 
the  art  of  the  pagan  cities  where  they  went, 
though  they  had  much  to  say  about  the  wicked¬ 
ness  :  they  are  silent  on  the  subject,  except  for  a 
few  illustrations  from  engraving  and  painting  in 
He  l3  85  and  101.  It  is  in  the  Apocalypse  alone 
that  we  have  any  setting  forth  of  visible  beauty  ; 
and  here  there  is  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  art,  because  nothing  else  could  express 
what  the  writer  had  to  show  forth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  merely  symbolic :  all  religious  art  is  symbolic. 
St.  John  envelops  his  conception  of  the  highest 
form  of  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  glowing  beauty  ; 
and  a  Church  which  accepted  his  teaching  could 
hardly  mistrust  material  beauty  as  a  handmaid  of 
religion.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Christian  worship,  as  we  know  of  it  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,  was  much  influenced  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  heavenly  worship  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  (see,  e.g.,  the  recently  discovered  Testament  of 
our  Lord ,  A.D.  350). 

But,  if  we  would  find  in  the  NT  the  final  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  art,  we  must  turn,  as  Westeott 
says  in  his  great  essay  on  the  subject,  to  the 
central  message  of  Christianity — the  Word  became 
flesh.  Here  is  the  justification  and  the  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  truly  human :  Christianity  em¬ 
braces  all  life,  and  ‘  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
birth  extends  to  every  human  interest  and  faculty.’ 
The  old  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  is  reconciled  by  the  Incarnation  ;  for  by 
it  the  visible  became  the  sacrament,  or  outward 
sign,  of  that  which  is  inward  and  spiritual.  Thus, 
like  the  Incarnation  itself,  ‘Christian  art  embodies 
the  twofold  conception  of  the  spiritual  destiny  of 
the  visible,  and  of  a  spiritual  revelation  through 
the  visible.  The  central  fact  of  the  Christian  faith 
gives  a  solid  unity  to  both  truths.’  The  office  of 
art,  Westeott  continues,  is  ‘to  present  the  truth 
of  things  under  the  aspect  of  beauty’:  the  effect 
of  Christianity  upon  art  is  that  of  ‘a  new  birth, 
a  transfiguration  of  all  human  powers  by  the 
revelation  of  their  divine  connexions  and  destiny  ’  ; 
and  thus  ‘  Christian  art  is  the  interpretation  of 
beauty  in  life  under  the  light  of  the  Incarnation.’ 
Thus  the  Christian  artist  is  a  teacher,  his  art  is 
ministerial,  and  when  it  appears  to  be  an  end  in 
itself  idolatry  has  begun  ;  his  true  function  is  both 
to  interpret  the  world  as  God  has  made  it  in  its 
beauty,  in  the  light  of  a  deeper  understanding  of 
its  meaning,  and  also  to  embody  to  men  his  own 
visions  of  the  truth — ‘  he  is  not  a  mirror  but  a 
prophet,’  and  love  is  his  guide.  Thus  he  is  led 
‘  through  the  most  patient  and  reverent  regard  of 
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phenomena  to  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  ’ ; 
for  1  the  beauty  which  is  the  aim  of  Christian  art  is 
referred  to  a  Divine  ideal.  It  is  not  “of  the  world,” 
as  finding  its  source  or  its  final  measure  there, 
hut  “of  the  Father,”  as  corresponding  to  an  unseen 
truth.  The  visible  to  the  Christian  eye  is  in  every 
part  a  revelation  of  the  invisible.’ 

Westcott,  however,  assumes  an  ‘antagonism  of 
earlv  Christians  to  contemporary  art,’  and  points 
to  the  central  message  of  Christianity  as  establish¬ 
ing  a  reconciliation  between  supposed  ‘  elements  of 
contrast.’  Was  there,  we  must  ask  any  such  an¬ 
tagonism  as  a  matter  of  history  ?  When  Westcott 
wrote,  Christian  archaeology  was  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  much  that  we  now  have  was  still  undis¬ 
covered,  and  that  which  was  known  was  uncertain 
in  date  and  inaccurately  reproduced  ;  notions  still 
held  the  field  which  have  since  been  disproved,  as, 
for  instance,  that  which  credits  the  early  Church 
with  the  wanton  destruction  of  pagan  monuments, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancient  Roman 
temples  were,  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
long  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
State,  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  city. 

The  question  is  of  great  importance,  for  modern 
writers  frequently  condemn  Christianity  because 
of  its  supposed  depreciation  of  humanity.  Thus 
the  natural  scientist  Metchnikoff — writing,  as 
people  do,  about  matters  which  are  outside  his 
province  —  declares  in  The  Nature  of  Man  that 
Christianity  lowered  our  conception  of  human 
nature,  and  gives  as  evidence  this  statement : — 
‘Sculpture,  which  played  .so  great  a  part  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  which  was  intimately  associated 
with  Greek  ideals,  began  to  decline  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,’ — the  real  truth  being,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  sculpture  had  been  declining  for  several 
generations  in  pagan  hands,  and  that  Christian 
artists  did  what  they  could  with  the  decadent 
craft. 

Now  Westcott  himself  states  that  ‘  the  literary 
evidence  is  extremely  scanty  ’  as  regards  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  art ;  and,  writing  twenty- 
two  years  later,  we  may  add  that  archaeological 
evidence  all  points  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  he  supposed.  The  literary  evidence, 
indeed,  proves  little  as  to  the  first  two  centuries, 
though  recent  discoveries  have  increased  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  3rd  century. 

The  usual  quotations  from  the  Fathers — such  as 
Westcott  gives— are,  indeed,  ‘extremely  scanty’  ; 
but  the  one  extract  which  does  deal  directly  and 
definitely  with  the  subject  has  been  curiously  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the 
chapter  headed  ‘  Human  arts  as  well  as  Divine 
knowledge  proceed  from  God’  (Strom,  i.  4),  and  is 
quite  final  as  to  Clement’s  opinion.  After  perti¬ 
nently  referring  to  the  craftsman  Bezalel  the  son 
of  Uri  (Ex  312'6),  whose  ‘  understanding’  was  from 
God,  he  proceeds — 

‘  For  those  who  practise  the  common  arts  are  in  what  per¬ 
tains  to  the  senses  highly  gifted  :  in  hearing,  he  who  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  musician  ;  in  touch,  he  who  moulds  clay  ;  in 
voice,  the  singer  ;  in  smell,  the  perfumer ;  in  sight,  the  engraver 
of  devices  on  seals.  .  .  .  With  reason,  therefore,  the  Apostle  has 
called  the  wisdom  of  God  “  manifold,”  which  has  manifested  its 
power  “in  many  departments  and  in  many  modes”  [Eph  31°, 
He  l1] — by  art,  hy  knowledge,  by  faith,  by  prophecy — for  our 
benefit.  “  For  all  wisdom  is  from  the  Lord  and  is  with  him  for 
ever”  [Sir  l1],  as  says  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus.’ 

Though  less  comprehensive  than  this  admirable 
statement,  the  passage  to  which  Westcott  himself 
alludes  is  also  extremely  interesting.  Clement 
describes  a  number  of  subjects  commonly  engraved 
upon  seals  to  which  Christians  could  give  a  Chris¬ 
tian  meaning  (see  Christ  in  Art),  whilst  he 
forbids  the  use  of  seals  which  bear  idols,  swords, 
hows,  and  drinking  cups — condemning  thus,  not 
art,  but  idolatry,  war,  and  drunkenness  (Peed.  iii. 


3).  Origen’s  answer  to  Celsus  (c.  Cels.  viii.  17-20)  is 
often  quoted  as  denying  the  use  of  art.  He  meets 
Celsus’  charge  that  ‘  we  shrink  from  raising  altars, 
statues,  and  temples,’  by  saying  that  Celsus  ‘  does 
not  perceive  that  we  regard  the  spirit  of  every 
good  man  as  an  altar,’  and  that  Christ  is  ‘the  most 
excellent  image  in  all  creation,’  and  ‘that  we  do 
refuse  to  build  lifeless  temples  to  the  Giver  of  all 
life,  let  anyone  who  chooses  learn  how  we  are 
taught  that  our  bodies  are  the  temple  of  God.’ 
This  rhetorical  answer  cannot  be  taken  as  denying 
the  use  of  art  by  the  African  Christians  :  it  is  a 
vindication  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christian 
worship,  and  the  ‘  lifeless  temples’  must  be  referred 
to  paganism,  since  there  was  nowhere  any  shrinking 
from  the  erection  of  church  buildings.  Origen  is 
not  concerned  with  the  question  of  art :  he  merely 
denies  ‘  altars,  statues,  and  temples  ’  in  the  heathen 
sense. 

Even  Tertullian,  Montanist  though  he  was,  is 
clear  in  not  condemning  artists  for  practising  their 
art,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  their 
making  idols ;  the  artist  who  makes  idols  works 
‘  illicitly  ’  like  Hermogenes,  who  ‘  despises  God’s 
law  in  his  painting’  (adv.  Hermog.  1).  An  artist’s 
profession  was  full  of  temptation  from  heathen 
patrons :  so  Tei  tullian  warns  them  that  ‘  every 
artificer  of  an  idol  is  guilty  of  one  and  the  same 
crime  ’  as  he  who  worships  it  (de  Idol.  3),  since  to 
make  an  idol  is  to  worship  it  (ib.  6) ;  and  he 
advises  them  to  practise  their  art  in  other  direc¬ 
tions — ‘  gild  slippers  instead  of  statues  ’ — ‘  We  urge 
men  generally  to  such  kinds  of  handicrafts  as  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  an  idol’  (ib.  8).  Else¬ 
where  he  gives  useful  testimony  by  his  incidental 
mention  of  Christian  art  work  in  the  painting  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  subjects  upon  chalices 
(de  Pudic.  7  and  10). 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  literary 
evidence  leads  us :  the  early  Christians  were  told 
to  keep  clear  of  paganism,  with  which  their  daily 
work  was  often  so  closely  involved,  but  they  were 
not  told  to  forswear  art. 

If  we  wish  to  find  a  condemnation  of  art  as  such, 
we  must  turn  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  pre- 
Christian  philosophy,  and— in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  opposition  between  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism— not  to  a  Jewish  but  to  a  Greek 
writer.  Plato  knew  what  art  was ;  he  belonged  to  a 
race  with  whom  art  was  not  a  mere  incident  but  a 
most  important  part  of  life  ;  in  describing  his  ideal 
city  he  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  art,  and  he 
settled  it  by  excluding  the  artist  altogether.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  dramatic  art,  he  proceeds,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  with  a  consistent  adherence 
to  principle  that  is  as  rare  now  as  it  was  then,  to 
include  every  form  of  art  in  his  condemnation. 
His  reasons  are  three— The  artist  creates  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  is  good  or  bad,  and  thus 
separates  himself  from  morality  ;  he  is  an  imitator 
of  appearances,  and  therefore  a  long  way  off  the 
truth  ;  and  art,  whether  poetry  or  painting  or  the 
drama,  excites  passions  which  ought  to  be  curbed. 
Plato  fully  recognized  that  if  painting  is  wrong, 
poetry  must  be  wrong  too ;  and  he  decided  that 
poetry  also  must  be  excluded  from  the  perfect  city. 
He  was  right  at  least  in  this,  that  all  art  must 
stand  or  fall  together  ;  and  in  the  light  of  his  clear 
thought  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  three  movements 
which  have  appeared  in  Christendom— Asceticism, 
Iconoclasm,  and  Puritanism— were  not  really  move¬ 
ments  against  art.  The  Christian  Church  never 
adopted  "Plato’s  position  :  the  ascetic  precursors  of 
Monasticism  came  nearest  it,  but  they  formulated 
no  principle  beyond  that  of  complete  renunciation 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls,  and 
they  did  little  or  nothing  to  check  the  lavish  deco¬ 
ration  of  churches  which  characterized  tlieir  age. 
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The  Iconoclasts  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  often 
great  patrons  of  architecture,  poetry,  and  the  minor 
arts ;  and,  though  they  carried  their  special  prin¬ 
ciple  down  to  the  forbidding  of  pictures  of  sacred 
subjects  even  in  books,  they  did  not  carry  it  beyond 
the  question  of  images.  The  Puritans,  being  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  were  naturally  less  logical  than  the  Greek 
iconoclasts;  thus,  they  accepted  Judaism  when  it 
forbade  images,  and  ignored  it  when  it  commanded 
ceremonial :  in  fact,  they  disliked  art  in  so  far  as 
it  embodied  ideas  which  were  distasteful  to  them, 
and  no  further.  Puritanism  was  a  mingling  of  the 
two  earlier  reactions,  asceticism  and  iconoclasm  : 
it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  embodying  a  principle  of 
opposition  to  art. 

The  question  is  not,  then,  one  between  Puritanism 
and  Catholicism,  or  between  Hebraism  and  Hellen¬ 
ism,  but  between  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism. 
E or  it  was  Aristotle  who  answered  Plato ;  and  he  did 
so  by  pointing  out  that  a  true  philosophy  must  make 
the  whole  of  human  nature  rationally  intelligible  ; 
for,  the  Univei'se  being  rationally  organized,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  art  proves  that  it  must  have  a  proper 
function  in  life.  This  is  surely  the  philosophy  also 
of  the  Incarnation  :  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  in 
that  the  whole  of  human  nature  becomes  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  in  its  unstained 
perfection  can  become  a  fit  manifestation  of  the 
Divine. 

Sin,  indeed,  mars  this  perfection  ;  and  while  sin 
remains,  asceticism  continues  to  have  its  function 
in  the  world.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  may  de¬ 
generate  into  the  lust  of  the  eye,  because  the 
inward  and  spiritual  is  forgotten,  and  the  sacra- 
mentalism  of  art  is  lost.  It  may  then  become 
necessary  to  pluck  out  the  eye  that  sees,  or  to  cut 
off  the  fashioning  hand,  in  order  to  enter  into 
life;  but  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,— the  man  escapes 
Gehenna,  but  he  enters  into  life  ‘maimed.’ 

So,  though  it  is  better  to  be  maimed  than  to  be 
lost,  better  to  hate  art  than  to  make  it  a  god, 
hiding  the  eternal  which  it  should  reveal,  better, 
indeed,  to  break  images  than  to  worship  them  ;  yet 
the  fulness  of  truth  lies  not  in  the  severance,  but 
in  the  union  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  They 
have  often  appeared  as  rival  tendencies  in  history. 
Religious  men  have  often  been  narrow  and  in¬ 
human,  artists  have  often  been  weak  in  will  and 
the  creatures  of  their  emotions,  as  Aristotle  found 
them  ;  but  the  one-sidedness  of  men  serves  only  to 
illustrate  the  manysidedness  of  truth.  Christen¬ 
dom  through  all  her  struggles  has  loved  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  has  not  forgotten  to  love  art  also.  She 
has  her  fasts,  but  she  has  also  her  feasts. 

It  is  certain  as  a  historic  fact  that  the  early 
Church  had  no  suspicion  of  art,  but  accepted 
without  scruple  the  decorative  motives  and  forms 
of  the  classical  civilization  to  which,  apart  from 
religion  and  ethics,  she  belonged,  eliminating  only 
such  themes  as  bore  an  idolatrous  or  immoral 
meaning.  Limited  at  first  in  her  resources,  she 
did  not  for  a  while  attain  to  magnificence  ;  but  all 
the  evidence  of  archaeology,  which  is  yearly  ac¬ 
cumulating,  shows  that  she  made  use  of  art  so  far 
as  she  had  opportunity.  Nor  did  she  try  to  create 
an  art  of  her  own  ;  she  used  the  art  as  she  used  the 
languages  of  the  empire.  The  art  of  the  early 
Church  is  not  Christian  in  its  form,  but  in  its 
inspiration. 

Most  of  the  earliest  Christian  art  that  has  been 
discovered  is  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  This 
does  not  mean,  as  Westcott  supposes,  that  the 
Church  of  Italy  was  artistic  while  the  rest  of  the 
Church  was  not ;  still  less  does  it  show,  as  is 
popularly  imagined,  that  the  Roman  Christians 
used  the  .Catacombs  as  their  churches  and  per¬ 
manent  hiding-places.  The  art  of  the  Catacombs 
has  survived  because  it  has  been  preserved  under¬ 
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ground  ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  art,  and  the  early 
Christians  worshipped  above  ground  like  every¬ 
body  else,  except  in  the  case  of  occasional  services 
for  the  departed.  But  hardly  anything  has  sur¬ 
vived  of  the  art  above  ground  :  in  literature  we 
have  only  hints  that  stir  but  do  not  satisfy  the 
imagination, — as  when  Eusebius  tells  us  (HE  viii. 
12)  that  in  times  of  persecution  the  churches  were 
pulled  down  (as  by  Diocletian  in  302),  and  men¬ 
tions  that  the  church  at  Nicomedia,  destroyed  in 
303,  was  of  great  size  and  importance  (de  Mort. 
Pers.  12,  ‘  fanum  illud  editissimum  ’).  At  a  time 
when  not  the  buildings  only,  but  the  very  books  of 
the  Christians  were  destroyed,  it  was  in  the  burial- 
places — immune  by  Roman  law  from  molestation, 
and  hidden  away  from  the  ravages  of  sun  and  air, 
and  of  barbarians  ancient  and  modern — that  works 
of  art  survived ;  and  to  the  Catacombs  we  must 
turn  for  our  evidence.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  art  which  we  find  there  is  typical 
of  that  of  the  whole  Church  ;  for  (1)  the  Christian 
Churches  were  bound  together  by  remarkably 
close  ties  in  the  first  three  centuries  ;  (2)  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Catacombs  is  shown  by  the  early 
literature  to  have  been  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Church  also  ;  and  (3)  there  was  a  uniformity  of  art 
throughout  the  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  the 
cosmopolitan  centre, — an  Italian  city  indeed  in 
which  most  of  the  art  was  executed  by  Greeks. 

Enough  description  for  our  present  purpose  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Christ  in  Art.  To  that  article, 
which  deals  with  Christian  art  on  its  most  import¬ 
ant  side  (the  Christological),  reference  may  also  be 
made  for  illustrations  from  the  other  arts  which  are 
here  more  briefly  mentioned.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  make  a  few  general  statements.  (1)  Pictorial 
art  is  found  in  the  earliest  catacombs,  belonging 
to  a  period  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  later  date ;  (2)  the  first  Christians 
must  have  been  fond  of  art  to  use  it  so  freely  in 
the  dark  :  the  cubicula  of  the  Catacombs,  which 
were  only  visited  occasionally,  and  where  nothing 
could  be  painted  or  seen  except  by  lamp-light, 
must  represent  art  at  its  minimum.  Yet  that  art 
is  both  good  and  abundant.  (3)  Among  the  very 
earliest  examples,  figures  are  included  as  well  as 
merely  decorative  subjects  of  animals,  flowers,  etc. 
(4)  The  art  is  the  highly  developed  art  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  at  its  height  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  centuries,  and  declined  after  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  (5)  The  art  of  the  Catacombs  is  there¬ 
fore  Christian  only  in  that  it  generally  represents 
Christian  subjects,  and  that  it  acquires  almost  at 
once  a  certain  marked  character  of  mystic  sym¬ 
bolism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ages  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Certainly  there  is  something  about  this 
early  painting  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  as 
Christian.  Its  authors  were  intent  on  expressing 
ideas, — not  the  technical  theology  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system,  but  the  faith  and  hope  of  ordinary 
Christian  people, — therefore  they  use  suggestion 
and  symbol,  and  are  fond  of  a  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  even  of  Scripture  subjects,  and  thus  their 
work  is  marked  by  a  quiet  reserve  that  excludes 
all  reference  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
martyrs,  and  dwells  upon  the  life  and  power  of 
Christ,  not  upon  His  death  and  passion.  This  art 
is  marked  by  simplicity,  happiness,  and  peace ; 
it  deals  only  with  such  OT  and  NT  and  other 
subjects  as  could  bear  a  mystical  interpretation  in 
connexion  with  the  deliverance  and  happiness  of 
the  departed  through  the  power  of  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
high  technical  order  and  of  great  beauty,  though 
the  difficulties  of  its  execution  led  to  its  being 
often  sketchy  in  character.  Born  full-grown  in 
the  1st  cent.,  it  passed  in  the  2nd  into  this  second 
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mystical  period,  declining  after  the  2nd  cent, 
gradually  in  technique,  as  the  pagan  art  was 
declining.  After  the  Peace  of  the  Church  in  the 
4th  cent,  it  passes  into  its  third  period,  when  its 
symbolism  is  more  obvious,  more  didactic  and 
dogmatic. 

Sculpture  naturally  does  not  appear  so  early  as 
painting.  The  dark  catacombs  were  no  place  for 
its  display,  though  in  them  it  has  its  beginnings 
in  the  graffiti  or  incised  designs  which  are  common 
on  the  tombs.  These  were  easily  to  he  seen,  and 
could  be  wrought  on  the  spot,  which  was  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  days  when  it  was  difficult 
to  order  Christian  sculpture  from  pagan  shops.  It 
would  be  an  easier  matter  to  have  executed  in  the 
public  studios  a  subject  that  could  bear  a  pagan 
interpretation  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  do  find  a 
statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  3rd  cent.,  though  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  Christians  who  lived  in  pagan  times  to 
be  shy  of  the  use  of  statuary.  In  the  4th  cent, 
the  growing  custom  of  burial  above  ground, 
coupled  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  en¬ 
couraged  the  use  of  sculptured  sarcophagi  (cf. 
Christ  in  Art).  Excellent  carved  ivories  are 
also  found  at  this  period,  but  art  had  been  steadily 
declining  since  Hadrian’s  time,  and  after  the  6th 
cent,  no  good  sculpture  of  any  sort  is  found.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East 
the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (716-867)  led  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  ‘  images,’  whether  painted 
or  carved  ;  and  though  it  ended  in  the  restoration 
of  pictures,  there  was  a  tacit  compromise  by  which 
statues  were  not  restored,  in  spite  of  the  decision  in 
favour  of  ‘  images’  by  the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea 
(787).  This  renunciation  of  statuary  in  the  Eastern 
Church  grew  into  a  passionate  aversion  to  its  use 
inside  a  place  of  worship, — an  aversion  which  con¬ 
tinues  still. 

Among  the  minor  arts  may  he  mentioned  that 
of  golcl-glass,  which  commenced  early  in  the  3rd 
cent.,  and  has  preserved  for  us  many  Christian 
pictures  and  symbols.  Miniature  illustration 
came  into  general  use  in  the  4th  cent,  in  MSS 
of  books  of  the  Bible ;  it  was  not  decorative  like 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  miniatures  were 
separated  from  the  text,  and  were  devoted  to 
giving  pictures  of  the  Scripture  events  described, 
much  as  in  present-day  hook  illustration.  The 
handicrafts  of  pottery,  metal,  and  jewel  work, 
etc.,  gradually  adopted  Christian  symbolism, — thus 
it  first  appears  on  lamps  in  the  3rd  century.  The 
magnificence  of  church  plate  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  almost  passes  belief.  An  early  instance  is 
given  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Sylvia  (A.D.  385),  which 
was  discovered  in  1888. 

‘  It  is  needless,  she  s<tys,  describing  her  experiences  in  Syria, 
*  to  write  what  was  the  ornamenting  on  that  day  of  the  Church 
of  the  Anastasis,  or  of  the  cross  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Bethlehem  ; 
for  there  you  would  see  nothing  but  gold  and  gems  or  silk  ;  for 
if  you  see  the  veils,  they  are  all  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  gold  ;  if 
you  see  the  curtains,  they  are  the  same.  Every  kind  of  gold 
and  gemmed  vessel  is  used  on  that  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
relate  the  number  and  weight  of  the  lights,  tapers,  and  lamps 
and  other  utensils.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  adornment  of 
the  fabric,  which  Constantine,  with  all  the  power  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  honoured  with  gold,  mosaic, 
and  precious  stones  ?  ’ 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  gifts,  recorded 
in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  which  Constantine  made 
to  certain  churches :  among  them  he  gave  to  St. 
Peter’s  ‘  3  golden  chalices  with  emeralds  and 
jacinths,  each  having  45  gems  and  weighing  12 
pounds  ’ ;  and  ‘  a  golden  paten  with  a  tower  of 
purest  gold,  with  a  dove  adorned  with  emeralds 
and  jacinths,  and  215  pearls,  weighing  30  pounds’; 
while  to  St.  John  Lateran  he  gave  no  fewer  than 
174  candlesticks  and  chandeliers  of  various  sorts, 
as  to  which  Fleury  reckons  that  altogether  they 
furnished  8730  separate  lights.  These  figures 


suggest  a  magnificence  of  the  surroundings  of 
worship  that  is  far  removed  from  the  simple  two- 
handled  cup  of  the  2nd  cent,  fresco  of  the  Fractio 
Panis.  None  the  less,  the  fact  that  Constantine’s 
gift  was  made  shows  that  there  was  no  tradition 
of  dislike  to  such  magnificence.  Such  descriptions 
bear  out  the  general  impression  that  the  early 
Church  made  free  use  of  whatever  richness  of  art 
her  opportunities  could  provide,  though  when 
necessity  required  she  was  content,  as  Jerome 
says,  ‘to  carry  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of 
osiers  and  His  blood  in  a  cup  of  glass.’ 

Mosaic  art,  of  which  there  are  extant  such 
splendid  examples  in  the  churches  of  the  Imperial 
cities,  Rome  and  Ravenna  and  Constantinople, 
followed  upon  architecture,  and  flourished  between 
the  4th  and  7th  centuries.  Its  magnificence  and 
durability  make  it  to  us  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Christian  art  of  that  period.  The 
principal  subjects  represented  are  the  great  figures 
of  Christ  enthroned,  figures  of  the  Apostles  and 
other  saints,  apocalyptic  and  other  symbolic  sub¬ 
jects,  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  pictures  of  imperial  personages  and  bishops. 

In  architecture  there  have  been  many  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  basilica.  It  is  now  very 
generally  agreed  that  the  Christian  church  is  a 
development  of  the  classical  atrium,  the  central 
colonnaded  court  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  Imperial 
age.  The  earliest  gatherings  for  worship  took  place 
in  the'  atrium  of  some  wealthy  convert,  and  were 
thus  surrounded  with  all  the  greater  and  lesser  arts 
of  the  period.  Now,  the  Greek  and  Roman  temples 
were  constructed  for  a  woi'ship  in  which  both  the 
altar  and  the  worshippers  stood  outside.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  began  in  the  home  (Ro  16s  and  perhaps 
Ac  246),  and  the  purpose  of  the  earliest  churches 
was  to  hold  a  large  number  of  worshippers  before 
the  Lord’s  Table  ;  thus,  though  the  style  was  that 
of  the  age,  the  manner  of  its  use  was  different 
from  the  first.  The  basilica  is  a  distinctively 
Christian  building,  marked  out  by  its  oblong 
shape,  clerestory,  colonnaded  aisles,  and  apse.  It 
Avas  probably  in  process  of  development  in  the 
centuries  before  the  Peace  of  the  Church, — we 
read,  e.g.,  of  church  buildings  in  the  newly  found 
Canons  of  Hippolytus,  c.  220-250  A.  D. , — though  no 
extant  edifice  is  known  (unless  the  startling  theory 
just  put  forth  by  Dr.  Richter  and  Mr.  C.  Taylor  in 
their  books  on  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  comes 
to  be  accepted — the  theory  being  that  this  church 
and  its  mosaics  belong  to  the  2nd  century).  The 
churches  destroyed  by  Diocletian  were  rebuilt 
under  Constantine,  and  it  is  to  the  Constantinian 
period  that  the  earliest  surviving  basilicas  belong, 
whether  in  Italy,  Syria,  or  Africa.  In  the  East 
there  was  later  one  marked  development,  the  use 
of  the  dome,  which  culminated  under  Justinian  in 
St.  Sofia,  and  has  continued  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches  down  to  our 
own  day.  In  the  West  the  basilica  continued  un¬ 
changed  till  the  8th,  and  in  some  parts  till  the 
10th  cent.,  when  it  was  modified  by  the  growth  of 
what  is  called  Romanesque  architecture,  of  which 
Gothic  is  but  a  development ;  but  the  main  features 
of  the  basilica — nave,  clerestory,  aisles,  projecting 
sanctuary,  and  often  transepts — remain  unchanged 
to-day. 

The  decline  of  Western  art  in  what  are  called 
the  Dark  Ages  is  often  attributed  to  Christianity 
and  its  supposed  hatred  of  human  nature.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  Byzantium  maintained  a  high 
culture  far  better  and  longer  than  used  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  whole  Roman  civilization  well-nigh  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
races  ;  these  peoples  were  converted  and  gradually 
civilized  by  Christianity,  and,  as  their  civilization 
grew  up,  their  art  developed  from  the  barbaric 
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stage  till  it  culminated  in  the  perfection  of  Gothic. 
That  art  in  its  development  had  the  limitations 
of  the  young  races ;  it  developed  more  rapidly  in 
architecture  and  architectural  carving  than  in 
painting  or  statuary  ;  but  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Christianity,  as  writers  like  Taine  sup¬ 
pose — ‘  If  one  considers  the  stained  glass  windows, 
or  the  windows  in  the  cathedrals,  or  the  rude 
paintings,  it  appears  as  if  the  human  race  had 
become  degenerate,  and  its  blood  had  been  im¬ 
poverished  :  pale  saints,  distorted  martyrs,  hermits 
withered  and  unsubstantial,’  etc.  (Phil,  de  l’ Art, 
88,  352,  4th  ed.).  Passages  like  this  are  beside 
the  mark ;  the  ai't  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  full- 
blooded  enough,  and  was  admirable  even  in  its 
rude  beginnings,  when  it  had  not  learnt  the  most 
difficult  of  lessons  —  the  representation  of  the 
human  form.  In  architecture  and  the  kindred 
arts  the  Middle  Ages  brought  a  new  revelation  of 
beauty  into  the  world, — an  art  that  stands  alone, 
not  only  for  its  lofty  spirituality  and  technical 
excellence,  but  also  for  its  homely  democratic 
humanity. 

Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  since  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  history  of  art  in  general, 
but  only  with  the  relation  between  it  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  has  been  necessary  to  sketch  the 
beginnings  because  of  the  widespread  idea  that 
Christianity  started  with  an  aversion  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  was  reconciled  to  them  only  as  worldli¬ 
ness  increased  upon  her.  Modern  archfeology  has 
proved  this  idea  to  be  mistaken ;  and,  having 
pointed  out  what  is  now  known  as  to  the  early 
use  of  art  by  the  Church,  we  need  not  follow  the 
subsequent  history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of 
architecture  and  the  handicrafts,  in  their  develop¬ 
ments  and  decadences,  except  to  say  that,  though 
art  in  the  Christian  era  has  been  sometimes  rude 
and  sometimes  pagan,  it  has  at  its  best — when 
most  perfect  in  technique  and  most  imbued  with 
spiritual  purpose — excelled  all  else  that  the  world 
has  been  able  to  produce  :  even  the  perfect  statuary 
of  Greece  was  outrivalled  by  such  an  artist  as 
Michael  Angelo,  who  reveals  not  only  the  body 
but  the  soul  within  the  body  also.  The  best  Chris¬ 
tian  art  is  better  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before,  because  it  has  more  to  express. 

Christendom,  then,  began  its  career  in  natural 
association  with  art ;  and  art  is  Christian,  not  by 
reason  of  any  peculiarity  of  style,  but  when  it  is 
informed  by  the  Christian  ideal.  Art  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  language ;  the  greatest  artificers, 
like  the  greatest  writers,  are  those  who  have  the 
greatest  things  to  say,  and  the  fineness  of  any  art 
is,  as  Ruskin  says,  1  an  index  of  the  moral  purity 
and  majesty  of  the  emotion  it  expresses.’  Pagan 
reaction  has,  indeed,  more  than  once  taken  refuge 
in  art,  as  it  has  also  taken  refuge  in  science  ;  but 
the  fault  does  not  lie  in  either.  There  must  always 
be  reaction  when  the  Church  refuses  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  science  or  the  seriousness  of  art.  And 
art  is  serious,  for  it  is  one  of  man’s  primal  gifts, 
and,  like  nature,  one  of  his  most  constant  edu¬ 
cators.  Art  is  necessary  because,  in  Iluskin’s 
words,  ‘  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry 
without  art  is  brutality  ’ ;  and  though,  as  he  found, 
religious  men  in  his  time  despised  art,  they  de¬ 
spised  it  at  the  peril  of  religion.  He  was  himself 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  religious  mission  of 
art  and  of  its  moral  value.  And  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  root  of  all  good  art  lies  in  ‘  the  two 
essential  instincts  of  humanity,  the  love  of  order 
and  the  love  of  kindness,’  the  one  associated  with 
righteousness,  the  other  with  charity.  The  ‘  love 
of  beauty,’  he  proceeds,  ‘  is  an  essential  part  of  all 
healthy  human  nature,  and  though  it  can  long 
coexist  with  states  of  life  in  many  other  respects 
Un virtuous,  it  is  itself  wholly  good, — the  direct  ad-  I 


versary  of  envy,  avarice,  mean  worldly  care,  and 
especially  of  cruelty.  It  entirely  perishes  when 
these  are  wilfully  indulged.’  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
indeed  of  the  gospel,  and  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
is  close  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  this  be  so, — and 
no  man  had  a  better  right  to  make  bold  generaliza¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  than  Ruskin, — artists  and 
preachers  can  agree  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
great  arts  ‘  have  had,  and  can  have,  but  three  prin¬ 
cipal  directions  of  purpose :  first,  that  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  men  ;  secondly,  that  of  perfect¬ 
ing  their  ethical  state  ;  thirdly,  that  of  doing  them 
material  service.  ’ 

Literature. — The  same  authorities  mainly  as  for  the  article 
on  Christ  in  Art.  Special  use  has  been  made  in  the  present 
article  of :  W.  Lowrie  s  Christian  Art  and  Archaeology  (1901) ; 
Westcott’s  essay  on  ‘The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art’  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  (1883);  A.  J.  Maclean's 
Recent  Discoveries  Illustrating  Early  Christian  Life  and 
Worship  (1904) ;  an  article  on  ‘Art  and  Puritanism’  by  J.  W. 
Mackail  in  Saint  George,  vol.  vii.  (1904)  ;  while  out  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Ruskin’s  works  the  concluding  extract  is  taken  from 
his  Lectures  on  Art  (1887).  P.  DEARMF.R. 

ASA. — A  king  of  Judah  ( c .  918-878  B.C. ),  named 
in  our  Lord’s  genealogy,  Mt  l7f-. 

ASCENSION. — The  Ascension  is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  event  in  which  the  Risen  Christ 
finally  parted  from  His  disciples  and  passed  into 
the  heavens.  The  traditional  view  is  based  on  the 
passage  Ac  l1'12,  supported  by  Mk  1619,  Lk  2449"51 
(which  narrate  the  event),  Jn  662  2017  (which  look 
forward  to  it),  Eph  48'10,  1  Ti  316,  1  P  3s2,  He  414 
(which  imply  it).  To  the  foregoing  list  many 
would  add  references  of  Christ  to  His  departure 
(from  the  context  not  identifiable  with  His  death), 
Mt  915  26u- 29‘ 64,  Jn  7s3  14-16;  and  allusions  in 
Acts,  Epistles,  Revelation,  to  Christ  being  ‘  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  ’  (Ac  2s3  321  531  756  1  335"37, 
Ph  29,  He  Is 29  122,  Rev  l13  56  etc.).  The  details  are 
drawn  from  Ac  1  :  the  scene,  the  Mt.  of  Olives  ; 
the  time,  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection  ;  the 
occasion,  a  conversation  concerning  the  Kingdom  ; 
the  act  of  parting  in  being  taken  up  ;  the  vanish¬ 
ing  in  a  cloud  ;  the  vision  of  two  men  in  white 
apparel  and  their  announcement  of  His  coming 
again  :  all  indicating  a  bodily  disappearance  by  an 
upward  movement  into  the  sky. 

The  bodily  Ascension  is  vindicated  as  possible, 
as  necessary,  and  as  adequately  evidenced. 

1.  Possibility. — The  wonderfulness  of  the  event 
is  not  denied,  but  its  acceptance  is  urged  by  a  varied 
appeal.  Sometimes  the  reference  is  to  the  Divine 
power  operating  in  the  fulfilment  of  tire  Divine 
purpose  of  salvation.  The  Ascension  is  then  re¬ 
garded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  redemptive  scheme, 
and  not  more  wonderful  than  the  other  redemptive 
facts,  e.g.  Incarnation,  Resurrection,  etc.  Or  the 
reference  is  to  our  ignorance  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  and  its  constitution.  ‘  Miraculous  Chris¬ 
tianity’  does  not  ‘imply  an  anti-scientific  view 
of  the  world’  (cf.  Goldwin  Smith,  Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existence,  p.  165).  There  is  a  vast  un¬ 
comprehended  region  in  nature  not  yet  within  the 
sweep  of  human  faculties,  which  Science  has  not 
fathomed  and  to  whose  existence  she  has  become 
recently  profoundly  sensitive.  The  world,  as 
science  interprets  its  phenomena,  is  not  the  com¬ 
plete  world  which  may  hold  potentialities  permissive 
of  such  an  event  as  the  Ascension.  Or,  again,  the 
reference  may  be  to  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  ascending  body.  Grant  the  cogency  of  the 
scientific  objection  to  a  body  having  gravity  and 
normal  dimensions  rising  in  upward  flight  to  a 
distance,  is  it  certain  that  such  was  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  There  are  hints  which  furnish  the  op¬ 
posite  suggestion.  The  only  sure  statement  that 
may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  it  is  that  it  was  the 
same,  yet  not  the  same,  as  the  pre-Resurrection 
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body :  it  was  a  body  which  issued  from  the  sepulchre 
with  identity  complete,  yet  physically  changed, 
existing  under  new  conditions  of  which  we  have 
only  the  faintest  apprehension.  Physically,  the 
Ascension  meant  a  complete  change  of  conditions, 
the  passing  into  a  mode  of  existence  having  no 
longer  direct  physical  relations  with  our  ordinary 
experience,  whither  we  cannot  follow  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  our  sensitive  intelligence,  and  which  in  our 
lack  of  material  for  comparison  we  cannot  even 
imaginatively  picture.  The  conjecture,  further,  is 
hazarded  that  if  the  process  of  spiritualizing  the 
body  was  at  the  time  of  the  Ascension  so  complete 
as  to  render  it  invisible  to  ordinary  sense,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparing  the  .spiritual  perception  of  the 
disciples  was  by  that  time  also  complete,  so  that 
what  was  hidden  from  others  was  manifested  to 
them.  Recent  research  also  into  psychical  ac¬ 
tivities,  both  conscious  and  sub-conscious,  has 
brought  the  question  into  renewed  prominence 
especially  among  scientific  men,  and  that  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  traditional  view. 

2.  Necessity. — The  necessity  of  the  Ascension  is 
obvious.  It  was  at  once  the  natural  consequence 
of  all  that  preceded  and  the  only  sufficient  cause 
of  the  marvellous  experiences  that  followed.  The 
risen  state  and  the  forty  days  demanded  its  occur¬ 
rence.  Apart  from  any  explicit  teaching  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  those  days,  the  situation  of  itself  must 
have  provoked  reflection  and  pointed  to  an  exit 
from  earthly  scenes  not  by  way  of  mortal  dissolu¬ 
tion  but  rather  of  glorification.  The  interval  is 
clearly  transitory.  The  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  evinces  a  certain  reserve  on  His 
side,  a  certain  surprise  and  perplexity  on  theirs. 
It  partakes  in  all  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the 
world  of  spirits  in  general,  as  well  as  in  that  per¬ 
taining  specially  to  the  borderland  of  that  world, 
the  region  where  thought  and  matter  meet.  His 
appearances  are  only  occasional.  His  movements 
are  mysterious.  His  life  is  not  of  the  bodily  oxxler. 
Whether  the  theory  of  progressive  spiritualizing 
be  tenable  or  not, — the  conception  is  very  obscure, 
— the  facts  of  physical  transformation  and  spiritual 
enhancement  are  indubitable.  The  disciples  are 
convinced  by  the  empty  tomb  and  the  apparitional 
body  that  He  had  not  seen  corruption  in  the  grave, 
yet  do  not  always  recognize  Him  as  He  appears. 
He  is  no  longer  of  them.  Their  mind  must  have 
been  challenged  again  and  again  to  inquire,  What 
next?  It  was  neither  fitting  that  He  should  die 
again,  nor  that  He  should  remain  on  the  earth  in 
His  then  state :  death  He  had  already  sounded 
and  survived,  while  for  His  departure  He  had 
aforetime  prepared  them.  Further,  His  Person 
claimed  it.  His  self-consciousness  during  the 
earthly  ministry,  and  the  teaching  it  prompted  ; 
the  definite  impression  of  these  on  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  leading  to  the  expectation  of  further 
developments  of  His  Being ;  as  well  as  the  most 
distinct  intimations  of  the  preparatory  character 
of  His  present  activity,  the  specialty  of  His  saving 
mission,  the  uniqueness  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father  and  heaven, — all  combined  in  an  impressive 
witness  to  the  assurance  that  not  this  world  but 
the  heavenly  life  was  His  proper  and  rightful 
sphere,  and  that  until  He  had  attained  to  it  He 
was  not  in  possession  of  His  own,  the  glory  He 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  which 
was  as  yet  for  the  most  part  hid,  revealing  itself 
only  in  hints,  and  which  He  was  bound  to  re¬ 
assume,  accentuated,  so  to  speak,  with  all  that 
virtue  He  had  won  in  His  human  nature  for  be¬ 
stowal  on  men.  In  His  human  life  He  had  been 
the  subject  of  development  in  time, — a  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  true,  not  from  evil  or  imperfection 
to  the  good  and  perfect,  but  from  strength  to 
strength,  involving  living  growth,  a  process  pre- 
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sumably  capable  of  reaching  its  end.  Underlying 
that  process  lay  His  Divine  Being,  in  its  inherent 
power  incapable  of  growth,  no  attainment  but 
original  endowment.  The  return  to  the  Father 
in  the  Ascension-act  marked  the  perfection  of  the 
human  process  in  harmonious  realization  within 
the  Divine  powers  of  His  Person. 

Still  further,  the  workoi  Christ  remained  incom¬ 
plete  without  the  Ascension.  It  has  been  objected 
against  His  teaching  that  it  is  incomplete  as  a 
system  and  incoherent  in  its  details.  There  is 
ground  for  the  complaint.  His  ministry  bears 
traces  throughout  of  its  preparatory  character. 
His  teaching  is  at  times  parabolic,  His  acts  often 
typical,  His  method  as  much  an  effort  to  create  a 
new  power  of  insight  as  to  offer  a  new  sum  of 
truths.  He  holds  out  hopes  of  a  more  immediate 
personal,  if  spiritual,  direction,  under  the  force  of 
which  a  richer  fulness  of  His  truth  shall  be  gained. 
He  anticipates  future  acts  of  His  work  which  are 
not  simply  symbolic  of  His  uttei’ances,  but  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  interpretation.  A  future  is  always 
with  Him :  separate  from  the  present  in  its  con¬ 
ditions  and  gifts  and  in  the  nature  of  His  agency, 
so  separate  as  justly  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  new  ‘dispensation.’  The  Ascension  marks  the 
transition.  It  has  no  substantial  independence. 
It  closes  the  public  ministry ;  it  opens  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  ministry  in  the  new  age  of  the 
Spirit.  It  announces  that  the  great  human  facts 
necessary  to  redemption  are  finished,  and  that  the 
results  are  henceforth  to  be  increasingly  realized. 
His  saving  energies  are  consummated  in  His  in¬ 
carnate  and  glorified  Personality  :  the  departure  is 
necessitated  that  they  may  not  remain  a  legacy  of 
dead  and  inoperative  information.  For  this  reason 
the  Ascension,  as  the  passing  into  exaltation,  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh  spiritual  experiences 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  explains  the  extraordinary 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostles.  They  felt  an 
intense  conviction.  Because  there  had  been  no 
loss,  their  conception  of  Christ  has  been  cleared. 
His  exaltation  seen,  His  perpetual  action  promised. 
Under  the  new  light  they  proceed  to  organize  the 
momentous  work  of  the  Church.  On  precisely  the 
same  basis  they  instruct  their  hearers  and  develop 
their  doctrine.  The  centre  of  the  missionary  dis¬ 
courses  is  the  Exalted  Christ ;  intimate  communion 
with  Him  exalted  is  normative  to  their  thought. 
That  truth  fills  up  their  entire  consciousness  and 
crushes  out  every  other  thought.  It  forms  the 
firm  foundation  on  which  their  whole  life  and 
mind  are  built  up.  They  are  witnesses  to  one 
great  fact.  The  NT  documents  set  forth  much  in 
the  way  of  new  truths  and  new  ethics,  but  their 
distinctive  testimony  is  to  a  new  intense  experience, 
which  has  altered  the  entire  character  of  those  who 
share  it.  That  experience  is  everywhere  traced  in 
direct  derivation  from  Christ  glorified. 

But  the  Christ  glorified  is  the  Jesus  of  history. 
The  new  experience  is  related  to  the  acts  of  His 
life  in  a  vital  way.  A  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  them,  but  only  as  two  aspects  of  one 
reality,  not  as  two  terms,  the  one  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mythic  symbol  of  the  other.  Both 
terms  must  be  safeguarded.  Hence,  if  the  Lord 
now  glorified  was  once  within  the  conditions  of 
human  experience,  cognoscible  to  human  faculties, 
and  has  passed  from  them,  the  question  cannot  be 
silenced,  Hoiv  did  He  pass  ?  The  essential  point  is 
His  passage  out  of  those  earthly  conditions  of  life 
within  which  He  had  hitherto  been  known.  Must 
not  such  passing  have  been  visible  ?  The  bodily 
Ascension  is  the  answer. 

3.  Historicity. — The  evidence  for  the  Ascension 
is  direct  and  indirect,  (a)  The  direct  witness  is 
meagre.  There  is  but  one  description  that  may 
serve  as  a  basis  of  fact,  viz.  the  narrative  in  Ao 
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11-12  Tlie  other  passages  (Mk  1619,  Lk  2451)  are 
under  the  highest  critical  suspicion  as  being  not 
original  to  their  texts.  They  suffer,  moreover,  under 
two  further  disadvantages  :  their  vagueness,  their 
summary  character.  They  appear  to  give  results, 
being  less  accounts  of  detail  than  confessions  of 
faith.  Their  value  is  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  Epistles;  they  testify  to  the  existence  of 
a  widespread  crystallized  tradition  in  the  first 
century.  Does  the  record  in  Ac  l1'12  give  more? 
It  belongs  to  the  less  authentic  of  the  sources  of 
the  author.  If  the  author  be  St.  Luke,  he  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  eye-witness ;  but  he  may  furnish 
the  information  of  an  eye-witness.  The  narrative 
bears  every  trace  of  careful  statement  and  of  non- 
reflective  features.  Even  if  indications  of  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  the  past  occur  in  this  first  part  of  the  book 
elsewhere,  there  are  none  here  ;  the  phrasing  is 
simple  and  matter  of  fact ;  there  is  no  sentiment, 
nor  sorrow :  only  a  glad  vision  evoking  worship, 
challenging  thought,  inspiring  courage.  The  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  this  account  and  that  in  Lk. 
are  probably  superficial.  Bethany  lay  on  the 
further  or  eastern  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  about 
a  mile  down  from  the  summit.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  passed  along  over  the  lower  wooded 
ridges,  on  one  of  which  in  all  likelihood,  just  above 
the  village  (Hus  tt p6s)  over  against  it,  the  Ascension 
took  place.  There  was  another  route  leading 
nearer  the  summit,  on  which  later  tradition  sought 
the  site  and  erected  a  church.  Neither  Acts  nor 
Lk.  means  to  give  an  exact  spot.  The  fragmentari¬ 
ness  of  the  narrative  has  created  difficulty.  Several 
considerations  are  adduced  in  reply.  For  one  thing, 
the  Ascension  is  plainly  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Resurrection  appearances,  viz.  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  which  Christ’s  final  vanishing  took  place, 
and  notable  simply  on  that  ground.  For  another, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  NT  writers  take  a  view 
of  history  which  does  not  correspond  to  modern 
requirements.  They  write  not  to  prove  truths 
denied,  but  to  illustrate  truths  accepted.  They 
do  not  seek  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  events 
or  to  escape  ‘  discrepancies  ’ ;  they  seek  rather  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  events.  And  to  the 
significance  of  the  Ascension  there  is  abundant 
reference.  A  suggestion,  again,  of  great  interest 
as  justifying  the  sparse  particulars  given  in  the 
Gospels,  is  that  a  sort  of  convention  forbade  the 
introduction  of  the  theme  into  a  narrative  of 
Christ’s  life,  the  Resurrection  being  regarded  as 
the  culminating  point  of  His  earthly  existence. 

( b )  The  indirect  evidence  is  remarkably  strong. 
Both  in  the  two  Gospels  which  do  not  record  the 
event  and  in  the  Epistles  and  discourses  of  Acts 
as  well  as  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is 
implied.  We  thus  have  reference  to  the  belief 
in  sources  for  the  greater  part  earlier  than  the 
Gospels.  St.  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  fore¬ 
telling  it  (26r>4) ;  St.  John  puts  similar  foreshadow¬ 
ings  into  His  mouth  (6B2  133-33  1  428  1  68-  10-  ,7-  28) ;  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  habitually  assume  it  as  a  fact 
(Ac  233  321  531  1330"37,  Eph  4s-1(i,  Ph  l23  29  320,  Col  3', 
1  d’h  1 10  414-16,  l  Ti  316,  1  P  322) ;  St.  Stephen  declares 
the  same  (Ac  7r>5' 5(i).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrew's  is  equally  explicit  (He  29  414  619-  20  726 
924  jqi2.  13  12-).  In  the  Apocalypse  many  passages 
corroborate  (Rev  l13  5"  1414  lO11'16  221).  The  con¬ 
viction  of  His  Ascension  fills  the  mind  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  It  is  nowhere  insisted  upon  or 
proved,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact  among  the  other 
facts  of  Christ  s  life,  as  consistent  with  them,  and 
as  real.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  it  is  an  idea 
less  historical  than  the  other  features  described. 

4.  Modern  departures  from  the  traditional  view. — 
M  ithin  recent  years  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Ascension  has  been  vigorously  contested  in  various 
interests.  From  the  side  of  naturalistic  theory  the 


idea  of  corporeal  ascension  has  been  assailed  as 
absurd.  Different  rationalistic  tendencies  have 
scouted  the  event  as  delusion  (classical  representa¬ 
tives  are  Renan  in  France ;  Strauss  in  Germany  ; 
Baur,  Schenkel),  or  myth,  whose  growth  was 
natural  from  the  presence  of  contributory  elements 
in  the  intellectual  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
age  which  were  not  only  not  inharmonious  with 
such  an  idea  and  event,  but  even  rendered  it 
necessary  (cf.  Keim,  M.  Arnold,  ‘  Supernatural 
Religion,’  etc.).  Even  the  necessities  of  a  true 
spiritual  experience  have  been  urged  against  it  by 
at  least  one  considerable  school  (viz.  that  of 
Ritschl),  which  has  vastly  enriched  present-day 
theological  movements  by  a  singularly  impressive 
attempt  to  interpret  the  Christian  facts  through 
analysis  of  the  ethical  experience  of  the  Christian 
ersonality,  since  such  experience,  it  is  maintained, 
est  grows  and  is  best  explained  by  communion 
with  the  Exalted  Christ,  conceived  not  as  ‘  reach¬ 
ing  down  within  the  realm  of  our  earthly  ex¬ 
perience,’  but  as  ‘otherwise  than  we  see  Hun  in 
the  mirror  of  history’  (Herrmann,  Communion  of 
the  Christian  with  God,  Bks.  ii.,  iii. ), — a  conception 
to  which  the  Evangelical  record  as  it  stands  is  not 
adequate.  In  association  with  those  attempts  the 
relevant  textual  evidence  has  been  painstakingly 
sifted  and  found  insufficient  (as,  e.y.,  latest  by 
Schmiedel  in  his  Encyc.  Bibl.  article  on  ‘  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  Ascension  Narratives’).  The  departures 
from  the  traditional  view  here  referred  to  are 
better  dealt  with  under  RESURRECTION.  Here  we 
may  point  merely  to  two  considerations.  First, 
the  whole  controversy  between  orthodox  and  liberal 
thought  as  to  the  miraculous  features  in  the  history 
of  Christ’s  life  lias  entered  on  a  new  phase.  A 
separation  is  being  made  between  the  ‘Jesus  of 
history  ’  and  the  ‘Christ  of  faith’  identified  by 
ecclesiastical  dogma.  It  is  admitted  that  what 
we  have  in  the  Gospel  narratives  was  written  after 
the  identification  was  practically  complete.  The 
‘Jesus  of  history,’  therefore,  can  be  resuscitated 
only  by  going  behind  even  the  oldest  historical 
sources ;  where,  the  presumption  is,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  miraculous  incidents  disappear. 
The  various  sources  whence  the  ‘  myth  of  Christ  ’  is 
derivable  are  inquired  into  ;  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  the  manifest  prejudices  of  His  biographers, 
and  the  natural  tendency  in  Oriental  minds  to  ex¬ 
pand  fact  into  fable.*  The  hypotheses  of  fraud,  or 
delusion,  or  vision,  previously  entertained,  are  dis¬ 
carded  and  ‘  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  age  ’ 
substituted.  In  particular,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ascension  emphasis  is  laid  on  (a)  current  Jewish 
ideas  concerning  the  departure  of  great  men  of 
God ;  (h)  alleged  similar  ideas  in  ethnic  religions ;  (c) 
contemporary  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
(d)  the  natural  working  of  the  human  mind,  vener¬ 
ating  a  great  name,  to  idealize  the  life  and  invest 
its  close  with  marvel — as  all  contributory  to  the 
belief.  Such  analogies  are  pressed  with  ingenuity. 
It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  that  in  reality  they 
are  not  in  point.  Prevailing  mental  conceptions  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  favoured  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine,  not  to  speak  of  having  originated  it. 
The  narratives  give  the  consistent  impression  of  its 
novelty.  It  appears  as  not  native,  but  alien  to  the 
disciples’  thought.  Comparison  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  Enoch  and  of  Moses  or  the  translation  of 
Elijah,  or  with  the  deification  of  the  Imperial 
representative,  or  with  the  Buddha-legend,  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  striking  originality.  It 
has  a  character,  place,  and  use  that  cannot  be 
assigned  to  these.  It  is  not  in  the  same  plane  or 
in  the  same  department  of  thought.  It  possesses 
an  inevitableness,  a  conscious  connexion  with  pre¬ 
vious  conditions,  a  naturalness  as  another  and  new 
*  Cf.  Browning,  Christmas  Eve,  xv. 
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aspect  of  Jesus’  life  yet  continuous  with  and  neces¬ 
sarily  complementary  to  it,  which  they  all  alike 
lack.  It  lacks  their  formality,  spectacular  effect, 
incoherence  with  real  life.  The  motives,  more¬ 
over,  which  prompted  the  Senate  to  give  each 
successive  emperor  a  place  among  the  gods,  or  the 
Hindu  devotee  to  regard  his  hero  as  divine,  are 
easy  to  trace  :  in  the  former  instance  political ;  in 
the  latter,  religious  indeed,  but  too  naive  for  the 
Jew,  who  had  no  natural  tendency  to  deify — such 
a  tendency  has  not  been  proved,  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  exclusive  and  stubborn  monotheism  of 
the  race.  The  belief  enshrines  in  simple  and  reti¬ 
cent  phrase  the  reception  by  the  disciples  of  a  new 
fact  of  His  Person,  which  brings  new  light  and 
adds  new  mystery,  yet  for  which  they  bad  been 
prepared. 

Secondly,  the  attempt  to  separate  the  Christian 
facts  from  Christian  experience  is  not  well  based. 
We  may  rejoice  to  witness  that  the  life  of  faith 
now  is  the  being  in  Christ  in  a  richer  sense  than 
the  being  with  Him  before  He  ascended.  The 
acknowledgment,  however,  neither  disproves  the 
necessity  for  His  life  before  the  Ascension,  nor 
proves  the  necessity  to  visualize  it  after  the  Ascen¬ 
sion.  The  increase  of  faith  may  not,  indeed,  come 
by  a  mere  ‘return  to  Jesus’  as  He  was  known 
before  His  death  ;  but  how  can  He  as  ascended  be 
fruitfully  contemplated  by  ignoring  His  earthly 
existence  ?  Then,  again,  wherein  lay  the  need  for 
the  disciples  to  give  outward  form  to  their  emo¬ 
tions  more  than  for  us  now?  The  narratives  they 
have  given  us,  it  is  averred,  are  due  to  their 
spiritual  imagination  embodying  in  mythic  form 
their  spiritual  experience.  The  disciple  lives  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,  it  is  argued,  hence  Christian 
experience  must  dispense  with  outward  events.* 
There  is  in  both  statements  a  gross  exaggeration. 
The  full  glory  of  Christ’s  Person  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
measurable  :  no  vision  or  bodily  appearance  can 
possibly  exhibit  it  except  in  faint  traces.  Is  the 
vision  therefore  useless?  The  contrary  is  the  very 
principle  of  the  Incarnation ;  God  revealing  Himself 
in  personal,  eventful  form.  ‘The  Christian  facts 
underlie  Christian  faith,  and  make  it  progressively 
effective’  (Westcott,  ‘Work,’  2).  And  this  because 
they  manifest  the  Person  of  Christ,  by  them  His 
Person  is  brought  within  the  range  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  ;  they  are  the  channel  of  His  communicat¬ 
ing  His  power  to  us.  The  facts  and  the  faith  are 
vitally  related.  They  form  one  reality.  They 
are  distinguishable  as  aspects  of  that  reality,  but 
not  to  be  separated.  In  explaining  the  reality  it 
is  not  legitimate  to  make  the  distinction  and  then 
proceed  to  reject  one  of  its  terms,  resolving,  as 
may  happen,  on  the  one  hand,  the  experience  into 
an  aftermath  of  the  event ;  or,  on  the  other,  the 
event  into  a  vivid  picture  of  the  experience.  In 
both  cases  the  witness  is  invalidated  by  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  second  of  those  tendencies  is  aggres¬ 
sively  in  vogue.  If  carried  to  its  logical  issue,  it 
must  eviscerate  the  Ascension-experience  of  Christ 
of  all  objective  substance,  and  expunge  the  narra¬ 
tive  from  the  gospel.  But  to  do  this  is  to  create 
a  lacuna  in  the  facts  which  will  prove  intolerable. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  method  of  psychological 
analysis  of  the  primitive  Church  consciousness  has 
brought  no  new  danger.  In  at  least  three  respects 
it  is  beneficial  :  it  has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to 
earlier  negations  (cf.  Schmiedel  in  .above  cited 
article) ;  it  has  withdrawn  attention  from  the 
details  to  the  belief  itself  as  the  heart  of  the 
question,  as  the  better  mind  of  the  Church  insists  ; 

*  The  references  in  the  foregoing  section  are  to  the  school  of 
Ritschl  on  the  one  hand  (cf.  frerrmann,  Communion  with  God, 
etc.),  and  to  such  theistic  theologians  as  Martineau  and  Estlin 
Carpenter  (cf.  the  former’s  Seat  of  Authority,  also  sermon  on 
'  Ascension  ’  in  vol.  entitled  National  Duties  ;  and  the  latter’s 
The  f  irst  Three  Gospels. 
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it  has  broadened  the  range  of  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  opening  the  door  for  a  class  familiar  to 
traditionalists  but  hitherto  excluded  by  advanced 
critical  investigation. 

5.  General  consequences  for  Christian  faith. — 
Belief  in  Christ’s  Ascension  involves  several  general 
consequences  of  an  interesting  kind.  From  the 
earliest  time  it  was  seen,  e.g. ,  to  be  a  type  of  the 
ascension  of  all  believers.  If  Heaven  is  His  true 
abode,  it  is  also  theirs ;  and  this  as  the  natural 
goal  of  human  nature,  the  end  continuous  with 
the  beginnings  of  human  life  on  earth.  For  Christ, 
His  Ascension  was  the  assumption  of  His  own 
proper  life,  the  orderly  passing  into  its  full  exer¬ 
cise  and  enjoyment ;  for  the  Christian,  it  is  the 
orderly  completion  of  his  life  recreated  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  simply  the  ideal  to  be  set  before  his 
natural  life  here,  and  to  be  realized  by  modifica¬ 
tion  or  development  hereafter.  The  earthly  life  is 
renewed  by  being  incorporated  into  Christ,  through 
whose  Spirit  a  new  power  enters  into  it ;  he  is  a 
‘  new  creature.’  But  the  new  creation  is  his  own 
proper  life,  to  live  below  it  is  to  degrade  his  nature. 
The  renewed  earthly  nature  is  already  begun  to  be 
taken  into  God ;  like  Christ,  believers  are  ascend¬ 
ing  even  here.  To  this  process  the  ascension  is 
but  the  natural  close.  As  such  it  is  at  once  the 
entering  into  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  blessing 
and  the  entering  upon  the  triumph  of  them  that 
endure. 

Again,  the  Ascension  of  Christ  assures  and  de¬ 
velops  the  desire  for  immortality.  It  has  greatly 
quickened  interest  in  the  hope  of  life  after  death, 
and  encouraged  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  event.  There  are  ‘  natural  intimations 
of  immortality.’  There  is  a  practically  universal 
remonstrance  of  the  human  heart  against  the  grave. 
The  highest  knowledge  of  this  world  has  always 
been  optimistic  of  reaching  a  world  of  solved 
problems  and  of  realized  ideals.  The  latest  gift 
of  science  to  mankind  is  the  gospel  of  hope  which 
is  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  ‘  man  is 
not  man  as  yet,  but  in  completed  man  begins  anew, 
a  tendency  to  God’  (Ascent  through  Christ,  iii.  3). 
But  of  all  this  there  never  has  been  real  certainty. 
The  hope  is  but  a  longing  and  an  inference  at  the 
best.  Did  Christ  actually  ascend  ?  The  conviction 
that  He  did  has  for  centuries  been  rooted  in  Chris¬ 
tian  minds,  and  has  reacted  on  the  general  hope. 
It  has  assured  them  that  the  spirit  in  man  is  more 
powerful  than  death  ;  it  has  furnished  the  proof, 
as  it  is  the  illustration,  of  man’s  final  destiny. 
That  conviction,  be  it  observed,  is  not  an  inference 
from  the  general  hope.  It  is  a  fruit  of  fellowship 
with  Christ.  It  is  a  religious  experience  :  the  ex¬ 
perience,  viz.,  of  men  who,  united  to  Christ,  share 
in  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  that  power 
enter  upon  endless  life.  Further,  Christ’s  Ascen¬ 
sion  offers  a  suggestion  of  important  possibilities 
for  the  bodily  nature.  There  is  to  be  ‘a  redemp¬ 
tion  of  our  body’  (Ro  82S)  ;  there  is  ‘an  image  of 
the  heavenly’  (1  Co  1549)  we  must  bear;  a  ‘spiritual 
body’  ( v.44),  the  ‘body  of  glory’  (Ph  321),  that  will 
be  raised;  ‘our  mortal  bodies’  are  to  be  ‘quick 
ened  ’  (Ro  8n).  The  future  life  is  not  to  be  one  of 
Hire  spirit :  it  is  to  be  ‘  clothed  upon  ’  (2  Co  52). 
n  no  respect  did  Christ  assume  fundamental 
divergence  between  His  nature  and  human  nature. 
The  Apostolic  thought  dwells  on  His  oneness  with 
His  brethren.  Later  theology  became  audacious, 
and  affirmed  explicitly,  ‘Man  is  to  be  made  God.’ 
Manhood  is  to  be  taken  up  into  the  Godhead. 
That  the  body  in  some  mysterious  manner  is  to 
participate  in  this  glorification  would  appear  to  be 
necessary,  however  difficult  the  conception.  The 
one  precedent  for  the  thought  is  Christ’s,  whose 
body  was  not  dissolved  but  transfigured.  See 
Body. 
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Literature.- — Milligan's  The  Ascension  and  I-Icavenly  Priest¬ 
hood  of  Our  Lord  still  remains  the  most  exhaustive  book  in 
English  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  subject.  Every  ‘  Life 
of  Christ'  deals,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  with  the  event  in 
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j)  IS  ■  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character,  Sermons  xxi., 
xxii. ;  Findlay,  Things  Above,  119-138. 

A.  S.  Martin. 

ASCETICISM.  —  Asceticism  may  be  defined  as 
a  form  of  self  -  discipline  which  consists  in  the 
habitual  renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  eliminate 
and  uproot  the  sensuous,  to  banish  it  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  content 
with  a  doctrine  of  mere  subordination.  It  does 
not  stop  short  with  teaching  men  to  govern  their 
wants,  to  subject  them  to  the  service  of  a  higher 
end  and  purpose.  It  bids  men  stifle  and  suppress 
them,  or  at  least  resist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability.  The  body  is  represented  as  the  enemy  of 
the  soul,  and  the  way  of  perfection  is  identified 
with  the  progressive  extirpation  of  the  natural 
instincts  and  inclinations  by  means  of  fasting, 
celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  similar  exercises 
of  devotion.  Hence  asceticism  may  be  described 
as  the  gospel  of  negation, — negation  of  the  world 
and  negation  of  the  flesh,  each  of  which  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  negation  of  the  devil. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  inquire 
what  traces,  if  any,  of  such  asceticism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  As 
a  preliminary,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  briefly  the  main  forms  of  asceticism  which 
were  prevalent  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  Jewish  ascetics  of  the  1st  cent,  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  classes.  (1)  First, 
there  were  the  Essenes,  who  lived  together  in 
monastic  colonies,  shared  all  things  in  common, 
and  practised  voluntary  poverty.  Philo  says  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  money,  pleasure,  and 
worldly  position.  Their  food  was  limited  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  carefully  regulated  in  respect  of  quality. 
They  ate  no  animal  flesh,  drank  no  wine,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  oil  for  purposes  of  anoint¬ 
ing.  The  stricter  members  of  the  brotherhood 
eschewed  marriage.  The  idea  of  this  rigorous 
asceticism  seems  to  have  been  that  the  objects  of 
sense,  as  such,  were  unholy,  and  that  man’s  natural 
cravings  could  not  be  gratified  without  sin.  Hence 
the  Essenes  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  dualism  and  of  matter 
as  the  seat  and  abode  of  evil.  In  this  place,  how¬ 
ever,  the  principles  of  the  Essenes  need  not  further 
be  discussed.  They  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  suggestion  that  John  the  Baptist 
or  Jesus  Himself  came  under  their  influence  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.  (2)  Secondly,  there 
was  a  class  of  hermit  ascetics  who  fled  away  from 
the  allurements  and  temptations  of  society,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  rigid  self-discipline 
in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  We  meet  with 
an  example  of  this  class  in  the  Banus,  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  desert,  clothed  him¬ 
self  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  ate  nothing  save  the 
natural  produce  of  the  soil,  and  bathed  day  and 
night  in  cold  water  for  purity’s  sake  (Jos.  Vit.  2). 
A  hermit  of  a  somewhat  different  type  was  John 
the  Baptist.  He,  too,  dwelt  in  the  desert,  wore 
for  dress  a  rough  garment  of  camel’s  hair  with  a 
leathern  girdle,  and  subsisted  on  carob-beans  (?)  and 
wild  honey.  We  learn  from  a  saying  of  Jesus  that 
his  rigorous  mode  of  life  astonished  the  people, 
who  gave  out  that  lie  was  possessed  by  a  demon 
(Mt  1 118,  Lk  7s*).  But  the  asceticism  of  John  seems 
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to  have  been  an  incident  of  his  environment  and 
vocation,  and  was  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  convert  his  hearers  into 
ascetics.  While  it  is  true  that  his  immediate 
disciples  were  addicted  to  fasting,  presumably 
with  his  sanction  (Mt  914,  Mk  218,  Lk  533),  yet  in 
the  fragments  of  his  popular  sermons  which  have 
been  preserved  there  is  no  trace  of  any  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  ascetic  exercises.  The  moral  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom,  by  repentance  and  works  of 
righteousness,  was  the  substance  of  his  teaching 
(Mt  37"12,  Lk  31'14).  (3)  Lastly,  there  were  many 

pious  Jews  who  cultivated  asceticism  of  a  milder 
and  less  striking  kind,  who,  like  Anna,  ‘  served 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day’(Lk 
237).  The  more  strict  among  the  Pharisees  paid 
particular  attention  to  abstinence  from  food,  and, 
in  addition  to  ordinai'y  fasts,  were  accustomed  to 
observe  all  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  the  year  as 
days  of  fasting  (Lk  1812).  The  asceticism  of  the 
Pharisees,  however,  was  a  formal  performance 
which  resulted  naturally  from  their  legal  and  cere¬ 
monial  conception  of  religion.  It  expressed  itself 
chiefly  in  fasting,  and  did  not  include  either  volun¬ 
tary  poverty  or  abstinence  from  marriage. 

Such  being  the  principal  types  of  contemporary 
asceticism,  it  remains  to  inquire,  What  attitude  did 
Jesus  Himself  take  up  in  relation  to  this  asceticism  ? 
How  far  did  He  identify  the  life  of  righteousness 
with  that  ‘vita  religiosa’  which  has  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  Monasticism  ?  To  answer 
this  question  we  must  consider  (1)  the  practice  of 
Jesus,  and  (2)  the  teaching  of  Jesus  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  subject. 

1.  The  practice  of  Jesus. — Now  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  very  early  times  there  were 
circles  of  Christian  ascetics  who  pointed  to  Jesus 
as  the  Founder  and  Example  of  the  ascetic  life 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  6).  They  emphasized  His 
forty  days’  fast,  His  abstinence  from  marriage, 
His  voluntary  poverty,  and  leaped  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  highest  life,  as  exemplified  by  Jesus, 
was  the  life  of  asceticism  or  world-denial.  Com¬ 
plete  renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  present  was 
‘  the  way  of  perfection  according  to  the  Saviour.’ 
Even  now  large  numbers  of  people  are  of  this  way 
of  thinking  ;  but  a  closer  and  more  detailed-exami¬ 
nation  of  Jesus’  mode  of  life  seems  scarcely  to  bear 
out  such  a  conclusion.  Offering,  as  He  did,  a  most 
wonderful  example  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self- 
denial  in  the  service  of  others,  Jesus  exhibited 
nothing  of  that  asceticism  which  characterized  the 
Essenes,  or  John  the  Baptist,  or  Christian  saints 
like  St.  Bernard,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  even 
St.  Francis,  who  of  all  ascetics  approached  most 
nearly  to  the  spirit  of  his  Master.  He  showed  no 
disposition  to  flee  from  the  world,  or  hold  aloof 
from  it ;  He  did  not  eschew  the  amenities  of  social 
life.  He  accepted  the  hospitality  of  rich  men  and 
poor,  He  was  present  at  meals,  He  contributed  to 
the  gaiety  of  a  marriage- feast,  He  permitted  very 
precious  ointment  to  be  poured  upon  His  feet,  He 
had  a  love  for  children,  welcomed  the  society  of 
women,  and  clearly  enjoyed  the  domestic  life 
of  the  home  in  Bethany.  There  is  no  trace  in 
the  records  that  Jesus  frowned  on  innocent  plea¬ 
sures.  His  life,  entirely  devoted  to  His  mission, 
was  undoubtedly  hard  and  laborious  in  the  highest 
degree;  but  the  motive  of  His  renunciation —  e.g. 
of  marriage  or  property — seems  to  have  been,  not 
the  desire  to  avoid  these  things  as  in  themselves 
incompatible  with  spiritual  perfection,  but  the 
desire  to  leave  Himself  perfect  freedom  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  His  work.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  impose  upon  Himself  unnecessary  austeri¬ 
ties,  or  go  out  of  His  way  to  seek  suffering.  He 
accepted  pleasures  and  pains  as  they  came,  neither 
avoiding  the  one  nor  courting  the  other,  but, 
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with  a  sublime  serenity,  subordinating  both  to  His 
main  end  and  purpose.  The  so-called  ‘forty  days’ 
fast’  need  not  cause  us  to  modify  our  view.  This 
fast  is  not  mentioned  in  the  oldest  authority  (Mk 
l13) ;  and  at  any  rate  it  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
ceremonial  observance  of  fasting,  but  was  rather 
a  necessity  imposed  on  Jesus  by  His  situation 
in  the  wilderness.  The  key  to  its  meaning  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  St.  Luke’s  expression,  ‘in 
those  days  he  did  eat  nothing’  (Lk  42),  with  which 
we  may  compare  Christ’s  own  description  of  the 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  ‘John  came  neither  eat- 
I  ing  nor  drinking’  (Mt  1 1 -s).  The  phrase  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Jesus  may,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  mean 
merely  that  He  ate  no  ordinary  food,  but  sup¬ 
ported  life  on  such  means  of  subsistence  as  the 
wilderness  atlbrded.  But  even  if  St.  Matthew’s 
v-qaTevcras  (Mt  4'-)  be  taken  literally,  yet,  in  the  face 
‘  -of  Christ’s  teaching  on  the  subject  (to  be  mentioned 
below),  we  cannot  believe  that  He  attributed  any 
great  importance  to  this  abstinence  from  food. 
He  was  supremely  indifferent  to  the  traditional 
practices  or  asceticism  ;  in  the  sphere  of  self- 
renunciation  in  which  He  moved,  no  one-sided  prin¬ 
ciple  of  world  negation  could  find  a  place.  Hence, 
while  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  by  tire  Evangelists 
as  the  living  type  and  embodiment  of  absolute  self- 
denial, — self  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  incarnate, — yet 
the  marks  of  the  ascetic  are  not  found  in  Him.  A  nd 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  His  unascetic  deport¬ 
ment  and  manner  of  life  attracted  the  observation 
of  His  contemporaries.  ‘John  came  neither  eat¬ 
ing  nor  drinking,  and  they  say,  He  hath  a  devil. 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine- 
,  bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners’  (Mt 
1 118-  ul,  Lk  733-  34).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Jews  were  right  when  they  pointed  out  the 
absence  of  asceticism  from  the  practice  of  Jesus. 
We  have  but  to  contrast  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  ‘  came  eating  and  drinking,’  with  that 
of  such  an  one  as  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
fact  will  immediately  become  apparent. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus. — Passing  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  remark 
at  the  outset  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  self-denial.  ‘If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,’  is  the  refrain 
which  continually  recurs.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  Jesus  is  that  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  and 
the  promotion  of  His  kingdom  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  man,  to  which  all  private  and  particular 
aims  must  necessarily  give  place.  ‘  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God’  (Mt  633,  Lk  1231)  is  the  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
highest  good,  and  as  such  establishes  a  claim  on 
man’s  exclusive  devotion.  Hence  all  desires  and 
strivings  which  have  not  righteousness  as  their 
ultimate  goal  must  be  ruthlessly  suppressed ;  all 
lesser  goods  and  blessings  which  hinder  and  ob¬ 
struct  a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  the  summum  bonum 
must  unhesitatingly  be  sacrificed.  Thus  a  man 
must  sell  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  purchase  the 
field  with  the  treasure,  or  the  pearl  of  great  price 
(Mt  1344'48).  If  necessity  arise,  he  must  surrender 
all  his  possessions  to  come  and  follow  Jesus  (Mt 
1921,  Mk  1021) ;  he  must  even  renounce  the  closest 
ties  of  earthly  relationship, — father  and  mother, 
children  and  wife  (Mt  1037,  Lk  1426),  the  last  im¬ 
perative  duties  of  affection  (Lk  959-  60),  the  courtesies 
of  farewell  (Lk961,62) ;  nay,  the  most  indispensable 
goods,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  if  they  cause  offence  (Mt  529- su,  Mk  943‘47) ; 
and,  at  the  call  of  God,  the  very  life  itself  must 
be  laid  down  (Mt  1624f-,  Mk  834£-,  Lk  Q237-).  ‘  Who¬ 

soever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple  ’  (Lk  1433).  No 
teaching  could  be  clearer  or  more  forcible  than 
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this.  With  the  greatest  possible  plainness  Jesus 
declares  that  every  earthly  blessing  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  service  of  God  and  contributory 
thereto.  All  lesser  goods  which  come  to  be  sought 
for  their  own  sake,  whether  in  preference  to,  or 
even  independently  of,  the  highest  good,  must  be 
instantly  sacrificed.  In  other  words,  when  the 
individual  realizes  that  the  gratification  of  any 
desire  will  impede  or  distract  him  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  he  is  bound  to  forego  such  gratification  if  he 
would  still  be  in  truth  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  in  all  Jesus’  pre¬ 
cepts  about  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  goods,  there  is 
a  condition,  explicit  or  implied.  The  condition  in 
any  given  case  is,  that  the  particular  good  to  be 
sacrificed  shall  have  been  ascertained  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  righteousness  on  the 
part  of  its  possessor — ‘if  it  cause  thee  to  stumble." 
Thus  the  necessity  of  every  sacrifice  is  determined 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
The  rich  young  man  is  bidden  to  part  with  all  his 
possessions  and  follow  Jesus ;  Zacclueus  gives  half, 
and  is  told  ‘  this  day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house’  (Lk  199) ;  Martha  and  Mary  are  not  asked 
to  leave  their  home.  To  one  man  Jesus  denies 
permission  to  bid  farewell  to  his  relatives  (Lk  9s2) ; 
to  another  He  says,  ‘  Return  to  thine  own  house  ’ 
(Lk  839).  A  sacrifice  which  is  imperative  for  one 
man  need  not  necessarily  be  the  duty  of  another, 
but  the  general  rule  is  laid  down  that  all  must 
be  prepared,  if  occasion  arise,  to  surrender  their 
dearest  and  most  cherished  blessings  for  the  sake 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Now  the  note  of  this  doctrine  is  self-denial,  not 
asceticism.  Jesus  nowhere  teaches  that  earthly 
goods  are  of  the  devil,  or  that  the  gratification  of 
the  natural  cravings  is  fraught  with  sin.  He  does 
not  recommend  men  to  treat  their  bodies  with  con¬ 
tempt.  He  does  not  suggest  that  flight  from  the 
world  and  disengagement  from  physical  conditions 
is  sanctification.  He  does  not  say  that  those  who, 
for  duty’s  sake,  renounce  the  world,  are  on  a  higher 
spiritual  level  than  those  who  do  their  duty  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  hint  that  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  sin  lies  in  an  austere  renunciation  of  all 
those  things  from  which  an  occasion  of  sin  might 
arise.  He  nowhere  implies  that  the  lower  goods 
are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  or  that  they  ought 
under  all  circumstances  to  be  foregone.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Jesus  is  a  doctrine  not  of  annihilation,  but 
of  subordination.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  special 
circumstances  may  make  it  incumbent  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  abstain  from  certain  things  which  others, 
otherwise  situated,  may  lawfully  enjoy ;  but  He 
does  not  say  that  earthly  goods,  as  such,  are  irre¬ 
concilable  with  righteousness.  His  teaching  on 
the  subject  may  be  summarized  in  the  word  sub¬ 
ordination.  The  main  point  is  that  earthly  goods 
are  not  to  be  retained  or  enjoyed  for  their  own 
sake,  but  must  be  made  subordinate  and  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  higher  end,  and  must  ultimately  be 
directed  towards  the  promotion  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
briefly  allude  to  Jesus’  teaching  on  three  pro¬ 
minent  characteristics  of  the  ascetic  life — volun¬ 
tary  poverty,  celibacy,  and  bodily  discipline  as 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  fasting. 

(1)  No  one  could  have  been  more  alive  than 
Jesus  was  to  the  dangers  of  wealth,  and  to  the 
peculiar  psychological  difficulties  which  hinder  the 
rich  from  entering  the  Kingdom.  His  warnings 
on  the  subject  are  more  than  usually  vigorous. 
Wealth  is  represented  as  an  idol ;  care  about 
material  things  as  a  kind  of  heathenism.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  is 
Impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved  (Mt  1926,  Mk 
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1027,  Lk  IS-7).  ‘  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  ’  He 

cries  again,  ‘  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation  ’ 
(Lk  624).  He  bids  men  not  lay  up  treasures  upon 
earth  (Mt  619),  but  rather  sell  what  they  have  and 
give  alms  (Lk  1233).  He  says,  ‘Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon  ’  (Mt  624).  Jesus  knew  that  men 
tend  to  become  absorbed  in  their  property,  to  give 
their  heart  to  it,  to  become  its  slaves  instead  of  its 
masters;  and  the  idea  of  such  bondage  tilled  Him 
with  horror.  Hence  to  those  who  were  in  danger 
of  falling  beneath  the  tyranny  of  money  and 
material  things  He  had  but  one  word  to  say  :  ‘  Go 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  .  .  . 
and  come,  follow  me’  (Mt  1921,  Mk  1021,  Lk  1822). 
This,  however,  is  not  a  precept  of  universal 
validity ;  it  is  not,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  have 
wrongly  conceived  (e.g.  Hieron.  c.  Vigilant.  14 ; 
Baeda,  Exp.  in  Marci  Ev.  iii.  10),  a  consilium  evan- 
gelicum  of  poverty.  It  was  addressed  primarily  to 
a  particular  person,  and  it  can  properly  be  applied 
only  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
‘  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth  ’  (Lk  1216).  The  parables 
of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  161'12),  of  the  Talents 
(Mt  2514"30),  or  the  Pounds  (Lk  1912'27),  prove  that 
Jesus  was  far  from  regarding  wealth  as  evil  in 
itself,  or  requiring  that  people  in  general  should 
renounce  its  use.  On  the  contrary,  He  insisted 
that  riches  are  a  deposit  from  God,  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  employed  in  His  service  ;  and  He  even 
declared  that  fidelity  in  such  employment  would 
be  the  standard  for  testing  a  man’s  capacity  for 
higher  tasks.  ‘  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to 
your  trust  the  true  riches?’  (Lk  16u).  There  is 
nothing  ascetic  in  such  teaching.  What  Jesus 
reprobates  is  not  wealth,  but  the  abuse  of  it ; 
what  He  recommends  is  not  alienation  of  wealth, 
but  subordination  of  it.  He  recognizes,  indeed, 
that  there  may  be  special  cases  where  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  wealth  is  incompatible  with  the  service  of 
God,  but  in  general  He  bids  men  keep  and  use  it 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  Him  who  has 
bestowed  it  on  them.  Neither  wealth  nor  poverty 
is  in  itself  meritorious  :  only  the  disposition  which 
makes  either  minister  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom. 

(2)  So,  too,  in  respect  of  marriage,.  Jesus  cer¬ 
tainly  teaches  that  a  spiritual  vocation  is  some¬ 
times  inconsistent  with  the  married  state.  ‘  There 
be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake.  He  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it’ (Mt  1912). 
‘This,’  says  Jerome,  ‘is  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
exhorting  and  urging  on  His  soldiers  to  the  reward 
of  chastity.’  But  to  write  thus  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  if  not  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  Nothing  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  extremely  guarded  form 
of  Christ’s  utterance  here,  in  striking  contrast 
with  His  very  explicit  injunctions  concerning  re¬ 
nunciation  in  other  matters.  Jesus  weighs  His 
words  with  the  greatest  care.  He  makes  no 
general  exhortation  to  celibacy.  He  merely  points 
out  that  some  people,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
heavenly  calling,  have  suppressed  the  very  instincts 
of  nature,  so  that  they  have,  as  it  were,  undergone 
an  operation  of  ethical  self -emasculation,  being 
dead  to  sexual  desire  ;  and  He  recommends  those 
who  have  received  the  gift  of  abstinence,  in  this 
sense,  not  to  neglect  it.  Just  as  elsewhere,  in  His 
pregnant,  paradoxical  way,  Jesus  bids  men  ‘hate’ 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children  (Lk 
1428),  if  their  claims  tend  to  supersede  the  claims 
of  God  (Mt  1 037 ) ;  so  here  He  bids  those  who  are 
convinced .  that  God’s  claims  demand  the  whole 
of  their  time  and  energy,  to  refrain  altogether 
from  entering  the  marriage  state.  But  this  is 
no  ascetic  doctrine  of  celibacy.  The  Master  who 


taught  that  matrimony  was  a  divinely  ordered 
condition,  and  emphasized  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  relation  (Mt  532  1  93"9, 
Mk  102'12,  Lk  1618),  who  practised  (Lk  251)  and  in¬ 
culcated  the  duty  of  filial  obedience  and  love  to¬ 
wards  parents  (Mt  154"6,  Mk  710'13),  who  habitually 
used  the  symbolism  of  the  family  to  express  the 
profoundest  and  holiest  truths  of  religion,  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  teach  that  family  life,  as  such, 
was  irreconcilable  with  righteousness.  He  uttered 
no  word  in  disparagement  of  it ;  He  never  implied 
that  the  married  attain  a  lower  grade  of  perfec¬ 
tion  than  the  continent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  that  Jesus  regarded  marriage  as  the  right 
and  natural  course  for  the  majority  of  people,  and 
He  even  chose  a  married  man  as  the  chief  of  His 
apostles.  In  short,  while  recognizing  that  through 
special  circumstances  the  individual  might  be 
called  upon  to  renounce  the  gratifications  of  mar¬ 
riage,  Jesus  appears  to  indicate  that  such  renuncia¬ 
tion  is  an  exceptional  duty  imposed  on  the  few, 
not  a  general  rule  for  the  many.  Marriage  in  itself 
is  not  to  be  avoided  as  a  thing  debasing ;  it  debases 
only  when  men  refuse  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
claims  of  the  Kingdom. 

(3)  So,  once  more,  towards  the  traditional  dis¬ 
cipline  of  asceticism  Jesus  took  up  an  attitude  of 
indifference.  In  His  view,  the  value  of  such  ex¬ 
ercises  depends  solely  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  undertaken.  As  forms  through  which 
devotion  seeks  to  find  expression,  He  does  not 
condemn  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  does 
not  suggest  that  they  are  the  necessary  or  inevit¬ 
able  concomitants  of  the  holy  life.  This  will 
appear  from  His  teaching  on  fasting — one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
piety  of  His  time.  Jesus  points  out  that  true 
fasting  is  not  a  parade  of  piety  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  but  an  outward  expression  of  a  personal 
relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  the  ‘  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret’ (Mt  616'18).  Hence  fasting 
is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion  or  prescription  or 
external  ordinance  ;  it  has  value  solely  as  the 
appropriate  manifestation  of  a  state  of  mind. 
Thus  Jesus  refuses  to  impose  fasts  on  His  disciples 
in  their  days  of  gladness,  but  He  foresees  that  ‘  the 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  from  them,’  and  then  the  sorrow  of  their 
heart  will  seek  an  outlet  through  the  forms  of 
sorrow  (Mt  915,  Mk219-20,  Lk  534-  35).  In  justifica¬ 
tion  of  His  refusal  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  upon 
the  subject,  Jesus  goes  on  to  say  that,  just  as  no 
wise  man  would  sew  a  new  patch  on  to  an  old 
garment,  or  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  so  it 
would  be  foolish  to  graft  the  new-found  liberty  of 
the  gospel  on  to  the  mass  of  old  observances,  and 
still  more  foolish  to  attempt  to  force  the  new 
system  as  a  whole  within  the  forms  of  the  old. 
The  new  piety  must  develop  new  forms  of  its  own 
(Mt916-17,  Mk  221-  22,  Lk  536'38).  From  all  this  we 
gather  that  Jesus  refuses  to  bind  religion  to  ex¬ 
ternal  acts  of  asceticism,  or  to  declare  such  acts  to 
be  of  obligation.  Such  performances  as  fasting, 
flagellation,  or  restriction  of  sleep  may  certainly 
have  a  conditional  worth  as  the  sincere  expression 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  essence  of  devotion.  Jesus  emphasizes  the 
state  of  the  heart,  the  self-denying  disposition, 
the  bent  of  the  soul  towards  Gou  ;  with  anything 
besides  this  He  is  not  concerned. 

Hence  in  answer  to  the  question,  Was  Jesus  an 
ascetic  ?  we  are  bound  to  reply  in  the  negative. 
Neither  in  His  practice  nor  in  His  teaching  did  He 
adopt  the  tone  of  asceticism.  He  called  indeed 
for  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  self-forgetfulness.  He 
demanded  that  all  lower  goods  should  be  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  highest  good,  that  all  human  strivings 
should  be  directed  ultimately  towards  righteous- 
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ness.  But  He  does  not  condemn  the  lower  goods 
or  attempt  to  tear  out  the  human  instincts  and 
cravings.  Nor  does  He  make  fellowship  with  God 
depend  on  any  kind  of  outward  ascetical  observ¬ 
ances.  Indeed,  as  Harnack  writes,  ‘  Asceticism 
has  no  place  in  the  gospel  at  all ;  what  it  asks  is 
that  we  should  struggle  against  mammon,  against 
care,  against  selfishness ;  what  it  demands  and 
disengages  is  love  ;  the  love  that  serves  and  is  self- 
sacrificing.  This  struggle  and  this  love  are  the 
kind  of  asceticism  which  the  gospel  means,  and 
whoever  encumbers  Jesus’  message  with  any  other 
kind  fails  to  understand  it.  He  fails  to  understand 
its  grandeur  and  importance  ;  for  there  is  some¬ 
thing  still  more  important  than  “  giving  one’s 
body  to  he  burned,  and  bestowing  all  one’s  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,”  namely,  self-denial  and  love’ 
(Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  88).  See  also 
art.  Self-denial  and  the  Literature  cited  at  end 
of  that  article.  F.  Homes  Dudden. 

ASHER  (LXX  and  NT  ’A ayp,  Jos.  "AuT/pos)  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Heb.  -i»x  =  ‘  fortunate.’  In 
Gn  3013  the  origin  of  the  name  Asher  is  connected 
by  J  with  this  adjective,  but  perhaps  its  source 
should  be  found  rather  in  the  name  of  some 
Semitic  divinity  (cf.  the  goddess  Ashera  and  per¬ 
haps  also  the  Assyrian  god  Ashur).  In  Rev  76 
Asher  appears  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (cf.  Nu  l13-40(-  227f-  772'77  1026  1  313  [P],  Dt 
2713  [D]).  The  patronymic  ancestor  of  the  tribe  is 
presented  in  Gn  3013  (J)  and  3526  (P)  as  the  eighth 
son  of  Jacob:  born  (like  Gad)  of  Zilpah,  Leah’s 
slave-girl.  Asher  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘Blessings’ of 
Jacob  (Gn  4920)  and  of  Moses  (Dt  3324).  It  is  put 
in  possession  of  a  territory  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Jos  1924'31  [P],  cf.  216'30'-  [P]),  but  does  not  succeed 
in  making  itself  thoroughly  master  of  it  (Jg  l31f- ) ; 
the  result  of  which  is  that  its  territory  is  some¬ 
times  confused  with  that  of  Manasseh  (Jos  17n 
[J]),  and  that  it  holds  a  precarious  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  Canaanites  (contrast  Jg  l32f- 
with  v.29f-).  The  district  assigned  to  Asher  corre¬ 
sponds  to  what  was  afterwards  western  Galilee,  a 
very  fertile  country,  but  apparently  never  subdued 
completely  by  Israel ;  it  is  by  a  fiction  that  the 
possession  of  cities  like  Acco,  Achzib,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  is  attributed  to  it.  Asher  is  named  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  517)  as  devoted  to  navigation  ; 
it  figures  also  in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Jg  635  723). 
But  it  quickly  disappears  from  the  page  of  history, 
where  after  all  it  had  played  a  very  small  part. 
It  is  still  mentioned  incidentally  in  1  K  416  under 
Solomon,  and  in  2  Ch  30u  under  Hezekiah,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  genealogical  tables  will  be  found 
in  Gn  4617  (P),  Nu  2644-47  (P),  and  1  Ch  730'40. 

According  to  Lk  236  the  prophetess  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  source  of  this  genealogical  statement  is  un¬ 
known.  Its  correctness  has  been  suspected  in  view 
of  similar  claims  made  for  some  Jews  elsewhere  to 
illustrious  origin  (descent  from  Aaron,  David,  etc.). 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
cardinal  difference  between  these  and  the  present 
instance  :  there  was  nothing  particularly  glorious 
in  descent  from  Asher.  Lucien  Gautier. 

ASHES. — Used  twice  in  the  Gospels,  referring 
to  an  ancient  and  widespread  Eastern  mourning 
custom.  The  mourner,  or  the  penitent,  would 
throw  dust,  or  dust  mixed  with  ashes  (tnroSS s),  into 
the  air,  as  an  expression  of  intense  humiliation, 
due  to  penitence  for  sin,  or  grief  because  of  afflic¬ 
tion  (Mt  ll21 ;  for  this  idea  in  the  OT  cf.  Mic  l10, 
Job  426).  Such  symbolic  use  of  dust  and  ashes  was 
not  unnatural,  since  grief  seems  to  call  for  a  pro¬ 
stration  of  the  body.  These,  being  beneath  the 


feet,  suggest  humiliation,  and  when  thrown  into 
the  air  they  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  person 
of  the  mourner,  that  he  might  carry  the  evidences 
of  his  grief  with  him.  Sometimes  ashes  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  (tcckkos,  sackcloth ;  the  penitent  or 
mourner  sitting  upon  the  ash-heap,  his  face  be¬ 
grimed  with  the  dust.  To  this  custom  Christ 
referred  when  He  said  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ‘  They 
would  have  repented  long  ago,  sitting  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  ’  (Lk  1013 ;  cf.  use  of  ibn  in  Job  28,  Jon  36). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

ASS.— See  Animals,  p.  63a. 

ASTONISHMENT,  ASTONISHED.— These  terms 
occur  with  some  frequency  in  EV  of  OT,  but  in 
NT  only  in  the  historical  books  (except  John),  and 
in  the  RV  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (except 
Ac  3|2).  They  are  always  used  in  NT  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  the  emotions  aroused  by  super¬ 
natural  manifestations.  The  noun  occurs  once 
only  in  either  version  (but  in  different  passages  : 
A\  Mk  542  ;  RV  Mk  16s) :  the  verb  more  fre¬ 
quently.  In  AV  the  term  translates  sometimes 
tKTr\r)ao-oy.cu  (Mt  728  1354  2233,  Mk  62  737  1026  ll18, 
Lk  432,  Ac  1312)  ;  sometimes  4% Icrra/xcu  or  WaraaLS 
(Mk  542,  Lk  247  86B  2422,  Ac  1045  1216) ;  and 
sometimes  6ap.ptoy.ai  or  daypos  (Mk  1024,  Lk  59, 
Ac  96).  In  RV  it  is  reserved  for  tK-n-X-qaaopai  (ex¬ 
cept  Mk  168,  where  ‘  astonishment  ’  represents 
^Karacrii),  of  which  it  is  the  uniform  rendering.  In 
its  etymological  implication  it  very  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  iKirXyaaopai,  which  is  literally  ‘  to  be  struck 
out  (of  the  senses)  by  a  blow,’  and  hence,  to  be 
‘  stunned,’  ‘  shocked,  ‘  astonished.’  For  its  re¬ 
lation  to  words  implying  ‘  fear,’  see  Schmidt, 
Synonymik  d.  gr.  Sprache,  No.  139.  For  its  place 
among  the  terms  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry  on  its  witnesses,  see  art.  Amaze¬ 
ment.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

ASTROLOGY  was  an  important  element  of  all 
ancient  astronomy.  The  scientific  observation  of 
the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  closely  associated  with  the  belief  in 
their  Divine  character,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  men,  and  formed  the  basis  of  cal¬ 
culations  and  predictions  of  future  events.  Baby¬ 
lonia  was  the  earliest  home  of  this  study,  which 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  in  that  part  of  the 
world  with  special  diligence,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  word  ‘  Chakhean  ’  was  equivalent  to  ‘  Eastern 
astrologer.’  It  is  to  this  class  that  we  must  refer 
the  Magi  or  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mt2lff-  They  had  seen  in  their  own  home 
the  rising  (for  so  perhaps  we  should  understand 
the  words  tv  rrj  avaroXy,  rendered  ‘in  the  east,’  in 
v.2)  of  a  star  or  constellation,  which  they  connected 
with  the  expectation,  already  diffused  in  the  East, 
of  the  birth  of  a  great  ruler  among  the  Jews. 
Travelling  to  Palestine,  they  ascertained  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  that  the  Messiah  was  expected  to  be  born  in 
Bethlehem,  and  directing  their  steps  thither  they 
saw  the  ‘star’  in  front  of  them  all  the  way,  till 
they  came  to  the  house  where  the  infant  Jesus 
was  found.  (This  ajipears  to  be  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  popular  and  picturesque  language  of 
v.9  can  be  understood). 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  First  Gospel  are 
recognized  as  being  taken  from  another  source 
than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  different  views  have 
been  held  as  to  their  historic  value.  But  so  far  as 
the  astrological  references  in  ch.  2  are  concerned, 
no  difficulty  need  be  felt  about  the  narrative.  The 
Evangelist,  it  is  true,  does  not  raise  any  question  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  connexion  between  the  ‘  star  ’ 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus.  On  the  possibility  of  such 
a  connexion,  no  doubt  he  shared  the  common 
beliefs  of  his  time.  But  we  may  accept  his  state- 
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ment  of  the  facts  without  being  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  truth  in  astrological 
theories.  The  famous  calculation  of  Kepler  shows 
that  an  unusual  conjunction  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  took  place  about  B.C.  7,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  this  or  some  similar  phenomenon 
may  in  God’s  providence  have  led  the.  Wise  Men, 
even  through  the  mistaken  principles  of  their 
science,  actually  to  visit  Palestine  about  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  born.  See  further,  artt.  Magi 
and  Star.  James  Patrick. 

ASSURANCE.— This  term  stands  for  the  fact  and 
the  doctrine  of  personal  fellowship  with  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  made  certain  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  believer  by  the  direct  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  prophetic  ideal  appears  in  the  promise 
of  a  peaceful  work  of  righteousness,  the  effect  of 
which  is  quietness  and  confidence  for  ever  (Is  3217). 
In  Mt  1 127  Jesus  declares  that  ‘  no  one  knoweth  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.’  Such  a  personal  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  the  believer  in  Christ  would  seem  to 
be  necessarily  obvious  and  assuring  to  him  who 
receives  it.  The  immediate  context  also  gives 
assurance  of  rest  and  comfort  to  the  souls  of  all 
who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  who  come  to 
Christ  for  help.  This  teaching  is  confirmed  and 
enhanced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
concerning  the  Comforter.  This  heavenly  Com 
forter,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth,  bears  witness  of 
Christ,  and  makes  known  the  things  of  Christ,  unto 
those  who  receive  and  love  Him  (Jn  1526  1614). 
The  world  cannot  receive  this  Spirit  of  truth,  for 
He  is  an  invisible  presence,  known  only  to  the  be¬ 
liever  with  whom  and  in  whom  He  abides  (1417). 
Those  disciples  in  whom  the  Spirit  thus  dwells  are 
loved  by  the  Father  and  realize  the  manifestation 
of  Christ,  so  that  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  come  unto 
them  and  make  their  abode  with  them  (1421-  23). 
The  doctrine  also  finds  noteworthy  confirmation  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  (319'24  413),  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  abides  in 
the  believer,  and  assures  (jiermades)  his  heart  with 
the  Divine  conviction  of  His  immediate  presence, 
so  that  he  has  great  ‘boldness  toward  God’  (Trap- 
prjcriav  7 rpbs  rbv  debv). 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  immediate  and  direct 
witness  within  the  human  spirit  to  the  fact  of  one’s 
being  a  child  of  God,  is  the  explicit  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  (Ro  816).  In  Col  22  we  note  the  remark¬ 
able  expression  about  Christian  hearts  being  com¬ 
forted  and  ‘  knit  together  in  love  unto  all  riches  of 
the  full  assurance  (irX-qpcxpopia,  ‘  fulness  ’)  of  under¬ 
standing’  in  knowing  the  mystery  of  God.  The 
same  truth  appears  in  the  phrases  ‘  full  assurance 
of  hope  ’  and  ‘  full  assurance  of  faith  ’  (He  G11  1022). 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares 
faith  itself  to  be  ‘  assurance  of  things  hoped  for, 
conviction  of  things  not  seen’  ( 1 11). 

This  Biblical  doctrine  of  Assurance  presents  one 
of  the  most  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  presupposes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  believer’s 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  saving  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation  ; 
but  it  has  been  needlessly  complicated  with  the 
dogmas  of  Election  and  the  final  Perseverance  of 
the  Saints.  It  should  not  be  construed  to  involve 
a  present  assurance  of  final  salvation,  but  it  should 
be  defined  and  guarded  against  the  various  de¬ 
lusions  of  mere  subjective  feeling.  A  spiritual 
conviction,  however  deep  and  assuring,  needs  the 
constant  test  of  verification  in  a  pure  and  upright 
life.  It  must  have  the  ‘testimony  of  our  con¬ 
science,  that  in  holiness  and  sincerity  of  God,  not 
in  fleshly  wisdom  but  in  the  grace  of  God,  we  be¬ 
haved  ourselves  in  the  world’  (2  Co  l12).  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  522'2a)  must  supplement  and 


continuously  establish  the  personal  witness  of  the 
Spirit.  Therefore  Jesus  Himself  gave  the  im¬ 
portant  admonition  that  the  real  character  of  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  (Mt  715'20). 

Literature. — Calvin,  Institutes ,  bk.  hi.  ch.  ii.  §§  15-17; 
Westminster  Confession,  ch.  xviii. ;  W.  Cunningham,  ‘The 
Reformers  and  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance,’  the  third  essay  in  his 
Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation  ;  John  Wesley, 
Seimons  on  ‘  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit,’  and  ‘  The  Witness  of 
our  own  Spirit  ’ ;  Richard  Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  269-284  ;  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  106,  107  ; 
Miley,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-353;  Bishop  Sher¬ 
lock,  Works,  vol.  i.  Discourse  8 ;  R.  N.  Young,  The  Witness  of 
the  Spirit,  Fernley  Lecture  of  1882 ;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Re¬ 
ligious  Affections,  Part  iii.,  Introd.  ;  Dorner,  System  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine,  vol.  iv.  p.  184 ;  J.  Agar  Beet,  Romans,  231  ff .  ; 
J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons ,  v.  239;  J.  Martineau, 
National  Duties,  146 ff.  M.  S.  Terry. 

ATONEMENT.  —  The  Atonement  is  the  recon¬ 
ciling  work  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in 
gracious  fulfilment  of  the  loving  purpose  of  His 
Father  ;  whereby,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
upon  the  Cross  once  for  all,  on  behalf  and  instead 
of  sinful  men,  satisfaction  was  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  and  communion  between  God  and  man 
restored. 

The  starting-point  of  Christian  experience  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  (I  Co  1517,  Ro  425).  ’It  may 
now  be  taken  as  accepted  that  the  belief  of  the 
primitive  community  and  the  Apostolic  preaching 
were  based  on  this  conviction  (see  Harnack, 
What  is  Christianity  ?  Eng.  tr  Lect.  ix.  ;  Schmiedel, 
Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘  Resurrection  ’).  This  fact,  rein¬ 
forced  by  successive  appearances  of  the  risen 
Christ  whether  to  individuals  or  the  assembled 
disciples,  led  to  the  further  conviction,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  root  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  crucified,  risen,  ascended,  was 
present  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  congregation. 
He  who  in  the  days  of  His  ministry  had  claimed 
authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  92'8),  con¬ 
firming  the  word  with  signs  following,  who  had 
awakened  an  implicit  trust  as  alone  having  the 
words  of  eternal  life  (Jn  G68  1630),  and  who  had 
manifested  Himself  as  the  one  way  by  which  men 
might  come  to  the  Father  (Jn  146),  had  fulfilled 
His  own  promise  to  return  to  His  elect  and  abide 
with  them  to  the  end  of  the  days  (Mt  2820)  The 
first  corporate  act  of  the  disciples  was  to  claim  the 
promise  to  be  present  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three 
gathered  in  His  name  (Mt  1820),  by  calling  upon 
their  Master  to  choose  into  the  Apostolate  one  of 
two  set  before  Him  conceived  as  invisibly  present 
(Ac  l15'26)  Moreover,  He  was  present  in  power  as 
exalted  to  God’s  right  hand,  not  therefore  limited 
by  time  and  space,  but  acting  under  Divine, 
eternal  conditions,  arising'  to  succour  His  martyr 
Stephen  (Ac  755'59),  manifesting  Himself  as  the 
Righteous  One  to  St.  Paul  (2214),  giving  specific 
revelations  of  His  will  to  Ananias  and  to  St.  Paul 
himself  (ff4-6- 1016  IS9- 10  2311),  and  performing  those 
greater  works  of  which  He  had  spoken  (Jn  1412) 
through  those  who  wrought  in  His  name  (Ac  3s 
934).  This  conviction,  peculiarly  vivid  in  the 
earlier  ages,  is  clearly  traced  in  the  hymns  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Christ  ‘as  to  a  god’  (Pliny’s  Letter  to 
Trajan),  and  in  the  records  of  early  martyrdoms. 
And  the  realism  with  which  it  was  held  even  as 
late  as  the  4th  cent,  is  attested  by  apologetic  like 
that  of  Athanasius  (see  de  Incarnatwne,  46  ff. ),  or 
traditions  like  that  of  the  consecration  of  St.  John 
Lateran. 

But  proclamation  of  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  arising  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  Absolver  was  Himself  in 
the  power  of  His  deity  still  present  on  earth,  was 
not  made  until  the  realization  of  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Pentecostal  gift.  To  this  fact, 
the  external  results  of  which  were  present  in  the 
experience  of  his  hearers,  St.  Peter  appealed  as 
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witnessing  to  the  reality  of  Jesus’  exaltation  and 
His  power  to  remit  sins;  (Ac  233,  cf.  Gal  314).  This 
significant  element  in  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  answers  by  anticipation  objections  urged 
against  the  Atonement  as  involving  immoral  con¬ 
sequences  and  unworthy  views  of  God.  Not  only 
in  this  passage  but  throughout  the  Acts  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  is  emphasized  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  mark  of  discipleship  (Ac  2s®  431  532  814'19  917  1047' 
1 1 16  1352  191'6).  The  call  to  repentance,  intimately 
associated  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac 
2s8,  cf.  Mt  3n),  necessarily  involved  a  life  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Gospel,  though  a  message  of  God’s  free  favour 
with  no  condition  of  antecedent  righteousness, 
referred  to  moral  results,  the  manifestation  of  an 
imparted  spirit,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
promise  (Ro  813-  14,  Gal  522'24).  And  when  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  challenged 
by  imperfectly  instructed  Christians,  St.  Paul  met 
the  charge  by  an  abrupt  appeal  not  only  to  ele¬ 
mentary  moral  convictions,  but  to  the  implications 
of  baptism  as  a  new  and  spiritual  birth  (Ro  61'4) 
Nor,  again,  was  it  possible  for  those  to  whom  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  was  a  fact  of  experience  to 
regard  God  otherwise  than  as  the  Father.  For 
He  who  dwelt  within  them  was  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus  (Ac  167,  Ro  89,  Ph  l19,  1  P  ln),  the 
promise  of  the  Father  (Ac  l4),  whereby  they  had 
themselves  attained  the  adoption,  and  were  enabled 
to  cry,  ‘Abba,  Father’  (Ro  815"17,  Gal  46) 

The  fact  of  Pentecost  was  immediately  explained 
as  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  which 
was  to  mark  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (Ac  216'21  531- 32).  It  stood  directly  related 
to  the  event  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen 
witnesses,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  whereby  He 
was  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  unto  the 
remission  of  sins  (Ac  2s3-  of  which,  according  to 
Hebrew  expectation,  the  kingdom  was  to  be  the 
home  ( e.g .  Jer  31,  Ezk  3616'36).  The  assurance  that 
Christ  was  the  ever  present  source  of  forgiveness 
gave  its  supreme  significance  to  the  Cross  by 
which  He  entered  into  His  glory  (Jn  1232).  Later 
theologians  have  been  charged  with  ‘placing  the 
emphasis  too  exclusively  upon  the  death  of  J esus 
as  the  nieans  of  redemption  ’  (H.  L.  Wild,  Contentio 
Veritatis,  Essay  iii. ).  Rut  the  evidence  of  the  NT 
is  irresistible.  It  is  time  that  the  earliest  sermons 
lay  stress  rather  upon  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
but  always  as  closely  following  upon  the  Death, 
which,  though  inflicted  by  His  enemies,  resulted 
from  the  determinate  counsel  of  God  (Ac  2s3),  who 
glorified  ‘  his  Servant’  Jesus.  The  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  OT  expression  (irals  deov)  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  (3‘3-  26  427-  taken  in  connexion 
with  explicit  references  to  the  things  which  God 
foreshadowed  by  the  prophets  that  His  Messiah 
should  suffer  (Ac  223  318  4“-  25’28  1327  ;  cf.  1  Co  153, 

1  P  lu),  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Philip  the 
Evangelist  was  not  alone  in  beginning  from  the 
picture  of  Jehovah’s  Suffering  Servant  to  preach 
Jesus  (Ac  8M),  but  that  the  Apostles  gave  their 
witness  to  the  Resurrection  by  preaching  what  St. 
Paul  called  ‘  Christ  crucified  ’  (1  Co  l23,  cf.  Gal  31). 
The  Crucifixion  was  regarded  neither  as  a  bare  fact 
nor  as  the  symbol  of  a  theological  system,  but  as  a 
‘gospel,’  an  event  whose  reality  lay  in  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  a  message  of  Divine  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  central  fact  of  Christ’s  life  and  work  was  com¬ 
plex,  consisting  of  both  the  Cross  and  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  The  NT  considers  neither  apart.  The 
redeeming  efficacy  is  attached  to  each  in  turn. 
While,  according  to  the  compressed  formula  in 
which  St.  Paul  expresses  the  content  of  his  gospel, 

‘  Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  the  third 
day’  (1  Co  153- 4),  the  common  form  of  the  Petrine 
preaching  represents  God  as  raising  up  Jesus  ‘for 


to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  ’  (Ac  530- 31 ; 
cf.  232_3fi  315-26,  1  P  l21  321,  also  Ro  425  and  1  Co  1517). 
Rut  it  was  the  Cross  that  tended  to  fix  itself  as 
the  central  fact,  and  therefore  the  characteristic 
symbol  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  figure  of  Him 
1  who  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  ’  which 
dominates  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (1  P  224). 
And  the  2nd  cent.  Gospel  according  to  Peter  has 
contrived  with  singular  fidelity  to  the  Apostle’s 
mind  to  give  an  imaginative  picture  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  wherein  the  Cross  is  curiously  blended 
with  the  rending  tomb  (Gospel  acc.  to  Peter,  §  10, 
ed.  Robinson  and  James).  With  St.  Paul  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  fixed  point  in  his 
teaching  (Gal  l11,  1  Co  151,  1  Ti  l11,  2  Ti  28),  the 
touchstone  of  all  preaching  (Gal  l8-  9,  1  Ti  l3  63), 
proclaimed  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (1  Co  l24),  de- 
ivered  whether  to  St.  Peter  or  to  himself  as  the 
deposit  of  Christian  truth  (1  Co  3n,  2  Ti  l13- 14),  is 
‘the  word  of  the  cross’  (1  Co  l18-  23).  So  remark¬ 
able  is  the  unanimity  of  the  two  great  primary 
preachers  of  Christianity  that  it  leaves  no  room  to 
question  the  statement  of  Harnack  ( What  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  Eng.  tr.  Lect.  ix.)  that  ‘  the  primitive  com¬ 
munity  called  Jesus  its  Lord  because  He  sacrificed 
His  life  for  it,  and  because  its  members  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  and 
was  then  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.’ 

To  this  must  be  added  the  general  symmetry  of 
the  NT  and  the  evidence  of  Christian  institutions 
and  Church  History.  The  story  of  the  Passion  is 
out  of '  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  as  given  in  each  of  the  three  Gospels, 
unless  the  foreground  is  rightly  occupied  by  the 
Cross.  And  here  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  it 
emphasizes  the  function  of  revelation  in  the  incar¬ 
nate  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  found  in  close  and 
almost  unexpected  agreement  with  its  predecessors. 
The  Apocalypse  rings  with  the  praises  of  ‘  the 
Lamb  ’  (Rev  54'6- 12- 13  710- 14’17  127'12 141'5  196'9 ;  cf.  I5 
13s).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  it  opens 
with  one  of  the  classical  Christological  passages, 
yet  makes  the  Death  of  Jesus  the  pivot  of  its 
teaching  (He  29).  And  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  elaborates  the  great  argument  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  through  a  crucified  anil  risen  Saviour,  is 
central  to  the  theology  of  St.  Paul. 

Midway  between  the  NT  and  Church  History, 
as  related  in  point  of  evidential  value  to  either, 
come  the  Creed  and  Sacraments.  The  former 
represents  the  inviolable  basis  of  the  word  con¬ 
centrated  in  catechetical  teaching.  That  its  em¬ 
phasis  rested  upon  the  Cross  is  apparent  not  only 
from  such  primitive  formulae  as  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  but  from  the  NT  itself  (1  Co  lo3-4,  1  Ti  l15). 
Raptism  is  the  initiatory  Christian  rite,  and 
whether  it  conveys  or  only  represents  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,  stood  from  the  first  in  close  relation 
to  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  (Mt  2819, 
Mk  1615- 16,  Ac  238  813- 16- 38  918  1047- 48  1633  19s  2216,  Ro 
63- 4,  Gal  3,J6- 27,  Eph  44'6,  Col  212,  Tit  34'6,  1  P  321 ; 
cf.  Jn  35,  Ac  ll16,  1  Co  102,  He  61'6  1022,  1  Jn  o6'8). 
The  Eucharist  is  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  which  commemorated  the 
deliverance  of  God’s  people  from  Egypt ;  it  is 
associated  by  the  terms  of  its  celebration  with  the 
Lord’s  Passion,  and  employs  language  of  sacrificial 
import  (Mt  2626’28,  Mk  1422'24,  Lk  2219- 20,  1  Co  ll18'34 
lQie-22  [for  rpaire^a  Kvptov  =  dv<ria<rTripiov,  cf.  Mai  l7], 
cf.  Jn  b52"68  [see  Westcott,  ad  loc .],  Ex  1227,  He 
1310); 

Following  upon  the  Sacraments  is  the  witness  of 
Church  History — the  worship,  the  dogma,  the  art, 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  centuries — which 
have  all  consistently  gathered  round  the  Cross. 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  hold  that  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Christian  facts  which  shifts  the 
focus  from  Calvary  to  Bethlehem  or  Galilee  repre- 
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sents  a  departure  from  the  historic  faith,  and 
tends  to  distort  the  Christian  revelation. 

Theories  of  the  Atonement,  of  which  the  view 
that  identifies  it  with  the  Incarnation  may  be 
taken  as  the  norm,  have  inevitably  been  popular 
in  an  age  dominated  by  two  great  influences, 
physical  science  and  Hegelian  philosophy.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  taken  their 
rise  in  a  study  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  not 
rather  in  a  determinist  conception  of  the  Universe, 
to  which  the  Incarnation  seemed  to  give  a  religious 
and  Christian  form.  A  consequence  of  this  method 
of  thought  has  been  the  revival,  in  this  country 
by  Bishop  Westcott  and  others,  of  speculations  like 
those  of  Rupert  of  Deutz  and  the  Scotists,  which 
postulate  an  Incarnation  independent  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  life  which  demand  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.*  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  this 
line  of  thought,  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  (OT 
Prophecy,  ch.  x.),  that  it  involves  ‘a  kind  of 
principle,  according  to  which  God  develops  Him¬ 
self  by  an  inward  necessity,’  and  which  ‘  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  Biblical  principle.’  Such  thinking 
invariably  regards  the  Atonement  merely  as  a 
mode  of  the  Incarnation  required  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  took  place.  And  whether  this 
theory  be  specifically  held  or  not,  it  has  been  a 
tendency  of  recent  theology  to  fix  the  mind  rather 
upon  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Atonement,  i.e. 
the  obedience  or  penitence  or  assent  to  God’s 
abhorrence  of  sin,  of  which  death  is  the  ‘  sacra¬ 
ment  ’  or  visible  sign,  than  upon  the  Crucifixion  as 
a  work  intrinsically  efficacious  apart  from  the 
moral  qualities  expressed  in  its  accomplishment. 
Such  views  are  defective,  not  because  they  fail 
to  give  expression  to  aspects  of  Christ’s  redeem¬ 
ing  work,  but  because  they  stop  short  at  the 
point  where  explanation  is  necessary,  Avhy  these 
qualities  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  should  have  been 
directed  towards  the  particular  end  of  the  death  of 
the  Cross.  The  climax  of  the  account  which  St. 
Paul  gives  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  is  neither  the  assumption  of 
human  flesh  nor  the  suffering  of  death,  but  the 
obedience  which  accepted  the  humiliation  of  the 
Cross  as  the  act  whereby  He  fulfilled,  not  the 
general,  but  the  particular  will  of  God  (Ph  25’11, 
cf.  1  P  l11). 

The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  saw  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  the  explanation,  of  this  concrete  his¬ 
torical  event  through  the  medium  of  the  OT. 
Whatever  view  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  of  the 
relation  between  Hebrew  prophecy  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  this  fact  is  of  primary  importance, 
because  it  exhibits  what  in  the  view  of  the  first 
messengers  of  the  Cross  was  the  essential  char¬ 
acter  of  the  good  news  it  was  their  mission  to  pro¬ 
claim  ;  nor  would  the  case  be  materially  altered  if 
the  language  of  Law  and  Prophets  had  merely 
been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  central  idea  of  the 
Gospel.  What  we  find  is  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  King  and  the  Kingdom, 
consonant  with  contemporary  Jewish  expectation, 
is  combined  with  that  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  so 
alien  to  the  current  interpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  to  present  ‘to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block.’  The  antithesis  between  the  Cross  and  the 
Resurrection  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  was  united  to  its  marvellous 
sequel  by  a  chain  of  causation  removing  it  from 
the  ordinary  category  of  dissolution,  and  making 
it  the  interpretative  fact  of  a  career  otherwise  the 
most  unintelligible  in  history.  But  the  main 

These  speculations  must  be  distinguished  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Calvinistic  Supralapsarians  of  the  17th  cent.,  which, 
relying  upon  such  passages  as  Eph  S11,  1  P  120,  Kev  138  (?),  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Atonement  was  itself  the  fulfilment  of  an 
eternal  purpose. 


point  to  observe  is  that  the  Resurrection,  being  in 
the  first  instance  the  crucial  fact  of  experience 
which  marked  off  for  the  disciples  their  Master 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (Ro  l4  opiadtvTos,  cf.  Ac 
JQ36-43  1323. 32. 33^  ratified,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  continued  with  Him  in  His  temptations,  that 
view  of  His  work  which  had  been  before  the  eye  of 
the  Divine  Sufferer  throughout  His  ministry,  and 
which  He  had  progressively  disclosed  to  hearts 
slow  of  belief,  until  a  hitherto  invincible  prejudice 
had  succumbed  to  the  decisive  evidence  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  persistence  with  which  early  heresies  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  reveals 
the  prominence  which  the  event  assumed  in  the 
story  of  the  ministry,  and  goes  far  to  authenticate 
the  details  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt  313‘17,  Mk 
l9'11,  Lk  321-  22,  cf.  .jn  l33'34),  the  correspondence  of 
which  with  the  Apostolic  view  of  the  Saviour’s 
mission  is  too  subtle  to  warrant  the  theory  that 
they  are  the  glosses  of  a  later  tradition.  In  this 
narrative  Jesus  is  represented  as  doing  something 
more  than  declaring  the  obligation  which  rested 
upon  Him  to  fulfil  that  righteousness  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  covenant.  ‘  Thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,’  i.e.  by  submitting  to  the 
baptism  which  John  would  have  withheld  because 
it  involved  repentance  and  provided  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.  The  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Temptation  endured  in  the  power  of  the  baptismal 
Spirit  (Mt  41,  Mk  l12,  Lk  41),  even  if  they  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  interpretation  of  the  subjective  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus,  witness  to  the  identity  between 
the  scheme  of  the  ministerial  life  accepted  from  the 
first  by  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  gospel  of  the  re¬ 
deeming  work  preached  by  the  Apostles.  For  the 
Voice  blends  the  prophecy  of  the  royal  Son  (Ps  27) 
with  that  of  the  beloved  Servant  (Is  421),  and  the 
Temptation  is  essentially  the  refusal  of  Messianic 
royalty  on  any  condition  but  that  of  suffering  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  Voice  is  heard 
again  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt  17s 
and  Mk  97  6  1 46s  p.ov  6  ayair-qrbs,  Lk  935  6  vl6 s  /uov  6 
iKXeXeyp.ti'os  [v.l.  ayairqTbs],  cf.  Is  421),  when  the 
manner  in  which  righteousness  is  to  be  fulfilled  is 
made  explicit  in  the  subject  of  Jesus’  converse  with 
Moses  and  Elijah,  4  the  decease  which  he  was  about 
to  fulfil’  (Lk  931  7rX ippovv,  cf.  Mt  31S  TrXijpQaai) ;  and 
that  again,  from  the  moment  when  He  begins  to 
make  plain  to  the  unwilling  ears  of  His  disciples 
that  His  throne  can  be  reached  only  through  resur¬ 
rection  after  suffering  and  death,  He  has  to  cry, 

4  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan’  (Mt  1633).  And  the 
taunt  of  the  rulers  on  Calvary,  when  the  crucified 
Jesus  is  bidden  to  prove  Himself  the  Christ  of  God, 
the  chosen  (Lk  2335  6  isXeKri s),  makes  it  clear  that 
the  claim  to  be  at  once  the  Messiah  and  the  Servant, 
if  doubted  by  the  disciples  and  derided  by  the  Jews, 
was  at  least  in  the  hour  of  its  accomplishment  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood. 

It  is  the  Divine  necessity  of  dying  which  is  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  later  teaching  of  the  Lord,  beginning 
from  that  crisis  of  the  ministry  which  is  emphati¬ 
cally  presented  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mt  1621"38,  Mk 
831-9>,  Lk  922'27).  He  sets  His  face  towards  it  as 
the  end  (Lk  2237  [cf.  Is  5312]  reXeadrjvaL  and  reXo s 
tx€l>  of.  Jn  1928- so),  the  goal  to  which  His  whole  life 
moves.  And  in  the  hour  when  the  things  concern¬ 
ing  Him  had  fulfilment,  He  singled  out  the  leading 
feature  in  the  portrait  of  the  Servant  as  that  which 
above  all  others  fastened  its  application  upon  Him¬ 
self.  4 1  say  unto  you  that  this  which  is  written 
must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  with 
transgressors.’  The  Prophet,  who  at  the  outset  of 
His  ministry  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
the  words  foreshadowing  the  deliverance  which 
was  to  issue  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Lk  418-19  =  Is 
611-2),  knew  that  for  Himself  it  meant  the  Man  of 
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Sorrows,  led  like  the  lamb  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  to 
the  slaughter,  and  in  the  power  of  His  healing 
wounds  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors 
of  His  people  (Is  53;  for  the  connexion  with  the 
Ceremonial  Law  see  Davidson,  OT  Prophecy,  ch. 
xxii.)  There  is  thus  no  inconsistency  between  the 
language  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptics  and 
those  utterances  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  seem 
to  remove  the  Passion  and  Death  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  historical  conditions,  and  to  represent  them 
as  the  decision  of  eternal  issues  by  the  voluntary 
activity  of  the  Divine  Sufferer,  who  lays  down  His 
life  of  Himself  and  judges  the  prince  of  this  world 
on  the  uplifted  throne  of  the  Cross  (Jn  314  1017,18 

1031-33  1430  1011.  33; 

These  considerations  give  peculiar  point  to  the 
declaration  which,  according  to  both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  request 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  for  eminent  places  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Messiah’s  kingship  is  based 
on  service  which  takes  specific  form  in  the  death 
He  goes  to  accomplish — ‘  The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many’ — a  substitution 
which  made  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  fulfilling 
all  that  was  foreshadowed  not  only  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  people  from  Egypt,  but  also  in  the  re¬ 
demptions  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  (Mk  ltd3,  Mt 
2028  At irpov  avrl  not  inrtp,  cf.  avriXurpov  1  Ti  2s, 
A vTpwarjTcu  Tit  214,  iXvTpwdrjTe  1  P  l18,  where  also  the 
rifuov  at/x a  of  Christ  is  the  price ;  Is  5310,  2  S  723, 
Ex  1313,  Nu  IS15,  cf.  Ps  49s). 

That  Jesus  should  thus  have  recognized  the  true 
significance  of  His  death  as  a  fact  possessing  not 
an  accidental  but  an  inherent  worth,  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  historical 
circumstances  which  became  its  efficient  cause. 
With  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  Jehovah’s  Servant, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sufferer,  though 
offering  a  sacrifice  for  sin  of  which  the  liturgical 
oblation  is  the  type,  yet  incurs  pain  and  death  only 
through  setting  his  face  as  a  flint  (Is  504'9)  in  main¬ 
taining  truth  and  righteousness  under  conditions 
which  inevitably  made  this  witness  a  martyrdom. 
And  it  would  be  misreading  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  to  represent  the  propitiatory  death 
of  Christ  as  wantonly  sought  by  our  Lord  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  common 
morality.  The  Cross  could  not  have  been  media¬ 
torial  if  Jesus  had  been  an  official  and  conventional 
Messiah  reaching  Calvary  by  any  other  road  than 
that  which  in  the  first  instance  made  Him  one  with 
His  brethren  (He  210"18)  in  the  pursuit  of  His  own 
moral  end.  His  death,  which  affects  the  conscience 
(He  914  1022),  is  not  represented  as  self-immolation. 
He  ‘witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate  a  good  con¬ 
fession’  (1  Ti  613,  cf.  ‘the  faithful  witness,’  Rev  l5 
314).  His  mission  being  to  establish  the  kingdom 
upon  a  basis  of  surrender  (Mt  2028,  Jn  13J-  13"15), 
upon  a  gospel  preached  to  the  poor  (Lk  418)  by  one 
who  is  Himself  lowly  in  heart  (Mt  ll29),  He  must 
not  shrink  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory 
(Mt  1 2 -° ) .  When  there  is  no  more  risk  of  quench¬ 
ing  the  smoking  flax  by  appearing  openly  as  the 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  hierarchy,  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that  His  hour  is  come  (Jn  122i>  171  al.,  Aik 
1441,  cf.  Jn  24,  Lk  2253),  changing  the  method  of 
His  discourse  so  that  they  who  reject  Him  may 
perceive  that  He  speaks  of  them  (Mt  2145),  and 
without  further  parley  join  the  inevitable  issue. 
There  is,  however,  no  warrant  for  Mr.  F.  W.  New¬ 
man’s  theory,  that  Jesus’  denunciation  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees  was  a  deliberate  provocation  of 
judicial  murder  ;  though  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
assuming  the  knowledge  of  power  to  rise  again  the 
third  day,  we  could  not  judge  even  such  an  action 
entirely  by  the  ordinary  standard.  Still,  if  the  one 
necessity  of  the  case  was  a  sacrificial  death  upon 
the  stage  of  history,  the  event  might  have  been 
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accomplished  amid  accessories  more  suggestive  of 
ritual  than  the  Crucifixion.  But  this  would  have 
been  something  less  than  a  moral  act,  whereas  the 
NT  shows  the  propitiation  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
‘the  righteous’  (1  Jn  2',  Ac  314  752  2214)  to  have 
been  something  more.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
followed  by  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross, 
attests  the  naturalness  of  the  Passion  as  suffering, 
though  voluntarily  endured,  yet  inflicted  from  with¬ 
out.  It  is  only  after  the  Resurrection  that  the 
human  actors  in  the  tragedy  fall  out  of  sight,  and 
the  Cross  can  be  presented  absolutely  as  that  which 
it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  so  entering  into  His 
glory  (Lk  2426). 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that 
an  adequate  soteriology,  or  theology  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  which  is  genuinely  evangelical,  must  be  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  experience  resting  upon 
Christ’s  death  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  foremost  among  them  Dr.  R. 
W.  Dale,  the  trend  of  modern  theology,  since  the 
publication  of  M‘Leod  Campbell’s  treatise  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  has  been  on  the  whole  to 
develop  the  doctrine  on  its  ethical  side,  and  to  find 
its  spiritual  principle  either  in  the  sinless  penitence 
or  the  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  (e.g.  Westcott, 
Wilson,  Moberly,  Scott  Lidgett).  The  tendency  of 
these  writings  has  been,  while  dissipating  theories 
of  a  non-moral  ‘  transaction,’  to  obscure  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  ‘  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,’ 
and  to  give  an  insufficient  value  to  the  Biblical 
account  of  His  death  as  an  objective  act  of  pro¬ 
pitiation  addressed  to  the  Father  by  the  incarnate 
Son.  No  doubt  English  writers  for  the  most  part 
maintain  that  the  ‘  penitence  ’  and  obedience  of 
Christ  are  imparted  by  grace  to  the  believer.  But 
between  the  obedience  and  the  grace,  as  that 
which  gives  meaning  to  both,  NT  theology  places 
the  substitutionary  sacrifice. 

St.  Peter  connects  obedience  with  the  ‘  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Christ’  (1  P  l2, 14- 48, 19)  and 
the  sin-bearing  of  the  tree  (224).  Involving  as 
these  expressions  do  ‘the  blood  of  the  covenant’ 
(Ex  24«-8,  Lv  1614"19  1711-  12,  Zee  911  ;  cf.  He  1029  1320, 
and,  for  the  ‘new  covenant,’  Jer  3131'34  338,  Ezk 
3625),  and  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
sin-offering  (Lv  162t,  cf.  Is  53s;  the  whole  passage 
[Is  534'7]  should  be  carefully  compared  with  1  P 
221-26,  an(j  the  influence  of  the  Levitical  code  in 
moulding  language  and  ideas  noted),  both  familiar 
conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  they  point  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  a  real  transfer  of  guilt,  a  genuine 
substitution,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  ‘  glad 
tidings’  (1  P  l12),  of  which  the  Apostle  was  the 
witness  (51).  The  Christian  society  is  the  ‘  people 
of  God’s  own  possession  ’  (29- 10),  ransomed  and 
brought  into  covenant  by  the  precious  blood.  The 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christians  are  not, 
therefore,  redemptive,  for  such  are  already  dead  to 
sin  (224). 

With  this  the  Johannine  writings  agree.  Fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  is  the  eternal  life  which  Christians 
enjoy,  but  this  mystical  union  *  is  effected  by  the 
purifying  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son  (1  Jn  l7),  in  whom 
is  forgiveness  (l9-  10  21  35),  who  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  (22;410,  cf.  5®  [Jn 
1934],  Jn  442  11S1,  Ro  325  IXavT-ppiov).  The  antecedent 
power  of  Christ’s  death  is  thus  explained  by  the 
sacrificial  term  iXaap.6s  to  be  an  effectual  means  for 
turning  away  the  wrath  of  God,  which  the  impres¬ 
sive  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  as  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  wicked  (Rev  616- 17  1419  and  passim). 
Nowhere  is  the  significant  figure  of  the  Lamb  more 

*  The  unio  mystica  must  not  be  confounded  with  atonement 
by  pressing  the  etymology  of  the  latter  word  (at-one-ment),  the 
Pauline  equivalent  of  which  (xx.to iWayr,)  St.  John  never  uses. 
According  to  its  proper  meaning,  the  verb  ‘  atone  ’  is  not  transi¬ 
tive,  but  is  followed  by  the  preposition  ‘for.’  Mr.  Inge  in 
Contentio  Veritatis  constantly  ignores  this. 
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emphatically  applied  to  Christ  than  in  the  Johan- 
nine  books  (Jn  l29-38  1936  [Ex  1248],  the  Apocalypse, 
passim). 

With  the  Apostle  Paul  we  reach  the  fullest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  And  here 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Epistles  of  the  iirst  im¬ 
prisonment,  which  develop  the  teaching  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  eternal  relation  to  the 
Universe  and  the  Church,  follow  those  which  give 
detailed  expression  to  the  reconciliation  of  believers 
to  God  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  theologians 
like  Westcott,  who  subordinate  redemption  to  the 
Incarnation,  are  less  true  to  Christian  experience 
than  those  who  reach  the  Incarnation  through  the 
Atonement.  For  St.  Paul  the  Cross  in  its  twofold 
aspect  of  Death  and  Resurrection  is  the  central 
fact  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  gospel  (1  Co 
ji8. 23  22,  Gal  5n,  1  Ti  25'7),  the  basis  of  Baptism  (see 
above)  and  of  the  Eucharist  (see  above),  the  source 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Col  213- 14,  cf .  312,  Eph  4s2), 
the  motive  of  Christian  morality  (Ro  64),  the  spring 
of  faith  (1  Co  12s,  cf.  Ro  109)  and  of  spiritual  life 
(2  Co  410- n,  Gal  220),  and  the  assurance  of  immor¬ 
tality  (2  Ti  l10).  To  this  fact  there  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  personal  experience,  so  that  baptism  may  be 
represented  as  involving  an  identification  of  the 
believer  with  his  Lord  so  intimate  that  not  only  is 
the  figure  of  putting  on  Christ  as  a  garment  felt  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  initiatory  Christian  rite  (see 
above),  but  His  death,  burial,  and  •  resurrection 
are  regarded  as  reproduced  in  the  believer  (see 
above).  From  the  Cross  the  Christian  life  takes 
its  specific  complexion,  so  that  ‘the  new  man 
created  in  righteousness’  (Eph  424)  becomes  ‘cruci¬ 
fied  unto  the  world  ’  (Gal  614),  branded  in  the  body 
with  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Gal  617) ;  glories 
in  the  Cross  (v.14) ;  and  fills  up  that  which  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Col  l24).  Obvi¬ 
ously,  therefore,  the  interpretation  of  this  fact  and 
its  consequent  experience  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  St.  Paul  the  primary  task  of  the  Christian 
theologian. 

The  interpretative  word  used  in  St.  Paul’s  soteri 
ology  is  Ko.TaWo.yri,  ‘  reconciliation  ’  (Ro  5U  AY 
‘atonement’),  the  root  idea  of  which  is  restora¬ 
tion  of  personal  relations  between  parties  hitherto 
estranged.  This  involves  the  explanation  of  the 
‘  catastrophe  in  human  life,’  sufficiently  evident 
in  common  experience  but  inexplicable  apart  from 
the  Hebrew  realization  of  the  personal  God,  which 
is  set  forth  in  Ro  l18'28  as  the  rebellion  of  the  un¬ 
thankful  human  will  against  the  claim  of  the 
Divine  Creator  (v.21).  The  need  is  universal  (Ro 
39. 23)  .*  put  t]le  iater  Augustinian  terminology, 
which,  in  spite  of  Luther’s  return  to  a  fuller 
Paulinism,  still  dominates  the  language  even  of 
Protestant  divinity,  tends  by  the  use  of  such 
figures  as  ‘vice’  ( vitium ),  ‘flaw,’  ‘disease,’  to 
palliate  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  to 
obscure  the  personal  significance  of  the  Cross, 
which  is  always  uppermost  in  St.  Paul.  Three 
points  must  be  noted. 

1.  Christ  died  ‘to  reconcile  the  Father  to  us.’ — 
This  phrase,  if  not  strictly  Biblical,  conveys  the 
essential  idea  of  Scripture,  which  is  quite  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  statement  that  His  death  recon¬ 
ciles  men  to  God.  Modern  teachers,  concerned  to 
vindicate  the  love  of  God,  have  inclined  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Cross  as  intended  to  produce  merely  a 
change  in  the  moral  life  of  the  sinner.  Not  only 

*  Notice  that  St.  Paul  more  Hebraico  states  sin  as  a  universal 
fact  ‘  all  have  sinned  ’ — without  developing'  a  theory  by  physical 
analogy.  No  amount  of  ‘  originality’  in  sin  detracts  from  full 
moral  responsibility  towards  God  in  the  individual.  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nant  in  his  Ilulsean  Lecture*  speaks  as  though  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  sin  neutralized  personal  disobedience ;  but  this  is 
not  the  rase,  as  a  right  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  in  Christ  will  show. 
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is  this  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  reconciliation, 
but  St.  Paul,  while,  with  the  NT  generally,  always 
representing  the  work  of  Christ  as  arising  in  the 
gracious  will  of  the  Father  (2  Co  518, 19,  Ro  58  832, 
Col  l19- 20,  Eph  l9- 10,  1  Th  59,  Tit  34 ;  cf.  1  P  l3,  Jn  3’"' 
and  passim,  1  Jn  31),  yet  invariably  regards  it  as 
the  loving  act  (2  Co  514  89,  Gal  l4  220,  Ro  837,  Eph 
52,  cf.  Jn  10n,  Rev  l5)  of  a  mediator  (1  Ti  25- B, 
ef.  He  915),  producing  in  the  first  instance  a 
change  in  God’s  attitude  towards  the  sinner  (2  Th 
l8-9,  Ro  81,  cf.  vv.7- 8),  turning  away  wrath  (1  Th 
l10,  Ro  59),  removing  trespasses  (2  Co  519),  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  channel  through  which  God  might  forgive 
sins  as  an  act  not  only  of  mercy  but  of  justice 
(Ro  328). 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  argue  with  the 
formality  which  sets  up  an  abstract  Law  *  to 
which  even  God  must  do  homage.  At  this  point 
even  Dale  becomes  somewhat  cumbrous.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  even  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  would  not  ring  true  in  human  ears  unless  it 
was  for  ever  interpreted  by  a  transaction  which 
gives  due  weight  to  the  enormity  of  a  sin  that 
entailed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Father’s  only  Hon. 
Nor  would  St.  Paul  have  succeeded  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  Christian  conscience 
save  by  insisting  that  only  thus  could  God  recon¬ 
cile  a  world  unto  Himselt’  and  be  alike  just  and 
the  justifier  of  the  believer. 

2.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  act  of  God  (Tit  21* 
[cf.  2  P  l1],  Ro  l4,  2  Co  44,  Col  l15,  Ph  26,  Ro  g5*', 
Ac  2028). —  ‘It  is  at  this  point  in  the  last  resort 
that  we  become  convinced  of  the  deity  of  Christ  ’ 
(Denney).  ‘  God  was  in  Christ,’  who  was  ‘  marked 
off  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection.’  Grace 
is  always  in  St.  Paul  the  free  act  of  God’s  favour 
(Ro  324  44-5  al  ),  and  it  is  ‘the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ’  (Ro  515  1620,  2  Co  89  1314),  whereby 
we  have  been  enriched.  The  love  of  Christ  which 
constrains  us,  because  He  died  for  all,  is  Divine 
(2  Co  514- 19- 20  ‘on  behalf  of  Christ’=‘as  though 
God  were  entreating  by  us’).  The  position  of  the 
justified  sinner  is  that  of  a  restored  sonship,  be 
cause  his  redemption  from  first  to  last  is  the 
action  towards  him  of  the  eternal  God  Himself 
His  right  relation  to  the  Father  is  witnessed  by, 
or  rather  is,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
‘sent  forth  ’  into  his  heart  by  that  same  God  who 
had  ‘  sent  forth  ’  the  Son  Himself  to  work  out  a 
redemption  under  the  conditions  which  imposed 
this  necessity  of  love  upon  the  paternal  heart  of 
God  (Gal  44'6).  When  this  is  once  apprehended, 
the  objections  to  a  doctrine  of  substitution  (‘ego- 
sum  peccatum  tuum,  tu  es  justitia  mea  ’ — 2  Co 
521)  are  seen  to  have  no  application  in  fact.  They 
are  valid  only  if  the  activity  of  the  Mediator  is 
separated  sharply  from  that  of  the  Father.  Such 
a  distinction  is  neither  Pauline  nor  Christian. 
The  threefoldness  of  God  is  a  revelation  inci 
dental  to  ‘the  unfolding  of  the  work  of  Divine 
Atonement’  (see  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Person- 
ality,  eh.  viii.).  With  St.  Paul,  as  with  St.  John, 
it  is  the  Father  who  is  revealed  in  the  Son  (see 
above),  whose  work  is  manifest  in  the  work  of 
Christ.  Redemption  is  parallel  to  Creation  (Gal 
615,  Col  l18,  Eph  l10,  1  Co  1520'28-  45  ;  cf.  Jn  I1-18, 
Rev  21!-  6).  If  the  morality  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  ‘  God  saw  that  it  was  good,’  the 
justice  of  the  former  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the 
‘  new  creation  ’  but  by  the  infinite  worth  of  the 
Son  (1  Go  G20),  whom  God  gave  up  for  us  all  and 
who  endured  the  Cross. 

*  Such  theories,  like  the  attempt  of  Anselm  in  Cur  Lieu* 
Llorno  to  express  the  Atonement  in  terms  of  the  feudal  idea  of 
society  dominant  in  the  Middle  Aye,  to  which  they  are  akin, 
no  doubt  perform  useful  service  in  freeing  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  from  unwarrantable  and  misleading  accretions,  but 
they  are  a  method  of  expressing  rather  than  of  explaining  the 
problem. 
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3.  Reconciliation  is  antecedent  to  the  renewed  of 
the  individual. — This  is  almost  wholly  ignored  in 
modern  German  theology,  which  thereby  goes  far 
to  forfeit  its  claim  to  be  a  true  development  of 
Lutheran  teaching,  losing  touch  with  the  NT 
generally  and  especially  with  St.  Paul.  Ritsehl, 
for  example,  for  whom  the  statement  that  1  Christ 
expiated  sin  by  His  passion’  has  ‘very  little  war¬ 
rant  in  the  Biblical  circle  of  thought,’  regards  the 
death  of  Jesus  merely  as  ‘the  summary  expression 
of  the  fact  that  Christ  maintained  His  religious 
unity  with  God,’  and  places  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  ‘  effective  union  ’  of  believers  with  God 
in  that  Divine  kingdom  which  it  Avas  the  vocation 
of  Jesus  to  found  ( Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
Eng.  tr.  ch.  viii. ).  Now,  while  Ritsehl  thus  re¬ 
covers  a  truly  Apostolic  conception  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  as  the  primary  object  of  reconciliation 
(see  below),  he  does  so  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
‘  iinished  work,’  which  is  the  glory  of  all  true 
evangelicalism.  St.  Paul  in  particular  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  objective  character  of  the  ‘recon¬ 
ciliation’  wrought  by  Christ,  which  stands  com  ¬ 
plete  before  the  preaching  whereby  comes  hearing 
and  faith.  ‘  While  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  ’ 
(Ro  510,  cf.  vv.6-8-9,  Col  l21-22).  He  has  previously 
shown  (Ro  324'26)  that  the  vindication  of  God’s 
righteousness  (tvdei^c s  tt) s  SiKaioavvrjs  avrou),  which 
conscience  requires  as  a  condition  of  the  acquittal 
of  sinners,  has  already  been  given  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  wrought  by  Christ,  involving  as  it  did  the 
bloodshedding  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  Redeemer  a  propitiation  for  sin.  The 
equivalence  adumbrated  by  the  symbolic  transfer 
of  guilt  to  the  head  of  the  victim  was  consum¬ 
mated  in  Christ  (Ro  83,  2  Co  521,  Gal  313,  cf.  Lv  16s 
also  Hebrews,  passun,  see  below).  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  substitution — not  one  man  redeeming 
his  brother,  but  God  putting  Himself  in  the 
sinner’s  place — was  the  manifestation  of  a  Divine 
righteousness  to  which  Law  and  Prophets,  the 
Hebrew  dispensation,  had  witnessed  (Ro  32]).  In 
Christ  crucified  that  righteousness  is  complete, 
needing  no  human  condition  (epyov)  to  perfect  it, 
but  offered"  freely  to  him  that  believeth  on  the 
justifier  of  the  ungodly,  so  that  his  faith  can 
be  reckoned  instead  of  righteousness,*  because 
through  it  the  sinner  appropriates  Christ’s  finished 
work  and  becomes  ‘  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him  ’  (2  Co  521).  Here  the  Atonement,  as  St. 
Paul  interprets  it,  leads  to  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (Ro  512'21,  cf.  1  Co 
1521-  22).  Christ,  is  the  second  Adam;  He  ‘recapi¬ 
tulates’  (Eph  l10,  cf.  Protev.  Jac.  13,  and  Irenseus, 
bk.  ill.  ch.  xxx.  ‘ recapitulans  in  se  Adam’)  the 
human  race,  so  that  His  redemptive,  recreative 
act  has  more  than  a  representative  value.  In 
Him  ‘  all  died  ’  (2  Co  514).  This  characteristic 
principle  of  Pauline  theology — ‘  in  Christ  ’  —  ex¬ 
pands  on  the  other  side  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  life  through  membership  (Ro  124- 6,  Eph  425) 
in  the  body  of  Christ  and  fellowship  of  the  one 
Spirit  (1  Co  1213,  2  Co  1314).  The  second  Adam  is  a 
quickening  spirit,  endowed  with  the  grace  of  unc¬ 
tion  (Hooker,  Reel.  Pol.,  bk.  v.  ch.  lv.),  imparting 
through  the  Resurrection  a  Spirit  which  dwells  in 
the  believer  and  finally  quickens  even  his  mortal 
body  (Ro  811). 

That  the  communion  of  the  elect  people  with 
God  meant  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit,  is  a 
familiar  idea  of  the  OT  (Is  639'14  Ezk  3627).  So 

“Much  harm  has  resulted  from  insisting  on  the  ‘forensic’ 
character  of  this  justification.  No  doubt  btx.tx.tooj  has  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  law  court ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  legal 
fictions  were  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  ascribe 
these  ideas  to  the  compiler  of  Genesis  (Gn  156)  or  the  author  of 
the  thirty-second  Psalm  (Ps  322).  The  word  expresses  only  the 
free  forgiveness  of  the  Father’s  love. 
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the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church  (Col  l24), 
being  the  primary  object  of  redemption  (Ac  2028, 
Eph  l14- 22  211"16  44t  Tit  214 ;  cf.  1  P  29- 19),  reconciled 
through  death  (Eph  213),  becomes  a  habitation  of 
the  Spirit  (Eph  221, 22),  distributed  according  to  the 
measure  of  faith  to  the  several  members  ,  (Eph 
47- I6,  Ro  123),  which  through  the  Presence  (‘Christ 
in  you,’  ‘the  Spirit  of  the  Son  shed  abroad  in  your 
hearts,’  ‘the  fulness  of  God,’  Eph  319)  have  a  com¬ 
mon  access  to  the  Father  (Eph  218,  cf.  312),  manifest 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Co  124'11,  Ro  126"8),  and  in 
mutual  dependence  grow  together  to  ‘  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  ’  (Eph  413- 16- 16, 
Col  219,  Ro  124'6).  That  this  teaching,  though  given 
in  St.  Paul’s  individual  manner,  was  no  personal 
speculation  of  his  own,  may  be  gathered  from  its 
close  relation  to  the  great  social  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  which  would  be  start¬ 
ling  if,  in  vieWi’of  their  generally  accepted  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  primitive  community,  it  were  not 
obvious  (Eph  44- 6,  1  Co  1017). 

To  claim  for  the  death  of  Christ  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
pleted  act  of  reconciliation,  the  ground  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  sinner’s  justification,  and  thus  alike  the 
subject  of  adoring  gratitude  and  the  source  of  re¬ 
newed  moral  effort,  is  to  establish  a  doctrine  satis¬ 
factory  to  reason  rather  because  it  sets  the  several 
parts  of  Scripture  and  Christian  teaching  in  an 
intelligible  proportion  to  one  another,  than  because 
it  is  itself  rationally  explained.  The  Cross  estab¬ 
lishes  the  Law  (Ro  331),  and,  as  thus  interpreted, 
manifests  and  supplies  the  need  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  thus  finds  its  justification  in  experi¬ 
ence.  But  propitiatory  sacrifice  remains  to  be 
apprehended  rather  than  understood.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  fact  of  religion  rather  than  of  ethics. 
Men  have  felt  the  need  of  something  to  set  them 
right  with  God,  even  when  they  have  been  far 
from  knowing  that  He  is  love.  If  this  distinction 
be  not  perceived,  we  shall  fail  to  see  the  true  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  evidence  from  Comparative  Religion  for 
the  universality  of  the  idea  of  atonement  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  myth,  ritual,  and  custom.  Thus  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  (see  art.  ‘  Suggestions  towards  the 
Reinterpretation  of  Christian  Doctrine,’  Hibbert 
Journal,  vol.  ii. ,  No.  3),  while  admitting  the 
cogency  of  the  universal  belief  in  immortality, 
sees  in  the  crudities  of  the  widespread  practice  of 
sacrifice  only  a  reason  for  discounting  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  traditional  Christianity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  atonement  is  fundamental  to  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  (see  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites,  Lect.  vi.  p.  219  ;  Lect.  xi.  pp.  377-384), 
and  that  this  idea  of  ‘  covering  ’  is  prominent  in 
the  ritual  of  the  OT  (see  Schultz,  OT  Theol.,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  384-400). 

Far  from  deprecating,  or  even  ignoring  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  the  NT,  as  we  have  seen,  pre¬ 
sents  Christ  as  the  ‘Lamb  of  God.’  And  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Son'  is  explicitly  set 
forth  as  ‘  Himself  the  victim  and  Himself  the 
priest,’  manifested  once  at  the  consummation  of 
the  ages  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him¬ 
self  (He  926).  Though,  unlike  St.  Paul,  who  sees 
the  analogy  between  heathen  sacrifices  and  the 
Christian  Eucharist  (1  Co  1021),  the  author  of  this 
Epistle  confines  his  attention  to  the  worship  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  argument  may  be  legitimately 
extended  to  embrace  the  ‘  blood  of  bulls  and  goats’ 
offered  under  any  system  for  what  in  view  of  the 
Cross  is  seen  to  be  a  typical,  conventional  purifi¬ 
cation  and  approach  to  God.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  point  in  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
differ  from  all  others.  They  fulfilled  the  primary 
condition  of  Divine  appointment,  and  therefore 
availed  within  the  limits  of  the  institution.  They 
were  inadequate,  not  because,  like  the  oblations  of 
the  heathen,  they  were  material,  but  because,  un- 
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like  the  ottering  of  Christ,  they  were  transitory 
(He  101-11),  and  alien  to  those  who  brought  them 
(912-  25).  Christ,  who  elsewhere  in  the  NT  appears 
as  the  Mediator,  Saviour,  Word  made  flesh,  here 
becomes  specifically  the  Priest  (211  [6  ayiA^wv  = 

‘  priest  ’ ;  the  act  of  consecration  is  identified  with 
the  Cross  in  1312,  cf.  29- lu]  31  and  passim),  the  ap¬ 
propriate  scientific  term,  as  we  may  call  it,  for 
whoever  establishes  the  proper  end  of  religion, 
communion  with  God.  His  is  a  ‘  finished  work,’ 
because  by  Divine  appointment  (32  51,  4- 6)  He  is 
‘  a  priest  for  ever  ’  (510  724-  28),  who  ‘  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  ’  (914)  obediently  (58  109)  fulfilled  the 
priestly  function  (83)  in  offering  the  body  prepared 
for  Him  by  the  will  of  God  ( 105'10)  as  an  eternal 
sacrifice  (1012,  cf.  59).  This  is  no  metaphorical 
self-sacrifice,  the  essence  of  which  is  undeviating 
conformity  to  the  general  law  which  conditions 
human  life.  It  is  ‘  through  his  own  blood  ’  (912) 
that  He  enters  once  for  all  into  heaven.  This 
lays  the  emphasis  on  His  death  as  the  means 
through  which  He  makes  that  purification  of  sins 
(l3  914)  whereby  access  is  gained  to  the  throne  of 
grace  (1019  414- 16).  The  open  way  witnesses  to  a 
sacrifice  already  offered  and  accepted  (1010  riyiaa- 
p-tvoi  not  a yia'fbpevoi,  1014  rereXacu/ce v  [cf.  Jn  1930] 
tovs  ayiafoplvovs,  which  RV  rightly  translates  ‘them 
that  are  [not  ‘are  being’]  sanctified’).  The  new 
covenant  is  thus  dedicated  with  blood  (918'22),  not 
because  life  is  liberated  through  death  (for  why 
should  death  effect  this  result  except  according  to 
Oriental  mysticism  ?),  but  because  a  death  must 
have  taken  place  for  the  redemption  of  trans¬ 
gressions  (915  1029,  cf.  Mk  1424  and  parallels),  which 
is,  in  the  phraseology  of  sacrifice,  what  St.  Peter 
says  when  he  declares  that  ‘  Christ  bore  our  sins 
in  his  body  on  the  tree’  (1  P  224). 

Minds  to  which  sacerdotal  ideas  are  repugnant 
will  always  resent  such  language  as  sophistical 
and  superstitious,  and,  if  they  do  not  reject,  will 
endeavour  to  explain  away  what  is  certainly  the 
meaning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  No  doubt 
this  particular  mould  of  thought  is  not  necessary 
to  the  gospel,  which  is  content  to  assert  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins.  Yet  the  consequence  of  reject¬ 
ing  it  is  likely  to  be  a  denial  of  the  atoning  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ’s  death.  To  describe  the  central 
fact  of  the  gospel  in  ethical  terms  as  a  revelation 
of  love,  an  exhibition  of  obedience,  or  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  character,  expresses  a  side  of 
truth,  apart  from  which  a  doctrine  of  substitution 
may  become,  if  not  immoral,  at  least  supersti¬ 
tious.  But  such  descriptions  cease  to  be  true,  if 
they  are  taken  for  definitions.  The  Cross  is  no 
longer  a  revelation,  if  it  be  not  a  redemption.  If 
it  be  large  enough  to  deal  with  a  situation  of 
which  the  factors  are  God,  man,  and  sin  ;  if  it  be 
a  fact  of  religion  through  which  men  approach 
that  Personality  in  whom  they  have  their  being, 
its  significance  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be 
recognized  as  a  mystery,  illuminating  and  illumi¬ 
nated  by  life  and  experience,  but  itself  not  re¬ 
ducible  to  simpler  terms.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
‘  mysteries,’  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  have 
their  place.  No  organized  religious  system  can 
entirely  dispense  with  them.  And  Christianity 
with  its  sacraments  of  initiation  and  membership 
bears  witness  to  the  ‘mystery  of  godliness’  (1  Ti 
316)  preached  by  it  among  the  nations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  individuals,  the  race  has 
found  no  language  in  which  to  express  its  need 
towards  God  but  that  of  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
To  the  method  of  its  satisfaction  many  analogies 
point,  but  all  taken  together  cannot  sum  up  the 
(  ross.  For  it  is  essentially  an  eternal  fact,  em¬ 
bracing  but  not  embraced  by  experience  ;  and  its 
theory,  though  to  the  spiritual  man  increasingly 
rational,  must  ever  be  less  than  that  which  it  seeks 


to  explain.  It  is  not  distrust  of  reason,  but  the 
confidence  of  intelligent  faith  which,  the  more 
surely  it  realizes  the  reasonableness  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  will  the  more 
readily  make  the  words  of  Bp.  Butler  its  own  : 
‘  Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy 
of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  be¬ 
yond  what  the  Scripture  has  authorized ;  others, 
probably  because  they  could  not  explain  it,  have 
been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining  His  office  as 
Redeemer  of  the  world  to  His  instruction,  example, 
and  government  of  the  Church.  Whereas  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  be  .  .  .  not  only 
that  He  revealed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in  a 
capacity  of  salvation  .  .  .  but .  .  .  that  He  put  them 
into  this  capacity  of  salvation  by  what  He  did 
and  suffered  for  them.  ...  And  it  is  our  wisdom 
thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  ottered,  on  our  part, 
without  disputing  how  it  was  procured  on  His  ’ 
{Analogy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v.). 
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Theol.  d.  Neuen  Test.  (Eng.  tr.  i.  419 ff.  and  ii.  220 ff.);  A. 
Sabatier,  The  Doctrine  of  the  A .  and  its  historical  Evolution 
(Eng.  tr.).  As  landmarks  in  the  development  of  doctrine 
Athanasius’  de  Incarnatione  and  Anselm’s  Cur  Deus  Homo  are 
amongst  the  most  important.  J,  G.  SIMPSON. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF.— See  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment. 

ATTRACTION. — Under  this  head  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  attraction  possessed  and  exerted  by  the 
character  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  portrayed 
and  expressed  in  the  four  Gospels.  That  character 
and  that  teaching  are,  of  course,  inseparable ;  for 
the  work  and  the  message  of  Christ  are  vitally 
and  absolutely  a  personal  work  and  a  personal 
message.  Thus  the  supreme  appeal  of  the  gracious 
invitation  is  :  ‘  Come  unto  Me  ’  (Mt  1 128).  Christ’s 
character  and  teaching  have  an  attraction,  both 
extensive  and  intensive,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  merely  msthetic  :  it  is  a  dynamical  and  spiritual 
attraction  including  and  permeating  man’s  person¬ 
ality.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  uniqueness 
of  the  message  (Jn  746) ;  on  the  other,  the  beauty 
of  the  character  (Jn  l14);  and  yet  the  attraction 
of  Christ  for  all  men  is  something  deeper  than  ex¬ 
pression  or  analysis,  the  attraction  of  One  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  drawing  all  men  to  Himself 
(Jn  1232).  This  attraction  is  the  continual  directed 
pressure  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  its  reality  is  suggested  by  Ignatius’  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Cross  to  a  crane  of  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  rope  to  draw  mankind  upwards  to  the 
Father  in  heaven  (Eph.  9).  The  universality  of 
this  attraction  is  exemplified  in  the  Gospel  records. 
Jesus  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  multitudes, 
men  and  women  and  children  (Mk  l27  22,  Lk  1948 
etc.);  and  Zacchaeus  (Lk  194),  Nicodemus  (Jn  32), 
the  ‘Greeks’  (Jn  1221)  are  only  instances  of  this 
attractive  power  which  had  its  culmination  in  the 
response  of  the  Apostles  to  their  Master’s  call. 
In  these  cases  the  attraction  was  visibly,  audibly, 
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and  sensibly  personal ;  the  objects  of  it  saw,  heard, 
and  often  felt  the  Man  that  is  called  JESUS  (.Jn  9°, 
1  Jn  1>). 

To-day,  the  attraction  of  the  teaching  must  be 
held  to  be  personal  still,  through  that  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  implied  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Gospels.  This  attraction  may  also  be  said 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  God- 
in-man  vouchsafed  to  the  race  of  men  fashioned 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Thus  no  limits  can  be  set 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  attraction  of  Christ  which 
starts  from  such  a  source  :  witness  the  unfailing 
attractiveness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt 
5-7)  and  the  last  discourses  (Jn  13-17).  The 
attraction,  too,  increases  many-fold  as  it  takes 
effect  in  drawing  us  nearer  to  the  Master.  One 
feature  of  this  will  be  the  more  easy  and  quick 
perception  of  fresh  beauties  and  glories  in  the  four¬ 
fold  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  acquisition  of  grace  upon 
grace  (Mt  11,  Mk  10,  Lk  15,  Jn  9). 

More  difficult  of  expression,  and  intertwined 
with  this  attraction  of  the  teaching,  is  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  character.  Christ  appealed  to  it. 

‘  Me  ye  have  not  always  ’  is  the  pathetic  appeal 
He  made  as  man  (Mt  26n) ;  ‘I  am  with  you  all 
the  days  ’  is  the  glorious  promise  He  makes  as  God 
(Mt  2820).  Above  all,  however,  it  is  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  love  of  others  that 
draws  the  heart  of  man  with  cords  stronger  and 
surer  than  any  variable  and  uncertain  attractions. 

‘  Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  unto  the  end’  (to  the  uttermost,  eis 
rtXos,  Jn  131).  It  is  the  Cross  of  Christ  which  is 
the  supreme  instrument  of  the  attraction,  the  Cross 
on  which  He  was  lifted  up  in  glory  and  in  shame. 

Litbrature. — Seeley,  Ecce  Homo 15,  p.  156  f.  ;  Bruce,  Galilean 
Gospel,  p.  30  ff.  and  passim ;  Dale,  Living  Christ,  p.  42  ff., 
Atonement  1,  p.  438 f.  W.  B.  FRANKLAND. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  CHRIST. —In  the  Divine 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  two  perfect  Natures  were 
united.  We  shall  therefore  find  attributes  belong¬ 
ing  to  (1)  His  Divine  Nature,  (2)  the  union  of  the 
two  Natures,  (3)  His  true  Human  Nature.  As  in 
dealing  with  certain  passages  the  extent  of  the 
Kenosis  will  weigh  greatly,  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  taken  as  largely  provisional. 

i.  Attributes  belonging  to  Christ’s  Divine 
Nature. — Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  attributes.  He  is  1  the  image  (cIkuv)  of  the 
invisible  God  ’  (Col  l15) ;  ‘  theeffulgence  (airahyao-pa) 
of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  (xapaKT-gp)  of  his 
substance’  (He  l3)  ;  ‘the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  ’  (1  Co  l24) — synonyms  for  A6y os,  in 
the  phraseology  of  Jewish  speculators.  He  applied 
to  Himself  words  spoken  of  God,  making  the 
significant  change  of  ‘Me’  to  ‘Thee  ’  (Lk  7 ,27,  cf. 
Mai  31  and  Lk  l17  34)  ;  He  asserted  that  He  came 
forth  from  God  (is  Jn  842,  cf.  irapa.  178,  airb  133), 
words  which  ‘  can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  true 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  which  the  Father  is  the 
source  and  fountain  ’  (Westcott)  ;  He  claimed  the 
power  of  interpreting  and  revising  the  Mosaic  law 
(Mt  527f,  Mk  104f)  ;  He  acted  in  the  temple  as  its 
master  (Jn  214f,  Mt  2112) ;  He  accepted  from  Thomas 
the  supreme  title  (Jn  2028),  and  joined  His  name 
permanently  with  that  of  the  Father  (Mt  2819). 

St  John  identified  the  Divine  Person  of  Isaiah’s 
vision  with  Christ  (Jn  1241).  St  Paul  charged  the 
Ephesian  elders  to  ‘  feed  the  Church  of  God  which 
he  purchased  with  his  own  blood’  (Ac  2028)  and 
applied  to  Christ  the  words  of  Joel,  ‘  Whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ’ 
(Ro  1013).  Thus  He  is  One  to  whom  prayer  is 
offered  (Ac  759  l24  probably),  cf.  one  of  the  earliest 
names  for  His  disciples  (Ac  914-  21,  1  Cor  l2).  In 
the  Epistles  His  Divinity  is  everywhere  assumed 
and  is  ‘present  in  solution  in  whole  pages  from 


which  not  a  single  text  could  be  quoted  that 
explicitly  declares  it.’  *  His  name  is  joined  with 
that  of  the  Father,  and  a  singular  verb  follows 
(1  Th  3U,  2  Th  218-17);  the  title  ‘Lord’  in  the 
highest  sense  is  given  (Ro  109,  1  Cor  123,  etc.)  ;  He 
is  ‘God  blessed  for  ever  ’  f  (Ro  95),  and  ‘in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  (irX-qpupo.)  of  the  Godhead 
bodily  ’  (Col  29,  cf.  I19  Jn  11B). 

1.  Eternal  Existence. — Christ  claimed  that  He 
came  down  from  heaven  without  ceasing  to  be 
what  He  was  before  (Jn  313).  Existence  without 
beginning  is  implied  in  858  ‘  before  Abraham  was 
born  (yevtadai)  l  am  ’  (elpl),  cf.  Rev  216  ;  and  He 
spoke  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  (Jn  175).  The  A6yos  was  in 
the  beginning,  He  was  the  ‘  mediate  Agent  of 
Creation’  (Jn  l1-  3,  Col  l16.  He  l2-  10)  ;  He  is  the 
upholder  of  all  things  (Col  l17,  He  l3),  the  ‘  first¬ 
born  of  all  creation’  and  ‘before  all  things ’(Col 
115‘  17),  cf.  the  use  of  ‘  manifested  ’  (<pavepova8at)  in 

1  Ti  3lfi,  1  P  l20,  etc. 

2.  Unique  Relation  to  God. — In  a  few  passages 
only  does  Jesus  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God  (Lk 
2270,  Jn  525  ll4,  cf.  Mt  2743,  Jn  1038) ;  yet  He 
was  early  conscious  of  His  Sonship  (Lk  249).  He 
frequently  accepted  the  title  (cf.  Mt  16lli),  and  this 
led  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (Jn  197,  cf.  518). 
From  the  earliest  time  it  was  adopted  as  expressing 
the  uniqueness  of  His  Person  (Ac  920,  Ro  l4,  etc.). 
He  is  described  as  the  ‘  Only-begotten  ’  (povoyevps, 
Jn  l14-  18  316-  18,  1  Jn  49).  He  spoke  of  ‘My 
Father,’  ‘Your  Father,’  but  not  of  ‘Our  Father’ 
(except  as  a  form  of  address  to  be  used  by  His 
disciples  in  prayer,  Mt  69,  Lk  ll2  AY),  ‘  thus  draw¬ 
ing  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  from  which,’  says  Dalman,i 
‘  it  may  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
veneration  of  those  that  came  after  that  first 
assigned  to  Him  an  exceptional  relation  to  God 
incapable  of  being  transferred  to  others.  ’  In  this 
respect  Mt  ll27,  which  forms  the  link  between  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  quite  explicit 
(cf.  Hastings’  DB  ii.  623) ;  cf.  also  Mk  1332  and  the 
clear  distinction  made  in  Jn  2017. 

3.  Union  and  Equality.— The  Jews  interpreted 
His  words  ‘  My  Father  worketh  even  until  now 
and  I  work  ’  as  making  Himself  equal  with  God, 
and  He  did  not  correct  them  (Jn  517- 18).  ‘land 
the  Father  are  one  ’  (eV  iapev)  implies  one  essence 
not  one  Person  ( 1030),  cf.  5s3  1033  147f-  1711,  21f-.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Paul  associates  Him  with  the  Father  as  the  ground 
of  the  Church’s  being  and  the  source  of  spiritual 
grace  and  peace,  in  any  other  terms  than  as 
ascribing  to  Him  a  coequal  Godhead  (1  Th  l1  3llf-, 

2  Th  l1,  2  Co  1314),  cf.  Pll  2,;  (oty  apiraypov  pypaaro 
rb  elvaL  tea  8eip). 

4.  Subordination  and  Dependence  —  such  as 
belong  to  the  filial  relation — are  also  clearly  implied 
in  Jn  519  (‘The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing  :  for  what  things 
soever  he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doetli  in  like 
manner’),  and  in  Jn  1428  (‘The  Father  is  greater 
than  I’),  cf.  also  Jn  522-  26  637.  So  in  Epp.  ‘All 
things  are  yours  ;  and  ye  are  Christ’s  ;  and  Christ 
is  God’s’  (l'Co  321-  23),  cf.  1  Co  ll3  1528. 

5.  Universal  Power  is  frequently  claimed  by 
Christ  as  His  even  on  earth,  although  it  could  not 
be  fully  exercised  until  after  the  Ascension  (Lk 
1022  II  Jn  1615).  He  is  given  authority  (efowrta)  over 
all  flesh  (Jn  172)  ;  ‘  All  authority  hath  been  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth’  (Mt  2818),  cf.  Jn 
335  133.  Accordingly  St.  Peter  describes  Him  as 
‘  Lord  of  all  ’  (Ac  103(i) ;  He  is  ‘  over  all  ’  (Ro  95) ;  and 
the  ‘head  of  all  principality  and  power’  (Col  210). 

*  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  87. 

t  See  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  233-238. 

{  The  Words  of  Jems,  p.  190  (Eng.  tr.). 
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He  is  present  still  with  His  Church  though  invisible 
(Mt  1820  2820,  cf.  1  Co  54),  ruling  and  guiding  (Ac  910 
22:s  2311,  and  cf.  the  letters  to  the  Churches,  Rev 

2.  3). 

6.  Divine  Consciousness  and  Knowledge.  — 

Jesus  claimed  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  revealing  Him  (Mt  1 127). 
He  spoke  of  heavenly  things  which  could  only  be 
known  by  Divine  consciousness  (Mt  1810-  19,  Lk 
1510,  Jn  3'2  14’).  He  was  the  great  Prophet  which 
was  to  come  (Jn  614,  Ac  322),  the  fullest  revealer  of 
God’s  will  (He  l2),  but  He  differed  essentially  from 
even  the  highest  prophets,  in  that  He  spoke  with 
authority  as  from  Himself,  and  never  introduced 
His  message  by  such  words  as  ‘Thus  saith  the 
Lord.’  ‘  In  him  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hidden  ’  (Col  23).  He  knew  ( Jn  184) 
and  made  known  the  details  of  His  Passion  and 
Resurrection  (Mk  831  931  1033  etc.,  cf.  148- 9).  He 
foretold  the  sufferings  of  His  disciples  (Mt  1018f-)> 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  1943,  44  2121),  events 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world  (Mt  24  ||)  and  the 
judgment  of  mankind  (see  below).  Here  too  may 
be  mentioned  His  power  of  knowing  the.  thoughts 
of  men.  Such  knowledge  is  described  both  as  rela¬ 
tive,  acquired  (yivwoKeiv,  cf.  Mk  28),  and  absolute, 
possessed  (eiSeva i,  cf.  Jn  661,  Lk  1 117),  cf.  Lk  739'  40 
947.  He  seems  to  be  addressed  as  KapSioynuarys  in 
Ac  l24,  which  agrees  with  what  is  told  as  to  His 
supernatural  'knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  persons,  cf.  Jn  224-  25  (‘  He  knew  all  men.  .  .  . 
he  himself  knew  what  was  in  man’),  also  Lk  195, 
Jn  l48  418- 29  684  lln- 14.  Itappears  also  with  regard 
to  things  (Mt  1727  212  2618,  Lk  54'6,  cf.  Jn  218). 
Whether  such  passages  imply  absolute  omniscience, 
or  omniscience  conditioned  by  human  nature,, de¬ 
pends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  Kenosis  (see  West- 
cott,  Add.  Note  on  Jn  224  ;  Gore,  Bamp.  Led.  p.  147). 

7.  Self-assertion  and  Exclusive  Claims.— His 
works  were  such  as  no  other  man  did  (Jn  1524), 
His  words  shall  outlast  heaven  and  earth  (Mt2435), 
men  will  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  Him  (Mt 
723  1032),  and  by  their  belief  or  unbelief  on  Him 
(Mk  1616,  Jn  64u  1248).  He  requires  the  forsaking 
of  everything  which  may  prove  a  hindrance  to 
following  Him  (Mt  821  1037,  Mk  1021,  Lk  1428). 
Suffering  and  loss  incurred  for  His  Name’s  sake 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  Regeneration  (Mt  1929  ||), 
even  now  those  who  suffer  for  His  sake  are  blessed 
(Mt  510f  ).  He  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Jn  812  95  1246),  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 
(Jn  146).  Eternal  life,  spiritual  strength,  and 
growth  can  come  only  from  union  with  Him  and 
feeding  on  Him  (Jn  540  651(-  1028  154-  6  172).  He  is 
the  Giver  of  rest  and  peace  (Mt  1 128,  Jn  1427).  And 
such  claims  are  endorsed  by  St.  John  (Jn  l9,  1  Jn 
512)  and  St.  Paul  (Ro  8\  Ph  413,  1  Ti  l12). 

ii.  Attributes  belonging  to  the  Union  of 
the  TWO  Natures.— 1.  Mediation.— There  is  a 
twofold  Mediatorial  activity  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  God  which  must  be  distinguished  ;  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  proceeding 
from  God  all-creating  and  all-sustaining  ;  and  that 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  the  Christ,  leading  back 
to  God  and  transforming  the  relation  of  contrast 
into  one  of  union,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.* 
The  former  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  latter 
appeal's  in  passages  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
delivering  ns  from  sin  and  Satan  (Jn  1231,  32,  He 
214-  )S,  1  Jn  35-  8),  as  obtaining  for  us  eternal  life 
(Jn  314f-  651,  Ro  623  etc.),  as  procuring  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  1418-  *,  Ac  233,  Tit 
33- 6  etc.),  conferring  Christian  graces  (1  Co  l4f-,  Eph 
l3- 4  etc.),  and  acting  as  our  representative  High 
Priest  (He  414  72M-  etc.).f  The  title  ‘Mediator’ 
(yuectr^s)  occurs  in  1  Ti  25,  He  86  916  1224. 

*  See  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  J  180. 

f  Hale,  Atonement,  p.  451. 


2.  Sovereignty.— One  object  of  Christ’s  coming 
was  to  found  a  world-wide  imperishable  society, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  was  foretold  in  prophecy  as  King  (Zee 
99,  cf.  Mt  216).  He  Himself  spoke  of  His  Kingdom 
(Mt  1341  1628,  Lk  2230)  and  accepted  the  title  from 
Pilate,  but  explained  that  it  was  ‘  not  of  this 
world’  (Jn  IS38-  37).  Satan  tempted  Him  to  ante¬ 
date  it  by  a  short  but  sinful  method  (Mt  48-  9). 
He  is  ‘  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  ’  (Rev  1918, 
cf.  II15). 

Dalman  ( Words  of  Jesus,  p.  133  f.)  thinks,  assuming  an 
Aramaic  original,  that  ir  tjj  /S our.  poo  or  teuTo'C  would  have  to 
be  rendered  ‘  when  I  am  King,’  etc.,  and  Lk  23i2  ‘  as  King  ’  ;  of. 
Dn  C29  E'in’1  mAa?  ‘  in  the  reign  of  Darius.’  On  the  ‘  origi¬ 
nality  ’  and  ‘  audacity  ’  of  Christ’s  design  to  form  a  world-wide 
kingdom  see  Liddon,  Bamp.  Beet,  iii.;  Eece  Homo,  ch.  v. 

3.  Consciousness  of  His  Mission  was  ever  present 
to  His  mind.  Frequently  He  uses  such  expressions 
as  ‘  the  Father  that  sent  me’  (Jn  644  816,  cf.  2021), 

‘  Him  that  sent  me’  (Jn  733  1244  16s),  ‘  I  am  sent’ 
(Mt  1524,  Lk  443).  There  was  the  sense  of  purpose 
in  His  life,  ‘  To  this  end  am  I  come  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ’  (Jn  1837) ; 
it  is  implied  in  the  repeated  use  of  ‘must’  (5e2j, 
implying  ‘  moral  obligation,  especially  that  con¬ 
straint  which  arises  from  Divine  appointment  ’ 
(Grimm-Thayer,  see  Mk  831,  Lk  244S  TR,  Jn  3U 
etc.);  and  cf.  Lk  951  ‘He  steadfastly  set  (Arnjptfe) 
his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.’ 

4.  Sinlessness. — While  He  had  the  most  perfect 
appreciation  of  sin  and  holiness,  while  He  pre¬ 
scribed  repentance  and  conversion,  rebuking  all 
self-righteousness  and  pride.  He  was  absolutely 
without  any  consciousness  of  sin  or  need  of  re¬ 
pentance  in  Himself.  He  claimed  to  be  free  from 
it  (Jn  1430) ;  He  challenged  examination  and  con¬ 
viction  (Jn  846) ;  He  could  say  at  the  end:  ‘I 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished 
the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do’  (Jn  174, 
cf.  Jn  S29  1930,  Mt  317 175;  and  as  to  His  best  disciples, 
Lk  1710).  The  truth  of  His  claim  was  testified  by 
His  forerunner  (Mt  314),  most  intimate  friends  (Jn 
l14),  enemies  (Mk  1455f-),  judges  (Jn  1838,  Mt  2724 
etc.,  Lk  2315),  and  betrayer  (Mt  274) — on  Mk  1018 
see  the  Commentaries.  Christ’s  moral  perfection 
is  recognized  everywhere  in  the  Epistles :  4  who 
knew  no  sin ’-(2  Co  521) ;  ‘who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth’  (1  P  222).  He  is 
holy  (&yt os,  Ac  314,  Rev  37  ;  oaios,  He  726),  righteous 
(51/caios,  1  P  318,  1  Jn  21),  pure  (ay v6s,  1  Jn  3s),  guile¬ 
less  and  undefiled  (Sxa/cor,  apiavros,  He  726)  ;  cf. 
He  415,  1  Jn  35,  1  P  l19. 

5.  Glory. — St.  John,  summing  up  his  experience, 
writes :  ‘  We  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  from  the  Father  ’  ( Jn  l14) ;  here  many 
find  a  reference  to  the  Sliekinah  (note  ia-K^vunrev) 
and  interpret  56f a  as  the  ‘  totality  of  the  Divine 
attributes’  (cf.  Liddon,  BL2  232);  others,  as  ‘a  glory 
which  corresponded  with  His  filial  relation  to  the 
Father  even  when  He  had  laid  aside  His  divine 
glory’  (Westcott).  Isaiah  in  his  vision  saw  His  glory 
(Jn  1241),  it  was  manifested  in  His  ‘  signs  ’  (Jn  211), 
and  at  the  Transfiguration  (2  P  l17).  In  some 
sense  it  was  laid  aside  or  veiled  at  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  175),  but  Christ  constantly  spoke  of  it  as  re¬ 
gained  by  means  of  His  death  and  resurrection 
(Jn  1223  1331  171, 5),  cf.  Jn  1218,  Ph  321,  and  Rev  5 12 
(‘Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  receive 
the  power  and  riches  .  .  .  and  glory  and  blessing  ’). 
He  will  come  hereafter  in  His  glory  as  Judge  (Mt 
2531),  cf.  Mt  1928,  1  P  4'3 ;  and  in  Epp.  He  is  styled 
‘  the  Lord  of  glory  ’  (1  Co  28,  Ja  21). 

6.  Salvation. — His  mission  on  earth  was  ‘  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost’  (Lk  1910,  cf. 
96li,  Jn  317,  1  Ti  l15),  it  was  implied  in  His  very 
name  (Mt  l21).  He  is  the  author  (apxyyfa,  He  2'" ; 
ainos,  5°)  of  salvation.  Twice  only  is  the  full  title 
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‘  Saviour  of  the  world’  given  (Jn  442,  1  Jn  414,  cf. 
1  Ti  410),  but  ‘  Saviour  ’  is  found  frequently  (Lk  2U, 
cf.  230,_Ac  531  13-3,  Ph  320,  2  P  318  etc.).  In  this 
connexion  may  be  noted  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins  which  He  claimed  on  earth  as  Son  of  Man  ;  see 
His  words  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  the 
comment  of  the  bystanders  (Mt  9-f ),  and  to  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk  748),  cf.  Ac  531  1043. 

7.  Judgment. — One  of  the  most  momentous  at¬ 
tributes  is  the  power  of  judging  mankind,  involving 
complete  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  circumstances  of  all  men  (cf.  1  Co  45). 
That  such  should  be  His  work  was  foretold  by 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  312)  and  asserted  by  Himself 
(Mt  1  627  2531  etc.,  cf.  Rev  221'-’).  It  is  committed  to 
Him  by  the  Father  (Jn  522),  because  He  is  a  son  of 
man  (Jn  527  RVm),  and  His  disciples  should  watch, 
making  supplication  that  they  may  prevail  ...  to 
stand  before  Him  (Lk  2136).  He  is  ‘  ordained  by 
God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead’  (Ac  1042, 
cf.  IT31,  2  Ti  41),  and  before  His  judgment-seat  we 
all  must  be  made  manifest  (2  Co  510,  cf.  Ro  1410). 

8.  Supreme  Power. — He  exercised  power  over 
nature  (Jn  2”,  Mt  82B  1425  2119,  Mk  635f-,  Lk  54f-). 
His  various  miracles  of  healing  showed  His  power 
over  disease.  Sometimes  the  cure  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  His  touch  (Mt  83- 15  2034,  Lk  2251) ;  some¬ 
times  the  sufferer  touched  Him  (Mk  52\  Lk  619)  ; 
it  was  wrought  by  a  word  (Mt  1213)  ;  or  by  visible 
and  tangible  means  (Jn  fl5- 7) ;  and  even  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  (Mt  813,  Mk  730,  Jn  450).  Three  instances  of 
power  over  death  are  recorded  (Mk  541,  Lk  714, 
Jn  1 14S) ;  cf.  Mt  ll6.  His  power  also  over  evil 
spirits  was  shown  in  many  cases  and  acknowledged 
by  them  (Mk  l24  57,  Lk  433  etc.,  cf.  Ac  1038).  He 
was  the  One  stronger  than  the  strong  man,  Lk 
ll22,  cf.  Mt  410- 1!.  He  excited  astonishment  in  the 
people  (noted  chiefly  in  Mk.  and  Lk.).  It  was 
caused  by  His  teaching  (Mt  728,  Mk  l22).  His 
words  of  grace  (Lk  422,  cf.  Jn  715-  46),  and  the 
authority  with  which  He  spoke  (Lk  432);  in  these 
instances  Oavpafiv  and  tuvXrjaa-eadai  are  used. 
The  effects  produced  by  His  miracles  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  similar  words  of  amazement — davpa- 
fiv  (Mt  1531,  Mk  520,  Lk  ll14,  Jn  721) ;  isvXja- 
creaffai  (Mk  7s7,  Lk  943) ;  dapfios  and  erffap/Bt iadai 
(Mk  915,  Lk  4s6)  ;  iKtTTatns  and  efiaraadai  (Mk  212, 
CkS2^58);  <p6{3os  (Lk  526  716).  Among  the  disciples 
the  same  feelings  were  caused  :  ‘  they  were  sore 
amazed  in  themselves’  (\iav  ifurravTo,  Mk  651); 
‘  being  afraid  they  marvelled  ’  (<t>of3r)0lvres  etiavp- 
aaav,  Lk  S25) ;  ‘  they  were  amazed  (edapp ovvro)  and 
astonished  exceedingly  ’  ^tvX-qaaovTo,  Mk  1024-  2S) ; 
‘they  were  amazed  (edapftovvTo)  and  afraid’  (e<pop- 
ovvto)  on  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  1032). 

9.  Dignity.  -An  attribute  commanding  respect 
and  reverence  is  closely  connected  with  the  above. 
The  Baptist  declared  Christ  to  be  immeasurably 
above  himself  (Jn  l27),  while  Christ  described  him 
as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  because  His  fore¬ 
runner  (Mt  ll9-10);  the  disciples  ‘were  afraid  to 
ask  him  ’  (Mk  9s2,  cf.  Jn  427) ;  those  who  came  to 
arrest  Him  fell  to  the  ground  (Jn  186,  cf  1039  RV), 
and  Pilate  was  the  more  afraid  hearing  His  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  198) ;  note  His  silence 
(Mt  2662f-,  Mk  153f-,  Lk  239).  Other  feelings,  how¬ 
ever,  than  reverence  for  His  dignity  were  also 
excited,  e.g.  repulsion  in  the  demoniacs  (Lk  433) 
and  in  the  Gerasenes  (Mk  517) ;  wrath  (Lk  428) ; 
shame  in  His  adversaries,  jug  in  the  multitude 
(Lk  1317) ;  consciousness  of  unworthiness  in  the 
centurion  (Mt  88),  and  of  sinfulness  in  Petei 
(Lk  58). 

10.  Restraint  in  the  use  of  Power. — This  attri¬ 
bute  is  strongly  marked.  Christ  never  used  His 
Divine  power  for  llis  own  benefit  (Mt  42f-)  nor  for 
destroying  life  (on  apparent*  Exceptions,  Mk  513, 
Mt  2119,  see  Comm.).  Re  restrained  it  that  the 
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Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  (Mt  26s4),  and  His 
exercise  of  it  was  often  limited  by  want  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  those  present  (Mt  1358). 

iii.  Attributes  belonging  to  Christ’s  true 
Human  Nature. — Becoming  truly  man,  He  took 
upon  Him  our'  nature  as  the  Fall  had  left  it,  with 
its  limitations,  its  weaknesses,  and  its  ordinary 
feelings  so  far  as  they  are  not  tainted  by  sin. 
He  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  all  things 
was  made  like  unto  His  brethren  (He  214-  17,  cf.  Ro 
83).  He  possessed  a  true  human  will,  but  ever 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  will  (Jn  638, 
Mt  2639) ;  a  human  soul  {jvxv*  Mt  26s8,  Jn  1227)  and 
a  human  spirit  (veeupa,  Mk  28,  Lk  2348,  Jn  ll33,  1  P 
318) ;  He  Avas  representative  Man  (1  Co  1522) ;  all 
Avhich  is  implied  in  ‘  the  Word  became  flesh  ’  (6 
A070S  a&ff  iflvero,  Jn  l14).  The  Permanence  of  His 
Manhood  is  evident  since  He  Avas  recognized  after 
the  Resurrection  (cf.  Jn  2027)  and  ascended  with 
His  glorified  body  into  Heaven  ;  there  He  inter¬ 
cedes  as  our  High  Priest  (He  414  etc.),  and  will  one 
day  come  again  in  like  manner  as  He  Avas  seen  to 
go  into  heaven  (Ac  l11). 

1.  Limitation  of  Power  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  Incarnation  ;  it  is  noted  especially  by  St  Mark, 
avIio  has  several  passages  expressing  inability  (oi> 
duvaadcu,  Mk  l45  7" 4  and  65,  which  compare  Avith  Mt 
13s8). 

2.  Limitation  of  Knowledge  is  distinctly  asserted 
by  Jesus  Himself  on  one  point  (Mt  243S  RV,  Mk 
1332,  cf.  Ac  l7,  He  1013).  In  His  childhood  He  greAv, 

‘  becoming  full  of  wisdom  ’  (vXr/povptvov) ;  He  ad¬ 
vanced  (vpotKovrt)  in  Avisdom  (Lk  240-  52) ;  the  story 
of  the  fig-tree  implies  that  He  expected  to  find 
fruit  (9)\8ti>  ei  &pa  tvp-qati  ti  iv  avr-p,  Mk  ll13).  He 
prayed  as  if  the  future  Avere  not  clear  (Mt  2639)  ; 
He  asked  questions  for  information  (Mt  928,  Mk  638 
823-  27  921,  Lk  830,  Jn  ll34),  cf.  Mk  ll11- 

3.  Astonishment  aod  Surprise.— In  tAvo  cases 
only  is  Jesus  said  to  have  marvelled  (6a.vpd.fiv,  Mk 
6s,  Lk  79),  but  surprise  is  implied  at  His  parents 
(Lk  249) ;  at  the  disciples’  sloAvness  of  faith  and 
understanding  (Mk  440  718) ;  at  the  sleep  of  Simon 
(Mk  1437) ;  cf.  Mk  1433  Avhere  a  very  strong  Avoid 
is  used  of  the  Agony  (tKOapjtiadai,  to  be  ‘  struck 
with  amazement’). 

4.  Need  of  Prayer  and  Communion  with  the 
Father  is  apparent  from  many  passages.  Some¬ 
times  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  (Lk  612). 
It  Avas  associated  Avith  great  events  in  His  life  (Lk 
321  0i2. 13  9i8.28(  Jn  1227;  Mt  2636f-||,  cf.  He  57) ;  it  is 
mentioned  after  days  of  busy  labour  (Mt  1423,  Mk 
l35,  Lk  516).  He  ottered  thanks  also  (Mt  ll25,  Jn 
ll41).  Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples  (Lk  2232, 
Jn  17),  and  taught  them  to  pray  (Mt  69,  Lk  ll2), 
but  He  never  gathered  them  to  pray  with  Him. 
Compare  also  Mt  1419  1913,  Lk  ll1  2430  etc. 

5.  Temptation  was  a  reality  to  Jesus  (Mt  41'11  |j), 
Satan  left  Him  only  for  a  season  (Lk  413 ;  cf.  Lk 
2253,  J11  1430).  It  came  also  from  Peter  (Mt  1623) 
and  His  enemies  (Lk  ll53);  cf.  Lk  2228  {ir  rots 
vtipa.ap.ois  pov ) ;  He  was  ‘in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  Ave  are,  yet  Avithout  sin  ’  (x^/ais  apaprias,  He  415). 

6.  Suffering  came  from  such  temptation  (He 
218) ;  but  the  Avoid  vaaxtiv  is  specially  used  of  the 
last  days  of  His  earthly  life.  Thus  the  prophecy 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah  was  fulfilled 
(Mk  912,  Lk  2426-46 ;  cf.  ei  vadriros  6  Xpiards,  Ac  2623). 
Peter’s  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi  marked  the 
time  Avhen  Jesus  began  to  emphasize  this  side  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  (Mt  1621,  cf.  Mt  417).  The 
only  absolute  use  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  occurs 
in  Lk  2210.  (See  ‘SorroAv’  beloAv.)  By  suffering 
He  learned  the  moral  discipline  of  human  experi¬ 
ence,  He  was  ‘  made  perfect’  and  ‘learned  obedi¬ 
ence  ’  (He  210  58-9),  so  that  He  can  be  a  pattern  and 
example  for  Christians  (1  P  221,  1  J11  26  33).  He 
exhibited  faith  (He  32- 6)  and  trust  (J11  ll41f-,  He  213) 
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in  the  highest  forms.  He  is  the  ‘author  and  per- 
fecter  (a pxvyos  Kai  reXeiwri js)  of  our  faith’  (He  122), 
‘the  perfect  example — perfect  in  realization  and 
effect — of  that  faith  which  we  are  to  imitate  trust¬ 
ing  in  Him  ’  (Westcott).  Submission  and  Obedience 
He  showed  to  Mary  and  Joseph  also  (Lk  251),  and 
to  His  Heavenly  Father  (Mt  2642) ;  cf.  Ro  519.  The 
purpose  of  His  life  was  summed  up  in  the  words 
‘  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  ’  (He  107). 

7.  Liability  to  Human  Infirmities. — Jesus  experi¬ 
enced  hunger  (Mt  42  2118,  cf.  Jn  431) ;  thirst  (Jn  47 
1928,  cf.  Mt  2T34) ;  weariness  and  pain :  ‘  being 
wearied  (KeKoxiaKibs)  with  His  journey  He  sat  thus 
(ourws)  by  the  well’  (Jn  4s);  in  the  boat  He  ‘fell 
asleep’  (dipdxvaicre,  Lk  823) ;  in  the  Garden  there 
appeared  an  angel  strengthening  Him  (iviaxdaiv, 
Lk  2243)  ;  He  was  unable  to  carry  His  cross  (Mk 
1521),  and  it  would  seem  that  He  Himself  required 
support  (cf.  (pepovai  v.22  with  it,dyovm  v.20) ;  cf.  2  Co 
134,  He  41B.  No  sickness  is  mentioned  (the  quot. 
in  Mt  817  can  hardly  bear  this  meaning)  ;  He  truly 
died,  but  it  was  a  voluntary  death  (Jn  1017-18  ;  and 
note  that  in  no  Gospel  is  the  word  ‘  died  ’  used  of 
His  passing  from  life) ;  cf.  Ro  69  ‘  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him  ’  (ovk Itl  Kvpiedei),  and  Ac  2M. 

8.  Sorrow. — The  prophecy  -was  amply  fulfilled 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  ‘  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.’  Sorrow  was  inevitable  for 
one  who  had  such  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
so  sympathized  with  its  woes  (cf.  Jn  ll33'38).  It 
came  also  from  ‘  the  gainsaying’  (dvnXoyia)  of  sinners 
(He  123,  cf.  1  P  221f-).  One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  grief  is  misunderstanding  of  motive  and  action, 
which  He  experienced  in  abundance.  On  one 
occasion  His  relatives  spoke  of  Him  as  ‘mad’ 
(i&tjTT),  Mk  321) ;  His  enemies  said  He  had  a  demon 
and  was  mad  (Jn  1020),  and  ascribed  His  works  to 
Beelzebub  (Lk  ll15).  There  was  disappointment 
also  (Lk  1334,  Jn  540).  The  knowledge  of  what 
was  coming  cast  a  shadow  on  His  life  (Lk  1250,  Jn 
1227),  it  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  1032) ;  at  the  Last 
Supper  He  was  troubled  in  spirit  (irapdxdg,  Jn  1321)  ; 
it  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Agony 
— Mt  26s7  tjp^aro  Xvxeladai  Kai  dS-ppioveiv,  the  latter 
expressing  ‘  utter  loneliness,  desertion,  and  desolate¬ 
ness’  (Edersheim)  ;  Mk  1433  -ffp^aro  tKOagfieiadai  Kai 
dSpgoveiv  ;  Lk  2244  yevigevos  tv  aywviq.,  and  the 
Bloody  Sweat ;  His  soul  was  xepiXvxos  tc os  davdxov 
(Mt  2638) ;  the  strong  word  dxeaxdadg  ‘was  parted’ 
is  used  in  Lk  2241  as  if  the  separation  itself  caused 
grief ;  and  the  sorrow  culminated  in  the  heart¬ 
broken  cry  on  the  cross  (Mt  27 46).  Cf.  He  57 
p.erd  Kpavyhs  iaxopa s  Kai  SaKpdwv. 

9.  Joy. — It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however, 
to  regard  His  whole  life  as  one  of  continuous  over¬ 
whelming  sorrow.*  Our  accounts  deal  almost 
entirely  with  the  last  three  years,  and  surely 
there  must  have  been  much  real  happiness  in  the 
previous  thirty  years  spent  in  honest  work  amid 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Nazareth,  especially 
as  He  was  conscious  of  no  stain  of  guilt  or  failure 
in  duty,  and  felt  no  remorse.  Even  in  the  Gospels 
we  see  His  pure  appreciation  of  nature  and  of 
children’s  games.  It  is  once  recorded  that  He 
rejoiced  in  spirit  (riyaXXidaaTo,  Lk  1021),  and  several 
times  He  used  ‘joy’  (xapd  and  xa-'LPw)  of  Himself 
(Jn  llIj  1511  1713,  cf.  Lk  155-  w).  He  must  have  felt 
joy  in  communion  with  His  Father  (Mt  ll25,  Jn 
1 141),  and  in  the  consciousness  of  success  (Lk  1018, 
Jn  IB33).  Complaisance  appears  in  His  praise  of 
the  centurion  (Mt  810)  and  His  words  to  Simon 
(Mt  1617) ;  cf.  Mt  2116,  Lk  194",  Jn  432.  So  He  122 
(  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  he  endured 
the  cross’)..  See  ‘Sociability’  (22). 

10.  Humility  and  Meekness. — These  were  shown 
in  the  circumstances  of  llis  childhood  (Lk  224-51)  ; 

See  Brooks,  New  Starts  in  Life,  Sermon  on  ‘  Joy  and  Sorrow.’ 
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during  His  ministry  He  was  homeless  (Mt  820),  and 
sometimes  without  money  (Mt  1727,  cf.  Lk  83).  He 
describes  Himself  as  ‘meek  and  lowly  of  heart’ 
(xpgos  Kai  raxeivos,  Mt  ll29)  ;  cf.  Jn  l29,  2  Co  101  (did 
T7J9  xpq.0Tr]T0%  Kai  exieiKeias  tou  Xpiarov).  ‘  Though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor 
(ex- rdix^rae,  2  Co  89) ;  He  ‘emptied  himself’  (eavrov 
tKtvwae,  Ph  27,  see  whole  passage).  His  life  was 
one  of  unselfish  ministry  to  others  (Mt  2028,  Jn 
134f-,  Lk  2227- 51  ;  cf.  2328  and  the  first  three  ‘  Words 
on  the  Cross’).  He  ‘ pleased  not  himself’  (Ro  153), 
and  ‘  He  gave  himself  up  for  us’  (Eph  52). 

11.  Patience  and  Longsuffering  are  seen  in 
Lk  955  23s4,  Jn  1811-23;  He  left  us  the  example  of 
His  patience  (IP  220-21,  He  121-2);  cf.  2  Th  35 
(Lightfoot’s  Notes  on  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  in  loc.)  and 
1  Ti  l16. 

12.  Compassion. — His  compassion  (axXayxv'feaOai) 
is  often  noticed  ;  it  led  Him  to  send  out  the  Twelve 
(Mt  936),  to  heal  the  sick  (Mt  1414),  to  feed  the  4000 
(Mt  1532),  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  (Mt  2034),  to 
touch  the  leper  (Mk  I41),  to  teach  (Mk  634),  and  to 
restore  the  widow’s  son  (Lk  71S).  Cf.  also  Lk  l78, 
Mk  922,  Ph  l8.  In  AV  ‘  compassion  ’  stands  also  for 
iXeeiv  (Mk  519)  and  gerpioxadeiv  (He  52).  His  mercy 
is  appealed  to  (eXeeiv)  by  the  Canaanite  woman 
(Mt  1522),  Bartimseus  (Mk  1047),  and  the  ten  lepers 
(Lk  1713).  He  is  a  High  Priest  who  can  be  ‘  touched 
with  the  feeling  (crv/xxadijo-ai)  of  our  infirmities  ’  (He 
415)  ;  cf.  Mt  817. 

13.  Tender  Thoughtfulness  appears  in  Mt  177 
2810,  Mk  631-  48,  Jn  61U  (RV)  188  2015.  Cf.  the  story 
of  J aims’  daughter,  Mk  536-  40- 41  • 43  (on  Mk  725£',  see 
Comm. ). 

14.  Pity. — In  the  story  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  mingled  pity  and  anger  appear 
(o-vXXvxou/xevos,  Mk  35).  Twice  He  is  recorded  to 
have  sighed  (t  private,  Mk  734  ;  avaarevd^as  rip 
xvedgaTi,  812).  Twice  He  wept  for  others  (eKXavcrev, 
Lk  1941 ;  iSdKpvaev,  Jn  ll35;  cf.  He  57,  under 
‘  Sorrow  ’  above).  He  was  accustomed  to  give  alms 
to  the  poor  (Jn  125  1329).  Cf.  Lk  1334  22fll. 

15.  LoYe. — He  showed  His  affection  for  little 
children,  taking  them  up  in  His  arms  (Mk  936  1016, 
cf.  Mt  2116) ;  beholding  the  rich  young  ruler,  He 
loved  him  (gydxriaev,  Mk  1021) ;  He  called  the  dis¬ 
ciples  His  friends  (<piXoi,  Lk  124,  Jn  1514- 15),  whom 
He  loved  (- pydxgaev )  unto  the  end  (Jn  131,  cf.  1334 
159- 12).  Even  in  this  select  circle  there  was  one  of 
whom  it  was  specially  said  ‘Jesus  loved  him’ 
(r/yaxa,  Jn  1926  2  1  7-  20  ;  iipiXei,  Jn  202).  He  also 
loved  (tipiXei)  Lazarus  (Jn  ll3-36),  and,  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  change  of  word  (gyaxa,  Jn  ll5),  Martha 
and  Mary.  There  are  many  reff.  in  Epp.  to  His 
love  for  His  people  and  the  Church  ;  cf.  Eph  52- 
Ro  835,  2  Co  514,  it  ‘passeth  knowledge’  (Eph  319), 
from  it  true  love  may  be  learned  (1  Jn  316  RV). 

16.  Courage  and  Firmness  appear  under  various 
circumstances  in  Mt  826,  Mk  4 38-40  1032,  Lk  430,  Jn 
ll7f-  184f-  19n.  His  independence  was  well  expressed 
by  His  questioners  (Mt  2216). 

17.  Fear  in  any  unworthy  sense  (<p6f3os)  is  not 
attributed  to  Him.  In  He  57  it  is  said  that  He  was 
‘heard  for  His  godly  fear’  (euXafleia.).  Westcott 
takes  the  word  in  ‘its  noblest  sense,’  so  Alford 
‘  reverent  submission  ’  (see  note) ;  but  Grimm- 
Tliayer  prefers  to  render  as  ‘  fear,  anxiety,  dread  ’ ; 

‘  by  using  this  more  select  word,  the  writer,  skilled 
as  he  was  in  the  Greek  tongue,  speaks  more  rever¬ 
ently  of  the  Son  of  God  than  if  he  had  used  <p6fios.’ 
Caution ,  however,  is  often  noted  ;  cf.  His  with¬ 
drawals  before  opposition  (Mk  37  724,  Jn  71  ll54), 
also  Jn  615  and  the  directions  about  the  place  of 
the  Last  Supper  (Lk  2210). 

18.  Desire  (txidvgia,  see  art.  Desire)  is  once 
used  of  Himself  (Lk  2215),  and  a  longing  for  sym¬ 
pathy  is  apparent  irt  His  bringing  of  the  three  into 
the  Garden  and  His  returning  to  them  between 
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His  prayers  (Mt  26S7f  ) :  ‘in  magnis  tentationibus 
juvat  solitudo,  sed  tamen  ut  in  propinquo  sint 
amici’  (Bengel). 

19.  That  lie  felt  shame  at  hearing  a  foul  story 
seems  a  fair  inference  from  Jn  86f-  (see  Ecce  Homo, 
eh.  ix.  end).  He  Himself  says,  ‘Whosoever  shall 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  he  ashamed’  (tircucrxvvOticreTtxi,  Lk 
926) ;  cf.  He  12". 

20.  Anger  and  Indignation  He  often  showed, 
though  dpyri  is  attributed  to  Him  in  only  one 
passage  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  35 ;  cf.  6py g  too  ’A pvtov, 
Rev  616).  He  was  ‘moved  with  indignation’  at 
the  action  of  the  disciples  {gyavai tr-gae,  Mk  1014) ; 
possibly  this  should  also  he  the  translation  of 
ipPpipdcrdai  in  Jn  ll33-38  (RVm),  on  which  see 
notes  of  Westcott  and  Godet.  The  same  word 
is  rendered  ‘strictly  charge’  (‘threateningly  to 
enjoin,’  Grimm-Thayer)  in  Mt  930,  Mk  l43.  His  re¬ 
bukes  (fin Tip.av)  are  noted  (Mt  828,  Mk  l'28,  Lk  4s9). 
Cf.  also  Mk  540  ll21,  Jn  2IS,  Mt  2112.  Sometimes  he 
used  Irony  and  Sarcasm :  Lk  531,  Mk  79  (xaXtDs 
ddereire) ;  Lk  1332  (‘that  fox’);  Lk  1622  (‘and  was 
buried’  [‘a  sublime  irony,’  Trench]).  Hypocrisy 
excited  His  deepest  abhorrence.  Cf.  the  Woes  on 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Mt  23l;!f-  |l  ending  ‘ye 
serpents,  ye  offspring  of  vipers’ ;  also  Mt  1234. 

21.  Attractiveness  appears  in  the  readiness  of 
many  whom  He  called  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
Him.  The  common  people  ‘  heard  him  gladly  ’ 
(Mk  1237,  cf.  Lk  1948,  Jn  1219) ;  publicans  and  out¬ 
casts  were  drawn  to  the  ‘  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners’  (Mk  215,  Lk  737  193) ;  two  members  at  least 
of  the  Sanhedrin  became  His  disciples  (Jn  1938- 39) ; 
and  He  foretold  how  by  His  Crucifixion  and  Resur¬ 
rection  this  attractiveness  would  attain  universal 
sway  (Jn  1232).  See  art.  Attraction. 

22.  Sociability. — In  this  respect  Jesus  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  Baptist,  which  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  (Lk  733-34).  He  accepted  invitations 
from  Pharisees  (Lk  736  ll37  I4l)  and  from  Publicans 
(Mt  910,  cf.  Lk  195f-).  In  the  home  at  Bethany  He 
was  a  welcome  guest  (Lk  1038).  His  first  ‘sign’ 
was  wrought  at  a  marriage  feast  (Jn  21),  and  much 
of  His  parabolic  teaching  was  suggested  by  feasts 
and  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  ;  cf.  Mt  222  25 “• 14, 
Lk  1416  1912. 

23.  His  Catholicity  is  to  he  noted  finally. 
Though  a  Jew  on  the  human  side,  yet  He  rose 
entirely  above  all  merely  national  limits.  ‘  He 
can  he  equally  claimed  by  both  sexes,  by  all  classes, 
by  all  men  of  all  nations.’*  Even  in  His  earthly 
ministry,  though  necessarily  confined  to  His  own 
nation  (Mt  1524),  His  sympathy  went  beyond  these 
hounds;  cf.  Mt  8«-  1522t-,  Lk  1033f-  171'8,  Jn  423-  35 
1016  1220f- 47.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
‘they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
from  the  north  and  south  ’  (Lk  1329) ;  cf.  Mk  1310 
and  His  last  command,  Mt  2819.  So  each  race  of 
men  as  it  is  gathered  into  the  Church  finds  in  Him 
its  true  ideal. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  us  a  Person  in  whom 
Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  joined 
with  the  highest  and  holiest  type  of  manhood. 
The  portrait  is  ‘such  as  no  human  being  could 
have  invented.  .  .  .  We  could  not  portrav  such  an 
image  without  some  features  which  would  betray 
their  origin,  being  introduced  by  our  limited,  erring, 
sinful  minds.  .  .  .  And  least  of  all  could  Jews  have 
done  so  ;  for  this  was  not  by  any  means  the  ideal 
of  their  minds’  (Luthardt,  Fundamental  Truths 
of  Christianity,  295  f . ,  and  notes).  See  also  artt. 
on  Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Christ,  and  on 
Names  and  Titles. 

Literature. — Sanda.v’s  ‘  Jesus  Christ,’  Ottleps  ‘  Incarnation,’ 
and  other  articles  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures 
and  Dissertations',  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures  ;  Stalker,  Imago 

*  See  Gore,  Bampton  Lcct.  168  f. 


Christi ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo  ;  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine  and  The 
Atonement',  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus  ;  Robinson  (J.  A  ), 
The  Study  of  the  Gospels ;  Robinson  (C.  H.),  Studies  in  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  D’Arcy,  Biding  Ideas  of  Our  Lord ; 
Beet,  Through  Christ  to  God ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah  ;  Commentaries  of  Westcott,  etc. 

W.  H.  Dundas. 

AUGUSTUS. — The  designation  usually  applied 
to  Caius  Octavius,  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Atia, 
grandson  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Ctesar, 
grand-nephew  of  the  Dictator  and  ultimately  his 
adopted  son  and  heir.  He  was  born  23rd  Sept. 
B.c.  63,  not  far  from  the  ‘  House’  on  the  Palatine 
afterwards  built  for  him  ;  declared  Emperor  B.C.  29 ; 
honoured  with  the  title  of  ‘  Augustus’  B.C.  27  ;  died 
19th  Aug.  A.D.  14  at  Nola,  when  he  had  almost 
reached  the  age  of  77. 

If  we  take  B.C.  6  as  the  corrected  date  for  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  we  find  that  Augustus  was  then  in 
his  58th  year,  had  already  been  Emperor  23  years, 
and  had  before  him  20  more.  Though  his  reign 
thus  runs  parallel  with  the  Christian  era  for  20 
years,  there  is  hut  a  single  allusion  to  him  in  the 
Gospel  history  (Lk  21).  In  the  NT  writings  there 
are  but  three  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
name  Augustus.  Of  these  one  only  (Ac  271)  can 
he  held  as  possibly  pointing  to  him,  the  other  two 
(Ac  2521  and  2525)  mean  the  reigning  Csesar  (RV 
‘Emperor’),  in  both  cases  Nero.  Even  that  soli¬ 
tary  allusion  to  Csesar  Augustus  might  have  had 
no  place  in  the  Gospel  record,  had  it  not  been  St. 
Luke’s  aim  to  ‘  trace  the  course  of  all  things 
accurately  from  the  first.’  In  ‘  drawing  up  his 
narrative’  he  makes  it  evident  that  Nazareth,  not 
Bethlehem,  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
that  the  ‘  enrolment,’  originating  in  a  decree  of 
Caesar  Augustus,  was  the  occasion  of  the  journey 
from  Nazareth  within  a  little  time  of  the  expected 
birth.  The  Syrian  governor  is  named  with  the 
view  of  fixing  the  date,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  Theophilus,  as  a  Roman  official,  would  have 
access  to  the  list  of  provincial  governors,  and  must 
have  at  once  understood  the  exact  period  meant. 
Thus  Augustus’  contact  with  Jesus,  so  far  as 
Scripture  deals  with  it,  begins  and  ends  with  Lk  21. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  there  is  no  further 
reference  in  the  20  years  of  contemporaneous 
history  that  followed.  The  birth  of  Jesus  took 
place  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Empire  and  in  an 
insignificant  town  of  Judah.  The  first  30  years 
of  His  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  were  spent  in  the  obscure,  even  despised, 
Nazareth.  Among  His  townsmen  He  was  known 
only  as  the  carpenter  (Mk  63),  or  the  carpenter’s 
son  (Mt  1355).  Though  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  with  the  inquiry  as  to  the  birth 
of  ‘the  King  of  the  Jews,’  ‘troubled  Herod’  and 
‘all  Jerusalem  with  him’(Mt23),  the  commotion 
caused  by  their  advent  soon  passed  with  the 
tyrant’s  death  in  B.c.  4.  Even  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  ‘  from  two  years  old  and  under  ’  in 
Bethlehem  may  never  have  been  heard  of  in  the 
palace  of  Augustus,  or,  if  heard  of,  would  have 
made  very  little  impression,  owing  to  the  many 
acts  of  cruelty  that  had  marked  Herod’s  reign. 
It  was  about  this  very  time  that  Augustus  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  ‘  better  to  be 
Herod’s  sow  than  his  son’  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4). 

For  St.  Luke,  with  his  wider  outlook  as  a  cultured  Greek 
writing  to  a  Roman  official,  it  was  quite  natural  to  give  a 
distinct  place  in  his  record  to  the  decree  about  the  census  as 
leading  up  to  the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  The  object  of  the  decree 
is  given  in  the  RV  correctly  as  ‘  an  enrolment  ’  (x-rrypcapri),  not 
necessarily  involving  ‘a  taxing’  as  well.  As  on  this  occasion  it 
did  not  lead  to  any  serious  uprising  of  the  Jews,  as  in  a.d.  6, 
it  must  have  been  only  a  census  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
Customs :  ‘  all  went  to  enrol  themselves,  every  one  to  his  own 
city.’  The  historian  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  part  only 
of  a  world-wide  enrolment  (‘  all  the  world  ’).  In  the  light  of 
later  research,  we  can  add  that  this  decree  seems  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  periodic  census  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  carefully 
chosen  language  of  St.  Luke  distinguishes  between  the  going 
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up  from  Galilee  as  an  act  once  for  all  completed  (xyifa),  and  an 
enrolment  begun  and  having  a  continuance  (ix.pfu.tn  txvth 
imypiipeirOxi).*  The  further  description  of  the  census  as  ‘the 
first’  accords  with  this,  not  the  first  under  Quirinius,  but  the  first 
of  a  series.  For  those  to  whom  St.  Luke  wrote  the  decree  was 
memorable  as  ‘the  first’  that  affected  the  Jews.  Other  enrol¬ 
ments  may  have  taken  place  before  it  under  Augustus,  as  the 
review  by  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  celebrated  Monumentum 
Ancyranum  bears,  but  there  is  no  contradiction  between  that 
and  the  Evangelist’s  testimony.  Three  distinct  censuses  are 
there  named  (in  B.c.  28,  B.c.  8,  and  in  a.d.  14).  Only  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  is  given  in  each  case,  as  ail  others  might 
not  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  the 
Emperor's  Memorials.  Important  light  has  recently  been 
thrown  on  the  system  of  enrolments  in  the  Roman  Empire 
through  the  labours  of  various  scholars  referred  to  by  Prof.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  in  his  volume  Was  Christ  horn  at  Bethlehem  ?  The  tombs 
and  even  the  dust-heaps  of  Egypt  are  proving  that  enrolments 
of  households  there  were  quite  common,  and  even  that  a  cycle 
of  14  years  was  observed.  Applying  this  cycle  to  the  period 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  we  bring  out 
well-known  dates,  B.c.  8  and  a.d.  6,  the  former  marking  a 
Roman-citizen  census  taken  by  Augustus,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  ‘great  census,'  when  the  disturbances  took  place  in 
Palestine  which  were  quelled  by  Quirinius.  There  is  thus  a 
strong  presumption,  amounting  almost  to  proof,  that  B.c.  8  is 
the  most  likely  date  for  the  issue  of  the  decree  referred  to  in 
Lk2b  The  delay  between  b.c.  8  and  B.c.  6,  so  as  to  have  it 
coincide  with  the  corrected  date  for  the  birth  of  Jesus,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  strained  relations  existing  about  the  time 
between  Augustus  and  Herod,  and  also  between  Herod  and  his 
subjects.  As  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  enrolment  of  Jews 
under  the  Empire,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  time  was  needed 
to  overcome  Jewish  scruples. 

The  real  difficulty,  however,  as  to  this  alleged  census  under 
Quirinius  lies  in  reconciling  St.  Luke’s  testimony  with  the  facts 
of  secular  history.  The  Syrian  governors  in  the  period  of  B.  c.  9-4 
are  given  by  Schiirer  as  G.  Sentius  Saturninus  (b.c.  9-6)  and 
P.  Quintilius  Varus(B.c.  6-4).  As  b.c.  4  is  the  generally  accepted 
year  of  Herod’s  death,  the  possibility  of  a  governorship  of 
Quirinius  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Caesar 
Augustus  is  thereby  excluded.  Many  therefore  have  been 
ready  to  say,  with  Mommsen,  that  St.  Luke  has  ‘  erred.’  Even 
Tertullian  is  quoted  against  the  Evangelist,  when  he  affirms 
that  an  ‘  enrolment’  was  made  by  Sentius  Saturninus.  And  yet 
his  testimony,  while  it  differs  from  that  of  St.  Luke  as  to  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  supports  none  the  less  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  census  earlier  than  the  famous  one  of  a.d.  6. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  an  earlier  as  well  as  later  governor¬ 
ship  of  Quirinius  is  now  admitted  to  be  so  strong,  that  Mommsen 
and  others  have  fully  accepted  it.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  as  to  where  we  are  to  place  it.  Important  help 
towards  the  solution  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  inscription 
discovered  at  Tivoli  in  1764,  now  preserved  in  the  Lateran 
Museum  of  Christian  Antiquities.  On  it  are  recorded  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  a  Roman  official,  with  the  honours  awarded  to  him  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  While  no  name  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  and  that  he  twice 
governed  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  The  only  one,  known  to  us,  who 
satisfies  these  conditions  is  Quirinius.  Where  then,  in  the 
interval  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  B.c.  6  or  at 
latest  b.c.  5,  are  we  to  find  room  for  his  earlier  Syrian  governor¬ 
ship?  It  must  be  between  Saturninus  and  Varus,  or  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  can  find  proofs  in 
history  of  a  double  ‘hegemony’  in  provincial  government,  we 
may  consider  that  only  there  can  the  solution  lie.  In  the 
history  of  Josephus  we  have  a  singular  confirmation  of  this  two¬ 
fold  governorship.  A  Volumnius  is  named  in  relation  to  Sentius 
Saturninus  as  *  the  hegemon  of  Caesar’  (Schiirer,  JIJP  i.  i. 
p.  350).  Why  might  not  Quirinius  have  been  the  military 
governor,  while  Saturninus  was  the  civil  administrator?  In 
view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  recent  years,  may  we  not 
hope  that  some  additional  fragment  of  the  Tiburtine  inscription 
will  be  found,  and  definitely  settle  the  much  debated  question  as 
to  the  historical  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  ?  See  art.  Census. 

Though  secular  history  from  B.C.  6  to  A.D.  14 
furnishes  us  with  no  trace  of  any  influence  having 
been  exerted  by  Augustus  on  Jesus  or  by  Jesus  on 
Augustus,  we  are  able  to  trace,  in  the  remarkable 
career  of  Augustus,  a  singular  preparation  for  the 
Christian  era.  In  nothing  is  this  more  manifest 
than  in  his  unification  of  the  Empire.  When 
Augustus  finally  defeated  Antony  at  Alexandria 
in  B.C.  31,  he  was  the  one  ruler  left  in  the  whole 
Roman  world.  The  only  adverse  influence  with 
which  he  had  thereafter  to  contend  was  found 
among  the  heads  of  the  old  families  in  the  Roman 
Senate.  In  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  12  years 
he  so  skilfully  guided  the  affairs  of  the  State,  that 
he  was  clothed  with  every  attribute  of  supremacy 
which  it  seemed  possible  for  the  State  to  bestow. 

*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  imperf.  may  point,  not  to  a 
repetition  of  the  census,  hut  simply  to  the  fact  of  its  going1  on 
for  some  time  (cf.  Winer,  Gram,  of  NT  Greek  [Eng.  tr.p,  p.  335). 
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The  title  of  ‘  Princeps  Senatus’  was  revived  in  B.C. 
29,  and  had  new  significance  given  to  it.  In  B.C.  27 
the  Senate  conferred  upon  him  the  proconsular 
imperium  for  10  years.  This  put  into  his  hands  an 
all  but  absolute  military  power  throughout  the 
empire.  At  this  same  time  he  received  the  title  of 
‘  Augustus,’  a  name  having  to  do  with  the  science 
of  augury  [or  from  augeo,  as  a»-gustus  from 
ango ],  and  suggesting  something  akin  to  religious 
veneration.  Though  even  then  he  wished  him¬ 
self  to  be  considered  as  having  a  primacy  only 
among  equals,  yet,  as  wielding  the  power  both  of 
purse  and  sword,  he  had  become  really  the  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  Nor  was  he  content  with 
this.  The  tribunicia  potestas  was  granted  to  him 
in  a  sense  more  extended  than  ever  before.  While 
he  appeared  to  assume  it  year  by  year,  it  really 
became  his  for  life,  and  was  the  symbol  of  his 
sovereign  authority,  being  used  to  mark  the  years 
of  his  reign.  In  B.c.  23  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  State  had  definitely  and  permanently  passed 
into  his  hands.  When  the  Christian  era  dawned, 
Augustus  had  for  17  years  exercised  a  dominion  un¬ 
rivalled  in  its  nature  and  extent,  entitling  it  to  be 
spoken  of  as  over  ‘  the  whole  world.’  And  yet  there 
was  no  one  in  his  day  that  felt  so  much  the  need 
of  limiting  the  extension  of  the  Empire.  Among 
his  last  instructions  there  was  one  enjoining  his 
successors  not  to  seek  enlargement,  as  it  only  made 
the  work  of  guarding  the  frontiers  more  difficult. 
One  of  his  greatest  anxieties  during  his  later  years, 
owing  to  the  deaths  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Lucius, 
and  Gaius,  had  to  do  with  the  succession  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  While  the  Christian  era  had 
not  yet  reached  its  first  decade,  he  had  only 
Tiberius,  his  step-son,  to  look  to  as  his  successor. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Augustus  had  given 
himself  to  the  development  of  a  complete  system 
of  road-supervision  for  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  celebrated  pillar  of  gilded  bronze,  the  ‘  Milli- 
arium  Aureurn,’  of  which  but  a  fragment  of  the 
marble  base  can  be  seen  to-day  near  the  ascent  of 
the  Capitol,  was  set  up  by  Augustus  on  ‘  his  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  great  survey  and  census  of  the 
Roman  world’  (Lanciani).  On  it  were  marked 
the  distances  of  all  the  principal  places  along  the 
main  roads  from  the  city  gates.  Where  these 
roads  led,  civil  government  was  found  established, 
with  a  representative  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Senate, 
and  with  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Anyone  claiming  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  had  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  C:esar,  and  could  be  assured 
of  a  safe  conduct  to  Rome.  Safe  and  compara¬ 
tively  speedy  modes  of  travel  were  assured. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  government  of  the  provinces  under 
Augustus  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  any  clear  and  full  description 
of  it.  Suetonius  ( August .  47)  has  given  us  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted  in  dividing  the  provinces  between  himself 
and  the  Senate,  in  these  words:  ‘The  provinces  which  could 
neither  he  easily  nor  safely  governed  by  annual  magistrates  he 
undertook  himself.’  In  other  words,  those  that  required  a 
strong  force  to  hold  them  in  subjection,  or  whose  frontiers  were 
exposed  to  attack  on  the  part  of  restless  and  powerful  enemies, 
he  retained  in  his  own  hands.  The  others,  which  could  be  easily 
governed  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  surrounding  peoples,  he 
handed  over  to  the  Senate.  This  arrangement  placed  in  his 
hands  almost  the  whole  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor’s  legates,  commanding  the  provincial  troops,  were  not 
only  appointed  by  him,  but  could  be  suspended  or  dismissed  at 
his  pleasure.  The  provinces  were  divided  into  groups  according 
as  they  were  administered  by  consuls,  praetors,  or  simply 
knights.  Even  those  that  appeared  to  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Senate  were  restricted  in  their  appointments  by 
the  Emperor,  as  the  list  of  those  eligible  had  to  be  submitted  to 
him,  and  all  on  the  list  must  have  served,  with  an  interval  of 
five  years,  as  consuls  or  praitors.  In  the  case  of  Syria  we  find 
an  Imperial  province  exposed  to  inroads  from  warlike  peoples 
on  its  Northern  and  Eastern  borders,  and  therefore  in  need  of  a 
military  more  than  a  civil  commander  over  it  to  act  as  its 
hegemon.  The  term  answers  best  to  our  Viceroy.  This  was  the 
position  which  Quirinius  probably  held,  and  he  would  have 
power  from  Augustus  to  allow  in  Herod's  dominions  a  census 
that  would  as  little  as  possible  offend  Jewish  prejudices. 

Each  set  of  provinces  had  its  own  separate  treasury.  Th* 
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revenues  from  the  Imperial  provinces  flowed  into  the  Emperor’s 
ftscus,  and  out  of  it  were  taken  the  enormous  sums  spent 
on  the  great  military  roads,  which  became  the  highways  for 
Christianity.  To  the  Senate,  Augustus  granted  the  right  of 
minting  copper  only,  reserving  gold  and  silver  for  the  Imperial 
treasury.  As  the  result  of  these  and  other  measures  the  Em¬ 
pire  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  Augustus  also  bestowed  great 
care  on  the  selection  of  his  legates,  closely  watched  over  their 
administration,  and  made  it  all  hut  impossible  for  a  corrupt 
governor  to  escape  swift  punishment.  To  this  in  great  measure 
the  Empire  owed  its  popularity  in  Augustus’  time. 

There  was  another  remarkable  preparation  for 
the  world-census  in  the  ordnance  survey  initiated 
by  Julius  Cmsar,  and  completed  only  after  25  years 
■of  labour  on  the  part  of  four  of  the  greatest  sur¬ 
veyors  of  the  age.  The  main  object  of  it,  no 
•doubt,  was  the  taxation  of  land,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  source  of  revenue  under  the  Empire.  Thus  a 
completely  organized  and  a  world-wide  Empire,  in 
absolute  dependence  upon  its  supreme  ruler  in 
Rome,  had  become  an  accomplished  fact  ere  the 
Christian  era  had  dawned. 

As  this  new  era  approached,  signs  were  multi¬ 
plying  of  a  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  ruler 
and  ruled,  though  it  is  scarcely  true  that  the  actual 
year  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  was  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  universal  peace.  To  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  period,  B.C.  13-9,  belongs  the 
famous  ‘  Altar  of  Peace,’  whose  actual  site  has 
been  laid  bare  within  very  recent  years  (1903- 
1904)  under  the  Via  in  Lucina,  a  little  way  off 
from  the  Corso,  the  old  Elaminian  Way.  The 
very  same  year  in  which  Augustus  became  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  owing  to  the  death  of  his  former 
co-triumvir  Lepidus,  the  Senate  decreed  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  ‘  Altar  of  Peace,’  which  at  first  was  to 
have  been  set  up  in  the  Senate-house,  but  was, 
afterwards  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  Campus 
Martius.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs  was  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus.  Horace,  writing  in  B.C.  13  (Epp.  II.  i. 
255  and  Odes  IV.  xv.  9),  speaks  of  the  closing  as  a 
recent  occurrence.  Twice  before  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  in  B.c.  29  and  B.C.  25,  this  temple  had 
been  closed  (Mon.  Ann  13),  ‘  when  peace  throughout 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  Roman  people  by  land 
and  sea  had  been  obtained  by  victories,’  and  ‘only 
twice  before  his  birth  since  the  foundation  of  the 
city,’  in  all  five  times  up  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  Gades  (Cadiz)  inscription  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  B.C.  13  as  the  date  of  the  third 
closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  Augustus’  time. 

The  monument  entitled  the  ‘  Ara  Pads  Augusti  ’  is  of  unusual 
proportions  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Within  the  walls  of 
a  massive  marble  screen  there  was  placed  the  altar  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  base,  pyramidal,  and  having  marble  steps  leading  up  to 
it.  The  screen  was  splendidly  decorated  both  within  and 
without  with  sculptures  in  hi°h  relief.  The  outer  side  of  the 
screen  had  two  distinct  bands  of  ornamentation  :  the  lower 
floral,  the  upper  a  procession  with  figures,  many  of  which  might 
have  been  actual  portraits.  The  best  known  of  these  proces¬ 
sional  reliefs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Utfizi  at 
Florence,  one  is  in  the  Cortile  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  and  one 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

The  altar  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  Peace,  but  it 
was  a  peace  after  many  and  bloody  victories,  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  saying,  ‘  where  they  make  a 
desert  they  call  it  peace  ’  (Tac.  Agricola ,  30),  and  it 
was  also  a  peace  that  was  not  to  last.  Yet  there 
the  altar  stood  on  the  field  of  Mars,  as  the  reign  of 
the  ‘  Prince  of  Peace’  was  ushered  in,  and  became 
for  ages  thereafter  a  witness  to  the  Pax  Romana  of 
the  Augustan  age.  Far  more  of  it  remains  to  the 
present  time  than  of  the  triple  arch  of  Augustus 
set  up  in  celebration  of  his  victories,  of  which 
only  the  bare  foundations  can  be  seen  between  the 
temple  of  Julius  and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  energies  of  Augustus  found  scope  for  them¬ 
selves  in  other  lines,  and  all  with  the  object  of 
building  up  his  world-wide  Empire  that  he  meant 
to  last  in  the  ages  to  come.  At  the  beginning  of 
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his  reign  he  put  his  hand  to  the  restoration  of  the 
State  religion.  In  B.C.  28  he  claims  to  have  ‘re¬ 
paired  82  temples  of  the  gods’  (Mon.  Anc.  20), 
earning  for  himself  the  title  given  him  by  Livy 
(Mist.  IV.  xx.  7),  ‘the  builder  or  restorer  of  all 
the  temples.’  The  sacred  images,  we  are  told, 
had  become  actually  ‘  foul  with  smoke  ’  or  were 
‘mouldering  with  mildew.’  The  ancestral  reli¬ 
gion  was  dead,  belief  in  the  gods  had  all  .but  dis¬ 
appeared,  Nor  was  it  only  the  repair  of  edifices 
for  religious  worship  that  he  took  in  hand  ;  from 
him  the  sacred  colleges  and  brotherhoods  received 
a  new  impulse  by  his  becoming  a  member  himself 
of  one  and  all  of  them.  Through  him  their  en¬ 
dowments  were  greatly  increased.  With  great  cere¬ 
mony  was  observed  the  centenary  of  the  city,  for 
which  Horace  prepared  his  well-known  ode,  as  the 
inscription  found  in  the  Tiber  in  1871  so  strikingly 
confirms  (‘carmen  composuit  Q.  Horatius  Flac- 
cus’).  The  worship  of  the  Lares  was  restored. 
At  crossways  and  street  corners  three  hundred 
small  shrines  were  set  up,  whose  altars  were 
adorned  twice  a  year  with  flowers.  One  of  the 
latest  discoveries  is  that  of  a  shrine  of  the  Lares 
Publici  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  leading  up  to  the  Pala¬ 
tine  by  the  old  Mugonian  Gate.  New  temples 
were  erected,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Apollo  behind  his  own  ‘  Domus.’  A  new  spirit 
also  was  infused  into  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  old  worship,  to  which  the  writings  of  Virgil 
contributed  in  a  special  degree. 

The  hardest  task  yet  remained  in  the  social  and 
moral  reformation  of  his  people.  As  early  as 
B.C.  25  we  find  Horace  (Od.  III.  vi.),  in  this  reflect¬ 
ing  probably  the  opinion  of  his  master,  affirming 
the  necessity  of  ‘a  reformation  of  morals  as  well  as 
a  restoration  of  temples  and  a  revival  of  religion.’ 
In  a  later  ode  (xxiv. )  he  promises  immortality  to 
the  statesman  who  shall  bring  back  the  morality 
of  the  olden  time.  The  action  taken  by  Augustus 
about  that  time  was  effective,  temporarily  at  least, 
for  his  praises  were  celebrated  as  ‘  one  who  by  his 
presence  had  cleansed  the  family  from  its  foul 
stains,  had  curbed  the  licence  of  the  age,  and 
recalled  the  old  morality.’  The  text  of  his  laws 
enacted  for  this  purpose  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  their  date  may  be  taken  as  from  B.C.  18  to 
17,  or  about  12  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  own  example,  unfortunately,  did  not  enable 
him  to  take  up  a  very  high  position  on  the  subject 
of  marriage.  He  had  put  away  Scribonia  in  order 
to  many  Livia,  whom  he  took  from  her  husband 
Tiberius  Nero.  Again  and  again  he  interposed  to 
dissolve  existing  marriages,  when  his  policy  as  to 
the  succession  required  it.  High  motives,  there¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  his  legislation  on 
marriage.  Nothing  could  have  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  impotence  of  such  legislation  than  the 
openly  scandalous  character  of  his  daughter  Julia. 
In  B.C.  2,  the  very  year  when  he  was  hailed  by  the 
Senate  as  the  father  of  his  country,  he  became 
aware  of  what  had  Ion"  been  in  everyone’s  know¬ 
ledge.  So  keenly  did  he  feel  the  scandal  that  he 
shunned  society  for  a  time,  and  even  absented 
himself  from  the  city.  His  only  remedy  was  her 
banishment  to  Pandatanu.  Never  afterwards  was 
she  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Rome.  Nor  did  she  see 
again  the  face  of  her  father,  whom  she  outlived 
only  by  a  few  short  weeks.  There  were  not 
Wanting  schools  of  philosophy  that  vied  with  each 
other  in  leading  men  to  virtue.  Greek  philosophers 
of  note  were  welcomed  to  the  halls  of  the  ‘  Domus 
Augusti.’  But  no  system  of  morals  or  philosophy 
had  yet  appeared  that  could  show  the  way  of 
attaining  to  the  Divine  likeness  by  the  bestowal 
of  a  new  nature,  until  Christianity  came  upon  the 
scene. 
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The  same  moulding  hand  that  built  up  the 
Empire  can  be  traced  in  the  modification  through 
winch  Caesar- worship  passed  under  Augustus. 
The  deification  of  Julius  by  the  Senate  in  b.c.  42 
was  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  decree 
ran:  ‘To  the  Genius  of  the  divine  Julius,  father 
of  his  country,  whom  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods.’ 
In  the'  very  heart  of  the  Roman  Forum,  from 
b.c.  29,  there  was  to  be  seen,  on  an  elevated  plat¬ 
form,  a  most  beautiful  marble  temple  proclaiming 
the  deification  of  the  great  Julius.  Augustus 
never  allowed  such  worship  of  himself  during  his 
lifetime  as  had  been  the  case  with  Julius.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  his  reign  there  is  evidence 
that  he  allowed  it  in  the  provinces,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  ‘  Rome,’  and  the  formula  en¬ 
joined  for  all  that  were  not  Roman  citizens  was 
‘  Rome  and  Augustus.  ’  In  the  case  of  citizens  the 
one  name  allowed,  along  with  Rome,  was  that  of 
‘the  divine  Julius.’  For  his  Roman  subjects  he 
would  be  neither  ‘rex’  nor  ‘divus,’  but  outside 
the  favoured  circle  of  Roman  citizenship  he  had 
less  scruple  in  receiving  for  himself  a  share  of 
divine  honour,  believing  that  it  formed  the  binding 
link  that  was  needed  to  knit  all  the  parts  of  his 
wide  Empire  into  one  great  unity. 

As  to  the  permanence  of  this  ‘  cult  *  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  joint  title  of  ‘  Rome  and  Augustus,'  there  is  still  a  measure 
of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Lindsay  believes  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  ‘  Rome  ’  having  been  left  out  even  in  Augustus’ 
lifetime.  In  that  case  ‘Augustus’  signified  ‘not  the  person  of 
the  Emperor,  but  the  symbol  of  the  deification  of  the  Roman 
8tate,  personified  in  its  ruler.’  Certainly  that  might  have 
admirably  served  to  establish  his  State  policy,  and  make  him 
believe  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that  human  ingenuity 
could  to  make  his  Empire  as  enduring  as  it  was  world-wide. 

On  bis  death  in  a.d.  14  a  modification  necessarily 
came,  when  the  Senate  decreed  that  thereafter  he 
should  be  known  as  ‘  Divus  Augustus.  ’ 

The  priesthood  of  this  Imperial  ‘  cult  ’  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  one  representing  the 
State  religion  in  a  province,  and  the  other  having 
charge  of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  cities.  The 
provincial  priests  were  responsible  only  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  had,  in  the  West 
at  least,  jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  priests. 
The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  development  of 
a  full  hierarchical  system,  which  became  afterwards 
the  model  for  the  Roman  Church,  with  its  Pontifex 
Maximus  in  Rome,  its  Metropolitans  in  each  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  municipal  priests  in  the  cities.  The 
‘  cult  ’  itself  spread  with  great  rapidity,  was  bind¬ 
ing  on  every  Roman  subject  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  prime  test  for  the  Christians  of  the 
early  ages:  ‘Sacrifice  to  the  Emperor  or  death.’ 
The  man  of  all  others,  who  created  the  conditions 
in  which  Christianity  was  to  find  that  supreme 
test,  was  Augustus.  The  Universal  Empire,  with 
its  ruler  as  an  object  of  worship,  had  not  long  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  fact  when  the  God-man,  in 
contrast  with  the  man-god,  appeared, — ‘the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.’  No  contrast 
could  well  be  greater  than  that  which  distinguished 
(in  b.c.6-a.d.  14)  this  world-ruler  fromthe  Founder 
of  Christianity  : — Augustus,  a  perfect  master  in 
State-craft,  merciful  to  his  foes  only  when  he  had 
made  his  position  absolutely  sure,  only  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  his  morality  than  the  men  of  his 
age,  full  of  self-esteem,  as  the  last  scene  of  his  life 
reveals,  yet  entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  as  its  ‘  chief  benefactor  ’  (Lk  2226)  ; 
Jesus,  though  in  His  twelfth  year  able  to  claim  a 
relationship  with  the  Father  in  heaven  such  as 
distinguishes  Him  from  every  other  son  of  man, 
yet  remaining  for  those  20  years  of  His  life  at 
Nazareth  as  the  carpenter’s  son,  all  unknown  to 
the  great  world  without,  subject  to  His  reputed 
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father  and  His  ‘  highly  favqured  ’  mother,  ‘  advanc¬ 
ing  in  wisdom  ’  as  in  stature,  and  above  all  ‘  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.’  Of  the  whole  of 
Augustus’  work  there  now  remains  little  but  crum¬ 
bling  or  half-buried  ruins,  but  the  name  of  Jesus 
‘  endures,’  and  gives  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  which  points  to  the  world’s  kingdom  as 
becoming  His,  and  His  reign  as  being  ‘for  ever 
and  ever’  (Rev  ll15). 
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J.  Gordon  Gray. 

^AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST.— The  first  recorded 
comment  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  of 
Mt  728f-  ( || Mk  l22,  Lk  432)  :  ‘  They  were  astonished 
at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.’  The  scribes 
said  nothing  of  themselves :  they  appealed  in 
every  utterance  to  tradition  ( irapaSoais )  ;  the  mes¬ 
sage  they  delivered  was  not  self-authenticating ;  it 
had  not  the  moral  weight  of  the  speaker’s  person¬ 
ality  behind  it  ;  it  was  a  deduction  or  application 
of  some  legal  maxim  connected  with  a  respectable 
name.  They  claimed  authority,  of  course,  but 
men  had  no  immediate  and  irresistible  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  claim  was  just.  With  Jesus  it  was 
the  opposite.  He  appealed  to  no  tradition,  shel¬ 
tered  Himself  behind  no  venerable  name,  claimed 
no  official  status  ;  but  those  who  heard  Him  could 
not  escape  the  consciousness  that  His  word  was 
with  authority  (Lk  432).  He  spoke  a  final  truth, 
laid  down  an  ultimate  law. 

In  one  respect,  He  continued,  in  so  doing,  the 
work  and  power  of  the  prophets.  There  was  a 
succession  of  prophets  in  Israel,  but  not  a  pro¬ 
phetic  tradition.  It  was  a  mark  of  degeneration 
and  of  insincerity  when  self-styled  prophets  re¬ 
peated  each  other,  stealing  God’s  words  every  one 
from  his  neighbour  (Jer  23iJ).  The  true  prophet 
may  have  his  mind  nourished  on  earlier  inspired 
utterances,  but  his  own  message  must  spring  from 
an  immediate  prompting  of  God.  It  is  only  when 
his  message  is  of  this  kind  that  his  word  is  with 
power.  No  mind  was  ever  more  full  than  the 
mind  of  Jesus  of  all  that  God  had  spoken  in  the  past, 
but  no  one  was  ever  so  spontaneous  as  He,  so  free 
from  mere  reminiscence,  so  completely  determined 
in  His  utterance  by  the  conditions  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  both  things  in 
view  in  considering  His  authority  as  a  teacher. 
Abstract  formulae  about  the  seat  of  authority  in 
religion  are  not  of  much  service  in  this  connexion. 
It  is,  of  course,  always  true  to  say  that  truth  and 
the  mind  are  made  for  each  other,  and  that  the 
mind  recognizes  the  authority  of  truth  because  in 
truth  it  meets  its  counterpart,  that  which  enables 
it  to  realize  its  proper  being.  It  is  always  correct, 
also,  to  apply  this  in  the  region  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  to  say  that  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
the  prophets  are  authoritative  because  our  moral 
personality  instinctively  responds  to  them.  We 
have  no  choice,  as  beings  made  for  morality  and 
religion,  to  do  anything  but  bow  before  them. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  ‘mind,’  or  ‘conscience,’ 
or  ‘  moral  personality,’  on  which  our  recognition  of 
the  truth  and  authority  of  Jesus’  teaching  is  here 
made  dependent,  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  and  still 
less  a  ready-made  faculty  ;  it  is  rather  a  possibility 
or  potentiality  in  our  nature,  which  needs  to  be 
evoked  into  actual  existence ;  and  among  the 
powers  which  are  to  evoke  it  and  make  it  actual 
and  valuable,  by  far  the  most  importaW  is  that 
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teaching  of  Jesns  which  it  is  in  some  sense  allowed 
to  judge.  We  may  say  in  Coleridge’s  phrase  that 
we  believe  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  acknowledge 
its  (or  His)  authority,  because  it  ‘  finds  ’  us  more 
deeply  than  anything  else  ;  but  any  Christian  will 
admit  that  ‘find’  is  an  inadequate  expression. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  does  not  simply  find,  it 
evokes  or  creates  the  personality  by  which  it  is 
acknowledged.  We  are  born  again  by  the  words 
of  eternal  life  which  come  from  His  lips,  and  it  is 
the  new  man  so  born  to  whom  His  word  is  known 
in  all  its  power.  There  is  a  real  analogy  between 
this  truth  and  the  familiar  phenomenon  that  a 
new  poet  or  artist  has  to  create  the  taste  which  is 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  his  work.  Dis¬ 
missing,  therefore,  the  abstract  and  general  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  idea  of  authority  in  religion  (see 
next  art.),  our  course  must  be  (1)  to  examine  the 
actual  exercise  of  authority  by  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels,  referring  especially  to  occasions  on  which 
His  authority  was  challenged,  or  on  which  He  gave 
hints  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  could 
be  recognized;  (2)  by  way  of  supplement  we  can 
consider  the  authority  of  the  exalted  Christ  as  it 
is  asserted  in  the  Epistles  and  exercised  in  the 
Church  through  the  NT  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  Jesus  on  earth. — 
(a)  The  simplest  but  most  far-reaching  form  in 
which  Jesus  exercised  authority  was  the  practical 
one.  He  claimed  other  men,  other  moral  person¬ 
alities,  for  Himself  and  His  work,  and  required 
their  unconditional  renunciation  of  all  other  ties 
and  interests  that  they  might  become  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  He  said,  ‘Follow  me,’  and  they  rose,  and 
left  all  and  followed  Him  (Mt  418-22  99).  He  made 
this  kind  of  claim  because  He  identified  Himself 
with  the  gospel  (Mk  833  1029)  or  with  the  cause  of 
God  and  His  Kingdom  in  the  world,  and  for  this 
cause  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great,  no  devotion 
too  profound.  4  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple’  (Mt  1(W,  Lk  1433).  Nothing  is  less  like 
Jesus  than  to  do  violence  to  anyone’s  liberty,  or  to 
invade  the  sacredness  of  conscience  and  of  personal 
responsibility  ;  but  the  broad  fact  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  that  without  coercing  others  Jesus  dominated 
them,  without  breaking  their  wills  He  imposed 
His  own  will  upon  them,  and  became  for  them  a 
supreme  moral  authority  to  which  they  submitted 
absolutely,  and  by  which  they  were  inspired.  His 
authority  was  unconditionally  acknowledged  be¬ 
cause  men  in  His  presence  were  conscious  of  His 
moral  ascendency,  of  His  own  devotion  to  and 
identification  with  what  they  could  not  but  feel  to 
be  the  supreme  good.  We  cannot  explain  this 
kind  of  moral  or  practical  authority  further  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  one  with  the  authority  which 
the  right  and  the  good  exercise  over  all  moral 
beings. 

Not  that  Jesus  was  able  in  every  case  to  carry 
His  own  will  through  in  the  wills  of  other  men. 
Moral  ascendency  has  to  be  exercised  under  moral 
conditions,  and  it  is  always  possible,  even  for  one 
who  acknowledges  its  right,  to  fail  to  give  it 
practical  recognition  by  obedience.  When  Jesus 
said  to  the  rich  ruler,  4  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  :  and  come,  follow  me  ’  (Mk  10'21),  He  failed 
to  win  the  will  of  one  who  nevertheless  was  con¬ 
scious  that  in  refusing  obedience  he  chose  the 
worse  part  ‘He  went  away  sorrowful’  —  his 
sorrow  implying  that  it  was  within  the  right  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  to  put  him  to  this  tremendous 
test.  He  acknowledges  by  his  sorrow  that  he 
would  have  been  a  better  man — in  the  sense  of 
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the  gospel  a  perfect  man — if  he  had  allowed  the 
authority  of  Jesus  to  have  its  perfect  work  in  him. 
These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  they  are 
ignored  by  those  who  argue  that  it  is  no  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  part  with  all  he  has  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor ;  that  property  is  a  trust  which  we  have  to  ad¬ 
minister,  not  to  renounce  ;  that  the  commandment 
to  sell  all  cannot  be  generalized,  and  is  therefore 
not  moral ;  and  that  it  is,  in  short,  an  instance  of 
fanaticism  in  Jesus,  due  to  His  belief  in  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  literal  worthlessness 
of  everything  in  comparison  with  entering  into  it 
at  His  side.  There  is  nothing  here  to  generalize 
about.  There  is  a  single  case  of  conscience  which 
Jesus  diagnoses,  and  for  which  He  prescribes  heroic 
treatment ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  patient  to  rise  to 
such  treatment.  The  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  too  high  for  him  ;  he  counts  himself  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  eternal  life  (Ac  1346).  The  authority 
of  Jesus  is  in  a  sense  acknowledged  in  this  man  ; 
it  is  felt  and  owned  though  it  is  declined.  Where 
the  authority  lay  is  clear  enough.  It  lay  in  the 
Good  Master  Himself,  in  His  own  identification 
with  the  good  cause,  in  His  own  renunciation  of 
all  things  for  the  Kingdom  of  God’s  sake  ;  it  lay 
in  His  power  to  reveal  to  this  man  the  weak  spot 
in  his  moral  constitution,  and  in  the  inward 
witness  of  the  man’s  conscience  (attested  by  his 
sorrow  as  he  turned  away)  that  the  voice  of  Jesus 
was  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  through  obedience 
to  it  he  would  have  entered  into  life.  It  lay  in  the 
whole  relation  of  these  two  concrete  personalities 
to  each  other,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
abstract  formula. 

This  holds  true  whenever  we  think  of  the  moral 
or  practical  authority  of  Jesus.  It  is  never  legal: 
that  is,  we  can  never  take  the  letter  in  which  it  is 
expressed  and  regard  it  as  a  statute,  incapable  of 
interpretation  or  modification,  and  binding  in  its 
literal  meaning  for  all  persons,  all  times,  all  social 
conditions.  This  is  plain  in  regard  to  such  a  com¬ 
mand  of  Jesus  as  the  one  given  to  the  rich  ruler : 
no  one  will  say  that  this  is  to  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter  by  all  who  would  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  it  is  equally  true  of  precepts  which  are 
addressed  to  a  far  wider  circle,  and  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  (like  this  one)  to  rest  in  a 
peculiar  sense  on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Take, 
e.g.,  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt 
5'U-i8_  From  beginning  to  end  this  may  be  read  as 
an  assertion  of  the  moral  authority  of  Jesus,  an 
authority  which  is  conscious  of  transcending  the 
highest  yet  known  in  Israel.  4  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you.’  On  what  do 
the  words  of  Jesus  throughout  this  passage  depend 
for  their  actual  weight  with  men  ?  They  depend 
on  the  consciousness  of  men  that  through  these 
words  the  principle  of  morality,  for  which  our 
nature  has  an  abiding  affinity,  is  finding  expres¬ 
sion.  But  just  because  we  are  conscious  of  this 
principle  and  of  the  affinity  of  our  nature  for  it,  we 
are  free  with  regard  to  any  particular  expression 
of  it ;  the  particular  words  in  which  it  is  embodied 
even  by  Jesus  do  not  possess  the  authority  of  a 
statute  to  which  we  can  only  conform,  but  about 
which  we  must  not  think.  When  Jesus  says, 
4  Whoso  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  also  the  other  ;  to  him  that  would  go  to  law 
with  thee  and  take  thy  coat,  leave  also  thy  cloak  ’  : 
it  is  not  to  keep  us  from  thinking  about  moral 
problems  by  giving  us  a  rule  to  be  blindly  obeyed, 
it  is  rather  to  stimulate  thought  and  deliver  us 
from  rules.  His  precepts  are  legal  in  form,  but 
He  came  to  abolish  legalism,  and  therefore  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  literally  read.  When  they 
are  literally  read,  conscience  simply  refuses  to 
take  them  in.  They  are  casuistic  in  form,  hut 
anti-casuistic  in  intention,  and  their  authority  lies 
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in  the  intention,  not  in  the  form.  What  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  non-resistance  and  non-retaliation  mean  is 
that  under  no  circumstances,  under  no  provoca¬ 
tion,  must  the  disciple  of  Jesus  allow  his  conduct 
to  be  determined  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
love.  He  must  be  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with 
love,  and  no  matter  how  love  is  tried,  he  must 
never  renounce  it  for  an  inferior  principle,  still  less 
for  an  instinctive  natural  passion,  such  as  the 
desire  for  revenge.  Hut  thus,  the  moral  authority 
of  Jesus  is  unquestionable,  and  it  asserts  itself 
over  us  the  more,  the  more  we  feel  that  He  em¬ 
bodied  in  His  own  life  and  conduct  the  principle 
which  He  proclaims.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
which  binds  us  to  take  in  the  letter  what  Jesus 
says  about  oaths,  or  non-resistance,  or  revenge  ; 
and  still  less  is  there  anything  to  support  the  idea 
that  His  words  on  these  subjects  are  part  of  a 
fanatical  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  region 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  property, — a  literal  sur¬ 
render,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom, 
of  all  that  makes  life  on  earth  worth  having.  It 
is  not  uncommon  now  for  those  who  regard  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  purely  transcendent  and 
eschatological  to  match  this  paradoxical  doctrine 
with  an  ethical  system  equally  paradoxical,  a 
system  made  up  purely  of  renunciation  and  nega¬ 
tion.  and  to  fasten  it  also  upon  Jesus;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  refute  either  the  one  paradox 
or  the  other.  What  commands  conscience  in  the 
most  startling  words  of  Jesus  is  the  truth  and  love 
which  dictate  them,  but  to  recognize  the  truth  and 
love  is  to  recognize  that  no  form  of  words  is  bind¬ 
ing  of  itself.  It  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  moral 
being  to  discover  what  in  his  own  situation  truth 
and  love  require  ;  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the 
discovery  of  this,  even  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Jesus  is  our  authority,  but  His  words  are 
not  our  statutes :  we  are  not  under  law,  even  the 
law  of  His  words,  but  under  grace — that  is,  under 
the  inspiration  of  His  personality;  and  though  His 
words  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Ilis  moral 
ascendency  is  established  over  us,  they  are  only 
one.  There  is  an  authority  in  Him  to  which  no 
words,  not  even  His  own,  can  ever  be  equal. 

The  final  form  which  this  practical  or  moral 
authority  of  Jesus  assumes  in  the  NT  is  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  Him  as  Judge  of  all.  Probably  in  the 
generation  before  that  in  which  He  lived  the  Jews 
had  come  to  regard  the  Messiah  as  God’s  vice¬ 
gerent  in  the  great  judgment  which  ushered  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  but  what  we  find  in  the  NT  in 
this  connexion  is  not  the  formal  transference  of  a 
piece  of  Messianic  dogmatic  to  Jesus  ;  it  is  the 
moral  recognition  of  the  moral  supremacy  of 
Jesus,  and  of  His  right  to  pronounce  finally  on 
the  moral  worth  of  men  and  things.  Experiences 
like  that  which  inspired  Lk  58  (‘  Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  ’) ,  Jn  429  (‘Come  see  a 
man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did  ’),  2117 
(‘Thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee’),  are  the  basis  on  which  the  soul  recog¬ 
nizes  Christ  as  Judge.  'The  claim  to  be  Judge  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  His  own  teaching  (Mt  722f-,  Lk  IS46®-, 
Mt  2581ff-);  and  if  the  form  of  the  words  in  the  first 
of  these  passages  has  been  modified  in  tradition  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  bearing  for  those  for  whom 
the  Evangelist  wrote,  no  one  doubts  that  their 
substance  goes  back  to  Jesus.  It  is  He  who  con¬ 
templates  the  vain  pleas  which  men  will  address 
to  Him  ‘in  that  day’ — men  who  with  religious 
profession  and  service  to  the  Church  have  never¬ 
theless  been  morally  unsound.  The  standard  of 
judgment  is  variously  represented:  it  is  ‘the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven’  (Mt  721)  or 
‘these  sayings  of  mine’  (724)  or  it  is  what  we 
might  call  in  a  word  ‘  humanity  ’  (2585- 4?) :  and  in 
its  way  each  of  these  is  a  synonym  for  the  moral 


authority  of  Jesus.  As  far  as  we  are  sensitive  to 
their  demands  we  are  sensitive  to  His  moral  claim. 
Into  the  representations  of  Jesus  as  Judge  outside 
of  the  Gospels  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

( b )  The  authority  of  Jesus  comes  before  us  in 
another  aspect  when  we  think  of  Him  not  as  com¬ 
manding  but  as  teaching ,  not  as  Legislator  or 
Judge,  but  as  Bevealer.  In  the  first  case,  authority 
means  His  title  to  obedience  ;  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  said  to  mean  His  title  to  belief. 

Perhaps  of  all  theological  questions  the  nature 
and  limits  of  this  last  authority  are  those  which 
have  excited  the  keenest  discussion  in  recent 
times.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who, 
fixing  their  minds  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  regard 
it  as  essentially  un-Christian  to  question  His  utter¬ 
ances  at  any  point.  Whatever  Jesus  believed,  or 
seemed  to  believe,  on  any  subject  is  by  that  very 
fact  raised  above  question.  The  mind  has  simply 
to  receive  it  on  His  authority.  Thus  when  He 
refers  to  Jonah  (Mt  1238ff-,  Lk  ll'29fl-),  the  literal 
historicity  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  guaranteed  ; 
when  He  ascribes  the  110th  Psalm  to  David  (Mt 
2241ff-  and  ||  ),  critical  discussion  of  the  authorship 
is  foreclosed  ;  when  He  recognizes  possession  by 
unclean  spirits  (Mk  l28fl-  and  often),  possession  is 
no  longer  a  theory  to  explain  certain  facts,  and 
therefore  open  to  revision  ;  it  is  itself  a  fact :  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  constitution  of  the 
spiritual  universe  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who,  while  they  declare  their  faith  in  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  argue  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  that  Jesus  should  not  merely  be  man, 
but  man  of  a  particular  time  and  environment ; 
not  man  in  the  abstract,  but  man  defined  (and 
therefore  in  some  sense  limited)  by  the  conditions 
which  constitute  reality.  He  had  not  simply 
intelligence,  but  intelligence  which  had  been 
moulded  by  a  certain  education,  and  could  only 
reveal  itself  through  a  certain  language  ;  and  both 
of  these  are  conditions  which  (while  essential  to 
historical  reality)  nevertheless  involve  limitation. 
Hence  with  regard  to  the  class  of  subjects  just 
referred  to,  those  who  are  here  in  question  feel 
quite  at  liberty  to  form  their  own  opinions  on 
relevant  grounds.  They  do  not,  as  they  think, 
set  aside  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  doing  so  :  their 
idea  rather  is  that  in  these  regions  Jesus  never 
claimed  to  have  or  to  exercise  any  authority. 
Thus  in  the  first  two  instances  adduced  above,  He 
simply  takes  the  OT  as  it  stands,  and  He  appeals 
to  it  to  confirm  a  spiritual  truth  which  He  is  teach¬ 
ing  on  its  own  merits.  In  Mt  12:!8fl-  He  is  reproach¬ 
ing  an  impenitent  people,  and  He  refers  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah  for  a  great  example  of  repentance, 
and  that  on  the  part  of  a  heathen  race  ;  the  men 
of  Nineveh  who  repented  will  condemn  His  un¬ 
repentant  contemporaries  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
In  Mt  2241£E-  He  is  teaching  that  the  essential  thing 
in  Messiahship  is  not  a  relation  to  David,  but  a 
relation  to  God  ;  and  He  refers  to  the  110th  Psalm, 
and  to  David  as  its  author,  as  unintelligible  except 
on  this  hypothesis.  In  both  cases  (it  is  argued) 
the  truths  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Jesus 
are  independent  of  the  OT  appeal  which  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  them.  That  repentance  is  an  essential 
condition  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  there  is  no  responsibility  so  heavy  as  that 
of  those  who  will  not  repent  even  when  Jesus 
calls,  are  truths  which  are  not  affected  though 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  read  as  an  allegory  or  a 
poem  ;  that  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  is  not  His  relation  to  David  (which  lie 
shared  with  others)  but  His  relation  to  God  (which 
belonged  to  Him  alone),  is  a  truth  which  is  not 
affected  though  the  110th  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  the 
Maccabtean  period.  In  other  words,  the  authority 
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of  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  God  and  of  the  laws  of 
His  Kingdom  is  not  touched,  though  we  suppose 
Him  to  share  on  such  matters  as  are  here  in 
question  the  views  which  were  current  among  His 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  denying  His  Divinity  to 
say  this ;  it  is  rather  denying  His  humanity  if  we 
say  the  opposite.  Parallel  considerations  apply  to 
the  belief  in  possession  which  Jesus  undoubtedly 
shared  with  His  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  fact 
with  His  contemporaries  generally.  Possession 
was  the  current  theory  of  certain  morbid  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  nature,  physical,  mental,  and 
probably  in  some  cases  also  moral ;  but  the  one 
thing  of  consequence  in  the  Gospel  is  not  that 
Jesus  held  this  or  any  other  theory  about  these 
morbid  conditions,  but  that  in  Him  the  power  of 
God  was  present  to  heal  them.  Our  theory  of 
them  may  be  different,  but  that  only  means  that 
we  belong  to  a  different  age  ;  it  does  not  touch  the 
truth  that  from  these  terrible  and  mysterious  woes 
Jesus  was  mighty  to  save.  It  does  not  matter  that 
His  notions  of  medicine  and  psychology  were 
different  from  ours  ;  He  did  not  come  to  reveal 
medicine  or  psychology — to  ‘  reveal  ’  such  things 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  He  came  to  reveal 
the  Father,  and  His  authority  has  its  centre 
there. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  great  possibility  of  error  in 
arguing  from  such  abstract  ideas  as  ‘  Divinity  ’ 
and  ‘  humanity,’  especially  when  they  are  in  some 
way  opposed  to  one  another  in  our  minds :  how¬ 
ever  we  may  define  them,  we  must  remember  that 
they  were  in  no  sense  opposed  or  inconsistent  in 
Christ.  He  was  at  once  and  consistently  all  that 
we  mean  by  Divine  and  all  that  we  mean  by 
human,  but  we  cannot  learn  what  that  was  by 
looking  up  ‘  divine  ’  and  ‘  human  ’  in  the  dictionary, 
or  in  a  book  of  dogmatic  theology.  AVe  must  look 
at  Jesus  Himself  as  He  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Gospels.  And  further,  we  must  consider  that 
there  is  a  vast  region  of  things  in  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such  thing  as  authority 
— the  region,  namely,  which  is  covered  by  science. 
Now  questions  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  science. 
The  nature  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  110th  Psalm,  the  explanation  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  which  the  ancients  ascribed 
to  evil  spirits  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  men  :  these 
are  questions  for  literary,  for  historical,  for  medical 
science.  It  is  a  misleading  way  of  speaking  about 
them,  and  needlessly  hurts  some  Christian  feel¬ 
ings,  to  say  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
limited,  and  did  not  extend  to  such  matters.  The 
truth  rather  is  that  such  matters  belong  to  a 
region  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  authority, 
or  where  the  only  authority  is  that  of  facts,  which 
those  in  quest  of  knowledge  must  apprehend  and 
interpret  for  themselves.  It  is  a  negation  of  the 
very  idea  of  science  to  suppose  that  any  con¬ 
stituent  of  it  could  be  revealed,  or  could  rest  upon 
authority,  even  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Hence  in 
regard  to  all  such  subjects  the  question  of  Jesus’ 
authority  ought  never  to  be  raised :  it  is  not  only 
misleading,  but  unreal.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  come  to  the  authority  which  Jesus  actually 
claims  as  a  revealer  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of 
His  Kingdom,  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  real  but 
absolute — an  authority  to  which  the  soul  renders 
unreserved  acknowledgment. 

This  is  brought  out  most  clearly  in  Mt  ll27. 
Here  Jesus  speaks  in  explicit  terms  of  His  function 
as  Revealer,  and  we  see  at  once  the  absoluteness 
of  His  authority,  and  its  sphere.  ‘  All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father,  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.’ 


AVhatever  else  these  words  express,  they  express 
Jesus’  sense  of  absolute  competence  in  His  vocation: 
He  had  everything  given  to  Him  which  belonged  to 
the  work  He  had  to  do,  and  He  was  conscious  of 
being  equal  to  His  task.  If  we  try  to  interpret 
1  all  things  ’  by  reference  to  the  context,  then 
whether  we  look  before  or  after  we  must  say  that 
the  ‘  all  things  ’  in  view  are  those  involved  in  the 
revelation  of  God :  in  the  work  of  revelation,  and 
especially  in  the  revelation  of  Himself  as  Father, 
God  has  no  organ  but  Christ,  and  in  Christ  He 
has  an  adequate  organ.  The  passage  anticipates 
Jn  14B  ‘I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.’  It  is  in 
a  word  like  this — I  am  the  truth — that  we  find  the 
key  to  the  problems  which  have  been  raised  about 
the  authority  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher  or  Revealer. 
The  truth  which  we  accept  on  His  authority  is 
the  truth  which  we  recognize  in  Him.  It  is  not 
announced  by  Him  from  a  world  into  which  we 
cannot  enter  :  it  is  present  here,  in  Him,  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  declared  on 
authority  to  which  we  blindly  surrender ;  it  is 
exhibited  in  a  Person  and  a  Life  which  pass  before 
us  and  win  our  hearts.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the 
truth  which  we  owe  to  Jesus,  and  for  which  He 
is  our  authority,  is  not  information  ;  it  is  not  a 
contribution  to  science,  physical  or  historical — for 
this  we  are  cast  by  God  on  our  own  resources  ; 
it  is  the  truth  which  is  identical  with  His  own 
being  and  life  in  the  world,  which  is  embodied  or 
incarnate  in  Him.  It  is  the  truth  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  His  own  relation  to  God  and  man,  and 
in  His  perfect  consciousness  of  that  relation  :  it  is 
the  truth  of  His  own  personality,  not  any  casual 
scientific  fact.  He  does  not  claim  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
a  claim  with  true  manhood  ;  but  He  does  claim 
full  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  not  His  words 
only,  but  His  whole  being  and  life  are  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  His  claim.* 

The  authority  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher  and  Revealer 
has  been  called  in  question  mainly  in  connexion 
with  His  words  about  the  future.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  present  great  difficulty  to  those 
who  believe  in  Him.  They  seem  to  say  quite  un¬ 
mistakably  that  certain  things  will  happen,  and 
happen  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  which 
(if  we  are  to  read  literally)  have  not  happened 
yet.  ‘  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of 
Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come  ’  (Mt  1023)  ; 
‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom  ’ 
(Mt  16“ ;  cf.  Mt  24^,  Mk  1330%  pp  2127r-).  The 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  His  kingdom  was 
conceived  quite  definitely  by  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  a  supernatural  visible  coming  on  the  clouds  of 

*Loisy  (V ittangile  el  L'jZglise,  45 f.,  AuUmr  d'un  petit 
Livre,  130  f.)  has  attacked  Mt  ll27  on  the  ground  that  the  unique 
Divine  Sonship  which  it  ascribes  to  Jesus  is  of  a  sort  which 
it  was  not  historically  possible  for  Him  to  conceive  or  assert. 
Jesus,  he  holds,  could  only  have  used  ‘Son  of  God’  in  the 
Messianic  official  sense  of  Ps  27 ;  here,  therefore,  where  the 
meaning  is  clearly  more  than  official,  it  cannot  be  the  voice  of 
a  Jewish  Messiah  which  is  heard,  but  the  voice  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  a  Gentile  environment :  the  larger  Church  has 
universalized  the  Jewish  conception,  elevated  the  official  Son — 
the  Messianic  King — into  a  Son  by  nature,  and  put  its  own 
faith  and  its  own  experience  of  Jesus  into  Jesus’  own  lips. 
Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  in  refutation  of  this,  that  the  words 
here  in  question,  as  found  both  in  Mt.  and  I.k.,  in  all  probability 
belong  to  Weiss’s  ‘apostolic  source,’  the  oldest  record  of  words 
of  Jesus;  and  that  the  same  unique  relation  of  ‘the  Father’ 
and  ‘the  Son’  is  implied  in  Mk  1332,  the  genuineness  of  which 
no  one  doubts.  Schmiedel  ( Kncyc .  Bibl.  ii.  2527),  without  dis¬ 
puting  the  words  in  Mt  ll27.  tries  by  recurring  to  the  Western 
text  to  reduce  them  to  the  ‘  official  ’  Messianic  meaning  which 
I.oisy  could  recognize  as  possibly  historical,  llarnnck,  on  the 
other  hand,  treats  them  as  authentic,  and  indeed  as  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  words  of  Jesus  on  record  for 
determining  His  thought  regarding  Himself  (Das  IVeeen  dee 
Chrislentums ,  p.  81). 
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heaven,  and  it  is  a  strong  measure  to  assume  that 
in  cherishing  this  hope,  by  which  the  NT  is  in¬ 
spired  from  beginning  to  end,  the  early  Church 
was  completely  misapprehending  the  Master.  He 
must  have  said  something — when  we  consider  the 
intensity  of  the  Apostolic  hope,  surely  we  may  say 
He  must  have  said  much — to  create  and  sustain 
an  expectation  so  keen.  But  thei'e  are  considera¬ 
tions  we  must  keep  in  mind  if  we  would  do  justice 
to  all  the  facts.  (1 )  The  final  triumph  of  His  cause, 
which  was  the  cause  of  God  and  His  kingdom,  was 
not  for  Jesus  an  item  in  a  list  of  dogmas,  but  a 
living  personal  faith  and  hope  ;  in  this  sense  it  has 
the  authority  of  His  personality  behind  it.  It  was 
as  sure  to  Him  as  Ilis  own  being  that  the  cause 
for  which  He  stood  in  the  world  would  triumph  ; 
and  it  is  as  sure  for  everyone  who  believes  in 
Him.  (2)  He  Himself,  with  all  this  assurance  of 
faith,  explicitly  declares  His  ignorance  of  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  the  final  triumph  comes.  He 
longed  for  it  intensely  ;  He  felt  that  it  was  urgent 
that  it  should  come  ;  and  urgency,  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  time,  means  imminence ;  but  the  dis¬ 
claimer  of  knowledge  remains.  The  one  thing  cer¬ 
tain  is  that  He  spoke  of  the  time  as  uncertain,  as 
sometimes  sooner  than  men  would  expect,  and 
sometimes  later  :  the  moral  attitude  required  being 
always  that  of  watching  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God, 
p.  278  ff.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  127).  (3) 
When  Jesus  bodied  forth  this  hope  of  the  future 
triumph  of  His  cause,  and  of  His  own  glorious  com¬ 
ing,  He  did  it  in  language  borrowed  mainly  from 
the  OT  apocalypse,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  the  Apostles  completely  mis¬ 
understood  Him  when  He  did  so,  but  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  in  using  such  language  to  say  what  is 
literal  in  it  and  what  has  to  be  spiritualized.  No 
one  in  reading  Dn  7  takes  the  four  great  beasts, 
and  the  sea  out  of  which  they  rise,  literally;  why, 
then,  must  we  be  compelled  to  take  the  human 
form  and  the  clouds  of  heaven,  literally  ?  The 
Book  of  Acts  (216-21)  sees  in  the  experience  of  the 
Church  at  Pentecost  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
in  Joel  (230)  which  speaks  of  ‘blood  and  fire  and 
vapour  of  smoke,  of  the  sun  turning  into  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  moon  into  blood,’  though  no  such 
phenomena  actually  accompanied  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  May  not  modern  Christians,  and  even  the 
early  believers,  have  taken  poetic  expressions  of 
the  living  hope  of  Jesus  more  prosaically  than 
He  meant  them  ?  (4)  We  must  allow  for  the  pos¬ 

sibility  that  in  the  reports  of  Jesus’  words  which 
we  possess,  the  reporters  may  sometimes  have 
allowed  the  hopes  kindled  in  their  own  hearts 
by  Jesus  to  give  a  turn  or  a  colour,  quite  in¬ 
voluntarily,  to  what  they  tell  us.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  hopes 
they  owed  to  Him  and  the  very  words  in  which 
He  had  declared  His  own  assurance  of  victory. 
And  finally  (5),  we  must  remember  that  in  a 
spiritual  sense  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  have  been 
fulfilled.  He  came  again  in  power.  He  came  in 
the  resurrection,  and  Me  came  at  Pentecost.  He 
filled  Jerusalem  with  His  presence  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  as  He  had  never  done  while 
He  lived  on  earth  ;  from  the  very  hour  when  they 
condemned  Him  (Mt  26,i4)  it  was  possible  for  His 
judges  to  be  conscious  of  His  exaltation  and  of  His 
coming  in  power.  It  may  be  that  in  all  prophecy, 
even  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  there  is  the  element 
which  we  can  call  illusive,  without  having  to  call 
it  delusive.  To  be  intelligible,  it  must  speak  the 
language  of  the  age,  but  it  is  going  to  be  fulfilled 
in  another  age,  the  realities  and  experiences  of 
which  transcend  the  conceptions  and  the  speech 
of  the  present.  Even  if  this  be  so,  it  does  not 
shake  our  faith  in  Jesus  and  His  authority.  The 
truth  which  is  incarnate  in  His  person  is  the  truth 


of  the  final — and  who  will  not  sometimes  say  the 
speedy  ? — triumph  of  His  cause.  We  may  mis¬ 
conceive  the  mode  of  it,  even  when  we  try  to  guide 
ourselves  by  His  words ;  but  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  mode  but  the  fact,  and  of  that  we  are  as 
sure  as  we  are  sure  of  Him. 

(c)  Besides  the  authority  which  He  exercised  in 
establishing  His  ascendency  over  men,  and  that 
which  we  recognize  in  Him  as  the  Truth,  we  may 
distinguish  (though  it  is  but  part  of  His  revelation 
of  the  Father)  the  gracious  authority  exercised  by 
Christ  in  forgiving  si  ns.  That  He  did  forgive  sins 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  narrative  in  Mk  21-12 
makes  this  clear.  Jesus  no  more  declared  that  the 
paralytic’s  sins  were  forgiven  than  He  declared 
that  he  was  not  lame :  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
incident  is  that  His  word  conferred  with  equal 
power  the  gift  of  pardon  and  the  gift  of  bodily 
strength.  The  one  miracle  of  redemption — ‘  who 
forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases  ’ — reaches  through  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  and  Jesus  has  authority  to  perform  it  all. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  interpret  passages 
like  Lk  74rff-  2348  as  well  as  Mk  217,  Lk  15,  and 
ultimately  Mt  1818  and  Jn  20'23.  There  is  not  any¬ 
thing  to  be  said  of  this  authority  but  that  it  must 
vindicate  itself.  No  one  can  believe  that  Jesus 
has  authority  to  forgive  sins  except  the  man  who 
through  Jesus  has  had  the  experience  of  forgive¬ 
ness.  The  Divine  love  that  dwelt  in  Jesus,  that 
received  sinners  and  ate  with  them,  that  spent 
itself  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  that  saw  what  was 
of  God  in  men  and  touched  it :  that  Divine  love 
made  forgiveness  not  only  credible  to  sinners,  but 
real.  It  entered  into  their  hearts  with  God’s  own 
authority,  and  in  penitent  faith  and  love  the 
burden  passed  from  their  consciences  and  they 
were  born  again.  When  He  was  challenged  by 
the  scribes,  Jesus  appealed  to  the  physical  miracle, 
which  was  indisputable,  in  support  of  the  spiritual 
one,  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  sense ;  but  it 
was  only  the  scribes,  not  the  forgiven  man,  who 
needed  this  seal  of  His  authority  to  pardon. 
Those  whom  He  forgave  had  the  witness  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  ultimately  there  can  be  no  other.  The 
authority  which  Jesus  exercised  in  this  gracious 
sense  He  extended  to  His  disciples  alike  during 
their  brief  mission  while  He  was  on  earth  (Mk  345 
6"-1"),  and  in  view  of  their  wider  calling  when  He 
was  exalted  (Mt  1818,  Jn  2028). 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  authority  of 
Jesus  if  we  consider  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
challenged,  and  the  way  in  which  Jesus  met  them. 

(a)  It  was  tacitly  challenged  wherever  men  were 
‘  offended  ’  in  Him.  To  be  offended  (trKavSaXLfcirdai) 
is  to  stumble  at  His  claims,  to  find  something  in 
Him  which  one  cannot  get  over  and  which  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  absolute  surrender  to  Him  ;  it  is 
to  deny  His  right  to  impose  upon  men  the  conse¬ 
quences  (persecution,  poverty,  even  death)  which 
may  be  involved  in  accepting  His  authority  (see 
Mt  ll6  1321-2®-  1512  2410  2631 :  the  other  Gospels  here 
add  nothing  to  Mt.).  Sometimes  Jesus  met  this 
tacit  challenge  by  pointing  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  His  work  as  vindicating  His  claims.  This 
is  what  He  does  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  ll2-6).  Whether  we  read  this  passage — ‘the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,’  etc. — in 
the  physical  or  the  spiritual  sense,  the  works  in 
question  are  the  signs  that  God’s  Anointed  has 
come,  and  it  can  only  mean  loss  and  ruin  to  men 
if  they  fail  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
what  He  is.  Sometimes,  again,  Jesus  encountered 
those  who  were  ‘offended’  in  Him  with  a  sever¬ 
ity  amounting  to  scorn.  When  the  Pharisees 
‘  stumbled  ’  because  His  word  about  things  that 
do  and  do  not  defile  cut  straight  across  their  tra¬ 
ditional  prejudices,  He  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
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them.  1  Every  plant  that  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them 
alone.  They  are  blind  guides  of  blind  men.  And 
if  the  blind  man  leads  the  blind,  both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch  '  (Mt  1513  f  ) .  In  reality  the  ‘  offence  ’ 
in  this  case  meant  that  sham  holiness  would  not 
acknowledge  true  ;  and  in  this  situation  it  can 
only  be  war  a  V  outrance.  As  a  rule,  however, 
Jesus  only  speaks  of  men  being  offended,  or 
offended  in  Him,  by  way  of  warning  ;  and  He 
assumes  that  to  the  solemn  tones  of  His  warning 
conscience  will  respond.  His  authority  is  inherent 
in  Himself  and  His  actions,  and  cannot  with  a 
good  conscience  be  repudiated  by  any  one  who 
sees  what  He  is.  This  is  the  tone  of  Mt  1321  2410 
2631.  t 

(/3)  It  is  a  more  explicit  challenge  of  His  authority 
when  Jesus  is  asked  to  show  a  sign;  or  a  sign  from 
heaven  (Mtl23Sf-  16lf-,  Lk238,  Jn68j).  This  was  the 
recurrence  of  the  temptation  of  the  pinnacle,  and 
Jesus  consistently  rejected  it.  He  never  consented 
(not  even  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  of  Mk  21-9, 
see  above)  to  present  the  physical  as  evidence  for 
the  spiritual.  The  proof  of  the  authority  with 
which  He  spoke  did  not  lie  outside  of  His  word,  in 
something  which  could  be  attached  to  it,  but  in 
the  word  itself  ;  if  it  was  not  self-attesting,  nothing 
else  could  attest  it.  This  is  put  with  peculiar  force 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  an  evidential 
value  is  recognized  in  the  miracles,  but  it  is  only 
by  an  afterthought,  or  as  a  second  best :  ‘  though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works’  (Jn  1038)  ; 

‘  believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  me  ;  or  else,  believe  for  the  very  works’  sake  ’ 
(I4n).  The  main  line  of  thought  is  that  which 
deprecates  faith  based  on  signs  and  wonders  (448). 
When  the  multitudes  ask,  ‘  What  sign  doest  thou 
then  ?  our  fathers  did  eat  the  manna  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,’  the  answer  of  Jesus  virtually  is,  ‘  I  am  the 
bread  of  life.  ...  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by 
me  .  .  .  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are 
spirit  and  are  life  ’  (Jn  In  other  words,  the 

authority  of  Jesus  does  not  depend  upon  any  ex¬ 
ternal  credentials’;  it  is  involved  in  what  He  is, 
and  must  be  immediately  apprehended  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  soul.  What  enables  men  to  re¬ 
cognize  Jesus  as  what  He  is,  and  so  to  acknowledge 
His  authority,  is,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  central  chapters  in  John  (chs.  6-10),  a  need 
in  their  nature  or  state  which  He  can  supply.  If 
we  wish  to  be  sure  that  He  is  the  Christ,  the  King 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  way  to  certainty  is  not 
to  prove  that  He  was  born  at  Bethlehem  of  the 
seed  of  David  (742),  nor  that  He  came  into  the 
world  mysteriously  (727),  nor  that  He  has  done 
many  miracles  (734)  :  it  is  to  see  in  Him  the  living 
bread  (ch.  6),  the  living  water  (eh.  4  and  737),  the 
light  of  the  world  (chs.  8  and  9),  the  Good  Shepherd 
(ch.  10),  the  Giver  of  Life  (chs.  5  and  11).  These 
are  ideas  or  experiences  which  are  relative  to 
universal  human  needs,  and  therefore  they  are 
universally  intelligible  ;  everyone  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  hungry,  thirsty,  forlorn,  in  the  dark, 
dead,  knows  how  to  appreciate  Jesus  ;  and  apart 
from  these  experiences  no  cleverness  in  applying 
prophetic  or  other  theological  signs  to  Him  is  of 
any  value.  All  this  is  strictly  relevant,  for  it  is 
through  experiences  in  which  we  become  debtors 
to  Jesus  for  meat  and  drink,  for  light  and  life, 
that  we  become  conscious  of  what  His  authority 
means. 

(7)  Once,  at  least,  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
challenged  in  a  quasi-legal  fashion.  When  He 
drove  the  traders  from  the  Temple,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  to  Him. 
saying.  ‘By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things,  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority?’  (Mt 
212Sfl’,  Mk  ll27ff-,  "Lk  20lff-).  Formally,  by  His 
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counter  question  about  the  Baptist,  Jesus  only 
silences  His  adversaries  ;  but  more  than  this  is 
meant.  If,  He  suggests,  they  had  been  true  to  the 
earlier  messenger  of  God,  they  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  about  His  claims.  If  they  had  re¬ 
pented  at  John’s  summons,  and  been  right  with 
God,  then  to  their  simple  and  humble  hearts  Jesus’ 
action  would  have  vindicated  itself ;  as  it  is,  to 
their  insincere  souls  He  has  no  advance  to  make. 
The  ambassador  of  an  earthly  king  has  creden¬ 
tials  external  to  his  person  and  his  message,  but 
not  the  ambassador  in  whom  God  Himself  visits 
His  people.  His  actions  like  Ilis  words  speak  for 
themselves.  Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is 
an  affinity  of  spirit  with  Jesus  on  which  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  His  authority  depends.  It  is  those  who 
are  of  God  (Jn  847),  of  the  truth  (1837),  those  who  are 
His  sheep  (1044-  2,)),  who  hear  His  voice  :  those  who 
are  not  of  God,  especially  the  insincere,  who  seek 
honour  from  one  another  (544),  are  inevitably 
offended  in  Him. 

2.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  authority  of 
Christ  as  it  was  exercised,  acknowledged,  or  de¬ 
clined  during  His  life  on  earth.  But  the  NT 
exhibits  much  more  than  this.  It  is  not  merely 
as  historical,  but  as  exalted ,.  that  Christ  exercises 
authority- — in  the  Church.  In  all  its  aspects  the 
authority  which  we  have  studied  in  the  Gospels 
reappears  in  the  Epistles.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Christian  society  in  an  effective,  if  somewhat  unde- 
finable  way. 

What  strikes  one  first  in  the  NT  literature, 
apart  from  the  Gospels,  is  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  literal  appeal  to  Jesus.  The  Apostles, 
whatever  be  the  explanation,  do  not,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  quote  the  Lord.  It  is  true  that 
when  they  do  so,  His  word  is  regarded  as  decisive 
in  a  sense  in  which  even  the  word  of  an  apostle  is 
not  (cf.  1  Co  710  with  vv.12-  25-  40).  It  is  true  also 
that  passages  like  Ro  12.  13,  and  much  in  the  Epistle 
of  James,  could  only  have  been  written  (in  all 
probability)  by  men  who  not  only  had  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  but  whose  minds  were  full  of  echoes  of 
His  words.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
Jesus  is  hardly  appealed  to  formally  as  an  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  NT  writings.  There  could  be  no  more 
striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  was 
apprehended  from  the  first  as  a  free  and  spiritual 
religion  to  which  everything  statutory  was  alien. 
Not  even  the  word  of  Jesus  had  legal  character  for 
it.  What  Jesus  sought  and  found  in  His  disciples 
was  a  spiritual  remembrance  of  Himself.  His 
words  were  preserved  not  in  a  phonograph,  or  in  a 
stenographic  report,  but  in  the  impression  they 
made,  in  the  insight  they  gave,  in  the  thoughts 
and  experiences  they  produced  in  the  lives  of 
living  men.  They  were  perpetuated  not  merely 
by  being  put  on  record,  but  still  more  by  being 
preached.  Now  to  preach  is  not  only  to  report, 
but  to  apply ;  and  the  application  of  the  word  of 
Christ  to  new  circumstances  inevitably  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  brings  with  it  a  certain  or  rather  an 
uncertain  amount  of  interpretation,  of  bringing 
out  the  point,  of  emphasis  on  this  or  that  which 
at  the  moment  demands  it.  What  we  wish  to 
know  is  whether  the  men  whose  ministry  perpet¬ 
uated  the  word  of  Christ,  and  perpetuated  it  in 
this  free  and  spiritual  fashion,  had  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  demanded  by  their  task.  Could  Christ  so  fit 
them  for  their  ministry  that  they  should  be  under 
no  legal  constraint,  and  yet  should  never  be  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  His  meaning,  or  misrepresent  Him  or  His 
work  ?  In  other  words,  could  He  in  any  sense 
transmit  His  authority  to  His  witnesses,  so  that  it 
should  be  felt  in  them  as  in  Him  ?  • 

The  answer  of  the  N  I  is  in  the  affirmative,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  NT  as  a  whole 
is  the  proof  that  this  answer  is  right.  ‘  We  have 
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the  mind  of  Christ,’  says  St.  Paul  (1  Co  210),  and 
again  (in  2  Co  133),  ‘Ye  seek  a  proof  of  Christ 
speaking  in  me  ’ — a  proof  which  he  is  quite  ready 
to  give.  He  was  conscious  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  Apostolic  ministry  he  was  not  alone:  Christ 
was  in  him  pleading  His  own  cause.  Of  course 
the  authority  of  Christ  in  this  case  cannot  be  other 
than  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be  in  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ.  Its  range  is  the  same,  and  its  re¬ 
cognition  is  conditioned  in  the  same  way.  The 
Apostle  is  no  more  bound  literally  to  reproduce 
Jesus  than  Jesus  is  bound  literally  to  reproduce 
Himself.  He  is  no  more  bound  than  Jesus  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  message  by  credentials  ex¬ 
ternal  to  it.  He  no  more  hesitates  than  Jesus 
does  to  trace  the  rejection  of  his  message,  the 
refusal  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  to  a  want  of  moral 
affinity  with  Jesus  which  is  the  final  definition  of 
sin.  1  If  our  gospel  is  veiled,  it  is  veiled  in  them 
that  are  perishing,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  ’  (2  Co 
431'-).  It  is  not  possible  to  say  beforehand,  on 
the  basis  of  any  doctrine  of  inspiration,  whether 
there  are  elements  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and 
if  so  what,  which  have  no  authority  for  us. 
Nothing  in  them  has  legal  or  statutory  authority, 
and  spiritual  authority  must  be  trusted  to  win  for 
itself  the  recognition  which  is  its  due.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  distinction  that  while 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  Jesus — a  testi¬ 
mony  resting  on  their  experience  of  what  He  was 
and  of  what  He  had  done  for  them — is  perennially 
authoritative,  the  theology  of  the  Apostles — a 
theology  conditioned  by  the  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  lived  and  to  which  they  had 
to  vindicate  their  message — has  only  a  transient 
importance.  The  difficulty  is  just  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  testimony  and  theology;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  things  interpenetrate  in  the 
NT,  and  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  distinction 
disappears.  To  insist  upon  it  as  if  it  were  absolute 
is  really  to  introduce  again  into  Christianity  (under 
the  form  of  the  Apostolic  testimony)  that  legal  or 
statutory  or  dogmatic  element  from  which  Jesus 
set  all  religion  free.  It  is  better  to  read  the 
Apostles  as  men  through  whose  minds  Christ 
pleads  His  own  cause  in  the  Spirit.  The  minds 
may  be  more  or  less  adequate  instruments  for  His 
service;  they  may  be  more  adequate  in  some  rela¬ 
tions,  and  less  so  in  others ;  but  they  are  indi¬ 
visible,  and  it  is  not  helpful  in  the  long  run  to 
introduce  into  them  the  schism  of  testimony  and 
theology.  We  must  let  them  tell  upon  us  in  their 
integrity,  and  acknowledge  their  authority  when¬ 
ever  it  proves  irresistible.  (More  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Pkkaciiing  Chi; i st.) 

The  part  of  the  NT  which  raises  in  the  acutest 
form  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Christ — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  here  of  His  Apostle — is  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  practically  agreed  among 
scholars  that  the  style  of  the  discourses  in  that 
Gospel  is  due  to  the  author,  not  to  the  speakers. 
Every  one  speaks  in  the  same  style — John  the 
Baptist,  Jesus,  the  Evangelist  himself.  The  words 
of  an  actor  in  the  history  (Jesus,  for  example,  in 
the  first  part  of  ch.  3,  and  the  Baptist  in  the  latter 
part)  pass  over  insensibly  into  words  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  The  first  person  plural  is  used  by  Jesus 
(e.g.  311  94)  where  it  is  tempting  to  say  that  it  is 
the  Christian  consciousness  which  is  expressed,  the 
common  mind  of  the  Church  which  owes  its  being 
to  Him.  Further,  Jesus  says  things  about  Himself 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  other  three.  He  speaks  plainly  of  His  pre¬ 
existence,  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
lather  before  the  world  was,  of  an  eternal  being 
which  was  His  before  Abraham  was  born ;  lie  | 
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makes  Himself  the  content  and  the  subject  of  His 
teaching — ‘  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ’  ;  He  identifies 
Himself  in  a  mysterious  way  with  the  redeeming 
purpose  and  power  of  God — ‘  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,’  ‘  lie  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.’ 
It  may  be  difficult  for  the  historian,  on  purely  his¬ 
torical  grounds,  to  prove  that  Jesus  uttered  all  the 
words  thus  ascribed  to  Ilim,  and  if  the  difficulty 
presses,  the  authority  of  the  words  may  seem  to 
disappear.  But  is  this  really  so?  May  not  the 
Fourth  Gospel  itself  be  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
words  in  question—1 1  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  But  when  he 
is  come,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he  shall  guide  you  into 
all  the  truth  :  for  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself, 
but  whatsoever  things  he  shall  hear,  these  shall 
he  speak  ...  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
announce  it  to  you  ’(Jn  1612f-).  These  words  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  a  merely  literal  reproduction  of 
what  Jesus  had  uttered  :  they  imply  that  with  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  will  come  a  profounder  insight  into 
all  that  He  had  meant,  and  ability  to  render  a  more 
adequate  testimony  to  the  truth  embodied  in  Him. 
Twice  in  the  Gospel  (222  12‘6)  the  writer  tells  us 
expressly  that  after  Jesus  was  glorified  the  disciples 
remembered  incidents  in  His  career  and  saw  a 
meaning  in  them  unnoticed  at  the  time  ;  and  this 
principle  may  well  reach  further.  When  Jesus 
fed  the  multitudes,  He  did  not,  so  far  as  the  Syn¬ 
optics  record,  say  anything  to  explain  His  act ;  all 
they  were  conscious  of  was  that  He  had  com¬ 
passion  on  their  hunger.  But  the  Spirit-taught 
Apostle,  long  afterwards,  saw  what  He  meant,  and 
felt  that  if  they  had  only  had  ears  to  hear  as  the 
bread  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  they  would  have 
caught  the  voice  of  Jesus — ‘  I  am  the  bread  of  life.’ 
So  when  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  what 
He  meant  was,  ‘  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ’  ;  and 
when  He  raised  the  dead,  ‘  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.’  If  John  did  not  hear  Him  say  so  at 
the  moment,  he  heard  Him  afterwards,  and  the 
authority  of  the  words  need  not  be  less  though  we 
have  to  think  of  them  as  spoken,  not  by  the  his¬ 
torical  Christ  in  Galilee  or  Judaea,  but  by  the 
exalted  Christ  through  His  Spirit  in  the  soul  of 
the  beloved  disciple.  They  would  be  in  this  case 
a  sublime  illustration  of  what  St.  Paul  calls 
‘  Christ  speaking  in  me.’  The  peculiarity  that 
they  are  put  into  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself,  in 
connexion  with  definite  scenes  and  incidents  in 
His  earthly  life,  was  possibly  quite  intelligible  to 
those  who  first  read  the  Gospel ;  they  knew  that 
it  was  a  spiritual  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  record  of  Jesus’ 
discourses,  but  as  an  inspired  interpretation  of  all 
that  He  was  and  did.  Read  in  this  light,  it  has 
its  authority  in  itself,  as  the  other  NT  books  have, 
and  as  Jesus  Himself  had  when  He  spoke  with 
men  face  to  face ;  and  it  is  an  authority,  as  ex¬ 
perience  proves,  not  less  potent  than  that  which  is 
claimed  and  wielded  by  Christ  in  any  other  of 
His  witnesses.  If  we  compare  it  with  the  other 
Gospels,  which  have  in  a  higher  degree  the  char¬ 
acter  of  literal  transcripts  of  word  and  deed,  we 
may  even  say  that  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  words 
found'  in  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  1412  ‘  He  that  be- 

iieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  also 
do :  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do  ; 
because  I  go  to  the  Father.’  Faith  in  Jesus  has 
never  achieved  anything  surpassing  the  witness — 
the  true  witness — of  this  Gospel  to  the  Son  of 
God.  The  final  and  supremely  authoritative  testi¬ 
mony  to  Jesus  is  no  doubt  that  which  is  given  in 
His  being  and  in  His  work  in  the  world  ;  but  so 
dull  of  eye  and  slow  of  heart  were  the  disciples, 
that  had  lie  put  all  the  import  of  this  into  words 
|  they  could  not  have  taken  it  in-  What  He  could 
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not  say  on  earth,  however,  He  was  able  to  say  by 
His  Spirit  from  heaven ;  and  when  that  one  of  the 
disciples  who  was  able  to  hear  puts  what  he  has 
heard  into  the  Master’s  lips,  he  is  only  giving  Him 
•His  own.  The  authority  of  the  word  of  Jesus 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  NT,  lies  in  itself,  and 
in  the  fact  which  it  interprets.  It  is  an  authority 
which  has  never  failed  to  win  recognition,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  it  with  emphasis,  ‘  Every  one  that 
is  of  the  trutli  heareth  this  voice.’ 

Literature. — H.  P.  Liddon,  Bampton  lectures ,  166  ff. ;  C. 
Gore,  Bampton  Lectures .  ch.  vii.  ;  A.  B.  iiruce,  Training  of 
the  Twelve,  536  ff.,  Apologetics ,  492  ff. ;  J. Denney,  Studies  in 
Theology,  ii. ,  iii. ;  A.  Sabatier,  Religions  of  Authority  and 
Religion  of  the  Spirit,  292  ff. ;  H.  II.  Henson,  Value  of  the 
Bible,  250  ff. ;  M.  Puller,  In  Terra  Pax,  124  ff. 

James  Denney. 

AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION.— 1.  Various  conno¬ 
tations  of  the  word  ‘■authority.'1 — The  familiar  dis¬ 
tinction  between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
authority  is  one  that  is  not  only  convenient,  but 
rational  and  necessary.  These  several  kinds  of 
authority  differ  in  their  respective  sources  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression,  and  may  differ  also 
in  their  respective  repositories.  Again,  authority 
may  be  original  or  delegated.  The  latter,  more¬ 
over,  while  op  a  different  plane,  is  not  one  whit 
less  real  than  the  former.  And,  passing  by  other 
uses  of  the  word,  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea 
lying  at  the  heart  of  them  all  is  that  of  a  right  on 
the  part  of  somebody  to  submission  of  some  sort 
and  in  some  degree  on  the  part  of  somebody  else. 
In  other  words,  the  use  of  the  term  ‘  authority  ’ 
implies  the  existence  of  an  ethical  standard.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  have  reached  the  ultimate 
authority  along  any  line  until  we  have  arrived  at 
this  ultimate  standard  of  right,  by  which  the  reality 
of  all  other  authorities  is  tested.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  then,  in  considering  Christ’s  teachings  re¬ 
garding  authority  in  religion,  we  shall  have  at 
every  step  to  take  account  of  the  particular  kind 
of  authority  then  being  dealt  with. 

2.  Christ's  conception  of  religion. — That  Christ’s 
conception  of  religion  must  have  conditioned  and 
shaped  His  teachings  upon  authority  in  religion  is 
too  obvious  to  be  questioned.  Hence  we  must  at 
least  glance  at  His  conception  of  religion  ;  but  as 
this  subject  is  itself  a  large  one,  we  can  at  most 
merely  glance  at  it.  Our  Lord,  of  course,  has  no¬ 
where  given  us  a  formal  definition  of  religion,  nor 
has  He  anywhere  formally  discussed  its  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  few,  we  presume,  will  affirm 
that  Christ  has  left  us  wholly  at  sea  upon  such  a 
point.  By  common  consent,  religion  is  a  term  of 
relation.  For  present  purposes  we  may,  without 
unwarrantable  assumption,  say  that  the  terms  of 
this  relation  are  God  and  man.  Further,  without 
undue  assumption,  we  may  add  that  true  religion 
and  right  relation  between  God  and  man  are 
equivalent  expressions.  Our  present  question, 
then,  resolves  itself  into  this,  What,  according  to 
Christ,  are  the  essentials  of  right  relation  between 
God  and  man  ? 

Now,  for  answering  this  question,  three  state¬ 
ments  of  our  Lord  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance.  (1)  The  first  of  these 
occurs  in  His  high  priestly  prayer.  ‘This,’  says 
He,  ‘  is  eternal  life,  that  they  should  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send, 
even  Jesus  Christ’  (Jn  17s).  Here  the  last  clause 
may  be  an  epexegetical  addition  of  the  Evangelist 
himself.  With  this  statement  naturally  associate 
themselves,  among  others,  those  in  Jn  1010  3°,  Mt 
1 l27.  Now,  certainly  no  one  will  even  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  our  Lord  here  lends  any  countenance 
to  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  intel- 
.  Jectualism,  And  yet  it  would  be,  violent  exegesis 
.indeed  that.  eradicated.  from  His  words  the  idea 
that  right  relations  to  God  invariably  imply,  and 


ground  themselves  on,  right  conceptions  of  God. 
Un  any  other  view,  what  would  be  the  propriety 
of  the  pronoun  ‘thee,’  which  certainly  singles  out 
from  all  other  possible  individuals  or  entitles  Him 
in  the  knowledge  of  whom  Christ  declares  that 
‘eternal  life  ’  consists  ?  If  right  conceptions  of  God 
are  not  essential  to  right  relation  between  God  and 
man,  where,  again,  would  be  the  propriety  of  the 
words  ‘the  only  true,’  and  the  emphasis  evidently 
centred  upon  them  ?  (cf.  also  Mt  ll27). 

(2)  A  second  passage  of  fundamental  significance 
for  Christ’s  conception  of  religion  is  Mt  2237ffj|Mk 
122sff-  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  etc. 
On  these  two  commandments  liangeth  the  whole 
law  and  the  prophets.’  But  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  there  is  an  emotional  element 
in  religion,  is  so  generally  recognized  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  multiply  references,  especially 
in  such  an  incidental  treatment  of  the  subject  as 
the  present. 

(3)  The  third  passage  that  may  be  regarded  as 
fundamental  for  our  Lord’s  conception  of  religion 
is  Mt  721  ‘  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.’  This,  like  the  last  passage  cited,  is 
typical.  It  represents  a  group  of  statements  that 
need  not  be  reproduced  here. 

While,  therefore,  the  first  of  these  three  great 
passages  implicates  man’s  understanding  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  second  his  emotions,  this  last 
implicates  his  will,  as  controlling  his  conduct  and 
finding  its  legitimate  expression  through  it. 

What  may  be  called,  then,  a  qualitative  analysis 
of  Christ’s  conception  of  religion  reveals  the  fact, 
that  it  contains  this  trinity  of  elements  bound 
together  in  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  rational 
soul.  Were  any  of  them  totally  lacking,  there 
would  be  no  real  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  necessary  interrelation  and  interaction  between 
them  are  recognized  by  Christ  in  such  declarations 
as,  ‘If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself  ’  (Jn  717)  ;  ‘  How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  glory  one  of  another,  and 
the  glory  that  cometh  from  the  only  God  ye  seek 
not?’  (Jn  o44)  ;  ‘  While  ye  have  the  light,  believe 
on  the  light,  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  light’ 
(Jn  1286).  Such  is  the  essential  unity  of  the  soul, 
that  it  cannot  experience  depravation  in  one  of  its 
functions  without  all  of  the  others  being  more  or 
less  affected  thereby. 

While,  however,  we  can  with  a  measure  both  of 
ease  and  of  certainty  make  what  we  have  ventured 
to  call  a  qualitative  analysis  of  Christ’s  conception 
of  religion,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  arrive  at 
a  quantitative  analysis  of  it,  and  say  just  how 
much  knowledge,  how  much  emotion,  and  how 
much  volitional"  activity  must  be  present  in  order 
to  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  any  real  religion. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  elaborat¬ 
ing  any  views  upon  such  a  subject.  We  may  re¬ 
frain,  then,  from  pressing  our  investigation  into 
what  would  only  be  a  region  of  arid  and  empty 
speculation.  It  is  enough,  if  it  has  been  shown  that 
Christ’s  conception  of  religion  recognizes  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  soul,  and  involves  its  right  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  in  all  its  several  powers  or  functions. 
To  this  conception  His  teachings  regarding  author¬ 
ity  in  religion  will  be  found  to  conform.  See, 
further,  art.  RELIGION. 

i.  ClIltlST’S  TEACHING  AS  TO  TIIE  ULTIMATE 
STAN  DAK  D  OF  EIGHT.  AND  THE  ULTIMATE  SOUECK 
of  EIGHTS. — Obviously  we  need  not  expect  to  find 
Christ  dealing  with  the  ultimate  standard  of  right 
under  the  forms  of  Western  dialectics,  or  in  the 
abstract  terms  of  philosophy.  At  the  same  time, 
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■we  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  some  insight  into 
His  mind  even  upon  this  question.  For  one  thing, 
His  mode  of  addressing  His  Father  is  significant. 
Especially  is  it  so  when  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  employed. 

1  Holy  Father,’  He  says  in  His  intercessory  prayer  ; 
and  again,  ‘O  righteous  Father.’  Now,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  language  is  more,  far  more, 
than  the  ascription  to  His  Father  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  expressed  hy  the  words  ‘  holy  ’  and 
‘  righteous.’  For  we  must  not  forget  that  Christ’s 
intercessory  prayer  was  offered  at  the  very  crisis 
of  His  career.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  the 
experiences  of  His  soul  in  that  hour.  The  prayer 
itself,  however,  as  recorded  in  Jn  17,  is  tense  with 
the  emotions  that  wrought  in  our  Lord’s  soul  as 
He  poured  it  forth.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  getting 
His  footing  as  the  floods  of  great  waters  gathered 
around  Him  in  their  mysterious  energy.  And  the 
hed-rock  upon  which  He  plants  Himself  is  one  lying 
out  of  sight  so  far  as  the  visible  providence  of  God 
is  concerned.  He  assures  Himself  of  its  existence 
as  a  reality  by  turning  away  from  what  is  taking 
place  under  the  providence  of  God,  and  fixing  His 
mind  upon  the  nature  of  God.  God’s  nature  is 
His  voucher  for  the  righteousness  of  the  course  of 
God’s  providence  towards  Himself.  In  the  time  of 
stress  that  was  upon  Him,  He  fixes  His  eye  upon 
God’s  holiness  and  righteousness  as  His  sole  but 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  existence  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  these  words  stand. 

But,  further,  that  Christ  found  the  ultimate 
standard  of  right  in  God’s  nature  as  expressed 
through  God’s  will,  is  clear  also  from  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these :  ‘  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father, 
glorify  thy  name  ’  (Jn  12271-).  Here,  it  will  be  seen, 
our  Lord  places  Himself  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Divine  will.  But  this  would  have  been  sheer 
moral  insanity,  unless  God’s  nature  contained  the 
final  norm  of  righteousness.  And  this  language  is 
hy  no  means  exceptional ;  for,  as  all  know,  the 
Gospel  of  John  abounds  with  expressions  of  Christ 
making  the  will  of  God  the  standard  to  which 
everything  is  to  be  referred  (e.g.  4s4  530  6381').  Nor 
is  the  case  different  when  we  turn  to  the  Synoptics 
(cf.  Mt  548  610  1  l‘M-,  Lk  2242).  All  these  passages 
and  others  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  Christ 
taught  that  the  nature  of  God,  as  finding  expres¬ 
sion  through  His  will,  is  the  ultimate  standard  of 
right. 

And  as,  for  Christ,  God’s  nature  is  the  ultimate 
norm  of  right,  so  for  Him  God’s  will  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  all  particular  rights.  Wherever  there 
exists  a  right  upon  the  part  of  anybody  to  sub¬ 
mission  of  any  kind  or  degree  from  anybody  else, 
such  right  exists  in  virtue  of  God’s  ordering,  and 
is  delimited  by  God’s  will.  These  statements,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  involved  in  the  passages  already 
cited.  All  authority,  in  other  words,  is  simply 
author- ity  writ  short  and  differently  pronounced. 
A  free  creature,  like  man,  may  be,  in  a  limited 
sense,  an  original  source  of  power,  but  never  of 
rights.  His  rights  are  all  derived  from,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of,  the  author  of  his  being.  Not  only  the 
primary  and  all-comprehending  dependence,  but 
all  subordinate  dependences  ana  interdependences 
ground  themselves  ultimately  on  the  relation  that 
subsists  between  the  Creator,  as  Creator,  and  the 
creature,  as  creature. 

ii.  Legislative  authority  in  religion.  —  1. 
Term  defined. — What  we  have  called  legislative 
authority  is  concerned  primarily  with  duty.  Its 
prescriptions,  while  mediated,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
Knowledge  of  them  goes,  through  the  understand¬ 
ing,  terniinate  upon  the  conscience  and  the  will.  It 
is  the  right  to  require  or  to  forbid.  It  is  the  right 
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to  establish  relations  and  define  the  duties  or  the 
privileges  attaching  to  them.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  form  of  authority,  cleaving 
closest  to  the  etymological  and  logical  sense  of 
the  word,  which  as  already  noted  is  simply  author¬ 
ity.  Legislative  authority  is  really  or  approxi¬ 
mately  a  creative  function.  In  the  case  of  God, 
of  course,  it  is  really  creative.  Behind  it  lies  only 
the  Divine  nature,  which  alone  conditions  and 
regulates  its  exercise.  From  it  arise  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  his 
fellow  -  creatures,  with  the  duties  and  the  privi¬ 
leges  that  inhere  in  them,  or  that,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  are,  from  time  to  time  and  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  attached  to  them. 

Now,  according  to  our  Lord’s  teaching,  all  legis¬ 
lative  authority  in  religion  vests  exclusively  in 
God.  He  represents  God  as  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  ‘  Lord  of  the  conscience.’  To  Him  it  belongs 
to  say,  ‘  Thou  shalt,’  and  to  Him  also  to  say, 
‘  Thou  shalt  not.’  As  He  has  determined  the  re¬ 
lations  between  Himself  and  His  creatures  (‘  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,’  Mt  ll25  ;  cf.  also  194), 
it  is  for  Him  to  define  the  duties  emerging  from 
those  relations. 

2.  If,  now,  we  pass  to  Christ’s  teaching  as  to  how 
this  legislative  authority  belonging  exclusively  to 
God  comes  to  expression,  we  find— (1)  That  our 
Lord  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  manifestation  of 
God’s  legislative  authority  in  what  we  call  ‘the 
laws  of  nature,’  using  this  phrase  so  as  to  include 
not  only  the  laws  of  matter,  but  of  mind  as  well, 
and  also  so  as  to  include  what  St.  Paul  calls  ‘  the 
law  written  in  the  heart.’  For  instance,  nowhere 
does  He  directly  advert  to  ‘  the  ordinance  of  heaven  ’ 
(Jer  3135f-,  Job  3833)  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
will ;  nowhere  does  He  refer  His  hearers  to  the 
constitution  of  their  own  nature,  physical,  mental, 
or  moral,  as  embodying  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
will  regarding  this  or  that.  There  is,  it  may  be, 
the  glimmer  of  such  a  reference  in  passages  like 
Jn  1017ff-,  Mt  102af  ,  but  it  is  at  most  a  glimmer, 
and  need  not  detain  us 

(2)  But  that  the  legislative  authority  of  God  is 
exercised  mediately  as  well  as  immediately  is  also 
taught  by  Christ  (a)  Thus  the  preceptive  portions 
of  the  OT,  though  mediated  by  ‘  Moses  and  the 
prophets,’  are  really  ‘  the  commandments  of  God.’ 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  quoad  this  matter,  are,  so 
to  speak,  merely  the  heralds  of  the  ‘  Great  King,’ 
or,  to  borrow  an  OT  account  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  prophet  and  God,  the  former  is  the 
‘  mouth  ’  of  the  latter  (Ex  418,  cf.  71).  And  so, 
while  ‘  Moses  said.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother’  (Mk  710),  this  is  still  for  Christ  ‘  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  God.’  Further,  that  ‘  the  law  of 
Moses  ’  was  for  Him  the  law  of  God  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  when  He  was  Himself  tempted,  and 
had  to  choose  between  two  courses,  what  was 
written  in  Deuteronomy  prescribed  for  Him  the 
path  of  duty  (Mt  44-7-  io.  H).  jn  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  our  Lord  puts  these  very  sig¬ 
nificant  words  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  ‘  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear 
them  ’  (Lk  1629).  The  law  in  Nu  289- 10  (or  per¬ 
haps  in  1  Ch  9s2),  according  to  which  ‘  the  priests 
in  the  temple  profane  ’  (ironical  thrust  at  His  ad¬ 
versaries)  ‘  the  Sabbath  and  are  guiltless  ’  (Mt  125), 
was  for  Christ  determinative  of  duty  and  of  privi¬ 
lege.  Indeed,  He  virtually  puts  it  upon  the  same 
plane  for  authority  as  the  primary  intuition  and 
verdict  of  conscience,  namely,  that  ‘  it  is  lawful  to 
do  good— on  the  Sabbath  day  ’  (Mt  1212).  Further, 
Christ’s  summaries  of  ‘  the  law  and  the  prophets  ’ 
(Mt  712  22S7flr-)  bear  impressive  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  He  regarded  the  whole  preceptive  por¬ 
tion  of  the  OT  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God. 
‘  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you. 
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even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them,’  is,  according  to 
our  Lord,  but  a  just  summary  of  ‘  the  law  and 
the  prophets  ’  in  terms  that  may  he  appreciated 
by  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  He  teaches  that 
the  whole  OT,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  duty 
towards  man,  is  but  an  unfolding,  in  relation  to 
this  or  that  set  of  circumstances,  of  the  ‘  Golden 
Rule,’  whose  Divine  origin  and  authority  are  self- 
evidencing  (cf.  Mk  1228ff-). 

(b)  Whether  Christ  represents  the  Apostles  also 
as  organs  through  whom  God  exercises  His  legis¬ 
lative  authority  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  clear. 
Doubtless  they  were.  But  even  passages  such  as 
Mt  1020  1618,  Jn  2023  1613  may  refer  to  a  grant  of 
judicial  rather  than  of  strictly  legislative  authority. 
The  authority  conferred  in  these  passages  is,  in¬ 
deed,  large  and  significant,  but  none  of  them  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  that  the  Apostles  were  to  be  organs 
through  whom  God  would  make  substantive  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  commands  laid  upon  the  human  con¬ 
science.  Nor  has  the  writer  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  Christ  anywhere  uses  of  them  lan¬ 
guage  either  demanding,  or  even  susceptible  of 
such  an  interpretation.  In  other  words,  while  he 
thinks  it  unquestionable  that  the  Apostles  were 
media  through  whom  God  exercised  His  legislative 
authority,  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  to  go 
outside  of  the  Gospels  for  the  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

(c)  With  Christ  Himself,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  No  doubt  much  of  the  authority  we 
find  Him  using  in  the  Gospels  is  judicial  and  not 
legislative.  At  the  same  time,  intermingled  with 
His  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  of  God,  we  hear 
Him  lay  His  own  commands  upon  the  conscience. 
Not  only  does  He  declare  what  is  the  Law,  and 
what  its  meaning  (see  above),  but  He  enunciates 
many  specific  precepts  that  stand  related  to  His 
comprehensive  summaries  very  much  as  the 
statutes  of  the  land  stand  related  to  its  constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,’  etc.  (Mt 
6i9ff-)  ;  ‘  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before  the  swine,’  etc.  (Mt  7|;)  ;  ‘  Love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,’  etc.  (Lk  627)  ;  ‘  Repent  ye,  and 
believe  in  the  gospel’  (Mk  l15) — will  serve  as  samples.  Very 
significant  for  Christ’s  claims  to  be  a  special  organ  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  authority  of  the  Godhead  is  such  a  statement  as,  ‘  The 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ’  (Mt  12s),  and  equally  so 
this  other,  1  Ye  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
so  I  am’  (Jn  1313).  In  both  these  instances  it  is  clear  that 
Christ  asserts  for  Himself  an  authority  going  beyond  any  that 
can  with  propriety  be  considered  as  merely  judicial.  The 
‘  Lord  ’  is  a  giver  of  law,  not  simply  its  interpreter.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  even  more  stringently,  perhaps,  when  our 
Lord  says,  ‘  I  and  the  Father  are  one,’  thereby,  as  the  Jews 
affirmed,  and  He  Himself  did  not  deny,  ‘  making  himself  (thy¬ 
self)  equal  with  God  ’  (Jn  1080,  cf.  1083,  Mt  1127.  29  note  the  word 
‘  yoke  ’).  And,  finally,  here  we  must  not  overlook  Mt  2818b  ‘All 
authority  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,’  which  cer¬ 
tainly  constitutes  a  claim  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the 
authority  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  conscience.  See  preceding 
article. 

(3)  But  to  say  that  Christ  teaches  that  all  legis¬ 
lative  authority  in  religion  vests  exclusively  in 
God,  is  hardly  to  put  the  case  either  as  fully  or  as 
strongly  as  it  needs  to  be  put.  For  not  only  does 
our  Lord  represent  God  as  ‘  Lord  of  the  conscience ,’ 
but  with  equal  emphasis  and  great  explicitness  He 
teaches  that  ‘  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience, 
and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com¬ 
mandments  of  men  which  are  in  anythin^  contrary 
to  His  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  ’  religious 
truth  and  duty.  (For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
‘  His  word  ’  here  may  be  taken  quite  broadly  for 
any  form  in  which  God  has  made  His  will  known). 

This  explains  His  word  at  the  baptism,  when  the  Baptist 
*  would  have  hindered  him/  and  He  said,  *  Suffer  it  now  :  for 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness’  (Mt  316).  So 
saying,  He  denies  to  the  human  reason  the  prerogative,  by 
annulling  or  setting  them  aside,  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
propriety  or  the  expediency  of  Divine  prescriptions.  Recog¬ 
nizing  what  is  praiseworthy  in  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist,  He  at 
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the  same  time  sets  the  seal  of  His  disapprobation  upon  all 
man-devised, substitutions  for,  or  modifications  of,  Divine  ordi¬ 
nances.  These  are  all  either  acts  of  open  rebellion,  or  well 
meant  but  real  usurpations  of  legislative  functions  pertaining 
exclusively  to  God.  The  same  view  finds  yet  more  palpable 
and  pungent  expression  in  His  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees  (Mk 
7«r.).  And,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  His  resistance  in  word  and 
deed  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  regarding  the  Sabbath — ■ 
these  being  ‘beside’  God’s  word  —  that  earned  for  Him,  with 
the  Pharisees,  the  odium  of  being  Himself  a  Sabbath-breaker 
(Jn  5,  Mt  12,  Mk  3). 

Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  His  Galilsean  ministry, 
our  Lord  is  careful  to  disclaim,  even  for  Himself, 
either  purpose  or  authority  to  disannul  any  of 
God’s  commandments.  ‘  Think  not,’  said  He, 

‘  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  pro¬ 
phets  :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  ’  (Mt 
517).  See,  further,  article  Commandment,  below. 
Thus  He,  as  it  were,  anticipated  and  forestalled 
the  malice  of  His  own,  and  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  a  later  day.  The  former  made  it  a  charge 
against  Him  that  He  taught  contrary  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets  ;  and  the  latter,  strangely  enough, 
has  supposed  that  it  honours  Him  by  affirming  the 
same.  And,  lofty  as  were  the  claims  that  He  made 
for  Himself,  Christ  still  impressed  it  upon  His 
hearers  that  He  not  only  did  not  assume  to  lay 
upon  them  anything  contrary  to  God’s  revealed 
will  but  that  He  taught,  and  could  teach  nothing 
that  was  ‘beside’  that  will  (Jn  530,  cf.  519  828f-). 
And  that  nothing  ‘  contrary  to  or  beside  ’  the 
Scriptures  correctly  interpreted  was  to  be  toler¬ 
ated,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  finality 
attached  to  them  in  all  Christ’s  appeals  to  the 
OT.  For  Him  its  declarations  were  an  end  of 
controversy  (Mt  2229  1  94  1  23ff-,  Jn  1035). 

iii.  Judicial  authority  in  religion.  — 1. 
Term  defined. — As  legislative  authority  has  par¬ 
ticularly  to  do  with  duty,  so  judicial  authority 
has  particularly  to  do  with  truth :  the  former 
prescribes  what  one  is  to  do  or  to  be  ;  the  latter, 
what  he  is  to  believe  -.  the  former  creates  and 
defines  relation  and  obligations  ;  the  latter  declares 
and  interprets  them :  the  former  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  conscience ;  the  latter,  with  the 
understanding.  It  is  worth  noting  further  that 
legislative  differs  from  judicial  authority  in  that 
the  former  is  original  and  the  latter  derivative. 
Legislative  authority,  along  with  other  things, 
prescribes  who  is  to  interpret  the  laws  it  makes, 
and  how  much  of  finality  shall  attach  to  their 
interpretation  by  different  persons.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
most  limited  judicial  authority,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  no  less  real  than  the  most  absolute.  Further, 
judicial  authority,  though  derived,  is  just  as  real 
authority  as  is  legislative  authority.  And,  finally, 
when  the  judicial  function  vests  in  the  same 
person  as  the  legislative,  then  the  maxim,  *  The 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  the  law,’  receives  its 
highest  exemplification  ;  for  then  the  law  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  are  but  different  modal 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  personal  will 
or  author- ity.  For,  in  this  case,  the  same  char¬ 
acter  that  guarantees  to  the  conscience  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  relation  or  obligation  created  by 
the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  guarantees  also  to  the 
understanding  the  truth  of  the  finding  of  the 
judge.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  precisely  the 
function  of  judicial  authority,  namely,  not  to 
create  a  right,  not  to  make  an  idea  correspond 
with  reality,  but  to  certify  to  the  understanding 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  right,  the  truth 
or  the  falsity  of  an  idea  or  a  statement.  The  vital 
importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more 
and  more  as  the  discussion  proceeds. 

2.  Repositories. — As  to  judicial  authority,  our 
Lord  teaches  that  it  is  distributed  among  a 
number  of  repositories,  somewhat  as  the  same 
kind  of  authority  in  a  modern  State  is  distributed 
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among  a  number  of  courts  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

In  the  case  of  such  courts,  no  one  thinks  of  denying  to  the 
least  and  lowest  of  them  the  character  of  a  true  court.  Its 
jurisdiction  may  be  limited,  its  decisions  liable  to  reversal,  but 
so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  jurisdiction,  so  long  as  the  appeal 
from  its  decisions  is  pending,  its  authority  is  not  only  as  real 
but  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  highest  court.  Further,  even 
the  lowest  court  possesses  a  genuine  independence :  its  functions 
cannot  be  discharged  for  it,  nor  can  they  be  wrested  from  it  by 
any  other  court.  Further  still,  it  is  for  each  court,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  to  interpret  and  declare  the  law  by  which 
it  was  created,  and  its  duties  and  prerogatives  under  the  law. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  it  may  err  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
either  nullify  or  invalidate  the  right  itself.  We  elaborate  this 
analogy  thus  in  detail,  because  we  believe  that  it  will  prove 
helpful’  in  enabling  us  to  understand  our  Lord’s  teachings  con¬ 
cerning  judicial  authority  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

Proceeding  now  to  note  His  distribution  itself, 
we  find  that  He  accords  the  fullest  recognition  (1) 
to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  For  Him  each  individual  is  clothed 
with  a  large,  though  not  an  absolute  or  final, 
judicial  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  has  surpassed  Christ  in  the  honour,  and 
even — if  such  words  may  be  used  of  Him — in  the 
deference  with  which  in  practice  He  treated  the 
judicial  rights  of  the  darkest  and  humblest  human 
souls.  Despite  the  supreme  claims  that  He  made 
for  Himself,  He  habitually  permitted  both  Himself 
and  His  claims  to  be  put  upon  proof  at  the  bar  of 
such  souls.  Not  only  did  He  consent,  like  any 
other  man  of  His  day,  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  but,  while  He 
always  spake  as  one  having  authority.  He  never 
failed  to  submit  His  credentials  along  with  His 
claims  at  the  bar  of  the  individual  reason  and  con¬ 
science.  But  here  we  must  particularize. 

Christ  taught,  then,  (a)  That  it  is  the  inalien¬ 
able  prerogative  of  every  man  to  verify  for  himself 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  before  assenting  to  it  as 
true  ;  and  to  verify  for  himself  the  rectitude  of  a 
command  before  yielding  obedience  to  it  as  right 
(cf.  Jn  15-4,  Mt  164  ll4ff-  9s  1 120). 

(b)  Further,  as  is  involved  in  what  has  been 
already  said,  Christ  teaches  that  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  are  not 
to  lie,  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  say  cannot  be, 
dictated  by  any  form  of  external  compulsion.  In 
many  ways  He  emphasizes  the  position  that  the 
individual  is  to  be  left  wholly  untrammelled  in 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  rights.  What  else, 
after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  His  words  to  Pilate, 
‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight, 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  :  but 
now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence  ’  (Jn  1836)  ?  If 
men  were  to  be  left  free  to  deal  with  His  own 
claims,  including,  of  course,  His  teachings,  with¬ 
out  constraint  or  compulsion  of  any  kind,  and  to 
do  this  even  when  the  decision  reached  affected 
not  only  His  liberty  but  His  very  life,  certainly 
He  would  have  them  no  less  untrammelled  in 
dealing  with  every  other  question  of  truth  or  of 
duty  with  which  they  might  find  themselves  con¬ 
fronted.  Nor  was  it  only  the  compulsion  of 
physical  force  that  Christ  declined  to  countenance. 
He  set  the  seal  of  His  disapproval  upon  the  more 
subtle  and  spiritual,  but  no  less  real  compulsion 
of  a  tyrannical  public  or  ecclesiastical  opinion, 
whether  formulated  into  a  tradition  or  into  a 
usage. 

Ilis  ‘Do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  ’  (Mt  61), 
was  designed  hardly  more  to  eradicate  pride  from  the  souls  of 
His  disciples,  than  it  was  to  hearten  them  to  throw  off  the 
incubus  of  a  perverted  public  and  ecclesiastical  sentiment 
which  threatened  to  stifle  Christian  humility  and  Godwardness 
in  their  very  birth.  It  was  to  disenthrall  the  souls  of  His 
disciples  from  all  fear  tending  to  paralyze  the  free  action  of  the 
|  ’  spirit  in  its  quest  for  truth  and  in  its  witness  to  the  truth,  that 
He  said,  ‘  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
i  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him,’  etc.  (Mt  1028) ;  cf . 
Mk  1028/-  78<t,  Mt  12UT-,  Jn  5.  9. 


(c)  If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Christ  teaching  that  every  mind 
is  equipped  for  the  exercise  of  this  high  preroga¬ 
tive,  that  in  a  certain  very  true  sense  the  mind  has 
‘  the  supreme  norm  of  its  ideas  and  acts,  not  out¬ 
side  of  itself,  but  within  itself,  in  its  very  con¬ 
stitution’  (Sabatier,  Religions  of  Authority,  p.  xvi). 

This  also  is  involved  in  the  passages  already  quoted.  And 
what  else  can  we  make  of  such  statements  as  these :  ‘  Ought 
not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan 
hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed  from  this  bond 
on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  ’  (Lk  1318)?  Where  would  have  been 
the  use  of  submitting  such  a  case  to  ‘  the  stupid  country  archi- 
synagogos  ’  (Edersheim),  unless,  stupid  as  he  was,  even  he  was 
so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  subject  it  to  some  sort  of  process  of 
‘  inner  verification  ’  ?  Or,  take  the  question  put  to  the  disciples, 
‘  Who  do  the  multitudes  say  that  I  am?’  and  what  propriety 
would  there  be  in  it,  unless  it  carried  with  it  the  implication 
that  men  generally — ‘  the  multitudes  ’ — were  equipped  for  the 
forming  of  a  rational  judgment  upon  the  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness  of  His  claims,  and  had  some  touchstone  each  within  him¬ 
self  by  which  he  could  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those 
claims,  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  character  and  of  the 
teachings  that  lay  behind  them  ?  The  possession  of  such  a  norm 
is  involved  in  every  argument  framed,  in  every  appeal  made, 
and  in  every  rebuke  administered  by  Christ. 

Not  only  does  Christ  recognize  in  every  man  the 
existence  of  such  a  norm,  but  He  goes  farther,  and 
shows  that  He  regards  this  norm  as  ‘  supreme,’  in 
the  sense,  at  least,  that  for  the  individual  man 
there  is  no  standard  of  truth  or  of  right  more 
ultimate  than  that  embedded  in  his  very  constitu¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it.  Nothing 
can  be  used  to  supplement  or  to  correct  it.  No 
appeal  lies  from  it.  Man  has  nought  that  he  can 
do  but  to  abide  by  the  decisions  reached  in  the  use 
of  it.  ‘  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins’  (Jn  824)  is  no  arbitrary  sentence  ;  but 
simply  the  announcement  of  the  momentous  truth, 
that  the  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  of  those  whom  He 
addressed  would  involve  certain  consequences  for 
them ,  precisely  because  those  beliefs  or  unbeliefs 
were  theirs.  Christ  does  not  teach,  of  course,  that 
men  can  make  or  unmake  truth  or  right  for  them¬ 
selves  any  more  than  for  others.  But  He  does 
teach  that  the  conclusions  that  men  reach  in  the 
use  of  the  norm  that  is  embedded  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind  are  for  them  severally 
and  individually  final.  It  is  this  fact  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  very  heart  of  the  solemnity  of  His 
wrords,  when  He  says,  ‘  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness’  (Mt  623). 
The  light  that  is  in  a  man  is  the  only  light  that  is 
available  for  him.  It  is  the  light  in  which  he  sees 
light.  It  cannot  itself  be  tested,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  user  of  it  is  concerned,  by  any  other  light 
(cf.  also  Mt  139  and  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Ro  1430). 

(d)  Christ,  moreover,  is  equally  clear  in  teaching 
that  in  the  proper  use  of  the  equipment  given 
them,  men  may  and  always  will  arrive  at  correct 
judgments  in  regard  both  to  truth  and  to  duty — 
that  is,  in  all  cases  and  as  regards  all  matters  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  called  upon,  or  indeed 
are  entitled,  to  form  judgments.  He  recognizes,  to 
be  sure,  the  sad  fact  that  men  not  only  may,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  often  do,  give  hospitable  entertain¬ 
ment  both  to  error  and  to  evil.  He  is  very  em¬ 
phatic,  however,  in  asserting  that  this  is  their 
fault,  and  in  no  sense  their  misfortune.  Whatever 
the  difficulties  of  the  teaching,  they  need  not  leave 
the  soul  in  error  or  even  in  doubt.  ‘  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  his  will,’  says  our  Lord,  ‘  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself’  (Jn  717). 

Any  account  of  Christ’s  teachings  as  to  the  judicial  authority 
vested  in  the  individual  would  be  fatally  defective  if  it  over¬ 
looked  a  saying  like  Mt  ll27  (cf.  Jn  149>>.  819b.  1726),  1  No  one 

knoweth  the  Son,’  says  Christ,  ‘save  the  Father:  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.’  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed 
exposition  of  these  remarkable  words.  So  much,  however,  is 
clear  upon  their  very  face,  namely,  that  there  is  a  knowledge  of 
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God  for  which  men  are  wholly  dependent  upon  Christ.  Again, 
it  is  evident  from  Jn  149b-  that  whatever  other  elements  this 
knowledge  of  God  contains,  it  is  a  knowledge  that  is  mediated 
through  the  understanding.  ‘  He  that  hath  seen  me,’  saj7s  our 
Lord,  ‘hath  seen  the  Father.’  The  same  conclusion  follows 
inevitably  from  the  great  emphasis  which  Christ  laid  upon 
His  teaching  function.  But  how  is  a  man  to  test  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  propositions  for  the  very  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  which,  and  much  more  for  their  accuracy,  he  is  ex  hypothesi 
wholly  dependent  upon  Christ?  We  have  said  that  Christ 
teaches  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  every  man  to  bring 
every  proposition,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  is  expected  to 
assent,  to  some  sort  of  process  of  1  inner  verification  ’ ;  hut  here 
are  matters  which,  ex  hypothesi,  men  must  accept  upon  testi¬ 
mony,  albeit  it  is  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  witness  than  Christ 
Himself.  Have  we  here,  then,  an  inconsistency  in  Christ’s 
teaching?  We  think  not.  We  test  our  telescope  ;  we  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  laws  of  its  structure  are  the  same  as  those 
that  obtain  in  the  structure  of  the  eye  itself.  It  is  just  as  truly 
an  organ  of  vision  as  is  the  eye  itself,  though,  of  course,  an 
organ  of  vastly  greater  range.  What  it  discloses  to  us  we  could 
not  apprehend  without  it.  Much  that  it  discloses  to  us,  we 
either  only  gradually  come  to  comprehend,  or  find  to  be  at 
present  incomprehensible  to  us.  But  whether  we  comprehend 
what  we  apprehend  through  the  telescope  or  not,  we  accept  its 
disclosures,  and  at  least  refer  them  to  the  large  and  vague 
category  of  what  we  call  facts  of  existence,  and  wait  expecting 
to  be  able  to  make  a  closer  classification  with  our  advancing 
knowledge, .or  the  further  development  of  our  powers.  And, 
while  we  never  reach  the  point  where  we  are  able  with  our  own 
eyes  to  verify  the  facts  given  us  through  the  telescope,  yet, 
when  we  have  used  the  norm  in  our  eye  upon  the  norm  in  the 
telescope,  and  have  thus  proved  a  complete  correspondence 
between  the  two,  we  have  an  unshakable  conviction  that  they 
are  not  two  but  one,  and  that  what  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  norm  in  the  telescope  is  assented  to  by  the  norm  in  our 
eye,  as  much  so  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  position  to  bring  the 
norm  in  our  eye  to  bear  directly  upon  the  phenomena  revealed 
to  us  through  the  telescope.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  and  Christ  For  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  re¬ 
garding  God  and  Christ,  and  concerning  God  in  Christ,  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  Christ.  We  can¬ 
not  verify  the  correspondence  between  that  testimony  and 
reality  by  ourselves  comparing  it  with  the  reality.  The  reality 
here  is  as  inaccessible  to  our  immediate  inspection  as  the 
phenomena  of  stellar  space  would  be,  apart  from  the  telescope. 
What  then?  Does  Christ  call  upon  us  to  surrender  the  very 
badge  of  our  individuality,  when  we  are  dealing  with  His  state¬ 
ments?  Does  He  claim  that  His  statements  must  be  accepted 
without  our  being  able  to  subject  them  to  any  process  of  ‘  inner 
verification,’  the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  only  possible  real 
verification  ?  Not  at  alL  What  He  does  claim,  however,  is  that 
when  we  have  assented  to  His  trustworthiness,  we  have  assented 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  His  statements  Obviously,  if  He  is 
as  He  claims  to  be,  ‘  the  Truth,’  and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
of  this  by  the  same  rational  and  moral  processes  bj7  which  we 
satisfy  ourselves  of  any  other  propositions  whatever,  then  in 
verifying  Him,  so  to  speak,  we  have  verified  His  statements,  as 
truly  and  as  certainly  as  if  we  were  capable  of  comparing  those 
statements  with  the  g'reat  realities  to  which  they  relate.  Other¬ 
wise,  where  would  be  the  sense  in  examining  witnesses  in  our 
courts  ?  And  how  else  do  we  verify  the  ultimate  facts  given  us, 
in  the  frame  of  nature  and  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  being — 
which,  be  it  observed,  are  after  all  but  the  testimony  of  God, — 
except  by  verifying  God?  That  we  can  do,  of  which  proposition 
the  simple  proof  is  that  we  do  it.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  ‘it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.’  This  is  the  ultimate 
axiom  upon  which  not  only  all  certainty,  but  the  possibility  of 
any  certainty  depends. 

Christ’s  teaching  in  reference  to  an  external  revelation,  and 
our  absolute  dependence  upon  His  veracity  for  the  truth  and 
the  righteousness  of  its  contents,  do  not  impinge  in  the  least 
either  upon  His  teaching  as  to  the  judicial  authority  with  w7hich 
each  individual  is  invested,  or  upon  the  true  and  proper 
autonomy  of  the  soul.  For  He  constantly  teaches  both  by 
implication  and  by  direct  assertion  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  verify  Him,  so  to  speak,  and  that  it  is  at  once  their 
privilege  and  their  duty  to  do  so.  And  how  exquisitely 
tender  is  His  subtle  appeal  to  His  disciples  to  apply  to  His 
moral  being  that  norm  embedded  in  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  when  He  says,  ‘  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  ’  (142). 

(2)  While  Christ  accords  a  large  judicial  authority 
to  the  individual,  it  is,  as  already  stated,  neither 
an  unlimited,  nor  an  absolutely  final  authority. 
In  His  famous  words  to  St.  Peter,  He  speaks  of  ‘my 
church ’  (Mt  1618),  and  in  His  equally  celebrated 
words  to  Pilate,  of  ‘  my  kingdom’  (Jn  18s6).  Now 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Dr.  Vos  has  shown  ( The 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church,  ch.  ix.),  that 
these  expressions  are  not  absolutely  coterminous 
in  their  respective  connotations,  the  ‘  church  ’  being 
but  one  phase  of  the  ‘kingdom.’  Still,  even  this 
being  true,  it  follows  that  the  Church  is  an  organ¬ 
ized  body,  with  officers,  laws,  and  members.  Now 
it  is  clear,  from  what  Christ  says  of  the  Church, 


that  the  authority  vested  in  her,  and  exercised 
through  her  officers,  is  a  purely  judicial  authority. 
The  Lord  is  her  lawgiver.  Prom  Him  alone  she 
receives  all  the  laws  by  which  she  binds  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men.  Her  sole  functions  are  to  declare 
and  to  apply  the  law  of  Christ.  To  make  any  laws 
for  her  own  members  or  for  [others  is  beyond  her 
prerogative. 

That  such  is  her  authority  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  appears  from  such  statements  as,  ‘  If  thy  brother  sin 
against  thee,  go  show  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone  :  .  .  .  But  if  he  hear  thee  not,  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  etc.  And  if  he  refuse  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church  :  and  if  he  refuse  to  hear  the  church  also,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the  publican  ’  (Mt  1816fr  ) ;  ‘  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  etc.  :  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,'  etc. 
(Mt  28l9f  ). 

The  criticism  of  the  former  passage  by  B.  Weiss  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  invalidating  it  as  a  proper  source  of  information 
as  to  our  Lord’s  teaching  concerning  the  Church  (see  his  NT 
Theol.  i.  p.  141).  It  is  fair,  we  think,  to  assume  that  the  charge 
contained  in  the  latter  passage  was  addressed  to  the  Apostles, 
not  as  such,  but  as  representatives  of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  judicial  authority 
ascribed  to  the  Church  in  these  sayings  of  our 
Lord  has  a  twofold  aspect.  In  Mt  28  she  is  author¬ 
ized  to  declare  the  law  of  Christ  to  those  without 
her  fold  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  subjec¬ 
tion  to  Him.  And  in  both  sayings  she  is  empowered 
to  unfold  that  law  to  those  within  her  pale.  The 
necessity  for  both  aspects  of  her  judicial  authority 
is  as  obvious  as  is  the  grant  of  it.  If  it  be  her 
function  to  extend  the  Kingdom,  then  it  must  also 
be  her  prerogative  authoritatively  to  declare  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  Kingdom.  And  again,  if 
the  term  ‘  kingdom  ’  as  applied  to  the  Church  is 
not  a  hopeless  misnomer,  then  she  must  have 
authority  to  determine  what  the  law  of  Christ 
demands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  and  when 
this  or  that  citizen  is  conforming  to  the  law.  See, 
further,  art.  Church. 

(3)  The  supreme  and  final  judicial  authority  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  findings  are  medi¬ 
ated  proximately  through  the  Scriptures,  and 
ultimately  through  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and 
Christ  Himself.  We  have  seen  that,  while  both 
the  individual  and  the  Church  may,  in  the  proper 
use  of  their  respective  equipments,  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  truth  and  right  in  reference  to  all 
matters  of  truth  and  duty  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  entitled  to  formulate  a  judgment ;  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  Church  nor  the 
individual  does  always  arrive  at  such  knowledge. 
Now  the  very  statement  of  this  position  implies 
the  existence  of  some  standard  by  the  use  of  which 
faulty  judgments,  when  reached,  may  be  detected 
as  such,  and  corrected.  This  standard,  according 
to  Christ,  is,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  teachings  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles, 
and  Himself.  The  finality  and  the  infallibility  of 
these  teachings  are,  so  our  Lord  teaches,  guaranteed 
by  the  fact  that  they  proceed  directly  from  the 
Godhead,  through  the  immediate  agency  of  its 
great  executive,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  instru¬ 
ments  or  organs  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  He 
Himself  were.  If  we  may  use  the  term  ‘  Scrip¬ 
tures  ’  as  a  somewhat  loose  synonym  for  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Christ,  then 
the  Scriptures  are,  or,  as  with  admirable  accuracy 
the  Westminster  Confession  puts  it,  ‘the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture  ’  is,  ‘  the  Supreme 
Judge  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are 
to  be  determined  .  .  .  and  in  whose  sentence  we 
are  to  rest’  (ch.  i.  sec.  x.). 

{a)  That  Christ  conceived  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophets,  or  the  OT,  as  constituting,  as  far  as 
it  went,  a  court  of  last  appeal  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  is  strikingly  evinced  in  His  two  summaries 
of  those  teachings  already  referred  to :  ‘  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt 
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love  thy  neighbour,  etc.  .  .  .  On  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  hangeth  the  whole  law  and  the  pro¬ 
phets  ’  (Mt  22S4ff-,  Mk  1228ff-,  Mt  712).  But  God  being 
love,  it  is  just  in  love  that  religion  finds  its  highest 
and  fullest  expression.  That  standard,  therefore, 
which  being  adhered  to  leads  to  love,  is  the  final 
standard. 

The  same  point  of  view  as  regards  the  OT  finds  expression  in 
the  words,  ‘  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  let  them  hear 
them.  ...  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  he  persuaded,  if  one  rise  from  the  dead’  (Lk 
1629-  31).  The  implication  in  Dives’  plea  was  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  that  he  had  come  to  that  place  of  torment.  These 
words  distinctly  disallow  that  implication.  They  affirm  both 
the  sufficiency  and  the  finality  of  the  OT  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  that  revelation  was 
given.  And  so  the  Sadducees  are  told  (Mt  2229),  ‘  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,’  etc.,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they 
need  not  have  erred  had  they  onlj7  gone  to  the  Scriptures  in  the 
right  spirit.  Upon  all  questions  raised  by  His  adversaries,  it 
was  to  the  teachings  of  the  OT  that  Christ  Himself  continually 
appealed  as  the  final  authority.  Quoting  Hosea,  He  said  to  the 
Pharisees,  ‘  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  desire  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless’ 
(Mt  127).  Thus  the  standard  to  which  He  brings  their  judgment 
of  Himself  and  by  which  He  exposes  its  falsity  and  wickedness, 
is  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  His  ‘  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
and  have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg¬ 
ment,  mercy,  and  faith  :  but  these  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone  ’  (Mt  23^),  is  but  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  of  the  OT  for  the  testing  of  Pharisaic 
teachings  and  practice.  Further,  He  recognizes  the  oughtness 
of  these  teachings,  when  they  concern  the  tithing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  as  truly  as  in  the  weightier  matters  of 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  Especially  significant  are  words 
like  those  in  Mk  1235ff-  (cf.  Mt  2241rt-,  Lk  2041tt  ) :  ‘  How  say  the 
scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  ?  David  himself  said 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  etc.  David 
himself  calleth  him  Lord,  and  whence  is  he  his  son?’ 

( b )  Besides  the  passages  already  cited,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  show  that  Christ  represents  His  Apostles  as 
being  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  sense 
that  their  teachings,  qua  Apostles,  are  ultimate 
and  infallible  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  duty  : 

‘  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter, 
etc.  ...  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  Ire  bound  in  heaven  :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven’  (Mt  1618(-).  The  same  promise 
is  made  to  the  Apostles,  no  doubt  to  all  of  them, 
in  Mt  1818.  In  Jn  20-2f-  we  read,  ‘And  when  he 
had  said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit  :  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ;  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.’ 

B.  Weiss  (NT  Theol.  i.  142,  footnote)  regards  Mt  1818  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  *  the  disciples  in  the  wider  sense,’  and  avoids  bring¬ 
ing  the  statement  into  collision  with  the  facts  of  history  only 
by  finding  in  them  ‘nothing  else  than  the  authorization  of  the 
Apostles  to  proclaim  the  message  by  means  of  which  men  are 
called  into  the  Kingdom  ’  (ih.  p.  139,  where  he  is  commenting 
more  particularly  upon  Alt  1619.  On  the  other  side  see  art. 

‘  Power  of  the  Keys’  in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iv.).  To  most  per¬ 
sons,  however,  such  a  view  of  this  passage  will  appear  inade¬ 
quate.  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge,  believing  that  the  grant  of  power 
made  in  these  words  was  not  designed  to  be  limited  to  the 
Apostles,  seeks  to  avoid  collision  with  the  facts  of  history  by 
representing  it  as  made  to  the  invisible  Church  ( Church  Polity , 
p.  35  ff . ).  This,  however,  will  seem  to  many  as  little  satisfactory 
as  is  Weiss’  view.  That  the  words  were  addressed  to  the 
Apostles,  and  to  no  others,  appears  probable,  not  only  from 
Mt  16181-  and  Jn  20221,  but  even  more  so  from  a  comparison  of 
Mt  ism.  with  Mk  933ff.,  That  the  Church  also,  according  to 
Christ,  was  invested  with  a  limited  judicial  authority,  has 
already  been  shown. 

rl  be  full  character  and  extent  of  the  power  with 
which  Christ  represents  His  Apostles  as  being 
clothed  appear  conspicuously  in  the  words,  ‘  And 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  you  nor  hear  your 
words,  as  ye  go  forth  out  of  that  house,  or  that 
city,  shake  oil  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  than  for  that  city’  (Mt  1014f\  With  this 
should  be  compared  Mt  1 1-4).  The  sufficient 


ground  for  such  a  statement  is  furnished  by  the 
words  also  spoken  of  the  Apostles  (and  subse¬ 
quently  of  ‘the  seventy,’ who  received  a  similar, 
but  more  temporary  commission,  Lk  1016)  — -  ‘He 
that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me  ’  (Mt  1040, 
cf.  Jn  13-*). 

(c)  That  Christ  claimed  for  Himself  a  judicial 
authority  that  was  absolute  and  final,  needs  hardly 
to  be  illustrated.  It  appears  from  such  facts  as 
that  He  taught  as  one  having  authority  (Mk  l22- 27, 
Lk  d36) ;  He  always  commanded  and  never  merely 
counselled  (Mt  2820,  Lk  86S,  Mt  108)  ;  while  unfail¬ 
ingly  tender,  He  did  not  tolerate  even  well-meant 
correction  (Mt  1622f‘) ;  He  invited,  expected,  and 
demanded  of  His  disciples  the  most  complete  and 
unreserved  surrender  to  His  teachings  and  to  His 
will. 

His  ‘hypocoristic  expressions’  or  ‘ endearing  diminutives’ 
(see  art.  by  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield  in  Bible  Student  and 
Teacher,  Sept.  1904,  p.  515  ff.)  indicate  not  only  His  attitude 
towards  His  disciples,  but,  indirectly,  that  He  expected  their 
attitude  towards  Him  to  be  one  of  unquestioning  docility, 
dependence,  and  submission  (Lk  1232  nyl,  Jn  107- 1«  1315,  Mt  1819 
et  passim).  Both  His  authority  and  the  nature  of  it  are  less 
veiled  behind  the  very  common  designation  of  ‘  disciples.’  ‘  A 
disciple,’  says  our  lord,  using  the  figure  of  meiosis,  ‘  is  not 
above  his  teacher’  (Mt  1024).  The  very  terms  of  discipleship 
demand  the  same  absolute  self-abnegation  upon  the  disciple’s 
part  that  Christ  Himself  had  manifested  towards  His  Father. 

‘  If  any  man,’  says  He,  ‘will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him¬ 
self,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  ’  (Mk  834,  f.k  923),  in 
the  saying,  ‘Ye  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well  :  for 
so  I  am  ’  (Jn  1313),  ‘  teacher’  is  suggestively  united  with  ‘  Lord.’ 
And  not  less  suited  to  arrest  the  attention  is  the  statement, 

‘  But  be  ye  not  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is  your  teacher,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren  ’  (Mt  238). 

Once  more,  Christ  declared  Himself  to  be  ‘  The 
Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life’  (Jn  146)  ;  He 
invited  men  to  believe  in  Himself  just  as  they 
believed  in  God  (v.1)  ;  He  conditioned  His  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  acceptance  of  His  ‘yoke’  and  His 
teachings  (Mt  ll29).  Nay,  He  conditioned  men’s 
everlasting  salvation  upon  their  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  His  statements  about  Himself  (Jn 
8‘4  ;  for  the  repetition  of  this  thought  in  a  slightly 
different  form  see  Mt  2337f-,  Lk  1334f-  1 94If- )-  The 
word  that  He  spake  was  to  judge  them  at  the  last 
day  (Jn  1248).  His  words  are  God’s  words:  ‘The 
words  that  I  say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from 
myself  :  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  he  doeth 
the  works’  (Jn  1410).  In  a  word,  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  (J11  1030) ;  seeing  Him,  one  sees  the 
Father  ( 14a) ;  the  1  Spirit  of  truth  ’  in  guiding  into 
all  truth  was  to  glorify  Him,  ‘  for,’  said  our  Lord, 

‘  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto 
you.  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are 
mine  :  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take  of  mine 
and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  ’  (1614f  ). 

Thus  when  we  reach  Christ  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  we  have  reached  the  fountainhead.  It 
were  idle  to  look  for  a  court  in  which  to  review 
and  put  to  the  test  His  findings  in  regard  either 
to  truth  or  to  duty.  Such,  certainly,  is  His  own 
teaching  upon  the  subject.  See  preceding  article. 

iv.  E.XKCUTIVE  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. — 1. 
Term  defined. — The  function  of  executive  autho¬ 
rity,  as  needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  simply  and  solely 
to  give  effect  to  the  legislative  will  and  to  judicial 
findings.  Of  itself  it  originates  nothing,  interprets 
and  declares  nothing.  It  simply  does.  More  need 
not  be  said,  because  executive  authority  is  so  ob¬ 
viously  and  so  markedly  distinct  from  both  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  confused  with  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

2.  Repositories. — (1)  Our  Lord  obviously  teaches 
that  as  every  individual  is  a  repository  of  judicial 
authority,  so  every  individual  was  designed  to  be, 
and  every  individual  Christian  is,  an  executive 
agent  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  His  constant  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  for  doing  the  will  of  God  that  men 
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exist,  whether  as  creatures  or  as  Christians.  The 
end  of  His  whole  teaching  function  was  to  set  men 
doing,  and  to  guide  them  in  doing,  the  will  of 
God.  It  was  the  gravamen  of  His  complaint 
against  those,  like  the  Pharisees,  who  ought  to 
have  been  His  disciples,  but  were  not,  that  instead 
of  doing  the  will  of  God,  they  did  the  lusts  of  their 
father,  the  devil  (Jn  844).  The  end  that  He  set 
before  those  professing  to  be  His  disciples  was, 
‘  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  ’  (Mt  5]ti).  The  first  three  peti¬ 
tions  that  He  puts  on  their  lips  are,  ‘  Hallowed  be 
thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.’  The  badge  of  disciple- 
shin  (Mt  12:!9),  the  only  accepted  evidence  of  love 
and  of  loyalty  (Jn  1 41®),  a  condition  sine  qua  non 
to  salvation  (Mt  722ff‘),  was  that  His  followers 
should  do  the  will  of  God.  It  was  His  ceaseless 
theme,  elaborated  now  in  this  form  and  now  in 
that,  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  getting,  or  having, 
or  being  ministered  unto,  or  thinking,  but  being 
and  doing  the  will  of  God.  To  go  into  details  here 
would  require  the  incorporation  in  this  article  of 
a  very  considerable  part  of  all  four  Gospels,  and 
would  be  superfluous. 

(2)  Tiie  passages  already  cited  show  that  Christ 
represents  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity  as 
the  great  executive  agency  of  God  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  witness 
among  all  nations,  making  disciples  of  all  nations, 
and  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso¬ 
ever  He  has  commanded.  Executive  and  judicial 
authority  here  complement  each  other. 

(3)  That  Christ  ascribes  executive  authority  to 
the  Prophets  is  perhaps  a  fair  inference  from  such 
a  passage  as  Mk  76,  in  which  our  Lord  refers  to 
Isaiah  not  merely  as  an  interpreter  of  God’s  law, 
but  as  a  teacher  of  God’s  people.  But  the  inference 
is  not  to  be  strained.  And  for  evidence  of  the 
executive  authority  unquestionably  exercised  by 
the  Prophets,  we  have  to  turn  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Gospels.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Apostles. 
The  mission  of  ‘  the  Twelve  ’  (Mt  10)  points  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  invested  with  authority 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  use 
a  variety  of  agencies  to  gain  men’s  attention  and 
win  their  allegiance  to  it.  The  same  follows  from 
Lk  2444ff-  and  Ac  l8.  But  as  to  the  details  of  their 
executive  functions  we  learn  but  little  from  the 
Gospels.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Christ.  He  applies  to  Himself  (Lk  417ff-)  the  famous 
passage  from  Is  61,  ‘The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,’  etc.  This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  in 
detail  the  several  features  of  the  wondrous  pro¬ 
gramme  outlined  in  the  words  of  the  prophet :  it 
is  hardly  necessary,  for  they  are  as  plain  as  they 
are  precious.  The  title  of  ‘  The  Good  Shepherd,’ 
which  our  Lord  appropriated  to  Himself  (perhaps 
from  Ezk  34),  is  evidence  both  of  the  fact  and  of 
the  nature  of  His  executive  functions  (Jn  10).  The 
same  fact  underlies  such  statements  as  ‘  I  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished’  (Lk  12r'°). 
This  last  passage  also  brings  before  us  the  central 
feature  of  the  work  committed  to  Christ.  Here, 
again,  we  must  forbear  from  going  into  details, 
which  belong  properly  to  another  field  of  discussion. 
It  must  suffice  merely  to  recall  to  the  reader’s 
mind  such  sayings  of  our  Lord  as  ‘  Therefore  doth 
my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life, 
that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  away 
from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have 
authority  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  authority  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  received  I  from 
my  Father ’(Jn  1017f- ) ;  ‘  This  is  my  body  .  .  .  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
nany  unto  the  remission  of  sins’  (Mt  2628-  28) ;  and 
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the  word  from  the  cross,  ‘It  is  accomplished’  (Jn 
19;,°).  Surely  the  prophet  went  not  amiss  when  he 
spoke  of  Him  as  the  great  'Ebhedh  Jahwch  (ni,T  lay). 

(4)  According  to  our  Lord,  the  great  executive 
of  the  Godhead  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  belongs  to 
another  article  (see  Holy  Spirit)  to  unfold  His 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we  may,  without 
intruding  into  that  discussion,  call  attention  to 
passages  like  Jn  3lff-  1416  167f- 13ff-  2022f-,  Ac  l4f-8. 

Literature. — The  literature  bearing  formally  upon  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  concerning  authority  in  religion  is  very  much 
scattered  and  somewhat  meagre.  We  must  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  mentioning  some  works  and  articles  that  deal 
with  the  question  of  authority  in  religion  without  treating 
specifically  of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  upon  this  point.  Dr. 
James  Martineau’s  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  is  still  the 
first  in  its  class.  (Dr.  Martineau  denies,  of  course,  the  existence 
of  any  external  authority  in  religion  ;  and  supports  his  conten¬ 
tion  with  an  acuteness  and  vigour  that  still  remain  not  only 
unsurpassed,  but  wholly  unequalled  by  any  who  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  his  general  position).  More  recent  works,  re¬ 
presenting  substantially  Dr.  Martineau’s  view,  but  adding  little 
to  what  may  be  called  his  historical,  and  nothing  whatever  to 
his  psychological  and  philosophical  defence  of  it,  are  :  Religions 
of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  late  Prof. 
Auguste  Sabatier ;  Liberal  Christianity,  by  his  pupil  and  after 
colleague,  Prof.  Jean  Riville ;  The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind, 
by  Prof.  George  A.  Coe.  Prof.  Sabatier  and  Dr.  Coe  both  claim 
the  support  of  Christ  for  their  position.  But  Prof.  Sabatier’s 
presentation  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  is  lacking  not  only  in 
completeness,  but  in  cogency,  and  Prof.  Coe’s  comes  perilously 
near  being  mere  caricature.  For  an  (in  some  vital  particulars) 
opposite  view  of  the  general  subject,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  Stanton,  The  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religious 
Belief-,  Dale,  Protestantism  (ch.  ii.) ;  EUicott,  Christus  Com- 
probator  ;  Oman,  Vision  and  Authority  ;  Strong,  Authority 
in  the  Church-,  and  also  to  the  following  articles:  ‘The  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Authority  in  Religion,’  by  Wilfrid  Ward  in  The 
Hibbert  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  677-692;  ‘The  Right  of  Systematic 
Theology,’  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  The  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review,  July  1896;  ‘Authority  in  Religion,’  by  Dr. 
Henry  Collin  Minton,  ib.  April  1900.  Dr.  Warfield’s  article, 
besides  the  always  valuable  matter  from  his  own  pen,  contains 
a  number  of  useful  references  and  extracts. 

W.  M.  M‘Pheeters. 
AYARICE.— See  Covetousness. 

AYE  MARIA. — This  well-known  devotion  of  the 
Latin  Church  is  based  upon  the  salutations  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  by  Elisabeth  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Lk  l28-  42).  Its  earlier  and  shorter  form  follows 
closely  the  words  of  Scripture,  with  the  addition 
only  of  the  names  ‘Mary’  and  ‘Jesus’;  ‘Hail 
(Mary),  full  of  grace ;  blessed  art  thou  among 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb 
(Jesus).’  As  thus  recited,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
prayer,  but  may  be  considered  either  as  a  memorial 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  Incarnation  ;  or  as  one  of 
those  devotional  apostrophes  of  departed  saints 
which  are  found  even  in  the  writings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Fathers  and  in  early  Christian  inscriptions. 

The  use  of  the  Ave  Maria  in  the  fixed  liturgical 
services  of  the  Latin  Church  is  of  comparatively 
late  origin.  Its  devotional  use  is,  however,  much 
older  :  it  is  even  said  to  be  traceable  as  far  back  as 
the  7th  century.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  is  found  in 
the  popular  handbooks  of  devotion.  The  Mirror  of 
our  Lady  (first  half  of  the  15th  cent.)  alludes  to  it 
as  forming  part  of  the  preliminary  prayers  said 
privately  by  the  worshipper  before  the  office  began. 
An  interesting  example  of  its  use  is  given  by 
Maskell  ( Monumenta  Ritualia,  ii.  71).  The  founda¬ 
tion  statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  Maxstoke  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  ill.  order  its  recital  daily. 

But  the  Ave  was  not  definitely  placed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Breviary  until  the  16th  cent.  ;  and 
curiously  enough  by  the  liturgical  reformer,  Car¬ 
dinal  Quignonez.  In  the  present  Roman  Breviary, 
dating  from  Pope  Pius  V.  (1568),  it  is  directed  to 
be  said  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  each  office,  and  after  Compline. 

The  pre-Reforination  Ave  was  usually  the  shorter 
and  Scriptural  form  as  given  above.  But  as  it 
stands  now  in  the  Breviary,  it  ends  with  a  direct 
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prayer  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  said  to  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th  (sent.:  ‘  Holy  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  death.’ 

ft  is  fair  to  remember  that,  whatever  lines  the 
devotions  to  Mary  ultimately  followed,  they  were, 
in  their  original  intention,  undoubtedly  devotions 
to  Glirist.  Like  the  title  Theotokos,  sanctioned  by 
the  Third  (Ecumenical  Council  (Ephesus  431),  they 
were  intended  to  safeguard  and  emphasize  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ.  Not  only  was  Christ  perfect 
God,  but  He  was  truly  conceived  and  born  of  a 
human  mother,  so  that  the  Son  of  Mary  is  indis¬ 
solubly  God  and  man  in  one  person.  The  devotions 
addressed  to  His  mother  were  therefore  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  intimate  union  between  the 
Godhead  and  human  nature,  of  which  union  Mary 
was  both  the  willing  instrument  and  the  sign. 

Pitrhatiirk.  Adflin  and  Arnold,  A  Catholic  Dictionary ,  1807; 
Wriofht  and  Neil,  A  Protestant  Dictionary ,  1904;  Bodington, 
Rooks  of  Devotion ,  1903;  Procter,  A  History  of  the  Rook  of 
Common  Prayer ,  1884;  Masked,  Monumenta  Ilitualia,  1846; 
the  Brnnarium  Itomammi;  The  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  (Preface),  Percival  &  Oo.  1802 ;  Bengel,  Meyer,  and 
Alford  on  I.k  128.  A.  R.  WHITHAM. 

AWE.  The  adoration  of  what  is  mysterious  and 
sublime  is  an  essential , element  in  religion.  When 
expressed  towards  unworthy  objects  the  result  is 
superstition,  but  the  motive  itself  is  the  soul  of 
worship.  As  the  feeling  is  thus  fundamental  to 
the  relationship  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  increase  of  knowledge,  while  testing  and 
purifying  this  relationship,  should  protect  and 
strengthen  it. 

In  the  service  of  the  missionary  gospel,  the 
complaint  is  made  to-day  by  Eastern  heathen 
religions  that  our  Western  Christianity,  which 
comes  to  them  as  the  aggressive  herald  of  a  higher 
life,  is  gravely  deficient  in  religious  veneration. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  practical  interest  to  in¬ 
quire  how  Christ’s  lirst  disciples  were  influenced 
in  this  direction  by  His  presence  among  them,  and 
to  what  extent  the  same  feeling  towards  the  person 
of  the  living  Christ  pervades  the  Church  of  modern 
times. 

W  hen  Christ  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  it  was 
under  such  circumstances  of  poverty  and  humble 
birth  as  could  not  inspire  the  conventional  regard 
which  the  world  bestows  upon  rank  and  title, 
further,  His  life  was  lived  in  such  daily  intimacy 
with  those  around  Him,  and  was  so  thoroughly 
affected  by  the  local  customs  of  Israel  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time,  that  His  disciples 
could  speak  of  their  fellowship  with  Him  in  terms 
of  exact  knowledge  and  distinct  impression.  They 
could  afterwards  refer  to  His  life  as  something 
that  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes  and  their  hands 
had  handled  (1  Jn  l1). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  more  evident  in 
the  story  of  the  Evangelists  than  the  fact  that 
a  permanent  and  increasing  mystery,  passing  into 
reverence  and  awe,  accompanied  that  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  feeling  was  usually  called  forth 
by  some  manifestation  of  knowledge  or  power, 
and  deeper  even  than  the  impression  thus  pro¬ 
duces!  by  His  wonderful  teaching  and  miraculous 
works  was  the  trustful  consciousness  of  their  being 
in  contact  with  a  personality  that  was  altogether 
holy  and  separate  from  sin.  Finally,  the  reverent 
submission  thus  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  was  exemplified  in  Christ  Himself  to¬ 
wards  the  will  of  God,  as  in  the  temptation  in 
I  lie  wilderness  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

As  their  power  of  spiritual  perception  increased, 

I  ho  disciples  learnt  to  apprehend  and  accept  the 
startling  renovation,  the  sudden  depth,  and  the 
delightful  expansion  that  the  Master  gave  to  old 
idigious  truths,  but  there  were  always  meanings 


about  which  they  had  to  seek  an  interpretation 
in  private,  and  to  the  end  of  their  fellowship  they 
had  often  to  confess  that  they  knew  not  what  He 
said.  The  difficulty  thus  created  by  His  person¬ 
ality  and  actions  was  so  far  recognized  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  on  one  occasion  He  encouraged  His 
disciples  to  make  known  their  own  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  others  about  Himself  (Mt  1613). 
Thus  Nathanael  was  overawed  by  the  knowledge 
that  He  had  been  watching  him  in  his  place  of 
seclusion  (Jn  l4a) ;  and  this  feeling  soon  became 
a  general  persuasion  that  He  knew  all  men  and 
what  was  in  man  (224- 2S).  Peter  felt  himself  so 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  Divine  power  that 
he  confessed  his  own  sinfulness,  and  he  and  James 
and  John  decided  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him 
(Lk  51"11).  The  bereaved  sisters  at  Bethany  repeat 
the  conviction  that  if  He  had  been  there,  their 
brother  would  not  have  died  (Jn  ll21-33).  And 
among  those  who  came  into  more  incidental  con¬ 
tact  with  Him  by  simple  inquiry  or  importunate 
need,  Nicodemus  was  attracted  by  the  persuasion 
that  He  was  a  teacher  come  from  God  (Jn  32) ;  an 
admission  to  the  same  effect  was  made  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (Mk  1214) ; 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  were  driven  to  assign 
a  Satanic  origin  to  His  unquestionable  power  (Mt 
1224) .  while  the  Pharisees  reached  a  stage  in  their 
controversy  with  Him  after  which  no  man  durst 
ask  Him  any  question  (Mt  224li,  Mk  1234).  The 
irivileged  traffickers  in  the  temple  quailed  under 
I  is  exposure  and  rebuke  (Mt  2113(,  and  to  the  end 
the  challenge  to  convict  Him  of  sin  remained  un¬ 
answered  (Jn  846).  All  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
while  expressing  His  pity  and  love,  accentuated 
this  Divine  power,  and  His  teaching  bore  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  authority  (Mt  739). 

To  His  first  Jewish  disciples  the  name  Messiah 
was  the  unveiling  of  a  historical  mystery,  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  calling,  preservation,  and  discipline 
of  Israel.  They  found  in  Him  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  ‘  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful’  (Is  9s).  With  so  much  that  attracted 
them  to  II  is  person  and  depended  upon  His  presence, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  ventured  upon  our 
depersonalized  formulae  about  ‘  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion.’  And  so,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel,  like  the 
ancient  epics,  begins  with  the  introduction  of  its 
principal  theme,  namely,  ‘The  Word  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us’  (Jn  l14),  the  Evangelist  could 
add  that  even  through  that  obscuring  medium 
Christ’s  disciples  were  enabled  to  behold  His 
glory  (ih. ). 

After  the  Resurrection  this  veil  was  so  completely 
removed,  and  the  awe  of  Christ’s  presence  became 
so  unclouded  and  continuous,  that  one  of  the 
Apostles  could  write,  ‘  Though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  him  so  no 
more  ’  (2  Co  5ltf). 

Thereafter  it  became  the  commission  of  the 
Church  to  proclaim  and  teach  and  exemplify  how 
the  flesh  may  in  turn  become  the  Word,  and  every 
believer  be  a  dwelling-place  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  reverence  that  once  gathered  around  His  own 
visible  person  could  still  influence  men  through 
every  witness  in  whom  His  Spirit  dwelt.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  life  and  service  was  fixed,  namely,  ‘  As 
he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world’  (1  Jn  417).  And  so 
in  the  Apostolic  preaching  of  the  gospel  the  living 
personality  of  Christ  was  never  lost  in  the  analysis 
of  His  mind  and  nature.  Instead  of  the  parched 
abstractions  that  with  us  so  often  take  the  place  of 
the  mystical  indwelling,  they  preached  1  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection’  (Ac  1718),  ‘  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified  ’  (1  Co  22). 

Can  it  be  said  to-day  of  Christian  sainthood  and 
the  service  of  the  missionary  gospel,  that  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ  is  thus  central,  His  presence  aii  indis- 
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pensable  necessity,  likeness  to  Him  the  recognition 
mark  of  His  Church,  and  the  conquest  of  the  world 
the  consummation  of  its  appointed  labours?  If  it 
be  otherwise,  certain  signs  may  be  expected  to 
manifest  themselves.  Christ  will  be  little  more 
than  a  beautiful  name  in  His  Church,  an  idea 
developed  and  resident  in  our  minds.  The  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  and  revealing  the 
things  of  Christ  will  be  shadowy  and  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  those  who  have  already  reached  a  com¬ 
plete  conception  of  Christ  by  philosophical  method 
applied  to  the  study  of  doctrine.  The  question,  ‘  Is 
Christ  divided?’  (1  Co  l13)  will  cease  to  startle  and 
distress,  and  the  loyalty  due  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  universal  kingdom  will  be 
pledged  to  sectarian  trusts  and  the  watchwords  of 
exhausted  controversy.  When  the  one  standard 
of  elevation,  the  stature  of  Christ,  is  withdrawn, 
Church  distinctions  will  be  restricted  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  dimensions  of  mere  historical  length  and 
doctrinal  width.  In  the  ideal  picture  of  the  future 
fold,  the  one  flock  still  needs  the  presence  of  the 
one  Shepherd  (Jn  1011’).  Through  this  visible  union 
in  Him,  Christ  will  be  glorified  (IT1"),  and  solely  to 
its  manifestation  is  promised  the  conquest  of  the 
world  ( v.'21). 

Literature. — Fowler  and  Wilson’s  Principles  of  Morals ,  Oxf. 
1894,  p.  101  ;  Kidd,  Morality  and  Religion ,  Edin.  1895,  p.  187  ; 
Davidson,  Theism  and  Human  Nature ,  p.  279;  and  on 
Christ's  awe,  SvVete’s  St.  Mark s,  1902,  p.  342  (on  Mk  1433). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

AXE. — This  word  occurs  twice  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  310,  Lk  39),  each  time  in  the  report  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  old  familiar  tool  of 

eace  and  weapon  of  war  (1  K  67,  Ps  748,  Jer  5120) 

as  become  a  metaphor  for  the  ministry  of  men 
with  a  mission  of  reform.  This  suits  the  spirit  of 
one  who,  like  John  the  Baptist,  is  filled  with  the 
teaching  of  the  OT.  For  the  axe  gleams  in  its 
histories  and  flashes  in  its  songs,  while  in  prophetic 
mood  the  tool  is  changed  to  the  person— the  wielder 
is  himself  the  weapon  (Is  1033f-,  Dn  414,  Jer  5130). 
All  this  is  the  forerunner’s  inherited  world  of  ideas 
on  this  implement  of  industry  and  weapon  of 
attack.  He  is  a  part  of  all  that  his  race  has  been. 
He  sees  the  men  of  old  times  ‘  as  men  that  lifted 
up  axes  upon  a  thicket  of  trees’  (Ps  745).  The 
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Messiah,  the  Coming  One,  is  the  last  of  the  line. 
Nor  are  all  in  that  line  of  the  lineage  of  the  house 
of  David.  ‘  As  the  Assyrian  axe  in  the  days  of 
old,  so  now  the  Roman  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of 
Israel’  ( Philuchristus ,  ch.  4).  Thoroughly  as  these 
powers  had  done  their  part,  yet  more  drastic  was 
to  be  the  work  of  the  future  (‘  every  tree,’  Mt  310). 
Under  this  image  of  the  axe,  the  road-maker 
(Mt33)  has  his  vision  of  the  wood-cutter  and  his 
effectual  working  (v.10). 

But  ‘God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways.’  And 
when  the  Carpenter  laid  aside  the  axe  of  the  work¬ 
shop  in  Nazareth,  the  wood-cutter,  ‘thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,’  was  already  prepared 
for  going  up  against  the  trees.  Jesus  had  been 
tempered  by  waiting,  in  solitude  and  temptation. 
And  the  stroke  of  His  axe,  when  it  fell,  was  de¬ 
liberate,  radical,  universal  (cf.  He  412f-).  Men 
and  institutions,  the  priests,  the  temple  felt  it.  He 
would  save  the  tree  of  humanity,  even  ‘as  a  tree 
whose  stock  remaineth  when  they  are  felled’  (Is  613). 
Therefore  He  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  in  man 
and  nature— sin.  And  because  the  strokes  were 
meant  to  be  regenerating  and  reforming,  they 
were  clean,  swift,  sharp,  and  stout  (Jn  217  8lm, 
Lk  13ia’-). 

Finally,  the  axe  is  not  only  the  sign-manual  of 
the  mission  of  the  forerunner  and  the  Ful  filler, 
it  is  that  of  reformers  in  general.  As  the  axe 
of  the  backwoodsman  has  been  tempered  in  lire 
and  water  past  the  useless  state  of  brittleness  and 
beyond  the  extremity  of  hardness,  so  the  temper¬ 
ing  of  the  reformer  is  done,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
a  series  of  Divine  and  delicate  processes  in  the 
personality  of  him  who  is  being  touched  to  line 
issues  by  the  Spirit,  for  the  service  of  God  and 
man,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  parallel  series  of 
providential  dispensations  in  the  mind  and  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  the  race,  or  the  institution 
with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

Literature. — Ecce  Homo,  ch.  1 ;  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist, 
Lecture  4  ;  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  ‘  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,’  ap.  fin.  ;  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  ii.  252. 

John  R.  Legge. 

AZOR.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
genealogy  in  the  First  Gospel  (Mt  113;-). 
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BABE.  —  1.  fipttpos,  lit.  ‘nourished’  —  by  the 
mother,  is  used  of  an  unborn  infant  (Lk  l41-44),  of  an 
infant  still  in  swaddling-bands  (212- 16),  and  also  of 
young  children  brought  by  their  mothers  to  Jesus 
that  He  might  touch  them  (1815).  2.  vpirios,  liter¬ 

ally,  ‘one  that  cannot  jet  speak’  (ri?  =  ‘ not,’  and 
Hot,  ‘word’);  cf.  Lat.  m-fans}  ‘infant,’  which  is 
a  better  rendering  of  vryn-Los,  though  neither  AV 
nor  RV  is  consistent  in  the  translation  of  the  two 
Greek  words,  vr)Tios  is  a  child  as  contrasted  with 
an  older  person,  e.g.  with  ‘the  wise  and  prudent’ 
in  Lk  10*  and  Mt  ll25  (cf.  Gal  43,  Eph  414).  It  is 
used  also  with  drfha^ovTes,  ‘sucklings,’  in  Mt  2116,  in 
which  passage  the  root  meaning  of  vg-trios  is  speci¬ 
ally  suggestive,  ‘  Out  of  the  mouth  of  speechless 
(babes)  thou  hast  perfected  praise.’ 

Jesus’  fondness  for  these  little  ones  was  shown, 
both  by  His  rebuke  of  the  disciples  who  would 
have  sent  them  and  their  mothers  away  when 
they  came  to  Him  for  a  blessing  (Lk  1815f-,  cf. 
Mt  1914),  and  by  His  frequent  use  of  children  to 
illustrate  the  Christian  disposition  (cf.  Mt  182"5, 
VOL.  I.— II 


Mk  1015,  Lk  IS16,17).  See,  further,  artt.  Infancy, 
Child. 

The  word  ‘babe  (Pphpuz)  is  twice  used  of  the  infant  Jesus 
Himself  (Lk  21s'  !•>).  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  vAs  RV 
brings  out  a  significance  of  meaning  which  is  lost  in  AV.  In 
the  Gr.  there  is  no  art.  prefixed  to  flpitpoz  in  this  verse  ;  the  sign 
given  to  the  shepherds  was  ‘  the  sign  of  a  babe.’  Moreover, 
according  to  the  reading  whicli  is  most  strongly  supported, 
tm/eiiov  should  have  the  art.,  so  that  what  the  shepherds  were 
told  was  ‘  The  sign  is  a  babe.’  The  meaning  therefore  is,  not  as 
AV  suggests,  ‘  you  shall  find  the  babe  you  are  looking  for  in  such 
and  such  a  condition,’  but  rather  this  ‘  most  extraordinary  and 
suggestive  one,  You  shall  find  the  Saviour  you  are  looking  for, 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  form  of  a  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger.’  See  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  in 
Sunday  Mag.,  Dec.S1891 ;  and  cf.  Dr.  Hastings  in  Expos.  Times, 
iii.  [1892]  196,  and  [1894]  147.  E.  B.  POLLARD. 

BACK  TO  CHRIST. — The  movement  or  tendency 
described  in  the  phrase  ‘back  to  Christ’  belongs 
mainly  to  the  past  half  century,  and  both  its  wide 
extent  and  its  far-reaching  consequences  for  re¬ 
ligious  thought  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
most  important  theological  event  of  the  period. 

The  phrase  can  be  received  as  a  correct  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  movement,  only  under  the  explanation 
that  the  return  has  not  been  to  the  Christ  of 
dogma,  but  to  the  Christ  of  history.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  The  Christ 
of  dogma  is  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  creeds — the 
eternally  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person 
in  the  Trinity,  who,  for  our  redemption,  assumed 
our  human  nature  and  submitted  to  death  as  an 
atonement  for  our  sins.  He  is  the  God-man,  a 
Divine  Person  with  two  natures  and  two  wills.  It 
is  evident  that  these  determinations  move  in  a 
different  region  from  that  of  empirical  reality. 
They  cannot  be  established  on  merely  historical 
evidence  ;  they  have  their  ground  in  a  judgment 
of  faith.  What  we  have  in  dogma  is  not  a  portrait 
of  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  religious  and  ethical 
traits  of  His  character,  but  a  speculative  construc¬ 
tion  of  His  Person  ;  not  an  account  of  His  historical 
ministry,  but  a  doctrinal  interpretation  of  it.  The 
Christ  of  history  is  the  concrete  Person  whose 
image  meets  us  in  the  Gospels ;  the  Christ  of 
dogma  is  the  complex  of  metaphysical  or  doctrinal 
characters  which  the  Church,  on  the  ground  of  its 
faith,  attributed  to  this  Person.  So  far  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  clear  enough,  and  meets  with  general 
acceptance.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we  raise 
the  question  whether  such  facts  as  the  Virgin- 
birth,  the  Miracles  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
and  the  Resurrection  are  to  be  included  in  our 
conception  of  the  historical  Christ  as  resting  upon 
historical  evidence,  or  whether  they  are  not  rather 
to  be  transferred  from  the  domain  of  history  to 
that  of  faith.  The  question  will  come  up  again  ; 
in  the  meantime  it  may  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  ambiguity  which  must  attach  to 
the  term  ‘  historical  Christ  ’  so  long  as  it  remains 
undecided. 

When  we  speak  of  a  return  to  the  Christ  of 
history,  we  imply  that  His  image  has  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  at  least  obscured.  It  was  not  doubtless 
the  intention  of  the  Church  that  its  doctrinal 
determinations  should  supplant  the  concrete 
reality  in  the  thought  and  faith  of  the  community. 
But  this  was  what  actually  happened.  More  and 
more  the  historical  Person  was  overshadowed  by 
the  speculative  construction,  the  historical  mini- 
stry  by  the  formulas  in  which  its  significance  was 
summed  up.  The  figure  of  Jesus  disappeared  be¬ 
hind  the  pre-existent  Logos,  the  earthly  ministry 
behind  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  the  cross  behind 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  This  result  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  dogma,  from 
its  controversial  character,  attracted  to  itself  an 
undue  share  of  attention  and  interest  as  com¬ 
pared  with  matters  that  had  never  been  in  dispute. 
The  cause  lay  deeper.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conception  of  Revelation  and  of  Paith  that  has 
dominated  the  Catholic  and  also,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  Protestant  Church.  Revelation  has  been  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  supernatural  communication  of  a 
system  of  doctrine ;  Faith,  as  the  submission  of  the 
mind  to  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  its  authority, 
lhe  emphasis  has  thus  been  thrown,  not  on  the 
historical  life,  but  on  the  dogmatic  construction, 
the  historical  life  has  occupied  only  a  secondary 
place,  its  significance  being  found  mainly  in  the 
basis  it  supplies  for  this  construction  or  interpre¬ 
tation. 

1.  Causes  of  the  movement.  —  What  are  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  restore  the  figure 
of  Jesus  to  its  place  in  the  centre  of  religious 
thought?  We  shall  mention  three  as  the  chief. 

(a)  The  first  is  the  application  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  1835,  D.  F. 
Strauss  published  his  Leben  Jesu,  and  this  book 
proved  the  starting-point  of  a  critical  movement 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  results 
of  Strauss’  criticism  were  almost  purely  negative  : 


the  Gospel  story  was  resolved  into  a  tissue  of 
myths.  There  are  still  writers  who  find  in  that 
story  only  the  most  meagre  basis  of  fact ;  but  their 
conclusions  are  far  from  representing  the  general 
results  of  the  movement,  which  are  much  more 
positive  than  negative  in  their  character,  much 
more  constructive  than  destructive.  If  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  some  of  the  facts  related  about  Jesus, 
and  if  the  influence  of  subsequent  ideas  has  been 
detected  here  and  there  in  the  presentation  of  His 
life  and  teaching,  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  has  been  amply  vindicated. 
Moreover,  the  critical  study  of  the  NT  has  done 
for  Christ  what  that  of  the  OT  has  done  for  the 
prophets.  It  has  reconstructed  the  contemporary 
background,  given  us  a  better  understanding  of 
His  teaching,  and  cnabl  *d  us  to  see  the  Man  and 
His  work  in  their  human  environment.  To  this 
enlarged  historical  knowledge  and  new  feeling  for 
the  historical,  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christ  of  history  is  one  thing  and  the  con¬ 
ception  of  His  Person  that  sprang  up  on  the  soil 
of  the  Church’s  faitli  another.  As  early  as  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  two  images  had  been  blended 
into  one.  Still  further,  criticism  has  contributed 
to  the  return  to  Christ  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
has  brought  the  problem  of  His  historical  reality 
and  significance  into  the  centre  of  attention  and 
interest.  Up  to  the  appearance  of  the  Leben  Jesu 
the  problems  that  occujiied  the  theological  field 
were  almost  purely  speculative  :  when  Christ  was 
considered,  it  was  as  the  vehicle  or  symbol  of  certain 
speculative  ideas.  The  retirement  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  behind  the  historical  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

(6)  A  second  and  even  more  important  factor  in 
the  movement  ‘back  to  Christ’  is  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  statements  of 
Christianity.  Since  the  rationalistic  movement  of 
the  18th  cent,  the  history  of  dogma  has  been  in 
the  main  a  history  of  disintegration.  Those  who 
seek  to  go  behind  the  creeds,  back  to  the  source 
of  our  religion,  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the 
creeds  do  not  represent,  with  any  sufficient  correct¬ 
ness  or  adequacy,  either  the  conceptions  that  Jesus 
taught  or  the  significance  that  His  Person  has  for 
faith.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  indicate  the  main 
lines  which  the  criticism  of  dogma  has  followed. 

When  we  examine  the  formulas  of  Nicsea  and 
Chalcedon,  in  which  the  Being  of  God  and  the 
Person  of  Christ  are  determined,  we  find  one  basal 
conception  underlying  them  all.  It  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Substance.  God  is  conceived  primarily 
as  the  Absolute  Substance ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
indeterminate,  unchanging  and  permanent  ground 
of  the  knowable  world  of  variety,  change,  and 
transience.  Christ  is  true  God  because  He  shares 
in  the  Divine  Substance ;  and  because  He  has 
taken  up  human  nature  or  substance  into  union 
with  His  Divine  substance,  He  is  also  true  man. 
The  inner  relations  of  the  Godhead — Fatherhood, 
Sonship,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit — are 
all  expressed  in  terms  of  this  category.  It  is 
true  that  the  Church  had  other  things  to  say 
about  God  and  Christ  than  those  of  its  formulas  ; 
still  the  formulas  were  regarded  as  conveying  the 
deepest  and  most  vital  truths,  and  their  acceptance 
was  made  the  criterion  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
condition  of  salvation.  If  the  ethical  was  recog¬ 
nized,  it  occupied  only  a  subordinate  position  in 
comparison  with  the  metaphysical.  Now,  what 
is  this  idea  of  Substance  which  plays  so  great  a 
role  in  the  creeds  ?  It  was  not  derived  from  Christ 
or  the  New  Testament.  It  was  borrowed  from 
Hellenistic  philosophy ;  and  what  it  originally 
answered  was  not  any  religious  need,  but  the 
purely  intellectual  demand  that  all  the  manifold¬ 
ness  of  this  time-world  shall  be  reducible  to  the 
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unity  of  a  single  principle.  Even  from  a  philo¬ 
sophical  point  of  view  the  idea  of  Substance  is 
open  to  fatal  objections  as  a  principle  by  which 
to  explain  personal  or,  indeed,  any  relations.  To 
modern  thought  Substance  is  not  a  concrete 
reality  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  most  abstract 
of  all  ideas.  To  hypostatize  abstractions,  equip 
them  with  causal  power,  and  employ  them  as 
principles  of  explanation,  was  a  peculiarity  of 
Greek  thought,  and  one  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
revive.  The  use  which  the  creeds  make  of  this 
idea  is  even  more  objectionable  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion.  Absolute  Sub¬ 
stance  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  holy, 
personal  Will  of  the  prophets,  or  with  the  gracious 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  One  cannot,  on 
such  a  foundation,  build  up  a  Christian  conception 
of  God.  And  to  say  that  Christ  is  Divine  in 
virtue  of  His  participation  in  the  Divine  Sub- 
stanca,  is  not  to  present  Him  in  any  character  that 
makes  Him  the  object  of  our  trust.  What  gives 
Christ  His  significance  for  faith  is  the  fact  that 
in  His  Person  and  ministry  faith  recognizes  the 
revelation  of  God’s  gracious  will  towards  sinful 
men.  To  substitute  a  divinity  of  Substance  for 
a  divinity  of  Revelation  is  to  remove  Christ  from 
the  realm  of  faith  into  that  of  speculation ;  and, 
further,  since  the  category  of  substance  is  at 
bottom  a  physical  category,  it  is  to  rank  the 
physical  above  the  personal  and  ethical. 

In  formulating  these  metaphysical  doctrines,  the 
Church  no  doubt  believed  that  it  was  safeguarding 
vital  religious  interests.  What  seemed  at  stake 
was  nothing  less  than  the  reality  of  the  salvation 
mediated  by  Christ.  But,  it  is  contended,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  salvation  that  the  Niceneand  Chalcedon 
formulas  were  designed  to  safeguard  is  not  an 
ethical,  but  a  metaphysical,  or,  more  correctly, 
physical,  conception.  The  evil  from  which  deliver¬ 
ance  is  sought  is  not  primarily  sin ;  it  is  the  mor¬ 
tality  that  belongs  to  our  fallen  nature ;  and  the 
good  salvation  brings  is  not  ethical  communion 
with  God,  but  participation  in  eternal  life,  which 
is  thought  of  as  a  natural  quality  of  the  Divine 
substance.  Human  substance  is  deified,  invested 
with  the  quality  of  immortality,  by  being  taken 
up  into  and  penetrated  by  Divine  substance.  It 
is  this  metaphysical  conception  of  salvation  that 
requires  a  metaphysical  Christ.  Christ  must  be 
God  and  man  in  the  substantial  sense,  since  it  was 
in  His  Person  that  the  penetration  {4mx<hpy<ris)  of 
human  substance  by  Divine  took  place.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  Christ’s  Person 
can  have  little  or  no  significance  for  those  who 
regard  religious  relationships  as  being  at  their 
deepest  and  highest  personal  and  ethical.  An 
ethical  conception  of  Redemption,  as  a  change  in 
our  relation  to  God  effected  within  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  requires  us  to  seek  the  significance  of  Christ 
not  in  the  metaphysical  background  of  His  nature, 
but  in  the  ethical  and  religious  traits  of  His  charac¬ 
ter,  which  disclose  to  us  the  heart  of  God,  and  have 
the  power  to  awaken  within  us  the  response  of 
love  and  faith. 

In  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Church  the  work 
of  Christ  was  summed  up  in  His  Incarnation.  In 
that  act  salvation  was  already  achieved.  A  more 
practical  and  ethical  conception  entered  the  Church 
with  the  great  figure  of  Augustine.  The  meta¬ 
physical  antithesis  of  mortal,  creaturely  life  and 
eternal,  Divine  life  retired  before  the  ethical  an¬ 
tithesis  of  sin  and  grace.  There  was  a  transference 
of  emphasis  from  the  metaphysical  Incarnation  to 
the  ethical  Atonement.  The  change  marked  an 
important  advance.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  as  formulated  by  Anselm,  and  even  as 
subsequently  modified,  the  ethical  does  not  appear 
in  its  purity,  but  only  under  the  form  of  the 
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juristic.  The  work  of  Christ  is  interpreted  by 
means  of  categories  borrowed  from  the  legal  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  ethical  re¬ 
lationships  and  ethical  ends  cannot  be  adequately 
expressed  in  terms  of  criminal  law.  The  juristic 
no  less  than  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the 
old  theology  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  modern 
mind.  We  interpret  religious  relations  now  in 
terms  of  ethics  and  psychology. 

(c)  The  third  cause  that  has  operated  in  bringing 
the  historical  Person  and  work  of  Christ  into  the 
foreground,  has  been  the  new  sense — reflected  in 
the  writings  of  men  like  Goethe,  Emerson,  and 
Carlyle — of  the  importance  of  great  personalities 
as  factors  of  historical  change  and  progress.  Neither 
Catholicism  nor  traditional  Protestantism  can  be 
said  to  have  shown  much  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  forces  that  radiate  from  Jesus 
as  a  historical  personality.  The  saving  activity  of 
God  in  Christ  has  been  conceived  either  in  a  mysti¬ 
cal,  semi-mechanical  way,  as  affecting  us  through 
an  operation  in  the  substance  or  background  of  our 
being ;  or,  again,  rationalistically,  as  mediated 
through  ideas  or  doctrines.  The  Rationalism  of 
the  18th  century  and  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  19th,  while  rejecting  the  former  of  these  viewrs, 
only  accentuated  the  latter.  History  was  resolved 
into  a  dialectic  of  ideas  :  not  personalities  but  ideas 
were  regarded  as  the  creative  forces.  In  the  specu¬ 
lative  theology  of  the  Hegelian  period,  the  religious 
importance  of  Jesus  was  found  almost  solely  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  the  introducer  or  the  symbol  of 
the  supreme  religious  idea.  This  idea — the  essen¬ 
tial  oneness  of  God  and  man,  man  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  —  is  the  active  and  creative  thing. 
There  is  still  a  large  and  important  school,  repre¬ 
sented  by  writers  like  Green,  Edward  Caird, 
Pfleiderer,  A.  Dorner,  which  continues  the  Hege¬ 
lian  tradition.  But  the  past  half  century  has 
witnessed  a  reaction  from  this  exaggerated  in- 
tellectualism.  It  is  being  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  that  the  elevation  and  enrichment  of 
man’s  spiritual  life  have  been  effected  far  less  by  the 
movements  and  instincts  of  the  mass,  or  by  the 
introduction  and  development  of  ideas,  than  by  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  of  great  creative 
personalities.  Such  personalities  are  fountains  of 
life  for  many  succeeding  generations.  In  no  pro¬ 
vince  is  their  importance  so  marked  as  in  that  of 
religion.  And  Christ  is  the  supreme  personality. 
It  was  the  impression  produced  by  His  Person, 
even  more  than  the  new  ideas  He  taught,  that 
created  the  Christian  Church.  ‘  The  life  was  the 
light  of  men.’  And  in  whatever  way  we  account 
for  it,  it  is  certain  that  Christian  ideas  cannot  be 
separated  from  Christ  without  being  stripped  of 
much  of  their  power  to  maintain  themselves  in 
men’s  minds  and  hearts.  The  recognition  of  such 
facts  has  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  the 
Person  of  Christ  into  the  centre  of  religious 
thought. 

2.  Theological  reconstruction.—  W e  pass  from  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  a  return  to  the 
historical  Christ,  to  consider  some  of  the  attempts 
at  theological  reconstruction  or  revision  to  which 
the  movement  has  led.  What  is  its  dogmatic 
significance  ?  The  movement  is  not  a  uniform  one  ; 
it  has  taken  various  directions  ;  and  while  most  of 
the  thought  of  the  day  confesses  its  influence,  this 
influence  is  much  more  marked  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.  We  need  not  take  into  account  a  writer 
like  Gore,  who,  though  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ,  yet  derives 
his  theology  not  from  Christ,  but  from  the  GEcu- 
menical  Councils ;  or  like  Loisy,  who,  indeed,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  faith,  but  yet  allows  the  former  little 
significance  except  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
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movement  known  as  Christianity.  Our  attention 
must  be  limited  to  the  theologies  in  which  the  new 
feeling  for  the  historical  Christ  has  exerted  some 
marked  influence. 

(I)  We  begin  with  that  form  of  the  movement 
which  departs  least  from  traditional  orthodoxy, 
and  to  which  the  term  ‘  Christo-centric’  is  usually 
applied.  In  this  case  the  return  to  Christ  has  not 
led  to  anything  like  a  reconstruction  of  doctrine; 
the  most  that  has  been  undertaken  is  a  revision. 
The  traditional  doctrines  receive  a  reinterpretation 
and  a  fresh  grounding  in  the  light  of  the  fuller 
knowledge  of,  and  keener  feeling  for,  the  Christ  of 
history.  In  the  words  of  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Christo-centric  movement  in 
this  country,  ‘  We  cannot  conceive  and  describe 
the  supreme  historical  Person  without  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  profoundest  of  all  the  problems  in 
theology  ;  but  then  we  may  come  to  them  from  an 
entirely  changed  point  of  view,  through  the  Person 
that  has  to  be  interpreted  rather  than  through  the 
interpretations  of  His  Person.  When  this  change 
has  been  effected,  theology  ceases  to  be  scholastic 
and  i incomes  historical.’  * 

This  claim  to  break  with  the  scholastic  method 
is  partially,  but  only  partially,  justified.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  treated  as 
sacrosanct,  and  as  the  first  principles  of  theological 
construction.  Still  further,  it  is  recognized  that 
even  Scripture  cannot  be  received  as  the  ultimate 
source  and  norm  of  doctrine.  The  Apostolic  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  is  not  formally  authori¬ 
tative.  We  must  not  look  at  Christ  merely  through 
St.  Paul’s  eyes ;  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  the 
<  Ihrist  whom  St.  Paul  saw,  and  to  estimate  St. 
Paul’s  thoughts  from  the  vantage  ground  of  this 
immediate  knowledge.  The  idea  of  an  external 
authority  is  not,  however,  surrendered  ;  it  is  only 
carried  back  to  the  last  possible  resort,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Christ.  Whatever  can  be  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  Christ  has  an  authori¬ 
tative  claim  on  our  acceptance.  And  since  His 
history  is  of  a  piece  with  His  consciousness,  the 
two  must  be  taken  together.  The  theological  task 
is  therefore  to  interpret  God  through  the  history 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  historical  Christ. 

But  here  the  question  postponed  at  the  beginning 
presses  for  an  answer.  The  term  ‘  historical  Christ  ’ 
is  not  unambiguous.  What  are  the  contents  of 
His  consciousness,  what  are  the  facts  in  His  history, 
which  give  to  Him  His  meaning  for  faith,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  His  historical 
personality  ?  We  know  Jesus  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  teacher  of  an  ethical  ideal  supreme 
in  its  depth  and  height,  and  of  a  religion  of  pure 
inwardness  and  spirituality.  We  obtain  glimpses 
into  an  inner  life  of  intimate  and  unbroken  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God.  He  was  conscious  of  a  unique 
vocation,  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  introduce  the 
Reign  of  God  on  earth.  In  His  consciousness  of 
this  vocation  and  of  His  equipment  for  it,  He 
accepted  the  title  of  Messiah.  He  carried  out  His 
vocation  with  an  obedience  to  God  that  never 
wavered,  with  a  trust  in  God  that  no  storm  could 
shake,  with  a  love  that  shrank  from  no  sacrifice, 
and  that  never  grew  cold.  He  accepted  the  cross 
in  the  confidence  that  God’s  purpose  would  not  be 
overthrown  by  His  death,  but  established.  This  at 
least  criticism  leaves  untouched  ;  and  for  some  this 
human  Jesus  is  the  Jesus  of  history,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Divine  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  The  constitutive  facts  in  His  Person  and 
history  are  the  religious  and  ethical  facts.  But 
such  is  not  the  view  of  those  whose  position  we  are 
now  describing.  Accepting  these  facts,  they  do 
not  regard  them  as  supplying  an  adequate  con- 
*  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  8. 
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ception  of  the  Christ  of  history,  or  as  disclosing  the 
deepest  meaning  of  His  life.  For  Christo-centric 
as  for  traditional  theology,  the  elements  of  cardinal 
importance  in  Christ’s  consciousness  and  history 
are  the  miraculous  elements.  The  facts  that  give 
to  His  inner  life  its  character  are  His  moral 
perfection  and  consciousness  of  sinlessness,  His 
assertion  of  a  unique  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  a 
Sonship  different  in  kind  from  that  possible  to  His 
disciples,  His  assertion  of  His  Messiahship  and  pre¬ 
existence,  Hisdemand  for  absolute  devotion  to  His 
Person,  His  claim  to  a  superhuman  authority  in 
forgiving  sins  and  in  dealing  with  OT  institu¬ 
tions  ami  laws,  His  claim  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  the  final 
Judge.  Similarly  His  outer  life  receives  its  char¬ 
acter  from  the  Virgin-birth,  the  Miracles  (inter- 
ireted  in  the  strict  sense),  and,  above  all,  from  the 
jodily  Resurrection.  The  historical  Christ  is  the 
transcendent  and  miraculous  Christ,  the  Christ 
who  was  conscious  of  a  superhuman  dignity,  anil 
who  was  declared  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  (Ito  l4). 

This  conception  of  Christ,  with  its  subordination 
of  the  moral  and  religious  in  His  consciousness 
and  history  to  the  miraculous,  carries  with  it  two 
momentous  consequences.  In  the  first  place,  it  in¬ 
volves  the  view,  is  indeed  founded  upon  it,  that 
the  Revelation  of  God  is  to  be  found  not  primarily 
in  Christ’s  Person  and  ministry,  but  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  in  which  these  are  interpreted.  Christ  is 
brought  before  us  as  primarily  a  problem  that 
demands  solution.  What  constitute  Him  a  prob¬ 
lem  are  the  above-mentioned  facts  in  His  con¬ 
sciousness  and  history,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  He  was  a  super¬ 
human,  supernatural  Being — a  Being  that  stood 
in  a  relation  to  God  beyond  any  that  can  be 
described  in  ethical  terms  These  facts  are  singled 
out  as  the  essential  ones,  just  because  they  set  the 
problem  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  transcen¬ 
dental  hypothesis.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  given  in  the  NT  doctrines  of  Christ’s  Person 
and  work.  The  Person  and  work  constitute  the 
facts ;  the  doctrines  supply  their  explanation  or 
interpretation.  Apart  from  the  doctrinal  inter¬ 
pretation  the  facts  might  still  retain  a  certain 
ethico-religious  significance,  but  they  would  lose 
their  highest,  their  essential,  meaning.  It  is  the 
interpretation  or  construction  that  is  the  essential 
thing  in  Christianity.  The  gospel  is  not  given 
with  the  character,  teaching,  and  ministry  of 
Christ,  in  their  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience ;  only  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
these  facts  —  that  the  pre  -  existent  Son  of  God 
assumed  human  nature,  lived  among  men,  and 
atoned  by  His  death  for  their  sin — has  a  right  to 
the  name.  Christianity  is  given  only  when  Christ 
is  speculatively  construed.* 

Though  the  need  for  such  a  construction  can  be 
demonstrated,  the  construction  itself  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  human  freedom.  We  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  authoritatively  given.  To  traditional 
theology  the  authority  is  inspired  Scripture,  the 
witness  of  the  Apostolic  writers  no  less  than 
Christ’s  self- witness.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Christo-centric  school  that,  with  a  freer  view  of 
inspiration,  it  admits  only  the  self-witness  as  the 
ultimate  authority.  Only  Christ  Himself  could 
know  and  reveal  the  secret  of  His  unique  person¬ 
ality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  writers  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  religious 
experience  created  by  Christ,  but  as  the  repro¬ 
duction  or  development  of  ideas  received  from 
Christ’s  lips.  These  writers  are  only  the  channel 
by  which  the  interpretation  has  reached  us,  not 
its  source. 

*  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  306. 
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A  doctrihal  conception  of  Revelation  requires 
as  its  correlate  a  conception  of  Faith  as  primarily 
an  intellectual  act.  Faith  must  be  defined  as  the 
assent  of  the  mind  to  a  proposition  on  the  ground 
of  authority.  This  assent,  however,  though  the 
primary  element  in  faith,  is  not  treated  as  the 
whole  of  it ;  it  becomes  effective  only  when  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  practical  elements  of  feeling  and 
will. 

More  fruitful,  perhaps,  than  its  attempt  at  a 
fresh  grounding  of  doctrine  has  been  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christo-centric  school  to  the  revision  of 
doctrine.  It  has  sought  to  free  the  formulas  that 
describe  the  Triune  Being  of  God  and  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ  from  their  over-refinement, 
to  translate  them  into  the  categories  of  modern 
thought,  and  to  make  them  more  ethical  and  less 
metaphysical. 

(2)  We  pass  to  a  second,  and  much  more  radical 
phase  of  the  movement.  To.many,  ‘back  to  Christ’ 
means  back  from  historical  Christianity,  the  re¬ 
ligion  founded  upon  Christ,  to  the  religion  which 
Christ  taught,  and  which  we  see  embodied  in  His 
life.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  position  was 
summed  up  by  Lessing  in  his  famous  saying, 

‘  The  Christian  religion  has  been  tried  for  eighteen 
centuries;  the  religion  of  Christ  remains  to  be 
tried.’ 

That  the  stream  of  religion  flows  purer  at  its 
fountainhead  than  at  its  lower  reaches  is  a  fact 
which  the  study  of  every  historical  religion  con- 
firms.  As  a  religion  advances  through  history,  it 
loses  something  of  its  idealism  and  becomes  more 
secular,  takes  up  foreign  elements,  accumulates 
dogmas  and  ceremonies,  parts  with  its  simplicity 
and  spontaneity,  and  becomes  more  and  more  a 
human  construction.  And  every  religious  reform 
has  signified  a  throwing  off  of  foreign  accretions, 
and  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
source.  Did  not  Christ  Himself  represent  a  re¬ 
action  from  the  elaborate  legal  and  ceremonial 
system  of  Judaism  to  the  simpler  and  more  ethical 
faith  of  the  prophets?  The  Reformation  was  a 
return  to  primitive  Christianity,  but  less  to  Christ 
than  to  St.  Paul.  But  we  must,  it  is  maintained, 
go  behind  even  St.  Paul  and  the  early  disciples. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  NT,  Christianity 
is  not  the  complex  thing  it  afterwards  became ; 
still,  the  process  of  intellectual  and  ceremonial 
elaboration  has  begun.  If  we  have  not  the  fully- 
developed  system  of  dogma  and  sacrament,  we 
have  fit  least  the  germs  out  of  which  it  arose  ;  and 
while  much  must  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
development  of  principles  implicit  in  Christ’s 
gospel,  there  is  also  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
element. 

Let  us  contrast  at  one  or  two  points  the  gospel 
as  proclaimed  by  Jesus  with  the  Church’s  render¬ 
ing  of  it.  Jesus’  gospel  contains  no  Christology. 
It  is  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  whose 
love  and  care  embrace  all  His  creatures,  in  whose 
eyes  every  human  soul  is  precious,  and  who  is  at 
once  the  righteous  Judge  and  the  pitiful,  forgiving 
Saviour.  Jesus  was  conscious  of  His  unique  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  but  He  never 
(according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition)  required  faith 
in  Himself  in  the  same  sense  as  He  required  faith 
in  God.  God  was  the  one  object  of  faith ;  and  if 
Jesus  called  men  to  Himself,  it  was  only  that  He 
might  lead  them  to  God,  and  teach  them  to  love, 
trust,  and  obey  God.  Turning  to  the  gospel  of 
the  Church,  we  find  a  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person 
at  the  heart  of  it.  To  believe  the  gospel  is  no 
longer,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  to  receive  God’s 
message  of  love  and  forgiveness,  and  to  obey  II  is 
summons  to  repentance,  trust,  and  service  ;  it  is 
to  believe  that  Jesus  is  Messiah,  a  pre-existent, 
heavenly  Being,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 


A  doctrine  of  Jesus’  Person  is  substituted  for  the 
Heavenly  Father  as  the  immediate  object  of  faith. 

Again,  Jesus’'  gospel  contains  nothing  like  a 
developed  doctrine  of  Redemption.  The  question 
as  to  the  rationale  of  forgiveness  is  never  raised, 
and  there  is  no  hint  of  the  inability  of  God  to 
forgive  without  a  propitiation.  Forgiveness  is 
presented  as  flowing  directly  from  God’s  fatherly 
ove  (Lk  15).  And  as  little  do  we  find  the  other 
propositions  included  in  the  Church’s  doctrine  of 
Redemption.  Jesus,  indeed,  teaches  that  none  is 
good  (Alt  1917),  that  even  at  the  best  we  are  un¬ 
profitable  servants,  who  have  done  no  more  than 
our  duty  (Lk  1710) ;  but  He  knows  nothing  of 
inherited  guilt,  radical  corruption  of  human 
nature,  human  inability  to  do  any  good  work. 
In  the  gospel  of  Jesus  we  are  in  the  region  of 
direct  moral  intuition ;  nothing  is  there  merely 
because  apologetic  or  system  required  it.  We 
are  also  in  the  region  of  moral  sanity.  There 
is  nothing  of  asceticism,  and  no  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  feeling  of  sinfulness.  Men  are  bidden 
strive  to  be  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect  (Alt  548).  Comparing  the  gospel  of 
the  Church  with  that  of  Christ,  we  find  com¬ 
plication  instead  of  simplicity,  theological  con¬ 
struction  instead  of  intuition,  and  sometimes 
morbidness  and  exaggeration  in  place  of  sanity. 

Finally,  while  the  teaching  of  Jesus  places  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  will,  the  Church  transfers 
it  to  the  intellect.  ‘  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live  ’ 
(Lk  1028)  is  the  command  of  Jesus:  what  the 
Church  requires  is  belief  rather  than  conduct. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  represents  the  crown  of 
religion  ;  it  is  the  highest  and,  in  its  innermost 
nature,  the  final  stage  of  religious  development. 
No  other  historical  religion  can  endure  a  moment’s 
comparison  with  it.  And  the  religions  manu¬ 
factured  out  of  a  few  philosophical  principles  have 
still  less  claim  to  serious  consideration,  since  they 
are  wholly  lacking  in  everything  that  gives  a 
religion  vitality.  It  can  be  said  with  literal  truth 
that,  for  any  civilized  community,  the  choice  is 
not  between  Christianity  and  some  other  religion, 
but  between  Christianity  and  no  religion  at  all. 

While  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the 
one  faith  capable  of  meeting  the  need  of  this  and 
of  every  age,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
produced  in  every  detail.  We  must  distinguish 
between  central  and  peripheral  elements,  and 
between  the  enduring  spirit  and  the  passing 
form  of  manifestation.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
revive  the  primitive  expectation  of  the  world’s 
speedy  end,  or  the  ideas  about  angels,  Satan, 
unclean  spirits  as  the  agents  in  disease,  which 
Jesus  shared  with  His  contemporaries.  The 
gospel  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of 
to-day,  and  its  spirit  applied  to  the  relations  of 
our  modern  life. 

How  is  Jesus  Himself  regarded  by  those  who 
represent  this  type  of  thought?  All  speculative 
Christology,  whether  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
rejected,  and  it  is  asserted  that  such  Christology 
has  no  basis  in  the  language  which  Jesus  used 
about  Himself.  Further,  it  is  held  that  not  Jesus, 
but  the  God  whom  Jesus  revealed,  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  our  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unique  significance  of  Jesus,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  religion  but  also  for  the  individual,  is  earnestly 
recognized.  We  quote  the  confession  of  Bousset : 
‘  Thou  art  our  leader,  to  whom  there  is  none  like, 
the  leader  in  the  highest  things,  the  leader  of  our 
soul  to  God,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.’  * 
The  figure  of  Jesus  is  the  grandest  and  most  per¬ 
fect  that  God  has  bestowed  on  humanity  through¬ 
out  the  long  course  of  its  upward  journey.  Bousset 
can  even  adopt  the  confession  of  St.  Paul,  ‘  God 
’  Bousset,  Das  (Tes«n  der  Religion,  p.  267. 
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was  in  Christ’  (2  Co  519).  Harnack  goes  a  step 
farther.  ‘Jesus,’  he  says,  ‘is  the  way  to  the 
Father,  and  He  is  also  the  judge  ordained  by 
the  Father.  Not  as  a  constituent  does  He  belong 
to  the  Gospel,  but  He  has  been  its  personal  realiza¬ 
tion  andj oower,  and  will  always  be  felt  as  such.’* 
But  in  thus  insisting  on  the  dependence  of  the 
gospel  on  the  Person  behind  it  for  its  power  in 
awakening  faith,  Harnack  is  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  type  of  thought  to  be  described 
in  the  next  section  rather  than  that  described  here. 

(3)  The  last  type  of  theological  thought  which 
has  to  be  considered,  as  bearing  upon  it  the  impress 
of  the  modern  feeling  for  the  historical  Christ,  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  that  represented 
by  the  great  name  of  Ritschl.  For  Ritsehlianism, 
even  more  than  for  traditional  orthodoxy,  Christ  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  In  Him 
the  living  God  reveals  Himself  to  men  ;  He  is  the 
fact  in  history  in  which  God  meets  us,  to  awaken 
our  faith  and  lead  us  into  the  blessedness  of  His 
fellowship.  What  is  it  in  Christ  that  gives  Him 
His  so  momentous  significance  ?  The  answer  which 
Ritsehlianism  gives  to  this  question  involves  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  great  Christian  ideas, — 
Revelation,  Gospel,  Doctrine,  Faith, — only  it  is 
claimed  that  this  interpretation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  carrying  out  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Reformation. 

In  Catholic,  and  not  less  in  traditional  Pro¬ 
testant,  theology  the  significance  of  Christ  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  doctrines  in  which  His  Person 
and  work  have  received  their  interpretation. 
Christianity  is  summed  up  in  the  great  speculative 
ideas  of  the  eternal  Scnship,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  atoning  Death.  These  ideas  are  regarded  as 
constituting  the  content  of  Revelation  and  the 
object  of  faith  ;  into  them  the  meaning  and  power 
of  Jesus’  life  are  gathered,  and  to  believe  them  is 
to  believe  the  gospel.  Doctrine,  Gospel,  Revela¬ 
tion  are  treated  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  For 
Ritsehlianism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the 
doctrinal  interpretation  that  is  the  vital  thing,  but 
the  Person  and  work  interpreted.  Doctrine  has 
its  own  importance,  but  it  must  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  Revelation  or  with  the  Gospel ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  not  the  object  of  faith.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  doctrine  lies  in  this,  that  it  brings  to 
expression  what  faith  has  found  in  Christ.  The 
appropriation  of  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
results  in  a  new  knowledge  of  God  and  of  human 
life,  and  it  is  the  task  of  dogmatics  to  exhibit  this 
knowledge  in  its  purity,  free  from  any  admixture 
of  philosophical  speculation,  and  in  its  connexion 
with  the  inner  life.  Doctrine  is  the  explicitly 
formulated  knowledge  of  faith.  But  the  doctrines 
in  which  another’s  faith  has  expressed  itself  cannot 
be  received  by  us  as  the  ground  of  our  faith.  It  is 
not  by  appropriating  St.  Paul’s  thoughts  about 
Christ — that  He  was  a  propitiatory  offering,  a  pre¬ 
existent  heavenly  Being,  etc.  —  that  we  become 
Christians,  but  only  by  trusting  Christ  as  St.  Paul 
trusted  Him.  When  there  is  this  direct  contact 
with  Christ,  St.  Paul’s  thoughts  will  be  reproduced, 
as  the  fruit  of  our  own  experience,  and  only  then 
will  they  have  real  meaning  for  us.  To  substitute 
for  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith  a  doctrine  of  His 
Person  and  work  is  to  remove  faith  from  its  genetic 
ground.  1‘ or  the  creative  thing  in  Christianity  is 
not  the  doctrines  which,  with  more  or  less  truth 
and  fulness,  describe  Christ’s  signiiicance  ;  it  is  the 
personal  life  in  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  power,  and  as  it  manifests  itself  to  us  in 
word  and  deed.  Doctrine  is  a  product  of  faith,  not 
its  causal  ground.  Moreover,  the  substitution  of 
doctrine  for  Christ  has  this  further  result,  that  it 
carries  with  it  a  false  view  of  faith.  F’aith  is  then 
*  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  CkrisUntums,  p.  91. 


necessarily  conceived  in  the  Catholic  manner  as 
the  submission  of  the  mind  to  a  proposition  on  the 
ground  of  its  authority.  But  if  the  Reformation 
lias  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  faith  is  not 
assent  to  a  doctrine,  but  trust  in  the  living  God. 
Faith  is  no  product  of  our  own  activity  ;  it  is  God- 
created — the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  soul  with 
Divine  reality.  In  the  Person  of  Christ,  God  so 
reveals  Himself  to  us  as  to  command  our  reverence, 
trust,  and  devotion. 

Not  a  doctrine,  therefore,  but  a  life  is  for 
Ritschlian  theology  the  medium  of  Revelation 
and  the  object  of  faith.  But  the  further  question 
arises,  What  are  the  facts  in  the  life  that  clothe 
it  with  Divine  meaning  and  power  ?  In  traditional 
theology  the  main  emphasis  falls  upon  the  element 
of  the  miraculous.  This  follows  necessarily  from 
the  position  assigned  to  doctrine.  Doctrine  is  the 
object  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  miraculous  facts — 
Virgin-birth,  Miracles,  Sinlessness,  unique  Know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  bodily  Resurrection — that  supply 
the  basis  for  the  dogmatic  structure.  But  in  the 
Ritschlian  system  no  importance  is  attached  to 
the  miraculous  as  such.  The  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Divine  signiiicance  of  Jesus  in  a  theo¬ 
retical  (or  causal)  way  is  abandoned  as  at  once 
impossible  and  mistaken.  It  is  not  possible,  it  is 
maintained,  by  means  of  the  facts  to  which  tradi¬ 
tional  theology  appeals,  to  prove  scientifically  that 
Jesus  cannot  be  explained  by  the  causes  operative 
in  history,  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  transcen¬ 
dental  origin  and  nature  must  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Only  for  faith  is  a  miracle  a  proof  of  God’s 
working ;  for  science  it  is  either  an  unexplained 
fact  or  a  deceptive  appearance.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  through  breaches  in  the  continuity  of  nature 
or  of  history  that  God  makes  His  presence  and 
activity  certain  to  us.  The  religious  view  of 
nature  or  history  is  no  product  of  causal  explana¬ 
tion.  To  faith  alone  does  God  reveal  Himself, 
and  the  judgment  that  God  is  in  Christ  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  faith.  To  consider  Jesus  in  the  light  of  a 
problem  that  has  to  be  explained  is  to  abandon 
the  religious  attitude  for  the  scientific. 

The  vital  facts  in  Christ’s  life  are,  for  Ritscli- 
lianism,  those  that  exhibit  the  living  Person, 
and  His  activity  in  His  vocation.  The  Christ  who 
knew  God  as  Father,  who  never  turned  aside  from 
doing  the  Father’s  will,  who  never  in  the  darkest 
vicissitudes  of  His  life  lost  His  confidence  in  the 
Father’s  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  and  who  by  His 
faith  overcame  the  world  and  conquered  deatli ; 
the  Christ  who,  understanding  and  feeling  the 
evil  of  sin  as  none  else,  in  holy  love  and  pity 
sought  out  the  sinful,  making  them  His  com¬ 
panions  and  opening  for  them  the  door  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  who  for  their  sakes  sur¬ 
rendered  His  life  as  an  offering,  enduring  the  cross 
and  despising  the  shame — this  is  at  once  the  Christ 
of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  His  unique 
consciousness  of  God  and  ‘His  sinlessness — or,  as  it 
is  better  described,  His  moral  perfection — do  not 
owe  their  religious  importance  to  their  serviceable¬ 
ness  as  proofs  of  a  transcendental  ‘  nature  ’ ;  their 
importance  lies  in  their  inherent  worth  and  power 
as  elements  in  His  personality.  That  there  is 
something  inscrutable  in  Jesus’  consciousness  of 
God  is  strongly  maintained  ;  only  it  is  not  our 
inability  to  account  for  Him  that  gives  Him  His 
religious  significance.  Similarly  the  miracles  are 
not  to  be  viewed  as  proofs,  but  as  exhibiting  His 
gracious  activity  in  His  vocation.  What  of  the 
Resurrection  ?  Within  the  Ritschlian  school  there 
are  some  who  include  this  as  part  of  the  historically 
given  ground  of  faith.  The  view  of  the  majority, 
however,  and  the  one  that  seems  most  consistent 
with  the  general  position,  is  that  belief  in  Jesus’ 
eternal  existence  is  rather  the  final  outcome  of 
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faith  than  its  preliminary  condition.  Apart  from 
the  difficulties  which  the  Resurrection  narratives 
present,  our  belief  that  Jesus  lives  is  not  one  that 
rests  on  human  testimony.  It  depends  on  the 
impression  produced  on  us  by  His  Person,  —  He 
could  not  he  holden  of  death  (Ac  224), — and  on  our 
acceptance  of  His  revelation  of  the  Father-God. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  is  the 
historical  or  the  exalted  Christ  that  is  the  object 
of  faith.  These  alternatives  are  not,  however,  so 
opposed  as  they  seem.  Most  would  admit  that 
our  conception  of  the  exalted  Christ,  if  it  is  not  to 
pass  into  the  region  of  pure  phantasy,  must  derive 
its  content  from  the  historical  life  ;  and  also,  that 
the  historical  Christ  must  be  thought  of,  not 
merely  as  a  figure  of  the  past,  but  as  alive  for 
evermore.  The  exalted  Christ  is  the  Christ  of 
history,  with  the  superadded  thought  that  He  is 
not  dead  but  risen,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  gospel,  the  glad  message  of  God’s  Fatherly 
love  and  forgiveness,  is,  according  to  Ritschlian 
thought,  already  given  in  the  simple  proclamation 
of  Jesus.  To  complicate  this  simple  proclamation 
with  doctrine  is  to  pervert  it.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  Christ  has  no  place  in  His  gospel.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  from  Christ’s  Personality,  and  from 
His  activity  in  His  vocation,  that  the  gospel  de¬ 
rives  its  meaning.  Apart  from  His  ministry  of 
love,  our  conception  of  the  Fatherly  love  of  God 
can  have  but  little  living  content.  That  historical 
ministry  in  its  inexhaustible  richness  stands  as  the 
enduring  exhibition  of  what  Divine  love  means. 
The  dogmatic  conception  of  the  Father  surrender¬ 
ing  His  eternal  Son  to  death  is  much  poorer  as  an 
exhibition  of  love  than  the  historical  reality.  So 
also  one  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the  gospel  con¬ 
ception  of  God’s  righteousness  and  mercy  only  as 
one  keeps  in  view  the  mind  and  character  of  Christ, 
and  His  treatment  of  sinners.  The  reconciliation 
of  these  two  attributes  is  not  a  matter  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  as  the  Atonement  doctrine  makes  it ;  it 
is  the  secret  of  a  personal  life.  We  see  them  re¬ 
conciled  in  the  mind  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  who, 
undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners,  yet  received 
them  into  His  fellowship. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  analyzing  Christ’s  sig¬ 
nificance,  Ritschlian  theology  attaches  even  greater 
importance  to  the  idea  of  Power.  Christ  is  that 
fact  through  which  God  enters  as  a  force  into 
history,  to  awaken  and  sustain  faith.  It  is  not 
natural  for  us  to  believe  the  gospel  of  God’s  for¬ 
giveness  and  Fatherly  love  and  care.  Rather  does 
faith  arise  as  a  victory  over  nature.  When  we 
contemplate  the  iron  system  of  mechanical  forces 
and  laws  that  beset  us  behind  and  before,  and 
beyond  which  no  theoretical  knowledge  can  con¬ 
duct  us,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  these  forces  and  laws  are  but  the  angels  and 
ministers  of  a  gracious  personal  will.  It  is  su¬ 
premely  through  Christ  that  we  reach  this  assur¬ 
ance.  He  is  the  Divine  fact  that  so  masters  us  as 
to  convince  us  that  not  mechanism,  but  the  Good 
is  the  ultimate  reality.  The  spiritual  might  of 
God  becomes  real  to  us  as  we  contemplate  the 
power  of  the  Good  in  Jesus’  life.  Forgiveness 
becomes  real  and  guilt  becomes  real  when  we  feel 
behind  them  the  throb  of  Jesus’  holy  love.  The 
gTeat  redemptive  forces — faith,  love,  self-sacrifice, 
moral  fidelity — have  their  supreme  seat  and  centre 
in  the  Person  and  life  and  cross  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  We  may  sum  up  the  position  by  saying 
that  in  Him  the  will  of  God  for  man’s  salvation 
becomes  effective. 

Such  are  the  three  theological  types  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  movement  ‘back  to  Christ’  is 
most  apparent.  It  would  be  premature  to  forecast 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  movement.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  So  momentous  an  event  as  the 


recovery  of  the  historical  figure  of  Christ  cannot 
leave  theology  exactly  as  it  found  it. 
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dogmatic  Christ:  Kiihler,  Der  sogenannte  historische  Jesus 
und  der  geschichtliche  biblische  Christus ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology,  p.  186;  Loisy,  Autour  d'un  petit  lime,  pp. 
Ill,  90,  134  ;  Sabatier,  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
p.  141  f.  (2)  Criticism  of  dogma :  Histories  of  Dogma,  by 
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Predigt  der  Gegenwart ;  Bousset,  Wesen  der  Religion,  p.  192  ff. 
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W.  Morgan. 

BAG  (Jn  12s  1329  yXoiacroKopor  ;  in  Lk  1233  fiaXavrta 
is  tr.  ‘  bags  ’  in  AV,  but  RV  ‘  purses  ’ ;  see  Purse). 

TXienrozopuiv  (in  NT  peculiar  to  St.  John)  meant  originally  a 
case  for  keeping  the  mouth-pieces  of  wind  instruments (yXZirirx, 
■My-iai) ;  so  Phrynicus,  who  gives  yXurarox6//.itov  as  the  proper 
form,  rejecting  that  of  NT,  which,  however,  is  found  in  an  old 
Doric  inscription,  in  later  Comic  writers  and  in  LXX  (see  Liddell 
and  Scott).  The  RVm  ‘  box  ’  seems  the  better  rendering. 
Field  (ON)  has  a  very  full  note,  in  which  he  concludes  that 
yX.,  both  in  its  general  and  in  its  special  sense,  means  not  a 
bag,  but  a  box  or  chest,  always  of  wood  or  other  hard  material. 
Thus  Hesychius  defines  it  as  a  wooden  receptacle  of  remnants 
(tropo?  itu/.ify,  T&iv  Xei'J/xvaiv) ;  Arrian  mentions  yXceptroxautt  made  of 
tortoise-shell ;  in  the  Anthology  yX.  is  apparently  a  coffin  (‘  when 
I  look  at  Nicanor  the  coffin-maker  (troprryyiiv),  and  consider  for 
what  purpose  he  makes  these  wooden  boxes  [yXa<rr°xa/x or]  ’)  ;  and 
in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Hatch  (Essays  in  Biblical  Greek) 
yX.  means  the  strong  box  or  muniment  chest  of  an  association. 
The  LXX  translates  jinx  in  2  Ch  248f-  by  yX.  (the  chest  for  the 
offerings,  but  xifiuTos  in  2  K  128f-  as  usually),  which  Cod.  A  also 
gives  in  2  S  611  (the  Ark).  Aquila  uses  yX.  for  [lift  in  all  its 
significations,  e.g.  coffin  (Gn  5026),  the  Ark  (Ex  371,  1  S  51,  2  S 
611).  Ancient  Versions  of  Jn.  agree  with  this  view  ;  Vulg.  gives 
loculos,  the  plural,  says  Field,  ‘  indicating  several  partitions,’ 
a  small  portable  cash-box;  D  lat.  loculum;  Nonnus  tnuporrirv 
xrXcv,  ligneam  arculam.  In  favour  of  EV  it  may  be  urged  that 
something  small  and  easily  carried  is  required  by  the  context, 
whereas  the  above  instances  are  chiefly  larger  boxes  (but  note 
use  of  yX.  by  Hesychius  and  Arrian  above).  Again,  in  1  S  68f- 
rytx  (EV  ‘coffer’)  is  tr.  yXuimxopuiv  by  Josephus,  and  is  from 
a  root  ‘  to  tremble,  wag,  move  to  and  fro,’  whence  in  Arabic 
there  is  a  similar  word  meaning  a  bag  filled  with  stones  hung 
at  the  sides  of  camels  to  preserve  equilibrium  (see  Gesetiius, 
Lex.).  In  modern  Greek  also  yX.  means  purse  or  bag  (Hatch). 

The7\.  was  the  receptacle  for  the  money  of  Jesus 
and  the  disciples ;  it  contained,  no  doubt,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  gave  the 
idea  later  of  the  common  fund  (Ac  432f>);  it  was 
replenished  by  the  gifts  of  friends  (Lk  83) ;  and 
from  it  the  poor  were  helped  (Jn  1329).  Judas 
may  have  been  entrusted  with  it  as  being  the  best 
fitted  for  such  work  ;  but  what  might  have  proved 
a  blessing,  as  giving  useful  employment  for  his 
talents,  became  the  means  of  his  ruin.  Other  sug¬ 
gested  explanations  are :  that  Christ  thought  fit 
to  call  forth  a  manifestation  of  his  sin  as  the  only 
means  of  cure  (Ilengstenberg) ;  or  that  it  was 
simply  a  private  arrangement  between  the  disciples 
(Godet).  The  ‘bag’  could  not  have  been  taken 
from  him,  as  Edersheim  (Life  and  Times,  ii.  472) 
remarks,  without  exposing  him  to  the  others,  and 
precipitating  his  moral  destruction.  See  Judas 
Iscariot.  W.  H.  Dundas. 

BAND. — A  Roman  legion,  the  full  strength  of 
which  was  about  0000  men,  was  divided  into  ten 
cohorts  (600),  and  each  cohort  into  three  maniples 
(200).  Greek  writers  use  the  word  cnreipa,  rendered 
‘  band’  in  our  versions,  sometimes  for  maniple  but 
usually  for  cohort-,  hence  RVm  has  regularly 
*  cohort.’  The  troops  in  Juda?a,  however,  as  in 
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other  provinces  governed  by  a  procurator,  con¬ 
sisted  simply  of  auxiliaries,  not  Roman  citizens, 
but  provincials ;  these  were  not  formed  into 
legions,  but  merely  into  cohorts,  of  strength  vary¬ 
ing  from  500  to  1000,  sometimes  consisting  purely 
of  infantry,  sometimes  including  cavalry  also. 
The  forces  in  Palestine  seem  to  have  been 
originally  Herod’s  troops,  taken  over  by  the 
Romans  ;  they  were  recruited  in  the  Greek  cities 
in  or  around  the  country,  such  as  Ccesarea, 
Ascalon,  Sebaste.  One  such  cohort  formed  the 
garrison  of  Jerusalem,  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  adjoining  the  Temple,  under  a  chiliarch 
or  tribune  (‘  the  chief  captain  of  the  band,’  Ac  2131). 
From  the  account  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Lysias  (Ac  232S),  his  cohort  must  have  been  a 
cohors  miliaria  equestris,  consisting  of  760  infantry 
and  240  cavalry  ;  but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case  in  our  Lord’s  time,  some  30  years  earlier.  This 
Roman  force  was  probably  granted  by  Pilate  to 
effect  our  Lord’s  arrest  (Jn  183-  13,  where  ‘the 
band  ’  under  its  ‘  chief  captain  ’  [RV]  seems  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ‘the  officers  of  the  Jews,’  i.e.  the 
Temple  police  ;  see  Westcott,  ad  loc.).  Of  course, 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole  cohort  would  be 
needed.  In  Mt  2727  II  Mk  1516,  the  soldiers  gather 
together  ‘  the  whole  band  ’  to  mock  our  Lord  ; 
obviously  all  who  were  at  hand  and  not  on  duty. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  s.v.  vriipa.;  Schiirer,  HJP  i. 
ii.  49-56 :  Marquardt,  Pomische  Staatsverwaltung  (1884),  ii. 

468  ff.,  534  ft.  Harold  Smith. 

BANK. — 1.  In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  Christ 
upbraids  the  slothful  servant  because  he  had  not 
given  his  pound  to  the  bank  {4wl  rpairefav),  i.e. 
the  office  of  the  money-changers  (Lk  1923),  who 
would  have  kept  it  safe,  and  also  paid  interest  for 
it.  ‘  Bankers  ’  {rpairei; irai)  is  used  in  RV  of  Mt 
25s7  for  ‘money-changers’  of  the  AY.  In  Greek 
cities  the  bankers  sat  at  their  tables  (rpAwefa)  in 
the  market-place.  They  changed  coins,  but  also 
took  money  on  deposit,  giving  what  would  now 
seem  very  high  interest  (see  articles  ‘  Money- 
Changers  ’  and  ‘Usury’  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of 
Hastings’  DB). 

In  this  parable  some  suppose  that  Christ  meant 
by  ‘  the  bank  ’  to  indicate  the  Synagogue,  or  the 
Christian  Church  as  an  organized  body,  which 
might  use  the  gifts  or  powers  of  a  disciple,  when 
he  could  not,  through  timidity  or  lack  of  energy, 
exercise  them  himself.  Others  have  supposed  that 
He  pointed  to  prayer  as  a  substitute  for  good 
works,  when  the  disciple  was  unable  to  do  such. 
But  all  this  is  very  precarious.  (Cf.  Bruce,  Para¬ 
bolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  209  f. ). 

There  is  an  apocryphal  saying  of  Christ  which  may  be  con- 
nected  with  this  parable.  Origen  (in  Joann,  xix.  etc.)  gives  it 
thus:  yivdrOi  Tpoc're^iTcci  hozi/xoi,  ‘Be  ye  tried  money-changers.’ 
This  is  explained  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (iii.  61)  to  mean 
that  Christians  should  prove  the  words  of  Christ,  as  the  bankers 
test  and  approve  the  gold  and  silver  on  their  tables.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  looked  at  rather  as  connected  with  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  gifts  and  talents  by  the  Lord's  disciples,  finding  its 
parallel  in  such  sayings  as  Lk  16*2  ‘  If  3re  have  not  been  faithful 
in  that  which  is  another  man’s,  who  shall  give  you  that  which 
is  your  own?’  The  duty  of  a  timid  servant  may  be  to  use  his 
gifts  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  others,  but  growing 
experience  might  advance  him  to  be  a  rpactre^tTrii  himself,  who 
is  able  to  trade  boldly  with  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
him. 

2.  In  Lk  1943  1  bank,’  AV  ‘  trench  5  (Gr.  x^Pa^)i 
probably  stands  for  a  palisade  (so  RVm)  of  stakes, 
strengthened  with  branches  and  earth,  with  a 
ditch  behind,  used  by  besiegers  as  a  protection 
against  arrows  or  attacking  parties  (Lat.  vallum). 
Such  a  palisade  was  actually  employed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70 
(Jos.  BJ  v.  vi.  2).  David  M.  W.  Laird. 

BANQUET.— The  people  of  Palestine  in  Christ’s 
day — as,  indeed,  throughout  the  East  generally — 


were  fond  of  social  feasting.  The  word  00x17,  ren¬ 
dered  ‘feast,’  from  Sexopai,  ‘  to  receive  ’  (cf.  Eng. 
‘  reception  ’),  is  used  with  irodvi,  ‘  to  make  ’  (cf. 
Heb.  Job  l4).  This  is  the  social  feast  or 

banquet,  as  distinguished  from  the  religious  feast 
( eoprri ).  Levi  made  a  great  feast  in  his  house  (Lk 
539) ;  and  Christ  advised  His  followers,  when  they 
gave  a  banquet,  to  invite  the  poor  and  afflicted 
rather  than  the  rich  and  influential  (1413).  Such 
banquets  were  usually  given  in  the  house  of  the 
host  to  invited  guests  (Lk  1413,  Jn  22),  but  there 
was  more  freedom  accorded  the  uninvited  than  is 
common  in  Western  social  life  (Lk  736'38).  Guests 
reclined  on  couches,  leaning  upon  the  left  arm,  and 
eating  with  the  aid  of  the  right  hand,  as  in  ordinary 
meals.  Eating,  and  especially  drinking  of  wine 
(cf.  Heb.  npijip  1  drink,’  and  j"  ‘  wine,’  used  for  ‘  ban¬ 
quet,’  and  Gr.  avpiroaiov,  ‘  drinking  together  ’), 
music,  dancing,  joyous  conversation,  merriment, 
usually  characterized  such  a  festivity.  Such  a 
banquet  was  a  part  of  wedding  occasions.  Jesus 
accepted  an  invitation  to  one  of  these  at  Cana  in 
Galilee  ( J n  22ff- ).  Levi  gave  a  banquet  in  His  honour 
(Lk  529).  There  were  often  large  numbers  present 
(529),  and  gradations  in  the  places  (Mt  236,  Lk  147 
2046,  Mk  1239).  One  of  the  guests  was  usually 
appointed  ‘ruler  of  the  feast,’  or  apxiTpUXtvos  (Jn 
2s- 9),  who  superintended  the  drinking,  etc.  (cf. 
Lk  2226).  E.  B.  Pollard. 

BAPTISM  (pdTTTicrua  =  ‘  the  rite  of  Baptism,’ 
always  in  NT  distinguished  from  /3a7rnog.6s,  ‘  a 
washing,’  Mk  74,  He  62  910  [but  see  Lightfoot,  Com. 
on  Colossians,  p.  184] ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
maintained  in  Josephus  [cf.  Ant.  xvill.  v.  2] ; 
and  in  the  Latin  versions  and  Fathers  baptisma 
and  baptismus  and  even  baptismum  are  used  in¬ 
discriminately,  see  Plummer’s  art.  ‘  Baptism  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB). — A  rite  wherein  by  immersion  in 
water  the  participant  symbolizes  and  signalizes 
his  transition  from  an  impure  to  a  pure  life,  his 
death  to  a  past  he  abandons,  and  his  new  birth  to 
a  future  he  desires. 

The  points  for  consideration  are  (1)  the  Origin 
of  Baptism,  (2)  its  Mode,  (3)  John’s  Baptism  of  the 
people,  (4)  John’s  Baptism  of  Jesus,  (5)  Baptism  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

1.  The  Origin  of  Baptism. — Baptism,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Gospels,  may  be  traced  to  a  threefold  source, 
natural  symbolism,  the  lustrations  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  In  many 
of  the  appointments  of  non  -  Christian  religions 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin  is  symbolized 
by  the  washing  of  the  body  (see  the  Vendidad, 
Fargard,  ix.  ;  Williams,  Religious  Thought  in 
India,  347  ;  Vergil,  TEneid,  ii.  720 ;  Ovid,  Fasti, 
v.  680  ;  and  esp.  MacCulloch,  Compar.  Theol.). 
As  in  other  religions,  so  in  Israel  washings  were 
the  means  appointed  for  restoring  the  person 
who  had  incurred  ceremonial  defilement  to  his 
place  among  the  worshipping  congregation.  The 
Mosaic  Law  prescribed  certain  regulations  for  the 
removal  of  uncleanness  by  washing  with  water ; 
Lv  155-  8‘ 13-  16  (Xoiitrercu  iidan  wav  rd  aGipi.a  ai’roO) 
1026.  28.  eic  But  if  the  Jew  himself  needed  almost 
daily  washing  (‘Judaeus  quotidie  lavat,  quia  quo- 
tidie  inquinatur,’  Tertull.  de  Baptismo,  xv.J,  much 
more  was  the  bath  of  purification  necessary  for  the 
Gentile  who  desired  to  pass  into  Judaism.  For  the 
proselyte  this  baptism  (n^'ii?)  seemed  the  appro¬ 
priate  initiation.  ‘  Whensoever  any  heathen  will 
betake  himself  and  be  joined  to  the  covenant  of 
Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
upon  him,  voluntary  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
oblation  are  required.’  (See  this  and  other  pas¬ 
sages  in  Lightfoot,  Horae.  Heb.  on  Mt  3“ ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  §  31 ;  and  Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of 
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Jesus,  Appendix  xii.  on  ‘Baptism  of  Proselytes.’ 
The  question  whether  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
was  in  vogue  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Baptist 
has  been  laid  to  rest  by  Edersheim  and  Sehiirer). 
It  may  almost  be  said,  then,  that  when  John 
baptized  the  people,  he  meant  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  they  must  be  re-born  before 
they  could  enter  the  kingdom.  He,  as  it  were, 
excommunicated  them,  and  by  requiring  them  to 
submit  to  Baptism,  declared  that  their  natural 
birth  as  Jews  was  insufficient  for  participation 
in  the  Messianic  blessings.  No  doubt  also  he 
believed  himself  to  be  fulfilling  the  predictions  of 
Zee  131,  Ezk  3625,  as  well  as  the  craving  expressed 
in  Ps  517. 

2.  The  Mode  of  Baptism. — That  the  normal  mode 
was  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  (a)  from  the  meaning  of  pawrlfa,  which  is 
the  intensive  or  frequentative  form  of  /3<xt ttw,  ‘  I 
dip,’  and  denotes  to  immerse  or  submerge.  In  Poly¬ 
bius,  iii.  72,  it  is  used  of  soldiers  wading  through  a 
Hooded  river,  ‘  immersed  ’  to  their  breast  (ews  tQv 
IxwttQv  oi  7 refol  pairTfoixevot.).  It  is  used  also  of 
sinking  ships  (in  i.  51,  the  Carthaginians  sank 
many  of  the  Roman  ships,  iroWa  tQv  uKacpwv  tpd tt- 
rifov).  [Many  examples  are  given  in  Stephanus, 
and  esp.  in  Classic  Baptism:  An  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fi a-n-rfu,  by  James  W.  Dale, 
4th  ed.  Philadelphia,  1872].  The  point  is  that 
‘dip’  or  ‘immerse’  is  the  primary,  ‘wash’  the 
secondary  meaning  of  pdirTw  and  fiaTrr'fw.  ( b )  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  law  laid 
down  regarding  the  baptism  of  proselytes:  ‘As 
soon  as  he  grows  whole  of  the  wound  of  circum¬ 
cision,  they  bring  him  to  Baptism,  and  being 
placed  in  the  water,  they  again  instruct  him  in 
some  weightier  and  in  some  lighter  commands  of 
the  Law.  Which  being  heard,  he  plunges  himself 
and  comes  up,  and  behold,  he  is  an  Israelite  in 
all  things.’  (See  Lightfoot,  l.c. ).  To  use  Pauline 
language,  his  old  man  is  dead  and  buried  in  the 
water,  and  he  rises  from  this  cleansing  grave  a 
new  man.  The  full  significance  of  the  rite  would 
have  been  lost  had  immersion  not  been  practised. 
Again,  it  was  required  in  proselyte  baptism  that 
*  every  person  baptized  must  dip  his  whole  body, 
now  stripped  and  made  naked,  at  one  dipping. 
And  wheresoever  in  the  Law  washing  of  the  body 
or  garments  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else 
than  the  washing  of  the  wffiole  body.’  (c)  That 
immersion  was  the  mode  of  Baptism  adopted  by 
John  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  his  choosing 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan  as  the  scene  of 
his  labours  ;  and  from  the  statement  of  J n  323  that 
he  was  baptizing  in  /Enon  ‘  because  there  was  much 
water  there.’  (d)  That  this  form  was  continued 
into  the  Christian  Church  appears  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  \ovTpt>v  iraXivyevealas  (Tit  35),  and  from  the 
use  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  6  of  the  symbolism. 
This  is  well  put  by  Bingham  ( Antiq .  xi.  11)  : 
‘  The  ancients  thought  that  immersion,  or  burying 
under  water,  did  more  likely  represent  the  death 
and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  wrell  as 
our  own  death  unto  sin  and  rising  again  unto 
righteousness :  and  the  divesting  or  unclothing 
the  person  to  be  baptized  did  also  represent  the 
putting  off  the  body  of  sin  in  order  to  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  For  which  reason  they  observed  the 
way  of  baptizing  all  persons  naked  and  divested, 
by  a  total  immersion  under  water,  except  in  some 
particular  cases  of  great  exigence,  wherein  they 
allow  of  sprinkling,  as  in  the  case  of  clinic  Bap¬ 
tism,  or  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.’  This 
statement  exactly  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  the  Didache.  This  early  document 
enjoins  that  Baptism  be  performed  in  running 
water ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  then  in  other 
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water :  ‘  And  if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  then  in 
warm ;  but  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  thrice 
upon  the  head.’  Here  it  is  obvious  that  affusion 
is  to  be  practised  only  where  immersion  is  incon¬ 
venient  or  impossible.  The  Eastern  Church  has 
in  the  main  adhered  to  the  primitive  form.  But  in 
the  Western  Church  the  exigencies  of  climate  and 
the  alteration  of  manners  have  favoured  affusion 
and  sprinkling.  Judging  from  the  representations 
of  the  performance  of  the  rite  collected  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Rogers  ( Studia  Bibl.  et  Ecclcs.  vol.  v.  pt.  iv. ), 
— whose  collection  is  more  valuable  than  his  in¬ 
ferences, — it  would  seem  that  at  an  early  period 
a  common  form  of  administration  required  that 
the  baptized  person  should  stand  in  some  kind 
of  bath  or  tub,  naked  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
baptizer  poured  water  three  times  over  him. 
This  restricted  form  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
still  more  meagre  sprinkling  of  the  head.  But 
theoretically  the  form  of  Baptism  by  immersion 
was  retained  alike  in  the  Roman,  the  Anglican, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  Thus  Aquinas 
(, Summa ,  III.  lxvi.  7)  determines:  ‘si  totum  corpus 
aqua  non  possit  perfundi  propter  aquae  pauci- 
tatem,  vel  propter  aliquam  aliam  causam,  oportet 
caput  perfundere,  in  quo  manifestatur  principium 
animalis  vitae.’  The  Anglican  Church  in  her 
rubric  for  Baptism  directs  the  ministrant  to  dip 
the  child  discreetly  and  warily,  if  the  sponsors 
certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure  it ;  if 
not,  ‘it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it.’  And 
the  Westminster  Confession  guardedly  says  :  ‘  Dip¬ 
ping  of  the  person  into  water  is  not  necessary ; 
but  Baptism  is  rightly  administered  by  pouring 
or  sprinkling  water  upon  the  person  ’  (cf.  Calvin, 
Inst.  iv.  15,  19).  This  form  of  Baptism  by  sprink¬ 
ling  gives  prominence  to  the  ‘  pouring  out  ’  of  the 
Spirit  (cf.  Tit  36),  but  fails  to  indicate  the  dying  to 
sin  and  rising  to  righteousness. 

3.  John’s  Baptism  of  the  people. — The  message 
of  the  Baptist  as  herald  of  the  Messiah  was,  ‘  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.’  The  imminence 
of  the  kingdom  produced  in  the  people  a  sense  of 
their  unpreparedness  for  its  enjoyment.  A  new 
sense  of  sin  was  created  within  them,  answering 
to  the  forerunner’s  cry,  ‘  Repent  ye  :  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’  (Mt  32).  The  hunger 
for  cleanness  of  conscience  thus  awakened  within 
them  was  responded  to  by  John’s  Baptism  of 
repentance  ‘for  (eis)  remission  of  sins’  (Mk  l4). 
True  repentance  cleanses  the  soul,  and  Baptism 
represented  and  sealed  this  inward  cleansing. 
The  reality  of  the  repentance,  as  John  insisted, 
would  be  determined  by  its  fruits.  Many  writers 
(cf.  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist,  pp.  288-289 ;  and 
Lambert,  The  Sacraments,  p.  00)  hold  that  the 
preposition  eis  denotes  that  the  remission  of  sins 
was  not  actually  bestowed,  but  only  guaranteed  in 
John’s  Baptism.  ‘  John  proclaimed,  with  the  voice 
of  thunder,  the  need  of  repentance  as  a  condition 
of  the  remission  of  sins  ;  his  Baptism  was  the  ex¬ 
ternal  symbol  of  the  frame  of  mind  with  which 
the  penitent  approached  the  great  forerunner.’ 
This  seems,  both  exegetically  and  psychologically, 
untenable.  The  whole  expression,  ‘  Baptism  of 
repentance  for  forgiveness  of  sins,’  denotes  a  Bap¬ 
tism  which  the  penitent  submitted  to  that  he 
might  therein  receive  the  pledge  and  assurance 
that  he  was  forgiven.  The  Baptism  meant  the 
cleansing  of  the  people  from  past  sin  that  they 
might  be  fitted  for  entrance  on  the  kingdom. 

But  John’s  Baptism  had  a  forward  look  also. 
It  was  the  formal  incorporation  of  the  individual 
into  the  new  community,  his  initiation  into  the 
kingdom.  It  was  therefore  in  a  very  true  sense 
Christian  Baptism.  That  is,  it  pledged  the  re¬ 
cipient  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ, — a  feature  of  it 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  Baptist  continuing 
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to  baptize  after  Jesus  had  been  proclaimed  the 
Christ.  In  the  same  act,  then,  John  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  whole  people,  putting  them  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Gentiles  who  required  to  be  re-born  in 
Baptism,  and  gave  them  entrance  to  the  coming 
kingdom. 

The  propriety  of  Baptism  as  the  symbol  of  such 
initiation  is  obvious,  and  finds  illustration  in  the 
forms  of  initiation  commonly  used  in  various  races. 
The  ceremonies  which  mark,  among  rude  tribes, 
the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  fre¬ 
quently  take  the  form  of  a  pretended  death  and 
resurrection  (Frazer,  'The  Golden  Bough2,  iii.  422  Ik). 
Among  ourselves  we  have  titles  which  preserve  a 
memory  of  the  old  customs,  though  the  customs 
themselves  have  died  out.  We  still  have  '  Knights 
of  the  Bath.’  Originally,  the  bath  to  purify  from 
the  past  was  first  taken,  and  the  novice  then 
lassed  the  night  in  a  church  with  his  armour 
reside  him,  as  if  he  were  dead,  until  in  the 
morning  he  was  raised  to  life  by  the  touch  of 
his  sovereign,  ‘Rise,  Sir  M.  or  N.’ 

4.  John's  Baptism  of  Jesus. — When  John  began 
to  baptize,  Jesus  was  still  an  unknown  artisan  in 
Nazareth.  But  in  this  new  movement  He  hears 
a  call  He  cannot  resist.  He  is  conscious  that  He 
must  attach  Himself  to  it ;  possibly  already  con¬ 
scious  that  He  can  guide,  utilize,  and  prosper  it. 
He  appears,  therefore,  as  a  candidate  for  Baptism. 
But  to  the  Baptist  this  presented  a  difficulty  he 
had  not  foreseen  :  ‘  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of 
thee,  and  contest  thou  to  me?’  (Mt  3U).  Evidently 
what  was  in  .John’s  mind  was  not  the  initiatory, 
but  the  cleansing  aspect  of  the  rite.  To  this, 
therefore,  the  answer  of  Jesus  must  apply  when 
He  said,  ‘  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.’  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Jesus  felt  so  keen  a  sympathy  with  His  fellow-men 
that,  as  one  with  an  unclean  race,  He  judged 
Baptism  to  be  appropriate.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the 
wife  that  she  need  not  be  ashamed  though  her 
husband  is  committed  for  fraud  ;  idle  to  tell  Jesus 
that  He  need  not  be  baptized  because  He  lias  no 
personal  guilt.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  of  truest  union  with  men 
and  of  deepest  humiliation  that  Jesus  is  recognized 
as  King.  It  seems  to  have  flashed  upon  John, 
‘  Why,  this  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Messiah. 
Here  is  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit.’ 

The  account  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
different.  The  Baptist  is  there  (Jn  l33)  represented 
as  saying,  ‘  I  knew  him  not  (which,  as  the  context 
shows,  means,  ‘  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  ’),  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
In  this  Gospel  there  is  no  mention  of  an  actual 
dove  being  seen.  John  merely  affirms  that  he  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  ‘like  a  dove’  (tbs  Teparrepav). 
lie  wishes  to  emphasize  two  things,  that  he  saw 
the  Spirit  so  clearly  that  it  almost  seemed  a 
sensible  presence,  and  that  it  was  a  Spirit  of 
gentleness.  Naturally,  the  Messianic  Spirit  might 
have  been  more  appropriately  symbolized  by  an 
eagle,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  the  overcoming 
humility  and  meekness  of  Jesus  that  convinced 
John  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus  thus  became  His  anointing 
as  King.  Jesus  becomes  the  Christ,  the  Anointed 
of  God,  not  only  nominated  to  the  Messianic 
throne,  but  actually  equipped  with  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Here  two  points  are  to  be 
noted:  (1)  Although  Son  of  God,  Jesus  yet  lived 
in  human  form  and  under  human  conditions,  and 
therefore  needed  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  As 
His  body  was  sustained  by  bread,  as  all  human 
bodies  are,  so  did  11  is  soul  require  the  aids  of  the 


Divine  Spirit,  as  all  human  souls  do.  (‘Why 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is,  God,’  Mk  1018).  His  human  nature, 
by  which  He  manifested  God  to  men,  was  now  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  fulness  of  God’s  Spirit.  (2)  It  was 
not  a  new  thing  that  was  conferred  u pon  Jesus  at 
His  Baptism.  From  the  first  the  Divine  Spirit 
was  His.  But  now,  having  reached  the  flower  of 
manhood  and  being  called  to  the  greatest  work, 
II  is  human  nature  expands  and  girds  itself  to  the 
most  strenuous  endeavour,  and  so  gives  scope  to 
the  fullest  energy  of  the  indwelling  God. 

5.  Baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus. — Of  Christian 
Baptism  very  little  mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels. 
That  it  was  in  use  during  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
apparent  from  the  references  to  it  in  Jn  3  and  4. 
These  references  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
Baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  existed  alongside 
of  Baptism  by  John.  The  Baptist  himself  appar¬ 
ently  never  renounced  his  position  as  forerunner 
nor  merged  himself  in  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
baptism  of  those  mentioned  in  Ac  191"5,  who  had 
been  baptized  with  John’s  Baptism,  suggests  the 
question  whether  all  who  had  originally  been 
baptized  as  disciples  of  John  were  re-baptized 
when  they  professed  allegiance  to  Jesus.  And 
although  tins  can  scarcely  be  considered  likely, 
this  case  has  been  used  as  sanctioning  re-baptism 
in  certain  circumstances.  Calvin’s  answer  is  rather 
an  evasion.  He  denies  that  the  persons  spoken  of 
in  Ac  19  were  re-baptized.  They  only  had  the 
Apostle’s  hands  laid  upon  them.  The  text  no 
doubt  says,  ‘  They  were  baptized  into  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,’  etc.  But  ‘  hac  posteriori  locutione 
describitur,  qualis  ille  fuerit  Baptismus.’  That  is 
possible,  but  barely.  It  is  more  likely  that  those 
concerned,  troubled  by  no  questions  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  renewal  of  Baptism,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  many  lustrations  then  in  use,  were 
re-baptized  and  were  conscious  of  no  inconsistency. 
Apparently  they  had  only  seen  one  half,  and  that 
the  less  important  half,  of  the  significance  of 
John’s  Baptism,  its  relation  to  repentance,  and  not 
its  efficacy  as  the  ordinance  of  initiation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.  This  defect  was  now  supplied. 

Baptism  could  scarcely  have  gained  so  universal 
a  currency  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian 
Church  had  it  not  been  instituted  by  Christ  Him¬ 
self.  No  other  initial  ordinance  seems  ever  to 
have  been  suggested.  Yet  it  is  expressly  said 
(Jn  42)  that  He  Himself  did  not  baptize  ;  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  explicit  injunction  of  Mt  2S19 
can  be  accepted  as  uttered  by  Jesus.  Thus  Har- 
nack  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  79  note)  says:  ‘  It  cannot 
be  directly  proved  that  Jesus  instituted  Baptism, 
for  Mt  28 19  is  not  a  saying  of  the  Lord.  The 
reasons  for  this  assertion  are  :  (1)  It  is  only  a  later 
stage  of  the  tradition  that  represents  the  risen 
Christ  as  delivering  speeches  and  giving  command¬ 
ments.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  it.  (2)  The  Trini¬ 
tarian  formula  is  foreign  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
and  has  not  the  authority  in  the  Apostolic  age 
which  it  must  have  had  if  it  had  descended  from 
Jesus  Himself.’  (See  the  literature  in  Holtzmann’s 
NT  Theol.  i.  379).  That  our  Lord  appeared  to  His 
disciples  after  the  Resurrection  and  said  nothing 
is  inconceivable.  Better  deny  the  Resurrection 
altogether  than  think  of  a  dumb,  unsociable  ghost 
tloating  before  the  eyes  of  the  disciples.  But  the 
Trinitarian  formula  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unexpected.  For  what  may  be  said  in  its 
favour  Lambert  (The  Sacraments,  pp.  49-51)  may 
be  consulted.  In  any  case  the  essential  feature  of 
Baptism  was  its  marking  the  union  of  the  soul  to 
Christ,  and  therefore  it  sufficed  to  call  it  ‘  Baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.’  Further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  ascription  of  these 
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•words  to  our  Lord  belongs  rather  to  the  Trinitarian 
than  to  the  Baptismal  problems. 

Literature. — MacCulloch,  Comparative  Theology ,  235  ;  An- 
rich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesm ;  Lightfoot,  Horoe  Ilebraicce  ; 
Schiirer,  HJP  §  81;  Suicer,  Lexicon ,  s.v.  ;  Calvin,  Institutio, 
iv.  15,  1  de  Baptismo  ’ ;  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist  ;  Feather, 
John  the  Baptist ;  Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  Holtzmann’s  NT  Theol.  and  the  literature  mentioned 
there,  as  above ;  Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah ;  C.  F.  Rogers,  Studia  Bill,  et  Eccles.  vol.  v.  pt.  iv. 
‘Baptism  and  Christian  Archaeology’;  Didaskalioe  fragmenta 
Veronensia  Latina  (Lips.  1900) ;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  The  Apostles' 
Creed ,  1902,  p.  175  ;  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  Early  Hist,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine,  1905,  p.  370.  MARCUS  DODS. 

BARABBAS  (Aramaic  Bar-Abba,  ‘son  of  Abba’ 
or  ‘  son  of  father.’  There  is  very  slight  documen¬ 
tary  authority  for  the  reading  Bar-Babban,  ‘  son 
of  a  Rabbi,’  which  is  adopted  by  Ewald  and 
Renan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Bar- Abba  —  ‘  son  of 
father,’  it  would  hardly  differ  in  meaning  from 
Bar-Babban  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ‘  Abba’  was 
a  common  appellation  of  honour  given  to  a  Rabbi. 
But  after  all  ‘  Abba  ’  may  have  been  a  proper 
name  ;  for  though  it  is  sometimes  affirmed  [ e.g .  by 
Schmiedel  in  his  article  ‘  Barabbas  ’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.) 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  our  Lord  that 
the  word  began  to  be  used  in  this  way,  the  authors 
of  the  corresponding  article  in  the  J ewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  assure  us  that  ‘  Abba  is  found  as  a  prce- 
nomen  as  early  as  Tannaitic  times’). 

Only  one  Barabbas  meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  the 
criminal  whom  Pilate  released  instead  of  Jesus  at 
the  demand  of  the  people.  All  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists  relate  the  incident  (Mt  2715'26,  Mk  156'15,  Lk 
2317'25,  Jn  IS39-  40),  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
Acts  in  the  account  of  St.  Peter’s  sermon  in  the 
Temple  portico  (Ac  314).  From  these  narratives 
we  gather  that  Barabbas  was  ‘  a  notable  prisoner,’ 

‘  a  robber,’  one  who  had  taken  part  in  ‘  a  certain 
insurrection  made  in  the  city,’  and  who  in  this 
disturbance  had  ‘committed  murder.’  It  had 
probably  been  an  old  Jewish  custom  to  release  a 
prisoner  at  the  Passover  feast  (Jn  1839).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  habit  in  such  matters,  the  pro¬ 
curators  of  Judrea  had  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  Jewish  practice.  In  his  desire  to  save  Jesus, 
Pilate  bethought  himself  of  this  custom  as  offer¬ 
ing  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  found  himself  between  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  his  unwillingness  to  give  offence  to 
the  multitude.  So  he  offered  them  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  life  of  Barabbas, 
probably  never  doubting  that  to  Jesus  the  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be  given.  The  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  expected  this  precludes  the  view  which  some 
have  held  that  Barabbas  was  a  pseudo-Messiah, 
and  even  the  notion  that  he  was  no  vulgar  bandit, 
but  the  leader  of  a  party  of  Zealots,  since  popular 
sympathy  might  have  been  anticipated  on  behalf 
of  a  bold  Zealot  or  insurrectionary  Messiah.  The 
probability  accordingly  is  that  Barabbas  was 
simply  a  criminal  of  the  lowest  type,  a  hater  of 
the  Romans  it  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
pest  to  society  at  large.  And  unless  we  are  to 
suppose,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  etymology, 
‘son  of  father ’=‘ son  of  teacher,’  and  the  ‘filius 
magistri  eorum ’  which  Jerome  quotes  from  the 
account  of  the  incident  in  the  Gospel  of  tlic 
Hebrews,  that  he  was  popular  among  the  people 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  either  the  Jewish  leaders  or 
the  multitude  had  any  ground  for  preferring  him  to 
Jesus  except  their  passionate  hatred  of  the  latter. 

According  to  an  old  reading  of  Mt  2716, 17,  the 
name  ‘  Jesus  ’  in  both  verses  is  prefixed  to  Barabbas, 
so  that  Pilate’s  question  runs,  ‘Whom  will  ye 
that  I  release  unto  you  ?  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ?’  If  this  reading  were 
accepted,  Barabbas  would  not  have  the  force  of  a 


proper  name  (like  Bartimceus),  but  would  be  only 
a  patronymic  added  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
(ef.  ‘  Simon  Bctr-jona  ’).  In  his  exposition  of  the 
passage,  Origen  refers  to  this  reading,  which  is 
favoured  by  some  cursive  MSS  and  by  the  Armenian 
and  Jerusalem  Syriac  Versions,  and  has  been  de¬ 
fended  by  Ewald,  Lange,  Meyer,  and  others,  who 
have  supposed  that  the  accidental  similarity  of 
the  name  may  have  helped  to  suggest  to  Pilate 
the  alternative  which  he  presented  to  the  Jews. 
Olshausen  not  only  adopts  this  view,  but  finds  a 
mournful  significance  in  both  of  the  (supposed) 
names  of  the  condemned  criminal — ‘Jesus’  and 
‘  son  of  the  father,’  and  in  the  fact  that  the  nation 
preferred  this  caricature  of  Jesus  to  the  heavenly 
reality.  Both  dramatically  and  homiletically,  no 
doubt,  these  ideas  are  tempting — the  meeting  of 
the  two  Jesuses,  the  ii'ony  of  the  popular  choice, 
the  sense  of  a  Divine  ‘  lusus  ’  in  human  affairs. 
But  the  truth  remains  that  the  grounds  on  which 
this  construction  rests  are  very  inadequate.  There 
is  ingenuity  certainly  in  the  suggestion,  first  made 
by  Origen  (who,  however,  prefers  the  ordinary 
reading),  that  ‘Jesus’  may  have  been  dropped  out 
of  the  early  MSS  of  Matthew  after  the  name  had 
become  a  sacred  one,  because  it  appeared  unseemly 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  a  murderer  ;  but  it  is  of 
too  hypothetical  a  kind  to  counterbalance  the  im¬ 
mense  weight  of  the  documentary  evidence  against 
the  presence  of  the  name  ‘Jesus’  at  all.  The  fact 
that,  even  in  the  scanty  MSS  and  VSS  in  which 
‘Jesus  Barabbas’  is  found  in  vv.16  and  17,  ‘Bar¬ 
abbas  ’  and  ‘  J esus  ’  are  set  in  direct  antithesis  in 
v.20  tells  strongly  against  the  reading,  as  well  as 
the  circumstance  that  no  trace  of  it  is  found  in 
any  MS  of  the  other  three  Gospels.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  of  Tregelles,  by  way 
of  explaining  the  appearance  of  the  ‘  Jesus  ’  in 
some  copies  of  Matthew,  that  at  a  very  early  date 
a  careless  transcriber  repeated  the  last  two  letters 
of  vplv  (v.17),  and  that  the  IN  was  afterwards  taken 
to  be  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  ’lyaovv. 

Literature. — The  Commentaries  of  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Ols¬ 
hausen  ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  vi. ;  Lange’s  and  Renan’s 
Life  of  Christ ;  art.  ‘Barabbas’  in  Hastings’  DB,  Encyc.  Bibl., 
and  Jeirish  Encycl.  ;  Merkel,  ‘  Die  Begnadigung  am  Passah- 
feste’  in  ZNTW,  1905,  p.  293  ff.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

BARACHIAH. — Mt  23s5  (orn.  R*  and]  4  cursives), 
Lk  ll51  (ins.  DS°  and  2  cursives).  The  name 
occurs  in  Mt.  in  a  passage,  recorded  in  substantial 
agreement  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  in  which  the  Lord 
declares  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  (Lk.) 
or  all  the  righteous  blood  (Mt.)  will  be  sought 
from  or  come  upon  that  generation,  from  the  blood 
of  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zachariah.  In  2  Ch  2420ff- 
is  an  account  of  the  stoning  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  (LXX  B  has  ‘  Azariah  ’  for  ‘  Zechar¬ 
iah,’  but  Lagarde  prints  ‘Zechariah  ’)  in  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This  incident  is  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to  in  the  later  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sank.  966 ; 
Gittin,  51b),  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  ( Taanith , 
69a),  and  in  the  Midrashim  (e.g.  Echa  Babbati, 
Introd.  io  ii.  2 ;  Kohelcth  iii.  16  ;  Pesikta  Bab. 
Kahuna  xv.)  it  is  recorded  that  Nebuzaradan 
slew  many  Jews  in  order  to  quiet  ‘  the  blood  of 
Zechariah,  who  is  called  a  prophet  ’  (Sanh.  96 h  ; 
Midr.  Echa  B.,  Koheleth)  with  reference  to  2  Ch 
2419.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  Zachariah  of  the  Gospels  is  the  Zechariah  of 
2  Chronicles.  Abel’s  was  the  first  murder  of  a 
righteous  man  recorded  in  the  OT,  Zechariah’s  the 
last  (2  Chron.  is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon).  Abel’s  blood  cried  from  the  ground  (Gn 
410).  Zechariah  when  dying  said,  ‘  The  Lord  look 
upon  it  and  require  it  ’  (2  Ch  2422). 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  Mt.’s  ‘  son  of 
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Baraohiah,’  when  we  should  expect  ‘  son  of  Je- 
hoiada’?  In  Is  8-  we  read  of  Zechariah  ‘son  of 
.lebereeliiah  ’  (the  LXX  lias  viiv  Bapaxlov),  in  Zee  l1 
of  Zccharioh  the  son  of  Berechiah  the  son  of  Iddo 
(LXX,  t6v  too  Bapaxlov  in8v  ’A58w).  Tlie  later 
Jewish  tradition  identified  the  two.  So  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  (Makkoth,  24 b  ;  of.  Pesikta  Bab. 
Kahana  xv.,  Targum  of  Is  82,  Iiashi  on  Ts  82). 
Further,  tliere  seems  to  liave  been  a  tendency  to 
identify  Zechariah  son  of  Berechiah  son  of  Iddo 
with  Zechariah  son  of  Jehoiada,  for  the  Targum 
of  La  3s*  calls  the  Zechariah  of  Chronicles  ‘son 
of  Iddo.’  We  might  therefore  suppose  that  Christ 
spoke  of  Zacharian,  who  was  really  son  of  Jehoiada, 
as  son  of  Barachiah,  because  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  1 1  in  age  identified  or  confused  the  priest  and  the 
prophet;  cf.  the  ‘priest  and  prophet’  applied  to 
Zechariah  son  of  Jehoiada  in  Sank.  91b.  In  this 
case  the  omission  of  vlou  B apaxlov  from  Mt  2335  in 
ft*  would  be  due  to  someone  who  wondered  at  the 
‘Barachiah’  instead  of  ‘Jehoiada.’  Or  the  ‘son 
of  Barachiah’  might  be  an  insertion  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  of  the  Gospel,  either  on  the  ground  of 
Jewish  tradition,  or  in  remembrance  of  the  two 
LXX  passages,  Is  82,  Zee  I1.  The  fact  that  this 
editor  elsewhere  employs  LXX  forms  of  proper 
names,  as  in  ’A<rd</>,  'A/xibs  (l8, 10),  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Or  ‘son  of  Barachiah’  maybe  a  later  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  Gospel  (so  Merx).  The  insertion  of 
the  clause  in  Western  texts  in  Lk.  is  due  to  as¬ 
similation  to  the  text  of  Matthew. 

The  difficulty  of  the  appearance  of  ‘  Barachiah  ’ 
in  Mt.  has  led  to  other  and  less  probable  identifi¬ 
cations.  Origen  (de  la  Rue,  iv.  845)  supposed  that 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
referred  to,  and  quotes  a  tradition  that  this 
Zacharias  was  murdered  in  the  temple.  Cf.  the 
Protev.  Jacobi,  23,  24,  which  has  a  different  account 
of  the  cause  of  the  murder.  Others  refer  to 
Jos.  BJ  iv.  v.  4,  where  it  is  recorded  that  shortly 
before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  one  Zacharias 
the  son  of  Baruch  or  Bariscaeus  was  murdered  in 
the  temple  by  the  Zealots.  It  is  therefore  argued 
that  t  he  Evangelist  has  either  blundered  by  writ¬ 
ing  ‘of  Barachiah’  in  reminiscence  of  this  event, 
when  he  should  have  written  ‘of  Jehoiada,’ or 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  clause 
in  which  this  phrase  occurs,  and  has  put  into 
Christ’s  mouth  an  anachronistic  statement.  But, 
apart  from  the  difference  between  the  Bapaxiov  of 
t  he  Gospels  and  the  Bapoiixov  or  Bapeis-  or  Bapiaxatou 
of  Josephus,  the  reference  to  2  Chron.  seems  to 
satisfy  the  data  better.  The  reckoning  from  Abel 
to  Zechariah  is  Jewish  in  character,  the  ‘  of  Bara¬ 
chiah  ’  may  be  due  to  Jewish  tradition,  ami  the 
‘ between  the  temple  and  the  altar’  is  perhaps  also 
dne  to  current  Jewish  speculation  or  tradition.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  ( Taanith  69 a)  the  question 
is  raised  where  Zechariah  was  killed,  with  the 
answer  that  it  was  in  the  court  of  the  priests  (cf. 
also  the  same  tradition  in  Midr.  Jfoheleth  iii.  16, 
Pesikta,  B.  Kahana  xv.,  Eclia  Babbati,  Introd.  ib). 

Litkhati'rk.-  I.ijfhtfoot,  I  lores  Ilebraicce ;  Merx,  Dievil'r  F,v,o.n- 
gtlien ;  Wellhausen  and  Zahn  in  their  commentaries  on  Matthew. 

W.  C.  Allen. 

BAR-JONA(H). — See  PETER. 

BARLEY.— In  the  Gospels,  barley  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  account  given  by  St.  John  (6®'M)  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  live  thousand  with  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The  word  occurs 
twice  (vv.'J- ia),  and  in  both  cases  represents  the 
adjectival  form  KpiOLvoi  in  the  original.  The  noun 
Kpctlifi  (in  ordinary  Gr.  usage  almost  invariably  in 
theplur.  KpcOai),  which  is  employed  in  the  LXN  to 
render  the  Mob.  •T’j.’t',  occurs  only  once  in  NT  (Kev 
66).  Barley  was  one  oi  the  most  important  of 
Biblical  food  -  products.  According  to  the  elder 
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l’liny  (/LVxviii.  72),  it  was  the  most  ancient  nutri¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  It  certainly  dates  back  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  con¬ 
quest  (Dt  8s),  and  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
appears  from  Ex  931  and  from  the  representations 
on  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments.  Among  the 
Jews  it  was  used  for  making  bread  (Ezk  4s*),  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  (Ru  217  316,  1  K  422,  Jn  6M).  This  is 
confirmed  by  •?g  713,  where  a  cake  of  barley-bread 
is  the  symbol  of  an  army  of  peasants,  and  is 
also  in  accordance  with  modern  usage.  Thus  Dr. 
Thomson  says :  ‘  Barley  bread  is  only  eaten  by 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  these  people,  at  this  day,  to  com- 
dain  that  their  oppressors  have  left  them  nothing 
mt  barley  bread  to  eat’  (Land  and  Book  [1878ed.j, 
p.  449).  He  also  mentions  that  the  Bedawin  often 
ridicule  their  enemies  by  calling  them  ‘  eaters  of 
barley  bread’  (l.c.).  Barley  was  also  grown  as  a 
forage  crop.  Its  employment  as  provender  for 
horses  is  mentioned  in  1  K  4,J8,  and  the  chopped 
straw  from  the  threshing-fioor  was  likewise  used 
as  fodder.  This  practice  continues  to  the  present 
day,  oats  and  hay  being  unknown. 

i  n  Palestine  the  normal  time  for  sowing  barley 
is  about  the  beginning  of  October  :  when  the  winter 
is  exceptionally  cold  and  wet,  sowing  takes  place 
early  in  February.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the 
harvest  begins  in  April,  but  it  varies  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  different  regions.  At  the 
highest  altitudes  the  crop  is  not  ripe  till  July  or 
even  August.  Hugh  Duncan. 

BARN.— The  same  word  ( dirodriKy ;)  is  rendered 
‘  barn  ’  in  Mt  626  1330,  Lk  1218-  24,  and  ‘garner’  in 
Mt  312,  Lk  317.  In  Graeco-Roman  times,  buildings 
above  ground  were  probably  in  use.  Kadaipeu,  ‘  to 
pull  down  ’  (Lk  1218)  could  apply  only  to  such.  But 
from  ancient  times  until  now  Palestinian  farmers 
have  stored  their  grain  in  cistern-like  pits.  These 
are  dug  in  dry  places,  often  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
carefully  cemented  to  keep  out  damp,  with  a 
circular  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  a  man 
may  pass.  When  the  mouth  is  plastered  over  and 
made  air-tight,  the  corn  will  keep  sound  for  several 
years.  For  security  in  a  lawless  country,  the 
‘  barn  ’  is  sometimes  under  the  floor  of  the  inmost 
part  of  the  house,  that  of  the  women  (cf.  2  S  46). 
To  escape  the  tax-gatherer,  again,  it  is  frequently 
made  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  so  skilfully  turfed 
over  that  discovery  is  almost  impossible  (cf.  Jer 
4 1 8).  Pits  found  near  ruined  sites,  in  districts  that 
have  lain  desolate  for  ages,  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  method.  Natural  caves  in  the  limestone  rock, 
improved  by  art,  with  heavy  stone  doors  blocking 
the  entrance,  have  also  served  as  ‘  barns,’  and  may 
be  seen  in  use  at  Gadara  to-day.  W.  Ewing. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (BapdoXopaios)  appears  as  an 
apostle  in  all  four  lists  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  103, 
Mk  318,  Lk  614,  Ac  l13),  always  in  the  second  of  the 
three  groups  of  four.  In  the  Gospels  he  comes 
next  after  Philip  (who  in  all  four  lists  heads  the 
second  quaternion),  and  is  followed  by  Matthew 
ami  Thomas  :  in  Acts  the  order  is  ‘  Philip  and 
Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Matthew.’  The  name, 
as  the  first  syllable  indicates,  is  a  patronymic,  and 
it  is  commonly  interpreted  ‘  son  of  Talmai.’  In 
the  LXX  Talmai  has  many  variants  (QoKpl,  QoXpd, 
tfa\ap.fl,  tfoXopd,  tfoXpaiXyp) :  and  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  XX.  i.  1)  we  have  a  bandit  chief  named 
tfoXopaios.  It  is  often  assumed  that  ‘Talmai ’re¬ 
presents  ‘  Ptolemy,’  and  that  Bartholomew  means 
‘  son  of  Ptolemy  ’ ;  but  the  0  is  against  this. 
Rdersheim  (Messiah,  i.  p.  521)  makes  it  mean 
‘  son  of  Telamyon,’  Bartholomew  may  be  either 
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a  genuine  patronymic  used  in  addition  to  a  proper 
name,  like  Simon  Bar-jona  ;  or  it  may  have  be¬ 
come  an  independent  proper  name,  like  Barnabas. 
If  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  no  other  name,  we 
know  nothing  about  him  from  Scripture,  and  the 
later  traditions  about  him  are  very  untrustworthy 
(  Lipsius,  Apvkryphcn  Apostelgeschichten  undApos- 
tcllegenden,  iii.  pp.  54-1U8).  These  traditions  begin 
with  Eusebius  ( HE  v.  x.  3),  and  ascribe  to  him 
widely  different  lields  of  missionary  labour,  with 
different  apostles  as  his  companions,  and  different 
forms  of  martyrdom.  He  is  often  made  to  be  one 
of  the  Seventy.* 

But  both  by  the  early  Church  and  by  most 
modern  Writers  Bartholomew  is  commonly  identi¬ 
fied  with  Nathanael.  To  treat  this  as  almost  cer¬ 
tain  (Schaff- Herzog)  is  to  go  beyond  the  evidence  ; 
to  call  it  ‘the  merest  conjecture’  (Encyc.  Bibl.)  is 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  favour  of  the  identification  are  the  following 
joints.  ( 1 )  Bartholomew  being  a  patronymic,  the 
rearer  may  easily  have  had  another  name  ;  (2) 
the  Synoptists  never  mention  Nathanael,  St.  John 
never  mentions  Bartholomew  ;  (3)  the  Synoptists 
in  their  lists  place  Bartholomew  next  to  Philip,  as 
Janies  next  to  his  probable  caller  John,  and  Peter 
(in  Mt.  and  Lk.)  next  to  his  caller  Andrew  ;  (4)  all 
the  other  disciples  mentioned  in  Jn  l38'52  became 
apostles,  and  none  of  them  is  so  commended  as 
Nathanael  ;  (5)  all  the  companions  of  Nathanael 
who  are  named  in  Jn  212  are  apostles.  But  all 
these  reasons  do  not  make  the  identification  more 
than  probable  St.  John  nowhere  calls  Nathanael 
an  apostle,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  find  room  for 
him  among  the  Twelve  The  conjecture  that  he 
is  Matthew  or  Matthias  (Hilgenf eld)  is  supported 
by  no  reasonable  evidence;  and  that  he  is  John 
himself  under  a  symbolical  name  (Spatli)  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Jn  21",  where  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
are  mentioned  in  addition  to  Nathanael. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  against  the 
identification  •  it  creates  no  difficulty.  To  say 
that  a  Galikean  would  have  remembered  Is  91,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  asked  whether  any  good 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  is  unsound  criticism. 
A  person  with  Is  91  in  his  mind,  and  convinced 
that  rich  blessings  would  come  from  Galilee,  might 
nevertheless  think  that  Nazareth  was  not  a  likely 
place  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Messiah. 
And  who  can  tell  whether  a  particular  Galilsean 
would  or  would  not  remember  a  particular  text? 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  to  artt.  ‘  Bartholomew’  and  '  Nathanael’  in 
Hastings’  DB ;  and  to  Garrett  Horder,  The  Poet’s  Bible,  NT, 

p.  102  n.  A.  Plummer. 

BARTIMfEUS  (BapnVcuos). — Named  only  in  Mk 
1046'52,  where  he  is  described  as  a  blind  beggar  who 
was  cured  by  Jesus  as  He  left  Jericho  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  have  also  accounts  of  the  same 
miracle  in  the  closely  parallel  narratives  Mt  2029'34, 
Lk  I835'43.  There  are,  however,  various  diver¬ 
gences  between  the  three  narratives  which  have 
caused  difficulty.  Thus  St.  Matthew,  while  agree¬ 
ing  with  St.  Mark  that  the  miracle  took  place  on 
the  Lord’s  departure  from  Jericho,  speaks  of  two 
blind  men  as  having  been  healed  ;  but  St.  Luke,  re¬ 
verting  to  the  mention  of  a  single  sufferer,  says  his 
cure  took  place  as  the  Lord  drew  nigh  to  the  city. 
And  again,  while  St.  Mark  is  content  to  describe 
the  healing  as  the  result  of  a  word  of  comfort,  *  Go 
thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,’  St. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  it  was  effected  by  a  touch, 
‘Jesus  .  .  .  touched  their  eyes’;  and  St.  Luke 

*  On  the  possibility  that  there  was  another  Bartholomew, 
identical  with  the  apostle  Matthias,  among  the  Seventy,  see 
note  by  Dr.  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  ix.  [1898 j  p.  566  f. 
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assigns  it  to  a  direct  command,  ‘  Receive  thy 
sight.’  The  divergences,  no  doubt,  are  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
harmonists  botli  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  St.  Matthew  com¬ 
bines  the  cure  of  one  blind  man  at  the  entrance 
into  Jericho  (so  St.  Luke)  with  the  cure  of  another 
at  the  departure  from  Jericho  (so  St.  Mark),  or 
that  Bart  imams,  begging  at  the  gate,  became 
aware  of  Jesus’  entrance  into  the  city,  and,  seeking 
out  a  blind  companion,  along  with  him  intercepted 
the  Saviour  the  next  day  as  He  was  leaving 
Jericho,  and  was  then  healed.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  such  explanations  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  And  it  is  better  simply  to  content  our¬ 
selves  with  noting  the  divergences  between  the 
three  accounts  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Evangelists  in  matters  of  detail, 
without,  however,  abandoning  our  belief  in  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  their  narratives.  There 
are  few  miracles,  indeed,  in  the  Gospel  story  better 
vouched  for  than  the  one  before  us,  authenticated 
as  it  is  by  the  triple  Synoptic  tradition  and  by  the 
preciseness  of  the  details,  while  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  healed  man  has  been  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  he  must  still  have  been  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  (‘  valde  notus  Aposto- 
lorurn  tempore  Bartimaeus,’  Bengel). 

It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that  Bartimceus  is  not  really 
a  proper  name,  but  a  designation  derived  from  an  Aramaic 
root  samya,  ‘  blind,’  so  that  ‘  Bartimaeus  the  son  of  Timaeus  ’ 
might  mean  no  more  than  *  the  blind  son  of  a  blind  father ' 
(see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mk  1046 ;  and  for  the  various  deriva¬ 
tions  that  have  been  proposed,  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr. 
v.  p.  61  f.).  But  the  word,  as  St.  Mark  interprets  it  for  us,  is 
clearly  a  patronymic  (cf.  Bx.p6cXopacios),  and  the  defining  clause 
i  vim  T 1/j.ociov  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Second  Evangelist, 
though  it  is  placed  before  the  patronymic  and  not  after  it  as 
usually  (cf.,  however,  v.48  ;  and  see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  228). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  further  the  details  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  ;  but,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it,  it  is  full  of  instruction.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Bartimaeus  himself,  we  have  a  notable 
instance  of  a  determination  that  resolved  to  let  no 
opportunity  of  being  healed  escape  it ;  of  a  perse¬ 
verance  that  continued  its  efforts  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  placed  in  its  path  ;  of  an  eagerness 
that  cast  off  all  that  hindered  its  free  approach  ; 
of  a  faith  that  recognized  in  Jesus  the  Divinely- 
appointed  Messiah  (‘Thou  Son  of  David’)  before 
and  not  after  the  cure  ;  and  of  a  thankfulness  that 
showed  itself  in  ready  obedience  and  triumphant 
praise  when  the  cure  was  complete  (‘followed 
him,  glorifying  God  ’).  And  if  thus  the  narrative 
has  much  to  tell  us  regarding  Bartimaeus,  no  less 
does  it  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  character  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  when  we  remember  the  sympathy 
with  which,  notwithstanding  His  own  approaching 
sufferings,  He  regarded  the  beggar’s  cry ;  the 
readiness  with  which  He  placed  Himself  at  his 
disposal  (‘  What  wilt  thou  .  .  .  ?’) ;  and  the  saving 
power  with  -which  He  bestowed  on  the  sufferer  even 
more  than  he  asked. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  relative  sections  in  the  well- 
known  works  on  our  Lord’s  Miracles  by  Trench,  Laidlaw,  and 
W.  M.  Taylor,  see,  for  the  above  and  other  homiletic  details,  S. 
Cox,  Biblical  Expositions,  pp.  155-167,  and  The  Miracles  of 
Jesus  by  Various  Authors  (J.  Robinson,  Manchester).  We  may 
refer  also  to  Longfellow’s  poem  ‘  Blind  Bartimaeus.’ 

George  Milligan. 

BASKET.  —  All  four  Evangelists,  in  narrating 
the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
describe  the  baskets  in  which  the  fragments  were 
placed  as  Klxpivoi  (Mt  1420=Mk  643=Lk  917  =  Jn  613) ; 
while  the  two  who  report  the  other  miracle  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  four  thousand,  state  that  the  fragments 
were  placed  in  airvplSes  (Mt  1537=Mk  88).  It  is  clear 
from  Mt  169f-  (=Mk  819f-)  that  the  variation  is  in¬ 
tentional.  The  baskets  used  on  the  one  occasion 
differed  either  in  size,  shape,  or  material  from 
those  used  on  the  other  (cf.  RVm  in  Mt  169f-  and 
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Mk  Our  Lord  preserved  the  distinction,  and 

our  present  ( Jospels  have  also  done  so. 

‘  Basket  ’  occurs  in  the  K V  Gospels  in  the  above  passages  only. 
The  older  English  versions  use  the  confusing  rendering  of 
4  baskets  ’  for  both  words,  except  that  Wyclif  has  ‘coffyns* 
and  ‘leepis.’  By  ‘cofFyn’he  evidently  meant  a  small  basket. 
Kheims  renders  o-Tup'tbuv,  ‘  maundes,’  i.e.  hand-baskets.  David¬ 
son  (A"/',  1 87.r»)  at  Mk  810-2(l  has  ‘basketfuls’  for  xocpt'vous  and 
4  walletsful  ’  for  o-ropibcav,  as  if  he  had  found  frr,puv. 

The  authors  of  such  renderings  as  the  above  for¬ 
got  that  St.  Paul  (Ac  9*c)  made  his  escape  in  a 
cnrvpls.  This  fact  at  once  excludes  wallets  or  hand- 
baskets.  If  the  distinction  was  one  of  size  at  all, 
■which  is  not  certain,  we  should  perhaps  have  to 
assume  that  the  airupls  was  the  larger.  Bevan 
(Smith’s  J)Jjx  i.  172)  says  that  the  k6(/>luos  was  the 
larger,  quot  ing  Efyrn.  Mug. ,  fiaOu  kclI  kolXou  x&pr)/i a, 
and  the  use  of  coprdnas  in  Latin,  e.g.  Colum.  xi.  3, 
>.  460,  as  containing  manure  enough  to  make  a 
lotbed.  Greswell  (Diss.  viii.  pt.  4,  vol.  ii.)  thought 
that  the  cophinus  was  big  enough  to  sleep  in.  He 
probably  misunderstood  the  passage  in  Juvenal 
quoted  below  ;  for  though  the  hay  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bed,  it  is  not  said  that  it  was  in  the 
cophinus.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Latin  cophinus 
and  the  Greek  K6(pivos  were  at  all  times  identical 
in  meaning  (so  the  French  balle  is  not  a  cannon¬ 
ball  but  a  musket  Indict ,  while  our  cannon-ball  is 
a  boxdet).  Let  us  examine  the  two  words  more 
closely. 

(1)  %o<ptv6(  is  Raid  to  be  derived  from  xocttoj  \  but  this  appears 
to  be  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  grammarians  considered  it 
less  Attic  than  ocppixos,  which  was  clearly  a  wicker  or  flag 
basket.  In  the  Gr.  OT  it  is  used  by  LXX  and  Symm.  for  Heb. 
dud  in  Ps  80  [8lp\  and  by  Symm.  only  in  Jer  241-2  (where  LXX 
has  xotkocOo;),  and  for  sal  by  A<j.  in  Gn  (where  LXX  has 
xotvoi).  Certainly  in  the  two  latter  passages  a  small  basket, 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  head,  would  suit  the  contexts. 
Saidas  defines  x.  as  ocyya'ov  orkexrov.  In  CIQ  1025,  lines  44-40, 
it  is  clearly  a  corn-basket  of  a  recognized  size  ;  cf.  also  CIG 
2347  k.  In  Xen.  Anal),  iii.  8.  0  it  occurs  as  a  dung-basket  (see 
the  Latin  cophinus  in  Columella,  as  cited  above).  It  is  said  that 
the  Jews  at  Home  carried  cophini  about  with  them  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  food  contracting  any  Levitical  pollution  in 
heathen  places.  The  reason  given  appears  fanciful,  and  any¬ 
how  would  hardly  apply  to  the  journeys  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles.  Hut  the  fact  is  vouched  for  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii. 
14  :  4  Judseis,  quorum  cophinus  fcenumque  supellex  ’ ;  vi.  542  : 
*  Cophino  fcenoque  relicto  |  Arcanam  Judaea  tremens  mendicat 
in  aurem  ’)  and  Martial  (Epig.  v.  7). 

(2)  o-Tuph  (or  o-tpupis,  as  WH  prefer)  is  not  found  in  the  LXX. 
It  is  generally  connected  with  am tipoc  =  anything  twisted  (Vulg. 
sporta ,  of  which  the  diminutives  sportella  and  sportula  occur, 
as  small  fruit-  or  provision-baskets).  Hesychius  explains  crnupU 
as  to  Tojv  rrupouv  ocyyoi,  as  though  from  Tvpos  ;  cf.  btixvov  occro 
o-ruptbos  (Athenaeus,  viii.  17).  Hence  Greswell  thought  that  be¬ 
fore  Pentecost,  the  season  of  wheat  harvest,  when  the  second 
miracle  took  place,  the  disciples  were  able  to  use  corn-baskets, 
while  the  first  miracle  happening  before  Passover  time,  they 
used  another  kind  of  basket  !  Besides  the  improbability  of 
this,  wo  may  note  that  there  is  no  proof  that  in  either  case  the 
baskets  belonged  to  or  were  carried  about  by  the  disciples,  for 
they  may  have  been  borrowed  when  needed.  Yet  Trench 
(Miracles,  p.  380  note  2)  inquires  why  the  apostles  should  have 
been  provided  with  either  kind,  and  mentions  (a)  that  perhaps 
they  carried  their  provisions  with  them  while  travelling  through 
a  polluted  land,  such  as  Samaria  (yet  cf.  Jn  48  431  440,  Lk  962); 
and  (b)  he  also  mentions  Greswell’s  theory,  that  the  disciples 
carried  these  baskets  in  order  to  sleep  in  them  sub  dio.  This 
all  comes  from  applying  to  the  Twelve  in  the  Holy  Land  what 
Homan  satirists  said  about  Jewish  beggars  at  Home. 

As  a-Tvph  in  Ac  92ii  =  o-'x.pyor.vv,  in  2  Go  il33,  and  as  the  Vulg.  has 
sporta  in  both  places  (and  also  in  the  Gosx>els  for  a-rrup'n  but  not 
for  xo<pivo( ),  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  the  force  of  o-oc.pyoc.vYi.  It 
is  used  of  anything  twisted  like  a  rope,  or  woven  of  rope  (./Each. 
Suppl.  791 —rXtypcoc  n  \x  crxtuvccuv ,  Suid.).  Fish-baskets  were 
specially  HO  made  (octo  a-xoivioov  orktypcotroiv  lU  v-roboxw  ixUuuv, 
Etym.  Mag.),  as  rush-baskets  are  used  in  London. 

Meyer  considered  the  difference  between  a-irvpl s 
and  ko(/hvos  to  lie  not  in  size,  lint  in  i<6<pivos  being  a 
general  term,  and  <nrvpU  specially  a  food-basket. 
Perhaps  the  true  force  of  the  words  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  use  made  of  them 
by  Greek -speaking  working  people  at  the  present 
day.  1  he  writer  of  this  article  has  therefore  con¬ 
sulted  a  Greek  priest,  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Teknopoulos. 
In  his  reply  he  says:  ‘  In  Asia  Minor  and  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  our  porters  call  sixpivo s  that  big  and 
deep  basket  in  which  they  carry  different  things. 
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27 rvpLs  is  a  smaller  and  round  and  shallow  basket. 
Za.py&vT)  is  a  long  bag,  knitted  by  (i.e.  of)  rope, 
which  is  in  one  way  very  like  the  SLktvov  of  fish, 
hut  is  different  from  it  in  other  way(s).’ 

One  might  ask  whether  the  o-xvph  of  Ac  9s5  is  not  an  error  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  St.  Luke.  St.  Paul  in  his  own  account 
of  his  escape  would  surely  use  the  right  word.  If  so,  the  sup¬ 
posed  need  for  a  a-Tupis  being  big  enough  to  hold  a  person  dis¬ 
appears,  and  we  may  accept  the  decision  of  those  who  consider 
it  the  smaller  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

George  Farmer. 

BASON*  ( vL-RT-qp  only  in  Jn  135  dra  fiaXXe t  v8wp  el's 
t6v  viirrripa  :  Vulg.  deinde  mittit  aquarn  in  pelvim  : 
AV  ‘after  that  lie  poureth  water  into  a  bason’: 
RV  1  then  he  poureth  water  into  the  bason  ’). 

The  Gr.  vrrrrip  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  NT,  nor  in  LXX,  nor 
in  Gr.  profane  literature  (except  in  Eccl.  writers  dealing  with 
this  passage).  Hence  Liddell  and  Scott,  S.V.,  refer  only  to  this 
instance.  The  Vulg.  pelvis,  though  found  in  Juvenal,  etc., 
occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in  Jer  5219. 

The  general  sense  of  varr-pp  is,  of  course,  plain, 
both  from  the  context  and  from  the  cognate  verbs 
vItttciv  and  vtfeiv  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  profane 
Greek.  (The  former  is  the  Biblical  form,  17  times 
in  NT,  including  our  passage  (8  times),  and  25  times 
in  LXX).  It  is  usually  ‘  to  wash  a  part  of  the  body  ’ 
— e.g.  the  face,  Mt  617  ;  the  hands,  Mt  152  =  Mk 
76 ;  the  feet,  1  Ti  51U, — so  Ex  3018- 19  etc.  Jn  97- 11- 15 
seem  to  he  exceptions,  because  the  washing  was  in 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  ;  but  here  it  is  only  the  eyes  that 
are  concerned,  and  therefore  we  need  not  assume 
that  the  man  ‘bathed.’  A  real  exception  is  Lv  1512, 
where  the  wooden  vessel  vappcrtTai ;  but  note  con¬ 
trasted  use  of  vivTciv,  ttXvvclv,  and  XoveaOai  in  1511. 

The  noun  vnrT-qp  therefore  denotes  an  article  (not 
necessarily  a  vessel)  specially  suitable  or  intended 
for  use  in  washing  part  of  the  body.  We  note  the 
article  top  vnrTTjpa,  neglected  by  AV  (a  bason)  but 
noticed  by  RV  (the  bason).  Was  it  the  ordinary 
vnrTTjp  of  the  house?  In  that  case  the  use  of  the 
article  is  like  that  in  rbv  p.88iov,  t^v  Xoxvlav  in  Mt 
515  etc.  Or  was  it  a  vessel  set  apart  for  ceremonial 
ablution,  such  as  would  he  required  by  the  religious 
feast  in  which  they  were  engaged  ? 

But,  in  spite  of  the  Vulg.  and  modern  versions, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  word  ‘  bason  ’  conveys  to  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  article  and  of  the  scene. 

The  Eastern  mode  of  washing  either  hands  or 
feet,  when  performed  by  an  attendant,  seems  to 
have  been  always  by  the  attendant  pouring  water 
on  the  member,  not  by  dipping  the  member  in  the 
water.  Cf.  2  K  311  ‘  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.’ 
Kitto’s  note  in  Pictorial  Bible2,  ii.  330,  with  two 
illustrations,  is  convincing  on  this  point. 

‘The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the 
manner  which  is  now  universal  in  the  East,  and  which,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  its  convenience,  is  unquestionably  more 
refreshing  and  cleanly  than  washing  in  the  water  as  it  stands 
in  a  basin — which  is  a  process  regarded  by  Orientals  with  great 
disgust.  The  hands  are  therefore  held  over  a  basin,  the  use  of 
which  is  only  to  receive  the  water  which  has  been  poured  upon 
the  hands  from  the  jug  or  ewer  which  is  held  above  them. 
This  cannot  very  conveniently  be  managed  without  the  aid  of  a 
servant  or  some  other  person.’ 

Of  course,  this  extract  refers  only  to  the  washing 
of  hands. 

(1)  The  incident  of  the  sinful  woman  who  wept 
over  our  Lord’s  feet,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head  (Lk  737,  38),  is  much  better  ex¬ 
plained  by  comparing  her  action  with  that  of  the 
lost  or  his  servant  pouring  water  on  a  guest’s 
feet,  than  by  supposing  that  the  guest  immersed 
his  feet  in  a  footbath  (Lk  744).  (2)  It  is  true  that 

troSauLTTTip  is  found  in  Pollux,  Onom.  x.  78,  but  here 

*  In  the  appendix  to  Hevised  OT  of  4  Readings  and  Render¬ 
ings  preferred  by  the  American  Revisers,’  §  viii.,  we  read: 
‘The  modern  spelling  is  preferred  for  the  following  words: 
“basin”  for  “bason,”’  etc.,  but  no  such  note  appears  in  the 
appendix  to  Revised  NT. 
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a  definition  of  the  viirr-qp  is  contained  in  the  word. 
‘  Basins  ’  are  such  common  articles,  that  if  St.  John 
had  meant  to  name  one  he  need  not  have  used  an 
unique  word.  (3)  The  position  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  the  guests  at  the  feast  of  Lk  7  was  a  re¬ 
clining  one.  This  would  not  he  compatible  with 
the  use  of  a  basin  or  footbath  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  even  partially  immersing  the  foot.  (4) 
Dr.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (art.  ‘Bath,  Bathing’  in 
Hastings’  I)B  i.  257b)  shows  that  ‘  affusion,  pouring 
on  ’  of  water,  was  probably  meant  in  many  cases 
where  we  read  ‘  bathe’  or  ‘  wash.’ 

We  therefore  think  that  the  vL-n-rrip  was  a  jug  or 
ewer,  with  a  dish,  saucer  or  basin,  under  it  to  catch 
the  drippings,  hut  that  the  stress  of  the  word  is  not 
on  this  under-basin.  We  also  think  that  it  was 
kept  chiefly  in  the  house,  and  used  for  the  many 
‘hand-washings’  which  the  Jews  practised  (Mt 
lo2,  Mk  73  etc.),  but  also  for  any  ceremonial  ab¬ 
lution.  Hence  it  was  ready  in  the  upper  room,  as 
part  of  the  preparation  made  by  the  ‘  goodman  of 
the  house’  (Mk  1415,  Lk  2212),  and  therefore  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  article. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  feet- washing  in  Jn  13  was 
ceremonial.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  the  Galiltean  dis¬ 
ciples,  either  because  they  had  never  adopted  the  Pharisaic 
strictness  about  ‘  washings,’  or  (less  probably)  because  our  Lord 
had  condemned  them,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  observing  them 
(Mt  152,  Mk  71-4).  Our  Lord  defended  His  followers  (Mk  7s-23, 
Mt  153-2CI).  In  the  upper  room  they  found  all  things  ready  for 
the  observance.  Whether  they  did  observe  it  before  a  meal 
which  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  we  do  not  know.  But  there 
was  another  observance,  not  of  ceremony  but  of  courtesy  and 
comfort  (Lk  T44),  in  which  eacn  might  have  acted  as  host  or  as 
servant  to  the  other  if  the  spirit  of  love  had  ruled  in  their 
hearts.  Christ  would  teach  them  this  lesson  (Jn  1312-16).  In¬ 
cidentally  He  taught  them  other  lessons,  which  they  could  not 
fully  understand  at  the  time,  about  the  cleansing  of  the  soul, 
daily  defilement,  and  the  duty  of  preparation  before  receiving 
the  Eucharist.  In  this  Christian  sense  the  feet-washing  was 
ceremonial,  or  rather  typical,  but  it  was  not  a  recognition  of 
any  validity  in  the  1  traditions  of  the  elders.’  The  main  lessons 
for  the  time  were  those  of  humility,  self-abasement,  and  love. 
Our  Lord  used  the  vitrrrip  standing  by  to-teach  these. 

Kitto  ( Pictorial  Bible2,  ii.  331)  says:  ‘In  the 
East,  the  basin,  which,  as  well  as  the  ewer,  is 
usually  of  tinned  copper,  has  commonly  a  sort  of 
cover,  rising  in  the  middle,  and  sunk  into  the  basin 
at  the  margin,  which,  being  pierced  with  holes, 
allows  the  water  to  pass  through,  thus  concealing 
it  after  being  defiled  by  use.  The  ewer  has  a  long 
spout,  and  a  long  narrow  neck,  with  a  cover,  and 
is  altogether  not  unlike  our  coffee-pots  in  general 
appearance  :  it  is  the  same  which  the  Orientals  use 
in  all  their  ablutions.  ’ 

We  notice  that  the  assistance  of  a  servant  or  of  a 
friend  is  necessary.  This  is  sometimes  mentioned, 
e.g.  1  Ti  510,  1  S  2541,  and  is  probably  implied  in  Gn 
18“  192  2432  etc.  But  in  the  cases  where  the  English 
versions  suggest  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  Heb.  is 
the  lyal  of  prn  as  in  IS  2541  (cf.  Dr.  Kennedy’s 
article  cited  above). 

Lane’s  account  ( Modern  Egyptians,  ch.  5)  is 
similar :  ‘  A  servant  brings  him  a  basin  and  ewer 
(called  tisht  and  ibreek)  of  tinned  copper  or  brass. 
The  former  of  these  has  a  cover  pierced  with  holes, 
with  a  raised  receptacle  for  the  soap  in  the  middle  ; 
and  the  water  being  poured  upon  the  hands,  passes 
through  this  cover  into  the  space  below,  so  that  when 
the  basin  is  brought  to  a  second  person  the  water 
with  which  the  former  one  has  washed  is  not  seen.’ 

Our  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  viirT-qp  was 
most  probably  not  a  ‘large  basin,’ but  the  set  of 
ewer  and  basin  combined,  kept  in  every  Jewish 
house  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  either  the  hands 
or  the  feet  by  means  of  affusion. 

Dr.  Anton  Tien,*  in  a  full  communication  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  which  we  abridge,  savs  tesht  is  the  most  correct  render¬ 

*  Oriental  Secretary  to  Lord  Raglan  during  the  Crimean  War, 
translator  of  the  Turkish  Prayer-Book,  and  reviser  of  the 
Arabic  Prayer-Book,  author  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Modern 
Greek  Grammars. 


ing  of  vimr,p.  The  Bible  Society’s  Arabic  NT  has  inaqhsal,  a 
noun  of  time  and  place  =  ‘washing’  and  ‘a  place  for  washing,’ 
not  a  correct  rendering.  The  SPCK  version  has  mathar  (cf. 
Heb.  *iriB)=‘ purification,’  ‘  place  or  time  of  purification,'  also  an 
incorrect  rendering.  The  word  tesht  is  the  exact  rendering  of 
the  Gr.  word  yurrfip.  It  comes  from  a  root=‘to  pour  or  rain 
slightly.’ 

The  tesht  and  ibreeq  are  made  of  either  metal  or  earthenware, 
with  a  strainer  of  the  same  material  placed  inside  the  tesht  (or 
basin),  never  outside  or  under,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  strainer 
there  is  a  small  raised  place  for  the  soap.  The  ibreeq  (Syrian 
and  Egyptian  Arabic)  is  a  water-jug,  with  a  spout  for  the  water 
to  come  through  like  a  coffee-pot,  from  which  the  water  is 
poured  on  the  hands  or  feet,  which  are  held  over  the  basin. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  Eastern  house,  especially  in 
Mohammedan  houses  ;  they  are  used  continually  in  the  morn¬ 
ings.  There  are  no  washstands  in  the  houses.  The  servant 
holds  the  tesht  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and  the  ibreek  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  clean  towel  placed  on  his  left  shoulder  for 
each  person  (Jn  134),  who  washes  his  face  and  hands,  taking  the 
towel  from  off  the  servant’s  shoulder.  The  towel  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  servant  puts  a  fresh  one  for  the  next  person  to 

use-  George  Farmer. 

BATH,  BATHING.— The  immersing  or  washing 
of  the  whole  person  may  be  a  matter  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  or  of  luxury,  or  of  religious  observance,  or  of 
health. 

(1)  Cleanliness  per  se  may  be  set  aside.  It  is 
possible  to  be  cleanly  with  less  elaborate  apparatus  ; 
and  the  majority  in  OT  (or  even  NT)  times  would 
have  ‘  neither  privacy  nor  inclination  ’  for  bathing: 
(2)  Luxury  in  the  classical  world  (diffused  even 
among  the  people,  under  Roman  influence,  at  least 
subsequently  to  NT  times)  included  plunge-baths 
and  much  besides.  When  Greek  culture  tried  to  in¬ 
vade  .Jud  tea  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  168  B.C.), 
it  doubtless  brought  Greek  bathing  establishments 
with  it.  And  when  W estern  culture  came  in  resist- 
lessly  under  Herod  (B.c.  40-4),  it  must  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  practice  in  many  places  ;  cf.  an  anecdote 
of  Gamaliel  II.  in  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  18,  53.  (3) 

Religious  observance,  under  OT  law,  according 
to  Professor  Kennedy  (art.  ‘Bath,  Bathing’  in 
Hastings’  DB  i.  257b),  required  a  partial  washing, 
or  a  washing  ivith  water  rather  than  bathing.  ‘  The 
Heb.  of  the  OT  does  not  distinguish  ’  between  bath¬ 
ing  and  a  partial  washing.  ‘  Both  are  expressed  by 
I’cV  However,  Schiirer  insists  that  Talmudic  usage 
codifies  the  custom  which  had  long  been  in  vogue  ; 
and  Kennedy  grants  that  ‘  the  bath  became,’  even 
‘  for  the  laity  ...  an  all-important  factor  in  the 
religious  life.’  Nay,  proselyte  baptism  must  be 
earlier  than  the  NT,  and  it  requires  a  bath,  tebtldh 
(tabal  is  used  in  one  unambiguous  OT  passage,  the 
miracle  of  Naaman’s  cleansing,  2  K  514).  We  hear 
also  of  daily  bathing  among  the  Essenes  (Jos.  BJ 
II.  viii.  5).  And,  finally,  John’s  baptism  was  by 
immersion  (as  was  that  also  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  Ac  838,  Ro  63i  4).  (4)  The  use  of  mineral 

baths  for  health’s  sake  is  always  popular.  There 
are  remains  of  such  baths  near  Tiberias ;  those  at 
Gadara  and  at  Callirrhoe  were  very  celebrated  in 
ancient  times.  Jn  52"7  gives  us  an  example  of  such 
bathing,  though  Christ’s  miracle  dispensed  with 
the  waters  of  Bethesda.  In  another  passage  (Jn  97) 
we  have  a  partial  washing  (at  the  Pool  of  Siloain) 
as  a  stage  towards  completion  of  a  miracle. 

Thus  bathing  was  well  enough  known  in  NT 
times.  Our  Lord’s  language  in  Jn  1310  turns  on 
the  distinction  between  bathing  (the  whole  per¬ 
son)  and  washing  (the  feet).  Quite  conceivably  a 
Christian  sacrament  might  have  grown  out  of  this 
incident.  Nothing  is  more  impressive  at  Oberam- 
mergau  than  the  threefold  journey  of  the  Christus 
round  the  company — so  it  is  represented — minister¬ 
ing  to  the  disciples  (1)  the  feet-washing,  (2)  the 
bread,  (3)  the  cup.  See,  further,  artt.  Bason, 
Purification.  Robert  Mackintosh. 

BATH  KOL.— See  Voice. 

BEACH.— The  RV  tr.  of  aiyia\6s,  which  the  AV 
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renders  ‘shore.’  In  the  Gospels  the  word  occurs 
only  in  Mt  133- 43  and  Jn  214.  In  classical  Greek 
aryiaAos  usually,  though  not  always,  means  that 
part  of  the  seashore  on  which  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flow's,  and  in  the  above  passages  in  the  Gospels  it 
stands  for  the  sandy  or  pebbly  part  of  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  washed  by  the  waves.  The 
derivation  is  doubtful,  but  is  probably  from  &yvup.i 
and  cUs,  i.e.  the  place  where  the  sea  breaks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  is  girdled  w'ith  a  belt  of  ‘silver 
strand  ’  composed  of  pebbles  and  sand  mingled 
with  delicate  white  shells.  On  such  a  beach,  if 
the  traditional  scene  be  correct,  the  multitude 
was  gathered  listening  as  Jesus  spoke  from  the 
boat ;  and  on  such  a  *  beach  ’  He  stood  w'aiting 
for  the  disciples  to  come  ashore  in  the  morning, 
when  for  ‘  the  third  time  he  was  manifested  to 
them  after  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead1 
(Jn  2114).  J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

BEAM  AND  MOTE. — The  proverb  of  the  1  beam’ 
and  the  ‘  mote  ’  occurs  in  Mt  73"5  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  Lk  641- 42.  It  condemns  the  man 
who  looks  at  the  ‘  mote  ’  in  another’s  eve  while  a 
‘beam’  unconsidered  is  in  his  own  ;  and  it  points 
out  the  futility  and  hypocrisy  of  the  attempt  to 
cast  out  the  mote  from  the  eye  of  a  brother  while 
the  beam  remains  in  one’s  owrn  eye.  The  proverb 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  various  forms 
among  Jews  and  Arabs.  Tholuck,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on'the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  gives  several 
illustrations  ;  e.g.  from  the  Baba  Bathra  :  ‘  In  the 
days  when  the  judges  were  judged  themselves,  said 
the  judge  to  one  of  them,  Take  the  splinter  out  of 
thine  eye  ;  whereat  he  made  reply,  Take  thou  the 
beam  out  of  thine  eye  ’ ;  and  from  Meidani  ( ap . 
Freytag) :  ‘  How  seest  thou  the  splinter  in  thy 
brother’s  eye  and  seest  not  the  cross-beam  in  thine 
eye?’ 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  terms  used.  The 
w'ord  Sok6s  is  common  in  classical  writers  for  a 
beam  of  wood,  and  is  used  in  the  LXX  (Gn  198, 
1  K  62,  Ca  l17)  to  translate  rnip,  a  beam  used  in 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Grimm-Thayer  derives  from 
SeKo/j.o.1  Ion.  for  S^xo/mu  with  the  idea  of  bearing ,  so 
that  Sokos  is  that  which  supports  a  building.  So 
Plummer  (‘  St.  Luke  ’  in  Intcrnat.  Crit.  Com. )  says : 

‘  The  Sok&s  is  the  bearing  beam,  the  main  beam, 
that  which  receives  the  other  beams  in  a  roof  or 
floor.’  A.  B.  Bruce  (‘St.  Matthew’  in  Expositor’s 
Greek  Test.)  says  :  ‘  8ok6s,  a  wooden  beam  (‘let  in,’ 
from  Bexop.cu)  or  joist.’  Clearly  a  large  piece  of 
timber  is  suggested,  such  as  could  not  literally  be 
in  the  eye.  The  symbol  has  the  touch  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  familiar  in  Oriental  proverbs,  as,  e.g. ,  in  the 
camel  and  the  needle’s  eye. 

The  ‘  mote  ’  (to  sapcpos,  from  K&pfiw,  ‘  to  contract,’ 

‘  dry  up,’  ‘  wither  ’)  may  be  a  dry  stalk  or  twig,  or 
any  small  dry  body.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
LXX  (Gn  811)  to  render  •‘pa,  the  adj.  applied  to 
the  olive-leaf  brought  by  the  dove.  Weymouth 
(NT  in  Modern  Speech)  renders  ‘  speck.’ 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  lies  in  the  contrast  between  a  smaller  fault 
in  the  person  criticised  and  a  greater  one  in  the 
critic.  The  figures  chosen  express  the  contrast  in 
a  very  emphatic  way,  pushing  it,  indeed,  to  the 
verge  of  absurdity,  to  suggest  the  essential  folly 
of  the  unbrotherly  and  insincere  faultfinder. 

Various  illustrations  are  given  by  commentators 
of  the  possibly  greater  defect  of  the  man  who  is 
finding  fault  with  his  neighbour.  Morison,  e.g., 
quotes  Augustine  as  comparing  *  settled  hatred  ’ 
(the  beam)  with  a  passing  burst  of  anger  (the 
mote).  A.  B.  Bruce  (l.c.)  says:  ‘The  faults  may 
be  of  the  same  kind :  K&p</>os  a  petty  theft,  8ok6s 
commercial  dishonesty  on  a  large  scale  .  .  .  ;  or  a 


different  sort :  moral  laxity  in  the  publican,  pride 
and  inhumanity  in  the  Pharisee  who  despised 
him.’ 

All  such  illustrations  are  to  the  point,  for  the 
proverb  is  capable  of  many  applications  ;  and  it  is 
very  often  true  that  men  eager  to  correct  others 
have  great  and  obvious  faults  of  their  own  which 
disqualify  them  for  the  office.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  ‘  the  beam  ’  is  very  definitely  the 
censorious  spirit.  Our  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
St.  Matthew,  follows  immediately  upon  the  general 
exhortation  ‘judge  not,’  and  the  warning,  ‘with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you.’  There  is  a  spirit  which  sees  and  notes  faults 
in  others  where  true  goodness  would  be  blind. 
The  ‘  beholding’  is  in  the  judgment  of  Jesus  often 
a  much  greater  evil  than  the  fault  it  beholds. 
Such  a  spirit  leads  a  man  on  to  the  officious 
attempt  to  correct  others,  and  makes  him  doubly 
unfit  for  the  task.  To  cast  out  the  mote  from 
another’s  eye  is  always  difficult.  It  needs  clear 
sight  and  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch.  To  the 
censorious  man,  blind  in  his  fancied  superiority,  it 
is  of  all  tasks  the  most  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
censorious  spirit  is  closely  akin  to  hypocrisy.  It 
pretends  to  zeal  for  righteousness,  but  really  cares 
only  for  personal  superiority.  A  sincere  man 
begins  with  that  humble  self-judgment  which  is 
fatal  to  uncharitable  judgments  of  others.  A  zeal 
for  righteousness  which  begins  with  correction  of 
others  stands  convicted  of  dishonesty  at  the  outset. 
If  a  man  has  once  taken  the  true  ground  of  lowly 
penitence,  if  he  has  cast  out  the  proud,  self-sufficient, 
censorious  spirit,  he  will  leave  no  other  beam  un¬ 
noticed  in  liis  own  eye.  He  will  be  too  much 
occupied  with  the  task  of  self-discipline  to  be  the 
quick  and  eager  censor  of  others.  Yet  he  will  not 
be  blind  to  moral  distinctions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  single  eye  will  be  full  of  light ;  and  while  he 
will  have  no  wish  to  ‘  behold  ’  the  mote  in  his 
brother’s,  he  will  see  clearly  to  cast  it  out.  Love 
and  pride  are  both  quick  to  observe ;  but  with 
what  different  results ! 

In  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  our  passage  stands  in  a 
slightly  different  connexion.  There  the  command 
‘judge  not’  is  separated  from  the  proverb  of  the 
Mote  and  the  Beam  by  the  verses  which  speak  of 
the  reward  of  generous  giving,  of  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind,  of  the  disciple  not  above  his  master. 
A.  B.  Bruce  suggests  that  the  parable  comes  in 
at  this  point,  because  censoriousness  is  a  natural 
fault  of  young  disciples.  In  any  case  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  passage  remains  unchanged. 

Literature. — Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  536  ff.  ;  Dale, 
Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  93  ff. 

E.  H.  Titchmarsh. 

BEATITUDE.— 

i.  Derivation  and  Meaning. 

ii.  Significance  of  /xxxotpux. 

iii.  The  NT  Beatitudes. 

1.  Single  Sayings. 

2.  The  Group  of  Sayings. 

iv.  The  ‘  Beatitudes  ’  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 

1.  Their  number  in  Matthew. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  two  versions. 

3.  Order  and  connexion  of  thought. 

i.  Derivation  and  Meaning.— The  Latin  word 
beatitudo  is  derived  from  bedtus,  the  past  participle 
of  beare,  ‘  to  make  happy,’  *  to  bless  ’  (cf.  bene  and 
bonus).  Trench  says  that  beatitas  and  beatitudo 
are  both  words  of  Cicero’s  coining  ;  yet,  ‘  as  he 
owns  himself,  with  something  strange  and  un¬ 
attractive  about  them.’*  On  this  account  they 
‘  found  almost  no  acceptance  at  all  in  the  classical 
literature  of  Rome.  Beatitudo,  indeed,  found  a 

*  The  only  passage  in  which  Cicero  appears  to  use  the  two 
words  is  de  Natura  Deorum,  i.  34:  ‘  lsta  rive  beatitas,  sive  beati¬ 
tudo  dicenda  sunt  (utrumque  omnino  durum,  sed  usu  mollienUa 
nobis  verba  sunt).’ 
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home,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  but  beatitas  none  ’  (Study  of  Words™,  p. 
210). 

The  primary  meaning  of  ‘  beatitude  ’  is  blessed¬ 
ness.  In  the  earliest  example  of  its  use  quoted  in 
Murray’s  Dictionary  (1491,  Caxton),  it  signilies 
supreme  blessedness ;  hence  it  was  frequently 
used  to  describe  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Cf.  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  iii.  62— 

‘About  Him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  His  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance.’ 

Trapp  applies  the  word  to  ‘  such  as  are  set  out  of 
the  reach  of  evil  in  the  most  joyous  condition, 
having  just  cause  to  be  everlastingly  merry  as 
being  beati  re  et  spc,  “  blessed  in  hand  and  in  hope.”  ’ 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  connotation  of  the 
word  itself  to  suggest  whether  the  blessedness  is 
enjoyed  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ;  the  context  must 
show  whether  it  refers  to  an  experience  in  the 
present  or  to  a  hope  for  the  future. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  ‘  beatitude  ’  is  a  de¬ 
claration  of  blessedness.  This  declaration  may  be 
made  of  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  as  in  the  Beati¬ 
tudes  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  or  of  disciples  on  earth, 
as  in  nearly  all  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospels. 
But  the  word  is  unduly  restricted  in  its  signi¬ 
ficance  when  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  beatifi¬ 
cation, — a  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  wherein  an 
inferior  degree  of  canonization  is  conferred  on  a 
deceased  person.  The  Pope  considers  his  claims  to 
beatitude  ;  and  if  these  are  approved,  proclaims  his 
admission  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  sanctions  the 
ascription  to  him  by  the  faithful  of  the  title 
‘  Blessed.’ 

ii.  Significance  of  paedpios.  —  In  our  Lord’s 
ileclarations  of  blessedness  He  used  a  word  (paKd- 
pios )  which  has  an  instructive  history,  and  passed 
by  the  pagan  word  for  ‘  happiness’  or  ‘  well-being’ 
(ev5a.ifj.ovia)  which  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  Homer  the  gods  are  the  blessed  (p-dsape s) 
ones,  because  they  excel  mortal  men  in  power  or 
in  knowledge  rather  than  in  virtue.  ‘  As  com¬ 
pared  with  men,  in  conduct  they  are  generally 
characterized  by  superior  force  and  intellect,  but 
by  inferior  morality’  (Gladstone,  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Aye).  The  Greek  despair  of  attaining 
blessedness  on  earth  led  to  the  frequent  use  of 
‘  blessed  ’  as  synonymous  with  dead  ;  Aristotle 
also  distinguishes  between  fj.aKapurp.6s  or  Divine 
blessedness,  and  evdaipovia  or  human  blessedness 
(Ethic.  Nicom.  x.  8).  It  is  therefore  suggestive 
that  the  Christian  conception  of  beatitude  should 
find  expression  in  a  word  closely  associated  with 
descriptions  of  the  blessedness  of  the  gods  and 
‘  originally  stronger  and  more  ideal  than  evSaipwv. 

.  .  .  This  is  manifest  in  Aristotle,  with  whom  the 
paedpio s  as  opposed  to  evSer/s  is  he  who  lacks  no 
good’  (Cremer,  Biblico-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek, 
p.  776). 

But  the  word  which  describes  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  lack  no  good  is  ennobled  by  our  Lord’s 
use  of  it.  He  turns  the  thoughts  of  His  disciples 
from  outward  to  inward  good  ;  He  teaches  that 
blessedness  is  determined  not  by  fortune,  but  by 
goodness,  and  that  it  is  attainable  on  earth  by  ail 
who  put  themselves  into  right  relation  to  God. 
In  His  Beatitudes,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
translate  pardpioi  ‘blessed’  rather  than  ‘  happy.’ 
(Cf.  the  saying  of  Carlyle  that  those  who  ‘find 
blessedness’  can  ‘do  without  happiness’).  Since 
the  word  ‘blessed’  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ, 
His  Beatitudes  have  worthily  set  forth  an  ideal  of 
character  loftier  than  the  aristocratic  virtue  of 
the  Platonists,  a  joy  unknown  to  the  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  pleasure  -  seeking  Epicureans,  a 
satisfaction  of  soul  beyond  the  reach  of  the  self- 
sutiicient  Stoic.  Like  the  chiming  of  sweet  bells, 
VOL.  I.  — 12 
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the  Beatitudes  call  men  to  enter  the  kingdom  in 
which  to  be  righteous  is  to  be  blessed  ;  they  appeal 
to  a  universal  longing  of  the  human  heart,  and 
they  promise  a  satisfaction  of  soul  which  can  be 
found  only  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  the  Son 
of  Man  proclaims  in  order  that  His  brethren  may 
be  blessed.  Beatitude  is  the  final  purpose  of  the 
most  perfect  law  ;  beatitude  is  the  experience  of 
the  humble  in  whose  heart  there  reigns  the  grace 
which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Beatitudes  of 
our  Lord  bring  the  word  ‘  blessed  ’  down  to  earth 
and  there  set  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  they 
portray  no  remote  bliss,  nor  even  a  pleasure  near 
at  hand,  but  a  fulness  of  joy  within  the  soul. 
Henceforth  blessedness  is  seen  to  be  the  privilege 
not  only  of  those  who  are  exalted  above  all  earthly 
care  and  suffering,  but  also  of  those  who  still  share 
the  limitations  of  this  mortal  life  ;  it  depends  not 
on  outward  conditions  such  as  wealth  or  education 
(cf.  Plato,  Republic,  354  A,  335  E),  but  on  inward 
conditions  such  as  meekness  of  spirit  and  purity  of 
heart ;  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  few  who 
have  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  a  Diving 
philosophy,  bfit  the  privilege  of  all  who  become 
loyal  disciples  of  Him  in  whose  life  the  perfect 
Law  was  perfectly  fulfilled. 

iii.  The  NT  Beatitudes.— ‘Beatitude’  is  not  a 
Biblical  word,  but  it  is  properly  applied  to  all  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord  which  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  conditions  of  human  blessedness. 

1.  Single  Sayings. — Isolated  Beatitudes  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  They 
describe  a  blissful  state  which  is  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  certain  conditions  of  soul,  or  the  reward 
of  virtuous  acts  ;  but  the  blissful  state  is  almost 
always  represented  as  attainable  in  this  life.  (The 
exceptions  are  Lk  1414, 15).  The  following  is  a  list 
(omitting  Lk  14- i5)  of  the  single  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
which  He  declares  the  blessedness  of  those  who 
possess  spiritual  graces,  or  who  exemplify  some 
quality  of  virtue  in  their  actions : — 

‘Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  find  none  occa¬ 
sion  of  stumbling  in  me.’  (Mt  11s,  cf.  Lk  723). 

‘  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  ;  and  your 
ears,  for  they  hear.’  (Mt  1316,  cf.  Lk  1023). 

‘Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona  :  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.’  (Mt  1617). 

‘  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it.’  (Lk  ll28). 

‘Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom  the  Lord 
when  he  coineth  shall  find  watching.’  ’(Lk 
1237,  cf.  vv.  38-  43,  Mt  2446). 

‘  If  ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.’  (Jn  1317). 

‘  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed.’  (Jn  202!l). 

[In  Mt  2534  a  different  word  (evXoyifpevoL)  is  used]. 
These  scattered  sayings  suffice  to  indicate  how 
often  our  Lord’s  teaching  was  expressed  in  words 
of  blessing.  With  these  Beatitudes  in  the  canoni¬ 
cal  Gospels  should  be  compared  one  preserved  by 
St.  Paul,  and  one  found  in  the  Codex  Beza; — 

‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’ 
( Ac  2035). 

‘If  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art 
blessed ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
under  a  curse,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.’ 
(Lk  64  D). 

The  latter  saying  is  addressed  to  a  man  who  was 
working  on  the  Sabbath  ;  probably  it  embodies  a 
genuine  tradition,  but  certainly  it  bears  witness  to 
the  early  recognition  of  the  Beatitude  as  one  of 
our  Lord’s  favourite  methods  of  imparting  truth. 
In  the  fifth  of  the  New  Sayings  of  Jesus  (see 
Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  ed.  1904)  the  word  paedpios 
can  be  restored,  although  the  subject  of  the  Beati¬ 
tude  has  been  lost.  Prof.  Adeney  directs  atten- 
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tion  to  the  presence  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thekla  of  a  number  of  fresh  Beatitudes.  St. 
Paul  is  represented  as  giving  utterance  not  only  to 
some  of  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus,  but  also  to  such 
sayings  as  these — 

‘  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  themselves  chaste, 
because  they  shall  be  called  the  temple  of 
God.’ 

‘Blessed  be  they  who  keep  the  baptism,  for 
they  shall  rest  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.’ 

The  writer  of  this  apocryphal  book  imitates  our 
Lord’s  Beatitudes,  and  expresses  in  this  form  both 
Pauline  teaching  and  his  own  ascetic  doctrine 
(Expositor,  5th  series  [1895],  vol.  ii.  p.  375). 

2.  The  Group  of  Sayings.  —  When  the  word 
‘  Beatitude  ’  is  used  in  the  plural,  it  refers  as  a 
rule  to  those  sayings  of  Jesus,  grouped  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which 
He  solemnly  announces  who  are  the  blessed  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  Early  examples  of  its  use  in 
this  significance  are — ‘  The  eight  beatitudes  that 
.  .  .  spryngeth  of  grace’  (1531,  Pilgr.  Perf.); 
‘  This  quhilk  S.  Ambrose  callis  our  Lord’s  beati¬ 
tudes ’(1588,  H.  King  Canisius’  Catech,.).  In  his 
de  Offic.  (i.  6)  Ambrose  says :  ‘  Hce  octo  Christi 
B cm t i t t (dines  sunt  quasi  Christi  Paradoxal 

iv.  The  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  ^and  Luke. 
— 1.  Their  number  in  Matthew. — The  ‘Beatitudes’ 
are  recorded  in  Mt  53-11  and  Lk  620'22.  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  there 
have  been  diverse  opinions ;  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  view  taken  of  vv. 10-12 — 

v. 10.  ‘Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  per¬ 
secuted  for  righteousness’  sake  :  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 

v.11.  ‘Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.’ 

v.12.  ‘  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven :  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.’ 

The  seven  Beatitudes  in  vv.3-9  describe  the  graces 
of  the  Christian  character  ;  these  are  followed  in 
v.10  by  another  Beatitude  which  assumes  that  those 
who  possess  these  graces,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
of  the  world,  will,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  world, 
be  exposed  to  its  hatred.  This  general  truth  is 
first  expressed ;  it  is  immediately  afterwards 
brought  home  to  the  disciples  as  our  Lord,  using 
‘ye  ’  instead  of  ‘  they,’  reaffirms  (v.11)  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  His  hearers,  should  they  endure  reproach 
for  His  sake.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
there  are  eight  Beatitudes  in  Matthew.  In  the 
first  seven  we  behold  the  several  rainbow  hues  of 
the  light  which  reflects  in  human  conduct  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Father  (v.16)  ;  in  the  eighth  that 
light  is  seen  in  conflict  with  the  darkness  it  is 
destined  to  overcome. 

If  Mt  510-12  is  not  counted  as  a  Beatitude,  the 
number  of  perfection — seven — is  obtained.  This 
course  is  followed  by  some  because  the  eighth 
Beatitude  is  not  a  declaration  of  the  blessedness 
of  character,  and  by  others  because  its  promise  of 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  merely  repeats  what  has 
already  been  said.  Augustine  speaks  of  a  ‘  heptad 
of  Beatitudes,’  and  regards  the  eighth  as  returning 
upon  the  first  (‘  octava  tanquam  ad  caput  r edit’). 
Bruce  refers  to  the  ‘  seven  golden  sentences  ’  which 
sum  up  the  felicity  of  the  Kingdom,  though  he 
afterwards  enumerates  eight  classes  of  the  blessed 
(The  Training  of  the  Tivelve,  p.  42).  Wordsworth 
(in  loc. )  prefers  the  mystical  significance  of  eight  to 
similar  interpretations  of  seven  ;  for  if  seven  is  the 
number  of  rest  after  labour,  ‘  eight  is  the  number 
of  blessedness  and  glory  after  rest  ’ ;  he  also  dwells 
on  the  annexing  of  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  eighth  Beatitude  as  well  as  to  the 


first :  ‘  This  is  the  consummation  of  blessedness ; 
the  recurring  note  of  the  beatific  octave ;  also  in 
the  eighth  Beatitude  the  word  “blessed”  is  re¬ 
peated  for  the  sake  of  greater  certainty  and 
emphasis.’ 

This  repetition  of  the  word  ‘  blessed  ’  in  what  is 
here  called  the  eighth  Beatitude  is  the  ground 
assigned  by  some  for  dividing  it  into  two  Beati¬ 
tudes.  Wright  (Synopsis  of  the  Gospiels  in  Greek, 
p.  161)  speaks  of  nine  Beatitudes.  In  his  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  the  ninth,  which  is  longer  and  in 
the  second  person,  is  an  ‘  explanatory  enlargement  ’ ; 
he  is  also  disposed  to  regard  the  eighth  short 
Beatitude  as  ‘  an  editorial  compilation,  for  the 
second  half  of  it  is  repeated  from  the  first  Beati¬ 
tude,  and  the  commencement  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  ninth.’  The  so-called  ninth  Beatitude  is 
best  regarded  as  an  enlargement  of  the  eighth, 
but  no  sufficient  reason  is  given  for  rejecting  the 
eighth. 

Delitzsch  is  alone  in  holding  that  there  are  ten 
Beatitudes  in  Matthew  to  correspond  with  the 
Decalogue.  To  obtain  the  number  ten  he  not 
only  counts  vv.10  and  11  as  the  eighth  and  ninth 
Beatitudes  respectively,  but  also  treats  v.12  as  the 
tenth  Beatitude.  The  words  ‘  rejoice  and  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  glad  ’  (v.12)  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
‘  blessed.’ 

2.  The  relation  of  the  two  versions. — Only  four 
Beatitudes,  are  given  in  Lk  620-22  ;  the  relation  of 
these  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  is  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  in  NT  criticism.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  the  variations  in  Luke  being 
printed  in  italics  : — 

‘  Blessed  are 

1.  ‘  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.’ 

(1.)  ‘  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’ 

2.  ‘  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com¬ 

forted.’ 

(3.)  ‘  ye  that  weep  now :  for  ye  shall  laugh.’ 

3.  ‘  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.’ 

4.  ‘  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 

ness  :  for  they  shall  be  tilled.’ 

(2.)  ‘  ye  that  hunger  now  :  for  ye  shall  be  filled.’ 

5.  ‘  the  merciful  :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.’ 

6.  ‘  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.’ 

7.  ‘  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called 

sons  of  God.’ 

8.  ‘  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  right¬ 

eousness’  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you,  and  perse¬ 
cute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.’ 

(4. )  ‘  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and 
reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as 
evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man’s  sake. 

Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy :  for 
behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven  : 
for  in  the  same  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  the  prophets.’ 

The  chief  elements  in  the  problem  to  be  solved 
are  :  the  presence  in  Matthew  alone  of  Beatitudes 
3,  5,  6,  7  ;  Luke’s  variations  from  Matthew’s 
wording  of  Beatitudes  1,  2,  4,  8,  especially  (a) 
the  absence  from  1  and  4  of  words  which  make 
blessedness  depend  upon  spiritual  conditions,  and 
(b)  the  use  of  the  second  person  throughout.  This 
problem  is  part  of  a  larger  problem,  viz.,  Do 
Matthew  and  Luke  report  the  same  discourse  ? 
and  if  they  do,  which  account  is  the  more  primi¬ 
tive-'  (See  art.  Sekmon  on  the  Mount). 
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The  view  that  Matthew  and  Luke  narrate  two 
different  discourses  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
This  theory  accounts  for  all  the  variations,  but  it 
leaves  unexplained  the  remarkable  resemblances 
in  the  general  purport  of  the  teaching,  the  frequent 
identity  of  phraseology,  and  the  close  agreement 
of  the  introductory  narratives  and  of  the  closing 
parables.  Therefore,  the  question  to  be  asked  in 
regard  to  the  two  versions  of  the  Beatitudes  is 
part  of  the  larger  question  :  How  is  it  that  in 
two  reports  .of  the  same  discourse  there  are  so 
many  variations? 

Some  modern  critics  distinguish  between  primary 
and  secondary  Beatitudes,  though  different  reasons 
are  assigned  in  support  of  this  distinction.  (1) 
Wright  (op.  cit.)  regards  Beatitudes  1,  2,  4  as 
primary ;  they  belong  to  ‘  the  proto-Matthceus,’ 
because  they  are  also  found  in  Luke.  The  other 
Beatitudes  have  been  ‘  added  at  different  dates  as 
recollections  occurred.’  But  the  non-occurrence  of 
a  saying  in  Luke  is  no  proof  that  it  is  ‘  secondary,’ 
unless  it  is  certain  that  Luke  is  more  primitive, 
and  not  a  selection  from  the  more  original  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Matthew.  (2)  Weiss  (in  Meyer’s  Com.) 
describes  the  same  three  Beatitudes  as  authentic, 
because  they  point  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  as  the  summurn  bonum ;  the  first  to 
righteousness  as  not  yet  possessed,  the  second  to 
the  want  of  righteousness  as  a  cause  of  sorrow, 
and  the  fourth  to  righteousness  as  an  object  of  de¬ 
sire.  The  reasoning  is  entirely  subjective.  Weiss 
tests  the  authenticity  of  a  Beatitude  by  its  accord 
with  his  theory  that  the  theme  of  the  discourse  is 
the  nature  of  true  and  false  righteousness  ;  on  his 
own  principles  other  Beatitudes  might  be  proved 
authentic.  The  seventh  might  be  said  to  point  to 
the  righteousness  whose  work  is  peace. 

When  the  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
taken  as  they  stand,  the  question  remains  :  Which 
version  of  the  Beatitudes  more  correctly  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  words  of  Christ? 

That  the  shorter  form  in  Luke  is  more  genuine 
is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars.  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott 
thinks  ‘  it  is  more  probable  that  Luke  represents 
the  letter  of  the  original  words  of  Jesus  more 
closely  than  Matthew,  however  much  the  latter 
may  oetter  represent  the  spirit  of  them’  (Enc. 
Brit*  x.  798a).  But  the  words  which  better  repre¬ 
sent  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  may  also  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  Though  the  two  versions 
represent  the  same  discourse,  the  one  discourse 
may  not  have  been  delivered  with  such  formality 
as  many  theories  imply.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  longer  form  in  Matthew  omits  some  of 
our  Lord’s  comments  on  these  sayings.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  the  eighth  Beatitude  in  Matthew 
point  to  this  conclusion.  The  declaration  of 
blessedness  having  been  made  in  its  most  general 
form,  it  is  then  reaffirmed  and  expounded  in  its 
special  bearing  upon  the  men  to  whom  our  Lord 
was  speaking.  The  Apostles  will  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  bearing  ‘  the  reproach  of  Christ,’  and  as 
sharers  in  the  experience  of  the  prophets  they 
shall  receive  the  prophets’  reward  (cf.  He  ll2(i). 
Other  Beatitudes  may  in  like  manner  have  been 
restated  in  a  more  specific  form.  For  example,  all 
who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  need  to 
be  told  that  its  blessings  are  bestowed  on  the  poor 
in  spirit ;  but  it  is  to  His  true  disciples  and  not 
to  the  multitude  that  Jesus  says,  ‘Ye,  in  your 
poverty,  are  blessed.’  The  argument  for  the 
primitive  character  of  Luke  is  stated  (Expositor, 
5th  series  [1895],  vol.  ii. )  succinctly  and  forcefully 
by  Professor  Adeney.  The  sayings  of  which 
Matthew  gives  a  longer  version  than  Luke  are 
described  as  expositions  of  ‘  the  hidden  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  the  shorter  utterances.’  The  Beatitudes 
peculiar  to  Matthew  are  not  relegated  to  an 


editor,  but  are  held  to  be  the  true  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  though  probably  not  in  their  original 
context.  The  literary  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  absence  from  Matthew  of  the  four  Woes, 
which  in  Luke  (6-4‘-'’)  correspond  to  the  four 
Beatitudes.  The  theory  that  Luke  gives  the 
more  primitive  form  involves  the  assumption  that 
Matthew  omitted  the  Woes  and  inserted  an  equal 
number  of  Blessings.  Yet  Wright’s  conclusion, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  Synoptic  problem, 
is  that  the  Woes  in  Luke  are  either  ‘conflated 
from  another  source  ’  or  ‘  editorial  inversions  of 
the  Blessings. 

The  theory  that  Matthew. gives  the  Beatitudes 
in  their  more  primitive  form  has  the  support  of 
Tholuck  and  Meyer  among  older  writers,  and  more 
recently  of  H.  Holtzmann  and  Beyschlag.  On 
the  authority  of  one  who  probably  heard  these 
words  of  Blessing,  the  Beatitudes  peculiar  to 
Matthew  are  regarded  not  only  as  authentic  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  but  also  as  parts  of  the  original 
discourse.  Holtzmann  also  holds  that  Luke  modi¬ 
fied  the  language  of  Matthew  in  accordance  with 
his  own  ascetic  views  (Hand-Comm.,  ‘  Die  Synop.,’ 
p.  100)  ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  essential  to 
the  theory.  The  shorter  form  of  some  Beatitudes 
in  Luke  may  faithfully  represent  the  words  of 
Christ,  perhaps  His  own  special  application  of  a 
general  truth  to  His  disciples.  Dr.  Bruce,  who 
has  no  bias  in  favour  of  ‘  antiquated  Harmonistic,’ 
suggests  that,  as  a  critical  description  of  Mt  5-7, 

‘  The  Teaching  on  the  Hill  ’  is  probably  more 
correct  than  ‘  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ’ ;  ‘  teach¬ 
ing  ’  (SiSaxv)  as  distinguished  from  ‘preaching’ 
(K-ripvypa)  implies  both  the  announcement  of  a 
theme  and  its  expansion.  It  follows  that  two 
forms  of  a  Beatitude  may  be  authentic,  ‘  the  one 
as  theme,  the  other  as  comment.’  According  to 
this  view,  the  theme  of  the  first  Beatitude  is  given 
in  Luke,  but  in  Matthew  ‘  one  of  the  expansions, 
not  necessarily  the  only  one.’  It  is  of  little 
moment  whether  the  shorter  form  is  primary, 
i.e.  the  enunciation  of  a  theme  afterwards  ex¬ 
pounded  by  our  Lord  ;  or  secondary,  i.e.  His  own 
narrowing  of  a  general  assertion  previously  made. 
On  either  supposition,  Luke,  ‘  while  faithfully  re¬ 
producing  at  least  a  part  of  our  Lord’s  teaching 
on  the  hill,’  may  state  that  teaching  ‘  not  in  its 
origina  J  setting,  but  readapted  so  as  to  serve  the 
practical  purpose  of  Christian  instruction’  (The 
Expositor's  Greek  Test.,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 ft'.,  509). 

3.  Order  and  connexion  of  thought. — The  order 
of  the  second  and  third  Beatitudes  is  reversed  in 
Codex  Bezrn  and  the  Vulgate;  so  also  Clem. 
Alex.,  Aug.,  Orig. ,  Eus.,  Greg,  of  Nyssa.  Tholuck 
thinks  that  this  change  from  the  best  authenti¬ 
cated  order  was  made  on  mystical  grounds  ;  either 
because  the  promise  of  the  lower  good  should  im¬ 
mediately  follow  that  of  heaven  (Orig. ),  or  because 
yrj  represents  mystically  a  higher  stage  of  blessed¬ 
ness  (Greg,  of  Nyssa). 

In  the  generally  accepted  order  of  the  Beatitudes 
a  sequence  of  thought  may  be  traced,  though  the 
‘  scale  of  grace  and  glory  ’  is  perhaps  not  so  care¬ 
fully  ‘  graduated  ’  as  some  have  supposed  (cf.  Amb. 
on  Lk  6).  The  first  grace — poverty  of  spirit — is  the 
germ  of  all  the  rest ;  the  first  and  last  Beatitude  is 
the  all-comprising  word — ‘  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  The  six  Beatitudes  that  intervene  unfold 
different  aspects  of  Christian  virtue  and  set  forth 
its  peculiar  blessedness,  for  each  blessing  promised 
is  the  fitting  reward  of  the  inwafd  grace,  and  each 
is  included  in  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  (Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ )  divides  the 
Beatitudes  into  two  classes — ‘  those  of  resignation 
and  those  of  hope  ’ ;  the  first  four  Beatitudes  are 
daced  in  the  former  class,  the  last  four  in  the 
atter  class.  This  division  is  simple,  and  serves  to 
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emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  passive  and 
active  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  Yet  it 
seems  better  to  distinguish  the  eighth  Beatitude 
from  the  other  seven  ;  it  differs  from  them  essenti¬ 
ally,  for  it  attaches  blessedness  to  endurance  of 
opposition  and  not  to  inward  qualities,  to  conduct 
and  not  to  character,  to  something  a  man  does  and 
not  to  what  he  is.  In  the  seven  Beatitudes  on 
character,  there  are  two  triads.  The  first  three, 
as  Dr.  Dykes  points  out  (The  Manifesto  of  the  King, 
p.  101),  are  closely  connected  and  refer  to  negative 
graces ;  in  the  last  three,  positive  graces  are  in¬ 
timately  combined  as  elements  of  righteousness ; 
the  fourth  or  central  Beatitude  is  the  link  between 
these  first  groups.  ‘  As  the  first  three,  the  trilogy 
of  spiritual  humiliation,  lead  up  to  and  produce 
that  blessed  hunger  after  Divine  righteousness ; 
so  the  second  three,  a  trilogy  of  characteristic 
Christian  graces,  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  soul’s 
hunger.’ 

With  a  ‘  proposal  of  the  end — blessedness,’  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  ‘our  excellent  and  gracious  Law¬ 
giver  begins  His  sermon’  (The  Great  Exemplar, 
pt.  2,  sec.  xi. ).  Beatitude  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  beginning  and  end.  The  ‘  Beati¬ 
tudes’  reveal  the  nature  of  true  blessedness  and 
the  conditions  of  its  attainment ;  they  reflect  the 
light  which  shines  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
that  declare  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  ;  but 
they  are  illumined  not  only  by  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists  who  went  before,  but  also  by  the 
Apostles  and  Teachers  who  come  after.  Wernle 
says  with  true  insight:  ‘Jesus  Himself  made  of 
Christianity  a  religion  of  hope.  ...  If  Paul  in  a 
later  age  preaches  the  religion  of  longing  in  words 
of  enthralling  eloquence,  he  is  merely  continuing 
in  his  own  language  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus’  ( The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  i.  68). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  quoted,  see 
art.  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  below ;  Hastings’  DB,  Extra  Vol. 
i>.  14  if.  ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel, 
39-72 ;  Leekie,  Life  and  Religion,  209-270 ;  Stanley,  Serin,  to 
Children,  95-131 ;  Matheson,  Landmarks  of  NT  Morality,  143  if. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

BEAUTY. — This  term  is  applied  alike  to  the 
physical  grace  of  men  and  animals,  to  external 
nature  and  works  of  art,  and  to  moral  character 
and  action.  In  every  relationship  it  is  a  quality 
capable  of  imparting  exquisite  pleasure,  and  a 
power  that  commands  and  captivates.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beauty  for  its  own  intrinsic  charm  was 
a  special  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
world  was  a  wonder  of  order  and  adaptation,  and 
who  found  an  element  of  worship  in  the  beauty  that 
was  a  prerogative  of  the  gods.  With  the  Israelites, 
and  in  the  East  generally,  beauty  was  esteemed 
rather  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  noble  birth  (Jg  818), 
and  beautiful  things  were  valued  as  the  accessories 
of  official  decoration.  Much  in  the  Gospels  that 
we  feel  to  be  beautiful  and  describe  by  that  name, 
is  there  specialized  by  such  terms  as  ‘grace,’  ‘glory,’ 
‘  excellency,’  as  indicating  in  each  particular  case 
the  arresting  feature  of  charm,  sublimity,  or  pre¬ 
eminence  that  makes  it  beautiful.  Thus  in  the 
appeal,  ‘  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field’ 
(Lk  1228),  and  in  the  declaration  concerning  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  them  (v.27),  the  beauty 
was  due  to  external  investiture  rather  than  to  any 
inherent  fact  of  symmetry  and  proportion.  So 
when  the  merchantman  is  described  as  seeking 
goodly  pearls  (Mt  1345),  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ’s  disci] lies  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  520),  the  quality  of 
beauty  arises  from  the  surprising  rarity  and  recog¬ 
nized  pre-eminence  of  the  things  referred  to. 

1.  Personal  appearance  of  Christ.  —  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  face 'of  Christ.  Tradition, 


gathering  its  data  from  the  apocryphal  ‘  Letter  of 
Lentulus,’  the  portrait  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  king  Abgar  of  Edessa,  the  story  of  Veronica’s 
veil,  the  pictures  and  eikons  of  the  early  and  medi¬ 
aeval  Church,  and  accumulated  literary  traditions, 
has  given  to  Art  its  typical  presentation  of  Christ’s 
countenance.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  about 
which  there  is  no  certain  information.  On  the 
mount  of  Transfiguration  the  three  disciples  had  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  beauty  that  then 
shone  out  from  the  face  of  Christ.  But  those  who 
were  then  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty  (2  P  l18) 
tell  us  that  the  glorious  vision  surpassed  all  de¬ 
scription.  It  remained  with  them  as  a  restful  and 
inspiring  memory,  like  the  ‘  unspeakable  words’  of 
St.  Paul’s  ecstatic  experience  (2  Co  124). 

2.  Beauty  in  external  nature. — It  is  profoundly 
suggestive  of  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  that 
He  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  spoke  so  little 
about  them.  When  He  called  Himself  and  His 
disciples  ‘  the  light  of  the  world  ’  (Jn  812,  Mt514),  the 
allusion  to  light  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Milton’s 
sublime  apostrophe  (Par.  Lost,  iii.  Iff.),  but  with 
reference  to  its  conflict  with  darkness.  When  He 
pointed  to  the  redness  of  the  evening  sky  (Mt  162), 
it  was  not  to  speak  of  a  Presence  immanent  in  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  but  to  express  the  feeling  of 
wonder  that  those  who  could  draw  a  practical 
lesson  from  something  so  remote  could  not  hear 
the  footsteps  of  moral  destiny  so  close  behind 
themselves.  And  so  in  the  instances  of  the  frail, 
beautiful  grass  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  (Mt  628ff-), 
the  allusion  served  as  an  argument  for  God’s  still 
greater  care  of  things  more  precious. 

3.  Ethical  beauty. — The  life  of  Christ  witnessed 
in  every  detail  to  His  inspiring  and  impressive  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  surely  a  torso  presentation  of  that 
life  that  would  make  ‘  sweet  reasonableness  ’  its 
prevailing  characteristic.  Rather  it  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  that  philosophic  detachment  that 
would  live  and  let  live.  In  His  mind  truth  took 
precedence  even  of  the  heavenly  hope,  and  He 
assured  His  disciples  that  if  that  hope  were  a  sweet 
but  baseless  imagination,  He  would  have  told  them 
(Jn  142).  He  had  come  as  light  into  the  world,  and 
questionings  not  only  of  the  defiant  darkness  (Jn 
l5),  hut  of  the  bewildering  twilight  (1617ff-),  sprang 
up  around  His  path.  In  His  presence  men  were 
greater  and  less  than  they  had  been  before.  Even 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  those  who  were  Christ’s 
were  impelled  to  put  on  Christ,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  recognized  as  having  been  with  Him  (Ac  413). 
He  exemplified  in  His  own  life  the  principle  by 
which  His  disciples  were  to  live  and  extend  His 
kingdom.  His  outward  power  was  the  measure  of 
His  inward  submission.  He  came  not  to  do  His 
own  will  (Jn  6s8).  It  was  when  He  was  lifted  up 
that  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Himself  (1232). 
Even  so  the  life  of  the  Christian  has  its  condition 
of  complete  and  continuous  surrender,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel  it  is  found  that  men  do  not 
yield  to  the  messenger,  but  to  what  they  see  that 
he  yields  to. 

In  the  course  of  Christ’s  life  on  earth,  along  with 
the  general  impression  of  His  teaching  and  mini¬ 
stry  there  were  various  incidents  that  showed  in  a 
special  manner  with  what  tender  sympathy  He 
took  upon  Him  our  nature  and  bore  our  infirmities. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob’s  well  (Jn  4), 
the  blessing  of  the  little  children  that  were  almost 
sent  away  (Mt  1913fr-||),  the  touching  of  the  leper  in 
the  act  of  healing  (Mt  8:1),  and  the  vrords  of  hope 
concerning  Nineveh  (Mt  1241)  and  Tyre  (Lk  1013f-), 
and  those  who  should  come  into  the  Kingdom  from 
the  distant  East  and  West  (Mt  8U).  On  the  cross 
we  have  the  prayer  for  His  persecutors  (Lk  2334), 
His  comradeship  with  the  penitent  thief  (v.42<-),  and 
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the  commending  of  His  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
disciple  John  (Jn  1926f-). 

Also  in  the  lives  of  others,  chiefly  of  women,  He 
met  with  intuitions  and  actions  which  through  His 
affinity  of  soul  were  noticed  and  commended  by 
Him  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty.  Such  were  the  return  of  the  Samaritan 
leper  to  give  glory  to  God  (Lk  1716ff-) ;  the  humble 
insistency  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman  (Mk  726ff-); 
the  courage  and  consecration  of  the  widow  who 
gave  her  mites  to  the  Lord  (1242ff>) ;  the  act  of  the 
sinful  woman  who  bathed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
(Lk  744),  and  of  her  also  who  unsealed,  as  for  His 
burial,  the  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment 
(Jn  127). 

With  regard  to  things  physically  and  morally 
loathsome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  of  leprosy 
(Mt  82,  Lk  722  1  712)  and  the  affliction  of  demoniac 
possession  (Mt  932,  Mk  726,  Lk  839  etc.)  could  always 
claim  His  healing  power ;  there  was  discriminating 
pity  towards  those  who  had  sinned  in  ignorance 
(Lk  23s4),  or  who  had  been  overcome  by  some  swift 
and  overmastering  temptation  (Mt  2641,  Lk  747,  Jn 
4 16  2118),  or  by  the  difficulties  of  outward  circum¬ 
stance  (Mk  1021f-,  Lk  138) ;  while  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  above,  there  was  His  denunciation  by 
descriptive  parable  and  stern  rebuke  of  the  hope¬ 
less  ott’ensiveness  of  the  Pharisaic  type  (Mt  21 19  23, 
Lk  2019  etc.). 

Literature. — Under  (1)  Hauck -Herzog,  PRE,  art.  ‘Christus- 
bilder  ’ ;  Schaff- Herzog,  Encyc.  of  Relig.  Knowledge,  art.  ‘  Christ, 
Pictures  of  ’  ■,  Farrar,  Christ  ill  Art,  pp.  67-95.  Under  (2)  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  151  ff. ;  Expositor, .  3rd  ser.  ii.  [1885]  224  ff. 
Underl  (3)  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures 8,  p.  192 ff.;  Channing, 
Complete  Works  [1S84],  pp.  237-243.  (j.  M.  MaCKIE. 

BED. — The  word  ‘bed’  (nAlv-g,  Kpdpparos,  ko£tt?) 
is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  92-6,  Mk  24'12 
421  730,  518  816  ll7  1734,  Jn  58'12.  There  is  little 

here  to  indicate  the  kind  of  bed,  or  beds,  that  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  as  among 
other  Oriental  peoples  of  that  day,  the  bed  usually 
consisted  of  a  wadded  quilt,  or  thin  mattress,  to  be 
used,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  condition  of 
the  owner,  with  or  without  covering  (cf.  Ex  2227 
4  For  that  [the  outer  garment  worn  in  the  daytime] 
is  his  only  covering  :  it  is  his  garment  for  his  skin  : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?’).  The  very  poor  often 
made  their  bed  of  the  skins  of  animals,  old  cloaks 
or  rugs,  or  slept  in  their  ordinary  clothing  on  the 
bare  ground  floor,  as  they  do  to-day  in  the  East. 

The  bedding  ordinarily  in  use  among  Orientals 
now  is,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Christ’s 
day  :  a  mat  made  of  rushes  or  straw  to  be  laid 
down  first  ;  sheep  or  goat  skins,  or  a  quilt  stuffed 
with  hair  or  vegetable  fibre,  or  both,  to  lie  upon  ; 
and  a  covering  consisting  often  only  of  the  ‘  cloak,5 
or  outer  garment,  of  the  poor  man,  but  sometimes 
in  summer  of  some  light  stuff  in  addition,  or  in 
winter  of  skins,  or  some  heavier  quilted  stuff. 

Various  allusions  are  made  in  the  Gospels  to  beds 
that  could  be  carried  :  ‘  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
go  unto  thine  house5  (Mt  96) ;  1  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk 5  ;  *  And  immediately  the  man  .  .  . 
took  up  his  bed,  and  walked5  (J11  58-  9) ;  ‘  Behold 
men  bringing  on  a  bed  a  man  that  was  palsied  ’ 
(Lk  518  RV).  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  tell  us  that  on 
this  occasion,  when,  because  of  the  crowd  in  the 
house,  the  four  men  could  not  reach  J esus  with  the 
paralytic,  they  took  him  up  on  the  house-top, 
broke  through  the  roof,  and  4  let  him  down  through 
the  tiling  with  the  couch  (kXiv18iov  ;  in  v.18,  however, 
the  word  kXIvi 7,  tbed,5  is  used)  into  the  midst  before 
Jesus 5  (Lk  519),  or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  4  let  down 
the  bed  (Kpafiparos)  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy 
lay  5  (24). 

For  ordinary  use  at  night  the  bed  was  laid  on 
the  floor,  generally  on  the  mat,  which  served  to 
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keep  it  off  the  ground,  frequently  on  a  light 
portable  frame  of  wood  which  served  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  sometimes  on  a  more  elevated  bedstead 
(‘  under  the  bed,5  Mk  421  RV).  In  the  morning  the 
bedding  was  all  rolled  up,  and,  after  being  aired 
and  sunned,  was  put  aside  on  the  raised  platform, 
or  packed  away  for  the  day  in  a  chest  or  closet.  A 
bedstead  of  any  pretensions  was  rare  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  general  the  raised 
platform  on  the  side  of  the  room.  The  richness  of 
beds?  and  of  bedsteads  among  some  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  however,  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (cf.  Pr  716-  17,  1  S  2823).  The 
degree  of  richness  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  family  and  the  style  of  the  house 
or  tent,  as  it  does  to-day  among  the  Bedawin. 

Usually  a  room  was  set  apart  as  a  bedroom, 
where  the  whole  family  slept.  4  My  children  are 
with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee  5  (Lk 
ll5-8).  Among  the  poorest  a  portion  of  the  single 
room  occupied  by  the  family  was  set  apart  for 
sleeping,  and,  generally,  this  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  When  the  house  was  of  two 
storeys,  the  beds  were  laid  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  upper  storey,  or,  during  the  summer,  prefer¬ 
ably,  on  the  flat  roof.  See,  further,  art.  Couch. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

BEELZEBUB  or  BEELZEBUL. — It  is  strange 
that  this  name  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained ;  stranger  still  that  no  trace  of  it  has 
been  found  as  yet  among  the  scores  of  Jewish 
names  for  angels  and  spirits.  The  first  part  of  the 
name  is  clear  enough  ;  it  is  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  4  Baal 5 ;  nor  is  there  anything  strange 
in  the  dropping  of  X  before  f  in  the  MSS  followed 
by  modern  editors  like  Westcott-Hort  and  Weiss 
[Clieyne  in  his  art.  4  Beelzebul 5  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl. 
finds  4  this  scepticism  as  to  X  in  /3eeX  paradoxical,5 
4  the  word  jiet^ejiooX  inexplicable  and  hardly  pro¬ 
nounceable,5  and  urges  against  it  4  the  famous 
passage  Mt  1028,  where  the  oiKooemvoT-qs  implies 
the  speaker’s  consciousness  that  ^3  is  one  element 
in  the  title,’  but  his  objection  completely  misses 
the  mark.  The  dropping  of  the  X  is  merely  pho- 
netical ;  cf.  in  Josephus  fiefeoeX  in  codd.  MVRC  for 
peXtfSeK  ( BJ  iii.  25),  Bafuipos  for  BaXefwpos  ( c .  Apion. 
i.  124),  Ba^a<ppav7]s  for  Bapfa&p.  (Ant.  xiv.  330) ; 
’Apeadd  in  Cod.  Q  of  Dn  l11  [Theod.]  for  ’ApeXaao  ; 
4  Philadephia 5  in  the  Syriac  Version  of  Euseb.’s 
HE,  etc.*  More  difficult  is  the  change  of  /3  into  X 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  supposing  the  common  ex¬ 
planation  to  be  correct,  that  the  name  comes  from 
2  K  l2.  It  has  been  explained  as  an  intentional 
cacophonic  corruption  (  =  ‘god  of  the  dung’)  or  a 
dialectical  or  phonetic  variation  (cf.  Beliar  for 
Beliai  or  Bab  el-Mande^  for  Mande6).  The  spelling 
with  b  was  retained  in  the  NT  by  Luther,  though 
his  Greek  text  had  X,  and  by  RV  in  text ;  it  was 
introduced  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate,  see  the  Index 
of  Wordsworth- White,  where  15  Latin  spellings  of 
the  name  are  given,  and  cf.  Jerome’s  remark  in 
OS  66,  11  :  4  in  fine  ergo  nominis  b  litera  legenda 
est,  non  1 ;  musca  enim  zebub  vocatur.5  X  is  even 
found  in  Cod.  243  of  the  text  of  Symmachus  in 
2  K  l2 ;  but  see  the  Syriac  Hexapla  in  v.6,  and 
note,  what  has  generally  been  overlooked,  that 
the  Septuagint  took  atat  not  ant  Vya  for  the  name 
of  the  god  of  Ekron  :  ewifrjTrjoai  tv  Tg  BdaX  ( dative ) 
Mutav  (accusative)  debv  ’AsKapiov  ;  likewise  Jos.:  ir  pos 
T-t]v  ’AKKapibv  debv  Mutau,  tovto  yap  ijv  6vopa  rip  6eip. 

On  the  fly  in  worship  and  legend  see  Plin.  HN 
x.  28.  75 ;  Pausan.  Descr.  Gr.  V.  xiv.  1  ;  ASlian, 
Nat.  Anim.  v.  17,  xi.  8 ;  Usener,  Gbtternamen, 
p.  260.  There  were  Jewish  legends  about  flies, 
such  as  that  there  were  none  in  the  temple  (Aboth 

*  The  best  analogy  is  the  Syr.  name  J'DB’jma,  ‘son  of  the  Bel 
of  heaven,’  explained  by  Barheb.  as  ‘he  with  four  names.’ 
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v.  8) ;  Elisha  was  recognized  as  a  prophet  hy  the 
woman  of  Shunem,  because  no  fly  crept  over  his 
place  at  the  table  (Berakh.  106) ;  on  the  yezer 
ha-rd  as  a  fly  see  Berakh.  61a,  Targ.  Jer.  on  Ec 
101).  The  supposition  that  the  name  corresponds 
to  Aramaic  »«33iSjn  =  ‘  enemy  ’  is  not  very  likely, 
nor  the  other  that  it  is  the  Baal  of  the  heavenly 
mansion  who  became  the  Baal  of  the  nether  world 
(JAS,  1878,  pp.  220-221).  Later  Jews  identified 
Baal-ze6«6  with  Ji'dA-berith,  and  told  that  some 
would  cany  an  image  of  him  (in  the  shape  of  a  fly) 
in  their  pockets,  producing  it  and  kissing  it  from 
time  to  time  (Shah.  83 h.  636).  Procopius  states 
(ad  2K1):  tt\t)v  tan  ptadeiv  Siv  Bi)<r^/3ios  tv  apxv  ttj  s 
Eca'yyeXtK'^s  IlpoxapaaKevijs  is  tQv  'HAiiwos  irapaTifierai, 
its  Salpaov  hv,  oi/rco  \ey6p.evos-  yaWov  8k  yvv^  iraXaid 
ns,  tfv  eOtiOTTQipaav.  Zahn  (on  Mt  1234)  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  article  is  missing  before 
&PXovti  tCjv  Saipbvwv  (‘a  prince  of  the  devils,  not 
the  prince  ’) ;  but  the  definite  article  is  found  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  in  Mt  9s4  (if  this  verse  be 
not  a  later  addition)  where  several  Latin  docu¬ 
ments  have  the  name. 

How  scanty  is  our  knowledge  of  NT  times,  when 
such  a  name,  which  appears  quite  popular  in  the 
NT,  defies  as  yet  all  explanation,  and  is  not  found 
anywhere  else  !  Origen  on  John  xix.  (p.  315,  ed. 
Preuschen)  remarks :  ttAvtois  yap  wepl  Saiybvuv  tl 
p.ep.aO'qKeurav  Kai  rov  Apxovros  avrGiv ,  $  Svop.a  BeeA- 
fe/3oi)A’  ravra  88  ov  ttAvv  ti  tv  rots  tpepopdvois  Keirai 
/3i/3X(ois. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  works  cited  above,  see  A.  Loisy, 
*  Beelzeboul  ’  (Rev.  d’hist.  et  de  lit.  rel.  1904,  v.  434-466). 

Eb.  Nestle. 

BEGETTING.— 

The  idea  of  begetting-,  as  applied  in  the  natural  or  in  a  meta¬ 
phorical  or  spiritual  sense,  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  by  the 
common  words  yavocu,  ‘to  beget’  (which  occurs  in  the  LXX  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  *i^’,  meaning  either  ‘  to  beget  ’  or 
‘  to  bear,’  and  is  similarly  used  in  the  NT) ;  yttvyros,  properly 
‘  begotten,’  but  which,  like  the  verb,  is  also  found  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  born  ’ ;  (Mvoyays ,  ‘  only-begotten.’  The  common  word  yutxu, 
with  its  derivatives,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  used  to  express 
natural  begetting  and  natural  birth.  So  (xovoyevvit,  used  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  only  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  the  Father, 
occurs  in  Lk  712  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  meaning 
simply  ‘  only  son  ’  (cf.  842  Jairus’  daughter,  and  938  the  demoniac 
boy);  and  yavr,rk  in  the  sense  of  ‘born’  in  Mt  11U,  Lk  728 
(‘  among  those  that  are  born  of  women  ’).  In  Matthew  and 
Luke  again,  re  yt vvvjOiv  and  to  yewu/xtvov  are  used  to  describe  the 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  Mt  l20  has  ‘  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  (AVm  ‘  be¬ 
gotten')  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’  and  Lk  135  ‘that  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee  (RVm  ‘  is  begotten  ’)  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.’ 
In  both  cases  obviously  the  expression  will  bear  the  rendering 
‘which  is  begotten’ or  ‘which  is  conceived,’  according  to  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  verb  is  known  to  occur. 

The  Messianic  and  the  spiritual  uses  of  the 
words  for  begetting  are  those  which  alone  call  for 
remark  in  connexion  with  the  Gospels  and  the  NT 
generally.  In  the  Gospels,  and  there  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  find  them  applied  to 
Christ  and  His  relation  to  God  the  Father,  and, 
in  connexion  with  that  reference,  to  the  case  of 
believers  who,  receiving  Christ  by  faith,  are,  in 
virtue  of  the  new  principle  of  life  thus  imparted  to 
them,  born  again,  become  children  of  God.  This 
latter  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Gospels,  and 
dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  Epistles. 

AVe  may  regard  as  the  locus  classicus  of  the 
theological  or  spiritual  application  of  the  idea  of 
begetting,  as  we  find  ;  it  in  the  Gospels,  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel :  ‘  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the 
only-begotten  Son  (6  povoyevpt  ui6s),*  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him  ’  (Jn  l18). 
Here  the  use  of  the  term  p.ovoyevf)s  in  this  connexion 
at  once  raisers  the  question  as  to  the  precise  sense 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  Christ,  whether  it  refers 
to  His  being  by  Divine  nature  and  essence  Son  of 
God,  or  merely  to  His  manifestation  in  time  as 
*  WH  read  /Muyurtt  Out,  following  K*BC*L. 


Messiah,  as  one  specially  chosen  to  reveal  to  man¬ 
kind  the  will  of  the  invisible  God.  A  little  study 
of  the  history  of  the  term  ‘  only-begotten  ’  shows 
that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Gospels,  but 
is  rather  a  familiar  Messianic  term,  which  depends, 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thoughts  denoted 
and  connoted  by  it,  upon  what,  we  may  gather 
from  other  sources,  was  the  national  belief  as  to 
God’s  self-revelation  in  the  history  of  grace.  We 
are  reminded,  for  instance,  that  Israel  (Ex  422,  Hos 
1 10),  the  kings  of  Israel  (1  Ch  286),  and  the  Messiah 
(Ps  27),  of  whom  the  latter  were  types,  were  suc¬ 
cessively  called  sons  of  God,  or  God’s  firstborn. 
Again,  St.  Paul  (in  Ac  1333)  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (l5  56)  quote  Ps  27  as  a  Messianic  pro¬ 
phecy  which  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  mission  of 
Jesus :  ‘  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  be¬ 
gotten  thee  ’  (appepov  yeytvvr)K&  <re). 

In  view  of  this  Messianic,  spiritual  application  of 
the  idea  referred  to,  the  words  of  Ps  27  have  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  some  typical  king  like  David 
or  Solomon,  and  the  expression,  ‘  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,’  to  denote  an  act 
performed  by  God  on  the  person  addressed,  as  by 
constituting  him  king,  He  had  moulded  his  life 
afresh  and  set  him  in  a  special  relation  to  Himself. 
Applied  to  Christ,  this  might  be  taken  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  such  an  event  as  the  Resurrection, 
with  reference  to  which  St.  Paul  says  in  Ro  l4 
that  by  it  God  ‘  declared  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power.’  This  might  be  accepted  as  a  fairly 
adequate  account  of  the  Messianic  ideas  held  by 
the  early  disciples,  and  of  the  interpretation  which 
they  were  likely  to  put  upon  the  passage  in  the 
Second  Psalm,  when  they  studied  it,  as  St.  Paul  did, 
by  the  light  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  They 
must  have  been  largely  influenced  bv  traditional 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah,  and  would 
therefore  interpret  the  words,  ‘  This  day  have  I 
begotten  thee,’  as  referring  not  to  any  event  in  a 
past  eternity  or  to  any  period  prior  to  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  to  some  definite 
point  in  the  history  of  His  manifestation  to  the 
world,  as,  for  example,  to  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Baptism,  when  the  voice  from 
heaven  declared  Him  to  be  God’s  Beloved  Son,  or, 
as  St.  Paul  appears  to  teach  in  his  discourse  in 
Acts  (1333)  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to 
the  period  of  the  Resurrection. 

Such  an  interpretation,  however,  of  the  passage 
referred  to  as  we  find  in  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  explain  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
or  the  author’s  allusions  to  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ  as  Logos,  and  to  His  relation  to  the  Father 
as  the  Only-begotten  Son.  The  Evangelist  speaks 
in  such  a  way  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Logos 
or  the  Son  of  God  as  plainly  to  assume  the  eternal 
pre-existence  of  that  Logos  or  Son.  When  John, 
speaking  for  himself,  says  in  the  Prologue  (l14), 

‘  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,’  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  He  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  as  having  been 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  as  having  been 
God’s  agent  in  the  work  of  Creation.  Again,  in 
v.18  ‘No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him,’  the  expression  ‘  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ’  is  apparently  meant 
for  a  further  explanation  or  definition  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  only-begotten  Son,’  the  present  participle 
6  &v  signifying,  as  Alford  puts  it,  ‘  essential  truth 
without  any  particular  regard  to  time,’  while  the 
peculiar  construction  e(s  rbv  k6\i rov,  literally  ‘  into  ’ 
not  ‘  in  ’  ‘  the  bosom  ’  (as  might  have  been  expected 
— tv  rip  k6\w(p),  is,  as  that  commentator  again  point* 
out,  ‘  a  pregnant  construction,  involving  the  beget- 
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ting  of  the  Son  and  His  being  the  Aoyos  of  the 
Father, — His  proceeding  forth  from  God.’  ‘  It  is  a 
similar  expression  on  the  side  of  His  Unity  with 
the  Father  to  ei/j.1  wapa  rod  deou  on  the  side  of  His 
manifestation  to  men.’  The  meaning  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  that  Christ,  who  is  by  nature  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  before  all  worlds,  is  He  who  alone 
could  and  did  declare  the  nature  and  the  will  of 
that  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  could  have 
known  apart  from  such  a  revelation.  Here  it  is 
evident  that  the  begetting  referred  to  by  the  use 
of  the  word  ‘only-begotten’  (tiovoyevris)  is  different 
from  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Second  Psalm. 

Again,  in  His  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  Jesus 
Himself  alludes  clearly  to  His  pre-existence  and 
essential  Sonship  when  He  says  that  God  ‘  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life’ ; 
and  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  added,  1  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world’  (Jn  316- 17).  There  the  words  ‘gave’  and 
‘  sent  ’  imply  pre-existence  on  the  part  of  the  Son. 
Similar  references  occur  elsewhere  in  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for 
example,  that  of  Jn  646  ‘Not  that  any  man  hath 
seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God  (lit.  ‘  from 
God,’  Trctpa  roO  deou),  he  hath  seen  the  Father,’  with 
which  cf.  v.38  ‘  I  came  down  from  heaven,’  and  v.62 
‘  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before  ?  ’  passages  which,  as  H. 
Holtzmann  points  out,  ‘connect  the  historic  with 
the  preter-historic  being  of  the  pre-existent  Logos 
— the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  theological,  not 
the  Messianic  sense.’ 

A  comparison  of  these  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  Ps  27  shows  that  the  thought  of  ‘  be¬ 
getting,’  as  it  affects  the  relations  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Dorner  notes  even  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  three 
senses  in  which  it  is  applied  —  the  physical,  the 
ethical,  and  the  official.  If  we  extend  our  view 
so  as  to  include  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  similar  divi¬ 
sion  suggests  itself :  the  theological,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  metaphysical ;  the  official  or 
Messianic ;  and  the  ethical  or  spiritual.  J esus 
as  Logos  is  Son  of  God  by  nature.  Essential  Son- 
ship,  eternal  generation,  is  predicated  of  Him. 
Then,  in  a  special  official  sense,  His  setting  apart 
to  the  Messianic  office  is,  according  to  a  familiar 
Scripture  figure  (cf.  Ps  27),  regarded  as  ‘  a  beget¬ 
ting,’  that  is,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  vocation 
or  a  new  order  of  things.  This  notion  of  beget¬ 
ting  is  practically  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
‘Messiah’  or  ‘Christ’  itself,  and  by  what  Jesus 
Himself  says,  according  to  Jn_1036,  ‘  Say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
world,  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?’  Lastly,  the  thought  of  begetting 
is  applied  in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  communication 
of  life,  as  when  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  and 
abode  upon  Christ.  Thus  when  the  Baptist  saw 
the  sign,  the  dove  from  heaven  alighting  upon 
Jesus,  he  tells  us,  ‘  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God  ’  (Jn  l34).  This  third  aspect 
is  important  as  illustrating  the  point  of  connexion 
between  the  Sonship  of  Christ  and  that  of  believers, 
the  Divine  Sonship  based  on  a  generation,  that 
is,  a  Divine  communication  of  life.  Each  of  these 
aspects  has  its  own  significance. 

1.  The  theological  is  associated  with  the  apologetic 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  an  important 
part  of  the  object  of  the  Evangelist  to  enable  the 
Church  to  rid  herself  of  the  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  speculations  of  the  time,  of  a  humani¬ 
tarian  Ebionism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Gnosticism 
on  the  other.  That  Jesus  is  God  from  the  begin¬ 
ning, — eternally  God, — was  his  answer  to  those 
who  would  detract  from  the  Divine  dignity  of 


Jesus.  Again,  by  his  doctrine  of  Sonship,  the 
application  of  the  thought  of  generation  ^  to  the 
relation  of  God  the  Father  to  Christ  the  Son,  _St. 
John  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  expression 
‘Logos,’  which  represented  a  well-known  philo¬ 
sophical  conception  long  current  in  the  East  and 
among  the  later  Platonists  and  Stoics,  while  the 
speculations  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  School 
had  brought  it  into  still  greater  prominence. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ  as  Logos 
is  the  Revealer  of  the  Father,  not  as  Philo  and 
others  imagined,  as  being  an  ‘  emanation,’  an  out¬ 
flow  from  the  Inaccessible  Deity,  a  shadowy 
existence  to  be  described  only  by  analogies  and 
metaphors,  or  by  mere  negations,  but  as  being 
the  Son  of  God,  who  shared. the  Divine  nature 
and  glory,  One  who  came  at  the  Father’s  bidding 
to  do  the  Father’s  will.  What  that  mysterious 
‘  begetting  ’  meant,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Son  of 
God  was  Son  of  God,  John  did  not  attempt  to 
explain.  To  him  it  was  a  Divine  mystery  which 
none  could  penetrate.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  forth  His  Son, 
sharer  of  His  Divine  nature,  for  that  world’s  sal¬ 
vation.  Thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
John,  Jesus  ‘is  p,ovoyevps,  the  Only  -  begotten,  as 
Logos  ;  He  appears  as  /j.ovoyevijs  through  the  In¬ 
carnation  ’  (Beyschlag). 

2.  Again,  in  all  four  Gospels  the  idea  of  beget¬ 
ting  is  applied  in  an  official  or  Messianic  sense  in 
connexion  with  Christ’s  actual  appearing  among 
men  and  with  His  redemptive  mission.  The  three 
Synoptists  record  the  Divine  proclamation  with 
which,  at  the  Baptism,  the  first  stage  of  Christ’s 
ministry  was  solemnly  inaugurated  :  ‘  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ’  (Mt  317 1|). 
The  same  Evangelists  testify  to  the  events  of  the 
Transfiguration,  when  again  the  voice  from  heaven 
addressed  the  disciples  in  similar  language,  as  if  to 
inaugurate  the  final  stage  of  Christ’s  ministry 
(Mt  175 1|).  In  the  latter  case  the  addition  of  the 
words  ‘hear  ye  him’  to  the  original  form  of  the 
Divine  testimony  would  naturally  suggest  to  per¬ 
sons  familiar,  as  the  disciples  probably  were,  with 
the  current  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps  27,  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  decree  there  spoken  of, 
which  constituted  the  subject  of  the  prophecy 
King  of  God’s  people,  having  a  Divine  right  to 
their  loyalty  and  obedience.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
this  official  aspect  of  the  idea  of  begetting  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Christ  is  expressed  in  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  One  sent  of 
God,  and  by  that  mission  brought  into  a  new  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  and  to  mankind.  That  ‘sanctifica¬ 
tion  ’  and  that  ‘sending’  of  which  He  speaks  (1036) 
correspond  to  the  begetting  referred  to  by  the 
Psalmist,  though  in  this  case  they  point  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  not,  as  in  Ro  l4,  to  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  In  illustration  of  this  we  may  compare  with 
the  passages  already  quoted  in  another  connexion 
(Jn  317  638,4S,6S)  such  utterances  as  these:  ‘I  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  came  forth  from  God  ;  neither  came  I 
of  myself,  but  he  sent  me’  (842) ;  ‘  Ye  have  believed 
that  I  came  out  from  God  ...  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world  ’  (1627- 28). 

‘  Sending  forth  ’  and  ‘  coming  forth  ’  appear,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  have  been  favourite 
expressions  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  with  which  to 
describe  His  Messianic  commission,  and  that  act 
of  Divine  grace  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  genesis 
of  the  New  Dispensation— the  reign  of  ‘grace  and 
truth  ’  inaugurated  by  Christ  as  Messiah ;  as  St. 
John  himself  laid  special  stress  upon  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos  as  an  event  which  meant  the 
manifestation  of  that  ‘life’  (l4)  which  ‘was  the 
light  of  men.’  The  thought  is  the  same.  The 
plea — coming  from  heaven,  being  sent  of  God — is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  ‘  became  flesh.’ 
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In  this  Messianic  sense,  then,  the  thought  of  ‘  beget¬ 
ting’  may  fitly  apply  to  the  beginning  of  Christ’s 
manifestation  in  history. 

3.  The  third  aspect  is  the  spiritual  or  ethical. 
In  Christ,  as  the  Only-begotten,  the  proofs  of  the 
Divine  Sonship  are  found  in  His  absolute  sinless¬ 
ness  (Jn  846),  in  that  He  did  alway  those  things 
which  pleased  God  (829);  that  there  was  perfect  har¬ 
mony  between  Christ  and  the  Father  in  all  things, 
in  willing  and  in  working,  and  in  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  habitually  conscious  of  the  Father’s  presence, 
so  that  during  the  season  of  His  sorest  trial,  when 
He  was  deserted  by  His  disciples,  He  was  ‘not 
alone,  for  the  Father  was  with  him  ’  ( Jn  1632).  This 
aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  idea  of  *  begetting,’  being  the 
toint  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  be- 
ievers  is  linked  on  to  that  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  in  this  connexion  that  St.  John 
introduces  at  once  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
W  ord  made  flesh,  and  that  of  the  regeneration  of 
believers.  The  two  thoughts  are  indeed,  in  the 
Prologue  and  elsewhere,  so  closely  related  that  the 
one  almost  imperceptibly  shades  off  into  the  other. 
Thus  (l12)  we  read,  ‘As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  ’ ; 
(v.13)  ‘  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God.’  At  this  point  the  Evangelist  proceeds  at 
once  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Logos.  As  has  been  remarked,  ‘the 
subject  of  the  yovoyevys  is  introduced  only  after  we 
have  learned  what  is  involved  in  the  thought  of 
believers  becoming  children  of  God.’  The  same 
idea  of  the  relation  between  the  Divine  descent 
of  Christ,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
the  sonship  of  believers,  is  noted  and  emphasized 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (in  which  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  John’s  Gospel  on  this  subject  is  worked  out 
in  greater  detail),  as  when  we  read,  ‘If  ye  know 
that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  him  ’  ( 1  Jn  229) ;  and 
again,  ‘  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God’  (39).  The  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  His  Divine  setting  apart 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Father’s  will,  the 
absolute  oneness  of  Father  and  Son  in  respect  of 
will  and  of  work,  and  the  mystery  of  Christ’s 
miraculous  entrance  into  the  world,  being  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are, 
throughout  the  Gospel  of  John,  treated  as  ana¬ 
logues  of  the  regeneration  which  must  be  wrought 
out  in  the  heart  and  life  of  all  who  would  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  those  expressions 
which,  in  the  case  of  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Word, 
or  in  the  case  of  believers  who  share  the  life  and 
the  grace  of  Christ,  speak  of  a  Divine  begetting, 
of  a  birth  from  above,  of  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit,  ‘denote  a  new  commencement  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  life,  traceable  back  to  a  (creative)  operation 
of  God.’ 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lexicon ,  s.vv.;  H.  Holtz- 
mann,  Lehrbuch  der  Neutest.  Theologie,  i.  p.  436 ;  commentaries 
of  Alford,  Meyer,  etc. ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  pp.  68 if.,  242,  ii. 
p.  46 ;  Dorner,  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  Div.  t.  vol.  i.  p.  53  ff. ;  Reuss,  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  p.  416 ff.;  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  ad  loc.  [J  J]  CURRIE. 

BEGGAR.— Though  beggars  are  seldom  spoken 
of  in  the  Gospel  narratives  (Mt  2030'34;  cf.  Mk 
lO48'88,  Lk  1836"13,  Jn  91'41,  and  Lk  1619-31  parable  of 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus),  they  undoubtedly  formed 
a  considerable  class  in  the  Gospel  age.*  This  is 

*  As  equivalents  for  ‘beg,’  ‘beggar’  of  EV,  we  find  two  radi¬ 
cally  different  words  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels — on  the  one 
hand,  the  verbs  rpowriu  (Mk  104«,  Lk  18:»),  ireuriu  (Lk  1(P),  and 


evident  both  from  the  references  to  almsgiving  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  from  the  mention 
of  beggars  in  connexion  with  places  of  a  public 
character:  the  entrance  to  Jericho  (Mt  2030  and 
parallels),  a  city  through  which  so  many  pilgrims 
went  at  festival  seasons,  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
men’s  houses  (Lk  1620),  and  the  gates  of  the  temple 
(Ac  32). 

The  prevalence  of  the  beggar  class  was  due  to 
various  causes  besides  indolence — to  the  want  of 
any  system  of  poor  relief,  to  the  ignorance  of 
proper  medical  remedies  for  common  diseases  like 
ophthalmia,  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  Pales¬ 
tine  under  the  Romans  owing  to  cruel  and  excessive 
taxation.  (For  the  last,  see  Hausrath,  History 
of  NT  Times,  vol.  i.  188  [Eng.  tr. ,  Williams  & 
Norgate]).  Edersheim  thinks  that  the  beggar’s 
appeal  for.  alms  may  have  been  enforced  by  some 
such  cry  as  ‘  Gain  merit  by  me,’  ‘  O  tender-hearted, 
by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  own  benefit  ’  ( Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  178).  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  no  beggar  is  recorded  to  have  en¬ 
forced  his  appeal  to  Christ  by  any  reference  to  the 
merit  to  be  gained  by  a  favourable  response  to  his 
appeal  (though  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  appeal  of  a  blind  beggar  to 
one  who  had  power  to  restore  his  sight  would 
naturally  differ  from  his  attitude  to  those  from 
whom  he  merely  sought  an  alms).  It  is  also 
observable  that  the  begging  ‘  saint  ’  of  Moham¬ 
medan  countries  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels. 

The  remark  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the  parable 
(Lk  163) — ‘  To  beg  I  am  ashamed  ’ — favours  the 
conclusion  that  begging,  under  any  circumstances, 
was  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  mode  of  existence, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  indolent,  was  condemned  as 
strongly  by  public  opinion  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Sir  4028'30). 

Literature. — The  standard  Lives  of  Christ ;  G.  M.  Mackie’s 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs;  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  ; 
cf.  Day’s  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews. 

Morison  Bryce. 

BELIEF. — Belief  is  the  mental  action,  condition, 
or  habit  of  trusting  in  or  confiding  in  a  person  or 
a  thing.  Trust,  confidence,  reliance,  dependence, 
faith  are  from  this  point  of  view  aspects  of  belief. 
More  narrowly  considered,  belief  is  the  mental 
acceptance  of  a  proposition,  statement,  or  fact  or. 
the  testimony  of  another,  or  on  the  ground  of 
authority.  The  fact  may  be  beyond  our  observa¬ 
tion,  or  the  statement  beyond  our  powers  of  verifi¬ 
cation,  yet  we  may  believe  that  Britain  is  an  island 
though  we  may  never  have  sailed  round  it,  and  we 
may  believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
proves  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  all  the  phases 
or  aspects  of  belief,  or  to  trace  the  history  of 
opinion  on  the  question.  It  is  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  practical 
reference.  But  we  may  only  indicate  the  main 
outline  of  it  in  both  respects.  The  contributions 
towards  the  right  understanding  of  the  province 
and  character  of  belief  in  more  recent  years  have 
been  of  great  value.  Recent  psychology  has 
become  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  problem,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  writers 
as  Bain,  James,  Stout,  Baldwin,  and  others  it  has 
received  a  treatment  which  may  be  described  as 
adequate.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  name  of  Dr. 
James  Ward,  whose  work  in  this  relation  is  of  the 
highest  merit.  These  have  endeavoured  to  mark 

the  noun  <rpo<r«.ir>x  (Jn  98  Revised  Text);  on  the  other,  the  adj. 
rroixii  (Lk  1620’ 22).  In  the  former  case  the  root  idea  is  that  of 
asking  (tclriu),  while  rrojxof  suggests  the  cringing  or  crouching 
(tri -utrirui)  of  a  beggar.  But  srra %k  is  the  ordinary  NT  word  for 
‘  poor,’  whether  in  the  sense  of  needy  (Mt  1921)  or  humble  (Mt  5s). 
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off  the  field  of  belief,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  mental  states.  Is  it  active  or  passive  ?  Is  it 
a  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
feeling  ?  or  is  it  a  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  in¬ 
telligence  ?  or  is  it  something  which  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  action  ?  and  is  it  a  result  of  the  ‘  will  to  be¬ 
lieve  ’  ?  Weighty  names  may  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  each  of  these  views.  But  before  the  question  is 
asked  to  what  sphere  of  human  nature  belief  is  to 
be  assigned,  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be 
settled.  Are  we  to  give  the  name  of  belief  to 
every  mental  state  which  relates  to  an  object? 
Is  every  state  of  consciousness  which  arises  in 
response  to  a  stimulus  and  in  relation  to  an  object 
to  be  described  as  a  state  of  belief  ?  Can  we  say 
we  believe  in  our  sensations  as  we  say  we  believe 
in  our  reasoned  conclusions?  The  state  of  the 
question  may  be  set  forth  most  vividly  in  two 
characteristic  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  belief. 
Hume  says :  ‘  A  belief  may  be  most  accurately 
described  as  a  lively  idea  related  to  or  associated 
with  a  present  impression.’  Professor  Stout  says : 
‘  All  belief  involves  objective  control  of  subjective 
activity’  (Manual  of  Psychology,  ii.  544). 

According  to  Hume,  ‘  an  opinion  or  belief  is 
nothing  but  an  idea  that  is  different  from  a 
fiction,  not  in  the  nature  or  in  the  order  of  its 
parts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being  conceived. 
But  when  I  would  explain  this  manner,  I  scarce 
find  any  word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but  am 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  one’s  feeling,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  perfect  notion  of  this  operation 
of  the  mind.  An  idea  assented  to  feels  different 
from  a  fictitious  idea  that  the  fancy  presents  to 
us  ;  and  this  feeling  I  endeavour  to  explain  by 
calling  it  a  superior  force,  or  vivacity,  or  solidity 
or  firmness,  or  steadiness’  (Hume’s  Works,  i.  397  f.. 
Green’s  ed. ).  The  description  of  belief  given  by 
Hume  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  that 
‘objective  control  of  subjective  activity’  which, 
according  to  Professor  Stout,  is  the  mark  of  all 
belief.  A  closer  examination  of  Hume’s  state¬ 
ment  enables  us  to  see  that  the  superior  force  or 
vivacity  of  a  belief  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
manner  of  conceiving  it,  but  to  a  certain  coercive¬ 
ness  which  fact  has  and  which  a  fancy  has  not. 
The  feeling  of  belief  is  not  a  gratuitous  addition 
made  by  the  mind  to  the  experience,  it  is  dictated 
by  the  fact  itself. 

Without  entering  into  the  discussion  in  any 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to 
say  that  all  belief  in  the  first  place  is  teleological, 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  make  itself 
at  home  in  the  world  in  which  it  has  to  live.  This 
general  description  includes  the  naive  uncritical 
belief  of  the  child,  and  the  reasoned  critical  belief 
of  the  mature  man.  In  its  simplicity  it  is  a  pos¬ 
tulate.  It  may  be  almost  called  an  instinct,  an 
expectation  that  the  world  will  afford  to  man  a 
place  in  which  to  live  and  grow  and  work.  Be  the 
origin  and  character  of  instinct  what  they  may,  be 
they  due  to  original  endowment  or  to  the  accumu¬ 
lated  and  transmitted  inheritance  of  the  race,  yet 
the  instincts  are  there,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  enable 
life  to  act  before  individual  experience  has  had 
time  to  work.  Our  organic  nature  is  related  to  its 
environment,  and  it  postulates  an  environment 
with  which  it  can  interact.  Thus  all  our  organic 
instincts  which  find  expression  in  appropriate  acts, 
such  as  sucking,  eating,  moving  our  limbs  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  stimulus,  and  so  on,  are  called  into 
action  on  the  presentation  of  their  appropriate 
objects.  Action  begets  belief,  and  belief  is  again 
the  mental  situation  which  leads  to  further  action. 
At  the  outset  belief  is  dominated  by  our  practical 
needs.  In  truth,  the  new  school  of  Humanism 
holds  that  all  activities  whatsoever  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  practical  needs  of  man,  and  by 
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the  emphasis  it  has  laid  on  this  aspect  it  has 
called  attention  to  a  factor  of  human  experience 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  belief  is  to  be 
explained,  in  the  first  place  at  all  events,  from  its 
function  in  relation  to  the  practical  needs  of  man. 
And  all  through  the  experience  of  man,  belief  is 
an  expression  of  human  need,  and  is  the  demand 
which  a  living  creature  makes  on  the  Universe  for 
a  place  to  live  in,  to  grow  in,  and  to  furnish  itself 
with  what  shall  satisfy  its  need.  Thus  the  initial 
postulate  of  belief  is  that  it  is  in  a  world  in  which 
it  may  make  itself  at  home,  and  the  final  demand 
of  belief  in  developed  humanity  is  that  it  shall 
find  itself  in  a  rational,  intelligible  world,  in  which 
its  ideals  of  unity,  intelligibility,  beauty,  and 
worth  may  and  will  find  their  realization. 

Our  beliefs,  then,  in  their  generality  are  our 
postulates.  They  set  forth  our  expectations,  our 
desires,  our  wishes.  They  proceed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  our  needs  are  related  to  reality,  and  that 
reality  has  a  way  of  satisfying  our  needs.  In  all 
belief  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  risk.  We  may 
mistake  our  real  needs,  and  we  may  make  mistakes 
as  to  the  nature  of  reality.  But  the  postulate  is 
there  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  to  believe  that  a 
thing  exists  is  to  act  as  if  it  existed.  To  believe 
that  the  properties  of  a  thing  are  so  and  so,  is  to  act 
on  that  supposition.  Thus,  apart  from  any  theory, 
we  all  postulate  a  kind  of  uniformity  of  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  axioms  are  pos¬ 
tulates.  They  are  unavoidable  assumptions. 
Students  of  science  are  familiar  with  these.  We 
do  not  at  present  raise  the  question  whether  the 
universal  formulae  of  science  are  more  than  pos¬ 
tulates.  They  are  postulates,  and  are  demands 
which  our  nature  makes  on  the  Universe. 

Our  postulates,  however,  may  mislead ;  they  may 
be  unwarrantable,  and  not  unavoidable.  Along, 
therefore,  with  the  predisposition  to  believe  in 
the  reality  and  modes  of  being  of  the  objects  of 
experience,  there  goes  the  necessity  of  verification, 
criticism,  and  investigation.  For  postulates  may 
be  too  readily  made.  Passing  needs  may  be  taken 
for  permanent,  and  beliefs  may  be  based  on  wrong 
impressions.  Subjective  hopes  or  fears  may  ob¬ 
jectify  their  objects,  and  attribute  reality  to 
objects  which  have  none.  Thus  we  have  beliefs 
which  are  irresistible  and  unavoidable.  They  are 
absolutely  based  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  are  the  assumptions  without  which 
experience  is  impossible.  Students  of  Kant  will 
readily  recognize  them.  They  lie  at  the  basis  of 
our  life  and  activity,  they  are  acted  on  before  we 
are  conscious  of  them,  and  when  they  arise  into 
clear  consciousness  we  recognize  that  they  are 
unavoidable  and  inevitable.  In  like  manner  there 
are  other  principles  arising  out  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  external  world  which  strike  us  as  in¬ 
evitable  and  unavoidable.  To  enumerate  these 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

Between  the  necessary  and  universal  beliefs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  practical  necessity  which 
coerces  our  beliefs  on  the  other  hand,  there  lies  a 
wide  field  of  beliefs,  the  validity  of  which  depends 
on  our  ability  to  sift,  examine,  and  criticise  them. 
The  process  of  sifting  and  criticism  is  coextensive 
with  experience.  Man  is  ever  sifting  his  beliefs, 
is  ever  criticising  them,  and  is,  more  or  less,  suc¬ 
cessfully  active  in  the  endeavour  to  make  them 
correspond  with  reality  as  he  is  able  to  apprehend 
and  conceive  reality.  He  ventures  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  his  inward 
nature  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives ;  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  constancy  in  things,  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  things  will  remain  constant.  He  makes  the 
venture,  and  the  venture  is  justified,  and  his  faith 
increases  as  his  expectation  is  verified.  Beginning 
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with  the  need  to  live  and  to  make  himself  at  home 
in  the  world,  going  on  to  satisfy  his  dominant  and 
controlling  need  to  obtain  some  mastery  of  the 
world,  he  reaches  the  time  when  he  pursues  know¬ 
ledge  for  its  own  sake,  and,  in  a  disinterested 
manner,  seeks  to  obtain  a  consistent  and  complete 
view  of  the  scheme  of  things.  So  the  sciences, 
the  philosophies,  the  poesies  of  the  world  arise, 
and  all  the  manifold  works  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  beliefs  of  man  can,  as  we  see,  be  looked  at  as 
movements  of  the  human  spirit  arising  out  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Our 
account  of  the  matter  would  be  most  imperfect  were 
we  to  confine  our  attention  to  man  considered  only 
as  an  individual.  Belief  is  largely  a  social  product. 
The  working  beliefs  of  the  civilized  man  are 
largely  due  to  inheritance.  Without  entering  on 
the  mysterious  question  of  heredity,  and  without 
inquiry  into  the  amount  or  quality  of  our  organic 
inheritance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  working  beliefs  arise  out  of  our  social 
environment,  and  out  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  society  around  us. 
The  language  we  learn  to  speak  is  the  registration 
of  the  beliefs  of  those  who  made  and  used  it ;  it 
tells  the  meaning  which  men  found  in  the  world 
and  in  their  own  life.  It  throbs  with  the  life  of 
all  the  past,  is  directive  of  the  life  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  We  learn  the  meanings  as  we 
learn  to  speak,  and  the  meanings  of  those  who 
speak  to  us  become  our  meanings.  Our  beliefs 
and  our  meanings  belong  together.  And  ere  we 
know  it,  we  are  furnished  with  a  working  body  of 
beliefs  which  mainly  represent  the  experience  of 
our  ancestors.  As  we  speak  with  the  accent  of  the 
family  and  the  district,  as  our  voices  repeat  the 
swing  and  cadence  of  the  sentence,  so  we  take 
over  also  the  beliefs  which  sway  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  we  live.  It  is  a  mixed  inheritance 
which  we  receive  and  actively  appropriate. 
Beliefs  unsifted,  uncriticized,  results  of  prejudice 
often,  often  of  superstition,  form  part  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  we  receive.  And  the  mind  assents  readily 
enough  to  the  strange  amalgam.  For  behind  the 
beliefs  are  the  trust  which  the  young  have  in  the 
old,  and  the  natural  homage  which  they  yield  to 
experience. 

Tlie  persistence  of  beliefs  from  age  to  age  is 
itself  a  proof  that  they  have  a  certain  correspond¬ 
ence  with  reality.  As  all  belief  is  a  venture  and  a 
risk,  failure  to  realize  an  expectation  is  a  question¬ 
ing  of  its  validity,  and  gives  occasion  for  inquiry. 
Thus  belief  is  always  under  the  criticism  of 
reality,  and  the  stress  of  circumstance  and  the 
strain  of  living  compel  us  to  revise  our  beliefs  and 
strive  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  facts. 
It  is  a  process  that  never  ends  ;  and  as  experience 
widens  and  knowledge  grows,  the  circle  of  our 
beliefs  may  contract  in  one  direction  and  expand 
in  another.  Beliefs  may  take  the  rank  of  universal 
and  necessary  convictions,  or  they  may  be  classed 
as  merely  probable,  or  may  sink  to  the  level  of 
bare  possibility.  Our  postulates  may  pass  into  the 
region  of  certainty,  or  may  have  to  be  abandoned 
as  mere  possibilities. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  perhaps  the  most  striking  factor  in  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  belief  is  that  of  trust  in  a 
person.  Into  this  state  of  mind  many  elements 
enter.  The  earliest  manifestation  of  belief  among 
human  beings  is  that  which  we  call  Animism,  or 
the  belief  that  all  things  have  an  inward  life,  and 
have  their  own  nature  and  activity.  A  spirit 
dwells  in  all  objects,  whether  it  is  in  them  origin¬ 
ally,  or  has  been  put  into  them  by  some  process  or 
act.  Crude  as  this  belief  is,  it  yet  has  in  it  the 
germs  of  growth,  and  by  refinement  of  its  terms 
and  by  the  removal  of  its  grosser  elements  it  has 


become  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  the  higher 
philosophy  of  to-day.  What  is  the  Hegelian  con¬ 
ception  of  the  final  correspondence  of  thought  and 
reality,  but  a  higher  form  of  the  original  belief  of 
man  that  the  world  around  him,  and  the  objects 
with  which  he  came  into  contact,  had  a  thought 
and  meaning  in  them  akin  to  those  which  he  found 
in  himself  ?  It  were  an  easy  task  to  extend  this 
observation  to  other  philosophies,  but  space 
forbids. 

Animism  itself  was  a  form  of  belief  which  came 
to  higher  issues  in  the  social  intercourse  of  man 
with  man.  The  belief  which  man  came  to  hold  as 
to  the  animistic  character  of  all  objects  whatsoever 
attained  to  vividness  and  certainty  when  applied 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  this  sphere  there  was  cer¬ 
tainty,  for  was  there  not  the  interchange  of  in¬ 
fluence,  of  feeling  and  thought,  between  himself 
and  his  fellows  ?  Mutual  help,  power  of  working 
together,  concerted  action  with  friends  and  against 
enemies,  the  need  of  increased  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  of  life,  all  conspired  to  raise  belief  in 
one’s  fellow-men  to  a  dominant  height.  Out  of 
this  social  co-operation  have  arisen  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  the  philosophies,  and  especially  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  civilized  life.  But  in  considering  the 
rise  and  growth  of  these  achievements  of  human 
life,  we  must  always  remember  that  they  are  the 
outcome  of  the  striving  of  conscious  beings.  This 
has  been  so  well  put  by  Professor  Villa  that  we 
quote  his  statement. 

‘  The  mainspring  of  the  mental  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  species  thus  consists  in  two  contrary  forces,  on  whose 
equilibrium  both  individual  and  social  progress  depend.  One — 
namely,  “  imitation  ” — is  a  conservative,  the  other—"  invention  ” 
— is  a  progressive  force.  The  former  corresponds  to  biological 
heredity,  and  is  responsible  for  social  and  individual  habits  and 
instincts  ;  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  biological  law  of  varia¬ 
tions,  and  finds  its  highest  expression  in  “genius."  The 
naturalistic  and  positive  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  social  development  as  a  purely 
natural  and  unconscious  evolution,  and  omitted  accordingly  to 
take  these  two  forces  into  consideration.  Instead  of  considering 
social  institutions,  ideas,  and  phenomena  as  spontaneous  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  nameless  multitude,  modern  Psychology  rightly 
considers  them  the  outcome  of  individual  genius,  subsequently 
consolidated,  diffused,  and  preserved  for  the  whole  species  by 
imitation.  This  idea,  admirably  developed  by  Tarde,  on  which 
Baldwin  founds  his  studies  of  social  Psychology,  has  transformed 
the  theories  which  were  current  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
the  collective  mind,  which  is  thus  presented  in  the  light  of  a 
conscious,  and  not  of  an  unconscious  evolution  like  that  ol 
geological  phenomena.  Genius,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  degeneration,  a  violation  of  the  natural  and  conserva¬ 
tive  law  of  heredity,  but  as  the  integrating  factor  of  the  latter, 
expressive  of  variation,  impulse,  and  motion,  as  a  dynamic 
force,  without  which  evolution  itself  would  be  impossible  ’ 
(< Contemporary  Psychology,  by  Guido  Villa,  Eng.  tr.  p.  256). 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its 
revenges,  and  the  uniform  tradition  of  history 
as  to  the  influence  of  great  personalities  on  the 
race  is  being  justified  by  modern  Psychology.  In 
this  tradition  every  movement  of  advance  was 
ascribed  to  great  men.  Advances  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  control  of  nature,  the  making  of  tools,  the 
use  of  fire,  the  sowing  of  grain,  and  so  on,  are* 
in  the  tradition  of  the  race  ascribed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  men.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  founders  of  cities,  the  makers 
of  laws,  the  founders  or  the  reformers  of  religions, 
and  the  framers  of  institutions.  The  19th  cent,  was 
celebrated  for  its  endeavours  to  disintegrate  great 
men,  to  minimize  their  influence,  and  to  trace 
great  historic  movements  to  a  process  and  not  to  a 
lerson.  How  much  influence  this  predilection  has 
lad  on  historic  criticism  we  shall  not  here  inquire. 
But  in  the  light  of  modern  Psychology,  perhaps, 
Itomulus,  Nuina  Pompilius,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
many  others  may  be  looked  at  as  real  persons, 
benefactors  of  the  race,  whose  names  represent 
real  forces  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
Perhaps  modem  Psychology  may  help  men  to 
have  some  real  apprehension  of  Moses,  as  ancient 
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Psychology  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  disintegra¬ 
tion. 

In  the  sphere  of  religious  belief  we  have  clear 
and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  weight  and 
influence  of  personality  in  the  shaping  of  belief, 
and  in  the  advance  of  men  to  clearer  thought  and 
purer  embodiment  of  the  religious  ideals.  It  has 
been  through  tlie  striving,  the  toil,  the  agony  of 
great  men  that  the  ideals  of  religion  have  attained 
to  form  and  reality.  To  them  it  was  given  to  toil 
for  the  race,  and  the  vision  they  saw  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  they  won  became  the 
inheritance  of  other  men,  and  through  them  were 
conserved  for  the  good  of  the  race.  Nor  is  it  the 
fact  that  the  work  and  influence  of  great  person¬ 
alities  on  other  persons  have  been  of  a  narrow  and 
cramping  kind.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  religious 
truth  we  possess  may  be  traced  back  to  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  insight  of  great  men, 
just  as  every  great  discovery  of  science  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  some  great  historic  name.  This  personal 
element  in  our  belief  is  of  universal  validity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  those  religions  which  have 
had  a  personal  founder  have  become  universal,  or 
at  least  international.  For,  after  all,  personality 
is  our  highest  category  of  thought  and  life. 

Belief  in  great  personalities  may  be  historically 
and  scientifically  vindicated.  They  were  needed 
to  make  the  new  departure,  they  were  the  first  to 
see  the  vision,  they  made  the  discovery,  or  thought 
out  the  truth ;  but  those  unfitted  to  be  pioneers 
may  be  quite  able  to  think  over  again  what  is 
made  plain  to  them  by  him  who  was  the  first  to 
think  out  that  truth.  The  insight  of  a  great  man 
may  be  verified  by  the  experience  of  other  men. 
In  fact,  we  have  daily  illustrations  of  this  in  our 
own  experience.  We  use  telephones,  we  drive  by 
means  of  steam  or  electricity,  we  command  nature 
by  using  the  means  which  others  have  placed  at 
our  disposal,  though  we  may  not  have  the  power 
of  making  these  discoveries.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Kant  opened  out  paths  on  which  the  feet  of  others 
may  safely  tread,  and  we  may  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  vision  of  Dante,  and  rejoice  in  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  Shakespeare,  though  these  would  have 
remained  undiscovered  countries  had  not  those 
great  personalities  opened  the  gates  of  entrance 
to  us. 

Yet  the  man  in  the  street  has  something  in 
common  with  the  greatest  and  the  highest.  If  he 
cannot  initiate  he  may  imitate,  and  if  he  cannot 
make  the  discovery  he  may  appreciate  and  act  on 
it  when  it  has  been  made.  For  in  the  long-run  the 
achievements  of  great  men  in  any  sphere,  just  in 
iroportion  to  their  truth  and  value,  turn  out  to 
lave  elements  of  permanent  value.  Though  the 
discoveries  of  a  person,  they  have  no  mere  personal 
value.  They  are  objective,  and  because  objective 
they  may  become  the  possession  of  every  man. 
We  have  spoken  up  to  this  point  of  the  work  of 
•  great  personalities  only  so  far  as  that  work  was  a 
help  towards  the  discovery  of  truth  and  a  help  to 
life.  Belief  in  them,  trust  in  them,  is  thus  far 
justified.  But  no  great  personality  answers  to  the 
ideal  of  greatness  in  all  the  aspects  of  greatness. 
Great  men  have  had  their  limitations,  and  great¬ 
ness  from  one  point  of  view  has  been  accompanied 
with  littleness  in  other  respects.  The  leaders  of 
men  have  had  their  limitations.  Some  have  been 
great  in  action,  some  in  thought,  some  in  inven¬ 
tion,  some  in  power  of  poetic  or  prophetic  vision, 
and  some  in  other  ways.  Others  have  been  great  in 
gathering  into  a  system  the  results  of  the  work  of 
former  generations,  and  have  thus  marked  out  the 
stage  to  which  humanity  has  come.  But  the 
limitations  of  great  men  have  had  their  effect,  and 
their  achievements  may  come  to  hinder  and  not 
to  help  progress.  In  all  spheres  of  human  thought 


and  action  this  has  been  true,  and  the  imitative 
mind  of  man  has  striven  to  live  in  formula}  which 
have  become  outworn  and  effete.  There  has  been 
also  imitation  of  great  men  in  those  aspects  of 
their  activity  in  which  they  were  not  good  or 
great.  Illustrations  of  these  facts  abound,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  at  length. 

But  trust  in  personality  as  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  of  human  progress  and  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  in  belief  is  justified  notwithstanding.  It 
alone  can  give  the  enthusiasm  which  confronts 
difficulties,  the  personal  devotion  and  love  which 
make  men  willing  to  live  and  die  for  a  great  cause. 
The  great  epochs  of  human  life,  the  times  which 
stand  out  in  history  as  full  of  heroic  endeavour,  of 
far-reaching  aspiration,  and  of  substantial  gain  for 
other  ages,  have  been  pre-eminently  periods  of 
abounding  trust  in  great  ideals  ;  and  these  ideals 
appear  in  all  their  grandeur  as  embodied  in  some 
great  personality.  The  imitative  mind  found  its 
ideal  embodied  in  the  great  man  of  its  time  ;  and 
was  touched  as  with  a  flame,  and  followed  on 
and  became  greater  than  it  knew.  The  great 
personality  became  for  the  lesser  men  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  ideal  they  had  ever  known  ; 
and  they,  so  far  as  they  saw  it,  embodied  it  in 
their  own  action  and  character,  and  wrought  it  so 
far  into  the  very  constitution  of  humanity.  So 
the  vision  grew ;  and  as  one  personality  after 
another  revealed  to  men  the  possible  synthesis  of 
the  ideal  greatness  of  a  perfect  personality,  men 
were  educated  to  perceive  what  they  ought  to 
demand  in  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  personality  in 
whom  they  might  completely  and  absolutely  trust. 

In  the  perfect  personality  in  whom  man  may 
absolutely  trust  all  kinds  of  ideals  must  meet,  and 
be  harmonized  in  a  perfect  unity.  That  is  the 
postulate  of  the  nature  of  man.  And  each  part  of 
man’s  complex  nature  makes  its  own  demand  and 
contributes  its  own  share  towards  the  realization 
of  the  ideal.  Our  intelligent  nature  demands 
unity  and  intelligibility  in  the  Universe,  and  in 
Him  in  whom  the  Universe  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being.  Our  moral  nature  demands  its 
ideal  of  perfect  goodness,  righteousness,  and  holi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  to  give  us  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
reverence  towards  that  which  is  above  us,  love 
towards  all  that  helps  and  sustains  us,  and  bene¬ 
volence  towards  all  that  needs  our  help.  The 
aesthetic  nature  furnishes  its  ideal  of  perfect 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  demands  that  reality 
shall  meet  this  as  it  meets  every  other  demand. 
The  heart  demands  goodness  and  love,  and  furnishes 
in  its  own  action  the  type  of  what  it  demands. 
The  Christian  belief  is  that  all  these  ideals  meet 
and  are  realized  in  God.  It  is  the  business  of 
Theism  to  show  how  these  ideals  are  realized  in 
God,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  metaphysician, 
the  ethicist,  the  sestheticist,  and  the  poet  to  show 
how  the  various  ideals  converge  to  the  one  great 
ideal  whom  we  reverently  call  God.  Our  intel¬ 
lectual,  ethical,  spiritual,  artistic,  and  emotional 
ideals  agree,  must  agree,  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
harmony  of  life  and  fulness  of  being.  We  repeat 
again  that  these  are  our  needs,  and  our  needs  have 
their  roots  in  reality,  and  reality  does  not  dis¬ 
appoint  us. 

Is  there  a  Personality  who  can  be  to  all  men 
what  some  personalities  have  been  to  some  men 
and  to  some  nations?  Is  there  one  who  can  be  to 
all  nations  what  the  national  heroes  have  been  to 
articular  peoples,  one  who  can  embody  their 
ighest  ideals,  and  who  can  so  react  on  them  as  to 
make  them  work  out  these  ideals  in  themselves  ? 
That  is  the  claim  which  history  makes  for  Christ, 
which  Christians  make  for  Him,  and  which  they 
believe  has  been  verified  in  human  experience  by 
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all  who  have  trusted  and  followed  Him.  He  Him¬ 
self  makes  the  claim  :  ‘  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life’  (Jn  146).  St.  Paul  makes  it  for  Him  : 
‘  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  hidden’  (Col  23).  This  is  not  the  place 
to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  claim  of  Christ  to  the 
reverence  and  trust  of  all  men,  nor  to  set  forth 
His  ability  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  nature 
and  to  satisfy  all  our  ideals.  It  would  take  many 
treatises  to  do  that  work,  instead  of  one  brief 
article.  But  the  scope  of  the  proof  may  be  indi¬ 
cated.  First,  as  to  the  demands  which  our  needs 
make  on  Christ ;  and,  second,  as  to  His  ability  to 
meet  them.  The  main  demands  of  our  nature 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  ideals  we  have  noted 
above  :  the  demand  for  unity,  the  demand  for 
purity,  the  longing  for  beauty  and  harmony,  the 
thirst  for  love  and  goodness  and  fulness  of  life. 
The  demand  for  unity,  and  the  belief  that  unity  is 
there,  have  led  men  on  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
world, — which  conquest  has  embodied  itself,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  in  the  sciences  and  their  practical 
applications  and  in  the  philosophies  of  the  world. 
The  demand  for  beauty  and  harmony,  and  its  result 
in  the  poetries,  arts,  and  beautiful  human  construc¬ 
tions,  and  in  increasing  appreciations  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Universe  ;  the  demand  for  goodness,  right¬ 
eousness,  love,  which  has  embodied  itself  in  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  world,  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  faith  of  man  in  the  unity,  beauty, 
goodness,  and  worth  of  reality,  and  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments  are  tributes  to  the  validity  of  his  faith. 

But  the  needs  of  man  make  this  claim  on  the 
perfect  human  personality.  We  need  One  who 
can  reveal  to  us  what  human  life  ought  to  be  and 
what  it  may  become.  We  need  One  who  gathers 
into  Himself  all  the  types  of  greatness  that  have 
ever  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  men ;  and  One 
who  has  realized  them  in  His  own  life  and  action. 
But  Ave  need  to  be  educated  and  trained  to  appreciate 
the  ideal,  for  it  may  be,  nay,  it  is,  the  reversal  of 
many  human  ideals.  Man  has  often  mistaken  his 
real  needs,  and  has  also  mistaken  the  ideals  which 
alone  can  satisfy  them.  The  first  must  become 
last  and  the  last  first.  The  intellectual,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  needs  of  man  have  sought 
satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  false  ideals,  and  have 
not  found  it.  Yet  the  needs  are  real  and  the 
search  Avas  good,  and  the  satisfaction  is  attain¬ 
able.  The  perfect  human  Personality  reveals  to 
man  how  to  show  reverence  to  what  is  above  man, 
love  to  all  his  equals,  and  benevolence  to  all  that 
is  subject  to  him.  He  has  shoAvn  it  in  His  own 
action,  and  inspires  it  in  those  Avho  trust  Him. 

Belief  in  Christ  is  thus  the  outcome  of  the 
deepest  needs  of  man’s  manifold  nature,  and  the 
prophecy  of  their  complete  satisfaction.  It  means 
also  that  there  is  a  revelation  to  man  of  Avhat  his 
real  needs  are.  It  means  instruction,  education, 
training  into  a  true  and  adequate  apprehension  of 
his  oAvn  nature  and  calling.  He  learns  from  Christ 
his  own  value  and  Avorth,  and  the  sphere  in  which 
these  may  be  realized.  He  learns  Iioav  this 
supreme  Personality  has  thought  about  him, 
cared  for  him,  suffered  for  him,  lives  for  him,  and 
is  ever  Avorking  and  striving  in  him  and  for  him. 
Then,  too,  he  learns,  as  he  trusts  Christ,  Avhat  life 
and  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  he  learns  that  it  is 
possible  through  union  with  Christ  to  live  that  life 
and  imitate  that  conduct.  For  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  part  of  our  theme  we  have  to  refer 
to  Christian  dogmatics,  and  specially  to  the  NT 
documents.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  practical 
experience  of  the  Christian  through  the  Christian 
centuries,  and  to  Avhat  it  has  felt  and  accom¬ 
plished. 

As  to  the  ability  of  Christ  to  satisfy  our  needs 
and  meet  our  ideals,  AA’e  have  just  to  make  the  same 


reference.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
cosmical  significance  of  Christ.  As  our  knowledge 
of  the  primary  revelation  of  God  is  widened  by 
the  patient  and  triumphant  labours  of  scientific 
Avorkers  through  the  ages,  Ave  find  increased 
validity  in  the  process  when  we  reflect  that  we 
are  foiloAving  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  by  whom 
every  tiling  was  made  that  Avas  made.  ‘  In  Him 
all  things  consist,’  and  our  faith  in  the  Eternal 
Logos  is  confirmed  as  we  trace  out  the  logos  of 
things.  Then  in  the  sphere  of  history  Ave  desire 
a  meaning  and  a  unity,  Ave  need  the  belief  that  a 
purpose  runs  through  the  ages,  and  Ave  find  that  of 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things; 
that  ‘God  Avas  in  Christ  reconciling  the  Avorld  to 
Himself,’  and  that  there  is  a  ministry  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  history.  Then  comes  tlie  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  Him,  in  His  perfect  grace,  love,  Avisdom, 
poAver ;  and  the  union  Avith  Him,  till  He  becomes 
the  atmosphere  Ave  breathe,  our  outlook  on  life 
and  its  possibilities,  the  source  of  all  our  strivings, 
the  goal  of  all  our  efforts ;  and  the  only  true 
description  of  it  all  is  that  Ave  are  1  in  Christ 
J  esus. 

The  correspondence  is  perfect  betAveen  our  needs 
and  their  satisfaction  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  the 
subjective  is  controlled  by  the  objective,  and  the 
coercive  poAver  of  Christ  over  the  belief  of  those 
Avho  trust  Him  is  perfect.  Much  might  be  said  on 
the  educative  poAver  of  Christ  on  man  as  to  the 
true  needs  of  man,  and  much  might  be  said  on  the 
reasonableness  of  trust  in  this  perfect  Personality ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  congruity 
of  this  belief  with  the  Avhole  nature  of  belief  in 
general,  and  to  sIioav  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  and  justify  that  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  human  mind  which  Ave  call  belief.  See, 
further,  art.  Faith. 

Literature. — The  articles  ‘Belief’  and  ‘ Psychology ’  in  the 
Encyc.  Brit.v ;  James,  Principles  of  Psychology ;  Turner, 
Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Certitude ;  Flint,  Agnosticism ;  Royce, 
The  Religious  Aspect  of  Modern  Philosophy  ;  Neivman,  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Assent  ;  Bain,  Emotions  and  the  Will,  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Science ;  Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology.  It  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  Kant  in  his  three  great  Critiques,  and  specially 
to  his  treatment  of  ‘  Glaube  ’  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason.  In  the  Avorks  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  the  reader  will  find  discussions  of  some  value. 
In  truth,  the  literature  which  in  one  form  or  other  deals  with  the 
nature  and  validity  of  belief  is  so  enormous,  that  an  exhaustive 
reference  is  out  of  the  question.  But  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief  and  to  Kidd’s  Social 
Evolution,  as  these  books  present  a  somewhat  peculiar  view  of 
the  nature  and  validity  of  belief,  specially  in  its  relation  to 
knowledge. 

As  to  belief  in  Christ  we  need  not  give  any  reference,  for  all 
the  literature  of  Christianity  would  be  relevant  here. 

J.  IVERACH. 

BELOYED. — Wherever  the  Avoid  rendered  ‘be¬ 
loved  ’  (dya-mjTos — in  9  places  AV  has  ‘  dearly  be¬ 
loved  ’  and  in  3  places  ‘  Avell-beloved  ’ ;  in  every 
case  RV  has  ‘  beloved  ’  only)  is  used  in  the  NT,  it 
seems  to  imply  a  love  deeper  and  more  intimate 
than  the  common  affections,  and  is  therefore  bat 
sparingly  employed.  In  the  Epistles  it  is  the  in¬ 
dication  of  the  inner  brotherhood,  and  its  very 
form  ‘  beloved  brethren  ’  has  passed  into  every 
liturgy.  St.  Paul  uses  it  to  distinguish,  as  with 
peculiar  honour,  those  whom  he  has  .personally 
enlightened  Avith  the  neAV  faith,  as  Epsenetus  (Ro 
16s),  Timothy  (1  Co  417),  or  a  whole  community 
(1  Co  1014,  Ph  213).  But  in  the  Gospels  the  Avord  is 
used  solely  concerning  Christ,  and  marks  out  the 
Son’s  especial  relationship  to  the  Father.  There 
is  abundance  of  love  throughout  the  Gospels : 
Avhether  of  Jesus  for  John  and  the  rest,  or  of  the 
disciples  and  others  for  Him ;  and  there  is  no 
Aveakness  or  timidity  in  the  expression  of  the  love. 
But  to  none  other  save  Himself  is  the  Avord  ‘be¬ 
loved  ’  applied.  He  Himself  uses  it  but  once,  and 
then  in  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard, 
wherein  the  ‘  beloved  son  ’  is  the  evident  picture  of 
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the  Son  of  Man  (Mk  12s  [AY  ‘well-beloved’],  Lk 
2013).  Elsewhere  the  Evangelists  (Synoptists  only), 
who  give  the  word,  report  it  as  the  utterance  of 
God,  the  Divine  recognition  and  approval  of  the 
Son.  The  influence  of  the  OT  is  plainly  visible  in 
the  words  heard  at  the  Baptism.  .Jesus  hears  the 
voice  of  God  pronouncing  a  benediction  in  clearest 
remembrance  of  Ps  27,  ‘Thou  art  my  son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,’  and  of  Is  421  ‘  My  chosen, 
in  whom  m  v  soul  delighteth  ’  (quoted  in  Mt  1218 ; 
cf.  Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.,  in  toe.) ;  for  the  Syn¬ 
optists  agree  in  the  phrase  ‘  My  beloved  son  in 

(whom)  I  am  weH  pleased’  (Mt  317,  Mk  ln,  Lk 

322).  And  there  is  something  beautifully  fitting 
in  this  consecration  of  the  opening  of  His  ministry 
by  a  blended  echo  of  psalm  and  prophecy.  The 
other  occasion  of  the  word  is  that  record  of  another 
great  revealing  moment  of  His  life — the  Trans¬ 
figuration,  when  two  of  the  three  tell  of  ‘  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud  (saying),  This  is  my  beloved  son, 
hear  ye  him  ’  (Mt  11s,  Mk  97 ;  in  the  H  Lk  93s  the 
true  reading  is  iKXeXey/j.tvos). 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  of  Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.v. 
ayxrr^TK  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (1000),  p.  3  anil 
passim;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Epistle  to  Ephesians  (1904), ‘229  fart. 

'  Beloved  ’  in  Hastings’  Dll.  £.  DaI’LYN. 

BENEDICTION. — Benedictions  on  the  assembled 
people  pronounced  by  an  officiating  priest  or 
minister  were  a  regular  part  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
temple  and  the  synagogue,  but  no  direct  mention 
is  made  of  these  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  Quite 
similar  in  character,  however,  are  the  benedictions 
on  persons,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship.  Of  these  there  ai’e  several 
examples  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  234  628  2450  and  Mk 
10ui).  All  such  words  of  blessing  are  liable  to  have 
magical  power  attributed  to  them,  hut  in  form  and 
origin  they  are  simply  a  prayer  addressed  to  God 
for  the  wellbeing  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
whose  presence  they  are  uttered.  They  may  be 
exemplified  from  the  benediction  of  the  Jewish 
liturgy  :  ‘  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ;  the 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  counte¬ 
nance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace’  (Nu  624-27). 
In  the  NT  the  verbs  ebXoyeiv  (Lk  234  628  2450)  and 
Karenhoyeiu  (Mk  1018)  denote  ‘  to  utter  a  benediction’ 
in  this  sense. 

evXoyeiv  properly  means  to  ascribe  (to  God)  praise 
and  honour  ( henedicere ).  In  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  of  the  Christian 
Church,  this  act  also  is  termed  ‘benediction.’  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God 
for  His  goodness,  and  differs  essentially  from  that 
kind  of  benediction  which  is  a  prayer  that  Divine 
favour  may  be  shown  to  those  whom  the  speaker 
‘blesses.’  In  the  NT  this  second  kind  of  benedic¬ 
tion  is  expressed  by  euxa-purruv,  ‘give  thanks,’ as 
w'ell  as  by  eiXoyeiv.  The  Jewish  custom  of  blessing 
God  on  every  possible  occasion  (see  below)  supplies 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  designation  of  God 
in  Mk  1481  6  euXoyriTbs,  ‘the  Blessed.’  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  this  title  was  current  in 
Jewish  literature  (Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
200).*  Elsewhere  in  the  NT  evXoy-pTbs  is  used  as 
an  epithet  of  God  (c.r/.  Lk  l88).  This  is  the  Jewish 
usage  of  3'pcn. 

The  double  sense  of  to\cyut,  just  explained,  is  due  to  the 
meaning  of  333  and  the  LXX  use  of  tlxoyii "v.  It  has  a  third 
signification  when  God  is  the  subject,  namely  ‘  bless,’  i.e. 
prosper.  ,  This  also  is  a  meaning  of  313  (9ee  Blessing).  In  the 
Gospels  the  only  instances  of  the  third  usage  are  cases  where 
the  participle  tuhe yyi/xivo;,  ‘  blessed,’  is  employed,  ivtoyetv  inean- 


*  Enoch  771  seems  to  supply  a  parallel.  In  Berakhoth  vii.  3 
(ed.  Surenhusius)  Tpon  is  an  epithet  qualifying  U1N. 


mg  to  pronounce  a  benediction  never  occurs  in  John,  but  srlAo- 
ynp. ivoi  appears  in  Jn  1213. 

1.  Benedictions  on  men. — In  Jewish  life  the 
occasions  of  pronouncing  benedictions  on  men  were 
numerous.  Besides  those  of  the  temple  and  the 
synagogue,  and  perhaps  even  older  than  these, 
were  the  salutations  customary  at  meeting  and 
parting,  entering  a  house  and  leaving  it,  which 
were  all  benedictions.  The  blessings  of  the  aged 
and  of  parents  were  specially  valued,  and  were 
often  a  part  of  the  solemn  farewell  of  the  dying. 
In  the  temple  a  benediction  was  regularjy  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices.  The  statement  in  |Lk  l21  that 
the  people  waited  for  Zacharias  may  be  an  indirect 
reference  to  this  custom.  But  the  intercessory 
benedictions  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  chiefly  of 
the  nature  of  greetings  or  salutations  (Lk  l-81-  l42 
1335  =  Mt  2339=Bs  11828).  Our  Lord  commends  to 
His  disciples  the  practice  of  saluting  a  house  when 
they  enter  it,  i.e.,  of  pronouncing  a  benediction  on 
those  resident  in  it  (Mt  1012  =  Lk  105).  The  actual 
words  of  sucli  a  benediction  are  given  in  Lk  10s 
‘May  peace  rest  on  this  house’  (cf.  Lk  l40). 
Christ’s  farewell  to  His  disciples  before  His  as¬ 
cension  was  expressed  in  words  of  blessing  (Lk 
2450f-).  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  what 
has  already  been  said  regarding  Jewish  customs. 
Simeon’s  benediction  (Lk  234)  was  that  of  an  old 
man  and  a  priest.  But  in  any  circumstances  bene¬ 
dictions  were  appropriate  as  expressions  of  good¬ 
will  (cf.  Lk  628  and  Mk  1  l9f- ). 

evXoyqp.tvos  (=3113)  in  formulas  of  blessing  may 
be  understood  to  express  a  wish,  ‘  Blessed  be  thou.’ 
This  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  Ps  11828  (LXX),  and 
consequently  in  Mk  ll9  =  Mt  219=Lk  1938-— J11  1213 
and  Mt233S=Lk  1 3:i5,  where  the  Psalm  is  quoted. 
In  the  Gospels  RV  makes  the  phrase  a  statement, 
and  so  does  AV  except  in  Lk  1938  (cf.  Mk  ll18). 
There  are  similar  phrases  in  Mk  11 10  and  Lk  f42. 
p,a.Kdpios,  although  translated  in  the  EV  ‘  blessed,’ 
is  not  used  in  benedictions,  and  has  a  different 
meaning  (see  Blessing). 

There  is  at  least  one  clear  reference  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  adopted  in  the  act  of  benediction  (Lk  2468). 
The  uplifting  of  the  hands  there,  spoken  of  (cf. 
Lv  922)  is  not  peculiar  to  benedictions  ;  according 
to  ancient  custom,  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  as 
well  as  Hebrew,  when  prayer  was  ottered  in  a 
standing  posture  the  hands  were  uplifted  or  spread 
out  (Ps  282,  Is  l15  etc.).  It  is  not  equally  certain 
that  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  children  w’ho 
were  blessed  by  Christ  (Mk  1018)  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  act  of  benediction  as  such, 
although  Gn  4814  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
that  view'.  The  request  made  to  Christ  is  that 
He  should  touch  the  children  (Mk  1013  =  Lk  1815  ; 
but  cf.  ||  Mt  1913),  and  that  is  something  different 
from  a  request  that  He  should  bless  them  (see  Mk 
528,  and  cf.  possibly  Lk  22S).  Mt  1913  may  be 
regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  Mk  1018  ;  benedic¬ 
tions  of  persons  are  intercessory  prayers  on  their 
behalf. 

2.  Benedictions  of  God. — The  practice  of  uttering 
benedictions  on  God  is  a  highly  characteristic  ex- 

iression  of  Jewish  religious  life.  It  is  broadly 
ormulated  as  a  duty  in  the  Talmud  in  the  words, 
‘Whoever  benefits  from  this  w’orld  without  (re¬ 
citing)  a  benediction,  acts  as  if  he  robbed  God  ’ 
( Berakhoth .  35n).  Any  circumstance  or  event  which 
recalls  or  exhibits  God’s  goodness  or  power  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  f  or  ‘  blessing  ’  God .  At  circum  - 
cisions,  redemptions  of  the  first-born,  marriages, 
etc.,  benedictions  of  this  class  were  employed 
along  with  others  invoking  blessings  on  men. 
Sometimes  unusual  experiences  and  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  called  them  forth.  But  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  and  particularly  the  daily  meals  of 
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the  family  and  the  individual,  equally  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  prompt  their  use.  The  Jewish 
‘grace’  pronounced  at  meal-times  was  an  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  that  and  nothing  more.  The 
procedure  is  described  in  the  Mishna  ( Berakhoth ) 
and  in  other  Jewish  sources.  When  several  sat 
down  to  a  meal  together,  one  usually  gave  thanks 
for  all,  although  each  in  certain  circumstances  was 
expected  to  do  so  for  himself.  A  company  is  said 
to  be  constituted  by  the  presence  of  three  persons. 
The  meal  commenced  with  a  benediction  and  with 
the  breaking  of  bread.  Whoever  broke  the  bread 
also  spoke  the  benediction.  This  was  the  part  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  the  giver  of  the  feast,  or 
the  most  important  person  in  the  company.  There 
were  differences  in  the  words  of  blessing,  according 
to  the  formality  of  the  occasion  and  the  character 
of  the  dishes  that  were  served.  During  one  meal 
several  benedictions  might  be  pronounced,  referring 
to  the  various  articles  of  food  separately  (for  the 
ordinary  formulas  used  in  blessing  bread  and  wine, 
see  Blessing).  During  the  Passover  meal  bene¬ 
dictions  were  pronounced  at  several  fixed  points. 
Every  meal  was  concluded  with  a  benediction.  In 
the  Passover  meal  the  last  benediction  was  spoken 
before  the  actual  conclusion  ;  a  hymn  was  sung  at 
the  very  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  in  principle  between  the  thanks- 

iving  of  God  which  is  benediction  and  that  which  is  denoted 

y  the  word  ‘praise’  (x’msTv).  But  there  is  a  practical  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  special  formulas,  and  especially  of  the  word 
tins  ‘  blessed  ’  is  characteristic  of  benedictions. 

There  are  only  three  references  in  the  Gospels  to 
benedictions  of  God  other  than  those  pronounced 
at  meal-times.  In  each  case  they  are  prompted 
by  unusual  manifestations  of  Divine  favour  to  the 
speakers  (Lk  l64  IIV,  2-8  2463).  The  actual  words  of 
benediction  are  not  recorded  in  any  case.  Lk  229'32 
is  a  prayer  supplementing  the  benediction  proper. 

Four  narratives  in  the  Gospels  allude  to  bless¬ 
ings  pronounced  at  meal-times.  The  occasions 
are  the  miracles  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  and 
of  the  4000,  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  the  evening  meal  at  Emmaus.  The  refer¬ 
ence  in  every  case  to  the  breaking  of  bread  is 
noteworthy.  It  emphasizes  the  character  of  the 
act  as  one  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  The 
Jewish  formulas  of  blessing  at  meal  times  make  it 
perfectly  certain  that  no  blessing  on  the  food  is 
asked,  but  that  God  is  thanked  for  tiie  food. 
Illustrations  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  ‘bless’ 
are  found  in  the  parallel  nanatives  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  Lk  2219  lias  ‘give  thanks’  (ei ’jxapur- 
T7)<ras)  in  place  of  the  ‘  bless’  (eiAoy?)<ras)  of  Mk  1422 
and  Mt  2G26 ;  Jn  611  has  ‘give  thanks’  where  the 
Synoptists  have  ‘bless’  (cf.  also  the  parallel  ex¬ 
pressions  in  1  Co  1416).  When  the  grammatical 
object  of  the  verb  is  an  article  of  food,  ‘bless’ 
then  signifies  ‘pronounce  a  benediction  over,’  i.e. 
‘  give  thanks  to  God  for’  the  food  in  question  (so 
Mk  87  and  Lk  916).  The  same  construction  occurs 
in  the  OT  (1  S  913),  (in  the  Mishna  bn  ths  is  gener¬ 
ally  used).  Christ’s  blessing  of  the  elements  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  no  doubt  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  NT  where  a  material  object 
is  said  to  be  blessed  is  1  Co  1016,  and  it  really  belongs  to  the 
category  just  explained.  The  expression  ‘  cup  .  .  .  which  we 
bless  ’  means  simply  ‘  cup  for  which  we  give  thanks,*  over  which 
we  pronounce  our  benediction.  In  Jewish  phraseology  material 
objects  may  be  consecrated  or  hallowed,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  in  the  same  sense  to  be  blessed. 

Mk  641  (and  so  the  parallels)  speaks  of  Christ 
looking  up  to  the  sky,  and  implies,  no  doubt,  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  He  stood 
while  He  offered  11  is  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  But 
the  ordinary  Jewish  practice  seems  to  have  been 
to  sit  while  grace  was  being  said.  In  Jn  623  it  is 
not  obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  words  ‘  when  the 


Lord  gave  thanks’  have  been  added.  Perhaps 
they  were  intended  to  mean  ‘when  the  Lord  was 
giver  of  the  feast.’  The  statement  in  Lk  243u  that 
the  risen  Christ  was  recognized  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  seems  to  imply  that  the  disciples  were 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  He  acted  on 
such  occasions,  and  that  there  was  something 
peculiar  or  characteristic  in  the  procedure  which 
He  followed.  Doubtless  the  act  as  He  performed 
it  was  always  deliberate  and  impressive. 

The  application  of  the  word  evXoyeiv  to  meals  is 
common  to  the  Synoptists,  but  St.  Matthew  ( 1536) 
and  St.  Luke  (2'2la)  both  substitute  on  one  occasion 
eexapicrrfu'  for  St.  Mark’s  evXoyeiv  (87  1 4--).  cvXoyeii' 
with  God  as  explicit  object  occurs  in  St.  Luke  only 
(l64  228  2453).  St.  John  does  not  use  the  word  at  all 
in  this  sense  (see  6n  and  cf.  also  ll41). 

Literature. — See  the  authorities  cited  at  end  of  art.  Blessing. 

W.  B.  Stevenson. 

BENEDICTUS. — The  Song  of  Zacharias  (wh. 
see),  preserved  in  Lk  l68-79,  is  usually  spoken  of 
under  the  name  familiar  to  us  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church — a  name  derived  from  its  opening  word  in 
the  Latin  version.  St.  Luke  introduces  it  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  narrative  of  the  circumcision  and 
naming  of  the  future  Baptist,  with  the  copulative 
and,  in  these  terms  :  ‘  And  his  father  Zacharias 
was  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied, 
saying’  (v.67).  But  while  he  thus  asserts  the 
author’s  inspiration,  and  claims  the  Song  as  an 
outcome  thereof,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  on  Zacharias  then  and  there, — He 
may  have  rested  on  him  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  miraculous  dumbness,  teaching  him  in  that 
penitential  silence,  and  bringing  to  his  remem- 
jrance  the  dealings  and  promises  of  God, — or  that 
the  Song  was  extempore  (it  was  while  the  old 
psalmist  was  musing,  that  the  fire  burned,  Ps  393). 
Zacharias  may  have  had  it  ready  for  the  long 
anticipated  moment ;  may  have  recited  it  then,  and 
written  it  afterwards. 

Nor,  again,  does  the  fullest  acceptance  of  its 
inspiration  as  a  fact  forbid  that  it  should  bear  the 
marks  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed,  and 
of  the  feelings  of  devout  Israelites  under  the  trials 
of  their  age.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  men, 
not  through  pipes.  Their  character,  proved  and 
purified  by  calamities,. — public  as  well  as  private, — - 
is  of  no  small  importance  to  Him.  They  were  ‘  holy 
men  of  God,’  who  ‘  spake  as  they’  were  moved  by'  the 
Holy  Ghost’  (2  P  l-1).  Zacharias  was  an  old  man 
(Lk  l18) ;  he  might  easily  remember  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (B.c.  63),  and  his  pushing 
forward,  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  There  were  chief  priests  who  ‘  opened 
the  gates’  to  the  heathen  conqueror  as  ‘sons  to 
receive  a  father  ’  (Ps-Sol  8‘8'20);  but  among  the  min¬ 
istering  priesthood  there  then  lived  (as  there  still 
survived  in  Zacharias  himself)  a  piety  so  genuine 
and  fearless  that,  when  the  victorious  Romans 
burst  into  the  Temple  courts,  the  officiating  priests 
went  on  with  the  service  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  happening,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut 
down  at  their  posts.  That  awful  day  was  the  end 
of  Jewish  independence.  Zacharias  had  lived 
through  all  the  shame  that  followed,  and  the 
further  Roman  outrages  of  Grasses,  who  robbed 
the  Temple  (B.C.  54),  and  of  Cassius,  who  sold 
30,000  Jews  into  captivity  (B.c.  51).  The  usurpa¬ 
tions,  the  feuds,  the  subserviences  to  Herod  and 
the  Romans,  the  Sadducean  unbelief  of  the  high- 
priestly  families,  the  immoralities  which  disgraced 
them, — must  all  have  been  fresh  in  his  recollection, 
and  may  well  have  led  him,  as  these  things,  led  the 
more  quiet  and  religious  Pharisees  around  him,  to 
turn  back  for  comfort  to  the  Divine  promise  to 
David  and  his  seed  for  evermore. 

That  such  a  terrible  state  of  things  should  have 
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deeply  affected  Zacharias  was  as  right  as  it  was 
natural.  That  it  wrought  within  him  affections 
altogether  good  and  holy  is  just  a  sign  that  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  taught  him  by  them.  The 
book  already  referred  to,  the  Psalter  (or  Psalms) 
of  Solomon,  is  the  nearest  Jewish  work  in  point  of 
time  to  the  Benedict  us  and  its  fellows  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Luke  :  it  is  also  the  likest  to 
them  in  style  and  character.  Like  these  Songs,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  are  a  proof  that  sacred  poetry, 
so  far  from  being  extinct  among  the  Jews  at  this 
period,  was  living,  and  was  being  made  the  vehicle 
of  intensest  religious  feeling.  Nor  are  these 
Psalms  deficient  in  merit.  They  are  forceful, 
vivid,  full  of  noble  indignation  against  Roman 
oppression  and  Jewish  secularity  alike,  of  shame 
for  ‘  the  draggled  purples 1  of  the  Hasmontean 
princes,  of  acknowledgments  that  God  is  justified 
in  His  chastening  of  Israel.  They  look,  like  the 
Benedict  us,  for  a  Messiah  of  the  House  of  David. 
They  assign  to  Him  the  double  work  of  ‘  thrusting’ 
sinners  out  of  the  holy  place,  ‘  purging  Jerusalem 
and  making  it  holy  as  in  the  days  of  old,’  and  of 
avenging  her  upon  the  Romans.  But  with  all  this, 
they  lack  the  characteristic  elements  of  evangelical 
prophecy.  They  have  little  insight  and  less  fore¬ 
sight.  They  emanated  from  the  better  sort  of 
Pharisees,  and  they  betray  all  the  elements  of 
Pharisaism  as  we  see  it  in  the  Gospels.  The 
Messiah  they  expect  is  purely  human  (cf.  our 
Lord’s  contention  on  this  point  with  the  Pharisees, 
Mt  2241"46,  Mk  1235-37,  Lk  2039;44).  Their  idea  of 
God’s  salvation  is  political  mainly :  vengeance  on 
their  enemies  rather  than  undisturbed  devotion  is 
the  thing  they  long  for.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
book  is  fierce,  narrow,  separatist,  self-righteous. 
The  Benedictus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  closing 
notes  very  strikingly  predictive :  the  father  fore¬ 
tells,  with  proud  exactness,  the  future  ministry  of 
his  infant  son.  Even  had  this  element  been 
want  ing,  the  Song  is  in  the  t  ruest  sense  a  prophecy, 
for  it  discerns  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  with  a  clearness  unknown  even  to  the 
Apostles  after  Christ  had  been  some  time  with 
them.  It  tells  of  ‘salvation  in  the  remission  of 
sins’  (v.77  RV)  through  the  mercy  of  God  (v.79,  cf. 
Tit  35)  in  Christ  (v.69),  of  human  need  and  darkness, 
of  reconciliation  to  life  and  peace,  and  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  without  fear  (cf.  1  Jn  418)  as  its  climax 
(v.74).  There  is  deliverance  from  every  enemy,  not 
from  the  Romans  only,  but  no  hint  of  revenge 
upon  them.  The  tone  of  the  Song  is  eminently 
gentle.  The  salvation  is  from  God,  according  to 
His  promise  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  it  embraces  in 
its  range  our  fathers  (v.72)  who  are  gone,  as  well  as 
the  living  (cf.  1  P  219,  and  Rev  69)  ;  and  is  all  given 
us  through  and  in  the  Horn  of  Salvation,  whom 
God  has  raised  up  ‘  in  the  house  of  his  servant 
David’  (v.69),  indeed,  but  who  Himself  is  ‘the 
Most  High,’  and  ‘the  Lord’  (v.76),  and  ‘the  Day¬ 
spring  from  on  High  ’ — not  rising  gradually  as  does 
Nature’s  dawn,  but  bursting,  as  it  were,  upon  our 
wondering  eyes,  full-orbed  from  the  zenith  (v.78). 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  subordinate  to  Him  who 
is  the  subject  of  his  Song  is  the  position  assigned 
by  Zacharias  to  his  own  miraculously-born  child. 
Even  while  he  predicts  John’s  office,  it  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  greater  dignity  of  the  Redeemer. 
Alford  justly  remarks  that  the  Benedictus  ‘  shows 
the  exact  religious  view  under  which  John  was 
educated  by  his  father.’  The  fruit  may  be  seen  in 
all  that  is  recorded  of  the  Baptist  (cr.  Mt  33- 11  • 12 
ll10,  Mk  l1’8,  Lk  34'17,  Jn  l7-  «• 15- 19'34  310).  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Song  was  composed  in 
the  light  both  of  the  Annunciation  made  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Lk  l35'38)  and  of  the  inspired  saluta¬ 
tion  wherewith  she  was  greeted  by  Elisabeth  (v.43). 
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The  Benedictus  is  thus  emphatically  a  ‘  Hymn  of 
the  Incarnation  ’ — ‘  Canticum  de  Evangelio,’  as  the 
Antiphonary  of  Bangor  styles  it. 

It  differs  from  the  other  hymns  in  these  two 
chapters  of  St.  Luke  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas 
the  Magnificat  (St.  Mary’s  Song)  is  of  Christ’s 
kingship,  whereby  He  casts  down  the  proud  and 
exalts  the  humble,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis  (Sim¬ 
eon’s)  is  of  His  prophetic  or  enlightening  office,  the 
Benedictus,  as  beseems  the  song  of  the  blameless 
priest,  is  of  Christ’s  priesthood.  It  is  priestly 
throughout ;  it  begins  with  blessing  and  ends  with 
peace.  The  work  of  the  Deliverer  is  remission  of 
sins  and  reconciliation  with  God,  and  its  culm  [na¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  a  people  of  priests  ‘  serving  God  (i.e. 
worshipping  Him — Aarpeileir,  same  word  as  in  Rev 
228)  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all  the 
days  of  their  life.’  It  is  evident  that  Zacharias 
has  in  his  mind  the  history  of  Melchizedek  (Gn  14) 
and  the  oracle,  even  then  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
David,  which  forms  so  important  a  commentary  on 
that  history  (Ps  110). 

The  ‘  sources  ’  of  the  Song,  as  of  the  two  chapters 
of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part,  will  be  discussed 
in  art.  Luke  (Gospel  of).  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  text  of  the  Benedictus  varies  little 
either  in  MSS  or  Versions.  The  one  reading  which 
exhibits  an  important  difference  from  that  of  the 
Textus  Receptus  is  in  v.78,  where  a  future  tense 
takes  the  place  of  a  past.  This  has  been  adopted 
in  the  IiV,  but  with  a  marginal  note,  ‘  Many  ancient 
authorities  read  hath  visited  us.’ 

The  structure  of  the  Benedictus  is  simple.  It 
consists  of  three  stanzas— the  first  (vv.68-70)  setting 
forth  the  fact  of  God's  interposition  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  birth  of  the  long-looked-for  Saviour  ;  the  second 
(vv.71'75)  telling  the  purpose  of  His  incarnation  ; 
and  the  third  (vv.76-79)  an  apostrophe  to  Zacharias’ 
babe,  declaring  his  office  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 

The  references  in  the  hymn  are  marvellous  alike 
in  their  number,  range,  and  depth.  The  opening 
words  remind  us  of  the  opening  of  Melchizedek’s 
address  to  Abram  (Gn  14) ;  1  visited  and  redeemed,’ 
of  Israel’s  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Ex  431  66) ;  the 
‘  Horn  of  Salvation,’  of  Hannah’s  Song  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  of  the  kings  ( 1  S  210)  ;  ‘  in 
the  house  of  David  ’  is  from  1  Ch  174 ;  in  ‘  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,’  aw  ai&vos,  we  have  pos¬ 
sibly  an  allusion  to  the  Protevangelium  (Gn  315) ;  in 
‘  in  holiness  ’  we  may  see  reference  to  Ps  1 10 3 ;  while 
the  Baptist’s  mission  is  described  by  quotation 
from  Is  403.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth,  accepted  somewhat  grudgingly  by  Alford, 
to  be  dismissed  as  fanciful,  that  in  vv.72-  73  there  is 
a  paronomasia  on  the  three  names  of  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  Baptist’s  birth.  The 
name  of  John  had  been  fixed  by  the  Angel  (v.13) ; 
Zacharias  knew  that  it  must  be  significant,  and  it 
means  ‘  the  grace  or  mercy  of  God,’  ?Xeos.  He  could 
hardly  help  reflecting  that  his  own  name  Zacharias 
(from  “13)  recordatus  fuit,  and  it  Jah  (Jehovah), 
means  Beds  i/uvricrdt] ;  while  Elisabeth  (from  Vn  Deus, 
and  ji3V>  shaba  juravit)  is  just  bpsos  deov.  He  puts 
all  these  together.  ‘.  .  .  The  tender  mercy  of  our 
God  ...  in  remembrance  of  his  holy  covenant 
.  .  .  the  oath  which  he  sware.’  If  the  parono¬ 
masia  as  a  literary  figure  is  out  of  fashion  for  the 
moment,  we  may  remember  that  neither  Dante  nor 
Shakespeare  thought  it  beneath  their  genius  ;  and 
Zacharias  had  sacred  precedents  for  employing  it 
in  the  histories  of  the  births  and  blessings  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  (Gn  30  and  49),  and  still  more 
strikingly  in  Is  7  and  8,  where,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  observed,  the  significant  names  are  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  prophecy, 

Literature. — Plummer,  ‘  St.  Luke  ’  (Internat.  Crit.  Com.), 
38  ff.  ;  Godet,  Corn,  on  St.  Luke,  i.  110  ff. ;  Wilkinson,  Johan, 
Document  in  Lk  i.,  p.  17.  JAMES  COOPER. 
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BENEFACTOR  (e6epyHris).—A  title  conferred  by 
a  grateful  sovereign  or  country  for  useful  service 
rendered,  often  in  time  of  difficulty  or  danger  (Est 
223  g2)  Ti,e  names  of  royal  benefactors  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  register  (Herod,  viii.  85,  where  see 
Rawlinson’s  note ;  Thuc.  i.  129).  In  the  Persian 
tongue  the  king’s  benefactors  enjoyed  a  special 
title,  possibly  implying  that  their  names  were 
recorded.  Besides  the  special  appellation  given  to 
all  who  had  done  public  service,  the  title  ‘bene¬ 
factor’  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  perpetual 
epithet  of  kings,  merely  enhancing  their  dignity. 
So  Antiochus  VII.  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
and  at  a  later  period  Ptolemy  vn.  (B.C.  145-117), 
were  called  benefactors.  It  is  evidently  this  latter, 
complimentary  or  official,  title  to  which  our  Lord 
chiefly  alludes  in  Lk  22'25,  and  so  RV  rightly  spells 
with  a  capital,  ‘  Benefactors.’  Jn  worldly  societies 
men  reign  in  virtue  of  superior  power,  and  Euepyerris, 
‘Benefactor,’  is  a  title  of  flattery  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  most  cruel  despot — as  in  the  case  of 
Ptolemy  VII.,  otherwise  known  as  Physcon  (‘Big- 
Belly’),  and  also  called  Kaxepyerr/s  by  a  play  upon 
his  official  designation.  But  in  this  new  society 
which  Jesus  is  instituting,  the  greatest  is  to  be  as 
the  least,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve. 
And  this  after  the  example  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
who,  being  the  true  Evepytrys,  ‘  came  not  to  be 
I  ‘  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
I  life  a  ransom  for  many  ’  (see  the  parallel  passage 
I  Mt  2025"28,  and  cf.  the  virep  vp.uv  Sibopevov,  inrep  vpCiv 
iKxvvvbfievov  which  Jesus  had  just  spoken  at  the 
Last  Supper  [Lk  2219-  23J). 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Benefactor’;  Comm,  of 
Alford  and  Godet,  in  loc.;  Smith,  Classical  Diet.,  art.  ‘  Ptole- 
IW*US.’  c.  H.  PRipHABD. 

BENEYOLENCE.  —  The  disposition  which  sets 
itself  to  desire  steadfastly  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others.  Christian  benevolence  is  this  disposi¬ 
tion  of  heart  informed  by  the  example  and  pre¬ 
cept  of  Christ,  this  informing  of  the  heart  being 
the  work  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Continual  active 
benevolence  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  records.  It  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  merges  into 
the  harmony  of  love  in  the  final  discourses  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  sons  of  the  Most 
High  are  to  do  good  to  their  enemies  as  well  as 
to  their  friends  (Lk  635).  The  sons  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  are  to  be  kindly  disposed  and 
actively  beneficent  both  to  the  just  and  to  the  un¬ 
just  (Mt  545).  And  this  benevolence,  which  is  to 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  must  have  been 
included  in  that  great  last  prayer  (Jn  1726)  that 
‘  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in 
them.’  A  simple  rule  is  given  to  the  follower  of 
Christ  for  securing  and  testing  this  attitude  of 
benevolence  :  ‘  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them  ’  (Mt  712).  The  Divine  image  is  not  so  marred 
in  any  man  as  to  destroy  the  intention  and  desire 
to  do  good  to  relations  and  friends  (Mt  54(i  7n,  Lk 
g33  ii is]'  but  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  heart 
is  to  be  a  kindly  feeling  towards  all  without  ex¬ 
ception  (Mt544,  Lk  627-  35).  There  is  to  be  no  single 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  ;  Christians  are  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  as  their  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect  (Mt  548). 
Natural  benevolence  expresses  itself  in  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  those  who  heard  of  the  fate  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  in  the  parable,  ‘  God  forbid  ’ 
(Lk2016).  Christian  benevolence  meets  us  in  the 
story  of  the  arrest  in  Getlisemane,  when  the  Lord 
addressed  His  betrayer  as  ‘  comrade  ’  (eraipe,  Mt 
2650). 

Such  being  the  intensive  character,  the  exten¬ 
sive  character  of  benevolence  may  be  observed  in 
Christ’s  compassion  on  the  multitudes  (Mk  82,  Mt 


1414),  namely,  on  each  individual ;  and,  again,  in 
His  healing  every  one  of  those  around  Him  on  a 
well-known  occasion  at  Capernaum  (Lk  440).  By 
precept  as  well  as  by  example  benevolence  is  en¬ 
joined  upon  the  ministry  in  the  first  commission 
to  the  Twelve:  ‘Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give’  (Mt  108).  Not  least  beautiful  and  consoling 
is  the  assurance  that  it  prevails  in  the  angelic 
spheres,  even  towards  poor  sinners  (Lk  157- 10). 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Love’;  Butler,  Sermons 
xi.  xii.  ;  Newman,  Oxford  Unin.  Sermons,  p.  104  ff.  ;  Schulhof, 
Law  of  Forgiveness  (1901),  121  ff. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

BETHABARA  (m^jj,  ira  ‘  house  of  the  ford  or 
crossing’). — The  name  is  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  only  in  Jn  l28  (AV):  ‘These  things  were 
done  in  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing.’  The  place  was,  therefore,  one 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Baptist  in  preach¬ 
ing  and  baptizing  ;  and  it  has  been  usually  identi¬ 
fied,  though  this  is  not  precisely  stated  in  the  text, 
with  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

With  the  great  majority  of  Gr.  MSS  (including 
X* ABC*)  the  RV  has  retained  here  the  reading 
‘  Bethany,’  with  marginal  alternatives  ‘  Betli- 
abarah  ’  and  ‘  Betharabah.’  The  latter  (n:-;g  rva 
‘  house  of  the  prairie,’  cf.  Is  403  et  al.  ;  or  ‘  house  of 
the  Arabah  or  Jordan  Valley,’  cf.  Dt  l7;  or  perhaps 
‘  house  of  the  poplar,’  cf.  D’^rr  Is  157)  is 
possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  Beth- arabah  of 
Jos  156-61  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  or  it  may  be  due 
merely  to  an  accidental  transposition  of  letters. 
The  form  ‘  Bethabara,’  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
in  a  few  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text, 
both  uncial  and  cursive,  and  in  the  Curetonian 
and  Sinaitic  Syriac.  Origen  adopted  this  reading, 
and  it  seems  to  have  gained  general  currency 
mainly  on  his  authority.  He  writes  (in  Evang. 
Joannis,  vi.  24)  that  Bethany  is  found  in  almost 
all  copies  and  in  Heraeleon,  but  after  personal 
investigation  of  the  district  ( yevopievoi  iv  toU  tottols 
tirl  ioropiav  tlov  ix^Qv  ’lycrov  sal  tQiv  p.a0r]TU!v  avrov)  lie 
prefers  ‘Bethabara’  on  the  twofold  ground  of  the 
distance  of  Bethany,  the  country  of  Lazarus  and 
Martha  and  Mary,  from  the  Jordan,  and  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  place  bearing  the  latter  name 
within  the  Jordan  Valley.  He  further  reports 
(htyovm)  a  place  Ur/dapa.  where  he  had  been  told 
(hjTopodtxi)  that  John  baptized,  and  says  that  the 
word  means  oTkos  /caracncevijs  (possibly  a  confusion 
with  rruy,  cf.  LXX  in  Ex  3534),  Bethany  being  oTkos 
inraKorjs,  adding  a  play  upon  the  name  as  belitting 
the  spot  where  the  messenger  sent  to  prepare  (xara- 
< TKevalpeiv ,  Mt  ll10)  the  way  of  the  Lord  should 
baptize. 

Origen’s  view,  therefore,  was  mainly  a  priori, 
and  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  set  it  out  at 
length,  because  later  writers,  as  Epiphanius,  Chry¬ 
sostom,  et  al.,  apparently  adopt  and  repeat  it  with 
more  or  less  amplification ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide 
how  much  weight  is  due  to  additional  details  they 
may  give.  According  to  Chrysostom,  for  instance, 
the  more  accurate  copies  read  ‘  Bethabara,’  a  result 
that  might  readily  be  conceived  to  follow  from 
Origen’s  criticism  ;  and  he  adds  that  Bethany  was 
neither  across  the  Jordan  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but 
near  Jerusalem.*  The  ancient  writers  do  not  seem 
to  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  the  names 
occurring  more  than  once  in  Palestine.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  either  ‘  Bethany  ’  or  ‘  Bethabara  ’ 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  duplication. 

The  only  indication  of  position  which  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself  gives  is  in  the  phrase  irtpar  too  ’I opSavov, 
*  across  (i.e.  east  of)  the  Jordan.’  And  if  Bethabara 
or  Bethany  is  the  scene  of  the  Baptism,  then  it 

*  .Saidas,  s.v.  Brfxria,  says  expressly  that  the  right  reading 
is  ByiOccfiocpti ;  and  he  also  inserts  hrl  in  the  text  before  to£ 
’  lopbeevou. 
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would  seem  that  the  site  must  be  looked  for  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  since  Christ 
comes  hither  apparently  direct  from  Galilee  (Mt  313, 
Mk  1 9 ) -  Conder  linds  all  the  necessary  conditions 
satisfied  by  a  ford  'Abdrah  on  the  Jordan  E.N.E. 
of  Beisdn,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  live  miles 
from  the  latter  place;  and  he  explains  the  name 
‘Bethany’  as  equivalent  to  Batanea,  Basanitis, 
or  Bashan,  the  district  immediately  east  of  the 
Jordan,  south  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(see  C.  It.  Conder  in  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Mem.  ii. 
p.  SO  f . ,  Quart.  Statement ,  1875,  p.  72,  Handbook  to 
the  Bible,  p.  3 1 9 f.  ;  Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Bethabara’). 

Bethabara  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Beth  barali  (.tj?  n'2,  LXX  BaiBppa,  of  Jg  734) 
which  lay  on  or  near  the  Jordan.  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  a  guttural  lias  been  accidentally 
lost  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  rm;;  rra.  Dr.  Sunday  ( Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels,  p.  23)  accepts  the  identification  with 
'Abdrah.  But  beyond  the  coincidence  of  the  name, 
on  which  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  in  its  favour;  and  the  indirect 
evidence  is  slight.  The  inference,  moreover,  which 
has  been  drawn  from  Jn  21,  that  Bethabara  or 
Bethany  lay  not  more  than  a  day’s  journey  from 
Cana  of  Galilee,  is  precarious.  The  marriage  fes¬ 
tivities  at  Cana  would  in  all  probability  extend 
over  several  days,  towards  the  close  of  which  the 
supply  of  wine  failed :  and  the  language  used  is 
perhaps  intended  to  convey  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  were  not  present  at  the  beginning.  (See 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  ceremonies  attendant 
on  an  Eastern  wedding,  P.  Baldensperger,  ‘Woman 
in  the  East  ’  in  PEFSt,  1900  p.  18111.,  1901  p.  173  ft’. ; 
H.  B.  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands, 
eh.  v.). 

The  traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
at  Makhddet  Hajlah  in  the  Jordan  Valley  near 
Jericho,  though  defended  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
and  others,  seems  to  be  too  far  south.  Others 
would  read,  by  conjecture,  in  the  text  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  BrjOavaPpa,  i.e.  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  W&dy 
Shaib,  five  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  E.N.E.  from 
Jericho  (see  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Enci/c.  Bibl.  s.vv.). 

Literature. — See  above,  and  add  Smith’s  7) 71 2  s.v.  ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  J1GHL  (1894),  p.  496;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  310;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  140  n.  ;  Weiss,  Life  of 
Christ,  i.  p.  301  f.  and  note ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  pp.  204,  278  ;  Geikie,  Life  and  Words  of 
Christ,  i.  388,  and  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  257  ;  Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  11,  23,  35,  94  ;  PEFSt,  1903,  p.  16i  ; 
and  the  Commentaries  on  Jn  l28.  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

BETHANY  ( Bpdavla ). — 1.  A  village  whose  in¬ 
terest  arises  mainly  from  its  having  been  the 
residence  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary.  As  to 
this  it  is  well  to  note  the  following  points.  (1)  None 
of  the  three  Synoptists  mentions  Lazarus.  (2)  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  maintain  the  same  silence 
as  to  Martha  and  Mary.  (3)  St.  Luke  (1038'42) 
records  a  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  ‘  a  village  ’  (/ov/rij  ns), 
which  he  leaves  unnamed.  (4)  St.  John  alone 
( 1 11- 18  12lff-)  names  Bethany  as  the  place  where  the 
brother  and  the  two  sisters  lived.  (5)  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  state  that  Bethany  afforded  hospi¬ 
tality  to  Jesus  during  the  days  that  preceded  His 
death  (Mt2117ff-,  Mk  llllff-) ;  hut  in  connexion  with 
His  stay  there  they  make  mention  only  of  the 
house  of  ‘Simon  the  leper’  (Mt  266ff-,  Mk  143ff-), 
and  give  no  name  to  the  woman  who  anoints  the 
feet  of  the  Lord.  (6)  St.  Luke  does  not  speak  of 
this  sojourn  at  Bethany,  but  simply  says  in  a  more 
general  way  that  Jesus  passed  the  night  ‘at  the 
mount  called  the  Mt.  of  Olives’  (2137).  (7)  The 

data  usually  accepted  regarding  Bethany  and  the 
family  that  lived  there  and  entertained  Jesus  in 
their  house,  are  thus  derived  essentially  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 
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Bethany  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  Canonical 
hooks  nor  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  OT  ;  it  makes 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  NT,  and  is 
not  named  in  Josephus.  Its  situation  is  relatively 
easy  to  determine.  Weknow(Mk  104G 1 1 ',  Lk  1 9 1  •  ^) 
that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem, 
at  a  distance  of  15  furlongs  from  thelatter(Jn  ll18), 
lying  thus  on  the  E.  or  rather  S.E.  side  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives.  Origen  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Bethany  was  known.  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333)  mentions  a  place  where 
the  ‘  crypta’  of  Lazarus  was  to  be  seen.  Eusebius 
records  that  ‘the  place  of  Lazarus’  was  shown 
and  Jerome  adds  that  it  was  2  miles  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  [OS2  108.  3,  239.  10).  According  to  Niceph. 
Callist.  [HE  viii.  30  [ Pair .  Gr.  cxlvi.  113]),  a  church 
containing  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  built  by  the 
empress  Helena.  Another  sanctuary  marked  the 
spot  where  Jesus  met  Mary  (Jn  ll29®*).  A  nimmer 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  risen  at  Bethany  ; 
as  many  as  three  churches  have  been  counted  there. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  a  village  without  im¬ 
portance  or  interest,  with  a  population  of  about 
200.  It  hears  the  name  el-' Azariyeh,  derived  from 
‘Lazarus’  or  from  ‘Lazarium’  (A adaptor),  a  form 
found  as  early  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  (383) ; 
the  initial  L  has  been  taken  for  the  Arab,  article. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  Bethany  is  =  Aram. 
Beth  Aineh  or  Beth-Hini,  ‘  place  of  dates’  (?) ;  hut 
this  etymology  is  uncertain.  'The  same  may  be 
said  of  that  which  traces  it  to  the  root  my,  and 
would  yield  the  sense  of  ‘  place  of  affliction  ’  or 
‘  place  of  the  afflicted  one,’  which  may  be  simply  a 
popular  etymology  (cf.  Nestle,  Philologica  Sacra, 
1896,  p.  20). 

The  buildings  which  are  shown  at  the  present 
day  as  possessing  a  historical  interest  are — 1.  The 
‘  castle  ’  of  Lazarus,  a  tower  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably  built  in 
1147  by  Queen  Melissenda  for  the  Benedictine 
nuns ;  according  to  others,  its  construction  is  still 
earlier.  The  name  ‘castle’  is  explained  liy  the 
fact  that  the  Vulgate  renders  the  NT  joJ/m?  by  cas- 
tellum.  2.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  shown  te 
modern  pilgrims,  hut  its  genuineness  is  so  doubtful 
that  it  is  questioned  even  by  Roman  Gatholic 
writers,  e.g.  Mgr.  Le  Camus,  bishop  of  La  Rochelle 
[Notre  Voyage  aux pays  bibliques,i.  245).  3.  There 
are  still  shown — or  there  used  to  be  shown — at  el- 
' Azariyeh  the  house  of  Martha,  that  of  Mary,  and 
that  of  Simon  the  leper. 

In  Lk  24B0  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  is  placed, 
if  not  at  Bethany,  at  least  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  :  ‘  He  led  them  ?ws  xpos  BpOavlav  ’  (AV  ‘  as 
far  as  to  Bethany,’  RV  less  satisfactorily,  ‘until 
they  were  over  against  Bethany  ’).  On  the  other 
hand,  Ac  l12  relates  that  after  the  Ascension  the 
Apostles  ‘  returned  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  mount 
called  Olivet,  which  is  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  a 
Sabbath  day’s  journey  oil'.’  The  statement  in 
Luke’s  Gospel  deserves  the  preference  ;  it  fixes  the 
place  of  the  Ascension  itself  near  Bethany,  while 
the  text  of  Acts  simply  connects  the  return  of  the 
Apostles  with  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  the  slope  of 
which  Bethany  lies,  and  does  not  speak  necessarily 
of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  ecclesiastical 
tradition  supposed  (cf.  Tobler,  Die  Siloahquelle 
und  der  Oelberg,  p.  83). 

Literature. — Robinson,  BBP^i.  431-433;  Guerin,  Palestine 
‘Samarie,’  i.  163-181 ;  Buhl,  GAP  155  ;  Tobler,  Topogr.  ii.  422- 
464  ;  PEF  Mem.  iii.  27  f.  ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels, 

24, 49.  Lucien  Gautier. 

BETHANY.— 2.  See  Bethabara. 

BETHESDA.  -Jn  52  ‘  Now  there  is  in  Jerusalem 
by  the  sheep-grata  [e/rl  r-fj  irpo[3a.Tu<fi)  a  pool,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Bethesda,  having  five  porches’ 
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(RY).  Instead  of  B?;0e<r5a  (TR),  the  most  ancient 
authorities  have  other  spellings,  as  K  ByOfadd,  L  and 
Eus.  B rifadd  (’for  B7j0f<u0a  =  KrrT  n'3  ‘house  of  the 
olive’),  R  B ydcraiod,  D  Be\fe(?d.  As  to  the  deriva¬ 
tion,  Delitzsch  suggests  J’spx  n'3  1  house  of  pillars,’ 
and  Calvin  n'3  ‘  house  of  outpouring’ ;  but  the 
most  naturaletymology  is  fnpn  n'3  ‘  house  of  mercy,’ 
possibly  in  allusion  to  the  munificence  of  some 
charitable  person  who  had  these  porches  built  to 
shelter  the  sick,  or  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  pro¬ 
viding  this  healing  spring. 

As  the  adjective  irpoparLKy,  ‘ pertaining  to  sheep,’ 
requires  some  substantive  to  be  introduced,  the 
Av  supplies  ‘market,’  the  RV  ‘gate.’  Since  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  sheep-market  in  the  OT, 
while  the  sheep  -  gate  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
(Neh  31- 32  1239),  the  latter  method  of  supplying  the 
sense  is  the  more  probable  one.  Now  the  sheep- 
gate  is  known  to  have  been  north  of  the  Temple, 
and,  as  Bovet  says,  ‘  the  small  cattle  which  entered 
Jerusalem  came  there  certainly  by  the  east;  for 
it  is  on  this  side  that  the  immense  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea  lie.’  The  modern  St. 
Stephen’s  Gate  answers  to  these  data.  It  is  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Temple  area,  and  is  the 
gate  through  which  the  Bedawin  still  lead  their 
docks  to  Jerusalem  for  sale.  \Ve  must  therefore 
look  for  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  this  vicinity,  and 
may  at  once  eliminate  several  proposed  identifica¬ 
tions  elsewhere,  such  as  the  Hatnmdm  esh-Shifd, 
near  the  ‘Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants,’  about 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  area, 
where  there  is  a  pool  with  pillars  and  masonry, 
some  sixty  feet  below  the  present  surface,  the 
waters  of  which  are  still  supposed  to  possess  heal¬ 
ing  properties  (Furrer) ;  and  the  Pool  of  Siloarn, 
where  the  remains  of  four  columns  in  the  east 
wall,  with  four  others  in  the  centre,  ‘  show  that  a 
structure  with  five  openings  or  porches  might 
easily  have  been  erected’  (Alford) ;  and  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  the  Virgin,  the  intermittent  spring  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  Ophel 
slope  south-east  of  the  Temple  (Robinson).  These 
are  all  too  far  from  the  sheep-gate  as  probably 
identified  above. 

Conder,  who  adopts  the  suggestion  of  Robinson 
that  Bethesda  was  at  the  present  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  says,  ‘  This  answers  the  requirements  that 
it  still  presents  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent 
“  troubling  of  the  water,  ’  which  overflows  from  a 
natural  syphon  under  the  cave,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bathe  in  the  Avaters  of 
the  cave,  Avhen  this  overflow  occurs,  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  of  other  disorders.’  Against 
this  view  Grove  (Smith’s  DB 2,  art.  ‘Bethesda’)  and 
Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King,  325)  urge  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  deep  subterranean  water  to 
invalids,  the  confined  size  of  the  pool,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the  five  porches 
capable  of  accommodating  ‘a  multitude’;  and  to 
the  present  writer,  examining  the  cave  in  person, 
these  objections  seemed  conclusive,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  locality. 

Turning  now  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sheep- 
gate,  Ave  find  three  proposed  identifications.  (1) 
Modern  tradition  identifies  Bethesda  Avith  the 
Birket  Israil,  an  empty  reservoir,  360  feet  long, 
120  feet  Avide,  and  80  feet  deep,  half  filled  with 
rubbish,  which  lies  close  to  St.  Stephen’s  Gate  and 
under  the  north-east  wall  of  the  IJaram  area. 

(2)  Warren  and  others  Avould  place  Bethesda  at 
the  so-called  Twin  Pools,  in  the  ditch  at  the  north- 
Avest  angle  of  Antonia,  under  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Zion.  Neither  of  these  can  be  the  true 
site,  as  both  the  Birket  Israil  and  the  Twin  Pools 
Ayere  constructed  after  the  events  narrated  in  Jn  5. 

(3)  In  1872  it  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  that  ‘the  Pool  of  Bethesda  should  be 


sought  near  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Avhere  an  old 
tradition  has  placed  the  house  of  the  mother  of 
Mary,  calling  it  Beit  Hanna,  “  House  of  Anne.” 
This  expression  is  exactly  identical  Avith  Bethesda, 
both  expressions  signifying  “house  of  mercy,  or 
compassion.”  ’  Sixteen  years  later  this  anticipation 
Avas  verified  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  noiv  very 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  ancient  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Church  of  St.  Anne.  In  the  autumn  of  1888, 
‘  certain  works  carried  on  by  the  Algerian  monks 
laid  bare  a  large  tank  or  cistern  cut  in  the  rock  to 
a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  Herr  Schick  recognized  this 
as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  It  is  55  feet  long  from 
east  to  Avest,  and  measures  12J  feet  in  breadth.  A 
flight  of  tAventy-four  steps  leads  doAvn  into  the 
pool  from  the  eastern  scarp  of  rock.  Herr  Schick, 
avIio  at  once  saAv  the  great  interest  of  this  dis¬ 
covery,  soon  found  a  sister-pool,  lying  end  to  end, 
60  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  first. 
The  first  pool  Avas  arched  in  by  five  arches,  while 
five  corresponding  porches  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
pool.  At  a  later  period  a  church  Avas  built  over 
the  pool  by  the  Crusaders,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  far  impressed  by  the  fact  of  five  arches 
beloAv  that  they  shaped  their  crypt  into  five  arches 
in  imitation.  They  left  an  opening  for  getting 
down  to  the  Avater ;  and  further,  as  the  croAvning 
proof  that  they  regarded  the  pool  as  Bethesda, 
they  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  crypt  a  fresco 
representing  the  angel  troubling  the  water  of  the 
pool.’  (Geo.  St.  Clair,  Buried  Cities  and  Bible 
Countries,  327-328.  See  also  PEFSt,  July  1888 
and  Jan.  1891). 

This  site  is  thus  supported  not  only  by  the 
mediaeval  tradition,  but  by  the  early  tradition  as 
well.  The  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  who  visited  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  A.D.  333,  after  mentioning  tAvo  large  fish- 
pools  by  the  side  of  the  temple,  one  at  the  right 
hand,  the  other  at  the  left,  says  in  another  place 
(Itin.  Hierosol.  589) :  ‘  But  farther  in  the  city  are 
twin  fish-pools  having  live  porches  which  are  called 
Bethsaida.  There  the  sick  of  many  years  Avere 
Avont  to  be  healed.  But  these  pools  have  Avater 
which,  when  agitated,  is  of  a  kind  of  red  colour.’ 
This  is  evidently  the  same  place  described  by 
Eusebius  ( Onomasticon ,  240.  15)  in  the  same  cen¬ 
tury  and  called  by  him  Bezatha,  though  he  gives 
no  other  clue  to  the  situation — ‘  a  pool  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Avhich  is  the  Piscina  Probatica,  and  had 
formerly  five  porches,  and  noAV  is  pointed  out  at 
the  twin  pools  there,  of  which  one  is  filled  by  the 
rains  of  the  year,  but  the  other  exhibits  its  water 
tinged  in  an  extraordinary  manner  Avith  red,  re¬ 
taining  a  trace,  they  say,  of  the  victims  that  Avere 
formerly  cleansed  in  it.’  Clearly,  too,  it  is  of  the 
same  place  that  Eucherius  speaks  in  the  5th 
cent.  :  ‘  Bethsaida,  peculiar  for  being  a  double 
lake,  of  which  one  pool  is  for  the  most  part  filled 
by  winter  rains,  the  other  is  discoloured  by  reddish 
Avaters.’  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  of  late 
that  the  two  tunnels  under  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Zion  are  the  tAvin  pools  mentioned  by 
these  writers ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  centuries,  to  be  presently  quoted,  place 
the  pool  Avith  the  five  porches  and  the  church 
called  Probatica  (cf.  irpo^artKy,  Jn  52)  at  or  near 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  Mary,  Avhich  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  under  the  present  Church  of  St.  Anne. 
Thus  Antoninus  Martyr  (A.D.  570)  says  :  ‘  Return¬ 
ing  into  the  city  we  come  to  the  Piscina  Natatoria, 
which  has  five  porches ;  and  in  one  of  these  is  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  many  miraculous 
cures  are  Avrought.’  Sophronius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  (A.D.  632),  says:  ‘I  Avill  enter  the  holy 
Probatica,  Avhere  the  illustrious  Anna  brought 
forth  Mary.’  John  of  Damascus  (about  A.D.  750) 
says :  ‘  May  all  things  be  propitious  to  thee,  O 
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Probation,  the  most  holy  temple  of  the  Mother  of 
God  !  May  all  things  be  propitious  to  thee,  O 
Probation,  ancestral  domicile  of  a  queen  !  May  all 
things  be  propitious  to  thee,  0  Probation,  formerly 
the  fold  of  Joachim’s  flocks,  but  now  a  church, 
heaven-resembling,  of  the  rational  flock  of  Christ !  ’ 
Brocardus  also  speaks  (A.  D.  1283)  of  a  large  reser¬ 
voir  near  St.  Anne’s  Church,  called  Piscina  Interior, 
just  opposite  Birket  Israil. 

Early  tradition,  therefore,  as  Avell  as  mediaeval, 
seems  to  favour  the  site  discovered  in  1888.  This 
is  the  site  now  generally  accepted,  though  some 
recent  writers  are  still  unconvinced,  such  as  Sanday 
(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  55),  who  rejects  Schick’s 
identification  but  reaches  no  positive  conclusion 
of  his  own,  and  Conder  (Hastings’  DB,  article 
‘Bethesda’),  who  argues  for  the  Virgin’s  Pool. 
The  intermittent  troubling  of  the  water  at  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is,  indeed,  a  point  in  its 
favour  ;  hut  this  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  springs  of  Palestine  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  iii.  288  ;  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  560), 
and,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  seen  at  the 
pool  under  the  Crusaders’  church,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  too  violent  supposition  that  the  same  intermit- 
tence  now  observed  in  the  Virgin’s  Fountain  may 
have  characterized  this  pool  also  in  that  early  time 
of  more  copious  ‘  rains  of  the  year,’  as  Eusebius 
calls  them,  especially  if,  as  some  think,  they  both 
lie  upon  the  same  concealed  watercourse. 

The  last  clause  of  Jn  53  and  the  whole  of  v.4, 
containing  the  account  of  the  troubling  of  the 
water  by  an  angel  and  the  miraculous  healing  that 
followed,  are  relegated  to  the  margin  in  KV,  on 
the  ground  of  their  omission  by  the  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  NBD,  and  the  exceptional  number  of  vari¬ 
ants  in  the  other  MSS.  Popular  superstition 
seems  to  have  attributed  the  periodic  bubbling  of 
the  water  to  the  action  of  an  invisible  angel. 
These  passages  were  probably  at  flrst  written  on 
the  margin  as  an  expression  of  that  opinion,  and 
later  were  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  text. 

W.  W.  Moore. 

BETHLEHEM. — Two  towns  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  1.  Bethlehem 
(or6  n'3  ‘house  of  bread’)  of  Zebulun,  Jos  1915. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  miserable  village,  6 
miles  south-west  of  Sepplioris  and  about  the  same 
distance  north-west  of  Nazareth,  in  a  well-wooded 
district  of  country,  planted  with  oaks  (Robinson, 
Biblical  Researches,  iii.  113).  That  this  Beth¬ 
lehem  cannot  have  been  the  scene  of  the  Nativity, 
near  as  it  is  to  Nazareth,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  expressly 
place  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  of  Judaea. 
These  narratives  being  independent  of  each  other 
and  derived  from  different  sources,  we  have  for 
the  southern  Bethlehem  the  convergence  of  two 
distinct  traditions.  These  two  Evangelists  are 
joined  in  their  testimony  by  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  who  assumes  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  with  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  at  Bethlehem,  the  Bethlehem  associated 
with  David  and  his  royal  line.  ‘  Some  said,  Shall 
Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?  Hath  not  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  said  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem  where  David 
was?’  (Jn  741-  42)-  It  is  noteworthy  that  Beth¬ 
lehem  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  visited 
by  our  Lord  or  in  any  way  associated  with  His 
ministry.  But  all  Christian  history  and  tradition 
maintain  that  the  southern  Bethlehem  was  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Judah  (rrivr  "2  Jg  177-9,  Ru  l1,2 
etc.)  or  Juduea  (Mt  21,  Lk  24).  This  town  (the 
modern  Beit  Lahrn)  is  situated  about  6  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  high  up  on  a  grey 
limestone  ridge  running  from  east  to  west,  and 
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occupying  the  projecting  summits  at  each  end, 
with  a  sort  of  saddle  between.  The  ridge  rises  to 
a  height  of  2550  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  falls  away 
in  terraced  slopes  on  all  sides,  the  descent  to  the 
north  and  east  being  specially  steep.  The  terraces, 
as  they  sweep  in  graceful  curves  round  the  ridge 
from  top  to  bottom,  give  to  the  little  town  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  serve  to  make 
to  the  approaching  traveller  a  picture  which  closer 
acquaintance  does  not  wholly  disappoint.  The 
names  by  which  it  has  been  known  for  millenniums, 
and  is  still  known,  are  expressive  of  the  fertility 
of  the  place  —  Beth-lehem,  ‘house  of  bread,’  and 
Beit  Lahm,  ‘  house  of  flesh.’  The  hillsides  around, 
merging  into  the  hill  country  of  Judaea,  though 
they  look  bare  to  the  eye  at  a  distance,  afford 
pastures  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  valleys 
below  and  the  fields  lying  to  the  east  produce  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley,  as  in  the  days  when  Ruth 
gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Boaz ;  and  the  terraced 
slopes,  under  diligent  cultivation,  bear  olives, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  vines.  Wine  and 
honey  are  named  among  the  most  notable  of  its 
natural  products,  and  the  wine  of  Bethlehem  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  Jerusalem. 

The  modern  town  is  highly  picturesque.  There 
is  just  one  main  street  or  thoroughfare,  extending 
about  half  a  mile,  and  largely  occupied  by  work¬ 
shops,  which  are  little  better  than  arches  open  to 
the  street.  The  population  is  differently  given  as 
from  4000  to  8000  souls.  Palmer  (‘Das  jetzige 
Bethlehem’  in  ZDPV  xvii.  90),  writing  in  1893, 
and  founding  upon  personally  ascertained  figures, 
gives  8035  as  the  population,  which  he  classifies 
in  respect  of  religion  as  follows :  Latins,  3827  ; 
Greeks,  3662 ;  Moslems,  260 ;  Armenians,  185 ; 
Protestants,  54  ;  Copts  and  Syrians,  47.  The  small 
number  of  Moslems  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  severity 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  drove  out  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  and  demolished  their  houses  in  the 
insurrection  of  1834.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
above  enumeration  that  Bethlehem  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  Jew.  As  in  Nazareth  so  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  the  associations  with  Jesus  make  residence 
repugnant  to  the  Jews,  and  they  have  accordingly 
no  desire  to  settle  in  the  Christian  Holy  Places. 
They  are,  in  fact,  tolerated  only  as  temporary 
visitors,  but  not  as  residents.  ‘  In  the  cradle  of 
his  royal  race,’  says  Canon  Tristram  (Bible  Places, 
p.  72),  ‘the  Jew  is  even  more  a  stranger  than  in 
any  other  spot  of  his  own  land  ;  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  neither  Crusader  nor  Saracen  suffered 
him  to  settle  there.’  The  inhabitants  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  are  of  superior  physique  and  comeliness. 
The  men  have  a  character  for  energy  and  even 
turbulence ;  the  women  are  noticeable  for  their 
graceful  carriage  and  becoming  attire.  In  the 
crowds  which  throng  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Easter  services,  the 
women  of  Bethlehem,  wearing  a  light  veil  descend¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  closed  across  the 
bosom,  with  a  low  but  handsome  headdress  com¬ 
posed  of  strings  of  silver  coins  plaited  in  among 
the  hair  and  hanging  down  below  the  chin  as  a 
sort  of  necklace, — are  easily  recognizable,  and 
make  a  favourable  impression.  The  industries  of 
Bethlehem,  apart  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  Nativity,  con¬ 
sisting  of  memorial  relics  and  souvenirs  manufac¬ 
tured  for  sale  to  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  who  visit  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  every 
year.  Models  of  the  cave  of  the  Nativity,  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  apostles  and  saints,  are 
in  great  demand.  Olive  wood,  and  mother-of-pearl 
obtained  from  the  Red  Sea,  with  basaltic  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
carved  and  wrought  into  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  with  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  taste. 
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Palmer  mentions  (l.c.  p.  91)  that  an  increasing 
number  of  the  inhabitants  go  abroad  with  their 
products, — their  mother-of-pearl  carvings  and 
other  wares, — and,  especially  in  America,  find  a 
good  return  for  their  enterprise. 

Bethlehem,  notwithstanding  its  royal  associa¬ 
tions  and  its  renown  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
world’s  Redeemer,  has  never  been,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be,  more  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than 
‘little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah’  (Mic  52). 
‘  In  spite,’  says  Palmer,  ‘of  the  numerous  visits  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  which  are  year  by  year  on 
the  increase,  and  in  spite  of  the  market-place 
which  Bethlehem  affords  for  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  especially  for  the  Bedawin,  who  come 
from  long  distances  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  make  their  purchases  of  clothing, 
tools,  and  weapons,  and  to  leave  the  produce  of 
their  harvest  and  their  pastures,  Bethlehem  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  remain,  unencumbered  by  trade 
and  progress,  what  it  has  been  for  many  years 
bygone — a  shrunken,  untidy  village.’  Even  so,  it 
can  never  be  deprived  of  its  associations  with  the 
Messianic  King  of  Israel,  ‘  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting’  (Mic  52), 
associations  which  exalt  it  to  the  loftiest  eminence, 
and  surround  it  with  a  glory  that  cannot  fade. 
These  associations  in  their  salient  features  are 
now  to  be  set  forth. 

It  is  in  the  early  patriarchal  history  that  we 
meet  first  with  Bethlehem,  under  its  ancient  name 
of  Ephrath.*  ‘When  I  came  from  Padan,’  said 
Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  recounting  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt  his  chequered  history,  ‘  Rachel  died  by  me 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet  there 
•was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath  :  and 
I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ;  the 
same  is  Bethlehem’  (Gn487,  cf.  359ff-).  The  sacred 
historian  records  that  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her 
grave :  ‘  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel’s  grave  unto 
this  day’  (Gn  3520).  Rachel’s  grave  is  marked 
now  by  a  Mohammedan  wely,  or  monumental 
mosque,  at  the  point  where  the  Bethlehem  road 
breaks  off  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron ;  and  though  the  monument  has  been 
repaired  and  renewed  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  it  serves  still  to  recall  a  real  event,  and  to 
distinguish  the  spot  where  Rachel’s  ‘strength 
failed  her,  and  she  sank,  as  did  all  the  ancient 
saints,  on  the  way  to  the  birthplace  of  hope’  (Dr. 
John  Ker,  Sermons,  8th  ed.  p.  153).  Bethlehem 
becomes  more  definitely  associated  with  the  Messi¬ 
anic  hope  when  it  becomes  the  home  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  David’s 
greater  Son.  From  the  heights  near  Bethlehem  a 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Dead  Sea — the  sea  of 
Lot— shimmering  at  the  foot  of  the  long  blue  wall 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab  ;  and  the  land  of  Moab 
seems  to  have  had  close  relations  with  Bethlehem 
and  its  people  in  patriarchal  as  well  as  later  times. 
With  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  through  her  marriage 
with  Boaz,  the  ‘  mighty  man  of  wealth  ’  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Ru  21),  there  entered  a  strain  of 
Gentile  blood, — although  we  remember  that  Lot, 
the  ancestor  of  Moab,  was  the  nephew  of  the  great 
ancestor  of  Israel — into  the  pedigree  of  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh  (Mt  I5),  as  if  in  token  that,  in 
a  day  still  far  off,  Jew  and  Gentile  should  be  one 
in  Him.  With  David,  the  great-grandson  of  Ruth, 
there  entered  the  royal  element  into  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  ;  and  Bethlehem  has  no  associations  more 
sacred  and  tender  than  its  associations  with  the 
shepherd  king  of  Israel,  unless  it  be  those  that  link 
it  for  ever  with  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The 
stream  of  Messianic  hope,  as  it  flows  onwards  and 
broadens  from  age  to  age,  is  not  unlike  that  river 

*  But  see  Driver,  Genesis  (in  ‘Westminster  Commentaries’), 
p.  311,  and  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  193“. 


of  Spain  which  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course 
flows  underground,  and  only  at  intervals  miles 
apart  throws  up  pools  to  the  surface,  which  the 
inhabitants  call  ‘  the  eyes’  of  the  Guadiana.  The 
pools  trace  the  onward  progress  of  the  river,  till 
at  length  it  bursts  forth  in  a  broad  stream  seeking 
the  distant  sea.  So  the  hope  of  a  great  Deliverer 
from  spiritual  misery  and  death  flows  onward  in 
the  story  of  God’s  ancient  people,  throwing  up 
its  pools  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah  and  the  prophets  ;  and  Micah  indicates  the 
direction  of  its  flow  with  more  explicitness  than 
any  who  went  before  when  he  says:  ‘But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting’  (Mic  52).  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  had  come,  the  Messianic  hope  became  the 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams  which  we  so 
happily  know  and  enjoy,  and  the  glad  tidings  was 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  addressed  to  the 
watchful  shepherds  :  ‘  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  ’  (Lk 
210- 11 ) 

The  story  of  the  Nativity  is  told  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  with  a  simplicity  and  delicacy  and 
beauty  which  are  of  themselves  an  evidence  of 
its  historical  truth.  Both  narratives,  as  has  been 
indicated,  assign  to  Bethlehem  the  high  honour  of 
being  the  place  of  the  Nativity  and  the  scene  of 
the  stupendous  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  The  de¬ 
tails  are  too  familiar  to  require  rehearsal  here. 

There  is  one  particular  handed  down  by  early  Christian 
tradition  which  may  be  regarded  not  as  a  variation  from,  but  an 
addition  to,  the  Evangelic  narrative, — the  statement  made  by 
Justin  Martyr  (a.o.  140-150),  and  repeated  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  in  a  cave.  Justin 
(Dialogue  with  Trypho ,  ch.  78)  relates  that,  since  Joseph  had  in 
that  village  no  place  where  to  lodge,  he  lodged  in  a  cave  near 
by.  Justin  relates  other  particulars  which  may  have  come  to 
him — he  was  a  native  of  Nablfis,  not  40  miles  from  Bethlehem 
— by  oral  tradition  or  from  apocryphal  narratives  :  such  as  that 
the  Magi  came  from  Arabia ,  and  that  Herod  slew  all  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.  That  the  stable  where  the  Infant 
Saviour  was  born  may  have  been  a  cave  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  utilizing  the  limestone  caves  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judsea  as  places  of  shelter  for  cattle  and  other 
beasts.  Those  Apocryphal  Gospels  which  deal  with  the  In¬ 
fancy,  notably  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  and  the  pseudo- 
Matthoeus ,  make  mention  of  the  cave.  Pseudo-Matthseus  (ch. 
13)  says,  ‘The  angel  commanded  the  beast  to  stop,  for  her  time 
to  bear  had  come  ;  and  he  directed  the  Blessed  Mary  to  come 
down  from  the  animal  and  to  enter  a  cave  below  a  cavern  in 
which  there  was  never  an}'  light,  but  always  darkness,  because 
it  could  not  receive  the  light  of  day.  And  when  the  Blessed 
Mary  had  entered  it,  it  began  to  become  light  with  all  lightness, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day.  .  .  .  And  then  she 
brought  forth  a  male  child,  whom  angels  instantly  surrounded 
at  His  birth,  and  whom,  when  born  and  standing  at  once  upon 
His  feet,  they  adored,  saying,  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will.’  The  Protevangelium  relates  the 
story  with  curious  imagery  (ch.  18).  ‘  And  he  [Joseph]  found  a 
cave  there  and  took  her  in,  and  set  his  sons  by  her,  and  he 
went  out  and  sought  a  midwife  in  the  country  of  Bethlehem. 
And  I  Joseph  walked  and  I  walked  not;  and  I  looked  up  into 
the  sky  and  saw  the  sky  violently  agitated  ;  and  I  looked  up  at 
the  pole  of  heaven,  and  I  saw  it  standing  still  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  still ;  and  I  directed  my  gaze  on  the  earth,  and  I  saw  a 
vessel  lying  and  workmen  reclining  by  it  and  their  hands  in  the 
vessel,  and  those  who  handled  did  not  handle  it,  and  those  who 
presented  it  to  the  mouth  did  not  present  it,  but  the  faces  of 
all  were  looking  up  ;  and  I  saw  the  sheep  scattered  and  the 
sheep  stood,  and  the  shepherd  lifted  up  his  hand  to  strike  them 
and  his  hand  remained  up  ;  and  I  looked  at  the  stream  of  the 
river,  and  I  saw  that  the  mouths  of  the  kids  were  down  and 
not  drinking  ;  and  everything  which  was  being  impelled  for¬ 
ward  was  intercepted  in  its  course.’ 

The  Protevangelium  Jacobi  is  generally  recognized  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  its  testimony  is  a  valuable  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  early  Christian  tradition.  Few  scholars,  if  any, 
will  agree  in  assigning  it  the  place  of  importance  attributed  to 
it  recently  by  the  fantastic  theory  of  Conrady  (Die.  (jvelle  der 
kanmischen  Kindheitsgeschichten  Jesu,  Gottingen,  1900),  who 
regards  the  Protevangelium  as  the  source  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Infancy.  The  author  of  it,  according  to  him,  is  an 
Egyptian,  most  likely  of  Alexandria,  who  introduces  Bethlehem 
into  the  narrative  not  because  of  its  place  iu  Hebrew  prophecy, 
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but  because  it  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  Isis,  and 
he  wishes  to  incorporate  this  worship  with  Christianity.  In 
concert  with  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  he  aided  with  his 
inventive  pen  the  appropriation  of  this  sacred  site  by  the 
Church,  and  it  was  from  the  Protevangelium,  that  the  writers  of 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels  drew  their  separate  narratives  of 
the  Infancy.  Conrad, v  returns  to  the  subject  with  an  article 
full  of  equally  curious  and  perverted  learning  in  SK,  1901, 
Heft  2,  ‘  Die  Flucht  nach  rEgypten.’ 

It  is  in  the  4th  century  that  Bethlehem  begins 
to  receive  that  veneration  as  a  Christian  Holy 
Place  in  which  it  is  now  equalled  only  by  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Nazareth.  As  early  as  Justin  Martyr 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  world’s  Redeemer.  In  addition 
to  the  reference,  already  mentioned,  to  the  cave, 
we  find  Justin  quoting  the  well-known  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (3316ff  ),  ‘  He  shall  dwell  in  a  lofty  cave 
of  a  strong  rock,’  in  the  same  connexion  (Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  ch.  70).  Even  earlier  than  Justin’s 
day  it  would  appear  that  this  particular  cave  was 
venerated  by  the  followers  of  Christ ;  for,  as  Jerome 
tells  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Paulinus,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  117-13S),  in  his  zeal  to  extirpate  the 
very  remembrance  of  Christ,  caused  a  grove  sacred 
to  Adonis  to  be  planted  over  the  grotto  of  the  Nativ¬ 
ity,  as  he  caused  a  temple  to  Venus  to  be  erected 
over  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Origen 
(c.  Celsuni,  i.  51)  says:  ‘If  any  one  desires  certainty 
as  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  apart  from 
the  Gospels  and  Micah’s  prophecy,  let  him  know 
that  in  conformity  with  the  narrative  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  regarding  His  birth  there  is  shown  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  the  cave  where  He  was  born  and  the  manger 
in  the  cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  And  this  sign  is  greatly  talked  of  in 
surrounding  places,  even  among  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  it  being  said  that  in  this  cave  was  born 
that  Jesus  who  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  by 
the  Christians.’  The  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
oldest  church  in  Christendom,  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Nativity,  built  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  It  is  a  massive  pile  of 
buildings  extending  along  the  ridge  from  west  to 
east,  and  comprising  the  church  proper  with 
the  three  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
abutting  respectively  upon  its  north  -  eastern, 
south  -  eastern,  and  south  -  western  extremities. 
The  proportions  of  the  church  and  its  related 
structures  are  more  commanding  from  its  eleva¬ 
tion  and  from  the  shabbiness  of  the  town  in 
comparison.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  common 
to  all  the  sects,  and  is  shared  by  them  together — 
Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians.  From  the  double 
line  of  Corinthian  pillars  sustaining  the  basilica 
sixteen  centuries  look  down  upon  the  visitor,  and 
the  footsteps  of  nearly  fifty  generations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  have  trodden  tiie  ground  upon  which  he 
treads.  Says  Dean  Stanley :  ‘  The  long  double 
lines  of  Corinthian  pillars,  the  faded  mosaics,  the 
rough  ceiling  of  beams  of  cedar  from  Lebanon  still 
preserve  the  outlines  of  the  church,  once  blazing 
with  gold  and  marble,  in  which  Baldwin  was 
crowned,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs  from 
our  own  English  Edward  IV.’  (Sinai  and,  Palestine, 
p.  433).  It  is  the  subterranean  vault  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  of  perennial  interest.  Descending 
the  steps  from  the  raised  floor  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  nave,  and  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  the 
visitor  finds  a  half-sunk  arched  doorway  which 
leads  down  by  thirteen  steps  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nativity — the  rude  cave  now  paved  and  walled 
with  marble  and  lighted  up  by  numerous  lamps. 
This  chamber  is  about  40  feet  from  east  to  west, 
16  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  what  had  once  been  striped  cloth  of  gold. 
At  the  east  end  there  is  a  shrine  where  fifteen 
silver  lamps  burn  night  and  day,  and  in  the 
floor,  let  into  the  pavement,  a  silver  star  of  Greek 
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pattern  marks  the  very  spot  of  the  Nativity 
with  the  inscription ;  ‘  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria, 
Jesus  Christies  natus  est .’  To  the  Christian  the 
associations  of  the  place  make  it  full  of  impres¬ 
siveness,  and  the  visitor  has  no  more  sacred  or 
tender  recollections  of  holy  ground  than  those 
which  cluster  round  the  Church  and  the  Grotto  of 
the  Nativity.  Not  far  off  is  a  cave,  cut  out  of  the 
same  limestone  ridge,  which  was  the  abode  of  St. 
Jerome  for  over  thirty  years.  Here,  with  the 
noble  ladies  whom  he  had  won  to  the  religious  life, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  he  laboured 
totus  in  lectione,  totusin  lihris,  preparing  the  Vul¬ 
gate  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  Bible  of 
Western  Christendom,  and  is  a  powerful  tribute  to 
his  piety  and  learning.  ‘  It  is  the  touch  of  Christ 
that  lias  made  Bethlehem  ’  ( Kelman  and  F ulleylove. 
The  Holy  Land,  p.  234).  And  the  touch  of  Christ 
is  making  itself  felt  still  in  the  works  of  Christian 
philanthropy  and  missionary  zeal  that  are  being 
performed  there.  There  are  schools  and  other 
missionary  agencies  maintained  by  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  to  instruct  in  His  truth  and 
to  enrich  with  His  grace  the  community  who 
occupy  the  place  of  His  birth.  Bethlehem  appears 
among  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  work  done  there  among  women 
and  girls  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  Germans 
have  built  an  Evangelical  Church,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1893.  There  is  much  superstition 
and  error  among  the  nominally  Christian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  stirred  up 
the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Armenian  Christians  to 
activity  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  people. 

Literature:. — Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord 2,  p.  82;  Cunning¬ 
ham  Geikie,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and, 
Palestine ;  Kelman,  The  Holy  Land ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Histor.  Geog.  of  Holy  Land ;  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  vol.  iii. ;  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem  ? ;  Palmer,  ‘  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem  ’  in ZDPV xvii. ; 
articles  in  Kitto’s  Cyclop.,  PliB  3,  Vigouroux’s  Dictionnairede  la 
Bible,  Smith’s  DB,  Hastings’  LB,  and  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

T.  Nicol. 

BETHPHAGE  (Byd<payri). — A  place  unknown  to 
the  OT,  the  Apocrypha,  or  Josephus,  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  NT  only  once — on  the  occasion  of 
our  Lord’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  five 
days  before  His  death.  It  was  certainly  situated 
upon  the  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  or  near  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  1046  ll1,  Lk 
191*  -£>),  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  The  site  of  the  latter  being  accurately 
determined  as  the  modern  el-  Azariyeh  (see  art. 
Bethany,  1),  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  locating  Bethphage. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  texts  of  the  three 
Synoptists  [St.  John  does  not  mention  Bethphage] 
are  obscure  on  two  points — 

(1)  As  to  the  relation  between  Bethphage  and 
Bethany,  St.  Luke  (1929)  alone  mentions  both  places 
(‘as  he  drew  near  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany’). 
His  language  seems  to  imply  that  a  traveller  com¬ 
ing  from  Jericho  would  come  first  to  Bethphage, 
then  to  Bethany,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem.  St. 
Matthew  (211)  mentions  only  Bethphage.  As  for 
St.  Mark,  his  original  text  (ll1)  probably  contained 
no  reference  to  Bethphage,  but  this  name  has  been 
inserted,  and  in  the  majority  of  MSS  stands  be¬ 
tween  J erusalem  and  Bethany  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  this  reading  were  accepted  as  the  original  one, 
we  should  have  to  place  Bethphage  in  a  different 
position  in  relation  to  Bethany  from  what  is  inn 
plied  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke. 

To  reconcile  these  divergent  statements,  a  hypothesis  ha? 
been  started  to  the  effect  that  Bethany  may  have  lain  a  little 
off  the  direct  route  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  side 
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road,  and  Bethphage  at  the  point  where  this  joined  the  main 
road.  It  would  thus  have  been  necessary  to  pass  Bethphage 
both  in  going:  to  Bethany  and  in  returning  from  it.  Support 
for  this  conjecture  has  been  sought  in  the  use  of  the  word 
izufodov  in  Mk  llA 

(2)  In  all  three  Synoptics,  Jesus  sends  two  of 
His  disciples  to  a  village  (kAw)  to  bring  the  ass 
on  which  He  was  to  ride.  Is  this  village,  which 
is  ‘over  against’  (KarlvavTL),  to  be  identified  with 
Bethphage,  or  with  Bethany,  or  with  some  third 
locality  ?  Each  of  these  views  is  capable  of  defence  ; 
the  traditional  identification  of  the  village  of  the 
ass’s  colt  with  Bethphage  is  at  least  questionable, 
especially  in  view  of  Mt  211  ‘  When  they  had 
reached  Bethphage  .  .  .  then  Jesus  sent  two  dis¬ 
ciples  to  the  village  over  against.’  A  site  for  the 
village  of  the  colt  might  be  suggested  at  Siloe,  or 
rather  at  Kefr  et-Tur,  on  the  top  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
[It  is  known  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  there 
were  houses  on  its  summit].  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  it  would  be  hazardous  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  situation  of  Bethphage. 

Etymologically  the  name  Bethphage,  appears  to 
mean  ‘house  (or  place)  of  unripe  fruits,’  more 
especially  ‘of  unripe  figs’  (cf.  Ca  213,  and  see  Dal- 
man,  Grammatik  desjiid.  pal.-Aramdisch,  1894,  p. 
152,  and  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu  Muttersprache,  1896, 

.  166).  Recently  a  connexion  has  been  suggested 
y  Nestle  ( ‘  Etymologische  Legenden?’  in  ZWTh 
xl.  [1897],  p.  148)  between  this  etymology  of  the 
name  Bethphage  and  the  story  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  the  latter  is  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  2117'22,  Mk  ll11-14' 20_26)  with 
Bethany,  not  Bethphage.  Formerly  Nestle  (S K, 
1896,  p.  323  ff.,  and  in  his  Philologica  Sacra,  1896, 
p.  16  f.)  had  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
necting,  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  ety¬ 
mology,  Bethphage  (  =  n\a  ‘place  of  meeting’) 
and  the  &/j.<po8ov  of  Mk  ll4.  Finally,  another  ex¬ 
planation  of  Bethphage,,  viewed  as  a  dwelling- 
place  of  priests  (?),  is  furnished  by  Origen,  and 
rests  upon  a  curious  combination  of  the  Aramaic 
word  fas  ‘jaw,’  with  Dt  183,  which  assigns  to  the 
priests  the  jaws  of  sacrificial  victims  as  part  of 
their  portion. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Bethphage  was  shown  to  the 
north  of  Bethany,  higher  up  the  slope  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives.  The  site  of  this  medkeval  Bethphage 
(which  proves  nothing  for  the  Bethphage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture)  was  recovered  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  thanks 
to  the  discovery  made  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
controlled  and  described  by  Guillemot  and  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  of  a  stone  (the  fragment  of  an  altar?) 
bearing  inscriptions  and  pictures  relating  to  Christ’s 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Literature. — PfiFSt,  1874,  p.  173;  1878,  pp.  51-61,  146-149; 
PEF,  ‘  Jerusalem/  pp.  331-340  ;  Revue  ArchMogique,  Dec.  1877 , 
p.  366  ff. ;  Revue.  Biblique ,  1892,  p.  105  f.  See  also  the  discussion 
in  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord  2,  429-432. 

Lucien  Gautier. 

BETHSAIDA  (‘house  of  fishing’). — The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  were  two  places  on  the  shore  or  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  which  this  name  appropriately 
applies  has  been  disputed  or  rejected  by  many 
writers  (Buhl,  G.  A.  Smith,  Sanday,  et  al.) ;  but  the 
evidence  in  its  favour,  direct  and  indirect,  has  the 
support  of  a  long  list  of  authorities  on  Palestinian 
geography  from  the  days  of  Reland  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  precise  location  of  both  places,  but  there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  one  was  on  the  east  and 
the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  or  its 
expanse  into  the  Galihean  Lake.  Prominent  on 
the  list  of  those  who  advocate  two  Bethsaidas  are 
the  names  of  Ritter,  Robinson,  Caspari,  Stanley, 
Edersheim,  \\  ieseler,  Weiss,  Tristram,  Thomson, 
van  de  Velde,  Porter,  Merrill,  Macgregor,  and 
Ewing.  The  facts  and  suggestions  which  bear 
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upon  the  supposition  itself  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Bethsaida  of  Gaulanitis.  —  The  historic  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  existence  and  general  location  of 
this  city  is  not  disputed.  Josephus  describes  it  as 
a  village  ‘  situate  at  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
which  Philip  the  tetrarch  advanced  unto  the 
dignity  of  a  city,  both  by  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  it  contained,  and  its  other  grandeur,  and 
called  it  by  the  name  “Julias,”  the  same  name 
with  Caesar’s  daughter  ’  (Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1).  In  other 
passages  he  indicates  its  position  as  in  ‘  Lower 
Gaulanitis’ (Jaulan),  ‘in  Peraea,’  and  as  near  the 
Jordan,  which  ‘first  passes  by  the  city  and  then 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Lake’  (BJ  II. 
ix.  1,  xiii.  2,  also  BJ  ill.  x.  7,  and  Life,  72).  In 
every  instance,  except  the  one  above  quoted,  which 
gives  a  reason  for  the  change  of  designation, 
Josephus  drops  the  old  name  and  calls  it  ‘Julias.’ 
Pliny  and  Jerome  give  it  the  same  appellation, 
and  locate  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Plin.  TIN  v.  16;  Jer.  Com.  on  Mt  1631).  The 
modern  designation,  ‘  Bethsaida- Julias,’  is  not  to 
be  found  in  ancient  history,  sacred  or  secular. 
The  site  of  the  city  which  thus  became  the  suc¬ 
cessor,  under  another  name,  of  Bethsaida  of 
Gaulanitis,  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
After  careful  research,  Dr.  Robinson  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  mound  of  ruins,  known  as  et-Tell, 
was  the  most  probable  location  of  the  long-lost  city. 

‘  The  tell  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountains 
southwards,  near  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  them. 
The  ruins  cover  a  lar};e  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite  extensive; 
but  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of  unhewn 
stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient  architecture  ’ 
(BRF‘1  ii.  p.  413). 

The  site  is  over  against  one  of  the  fording-places 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  2  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  tentative  identification  has  been  accepted  by 
many  recent  explorers,  but  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  the  location  seems  to  be  the  most  favour¬ 
able,  because  of  its  commanding  position,  for  such 
a  city  as  Josephus  describes.  The  objections  to  it 
are  its  distance  from  the  Lake,  and  the  absence  of 
anything  which  would  suggest  its  original  name— 
‘  the  house  (or  place)  of  fishing.’ 

Another  site,  to  which  these  objections  do  not 
apply,  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomson  at 
el-Masadiyeh,  not  far  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  Lake,  ‘  distinguished  by  a  few 
palm  trees,  foundations  of  old  walls,  and  fragments 
of  basaltic  columns’  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  422). 
Thi3  writer  advocates  the  existence  of  a  double 
city,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  Bethsaida  problem,  and  indicates  a 
site  over  against  el-Masadiyeh,  where  a  few  ruins 
have  been  found,  as  the  probable  location  of  the 
Galilsean  portion  of  the  city.  The  apparent  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  site  are  the  boggy  and  treacherous 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
that  would  suggest  the  existence  in  former  times 
of  a  fording-place  or  a  connexion  by  means  of 
bridges.  Wilson  accepts  Thomson’s  views ;  and 
Schumacher,  the  noted  explorer  of  the  Jaulan 
region,  agrees  with  him  in  locating  the  eastern 
city  at  el-Masadiyeh.  He  suggests  also  that  the 
royal  residence  of  Philip  may  have  been  on  the 
hill  at  et-Tell,  and  the  fishing  village  at  el-Araj, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  where  are  ruins, 
and  that  both  were  connected  by  a  good  road  still 
visible  (see  Jaidan  Quarterly  Statement,  April 
1888).  Conder,  who  favours  et-Tell,  makes  the 
plea  on  its  behalf  that  local  changes  in  the  river 
delta  may  have  increased  the  distance  materially 
between  this  site  and  the  head  of  the  Lake. 

Assuming  this  as  a  possibility,  the  place  must 
always  have  been  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  not  unlikely,  how* 
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ever,  as  Merrill  suggests,  that  the  landing-place 
of  Julias  was  the  original  site  of  the  town,  and 
that  among  the  local  fishermen  it  retained  the  old 
name  for  some  time  after  the  building  of  the  city 
of  Philip,  which  would  naturally  he  laid  out  on 
higher  ground.  In  the  only  NT  references  which 
can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  this  place,  the 
Evangelists  make  use  of  the  older  name  (Lk  910, 
Mk  822).  In  the  first,  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves,  it  is  described  as  ‘  a  desert,’  or 
vacant  place,  ‘  belonging  to  the  city  called  Betli- 
saida.’  All  the  Evangelists  concur  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  a  place  apart  from  the  town, 
but  evidently  near  it,  where  the  native  grass 
thickly  covered  the  fallow  ground  and  made  a 
comfortable  resting  place  for  the  weary  multitude. 
The  location  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  is  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Batilia 
plain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  second  reference  it  appears  that  Jesus, 
after  crossing  to  the  other  side  from  Dalmanutha 
on  the  west  coast,  came  to  Bethsaida  en  route 
to  the  towns  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  While  in  the 
city  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Him.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  in  keeping  with  His  uniform  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Gentile  cities  of  this  region,  that 
He  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
out  of  the  town,  before  He  restored  his  sight. 
In  this,  says  Farrar,  ‘  all  that  we  can  dimly  see  is 
Christ’s  dislike  and  avoidance  of  these  heathenish 
Herodian  towns,  with  their  borrowed  Hellenic 
architecture,  their  careless  customs,  and  even  their 
very  names  commemorating,  as  was  the  case  with 
Bethsaida- Julias,  some  of  the  most  contemptible 
of  the  human  race’  ( Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xxxv). 

2.  Bethsaida  of  Galilee. — It  has  been  alleged 
by  some  writers  that  the  existence  of  a  western 
Bethsaida  was  invented  to  meet  a  supposed  difli- 
culty  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  This 
is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  A  Bethsaida 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Galilee  is  designated 
by  name  as  well  as  implied  by  incidental  reference. 
Its  claims  are  advocated  mainly,  if  not  solely,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  in  the  Gospel  record.  The 
objection  sometimes  urged,  that  the  existence  of 
two  towns  of  the  same  name  in  such  close  proximity 
is  improbable,  has  little  weight  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  towns  were  in  different  provinces,  under 
different  rulers,  and  in  many  respects  had  little 
in  common.  The  name  itself  suggests  a  place 
favourably  situated  for  fishermen,  and  might  be 
appropriately  applied  to  more  places  than  one  by 
the  Lake  side.  But  see  art.  Capernaum. 

The  main  points  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  a  western 
Bethsaida  are  as  follows  ; — - 

(1)  The  direct  testimony  given  in  John’s  Gospel.  —  In  one 
passage  it  is  affirmed  that  Philip,  one  of  the  Apostolic  band, 
was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (l44) ;  in 
another  (1221),  that  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  is  noted  for  his  accuracy  in  geo¬ 
graphical  details,  who  knew  every  foot  of  this  lake-side  region, 
and  who,  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  of  this 
trio  of  disciples  as  partners  in  a  common  industry,  and  as  ‘  men 
of  Galilee.  ’  ‘  Cana  of  Galilee  ’  is  a  similar  expression  in  the 
same  Gospel,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  mentions  the  province 
at  all,  in  this  connexion,  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  he 
wished  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Bethsaida  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  mention  of  Galilee  in  John’s  Gospel  determines  this 
place  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  as  decidedly  as  that  of  Gaulanitis 
does  the  other  Bethsaida  on  the  east.  The  assertion  of  G.  A. 
Smith,  that  the  province  of  Galilee  included  most  of  the  level 
coastland  east  of  the  Lake,— if  it  applies  to  Galilee  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  -is  apparently  in  conflict  with  all  the  evidence  which 
the  history  of  that  time  has  given  us.  It  conflicts  also  with  the 
positive  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  places  Julias — the  city 
which  Dr.  Smith  associates  with  Bethsaida — in  Gaulanitis,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Philip. 

(2)  The  well-attested  fact  that  all  of  the  A  postles,  except  Judas 
Iscariot,  were  men  of  Galilee  (Ac  l11),  furnishes  another  corrobo¬ 
rative  proof  that  the  place  of  residence  of  the  three  above 
mentioned  could  not  have  been  in  the  city  of  Philip  (see  also 
Mk  1470).  They  were  typical  Jews,  and  their  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  all  their  associations  were  with  their  brethren  of  the 
same  faith  on  or  near  the  plain  of  Gennesaret. 

(3)  In  the  narrative  of  the  return  journey  from  the  place  of 


the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  that  the 
disciples  embarked  in  a  ship  to  go  before  to  the  ‘  other  side  ’  unto 
Bethsaida  (Mk  645).  if  the  word  ‘unto’  stood  alone,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  disciples 
aimed  at  sailing  along  the  shore  towards  Julias,  but  in  the  de¬ 
scription  which  follows,  the  Evangelist  makes  it  plain  that  the 
‘  other  side,'  as  he  uses  the  expression,  meant  the  west  shore  of 
the  Lake.  ‘And  when  they  had  passed  over,  they  came  into  the 
land  of  Gennesaret.’  The  parallel  accounts  convey  the  same 
impression  and  are  equally  decisive  on  this  point  (Mt  1422-  34, 
Jn  616).  It  is  true  that  John  adds  that  ‘they  went  over  the 
sea  towards  Capernaum,’  but  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
the  several  statements  if  Robinson  is  right  in  identifying  Beth¬ 
saida  with  'Ain  et-Tdbigha.  The  general  direction  would  be 
the  same,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  points  does  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  In  keeping  with  these  state¬ 
ments  is  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  multitude  on  the  east 
side,  noting  the  direction  taken  by  the  vessel  in  which  the 
disciples  sailed,  took  shipping  the  next  day  and  came  to 
Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus  (Jn  622-24).  These  passages,  in¬ 
terpreted  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  sense,  show  that  the 
disciples  aimed  at  going  to  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  The  contrary  wind  retarded 
their  progress,  but  it  did  not  take  them  far  out  of  their  course. 
The  mention  of  Bethsaida,  in  this  connexion,  with  Capernaum 
makes  it  highly  probable  also  that  its  site  was  somewhere  in 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

(4)  There  is  a  manifest  verification  and  corroboration  of  this 
testimony  in  the  close  association  of  Bethsaida.  with  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  them  by  our 
Lord  because  of  their  peculiar  privileges  (Mt  1  121-23).  There  is 
no  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  import  of  this  denunciation. 
It  could  not  apply  to  a  Gentile  city  like  Julias,  for  it  is  herecon- 
trasted  with  the  Gentile  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  its  significance  inheres  in  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Bethsaida  through  oft-repeated  manifestations  of  supernatural 
power  in  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  In  other  words, 
it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  that  field  of  wonders  in  Galilee, 
honoured  above  all  other  places  in  the  land  as  the  residence  of 
Jesus,  to  which  multitudes  flocked  from  every  quarter.  We 
have  the  record  of  three  brief  visits  of  Jesus  to  the  semi-heathen 
population  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  mainly  for  rest  and 
retirement,  but  there  is  no  record  of  ‘  many  mighty  works’  in 
any  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  this  region.  This  of  itself  seems  to 
be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  proposed  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  city  to  which  Jesus  refers  in  this  connexion  with  the 
Herodian  city  of  Julias  in  the  province  of  Gaulanitis. 

The  generally  accepted  site  of  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee  is  'Ain  et-T&bigha.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  charming  little  bay  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  spur  which  runs  out  into  the  Lake  at 
Khan  Minyeh.  Here,  by  the  ruins  of  some  old 
mills,  is  a  copious  stream  of  warm,  brackish  water, 
fed  by  several  fountains,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  spring-head  in  Galilee.  Its  course,  which 
now  winds  and  descends  amid  a  tangled  mass  of 
rank  vegetation  to  the  Lake,  was  formerly  diverted 
to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  by  a  strongly  built 
reservoir,  still  standing,  which  raised  the  water  to 
an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Thence  it 
was  carried  by  an  aqueduct,  and  a  rock-hewn  trench 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  little 
to  indicate  the  site  of  the  city,  except  an  occasional 
pier  of  the  aqueduct  and  tlie  substructures  of  a 
few  ancient  buildings  long  since  overthrown  and 
forgotten. 

The  natural  features  of  'Ain  et-T&bigha  are  a 
safe  harbour,  a  good  anchorage,  a  iovely  outlook 
over  the  entire  lake,  a  shelving,  shelly  beach,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  landing  of  fishing  boats, 
a  coast  free  from  debris  and  driftwood ;  and  a  warm 
bath  of  water,  where  shoals  of  fish  ofttimes  crowd 
together  by  myriads,  ‘  their  backs  gleaming  above 
the  surface  as  they  bask  and  tumble  in  the  water  ’ 
(Macgregor,  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  p.  337).  Al¬ 
though  surrounded  by  desolate  wastes,  this  is  still 
the  chief  ‘  Fishertown  ’  on  the  Lake,  where  nets 
are  dried  and  mended,  and  where  fish  are  taken 
and  sorted  for  the  market,  as  in  the  days  of 
Andrew,  Simon,  and  Philip. 

Literature. — Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord 2,  pp.  230-236  ;  Robin¬ 
son,  BRP 2  ii.  413,  and  iii.  358,  359;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
p.  418,  also  Topog.  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  259-261  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  457  f. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  423;  Stewart, 
Mem.  Places  among  the  Iloly  Hills,  pp.  128-138  ;  Reland,  p.  653 ; 
Macgregor,  op.  cit.  pp.  334-343  and  360-372  ;  Merrill,  Piet.  Pal. 
i.  322  ;  Ewing  in  Hastings’  DB  i.  p.  282  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. 
255  f. ;  Buhl,  GAP  24111.;  Sauday ,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels, 
41  f.,  45,  48,  91,  95.  R.  L.  STEWART. 
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BETRAYAL.— 

The  Gr.  verb  for  1  betray*  is  •rxpa.ht^ovou.  'rxpa.^otrts  never 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  ‘  betrayal  ’  in  the  NT  ;  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
used  of  ‘the  traditionot  the  elders’  (Mtl52- 3-  8  =  Mk  73- 5- 8-  ®- 33), 
by  St.  Paul  also  of  the  Christian  tradition  (1  Co  11'-,  2  Th  215 
38).  rpoiorns,  ‘traitor,’  occurs  in  Lk  61(i ;  cf.  Ac  7s2,  2  Ti  3h 

Had  Jesus  not  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
His  enemies,  His  death  would  hardly  have  been 
averted,  but  it  would  have  been  delayed.  They 
would  fain  have  seized  Him  and  made  short  work 
of  Him,  but  they  dared  not.  He  was  the  popular 
hero,  and  they  perceived  that  His  arrest  would 
excite  a  dangerous  tumult.  The  goodwill  of  the 
multitude  was  as  a  bulwark  about  Him  and  kept 
His  enemies  at  bay,  malignant  but  impotent.  The 
crisis  came  on  13th  Nisan,  two  days  before  the 
Passover  (Mt  261'5=Mk  141_2  =  Lk  221"2).  He  had 
met  the  rulers  in  a  succession  of  dialectical  en¬ 
counters  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  had 
completed  their  discomfiture  by  hurling  at  them 
in  presence  of  the  multitude  a  crushing  indictment. 
Enraged  beyond  endurance,  they  met  and  debated 
what  they  should  do.  They  were  resolved  upon 
His  death,  and  they  would  fain  have  seized  Him 
and  slain  Him  out  of  hand  ;  but  they  dared  not, 
and  they  agreed  to  wait  until  the  Peast  was  over 
and  the  throng  of  worshippers  had  quitted  Jeru¬ 
salem.  ‘  They  took  counsel  together  to  arrest 
Jesus  by  stealth  and  kill  him  ;  but  they  said : 
Not  during  the  Feast,  lest  there  arise  a  tumult 
among  the  people.’ 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  all  unexpectedly, 
an  opportunity  for  immediate  action  presented 
itself.  Judas,  ‘the  man  of  Kerioth,’  one  of  the 
Twelve,  waited  on  the  high  priests,  probably  while 
Jesus  was  engaged  with  the  Greeks  (Jn  1220"s0), 
and  offered,  for  sufficient  remuneration,  to  betray 
Him  into  their  hands.  Judas  was  a  disappointed 
man.  He  had  attached  himself  to  Jesus,  believing 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  expecting,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  current  conception  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  a  rich  recompense  when  the  Master 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and 
confer  offices  and  honours  upon  His  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  period  of  his  discipleship  had  been  a 
process  of  disillusionment,  and  latterly,  when  he 
perceived  the  inevitable  issue,  he  had  determined 
to  abandon  what  he  deemed  a  sinking  cause,  and 
save  what  he  might  from  the  wreck.  It  may  be 
also  that  he  desired  to  be  avenged  on  the  Master 
who,  as  he  deemed,  had  fooled  him  with  a  false 
hope.*  He  therefore  went  to  the  high  priests  and 
asked  what  they  would  give  him  to  betray  Jesus 
into  their  hands.  They  leaped  at  the  proposal,  and 
offered  him  thirty  shekels.  It  was  the  price  of 
a  slave,!  and  they  named  it  in  contempt  not  of 
Jesus  but  of  Judas.  Even  while  they  trafficked 
with  him,  they  despised  the  wretch.  Impervious 
to  contempt,  he  accepted  their  offer ;  and,  as 
though  in  haste  to  be  rid  of  him,  they  paid  him 
the  money  on  the  spot. 

Such,  at  least,  is  St.  Matthew’s  report.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
represent  them  as  merely  promising  money,  the  amount  un¬ 
specified.  It  might  be  supposed  that  St.  Matthew’s  account  is 

*  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  theory  popularized 
by  De  Quincey. (W arks,  vi.  21  ff.),  which  has  since  his  time 
found  favour  with  not  a  few.  This  ingenious  theory  seeks  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  Judas  by  attributing  the  betrayal  not 
to  covetousness  or  spite,  but  to  an  honest,  if  mistaken,  deter¬ 
mination  to  ‘  force  the  hand’  of  Jesus  and  compel  Him  to  assert 
His  Messianic  dignity  and  hasten  the  establishment  of  His 
kingdom.  It  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  this  explanation, 
whilo  psychologically  possible,  finds  no  support  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  and  appears  to  be  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  stern 
words  of  condemnation  spoken  by  our  Lord  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  Judas  (cf.  c.(j.  Mt  2G24  ‘Woe  unto  that  man 
through  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  good  were  it  for 
that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born’).  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  motives  of  the  traitor  see  art.  Judas  Iscariot. 

t  Cf.  Ex  2132 ;  Antkh.  xiv.  2  :  ‘  If  anyone  kills  a  slave,  good  or 
bad,  he  has  to  pay  30  shekels.’ 


assimilated  to  Zee  11 12- 13  (cf.  Mt  27"- 10) ;  but  (1)  Mt  273-»  proves 
that  the  money  had  been  paid,  at  all  events  before  the  trial  of 
Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrin.  (2)  i<rrv,<ra.v,  even  if  it  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  ‘weighed,’  need  not  be  an  unhistorioal  embellish¬ 
ment  borrowed  from  the  prophecy.  Cf.  FEFSt,  Apr.  1896, 
p.  152  :  ‘To  this  day  it  is  usual  in  Jerusalem  to  examine  and 
test  carefully  all  coins  received.  Thus  a  Medjidie  (silver)  is  ex¬ 
amined  not  only  by  the  eye,  but  also  by  noticing  it3  ring  on  the 
stone  pavement,  and  English  sterling  gold  is  carefully  weighed, 
and  returned  when  defaced.’ 

It  remained  that  Judas  should  perform  his  part 
of  the  bargain,  but  he  encountered  a  difficulty 
which  he  had  hardly  anticipated.  J esus  was  aware 
of  his  design,  and,  anxious  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
His  disciples  ere  He  suffered  (Lk  2215),  He  took 
pains  to  checkmate  it.  The  next  day  was  the 
Preparation,  and,  when  His  disciples  asked  where 
He  would  eat  the  Supper,  He  gave  them  a 
mysterious  direction.  ‘Away  into  the  city,’  He 
said  to  Peter  and  John,  ‘  and  there  shall  meet  you 
a  man  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water:  follow  him.’ 
Some  friend  in  Jerusalem  had  engaged  to  provide 
a  room  in  his  house,  and  Jesus  had  arranged  this 
stratagem  with  him,  in  order  that  Judas  might 
not  know  the  place  and  bring  in  the  rulers  in  the 
course  of  the  Supper*  (Mt  2617‘19  =  Mk  1412'16  =  Lk 
227‘13). 

That  evening,  as  they  reclined  at  table,  Jesus, 
desirous  of  being  alone  with  His  faithful  followers, 
made  the  startling  announcement :  ‘  One  of  you 
shall  betray  me,’  and,  amid  the  consternation  which 
ensued,  secretly  gave  Judas  his  dismissal.  The 
traitor  left  the  room,  and,  hastening  to  the  high 
priests,  summoned  them  to  action.  See  ARREST. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DD,  art.  1  Judas  Iscariot  ’ ;  Fairbairn, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ ,  p.  258  ff.;  Stalker,  Trial  and  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  llOff.;  Hanna,  Our  Lord’s  Life  on  Earth  (ed. 
1882],  pp.  458-467  ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve  5,  p.  362  ff . ; 
Expositor,  3rd  ser.  [1889],  p.  166fL;  D.  Smith,  The  Dags  of  His 
Flesh,  p.  436 ff.  DAVID  SMITH. 

BETROTHAL. — Betrothal  among  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  like  so  many  other  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  was  in  process  of  transition.  Jewish 
marriage  customs  were  in  origin  the  same  as  those 
of  other  Semitic  peoples,  but  Jewish  civilization 
was  far  removed  from  its  primitive  stages.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  little  positive  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  NT  times 
proper.  The  Talmudic  seder  on  marriage  includes 
two  tractates,  Kethuboth  and  Kiddushm,  dealing 
largely  with  the  preliminaries  of  marriage,  the 
latter  especially  with  betrothal,  but  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  later  than  the  NT  period.  Accordingly, 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  elaborate  laws  therein 
set  forth  obtained  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Yet 
it  is  possible  by  the  study  of  betrothal  customs  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Talmudic  times  to  form  a  highly 
probable  hypothesis  as  to  such  customs  in  the  time 
of  Jesus. 

1.  The  OT  betrothal  ceremony  perpetuated  in  a 
conventional  fashion  the  recollection  of  the  time 
when  a  woman  was  purchased  from  her  family. 
This  appears  in  the  Ileb.  word  bhn  (Dt  207,  11  os 
HP).  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  use 
of  this  word  as  anything  more  than  a  conventional 
survival.  In  the  days  of  the  codes  and  the  pro¬ 
phets  the  time  was  long  past  when  a  man’s  wife  was 
strictly  his  property.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  woman  was  designated  (iy;  Ex  21s-  ”) 
by  the  head  of  her  family  as  the  future  wife  of 
another  man,  there  was  paid  over  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  bridegroom  a  certain  sum  of  money  (or  service, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob),  and  a  contract  which 
was  inviolable  was  then  entered  into  (Gn  3412,  Ex 
2217).  Until  the  time  of  the  marriage  proper  the 
bride-to-be  remained  in  her  own  family.  It  was 

*  Euth.  Zig.  On  Mt  26*®  I  otreuf  pc*}  pcxduv  rry  oIxjkcv  ’loOtix: 
lK%pxuy  rpoS  roi>>  I'ufiov'XovS  3cxi  irxyxy*)  roCrovg  xirip  r^o  roS 
t xpot  bob y xi  ro  /jcvarixov  iufrvot  roig  pcxOrtrxig. 
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not  permissible  to  betroth  her  to  any  other  man 
except  by  action  amounting  to  divorce,  and  any 
violation  of  the  rights  established  by  the  betrothal 
was  as  serious  as  if  the  two  persons  had  been 
actually  married  (Dt  2223-24).  In  the  OT  period 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  precision  just  how 
soon  the  betrothal  was  followed  by  the  wedding. 
In  later  times,  in  the  case  of  a  virgin  it  was  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  at  least  thirty  days  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
more  than  a  possibility  of  these  periods  in  OT 
times.  So,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with 
any  great  precision  the  betrothal  ceremony,  but 
it  certainly  included  the  payment  of  some  sum 
(mohar ;  in  addition  to  above  references,  see  1  S 
182S),  and  the  making  of  a  betrothal  contract 
(either  viva  voce,  Ezk  16s,  or  in  writing)  by  the 
prospective  bridegroom.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
formal  ceremony  or  of  the  use  of  a  ring  (unless 
[unlikely]  it  may  be  in  Gn  2458).  The  money  pay¬ 
ment  belonged  originally  to  the  family  of  the 
woman,  but  gradually  came  to  belong  in  part  or 
wholly  to  the  woman  herself.  The  woman  might 
bring  wealth  to  her  husband,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rachel  and  Leah,  but  this  was  not  obligatory  in 
the  Hebrew  period,  and  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  betrothal  as  such.  The  first  advances  might 
come  from  the  family  of  either  party.  There  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  the  young  woman  had  any 
right  of  appeal  from  the  choice  of  her  family.  The 
bridegroom  himself  very  probably  did  not  conduct 
the  negotiations,  but  the  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  party,  as  his  parents,  or  some  trusted 
servant  or  friend. 

After  the  Exile  the  custom  of  the  earlier  period 
seems  to  have  continued,  although  with  certain 
modifications.  The  payment  to  the  bride’s  father 
on  the  part  of  the  prospective  groom  had  been 
increasingly  regarded  as  the  property,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  bride.  Such  a  piayment  during 
this  period  was  often  supplemented  by  a  dowry  in 
the  true  sense  (To  821,  Sir  2532).  No  consent  of  the 
girl  was  demanded,  nor  do  we  know  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  any  legal  age  of  consent,  unless,  as  in 
somewhat  later  times,  it  was  not  expected  that 
boys  would  marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
girls  before  twelve  (Aboth  v.  21).  Although 
families  undoubtedly  reached  some  sort  of  early 
arrangement,  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  the 
betrothal  of  children. 

2.  In  Talmudic  times  proper  there  was  a  distinct 
tendency  to  combine  betrothal  with  the  wedding. 
At  present  the  wedding  ceremony  among  orthodox 
Jews  combines  the  two  elements  of  the  two  blder 
ceremonies.  Possibly  because  of  Western  in¬ 
fluences  the  Rabbis  became  more  insistent  upon 
the  right  of  the  girl  (at  least  if  she  had  reached 
her  majority,  whenever  that  may  have  been, 
Kiddushin,  41a)  to  give  consent,  Rab  especially 
urging  it.  As  the  two  ceremonies  were  united, 
in  addition  to  the  former  betrothal  there  grew 
up  a  much  less  permanent  form  of  engagement 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  among  Western 
peoples  to-day.  In  Jerusalem,  at  least,  there  seem 
to  have  been  certain  opportunities  (15  of  Ab  and 
Kippurim )  for  young  people  to  become  acquainted 
before  the  union  was  determined  upon.  All  men 
were  supposed  to  marry  before  the  age  of  20,  and 
the  age  of  women  was  a  few  years  less.  Other 
tendencies  in  Talmudic  times  were  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  at  not  less  than  50  zuz, 
that  of  the  mohar  at  200  zuz,  and  the  use  of  a 
peculiarly  shaped  ring.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  conventionalizing  of  the  mohar  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  words  which  are  now  used  for  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal :  ]’»np  *  consecration,’  J'B’itn 
‘betrothal,’  piss’  ‘compact,’  o'Nun  ‘  conditions.’ 

3.  Thus  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  NT  times 
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probably  involved  the  following  acts:  (1)  A  con¬ 
tract  drawn  up  by  the  parents  or  by  the  ‘  friend 
of  the  bridegroom.’  (2)  The  meeting  of  the  two 
families  concerned,  with  other  witnesses,  at  which 
time  the  groom  gave  the  bride  a  ring  and  declared 
his  intention  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  contract 
already  arranged.  (3)  The  payment  of  the  mohar. 
The  act  of  betrothal  gained  in  importance,  and  the 
two  parties  seem  to  have  been  seated  under  a 
canopy  during  the  procedure,  and  the  company  to 
have  joined  in  an  increasingly  jovial  celebration. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  religious  ceremony 
connected  with  the  act,  but  if  a  priest  were  present 
he  doubtless  pronounced  some  benediction  which 
was  subsequently  elaborated  into  that  used  by 
later  orthodox  Judaism.  The  status  of  the  man 
and  woman  was  now,  as  in  Hebrew  times,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  of  married  persons,  al¬ 
though  it  was  now  generally  customary  for  the 
wedding  ceremony  proper  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  and  in 
thirty  days  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  As  in  the 
older  times,  separation  of  betrothed  persons  de¬ 
manded  a  divorce,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  without  a  subsequent  wedding  ceremony. 
The  children  of  such  a  union  would  be  regarded  as 
legitimate. 

So  far  as  the  relations  of  Mary  and  Joseph  are 
concerned,  it  would  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  that  in  their  case  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  was  followed.  The  description 
of  the  betrothal  in  the  Gospel  of  Mary  is  clearly 
unhistorical  and  born  of  pious  imagination  ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  Joseph  drew  up 
the  customary  contract,  paid  a  mohar  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  zuz,  and  gave  Mary  a  ring.  After  the 
formal  betrothal  (nvyaTeveiv ,  Mt  l18,  Lk  l27  25)  they 
are  reported  to  have  lived  together  without  a 
second,  or  wedding,  ceremony.  As  has  already 
appeared,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  children  born  of  such  a  union. 

Literature. — Complete  details  as  to  the  Talmudic  require¬ 
ments  regarding  betrothal  are  given  in  Kiddushin  ;  see  also  the 
article  ‘  Betrothal  ’  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  Mielziner, 
Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.  For  the  ancient  Hebrew 
betrothal,  see  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  p.  133  ff.  ;  and  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  i.  155ff.  Brief  accounts  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  and  good  articles  in 
Hamburger,  Herzog,  Hastings’  DB,  and  in  the  Encyc.  Biblica. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

BIER. — The  Gr.  word  cropos  (Heb.  nac,  2  S  331), 
‘  bier,’  more  strictly  means  ‘  a  coffin.’  Lk  714  is 
the  only  place  where  the  word  appears  in  the  NT. 
The  bier  was  an  open  coffin,  or  simply  aflat  wooden 
frame  on  which  the  body  of  the  dead  was  carried 
to  the  grave.  Closed  coffins  were  not  used  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  According  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
contact  with  a  dead  body  was  forbidden  as  a  source 
of  defilement  (Nu  1911'14).  In  raising  to  life  the 
widow’s  son  at  Nain,  Jesus,  by  touching  the  bier 
only,  avoided  any  infringement  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law.  But  the  miracle,  prompted  by  that  same  in¬ 
tense  sympathy  with  human  sorrow  which  He  so 
strikingly  manifested  on  another  occasion  (Jn  1 13S), 
pointed  to  a  higher  and  more  authoritative  law 
— that  Divine  eternal  law  of  compassion  which 
received  its  freest  and  fullest  expression  for  the 
first  time  in  His  own  life,  and  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  His  Gospel. 

Dugald  Clark. 

BILL. — 1.  Bill  of  divorcement :  Mk  104,  Mt  197 
(RV)  :  Gr.  pifiXloii  (a  scroll  or  letter)  airotjTaolov ; 
shorter  equivalent,  dnoaTaoiov  Mt  531.  In  all  three 
passages  the  expression  is  used  of  the  nnn?  isd 
demanded  in  Dt  241'4  of  the  husband  who  divorces 
his  wife.  In  contrast  with  the  older  usage — still 
prevalent  in  the  East — of  divorce  by  a  merely 
verbal  process,  the  need  of  preparing  a  written 
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document  was  calculated  to  be  a  bar  against  hasty 
or  frivolous  action,  while  the  bill  itself  served  the 
divorced  wife  as  a  certificate  of  her  right  to  marry 
again.  The  Rabbis,  who  dwelt  with  special  gusto 
(‘non  sine  complacentia  quadam ’—Lightfoot)  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  had  drawn  up  regulations 
as  to  the  proper  wording  of  the  bill  of  divorcement, 
its  sealing  and  witnessing,  and  the  number  of  lines 
— neither  less  nor  more  than  twelve — the  writing 
must  occupy.  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  no  document, 
however  formal,  could  prevent  divorce  from  being 
a  violation  of  God’s  purpose  in  instituting  marriage. 
See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Mt  5S1. 

2.  A  bond  (so  RV)  or  written  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  Lk  1 6s- 7  :  Gr.  (Ti.,  Tr.,  WH)  to.  ypip/xara, 
(TR)  t6  ypcLix/jia.  The  word  itself  is  indefinite 
(literally  =  ‘the  letters’),  and  throws  no  light  upon 
a  question  much  discussed  by  commentators  on  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  viz.  Was  the  bond 
merely  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  or  was  it  an 
undertaking  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  rental  from  the 
produce  of  a  farm?  Edersheim  decides,  though 
without  giving  his  reasons,  for  the  former  alter¬ 
native  ;  Lightfoot  inclines  to  the  latter.  Against 
the  theory  of  a  simple  debt  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  the  obligation  is  stated  in  kind — wheat 
and  oil — and  not  in  money ;  and  the  probability 
of  the  story  is  heightened  if  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  remissions  authorized  by  the  steward — 
amounting  in  money  value,  according  to  Edersheim, 
to  the  not  very  considerable  sums  of  £5  and  £25 
respectively — affected  not  a  single  but  an  annual 
payment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  van  Koets- 
feld,  who  argues  strongly  for  the  view  that  the 
document  was  of  the  nature  of  a  lease,  admits, 
there  is  no  precedent  for  the  word  (xpeo<pL\t- 
rai )  rendered  ‘  debtors  ’  being  used  for  tenants. 
Jiilicher  dismisses  the  whole  controversy  as  ir¬ 
relevant.  Another  point  in  dispute  is  whether 
the  old  bond  was  altered,  or  a  new  one  substituted 
for  it.  Lightfoot  and  Edersheim  again  take  dif¬ 
ferent  sides.  The  alteration  of  the  old  bond  is 
suggested,  though  not  absolutely  demanded,  by 
the  language  of  the  passage,  and  would  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edersheim,  in  accordance  with  the  probabil¬ 
ities  of  the  case.  Acknowledgments  of  debt  were 
usually  written  on  wax -covered  tablets,  and  could 
easily  be  altered,  the  stylus  in  use  being  provided, 
not  only  with  a  sharp-pointed  kothebh  or  writer, 
but  with  a  flat  thick  mohelc  or  eraser.  In  any  case 
it  is  clear  that The  ‘  bill’  was  written  by  the  person 
undertaking  the  obligation  ;  that  it  was  the  only 
formal  evidence  of  the  obligation ;  and  that  its 
supervision  belonged  to  the  functions  of  the 
steward.  Hence,  should  the  steward  conspire  with 
the  debtors  against  his  master’s  interests,  the 
latter  had  no  check  upon  the  fraud. 

Literature. — Edersheim,  Lifeand  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 

ii.  268-273;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.,  in  loc.',  see  also  the  various 
commentators  on  the  Parables.  NORMAN  FRASER. 

BINDING  AND  LOOSING. — See  Cajsarea  Phi¬ 
lippi,  Keys. 

BIRD.— See  Animals,  p.  65\ 

BIRTH  OF  CHRIST.— 

i.  St.  Luke’s  account. 

1.  Jewish  element  and  colouring1. 

2.  Objections  taken  to  the  contents  of  Lk  1.  2. 

3.  Probable  sources  of  St.  Luke’s  information. 

4.  Bethlehem  as  our  Lord’s  birthplace. 
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1.  St.  Luke’s  account. — 1.  Jewish  element  and 
colouring. — The  two  accounts  of  our  Lord’s  birth 
in  the  Gospels  carry  us  at  once  into  the  very  heart 
of  Jewish  home  life.  In  the  fuller  account  of  the 
two,  that  of  St.  Luke,  the  evidence  of  this  Jewish 
element  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  recent 
literature  and  discussion.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  read 
the  early  Canticles  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  without 
noticing  their  intensely  Jewish  character.  This 
was  amply  shown  by  Ryle  and  James  in  their 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  esp.  pp.  xci, 
xcii),  a  work  which  may  fairly  be  placed  some 
half  century  or  so  before  our  Lord’s  Advent.  In 
the  same  manner  Chase  has  illustrated  many  points 
of  contact  between  these  Canticles  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Eighteen  Prayers  of  the  synagogue.  * 
More  recently  Sanday  has  emphasized  the  same 
argument,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  Bene- 
dictus,  in  which  he  finds  quite  a  piling  up  of  ex¬ 
pressions  characteristic  of  the  old  popular  Messianic 
expectation  ;  the  first  five  or  six  verses  are  quite 
sufficient  to  mark  this  essentially  pre-Christian 
character  (Critical  Questions,  p.  133  ;  see  also 
Nebe,  Die  Kinclheitsgeschichte  unseres  Herrn  Jesu 
Christi  nach  Matthaus  und  Lukas  ausgelegt,  1893, 
p.  166  ff. ;  and  even  Gunkel,  Zurn  religionsgeschicht- 
lichen  Verstandniss  des  NT,  1903,  p.  67). t 

This  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Canticles  in  St.  Luke 
is  a  very  important  one,  because  it  is  constantly  assumed  that 
they  were  the  invention  of  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
But  in  this  case  we  have  to  assume  that  the  Greek  Luke,  or 
some  unknown  writer,  was  able  to  transfer  himself  in  thought 
to  a  time  w'hen  Jewish  national  hopes,  which  were  shattered  by 
the  fate  of  the  capital,  were  still  vividly  cherished  in  Jewish 
circles,  and  that  he  was  able  to  express  those  hopes  in  the 
popular  language  current  at  the  date  of  our  Lord’s  birth  with 
a  marked  absence  of  any  later  Christian  conceptions.  { 

And  yet  with  all  this  Jewish  colouring  there  is 
in  these  Canticles  a  depth  and  a  charm  which  have 
appealed  to  men  everywhere  throughout  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries.  No  one  recognized  the  Jewish  ele¬ 
ment  in  these  early  chapters  of  St.  Luke  more 
frankly  than  M.  Renan  ;  but  he  could  also  write  of 
the  Magnificat,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Beneclictus, 
Nunc  Dimittis :  ‘Never  were  sweeter  songs  in¬ 
vented  to  put  to  sleep  the  sorrows  of  poor  humanity  ’ 
(Les  A vangiles,  p.  278). 

2.  Objections  taken  to  the  contents  of  Lk  1.  2.— 
The  extravagant  assertion  must,  of  course,  not  be 
forgotten,  that  we  owe  these  opening  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  or  at  least  some  of  their  details,  to  the 
influence  of  other  great  Eastern  religions.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  assertion  may  more  properly  be 
referred  to  the  art.  Virgin  Birth.  §  But  a  word 

*  ‘The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church  ’  (TS  i.  3,  p.;i47  ff.). 

t  Harnack,  in  his  Reden  und  Aufsatze,  i.  p.  307  ff.  (1904), 
maintains  that  while  St.  Luke  has  undoubtedly  used  a  Jewish- 
Christian  document  in  chs.  1  and  2,  he  has  also  introduced 
touches  acceptable  to  a  Greek,  and  that  one  word,  in  common 
use  to-day,  was  wanting  in  the  original  Christian  phraseology, 
the  word  ‘Saviour.’  According  to  Harnack,  we  owe  this  word 
to  St.  Luke,  a  word  so  often  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
their  gods,  and  thus  it  found  its  way  into  Lk  211.  St  Paul 
scarcely  knew  it ;  but  shortly  after  his  time,  when  we  come 
to  St.  Luke,  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  further  argued  that  we  look 
for  the  word  in  vain  in  St.  Mark  or  St.  Matthew.  But,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  use  by  St.  John,  cf.  Jn  4  42  and  1  Jn  414,  St 
Matthew  (l21)  emphasizes  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jesus , 

‘  for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  (trutrei)  his  people  from  their  sins  ’  ; 
and  St.  Paul  in  his  first  recorded  missionary  address  speaks 
of  ‘a  Saviour  Jesus’  (o-urip  ’I r<roZ?),  and  connects  His  coming 
with  the  remission  of  sins  (Ac  1324-  3#).  Cf.  Ph  3-0  and  Ac  6yi, 
an  admittedly  early  source)  ;  also  Ps-Sol  109  165. 

t  Zahn  well  remarks :  ‘  Passages  like  Lk  1-2,  which  in  their 
narrative  portions  and  the  psalms  introduced  can  be  compared 
for  poetical  grace  and  genuinely  Israelitish  spirit  only  with  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  could  not  have 
been  composed  by  a  Greek  like  St.  Luke  ’  (Einleitung ,  ii.  p. 
404).  The  whole  passage  should  be  consulted.  On  the  minute 
account  of  the  ritual  in  the  Temple  (Lk  222ff  ),  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  pointing  to  an  early  date  for  the  jmrrative,  see  Sanday 
( l.c .  p.  135),  and  the  Church  Quarterly  Review ,  Oct.  1904,  p.  194, 
The  whole  point  of  St.  Luke’s  full  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
ritual  is  well  brought  out  by  B.  Weiss  ( Leben  Jesu ,  i.  p.  237). 

§  See,  however,  amongst  the  most  recent  wrriters,  A.  Jercmias, 
Babylunlsches  im  AT,  pp.  48,  49,  and  his  able  criticism. 
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may  here  be  said  upon  the  most  recent  attempt  to 
trace  this  alleged  influence,  in  Indische  Einflusse 
auf  evangelische  Erzdhlungen,  by  G.  A.  van  den 
Burgh  van  Eysinga,  1904.  On  p.  22  ft",  a  whole 
series  of  alleged  parallels  is  quoted  between  the 
coming  of  the  aged  Simeon  into  the  Temple  and 
the  coming  of  the  sage  Asita  into  the  Palace  to 
do  homage  to  the  infant  Buddha.  While  the 
writer  is  constrained  (p.  23)  to  admit  that  the 
whole  of  the  story  of  Simeon  is  told  in  a  strongly 
Hebraistic  style,  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  said 
that  the  original  motive  of  the  incident  is  also  of 
Hebrew  origin.  But  in  this  connexion  it  is  very 
significant  that,  while  a  supposed  parallel  is  alleged 
between  every  verse  which  tells  of  Simeon  (Lk 
228-32)  ancj  the  gt,ory  0f  Asita,  there  is  one  verse 
( v.26)  for  which  no  parallel  is  adduced  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  any  other  than  a  motive  of 
Hebrew  origin  could  inspire  such  words  as  these : 
‘  and  it  had  been  revealed  unto  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had 
seen  the  Lord’s  Christ.’  The  contrast  is  rightly 
marked  between  the  pious  resignation  of  Simeon 
and  the  wail  of  Asita  over  his  departure  amid  the 
ruins  of  old  age  and  death.  But  what  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  find  a  parallel  (p.  22)  between 
Asita  taking  his  path  across  the  sky  by  the  way 
of  the  wind,  and  the  statement  of  St.  Luke  that 
Simeon  came  tv  tQ  irveti pan  into  the  Temple  ? 

From  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  these 
Jewish  conceptions  are  noteworthy.  In  Lk  l3a  we 
read  :  ‘  He  shall  he  great,  and  shall  he  called  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High :  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David  :  and 
he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ; 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.’  Here 
again  we  have  language  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  e.g.  174, 8-  ~3,  full  of 
Jewish  thought  and  expectation,  expressing  the 
hopes  of  the  times  at  which  it  purports  to  be 
written,  but  scarcely  such  as  would  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Christian  composer.*  But  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  into  the  midst  of  this  Jewish 
language  some  Christian  writer  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  statement  of  our  Lord’s  virgin  birth,  and 
that  he  did  so  by  the  interpolation  of  the  next  two 
verses,  Lk  l34-  35.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  regarding  these  two  verses  as 
interpolated.  They  are  retained  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  editors  of  the  NT  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  e.g.  WH,  Blass,  Nestle  ;  even  Gunkel 
can  see  no  reason  for  their  excision  ( Zum  religions- 
geschichtlichen  Verstdndniss  des  NT,  1903,  p.  66). 

There  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  this 
alleged  interpolation  which  we  may  notice  with¬ 
out  encroaching  upon  the  art.  Virgin  Birth. 

(a)  We  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary  reserve 
and  brevity  of  the  statement,  a  reserve  which 
characterizes  the  whole  story  in  Lk  1.  2.  These 
two  verses  (l34-35)  contain,  we  are  told,  the  only 
reference  to  the  virgin  birth.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  so ;  and  if  so  we  cannot  but 
contrast  the  language  with  that  of  the  Protevan- 
geliwm  Jacobi,  with  its  fantastic  and  prurient 
details,  or  even  with  that  portion  of  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  viz.  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  which  carries 
us  back,  according  to  Charles,  within  the  lines  of 
the  first  Christian  century  (Ascen.  Is.  p.  xxiiff. ). 

(b)  Let  us  suppose  that  these  two  verses  are  no 
longer  to  find  a  place  in  the  story,  what  then  ?  It 
has  been  urged  with  truth  that  the  ivhole  of  St. 
Luke’s  narrative  is  impregnated  with  the  under¬ 
lying  idea  that  when  Christ  was  born  His  mother 
was  a  virgin,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
this  element  without  destroying  the  whole  [Church 
Quarterly  Review ,  July  1904,  p.  383). 

*  ‘  The  phraseology  of  the  suspected  w.34-  35  is  unmistakably 
Hebraistic  ’  (G.  H.  Box  in  ZNTW,  1905,  Heft  1,  p.  92). 


‘The  Christian  belief,’  writes  Professor  V.  Rose  of  Fribourg, 
1  is  manifest  from  the  whole  trend  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
Mary  it  is  who,  contrary  to  all  Hebrew  use,  appears  alone  upon 
the  scene.  While  Zacharias  receives  the  celestial  promise  of 
the  birth  of  a  son,  while  he  himself  hymns  the  opening  of  the 
Messianic  era  and  the  destiny  of  John,  Joseph  plays  not  the 
smallest  part  in  the  mystery  of  Jesus.  Mary  is  entirely  in  the 
foreground  :  to  her  the  angel  addresses  himself ;  the  prophecy 
of  Zechariah  has  to  do  with  her  ;  she  speaks  to  the  child  found 
in  the  Temple  ;  Joseph  says  nothing  ;  he  keeps  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  His  position  in  the  family  is  that  of  guardian,  the 
supporter  of  Mary,  the  protector  of  Jesus’  ( Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  1903,  p.  72). 

(c)  If  the  interpolator  of  these  two  verses  in 
question  had  done  his  work  so  ‘  clearly  and  effec¬ 
tively’  as  Schmiedel  maintains,  it  is  surely  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  have  allowed  any  of  those 
passages  in  the  original  document  to  stand  which 
could  refer  in  any  way  to  Joseph’s  parentage. 
These  references,  e.g.  227'33-  41-  43-  48,  would  have 
seriously  impaired  both  the  clearness  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  work.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  whole  story  comes  to  us  from  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  can  then  understand  why  be  could  allow  the 
passages  about  Joseph  to  stand;  in  common  esti¬ 
mation  our  Lord  passed  for  the  son  of  Joseph  ; 
probably  in  the  register  of  births  He  was  thus  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  from  a  social  point  of  view  it  was 
necessary,  as  we  shall  see,  that  this  should  be  so. 

3.  Probable  sources  of  St.  Luke’s  information. — 
St.  Luke’s  account  gives  us  not  only  a  picture  of 
Jewish  home  life,  but  it  also  reveals  the  workings 
of  a  Jewish  mother’s  heart ;  it  gives  us  with  un¬ 
mistakable  clearness,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  reserve,  information  which  could 
scarcely  have  come  from  any  one  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  but  a  woman  (this  is  admirably  shown  by 
Ramsay  in  the  second  chapter  of  Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem  ?).  Whether  this  information  reached 
St.  Luke  through  a  written  document  or  whether 
it  came  to  him  orally,  we  cannot  say,  and  from 
the  present  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter.  For 
the  impression  which  is  derived  from  his  account  is 
twofold,— -not  only  that  it  is  of  Palestinian  origin, 
but  also  that  it  is  derived  from  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  or  from  those  who  were  closely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her.* 

It  has  been  lately  suggested,  with  much  force  and  learning, 
that  the  information  derived  in  the  first  place  from  the  Virgin 
herself  may  have  reached  St.  Luke  through  Joanna  (Sanday, 
Critical  Questions,  p.  167).  Evidently  St.  Luke  had  some  special 
source  of  information  connected  with  the  court  of  the  Herods, 
and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward,  appears  no 
fewer  than  four  times  upon  the  stage  of  the  Gospel  history. 
She  accompanies  our  Lord  amongst  the  other  women  in  Galilee  ; 
she  was  one  of  the  group  of  women  who  had  witnessed  the 
Crucifixion,  and  who  afterwards  went  to  the  grave  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  Easter  Day  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  she  was  one  of  the  women  in  the  upper  room  after  the 
Ascension.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  she  and  the  Virgin 
Mother  were  often  in  each  other’s  company.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  alleged  that  St.  Luke’s  news  about  the  Herods  may  have 
reacherl  him  through  other  channels,  and  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Joanna. 

If  credit  be  allowed  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
it  would  seem  that  St.  Luke  himself,  as  also  St. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek 2,  p.  292 ;  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  31.  Recent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascribe  the  Magnificat  to  Elisabeth,  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against  this  view  will  be  found  in  PRE* 
vol.  xii.  [1903],  p.  72  f.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  by 
Harnack  ( Sitzungsb .  d.  Ednig.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  zu 
Berlin,  xxvii.  1900),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  words  ‘the 
lowliness  of  his  handmaiden,’  are  not  most  naturally  connected 
with  the  words  of  Mary  to  the  angel,  ‘  Behold,  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord’  (Lk  l48),  and  that  the  words  ‘shall  call  me  blessed’ 
are  not  best  referred  to  the  words  spoken  by  Elisabeth  to  Mary 
(w.42. 15).  On  the  proposal  to  find  in  the  words  of  Mary,  ‘  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed,’  an  imitation  of  the  words  of 
Leah  in  Gn  3013,  see  Nebe,  Die.  Kindheitsgeschichte,  p.  136, 
Plummer,  St.  Luke,  ad  loc.,  also  Jacquier,  Histoire  de  NT, 
ii.  604(1905).  The  contrast  far  exceeds  any  comparison,  as  these 
vfriters  show.  The  combination  in  Mary  of  the  deepest  humility 
with  a  firm  consciousness  of  her  own  high  calling  and  future 
renown  is  very  striking.  See,  further,  Burn,  Niceta  of  Remesi- 
ana,  1205,  p.  cliii  fif. 
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Paul,  may  well  have  come  into  personal  contact 
with  one  or  more  members  of  the  Holy  Family. 
We  read,  for  instance,  in  Ac  2118,  in  one  of  the 
‘  We’  sections  of  that  book  :  ‘And  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James  ;  and  all  the 
elders  were  present.’  How  much  St.  Luke  may 
have  learnt  from  St.  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  it  is, 
of  course,  presumptuous  to  say  ;  but  he  may  at 
least  have  learnt  something  during  his  stay  in 
Jerusalem  as  to  the  place  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  our  Lord’s  birth.  We  cannot  for¬ 
get  the  Evangelist’s  claim  to  have  traced  the 
course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first  (Lk 
l2),  and  he  would  scarcely  have  neglected  the 
opportunities  of  information  which  were  open  to 
him  in  Jerusalem  and  afterwards  in  Caesarea. 

4.  Bethlehem  as  our  Lord's  birthplace. — The  in¬ 
tercourse  just  referred  to  would  at  least  have  saved 
St.  Luke  from  the  gross  geographical  blunder 
which  he  has  been  accused  of  making  at  the  outset 
of  his  history,  the  blunder  of  confusing  Bethleliem- 
Judah  with  another  Bethlehem  in  Galilee  (see,  in 
relation  to  this  alleged  blunder,  Knowling,  Our 
Lord’s  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Criticism  of  To-day , 
pp.  6-13).  But  the  recently  published  remarks  of 
Sanday  may  well  be  remembered  in  this  connexion 
(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  25) : — 

*  There  are  two  Bethlehems,  the  second  in  Galilee,  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  it  has  recently  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Encyc.  Biblica  that  the  Galilean  Bethlehem  was 
the  true  scene  of  the  Nativity.  There  would  be  real  advan¬ 
tages  if  Bethlehem  could  be  thought  of  as  near  to  Nazareth. 
But  to  obtain  this  result  we  have  to  go  entirely  behind  our 
Gospels.  Both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  express  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  of  Judcea.  And  as  their 
narratives  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  differ  in 
most  other  respects,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  on  this  point  a 
convergence  of  two  distinct  traditions.’ 

Professor  Usener,  indeed,  fastens  upon  the  pas¬ 
sage  Jn  741f-,  and  sees  in  it  the  hidden  path  by 
which  Bethlehem  found  its  way  into  the  Gospel 
tradition  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  3347).  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  himself  unaware  of  our  Lord’s  birth  at 
Bethlehem,  because  he  expresses  the  popular  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  If  the  Gospel 
was  written  at  the  late  date  demanded  by  advanced 
critics,  his  ignorance  of  such  a  belief  would  be 
altogether  unaccountable.  Quite  apart  from  our 
Gospels,  Charles  would  refer  the  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  ll2'22  to  a  very 
early  date,  deriving  it  from  the  archetype  which 
he  carries  back  to  the  close  of  the  1st  cent.  (Introd. 
pp.  xxii-xlv) ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  v.2andv.12 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Bethlehem- Judah 
was  meant  throughout  the  narrative  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord’s  birth.  But  if  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  St.  John,  it  is  a  most  arbitrary 
procedure  to  see  in  this  passage  (741f-)  any  proof 
that  the  place  of  the  Nativity  was  unknown  to 
him.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  St.  John  was  also 
ignorant  of  our  Lord’s  descent  from  David  ?  *  an 
inference  which  might  equally  seem  to  follow  from 
the  passage  before  us,  unless  we  remember  that 
the  Evangelist  is  presupposing  that  his  readers 
would  be  well  aware  of  the  true  descent  of  Jesus 
and  the  actual  place  of  His  birth  (see  this  point 
admirably  put  by  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at 
Bethlehem?  p.  96). 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  popularly 
known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  truth  that  He  was  born  at  Bethlehem. 
It  has,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a 
man  has  been  associated  with,  or  even  named  after, 
a  town  where  his  youth  and  early  manhood  have 
been  passed,  rather  than  after  the  actual  place  of 

*  On  the  descent  of  Jeans  from  David  see  especially  Dalmom, 
The  Worte  Jesu ,  i.  203  ;  also  Charles,  Ascension  of 'Isaiah ,  p.  95. 
For  the  meaning  of  Jn  7411*  see,  further,  Salmon,  Introduction 
to  the  NTr»>  p.  277. 
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his  birth,  in  which  his  parents  may  have  sojourned 
for  a  while  (B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu*,  i.  227).  It 
will,  of  course,  be  said  that  prophecy  pointed  to 
our  Lord’s  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  St. 
Matthew  (26)  distinctly  quotes  Micah’s  words  in 
this  connexion.  But  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke  starts  his  narrative  not  only  with  a  geographi¬ 
cal,  but  also  with  a  grave  historical  blunder,  and 
that  he  confuses  an  enrolment  of  Herod  with  the 
subsequent  enrolment,  some  ten  years  later,  of  Ac 
537.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  St.  Luke's 
accuracy,  so  well  attested  in  other  respects,  would 
have  saved  him  from  making  an  initial  and  need¬ 
less  error,  and  that  the  least  consideration  would 
have  prevented  him  from  connecting  such  an  event 
as  an  enrolment  of  the  people  with  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  unless  it  was  true. 
Undoubtedly  both  OT  prediction  and  Rabbinic 
teaching  pointed  to  Bethlehem,  yet  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  according  to  the  Gospel  story  by  the 
introduction  of  a  set  of  circumstances  which  were 
strangely  alien  to  Jewish  national  thought  and 
prestige  :  ‘  a  counting  of  the  people,  or  census, 
and  that  census  taken  at  the  bidding  of  a  heathen 
emperor,  and  executed  by  one  so  universally  hated 
as  Herod,  would  represent  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
all  that  was  most  repugnant  to  Jewish  feeling’ 
(Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  181).  At  any 
rate,  we  know  quite  enough  of  Jewish  suscepti¬ 
bilities  and  of  Jewish  fanaticism  in  the  1st  cent, 
of  our  era  to  be  sure  that  a  ruler  like  Herod, 
and  in  his  position,  would  naturally  guard  against 
any  undue  exasperation  of  Jewish  national  and 
religious  feeling.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  story 
of  the  Nativity  was  bound  in  any  case  to  bring 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
it  would  have  been  easier  and  more  significant  to 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Strauss,  to  the  effect 
that  the  parents  were  led  to  go  to  Bethlehem  by 
the  appearance  of  an  angel,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  an¬ 
gelic  visitors  is  described  as  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  writings  of  St.  Luke. 

5.  The  census  of  Quirinius. — It  is  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Professor  Ramsay’s  theory,  that  it 
not  only  claims  credibility  for  the  enrolment  of 
Lk  2-  as  an  historical  event,  but  that  it  also  com¬ 
bines  with  that  claim  a  due  recognition  of  Jewish 
national  prejudices.  The  word  for  ‘enrolment’ 
(airo-ypacpT)),  or  its  plural,  was  the  word  for  the 
periodic  enrolments  which  beyond  all  doubt  were 
made  in  Egypt,  probably  initiated  by  Augustus. 
These  enrolments  were  numberings  of  the  people 
according  to  households,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation.  But 
H.  Holtzmann  urges  in  objection  that  Egypt  is  not 
Syria  (Hand- Comment ar  zum  NT,  1901,  p.  316). 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  enrolments 
would  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,* 
especially  under  a  ruler  so  systematic  as  Augustus  ; 
and  this  probability  Ramsay  has  not  forgotten  to 
illustrate.  Moreover,  as  the  same  writer  urges, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  delicate  and 
difficult  position  of  Herod,  who  was  obliged,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  policy,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  called  upon  to  rule  over 
a  fanatical  people  full  of  stubborn  pride  and 
inherent  suspicions.  What  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  more  likely  than  that  Herod 
would  endeavour  to  give  a  tribal  and  family 
character  to  the  enrolment,  in  fact,  to  conduct  it 

“Percy  Gardner  (art.  ‘Quirinius’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  3ff.) 
admits  that  1  one  or  two  definite,  though  not  conclusive  pieces 
of  evidence  seem  to  indicate  that  this  periodical  census  was  not 
confined  to  Egypt,  but  was,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  ex¬ 
tended  to  Syria.’ 
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on  national  lines  which  would  harmonize  as  far  as 
was  possible' with  Jewish  sentiment.*  Here  prob¬ 
ably  lies  the  true  distinction  between  the  first 
enrolment,  which  was  one  of  a  series,  and  the  en¬ 
rolment  (Ac  5:l7)  which  was  conducted  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  became  the  cause  not  only  of 
indignation,  but  of  rebellion.  Here,  too,  we  have 
the  probable  explanation  as  to  why  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  Mother  left  their  home  at  Nazareth  for 
Bethlehem.  If  the  enrolment  had  been  taken  on 
Roman  lines,  there  would  have  been  no  motive  for 
the  journey,  since  in  that  case  only  a  recognition 
of  existing  political  and  social  facts  would  have 
been  involved  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
Roman  method  was  judiciously  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  a  numbering  not  only  by  house¬ 
holds,  but  by  tribes.  There  is,  then,  no  confusion 
between  this  enrolment  of  Herod’s  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  enrolment  of  6-7  A.D., — a  confusion  that 
would  involve  a  blunder  of  some  ten  years, — as 
Schmiedel  and  Bfleiderer  maintain  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  careful  distinction  is  drawn  between 
them. 

Moreover,  since  the  publication  of  his  first  book 
on  the  subject,  Ramsay  has  collected  fresh  details 
to  support  his  thesis.t  The  year,  for  instance, 
which  he  claims  for  the  first  periodic  census  seems 
to  demand  an  interval  of  some  two  years  between 
it  and  the  earliest  date  for  the  Birth  of  our  Lord. 
This  somewhat  lengthy  interval,  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  theory,  may  perhaps  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Palestine, 
which  presented  .at  the  time  considerable  difficulty 
and  anxiety.  But  a  fair  and  contemporary  ana¬ 
logy,  so  far  as  length  of  time  is  concerned,  may  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  a  much  simpler  operation  than  that  of  a  census. 
The  kingdom  of  Paphlagonia  was  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  province  Galatia  ;  but  although  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  was,  as  compared 
with  a  census,  a  matter  which  required  little  pre¬ 
paration  and  instruction  of  officials,  yet  nearly,  or 
perhaps  more  than,  two  years  elapsed  before  the 
oath  was  actually  administered  ( Expositor ,  Nov. 
1901,  p.  321  if.). 

One  of  tbe  most  acute  and  prominent  opponents  of  St.  Luke’s 
accuracy  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us  is  ProfessorScliiirer, 
who  in  GJ  V  3  (vol.  i.  |  T901 J  pp.  508-543)  deals  seriatim  with  the 
difficulties  which,  in  his  opinion,  St.  Luke’s  statement  involves. 

(1)  Schiirer,  first  of  all,  points  out  that  history  knows  nothing 
of  a  general  census  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Hut,  as  Ramsay  rightly  says,  the  contrary  assertion  stands  on 
a  very  different  level  of  probability  from  that  which  it  occupied 
before  the  Egyptian  discovery.  And  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  periods  of  the  Egyptian  enrolments  were  frequently  co¬ 
incident  with  the  holding  of  a  census  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  we  come  very  near  to  St.  Luke’s  statement,  that 
Augustus  laid  down  a  general  principle  of  taking  a  census  of 
the  whole  Roman  world. 

(2)  It  is  maintained  by  Schiirer  that  if  St.  Luke  describes 
Joseph  as  travelling  to  Bethlehem  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  this  presupposes  that  the  lists  for  the 
census  were  prepared  according  to  descent  and  families,  which 
was  by  no  means  tbe  Roman  method.  But  Ramsay’s  whole 
contention  is  that  the  ‘enrolment’  in  question  was  conducted 
not  according  to  Roman,  but  according  to  Jewish,  methods. 

‘  It  is  urged,’  says  Schiirer,  ‘  that  in  this  census  an  accommo¬ 
dation  was  made  to  Jewish  customs  and  prejudice.’  But  he 
argues  that  although  this  was  often  the  case  under  the  E111- 


*  On  this  practical  method  of  thus  avoiding  any  outrage  upon 
Jewish  national  feeling,  see,  further,  11.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu 4,  i. 
231.  Turner  (art.  ‘Chronology’  in  Hastings’  Dll  i.  404)  also 
points  out  that  Herod  may  well  have  been  mindful  of  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Jews,  and  so,  in  avoiding  the  scandal 
caused  by  the  later  census  (Ac  537),  avoided  also  the  notice  of 
history. 

t  Zockler  (art.  ‘Jesus  Christus  ’  in  PRE&)  speaks  of  Ramsay’s 
theory  in  terms  of  approval ;  Chase  speaks  of  the  same  theory 
as  having  advanced  many  stages  the  probability  that  St.  Luke’s 
reference  to  the  enrolment  under  Quirinius  is  historical  ( Super¬ 
natural  Element  in  oar  Lord's  earthly  Life ,  p.  21) ;  while 
Kenyon  (art.  ‘  Papyri  ’  in  Hastings’  DB,  Ext.  Yol.  356)  speaks 
of  the  light  which  the  discovery  of  the  census-records  in  Egypt 
has  thrown  upon  the  chronology  of  the  NT,  although,  as  be 
adds,  Professor  Ramsay's  is  the  only  attempt  to  work  out  tbe 
problem  in  detail. 


pire,  yet  in  this  instance  such  a  method  would  have  been  too 
burdensome  and  inconvenient;  and,  further,  that  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  such  an  ‘enrolment’  according  to  tribes 
and  families  was  practicable,  since  in  many  cases  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  trace  the  link  of  connexion  with  some  par¬ 
ticular  tribe  or  family.  But  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these 
points,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  Ramsay’s  theory  that  the 
‘  enrolment  ’  should  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  and  with 
regard  to  the  second  point  we  are  fortunately  able  to  quote 
Dalman  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  family  registers  were  kept 
among  the  Jews.  He  points  out  that  the  title  ‘  Son  of  David’ 
would  not  have  been  ascribed  to  Jesus  if  it  had  been  believed 
that  He  did  not  satisfy  the  genealogical  conditions  implied  by 
the  name.  The  Book  of  Chronicles,  which  gives  (1  Ch  17)  the 
promise  of  2  B  7,  revived  afresh  the  idea  of  the  royal  destiny 
of  the  family  of  David,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  household  traditions  of  descendants  of  David. 
Dalman  adds,  ‘  Where,  in  addition  to  proud  recollections,  national 
hopes  of  the  greatest  moment  were  bound  up  with  a  particular 
lineage,  those  belonging  to  it  would  be  as  unlikely  to  forget 
their  origin  as,  in  our  own  day,  for  instance,  the  numerous 
descendants  of  Muhammad,  or  the  peasant  families  of  Norway 
who  are  descended  from  ancient  kings.’  And  he  adds,  ‘  Hence 
it  results  that  no  serious  doubts  need  be  offered  to  the  idea  of 
a  trustworthy  tradition  of  Davidic  descent  in  the  family  of 
Joseph  ’  (Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  p.  266). 

(3)  But  Schiirer  has  by  no  means  come  to  the  end  of  his 
arguments.  The  decisive  proof  against  a  census  in  the  time  of 
Herod  is  this,  that  Josephus  characterizes  the  census  of  Ac  537 
as  something  entirely  new  and  unheard  of,  and  that  it  became 
on  that  account  the  cause  of  indignation  and  rebellion.*  But 
admitting  these  statements  of  Josephus,  what  then?  Simply 
this,  that  his  language  is  amply  justified  with  reference  to  the 
passage  mentioned,  viz.  Ac  637.  The  year  a.d.  7,  as  Josephus 
has  it,  did  mark  a  new  departure  ;  the  taxing  then  made  was 
made  after  the  Roman  fashion ;  it  was  wholly  removed  in  its 
method  and  in  its  consequences  from  the  earlier  enrolment 
under  Herod.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  whilst  Josephus 
might  well  refer  to  the  revolt  under  Judas  of  Halilee  as  the 
result  of  this  taxation,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  refer 
to  the  enrolment  of  some  ten  to  fourteen  years  earlier  with 
which  no  rebellious  excitement  was  connected. 

(4)  In  his  latest  edition  Schiirer  is  very  severe  with  regard  to 
Ramsay’s  theory  that  Quirinius  was  associated  with  Quintilius 
Varus,  the  latter  being  the  regular  governor  of  Syria  for  its 
internal  administration,  while  the  former  administered  the 
military  resources  of  the  province.  This,  according  to  Ramsay, 
would  bring  Quirinius  to  Syria  B.c.  7-6,  and  the  ‘enrolment’  of 
Palestine  took  place  at  tbe  same  time.  St.  Luke  does  not  say 
that  Quirinius  was  governor  ;  he  uses  a  vague  word  with  regard 
to  him,  a  word  which  might  mean  that  the  ‘  enrolment '  was 
made  while  Quirinius  was  acting  as  leader  (iytrcui:)  in  Syria  ; 
and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  St.  Luke  should  speak  of 
Quirinius  in  this  way,  since  he  was  holding  the  delegated 
iryt/Mvix  of  the  Emperor  in  his  command  of  the  armies  of  Syria. 
But  Schiirer  presses  his  point,  and  makes  much  of  the  unlikeli¬ 
hood  that  St.  Luke  would  date  his  census  not  from  tbe  ordinary 
governor,  but  from  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking 
of  the  census.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  examples  of  frequent  temporary  associations  of 
duties  in  Roman  administration,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Quirinius  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  census,  as  Plummer 
suggests  (art.  ‘  Quirinius’  in  Hastings’  DB  iv.  183). t  Moreover, 
it  may  be  fairly  urged,  as  it  is  in  fact  by  Ramsay,  that  Quirinius 
ruled  for  a  shorter  time  than  Varus,  and  that  as  he  controlled 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  province  he  furnished  the  Ijest 
means  of  dating  (Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem ?  p.  246;  see 
also  p.  105).  But  if  we  once  admit  that  St.  Luke’s  words  do 
not  involve  the  belief  that  Quirinius  was  the  actual  governor  of 
Syria,  the  view  that  Quirinius  may  have  been  sent  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  legate  to  Syria,  and  as  such  had  undertaken  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  census,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  view  is  mentioned  by  Schiirer  (l.c.  p.  540),  although  only  to 
be  rejected.  But  Ramsay  (p.  248)  points  out  that  if  this  sup¬ 
position  is  accepted,  it  may  be  observed  that  Quirinius  as  the 
commissioner  for  Syria  and  Palestine  would  be  a  delegate  ex¬ 
ercising  the  emperor’s  authority,  and  might  rightly  be  said 
riyiyLovtiiwi  rij;  Sufiix;.  At  all  events  this  view  offends  against  no 
method  of  Roman  procedure  (as  Schiirer  apparently  allows),  and 
it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the  languago 
which  St.  Luke  employs. 

When  we  consider  the  many  difficulties  which  surround  this 
vexata  queestio,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Professor  Schiirer 
should  affirm  that  all  possible  means  of  escape  from  the  con- 

*  BJ  li.  viii.  1,  vn.  viii.  1. 

fin  this  connexion  Plummer  points  out  that  Justin  Martyr 
refers  to  Quirinius  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity  by  a  word  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  holding  the  office  of  procurator',  and  not  by  a  word 
signifying  legatus,  as  Quirinius  afterwards  became  in  a.d.  0. 
The  only  other  place  in  which  St.  Luke  uses  the  word  employed 
in  the  phrase  ‘  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria’  refers  to  a 
procurator  (Lk  31),  and  this  fact  adds  weight  to  the  supposition 
that,  while  at  the  time  of  tbe  enrolment  Varus  was  actually 
legatus,  Quirinius  may  have  held  some  such  command  as  that 
indicated  above.  II.  Holtzmann  (Udcom.,  1901,  i.  p.  317)  dis- 
misses  Ramsay’s  proposed  explanation  somewhat  contemptu. 
ously  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  analogous 
cases  of  a  temporary  division  of  duties  in  Roman  administra¬ 
tion,  or  to  those  quoted  by  II.  S.  Bour,  who  is  essentially  in 
agreement  with  Ramsay  in  the  proposed  solution. 
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elusion  are  closed,  the  conelusion  being  that  St.  Luke’s  state¬ 
ment  conflicts  with  the  facts  of  history  ( l.c .  p.  642).  Having 
arrived  at  this  very  dogmatic  result,  he  points  out  that  anyone 
who  cannot  attribute  such  an  error  to  Luke  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Evangelist  is  not  free  from  the  perpetration  of  other 
blunders.  He  confuses,  e.g.,  the  Theudas  in  Ac  52<>,  the  Theudas 
who  rises  up  before  Judas  of  Galilee,  with  the  Theudas  who 
lived  some  forty  3'ears  later.  But  Schiirer  must  be  well  aware 
that  many  able  critics  do  not  accept  this  further  summary 
assertion  on  his  part  of  St.  Luke’s  ignorance,  and  that  his  own 
learned  countryman  Dr.  F.  Blass  passes  the  sensible  judgment 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ac  6*7,  that  St.  Luke’s  accuracy  in  other 
respects  should  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  him  here  such  a 
grave  error  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  precisely  in  points  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Roman  provinces  that  St.  Luke’s  accuracy 
has  been  so  repeatedly  proved.  Consider  as  a  single  instance 
the  manner  in  which  in  the  Acts  he  is  able  not  merely  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Imperial  and  Senatorial  provinces,  but  also  to 
note  accurately  the  particular  period  during  which  a  certain 
province  was  under  one  or  the  other  kind  of  rule.  Or  if  we 
turn  to  the  Gospel,  we  recall  how  a  keen  controversy  has  raged 
around  the  statement  in  Lk  31  with  regard  to  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch  of  Abilene.  Here,  too,  St.  Luke  has  been  accused  of 
manifest  inaccuracy.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  two  inscriptions  which  have  been  fairly  cited  in 
support  of  St.  Luke’s  correctness,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Schmiedel  reluctantly  allows  (art.  ‘Lysanias’  in  Encyc.  Bibl. 
iii.  2842)  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown,  or  even  assumed, 
that  St.  Luke  is  here  mistaken,  while  Schiirer  entertains  no 
such  hesitation,  and  frankly  states  that  ‘  the  Evangelist  Luke 
is  thoroughly  correct  when  he  assumes  that  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  there  was  a  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene  ’  (l.c. 
p.  719).  And  yet  within  a  few  lines  of  this  evidence  of  correct¬ 
ness  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  same  Evangelist  was  guilty 
of  a  gratuitous  and  stupid  blunder  in  relation  to  the  enrolment 
under  Quirinius. 

ii.  St.  Matthew’s  account. — 1.  Use  of  OT 
prophecy. — While  St.  Luke  narrates  the  events 
which  lead  to  the  Birth  at  Bethlehem  without 
making  any  definite  reference  to  OT  prophecy,  it 
is  noticeable  that  St.  Matthew  (26)  quotes  definitely 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  (52)  with  reference  to  the 
home  of  David:  ‘And  thou  Bethlehem,  land  of 
Judah,  art  in  nowise  least  among  the  princes  of 
Judah  :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  a  governor, 
which  shall  be  shepherd  of  my  people  Israel.’  The 
prophecy  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  Messianic 
(Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthaus ,  1903,  p.  94  ; 
Schiirer,  l.c.  ii.  527-530). 

The  difference  in  the  wording  of  Mt  26  and  Mic  52  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Evangelist  repro¬ 
duces  the  prophecy  in  the  manner  popular  at  the  time,  i.e.  he 
quotes  some  Targum  on  the  passage,  or,  as  Edersheim  puts  it, 
Mic  52  is  rendered  targumically ,  and  this  would  fairly  cover 
the  variations  in  the  two  renderings  ( Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p. 
206;  cf.  also  Delitzsch,  Messianische  Weissagungen 2,  p.  129). 
But  if  Schiirer  is  correct  in  seeing  in  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
words  which  might  easily  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
Messiah’s  goings  forth  had  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting, 
i.e.* to  signify  the  Messiah’s  pre-existence,  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Jewish  theology  pointed  to  a  birth  such  as  that  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Zahn  (l.c.  p.  83)  should  characterize 
as  altogether  fantastic  the  attempt  to  derive  the  stories  of 
St.  Matthew'  and  St.  Luke  from  the  Rabbinic  exegesis  of  Is  714, 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  prophet’s  words 
were  taken  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  to  refer  to  the 
Messiah  at  all  (see also  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologies,  pp.  354, 357 ; 
and  von  Orelli,  art.  ‘Messias’  in  PRE 3,  1902,  and  esp.  Dalman, 
Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  226).  But  this  is  a  subject  for  which  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  to  art.  Virgin  Birth. 

2.  Relation  to  Jewish  legal  requirements. — St. 
Matthew’s  account,  which  with  every  due  con¬ 
cession  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  dating  in  its 
present  form  within  the  limits  of  the  1st  cent., 
demands  our  attention  for  further  reasons.  It  is 
remarkable,  for  example,  how  strictly  it  adheres 
to  Jewish  legality,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  how 
delicately  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Joseph  are 
portrayed  (cf.  G.  H.  Box,  l.c.  p.  82). 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  noted 
that  ‘  after  the  betrothal  the  bride  was  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  a  wife.  If  unfaithful,  she 
ranked  and  was  punished  as  an  adulteress  (Dt 
2223f-) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bridegroom,  if 
he  wished  to  break  the  contract,  had  the  same 
privileges,  and  had  also  to  observe  the  same  for¬ 
malities,  as  in  the  case  of  divorce.  The  situation 
is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
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who  were  on  the  footing  of  betrothal’  (art.  ‘Mar¬ 
riage’  in  Hastings’  DB  iii.  ;  cf.  also  Nebe,  Kind- 
heitsgeschichte,  pp.  199,  200,  and  Zahn,  l.c.  p.  71). 
In  this  connexion  one  may  also  refer  to  another 
passage  in  Dalman  with  reference  to  the  descent 
of  Jesus  :  ‘A  case  such  as  that  of  Jesus,’  he  writes, 
‘  was,  of  course,  not  anticipated  by  the  Law  ;  but  if 
no  other  human  fatherhood  was  alleged,  then  the 
child  must  have  been  regarded  as  bestowed  by 
God  upon  the  house  of  Joseph;  for  a  betrothed 
woman,  according  to  Jewish  law,  already  occupied 
the  same  status  as  a  wife’  (Die  Worte  Jesu,  i. 
p.  263).  See  Betrothal. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  can  see  how  easy  it  is  to  interpret 
the  reading  of  the  Sinaitic-Syriac  palimpsest,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made,  in  Lk  25  ‘  he  and  Mary  his  wife,  that  they 
might  be  enrolled.’  All  that  the  words  show,  if  we  allow  that 
they  are  the  correct  reading,  is  that  Mary  was  under  the  full 
legal  protection  of  Joseph  :  ‘  unless,  indeed,  our  Lord  had  passed 
in  common  estimation  as  the  son  of  Joseph,’ it  has  been  well 
pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Joseph,  according  to  Mt 
lla,  could  have  gratified  his  wish  ‘  not  to  expose’  Mary.  And  so 
again  1  Joseph  was  without  doubt  the  foster-father  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  if  any  register  of  births  was  kept  in  the  Temple  or  elsewhere, 
he  would  probably  be  there  described  as  the  actual  father.  Such 
he  was  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and  it  was  therefore  no  wilful 
suppression  of  the  truth  when  the  most  blessed  amongst  women 
said  to  her  Son,  “  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrow¬ 
ing  ”  ’  (Mrs.  Lewis  in  the  Expos.  Times,  1900,  1901,  where  illus¬ 
trations  from  Eastern  social  customs  may  be  also  found).  Cf. 
W.  C.  Allen,  Interpreter,  Feb.  1905,  p.  113. 

3.  Sobriety  and  delicacy  of  the  narrative. — If  we 
turn  again  to  what  we  may  call  the  inwardness 
of  St.  Matthew’s  story,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  with  its  singular  sobriety  and  reserve.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  anger  or  reproach  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  against  his  betrothed,  although  as  ‘a 
righteous  man’  he  feels  that  only  one  course  is 
open  to  him.  But  with  this  decision  other  con¬ 
siderations  were  evidently  still  contending, — con¬ 
siderations  the  very  existence  of  which  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  purity  and  fidelity  of  Mary.  The 
words  of  the  angel  (Mt  l-°)  say  nothing  of  the 
appeasement  of  indignation,  they  speak  rather  of 
the  befitting  conquest  of  hesitation  and  doubt : 
‘fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,’  i.e.  to 
take  unto  thee  one  who  had  and  still  has  a  claim 
to  that  honoured  and  cherished  name.  No  wonder 
that  Dean  Plumptre  could  write  that  the  glimpse 
given  us  into  the  character  of  Joseph  is  one  of 
singular  tenderness  and  beauty  (see  Ellicott’s  Com¬ 
mentary,  in  loco).  If  any  one  w  ill  read  this  delicate 
and  beautiful  description  and  place  it  side  by  side 
with  that  given  us  in  the  Protevangelium  J %cobi, 
where,  e.g.,  both  Joseph  and  the  priest  bitterly 
reproach  Mary,  and  a  whole  series  of  prurient 
details  is  given,  he  will  again  become  painfully 
aware  of  the  gulf  which  separates  the  Canonical 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

4.  Objections  taken  to  the  contents  of  Mt  1.  2. — 
St.  Matthew’s  record,  no  less  than  that  of  St. 
Luke,  has  been  the  object  of  vehement  and  re¬ 
lentless  attack.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  by 
Usener  that  in  the  whole  Birth  and  Childhood 
story  of  St.  Matthew  a  pagan  substratum  can  be 
traced  (art.  ‘Nativity’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  3352, 
and  also  to  the  same  effect  ZNTW,  1903,  p.  21). 
Thus  we  are  asked  to  find  the  origin  of  the  story 
of  the  Magi  worshipping  at  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  Jesus  in  the  visit  paid  by  the  Parthian 
king  Tiridates  with  magi  in  his  train  to  do  hom¬ 
age  in  Rome  to  the  emperor  Nero.  But  the  magi 
of  the  Parthian  king  were  evidently,  like  many 
other  magi  of  the  East,  claimants  to  the  possession 
of  secret  and  magical  arts,  and  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  they  are  found  among  the 
retinue  of  a  Parthian  king.  But  what  actual 
points  of  resemblance  exist  between  this  visit  to 
Nero  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  One  crucial  contrast,  at  any  rate, 
has  been  rightly  emphasized.  Tiridates  came  to 
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Nero,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  because  his  only 
choice  was  to  do  homage  to  Nero  or  to  lose  his 
crown.  Here  there  is  no  comparison  with,  but 
rather  an  obvious  and  essential  contrast  to,  the 
Wise  Men  of  St.  Matthew,  who  came  with  joy  and 
gladness  to  worship  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Soltau,  who  also  supports  the  same  origin  for 
St.  Matthew’s  story,  adduces  the  parallels  which 
in  his  opinion  may  be  litly  drawn  between  the 
visit  of  the  Parthian  king  to  Rome  and  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem  ( Die  Geburtsgeschichte 
Jesu  Christi,  1902,  p.  37).  As  might  be  expected, 
he  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  Tiridates  is  said 
to  have  knelt  and  worshipped  Nero  just  as  the 
Wise  Men  fell  down  to  worship  Jesus.  But  the 
only  other  verbal  parallel  which  he  is  able  to 
adduce  is  this :  Tiridates,  according  to  Dio  Cassius 
(lxiii.  2  11'.),  did  not  return  by  the  way  which  he 
came  ;  beneath  the  quotation  of  this  statement 
Soltau  writes  as  a  parallel  the  words  of  St. 
Matthew :  ‘  and  they  departed  into  their  own 
country  another  way’  (Mt  212).  A  strong  case 
scarcely  stands  in  need  of  such  parallels  as  these.* 

But  an  attempt  is  often  made  to  trace  St. 
Matthew’s  story  to  Jewish  sources,  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  words  and  expectations  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.  And  no  doubt  it  is  easy  to  affirm  that  such 
a  passage  as  Is  61lff-  might  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  legend  of  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi.  But  the  Evangelist,  who  loves  to  quote 
prophecies  apposite  in  any  degree  to  the  events 
connected  with  our  Lord’s  birth,  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  which  Christian 
thought  has  so  often  associated  with  the  Epiphany. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  pro¬ 
phecy  referred  primarily,  not  to  the  Messiah,  but 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  day  of  its  latter 
glory. 

No  doubt  the  Evangelist  does  definitely  connect 
at  least  two  Old  Testament  prophecies  with  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  and  the  events  immediately  sub¬ 
sequent  to  it.  But  the  question  may  be  fairly 
asked,  Which  is  more  probable,  that  the  flight  into 
Egypt  actually  took  place,  or  that  the  Jewish 
Evangelist,  or  some  later  hand,  introduced  the 
incident  as  the  fulfilment  of  an  OT  prophecy 
which  had  primarily  no  definite  or  obvious  con¬ 
nexion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the  Messiah  ?  f 
Or,  again,  if  some  such  event  as  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem  actually  occurred,  we 
can  understand’  that  a  Jewish  Evangelist  could 
find  in  that  event,  and  in  the  mourning  of  the 
mothers  of  Israel,  a  further  fulfilment  of  Jere¬ 
miah’s  words  (3118).  But  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  he  should  have  hit  upon  and  intro¬ 
duced  such  words  unless  some  event  had  hap¬ 
pened  at  Bethlehem  which  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  picture  which  the  prophet  had  drawn,  and  the 
scene  once  enacted  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
of  David. 

Other  explanations  are,  of  course,  forthcoming-.  ‘  Why,’  asks 
Usener,  ‘is  Egypt  selected  as  the  place  of  refuge?’  and  one 
answer  is  that  mythological  ideas  may  have  had  their  uncon¬ 
scious  influence ;  it  is  to  Egypt  that  the  Olympian  gods  take 
their  flight  when  attacked  by  the  giant  Typhon  !  (art  ‘  Nativity  ’ 
in  Ency.  Bibl.  iii.  3351  ;  and  ZNTW  p.  217).J  In  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  statements  it  is  well  to  remember  first  of  all  that, 
whatever  date  we  assign  to  St.  Matthew,?  we  are  dealing  with 

*  See  also  the  recent  criticisms  of  A.  Jeremias,  Babylonisches 
im  NT,  1905,  p.  55. 

t  On  the  exact  words  of  Hos  111,  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  from 
the  Hebrew,  see  Zahn,  Evangelium  des  Matthaus,  p.  103  ;  and 
also  Delitzsch,  Messianische  Weissagungerfi,  1899,  p.  105. 

t  Indications  are  not  wanting  that  this  constant  and  some¬ 
what  reckless  appeal  to  supposed  pagan  analogies  is  being  over¬ 
done  ;  see,  e.g.,  Farnell’s  remarks  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July 
1904,  p.  827. 

5  In  art.  ‘Gospels’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1893,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Syriac  writing  attributed  to  Eusebius,  and  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that,  according  to  this  document,  the  story  of  the  Magi, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  was,  in  a.d.  119, 
in  the  episcopate  of  Xystus  of  Rome,  made  search  for,  dis- 
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an  historic  period  of  the  world’s  history,  and  that  the  writer  at 
least  claims  to  place  his  events  in  relation  to  historical  data. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Egypt  should  be  chosen 
as  the  place  of  refuge  ;  it  was  nigh  at  hand,  the  communication 
by  caravan  was  very  frequent ;  in  earlier  days  Jeroboam  had 
fled  thither  from  Solomon  (1  K  ll40),  and  it  was  to  Tahpanhes 
that  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  his  companions  had  gone 
to  save  themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  (Jer  437). 

Nothing  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Herod  than  the  deed  of  bloodshed  ascribed 
to  him,  and  modern  days  supply  many  proofs  of 
the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  potentate  has  not  hesitated  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  anyone  likely  to  render  his  tenure  of  sove¬ 
reignty  insecure  (see,  e.g.,  amongst  recent  writers 
Kreyher,  Die  jungfrauliche  Geburt  des  Herrn,  1904, 
p.  83).*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  improb¬ 
able  that  the  Evangelist  would  have  invented  a 
story  in  which  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  made 
to  bring  bitter  sorrow  into  so  many  Jewish  homes.! 

Nothing,  again,  was  more  likely  than  that  Joseph 
should  withdraw  into  Galilee  after  the  return  from 
Egypt,  since  we  have  evidence  that  Archelaus  very 
soon  after  his  accession  gave  proof  of  the  same 
cruel  and  crafty  behaviour  as  had  characterized 
his  father  (Jos.  BJ  II.  vi.  2).j: 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  at  all  events  one  instance  of  a  prophecy 
cited  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  if  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything  at  all  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  Jesus  (233).  And  yet  no  one  with  any  discern¬ 
ment  could  possibly  maintain  that  our  Lord’s 
residence  and  bringing  up  in  Nazareth  were  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  fulfilment  for  a 
prophecy  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  to  any  one 
source  in  OT  literature.  But  if  in  this  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  prophecy  could  not  have  created 
the  fact,  why  in  the  case  of  the  other  prophecies 
cited  should  their  alleged  fulfilment  be  credited  to 
the  extravagant  imagination  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  to  that  alone  ?  § 

iii.  Apocryphal  accounts.— It  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  that  just  in  that  portion  of  our  Lord’s 
life  concerning  which  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  are  most  silent,  the  Apocryphal 

covered,  and  written  in  Greek.  But  Zahn  ( Einleitung ,  ii.  p. 
266)  points  out  that  this  statement  at  least  shows  that  by  the 
date  named  the  year  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  was  discussed 
not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  various  places.  He  further  argues, 
with  good  reason,  from  the  same  statement  of  the  pseudo- 
Eusebius,  that  the  narrative  of  Mt  2  had  already  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Gospel  before  a.d.  119.  See,  further,  Ch.  Quart. 
Rev.  July  1904,  p.  389.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  statement  of  St.  Ignatius,  exagger¬ 
ated  as  it  is,  should  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  star  of  the  Magi 
( Ephes .  xix.  2,  3).  On  the  significance  of  this  early  reference  to 
the  Gospel  narrative  in  St.  Ignatius,  see  Headlam,  Criticism  of 
the  NT,  p.  166  (St.  Margaret's  Lectures).  In  his  recent  Com¬ 
mentary  on  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  Wellhausen  begins  with  31, 
which  is  certainly  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  the 
two  earlier  chapters. 

*  See,  further,  art.  Masi.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted 
that  Ramsay  remarks  on  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4,  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  Macrobius  (a  pagan,  about  a.d.  400)  was  indebted 
to  a  Christian  writer  for  his  information,  and  that  therefore 
the  story  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Infants  was  recorded  in  some 
pagan  source  (Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem !  pp.  219,  220). 
Zockler  also  refers  to  Macrobius  as  affording  a  testimony  from 
a  non-biblical  source  to  the  truth  of  the  Massacre  at  Bethlehem 
(art.  ‘Jesus  Christus’  in  PRE :)).  On  the  silence  of  Josephus 
see,  further,  Zahn,  Evangelium  des  Matthaus,  p.  109  ;  and 
Edersheim,  The  Temple  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  35  f. 

t  Zahn,  Evangelium  des  Matthaus,  p.  109.  See,  too,  the 
same  reference  for  the  improbability  of  supposing  that  the 
story  in  St.  Matthew  was  derived  from  the  rescue  of  Moses  (Ex 
115  210  ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  ix.  2) ;  and  cf.  art.  Magi. 

t  ‘  There  is  a  noticeable  difference  between  St.  Matthew’s 
references  to  the  political  situation  in  Palestine  and  St.  Luke’s. 
St.  Luke  speaks  with  the  air  of  painstaking  investigation  ;  St. 
Matthew,  with  that  of  easy  familiarity,  all  the  more  noteworthy 
that  the  frequent  and  somewhat  complicated  succession  of 
rulers  would  have  made  error  easy.’  This  important  point  is 
noted  by  Burton  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Gospels  (Chicago), 
1904,  p.  4. 

§  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Bruce  in  the  Expositor’s 
Greek  Testament,  i.  p.  78. 
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Gospels  are  most  effusive.*  Here  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  occupy  a  vacant  space,  and 
they  lost  no  endeavour  in  trying  to  lill  it.  Both  in 
the  details  of  the  Nativity  and  in  the  events  just 
referred  to  as  subsequent  to  it,  we  find  ample  proofs 
of  this.  Thus  Elisabeth  is  fearful  that  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  commands  of  Herod  her  son  John 
may  be  slain.  And  when  she  can  lind  no  place 
of  concealment,  she  begs*  a  mountain  to  receive 
mother  and  child,  and  instantly  the  mountain  is 
cleft  to  receive  her ;  and  a  light  shines  round 
about,  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  is  watching  for  her 
preservation.  And  upon  this  there  follows  a  tragic 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias,  who  is  slain  for 
his  refusal  to  betray  his  son.  As  the  Holy  Family 
pass  through  Egypt,  the  marvellous  accompanies 
them  at  eveiy  step.  In  these  apocryphal  stories, 
lions,  dragons,  and  panthers  adore  the  infant 
Jesus  ;  a  palm  tree  bends  at  His  word  that  His 
Mother  may  eat  the  fruit ;  in  one  day  the 
travellers  accomplish  a  journey  of  thirty  days  ; 
the  idols  prostrate  themselves  in  the  temples 
before  the  Mother  and  her  Child.  And  we  know 
how  the  long  silence  of  our  Lord’s  life  in  our 
Gospels,  which  is  broken  only  by  one  incident  in 
St.  Luke,  and  by  the  brief  summary  of  St.  Matthew, 

‘  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,’  affords  further 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  same  in¬ 
sipid  and  fantastic  tales. f  Even  in  modern  days 
there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who  have 
boldly  essayed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  with  an 
equal  lack  of  historical  data,  i  In  all  this  and 
much  else  we  mark  again  and  again  the  reserve 
so  characteristic  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
alike,  a  reserve  and  restraint  often  emphasized  by 
earlier  commentators,  and  again  recently  referred 
to  by  German  writers  so  far  apart  in  point  of  view 
as  Gunkel  and  Hermann  Cremer.§ 
iv.  Convergent  traditions  and  the  main 
FACTS. — It  is  often  said  that  the  narratives  in 
our  two  canonical  Gospels  contradict  one  another. 
But  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize 
them  in  their  particulars  and  sequences,  their  in¬ 
dependence  is  evident  proof  that  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  Evangelist  to  make  his 
work  the  complement  or  corrector  of  the  other.  || 
Antecedently  we  might  have  expected  that  St. 
Luke,  the  Gentile  Evangelist,  would  have  told  us 
of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
Evangelist  would  have  given  us  the  picture  of 
obedience  on  the  part  of  Mother  and  Child  to  the 
details  of  the  Law  and  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 
And  it  is  justly  urged  as  no  small  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  narratives  that  each  Evangelist  could 

*  For  a  useful  classification  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  a  list  of  those  which  claim  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Infancy  and  Childhood  of 
Jesus,  see  art.  ‘  Apocryphal  Gospels  in  Hastings’  DU,  Ext. 
Vol.  p.  422. 

In  the  same  volume  (art.  1  Papyri,'  p.  352)  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Kenyon  in  commenting  upon  the  later  Egyptian 
papyri  remarks  that  one  document  written  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  cent,  has  been  held  to  show  certain  resemblances  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  is,  in  truth,  very  slight  and  unessential. 

t  It  cannot  be  said  that  Conrady's  attempt  to  derive  our 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  Nativity  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
especially  from  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi ,  is  likely  to  gain 
acceptance  ( Die  Quelle  der  kanonischen  Kindheitsgeschichte 
Jesu ;  see,  further,  his  article  in  SK,  1904,  Heft  2).  Such  a 
derivation  might  well  be  called  a  literary  miracle.  For  a,  criti¬ 
cism  of  Conrady's  attempt,  see  Theol.  Literaturblatt,  1901, 
p.  283. 

t  See,  e.g.,  G.  A.  Witz,  Keine  Liicke  im  Leben  Jem,  1895, 
described  as  ‘  Antwort  auf  die  Schrift  von  Nikolaus  Notowitsch, 
Die  Liicke  im  Leben  Jesu.' 

§  Cf.  Gunkel,  l.c.  p.  OR,  and  II.  Cremer,  Reply  to  II  a  mack, 
p.  103,  Eng.  tr.  1903. 

II  See  especially  Swete,  The  Apostles’  Creed,  p.  50,  for  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  accounts  and  the  almost  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  ground  covered.  For  a  probable  order  of  the  events  see 
Plummer,  St.  Luke,  p.  64  ;  Andrew's,  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
Earth,  1892,  p.  92;  Rose,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  p.  0411.,  also 
Evangile  selon  S.  Matthieu,  p.  17. 
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thus  transcend  bis  own  special  standpoint  and 
purpose  (Fairbairn,  Stud,  in  Life  of  Christ,  p.  30).* 

It  is  indeed  urged  that  this  same  contradiction  may  be  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  canonical  narratives  which  relate  most 
closelyto  our  Lord’s  birth  (Lobstein,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ, 
p.  42,  Eng.  tr.).  Rut  the  details  vouchsafed  to  us,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  present  no  essential  incompatibility,  and  two  con¬ 
vergent  traditions  coming  from  distinct  sources  may  be  rightly 
affirmed  to  corroborate  and  sustain  each  other  as  to  the  main 
facts  which  they  describe  ( Church  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1904, 
pp.  200,  201 ;  W.  C.  Allen,  l.c.  p.  115). 

The  belief  that  St.  Matthew  gives  us  an  account 
which  comes  primarily  from  Joseph,  while  St. 
Luke  gives  us  an  account  that  comes  primarily 
from  Mary,  has  long  been  maintained  by  many 
able  critics,  and  it  is  a  belief  which  still  commends 
itself  as  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
two  stories.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  to  see  how 
in  the  one  case  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
name  ‘Joseph’  [joints  to  him  as  the  primary  source 
of  information,  and  how  in  the  other  case  the 
twice  repeated  reference  to  Mary  points  to  her  as 
occupying  the  same  position :  ‘  Mary  kept  all 
these  sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart’  (Lk 
219) ;  ‘  and  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her 
heart’  (v.B1).  One  thing  may  he  safely  asserted, 
that  if  these  two  accounts  had  come  to  us  agreeing 
in  every  particular,  we  should  have  been  asked  to 
discredit  them  on  account  of  this  very  agreement. 

Literature. — A  considerable  amount  of  the  literature  has 
been  indicated  above,  and  for  further  information  art.  Virgin 
Birth  should  be  consulted.  The  following  works  may  be  added 
here :  W.  H.  Mill,  Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospels, 
1861;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  1870  lEng. 
tr.  p.  25  ff.] ;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die  Gesch.  der  Geburt  des 
II err n,  1873 ;  Wace,  The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses,  1883 ;  F. 
Godet,  Commentaire  svr  V evangile  de  Luc,  1888;  Ndsgen,  Ges- 
chichte  Jesic,  1891,  p.  113ff.  ;  Geboren  von  der  Jungfrau,  Anon¬ 
ymous,  Leipzig,  1S96 ;  Bishop  Gore,  Dissertations  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Incarnation 2;  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxy- 
rhynchus  Papyri,  i.  1899;  AJTh,  July  1902;  J.  Grill,  Enter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evangelium,  1902, 
p.  330  ff.  ;  Briggs,  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jems,  1903; 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Incarnation,  1903  ; 
Randolph,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  1903  ;  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1903,  p.  491  ff.  ;  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth,  The  Baptismal  Confession  and  the  Creed,  1904  ;  Th.  H. 
Wandel,  Die  Wunderbare  Zeugung,  1903 ;  E.  Burton,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Gospels  (Chicago):  Appended  noteson  ‘Quirinius,’ 
and  ‘  The  Old  Testament  Law  in  Luke  ii.  22-24,’  1904  ;  Lepin, 
Jesus  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  1904,  pp.  55-75  ;  P.  W.  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  Jesu,  1904,  ii.  13,  14  ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  1905  ; 
W.  C.  Allen,  Interpreter,  Feb.  and  Oct.  1905 ;  G.  H.  Box, 
ZNTW,  1905,  Heft  1.  R.  J.  IvNOWLING. 

BIRTHDAY. — In  Mt  14s  and  Mk  621  this  word 
represents  the  Gr.  r a  yevtaia  in  the  account  of  the 
king’s  (Herod  Antipas)  feast  to  his  nobles,  at 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  condemned  to  death. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  though  without 
much  acceptance,  that  the  anniversary  referred  to 
was  that  of  Herod’s  accession,  not  strictly  that  of 
his  birth,  re^ma,  which  in  Attic  Greek  means 
‘the  commemoration  of  the  dead,’  is  in  the  later 
language  interchangeable  with  yevedXia  (birthday 
celebrations),  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
translation  of  RV  and  AV  should  not  he  right  (see 
Swete  on  Mk  621,  and  Hastings’  DB,  s.v. ).  The 
custom  of  observing  the  birthday  of  a  king  was 
widely  spread  in  ancient  times  (cf.  Gn  40-°,  2  Mac 
67 ;  Herod,  ix.  110). 

For  the  question  of  the  date  of  our  Lord’s  birth, 
and  the  authority  for  the  traditional 25tli  December, 
see  art.  Calendar.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

BLASPHEMY  {fKaacpryxia  ;  for  derivation  of  word 
see  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  305a). — This  word  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  NT, 
for  abusive  speech  generally,  as  well  as  for  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  insulting  to  God.  Thus  we  read  of 

*  A  careful  study  of  Resch’s  attempt  (1S97)  to  reconstruct  a 
Kindheit Sevang elium  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew  with  the  help  of  some  extra-canonical  parallels, 
and  to  restore  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  narrative,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  carry  conviction  with  it. 
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‘an  evil  eye,  blasphemy  (RV  railing),  pride,’ etc. 
(Mk  722),  where  the  position  of  the  word  indicates 
human  relations.  The  evil  eye  is  followed  by  the 
evil  tongue,  the  one  by  look  and  the  other  by 
speech  expressing  malignity  towards  a  fellow-man. 
Two  questions  concerning  blasphemy  come  up  in 
the  Gospels,  viz.  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  subject,  and  the  charge  of  blasphemy  brought 
against  our  Lord. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning 
blasphemy. — Using  the  term  in  the  general  sense, 
our  Lord  does  not  always  formally  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  insulting  speech  with  regard  to  God  and 
abusive  language  towards  men.  (iXautp-q^ia  in  any 
application  of  it  is  sin.  As  railing  against  our 
fellow-men,  it  comes  in  a  catalogue  of  sins  together 
with  the  most  heinous—1  murders,  adulteries,’  etc. 
(Mk  722).  In  this  connexion  it  is  treated  as  one  of 
the  ‘evil  things’  that  ‘proceed  from  within,  and 
defile  the  man.’  Thus  it  is  taken  to  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  as  such  a  defilement 
of  the  person  who  gives  vent  to  it.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  With  one 
exception  all  revilings  may  be  forgiven  (Mk  328-  29, 
Mt  1231).  The  comprehensive  sentence  must  in¬ 
clude  blasphemy  against  God,  although  that  is  not 
expressly  mentioned.  In  Mt  1232  there  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  both  cases  the  unpardonable  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mentioned ;  but  in 
neither  case  is  there  any  reference  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Father.  Perhaps  the  safest  thing  is 
to  say  that  this  was  not  in  mind  at  the  time,  so 
that  no  direct  pronouncement  was  made  concern¬ 
ing  it;  and,  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Trini¬ 
tarian  distinctions  do  not  appear  in  these  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  here  the  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  not 
‘  the  Son,’  i.e.  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God 
in  His  manifested  activity.  Still,  it  must  be  im¬ 
plicitly  contained  in  St.  Mark’s  emphatic  sentence, 

‘  A  ll  their  sins  .  .  .  and  their  blasphemies  where¬ 
with  soever  they  shall  blaspheme  [tiaa  &v  fiXacrtpypri- 
OU<TLv).’ 

To  ‘speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man’  is 
taken  as  one  form  of  the  blasphemy  or  reviling. 
Here,  therefore,  the  word  is  not  used  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  It  does  not  stand  for  what  we  now 
understand  by  ‘blasphemy’  in  our  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  Jesus  is  not  here  standing  on  the 
ground  of  His  divinity,  to  insult  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  this  modern  sense.  He  is  speaking 
of  Himself  as  seen  among  men,  and  referring  to 
personal  insults.  But,  since  the  term  ‘  the  Son 
of  Man’  appears  to  be  a  veiled  reference  to  His 
Messiahship,  for  Himself  and  for  the  enlightened 
among  His  followers  He  must  have  meant  that 
those  who  insulted  Him,  even  though  He  was  the 
Christ,  were  not  beyond  pardon  :  cf.  ‘Father,  for¬ 
give  them,’  etc.  (Lk  2334,  om.  BD*,  etc.).  Some 
doubt,  however,  is  thrown  on  this  reference  to  ‘  the 
Son  of  Man’  because  (1)  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Mk.  parallel  passage ;  (2)  in  Mk.  but  not  in  Mt. 
the  phrase  ‘  the  sons  of  men  ’  occurs  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  saying  (328). 

The  nature  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Mt  1222"32,  Mk  329,  Lk  1210)  must  be  learnt  from 
the  context.  This  excludes  such  notions  as  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  (Iren.),  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  (Athan.),  mortal  sin  after  baptism  (Origen), 
persistence  in  sin  till  death  (August.).  The  form 
of  the  blasphemy  is  given  in  the  words  ‘  because 
they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit,’  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it  was  Jesus’  casting  out  of  demons.  Jesus 
declares  that  this  is  done  ‘  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ’ 
(Mt  1238),  or  ‘by  the  finger  of  God’  (Lk  ll20).  To 
ascribe  this  action  to  Beelzebub  is  to  be  guilty  of, 
or  to  approach  the  guilt  of,  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  because  it  is  treating  the  Holy  Spirit 
vol.  i. — 14 
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as  Beelzebub.  Jesus  did  not  expressly  say  that 
the  scribes  who  put  forward  this  Beelzebub  theory 
of  His  work  had  actually  committed  this  sin.  He 
judged  by  thought  and  intention,  not  by  outward 
utterance.  A  prejudiced,  ignorant,  hasty,  super¬ 
ficial  utterance  of  the  calumny  would  not  contain 
the  essence  of  the  sin.  This  must  be  a  conscious, 
intentional  insult.  If  one  mistakes  a  saint  for  a 
knave,  and  addresses  him  accordingly,  he  is  not 
really  guilty  of  insulting  him,  for  it  is  not  actually 
the  saint  but  the  knave  whom  he  has  in  mind.  If 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  recognized, 
there  could  be  no  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  when  it  was  perceived  and  yet  deliber¬ 
ately  treated  as  evil,  the  action  would  indicate  a 
wilful  reversal  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Our 
Lord  warns  His  hearers  that  such  a  sin  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  the  present  age — the  pre- 
Messianic,  or  in  the  age  to  come— the  Messianic, 
that  is,  as  we  should  say,  the  Christian  age.  The 
condition  of  such  a  person  will  be  that  he  is  guilty 
(^oxos)  of  an  eternal  (a iwv'iov)  sin  (so  RV  of  Mk  320, 
following  SBL,  etc.,  ap.aprrip.aTos ;  not  ‘damnation,’ 
as  in  AV,  after  the  Syrian  reading  Kplaews,  A,  etc.). 
This  cannot  well  mean  ‘  a  sin  that  persists,  a  fixed 
disposition,’  as  Dr.  Salmond  understands  it,  be¬ 
cause  (1)  the  Greek  word  apapr-ppa  stands  for  an 
act,  not  a  state  ;  (2)  there  is  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
text  to  indicate  persistency  in  the  blasphemy  ; 
(3)  the  Jewish  current  conception  was  that  a  sin 
once  committed  remained  on  the  sinner  till  it  was 
atoned  for  or  forgiven.  He  had  to  bear  his  sin. 
Therefore  one  who  was  never  forgiven  would  have 
to  bear  his  sin  eternally,  and  so  would  be  said  to 
have  an  eternal  sin.  Well  hausen  understands  it  to 
be  equivalent  to  eternal  punishment  (‘schuldig 
ewiger  Siinde,  d.  i.  ewiger  Strafe,’  Evany.  Marci,  28). 

At  the  same  time,  while  this  must  be  understood 
as  the  correct  exegesis  of  the  words,  the  saying 
should  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Nowit  is  characteristic  of  legalism  and 
the  letter  to  make  a  solitary  exception,  depending 
on  one  external  act.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  character  rather  than  with  specific 
deeds,  and  it  is  contrary  to  His  spirit  that  one 
specific  deed  should  be  singled  out  for  exclusion 
from  mercy.  Then,  elsewhere,  the  breadth  of  His 
gospel  indicates  that  no  genuine  seeker  would  be 
rejected.  Therefore  we  must  understand  Him  to 
mean  either  (1)  that  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  sin  a 
man  must  be  so  hardened  that  he  never  would  re¬ 
pent,  or  (2)  that  such  a  sin  cannot  be  overlooked, 
forgotten,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  general  flood  of 
mercy.  It  must  come  up  for  judgment.  Against 
(1 )  and  for  (2)  is  the  fact  that  our  Lord  says  nothing 
of  the  ofi'ender’s  disposition,  but  only  refers  to  the 
sin,  its  heinous  character,  and  consequent  never- 
to-be-denied  or  forgotten  ill-desert.  See,  further, 
art.  Unpardonable  Sin. 

2.  The  charge  of  blasphemy  brought  against 
Jesus  Christ.  —  This  charge  was  brought  against 
our  Lord  on  three  occasions— two  recorded  in  the 
Synoptics  and  one  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  alleged  blasphemy  is  against  God, 
actual  blasphemy  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
first  instance  is  at  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  who 
had  been  let  down  through  the  roof  (Mt  93,  Mk  27, 
Lk  521).  Jesus  had  just  said  to  the  sufferer,  ‘Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.’  Upon  this  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  were  present  complained  that  He 
was  speaking  blasphemies  because  only  God  could 
forgive  sins,  that  is  to  say,  that  He  was  arrogating 
to  Himself  a  Divine  prerogative.  In  His  answer 
He  distinctly  claimed  this  right  on  the  ground  of 
His  enigmatic  title  of  ‘the  Son  of  Man,’  and  held 
it  to  be  confirmed  by  His  cure  of  the  paralytic. 
The  second  occasion  is  that  recorded  by  St.  John, 
l  where  the  Jews  declare  that  their  attempt  to  stone 
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Jesus  was  ‘  for  blasphemy,’  adding  ‘  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God’  (Jn  1033). 
This  was  just  after  He  had  said,  ‘  I  and  the  Father 
are  one  (i/v).’  The  third  occasion  is  at  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  According  to  Mt  26M  and  Mk  1 4,a- 64  when 
Jesus,  after  being  adjured  by  the  high  priest  to 
declare  if  He  were  the  Christ,  declared  that  they 
would  ‘  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,’  the  high  priest  treated  this  as  blasphemy, 
rending  his  garments  as  a  token  of  horror  at  the 
words.  Yet  the  claim  was  not  for  more  than  the 
Book  of  Enoch  assigned  to  the  Messiah.  But 
the  Messiah  in  that  Apocalyptic  book  is  a  heavenly 
being.  Such  a  being  Caiaphas  would  understand 
Jesus  to  claim  to  be,  and  he  reckoned  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  such  a  claim  blasphemous.  This  was  the 
formal  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  to 
death  by  the  Sanhedrin.  The  first  charge,  that  of 
threatening  to  destroy  the  Temple  and  rebuild  it 
in  three  days,  had  broken  down  because  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  witnesses.  The  second  charge 
is  suddenly  sprung  upon  Jesus  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  ground  of  His  words  at  the  council  ;  and,  on 
this  account,  as  guilty  of  blasphemy,  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  although  it  was  useless  to  cite 
the  words  before  Pilate,  who  would  have  dismissed 
the  case  as  Gallio  at  Corinth  dismissed  what  he 
regarded  as  ‘  a  question  about  words  and  names  ’ 
(Ac  1816).  Therefore  a  third  charge,  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Jewish  trial, — Icesce  majestatis,  treason 
against  Caesar, — was  concocted  for  use  at  the 
Roman  trial. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  one  common 
character  in  all  these  accusations  of  blasphemy 
brought  against  Jesus.  He  is  never  accused  of 
direct  blasphemy,  speaking  insulting  words  about 
God.  The  alleged  blasphemy  is  indirect,  in  each 
case  claiming  more  or  less  Divine  rights  and  powers 
for  Himself. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  Lk  22®5  AY  has  the 
word  ‘  blasphemously  ’  for  the  way  in  which  the 
mockers  spoke  of  Jesus;  but  RV  has  ‘reviling,' 
which  is  the  evident  meaning.  There  is  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  narrower  sense  of  blasphemy  as  insult¬ 
ing  the  Divine  ;  the  word  (p\aa<f>rnnovvTes)  is  used 
in  the  common  wider  sense. 

Literature.  —  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  505-514 ; 
Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Blasphemy’;  Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex. 
s.vv.  fix oco-Qri/xia.,  fiXoc.o-(f>Y)/jUv ;  and  in  particular  on  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics ,  ii.  p. 
123  ff. ;  Gloag,  Exegetical  Studies,  p.  Iff.;  Expositor,  2nd  ser. 
iii.  [1882]  p.  321  ff. ;  A.  Maclaren,  Christ’s  Musts,  44-54. 

W.  F.  Adeney. 

BLESSEDNESS.  —  Though  the  word  ‘blessed¬ 
ness’  itself  is  never  found  in  the  recorded  utter¬ 
ances  of  our  Lord  nor  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels, 
the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is  very  frequent.  The 
adjective  ‘  blessed  ’  occurs  in  many  contexts,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  termed  a  characteristic  epithet  on 
Christ’s  lips.  The  thought  expressed  by  it  was 
inherited,  like  so  many  others,  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  the 
Psalter  (Heb.  '-itf'N  ‘  O  the  happiness  of  ’),  and  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  common  terms 
whereby  to  denote  the  ideal  of  Israel’s  highest  hopes. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesus  should  take 
the  word  to  set  forth  the  great  spiritual  realities 
of  His  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  meets 
us  on  the  earliest  pages  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel. 
The  famous  form  of  the  sayings  there  collected 
(see  art.  Beatitudes)  is  one  of  the  best-known 
sections  of  the  narrative.  So  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere  in  the  NT  we  find 
sayings  cast  in  the  same  mould.  All  of  them  are 
expressive  of  the  spiritual  graces  to  be  looked  for 
in  disciples  of  the  kingdom  (e.g.  Mt  1  Is,  Lk  723, 
Mt  2446,  Ac  2035 ) ,  or  are  indicative  of  high  privi¬ 
leges  open  to  believers  in  its  message  (e.g.  Mt  1316,  I 
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Lk  1 1 -8,  Jn  2029).  Spiritual  gladness  is  not  only  a 
note  of  service  in  the  kingdom,  but  is  to  accom¬ 
pany  all  its  true  and  inalienable  rewards. 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  sayings  we  are  struck  (1)  by  their 
spiritual  character.  Twice  (Lk  ll27  and  1416)  beati¬ 
tudes  of  a  material  character  are  uttered  by  our 
Lord’s  hearers,  and  He  at  once  rebukes  them,  and 
shows  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  desires  of  the  heart 
on  the  inward  and  unseen.  The  main  qualities 
designated  and  praised  are  meekness,  purity,  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart,  peaceableness,  faith,  patience,  con¬ 
trition,  qualities  which  have  no  sooner  been  named 
than  we  are  reminded  of  such  lists  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  as  we  find  in  Gal  522- 23  or  Eph  43<J‘32. 
Blessedness,  as  Christ  presented  it,  was  therefore 
a  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  that  expressed 
an  attitude  of  faith  and  love  towards  God  and  men, 
and  obtained  the  reward  with  certainty  even  if  the 
sowing  were  ‘  in  tears  ’  and  the  ‘  interest  far  oft'.  ’ 
(2)  Several  of  these  sayings  are  marked  by  the 
sense  of  the  futurity  of  their  fulfilment.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  the  list  of  Beatitudes  in  Mt  5, 
while  the  majority  speak  of  futurity,  ‘  shall  be 
comforted,’  ‘shall  inherit,’  etc.,  one  or  two  are 
written  in  the  present  tense,  e.g.  ‘theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.’  In  v.10  we  have  the  unique 
form  of  expression,  ‘  have  been  persecuted  .  .  . 
theirs  is.’  In  St.  Luke  also  we  find  the  same  com¬ 
mingling  of  present  and  future.  This  reflects  a 
state  of  opinion  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Gospels,  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 

Eroblems  of  interpretation,  viz.  in  what  sense  the 
ingdom  of  God  is  to  be  understood — as  a  present 
or  as  a  future  condition.  The  Beatitudes  are  not 
only  closely  related  to  this  question — they  consti¬ 
tute  a  special  aspect  of  it.  As  Titius  puts  it,  ‘  Over 
every  saying  of  Jesus  may  be  written  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “Concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.’”  These 
sayings,  then,  reveal  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  in 
its  twofold  aspect  as  an  inward,  spiritual,  present 
reality  which  exists,  progresses,  suffers,  is  in  per¬ 
petual  conflict  ;  and,  as  a  great  future  fulfilment, 
when  conflict  shall  turn  to  peace,  failure  to  victory, 
suffering  to  reward,  and  the  inward  desire  and  the 
outward  attainment  be  one  in  the  presence  of  per¬ 
fected  power. 

Blessedness  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forms  under  which  our  Lord  presented  the 
character  of  His  kingdom,  and  so  it  becomes  an 
illuminative  idea  whereby  to  read  the  whole 
Gospel  narratives.  They  all  illustrate  it.  They 
all  serve  to  make  up  its  content.  The  word  and 
thought  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  receive 
richer  significance,  and  may  be  taken  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  those  other  great  terms,  such  as  ‘  eternal 
life  ’  and  ‘  the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  under  which, 
in  the  pages  of  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew,  the 
great  purposes  of  God  in  Christ  are  set  forth. 

Literature. — The  articles  ‘  Blessedness  ’  and,  in  particular, 
‘Sermon  on  the  Mount’  in  Hastings’  DB  ;  the  articles  in  this 
Dictionary  on  Beatitudes,  Kingdom  of  God,  Eternal  Life, 
Parables,  etc. ;  the  Commentaries  on  Mt  5  and  Lk  6,  and  on 
the  other  verses  quoted,  especially,  for  practical  purposes, 
Morison,  Bruce  [in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.) ;  Trench,  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  most  recent  full  commentary  on  Matthew  is 
that  of  Zahn  (in  German).  Books  on  the  Kingdom  of  God 
should  also  be  consulted,  and,  in  particular,  A.  Titius,  Die  NT 
Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  etc.,  erster  Teil,  1895  ;  and  Bousset, 
Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatz  zum  J udentum.  See  also  N. 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  llSff. ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Sermons  in  St. 
Paxil’s,  178 ;  T.  G.  Selby,  The  Imperfect  Angel,  25. 

G.  Currie  Martin. 

BLESSING.— 

1.  Introductory. 

2.  Terms. 

3.  Jewish  usage. 

4.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. 

1.  Introductory . — The  main  underlying  idea  of 
I  the  characteristic  New  Testament  word  for  ‘  bless- 
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ing’  (euXoyeiv)  seems  to  be  that  of  goodwill,  which, 
on  the  part  of  man  towards  God,  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  expression  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The 
close  connexion  of  these  two  last  ideas  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  interchange  of 
the  expressions  for  1  to  bless’  (eb\oyecv)  and  ‘  to  give 
thanks,’  namely  to  God  (ei5xaPt<rre“'>  cf-  e-ff-  Mk  641 
and  ||  with  Jn  6U  ;  and  see,  further,  below,  §  4), 
and  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  development  of  the 
term  for  ‘blessing’  (berdkhdh;  cf.  further,  §  Zb). 
In  Jewish  religious  terminology,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  high  ethical  views  of  God’s  character 
and  uniqueness,  and  His  relation  to  Israel  and 
mankind,  that  had  been  developed,  ‘  blessing  ’ 
acquires  a  lofty  spiritual  connotation.  God 
‘  blesses  ’  man  and  his  world  by  His  ever  active, 
beneficent  Providence ;  man  ‘  blesses  ’  God  by 
thankful  recognition  of  this,  and  by  pure  acts  of 
praise ;  man  ‘blesses’  man  by  invoking  the  Divine 
favour  for  his  fellows’  benefit  (cf.  e.g.  Ps  1298) ; 
and  even  when  material  things  are  the  objects  of 
blessing,  this  finds  its  proper  expression  in  an  act 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Divine  Giver. 

The  original  sense  of  the  Heb.  verb  berakh  (Piel,  denomina¬ 
tive  from  berekh ,  ‘  knee  ’)  is  more  probably  ‘  to  cause  to  make 
progress ’(so  Cheynejthan  any  notion  of  adoration  (‘to  bend 
the  knee  ’).  The  primitive  conception  of  blessing  and  cursing, 
according  to  which  they  were  regarded  as  possessing  an  ob¬ 
jective  existence,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  speaker  after 
utterance  (cf.  Gn  2735),  naturally  became  moralized  with  the 
progress  of  monotheistic  religion  (cf.  Pr  262  for  a  denunciation 
of 1  the  causeless  curse  ’). 

2.  Terms. — The  terms  for  ‘  blessing  ’  used  in  the 
Gospels  are — 

(a)  evhoyeiv,  ‘  to  bless,’  and  evXoyrjrds,  evKoygixlvos, 
‘  blessed.’  All  these  forms  are  common  in  the 
LXX,  where,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
they  correspond  to  some  form  of  the  Heb.  word 
TD  or  its  derivatives. 

ivXoydv  is  used — 

(A)  of  men:  (1)  as  in  Greek  writings,  in  the  sense  of  ‘to 
praise,’  ‘celebrate  with  praises,’  viz.  God.  So  several  times 
in  the  Gospels  :  e.g.  Lk  l®4  22s  2453  [syn.  xlnTv,  ‘  to  praise,’  and 
bo(a.(uv,  ‘  to  glorify  ’ ;  see  under  auVuv,  below).  (2)  ‘  To  invoke 
blessings  upon  ’  (a  sense  peculiar  to  Biblical  Greek):  e.g.  Lk  628. 
(3)  ‘  To  bless  ’  material  objects  ( i.e .  to  bless  God  for  their  be¬ 
stowal)  :  e.g.  Lk  91®. 

(B)  of  God  :  (4)  ‘To  bestow  blessings,  favour,  upon  men’: 
e.g.  Lk  l4-  (ebXoynp.Bss).  [The  compound  x<x.riu7.oyti*,  ‘  to  call 
down  blessings  upon’  occurs,  according  to  the  best  attested 
reading,  in  Mk  101®]. 

(b)  euxapurreiy,*  ‘to  give  thanks,’  viz.  to  God, 
esp.  for  food  :  e.g.  Mt  153ti  2627.  With  this  compare 
also — 

(c)  e^ogohoyeiv,  ‘  to  celebrate,’  *  give  praise  or 
thanks  to’  (nvl)  :  Mt  ll25  and  ||,  and — 

(d)  aiveiv,  ‘to  praise,  extol’  God:  Lk  213-20  1937 
2453  (reading  doubtful).  [Cf.  the  use  of  the  syn¬ 
onymous  expression  dofafav,  Lk  1715,  and  SiSovcu 
S6^av  rip  <?eif,t  ‘to  give  glory  to  God,’  Lk  1718 — 
both  of  thanksgiving]. 

(e)  /xaKaplfeiv,  ‘  to  pronounce  blessed  ’ :  once  only 
in  Gospels,  Lk  l48 ;  and  paKapto s,  ‘  blessed,’  ‘  happy  ’ 
(esp.  in  a  congratulatory  sense) :  e.g.  in  the  Beati¬ 
tudes  (Mt  53'11,  Lk  620'22  ;  cf.  Jn  2029).  Both  words 
are  common  in  the  LXX. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  term  tb^apnrreiv  occurs  very  rarely 
(and  only  in  the  Apocryphal  books)  in  the  LXX.  The  common 
LXX  equivalent  for  ‘  to  give  thanks  ’  (Heb.  hddah )  is  ti-opu>\oy{iv. 
xivtYv  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  there.  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (The  Holy  Communion 2,  p.  135  n.  34)  suggests  that 
tvXoyiiv  in  the  NT  was  ‘  often  purposely  exchanged  ...  for  the 
more  classical  and  intelligible  iuxixpiirrt7v.’ 

3.  Jewish  usage.—  The  elements  that  entered 
into  the  Hebrew  idea  of  ‘  blessing  ’  J  sketched 

*  The  derivatives  li^xpnrriot  (‘  giving  of  thanks’)  and  ibxccpnr- 
to!  (‘  thankful  ’)  do  not  occur  in  the  Gospels. 

t  See,  further,  on  this  expression  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v. 
bol-a.,  ii. 

I  The  wide  variety  of  meaning  attached  to  TQ  in  the  OT 
(cf.  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon ,  s.v.)  well  illustrates  this. 
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above  (§  1)  were  elaborately  developed  in  later 
Jewish  usage.  Here  the  most  important  points 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Gospels  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

(A)  Blessing  of  persons. — According  to  Jewish 
ideas,  God  is  the  sole  source  of  all  blessing,  both 
material  and  spiritual  ;  and  to  Him  alone,  there¬ 
fore,  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  due  (cf.  Eph  l3 
for  a  beautiful  Christian  application  of  the  idea). 
Thus,  even  in  the  great  Priestly  Blessing  (Nu  622'27), 
which  filled  so  large  a  place  in  Jewish  liturgical 
worship  both  in  the  temple  and  (in  a  less  degree) 
in  the  synagogue,  it  was  not  the  priest  per  se  who 
blessed,  but  God  (Sifre,  ad  loc.).*  The  blessing  of 
man  by  man  finds  one  of  its  most  prominent  ex¬ 
pressions  in  greeting  and  farewell,  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity,  and  not,  of  course,  in  itself 
specifically  Jewish. f  But  the  formulas  connected 
with  it  naturally  reflect  Jewish  religious  senti¬ 
ment  in  a  marked  degree.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  goodwill  is  worked  out  into  an  invocation  of 
the  Divine  favour  and  providence,  and  consequent 
prosperity,  on  the  recipient.  These  ideas  find 
beautiful  expression  in  the  Priestly  Blessing,  and 
in  the  poetical  amplification  of  it  embodied  in  Ps 
67.+  The  characteristic  word  employed  in  greeting 
and  farewell  is  ‘  peace’  (Heb.  shdlutn,  Greek  dppeT]), 
which  has  a  wide  connotation,  embracing  the 
notions  of  security,  safety,  prosperity,  and  feli¬ 
city^  Thus  the  regular  formula  of  greeting  is 
‘Peace  be  to  thee’  (Jg  623,  Dn  1019),  and,  for  fare¬ 
well,  ‘Go  in  peace’ (cf.  1  S  l17  etc.).  ‘To  greet’ 
is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  phrase  ‘  to  ask 
of  a  person  concerning  peace  (welfare)’  (cf.  Gn 
4327,  Ex  187  etc.),  and  similar  formulas.||  The  use 
of  the  word  ‘blessed’  (Heb.  bdrukh),  both  in 
solemn  greeting  (1  S  1513  ‘Blessed  be  thou  of  J",’ 
cf.  Ps  1 18“6  ‘Blessed  is  he  that  cometh’)  and 
parting  (1  K  I09),  should  also  be  noted  in  this 
connexion. 

The  custom  of  imparting  a  solemn  blessing  at 
final  departure  (from  life  IT)  is  attested  in  the 
Talmud  (e.g.  Ber.  28 b  —  death  of  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai,  c.  75-80  A.D.). 

Besides  the  salutation,  other  forms  of  blessing 
prevailed,  notably  the  blessing  of  children  by 
parents  (and  sometimes  by  others).  This  custom 
is  well  attested  in  the  OT  (cf.  e.g.  Gn  92®  277f-  489). 
Jacob’s  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  is  esp. 
notable,  because  it  fixed  the  formula  which  has 
been  used  among  the  Jews  in  later  times.** * * * § **  The 
earliest  literary  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this 
particular  custom  is  quite  late  (17th  cent.);  but 
that  some  form  of  parental  blessing  was  well 
known  by  the  NT  period  may  be  inferred  from 
Sir  39  (cf.  Mk  lO13’16  and  ||). 

According  to  the  minor  Talmudical  tractate  Sopherim 
(xviii.  5),  which  contains  valuable  old  traditional  material :  •  In 
Jerusalem  there  was  the  godly  custom  to  initiate  the  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year  by  fasting  the  whole 
Day  of  Atonement.  During  this  year  they  took  the  boy  to  the 


*  The  special  sanctity  with  which  the  Aaronic.  blessing  was 
invested  in  the  later  period  lay  in  the  pronunciation  of  ‘the 
ineffable  name,’  which  was  permitted  to  the  priests  only. 
Originally,  however,  this  restriction  was  not  in  force.  Thus 
the  Mishna  (Ber.  x.  4)  cites  Ru  2J  as  proving  that  ‘the  name’ 
was  used  in  ordinary  greetings  ;  cf.  also  Ps  129s. 

t  See  the  article  ‘  Salutation  ’  (with  reff.)  in  Ivitto’s  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia^,  iii.  p.  739f. 

J  The  whole  Psalm  gives  a  fine  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  blessing.  Other  echoes  of  the  Priestly  Blessing 
occur  in  the  Psalter  (Ps  4®  311®  80s-  1- 19). 

§  Note  that  this  word  forms  the  climax  of  the  Priestly  Bless¬ 
ing  (Nu  62®). 

||  For  further  details  see  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  s.v.  Dity. 

*[  Cf.  2  K  29. 

**  For  boys  the  formula  runs:  ‘May  God  make  thee  like 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh’ ;  for  girls:  ‘May  God  make  thee  like 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah’  (cf.  Ru  411).  Any  other 
blessing  suggested  by  the  occasion  or  special  circumstances 
might  be  added.  See,  further,  Jewish  Encyc.  (as  cited  below, 
§  4,  end). 
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priests  and  learned  men  that  they  might  bless  him,  and  pray 
for  him  that  God  might  think  him  worthy  of  a  life  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Torah  and  pious  works.’  * * * § 

(B)  Blessing  of  things. — The  feeling  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  which  is  so  striking  and  promi¬ 
nent  a  feature  of  Jewish  devotional  life  and  worship, 
has  crystallized  itself  into  a  regular  form  of  bene¬ 
diction  known  as  Berdkhah  (lit.  ‘  Blessing  ’).  In  its 
technical  sense  the  term  denotes  a  set  form  of 
prayer,  which  opens  with  the  words,  ‘  Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who,’  etc.,  and,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  closes 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  words.  This  class  f 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy. 

In  its  simplest  and  shortest  form  the  Berdkhah 
opens  as  described,  but  has  no  closing  refrain. 
It  contains  a  brief  expression  of  thanks  to  God 
for  some  benefit  conferred  or  privilege  enjoyed.^: 

Undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  kind  of  benedic¬ 
tion  is  that  recited  at  the  meal.  The  Book  of 
Samuel  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  for  in 
one  passage  (1  S  913)  we  are  told  that  the  people 
refused  to  eat  the  sacrificial  meal  until  it  had  been 
blessed. 

The  Biblical  command  on  which  the  obligation 
of  grace  at  meals  (Heb.  birkath  ha-mdzon)—i.e. 
according  to  the  Rabbis  (Ber.  21  a,  48 b ;  Tos,  Ber. 
vii.  1),  grace  both  before  and  after  eating— is 
founded,  occurs  in  Dt  810  (‘  When  thou  hast  eaten 
and  art  full,  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God 
for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee’). 

The  Benediction  over  bread,  which  is  recited 
before  the  meal  begins,  and  which  may  have  been 
known  to  our  Lord,  runs :  ‘  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  bringeth 
forth  bread  from  the  earth.’  The  corresponding 
one  said  before  drinking  wine  is :  ‘  Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  createst  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ’  (cf.  Lk  2218). 

Note. — The  Benediction  (thanksgiving)  over  wine  was  especi¬ 
ally  associated  with  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  festival 
days  embodied  in  the  ceremonies  of  Kiddush  (‘Sanctification’) 
and  Habdalah  (‘Separation’  or  ‘Distinction’).  For  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  these  observances  see  the  Jeioish  Encyc.  s.vv. 

‘  Kiddush’  and  ‘  Habdalah’ ;  and  for  a  possible  connexion  with 
the  Gospels  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Journ.  of  Theol.  Studies  (iii.  [1902] 'p.  357  If.)  on 
‘The  Jewish  Antecedents  of  the  Eucharist.’  Though  thanks¬ 
giving  is  an  essential,  and  indeed  the  most  prominent,  element 
in  consecration  or  sanctification,  the  ideas  must  be  kept  distinct. 
Cf.  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  op.  cit.  p.  135  f. 

The  more  important  Benedictions  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  are  reserved  for  the  recitation  that  follows 
the  meal.  Of  these  there  are  now  four  (see 
Singer’s  Prayer-Book,  p.  286).  The  first  ( ‘  Blessed 
art  Thou,  0  Lord  .  .  .  who  givest  food  unto  all’) 
is  ascribed  by  the  Talmud  (Ber.  486)  to  Moses ; 
the  second  (‘for  the  land  and  for  the  food’)  to 
Joshua,  who  led  Israel  into  the  land ;  the  third 
(‘ Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  in  Thy  compas¬ 
sion  rebuildest  Jerusalem’)  to  king  Solomon;  the 
fourth  (‘Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God  .  .  . 
who  art  kind  and  dealest  kindly  with  all  ’)  to  the 
Rabbis  of  Jamnia  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.§ 

The  act  of  thanksgiving  after  the  meal  is  not  explicitly 
alluded  to  in  the  Gospels.  That  the  custom  is  an  ancient  one, 
however,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  by  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilation  of  the  Mishna,  rules  as  to  its  ordering*  had  been  fully 
developed  (cf.  Ber.  vii.).  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  service,  with 
responses  (which  vary  according  to  the  number,  etc.,  of  those 

*  Quoted  by  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism ,  p.  380. 

<  i  -  The  mo.8^  important  example  is  the  well-known  group  of  the 

eighteen  Blessings  1  (Sh&m6n£  'JSsre),  the  nucleus  of  which  is 
undoubtedly  pre-Christian.  It  is  notable  that  here  the  element 
of  petition  accompanies  that  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (for 
t.-xt,  of  these  in  English  see  Singer’s  Heb.-Eng.  Prayer-Book , 
pp.  44-54). 

X  A  very  large  number  of  these  short  Benedictions,  expressive 
or  thankful  recognition  of  God’s  goodness  and  providence  as 
show  n  in  various  ways,  has  been  developed.  Fora  full  enumera¬ 
tion  see  Jewish  hncyc .  s.v,  ‘Benedictions,*  or  the  Prayer- 
Books. 

§  Cf.  Jewish  Encyc.  iii.  9. 
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present).  Details  and  text  of  prayers  can  be  read  in  Singer, 
pp.  278-285. 

Another  ancient  form  of  Benediction  (with  responses),  which, 
however,  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels,  is  that  offered  before 
and  after  the  reading  of  Scripture  (for  the  modern  forms  cf. 
Singer,  p.  147  ff.).  This  has  a  Biblical  basis  in  the  practice  of 
Ezra  mentioned  in  Neh  86,  and  was  doubtless  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Jesus. 

Enough  lias  been  said  above  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  set  form  of  Benediction,  based  as  it  is 
upon  Biblical  precedents,  had  been  developed  by 
the  NT  period.  The  first  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
(compiled  in  its  present  form,  probably  from  earlier 
collections,  at  end  of  2nd  cent.  A.D.)  deals  with  the 
various  forms  of  the  Berdkhah  (hence  its  name 
Berdkh6th=‘ Blessings’),  and  embodies  the  earliest 
Rabbinical  tradition  on  the  subject.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Ber.  33 a),  the  recognized  Benedic¬ 
tions  were  formulated  by  the  ‘men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.’  Later  the  rule  was  deduced  that  a 
Benediction,  to  be  regular,  must  contain  the  name 
of  God  and  the  attribute  of  God’s  kingship  (Ber. 
406). 

4.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — The  Jewish  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘  blessing  ’  (cf.  §§  1  and  3)  is  reflected  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  in  its  purest  and  most  elevated 
form.  The  central  thought  of  God  as  the  sole 
object  of  praise,  of  God’s  favour  as  the  highest 
form  of  felicity  (cf.  Lk  l-8),  the  duty  of  rendering 
thanks  to  Him  as  the  Great  Giver  and  Father,  are 
strikingly  enforced,  especially  in  some  of  the  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  usage  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  terms  enumerated  above  (§  2)  respectively 
occur.  These  may  be  grouped  as  follows 

(«)  Passages  involving  the  use  of  ehXoyetv,  *  to 
bless,5  and  its  derivatives  : 

(1)  With  a  personal  object  expressed,  viz. : — 

(A)  God-.  Lk'l64 228 24®3. 

With  this  division  should  be  considered  the  use  of  tt’Koyrirk, 
‘  Blessed,’  which  is  always  explicitly  applied  to  God  in  the  NT. 
The  term  occurs  twice  in  the  Gospels,  once  as  a  periphrasis  for 
God,  Mk  1461  (cf.  the  regular  Jewish  periphrasis,  ‘The  Holy 
One,’  ‘  Blessed  be  He  ’),  and  once  in  a  liturgical  ascription  of 
praise,  Lk  Its  (opening  line  of  the  Benedictus). 

(B)  Man :  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  invoke  blessings 
on,’  Lk  628;  esp.  at  solemn  parting  or  farewell, 
Lk  234  2450fi  (cf.  the  Rabbinical  parallel  quoted 
above) ;  of  solemn  blessing  of  children,  Mk  1018 
(better  reading  KarevXdyet),  cf.  Mt  1914,  and  the 
Jewish  illustration  already  cited. 

Note. — Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  blessing  was  im¬ 
parted  either  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  case  of  one  or 
a  small  number  (cf.  Gn  4817-19J  Mt  1915,  Mk  101®) ;  or,  in  other 
cases,  with  uplifted  hands  (Lv  922,  Lk  ‘2450  ;  cf.  Sir  5020). 

Here  naturally  comes  to  be  considered  the  use 
of  ev\oy7]p,evos=  ‘  blessed’  (viz.  by  God):  it  occurs 
six  times  in  the  acclamation,  borrowed  from  Ps 
1 18  [117] -6,  of  ‘him  that  cometh  ’ ;  Mt  219  2339  and 
the  ||  passages,  Mk  II9,  Lk  1335  19s8,  Jn  1213  (where 
I)  reads  evXoyqrbs) ;  once  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  and  her  Son,  Lk  I42  (ei/Xoyiyj.evr),  k.t.X.,  in  I28  is 
not  well  attested);  also  of  ‘the  nations  on  the 
King’s  right  hand’  (Mt  2534),  and  of  ‘  the  kingdom 
of  David" (Mk  ll10). 

(2)  With  a  material  object :  Mk  87,  Lk  918  (both 
of  food).  ‘  In  these  cases  blessing  the  bread  must 
he  understood  as  “blessing  God  the  giver  of  the 
bread”’  (Westcott),  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
usage  illustrated  above  (§  3). 

(3)  Absolutely, .  without  any  object  expressed 
(always  of  food  and  sustenance) :  Mk  641  ||  Mt  1419 
(feeding  of  the  five  thousand),  Mk  1422  ||  Mt  2628 
(in  ref.  to  bread  at  Last  Supper),  and  Lk  2430. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  above  we  have  to 
consider  here — 

(6)  The  use  of  eixapaxTeiv,  ‘to  give  thanks,5  in  the 
Gospels. 

(1)  Of  food  and  wine.  The  word  occurs  eleven 
times,  and  in  eight  of  these  has  reference  either  to 
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food  or  wine,  viz. :  Mk  8s  ||  Mt  1536  (of  the  feeding 
of  the  four  thousand),  Lk  2219  (in  ref.  to  the  bread 
at  the  Last  Supper),  Jn  6U-23  (of  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand),  of  thanksgiving  over  the  cup  at 
the  Last  Supper,  Mk  1423  ||  Mt  2627  and  Lk  2217. 

It  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel 
passages  noted  above  that  evXoyeiv  and  et jxaparre'iu 
are  freely  interchanged  (cf.  Gremer,  Bib.-Theol. 
Lex.  s.vv.;  Swete,  JThSt  iii.  [1902]  163).  It  thus 
appears  that  the  predominant  idea  in  the  Gospel 
usage  of  such  expressions  as  ‘  blessing  the  bread’ 
is  not  so  much  that  of  sanctification  or  consecra¬ 
tion  as  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  gift.* 

(2)  Of  thanksgiving  to  God  in  other  connexions  : 
Lk  1811,  Jn  11" 

(3)  Of  thanksgiving  to  Christ :  Lk  1716. 

(Note  here  that  the  act  of  thanksgiving  was  accompanied 
by  ‘  glorifying  God  ’  (v.15),  and  that  it  is  on  this  feature  that 
Jesus  lays  stress  (v.l=),  ‘  Were  there  none  found  that  returned 
to  give  glory  [here  =‘ to  render  thanks’]  to  God  save  this 
stranger*!”) 

(c)  and  (cl)  The  use  of  the  terms  i^oyohoyeiv, 
‘thank,’  andalveiv,  ‘praise’  (cf.  SotAfav,  ‘glorify’), 
in  a  more  or  less  synonymous  sense  (the  sense  of 
thanksgiving),  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
above  (§  2),  and  does  not  call  for  further  remark 
here. 

Note,  however,  that  othe7v  is  never  used  of  or  by  Jesus. 

(e)  The  use  of  paKapios,  ‘  blessed,’  is  frequent  in 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  (its  employment  in  the 
‘  Beatitudes  ’  has  already  been  noted  above).  It 
is  used  especially  in  a  congratulatory  sense,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  the  LXX  to  the  Hebrew  term  ’ashre  — 
‘happy’  (lit.  ‘O  the  happiness  of’).  In  this  way 
it  is  employed,  especially  in  personal  address  (a 
good  instance  occurs  in  Mt  16n  ‘  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona,’  etc.).  Especially  notable  are 
such  sayings  as  that  recorded  in  Lk  1  l27-  28  (‘Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bare  thee’  .  .  .  ‘Yea,  rather, 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it’),  in  which  Jesus  pointedly  insists  on  the 
idea  that  true  blessing  and  true  blessedness  are  to 
be  found  in  thought  and  action  that  are  imme¬ 
diately  related  and  directed  to  God  and  the  Divine 
requirements.  The  Jewish  conception  of  blessing 
and  blessedness  is  thus  set  forth  in  its  purest  and 
most  elevated  phase. 

Literature. — The  most  important  original  authorities  for  the 
Jewish  data  are  the  recensions  of  the  tractate  Birdkhoth 
extant  in  the  Mishna  (various  ed.  of  Heb.  text ;  Eng.  tr.  in 
Barclay’s  Talmud ,  1877,  and  De  Sola  and  Raphall’s  Mishnah, 
1845),  and  the  Tosephta  (Heb.  text,  ed.  Zuckermandel).  For  a 
full  account  of  these  see  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  ‘Berakot.’ 
For  an  account  of  the  various  Jewish  forms  of  blessing  see  the 
articles  ‘  Benedictions,’  ‘  Blessing  of  Children,’  and  ‘  Blessing 
(Priestly),’  with  the  literature  cited,  in  the  same  work.  Cf.  also 
the  art.  ‘  Abschied  ’  in  Hamburger’s  RE  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
vol.  ii.  Some  relevant  data  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  article 
*  Benedictions’  (by  R.  Sinker)  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Antiquities.  There  is  a  valuable  ‘Additional  Note’  in 
Westcott’s  Hebrews  on  ‘The  Biblical  Idea  of  Blessing’  (p. 
209  ff.) ;  and  a  careful  synopsis  of  references  in  Harper  (W.  R.), 
Priestly  Element  in  OT2,  (1905)  136  ff.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  the  works  of  Edersheim  (esp.  The  Temple  :  its  Ministry , 
etc.,  where  the  Jewish  material  is  set  forth  fully)  and  those  of 
the  elder  Lightfoot.  Other  references  have  been  given  in  the 
body  of  the  article.  G.  H.  BOX. 

BLINDNESS. — Blindness  is  a  very  common  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  East.  It  is  mainly  due  to  ophthalmia 
caused  partly  by  the  sun-glare  and  partly  by  lack 
of  cleanliness.  The  word  ‘  blindness  ’  or  ‘  blind  ’  is 
used  in  the  Bihle,  however,  very  frequently  of  a 
spiritual  condition ;  and  the  references  in  the 
Gospels  are  specially  interesting  as  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  states  are  sometimes  intertwined, 
the  former  being  used  as  emblematic  of  the  latter. 

*  Cf.  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  Bp.  of  Salisbury  on  this 
point  (op.  cit.  p.  135  f.).  He  notes  the  occurrence  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  il^ocpirrYidtnra.  rpoQri,  iu^a-pia-TnOtii  otpror,  etc.,  ‘  thanksgiven 
food,’  ‘thanksgiven  bread,'  where  we  should  say  ‘consecrated 
food  or  bread  ’  (ib.).  Cf.  also  Didache  x.  and  xv. 
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In  Mt  ll5  the  first  evidence  of  His  Messiahship, 
adduced  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  is  that  the  blind  receive  their  sight.  The 
first  miracle  of  this  nature  in  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (927ff-)  as  occurring  at 
Capernaum. 

Two  blind  men  followed  Him,  crying1,  ‘Thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us.’  Jesus  seems  unwilling  at  first  to  grant  their 
request,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  not  till  they  had  entered 
the  house  with  Him  that  He  turned  a  favourable  ear  to  their 
entreaty.  Satisfied  of  their  faith,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which 
they  approached  Him,  He  pronounced  the  word  of  healing. 

In  St.  Mark  (822ff-)  another  miracle  of  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind  is  recorded  which  has  features  of 
its  own. 

Jesus  leads  the  blind  man  out  of  the  village  (Bethsaida),  and, 
having  spit  upon  his  eyes,  touches  them.  Sight  is  only  gradually 
restored,  as  at  first  he  sees  men  like  trees  walking.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  the  realism  of  St.  Mark.  Probably 
it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  well-known  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  blind-born,  to  whom  sight  has  been  given  through*  a 
surgical  operation,  of  adjusting  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
new  faculty  with  that  derived  through  the  other  avenues  of 
sense-perception. 

The  story  of  the  blind  man  or  men  at  Jericho  is 
recorded  in  all  three  Synoptics  (Mt  2029tf-,  Mk  1046ff-, 
Lk  1835ff-).  It  has  also  features  in  common  with 
the  incident  narrated  in  Mt  927. 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  speak  of  only  one  blind  man,  St. 
Matthew'  has  two.  All  three  give  the  words  of  healing  differ¬ 
ently.  There  have  been  many  attempts  made  to  harmonize 
the  various  accounts,*  but  the  necessity  for  making  such 
attempts  arises  out  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  which 
is  difficult  to  maintain.  Is  it  not  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  to  hold  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Evangelic  narrative 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  those  minute  divergences 
which  occur  in  different  versions  of  the  same  event  narrated  by 
the  most  trustworthy  witnesses  ? 

The  miracles  recorded  in  Mt  1222  and  Jn  9  stand 
by  themselves  as  having  a  very  close  relation  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  follows.  St.  Matthew 
tells  us  that  there  was  brought  to  Jesus  one  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb  ;  and  He  healed 
him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  saw 
and  spake.  This  gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  was 
not  a  God-given,  but  a  devil-given  power.  ‘  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils.’  To  the  clear  moral  vision  of 
Jesus  the  attitude  implied  in  this  objection  showed 
a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  an  inability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  fundamental  ethical  distinctions. 
‘A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.’  If 
Satan  inspires  to  deeds  of  beneficence,  then  he 
ceases  to  be  Satan.  He  who  does  good  is  inspired 
of  God,  and  the  measure  of  the  good  he  does  is  the 
measure  of  his  conquest  over  Satan.  It  is  in  this 
connexion  that  Jesus  utters  the  remarkable  refer¬ 
ence  to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
unforgivable  sin.  See  art.  Blasphemy. 

The  other  instance  where  the  miraculous  cure  of 
blindness  is  made  a  text  for  the  most  characteristic 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  recorded  in  Jn  9.  Here 
it  is  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  that  J esus  cures. 
And  when  the  Pharisees  seek  to  persuade  him  of 
their  peculiar  theological  tenet  that  the  power  of 
Jesus  is  derived  from  Satan,  the  man  has  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  fall  back  on  that  primary  moral 
instinct  to  which  Jesus  always  appeals.  ‘  Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  This  man  has  done  good 
to  me,  and  for  me,  therefore,  he  is  good.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  the  prince  of  darkness  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind.’  He  cannot,  therefore,  accept  their 
theory  of  the  source  whence  Jesus  derives  His 
power. 

This  leads  us  to  a  predominant  feature  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus — His  presentation  of  the  gospel 
as  vision.  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world. 
Light  to  those  who  see  is  its  own  evidence,  and 

*  For  a  summary  of  these  see  Plummer,  Jnternat.  Crit.  Com, 
‘St.  Luke,’  in  loco. 
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Jesus,  therefore,  in  making  this  claim  can  desire  no 
recognition  other  than  that  spontaneously  made  by 
the  soul  when  purged  from  the  sinful  passions  that 
obscure  or  deflect  its  vision.  To  secure  effective 
vision  there  must  be  not  only  light,  but  also  a 
healthy  visual  organ.  Blindness  may  arise  from 
the  absence  of  light,  from  mere  functional  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  from  some  fatal 
organic  defect  in  the  organ.  It  is  to  those  whose 
blindness  comes  from  either  of  the  first  two  causes 
that  Jesus  appeals.  He  comes  as  Light,  strength¬ 
ening  the  visual  faculty,  dispelling  the  darkness 
that  envelops  the  soul,  and  revealing  to  it  the 
spii'itual  realm.  *  I  am  come  into  this  world  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see’  (Jn  9s9).  This  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Jesus  as  Light  appealing  to  the  organ 
of  spiritual  vision  and  vindicating  empirically  His 
unique  Divinity  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  But  the  principle  is  as  clearly  enunciated 
in  the  Synoptics.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Mt  5s),  because  the  pure  heart  is  the  organ 
of  the  God-consciousness.  In  the  great  confession 
of  St.  Peter  the  real  point  of  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
mendation  lies  not  in  the  clear  enunciation  of  the 
Messiahship  and  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  profoundest  of  all 
spiritual  truths  has  been  reached.  ‘Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ’  (Mt  1617). 

Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  can  appeal  only 
to  those  who  have  the  faculty  of  sight.  Where 
the  faculty  of  sight  is  impaired  or  destroyed,  how¬ 
ever  clearly  the  light  may  shine,  there  is  no  vision. 
This  obscuration  of  the  spiritual  orb  is  what  is 
called  *  judicial  blindness.’  The  phrase  implies  that 
there  never  can  be  such  radical  defect  of  vision 
without  personal  guilt  in  the  person  so  affected. 
It  is  a  penalty  of  sin,  the  judgment  that  comes 
through  neglecting  the  light  (cf.  Jn  941).  Inasmuch 
as  Jesus  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  there  is  in  human 
nature,  as  such,  the  capacity  of  spiritual  vision ; 
but  this  capacity,  either  by  disuse  or  perversity, 
may  be  so  radically  corrupted  as  to  be  impervious 
to  the  light.  And  when  this 'is  so,  the  sinner 
rushes  to  his  doom  heedless  of  the  plainest  warn¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  truth  always  recognized  in  the 
Gospels.  St.  John  in  his  Prologue  says  that  the 
Light  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  com¬ 
prehended  it  not  (cf.  Mt  622f- ).  It  is  the  meaning 
of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
unforgivable,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognize 
itself  as  sin,  and  thus  renders  impossible  that 
repentance  which  is  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
(but  see  art.  Blasphemy).  A.  Miller. 

BLOOD  (□?,  Aram,  Gr.  at  pa). — Underlying 
the  use  of  the  term  *  blood  ’  in  the  Gospels  is  its 
root  conception,  as  contained  in  the  OT.  This 
root  conception  is  clearly  seen,  e.g.,  in  Lv  1711, 14 
‘The  life  (‘soul’  sAJ  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood 
...  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by 
reason  of  the  life.  .  .  .  For  as  to  the  life  of  all 
flesh,  the  blood  thereof  is  all  one  with  the  life 
thereof  .  .  .  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood 
thereof.'  The  close  connexion  between  ‘life ’and 
‘  blood  ’ — amounting  even  to  identification  —  was 
doubtless  realized  by  man  from  very  early  times  ; 
for  constant  experience  taught  him  that  loss  of 
blood  entailed  weakness,  while  great  loss  resulted 
in  death,  i.e.  the  departure  of  life.  This  would 
have  been  noticed  again  and  again  in  everyday 
life,  whether  in  hunting,  or  in  slaughtering  (both 
for  food  and  sacrifice),  or  in  battle.*  This  belief 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but 

*  Of.  H.  L.  Strack,  Der  Blutaberglaube  in  der  Menschheit 4, 

p.  Iff. 
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was  universal  in  ancient  times,  just  as  it  is  now 
among  primitive  races.*  The  reiterated  prohibi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  eating  of  blood  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Code  was  due,  firstly,  to  the  fact 
that  God  had  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  atone¬ 
ment,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
was  believed  to  contain  the  soul  or  life.  In  the 
one  case,  the  prohibition  is  due  to  the  holy  char¬ 
acter  of  blood ;  f  in  the  other,  to  its  essential 
nature,!  it  being  the  centre  from  which  animal 
life  in  all  its  various  forms  emanated.  Blood  was 
therefore  holy  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  be¬ 
cause  God  had  sanctified  it  to  holy  uses  ;  and  it 
was  holy  from  man’s  point  of  view,  both  because 
it  had  been  ordained  as  a  means  of  atonement  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  because  human  life,  of 
which  blood  was  the  essence,  was  sacred  to  Him. 

In  the  Gospels  one  or  other  of  these  conceptions 
underlies  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  blood.  ’  Its  use 
may  be  briefly  summarized  thus  : 

1.  Blood  in  its  material  sense,  e.g.,  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  5s5,  Lk  843).  The 
power  which  went  out  from  Christ  stayed  the  flow 
of  the  woman’s  blood  ;  it  is  implied  (Mk  526  aXXa 
pdWov  et’s  to  -j^elpov  ( X  0  o  f  a  a )  that  this  outflow  was 
the  ebbing-out  of  her  life.  The  ancient  concep¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  plainly  present  here. 

2.  Blood  used  in  the  sense  of  life  (i.e.  poured  out 
in  death).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  all 
the  Gospel  passages  in  which  blood  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  life,  the  reference  is  either  to 
an  OT  occurrence,  or  else  to  Christ  as  fulfilling  OT 
types.  The  passages  are  the  following  :  Mt  2330 
‘  We  should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets  ’ ;  2335  ‘  That  upon 
you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  on  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous  unto 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  ye 
slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,’  cf.  Lk 
ll61 ;  Mt  274  ‘I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood’; 
?76  ‘  the  price  of  blood  ’ ;  278  ‘  the  field  of  blood  ’ ; 
2724  ‘  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous 
man’;  2725  ‘His  blood  be  upon  us.’  In  each  of 
these  passages  the  meaning  of  blood  as  implying 
life  is  sufficiently  clear. 

3.  In  Lk  131  occurs  a  reference  to  ‘  the  Galilseans 
whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.’ 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  event  either  in  Josephus 
(although  there  is  mention  of  a  similar  occurrence 
in  Ant.  xvii.  ix.  3)  or  elsewhere  ;  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  they  were  offering  up  their 
usual  sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  course,  when  they 
were  fallen  upon  and  butchered  by  the  Roman 
soldiery,  probably  as  a  punishment  for  some  act 
of  revolt  [the  restlessness  of  the  Galikeans  was 
notorious,  cf.  Ac  537]. 

4.  A  further  use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Mt  1617, 
where  the  expression  ‘flesh  and  blood’  occurs. § 
In  this  passage  the  use  of  ‘  blood  ’  is  somewhat 
modified  from  what  has  been  found  hitherto ;  the 
phrase  crapf  ml  at  pa  denotes  what  is  human,  ab¬ 
stractly  considered ;  ‘  the  antithesis  is  between 
knowledge  resulting  from  natural  human  develop- 

*  Rob.  Smith,  Rel.  of  the  Semites 2,  p.  337  ff.  ;  Wellhausen, 
Reste  arabischen  Held.'2  p.  22611.  ;  Strack,  op.  cit.  p.  9ff.  ; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough 2,  i.  353,  where  other  authorities 
are  cited  ;  Biihr,  Symbolik  des  M osaischen  Cultus  2,  i.  44  ff.  ; 
Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  p.  157  ff. 

t  See,  further,  with  regard  to  this  point,  the  many  interesting 
details  in  Trumbull’s  The  Threshold  Covenant,  and  Doughty’s 
Arabia  Deserta  (2  vols.)  ;  the  references  are  too  numerous  to 
quote,  but  both  works  will  well  repay  careful  study. 

t  Cf.  Strack,  op.  cit.  p.  75  ff.  ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  System  der 
biblischen  Psychologic,  pp.  196,  202. 

§  The  expression  xot,  xtpx  (also  in  the  order  oupa  xx) 

crxpt)  is  frequent  in  Rabbinical  writings  (□!]  If'a) ;  ‘  the  Jewish 
writers  use  this  form  of  speech  infinite  times,  and  by  it  oppose 
men  to  God’  (Lightfoot,  Horae  Heb.  et  Talm.  [Gandell's  ed.)  ii. 
234) ;  see  also  Sir  14!8,  where  ‘  flesh  and  blood’  are  compared  to 
the  leaves  on  a  tree. 
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ment,  or  on  the  basis  of  natural  birth,  and  know¬ 
ledge  proceeding  from  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
in  heaven,  or  on  the  basis  of  regeneration  ’ 
(Lange).* *  The  expression  therefore  emphasizes 
the  contrast  between  human  and  Divine  know¬ 
ledge  (cf.  Gal  l16  ‘  immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood’;  cf.  also  He  214,  1  Co  1550,  Eph 
612).  The  special  meaning  attaching  to  ‘blood’ 
here  is  that  it  belongs  to  human  nature ;  and 
significant  in  this  connexion  is  the  passage  Lk  2439 
a  ‘  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  behold  me 
having,’  where  ‘  flesh  ’  is  clearly  intended  to  include 
blood  ;  f  the  primary  difference  in  bodily  structure 
between  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  body  being  the 
absence  of  blood  in  the  latter.  If  in  the  ordinary 
human  body  blood  is  conceived  of  as  being  the 
source  of  life,  the  body  without  blood  receives  its 
life  in  a  manner  utterly  different, — it  is  the  life 
which  comes  from  Christ :  ‘  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly’  (Jn  1010).  Closely  connected  with  this 
are  the  words  in  Jn  l13  .  which  were  born,  not 

of  blood  t .  .  .  but  of  God  ’ ;  here,  too,  the  contrast 
is  between  that  which  is  born  ‘  of  blood,’  i.e.  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  natural  birth,  and  that  w  hich  is  born  ‘  of 
God,’  i.e.  according  to  a  spiritual  birth. 

5.  A  very  mysterious  use  of  ‘  blood  ’  is  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words  ‘  bloody  sweat’  (Lk  2244).§  ‘  It 
is  probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from 
a  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
forcing  of  the  red  particles  into  the  cutaneous  ex- 
cretories.’ ||  ‘The  intensity  of  the  struggle,’  says 
Godet,  ‘  becomes  so  great,  that  it  issues  in  a  sort 
of  beginning  of  physical  dissolution.  The  words, 
as  it  ivere  drops,  express  more  than  a  simple  com¬ 
parison  between  the  density  of  the  sweat  and  that 
of  blood.  The  words  denote  that  the  sweat  itself 
resembled  blood.  Phenomena  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  demonstrate  how  immediately  the  blood,  the 
seat  of  life,  is  under  the  empire  of  moral  impres¬ 
sions.  Does  not  a  feeling  of  shame  cause  the 
blood  to  rise  to  the  face?  Cases  are  known  in 
which  the  blood,  violently  agitated  by  grief,  ends 
by  penetrating  through  the  vessels  which  enclose 
it,  and,  driven  outwards,  escapes  with  the  sweat 
through  the  transpiratory  glands  (see  Langen,  pp. 
212-214).’ 11  See  Sweat. 

6.  One  other  passage  must  be  referred  to  before 
coming  to  the  spiritual  use  of  ‘blood,’  namely,  Jn 
1934  ‘  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and 
water.’  On  the  phenomenon  of  the  effusion  of 
water  together  with  the  blood,  see  Godet’s  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  iii.  274  f.  With  regard  to  the  flowing 
of  the  blood,  there  seems  to  be  a  striking  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  fact ;  it  was  a  visible  instance  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Christ’s  own  words  :  ‘  Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  .  .  .’  **  (Mt  517, 18) ;  for 

*  Commentary  on  Matt,  in  loc.  Cf.  the  words  of  Tholuck  :  ‘  It 
designates  humanity  with  reference  to  its  character  as  endowed 
with  the  senses  and  passions’  (Com.  on  Matt.);  see  also  Ols- 
hausen,  Com.  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  (T.  &  T.  Clark). 

t  See,  further,  art.  Body. 

1  The  use  of  the  plur.  here  If  ody.ct.ruiv  (Vulg.  ex  sanguinibus) 
appears,  according  to  Westcott,  ‘  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
elements  out  of  which  in  various  measures  the  body  is  framed’ 
{Com.  on  St.  John,  in  loo.  ;  cf.  also  Godet’s  Com.  on  St.  John, 
trol.  i.  p.  357  if.  (T.  &  T.  Clark). 

5  Regarding  the  text  here,  see  Westcott-Hort,  and  Godet, 
ill  loc. 

||  Stroud,  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  pp.  74,  380, 
quoted  in  Trumbull’s  The  Blood  Covenant,  p.  279  note  ;  cf.  also 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Begbie  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  given  in 
App.  i.  of  Hanna’s  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord's  Passion. 

If  Com.  on  Luke,  ii.  306  (T.  &  T.  Clark).  There  is  certainly  one 
other  instance  on  record  of  a  like  mysterious  flow  of  blood,  that, 
namely,  of  Charles  fx.  of  France,  it  is  said  of  him  that  on  his 
deathbed  his  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  qualms  of  conscience, 
on  account  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve,  were 
so  intense  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  literally  sweated 
blood. 

**  Cf.  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as  1  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.’ 


it  was  of  the  essence  of  sacrifice  under  the  Old 
Dispensation  that  blood  should  flow,*  and  that  it 
should  flow  from  a  vital  part,  usually  from  the 
throat,  though  the  spirit  of  the  Law  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  fulfilled  when  the  blood  flowed  from  such 
a  vital  part  as  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  central 
part  of  man ;  f  the  sacrifice  was  consummated 
when  the  life,  i.e.  the  blood,  had  flowed  out.£ 
Kalisch  points  out  that,  guided  by  similar  views, 
the  Teutons  pierced  the  heart  of  the  sacrificial 
victims,  whether  animals  or  men,  because  the 
heart  is  the  fountain  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood 
of  the  heart  was  pre-eminently  regarded  as  the 
blood  of  sacrifice^  See  also  the  following  article. 

7.  The  passages  which  speak  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
(Mt  2628,  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220,  Jn  653-66),  i.e.  of  blood  in 
its  spiritual  meaning,  can  be  here  only  briefly  re¬ 
ferred  to  [see  Atonement,  Last  Supper].  They 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  such  expressions 
elsewhere  as  ‘the  blood  of  Christ’  (1  Co  1016,  Eph 
213),  ‘the  blood  of  the  Lord’  (1  Co  1 1-7),  ‘the  blood 
of  his  cross  ’  (Col  l20),  ‘  the  blood  of  Jesus  ’  ( He  1019, 
1  Jn  l7),  ‘  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ’  (1  P  l2),  ‘  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb’  (Rev  1211). 

From  the  earliest  times  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  indeed 
the  whole  sacrificial  system,  showed  the  yearning 
desire  for  a  closer  union  with  God  ;  this  union  was 
to  be  effected  only  through  life-containing  and  life- 
giving  blood.  The  very  existence  of  these  sacri¬ 
fices  proved  (and  the  offering  up  of  their  firstborn 
sons  only  emphasized  the  fact)  that  men  deemed 
the  relationship  between  God  and  themselves  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  Useless  as  these  sacrifices  were 
in  themselves,  they  were  at  anv  rate  (when  not 
unauthorized)  shadows  of  good  things  to  come  (He 
101'4) ;  and  they  served  their  purpose  of  witnessing 
to  profound  truths  which  God  intended  to  reveal 
more  fully  as  soon  as  man’s  capacity  for  appre¬ 
hension  should  have  become  sufficiently  developed. 
The  shedding  of  Christ’s  blood  effected  a  new  rela¬ 
tionship  between  God  and  man ;  it  sealed  a  New 
Covenants  and  became  the  means  of  the  salvation 
of  many  (Mt  2628,  Mk  1424,  cf.  Lk  2220).  But  the 
ancient  conception,  the  God-revealed  truth  only 
dimly  apprehended,  was  right :  the  life  was  in  the 
blood,  inasmuch  as  the  shedding  of  blood  brought 
life — ‘I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again’ 
(Jn  1017) — only  it  was  a  life  which  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  of  before  the  Author  of  it  brought  it  to 
man.  ‘  Having  in  His  own  blood  the  life  of  God 
and  the  life  of  man,  Jesus  Christ  could  make  men 
sharers  of  the  Divine  by  making  them  sharers  of 
His  own  nature ;  and  this  was  the  truth  of  truths 
which  He  declared  to  those  whom  He  instructed.’ IT 

Literature. — There  are  many  books  which  give  information 
on  this  subject,  but  as  regards  the  special  relationship  between 
‘  blood  ’  and  Christ  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  particular  work  ; 
many  details  are  to  be  had,  but  they  must  be  gathered  from 
numerous  sources ;  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  : 
Franz  Delitzsch,  System  der  biblischen  Psychologic,  Leipzig, 
1855  ;  P.  Cassel,  Die  Synibolik  des  Blutes,  Berlin,  1882  ;  C.  Biihr, 
Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus 1874 ;  F.  Godet,  Biblical 


*  This  was  originally  based  on  the  conception  of  blood  being 
the  drink  of  gods  (cf.  Ps  5013)  ;  gee  Rob.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  233  ff. ; 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Sem.  B.el.  To-day,  p.  223 :  ‘  The  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrifice  is  in  the  outflow  of  blood.’ 

t  Cf.  the  words  of  Philo,  de  Concupisc.  x. :  ‘  Some  men  pre¬ 
pare  sacrifices  which  ought  never  to  be  offered,  strangling  the 
victim  and  stifling  the  essence  of  life,  which  they  ought  to  let 
depart  free  and  unrestrained’  (quoted  by  Kalisch,  Leviticus, 
i.  184). 

*  ‘  Under  the  symbolic  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  it  was 

the  blood  which  made  atonement  for  the  soul.  It  was  not  the 
death  of  the  victim,  nor  yet  its  broken  body  ;  but  it  was  the 
blood,  the  life,  the  soul,  that  was  made  the  means  of  a  soul’s 
ransom,  of  its  rescue,  of  its  redemption’ (Trumbull,  The  Blood 
Covenant,  p.  286).  ‘  Blood  atones  by  virtue  of  the  life  that  is  in 

it  ’  (Biihr,  op.  cit.  ii.  207). 

§  Kalisch,  op.  cit.  i.  189. 

||  A  covenant  was  always  ratified  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

*j  Trumbull,  op.  cit.  p.  274. 
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Studies  in  the  OT  and  NT  (Eng.  tr.  by  Lyttelton),  London, 
1876 ;  L.  J.  Riickert,  Das  Abendmahl  .  .  .,  Leipzig,  1856 ;  H.  L. 
Strack,  Der  Blutabenjlaube  in  der  Menschheit 4,  Miinchen, 
1892  (a  work  of  extreme  interest).  A  great  fund  of  information 
is  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  three  books  of  H.  C.  Trumbull, 
The  Blood.  Covenant,  London,  1887,  The  Threshold,  Covenant, 
Philadelphia,  1896,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  London, 
1895  ;  and  in  C.  M.  Doughty’s  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1888.  Other  works  that  should  be  consulted 
are:  J.  Lightfoot,  Horre  Ueb.  et  Talm.,  4  vols.  (ed.  Clandell), 
Oxford,  1859 ;  Rob.  Smith,  Rel.  of  the  Semites 2,  London,  1894, 
Kinship  and  Marriage  (ed.  S.  A.  Cook),  London,  1903  ;  S.  I. 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  London,  _  1902. 
Various  notices  will  also  be  found  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Lange,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Godet,  and  VVestcott.  See  also 
the  art.  on  ‘Blood’  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  Bible  Diction¬ 
aries,  such  as  Hamburger,  Riehm,  Hastings,  Cheyne,  and  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia.  \V.  0.  E.  OESTERLEY. 

BLOOD  AND  WATER  (Jn  1931'37).— When  the 
soldier,  whom  tradition  names  Longinus,*  to  make 
sure  that  He  was  really  dead,  drove  his  spear  into 
the  side  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  (see  Crucifixion),  a 
strange  thing  happened.  On  being  withdrawn  the 
spear  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood  and  water. 
It  was  a  singular  phenomenon.  The  Fathers  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  miracle, f  hut  St.  John  does  not 
venture  on  an  opinion.  He  neither  attempts  to 
account  for  it  nor  pronounces  it  a  miracle,  but 
contents  himself  with  solemnly  asseverating  that 
he  had  witnessed  it,  and  could  vouch  for  its  actual 
occurrence.  He  felt  the  wonder  of  it  to  the  last 
(cf.  1  Jn  56'8). 

Medical  science  has  confirmed  his  testimony, 
and  furnished  an  explanation  which  at  once  de¬ 
fines  the  phenomenon  as  a  perfectly  natural  occur¬ 
rence,  and  reveals  somewhat  of  the  awfulness  of  our 
Lord’s  Passion.  During  His  dread  and  mysterious 
dereliction  on  the  cross  (see  Dereliction)  His  heart 
swelled  until  it  burst,  and  the  blood  was  ‘  effused 
into  the  distended  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and 
afterwards  separated,  as  is  usual  with  extravasated 
blood,  into  these  two  parts,  viz.  (1)  crassamentum 
or  red  clot,  and  (2)  watery  serum.’  When  the 
distended  sac  was  pierced  from  beneath,  it  dis¬ 
charged  ‘its  sanguineous  contents  in  the  form  of 
red  clots  of  blood  and  a  stream  of  watery  serum, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  description  given  by 
the  sacred  narrative,  “  and  forthwith  came  there 
out  blood  and  water.”  ’  %  Jesus  died  literally  of  a 
broken  heart — of  ‘  agony  of  mind,  producing  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  heart.’ 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  the  Fathers  that  the 
Water  and  the  Blood  were  symbolic  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  St.  Augustine,  following  the  v.l.  fjvot^e  for 
in  v.34,  comments  (in  Joan  Ev.  Tract,  cxx. 
§  2) :  ‘  Vigilanti  verbo  Evangelista  usus  est,  ut  non 
diceret,  Latus  ejus  percussit,  aut  vulneravit,  aut 
quid  aliud ;  sed,  aperuit  :  ut  illis  quodammodo 
vitie  ostium  panderetur,  unde  Sacramenta  Ecclesise 
manaverunt,  sine  quibus  ad  vitam  quae  vera  vita 
est,  non  intratur.’  Cf.  Chrysost.  in  Joan,  lxxxiv  : 
ovx  airXcDs  oi/St  u;s  trvxev  adrai  i^rfhdov  ai  irqyai,  aXX’ 
tneiSri  t£  apdiorepwr  r)  esKhr/ala  awtaryKe.  xal  loaoir 
oi  pvaraywyoiiperoi,  Si’  VSaros  per  dvayevvoipevoi  Si 
a'iparos  St  sal  crapKos  rpe<f>6pevoi.  apxvr  Xapfidrei  to, 
puarripia,  tv'  orav  irpoairfs  rip  eppiKTip  TvortipUp,  u)S  a7r’ 
avrrj s  irivwv  rr) s  irXcvpas  obroj  irpoaiys. 

Literature. — Besides  the  Comm,  consult  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life 
of  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  566-569.  DAVID  SMITH. 

BOANERGES. — In  Mk  317  we  read  that  Christ 
‘gave  to  James  and  John  name(s)  Boanerges,  that 
is,  sons  of  thunder’  (/cal  iirtdT]Kev  avrols  brop a  [v.l. 

*  Ev.  Nicod.  x.  (Lat.)  [xvi.  (Gr.)].  Cf.  ‘Aug.’  Manual,  xxiii : 
‘  Longinus  aperuit  mihi  latus  Christi  lancea,  et  ego  intravi  et  ibi 
requiesco  securus.’  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  hoyxv, 
‘  spear.’ 

I  Grig.  c.  Celt.  ii.  36 :  ‘  Blood  does  not  flow  from  dead  bodies, 

TOO  ii  XXTX  70V  ’IvtfOOV  VtXpOV  (TupXTOf  TO  STflt  pcchofov.’  Cf.  Euth. 

Zigabenus. 

t  Stroud’s  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 
Christ ;  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  Append,  to  Hanna’s  Last  Day  of  Our 
Lord's  Passion.  Cf.  Calvin. 


ovbpaTa'l  Hoavripyts,  6  eanv  viol  fHporTrjs).*  The  equa¬ 
tion  Boanerges  =  ‘ sons  of  thunder’  presents  two 
difficulties  :  (a)  the  Hebrew  '33  does  not  naturally 
give  rise  to  the  two  vowels  oa  ;  ( b )  no  known 
Hebrew  or  Aram,  root  rgs  or  rgsh  has  the  mean¬ 
ing ‘thunder.’  A  third  difficulty  might  be  added, 
that  the  title  Boanerges,  whatever  its  meaning,  does 
not  accurately  correspond  to  oropa(ra),  ‘  name(s).’f 
If  the  Evangelist  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
original  title  meant  ‘  sons  of  thunder,’  we  must 
suppose  that  Boar-/;  or  B oave  is  due  to  inaccurate 
transliteration  of  or  to  a  conflation  of  two  read¬ 
ings  with  a  single  vowel  (see  Dalm.  Gram J  p.  144). 
But  the  difficulty  as  to  pyes=j3povrri  remains. 
Jerome  (on  Dn  l7)  thought  that  Boanerges  should 
he  emended  into  Benereem  =  ojn  '4?-  In  that  case 
the  .?  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  or  • 
his  copyists  for  m.  Others  prefer  to  think  that  the 
original  title  was  tri  ua  =  ‘  sons  of  wrath,’  or  win  \i? 

=  ‘sons  of  tumult,’ and  that  viol  Ppovryjs  is  an  in¬ 
accurate  translation  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  Syriac  Version  (Sinaiticus)  unfortunately  gives 
us  no  assistance.  It  transliterates  Benai  Ragsh 
or  Ragshi,  and  omits  the  explanation  6  itrriv  viol 
jipovTgt  (see  Burkitt,  Evangelwn  Da-Mepharreshe, 
i.  181,  ii.  280).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
corruption  lies  deeper  than  this.  Just  as  Dal- 
manutha  (Mk  810)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  an 
Aramaic  proper  name  (see  Burkitt,  ii.  249),  so 
Boanerges  may  be  a  fusion  of  two  names  answering 
to  the  dvbpara.  In  that  case  the  Evangelist,  mis¬ 
reading  or  mishearing  his  Aramaic  original,  has 
fused  two  names  into  one,  and  has  tried  to  give  a 
rough  translation  of  the  word  thus  formed.  The 
first  name  might  be  ’33  (Banni),  '33  ( Bannai ),  or  '3a 
( Bnnnai ).  Curiously  enough,  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud  gives  Bani  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  (Bab.  Sanh.  43«).  For  the  second  name 
we  otter  no  conjecture.  See,  further,  John,  James. 

Literature.—  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘Boanerges’;  Expositor,  iil 

x.  [1889]  332 ff.  w.  C.  Allen. 

BOAT.— 

trXolov :  AV  ‘  ship,’  RV  1  boat.’  tA oixpiov :  Mk  39  AV  1  a  small 
ship,’  RV  ‘ a  little  boat’  ;  Jn  622  AV  and  RV  ‘ boat,’  RVm  ‘  little 
boat’  ;  v.24  Ivifivitrotv  tU  t «•  jtA oidpioc,  AV  *  took  shipping,’  RV  ‘  got 
into  the  boats, ’*marg.  ‘little  boats’;  218  nXoiKpicp  AV  ‘in  a 
little  ship,’  RV  ‘  in  the  little  boat,’  [Lk  52Tisch.,  WH  marg. 
trXoiotptoc :  WH,TR  tKoioc.  Jn  62<*  Tisch.,  TR,RV  n-A oiotpioe. :  WH 

srAoBJt]. 

The  word  ‘  ship  ’  is  rightly  expelled  from  the 
Gospels  by  the  Revisers.  It  corresponds  to  vav s, 
which  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
NT  only  in  Ac  2741.  Being  a  small  lake,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  had  no  ‘  ships  ’ ;  but  it  had  numerous 
‘  boats’  mostly  employed  in  fishing  (termed  irXoia 
in  the  Gospels, ‘also  [rd]  aKatpr)  in  Josephus).  Some 
of  these  were  biggish  craft,  and  usually  swung  at 
anchor  on  the  Lake  (cf.  Jos.  Vit.  33),  being  at¬ 
tended  by  irXoidpia,  ‘punts’  (cf.  Jn  213- 8).  In  Ac 
0716. 30. 32  the  small-boat  of  St.  Paul’s  ship  is  called 
h  crK&cpp).  To  quell  the  revolt  in  Tiberias,  Josephus 
mustered  all  the  boats  on  the  Lake,  and  they  num¬ 
bered  as  many  as  230  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xxi.  8).  A  boat 
which  could  accommodate  Jesus  and  the  Twelve 
must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions ;  and 
in  the  battle  on  the  Lake,  under  Vespasian,  the 
Romans  fought  on  rafts  and  the  pirates  on  boats. 
Though  small  and  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
rafts,  the  boats  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size  (Jos.  BJ  ill.  x.  9). 

Jesus  had  much  to  do  with  boats  during  His 
Galiltean  ministry,  and  one  use  that  He  made  of 
them  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  In  two  recorded 
instances  He  employed  a  boat  as  His  pulpit  (Lk 
51"8,  Mt  131‘2  =  Mk  41).  Getting  into  it  to  escape 

4  The  MSS  give :  fioa.vYif.yu  N A B ,  etc.,  fiouvtpyv.i  D,  fioxvtpyts 
EF,  etc. 

t  ioouxTx  is  read  by  MAC,  etc.,  ivopx  is  the  reading  of  BD. 
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tlie  pressure  of  the  multitude,  He  pushed  out  a 
little  way  from  the  land  and  addressed  the  people 
ranged  along  the  sloping  beach,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
puts  it,  1  fishing  and  netting  those  on  the  land 
(aXieuwv  kcu  uayrjvevojv  roils  iv  Trj  yri).'  Only  two 
instances  of  His  resorting  to  this  device  are  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  His  practice. 
Early  in  His  ministry,  St.  Mark  says  (3!l),  ‘  He 
spake  to  his  disciples  that  a  little  boat  should 
wait  on  him  because  of  the  crowd,  lest  they 
should  throng  him’;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  the  Evangelist  subsequently  alludes  to 
‘the  boat’  (Mk  4s6  632.  Cf.  Mt  823  to  ttXoIov  TR, 
Tisch.  ;  ttXoiov  WH),  meaning  the  boat  which  had 
been  put  at  His  disposal.  David  Smith. 

BOAZ. —  The  husband  of  Ruth,  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  l5,  Lk  332). 

BODY.— i.  The  Human  Body  generally. — 
‘  Body  ’  in  the  Gospels  invariably  represents  crQ/xa 
in  the  original.  Always  in  Homer  and  frequently 
in  Attic  Greek  <7cD,ua  =  a  dead  body;  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  2752, 58,59 1|  Lk  1737)-  The  usual  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  in  ordinary 
Greek  usage,  is  the  living  body,  and  in  particular 
the  body  of  a  living  man  (Mt  622  2612,  Mk  529).  In 
the  records  of  our  Lord’s  life,  teaching,  and  whole 
revelation,  we  find  the  dignity  and  claims  of  the 
body  as  an  integral  part  of  human  nature  con¬ 
stantly  recognized.  This  meets  us  in  the  very  fact 
of  the  Incarnation  (.In  l14),  in  the  most  solemn 
utterances  of  Jesus  (Mt  2535,42),  in  His  tender  re¬ 
gard  for  the  bodily  needs  and  pains  of  those  around 
Him— His  feeding  of  the  hungry  and  healing  of 
the  sick;  but  above  all  in  the  narratives  of  His 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  which  show  that  the 
Incarnation  was  not  a  temporary  expedient  of  His 
earthly  mission,  but  a  permanent  enfolding  of  our 
human  nature,  body  as  well  as  soul,  within  the 
essential  life  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Gospels  give  no  support  to  the  philosophic 
tendency,  so  often  reflected  in  certain  types  of 
religious  teaching,  to  treat  the  body  with  dis¬ 
paragement.  Jesus  accords  full  rights  to  the  cor¬ 
poreal  side  of  our  being.  He  was  neither  an  ascetic 
nor  a  preacher  of  asceticism — ‘  the  Son  of  Man 
came  eating  and  drinking’  (Mt  ll18-19).  At  the 
same  time,  we  lind  in  His  teaching  a  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  duality  in  human  nature — a  distinction 
drawn  between  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit  (Mt 
ff25  og«)  Moreover,  He  lays  strong  emphasis  on 
the  antithesis  between  the  body  as  the  lower  part 
of  a  man,  and  the  soul  as  the  higher.  Though  the 
body  is  a  true  part  of  our  humanity,  its  value  is 
not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  that  of  the 
spiritual  part  (Mt  1028).  Those  who  follow  Jesus 
must  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  surrender  their 
bodies  to  the  sword  and  the  cross  (Mt  23s4) ;  but 
‘  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 1 
(Mt  1626). 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  which  had  gradually 
taken  root  in  the  Jewish  mind,  is  everywhere  pre¬ 
supposed  (as  in  His  references  to  the  Future  Judg¬ 
ment),  and  at  times  is  expressly  proclaimed  (Lie 
1414  2035,  Jn  528, 29).  And  by  the  grave  of  His  friend 
Lazarus  our  Lord  gave  utterance  to  that  profound 
saying,  1 1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ’  (Jn 
ll25),  which  reveals  the  ultimate  ground  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  invites  us  to  find  in  the  nature  of 
the  risen  Christ  Himself  the  type,  as  Avell  as  the 
pledge,  of  that  new  and  higher  corporeal  life  to 
which  He  is  able  to  raise  His  people. 

ii.  The  Body  of  Christ.  —  (1)  Christ's  natural 
body. — As  ‘the  man  Christ  Jesus,’  our  Lord  was 


possessed  of  ‘  a  true  body  ’  as  well  as  of  ‘  a  reason¬ 
able  soul.’  When  the  time  was  come  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  took  upon  Him 
human  llesh  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  womb  of  file  Virgin  Mary  (Mt  l18,  cf.  Gal  44). 
In  due  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  human  life, 
He  was  born  at  Bethlehem  (Lk  25, 7).  The  child 
thus  born  was  seen  in  His  infancy  by  the  shepherds 
and  the  wise  men,  and,  when  He  was  eight  days 
old,  by  Simeon  and  Anna  (225-  36).  From  His  con¬ 
ception  and  birth  His  body  developed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  usual  to  human  beings.  ‘  The  child  grew,’  we 
are  told  (Lk  24u) ;  arrived  at  ‘twelve  years  old’; 
and  still  ‘  increased  in  stature’  (vv.42,  52). 

After  He  had  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  we  find 
Him  living  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
bodies  of  men  in  ordinary  life  are  subject.  We 
learn  that  He  suffered  hunger  (Mt  42) ;  that  He 
was  wearied  with  journeying  (Jn  46) ;  that  He  ex¬ 
perienced  pain  (Mt  2726) ;  and  that  He  underwent 
death  (v.50).  In  healing  sickness  He  frequently 
used  common  bodily  action,  and  His  power  of 
motion,  with  one  miraculous  exception  (Mt  1425  ||), 
was  limited  to  that  which  men  in  general  possess. 
After  death,  His  body,  nowise  different  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  man,  was  delivered  by  Pilate  to 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  wrapped  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb  (Mt 
2758f-),  where  it  rested  till  the  moment  of  the 
Resurrection.  Down  to  that  moment,  then,  the 
Lord’s  body  had  been  a  human  body  with  the 
powers,  qualities,  and  capacities  of  the  body  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

(2)  Christ's  body  after  the  Resurrection.  — It  was 
the  same  body  as  before  His  death.  The  grave 
was  left  empty,  because  the  very  body  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  laid  there  had  risen  and 
departed.  Moreover,  it  had  in  most  respects 
the  same  appearance.  His  disciples  might  doubt 
and  hesitate  at  first  (Lk  2416,37,  Jn  2014),  but  they 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  Him  (Lk  2431-  52,  Jn 
2016,  20-  28  2  1  7, 12,  Ac  l3  232).  We  find  Him  eating 
and  drinking  as  a  man  (Lk  2442),  making  use  of  the 
natural  process  of  breathing  (Jn  2022),  declaring  to 
His  disciples  that  He  had  flesh  and  bones  (Lk 
2439),  showing  them  His  hands  and  His  feet  (v.40), 
and  giving  them  the  assurance  that  His  body  was 
the  identical  body  which  they  had  seen  stretched 
upon  the  cross,  by  inviting  the  disciple  who 
doubted,  to  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wound  in  His 
side  (Jn  2027). 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord’s  resurrection  body 
was  freed  from  previous  material  conditions  and 
possessed  of  altogether  new  capacities.  It  seems 
to  be  implied  that  it  could  pass  at  will  through 
material  objects  (Jn  20s6) ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  subject  as  before  to  the  laws  of 
movement  (Lk  24s6),  or  visibility  (v.31),  or  gravita¬ 
tion  (Mk  1619,  Lk  2451).  These  new  powers  consti¬ 
tuted  the  difference  between  His  pre-resurrection 
and  His  glorified  body.  It  was  in  His  glorified 
body,  thus  differentiated,  that  He  ascended  into 
heaven  ;  and  in  that  same  glorified  body  He  is  to 
be  expected  at  His  final  coming  (Ac  l9,  n). 

There  is  little  ground  for  the  idea  of  Olshausen 
(Gospels  and  Acts,  iv.  259-2(30)  and  others,  revived 
by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  ( Old  Faiths  in  Neiv  Light, 
ch.  viii.),  that  the  transformation  of  Christ’s  body 
from  the  natural  to  the  glorified  condition  was  a 
process  which  went  on  gradually  during  the  Forty 
Days,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  Ascension. 
Rather,  it  must  be  said  that  on  the  very  day  of 
His  Resurrection  the  spirituality  of  His  risen  body 
was  as  clearly  shown  as  in  the  case  of  that  much 
later  manifestation  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf.  Lk 
2431. 36;  jn  214ff-).  We  are  not  to  think  of  the  body 
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of  Jesus  during  this  period  as  in  a  transition  state 
with  regard  to  its  substance — partly  of  earth  and 
partly  of  heaven.  It  was  with  a  spiritual  body 
that  He  rose,  that  glorified  body  of  which  His 
Transfiguration  had  been  both  a  prophecy  and  a 
foretaste ;  and  if  we  see  Him  moving  for  a  time 
alcr,'r  the  borders  of  two  worlds,  that  was  because, 
for  tlie  sake  of  His  disciples  and  the  future  Church, 
He  made  use  of  the  natural  in  order  to  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
must  explain  His  asking  and  receiving  food  (Lk 
2441m,  4C  io41).  He  cannot  have  depended  upon 
this  food  for  His  bodily  support.  His  purpose  in 
taking  it  was  to  convince  His  disciples  that  He 
was  still  a  living  man,  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit, 
■ — that  same  Jesus  who  had  so  often  in  past  days 
partaken  with  them  of  their  simple  meals. 

In  respect  of  His  body  the  risen  J esus  now  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  it  was  only  when  He  chose  to  reveal 
Himself  that  His  disciples  were  aware  of  His  pres¬ 
ence.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  St.  John  describes 
His  appearances  as  ‘  manifestations  ’ :  He  ‘  mani¬ 
fested  Himself,’  ‘was  manifested,’ to  the  disciples 
(Jn  211* 14).  His  resurrection  body  was  a  spiritual 
body,  but  it  had  the  power  of  materializing  itself 
to  the  natural  senses,  and  Jesus  made  use  of  this 
power  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  convince  His 
disciples,  by  the  actual  evidence  of  sight  and 
sound  and  touch,  that  the  victory  of  His  whole 
human  personality  over  death  and  the  grave  was 
real  and  complete.  And  Avhen  this  work  was 
accomplished,  He  parted  from  them  for  tho  last 
time,  and  went  up  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  a  kind  of  royal  state  which  not  only  proclaimed 
His  own  lordship  over  both  worlds,  but  became  a 
prophecy  of  the  truth  regarding  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  destiny  of  those  whom  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  His  brethren.  In  the  body  of  Christ’s  glory 
both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  find  the  type  after 
which  the  believer’s  body  of  humiliation  is  to  be 
fashioned  at  last  (Ph  321,  1  Jn  32).  We  are  to  be 
like  our  Lord  in  the  possession  of  a  human  nature 
in  which  the  corporeal  has  been  so  fully  inter¬ 
penetrated  by  the  spiritual  that  the  natural  body 
las  been  transformed  into  a  spiritual  body  (1  Co 

l542-49)_ 

There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  our  Lord’s 
entrance  upon  the  state  of  exaltation  implies  any 
further  change  in  His  bodily  nature.  Certainly 
no  new  quality  could  be  developed  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  essential  characteristics  of 
a  body.  One  of  these  characteristics  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same 
moment.  As  long  as  He  was  on  earth  His  body 
could  not  be  in  heaven,  though  He  was  there  by 
His  Spirit ;  and  as  long  as  He  is  in  heaven  His 
body  cannot  be  on  earth,  although  He  is  present 
by  His  Spirit,  according  to  His  promise  to  be  with 
II  is  followers  where  they  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name  (Mt  182u,  cf.  2820).  St.  Peter  preached 
that  the  heavens  must  receive  Him  until  the  times 
of  restoration  of  all  things  (Ac  321) ;  and  Christ 
Himself  taught  the  Apostles  that  it  was  expedient 
for  them  that  in  bodily  form  He  should  leave  them, 
so  that  the  Comforter  might  take  His  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  (Jn  167). 

(3)  Christ's  mystical  body. — In  1  Co  1212ff-  (cf.  Ro 
126)  St.  Paul  uses  the  figure  of  a  body  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  describe  the  relations  of  Christian  people 
t°  Christ  and  to  one  another,  and  then  in  v.-7  he 
definitely  applies  the  expression  ‘  a  body  of  Christ’ 
(<rtofj.a  XpuxToii)  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  With 
reference  to  the  body  politic  the  figure  was  a 
familiar  one  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
and  the  Apostle  transfers  it  to  the  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  his  exhortations  to  Church 
unity  and  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  among  the 


people  of  Christ.  As  yet,  however,  the  figure  is 
quite  plastic,  while  the  anarthrous  cn bpa  suggests 
that  it  is  the  local  Church  which  is  immediately  in 
view.  Here,  accordingly,  we  have  in  their  first 
draft  the  Apostle’s  grand  conceptions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Lord’s  mystical  body.  When  we  come 
to  Ephesians  (i---^412)  and  Colossians  (lls- 24)  we 
find  that  his  ideas  have  been  elaborated,  and  that 
‘the  body  of  Christ’  (t6  aQpa  rod  Xparrov)  has 
become  a  fixed  title  of  the  Church  not  as  local 
merely,  but  as  universal,  nor  simply  as  empiric, 
but  as  an  ideal  magnitude.  We  notice  this  further 
distinction,  that  in  the  earlier  Epistles  Christ  is 
conceived  of  as  the  whole  body,  of  which  indi¬ 
vidual  Christians  are  the  particular  members ; 
while  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  He  becomes  the 
head  of  the  Church  which  is  His  body  (Eph  fi23-  24, 
Col  21!l) — the  vital  and  organic  centre  of  the  whole. 
The  idea  of  this  striking  figure  is  similar  to  that 
presented  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  allegory  of 
the  Vine  and  the  Branches  (Jn  151"8).  The  lesson 
of  the  figure,  as  of  the  allegory,  is  not  only  that  in 
Christ  all  believers  are  bound  together  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  spiritual  vitality, 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  individual  Christians 
and  Christian  communities  depends  upon  the  close¬ 
ness  of  their  relations  with  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
their  head. 

(4)  Christ's  symbolic  body. — On  the  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,  Jesus,  in  instituting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  said  of  the  bread  which 
He  took  and  broke  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  ‘  This 
is  my  body’  (tovt6  tan  rb  crui/m  /xou :  Mt  2626,  Mk 
1422,  Lk  2219,  1  Co  ll24).  Similarly  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  says  of  the  bread  which  is 
broken  at  the  Supper,  ‘  Is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ?’  (1  Co  1016) ;  while  in  the 
same  Epistle  he  describes  the  person  who  eats  the 
sacramental  bread  unworthily  as  ‘guilty  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord’  (ll37),  and  says  that  a  man  eats 
and  drinks  judgment  unto  himself  ‘if  he  discern 
not  the  body  ’  (1 129).  Opinions  have  differed  greatly 
in  the  Church  as  to  the  full  significance  of  this 
language,  whether  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  or  of  St. 
Paul.  But  whatever  its  further  meanings  may 
be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  primarily  the 
broken  bread  of  the  Supper  is  a  symbol  of  the 
crucified  body  of  Christ.  With  this  symbolic  use 
of  the  word  ‘  body  ’  many  have  sought  to  identify 
the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  about 
‘eating  the  flesh’  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Jn  653"63). 
But  as  the  Avoid  a  Co  pa  denotes  the  body  as  an 
organism,  while  ‘flesh’  (c rap£)  applies  only  to  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  as  <rd/>£  is  never  em¬ 
ployed  elseAvhere  in  the  NT  to  describe  the  sacra¬ 
mental  bread,  it  is  unlikely  either  that  Jesus  Avould 
use  aapi;  with  this  intention,  or  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  Avould  have  failed  to  use  crCipa,  the 
ordinary  sacramental  term,  if  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  represent  our  Lord  as  furnishing  in 
the  Capernaum  discourse  a  prophetic  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  See  art. 
Lord’s  Supper. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  ;  Cremer,  Biblico- 
Theoloyical  Lexicon,  s.v.  ;  Laidiaw,  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  s.v. ; 
Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality ,  s.v.  ‘  Resurrection'; 
Lange,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  v.  p.  126  ff.  ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  His¬ 
tory,  pp.  iso  ff.,  411  ff. ;  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  passim  ; 
arts.  ‘  Resurrection  ’  and  ‘Ascension  ’  in  Hastings’  DB. 

F.  Meyrick  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

BOOK.— The  word  ‘  book,’  representing  two 
Greek  words,  /SijSXos  and  /3</3 \iov  (with  dim.  /3i/3Xa.pt- 
Stor,  Rev  102, 9f  ),  is  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  NT,  although  it  is  found  only  nine  times 
in  the  Gospels.  Very  probably  a  book  in  the  form 
familiar  to  us  did  not  exist  in  NT  times.  The 
book  of  Scripture  was  a  roll,  as  Ave  may  gather 
from  such  a  text  as  Rev  51,  ‘  A  book  Avritten 
Avithin  and  on  the  back,  sealed  with  seven  seals.’ 
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The  Scriptures  used  in  the  synagogues  up  to  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  were  probably  leather  rolls,  or  at 
least  rolls  of  skins  tanned  in  some  way ;  but 
papyrus  rolls  were  in  very  general  use.  Parch¬ 
ment  was  in  use  also,  as  we  see  from  2  Ti  413,  but 
probably  also  in  the  roll  and  not  the  codex  form. 
The  distinction  between  the  books  (ra  /St/JAla)  and 
the  parchments  (ras  fj.en[3pdvas)  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to  was,  in  all  probability,  simply  one 
relating  to  the  material  used  and  not  to  the  form 
of  the  manuscript,  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  at  what  date  parchments  began  to  be 
folded  instead  of  rolled. 

The  word  ‘  book  ’  is  not  always  used  in  a  strictly 
technical  sense.  In  Mt  l1  ‘  The  book  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  ’  means  simply  the  record  of,  or 
writing  about,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  St.  Matthew  meant  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  genealogy  formed  a  little 
roll  by  itself.  Again  in  such  expressions  as  ‘  the 
book  of  life’  (although  that  expression  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels),  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
is  speaking  figuratively.  Our  Lord  said  to  His 
Apostles  (Lk  1020),  ‘Rejoice  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven  ’ ;  and  in  the  OT  (Ex  3232) 
there  is  express  mention  of  a  book  which  God  had 
written  :  ‘If  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written.’  The  connexion  of 
the  expression  ‘  book  of  life  ’  with  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  His  Apostles,  and  with  -the  daring  yet 
splendid  utterance  of  Moses,  is  obvious  enough. 
To  say  that  names  are  in  ‘  the  book  of  life  ’  and 
‘  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life,’  is  to  say  that  those  bear¬ 
ing  these  names  are  accepted  and  accounted  as 
members  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  here  and  here¬ 
after. 

The  word  ‘  book  ’  is  used  in  its  technical  sense  of 
an  actual  roll  or  volume  in  Mk  1226,  Lk  34  417- 20 
2042,  and  Jn  2030.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Mk  1226 
the  writings  of  Moses  are  called  not  ‘the  books,’ 
but  simply  ‘the  book.’ 

The  books  mentioned  in  Ac  1919  as  having  been 
brought  by  their  possessors  and  burned,  were 
probably,  many  of  them  at  least,  simply  amulets, 
spells,  grammata  Ephesia,  little  strips  of  parch¬ 
ment  with  words  professedly  of  magical  value 
written  on  them. 

Literature. — Comm,  on  the  NT  ;  art.  ‘Writing’ in  Hastings’ 
DB  and  in  the  Encyc.  Biblica ;  Schiirer,  HJP,  Index,  s.vv. 

‘  Books,’  ‘  Scriptures  ’ ;  Sanday,  Inspiration,  157,  297  ;  Kenyon, 
Handbook  to  Textual  Criticism  of  NT,  ch.  ii. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

BORDER  (Gr.  KpAmreSo u  for  Heb.  n '*’*). — This 
word  plays  a  significant  part  in  the  Gospels  (Mt 
920  1436  235,  Mk  656,  Lk  841).  When  Jesus  was  on 
His  way  to  heal  Jairus’  little  daughter,  a  certain 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years 
came  behind  Him  and  touched  the  ‘  border’  (‘  hem  ’) 
of  His  garment  (roD  Kpacnredov  toD  l/xariov)  and  was 
healed  (Mt  920'22,  Lk  844,  Mk  656).  In  Mt  1436  we 
read  of  many  sick  ones  who  sought  healing  in  the 
same  way.  Again,  in  that  remarkable  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  which  constitutes 
the  climax  of  one  of  our  Lord’s  most  striking 
discourses,  He  makes  this  charge  among  others : 

‘  All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men  :  they 
make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  they  enlarge 
the  borders  of  their  garments  ’  (Mt  235). 

What  is  this  ‘  border  of  the  garment  ’  that  plays 
such  a  role?  Clearly  in  our  Lord’s  time  the  Jews 
had  come  to  attach  great  importance  to  it.  To 
them  it  vras  the  chief  of  three  ‘sensible  signs,’ 
or  material  reminders,  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Law,  the  other  two  being  the  Phylacteries 
( tephillin )  and  mezuzdth,  oblong  boxes  fixed  above 
the  door-posts,  on  which  Dt  64'9  and  ll12‘al  were 
written,  according  to  the  directions  there  given. 
The  Law  first  required  (Dt  2212)  that  ‘twisted 


cords’  (Heb.  gedhilwi,  incorrectly  rendered  ‘fringes’ 
by  AV  and  R V )  be  formed  upon  the  four  corners 
(‘four  borders,’  RV)  of  the  mantle  or  ‘outer  gar¬ 
ment.’  This  thing  termed  gedhtlim  acquired  later 
the  special  name  zizith, — it  is  so  rendered  by  the 
Targum  in  Dt  22 12.  The  same  law  is  found  in 
the  Priestly  Code  in  expanded  form:  ‘And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  ( zizith ,  KpdaireSa)  in  the  borders  ’  (more 
correctly  ‘tassels  in  the  corners,’  RVm)  ‘of 
their  garments  throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  (i.e. 
‘the  tassel  of  each  corner’)  a  cord  of  blue’  (Nu 

2537.  38). 

The  ‘  twisted  cords  ’  of  Dt  2212  were  clearly 
intended  to  be  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  outer  garment  (usually  called  simlah).  The 
Priestly  Code,  however,  further  called  for  a  ‘  tassel  ’ 
to  be  attached  to  each  corner  by  a  cord  of  blue. 
Now,  it  is  to  these  ‘tassels’  that  the  Gr.  trans¬ 
lators  give  the  name  KpdcrrreSa — the  term  exclusively 
used  in  the  NT.  The  simlah  was  worn  like  the 
Gr.  ifj.An.oe  (the  NT  equivalent),*  the  loose  end 
being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  ‘  tassel  ’ 
attached  to  this  corner,  then,  could  be  reached 
with  ease  from  behind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt  920). 

Some  think  that  behind  this  law  was  an  ancient 
Semitic  custom  with  superstitious  and  magical 
associations,  which,  however,  was  impressed  with 
a  new  significance  by  the  Hebrew  legislation.  At 
any  rate,  we  see  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  in  NT 
times  a  special  virtue  was  still  thought  to  be 
attached  to  the  ‘  tassels  on  the  four  corners  ’  (cf. 
Mt  1436,  Mk  656  with  Lk  47  and  1  K  l60). 

In  the  Mosaic  Law  they  were  evidently  intended 
to  be,  as  to  the  more  spiritually  minded  doubtless 
they  were,  simply  reminders  of  the  obligations 
resting  upon  Jehovah’s  people  to  walk  in  this  law 
and  to  keep  all  His  commandments  (Nu  1539' 40). 
The  ostentatious  Pharisees,  however,  went  beyond 
others  in  their  use  of  these  signs,  by  making  them 
large  and  conspicuous. 

Jewish  hearers  and  readers  would  at  once  under¬ 
stand  what  Jesus  meant  by  this  charge  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  ‘who  sit  in  Moses’  seat.’ 
Making  their  phylacteries  unusually  broad  and 
enlarging  the  borders  (‘ tassels ’)  of  their  garments 
would  both  be  understood  as  their  way  of  calling 
every  casual  observer  to  witness  that  they  were 
remarkably  pious.  It  was  this  ostentatious  display 
of  an  empty,  outward  piety  which  Jesus  here  and 
elsewhere  denounces,  and  which  has  given  such  a 
sinister  and  forbidding  significance  to  ‘  Pharisaism  ’ 
the  world  over. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  HJP  11.  ii.  Ill  ff. ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  62411.;  Hastings’  DB  and  Kitto’s  Biblical  Cyclo- 
pcedia 3,  art.  ‘Fringes.’  GEO.  B.  EAGER. 

BORROWING.— See  Loans. 

BOSOM  occurs  5  times  in  EY  of  the  Gospels 
(Lk  638  1  622-23,  Jn  l18  1323),  representing  in  each 
case  the  Gr.  k6\ttos,  the  word  which  in  LXX  regu¬ 
larly  corresponds  to  p’n  of  the  Heb.  text  and  ‘  bosom  ’ 
of  the  EY.  k6\ttos  is  found  only  once  more  in 
NT,  viz.,  in  Ac  2739,  where  it  has  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  bay  or  bight  (a  bosom-like  hollow) ;  cf. 
Eng.  ‘gulf,’  which  comes  from  this  root. 

In  classical  Greek,  in  the  LXX,  and  in  the  NT 
k6\tos,  like  Lat.  sinus  (which  Vulg.  gives  in  all  the 
above  passages),  is  used  in  the  two  principal  senses 
of  (a)  the  human  bosom,  the  front  of  the  body 
between  the  arms ;  ( b )  the  bosom  of  the  garment, 
i.e.  the  hollow  formed  in  front  when  the  upper 
garment  was  bound  round  the  waist  with  the  girdle. 
In  EY  of  the  OT  ‘bosom’  is  to  be  understood. 
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according  to  the  context,  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  senses.  E.g.  in  expressions  like  ‘  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom’  (Dt  13°),  ‘Naomi  took  the  child  and 
laid  it  in  her  bosom  ’  (Ru  416),  the  first  sense  is 
evidently  the  proper  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  read  of  putting  one’s  hand  into  one’s 
bosom  (Ex  46-  7),  taking  lire  into  the  bosom  (Pr  6-7), 
receiving  a  gift  in  the  bosom  (2114),  it  is  the  bosom 
of  the  garment  of  which  we  are  to  think.  See  art. 
Dress. 

1.  In  Lk  638,  where  our  Lord  says  to  willing  givers, 
‘  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
running  over  .  .  .  shall  they  give  into  your  bosom,’ 
it  is  clear  that  the  word  has  the  sense  of  (b).  The 
overhanging  front  of  the  upper  garment  when  con¬ 
fined  by  the  girdle  was  used  as  a  convenient  re¬ 
ceptacle,  serving  the  purposes  of  the  modern  pocket. 
An  adequate  paraphrase  would  thus  be,  ‘Your 
pockets  shall  be  filled  to  overflowing.’  In  the  re¬ 
maining  passages  two  distinct  questions  emerge. 
First,  the  more  important  one  as  to  the  general 
meaning  in  each  case  of  the  expression  ‘  in  the 
bosom  ’  or  ‘  on  the  bosom.’  Next,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  phrase  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  position 
at  table  of  one  guest  in  relation  to  another,  as  to 
whether  the  ‘  bosom  ’  is  the  bosom  proper  or  the 
bosom  of  the  garment. 

2.  To  begin  with  the  simplest  passage,  the  general 
meaning  of  Jn  13-3,  in  the  light  of  the  table  customs 
of  the  period,  is  perfectly  plain.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  customary  at  a  set  feast  to  recline  on 
a  divan  or  couch,  with  the  feet  stretched  out 
behind,  the  left  arm  supported  on  a  cushion,  and 
the  right  hand  free  for  eating.  Moreover,  the  usual 
plan  was  that  the  guests  reclined  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  table,  but  obliquely,  this  being  mani¬ 
festly  much  the  more  convenient  way  of  reaching 
the  viands  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.,  ad 
loc. ).  By  this  arrangement  a  second  guest  to  the 
right  hand  lay  with  his  head  towards  the  bosom  of 
the  first,  and  so  on.  But  what  precisely  is  meant 
by  ‘  bosom  ’  in  this  connexion  ?  Whether  is  the 
word  used  in  the  sense  of  (a)  or  of  ( b )  as  described 
above  ?  Probably  in  the  latter,  the  meaning  being 
that  the  head  of  the  second  reached  1  to  the  sinus 
of  the  girdle’  of  the  first  (see  Meyer,  Com.  in  loc.). 
It  could  not  well  have  reached  to  the  other’s  bosom 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  this  would  have 
interfered  with  his  freedom  and  comfort  in  eating 
and  drinking.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Evangelist  describes  St.  John  as 
leaning  back  (ava Treo&v)  on  Jesus’  breast  to  ask 
Him  a  question,  a  different  word  (oTTjdos)  is  em¬ 
ployed  (v.21,  cf.  2120,  and  see  RV  in  both  cases). 
See  art.  Guest-chamber. 

3.  The  expression  ‘Abraham’s  bosom  ’  (Lk  1622-  23 ) 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  its  general  eschato¬ 
logical  signification  (see  art.  Abraham).  A  ques¬ 
tion  remains,  however,  as  to  the  precise  form  of 
the  figure  which  the  words  are  meant  to  suggest 
(note  that  the  plur.  in  v.23  has  no  separate  conno¬ 
tation  from  the  sing,  in  v.22.  Cf.  Homer,  II.  ix. 
570,  and  see  Winer-Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr. 
219  f . ).  Is  Abraham  to  be  thought  of,  fatherlike, 
as  enfolding  Lazarus  in  his  arms  (cf.  ‘  Father 
Abraham,’  vv.24-  27-  3U),  or  rather  as  receiving  him 
into  the  place  of  the  honoured  guest,  the  place 
nearest  to  himself  at  a  heavenly  banquet?  ‘Into 
Abraham’s  bosom’  (els  tov  k6\i tov  ’A.,  v.22)  might 
suggest  the  former,  hut  ‘in  his  bosom’  (tv  roh 
koKttoii  ai’Tou,  v.23)  may  very  well  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  idea  of  a  feast,  after  the  analogy 
of  Jn  1323  (k6\7tos  is  used  in  the  plural  form  both  of 
the  human  bosom  and  of  the  folds  of  the  upper 
garment.  See  Liddell  and  Scott  and  Grimm-Thayer, 
s.v.).  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
other  passage  (Mt  811,  cf.  Lk  1328>  29)  in  which  Jesus 
says,  ‘  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the 
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west,  and  shall  sit  down  (RVm  ‘recline,’  Gr.  ava- 
K\i8riaovTai. ;  cf.  avalKid-q  in  TR  reading  of  Lk  736, 
which  AV  renders  ‘  sat  down  to  meat  ’)  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  Alike  for  the  social  outcast  (Lazarus)  and 
for  the  religious  outcasts  (the  Gentiles),  Jesus  holds 
out  as  a  joyful  prospect  the  thought  of  sitting 
down  with  Abraham  at  a  heavenly  banqueting- 
table.  The  conception  of  Paradise,  moreover, 
under  the  figure  of  a  feast,  is  specially  appropriate, 
because  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  earthly 
condition  of  Lazarus  as  a  starving  beggar  (v.21), 
just  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  reversal  in 
the  positions  of  the  two  men  that  Dives,  who  on 
earth  had  ‘fared  sumptuously  every  day’  (v.19), 
should  now  lack  even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
burning  tongue  (v.24). 

4.  The  only  passage  that  remains  is  Jn  l18,  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  described  as  ‘the  only-begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.’  In  this 
case  the  image  of  neighbours  at  a  feast  seems  quite 
inappropriate,  though  some  have  suggested  it ;  and 
it  is  in  every  way  more  suitable,  in  view  of  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Prologue  no  less  than  the 
language  of  the  immediate  context,  to  take  ‘  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  ’  in  that  closer  and  more 
tender  meaning  in  which  in  the  OT  the  expression 
is  used  to  describe,  whether  literally  or  figuratively, 
the  relation  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  (Dt  136),  or 
of  a  child  to  his  father  (Nu  ll12)  or  mother  (1  K 
1719).  This  beautiful  term  of  human  affection  is 
employed  here  to  denote  the  intimate  fellowship  of 
perfect  love  which  exists  between  God  and  His  Son. 
Some  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
phrase  in  the  original  is  eh  rbv  koXitov,  literally, 
‘into  the  bosom.’  Meyer  insists  on  giving  to  eh 
its  ordinary  meaning  of  ‘direction  towards,’  and  so 
recognizes  as  the  prominent  element  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  the  idea  of  having  arrived  at.  He  admits  that 
‘  so  far  as  the  thing  itself  is  concerned,’  the  eh  tov 
kCKttov  of  v.18  does  not  differ  from  the  irpos  tov 
6e6v  of  v.1,  but  maintains  that  in  v.18,  at  all  events, 
the  Evangelist  desires  to  express  the  fullest  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God,  not  before  the  Incarnation,  but 
after  the  Ascension  into  glory.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  description  of  Jesus  Christ  as  eh  tov 
k6\ttov  of  the  Father  would  be  inappropriate,  for 
the  Evangelist  is  in  the  act  of  explaining  how  it 
is  that  the  Only-Begotten  Son  was  made  to  ‘  declare  ’ 
the  Father  while  on  earth  (note  the  aorist  t^rryvaaTo). 
It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  take  wv  as  a  timeless 
present,  and  to  understand  the  author  to  mean 
that  Jesus  had  declared  God  on  earth  because  His 
inherent  relation  to  the  Father,  before  the  Incar¬ 
nation  as  after  the  Exaltation,  was  one  of  being 
‘  in  his  bosom  ’  (cf.  1628  ‘  I  came  out  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world’;  175-(i  ‘the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
xv as  ...  I  manifested  [tipavtpuaa,  aor.]  thy  name’). 
The  els  in  this  case  may  either  simply  be  used  for 
tv,  after  the  fashion  of  the  constructio  prwgnans 
(cf.  Mk  139- 16,  Ac  74  840),  or,  as  Godet  amfiWestcott 
think  {Comm,  in  loc.),  may  point  to  a  relationship 
not  of  simple  contiguity  merely,  but  of  perfect 
communion  realized  through  active  intercourse. 
The  Father’s  bosom  is  not  a  place  but  a  life.  ‘  The 
Son  is  there,  only  because  He  plunges  into  it  by 
His  unceasing  action  ;  it  is  so  with  every  state 
which  consists  in  a  moral  relation’  (Godet,  ib.). 

Literature.— Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.,  s.v.  xoato;  ;  the  Comm,  on 
the  various  passages  ;  Hastings’  DU,  artt.  ‘  Dress,’  *  Abraham’s 
Bosom.’  J.*C.  Lambert. 

BOTTLE. — This  is  the  AV  rendering  (RV  ‘  wine¬ 
skin  ’)  of  dcTA-6 s,  which  denotes  the  tanned  skins  of 
sheep  and  goats  that  are  used  in  the  East  for  hold¬ 
ing  water,  oil,  wine,  and  cheese  (see  art.  ‘  Bottle  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB  i.  311).  In  the  Gospels  the  allusion 
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to  '  bottles  ’  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  question  that 
had  been  addressed  to  Christ  with  regard  to  an  ob¬ 
served  difference  between  His  disciples  and  those  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Pharisees  (Mt  914'17,  Mk 
218'22,  Lk  o33-38).  A  certain  outward  conformity 
was  expected  in  religious  teaching  and  example, 
and  the  absence  of  fasting  among  His  disciples 
seemed  to  create  a  perplexing  and  objectionable 
departure.  The  interview  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  incident  of  Levi’s  feast,  when  Christ’s 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  was  objected  to 
as  lowering  the  standard  of  the  religious  life. 

The  simile  reminds  us  that  the  life  of  institutions 
as  of  individuals  has  a  limit.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
wine-skin  to  have  once  held  and  matured  and  pre¬ 
served  its  new  wine.  The  attempt  to  repeat  the 
act  of  filling  and  distension  involves  the  loss  of 
both  the  wine  and  the  vessel  which  holds  it.  The 
most  venerated  form  was  once  an  innovation  on 
what  preceded  it,  and  by  -  the  operation  of  the 
same  law  a  fresh  expansive  force  will  again  alter 
external  conditions  and  create  new  conformities. 
Christ  claims  the  entire  devotion  of  His  disciples, 
and  while  the  fasting  that  was  lai’gely  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  past  was  suspended  during  His 
presence,  it  would  receive  in  days  to  come  a  fresh 
impulse  from  His  absence. 

The  important  truth  taught  by  the  simile  of  the 
wine-skin  and  its  contents  is  emphasized  by  the 
twofold  fact  that  religious  forces  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pansive  of  all,  and  that  their  receptive  forms  often 
attain  to  a  degree  of  rigidity  which  preserves  the 
outward  shape  after  the  contents  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  fasting, 
the  affinity  of  mind  and  body  that  connects  sorrow 
with  sighing  (Is  3510)  abundantly  authorizes  the 
observance  under  naturally  suitable  circumstances, 
but  fasting  by  statute  has  usually  been  found  to 
be  linked,  both  as  cause  and  effect,  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  segregation  and  asceticism. 

Literature. — Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  295  ff.,  Galilean 
Gospel,  p.  180  ff.  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  The  Human  Race,  p.  190 ff. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BOY  (the  word). — In  the  AV  this  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  nor  indeed  in  NT,  and  only 
three  times  in  OT  (Gn  2527,  J1  3s,  Zee  85).  We 
usually  have  ‘  male  child  ’  for  a  very  young  boy, 
and  ‘  lad  ’  for  an  older  one,  where  ‘  boy 5  would  be 
used  in  modern  English.  And  RV  has  retained 
the  older  use  in  most  cases. 

But  there  is  in  modern  English  an  ambiguous 
use  of  ‘  boy.’  It  sometimes  approximates  to  the 
sense  of  ‘  servant  ’  (cf.  ‘  doctor’s  boy  ’),  and  in  some 
of  our  colonies  is  used  of  a  native  male  servant 
irrespective  of  age.  A  ‘  boy  ’  in  this  sense  may  be 
grey  -  headed.  This  force  of  the  word  made  it 
suitable  as  a  rendering  of  7ra?s  in  certain  cases. 
In  Mt  85'13=Lk  72'10,  the  centurion’s  servant  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  SovXo s  (RVm,  ‘bond- 
servant’)  and  sometimes  as  a  wais  (RVm,  ‘boy’). 
RV  text  keeps  the  AV  ‘  servant  ’  throughout  for 
both  woi'ds.  A  comparison  of  Mt  813  with  Lk  710 
shows  that  the  two  words  apply  to  the  same 
person.  It  is  in  the  centurion’s  own  speech  (Mt 
86_8  =  Lk  77)  that  he  refers  to  the  slave  who  was 
‘precious  unto  him’  (Lk  72  RVm)  by  the  milder 
word.  The  narrative  (except  Mt  813)  uses  SovXos, 
as  the  centurion  himself  does  in  Mt  89,  Lk  78.  The 
variation  is  either  a  natural  simple  touch,  proving 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  highest  art.  See  art.  Servant. 

As  in  the  above  instance  7rcus= SoOXoj,  so  in  the 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  epileptic  child  (Mt 
I714-18,  lyfp  gn-27;  lp  9s7-43)  we  find  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  (not  St.  Mark)  that  vats  can  =  vl6s. 
Here  Mt  1718,  Lk  942  RV  have  ‘boy’  in  the  text, 
for  the  AV  ‘  child.’  Similar  is  the  use  in  Lk  851'54, 
where  rj  ttcus  is  ‘  maiden  ’  and  ‘  maid  ’  in  EV. 
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Except  where  the  context  requires  a  different 
rendering,  irais  is  usually  translated  ‘  servant  ’  in 
both  versions,  and  RV  often  points  out  occurrences 
of  SovXos  by  putting  ‘or  bond-servant’  in  the  margin. 

In  Jn  461  both  versions  have  ‘  son  ’  ( =  ttoas)  where 
RV  had  far  better  have  put  ‘  boy  ’  as  in  the  above 
instance,  keeping  ‘  son  ’  strictly  for  vi6s. 

George  Farmer. 

BOYHOOD  (Jewish).  — So  little  is  recorded  on 
this  subject  in  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  NT  generally, 
that  we  are  dependent  on  other  sources  for  our  facts. 
These  sources  are  chiefly  the  OT,  the  OT  Apocrypha, 
Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  modern  Eastern  life. 
The  first  of  these  authorities  is  too  early,  and  the 
last  two  too  late,  to  justify  us  in  basing  on  them 
any  very  positive  statements  as  to  Jewish  boyhood 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  With  this  caution  they  are 
used  in  the  present  article.  And  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  (1)  that  the  Jewish  life  of  our  period  was  the 
result  of  the  previous  life  of  the  nation ;  (2)  that 
Israel  is  a  nation  of  great  conservatism  in  matters 
of  religion  and  the  home,  although  receptive  of  new 
ideas  ;  (3)  that  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  were 
late  enough  to  be  products  of  an  age  in  which 
Pharisaism,  Hellenism,  and  other  Jewish  views 
met  each  other,  much  as  they  did  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1st  cent.  A.d. 

i.  The  Home. — Boys,  until  their  fifth  year,  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  women,  afterwards  they 
passed  under  the  father’s  control.  We  therefore 
treat  the  period  of  boyhood  as  commencing  at  the 
age  of  five.  Although  no  doubt  many  mothers 
retained  their  influence  after  the  boy’s  childhood, 
it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  quote  Pr  311  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  as  Phillott  does  (Smith’s  DBl  i.  305b). 

The  special  influence  implied  here  is  surely  that  of  the  queen- 
mother  over  an  adult  reigning  king,  which,  according  to  Eastern 
custom,  exceeds  that  of  a  wife.  For  there  may  be  many  wives, 
but  only  one  mother  of  the  sovereign.  The  queen-mother 
( gebirdh )  is  mentioned  1  K  1513,  2  K  1013,  Jer  1348,  and  the  name 
of  the  king’s  mother  is  given  with  emphasis  in  the  account 
of  his  accession  (1  K  1421  152  etc.).  So,  in  David's  lifetime, 
Bathsheba  shows  him  great  outward  respect  (1  K  l18),  but  is 
seated  at  Solomon’s  right  hand  (1  K  219)  when  the  latter  is  king. 
Phillott  also  refers  to  Herod,  i.  136;  Strabo,  xv.  733;  Niebuhr, 
Descript,  p.  24. 

More  to  the  point  is  St.  Paul’s  reference  (2  Ti  l5 
314. 15)  t0  the  example  and  teaching  of  Lois  and 
Eunice,  which  no  doubt  was  only  one  instance  out 
of  many  of  good  maternal  influence.  And  the 
Mosaic  law  placed  the  mother  on  an  equality  with 
the  father  in  her  claim  on  the  obedience  and  love 
of  her  son  (Ex  2117,  Lv  209  etc.).  The  house-mother 
of  such  a  family  as  our  Lord’s  was  neither  so 
ignorant,  so  secluded,  nor  so  debased  as  the  woman 
sometimes  described  by  travellers  in  the  East. 
Judaism  was  not  in  this  respect  the  same  as 
Mohammedanism.  Even  now  we  are  told  that  the 
home  of  the  Syrian  Christian  is  superior  to  that  of 
his  Mohammedan  neighbours.  And  even  among  the 
latter  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  life  of  the  rich.  In  working  and  middle-class 
homes  the  wife  and  mother  takes  her  part,  as  in 
the  West,  in  the  training  of  the  children,  and  in 
necessary  outdoor  business.  The  OT  and  the 
Gospels  show  this.  For  instance,  ‘  women’s  apart¬ 
ments’  are  never  referred  to  in  the  latter.  And 
Christ  apparently  met  the  wife  of  Jairus,  the  wife 
of  Chuza,  Susanna,  Martha  and  Mary,  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother,  and  others,  without  the  obstructive 
conditions  of  zenana  life.  We  lay  stress  on  this, 
because  we  believe  that  views  of  one  side  of  Eastern 
life  are  often  applied  too  widely,  and  because  from 
this  freer,  higher  status  of  woman  in  Israel  there 
followed  her  greater  fitness  for  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  We  believe  that  in  Galilee,  at  least, 
an  almost  Western  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
influences  affecting  Jewish  boyhood. 

The  period  of  boyhood,  as  we  understand  it  for 
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the  purpose  of  this  article,  was  from  the  5th  to  the 
13th  year.  The  legal  ‘coming  of  age’  was  at  13 
for  hoys,  hut  12  or  even  earlier  for  girls.  But 
Schiirer  (HJP  II.  ii.  51  f. )  thinks  that  the  definite 
age  was  fixed  in  post-Talmudic  times,  and  that 
nothing  but  ‘  the  signs  of  approaching  puberty  ’ 
settled  in  earlier  times  whether  a  child  was  bound 
or  not  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  Law.  We 
shall  consider  the  ceremonies  of  this  ‘  coming  of 
age’  later  on.  One  thing  connected  with  this  date 
was  the  power  of  giving  evidence.  Schiirer  quotes 
the  Mishna  ( Nidda  v.  6) :  ‘  When  a  child  is  twelve 
years  and  one  day  old,  his  oaths  are  tested  ;  when 
he  is  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  they  are  valid  with¬ 
out  further  ceremony.’  Here,  for  our  period,  we 
may  compare  the  commentators  on  Jn  921  ‘  He  is  of 
age,  ask  him  ;  he  shall  speak  for  himself.’ 

ii.  Play. — The  few  allusions  in  the  Bible  to 
children’s  games  do  not  allude  specially  to  those  of 
boys.  Zee  85  ‘  The  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full 
of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof,’  is 
quite  general,  and  is  500  years  too  early.  The  use 
of  yeled  (‘boy’)  and  yalcldh  (‘girl’)  even  leaves  a 
vagueness  as  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  But  the 
prophet  no  doubt  based  his  words  on  the  customs 
and  sights  of  his  day,  and  thus  a  fairly  early 
period  of  life  is  meant.  It  is  not  said  that  the  sexes 
were  playing  together,  they  might  be  in  different 
groups.  Nature,  even  in  England,  soon  leads  to 
this,  and  the  early  ripening  of  the  East  must  be 
remembered.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  period  of 
infantile  games,  comes  that  of  sports  practised  by 
each  sex  alone,  and  in  the  case  of  hoys  ‘  manly  ’ 
exercises  soon  follow,  if  practised  at  all.  In  many 
parts  of  the  East  the  climate  is  often  quite  un¬ 
suited  for  the  ‘school-boy’  games  of  Northern 
lands.  The  absence  of  these  is  noticed  by  the 
teachers  of  many  Mission  schools.  But  in  this 
respect  there  must  be  great  differences.  That 
lassitude  which  is  true  of  children  in  Bombay,  for 
instance,  cannot  at  all  seasons  apply  to  those  of 
Nazareth,  which  is  about  1500  feet  above  sea-level. 
A  caution  is  necessary  when  such  excellent  books 
as  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians ,  dealing  chiefly  with 
Cairo,  or  even  works  on  Persia  or  India,  are  used 
not  merely  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  but  to  add  to  the 
descriptions  in  it. 

There  were,  of  course,  in  the  1st  cent.  a.il  athletic 
sports  and  physical  exercises  in  some  of  the  lai'ge 
towns  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  these  were  so  con¬ 
nected  with  Hellenic  immorality  that  they  were 
offensive  to  every  pious  Jew.  They  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  cities  which  had  a  large  heathen 
population,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  gymnasium 
at  Nazareth  or  Hebron.  At  Jerusalem,  during  the 
high  priesthood  of  Jason  (B.C.  173),  a  gymnasium 
was  set  up,  and  ‘  the  very  priests  forsook  their 
service  at  the  altar  and  took  part  in  the  games  of 
the  paliestra’  (Schiirer,  I.  i.  203:  2  Mac  412'14). 
Tiberias,  Jericho,  Tariclueahad  each  a  hippodrome 
or  a  stadium  (Schiirer,  n.  i.  33).  Had  the  exercises 
for  which  these  buildings  were  erected  commended 
themselves  to  the  Jews,  the  older  boys  would  soon 
have  emulated  their  adult  countrymen  as  far  as 
possible,  just  as  English  boys  are  cricketers  and 
footballers  because  Englishmen  are  so.  But 
Judaism  completely  condemned  the  exercises  in 
which  Greeks  and  Romans  delighted.  By  their 
history  as  well  as  by  their  surroundings  and  details 
these  exercises  were  connected  with  heathenism 
and  apostate  Judaism  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  viii.  1).  No 
son  of  pious  Jewish  parents  could  copy  even  the 
innocent  side  of  these  exercises  (Brough,  75,  77). 
See  art.  Games. 

An  older  toy  in  districts  like  Upper  Galilee  or 
the  hill  country  of  Judaea  would  find  much 
physical  exertion  called  for  by  the  contour  of  the 
country.  Almost  every  journey  implied  liill- 
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climbing.  Moreover,  there  were  (and  are)  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine  many  minor  field-sports  prac¬ 
tised,  such  as  the  snaring  of  small  birds,  which 
would  form  a  pastime  for  older  lads.  Skill  in 
slinging  (Jg  201B,  1  S  174",  2  K  3-6,  1  Ch  12a,  Job 
4 1  as  (ao),  ]>r  o6»  [AV,  RVm],  1  Mac  651)  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  early  training  and  practice.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  archery  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  OT.  That  both  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  maintained  in  NT  times  may  he 
believed  from  the  many  references  to  bowmen  and 
slingers  in  Josephus  (BJ,  passim).  But  specific 
references  to  these  arts  as  boyish  exercises  are 
apparently  wanting. 

Young  English  children  play  at  ‘  horses,  ’  ‘  school,’ 
‘  work,’  ‘  mothers,’  etc.,  winch  we  may  call  games  of 
imitation.  The  Talmud  alludes  to  these  ;  and  our 
Lord  noticed  the  little  children  playing  at  mar¬ 
riages  and  funerals  (Mt  ll16-17,  Lk  732).  These 
would  be  played  by  young  children  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  have  a  legend  about 
our  Lord  modelling  birds  out  of  moist  clay  (Syr.  Boyhood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  1,  pseudo-Matthew  27, Thomas  11,  Arabic  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy  36  etc.,  in  P*.  H.  Cowper’s  Apocryphal  Gospels). 
Some  of  these  accounts  describe  our  Lord’s  playmates  as  also 
modelling  objects.  While  we  reject  the  miraculous  statements 
that  our  Lord  endued  these  figures  with  life,  we  may  accept 
the  narratives  as  based  on  actual  childish  games.  It  is  indeed 
said  that  Judaism  would  have  shrunk  from  any  representation 
of  animate  beings  (Schiirer,  n.  i.  p.  36),  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
all  good  Jews  took  a  puritanical,  Pharisaic  view  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Law  ;  and  even  if  the  Judieo-Christian  Apocryphal 
Gospels  are  absolutely  wrong  in  describing  this  modelling  as  a 
specimen  of  our  Lord’s  play  in  childhood,  they  may  be  right  in 
using  it  as  an  element  in  a  picture  of  Palestinian  infancy.  Are 
the  children  of  orthodox  Jews  now  forbidden  the  use  of  dolls  or 
wooden  horses? 

In  PEFSt ,  April  1899,  p.  99,  is  an  account,  with  illustrations, 
of  three  soft  limestone  slabs,  resembling  draught-boards,  found 
in  the  excavations  at  Tell  Zakariya.  One  is  complete,  measur¬ 
ing  23  cm.  x  20  cm.  (about  in.  x  4  in.)  and  7  cm.  thick.  It  is 
ruled  (incised)  so  as  to  form  144  squares  of  irregular  size.  The 
other  two  are  fragments  only.  They  belong  to  the  Greek 
period.  Such  draught-boards  have  also  been  found  at  Gezer 
and  atTell-es-Safi.  Some  have  fewer  squares,  and  clearly  there 
were  various  arrangements  of  the  squares  (PEFSt,  Oct.  1900, 
p.  321 ;  Oct.  1903,  p.  300).  A  collection  of  small  waterworn 
pebbles,  each  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  ivory  card  counter 
and  three  times  as  thick,  was  found  in  the  lower  Jewish  stratum 
at  Gezer*  These  were  either  draught-men,  or  counters  for  cal¬ 
culation  (PEFSt,  Oct.  1903,  p.  300). 

Two  small  draughtsmen  of  green  enamelled  paste  (possibly 
Egyptian),  found  at  Gezer,  are  described  PEFSt ,  Oct.  1903,  p. 
213,  and  pi.  ii.,  figs.  25,  26).  Others  of  pottery  of  local  manu¬ 
facture  have  also  been  discovered. 

iii.  School. — The  majority  of  Jewish  boys  were 
as  unable  to  study  in  the  bUh  ha-Midrash  as  the 
majority  of  our  population  are  to  procure  a  Uni¬ 
versity  training  (Ac  413,  Jn  715-4a,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ac  223  etc. ).  In  any  case  this  higher 
education  belonged  to  an  age  beyond  boyhood. 
Elementary  schools,  however,  existed  at  least 
wherever  there  was  a  synagogue.  In  them  read¬ 
ing  was  certainly  taught ;  and  even  if  Scripture 
was  the  only  text-book,  the  knowledge  thus  ac¬ 
quired  would  avail  in  other  directions.  Writing 
also  was  taught,  probably  as  a  help  to  the  reading 
more  than  for  its  own  sake  (.Jn  86-  8 compared  with 
715  show  that  it  was  an  ‘elementary  subject’). 
Arithmetic,  etc.,  is  not  mentioned  in  our  authori¬ 
ties,  but  some  acquaintance  with  it  is,  of  course, 
a  probable  part  of  the  course.  It  would  be  of 
more  interest  to  know  if  Greek  was  ever  taught 
in  the  synagogue  schools  of  Palestine.  It  must 
have  been  so  necessary  in  the  many  bilingual 
districts.  It  was  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  natives  and  the  Roman  authorities. 

A  training  in  a  foreign  or  in  a  dead  language  is 
always  a  mental  advantage.  Even  if  Greek  were 
not  taught  to  most  Jewish  boys,  Hebrew  was  ;  and 
the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  which  we  know  they 
studied  was  not  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  which 
they  spoke  in  their  homes  (e.g.  Mk  541).  If  only 
the  mother-tongue  was  used,  then  the  Scriptures 
were  read  (or  verbally  taught)  in  a  Targum. 
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According  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  or  synagogue  school  was  called  the  beth 
ha-Sepher,  ‘  house  of  the  book  '  (i.e.  the  Scriptures), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  beth  ha-Midrash  or  beth 
ha-Talm'ud,  theological  colleges  where  the  Rab¬ 
binical  explanations  and  additions  were  taught. 
The  teacher  of  the  school  was  usually  the  hazzcin 
or  servant  of  the  congregation  (Lk  4-° ;  Shabbcith 
i.  3). 

An  elementary  native  Mohammedan  school  at  the  present 
day,  where  the  instruction  is  reading  and  writing  Arabic,  and 
the  study  of  the  Koran,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  probable 
methods.  The  scholars  sit  cross-legged  at  their  teacher's  feet, 
he  being  slightly  above  them  (Lk  246,  Ac  223,  cf.  >jt  51).  The 
letters  are  first  taught  by  tracing  with  a  stick  in  sand.  All 
reading  is  aloud,  and  in  a  kind  of  rhythmical  chant  or  drone. 
Even  in  after  life  the  sacred  Book  is  always  read  aloud,  and 
so  Philip  (Ac  830)  heard  the  eunuch  reading  his  roll  of  Isaiah. 
The  discipline  is  of  the  sternest  kind,  corporal  punishment 
being  freely  used.  Does  a  foundation  of  fact,  or  at  least 
vraixemblance,  lie  beneath  the  legends  of  our  Lord’s  treatment 
by  His  schoolmaster?  (Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  31 ;  Gospel 
of  Thomas  14.  15  ;  ib.  (Latin)  12.  13  etc.).  It  is  noticeable  how 
the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  silently  ignore  all  such  advice  about 
the  training  of  children  as  we  find  in  Pr  1324  19,s  2313,  Sir  301-1-!. 
We  believe  that  Judaism,  like  some  sections  of  Christendom, 
had  read  such  OT  passages  too  literally,  or  applied  them  too 
severely,  and  Eph  6’  is  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

How  far  was  elementary  education  universal 
and  compulsory?  The  Jewish  tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  both  (cf.  Jems.  Kethuboth  viii.  11,  quoted 
in  Schlirer,  II.  ii.  49).  Scliurer  concludes  that 
schools  were  general  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and 
thinks  that  the  tradition  is  by  no  means  incredible 
that  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (1st  cent.), 
enacted  ‘  that  teachers  of  boys  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  town,  and  that  children  of  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  should  be  brought  to  them.’ 
At  least  it  is  possible  that  education  was  fairly 
universal  in  our  Lord’s  day,  within  the  limits 
indicated  above.  See,  further,  art.  Education. 

iv.  Religious  instruction  and  practice. — 
Although  the  school  education  was  on  a  religious 
basis,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  clashed  with  or 
superseded  the  religious  teaching  of  the  home. 
The  responsibility  remained  with  the  parents. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  OT  and  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  which  gives  no  commands  for  for¬ 
mal  religious  instruction  (schools,  tutors,  etc.)  as  in 
later  Judaism.  But  it  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Law  and  OT  generally  that  children  are  to  be 
taught  (cf.  Gn  IS19  (J),  Ps  441  783'6,  Dt  49  67  ll19 
3046)  The  Wisdom  books  imply  parental  teaching 
only  (Pr  1®  21  31  41  71  101  13'  1529  226  2322'-5  2917,  Sir 
3.  T-’s  303  etc.,  also  To  4  and  14,  passim).  We  notice 
in  Ex  1 226fI-  13®  the  direction  that  the  people  were 
to  join  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  Passover  with  the 
feast  itself.  In  Ex  1  j14-16  the  presentation  of  the 
firstborn  is  made  another  opportunity  for  such 
instruction.  It  is  the  fathers  who  have  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  young  Israel  in  their  hands, 
for  other  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  explained  to  the  children  in  like  manner. 
Not  by  catechisms,  reading  lessons,  tasks  learned, 
or  dry  instruction  in  a  school,  but  by  sharing  in 
the  ritual  worship,  with  interest  aroused  for  the 
coming  explanations  offered,  which  were  based  on 
the  history,  were  the  children  taught. 

Many  occasions  presented  themselves  for  such 
teaching  as  arises  from  the  child’s  own  inquiries 
and  interest.  There  were  the  suggestive  little 
rolls  of  parchment  hung  up  in  the  doorway  (the 
mgzfizSth)  and  the  phylacteries  ( tephillin )  worn  on 
the  forehead  and  wrist  (Dt  69  11 20  and  Ex  139- '6, 
Dt  6®  ll’8- 2U).  See  art.  Phylacteries  Another 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction  without  set 
lessons  was  given  by  the  wearing  of  the  fringes 
(zlztth),  Nu  1537"41.  See  art.  Border.  The  feasts 
observed  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue,  and  the 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  also  afforded  opportuni-  I 
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ties  for  oral  and  interesting  instruction  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  Though  Judaism  is  a  ritualistic 
and  ceremonial  religion,  teaching  through  the  eye 
in  a  way  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children, 
the  ritual  and  ceremonies  are  largely  for  the  home. 
The  master  of  the  house,  the  hoy’s  father,  did  and 
does  much  more  than  ‘conduct  family  prayer.’ 
Although  the  Passover  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  and  all  the  sacred 
meal  were  celebrated  in  private  houses  and  family 
circles.  The  outward  forms  of  religion  at  least 
met  the  boy  in  his  home  more  than  they  do  with 
us.  There  were  more  opportunities  for  a  pious 
parent  to  do  the  duty  which  we  have  seen  was 
cast  upon  him  by  the  Law  and  by  the  customs  of 
Israel. 

Moreover,  the  Biblical  history  occupied  the 
place  of  national  history,  of  ballad  poetry,  of 
folk-lore  tales,  and  of  all  that,  in  ages  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  took  the  place  of  our  ‘  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature.’ 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  perhaps  in  most,  Haggadistic  em¬ 
bellishments  were  made  to  the  OT  narratives,  some  of  which 
have  perhaps  crept  into  one  or  both  of  our  present  Biblical  re¬ 
censions,  that  of  Palestine  and  that  of  the  Dispersion.  Ruth  as 
a  scarcely  altered  love-tale  ;  Judith  and  Jonah,  allegorical  fic¬ 
tions  ;  Esther,  especially  in  its  Greek  form,  a  greatly  amplified 
history,  are  instances  of  books  which  we  now  have  in  written 
forms,  but  which  were  once  the  ‘  fireside  stories  ’  (to  use  a 
Western  phrase)  of  many  Jewish  homes.  Here,  rather  than  in 
a  purposeful  foolishness  of  the  Rabbis,  was  probably  the  source 
of  much  that  is  strange  and  bizarre  in  Jewish  literature. 

Who  would  listen  so  attentively  to  the  father 
or  old  grandfather  telling  li is  evening  story  when 
work  was  done  as  the  youn^  boys  and  girls  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  family  circle  ?  The  story-telling 
taste  of  the  East  is  a  well-known  fact  (witness  the 
Arabian  Nights) ;  true  history  and  the  truth  of 
God  were  probably  taught  orally  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  manner. 

Religious  instruction  was  aided  in  two  other 
ways.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  historical 
Psalms  (78.  81.  105.  106.  114)  as  well  as  the  alpha¬ 
betical  ones  (9-10.  25.  34.  37.  111.  112.  119.  145) 
were  well  adapted  for  use  by  young  people,  even 
if  they  were  not  composed  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  those  who  were  to  learn  them 
by  heart.  The  ‘  Hymn  of  the  Fathers’  (Sir  44-50) 
has  apparently  a  similar  object.  It  is  far  too 
long  for  liturgical  use,  of  which  besides  there  is 
no  record. 

And,  lastly,  the  synagogue  services,  with  the 
lections  from  the  Law  (Ac  1521)  and  the  Prophets 
(Lk  417'20,  Ac  1315),  tilled  their  place  in  the  training 
of  a  Jewish  boy.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
likely  that  every  household,  even  every  pious 
household,  possessed  rolls  of  all  the  OT  books. 
There  was  not  perhaps  a  definite  ‘  Canon  ’  in  our 
modern  sense.  More  families  would  possess  the 
*  Law,’  but  expense  would  prevent  even  this  being 
universal.  The  oral  teaching  at  home,  the  reading 
in  school,  and  the  hearing  in  the  synagogue, — all 
had  a  share  in  producing  that  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  Bible  which,  as  we  see  in  the  Gospels,  was 
possessed  even  by  working  men  like  the  fishers  of 
Bethsaida  (Lk  9s4  etc.).  But  the  oral  teaching, 
however  and  wherever  it  had  been  given,  is  clearly 
referred  to  in  Mt  521- 27>  33- 38  (heard  not  read )  17’° 
(hearsay  of  Mai  45- 6).  Our  Lord  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  OT  incidents  (Mt  629  84  1  240- 41- 42  etc.)  as 
to  facts  well  known  by  the  multitudes.  (Do  all 
Mohammedan  families  possess  a  Koran  ?  Yet  they 
know  their  faith).  But  then  He  also  referred  to 
haggaddth  (Mt  8")  and  to  the  OT  Apocrypha  (Lk 
69,  cf.  1  Mac  232*41)  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
contrasted  phrase,  ‘Have  ye  never  read?’  (Mt 
211(i- 42  223'  etc.),  was  said  to  the  religious  leaders, 
who  would  have  more  advantages  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  study  the  written  Revelation. 
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Up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13  a  Jewish  boy  was 
called  katan  (‘little’)  or  tinok  (cf.  both  words  used 
of  school  children  in  passages  quoted  by  Schiirer, 
II.  ii.  49  ff.). 

The  second  word  is  a  form  of  pi)’  ydnek,  suckling  (p)'  to 
suck),  which  however  is  used  of  schoolboys  in  the  Talmud  ;  and 
this  meaning  has  clearly  been  reached  by  a  language-change 
similar  to  that  by  which  infant  has  come  in  English  law  to 
mean,  in  spite  of  its  etymology,  a  person  who  may  be  twenty 
years  old. 

At  the  age  mentioned  above,  the  Jewish  boy 
became  bound  to  fulfil  the  Law.  He  was  therefore 
called  a  1  son  of  the  Law  ’  (bar-mizvdh),  or  a  *  son  of 
the  Precept,’  and  the  ceremony  in  which  lie  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  community  was  natur¬ 
ally  regarded  as  important  and  interesting.  * 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  of  the  Law  and 
the  Precepts  a  boy  was  bound  to  observe  before 
this  ceremony.  Probably  there  was  no  uniformity. 
The  practice  for  sons  of  Pharisees  is  naturally  the 
one  recorded  for  us,  rather  than  the  popular  one. 
And  probably  also  the  exact  period  when  the 
fullest  obligations  fell  on  the  boy  was  not  fixed  at 
first,  but  was  settled  individually  (as  Schiirer 
suggests)  by  the  appearance  of  signs  of  approach¬ 
ing  manhood.  We  must  remember  that  Orientals 
attain  physical  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 
we  do. 

Later  on,  when  the  age  of  13  was  fixed,  the  Rabbis  found 
support  for  it,  or  rather  for  that  of  12.  At  that  age  Moses  was 
said  to  have  left  the  house  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter  (but  cf.  Ex 
2U  with  Ac  723).  They  taught  that  Samuel  was  12  when  he 
began  to  prophesy  (1  S  l24  is  followed  by  249-  21,  implying  an 
interval  of  some  years  before  34,  at  which  time  Samuel  was  old 
enough  to  open  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  345.  The 
age  is  also  stated  by  Jos.  Ant.  V.  x.  4).  Solomon  was  (absurdly 
enough)  said  to  have  been  12  years  old  when  he  gave  his  judg¬ 
ment  (1  K  316-21).  The  only  instance  which  was  not  entirely 
founded  on  conjecture  or  tradition  is  that  of  Josiah’s  age  when 
he  carried  out  his  reform,  2  Ch  343  (not  in  2  K  22s).  These 
instances  all  look  like  attempts  to  date  the  origin  of  the 
Rabbinical  rule  further  back  into  OT  times. 

According  to  modern  rule,  the  boy  must  be  13  years  old  and 
a  day.  He  is  then  presented  in  the  synagogue  on  a  Sabbath, 
called  ‘  the  Sabbath  of  Phylacteries  ’  ( tephillin )  because  the  boy 
is  then  invested  with  them,  and  wears  them  in  prayer,  and  is 
bound  to  observe  the  feasts  and  fasts.  In  olden  days  the 
obligation  to  attend  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  perhaps  became 
binding  after  this  ceremony.  Women  and  children  were  exempt 
by  the  Law  (‘  all  thy  males,’  Dt  1616).  But  Schiirer  (it.  ii.  51) 
quotes  a  decision  of  the  school  of  Shammai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  ‘child’  (katan)-.  ‘Every  one  who  cannot  yet  ride  on  his 
father’s  shoulders  from  Jerusalem  to  the  temple  mount  ’ ;  while 
the  school  of  Hillel  said  :  ‘  Every  one  who  cannot  yet  go  up  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  temple  mount  led  by  his  father’s  hand.’  We 
think  that  Lk  242  neither  affirms  nor  denies  any  previous  visits 
of  Christ  to  the  temple,  either  annually  or  three  times  a  year. 
The  fact  that  His  life  had  been  in  danger  in  Jud$a(Mt  213.16. 22) 
might  lead  Joseph  and  Mary  to  observe  the  rule  less  strictly 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Perhaps  hoys  who  lived 
at  or  near  Jerusalem  did  more  than  the  provincials.  If  Joseph 
went  up  alone  annually  he  probably  did  as  much  as  most  of  his 
Galilaean  neighbours.  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  certainly  only 
went  up  annually  (usually  at  Pentecost),  if  they  went  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  St.  Paul  had  omitted  many  years 
(Ac  2417),  although  a  strict  observer  himself  of  the  Law. 

In  modern  times  the  Jewish  hoy  reads  (or  rather  sings)  the 
lesson,  and  gives  the  blessing  for  the  first  time  at  the  bar- 
mizvdh  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  his  relatives  and  the  con¬ 
gregation.  It  is  to  his  parents  a  time  of  joy  and  honour,  and 
as  he  intones  the  holy  words,  the  prayers  of  his  pious  friends 
are  offered.  Was  this  reading  by  the  boy  a  custom  in  the  1st 
century?  If  the  ceremony  existed  at  all,  it  probably  was  a  part 
of  it,  and  Lk  416. 17  implies  that  the  Carpenter  had  officiated 
many  times  before.  The  first  occasion  may  well  have  been  at 
the  close  of  boyhood. 

Nowadays  also  the  presiding  Rabbi  usually  gives  an  address 
garnished  with  personal  allusions.  Presents  to  the  boy  from 
his  friends,  and  a  feast  at  the  parents’  house  follow  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Much  in  the  whole  service  may  well  be  ancient,  and 
date  from  before  the  time  of  Christ;  but  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  NT,  Philo,  and  Josephus  on  the  subject  prevents  our  being 
positive  about  it. 

To  those  boys  who  lived  far  from  the  capital  and  temple  the 
periodical  visits  must  have  been  of  great  importance,  apart  from 
their  religious  purpose,  and  if  their  homes  were  in  quiet  villages, 


*  The  expression  bar-mizvah  has  been  found  in  the  Talmud, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  become  used  generally  for  an  adult 
till  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  Schiirer,  ii.  ii.  51,  52  note  38,  and  his 
authorities). 


the  crowds  at  the  feasts  would  arouse  their  keenest  interest. 
They  would  also  see  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  the  noisy  bargain¬ 
ing  of  traders,  and  signs  of  that  imperial  power  which,  however 
it  was  hated,  was  the  great  fact  of  the  time. 

v.  WORK. — Every  well  brought-up  Jewish  boy 
was  taught  an  occupation.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  the  many  warnings  against  idleness  in  the 
Wisdom  books  of  the  OT  (Pr  66,  11  104-26  1  224). 

‘  Abundance  of  idleness  ’  (RV  ‘  prosperous  ease  ’)  is 
noted  in  Ezk  164M  as  a  cause  and  concomitant  of 
sin,  and  the  Rabbis  appear  to  have  realized  the 
truth  about  the  usefulness  of  manual  labour  to 
much  the  same  extent  as  did  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  Western  monasticism.  Rabban  Gam¬ 
aliel  ill.,  son  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  said  :  ‘  For 
exertion  in  both  (the  study  of  the  Law  and  labour) 
keeps  from  sin.  The  study  of  the  Law  without 
employment  in  business  must  at  last  be  interrupted, 
and  brings  transgression  after  it’  (Aboth  ii.  2; 
Schiirer,  II.  i.  318,  §  25).  Another  said  :  ‘  He  who 
teaches  not  his  son  a  trade  teaches  him  to  be  a 
thief.’ 

St.  Paul’s  father  was  wealthy  enough  to  give 
him  a  good  Greek  education  at  Tarsus  (probably) 
and  a  Rabbinical  one  at  Jerusalem.  His  wealth 
is  also  implied  in  Pli  37- 8,  if  that  passage  refers, 
as  some  commentators  think,  to  St.  Paul's  being 
disinherited  for  his  Christianity.  His  private 
means  somehow  disappeared,  so  that  he  had  to 
depend  either  on  the  contributions  of  others  or  on 
his  labour.  But  he  had  a  trade  to  fall  back  upon 
(Ac  183,  1  Th  29,  2  Th  38).  And  the  warnings 
about  idleness  in  the  NT  were  addressed  by  him 
to  Gentile  Churches,  rather  than  by  him  or  other 
Apostles  to  Jewish  converts  (Eph  428,  2  Th  310‘12). 
Our  Lord  was  not  only  the  carpenter’s  son,  but  the 
carpenter  (Mk  63) ;  and  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
ploughs  and  yokes  having  been  made  by  Him 
(Trypho,  88).  But  His  earthly  condition  was  not 
wealthy  ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Aquila  (Ac  18s),  as  it  probably  was  with  the  fisher- 
Apostles  of  Galilee.  See,  further,  artt.  Trades, 
Work. 

Literature.  —  J.  Brough,  The  Early  Life  of  Our  Lord, 
London,  Murray,  1897  (a  full,  well-arranged  and  useful  compila¬ 
tion,  but  needing  careful  testing,  as  authorities  divided  by 
many  centuries  are  used  in  the  same  paragraph  without  a  word 
of  caution) ;  F.  Delitzsch,  A  rtizan  Life  in  Nazareth  ;  Schiirer, 
GJV 3  [Eng.  tr.  HJ  B ]  passim;  Lightfoot,  ilor.  Heb.  et  Tal¬ 
mud.;  Schwab,  Le  Talmud  de  Jerusalem;  Joseph  Simon, 
L'  Education,  etc.,  chez  les  anciens  Juifs  ;  the  ‘  Lives  of  Christ’ 
by  Edersheim,  Didon,  Farrar,  Keim,  Geikie,  etc.  (the  remark  on 
Brough’s  work  applies  to  some  of  these  also);  the  relevant 
articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias ;  Keil, 
Biblical  Archaeology,  ii.  175  ff.  §111;  the  Heb.  Archdol.  of 
Nowack  and  of  Benzinger,  s.v.  ‘  Familie.’ 

Much  ‘  local  colour  ’  is  to  be  gained  from  the  works  of  travel¬ 
lers  in  Palestine — Kitto,  Tristram,  Robinson,  etc.,  and  from  the 
issues  of  the  PEFSt.  GEORGE  FARMER. 

BOYHOOD  OF  JESUS.— 1.  The  Biblical  data.— 
The  preceding  article  expresses  the  present  writer’s 
ideas  as  to  religious  training,  education,  and 
recreation  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  except  by  inference.  The  complete 
absence  of  haggdddth,  i.e.  such  religious  fiction  as 
we  find  in  the  Talmud,  from  our  Lord’s  teaching, 
implies  either  want  of  training  in  it,  or  positive 
rejection  of  it.  But  Christ  acquired  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  of  some 
books  outside  the  Palestinian  canon,  that  the 
teachers  in  the  temple  ‘  were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answers’  (Lk  247).  We  do  not 
doubt  that  Scribism  and  Rabbinism  had  begun,  and 
had  a  considerable  following.  But  we  doubt  if  it 
bad  made  such  progress  that  a  good  Israelite  in  the 
provinces,  living  in  private  life,  was  bound  to  live 
and  to  order  his  household  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  and  enforced  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
in  the  next  and  following  centuries  after  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  Jewish  war  with  Rome.  Then,  by 
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political  necessity,  the  ‘  traditions’  of  a  sect  became 
the  life  of  a  nation.  Perhaps,  also,  Christianity 
took  out  of  Judaism  those  pious  souls  who  were 
‘  zealous  of  the  law,’  but  not  necessarily  so  of  the 
‘  traditions,’  and  there  were  left  only  those  leaders 
and  followers  whose  sayings  supply  us  with  the 
picture  of  2nd  century  Judaism  (cf.  Schiirer, 
11 JP  II.  i.  §  25,  ‘Scribism’ — especially  pp.  365- 
379).  Yet  it  must  he  admitted,  in  favour  of  a 
contrary  view,  that  Peter  at  least  was  guided  by 
some  rules  which  went  beyond  those  of  the  OT, 
and  which  came  from  the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and 
Rabbis  (Ac  102s;  Cal  21- — eating  with  non-Jews). 
Rut  if  any  pious  persons  and  households  were  as 
yet  free  from  the  Rabbinical  ‘  yoke  of  bondage’ 
(Gal  51),  surely  that  freedom  was  to  be  found  in  the 
household  of  Nazareth.  A  protest  is  needed,  be¬ 
cause  some  writers  illustrate  (?)  Christ’s  early  life 
entirely  by  Rabbinical  rules.  The  many  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Jewish  books  which  are  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  all  Jewish  boys  learnt  a  trade  are 
hardly  needed  to  prove  that  Christ  did  so.  Apart 
from  Mk  6:i  (the  only  passage  in  which  He  is  called 
6  t£ktwv,  and  not  merely  6  rod  t^ktovos  vi6s),  common 
sense  would  teach  us  that  He  who  deigned  to  live 
in  a  carpenter’s  household,  under  real  human  con¬ 
ditions,  in  His  youth,  would  help  Joseph,  and 
learn  the  art  he  practised.  This  is  implied  in  His 
subjection  to  Joseph  (Lk261).  Perhaps  the  parable 
of  the  Mote  (chip  or  splinter)  and  Beam  (Mt  73'8) 
derives  its  outward  form  from  the  work  of  His 
youth  (cf.  Justin  Martyr,  c.  Tryphon.  88). 

During  the  stay  at  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  settled  after  their  return  from  Egypt  (Mt  223), 
the  Babe  (t6  f. iptcpos ,  Lk  218)  passed  into  the  stage  of 
young  boyhood.  He  grew  in  bodily  height  (pviave, 
Lk  240)  and  in  bodily  strength  (^/cparaioOro,  Lk  24U). 
The  omission  of  tf-reiytan  in  this  verse  by  NBDL 
Vulg.  and  most  erit.  edd.  takes  away  any  ground 
for  discussing  its  meaning.  The  next  words  ir\ripo6- 
ixevov  crotpias  (or  ao^iq.)  imply  a  gradual,  progressive 
filling.*  What  does  ‘wisdom’  mean?  Just  as 
any  manifestation  of  1  supernatural  ’  power  was  out 
of  place  in  this  stage  of  our  Lord’s  life,  so  would 
have  been  any  such  manifestation  of  knowledge, 
of  adult  acquirements,  of  power  to  instruct  others, 
or  of  any  other  form  of  ‘  wisdom  ’  which  was  clearly 
unsuitable  to  His  age.  He  was  the  perfect  child, 
with  the  perfection  suited  for  each  successive  stage 
of  childhood.  And  others  recognized  and  valued 
this,  no  doubt  (cf.  ‘in  favour  .  .  .  with  men,’  Lk 
252).  But  nothing  occurred  in  His  childhood  (or 
'ater,  up  to  the  time  of  His  beginning  His  ministry) 
to  prevent  His  neighbours  being  astonished  when 
His  work  began,  and  wondering  at  His  words  and 
works,  which  clearly  were  new  to  them  and  unex¬ 
pected  by  them  (Mk  l27  212  62‘°  etc. ). 

Had  it  been  found  that  He  knew  all  human 
knowledge  (e.g.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic)  with¬ 
out  any  instruction,  there  would  have  been  a 
contradiction  to  the  above  facts.  The  <xo0ta  then 
was  (as  we  should  expect  in  this  Hebraistic  pas¬ 
sage)  the  opposite  to  ‘  folly  ’  in  the  OT  sense.  As 
each  fresh  experience  of  life,  each  external  diffi¬ 
culty  (perhaps  temptation)  from  His  environment 
came  on,  pari  passu,  with  His  growth,  there  was 
heavenly  wisdom  to  meet  it.  Tact,  gentleness, 
veracity,  the  ‘  soft  answer,’  were  the  sort  of  things 
which  distinguished  Him  from  other  lads,  and  not 
miraculous  knowledge,  or  miraculous  power  such 
as  is  described  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

‘And  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.’  God’s 
favour  was  clearly  upon  Him,  as  had  been  foretold 
in  Is  1 12- 3.  Men  noticed  (Jn  l14)  that  He  was  full 
of  grace  and  truth.  But  we  must  remember  that 

*  The  reading  is  doubtful.  Treg.  and  WH  prefer  ropicc,  and 
Lachmann  gave  it  in  his  margin,  supported  by  N'-BL  pi;  and 
this,  as  the  more  unusual  construction,  may  be  right. 
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it  was  a  gift  to  His  human  nature,  and  therefore 
words  are  used  which  are  used  of  His  brethren 
[e.g.  Ac  6s  1,Te<pavos  8£  -rr\r)p-qs  X“/31T0S)-  At  the  end 
of  the  next  section  St.  Luke  (252)  tells  how  He 
progressed  in  favour  (xapis)  also  with  men. 

'And  his  paYents  ivent,  every  year  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover’  (Lk  241).  From  our 
Lord’s  own  presence  at  other  feasts,  both  of  Divine 
and  human  appointment,  and  from  the  large 
crowds  at  them,  we  are  led  to  reject  the  idea  that 
pious  Jews  at  this  time  went  to  Jerusalem  only  for 
the  Passover.  No  doubt  the  greatest  attendance 
was  at  that  feast,  and  those  who  could  attend  only 
one  probably  chose  it.  Jews  resident  outside  the 
Holy  Land  seem,  probably  on  account  of  the  more 
favourable  season  for  travelling,  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  Pentecost  (Ac  21_n  1821  2UJ8  2127  24ls,  1  Co 
168).  We  think  it  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  sentence  are  oi  yovets. 
Joseph  may  have  gone  at  other  seasons  :  at  this 
season  Mary  usually  (eiropehovro,  imperfect  of 
‘habit’)  accompanied  him.  Women  were  not 
hound  to  attend  any  feast  (Dt  16ls  ‘  all  thy  males  ’). 
Jn  72-s-iu  ghow  that  the  ‘brethren  of  the  Lord’ 
attended  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  may  be 
an  indication  of  what  Joseph’s  custom  was.  But 
if  women  went  to  any  one  feast,  it  would  be,  if 
possible,  to  the  Passover,  partly  because  it  was  the 
most  esteemed,  partly  because  the  Supper  (both 
sacrificial  and  social)  was  an  essential  element  in 
it,  and  partly  because  of  the  examples  of  Peninnah 
and  Hannah  (1  S  l3,7-21). 

In  Lk  242  we  are  told  of  Christ  going  with  them, 
being  twelve  years  old.  Does  this  imply  that  He 
had  never  been  with  them  before?  We  doubt  it. 
The  mention  of  His  age  may  be  made  only  in  order 
to  mark  at  what  period  of  His  life  the  incident 
which  follows  occurred.  The  commentators,  etc., 
lay  great  stress  on  His  having  become  a  ‘  son  of 
the  Law’  or  a  ‘son  of  the  Precept,’  and  represent 
this  Passover  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  a  sort  of  ‘  First 
Communion  ’  after  a  sort  of  ‘Confirmation.’  The 
whole  of  the  legislation  about  the  har-mizvah 
dates  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity 
in  a.d.  70  (cf.  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  51  f . ).  There 
may  have  been  earlier  traces  of  it  in  Pharisaic 
Judean  circles.  Besides,  when  a  definite  age  for 
‘full  membership’  of  the  Jewish  community  was 
fixed,  it  was  at  thirteen,  and  not  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  current  views  would  never  have  been 
brought  forward,  but  for  the  assumption  by  the 
elder  Lightfoot  and  others  that  in  this  Talmudic 
rule  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  mention  of  our 
Lord’s  age. 

Moreover,  are  there  any  Biblical  grounds  for 
supposing  that  a  child  of  five,  or  ten,  or  any  other 
age,  might  not  be  present  at  the  Passover,  and  eat 
of  the  Paschal  lamb?  Ex  123- 4  rather  implies  the 
contrary,  for  if  all  children  under  thirteen  were 
excluded,  few  households  would  be  large  enough 
to  consume  a  yearling  lamb.  If  the  custom  of  the 
present  Samaritans  is  any  guide,  it  is  stated  that 
even  little  girls  eat  of  the  lamb  (cf.  J.  E.  H. 
Thomson  in  PEFSt,  1902,  p.  91). 

But  if  it  was  our  Lord’s  first  Passover  (which 
St.  Luke  does  not  say),  we  can  find  another  reason 
than  the  age  He  had  reached  for  the  previous 
omission.  Herod  the  Great  had  tried  to  kill  the 
Child,  Archelaus  was  considered  by  Joseph  to  be 
as  dangerous,  and  therefore  Jesus  was  kept 
out  of  his  dominions.  Now  Archelaus  was  in 
exile;  in  759  A.U.C.  a  Roman  governor  had  been 
appointed  over  Judaea,  and  Roman  law  and  justice, 
however  defective  at  times,  at  least  ensured  safety 
for  the  Boy  who  had  been  sought  for  ten  or  eleven 
years  before  as  an  Infant.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  the  later  Jewish  rule  prevailed  in  Christ’s  day, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  proved ,  either 
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from  St.  Luke’s  words,  or  from  any  contemporary 
or  earlier  source. 

What  did  our  Lord  do  at  Jerusalem?  The 
Biblical  accounts  of  the  Passover  ritual  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  first  or  Egyptian  Passover.  This 
differed  naturally  from  later  ones  in'  some  respects, 
and  in  others  a  difference  had  been  made  by  litur¬ 
gical  regulations.  For  instance,  the  eating  of  the 
lamb  in  a  recumbent  instead  of  a  standing  posture 
was  a  change  (Ex  1211,  1  S  l9  ‘rose  up,’  Lk2214-15 
etc.).  So  were  the  psalms,  the  prayers,  the  bless¬ 
ings,  the  four  cups  of  wine,  and  other  well-known 
customs.  One  of  the  best  popular  accounts  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  is  in  Bickell’s  Messe  und  Pascha, 
of  which  an  English  version  by  Dr.  Skene  has 
appeared.  He  rightly  states  that  our  oldest  source 
is  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  with 
large  additions  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  centuries 
(p.  112  f.  Eng.  tr. ).  Bickell  also  points  out  that 
‘  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  an  actual  offering.  It  was 
slain  in  the  Temple,  its  blood  was  sprinkled  by  the 
priest  on  the  altar,  its  flesh  was  consumed  as  a 
sacrificial  meal.  Therefore,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Temple  service  .  .  .  came 
to  an  end,  it  could  no  longer  be  eaten. 

‘  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Chagiga,  the  meat 
of  a  slain  thank-ofl'ering,  which  was  wont  to  be 
previously  brought  with  the  Passover  Supper.’ 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  ritual  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  written  down  while  it  was  a  ‘  living  rite.’  * 
The  earliest  written  sources  are  based  on  an  oral 
tradition  of  what  had  been  done  a  century  before. 

We  may  reverently  conjecture  our  Lord’s  medi¬ 
tations  as  He  saw  the  lamb  sacrificed,  and  sat  down 
to  the  Feast.  The  death  of  the  lamb  was  a  figure 
of  His  own  death.  The  feast  shadowed  forth  His 
feeding  His  people.  Did  He  as  yet  know  of  His 
destiny?  Perhaps  it  was  beginning  to  unfold 
itself  to  His  human  consciousness  (1)  by  His  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  His  nation’s  religion,  history, 
and  sacred  books ;  (2)  by  His  mother’s  telling  Him 
some  of  the  incidents  of  His  birth  and  infancy ; 
(3)  by  the  inner  unveiling  of  His  Divine  nature 
to  His  human  nature.  We  can  only  conjecture. 
But  His  answer  to  Joseph  and  Mary  (Lk  249)  implies 
some  self-knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  step  in  the 
acquirement  of  that  self  -  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sciousness. 

On  another  point  we  are  on  surer  ground.  At 
the  Paschal  feast  it  was  customary  for  the  youngest 
present  to  ask,  ‘  Why  is  this  night  different  from 
all  other  nights?’  adding  a  mention  of  some  of  the 
ritual  acts.  ‘  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  ’ 
(Ex  1226  137-  8,  Dt  620).  And  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  or  company  replied  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
history  of  the  Exodus,  which  in  later  times  was 
called  the  Eastern  Haggada.  No  doubt  our  Lord 
followed  this  custom,  and  no  doubt  also  Joseph 
gave  the  explanation,  either  in  the  traditional 
words  as  handed  down  to  the  modern  Jews,  or  in 
a  freer,  perhaps  a  fuller  manner  (cf.  Ex  1227  138, 
Dt  621'25  265'9 ;  cf.  Bickell,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  118-120). 
Other  details  of  the  Passover  ritual  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  such  as  the  sop,  the  cups  of  wine,  and 
the  singing  of  the  Great  (or  third  or  final)  Hallel, 
are  vouched  for  by  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper 
given  by  the  Evangelists  and  by  St.  Paul.f  See 
art.  Passover. 

*  Compare  the  usual  view  of  the  earliest  liturgies.  We  will 
not  therefore  dwell  on  the  Jewish  accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
amplifications  of  the  Scriptural  order,  and  still  less  on  modern 
Jewish  use.  But  the  present  Samaritan  customs  (mode  of 
dressing  the  lamb,  the  Bpit  in  form  of  a  cross,  the  mode  of 
roasting,  etc.)  are  very  probably  similar  to  the  Jewish  rites 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Cf.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson  in 
PE FSt,  1902,  Jan.  pp.  82-92,  and  Expos.  Times,  xi.  [1900]  375 
(very  interesting),  and  other  accounts  by  Dean  Stanley,  Mills, 
Petermann,  Vartan,  in  Baedeker’s  Palestine  and  Syria,' etc. 

t  Many  writers  who  mention  the  Great  Hallel  ignore  the 
various  accounts  as  to  the  Psalms  which  composed  it ;  cf. 
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‘  When  they  had  fulfilled  the  days’  (TeXetouravTuv 
rds  Ti/xlpas).  Our  first  impression  is  undoubtedly 
that  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  Feast  (Ex  2315  etc. ) 
are  meant.  We  should  expect  pious  Jews,  like 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  remain  the  whole  time,  not 
because  it  was  a  precept,  but  out  of  devotion. 
‘  It  was  more  laudable  to  remain  the  whole  seven 
days,  especially  on  account  of  the  last  day,  which 
was  a  Feast  Day  ’  (Lightfoot ;  cf.  Ex  1216).  Eders- 
heim  (Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  247) 
argues  that  Joseph  and  Mary  set  out  for  home 
before  the  close  of  the  Feast,  because  the  Talmud 
says  that  '■during  Feasts’  (not  after  them)  ‘the 
members  of  the  Temple  Sanhedrin  came  out  on 
to  the  terrace  and  taught  the  people,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal,’ 
and  he  thinks  that  Christ  was  there.  In  dealing 
with  this  suggestion  we  have  to  notice  the  expres¬ 
sion  TeXeiuaavTUJv  rds  rjpepas  instead  of  the  uis  (tire) 
eir\r)adT)aai'  ai  hptpcu  of  Lk  l23  28  221,  22,  and  tir\r)rxdri 
6  xplo'os  of  Lk  l57.  The  two  words  are  sometimes 
synonymous  in  effect,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  has  been  defined  as  follows:  ‘  reXeiodv  is  to 
complete  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but 
the  thing  or  work  is  reXeioe  ;  it  implies  an  end  or 
object  (reXos)  to  be  looked  forward  to  and  fully 
attained.  irXrjpovv  looks  at  the  quantity  to  be 
done,  not  at  the  end  to  be  reached,  and  so  is  to 
fill  a  thing  full,  so  that  it  lacks  nothing.’  St. 
Luke’s  words  are  therefore  perhaps  compatible  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  having  left  on  the  third  day,  the 
so-called  half  -holiday ,  when  it  was  lawful  to  return 
home,  but  we  prefer  (in  spite  of  Edersheim’s  Tal- 
mudical  argument)  to  think  that  they  ‘  stayed  to 
the  end’  of  the  Feast.  It  might  be  said,  however, 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  earlier  return,  that 
our  Lord’s  staying  behind  was  a  tacit  rebuke, 
especially  if  iv  rots  toD  irarpds  p.ou  (Lk  249)  be  taken 
in  a  local  sense.  St.  Luke’s  use  of  the  simple  ptveiv 
in  the  Gospel  and  Acts  should  be  noted  :  the  com¬ 
pound  occurs  only  here  and  in  Ac  1714  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  :  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  also  used  in 
contrast  to  Paul’s  departure.  St.  Luke,  however, 
does  not  say  that  Jesus  remained  for  any  such 
reason,  nor  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lost  sight  of 
Him  through  any  failure  of  duty.  Popular  books 
add  much  to  the  narrative. 

All  the  pilgrims  used  to  go  to  the  Temple  on  the 
day  of  their  departure,  by  a  rule  possibly  based 
on  1  S  l19.  There  would  be  a  great  crowd,  and  the 
temporary  separation  of  a  family  in  the  colonnades 
and  on  the  steps  would  be  (as  in  great  public 
gatherings  now)  a  natural  occurrence,  causing 
little  alarm.  Possibly  Joseph  and  Mary  joined 
their  fellow-travellers  from  Galilee,  in  the  belief 
that  the  Child,  who  would  know  the  time  and 
point  of  departure,  was  among  the  younger  pil¬ 
grims.  The  little  fear  they  felt  on  the  first  day 
(Lk  244)  rather  supports  the  view  mentioned  above, 
that  it  was  not  Jesus’  first  Passover. 

Our  Lord’s  ‘parents’  (yoveh,  Lk  243 — ‘Joseph  and 
his  mother’  is  a  correction  in  the  interests  of 
orthodox  dogma),  being  ignorant  of  His  having 
stayed  behind,  went  therefore  a  day’s  journey 
towards  home.  As  we  do  not  know  the  route 
they  travelled  by,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
they  went  as  far  as  Beeroth  (Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ,  and  others).  Jericho  is  quite  as  probable 
a  resting-place. 

The  search  among  the  kinsfolk  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  being  in  vain,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  found  Him  ‘after  three  days’  (probably  from 

Bickell,  pp.  126,  127.  They  are  not  justified  in  saying  which 
Psalm  or  Psalms  our  Lord  used.  Ps.  130  has  the  general  sup- 
>ort.  The  Babylonian  Gemara  mentions  Ps  23.  The  114th 
Jsalm,  which  Christian  tradition  (cf.  the  name  of  its  tune, 

‘  Peregrinus ’)  connects  with  the  Passover,  cannot  have  been 
the  one  mentioned  (Mt  20*0),  as  its  use  occurred  before  the  actual 
supper  (Bickell,  p.  i20).  See  art.  IIali.ki.. 
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the  time  of  separation).  We  need  not  inquire 
whether  this  expression  means  ‘on  the  third  day’ 
(fiera  hplpots  rpeis,  cf.  Mk  831  peril  rpets  7]p.tpa s).*  Tile 
search  on  the  road  back  to  and  in  Jerusalem  was  a 
thorough  one  (civa frrovvres).  There  must  have  been 
many  persons  who  could  be  inquired  of  with  safety, 
persons  in  sympathy  with  the  pious  hopes  of  Simeon 
and  Anna  (Lk  226'38),  though  these  had  probably 
passed  away.  It  is  St.  Luke  who  tells  us  (238)  that 
there  was  a  group  of  pious  persons,  who  looked  for 
the  redemption  of  Jerusalem .f  As  this  refers  to 
a  period  only  twelve  years  previous,  Joseph  and 
Mary  could  easily  find  some  of  these  residents  of 
Jerusalem,  even  if  the  connexion  had  not  been 
kept  up  in  the  yearly  Passover  visits  (Lk  241).  We 
think  that  the  reason  for  Joseph  and  Mary  spend¬ 
ing  at  least  a  day  in  Jerusalem  before  going  up  to 
the  Temple,  was  that  they  and  our  Lord  were  well 
known  to  this  group  of  persons,  and  that  they 
thought  of  Him  as  possibly  among  friends  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  just  as  they  had  thought  it  possible  on  the 
first  day  of  the  separation  that  He  was  among 
the  pilgrims. 

Christ  in  the  Temple. — ‘And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  (RVm  ‘  or 
teachers  ’),  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions’  (Lk  246).  By  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Rabbis,  Christ  was  obeying  the 
counsel  of  Ben  Sira  (Sir  634"36),  which  was  possibly 
a  commonplace  piece  of  instruction  in  pious  Israelite 
families. 

‘  Stand  thou  in  the  multitude  of  the  elders  ; 

And  whoso  is  wise,  cleave  thou  unto  him, 

Be  willing  to  listen  to  every  godly  discourse  ; 

And  let  not  the  proverbs  of  understanding  escape  thee. 

If  thou  seest  a  man  of  understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto 
him, 

And  let  thy  foot  wear  out  the  steps  of  his  doors.’ 

A  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  ‘  in  the  midst’  (cv  ptau>).  It  is  usually  thought 
that  Christ  sat,  as  scholars  did,  on  the  floor,  with 
the  Rabbis  on  a  raised  bench  or  divan,  arranged 
perhaps  in  a  semicircle,  iv  rip  peaip  occurs  in  Ac 
47,  where  it  cannot  mean  more  than  ‘  present  in  a 
central  position  where  others  could  see  and  hear,’ 
yet  apart  from  the  members  of  the  court.  Kuinoel 
watered  down  the  expression  here  to  ‘  in  the  same 
room  with  the  teachers.’  It  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  the  Rabbis,  being  struck  by  the 
searching  power  of  the  questions  put  by  Christ, 
and  the  depth  of  knowledge  of  the  Law  which  they 
displayed,  invited  Him  to  take  a  seat  among  them¬ 
selves,  as  a  mark  of  admiration,  as  well  as  for 
more  convenience  in  the  conversation.  If  this 
was  so,  their  action  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  a  British  court  of  justice  where  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor,  or  even  witness,  is  sometimes 
complimented  by  an  invitation  to  ‘  take  a  seat  on 
the  Bench.’  It  is  said  that  members  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  did  sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
admit  an  inquirer  to  the  same  seat  as  themselves. 
It  would  be  a  probable  thing  to  do,  where  the 
youth  of  the  person  made  him,  as  in  this  case, 
liable. to  partial  concealment  among  older  and 
taller  bystanders. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Christ 
disputed  with  tne  Rabbis.  It  is  clear  that  He  in 
nowise  offended  their  prejudices  on  this  occasion. 
All  that  He  said,  although  remarkable  for  His  age, 

*  The  mystical  school  of  interpreters  have  pointed  out  several 
parallels  to  this  period  :  (a)  Bengel  says :  ‘  For  the  same  number 
of  days,  when  He  lay  in  the  grave,  He  was  considered  as  lost  by 
His  disciples  (Lk  2421).’ 

( b )  Another  writer  says  beautifully :  ‘  Seeing  Mary  sigh  for 
three  days  for  her  Divine  Son,  I  see  again  humanity  during  the 
3000  years  of  paganism,  wandering  in  search  of  God.’ 

t  So  RV  with  kB,  etc.,  hut  cf.  AV  and  AVm.  The  Vulgate  has 
the  more  easy  redemptionem  Israel ;  Amiatinus :  Hierusalem, 
and  so  Peshitta. 
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was  suitable  to  it.  The  mode  of  higher  religious 
teaching  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been 
neither  didactic  nor  catechetical,  but  by  mutual 
interrogation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 
Hence  the  freedom  used  by  the  disciples  and  others 
in  questioning  their  Teacher.  Christ  answered 
some  questions  and  put  others,  no  doubt  with  all 
marks  of  respect  to  those  who  *  sat  in  Moses’  seat  ’ 
(Mt  232). 

What  led  to  Christ’s  desire  to  interview  the 
Rabbis  at  all,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  His 
questions?  We  can  understand  His  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  recently  celebrated  Feast,  its  history 
and  its  meaning.  Or,  building  on  His  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  on 
the  current  Messianic  hopes.  He  might  desire  to 
learn  from  the  Rabbis  about  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Questions  such  as  those  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Mt  24-6,  Mk  9n,  Jn  742  would  be  raised 
and  would  interest  Him.  Lk  20-2- 28'33,  Mk  102 
give  us  other  authentic  instances  of  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  age.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  suggested  that  on  the  journey  up 
to  Jerusalem,  Mary  for  the  first  time  told  Him  the 
story  of  His  birth,  of  the  messages  of  the  angels, 
of  the  Magi,  of  Simeon,  of  Anna,  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  of  the  dreams  of  Joseph.  It  would  be 
an  overpowering  revelation,  for  which,  however, 
as  an  exceptional,  though  true  child,  He  would  be 
ready. 

We  are  in  the  realm  of  pure  conjecture,  but 
certainly  it  might  be  God’s  way  of  revealing  to 
the  Divine  Child  a  part  of  the  truth  about  that 
Child’s  nature  and  mission.  That  to  Him,  as  to 
the  Church,  to  the  world,  and  to  each  of  us,  the 
truth  should  come  ‘  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners’  (He  l1)  is  a  conceivable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  probable  theory.  And  such  a 
revelation,  falling  on  an  unusually  gifted  soul 
(Lk  240),  on  a  soul  infinitely  more  receptive, 
because  of  its  sinlessness  (Wis  722-  23  etc.),  than  any 
other  soul  could  be,  would  quicken  into  energy 
His  whole  life.  If  this  were  so,  we  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  exposition  of  our  Lord’s  desires,  an  adequate 
explanation  of  His  action. 

‘All  that  heard  him  were  amazed  (AV  astonished) 
at  his  understanding  and  his  answers  ’  (Lk  247). 
As,  later  on,  ‘never  man  so  spake’  (Jn  746),  so  now, 
never  child  so  spake.  Yet  as  in  the  later  case 
there  was  nothing  contrary  to  true  manhood,  so 
now  we  ought  not  to  think  of  anything  contrary 
to  true  boyhood.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while 
AV  has  ‘  astonished  ’  for  the  feeling  of  the  by¬ 
standers  (247  i^laravro)  and  ‘  amazed  ’  for  that  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (248  e^eirXaypaav),  RV  simply 
reverses  the  terms.  The  former  word  is  often 
rendered  ‘beside  himself,’  ‘beside  themselves,’  but 
it  is  difficult  to  express  in  English  the  difference 
between  the  two  verbs.*  See  artt.  Amazement, 
Astonishment. 

In  spite  of  the  assembly  of  *  grave  and  reverend 
signiors,’  Mary’s  feelings  were  at  once  vented  in 
audible  address  (elire)  to  her  Son:  ‘Child!  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing  !  ’  Her  trouble 
overpowered  her  amazement.  No  doubt  they  were 
proud  of  Him  in  their  hearts,  but  Mary  thought  it 
necessary  mildly  to  chide  Him  for  having  caused 
them  so  much  anxiety.  We  say  ‘chide’  as  the 
nearest  expression  of  our  thought,  but  few  parents 
in  the  East  or  anywhere  else  would  speak  of  what 

*  For  ib<rr&v*,,  cf.  Mt  1223,  Mk  212  321  542  651,  Lk  8=6  2422,  Ac, 
27. 12  89. 11. 13  921  1045  1216,  2  Go  613  ;  and  for  Mt  728 

1354  1925  2223,  Mk  122  62  737  1  026  1118,  nk  432  943,  Ac  1312.  The 
context  sometimes  offers  no  reason  for  the  choice  of  one  word 
rather  than  the  other.  The  latter  one  may  be  the  weaker  of 
the  two ;  in  Mt  1925,  Mk  1026  737  it  needs  an  adverb  to  strengthen 
it.  Etymological  arguments  cannot  be  pressed  with  regard  to 
the  popular  Greek  of  the  1st  century. 
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they  deemed  to  be  a  child’s  error  so  courteously 
and  with  such  an  absence  of  ‘temper.’  We  notice 
t  hat  it  was  Mary  who  spoke,  and  this  may  possibly 
be  urged  as  a  point  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  view 
of  the  ‘Virgin  Birth.’  If  Joseph  had  been  the 
natural  father  of  Christ,  he  would  have  spoken  to 
a  son  of  that  age,  at  least  in  addition  to  the 
mother.  His  silence  seems  to  us  to  balance  such 
expressions  as  ‘thy  father  and  I,’  or  ‘his  parents.’* 
Mary  joined  Joseph  with  herself  not  only  in  her 
account  of  the  continuous  careful  seeking  (e^- 
Tovfiev),  but  also  in  her  sorrow. f 

We  now  come  to  our  Lord’s  reply,  which  is  a 
veritable  crux  interjoretum.  There  is  no  variant  in 
the  Greek  (T(  Sri  ffTfreirt  fie  ;  ouk  rjSeire  oti  tv  toIs  rod 
irarpos  /iov  Set  eTval  fie  ;).  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  words  were  a  reminder  (with  a  slight  touch 
of  rehuke)  that  Joseph  was  not  His  father  (cf.  6  iraTTfp 
aov  Kayui,  248),  and  that  in  any  case  the  claims  of  His 
Divine  Father  were  paramount.  The  principal  in¬ 
terpretations  of  ev  rols  rod  ir arpis  fiov  are  :  (a)  ‘  in  my 
Father’s  house’ ;  (b)  ‘about  my  Father’s  business’ ; 
(c)  ‘among  my  Father’s  servants  and  friends’ ;  (d) 
combinations  of  («)  or  (b)  implying  an  intended 
vagueness.  The  V ulg.  is  in  his  qucepatris  mei  sunt ; 
the  Pesh.  supports  (a)  ‘  in  my  Father’s  house,’  having 

.  i.sj  [But  does  not  beth  support  (c)  as 

0  * 

much?;  cf.  1  S  230  etc.,  i.e.  by  Semitic  idiom 
‘  house  ’  (as  in  English)  may  mean  family,  con¬ 
nexions]. 

In  favour  of  (a)  is  the  circumstance  that  ra  nvos, 
which  strictly  means  ‘  that  which  is  a  person’s 
property,’  came  to  be  used  specially  of  his  house, 
the  word  ‘  house  ’  being  omitted.  Field  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  compare  the  colloquialism  ‘  I  am  going  to 
my  father’s.’  In  profane  Greek  cf.  Herod,  i.  Ill,  ev 
Apirayou :  Philostratus,  Vita  Apollon,  ii.  28,  ev  tou 
IScuTihlm :  Lucian,  Philop.  tv  TAavAov :  and  many 
other  cases  where  obcos  or  rather  oiKij/xara  is  to  be 
understood.  L.  Bos,  who  collected  many  of  these 
instances  in  his  work  on  Greek  Ellipses,  held 
strongly  that  irpayfiamv  (‘business’)  tvas  not  the 
word  to  be  supplied  here.  He  gave  (p.  193)  the 
same  explanation  of  Jn  ln  ( 1633  1927)  and  Ac  216, 
but  in  these  we  find  ra  'CSia.  In  the  LXX,  cf.  Est  79 
Kai  wpdiorai  tv  roh  ’ A/iav  £v\ov,  k.t.\.  :  Gn  4151  where 
■7 ravrviv  tCjv  tov  Trarpos  fiov  represents  the  MT  ‘  all 
my  father’s  house,’  and  Job  1819.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supporters  of  (a)  say  that  no  example 
has  been  produced  in  Biblical  or  profane  Greek 
for  ‘  to  be  about  a  person’s  business  ’  as  a  render¬ 
ing  of  eTvcu  tv  rots  rtvo s,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
tv  toutois  taffi  (1  Ti  41S)  approaches  it  closely. 
Origen,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and 
Euthymius  show  a  chain  of  commentators,  ex¬ 
plaining  a  passage  in  their  oion  language,  who  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  ‘house.’  Sir  42lu  tv  to  is  xaTpisoXs 
avTT)s  (Vulg.  in  paternis  suis)  also  seems  to  support 
it. 

Against  this,  and  in  favour  of  ( b ),  it  has  been 
said  that  Christ  did  not  mean  to  say  ‘  I  could  not 
return,  I  was  in  the  Temple  of  God,’  but  ‘  My 
Father’s  business  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
Me.’  It  is  also  said  that  ‘  the  necessity  of  our 

*  Where  did  Alford  find  ground  for  saying,  ‘  Up  to  this  time 
Joseph  had  been  so  called  (‘  father’)  by  the  holy  Child  Himself, 
but  from  this  time  never’  ?  It  maybe  so,  hut  it  is  not  recorded. 

f  «Sv»ocirSai  occurs  four  times  in  Luke  (here,  1624.  25,  Ac  2038) 
and  nowhere  else  in  NT.  ‘Sorrowing’  (AV  and  RV)  does  not 
seem  strong  enough.  ‘With  intense  anguish’  is  rather  the 
meaning.  Farrar  (St.  Luke)  suggests  ‘with  aching  hearts.’ 
In  Lk  1624. 25  a  Vhas  ‘to  be  tormented,’ hut  RV  ‘to  be  in  anguish,’ 
of  ohe  sufferings  of  the  rich  man  in  Hades.  In  Ac  ‘iO38  ex¬ 
presses  the  grief  of  the  Ephesian  elders  at  parting  with  St. 
Paul.  The  word  used  in  the  Peshitta  here,  is  used  for  crrwoxuP‘i 
in  Ro  2#.  As  iiuvxirOxi  is  frequent  in  Galen,  Aretseus,  and 
Hippocrates,  it  may  he  one  of  St.  Luke’s  medical  words.  We 
are  reminded  by  it  of  that  later  poignant  sorrow,  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  ‘Stabat  Mater.’  She  felt  already  the  ‘sharp  and 
piercing  sword.’ 
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Lord’s  being  in  Ilis  Father’s  house  could  hardly  be 
intended  by  Him  as  absolutely  regulating  all  His 
movements,  and  determining  where  He  should  be 
found,  seeing  that  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  in  question  before  He  withdrew  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  from  that  house,  and  spent  the  next 
eighteen  years  substantially  away  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  claim  to  be  engaged  in  His 
Father’s  concerns  had  doubtless  both  frequently 
been  alleged  explicitly  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  His  previous  home  life,  and  continued  to  be  so 
during  the  subsequent  periods  of  His  eighteen 
years’  subjection  to  the  parental  rule  ;  His  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  that  claim  being  in  nowise  intermitted 
by  His  withdrawal  with  His  parents  from  His 
Father’s  house.  Intimations  of  a  more  general 
kind  seem  ‘  easily  capable  of  being  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  inspired  narrative,  which  increase 
the  probability  that  the  AV,  rather  than  the  RV, 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist  ’  (Dr.  R. 
E.  Wallis).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘my  Father’s  house’  occurs  in  Jn  21S  in 
plain  terms. 

In  favour  of  (c)  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Jul. 
Doderlein  (Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  deutsche  Theologie, 
1892,  i.  204):  ‘“In  My  Father’s  house”  is  not 
correct :  Christ  soon  leaves  the  Temple.  “  Busi¬ 
ness  ”  is  little  better.  .  ,  .  Joseph  and  Mary  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  understand  that 
their  child  had  special  work  to  do  for  God’s  king¬ 
dom’  (i.e.  at  that  age).  .  .  .  ‘Had  they  sought 
Him  among  the  good,  they  would  not  have  needed 
to  seek  long.  Instead  of  this,  they  sought  Him  tv 
to  is  crvyyevtaiv  Kai  toIs  yvw<jTois,  who  afterwards 
tried  to  cast  Him  down  from  the  hill  (428-59),  and 
therefore  even  then  would  converse  little  about 
God’s  word :  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  to  be 
found  tv  toIs  too  iraTpbs  fiov,  who  held  the  office  of 
the  Word  (Mt  232),  and  as  such  gladly  listened  to 
His  eager  questions  .  .  .  the  masculine,  so  to 
speak,  has  the  first  claim  on  the  rots,  which  is 
formed  from  oi,  not  from  ra.  There  is  no  mention 
of  things  in  the  context.  ...  In  Ro  121B  Luther, 
AV  and  RVm  give  the  masculine,  “them  of  low 
estate.”  1  Co  12s  1528,  Col  311  iravra  tv  tS.ctiv  = 
“all  things  in  all  men,”  not  “all  things  in  all 
things.”  In  Lk  244  no  one  would  render  tv  rots 
yvwo-Tois,  “in  the  known  places.”  Again  the  fie 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase  seems  to  be  antithetical 
and  emphatic.  “  Among  those  of  My  Father  must 
/not  be?”  .  .  .  Not  in  what  place,  but  in  what 
company  He  must  be,  the  anxious  ones  are  able 
to  learn  once  for  all  .  .  .  “where  men  speak  of 
God,  I  shall  surely  be  found’”  (cf.  a  review  in 
The  Thinker,  1893,  iii.  171  11’.).  We  think  this 
explanation  deserves  more  consideration  than  it 
has  received. 

The  syncretic  combination  of  (a)  and  (b),  as,  e.g., 
by  Alford  and  others,  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  present  writer.  Finally,  we  should  not  forget 
that  this  conversation  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
ones  in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  held  in  Aramaic 
and  not  in  Greek.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  not 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  analogies  quoted 
above  on  various  sides  of  the  question.  Even  the 
Greek  of  these  two  chapters,  as  we  have  it,  is  noted 
as  Semitic  in  style,  not  in  St.  Luke’s  classical 
manner  (except,  of  course,  l1"3).  The  Pesh.,  as  we 
noticed  above,  supports  (a).  The  Sinaitic  palim¬ 
psest  has  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that  l  must  be  with  my 
Father?’  (Expos.  Times,  xii.  [1901]  p.  206).* 

Joseph  and  Mary  ‘  understood  not  the  saying 
which  he  spake  unto  them  ’  (Lk  280).  Therefore  He 

*  Besides  the  works  quoted  above,  the  reader  should  consult 
Field’s  Otium  Norvicense,  Pars  Tertia  ;  Expository  Times,  x.  484 ; 
Farrar,  St.  Luke  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  368,  309  (in 
which  lie  abandons  the  view  taken  in  Life  of  Christ,  i.  78);  and 
most  reviews  and  criticisms  on  the  Revised  NT  generally. 
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had  not  learned  this  from  them,  nor  from  other 
teachers,  nor  had  He  previously  spoken  much,  if 
at  all,  of  the  Father.  Their  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  not  the  literal  question  of  grammar  which 
troubles  us.  It  was  that  they  did  not  so  realize 
the  spiritual  force  of  His  saying  (oh  awy/cav  to 
PVP-0-)- 

Although  Joseph  and  Mary  understood  neither 
His  words,  nor  His  actions,  nor  Himself,  and 
although  His  words  and  actions  show  that  He  now 
knew  more  than  He  had  done  of  His  Father,  of 
Himself  and  of  His  mission,  yet  ‘  He  went  down 
with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth  and  was  subject 
unto  them.’  As  W.  It.  Nicoll  says:  ‘He  went 
their  messages,  did  their  work,  humbled  Himself, 
as  if  this  episode  at  Jerusalem  had  never  been’ 
(The  Incarnate  Saviour,  p.  41).  The  twelve  years 
of  hidden  life  were  followed  by  another  eighteen 
years  of  retirement.  Even  Nathanael,  living  at 
Cana,  a  few  miles  off,  had  not  lieai'd  of  Him  (Jn 
l46-  47).  We  may  be  sure  that  He  who  would  ‘  fulfil 
all  righteousness’  (Mt  315)  did  not  omit  the  yearly 
attendance  at  the  Passover,  and  other  feasts.  He 
had  at  least  to  lead  the  life  of  example  to  His 
family  and  to  His  fellow-townsmen.  Although 
we  do  not  think  that  He  or  His  were  bound  by  all 
the  rules  of  Pharisaic  or  of  later  Rabbinic  J udaism, 
we  may  be  sure  that  He  did  what  was  usual  among 
pious  Jews,  partly  because  He  would  obey  those 
who  sat  ‘in  Moses’  seat’  (Mt  233-3),  and  partly 
because,  like  His  future  Apostle  (Ro  1418,  1  Co 
813  etc.),  He  would  put  no  stumbling-block  in 
anyone’s  way  (Mt  1727). 

We  know  that  after  Christ’s  ministry  began,  He 
spent  much  time  in  prayer,  usually  secret  and  for 
secrecy’s  sake,  on  the  mountain  (Mt  1 433,  Mk  l35 
64tf,  Lk  321  516  918,  38,29  2H).  We  cannot  believe 
that  this  communion  with  His  Father  began  with 
His  ministry.  Yet  it  seems  unlikely  that  Christ 
in  His  early  childhood  would  have  followed  this 
custom.  May  we  date  it  from  His  return  to 
Nazareth  in  His  twelfth  year?  Then,  His  claim 
for  liberty  to  be  ev  tois  tov  warpos  (durov)  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  claim  which  either  lay  dormant  for 
eighteen  years  (‘my  Father’s  business’)  or  which 
u  as  at  once  relinquished  (by  His  return)  and  only 
taken  up  at  intervals  (‘my  Father’s  house’),  in 
which  case  no  claim  for  liberty  was  needed.  More¬ 
over,  ‘  His  Father’s  business’  for  the  next  eighteen 
years  was,  as  the  event  proved,  preparation.  And 
this  is  just  what  Christ  did,  and  the  secret  prayer 
and  meditation  were  part  of  it.  If  this  custom 
began,  or  at  least  took  a  larger  part  in  His  life 
then,  we  can  reconcile  His  words  in  the  Temple 
with  His  life  in  the  following  years.  And  if 
‘  house  ’  instead  of  ‘  business  ’  be  the  word  to  be 
supplied,  we  can  also  believe  that  He  knew  that 
the  whole  Universe  is  the  Father’s  house  (Jn  14s), 
and  not  only  the  Temple  ‘  made  with  hands.’ 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  His  growth  ‘in 
wisdom’  implies  not  only  learning  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  learning  from  the  written  word, 
but  also  learning  from  observation  of  human  life. 
We  learn  by  these  three  sources,  and  He  was  made 
like  unto  His  brethren.  But  for  this  last  source  of 
learning,  time  and  the  attainment  of  greater  age 
are  required.  Did  He  know  when  His  active  work 
Mas  to  begin  ?  Moses  sinned  by  beginning  too 
soon,  but  ignorance,  and  the  thought  that  the 
right  time  might  be  sooner  than  it  M'as,  would  be 
no  sin.  Yet  He  who  ‘Mas  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  ’  (He  415),  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  tempted  as  Moses  was.  W e  tread  here 
on  difficult  ground,  and  our  ignorance,  our  desire 
not  to  err  from  the  Faith,  and  our  reverence  for  our 
Lord,  bid  us  say  no  more.  Meanwhile  He  did  His 
duty  in  retirement,  passing  from  boyhood  into 
manhood,  and  M’aiting  for  the  call  which  came 
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later.  Was  the  non-appearance  of  the  forerunner 
(Mai  31)  the  sign  that  the  time  had  not  come,  and 
his  appearance  the  sign  that  the  time  was  fulfilled 
(Mk  l16)  ? 

‘And  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart  ’ 
( Surr/pei  occurs  in  NT  only  here  and  Ac  1529;  cf.  Gn 
3711  of  Jacob  concerning  Joseph.  6  Se  naTrip  avrou 
Sterhprio-ev  to  prjpa,  M'here  E  has  the  same  tense  as 
here  SicT^pei,  perhaps  by  assimilation).  But  Jacob 
lost  hope  (Gn  3735),  while  Mary  kept  these  sayings 
in  her  heart.  It  M'as  a  close,  persistent,  faithful 
keeping,  but  a  keeping  in  silence,  even  udien  it 
might  have  changed  the  attitude  of  His  kinsmen 
towards  Him,  or  indeed  have  saved  His  life.  She 
spoke,  no  doubt,  when  the  right  time  came.  Stress 
is  laid  on  her  faithfulness  and  meditation  also  in 
Lk  219.  We  may  ask  whether  ra  pppaTa  included 
other  sayings  than  the  prjfj.a  of  Lk  250.  The  irdvTa 
of  some  MSS  in  the  place  of  the  raDra  of  others 
leads  rxs  to  think  either  of  other  sayings  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  remarks  of  the  Rabbis  and  others  about 
Him  (as  in  Lk  219).  And  though  He  ‘M'as  subject 
unto  them,’  the  goodness  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  His 
own  wisdom  and  advancing  years,  and  nou-  the 
deepened  thoughts  Mary  had  about  Him,  Mould 
surely  prevent  their  making  His  subjection  an 
obstacle  or  a  hindrance  to  His  development. 

Again  we  read  of  His  progress  (Lk  252),  though 
this  refers  to  a  time  beyond  the  Boyhood.  The 
statement  about  wisdom  is  a  continuation  of  that 
in  ‘240.  The  next  word  f/Ai/da  is  ambiguous.  If  M-e 
take  the  meaning  ‘stature’  (AY  and  RV  text),  it 
applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  time  between  tM’elve 
years  of  age  and  thirty.  But  the  margin  of  AY 
and  RV  ‘age’  M'ould  seem  to  be  preferable. 
Though  increase  in  age  is  as  inevitable  as  increase 
in  stature,  yet  St.  Luke,  having  spoken  of  Christ’s 
twelfth  year,  goes  on  to  speak  of  His  thirtieth, 
and  characterizes  by  his  transitional  passage  the 
whole  of  those  eighteen  years  as  a  period  of  de¬ 
velopment.  He  cannot  mean  our  thoughts  to  stop 
at  the  period  m  hen  adult  height  M-as  reached.  The 
advance  in  ijXuda.  must  grammatically  have  the 
same  duration  as  the  advance  in  wisdom,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.  * 

2.  Dogmatic  conclusions. — The  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Natures  in 
one  Person,  and  of  the  Kenosis  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  bearing  them  in  mind  in  dealing  with  our 
subject.  But  an  exegetical  study  of  Lk  240'52 
shows  a  genuine  human  development  of  Christ  in 
His  boyhood.  Body,  soul  and  spirit  made  regular 
progress.  With  other  children  it  is  often  the 
irregularity  M’hieh  troubles  their  older  friends. 
Childishness  (in  the  bad  sense),  where  Mre  expect 
some  measure  of  intelligence ;  stupidity,  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  imperfect  mental  groM’th, 
and  sometimes  the  result  of  the  childish  sins  of 
laziness  and  self-will,  are  the  common  faults  of 
children.  Later  on,  the  desire  not  to  be  subject  to 
parental,  or  other  restraint,  and  the  premature 
longing  for  freedom  (not  necessarily  for  evil)  are 
marks  of  sinful  imperfection  which  Mre  all  recog¬ 
nize.  Christ  MTas  free  from  them.  When  He  M  as 
a  child  He  lived,  spake,  and  no  doubt  thought  as  a 
child,  but  as  a  sinless  one.  The  awakening  of  the 
human  consciousness  M’as  gradual.  As  Oosterzee 
(on  Lk  2)  says  :  ‘  His  recognition  of  Himself  (M  e 
add  ‘and  of  His  mission’)  formed  part  of  His 
filling  with  wisdom.  His  public  ministry  did  not 
begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  M'as  prepared  for 

*  Mere  comparisons  with  other  passages,  even  in  this  Gospel, 
cannot  outweigh  the  above  considerations.  In  193  no  doubt 
the  stature  of  Zaccheeus  is  referred  to  ;  1225  and  Mt  C27  are 
doubtful.  In  Eph  418  ‘stature’  is  probably  right.  Jn  92123 
and  certainly  He  ll11  mean  ‘age.’  In  the  LXX,  Ezk  1318,  2  Mac 
440,  Job  2918  seem  to  bear  the  same  meaning.  But  Symmachufc 
in  Ca  77  must  have  meant  ‘  stature.’ 
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by  His  whole  life.  It  was  the  forgetting  or  over¬ 
looking  this  which  led  some  early  heretics  to  date 
the  Incarnation  from  the  Baptism.  But  we  see 
that  at  the  age  when  childhood  passes  into  youth, 
Christ  was  already  aware  (in  part  perhaps)  of  His 
mission.’  ‘The  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Nature 
and  power  grew,  and  ripened,  and  strengthened, 
until  the  time  of  His  showing  unto  Israel.’ 

Those  who  in  tunes  of  controversy  have  most 
firmly  held  the  Divinity  of  Christ  have  sometimes 
found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  ideas  of  growth 
and  development  in  our  Lord.  This  was  specially 
so  in  the  time  before  the  careful  statements  of  the 
Great  Councils  and  the  Fathers  of  that  period.  So 
Epiphanius  (Hcer.  li.  20)  states  that  ‘  some  Catho¬ 
lics  were  inclined  to  admit  the  miracles  of  the 
Infancy  (as  in  the  Apocr.  Gospels)  as  affording  an 
argument  against  the  Cerinthians,  and  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  at  His  Baptism  that  Christ  was 
first  united  to  the  man  Jesus.’  Jeremy  Taylor 
(Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.  §  7)  has  a  passage  which  is 
worth  quoting :  ‘  They  that  love  to  serve  God  in 
hard  questions  use  to  dispute  whether  Christ  did 
truly,  or  in  appearance  only,  increase  in  wisdom. 
For,  being  personally  united  to  the  Word,  and 
being  the  Eternal  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  a  plenitude  of  Wisdom  was  as  natural 
to  the  whole  Person  as  to  the  Divine  Nature.  But 
others,  fixing  their  belief  upon  the  words  of  the 
story,  which  equally  affirm  Christ  as  properly  to 
have  “  increased  in  favour  with  God  as  with  man, 
in  favour  as  in  stature,”  they  apprehend  no  incon¬ 
venience  in  affirming  it  to  belong  to  the  verity  of 
human  nature,  to  have  degrees  of  understanding 
as  well  as  of  other  perfections ;  and  although  the 
humanity  of  Christ  made  up  the  same  Person  with 
the  Divinity,  yet  they  think  the  Divinity  still  to 
be  free,  even  in  those  communications  which  were 
imparted  to  the  inferior  Nature,  and  the  Godhead 
might  as  well  suspend  the  emanation  of  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  upon  the  humanity  for  a  term, 
as  He  did  the  beatifical  vision,  which  certainly 
was  not  imparted  in  the  interval  of  His  sad  and 
dolorous  passion.’  *  See  art.  Childhood. 

Literature  — The  works  named  in  the  preceding  article  and 
those  quoted  above.  On  the  dogmatic  problem  see  Hooker, 
Eccles.  Polity ,  v.  Ivi.  10,  liv.  6  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  Pars 
Tertia,  Qusestiones  7-12 ;  Dorner,.  History  of  the  Development 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  on  the  true  growth  of 
the  Humanity,  Division  II.  vol.  i.  45,  343 ;  vol.  ii.  89,  125, 139, 
204,  213,  214,  281,  285,  287,  305,  3C3,  432  ;  vol.  iii.  18,  20,  30,  127, 
140,  147,  256.  On  the  Apocryphal  stories  of  the  Boyhood  see 
Trench,  Miracles,  Introd.  iv-  2 ;  Nicolas,  Etude  sur  les  Evan- 
piles  Apocryphes,  Paris,  1865 ;  also  the  ‘  Lives  of  Christ  ’  and  the 
Commentaries  on  St.  Luke. 

The  fact  that  the  passage  Lk  241ff.  ia  the  liturgical  Gospel  for 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
liturgies,  has  produced  a  mass  of  homiletieal  and  devotional 
literature,  which  naturally  deals  more  with  the  spiritual  lessons 
of  the  Boyhood  of  Christ,  but  which  often  has  other  useful 
matter.  We  can  name  only  a  small  portion  of  this  literature  : 
Goulburn,  Gospel  of  the  Childhood,  Thoughts  upon  the  Liturgi¬ 
cal  Gospels,  i.  132,  ch.  viii. ;  Bourdaloue,  Sermon  for  1st  Sunday 
after  the  Epiphany;  Duquespe,  L’eoangile  medite,  i.,  Medita¬ 
tions  18,  19,  20 ;  Bossuet,  Elevations  sur  les  Mysttres,  20th 
week,  i.  to  xii.  ;  Rothe,  Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year,  p.  100 ; 
Gordon  Calthrop,  in  Quiver,  Dec.  1889  (on  Lk  249) ;  Vallings, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Divine  Man,  ch.  vi.  ;  Samuel  Cox,  Bird’s  Meet, 
etc.  p.  16;  W.  R.  Nicoll,  The  Incarnate  Saviour,  chs.  ii.  and 
iii.;  Godet,  ‘Life  of  Jesus  prior  to  His  Public  Ministry’  in 
Thinker,  vii.  390-404 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  2nd  ser.  p. 
175 ff.  ;  Expositor,  2nd  ser.  viii.  [1884]  p.  17 ff.,  4th  ser.  iv.  [1891] 
p.  Iff.,  5th  ser.  ii.  [1895]  p.  69ff. ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectf  p. 
456 ff. ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.  271-291. 

George  Farmer. 

BRASS. — Wherever  we  find  the  word  *  brass  ’  in 
the  EV,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  copper 
or  bronze  is  intended.  Copper  was  universally 
used  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
ductility.  In  Bible  lands  it  was  mined  in  the 
region  of  Lebanon,  in  Edom,  in  the  Sinaitic  pen¬ 
insula,  where  the  great  Egyptian  mines  were 

v  The  reference  in  the  last  sentence  is,  of  course,  to  Mt  27J(i, 
Mk  1534. 
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located,  and  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Brass  is  a 
fictitious  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ; 
bronze  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  But  while 
in  ancient  vessels  a  combination  of  tin  with  copper 
is  frequently  found,  analysis  hardly  ever  reveals 
the  presence  of  zinc. 

1.  The  void  yaWi'a  in  Mk  74  (found  here  only  in 
the  NT),  AY  and  RV  ‘  brasen  vessels,’  may  be  tr. 

‘  copper  vessels,’  and  is  actually  so  rendered  in  the 
German  and  Dutch  versions. 

2.  The  noun  yaX/cos,  tr.  ‘  brass,’  is  used  by  Christ 
in  Mt  109  ‘  Get  you  no  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,’  by  metonymy  for  copper  coin. 
Xa\x6s  occurs  also  in  Mk  68  1241,  where  it  is  tr. 

‘  money,’  marg.  ‘  brass.’ 

3.  The  word  x^XA-oXf/Javov,  white  copper,  ti.  ‘fine 
brass’  (RV  ‘burnished  brass’)  in  Rev  l15  218  (cf. 
Dn  106),  is  descriptively  applied  to  the  feet  of 
Christ  as  He  appeared  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
in  Patmos.  There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  its  correct  meaning.  Some  have  supposed  it 
to  he  that  rare  metal,  more  precious  than  gold, 
Orichalcum,  whilst  others  have  thought  of  frank¬ 
incense  and  even  of  amber.  In  this  connexion  it 
evidently  refers  to  the  strength  and  stable  majesty 
of  the  glorified  Christ,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Heb.  nehosheth  is  used  in  the  OT  (Ps  10716,  Mic  413, 
Zee  61). 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.1  Brass’;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  s.v.  ‘  Aes’;  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  x*hxoXi/2<zvi». 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

BREAD. — In  Syria  and  Palestine  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  shrines  and  groves  that  have  been  preserved 
undisturbed  through  times  of  political  change,  and 
are  to-day  venerated  by  all  the  religions  of  the 
country.  Such  also  has  been  the  unchanged  history 
of  bread  in  Bible  lands.  It  is  to-day  practically  what 
it  has  always  been  with  regard  to  (1)  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made,  (2)  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared,  (3)  its  importance  and  use  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  (4)  the  symbolism  and  sanctity  suggested 
by  its  value. 

1.  Materials. — Bread  is  usually  made  of  wheat 
flour,  the  wheat  of  the  Syrian  plains  being  remark¬ 
able  for  its  nutritious  quality.  An  inferior  and 
cheaper  kind  of  bread  is  also  made  from  barley 
flour,  and  less  frequently  the  meal  of  Indian  corn 
is  used. 

2.  Modes  of  preparation. — The  most  primitive 
way  is  that  of  making  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
burning  twigs,  thorn-bushes,  thistles  and  dry  grass 
upon  it,  and  then  laying  the  flat  cakes  of  dough 
upon  the  hot  ashes.  These  loaves  are  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  is  frequently 
studded  with  seeds  of  Indian  corn,  and  they  are 
generally  turned  in  the  process  of  baking  (Hos  7s). 
They  are  *  cakes  upon  the  hearth  ’  (Gn  18H),  ‘  baken 
upon  the  coals’  (1  K  1712-13).  Such  probably  were 
the  barley  loaves  brought  to  Christ  at  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  (Jn  69- 13).  Out  of  this  custom, 
prevailing  among  the  pastoral  tribes  and  the  poorest 
of  the  peasantry,  were  developed  several  improved 
methods  made  possible  by  more  civilized  conditions 
of  life,  (a)  Large  smooth  pebbles  were  laid  over 
the  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  fire  had 
been  kept  up  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  ashes  were 
removed  and  the  loaves  were  laid  upon  the  hot 
stones. — (b)  Thinner  cakes  of  both  leavened  and  un¬ 
leavened  bread  were  made  upon  a  flat  pan  or  convex 
griddle.  These  are  now  made  especially  at  times 
of  religious  festival,  and  are  coated  on  the  upper 
surface  with  olive  oil  and  sprinkled  with  aromatic 
seeds.  They  recall  the  ‘  oiled  bread  ’  of  Lv  826,  and 
the  ‘  wafers  anointed  with  oil  ’  of  Ex  292  and  Lv 
24. — (c)  The  cavity  for  the  fire  is  deepened,  and  a 
cylindrical  hole  about  the  size  of  half  a  flour  barrel 
is  made  of  stone  and  lime  with  a  facing  of  plaster. 
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The  pebbles  are  still  left  at  the  bottom  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  heat,  and  the  same  fuel 
is  applied  till  the  oven  has  been  sufficiently  heated. 
The  dough  is  then  rolled  out  into  broad  thin  cakes, 
and  each  disc,  after  being  still  further  distended  by 
being  passed  with  a  quick  rotatory  motion  between 
the  hands  of  the  female  baker,  is  laid  on  a  convex 
cushion  or  pad,  and  is  thus  transferred  evenly  to 
the  hot  wall  of  the  cavity.  In  a  moment  it  is 
fired,  and  as  it  begins  to  peel  off  it  is  lifted  and 
laid  above  the  others  at  her  side. — ( d )  The  most 
developed  form  is  that  of  the  public  oven  in  the 
village  or  town.  Here  features  of  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  types  still  survive,  but  the  cavity  now  becomes 
a  low  vaulted  recess  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  the  pebbles  are  changed  into  a  pavement  of 
smoothed  and  squared  stones.  On  it  wood  and 
lighter  fuel  of  thorns  are  burnt,  and  the  glowing 
ashes  are  finally  brushed  to  each  side  of  the  vault. 
When  the  oven  has  been  thus  prepared  the  discs 
of  dough  are  laid  in  rows  upon  long  thin  boards 
like  canoe  paddles,  and  are  inserted  by  these  into 
the  oven,  and  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  arm  slipped 
off  and  placed  upon  the  hot  pavement  to  be  fired. 
These  loaves,  when  fired,  are  about  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
when  newly  baked  are  soft  and  flexible. 

3.  Use  and  importance  of  bread. — In  the  West 
bread  is  eaten  more  or  less  along  with  the  other 
articles  of  food  that  chiefly  constitute  the  meal ; 
but  in  the  East  those  other  articles  are  rather 
eaten  along  with  bread,  and  are  regarded  as  merely 
accessory  to  it.  When  the  farmer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith  or  mason  leaves  the  house  for  the  day’s 
labour,  or  the  messenger  or  muleteer  sets  out 
on  his  journey,  he  wraps  his  other  articles  of 
food  in  the  thin  loaves  of  home-made  bread.  In 
the  case  of  loaves  fired  in  the  public  oven,  these, 
owing  to  the  glutinous  adhesiveness  and  elasticity 
of  the  dough,  and  the  sudden  formation  within 
them  of  vapour  on  the  hot  pavement,  puff  out  into 
air-tight  balls.  They  can  then  be  opened  a  little 
at  one  side,  and  the  loaf  thus  forms  a  natural  pouch 
enclosing  the  meat,  cheese,  raisins  or  olives  to 
be  eaten  with  it  by  the  labourer.  As  the  loaf 
thus  literally  includes  everything,  so  bread  repre¬ 
sents  generally  the  food  of  man.  A  great  exclu¬ 
sion  was  expressed  in  ‘  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone  ’  (Lk  44).  In  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude  (Mt  1415ff*  ||)  it  was  enough  to  provide 
them  with  bread.  It  was  three  loaves  of  bread 
that  the  man  asked  from  his  neighbour  to  put 
before  his  guest  (Lk  1 15).  Two  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  actual  needs  ;  but  even  in  such  an 
emergency  a  third  loaf  was  required  to  represent 
that  superabundant  something  which  as  a  touch  of 
grace,  often  passing  into  tyrannical  imposition,  so 
deeply  affects  Oriental  social  life. 

In  the  act  of  eating,  Oriental  bread  is  broken  or 
torn  apart  by  the  hand.  This  is  easily  done  with 
the  bread  of  the  public  oven,  as  it  can  be  separated 
into  two  thin  layers.  The  thin  home-made  bread 
is  named  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  from  its  thin¬ 
ness,  and  is  translated  ‘wafer’  in  Ex  29-3,  Lv  826, 
Nu  619,  1  Ch  S329  (RV).  Such  bread  is  called 
P'pn  (rdk'tk ;  Arab,  markuk,  from  warak,  ‘foliage,’ 
‘paper’).  At  a  meal  a  small  piece  of  such  bread 
is  torn  off,  and  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  long 
habit  is  folded  over  at  the  end  held  in  the  hand. 
It  thus  makes  a  spoon,  which  is  eaten  along  with 
whatever  is  lifted  by  it  out  of  the  common  dish. 
This  is  the  dipping  in  the  dish  (Mt  2623),  and  is 
accomplished  without  allowing  the  contents  of  the 
dish  to  be  touched  by  the  fingers  or  by  anything 
that  has  previously  been  in  contact  with  the  lips 
of  those,  who  sit  at  meat. 

4.  Symbolism  and  sanctity  of  bread. — In  a  land 
vrhere  communication  with  other  sources  of  supply 
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was  difficult,  everything  depended  upon  the  local 
wheat  and  barley  harvest.  As  this  in  turn  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  rain  in  its  season,  which  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sower,  a  special  sanctity 
attached  itself  to  what  was  peculiarly  a  gift  of 
God,  and  a  reminder  of  His  continual  and  often 
undeserved  care  (Mt  545).  To  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  ‘Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread’  would 
seem  a  very  natural  petition.  An  Oriental  seeing 
a  scrap  of  bread  on  the  road  will  usually  lift  it  up 
and  throw  it  to  a  street  dog,  or  place  it  in  a  crevice 
of  the  wall  or  on  a  tree  branch  where  the  birds 
may  find  it.  It  should  not  be  trodden  under  foot 
in  the  common  dust.  Thus  the  most  familiar 
article  of  food,  so  constantly  in  the  hands  of  all, 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  used  alike  by  the  evil  and 
the  good,  had  in  it  an  element  of  mystery  and 
nobility  as  having  been  touched  by  the  unseen 
Giver  of  all  good.  How  deeply  this  feeling  of 
reverence  possessed  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  He  was  recognized  in 
the  breaking  of  bread  (Lk  24s5). 

In  the  social  customs  of  the  East,  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  bread  has  always  been  the  principal 
factor  in  establishing  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
host  and  the  guest  at  his  table.  It  was  a  gravely 
unnatural  offence  to  violate  that  law  of  hospitality. 
Of  this  offence  Judas  Iscariot  was  guilty  at  the 
Last  Supper. 

In  travelling  through  Palestine  and  partaking  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  peasantry,  one  may  notice  in 
the  bread  the  indentations  of  the  pebbles,  and  small 
patches  of  grey  ash,  with  here  and  there  an  inlaid 
attachment  of  singed  grass  or  charred  thorn,  the 
result  of  the  simple  baking  process.  It  is  bread, 
however,  the  best  that  the  poor  can  give,  and  it  is 
given  with  gladness  and  the  dignity  of  a  high 
duty  towards  the  guest.  When  Christ  sent  forth 
His  disciples  to  tell  of  His  approach,  He  charged 
them  to  take  no  bread  with  them  ( Mk  68).  It  would 
have  been  a  serious  discourtesy  to  have  set  aside  as 
unfit  for  their  use  that  which  was  offered  to  them 
willingly  by  their  own  people,  and  would  have 
hindered  the  reception  of  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Kingdom. 

To  the  crowd  that  selfishly  followed  Christ  the 
giving  of  bread  as  by  Moses  was  the  sordid  sum¬ 
mary  of  Messianic  hope  (Jn  6S1).  God’s  gift  of 
natural  food  to  His  people  enters  into  the  praises  of 
the  Magnificat  (Lk  l53).  When  Christ  called  Him¬ 
self  ‘  the  bread  of  life  ’  ( Jn  635),  He  could  confidently 
appeal  to  all  the  endeared  and  sacred  associations 
connected  in  the  East  with  the  meaning  and  use  of 
bread.  In  the  initiation  of  the  Passover,  and  in  its 
commemoration  afterwards,  bread  was  regarded  by 
the  Israelites  as  the  most  general  and  effective 
symbol  of  their  life  in  Egypt.  In  the  initiation  of 
the  new  covenant  also  the  same  humble  article  of 
food  was  adopted  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  be,  with 
wine,  the  token  of  fellowship  between  Himself  and 
His  Church,  and  the  symbol  among  His  disciples  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  use  of  a  symbol 
so  familiar  and  accessible  to  all,  and  so  representa¬ 
tive  of  common  life,  seems  to  suggest  that  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  some  realized  and  visible  com¬ 
munion  among  the  members  of  His  Church  was 
possible  and  to  be  expected. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BREAKFAST.-Lk  ll38  (RVm).  See  Dinner 
and  Meals. 

BREAST.— See  Bosom. 

BREATHING. — On  the  evening  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  disciples,  gave  them 
the  commission  ‘As  my  Father,  etc.,’  ‘and  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  (tv^ptxT-qa-e), 
and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost 
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(Aa/3 ere  Uvedpa"  kyiov).  Whose  soever  sins  ...  re¬ 
tained,’  Jn  2031f\  The  word  eptpvtr&oj  is  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  LXX  to  translate  nsj  in  Gn  27,  Ezk  379. 
As  Westcott  observes,  ‘  the  same  image  which  was 
used  to  describe  the  communication  of  the  natural 
life  [at  the  Creation]  is  here  used  to  express  the 
communication  of  the  new,  spiritual  life  of  re¬ 
created  humanity.’  The  figure  of  human  life  de¬ 
pending  on  the  breath  of  God  is  frequent  in  the 
Bible  ;  besides  above  passages,  see  Job  1210  334,  Ps 
336,  Is  425,  Dn  b23,  Ac  1725.  In  the  following  the 
breath  of  God  is  synonymous  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  His  power  :  2  S  2218,  Job  3710  4181,  Is  ll4. 
Both  ideas  seem  to  underlie  our  Lord’s  action. 
The  Church  was  now  receiving  its  commission,  and 
the  efficacy  and  reality  of  the  commission  must 
depend  upon  the  indwelling  in  the  Church  of  the 
same  Spirit  as  was  in  Christ  Himself.  ‘  Alike  the 
mission  of  the  Church  and  its  authority  to  forgive 
or  retain  sins  are  connected  with  a  personal  quali¬ 
fication,  “Take  ye  the  Holy  Ghost’”  (Edersheim, 
ii.  644).  The  work  was  not  new,  but  was  that 
already  received  from  the  Father  by  the  Son  and 
now  handed  on  to  that  Church  which  was  to  be 
Christ’s  body  on  earth.  He  had  compared  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  to  breath  ( Jn  38).  ‘  By  breath¬ 

ing  on  them  He  signified  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  Spirit  not  of  the  Father  alone  but  likewise  His 
own’  (Aug.  St.  John,  tr.  121). 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  the  act  of  breathing,  with  the  authority 
to  retain  or  forgive  sin,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostles  only  or  on  others  besides.  Those  who 
limit  it  to  the  Apostles  urge  that  ‘  disciples  ’  is 
always  in  the  later  chapters  of  St.  John  used  to 
signify  Apostles ;  and  that,  even  if  others  were 
present,  the  analogy  of  Mt  2816  and  Mk  1614’18  im¬ 
plies  that  the  breathing  and  commission  were 
imited  to  the  Apostles.  They  would  then  see  in 
the  act  a  formal  ministerial  ordination.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Westcott  and  many  others,  comparing 
Lk  24s3,  see  no  reason  whatever  for  limiting  the 
act  and  commission  to  Apostles.  Even  of  the 
Eleven  we  know  that  Thomas  at  least  was  absent 
(Jn  2024).  The  commission  Avas  one  given  to  the 
Christian  society  as  a  body  :  in  it  in  its  corporate 
capacity  Avould  dwell  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
authority  of  retaining  or  forgiving  sins. 

Literature. — The  Commentaries  on  St.  John ;  Westcott, 
Revelation  of  Risen  Lord,  p.  81 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  644  ;  Gore,  Christian  Ministry,  p.  229 ; 
Stanley,  Christian  Institutions,  p.  192. 

J.  B.  Bristow. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  LORD. — The  only  three 
theories  about  ‘the  brethren  of  the  Lord  *  which 
are  ivorthy  of  serious  consideration  are  those  which 
are  called  by  Lightfoot  (1)  the  Hieronymian  (from 
its  advocacy  by  Jerome  [Hieronymus]),  (2)  the 
Epiphanian  (from  its  advocacy  liy  Epiphanius), 
and  (3)  the  Helvidian  (from  its  advocacy  by 
Jerome’s  opponent,  Helvidius). 

According  to  the  Hieronymian  A'ieAv,  the  ‘  breth¬ 
ren  ’  of  Jesus  Avere  His  first  cousins,  being  sons  of 
the  Virgin’s  sister,  Mary  the  Avife  of  Clopas.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Epiphanian  vieiv,  they  were  sons 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  Avife.  According  to  the 
Helvidian  A'ieAv,  they  Avere  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  born  after  Jesus.  All  these  A'ieivs  claim  to 
be  Scriptural,  and  the  Epiphanian  claims  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  be  in  accordance  Avith  the  most  ancient 
tradition. 

i.  Points  that  are  certain. — In  discussing  a 
question  of  sucli  intricacy  as  the  present,  it  is  well 
to  begin  by  distinguishing  Avhat  is  reasonably 
certain  from  what  is  uncertain.  A  careful  com- 

*  Stanley  ( Christ .  I nst.  p.  192)  states  that  ‘  in  the  Abyssinian 
and  Alexandrian  Church  ordination  was,  and  still  is,  by  breath¬ 
ing.’ 
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parison  of  the  relevant  Scripture  passages  renders 
it  certain — 

(1)  That  the  brethren  of  the  Lord, '’whatever  their 
true  relationship  to  Him  was,  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  Jesus  and  11  is  mother,  and  were  regarded 
as  members  of  the  Virgin’s  family.  The  common 
household  is  implied  in  Jn  73,  and  more  distinctly 
still  in  212,  where  Ave  read  that  ‘  he  Avent  down  to 
Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren, 
and  his  disciples :  and  there  they  abode  not  many 
days.’  That  the  brethren  Avere  members  of  the 
same  family  as  Jesus,  and  stood  in  some  definite 
filial  relation  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Mt  1355 1|,  ‘  Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren, 
James,  and  Joseph,*  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ?  And 
his  sisters,  are  they  not  allf  with  us?’  (cf.  also 
Mt  1247  ‘  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  Avithout,  seeking  to  speak  to  thee’).  In 
harmony  with  this  the  Gospels  represent  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  as  habitually  going  about  in 
company  with  the  Virgin  (Mt  124fi||). 

(2)  That  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  jealous  of 
Him,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Resurrection  dis¬ 
believed  Ills  claims.  Thus  the  Gospels  represent 
Jesus  as  lamenting  the  unbelief  and  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  of  His  near  relatives:  ‘A  prophet  is  not 
without  honour,  save  in  his  OAvn  country,  and 
among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house  ’  (Mk  64) ; 
and  again,  ‘  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your 
time  is  ahvay  ready.  The  Avorld  cannot  hate  you, 
but  me  it  hateth’  (Jn  7r,fl).  There  are,  moreover, 
the  still  more  definite  statements,  1  For  even  his 
brethren  did  not  believe  on  him’  (Jn  7s);  and, 
‘  his  friends  (oi  irap  auroO)  Avent  out  to  lay  hold  on 
him,  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  himself’  (Mk  321). 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  attenuate  the  force  of  these 
passages.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  for  instance,  commenting  on 
Jn  76,  says:  ‘Licet  enim  viderent  eum  tot  signa  et  miracula 
facere,  illaque  vera  esse  non  dubitarent,  tamen  dubitabant  an 
ipse  esset  Messias  et  Dei  Films :  licet  enim  hoc  verum  esse 
optarent,  et  ex  parte  oh  tot  ejus  miracula  crederent — tamen  alia 
ex  parte  videntes  ejus  paupertatem  et  neglectum,  dubitabant. 
Ut  ergo  certi  hac  de  re  fiant,  hortantur  Christum  ire  secum  in 
Jerusalem,  etc.’  But  St.  John  asserts  disbelief  (alSs  iria-TOjov), 
not  doubt,  and  implies  jealousy  and  hostility.  Other  critics 
have  maintained  that  some  only  of  the  brethren  disbelieved. 
But  St.  John’s  language  at  the  very  least  asserts  that  the 
majority  (that  is,  three  out  of  the  four  brethren)  disbelieved, 
and  almost  certainly  implies  the  disbelief  of  all. 

From  this  there  folloAvs  the  necessary  inference — 

(3)  That  none  of  the  brethren  were  numbered 
among  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Twelve  in  Ac  l14,  ‘  [The 
eleven]  all  with  one  accord  continued  steadfastly 
in  prayer  with  the  Avomen,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.’  With  this  may 
be  compared  1  Co  9s  (‘  Have  Ave  no  right  to  lead 
about  a  Avife  that  is  a  believer,  even  as  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas?’),  Avhich,  though  less  decisive  than  Ac  l14, 
because  Cephas  is  first  classed  among  the  TAvelve 
and  then  separately,  points  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  this  to  say  that  in  Gal 
1 19  James  is  called  an  Apostle  (‘But  other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  [ei  pf\  James  the  Lord’s 
brother’).  Granting  that  this  is  the  case,  though 
it  has  been  denied  (e.g.  by  Grotius,  Winer,  Bleek  ; 
cf.  RVm),  it  may  be  fairly  maintained  that  St. 
James  is  called  an  Apostle  in  that  wider  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  St.  Paul  himself,  to 
St.  Barnabas  (Ac  144-  *4,  1  Co  9s),  to  Andronicus 
and  Junias  (lio  1G7),  and  perhaps  also  to  Silvanus 

*  In  Mt.  the  correct  reading  seems  to  be  'laurvip  (so  WH  and 
RV,  with  BC,  etc.).  In  Mk  C3  'leuriroi  (BDL,  etc.)  is  certainly 
right. 

t  Epiphanius  says  that  there  were  only  two  sisters,  Mary  and 
Salome,  but  the  jt iiirxi  shows  that  there  were  three  at  least. 
The  present  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  married, 

I  and  resided  at  Nazareth. 
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(1  Th  26,  cf.  I1).  That  James  the  Lord’s  brother 
■was  one  of  the  Twelve  is  implied  already  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrew's  (c.  A.D.  100),*  but 
the  evidence  of  this  dubious  source  cannot  outweigh 
the  strong  negative  presumption  afforded  by  the 
canonical  writings,  f 

ii.  The  Hieronymian  View.— With  these  three 
points  established,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
Hieronymian  view  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
were  really  His  first  cousins.  Jerome’s  theory, 
as  stated  by  himself  in  his  acrimonious  but  able 
treatis eadversus  Helvidium,  involves  the  following 
positions : — 

(a)  That  James  the  Lord’s  brother  was  an 
Apostle,  being  identical  with  James  the  Less,  the 
son  of  Alphseus. 

(b)  That  the  mother  of  James  and  of  the  other 
‘brethren’  was  ‘  Mary  of  ClojJas’  (Jn  1928). 

(c)  That  this  Mary  was  the  Virgin’s  sister. 

As  developed  by  subsequent  writers,  the  Hier¬ 
onymian  theory  affirms  in  addition — 

( d )  That  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Judas  ‘not 
Iscariot  ’  were  also  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

(e)  That  Clopas  is  identical  with  Alphseus,  and 
that  consequently  ‘Mary  of  Clopas’  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Clopas,  but  as  his  wife.£ 

As  these  two  additional  points  are  maintained 
by  all  modern  followers  of  Jerome,  we  shall  regard 
them  as  integral  parts  of  the  Hieronymian  theory. 
Jerome’s  theory  has  already  been  virtually  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  proof  (i.  2,  3)  that  the  Lord’s 
brethren  were  not  Apostles,  but  its  great  ingenuity 
and  wide  acceptance  §  render  full  discussion  of  it 
necessary. 

A.  Arguments  for  the  Hieronymian  view. — 

(1)  James  the  Lord’s  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  he  is  called  an  Apostle,  Gal 
l19.  (For  a  reply  to  this  see  i.  2,  3). 

(2)  James  the  Lord’s  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  he  exercised  great  authority 
among,  and  even  over  Apostles.  Thus  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  he  p resided  and  pronounced 
the  decision,  although  St.  Peter  himself  was 
present  (Ac  1513).  St.  Paul  names  him  before  St. 
Peter  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Church 
(Gal  29).  The  Galatian  heretics  appealed  to  his 
authority  as  superior  to  that  of  St.  Paul  (Gal 
212),  and  his  importance  is  further  shewn  by  such 
passages  as  Ac  1217  21 ls. 

Reply. — St.  James’  prominent  position  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  it  can  be  accounted  for  without  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  been  of  the  Twelve.  For— 

(a)  His  close  relationship  to  Jesus  (whatever  the 
relationship  was)  would  have  sufficed  of  itself  to 
gain  him  great  consideration  among  the  first 
Christians.  He  probably  owed  in  part  at  least 
to  this  his  election  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem. 
Relationship  to  Jesus  was  clearly  the  main  motive 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Symeon  the 
son  of  Clopas, ||  who  was  a  cousin  of  Jesus  (Eusebius, 

41  This  Gospel  represents  him  as  present  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  therefore  clearly  as  one  of  the  Twelve. 

t  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that  St.  James  in  his  Epistle  does 
not  claim  to  be  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  his  brother  St.  Jude 
seems  even  to  exclude  himself  from  the  number  of  the  Apostles 
(Jude  17). 

1  Jerome  himself  says  :  ‘  Mariam  Cleophee  Joannes  Evangelista 
cognominat,  sive  a  patre,  sive  a  gentilitate  familise,  aut  qua- 
quumque  alia  caussa  ei  nomen  iuiponens  ’  (xiii.). 

§  Jerome’s  treatise  converted  Augustine,  who  originally  held 
the  Epiphanian  view,  and  the  united  influence  of  these  two 
great  doctors  caused  the  Hieronymian  view  to  prevail  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  West.  It  is  this  view  which  is  implied  in  the 
Liturgy,  which,  both  in  its  Roman  and  in  its  Anglican  form, 
regards  James  the  Less,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  not  Iscariot 
as  brethren  of  Jesus. 

||  This  Clopas  was  Joseph’s  brother,  and  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Clopas  of  Jn  1925.  If  so,  and  if  (as  is  supposed  by 
many)  ‘Mary  of  Clopas’  was  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin,  two  brothers  (Joseph  and  Clopas)  must  have 
married  two  sisters  (the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mary  of  Clopas).  For 
reasons  to  be  presently  given,  we  regard  this  combination  as 
improbable. 


HE  iii.  11).  Hegesippus  speaks  of  the  relations  of 
Jesus  as  ‘ruling  the  churches’  as  such.  Even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  were  sufficiently 
important  to  incur  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  (l.c. 
iii.  20). 

(b)  James  the  Lord’s  brother  possessed  personal 
qualities  which  fully  account  for  liis  elevation. 
Even  the  Jews,  according  to  Hegesippus,  rever¬ 
enced  him  for  his  piety,  his  unceasing  prayers, 
his  life-long  Nazirite  vow,  and  above  all  for  his 
justice  (l.c.  ii.  23).  Josephus  mentions  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  his  execution  excited  among  the 
Jews  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  1),  and  in  a  passage  not  now 
extant  ascribes  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Jews 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  Divine  vengeance 
for  his  murder  (Origen,  c.  Celsurn,  i.  47). 

(3)  James  the  Lord’s  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  there  were  only  two  promi¬ 
nent  Jameses  in  the  Church,  as  the  expression 
‘James  the  Less’  (Mk  1540)  indicates.  He  was 
therefore  either  James  the  Great,  son  of  Zebedee, 
or  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphseus.  But  he  was 
not  the  former,  who  was  martyred  as  early  as 
A.D.  44  (Ac  122).  Therefore  he  was  the  latter,  the 
son  of  Alphseus. 

Reply. — Jerome  and  his  followers  have  been  mis¬ 
led  by  the  Latin  translation  Jacobus  minor ,  ‘  Janies 
the  Less.’  The  Greek  is ’Iaxw/Jos  6  /xutpds,  ‘Janies 
the  Little,’  the  allusion  being  to  his  short  stature. 

(4)  The  names  of  James,  Simon,  and  Jude  occur 
together,  and  in  the  same  division,  in  all  the 
Apostolic  lists.  This  suggests — (a)  that  they  were 
brothers,  and  (b)  that  they  are  identical  with  our 
Lord’s  brethren  of  the  same  name  (see  Mt  102ff-, 
Mk  316ff-,  Lk  614fr-,  Ac  l13). 

Reply. — It  has  already  been  conclusively  proved 
that  our  Lord’s  brethren  were  not  Apostles  (see 
i.  2,  3) ;  but,  waiving  this  point,  we  answer  :  (1)  The 
occurrence  of  the  three  names  together  in  the  list 
of  Apostles  is  no  proof  of  fraternal  relationship. 
(2)  There  is  definite  proof  that  the  three  were  not 
brothers.  For  had  they  been  so,  it  would  natur¬ 
ally  have  been  mentioned  in  some  at  least  of  the 
Gospels,  as  it  is  in  the  cases  of  the  brothers  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Moreover,  the 
father  of  James  is  Alphceus,  but  the  father  of  Jude 
is  a  certain  James,  of  whom  nothing  definite  is 
known.  It  is  true  that  some  propose  to  translate 
’IoifSas  TaKw/3ou  (Lk  616,  Ac  l13)  ‘Jude  the  brother  of 
James,’  but  so  unusual,  and  probably  unexampled, 
a  meaning  would  require  at  least  to  be  indicated 
by  the  context.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
James  was  certainly  not  the  brother  of  Jude,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Simon.  If  he  was  the  brother  of  any  Apostle,  it 
was  of  Matthew  (Levi),  whose  father  was  also 
called  Alphseus  (Mk  214).  But  even  this,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
Alphseuses,  must  be  pronounced  doubtful. 

Equally  evident  is  it  that  these  three  Apostles 
were  not  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  coincidence  of 
three  such  common  names  as  James,  Simon,  and 
Jude  in  the  list  of  brethren  and  in  the  list  of 
Apostles  proves  nothing.  So  common  are  the 
names  that  they  are  duplicated  in  the  Apostolic 
list  itself.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  James,  Simon, 
and  Jude,  Apostles,  were  also  brothers,  the  coinci¬ 
dence  would  be  worth  considering  ;  but  since  they 
were  not,  the  coincidence  is  without  significance. 
The  very  way  in  which  these  three  Apostles  are 
designated  shows  that  they  were  not  brethren  of 
Jesus.  It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  them' from 
three  other  Apostles  of  the  same  name,  and  yet 
they  are  not  once  called,  for  distinction,  ‘  the 
Lord’s  brethren.’  James  is  called  ‘of  Alphseus,’ 
perhaps  also  ‘  the  Little  ’ ;  Simon  is  called  ‘  the 
Canansean,’  and  ‘the  Zealot’;  Jude  receives  no 
less  than  four  distinguishing  titles,  ‘  not  Iscariot,’ 
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‘of  James,’  ‘ Thaddseus,’  and  ‘ Lebbreus ’  (Mt  103, 
Western  Text).  How  strange,  if  lie  really  was 
the  Lord’s  brother,  that  he  is  not  once  so  de¬ 
scribed  ! 

(5)  The  last  argument  consists  of  three  distinct 
steps,  (a)  Janies,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  the  Apostle, 
is  identical  with  ‘James  the  Little’  of  Mk  1540  = 
Mt  2756.  But  this  James  the  Little  had  a  brother 
Joses,  clearly  a  well-known  character,  and  there¬ 
fore  (since  no  other  Joses  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels)  the  same  as  Joses  the  brother  of  Jesus 
(Mk  63;  and  Mt  1355,  where  the  authorities  are 
divided  between  the  forms  Joses  and  Joseph). 

(b)  The  mother  of  this  James  is  called  by  the 
Synoptists  Mary,  and  she  is  further  described  in 
Jn  1925  as  ‘Mary  of  Clopas’  (M apla  h  toD  K Xuira). 
This  might  mean  ‘  Mary  daughter  of  Clopas,’  but 
since  Clopas  and  Alplneus  are  the  same  word,  both 
being  transliterations  of  the  Aramaic  's^n  ('s^n), 
the  correct  translation  is  ‘  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas.’ 

(c)  This  Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  is  said  by  St.  John 
to  have  been  the  Virgin’s  sister.  Accordingly 
James  and  Joses  (and  consequently  also  Simon 
and  Jude),  the  Lord’s  ‘brethren,’  were  really  His 
first  cousins  on  His  mother's  side. 

Reply. — This  argument  is  ingenious  rather  than 
strong.  For  (a)  the  identification  of  James  the 
Little  (Mk  1540)  with  the  son  of  Alphseus,  though 
generally  accepted  and  not  improbable,  is  only  a 
guess.  Indeed  it  may  be  argued  that  since  St. 
Mark  in  his  Gospel  gives  no  hint  that  the  son  of 
Alphseus  was  called  ‘the  Little,’  he  must  mean 
by  ‘James  the  Little’  another  person.  But  con¬ 
ceding  the  identity  (which,  however,  whether  true 
or  not,  is  too  precarious  to  bear  the  weight  of  an 
important  argument),  we  still  cannot  concede  the 
identity  of  Joses,  the  brother  of  this  James,  with 
Joses  the  brother  of  Jesus.  The  identity  of  James 
of  Alphseus  with  James  the  Little  may  be  con¬ 
ceded,  because,  though  it  is  weakly  attested, 
nothing  of  weight  can  be  urged  against  it.  But 
if  this  Joses,  the  brother  of  James,  was  also  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  then  three  of  our  Lord’s  brethren 
were  Apostles,  a  conclusion  which  is  negatived  by 
an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  (see  i.  2,  3). 
In  such  a  case  the  mere  coincidence  of  a  name 
(and  Joses  or  Joseph  is,  as  Lightfoot  shews,  a 
particularly  common  name)  is  of  no  weight  at  all. 
(b)  Jerome’s  assumption  that  ‘Mary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses’  (Mt.,  Mk.)  is  identical  with 
‘  Mary  of  Clopas  ’  is  probably,  though  not  cer¬ 
tainly,  correct.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing,  as  Jerome’s  supporters  do,  that  this  Mary 
was  the  wife  of  Clopas.  There  being  no  indication 
in  the  context  to  the  contrary,  the  natural  trans¬ 
lation  of  Mapia  h  toO  KXiaira  is  ‘  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Clopas.’  *  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that  since 
she  was  the  mother  of  James  the  Little  (who 
was  an  Apostle),  her  husband  must  have  been 
Alphseus,  i.e.  Clopas.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  James 
the  Little  really  was  an  Apostle,  and  it  is  still 
more  doubtful  if  Alphseus  is  the  same  person  as 
Clopas.  K\o>7ras,  or,  as  it  should  probably  be  ac¬ 
cented,  KXci7ras,  is  a  purely  Greek  name,  being 
contracted  from  KXeibrarpos  (cf.  ’AvtIttcis  from  ’A vtI- 
ira.Tpo s).  ’AXtpouos  ('AX^aioy,  WH),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  Aramaic  'S^n  (Halpai),  the  initial 
guttural  being,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  omitted. 
The  names  are  therefore  linguistically  distinct. 
It  is  true  that  if  there  were  strong  independent 
reasons  for  identifying  Alphseus  and  Clopas,  the 
linguistic  difficulties  might  possibly  be  surmounted, 
but  there  are  no  such  reasons,  or  at  least  none 
are  alleged. 

Against  the  identification  of  Kx^ra?  and  Alphaeus  it  may  be 
urged  :  (1)  That  inasmuch  as  initial  sh’va  is  almost  invariably 

*  So  Jerome  himself  understood  it.  The  Vulg.  Maria  Cleophce 
preserves  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek. 


represented  by  a  full  vowel  in  Greek  (n'chip  =  1etko/&cuv ; 
o-oLfioLutQ ;  etc.),  there  is  a  presumption  against  a  word  like 
Clopas,  which  begins  with  two  consonants,  representing  a 
Semitic  name.  (2)  Although  n  is  occasionally  transliterated  x  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  this  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
happens  at  the  beginning.  (3)  'sSll  ("D^n)  is  transliterated  quite 
regularly  X«x<p/  in  1  Mac  117°.  (4)  The  at  of  K Xutra.$  cannot  be 
derived  from  ’§ ?n.  The  nearest  Semitic  equivalent  of  Kx ojtx; 
would  be  some  such  form  as  KE’iSp.  (5)  The  Semitic  versions 
uniformly  regard  ’A X<bot7cc  as  a  Semitic  word,  but  K \utr*.s  as 
Greek,  transliterating  the  x  by  p. 

(c)  There  is  more  plausibility  about  Jerome’s 
contention  that  Mary  of  Clopas  is  described  in 
Jn  1925  as  the  Virgin’s  sister.  The  words  are 
lo’T'fiKeiaav  81  irapa  Tip  araupip  tov  \r)crov  h  yqrjp  avrou 
Kal  h  aSeXcpT]  rrjs  pnjTpos  aurou,  M apla  i)  toD  KXunra,  icai 
XI  a  pi  a  17  MaySaXrjurj.  It  must  be  candidly  admitted 
that  the prima  facie  impression  which  this  passage 
makes  upon  the  mind  is  that  only  three  women  are 
mentioned,  and  that  the  Virgin’s  sister  is  Mary 
of  Clopas.  There  are,  however,  important  con¬ 
siderations  on  the  other  side.  (1)  When  persons 
or  things  are  enumerated  in  pairs  (cf.  the  list  of 
Apostles,  Mt  102"4),  the  copula  is  not  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  pairs.  If,  therefore,  St.  John  in  this 
passage  designs  to  speak  of  two  pairs  of  women, 
sal  is  correctly  omitted  before  Ma pia  y  rod  KXuwa. 
(2)  The  Synoptic  parallels  show  that  Salome,  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  was  present  at  the 
Crucifixion,  and  since  it  is  unlikely  that  St.  John 
would  omit  to  mention  the  presence  of  his  own 
mother,  i>  aSeXcpr)  rrj s  p.r]rpbs  avrou  is  probably  not 
Mary  of  Clopas,  but  Saiome.  The  suppression  of 
her  name  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Evangelist, 
who  is  very  reticent  in  personal  matters,  and  never 
even  names  himself.  (3)  If  Mary  of  Clopas  was 
sister  to  the  Virgin,  then  two  sisters  had  the  same 
name,  a  circumstance  most  improbable,  unless  they 
were  only  step-sisters.  The  point  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  one,  and  different  opinions  will  continue 
to  be  held  about  it,  but  fortunately  its  decision 
does  not  affect  the  main  point  of  our  inquiry, 
because,  whether  Mary  of  Clopas  was  the  Virgin’s 
sister  or  not,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  brethren  of  J esus. 

B.  Objections  to  the  Hieronymian  vieiv. — 

The  Hieronymian  view  is  to  be  rejected,  partly 
because  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  though  in¬ 
genious,  are  inconclusive  and  often  far-fetched ; 
partly  because  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  before 
the  time  of  Jerome,  who  apparently  invented  it  ;* 
partly  because  it  is  obviously  an  attempt  of  an 
ardent  champion  of  celibacy  to  maintain  the  per¬ 
petual  virginity  not  only  of  Mary,  but  of  Joseph  ;  f 
partly  because  it  involves  an  unnatural  use  of  the 
term  ‘  brethren  ’ ;  %  but  chiefly  because  it  is  incon- 

*  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (a.d.  120)  used  to  be  quoted  on  Jerome’s 
side,  but  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the  Papias  in  question  lived 
in  the  11th  century.  Hegesippus  (a.d.  160)  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (a.d.  200)  have  been  wrongly  claimed  on  the  same 
side.  In  reality  they  support  the  Epiphanian  view. 

t  Jerome  indeed  admits  this  :  ‘  Tu  dicis  (he  is  addressing  Hel- 
vidius)  Mariam  virginem  non  permansisse :  ego  mihi  plus 
vendico,  etiam  ipsum  Joseph  virginem  fuisse  per  Mariam,  ut 
ex  virginali  conjugio  virgo  filius  nasceretur  *  ( adv .  Helv.  xix.). 

t  It  is  true,  as  Jerome  warmly  urges  (adv.  Helvidium ,  xiv.t 
xv.),  that  the  OT  usage  of  ‘brother’  is  somewhat  wide.  In 
1  Ch  2321-  22  first  cousins  are  called  brethren  (Drrni^aSsApoi 
ai-nyv,  LXX) :  in  Lv  104,  first  cousins  once  removed  (DD'nx : 
=  t ohs  cchtXQois  vuuv,  LXX).  So  also  in  Gn  1414-  ^  Abraham’s 
nephew  is  called  his  brother  (vnx) ;  and  in  Gn  2915  Jacob  is 
called  Laban’s  brother.  It  cannot  therefore  be  pronounced 
impossible  that  our  Lord’s  cousins  might  occasionally  be  alluded 
to  as  His  brethren,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  alleged, 
that  there  is  no  word  in  Aramaic  for  cousin.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  Jerome’s  examples  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  4  brother’  are  taken  from  the  OT ;  that  the  usage 
of  «3sX<po?  is  much  less  elastic  than  that  of  nx  ;  that  no  instances 
of  ad£X<po?  =  cevt‘4//o?  are  cited  from  profane  writers;  and  that 
even  the  OT  does  not  sanction  the  habitual  use  of  nx  to 
describe  any  other  relationship  than  that  of  brother.  The  term 
otH-J'ios  is  not  avoided  in  the  NT  (see  Col  410),  and  Hegesippus 
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sistent  with  the  three  certainties,  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  true  theory  must  necessarily  pre¬ 
suppose,  namely,  the  common  household,  the  un¬ 
belief  of  the  bret  hren,  and  their  non-inclusion  among 
the  Twelve.  Jerome’s  theory  is  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  last  two  of  these  certainties,  but 
even  with  the  first,  for  though  his  supporters  allege 
that  the  two  sisters  were  both  widows  and  kept 
house  together,  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  regarded  in  Scripture  as 
belonging  to  the  Virgin's  family,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  represented  as  being  in  her  company,  and 
never  in  the  company  of  their  alleged  mother, 
Mary  of  Clopas.* 

iii.  The  Helvidian  and  Epiphanian  Views.— 
The  rejection  of  the  Hieronymian  view  leaves  the 
choice  open  between  the  Helvidian  and  the  Epi¬ 
phanian  views,  both  of  which  have  the  immense 
advantage  over  the  Hieronymian  of  not  being 
inconsistent  with  the  three  certainties  laid  down 
in  i.  1,  2,  3. 

A.  Arguments  for  the  Helvidian  view.\ — 

(1)  The  Helvidian  view,  which  maintains  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  gives  a  fuller  and  more  natural  meaning  to 
the  term  a.Se\cpol  than  the  Epiphanian,  which  denies 
that  they  were  blood-relations  of  Jesus  at  all. 

Reply. — The  advantage  of  the  Helvidian  view  in 
this  respect  is  but  slight.  Joseph  was  not  a  blood- 
relation  of  Jesus,  and  yet  he  is  called,  not  only 
by  friends  and  acquaintances  (Mt  1355  =  Mk  63,  cf. 
also  Jn  l46  643),  but  also  by  the  Virgin  herself  (Lk 
248),  and  by  an  Evangelist  who  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  supernatural  birth  (Lk  241),  the  father  of 
Jesus.  Since,  therefore,  even  in  the  Holy  Family 
Joseph  was  called  the  father  of  Jesus,  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  had  had  sons,  they  would  have  been 
called  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 

(2)  In  Lk  27  Jesus  is  called  Mary’s  first-born  son 
(wputotokov).  This  implies  that  she  had  other 
children. 

Reply. — wpoiToroKos  among  the  Jews  was  a  tech¬ 
nical  term,  meaning  ‘that  which  openeth  the 
womb’  (Ex  3419ff-),  and  does  not  imply  the  birth 
of  other  offspring.  Indeed,  the  redemption-price 
of  a  first-born  son,  required  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
u  as  due  at  the  end  of  a  month  (Nu  815ff  ),  before  it 
could  be  known  whether  there  was  any  likelihood 
of  further  offspring.  Dr.  Mayor  objects  that  in  a 
purely  historical  passage,  like  Lk  27,  this  technical 
meaning  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  the  subse¬ 
quent  statement  ‘they  brought  him  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is  M'ritten 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Every  male  that  openeth 
the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord ’  (Lk 
022. 23^  renders  it  certain  that  it  was  precisely  this 
which  was  in  the  Evangelist’s  mind  when  he  called 
Jesus  TTpuroTOKov  (so  already  Jerome,  l.c.  x.). 

(3)  Mt  l18,  ‘before  they  came  together’  (irplv 
h  <rwe\6elv),  implies  that  the  connubial  relations  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Reply. — aweXdeiv  need  not  mean  more  than  living 
together  in  the  same  house. 

(4)  Mt  l25,  ‘  and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought 
forth  a  son  ’  (/cat  ovk  tytrucKcv  aiupv  eois  oO  tretcev 
i/toi/),t  implies  that  he  knew  her  afterwards,  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  Evangelist  mentions  brothers  and  sisters 

(a.  d.  160),  in  discussing  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  human  relation¬ 
ships,  keeps  the  two  terms  distinct,  calling  Symeon,  the  second 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  our  Lord’s  cousin,  its- ;  but  James, 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  always  iiskipi(.  Clearly,  there¬ 
fore,  Hegesippus  did  not  regard  iiskfii  tou  Kv/u'e v  as  equivalent 
to  ivs4-ioV,  and  he  is  our  oldest  and  best  authority. 

*  In  every  passage  of  Scripture  where  the  brethren  are  men¬ 
tioned,  except  Jn  73,  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  were  in  the 
Virgin’s  company. 

t  The  whole  of  these  arguments  were  advanced  by  Helvidius 
himself,  and  the  substance  of  most  of  the  replies  is  to  be  found 
in  Jerome. 

t  The  Tp^Tinxm  of  the  TR  here  is  certainly  an  interpolation 
from  Lk  27. 
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of  J esus,  M-ithout  any  warning  that  they  M’ere  not 
Mary’s  children. 

Reply. — This  is  an  argument  of  real  M’eight,  and 
is  not  adequately  answered  by  Jerome,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Pearson,  etc.,  who  allege  such  passages  as 
Mt  2820,  ‘  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,’  and  2  S  623,  ‘  Michal  the  daughter 
of  Saul  had  no  child  until  the  day  of  her  death,’  as 
a  proof  that  ‘  until  ’  does  not  fix  a  limit  or  suggest 
a  subsequent  change.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  such 
passages  as  those  quoted,  where  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  preclude  the  idea  of  change,  ‘  until  ’  does 
not  imply  change.  But  ‘  until  ’  does  imply  change 
when  it  introduces  a  state  of  things  in  which 
change  is  naturally  to  be  expected.  Thus,  as  Dr. 
Mayor  justly  remarks,  if  2  S  623  be  made  to  read 
‘  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had  no  child,  until 
she  left  David  and  became  the  wife  ofPhalticl,’  then 
‘  until  ’  does  imply  that  she  had  a  child  afterwards, 
because  child-bearing  is  a  natural  and  usual  sequel 
of  marriage.  So  in  the  present  case  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  inasmuch  as  connubial  inter¬ 
course  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  marriage, 
the  Evangelist  in  asserting  that  it  did  not  take 
place  until  a  certain  date,  affirms  that  it  took  place 
afterwards.  Still  the  argument,  as  applied  to  this 
particular  case,  is  not  convincing.  The  Evangelist 
is  not  (even  by  implication)  comparing  together 
the  connubial  relations  of  Joseph  and  Mary  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  (as,  in  the  case  supposed 
by  Dr.  Mayor,  Michal’s  connubial  relations  with 
David  and  Phaltiel  are  compared),  but  simply 
affirming  in  the  strongest  possible  u'ay  that  Joseph 
had  no  share  in  the  procreation  of  Jesus.  Bengel’s 
laconic  comment  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
justified — ‘clonec]  Non  sequitur,  ergo  post.’’  The 
subsequent  mention  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  (Mt 
1355)  does  not  affect  the  question,  because  it  Mras 
well  known,  when  .the  Evangelist  Mrote,  who  the 
brethren  M  ere,  and  there  M  as  no  need  to  guard 
against  misconception. 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  brethren  not  only  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  the  Virgin,  but  continually 
accompanied  her  udierever  she  went,  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  were  her  children  as  well  as 
Joseph’s. 

Reply. — The  tie  Avhich  unites  a  step-mother  and 
her  step-sons  is  often  extremely  close,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  Joseph  was  almost  certainly  dead 
before  our  Lord’s  ministry  began,  and  that  Jesus 
was  fully  occupied  with  public  affairs,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  surprising  that  her  step-sons  (if  such 
they  were)  constituted  themselves  her  guardians 
and  protectors. 

B.  Arguments  for  the  Epiphanian  view. — 

We  shall  now  state  the  arguments  for  the  theory 
of  Epiphanius,  and  subject  them  to  criticism  from 
the  Helvidian  point  of  view. 

(1)  The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  Mary  is  implied 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Annunciation  (Lk  l20'38). 
The  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  and  after 
saluting  her  as  ‘  highly-favoured  ’  announced  the 
manner  of  Christ’s  birth  as  follows  :  ‘  Behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  the  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.’  The  reply 
of  Mary  was,  ‘  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  that  I 
know  not  a  manV  (IIcDs  tirrai  toCto,  e-rrei  Ardpa  oil 
yunbo-Ku  ;).  It  is  plain  from  this  reply  (1)  that  she 
understood  the  angel  to  mean  that  the  child  would 
be  born  in  the  natural  M'ay  ;  and  (2)  that  there  was 
some  obstacle  which  prevented  her  from  having  a 
child  in  the  natural  u-ay  (‘  I  know  not  a  man,’ 
‘  AvSpa  oil  yivuoKu  ’).  These  words  cannot  mean,  ‘  I 
do  not  yet  know  a  man.’  That  would  have  been 
no  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The 
angel’s  words  related  to  the  future  (v.31),  and 
inasmuch  as  Mary  was  already  betrothed  (v.27), 
and  might  shortly  expect  to  be  taken  into  her 
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husband’s  house,  there  was  every  prospect,  so  far 
as  Mary’s  status  went,  that  the  .angel’s  words 
would  shortly  be  fulfilled.  The  only  meaning, 
therefore,  which  in  such  a  context  Mary’s  words 
can  bear,  is  that  she  had  devoted  herself  (with  her 
betrothed’s  consent)  to  a  life  of  virginity,  and  that 
she  expected  to  preserve,  even  in  marriage,  her 
virginal  integrity  (so  nearly  all  the  older  ex¬ 
positors,  including  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Theopliylact,  Bernard,  Bede,  Anselm, 
Aquinas,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Maldonatus,  Grotius  ; 
and  in  more  recent  times  Bisping,  Schegg,  Schanz).* 

Reply. — Such  a  vow  or  resolution  is  improbable 
in  Mary’s  case,  because  the  Jews  regarded  virginity 
as  less  honourable  than  marriage,  and  childless¬ 
ness  as  a  calamity.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable 
that,  if  she  had  formed  such  a  resolution,  Joseph 
would  have  consented  to  be  betrothed  to  her. 

These  objections  are  undeniably  weighty,  but 
they  do  not  fully  meet  the  strong  exegetical  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  traditional  view.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  (1)  that  the  case  in  question  is  a 
unique  and  peculiar  one,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  canons  of  ordinary  probability  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it ;  (2)  that  esteem  for  virginity 
among  contemporary  Jews  is  vouched  for  (though 
only  to  a  limited  extent)  by  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes ;  (3) 
that  a  high  esteem  for  virginity  characterized  the 
Christian  movement  from  the  first  (Ac  219,  1  Co  7), 
and  formed  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt 
1912)  ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  incredible  that 
Joseph  and  Mary,  by  whom  Jesus  was  brought 
up,  shared  the  sentiment,  and  communicated  it 
to  Him. 

(2)  Virginity  is  regarded,  not  only  by  Christians, 
but  by  nearly  all  men,  as,  ideally  at  any  rate, 
superior  to  marriage.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  most  privileged  and  holiest  of  women  remained 
ever  a  virgin,  as  has  been  believed  by  most  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  first.! 

Reply. — This  argument  has  weight,  but  is  not 
conclusive.  Pen-  (1)  though  ideally  virginity  is 
superior  to  marriage,  being  the  condition  of  the 
holy  angels  and  of  the  saints  in  heaven  (Mt  2230), 
yet  practically  marriage  is  in  most  cases  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  celibacy,  as  a  more  useful  means  of 
serving  God.  And  since  the  estate  of  marriage 
is  altogether  holy,  and  is  a  religious  mystery  or 
sacrament,  symbolizing  the  union  between  Christ 
and  His  Church  (Eph  532),  it  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  reverence  towards  our  Lord’s  mother  to 

*  This  important  passage  is  not  alluded  to  by  Mayor  and 
Lightfoot,  and  is  very  inadequately  dealt  with  by  most  recent 
commentators.  B.  Weiss  (Com.  in  loc.)  says  that  it  is  ‘  a  be¬ 
wildered  question  how  she,  the  unstained  maiden,  can  possibly 
come  into  this  position.’  Considering  that  she  was  already 
betrothed ,  no  such  bewilderment  was  possible.  If  the  angel  hail 
said  that  she  would  have  a  son  before  marriage,  such  bewilder¬ 
ment  would  have  been  natural  enough,  for  the  concubitus  of 
betrothed  persons,  though  not  exactly  forbidden,  was  not  ap¬ 
proved.  But  the  angel  had  not  hinted  at  this.  I>r.  Plummer 
reproduces  Weiss.  Godet  simply  says:  ‘Her  question  is  the 
legitimate  expression  of  the  astonishment  of  a  pure  conscience.’ 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  2956)  regards  the  words  as  an  inter¬ 
polation.  Only  Schanz  (Com.  in  loc.)  gives  anything  like  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  passage.  Of  the  older  expositors 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  Maldonatus  are  full,  but  uncritical. 

!  The  early  Christians,  however,  while  believing  the  Perpetual 
Virginity  as  a  fact,  did  not  regard  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  As 
late  as  c.  a.d.  570,  St.  Basil  could  write  :  ‘The  words,  lie  knew 
her  not  till  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  do  indeed  afford 
a  certain  ground  for  thinking  that  Mary,  after  acting  in  all 
sanctity  as  the  instrument  of  the  Lord’s  birth,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not  refuse  to  her  hus¬ 
band  the  customary  privileges  of  marriage.  But  as  for  our¬ 
selves,  even  though  this  view  does  no  violence  to  rational  piety 
(o  7.a.i  u.y,bin  rlj  titrifiuois  erocpot\vijux,ivtTou  Xoyu),  for  her  vir¬ 
ginity  was  necessary  until  she  had  fulfilled  her  function  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  economy,  whereas  what  happened  afterwards 
concerns  us  little  as  not  being  connected  with  the  mystery, 
yet  since  lovers  of  Christ  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  the  Mother 
of  God  ever  ceased  to  he  a  virgin,  we  regard  the  testimonies  (to 
her  perpetual  virginity)  which  we  have  produced  as  sufficient ' 
(Uom.  in  Sanct.  Christ.  Gen.  ii.). 
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believe  that  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  she  ibore 
children  to  her  husband.* 

(3)  Reverence  for  Mary  as  ‘  Mother  of  God  ’ 
would  have  prevented  J  oseph  from  cohabiting  with 
her  as  her  husband. 

Reply. — If  we  could  be  sure  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  regarded  the  infant  Jesus  as  God,  this  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  great  weight ;  but  it  is  just  this 
point  which  is  doubtful.  The  angel  described  the 
infant  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God,  but 
neither  of  these  terms  involved  necessarily  to 
Jewish  ears  the  idea  of  Divinity.  The  term  Son 
of  God  is  used  in  the  OT  even  of  the  Davidic  king. 

(4)  The  brethren  of  Jesus  behave  to  Him  as  it 
they  were  elder  brothers.  Thus  they  are  jealous 
of  His  popularity  (Mk  G4),  criticize  and  advise  Him 
in  no  friendly  spirit  (Jn  7im),  attempt  to  control 
His  actions,  and  even  to  place  Him  under  restraint 
(Mk  320f-,  cf.  Mk  331 1|).  But  if  they  were  older  than 
Jesus,  they  were  not  Mary’s  children. 

Reply. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  actions 
seem  like  those  of  elder  brethren,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  only  slightly  younger  than  Jesus, 
and  if  so  their  conduct  is  perhaps  intelligible. 

(5)  Jesus  upon  the  Cross  commended  His  mother 
not  to  His  ‘  brethren,’  but  to  St.  John  (Jn  19'-6-27). 
He  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  do  this,  if 
His  ‘  brethren  ’  had  really  been  the  Virgin’s  sons. 

Reply. — («)  The  cause  of  this  arrangement  may 
have  been  the  great  poverty  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  the  comparative  alHuence  of  St.  John, 
who,  after  all,  was  a  near  relation  of  Jesus  (a  first 
cousin).  This  is,  of  course,  possible ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were 
specially  poor.  They  were  living  with  St.  Mary, 
and  their  united  earnings  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  sufficed  to  maintain  a  single 
household  in  comfort.  (6)  Some  allege  as  a  cause 
the  unbelief  of  the  brethren.  But  this  is  unlikely, 
because  Jesus  must  have  known  that  within  a  few 
days  their  unbelief  would  pass  into  faith. 

(6)  The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
especially  that  of  Palestine,  favours  the  Epi- 
phanian  view.  The  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  a 
native  of  Palestine,  and  a  man  of  learning,  who 
wrote  about  a.d.  160,  is  definitely  against  the 
Hieronymian,  and  (as  is  almost  certain)  in  favour 
of  the  Epiphanian  view.  His  works  are  lost,  but 
in  the  fragments  which  remain,  he  consistently 
speaks  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (James)  as 
the  Lord’s  brother  ;  but  of  the  second  (Symeon)  as 
His  cousin  [dveipibs,  which  he  more  exactly  defines 
as  6  ex  deiov  rod  K vplov,  the  Oeios  being  KAd>7ras,  the 
brother  of  Joseph).!  Clearly,  therefore,  Hege¬ 
sippus  did  not  regard  the  brethren  of  Jesus  as  His 
cousins.  That  he  did  not  regard  them  as  sons  of 
Mary,  is  shown  by  his  description  of  Jude,  the 
Lord’s  brother,  as  too  Kara  trapsa  Xcyopevov  avrou 
dSeXcfiov,  and  by  the  fact  that  Eusebius  and  Epi- 
dianius,  who  draw  their  information  mainly  from 
dm,  regard  the  brethren  as  children  of  Joseph  by 

a  former  wife.!  This  view  is  taken  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose, 
Ambrosiaster,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  all  the  Fathers  before  Jerome,  with 
the  exception  of  Tertullian,  who  probably,  though 
his  statements  are  not  explicit,  held  the  view  of 

*  Quite  unjust,  therefore,  is  the  customary  Hieronymian 
abuse  of  Helvidius  as  1  spurcus  hajresiarcha,'  and  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  his  theory  as  ‘  blasphemia.’  Those  who  use  such 
language  virtually  deny  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Helvidius’ 
theory  is  perfectly  reverent.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  is 
another  question. 

t  It  is  possible,  but  not  capable  of  proof,  that  this  Clopas,  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  father  of  Symeon  (not  Symeon  the 
Lord’s  brother),  is  identical  with  the  K/.unc*.;  of  Jn  1926,  or  the 
KAiOTotc  of  Lk  2418.  KAan-oi,  (Ka<*t«>)  and  KAiot«>-  are  etymo¬ 
logically  the  same  word,  both  being  contractions  of  Khuxxrpo;. 

t  The  statements  of  Hegesippus  about  our  Lord's  brethren 
are  noted  by  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  23,  iii.  20,  iii.  32,  iv.  22. 
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Helvidius.  Since  Jerome  the  Western  Church  has 
adopted  the  Hieronymian  theory,  but  the  Eastern 
Church  still  maintains  that  of  Epiphanius.  The 
traditional  evidence,  therefore,  is  almost  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  Epiphanian  view. 

Reply.  —  It  is  possible  that  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  especially  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  the 
Protevangelium  of  James,  and  not  any  authentic 
tradition,  are  the  source  of  the  Epiphanian  theory. 
This  is  Jerome’s  view,  who  taunts  Epiphanians  with 
following  ‘deliramenta  apocryphorum.’  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  likely.  The. statements  of  the  best 
informed  Fathers  seem  based  on  Hegesippus,  who 
made  an  independent  investigation,  under  specially 
favourable  conditions.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels 
probably  adopted,  rather  than  originated,  the  cur¬ 
rent  view. 

C.  The  main  objection  to  the  Epiphanian  view. 

■ — There  is  one  objection  to  the  Epiphanian  view 
so  important  that  it  deserves  special  notice.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  high — an  even  extravagant — 
estimate  of  virginity  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
early  Church  ;  and  therefore  there  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that,  just  as,  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.,  zeal  for  the  virginity  of  Joseph  produced 
the  Hieronymian  theory,  so,  three  centuries  earlier, 
zeal  for  the  virginity  of  Mary  produced  the  Epi¬ 
phanian.  That  this  may  have  been  so,  no  cautious 
critic  will  deny  ;  but  it  does  not,  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence,  appear  to  be  probable.  For  (1)  if  Mary  bore 
to  Joseph,  as  the  Helvidian  theory  assumes,  seven 
children,  of  whom  one  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  three  others  prominent  members  of  the  Church, 
the  non-virginity  of  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  so  notorious  a  fact  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  that  the  (practically)  unanimous  tradition 
of  her  perpetual  virginity  could  never  have  arisen. 
(2)  The  tradition  of  the  Perpetual  Virginity  was 
already  prevalent  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  that  is, 
long  before  ascetic  views  were  dominant  or  even 
aggressive  in  the  Church.  It  prevailed,  moreover, 
in  Palestine,  where,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
ascetic  views  had  less  influence  than  elsewhere. 
For  these  reasons  wre  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Epiphanian  tradition  has  a  real  historical  basis. 

iv.  Probable  Conclusions.  —  The  scantiness 
and  ambiguity  of  the  only  really  trustworthy 
evidence,  the  Scriptural,  obliges  us  to  be  content 
with  merely  probable  conclusions.  The  only  con¬ 
clusion  that  seems  to  be  certain  is  that  Jerome’s 
theory  is  false.  The  claims  of  the  two  other 
theories  are  nearly  evenly  balanced  ;  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  us,  after  weighing  the  opposing  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  best  of  our  power,  that  there  is  a 
slight  but  perceptible  preponderance  of  Scriptural, 
and  a  much  more  decided  preponderance  of  his¬ 
torical,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epiphanian  theory. 

Literature.  —  Jerome,  adversus  Helvidium ;  Epiphanius, 
adversus  Antidicomarianitas  (adversus  licenses ,  iii.  2)  (both 
important) ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed  ;  Mill,  Accounts  of  our  Lord’s 
Brethren  vindicated  ;  Schegg,  Jakobus,  der  Bruder  des  Herrn  ; 
Schanz,  Comment,  iiber  Ml.,  Me.,  Lc.;  Meyrick,  art.  ‘James’  in 
Smith’s  DB;  Sieffert,  art.  ‘  Jakobus,’  and  Zockler,  art.  ‘Maria’ 
in/’/i'/s’3;  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p'p.  252-291 ;  Mayor,  Epistle  of 
St.  James  (v.  ff.)  and  art.  ‘Brethren  of  the  Lord ’  in  Hastings’ 
DB ;  art.  ‘Clopas’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ;  Farrar,  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,  ch.  xix.  ;  Patrick,  James  the  Lord’s  Brother,  1906, 

p-iff-  C.  Harris. 

BRIDE,  BRIDE -CHAMBER,  BRIDEGROOM, 
BRIDEGROOM’S  FRIEND.— See  Marriage. 

BRIMSTONE  (burning  stone  or  sulphur  [deiov, 
commonly  derived  from  deios,  ‘  divine,’  either  be¬ 
cause  sulphur  was  used  for  religious  purification, 
or  because  lightning — the  bolt  of  the  gods — emits 
a  sulphurous  odour :  others  connect  it  with  6601, 
‘agitate,’  cf .  fumus,  ‘smoke’]). — Its  use  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  the  imagery  of  Divine  judgment  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the 
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cities  of  the  Plain  (Gn  1924"28),  a  catastrophe  to 
which  the  Gospels  frequently  refer  (Lk  1729  1012, 
Mk  6U,  Mt  101B  ll23-  24).  The  story  of  this  tragedy 
of  Divine  judgment  casts  its  lurid  light  all  down 
Scripture  history,  and  has  coloured  Christian  be¬ 
lief  in  its  presentation  of  the  Divine  wrath.  The 
imagery  of  ‘  fire  and  brimstone  ’  appears  in  the 
prophets  and  the  Psalms  as  an  impressive  metaphor 
of  heaven’s  most  pitiless  judgment,  while  the  story 
itself  is  often  recalled  both  in  the  OT  and  in  the 
NT.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  it  is  a  notable 
feature  in  the  description  of  the  Apocalyptic  riders 
(917- I8),  that  their  breastplates  are  of  lire  and  brim¬ 
stone,  and  from  the  mouths  of  their  horses  proceed 
the  same  dread  emblems  of  wrath  ;  while  no  more 
impressive  figure  can  be  found  to  describe  the  final 
doom  of  the  wicked  in  the  end  of  the  ages  than 
that  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  ‘  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,’  there  to  be  ‘  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever  ’  (Rev  192Q  2010  21s). 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 

BROOK  (Jn  181 ;  RVm  ‘ravine,  Gr.  winter  tor¬ 
rent,’  x^ytippos)  D  the  usual  LXX  equivalent  of 
Srg,  and  seems  to  correspond  in  meaning  with  the 
Arab.  wady=  ‘  valley,’  but,  more  particularly,  the 
watercourse  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
winter  rains,  rushing  down  from  the  mountain 
range,  have  hollowed  out  great  channels  westward, 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  Much  deeper  are  the 
gullies  eastward,  where  the  descent  is  steeper, 
towards  the  Jordan.  Most  of  these  are  quite  dry 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Although 
some  are  called  ‘rivers,’  e.g.  Nahr  el-Anjch,  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  Rishon,  while  others, 
such  as  el-'Amud,  which  crosses  the  Plain  of  Genne- 
saret,  and  el-Yarmulc,  which  comes  down  from 
the  eastern  uplands,  draw  abundant  supplies  from 
perennial  springs,  yet  1  brook  ’  more  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  them. 

The  Kidron  contains  water  only  after  heavy 
rains.  It  is  the  one  ‘  brook  ’  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  Over  it  Jesus  passed  from  the  upper 
room  to  Gethsemane  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal. 

The  name  pvip,  from  Tip,  is  usually  referred  to  the  dark 
colour  of  the  stream  or  ravine.  The  various  forms  of  the  name 
in  Gr.  are  rou  xihpou,  roZ  xtSpatv,  and  rUv  zehpaiv.  WII  in  "Notes 
on  Select  Readings,’  after  reviewing  the  evidence,  conclude  in 
favour  of  riit  xihput.  ‘  It  probably  preserves  the  true  etymology 
of  pnp,  which  seems  to  be  an  archaic  (?  Canaanite)  plural  of 
hip  “the  Dark  [trees]’’;  for,  though  no  name  from  this  root 
is  applied  to  any  tree  in  Bib.  Heb.,  some  tree  resembling  a 
cedar  was  called  by  a  similar  name  in  at  least  the  later  lan¬ 
guage  (see  exx.  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  1976) ;  and  the  Gr. 
zthpoc  is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.’  They  suggest  that 
isolated  patches  of  cedar  forests  may  have  survived  from  pre¬ 
historic  times.  Lightfoot  quotes  (Chorag.  Cent.  40)  a  Talmudic 
reference  to  two  gigantic  cedars  standing  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives 
even  in  the  latest  days  of  the  Temple  (Jerus.  Taanith,  fol.  69. 1), 
which  may  be  taken  as  supporting  this  view. 

The  valley  begins  in  the  wide  hollow  between 
the  city  and  Mt.  Scopus  on  the  north.  Turning 
southward,  and  passing  under  the  eastern  battle¬ 
ments,  by  a  deep  ravine  it  cuts  off  Jerusalem  from 
Olivet.  It  is  joined  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and 
thence,  as  Wady  en-Nar,  ‘Valley  of  P’ire,’ it  wdnds 
down  an  ever  deepening  gorge,  through  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  of  Judaea,  to  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  Wady  er-R&hib,  ‘Valley  of  the  Monks,’ 
attaching  to  part  of  it,  comes  from  the  convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  built  on  the  right-hand  face  of  the 
gorge,  a  sort  of  reformatory  for  refractory  monks, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

The  modern  name  of  the  brook  Ridron  is  Wady 
Sitti  Maryam,  ‘Valley  of  the  Lady  Mary.’  As 
early  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  J1  32  [Heb.  42].  According 
to  a  tradition,  common  to  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Christians,  this  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  final  Judg¬ 
ment.  As  against  the  Temple,  which  overlooked 
it,  the  valley  ranked  as  an  unclean  district,  and  it 
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seems  to  have  afforded  burying-ground  for  people 
of  the  humbler  orders  (2  K  23").  To  this  day  the 
Jews  greatly  covet  a  grave  in  the  Kidron  valley. 

W.  Ewing. 

BROTHERHOOD. — The  word  (d5eA</><5Tijs)  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  only  twice 
in  the  NT  (1  P  217  and  59).  The  idea,  however,  is 
common  and  of  very  great  importance. 

1.  The  natural  brotherhood  of  man  is  assumed 
rather  than  asserted.  It  probably  underlies  Christ’s 
argument  about  the  Sabbath  (Mk  227and  parallels), 
and  also  such  language  as  is  found  in  Lk  1511'32  and 
1625.  This  is  the  more  likely  in  view  of  such  OT 
passages  as  Gn  l26"28  95"7,  Job  3113'15,  and  Mai  210 
(which  regard  it  as  a  corollary  of  our  creation  by 
the  one  God  and  Father),  and  Lv  19’8-34  (which 
not  only  commands  love  of  neighbour,  but  also  ex¬ 
plicitly  enjoins  like  love  for  the  stranger).  Hillel 
and  other  Rabbis  gave  this  law  the  broadest  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  Philo  declares  that  man  must 
love  the  whole  world  as  well  as  God  (see  Kohler, 
Jewish  Encyc.  art.  ‘Brotherly  Love,’  and  Monte- 
fiore  in  the  JQB,  April  1895).  This,  however,  does 
not  represent  the  dominant  feeling  among  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord’s  time.  They  narrowed  the  term 
‘neighbour,’  as  His  language  in  Mt  544  plainly 
implies.  It  was  the  scribe’s  suggestion  of  this 
narrow  view  that  drew  from  Jesus  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  in  which  the  term  ‘neigh¬ 
bour  ’  is  made  the  equivalent  of  brother-man  (Lk 

KFH 

Into  this  brotherhood  Christ  entered  when  He 
‘became  flesh.’  That  at  least  is  implied  in  the 
title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  which  He  so  frequently  applies 
to  Himself.  He  was  ‘the  seed  of  the  woman.’ 
The  Son  of  Mary,  of  David,  of  Abraham,  was  also 
Son  of  Adam  (Lk  3s8)  and  one  of  the  race. 

Yet  of  natural  brotherhood  the  NT  has  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  to  say.  Very  little  importance  is 
attached  to  it.  No  hopes  are  built  on  it.  The 
reason,  doubtless,  is  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
sin — a  melancholy  fact  visible  in  the  threshold 
tragedy  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Such  is  St.  Paul’s 
summary  of  OT  teaching  (Ro  39'18).  So  Jesus 
found  it  when  He  was  in  the  world.  Men  were 
dead  to  brotherhood  as  to  all  else  that  was  wholly 
good  (Jn  653,  cf.  Eph  21).  For  thirty  years  He 
moved  among  men  with  a  true  Brother’s  heart, 
but  met  no  equal  response,  even  among  those 
peculiarly  His  own  (Jn  l10- u).  ‘Of  the  peoples 
there  was  no  man  with  him’  (Is  633).  He  was 
sorrowfully  alone  (Is  533),  standing  among  sinful 
men  like  one  unharmed  temple  amid  a  city’s  ruins. 

2.  The  new  brotherhood. — Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  nothing  short  of  a  new  beginning  would 
serve.  Anything  less  radical  must  fail.  A  new 
creation  is  necessary  (Gal  616).  This  Jesus  states 
explicitly.  Men  must  be  born  again  (Jn  35 ;  cf. 
Eph  26).  They  must  be  redeemed  from  sin  and 
given  a  new  life.  This  was  His  appointed  mission 
(Mt  l22,  Jn  101U).  To  that  work  He  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  Himself  in  His  baptism,  which  also  sym¬ 
bolized  the  means  by  which  the  redemption  should 
be  effected,  namely,  His  own  death  (with  Mt  316, 
cf.  Mt  2028  2S28  and  Ro  324'26,  1  Co  153,  Eph  l7,  1  P 
l18, 19,  Rev  l5).  Tempted  to  swerve  from  it,  He  held 
to  that  stern,  slow  path.  Meantime  He  begins  to 
gather  about  Him  a  band  of  brothers  on  the  new 
basis.  They  are  such  as  believe  or  receive  Him. 
In  faith  they  follow  Him  and  forsake  all  else  (Mk 
2 is.  20  2028>  Lk  1433).  That  it  is  no  mere  external 
following  is  manifest.  A  vital  union  is  established 
between  them  and  Him,  the  significance  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  the 
branches  (Jn  151’8).  The  new  birth  is  effected  (Jn 
l12- 13),  the  new  life  received  (Jn  657  1027-  28),  and 
their  sins  graciously  forgiven  (Mk  2s'11,  Lk  747,  48  ; 
cf.  Col  l14).  Thus  they  become  partakers  of  the 


Divine  nature  (2  P  l4),  children  or  sons  of  God 
rtKva,  vloL,  1  Jn  316,  Ro  814-16-21,  Gal  328  47),  endowed 
with  a  deathless  life  (Gal  326,  Jn  1028),  and  Christ 
becomes  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (Ro 
829).  Elsewhere  the  change  is  called  a  new  creation 
(2  Co  517,  Gal  615,  Eph  210),  of  which  Christ  is  the 
beginning  (Rev  314,  Col  l18). 

It  is  this  profound  experience  which  underlies 
and  accounts  for  the  remarkable  statements  of  Jn 
l35-51.  St.  Peter’s  new  name  is  a  sign  of  it  (v.42) ; 
the  ‘  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile  ’  is  a 
condensed  description  of  the  new  man  (v.47;  cf.  Ps 
322,  the  first  half  of  which  is  the  germ  of  Ro  321-- 
521,  and  the  second  of  Ro  6'-839).  These  men  are 
nearer  to  J esus  now  than  any  other  persons.  Hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  strong  language  of  this 
early  record  in  the  most  spiritual  of  the  four 
Gospels.  St.  John  had  learned  meantime  the 
potency  of  the  faith  that  began  so  simply,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  recalls  those  wonderful  early 
utterances  and  the  steady  progress  of  their  faith 
from  strength  to  strength. 

Equally  appropriate  is  the  Cana  incident  which 
immediately  follows  (Jn  21'11).  There  Jesus  breaks 
with  the  old  order  in  the  -words,  ‘  Woman,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee?’  Addressed  as  they  were 
to  her  who  represented  it  in  its  fondest  tie,  they 
show  the  break  to  be  of  the  most  absolute  sort. 
That  is  the  negative  side,  the  turning  from  the 
old  ;  the  positive,  the  turning  to  the  new,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  place  assigned  to  the  disciples  in  the 
record.  They  are  identified  with  Him  as  others 
are  not,  and  especially  in  a  growing  faith,  to  which 
others — even  His  mother  and  His  brethren  —  are 
as  yet  strangers.  What  was  there  taught  in  the 
veiled  language  of  sign  is  taught  plainly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  Mt  1246"50  and  Mk  331"35.  How  far  Mary 
and  His  brothers  were  from  understanding  Him, 
how  wide  the  gulf  was  that  separated  Him  from 
them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  recorded  in  Mk  321  that 
they  regarded  Him  as  out  of  His  mind.  The  dis¬ 
ciples,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seated  about  Him 
drinking  in  His  sayings.  Them  He  declares  to  be 
His  mother  and  His  brethren  (Mt  1249).  And  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  multitude  also  sitting  around  and 
listening  to  His  words,  He  generalizes  the  teaching 
and  declares  that  ‘  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother’  (Mk  332- 35 ).  Such  constitute  the  new 
brotherhood. 

(1)  So  the  first  characteristic  of  the  new  brethren 
is  that  they  do  the  will  of  God.  They  are  in  right 
relation  to  Him.  When  men  are  not  so,  they  can¬ 
not  be  rightly  related  to  one  another.  To  be  bound 
together  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  they  must  first 
be  bound  by  the  filial  tie  to  God,  their  Heavenly 
Father.  Loving  obedience  is  the  test  and  evidence 
of  that  (1  Jn  53,  Jn  1415'21). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  the  first  great  law  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  heaven  (Mt  6,  and  summarized  in  v.38).  Really  the 
brotherhood  and  the  Kingdom  (in  one  sense  of  the  term)  are 
different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  As  to  membership  the  two 
are  coextensive.  God  is  at  once  Father  and  King ;  the  brethren 
are  both  subjects  and  children,  ‘  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints 
und  of  the  household  of  God’  (Eph  21U).  Both  ideas  run  through 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  Christ’s  proclamation  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom. 

Doubtless  the  new  brotherhood  and  the  Church  may  be 
similarly  equated.  Their  membership  too  should  coincide. 
This  is  indicated  not  only  by  Christ’s  solemn  recall  of  Peter’s 
new  name,  and  His  assertion  that  His  church  should  be  built  of 
such  confessors  as  he  (Mt  1618),  but  also  by  the  uniform  practice 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  referring  to  the  members  of  the 
churches  as  ‘  brethren. ' 

(2)  The  second  characteristic  is  that  they  love 
one  another.  Loving  God  as  their  Father  they 
instinctively  love  also  His  other  children,  their 
brothers  (1  Th  49,  1  Jn  42Q  and  51).  This  is  Christ’s 
new  commandment  and  the  badge  of  discipleship 
(Jn  1334f-).  Though  an  old  command,  it  has  been 
made  new  in  experience  by  Christ’s  death  for  them. 
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And  they  in  turn  make  it  new  afresh  when  they 
lay  down  their  life  for  one  another  (1  Jn  316,  27'11). 
The  love  that  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice  will 
make  the  lesser.  In  the  OT  the  law  of  Israel’s 
brotherhood  enjoined  kindness,  and  definitely  for¬ 
bade  such  sins  as  contempt,  extortion,  oppression, 
etc.  (Dt  221'4  237- 19f-  247- 14  253,  and  elsewhere).  So 
in  the  NT  special  mention  is  made  of  charity  (1  Jn 
317,  Ja  216- lb) ;  hospitality  (He  131,  Ro  1213) ;  for¬ 
giveness  (Col  313) ;  truthfulness  (Eph  4'26) ;  mutual 
admonition  (2  Th  310) ;  a  humility  that  prefers 
others  and  renders  even  lowly  service  (Mt  181'18, 
Jn  1312'17,  Ro  1210,  Ph  21’11,  1  P  50f-) ;  practical 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  (He  12s),  etc. 
Brotherly  love  insists  on  the  essential  equality 
of  those  who  are  of  the  same  family.  Natural 
affection  exists  among  them  (Ro  1210  <pi\6aTopyoi.). 
There  can  be  no  caste  among  them  (Col  311) ;  all 
selfish  ambition  and  striving  after  pre-eminence 
must  be  eschewed,  and  the  way  of  service  chosen 
(Mt  2020'28).  Differences  of  gifts  are  recognized. 
But  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  must  regard 
them  not  as  signs  of  inferiority  and  superiority, 
or  grounds  of  pride  and  servility,  but  as  means  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  as  all  necessary  to  the 
general  well-being.  Different  gifts  are  different 
functions  for  the  common  good.  For  Christ  and 
His  brethren  form  a  body,  and  each  member  is 
necessary  to  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  rest. 
This  is  developed  in  Ro  12,  1  Co  12,  and  Eph  4. 

The  love  the  brethren  bear  each  other  is  special. 
It  is  distinguished  from  that  they  feel  toward 
those  that  are  without  (1  P  217  and  2  P  l7).  It  is 
closer,  more  affectionate,  complacent,  satisfying. 
But  they  must  love  others — even  their  bitterest 
enemies.  So  do  they  become  like  their  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  543'48  ;  cf.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  91"8). 

Christ  calls  them  His  brethren,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  do  so  (He  211).  Still  His  position  in  the 
brotherhood  is  unique.  He  is  one  of  them,  yet 
He  transcends  them.  He  is  Master  and  Lord  (Jn 
1313f-)  as  they  are  not  nor  should  seek  to  be  (Mt 
238-10).  jror  He  is  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense 
(povoyev-iis,  Jn  318  and  l18,  in  which  the  reading  deos 
is  probably  correct  and  explains  the  uniqueness). 
That  truth  He  ever  guards  in  the  expressions  He 
employs.  Examples  are  seen  in  Mt  ll27  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  Mt  69,  where  the 
emphatic  ‘ye’  and  the  character  of  the  prayer 
exclude  Him  from  the  ‘our,’  and  in  Jn  2017,  where 
distinction,  not  identity,  of  relation  is  intended.  _ 

When  the  law  of  brotherhood  is  lived  out  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  in  justice  and  righteousness, 
in  courage  and  faith,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding,  the  solution  of  social  problems  will 
be  hastened.  These  problems  are  not  new.  But 
they  are  seen  to-day  as  never  before.  Conditions 
that  once  were  accepted  are  accepted  no  longer  as 
just  or  right  or  tolerable.  And  it  is  precisely 
because  Christ’s  ideas  of  brotherhood  have  grown 
clearer  to  men’s  minds  that  they  feel  the  inequali¬ 
ties  and  injustices  of  the  present  order.  That  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  discontent.  Christ  fore¬ 
saw  that  such  conflicts  would  be  occasioned  by  His 
gospel  (Mt  1034'39).  And  nothin"  but  the  gospel 
that  has  caused  the  conflict  can  bring  the  proper 
issue.  The  cause  must  be  the  cure.  Loyalty  to 
the  way  of  the  Cross  is  the  wav  of  salvation.  The 
age  waits  for  Christians  to  embark  in  the  honest, 
whole-hearted  application  of  the  great  principle  of 
brotherly  love.  It  will  not  do  to  say  with  Wernle 
that  Christ’s  demands  are  impractical  for  any 
society.  They  are  impractical  for  any  society  that 
lacks  the  martyr  spirit.  They  are  not  impractical 
for  the  society  that  is  charged  with  it.  Christ’s 
way  was  the  way  of  the  Cross.  That  is  the  only 
way  that  leads  to  victory.  Only  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  can  the  world’s  need  be  met,  and  its  problems 


finally  solved.  For  that  the  new  brotherhood  has 
been  created.  Only  the  fresh  vision  of  the  Father’s 
love,  the  surrender  to  the  Saviour’s  Cross,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  Spirit’s  power  will  in¬ 
spire,  fit,  and  equip  it  for  the  holy  task  to  which 
God  summons. 

Literature. — Material  will  be  found  in  most  Commentaries, 
Lives  of  Christ,  and  books  on  Biblical  Theology  and  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  Butin  addition  to  the  references  already  made, 
special  attention  may  be  called  to  Seeley’s  Ecce  Homo  ;  Renan’s 
Life  of  Jesus ;  Denney’s  art.  ‘Brotherly  Love’  in  Hastings’ 
DB ;  Westcott’s  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity ;  and  especially 
Peabody’s  J esus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question ;  Mathews’  The 
Social  Teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  Tolstoi,  passim. 

J.  H.  Farmer. 

BROTHERLY  LOYE.— See  Brotherhood  and 
Love. 

BUFFETING.— In  Mt2667  and  Mk  1465  this  word 
(Gr.  Ko\acpL£ co)  is  used  to  describe  the  ill-treatment 
received  by  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest 
after  His  condemnation  was  pronounced.  The 
crowd  present  seems  to  have  participated  in  inflict¬ 
ing  this  personal  indignity.  St.  Mark,  with  his 
usual  attention  to  details,  notices  that  the  officers 
received  Him  with  blows  of  their  hands.  Ko\a<pLfa 
carries  the  significance  of  a  blow  with  the  clenched 
fist  (ic6\a<pos,  ‘a  fist’).  It  vividly  represents  the 
brutal  manual  violence  to  which  our  Lord  was  sub¬ 
jected.  The  word  also  came  to  imply  a  meaning 
of  general  ill-usage  or  persecution,  and,  as  such, 
occurs  in  1  Co  411,  2  Co  127  (‘a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me  ’),  1  P  220 ;  cf. — 

‘  A  man  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta’en  with  equal  thanks.’ 

— Hamlet,  Act  in.  Sc.  ii. 

W.  S.  Kerr. 

BUILDING  (oiKodofj.'/i,  3  times  ;  olKoSofielv,  23  times 
in  the  Gospels). — 1.  Literal. — The  lifetime  of  Jesus 
nearly  coincides  with  the  period  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  golden  age  of  building  in  Palestine. 
The  Herods,  with  their  ‘Napoleonic  passion  for 
architecture,’  eclipsed  in  this  respect  even  the  fame 
of  Solomon,  and  left  their  mark  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  palaces,  fortresses,  theatres, 
and  a  variety  of  splendid  structures,  some  serving 
a  useful  purpose  (as  the  great  harbour  at  Caesarea), 
but  many  arising  merely  out  of  a  love  of  pomp  and 
display.  Herod  the  Great  had  begun  his  extensive 
work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  nine¬ 
teen  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  work 
was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  final 
visit  to  the  city  (Mt  241-  2,  Mk  131-  2,  Lk  215- 6). 
Herod  Antipas  began  the  foundations  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  new  city  of  Tiberias  shortly  before  Jesus 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth  ;  and  Pilate 
was  engaged,  during  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
in  constructing  an  elaborate  aqueduct  for  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  is  certain  that,  wherever  Jesus  went, 
He  would  hear  the  sound  of  hammer  and  chisel ; 
He  would  observe  the  frequent  construction  of  a 
class  of  building  hitherto  little  favoured  in  His 
country,  such  as  hippodromes,  baths  and  gymnasia 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  viii.  1) ;  and  would  notice  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  style  of  architecture  foreign  to  Jewish 
tradition. 

It  was  not  only  Herodian  princes,  Roman  mag¬ 
nates,  and  well-to-do  proselytes  (see  Lk  75)  who 
lavished  large  sums  on  buildings.  Wealthy  Jews 
seem  to  have  spent  fortunes  in  erecting  luxurious 
mansions  in  the  Grseco-Roman  style.  Jesus  men¬ 
tions  this  eagerness  for  building  as  one  of  the 
passions  which  preoccupied  His  generation,  and 
led  Him  to  compare  it  with  the  materialist  and 
pleasure-seeking  age  in  which  Lot  lived  (Lk  1728). 
He  gives  a  vivid  description  of  a  prosperous  farmer 
designing  ampler  store-houses  on  his  estate  (Lk 
1218).  In  another  passage  He  probably  alludes  to 
some  actual  instance  of  the  building-mania  over- 
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reaching  itself,  when  He  describes  the  tower  left 
half  finished  for  lack  of  funds  (Lk  1428).  In  His 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  who  ‘  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  tombs 
(ixu-qij.ua)  of  the  righteous’  (Mt  23211),  He  refers  per¬ 
haps  to  the  growing  practice,  unknown  in  the  pre- 
Grecian  period,  begun,  it  seems,  in  Maccabman 
times,  and  now  become  a  dilettante  cult,  of  erect¬ 
ing  monumental  tombs  ‘reared  aloft  to  the  sight’ 
(1  Mac  1327),  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  rock- 
hewn  tombs  of  former  days.*  See  Tomb. 

O.  Holtzmann  ( Life  of  Jesus ,  p.  100  f.)  suggests  a  special 
reason  for  the  frequent  references  which  Jesus  makes  to  build¬ 
ing  operations.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  handi¬ 
craft  in  which  He  had  been  brought  up  was  one  of  the  building 
trades.  It  is  usual,  indeed,  to  describe  Him  as  ‘the  carpenter’ 
(Mk63),  and  the  passage  is  often  cited  in  which  Justin  Martyr 
( Tnjpho ,  88)  represents  Him  as  ‘making  ploughs  and  yokes.’ 
But  Justin  Martyr  is  quoting  nothing  more  than  a  popular 
tradition,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  term  tixtuv  to 
a  worker  in  wood.  There  was  hardly  the  division  of  labour  at 
Nazareth  that  exists  among  our  own  mechanics.  The  epithet 
rixrojv  has  probably  not  less  significance  than  the  term  ‘  car¬ 
penter’  as  used  in  Hamlet ,  v.  i.  46 — ‘What  is  he  that  builds 
stronger  than  either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter?’, 
where  it  indicates  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
buildings.  We  may  say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  Jesus  was  Himself  a  builder,  and  that  He  understood  at 
least  the  art  of  ordinary  house-construction,  thbugh  it  can  hardly 
be  admitted  that  the  passages  which  Holtzmann  quotes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  point.  By  a  similar 
method  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor,  a  Romanist  or  a  Puritan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from 
the  somewhat  disparaging  terms  in  which  Jesus 
appears  to  have  alluded  to  the  building  operations 
of  His  time,  that  He  was  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  architecture,  or  that  there  was  an  iconoclastic 
strain  in  His  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  marshal 
passages  from  the  Gospels  with  the  object  of  show¬ 
ing  that  He  was  indifferent  to,  and  even  evinced 
contempt  for,  sacred  places  and  edifices.  But  such 
a  conclusion  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  His  many-sided  sympathy  and  genial 
tolerance.  Rather  was  the  case  this — that,  like 
St.  Paul  amid  the  temples  of  Athens,  or  like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  careless  of  cathedrals  in  an  age 
of  cathedral-builders,  He  found  His  contemporaries 
so  smitten  with  the  love  of  outward  magnificence, 
so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  material  edifice, 
that  He  bent  His  whole  effort  to  the  task  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  inward  and  spiritual  structure.  It  is 
therefore  in  this  direction  that  all  the  great  say¬ 
ings  of  Christ  about  building  look.  On  each 
occasion  when  He  is  led  to  speak  of  a  temple, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  in  Samaria,  He  takes 
the  opportunity  of  insisting  that  the  only  true 
Temple  is  one  not  made  with  hands. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  some  of  His  sayings  of 
this  kind  are  lost,  but  that  the  reminiscence  or 
influence  of  them  is  to  be  traced  in  the  remarkably 
frequent  use  by  the  NT  writers  of  the  term  ‘  build¬ 
ing’  in  a  spiritual  sense,  whether  applied  to  the 
individual  believer  or  to  the  company  of  the  faithful 
(see,  e.g.,  Ac  2032,  1  Co  39,  Col  27,  1  P  25etc.).  And 
just  as  Jesus  said,  ‘  Ye  are  a  city  set  on  a  hill,’  He 
may  well  have  said,  1  Ye  are  the  temple  of  God.’ 

2.  Figurative.  —  The  actual  passages  in  which 
J esus  spiritualizes  the  term  ‘  building  ’  may  be 
grouped  under  three  heads. 

(1)  In  two  remarkable  passages  Christ  speaks  of 
Himself  as  a  Builder,  (a)  The  first  of  these  (Mt 
2661,  Mk  1458,  Jn  219),  while  it  is  certainly  a  genuine 
saying  of  Christ’s,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  form 
which  leaves  us  doubtful  as  to  the  exact  connexion 
in  which  it  was  first  uttered.  The  general  sense, 
however,  is  clear  enough.  The  buildings  of  the 

*  Furrer  (Wanderungen,  p.  77)  and  Fergusson  ( The  Temples 
of  the  Jews,  p.  142  f  )  think  that  the  Tomb  of  Zecharias  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  ‘a  lovely  little  temple,  with  .  .  .  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order,’  belongs  to  the  first  years  of  the  1st  cent,  of 
our  era. 
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Temple  might  be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  Christ, 
by  His  presence  among  His  people,  would  per¬ 
petuate  the  true  sanctuary  (cf.  Alt  1820,  Jn  424). 
Had  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this 
saying  in  his  mind  when  he  referred  to  Christ 
(He  33)  as  the  ‘builder  of  the  house’?  ( b )  The 
second  passage  is  that  in  which  Christ  contem¬ 
plates  Himself  as  the  Builder  of  His  Church  (Mt 
16la).  That  with  which  He  is  concerned  is  not  the 
material  edifice  reared  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
Mount  Moriah,  but  the  spiritual  building — the 
body  of  believers — founded  on  a  common  faith  in 
Himself. 

(2)  In  one  passage,  cited  from  the  OT,  Jesus  varies 
the  metaphor.  In  the  ‘ germ-parable ’  of  the  Re¬ 
jected  Stone  (Mt  2142,  Mk  12UI,  Lk  2017)  He  is  no 
longer  the  Builder,  but  the  Foundation.  In  the 
original  passage  (Ps  11822)  the  Rejected  Stone  is 
Israel,  but  Christ  appropriates  the  image  to  Him¬ 
self,  and  once  more  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  God  proceeds  on  lines  not  to  be 
anticipated  by  a  type  of  mind  which  is  governed 
by  worldly  considerations. 

(3)  In  two  minor  parables  Jesus  uses  the  art  of 

building  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  must 
animate  His  followers.  («)  In  Alt  724,  Lk  648  He 
shows  that,  as  the  stability  of  a  house  depends  on 
the  nature  of  its  foundation,  so  stability  of  char¬ 
acter  can  be  attained  only  when  a  man  uniformly 
makes  the  word  of  truth  which  he  has  received  the 
basis  of  his  behaviour.  Doing  is  the  condition 
of  progress.  Christian  attainment  is  broad-based 
upon  obedience  (cf.  Jn  717).  (b)  In  Lk  1428  He 

checks  a  shallow  enthusiasm,  apt  quickly  to  eva¬ 
porate,  by  reminding  impulsive  disciples  that  for 
great  works  great  pains  are  required.  The  parable 
is  the  Gospel  equivalent  of  our  saying,  ‘  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day,’ with  special  reference,  however, 
to  the  necessity  of  the  individual  giving  himself 
up,  in  absolute  devotion,  to  his  task  (cf.  Shak¬ 
speare,  2  Henry  IV.  I.  iii.  41). 

The  foregoing  passages  exhaust  the  sayings,  as 
reported  in  the  Evangelic  tradition,  in  which  our 
Lord  employed  the  image  of  building.  But,  we 
may  ask,  whence  did  St.  Paul  derive  his  favourite 
expression,  applied  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
individual,  of  edifying  ?  (see  Ro  152,  1  Co  14s,  Eph 
412  etc. ).  It  does  not  appear  that  ohcoSoyelv  was  ever 
used  by  classical  writers  in  this  sense.  Fritzsche 
( Ep .  ad  Rom.  iii.  p.  205)  thinks  that  St.  Paul 
derived  it  from  the  OT  usage,  rua  being  sometimes 
used,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  in  the 
signification  of  blessing  (see  Ps  285,  Jer  248).  But 
is  it  not  at  least  as  likely  that  St.  Paul  derived 
the  metaphorical  use  from  the  custom  of  Christ, 
who  so  often  and  with  such  emphasis  applied 
building  terms  to  the  spiritual  condition  alike  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  company  of  believers?  If 
Christ  did  not  Himself  use  the  expression  ‘edify,’ 
all  His  teaching  pointed  that  way. 

Literature. — Hausrath,  Hist,  of  NT  Times,  §§  5,  10,  11; 
articles  ‘  Baukunst’  in  PBE'i  and  ‘  Architecture  ’  in  Hastings’ 
DB ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  viii.  1,  ix.  4-0,  x.  3,  xvj.  v.  2,  BJ  I.  xiii. 
8,  xxi.  1-11,  vii.  viii.  3;  Schiirer,  GJF3  ii.  176,  430,  446,  etc.; 
O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  100  f.  etc. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

BURDEN. — Both  in  Christ’s  discourse  against 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  234,  Lk  1 148)  and  in  His  saying, 
‘Come  unto  me,’  etc.  (Mt  ll28-  30),  the  ‘burden’ 
(cpoprLou)  is  that  of  the  legal  and  Pharisaic  ordi¬ 
nances  of  such  a  minute  and  exacting  kind  that 
they  became  intolerable  and  crushed  out  real 
heart-religion.  ‘  My  burden,’  Christ  says,  ‘  is  light  ’ 
in  comparison  with  these  ;  for  I  put  men  under  the 
law  of  love,  which  is  a  law  of  liberty.  With  loving, 
gracious  hearts,  My  disciples  become  a  law  unto 
themselves.  The  new  law  is  written  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart.  St.  Peter,  in  Ac  1510,  speaks 
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of  the  traditional  legal  observances  as  a  yoke 
which  ‘neither  ye  nor  your  fathers  were  able  to 
bear,’  while  faith  in  Christ  can  purify  the  heart 
and  make  strict  rules  for  outward  conduct  un¬ 
necessary.  In  Mt  ll30  Jesus  gives  utterance  to 
the  germ  at  least  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  a  new 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  setting  free  from 
condemnation.  While,  in  the  first  instance,  Christ 
meant  by  ‘burden’  the  Pharisaic  ordinances,  the 
truth  would  become  ever  deeper  to  His  disciples, 
till  they  understood  the  full  contrast  between  the 
fulfilment  of  legal  precepts  through  painful  effort, 
and  the  joyous  service  of  a  living  God  and  Father, 
growing  into  pervading  holiness  of  character. 

The  ‘  burden  (/idpos)  *  of  the  day  and  the  heat,’ 
in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  (Mt  2012)  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  toil  which  strains  and  wearies.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  if  any  stress  were 
laid  on  this  detail,  it  might  be  the  long  and  con¬ 
scientious  fulfilment  of  duty  in  the  Christian  life, 
which,  though  it  must  receive  recognition  in  the 
end,  gives  no  claim  on  God  as  one  who  rewards  of 
debt,  nor  allows  the  worker  to  glory  over  another 
who  has  been  less  richly  furnished  with  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Literature. — On  the  ‘  burden  ’  of  Mt  1128-30  ref.  may  be  made 
to  Expos.  Times,  iii.  [1892]  512  if.  ;  Expositor,  1st  ser.  vii.  [1878] 
p.  348  fit.,  xi.  [1880]  p.  101  if. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

BURIAL.— In  contrast  to  the  Greek  and  the 
later  Roman  custom  of  cremation,  the  rites  of 
burial  were  observed  amongst  the  Jews  with  great 
reverence,  and  an  account  of  their  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  will  help  to  illustrate  several  passages  in 
the  NT.  Immediately  after  death  the  body  was 
washed  (Ac  937),  and  wrapped  in  linen  cloths  in 
the  folds  of  which  spices  and  ointments  were  laid 
(Jn  1939,40).  The  face  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin,  and  the  hands  and  feet  with  grave-bands 
(.Jn  ll44  207).  Meanwhile  the  house  had  been 
given  over  to  the  hired  mourners  (Mt  923 1| ;  cf. 
2  Ch.  3525,  Jer  917),  who  lamented  for  the  dead  in 
some  such  strains  as  are  preserved  in  Jer  2218,  and 
skilfully  improvised  verses  in  praise  of  his  virtues. 
The  actual  interment  took  place  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  mainly  on  sanitary  grounds ;  very  frequently, 
indeed,  on  the  same  day  as  the  death  (Ac 
5s- 10  82),  though  it  might  be  delayed  for  special 
reasons  (Ac  937f-).  In  its  passage  to  the  grave  the 
body  was  generally  laid  on  a  bier,  or  open  bed  of 
wicker  work  (Lk  714 ;  cf.  2  S  331,  2  K  13-1) — hence  at 
Jesus’  command  the  widow  of  Nain’s  son  was  able 
to  sit  up  at  once  (Lk  715).  The  bier  was,  as  a  rule, 
borne  to  the  tomb  by  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
deceased,  though  we  have  also  traces  of  a  company 
of  public  ‘buriers’  (Ac  56-10;  cf.  Ezk  3912'16).  In 
front  of  the  bier  came  the  women,  and  in  Judiea 
the  hired  mourners,  and  immediately  after  it  the 
relatives  and  friends,  and  ‘  much  people  of  the 
city.’  Attendance  at  funerals  was,  indeed,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  pious  act,  and  was  consequently  not 
always  wholly  disinterested.  Among  modern 
Orientals  it  is  called  ‘attending  the  merit,’  an  act 
that  will  secure  a  reward  from  God  (G.  M.  Mackie, 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  p.  127). 

The  place  of  burial  in  NT  times  was  always 
outside  the  city  (Lk  712,  Jn  ll30,  Mt  27  52-53),  and 
frequently  consisted  of  a  natural  cave,  or  an 
opening  made  in  imitation  of  one.  These  rock- 
sepulchres  were  often  of  considerable  size,  and 
sometimes  permitted  of  the  interment  of  as  many 
as  thirteen  bodies.  Eight,  however,  was  the  usual 
number,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  and 
two  opposite.  The  doorway  to  the  tomb  was  an 
aperture  about  2  ft.  broad  and  4  ft.  high,  and  was 

*  In  Gal  62-  5  Lightfoot  contends  that  (3xpcs  and  qopritv  mean, 
respectively,  a  burden  that  may  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
one  that  must  be  borne. 
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closed  either  by  a  door,  or  by  a  great  stone — the 
golel — that  was  rolled  against  it  (Mt  276li,  Mk 
154<i,  Jn  ll38-39).  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  it 
was  in  some  such  rock-tomb  that  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara  had  taken  up  his  abode;  but  more  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  in  one  of  the  tombs  ‘  built  above 
ground,’  which  were  ‘  much  more  common  in 
Galilee  than  has  been  supposed’  (Wilson,  Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  p.  369,  ap.  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  88). 

As  a  rule,  sepulchres  were  whitened  once  a  year, 
after  t  he  rains  and  before  the  Passover,  that  passers- 
by  might  be  warned  of  their  presence,  and  thus 
escape  defilement  (Mt  2327  ;  cf.  Nu  1916).  And 
though  it  was  not  customary  to  erect  anything  in 
the  nature  of  our  gravestones,  in  NT  times  it  was 
regarded  as  a  religious  duty  to  restore  or  rebuild 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  (Mt23-9).  In  addition 
to  family  sepulchres  of  which  we  hear  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew  records  (Gn  2320,  Jg  832,  2  S  232), 
and  such  private  tombs  as  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathfea  (Mt  276u),  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  interment  of  strangers  (Mt  ‘277’ 8 ;  cf.  Jer 
2623,  2  Mac  94).  See  art.  Tomb. 

It  will  have  been  observed  how  many  of  the 
foregoing  particulars  are  illustrated  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  the  burial  of  Jesus;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  summarize  briefly  what  then  took  place. 
No  sooner  had  it  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
Jesus  was  really  dead,  than  Joseph  of  Arimathaea 
obtained  permission  to  take  possession  of  His  body 
(Mt  2757ff- ;  cf.  the  merciful  provision  of  the  Jewish 
law,  Dt  2123).  Haste  was  required,  as  the  Jews’ 
Preparation  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  body,  after 
being,  perhaps,  bathed  (so  Gospel  of  Peter,  6),  was 
at  once  wrapped  ‘in  a  clean  linen  cloth’  (Mt  2759), 
the  ‘roll  of  myrrh  and  aloes,’  of  which  Nicodemus 
had  brought  about  a  hundred  pound  weight  (Jn 
1939),  being  apparently  crumbled  between  the  folds 
of  the  linen  (odovLa.).  It  was  then  borne  to  the 
‘  new  tomb  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid,’  and 
reverently  laid  on  the  rocky  ledge  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  while  the  whole  was  secured  by  a  ‘  great 
stone’  placed  across  the  entrance,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  at  the  desire  of  the  Jews  sealed  and  guarded 
(Mt  2762fr‘ ;  cf.  Gospel  of  Peter,  8).  There  the  body 
remained  undisturbed  over  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ; 
but  when  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  the  women  visited  t  he  tomb,  bringing  with 
them  an  additional  supply  of  ‘spices  and  oint¬ 
ments’  to  complete  the  anointing  which  want  of 
time  had  previously  prevented,  it  was  only  to  find 
the  tomb  empty,  and  to  receive  the  first  assurance 
of  their  Lord’s  resurrection  (Lk  24lff-).  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  visit,  Edersheim  has  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Law  expressly 
allowed  the  opening  of  the  grave  on  the  third  day 
to  look  after  the  dead  ( Bible  Educator,  iv.  p.  332). 
In  entire  harmony,  too,  with  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  general  structure  of  Jewish  tombs, 
is  the  account  which  St.  John  has  preserved  for  us 
of  his  own  and  St.  Peter’s  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
(Jn  20lff-).  He  himself,  when  he  reached  the  door¬ 
way,  was  at  first  content  with  stooping  down 
(irapa.Ktj\pas)  and  looking  in,  and  thus  got  only  a 
general  view  (fKetrei.)  of  the  linen  cloths  lying  in 
their  place.  But  St.  Peter  on  his  arrival  entered 
into  the  tomb,  and  beheld— the  word  used  (0ei opeij 
points  to  a  careful  searching  gaze,  the  eye  passing 
from  point  to  point — not  only  the  linen  cloths, 
but  the  napkin  that  was  about  Christ’s  head 
‘  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself.’  These  particulars 
have  sometimes  been  used  as  evidence  of  the  care 
and  order  with  which  the  Risen  Lord  folded  up 
and  deposited  in  two  separate  places  His  grave- 
clothes  before  He  left  the  tomb.  But  it  has 
recently  been  shown  with  great  cogency  that  what 
probably  is  meant  is  that  the  grave-clothes  were 
found  undisturbed  on  the  very  spot  where  Jesus 
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had  lain,  the  linen  cloths  on  the  lower  ledge 
which  had  upheld  the  body,  the  napkin  ‘by  itself’ 
on  the  slightly  raised  part  of  the  ledge  which 
formed  a  kind  of  pillow  for  the  head.  The  empty 
grave-clothes,  out  of  which  the  Risen  Lord  had 
passed,  became  thus  a  sign  not  only  that  no 
violence  had  been  offered  to  His  body  by  human 
hands,  but  also  a  parable  of  the  true  meaning  of 
His  Resurrection  :  ‘  all  that  was  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  has  suffered  its  change  and  is  gone.  We — 
grave-clothes,  and  spices,  and  napkin — belong  to 
the  earth  and  remain’  (H.  Latham,  The  Risen 
Master,  p.  11  :  see  the  whole  interesting  discussion 
in  chapters  i.-iii. ). 

Apart  from  these  more  special  considerations,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  very  particularity  of 
the  description  of  the  burial  of  Jesus  is  in  itself  of 
importance  as  emphasizing  His  true  humanity  and 
the  reality  of  His  death.  From  nothing  in  our 
lot,  even  the  sad  accompaniments  of  the  grave, 
did  He  shrink.  On  the  other  hand,  the  empty 
grave  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs 
that  ‘  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed.’  Had  it  not  been 
so,  then  His  body  must  have  been  stolen  either  by 
friends  or  by  foes.  But  if  by  the  latter,  why  in 
the  days  that  followed  did  they  not  produce  it,  and 
so  silence  the  disciples’  claims  ?  If  by  the  former, 
then  we  have  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  founded  ‘  not  so  much 
upon  delusion  as  upon  fraud — upon  fraud  spring¬ 
ing  from  motives  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  leading 
to  results  totally  different  from  any  that  could 
have  been  either  intended  or  looked  for’  (W.  Milli¬ 
gan,  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord*,  p.  73). 

Literature.— See  artt.  ‘Burial  ’  and  ‘  Tombs  ’  in  Kitto’s  Cycl., 
Smith’s  DB,  Hastings’  DB,  Encyc.  Bibl.  ;  ‘Beerdigung’  in 
Hamburger’s  HE  ;  ‘  Begrabnis  bei  den  Hebraern  ’  P HE  3  ; 
Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  161  ff. ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book ;  Bender,  ‘  Beliefs,  Rites,  and  Customs  of  the 
Jews  connected  with  Death,  Burial,  and  Mourning,’  in  JQR, 
1894  and  1895.  GEORGE  MlLLIGAN. 

BURNT-OFFERING  is  a  word  of  rare  occurrence 
in  NT  (Mk  1233,  He  106- 8).  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  generic  word  for  sacrifice 
(duala)  is  commonly  used,  since  the  distinctions  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  which  was  vanishing  away,  did 
not  require  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  NT  Canon.  It 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  train  of  thought, 
that  in  some  instances  the  sacrifice  which  was  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  the 
burnt-offering  (Ro  121).  And  though  not  named, 
it  is  latent  in  certain  passages  (see  below).  It  is 
known  in  the  OT  as  the  nSy  'olah :  more  rarely 
and  partly  in  poetical  passages  as  the  S’1??  kcdil  ; 
in  Ps  5119  both  terms  are  used.  The  most  common 
LXX  rendering  is  oXo/caiirui/za,  and  in  this  form  it 
appears  in  the  NT.  The  'oldh  is  connected  with 
a  root  meaning  ‘to  ascend,’  the  idea  being,  prob¬ 
ably,  that  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  ascended  to 
heaven  in  the  smoke  ;  kalil,  with  a  root  meaning 
‘  to  be  complete,’  an  idea  reproduced  in  the  LXX 
translation.  Details  of  the  rite  may  be  found  in 
Lv  1.  68'13  818"21.  Unlike  most  sacrifices,  it  was  to 
be  wholly  burnt  (Lv  l9),  the  skin  only  falling  to 
the  priest  as  his  perquisite. 

The  burnt-offering  was  the  principal  sacrifice  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  continued  as  such  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus.  It  was 
offered,  the  victim  being  a  male  yearling  sheep, 
every  morning  and  evening  (Ex  2938‘42) ;  lienee  its 
Mishnic  name  tamid,  the  perpetual  ottering.  In 
addition,  on  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  three  great  feasts,  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  other  victims  were  offered 
(Nu  28  f. ).  Burnt-offering  was  associated  with 

other  sacrifices  (Lv  93-4  15'5),  could  be  offered  for 
individuals,  even  Gentiles,  and  even  for  the  Roman  I 
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emperor  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xvii.  2).  The  altar  stood 
in  the  court  of  the  priests  in  front  of  (eastward  of) 
the  Temple  building.  The  offering  was  made 
publicly,  in  the  presence  not  merely  of  the  large 
group  of  ministering  priests,  but  also  of  ‘  the  men 
of  station,’  representatives  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Jewish  laity. 

Although  the  word  is  nowhere  recorded  as  Being 
spoken  bv  Christ,  and  only  once  as  spoken  to  Him, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  His  connexion  with 
burnt-offering  was,  of  necessity,  more  intimate 
than  the  mere  occurrence  of  the  word  suggests. 
As  a  Jew,  acquainted  with  the  OT,  He  could  not 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation  on  this  point ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
as  a  visitor  to  the  Temple  He  failed  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  this  rite.  The  altar  on  which  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  was  offered,  from  its  great  size,  its  frequent 
use,  and  its  standing  visibly  in  the  court  of  the 
priests,  was  emphatically  ‘the  altar,’  and  it  was 
before  this  that  He  directed  the  offending  brother 
to  leave  his  gift  (Mt  523).  At  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  (Lk  224,  cf.  Lv  126"8)  the  second  of  the 
turtle  doves  was  intended  for  a  burnt-offering  (the 
other  bird  forming  the  usual  sin-offering  at  such 
a  time) ;  it  was  the  offering  of  the  poor,  and  the 
ritual  is  described  in  Lv  l15"17.  The  Temple  tax  to 
which  He  contributed  was  in  part  used  for  the 
provision  of  burnt-offerings  (Mt  I72J). 

The  two  occasions  on  which,  in  NT,  the  burnt- 
offering  is  referred  to,  emphasize  the  imperfect  and 
transitory  character  of  the  OT  sacrificial  system, 
and  the  spiritual,  perfect,  and  abiding  character  of 
that  which  superseded  it.  In  Mk  1233  the  scribe 
inferred  from  our  Lord’s  teaching  as  to  the  first 
commandment,  that  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart 
and  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself  was  ‘  much  more 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,’  and 
was  for  this  commended  as  ‘  not  far  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.’  In  He  106-8,  where  only  besides  the 
word  occurs,  while  the  writer  dwells  on  many 
points  of  the  Temple,  its  furniture,  and  its  service, 
he  fails  to  apply  the  burnt-ottering  very  closely  to 
the  redeeming  -work  of  Christ.  But  he  quotes 
Ps  40s  as  declaring  that  the  Divine  pleasure  lies 
not  in  ‘  victim  and  Minhah  ’  (Delitzseh,  in  loc.),  and 
infers  the  superiority  of  Christ’s  obedience  to  any 
expiatory  sacrifice  (sin-offering)  or  dedicatory  sacri¬ 
fice  (burnt-offering)  presented  by  means  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  victim.  His  obedience  is  the  burnt-offering 
that  has  enduring  value  and  needs  no  repetition. 

Literature. — Articles  on  ‘Burnt-offering’  and ‘Sacrifice’  in 
Bible  Dictionaries  of  Hastings,  Smith,  and  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  Bible 
Archaeology  of  Keil,  Nowack  ;  Kurtz,  Sacrificial  System  of  OT ; 
OT  Theology  of  Schultz,  Oehler ;  Cave,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice ;  Edersheim,  The.  Temple  :  its  Ministry ,  etc.  ;  Girdle- 
stone,  Synonyms  of  OT ;  Schurer,  11 JP  ii.  i.  278  ff. 

J  T  L  Maggs 

BUSH  (/3< Iros). — Mk  1226  ||  Lk  2037*  refers  to  the 
‘Burning  Bush’  (Ex  32-3”1,  Dt  3318  where  LXX 
uses  Paros  to  tr.  nip  of  the  original).  Before  the 
[probably  mediaeval]  division  into  chapters  and 
verses  it  was  not  easy  to  cite  Scripture  with  pre¬ 
cision.  ‘  In  or  at  the  Bush  ’  (AV  in  Mark  and 
Luke  respectively)  means  not  ‘  beside  that  memor¬ 
able  bush,’  but  ‘in  the  passage  in  Scripture  de¬ 
scribing  the  theophany  in  the  bush  ’  (RV,  ‘  in  the 
place  concerning  the  Bush  ’). 

The  derivation  of  rqp  is  not  known,  and  all  attempts  to 
identify  it  have  failed.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Gesenius  ( Lexicon ,  s.v.)  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
senna  plant,  nor  for  Stanley’s  assumption  (Hist,  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  [ed.  1883],  i.  97)  that  it  was  the  wild  acacia.  The  fact 
that  in  the  LXX  it  is  translated  by  k  shows  that  it  was 
believed  to  be  a  thorn  bush.  is  specially  used  of  the 

bramble  ( Rubus ),  but  according  to  Post  (Hastings’  DB,  s.v. 
‘Bush’),  ‘Rubus  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Sinai,  which  is 
south  of  its  range,  and  climatically  unsuited  to  it.’ 


*  The  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  (2231)  omits  the  reference 
to  ‘  the  Bush.’ 
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/3dros  occurs  once  again  in  the  Gospels  :  Lk  644  ; 
AV  and  RV  ‘  bramble  bush  ’  [Matthew’s  parallel 
(71S)  has  ‘thorns’].  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
alter  the  translation  ;  the  word  which  in  the  other 
assage  had  such  lofty  associations  is  here  used 
y  Christ  almost  with  contempt.  Moreover,  a 
vine  might  well  enough  be  described  as  a  ‘bush’ 
in  the  abstract ;  it  does  not  grow  high,  and  has  no 
strength  of  wood  (Ezk  15).  ‘Bramble’  in  older 
English  means  ‘  thorn  bush,’  not  necessarily  ‘  black¬ 
berry  bush.’  Yet  the  translation  seems  apt  enough, 
even  according  to  modern  usage.  Liddell  and  Scott 
give  /Saxos  as  =  ‘  blackberry  bush’  or  ‘wild  rasp¬ 
berry,’  but  the  adjective  /3aroeis=:‘thorned.’ 

Robert  Mackintosh. 

BUSHEL  (6  fj.65ios,  Mt  515,  Mk  421,  Lk  ll33— a 
Lat.  word  with  a  Gr.  form). — The  Roman  modius, 
equal  to  16  sextarii,  or  approximately  one  English 
peck,  was  not  a  measure  in  common  use  in  Jewish 
households.  Although  the  definite  article  is  prob¬ 
ably  generic  (‘the  bushel,’  so  RY),  the  measure 
which  would  lend  itself  naturally  to  our  Lord’s 
illustration,  and  that  to  which  He  actually  re¬ 
ferred,  was  the  Hebrew  seah  measure  used  by  the 
housewife  in  preparing  the  daily  bread.  While 
the  seah  measure  varied  in  size  according  to 
locality,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  equal  to 
one  modius  and  a  quarter,  though  Josephus  (Ant. 
IX.  iv.  5)  states :  ‘  A  seah  is  equal  to  an  Italian 
modius  and  a  half.’ 

To  the  influence  of  Roman  customs  was  no  doubt 
due  the  substitution  of  modius  for  seah  in  the 
report  of  the  saying  (Mt  515  etc.);  and  in  like 
manner,  since  no  importance  was  attached  by  our 
Lord  to  exactness  of  measure,  the  familiar  ‘  bushel  ’ 
of  earlier  English  versions  has  been  retained  by 
the  RV,  although  ‘  peck  ’  would  be  a  more  accurate 
rendering. 

The  saying  of  our  Lord  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is 
forcible.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  a  Galila^an 
home,  where  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture 
would  be  the  lamp,  the  lampstand,  the  seah 
measure,  and  the  couch.  And  who  could  fail  to 
apprehend  the  force  of  the  metaphor?  ‘  When  the 
word  has  been  proclaimed,  its  purpose  is  defeated 
if  it  be  concealed  by  the  hearers ;  when  the  lamp 
comes  in,  who  would  put  it  under  the  modius  or 
the  couch  of  the  triclinium  ?’  (Swete  on  Mk  4-1). 

Literature.— Art.  ‘Weights  and  Measures’ in  Hastings’  DB 
iv.  911*,  913b,  and  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  col.  5294  f. 

Alex.  A.  Duncan. 

BUSINESS.  —  1.  The  first  recorded  words  of 
Jesus  stand  in  the  AV,  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father’s  business?’  (Lk  249).  This  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the  word 
‘  business  ’  occurs,  and  it  is  not  without  some  sort 
of  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  RV,  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father’s  house  ’  ’  The  familiar 
rendering,  however,  finds  a  place  in  the  margin  ; 
and  indeed  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  AV  well  represents  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
original  words.  Translated  quite  literally,  the 
phrase  (iv  roh  roO  irarpos  gov)  means  ‘  in  the  things 
of  my  Father  :  it  denotes  a  person’s  property  or 
estate,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  colloquialism  ‘  at 
my  father’s,’ — the  whole  stress  falling  on  the  idea  of 
ownership, — and  in  this  way  it  is  fairly  frequently 
used  in  Greek  authors.  The  closest  parallel  in 
Biblical  Greek  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  transla¬ 
tion  of  Est  79,  where  ‘in  the  house  of  Hainan’  of 
the  RV  is  represented  by  the  phrase  iv  roh  '  Auav, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high, 
must  have  stood  in  the  precincts  of  the  house,  or 
on  the  estate,  of  Haman.  (For  other  instances,  see 
Excursus  I.  in  Farrar’s  St.  Luke  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools,  where  a  summary  is  given  of 
the  essential  points  from  an  important  monograph 
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on  the  passage  by  Dr.  Field  of  Norwich  :  this 
monograph  has  been  reprinted  in  Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  NT,  by  the  late  Frederick  Field, 
Cambridge,  1899). 

The  Latin  Versions  render  the  Greek  phrase  as 
literally  as  the  language  allows,  and  throw  no 
light  on  the  interpretation.  The  Sinaitic  Syriac 
has  the  suggestive  paraphrase,  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  with  my  Father?’  The  idea  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  relation  with  God  is  indeed  of  the  essence 
of  the  passage ;  perhaps  we  can  best  render  it  by 
borrowing  from  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
parables,  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  work  in  my 
Father's  vineyard?’ 

A  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv. 
xxiii.  148)  affords  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
translation  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  just  quoted  : 

‘  For  the  dispensation  of  creation  indeed  is  good, 
and  all  things  are  well  arranged,  nothing  happens 
without  a  reason  ;  in  the  things  that  are  Thine 
must  I  be  (iv  roh  aoTs  Aval  ge  See),  O  Almighty,  and 
if  I  am  there  I  am  with  Thee.’  In  another  passage 
(Strom.  VI.  vi.  45)  the  phrase  is  used  with  an  even 
wider  application  ;  of  the  souls  in  Hades,  Clement 
says  that  they  are  in  the  things  (i.e.  within  the 
domain)  of  God.  With  this  compare  the  teaching 
of  the  ‘  Elders’  referred  to  by  Irenteus  (V.  xxxvi.  1): 

‘  For  this  cause  they  say  that  the  Lord  said  that 
in  the  things  of  My  Father  are  many  mansions. 
For  all  things  are  God’s,  who  gives  to  all  men  the 
habitation  that  befits  them.’  Thus  what  in  Jn  14- 
is  called  ‘the  house  of  my  Father,’  is  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  phrase  xa  roO  irarphs  gov  extended 
to  mean  the  whole  Universe,  including,  as  the 
context  shows,  heaven,  paradise,  and  the  ‘  city  ’ 
of  the  re-created  earth.  In  Protrepticus,  ix.  82, 
Clement  seems  to  have  the  incident  of  Lk  24y  in 
his  mind  as  implying  the  complete  consecration  of 
life:  ‘But  I  suppose  that  when  a  man  is  enrolled 
and  lives  as  a  citizen  and  receives  the  F’ather,  then 
he  will  be  in  the  things  of  the  Father.’ 

Godet  (in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  ad  lor.) 
points  out  that  the  phrase  ‘  I  must  be’  (del  dvai  ge) 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  morally  irre¬ 
sistible  consecration  to  the  service  of  God  on  earth. 
To  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the  child  Jesus 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  symbol  of  the 
F’ather’s  dominion  over  all  things  ;  He  said  in 
effect  to  His  parents,  ‘Ye  ought  to  have  sought 
me  in  the  place  where  men  are  occupied  with  the 
things  of  God.’ 

These  first  recorded  words  of  Jesus  then  set  a 
standard  by  which  must  be  tested  every  manner 
of  life.  How  far  is  it  possible  for  a  life  spent  in 
business,  with  which  a  linguistic  accident  connects 
these  words  for  English  readers  of  the  Bible,  to  be 
lived  in  the  things  of  the  Father,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  His  Son  ?  As  an  aid  towards  reaching 
an  answer  to  this  vital  question,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  learn,  from  our  Lord’s  acts  and  words,  of 
the  attitude  He  adopted  towards  the  business  life 
of  the  time  of  His  Incarnation. 

2.  At  the  next  recorded  visit  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple,  we  find  Him  in  conflict  with  men  who 
conducted  business  improperly  :  those  who  bore 
rule  there  did  not  understand  that  they  were  iv  rots 
too  irarpi s.  It  is  well  known  that  St.  John  (213fr-) 
narrates  a  ‘  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  ’  as  taking 
place  quite  early  in  the  Lord’s  public  ministry, 
while  the  Synoptists  (Mt  2l12f-,  Mk  ll15ff-,  Lk 
19451.)  describe  a  similar  event  as  occurring  in 
Holy  Week.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  holy 
zeal  of  Jesus  was  twice  displayed  in  this  manner  ; 
but  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  there  would  be 
strong  reasons  for  preferring  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  St.  John.  Without  entering  into 
this  question,  however,  we  can  simply  study  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  towards  those  who  conducted 
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the  Temple  market.  The  traffic  was  of  two  sorts, 
the  sale  of  sacrificial  animals,  and  the  exchange 
of  money :  in  both  cases  it  may  well  have  been 
legitimate  in  itself,  and  even  necessary :  the  sin 
was  connected  with  its  being  carried  on  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Sadducean  rulers  of  the  Temple,  whose  cupidity 
was  notorious,  must  have  made  money  out  of  the 
business  carried  on  there ;  no  doubt  the  sites  for 
stalls  within  the  Temple  precincts  would  command 
a  good  rent;  and,  further,  if  the  animals  sold  there 
were  certified  officially  as  being  unblemished  and 
fit  for  sacrifice,  while  those  bought  outside  were 
liable  to  a  scrutiny  on  being  brought  into  the 
Temple,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  privileged  trades¬ 
men  may  have  gained  an  almost  complete  mono¬ 
poly,  for  which  they  would  willingly  pay  a  high 
price.  If  the  conjecture  (see  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times*,  1887,  p.  367  ff.)  that  this  Temple  market 
was  identical  with  the  unpopular  ‘  Bazaars  of  the 
Sons  of  Annas  ’  is  right,  then  the  notorious  Annas 
and  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas  had  probably  a  direct 
interest  in  the  trade  carried  on.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  ‘changers  of  money’  ( jcep/mrio-rai, 
Jn  214 ;  KoWvfSiaTciL,  Jn  215,  Mt  2112,  Mk  1 115)  were 
the  official  Shulhanim  (Lightfoot,  Horae  Heb.  on 
Mt  2112;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  p.  70 ff.)  who 
sat  to  collect  the  half-shekel  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Passover  :  they  were  allowed  to  make  a  charge 
on  each  half-shekel  whether  change  was  given  or 
not,  and  Edersheim  places  their  probable  annual 
gain  from  this  source  at  £9000.  Very  likely  the 
ordinary  business  of  exchange  of  money  was 
carried  on,  as  obviously  no  coins  bearing  images 
or  idolatrous  symbols  could  be  offered  in  the 
Temple.  Moreover,  the  mention  by  Josephus 
(BJ  VI.  v.  2)  of  treasure-chambers  in  the  Temple 
belonging  to  private  individuals  suggests  that 
ordinary  banking  business,  including  the  receipt 
of  money  on  deposit,  may  have  been  made  a  source 
of  profit,  which  would  be  enhanced  by  the  security 
afforded  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  These  con¬ 
siderations  have  been  put  forward  to  show  that  it 
is  likely  that  the  ruling  priestly  faction  turned  to 
financial  account  the  consecrated  character  of  the 
buildings  committed  to  their  charge.  Probably  it 
was  this  making  money  out  of  holy  things,  rather 
than  the  ceremonial  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Temple,  that  caused  the  severity  of  our  Lord’s 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system  which  made 
His  Father’s  house  into  ‘  a  house  of  merchandise,’ 
according  to  St.  John’s  account,  or  in  the  stronger 
words  of  the  Synoptists,  into  ‘a  den  of  robbers.’ 
It  is  clear  that  Jesus  would  not  suffer  business  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  interfered  with 
the  honour  due  to  God  ;  doubtless  He  would  have 
applied  this  principle  to  the  Day,  no  less  than  to 
the  House,  of  His  Father.  The  same  lesson  is 
taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Feast  (Mt  22lfr- ;  cf.  Lk  1416ff-)- 

3.  But  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  nothing  human 
was  void  of  interest,  in  no  way  stood  aloof  from 
business.  Himself  a  carpenter  by  trade  (Mk  63), 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  ‘  fishermen  ’  Apostles 
that  there  was  a  likeness  between  their  former 
worldly  and  their  future  spiritual  vocation  (Mt  419, 
Mk  l17) ;  the  would-be  disciple,  who  wished  first  to 
bid  farewell  to  those  at  his  house,  was  told  that  he 
might  have  learned  behind  the  plough  the  need  of 
concentrating  his  whole  interest  and  attention  on 
the  task  he  had  in  hand  (Lk  982).  Both  before  and 
after  the  resurrection  (Lk  54ff-,  Jn  21lff-)  Jesus 
granted  special  revelations  of  Himself  to  the 
disciples  while  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations. 
In  the  command  to  render  to  Ciesar  the  things 
that  are  Csesar’s  (Mt  22*1,  and  parallels),  we  are 
struck  by  the  business-like  recognition  of  actually 
existing  circumstances.  Several  of  the  parables 


prove  bow  fully  Jesus  understood  and  entered  into 
the  business  spirit,  and  show  that,  when  conse¬ 
crated  by  devotion  to  God,  it  is  necessary  to  those 
who  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  merchant¬ 
man  who  sold  all  that  he  had  in  order  to  buy  one 
pearl  of  great  price,  gave  proof  of  that  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment,  joined  with  willingness  to 
stake  all  upon  it,  which  is  indispensable  to  success 
in  great  mercantile  ventures,  and  is  said  to  be  even 
now  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Mt  IS45'-, 
cf.  1344  ‘the  hidden  treasure’).  In  the  parable  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  the  fulfilment  of 
a  contract  is  sharply  opposed  to  the  voluntary  gift 
of  money  to  those  who  had  presumably  been  will¬ 
ing  but  unable  to  earn  it  (Mt  20lff>).  A  proper 
return  is  rightly  expected  from  the  ownership  of 
land  (Mk  127ff-,  and  parallels)  and  of  money  (Mt 
2527,  Lk  1923).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  case 
just  referred  to  of  the  ‘unprofitable  servant’ 
follows  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  directly  after  that 
parable  which  shows  how  unbusiness  like  neglect 
to  buy  oil  on  the  part  of  the  foolish  virgins  led  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  marriage-feast.  The  man 
who  failed  to  make  correct  calculations  as  to  the 
cost  of  building  a  tower  is  regarded  as  a  fit  object 
for  mockery  (Lk  1428"'1).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unjust  steward,  who  took  advantage  of  his  position 
of  authority  to  make  friends  of  his  master’s 
debtors,  showed  a  business-like  shrewdness  which 
would  have  been  of  value  if  employed  honestly  in 
a  good  cause  (Lk  169fr'). 

4.  A  terrible  warning  of  the  danger  of  misusing 
business  capacity  is  afforded,  not  in  the  imaginary 
story  of  a  parable,  but  in  the  actual  life  of  J  udas 
Iscariot.  St.  Matthew  (2614f-)  and  St.  Mark  (1410f-) 
connect  the  determination  of  Judas  to  betray 
Christ  with  the  anointing  of  His  feet  at  the  feast 
in  the  house  at  Bethany.  St.  John,  in  narrat¬ 
ing  the  same  incident  (124ff-),  tells  us  that  it  was 
J  udas  who  gave  expression  to  the  false  idea  that 
the  giving  of  money  to  the  poor  was  of  greater 
value  than  personal  devotion  :  ‘  Now  this  he  said, 
not  because  he  cared  for  the  poor  ;  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  having  the  bag  used  to  take  away 
(tfiacTTate v,  see  Westcott  in  Speaker’s  Commentary , 
ad  loc.)  what  was  put  therein.’  Judas,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  natural  aptitude,  had  been  made 
treasurer  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples  ;  he  was  vexed 
that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  three  hundred 
pence  had  been  wasted  in  the  pouring  out  of  the 
ointment  instead  of  passing  through  his  hands  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  the  poor.  Comparing 
together  these  different  passages,  it  seems  clear 
that  St.  John  traced  the  fall  of  Judas,  culminating 
in  the  betrayal,  to  the  misuse  through  covetous¬ 
ness  of  his  business  faculties. 

5.  It  can  be,  and  often  is,  argued  that  the 
morality  taught  by  Christ  cannot  be  strictly  and 
literally  applied  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
Probably  the  impossibility  is  no  greater  in  the 
life  of  the  business  man  than  it  is  in  the  life  of 
any  one  who  tries  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian. 
The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  business 
practical  morality  is  daily,  and  often  many  times 
a  day,  put  to  a  test  the  extent  of  which  can  be 
estimated  in  money,  and  failure  to  conform  to  a 
high  standard  is  easily  detected.  The  business 
man  is  obliged  to  have  a  definite  standard  of 
practical  morality,  high  or  low  according  to  his 
own  character  and  the  exigencies  of  his  trade,  and 
according  to  that  standard  he  must  act.  Self- 
deception  in  his  case  is  practically  limited  to  one 
particular  form, — which,  however,  is  extremely 
prevalent, — that  of  attempting  to  separate  personal 
from  business  morality.  The  ordinary  non-busi¬ 
ness  man,  on  the  contrary,  generally  has  a 
curiously  vague  and  more  or  less  ideal  standard, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  even  for  a  man  of 
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honest  thought  to  settle  how  nearly  he  lives  up  to 
it.  Business  morality  in  a  measure  analyses  itself, 
while  the  morality  of  ordinary  life  almost  defies 
analysis  :  a  comparison  between  the  two  is  thus 
extremely  dangerous,  as  they  are  practically  in¬ 
commensurable  quantities. 

Jesus  Christ  evidently  believed  that  the  moral 
and  religious  truths  which  He  taught  were  capable 
of  being  applied  in  business.  We  have  seen  above 
that  He  severely  condemned  the  Sadducean  hier¬ 
archy,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  capi¬ 
talist  class  of  those  days  at  Jerusalem,  because 
their  business  was  conducted  on  wrong  principles  : 
they  maintained  merely  ceremonial  purity,  and 
would  not  put  the  ‘  price  of  blood’  in  the  treasury 
(Mt  276),  but  they  did  not  shrink  from  making 
gain  of  holy  things.  This  shows  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  attitude  of  Christ  towards  what  was  morally 
bad.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  ,n  His 
manner  of  dealing  with  another  typical  class  of 
business  men,  the  Publicans.  He  did  not  follow 
popular  opinion  in  regarding  their  occupation  as 
absolutely  unjustifiable ;  He  looked  on  their  call¬ 
ing  as  a  legitimate  one,  while  demanding  honesty 
in  carrying  it  out.  The  Baptist  had  taken  the 
same  line,  ‘  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is 
appointed  you  ’  (Lk  313).  Zacchaeus,  for  his  charity 
and  earnest  desire  to  avoid  extortion,  is  declared 
to  be  truly  a  son  of  Abraham  (Lk  199). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  St.  Luke  places  the 
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parable  of  the  Pounds  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Zacchaeus  incident,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  lessons  of 
eternal  value  can  be  learned  in  business.  The 
slaves  are  rewarded  with  ten  or  five  cities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  capacity  which  each  had  shown  in 
trading  with  his  pound. 

This  brings  us  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  matter  : 
the  life  of  business  is  a  legitimate  one  for  followers 
of  Christ  so  far  as  it  can  be  lived  ‘  in  the  things  of 
the  Father  ’ ;  then  it  is  a  means  of  imparting 
training  and  of  teaching  lessons  which  can  be  used 
now  and  hereafter  in  the  service  of  God.  ‘  God 
has  set  you,’  writes  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  Richmond 
(Christian  Economics,  1888,  p.  159),  ‘in  the  world 
with  other  men  to  learn,  by  mutual  interchange  of 
the  means  of  life,  the  laws  of  love.  Your  wealth, 
whatever  it  may  be,  little  or  great, — the  wealth 
you  make,  the  wealth  you  spend, — is  treasure, 
corruptible  or  incorruptible,  treasure  on  earth  or 
treasure  in  heaven,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not,  in 
the  making  and  in  the  spending,  the  instrument 
of  love.’ 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art., 
reference  may  be  made  to  E.  S.  Talbot,  Some  Aspects  of 
Christian  Truth ,  208;  A.  Whyte,  Walk,  Conversation,  and 
Character  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  59 ;  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  The 
Diaconate  of  Jesus,  19 ;  S.  Gregory,  Among  the  Roses,  191 ; 
H.  Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  243 ;  Expos.  2nd 
ser.  viii.  [1884]  p.  17.  P.  M.  BARNARD. 

BUYING.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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CA1SAR  (Kai 'trap). — In  the  Gospel  record  this 
name  occurs  18  times,  in  16  of  which  it  answers  to 
‘reigning  emperor,’  who  in  each  case  was  Tiberius 
Caesar  ;  in  the  remaining  two  the  more  individual 
name  is  found, — in  the  one  case  Augustus  (Lk  21), 
and  in  the  other  Tiberius  (31). 

The  name  ‘  Caesar  ’  was  assumed  by  Augustus  in 
44  B.C.,  immediately  after  the  tragic  death  of  his 
grand-uncle,  Julius  C;esar,  being  considered  by 
him  part  of  the  inheritance  left  to  him.  We  have 
Cicero’s  authority  (ad  Att.  xiv.  5,  10,  11,  12)  for 
saying  that  the  friends  of  Octavius  began  to 
address  him  as  ‘  Caesar  ’  within  a  week  or  two  of 
the  Dictator’s  assassination.  Augustus  himself 
soon  gave  evidence  that  he  meant  to  gather  up  and 
concentrate  on  himself  all  the  fame  that  was 
associated  with  ‘Caesar.’  Not  many  years  passed 
till  he  came  to  exercise  a  world-wide  sway,  such 
as  the  great  Julius  had  never  known.  He  handed 
on  the  title  to  his  successors  very  much  as  we  find 
it  used  by  the  writers  of  the  NT,  in  the  sense  of 
the  great  ruler  or  Kaiser.  His  own  name  (Gr. 
Se/Sacrros,  Lat.  Augustus )  was  quite  familiar  to 
them  as  applied  to  the  reigning  emperor  (Ac  25" '• 
26,  Nero).  The  fame  of  the  first  Caesar  had  come  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
founder  of  the  Empire.  The  way  was  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  still  later  development,  when  the 
title  of  ‘  Caesar’  was  given  to  the  junior  partner  of 
the  two  joint-emperors,  and  ‘Augustus’  remained 
the  distinguishing  name  of  the  supreme  ruler.  In 
the  Gospel  record  there  is  clear  confirmation  of  the 
first  part  of  this  historical  development,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  time  no  contradiction  of  the  second. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
title  ‘  Caesar  ’  in  the  Gospel  writings,  the  question 
of  paying  the  tribute  has  come  up.  This  reveals 
the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  from  the 
time  of  the  ‘  census  ’  under  Augustus,  when  ‘  every¬ 


one  went  to  enrol  himself  in  his  own  city  ’  (Lk  23), 
to  that  of  the  trial  before  Pilate,  when  the  chief 
charge  against  Jesus  was  said  to  be  ‘  the  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar’  (232).  In  those  thirty- 
three  years  of  interval  the  relation  between  the 
Roman  power,  as  represented  by  ‘  Caesar,’  and  the 
Jewish  people,  had  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Judaea  had  become  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
under  obligation  to  ‘  pay  tribute  ’  as  well  as  submit 
to  an  enrolment  of  its  heads  of  households.  In 
perfect  accord  with  this  historical  fact,  St.  Luke 
wrote  (31) :  ‘  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judaea,’  with  thetetrarchs  for  Galilee,  Itursea,  and 
Abilene,  desiring  to  mark  the  period  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Caesar  when  ‘  the  word  of  God  came 
to  John  in  the  wilderness.’  The  change  came 
with  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  4  B.C. 
While  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  engaged 
in  quelling  serious  outbreaks  of  rebellion  in  Jer¬ 
usalem,  the  sons  of  Herod  were  in  Rome  waiting 
the  decision  of  Augustus  as  to  their  conflicting 
claims.  At  length  all  parties  were  heard  by  the 
emperor  in  an  assembly  that  met  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo,  behind  his  own  house  on  the 
Palatine.  The  imperial  verdict,  announced  after 
a  few  days,  upheld  substantially  the  will  of  Herod. 
To  Archelaus  were  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumaea — not  as  king,  but  as  ethnarch  ;  to  Antipas, 
Galilee  and  Peraea  as  tetrarch  ;  Batanaea,  Tracli- 
onitis,  Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Paneas  to  Philip, 
also  as  tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1,  xi.  4). 
The  kingdom  of  Herod  was  thus  divided  into  three 
separate  territories  after  his  death.  As  it  was  in 
Jerusalem  that  the  question  as  to  the  tribute 
money  was  raised,  our  subject  in  this  article  has 
to  do  only  with  Archelaus.  After  some  nine  years 
of  rule  over  Judaea,  Archelaus  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  by 
a  deputation  of  leading  men  from  Judaea  and 
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Samaria.  He  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Aug¬ 
ustus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul  in  A.  D.  6.  His  territory 
was  put  under  direct  Roman  rule,  becoming  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria,  with  a  Roman  of  eques¬ 
trian  rank  for  its  governor.  An  end  was  thus  put 
to  the  uniform  consideration  for  J ewish  traditions 
and  national  prejudices  shown  by  Herod  and  his 
sons.  The  first  notable  instance  of  this  in  history 
is  met  with  in  the  rebellion  of  a.d.  6,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  census,  while  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria,  which  is  referred  to  in  Ac 
537.  The  tumult,  with  its  accompanying  bloodshed, 
must  have  been  of  no  slight  moment,  when  a 
quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  Gamaliel  could 
effectually  use  it  in  restraining  the  Council  from 
slaying  the  Apostles.  Between  A.D.  6  and  A.D.  30, 
whichever  length  of  cycle  for  the  imperial  census 
be  taken,  there  must  have  been  at  least  another 
‘enrolment’  for  purposes  of  taxation.  We  do  not 
read  of  a  serious  revolt  having  taken  place  then  as 
in  6  A.D.  The  Roman  authorities,  no  doubt,  were 
better  prepared  for  what  might  happen,  and  the 
Jewish  people  also  had  learned  the  fruitlessness  of 
rebellion.  As  the  time  of  Christ’s  public  ministry 
approached,  their  spirit  nevertheless  became  more 
and  more  embittered.  It  was  inevitable  that  at 
some  point  or  other  in  that  ministry  the  question 
should  be  pressed  upon  Him,  ‘  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Csesar  or  not?’  (Mt  2217||).  It  was 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  His  time.  A  dis¬ 
tinction  must  here  be  drawn  between  the  ‘  customs  ’ 
or  duties  upon  goods  and  the  land  tax  with  poll  tax. 
The  latter  only  passed  into  the  ‘  Fiscus  ’  or  im¬ 
perial  treasury.  With  perfect  accuracy,  therefore, 
it  could  be  described  as  ‘tribute  to  Caesar.’  This 
tax  was  exacted  annually,  and  as  the  Jews  were 
not  yet  subject  to  military  conscription,  it  formed 
the  chief  sign  of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
yoke.  Officers  of  state  collected  it,  the  procurator 
for  the  tax  in  the  case  of  Judaea  being  also  the 
governor,  Pilate.  It  was  different  with  the  ‘cus¬ 
toms,’  which  were  farmed  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  thus  creating  that  intense  antipathy  which 
is  revealed  in  the  phrase  ‘publicans  and  sinners.’ 

The  tribute  payment  after  all  was  based  on  the 
fact  of  the  kingship  of  Caesar.  The  combination 
of  ‘  Caesar  ’  with  ‘  king  ’  sounds  entirely  unhistori- 
cal  to  one  familiar  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  *  King  ’  was  a  term  which  Augustus 
was  most  careful  to  avoid  from  the  time  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  cost  the  first  ‘  Caesar  ’  his  life. 
Among  Eastern  peoples,  however,  it  was  the  most 
usual  title  for  their  ruler.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Herod  no  name  was  more  familiar  to  the  J ews 
than  ‘king.*  It  was  most  natural  for  them  to 
transfer  it  to  ‘Caesar.’  Anyone  claiming  to  be  a 
‘  king  ’  within  the  wide  dominion  of  Cmsar  was 
seeking  to  establish  a  rival  authority.  This  was 
the  charge  whicli  they  found  it  so  easy  to  frame 
against  Jesus  when  He  and  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate :  ‘  forbidding  to  give  tribute 
to  Caesar,  and  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a 
king’  (Lk  232).  No  more  powerful  appeal  could 
they  have  made  to  Pilate’s  fears,  as  they  thought, 
than  when  they  cried  out,  ‘  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend :  whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  Caesar’  (Jn  191-). 
The  title  on  the  cross,  ‘Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
king  of  the  Jews  ’  (Jn  191S),  as  Pilate  actually  wrote 
it,  served  him  better  than  their  proposed  modifica¬ 
tion,  ‘  He  said,  I  am  king  of  the  J  ews  ’  ( v.31).  Should 
he  ever  be  called  in  question  by  Caesar  for  giving 
Jesus  up  to  death,  that  title,  written  out  by  his 
own  hand,  would  form  an  ample  justification.  The 
greater  probability  lies  in  the  supposition  that 
Pilate  so  named  Ilim  to  spite  the  Jews,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  other  words,  ‘  Shall  I  crucify  your 
king  ?  ’  (v.15j.  The  whole  attitude  of  J  esus  towards 


Caesar,  not  only  in  the  question  of  the  tribute,  but 
throughout  the  trial  before  Pilate,  must  have  en¬ 
tirely  disarmed  the  Roman  governor  of  any  fear 
that  He  was,  or  ever  had  been,  a  rival  of  Caesar’s. 

J.  Gordon  Gray. 

C7ESAREA  PHILIPPI. — The  town  called  Caesarea 
Philippi  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  1613,  Mk  827, 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  ix.  4,  BJ  III.  ix.  7,  VII.  ii.  1)  bore 
at  one  time,  certainly  as  early  as  b.c.  198  (Polybius 
Hist.  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1),  the  name  Pnnias  (Ilcuuds 
or,  naveas),  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Banias.  Situated  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee  on  a  plateau  at  the  southern  foothills  of  Mount 
Hermon,  it  lay  in  the  territory  that  Philip  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father,  Herod  the  Great.  The 
place,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  received 
its  original  name  from  a  cave  or  grotto  in  a  hill 
near  by,  which  was  called  to  flavetov,  because 
sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  face  of 
the  cliff  there  are  still  several  niches  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  which  Pan  is  mentioned.  From  the  cave 
(Mugharet  Bas  en-Nebd),  now  partly  filled  with 
fallen  stone,  issues  a  strong  stream  of  water  which 
has  long  been  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Jordan  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  3).  On  the  hill  above, 
Herod  built  a  white  marble  temple  in  honour  of 
Augustus  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  3,  BJ  I.  xxi.  3),  and 
here  the  Crusaders  built  a  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  stand  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  town,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the 
east  (Kula't  Subeibeh).  Philip  enlarged  and  beauti¬ 
fied  Panias,  and  called  it  Ciesarea  (Ka.iaa.peta.)  in 
honour  of  Augustus.  The  statement  of  Eusebius 
(Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  pp.  146-147)  that  Philip  built 
Panias,  and  called  it  Caesarea,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  is  rendered  improbable  by  coins  which 
show  that  Caesarea  had  an  era  dating  from  B.C. 
3  or  2.  To  distinguish  it  from  Caesarea  on  the 
seacoast  (  Kataapeta  Srpartovos  or  Kataapeta  rij s 
IIaXai(TTiv7)s),  it  was  commonly  called  Caesarea 
Philippi  (Kataapeta  ii  <$t\Linrov).  Under  Agrippa  II. 
it  received  and  bore  for  a  short  time  the  name 
Neronias  (Nepamas,  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  4).  The 
place  has  probably  no  part  in  OT  history,  since 
its  identification  with  Dan  (Smith,  HGHL  pp.  473, 
480)  is  not  certain  (Buhl,  GAP  p.  238). 

Into  this  region  Jesus  came  with  His  disciples 
during  one  of  His  tours  of  retirement  from  the 
common  scenes  of  His  Galilaean  activity ;  but  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  Ca:sarea  itself.  St. 
Matthew  (1613,  cf.  1521)  tells  us  that  Jesus  came 
into  the  region  (els  rot  p-epp) ;  St.  Mark  (827)  mentions 
more  specifically  and  vividly  the  villages  of  Caesarea 
(els  ras  Ktiptas).  In  the  territory  of  which  Caesarea 
was  the  chief  city  there  were  smaller  towns,  and 
it  was  through  these  that  Jesus  moved  with  His 
disciples  and  others  who  followed  Him.  St.  Luke 
alone  (918fr-)  of  the  Synoptists  seems  to  have  lost 
the  touch  of  local  colour  fixed  so  indelibly  upon 
the  narratives  of  Mt.  and  Mk. — an  authenticating 
element  whose  force  even  those  who  question  the 
Synoptic  tradition  at  this  point  find  it  difficult  to 
escape  (cf.  Wrede,  Messiasgeheimnis,  p.  239).  The 
narrative  in  Lk.  lends  itself,  however,  to  the  set¬ 
ting  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  both  by  the  way  in  which  it 
is  introduced  without  definite  localization  (sal 
eytvero  (v  rip  etvat  avTov  irpoaevxbp.evov),  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  Lk.’s  order  it  follows  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth- 
saida.  According  to  Mk  8-2- 27,  it  was  from  Beth- 
saida  that  Jesus  went  into  the  villages  of  Caesarea, 
and  in  Jn  6Mir-  we  read  of  a  confession  of  Peter 
immediately  after  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in 
Capernaum,  occasioned  by  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand.  St.  Luke’s  material  may  have 
come  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  group  centring 
around  a  saying  of  Jesus,  but  without  definite 
localization.  By  inserting  it  after  the  feeding  of 
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the  five  thousand  he  has  preserved  the  historical 
order  without,  however,  giving  us  the  exact  local 
setting.  For  this  we  must  look  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark. 

By  our  First  and  Second  Evangelists  the  same 
group  of  events  is  not  only  connected  with  a  place 
which  lends  peculiar  significance  to  them,  but  set 
in  a  larger  context  which  extends  to  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand.  Mt.  and  Mk.  alike  represent 
Jesus’  arrival  in  the  region  of  Caesarea  Philippi  as 
part  of  a  course  decided  upon  shortly  after  that 
event.  The  decision  which  led  to  the  retirement 
into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  must  have 
been  confirmed  by  His  experience  on  returning  to 
Galilee.  For  Jesus  withdrew  again,  this  time 
going  north  into  the  region  of  Cresarea  Philippi. 
Located  at  Csesarea  and  standing  in  the  period  of 
retirement,  this  group  of  events  points  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  for  the  explanation  of  its 
characteristic  features.  The  Gospels  do  not  enu¬ 
merate  the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  change  in 
the  scene'of  Jesus’  activity,  but  their  narratives  do 
indicate  a  situation  which  will  in  a  measure  account 
for  it. 

But,  besides  change  of  scene,  this  group  of 
events  reveals,  as  do  the  earlier  events  of  the 
period  of  retirement,  a  change  in  the  method  of 
Jesus’  work.  His  retirement  from  Galilee  is  from 
the  people  and  their  religious  leaders  into  more 
intimate  companionship  with  His  disciples,  from 
His  popular  instruction  of  the  multitudes  and 
beneficent  activity  in  their  midst  to  teach  His 
faithful  followers  in  more  secluded  intercourse  the 
significance  of  His  own  person  for  the  Kingdom 
He  had  been  proclaiming,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  His  Passion.  The  period  has  fittingly  been 
called,  from  its  chief  characteristic,  the  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  and  in  no  incident  does  this  char¬ 
acteristic  more  clearly  appear  than  in  the  events  of 
Ceesarea  Philippi. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Jesus’  retireriient 
from  Galilee  and  the  change  in  His  method  of 
work  are  indicated  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  by  their  account 
of  His  attitude  towards  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  (Mt  IS1'20,  Mk  71'23).  The  fundamental 
opposition  between  Jesus  and  the  legalism  of  the 
Pharisees  which  had  appeared  in  His  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Sabbath  customs,  and  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  came  now  to  sharp  expression  in  His 
attack  on  the  whole  system  of  external  formalism 
in  religion.  The  people,  moreover,  had  shown 
themselves  unprepared  to  receive  and  unable  to 
appreciate  His  teaching,  even  after  the  work  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  His  own  labours  in  their 
behalf.  And  so  the  form  of  His  teaching  had 
changed  from  the  gnomic  to  the  parabolic,  causing 
a  separation  between  the  mass  and  those  who  had 
ears  to  hear.  How  utterly  the  people  had  failed 
to  comprehend  Him  is  revealed  by  their  attempt 
after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  to  take  Him 
and  make  Him  king  (Jn  615).  After  His  discourse 
in  Capernaum  (Jn  626ff-),  St.  John  tells  us  that 
many  of  His  disciples  walked  no  more  with  Him 
(Jn  606).  Finally,  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  had 
widely  extended  His  work,  and  shortly  thereafter 
we  are  told  that  Herod  (Antipas)  heard  of  Jesus 
•(Mk  614,  Mt  141,  Lk  97ff-).  Bitter  hostility  from 
the  religious  leaders,  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  understand  the  character  of  His  work, 
interested  attention  from  the  murderer  of  John 
the  Baptist, — in  the  midst  of  such  conditions  Jesus 
withdrew  from  Galilee,  and  from  His  popular 
preaching  activity,  to  devote  Himself  to  His 
disciples. 

Jesus’  first  retirement  is  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  Returning  to  Galilee,  He  feeds  the  four 
thousand,  refuses  the  request  of  the  Pharisees  and 


Sadducees  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  with  its  evident 
Messianic  implication,  warns  His  disciples  against 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (so  Mt 
16s ;  Mk  815  has  ‘Pharisees  and  Herod’),  heals  a 
blind  man  near  Bethsaida  (Mk  822ff-),  and  retires 
from  Galilee  for  the  second  time,  coming  with  His 
disciples  into  the  region  of  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  key  to  the  situation  at  Caesarea,  its  con¬ 
trolling  idea,  is  to  be  sought  neither  in  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Peter  nor  in  the  promise  to  Peter,  but 
in  Jesus’  announcement  of  His  approaching  Pas¬ 
sion.  To  this  Peter’s  confession  leads  up  ;  around 
it  Jesus’  instruction  of  the  disciples  regarding 
Himself  and  the  conditions  of  discipleship  centres. 
The  theme,  moreover,  becomes  characteristic  of 
His  subsequent  teaching  (Mk  912-31  1033f-  127  148 
etc.). 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that  J esus  had  been  praying 
alone  (918,  cf.  321),  and  that  His  disciples  were  with 
Him.  St.  Mark  vividly  locates  the  question  that 
Jesus  put  to  His  disciples,  as  ‘in  the  way’  (827). 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  agree  in  the  form  of  the 
question,  ‘  Who  do  men  (Mk.  ol  &v0pwn-oi,  Lk.  ol 
8x^01-)  say  that  I  am?’  St.  Matthew,  however, 
gives  it  in  the  third  person,  and  introduces  the 
title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’ — ‘  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  man  is  ?  ’  *  In  either  form  the  question  is 
a  striking  one,  by  reason  of  the  prominence  it 
gives  to  Jesus’  person.  Emphasis  until  now  had 
been  placed  by  Him  on  His  message  and  on  His 
works  of  mercy,  though  both  had  stood  in  intimate 
relation  to  His  person.  He  desires  to  know  now 
what  men  think  of  the  messenger. 

The  form  given  to  Jesus’  question  in  Mt.  has  heen  regarded 
as  secondary,  on  the  ground  that  by  calling  Himself  the  Son  or 
Man,  Jesus  suggested  the  answer  to  His  question  in  asking  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  answer  is  not  given  in  terms 
of  this  title.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  is 
always  a  self-designation  of  Jesus.  Even  where  it  appears  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  mouth  of  others,  this  is  in  evident 
dependence  on  its  use  by  Jesus  (Jn  1284).  St.  Stephen’s  use  of 
it  also  looks  back  to  Jesus’  words  (Ac  766,  cf.  Lk  2269),  and  the 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
influence  of  Dn  718  (cf.  Rev  l18  1414).  There  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  so  designated  Himself  during  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  disciples  at  Csesarea  Philippi.  The  phrase  occurs 
in  Mk  881  and  Lk  922,  but  it  is  neither  more  adequately  motived 
than  in  Mt.,  nor  is  it  explained.  The  disciples  must  have  been 
familiar  with  it  as  a  self-designation  of  Jesus,  even  if  they  did 
not  understand  its  full  significance.  The  way  in  which  it  is 
introduced  both  in  Mt.  and  Mk.-Lk.  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
think  that  it  was  now  used  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  do  indeed  give  earlier  instances  of  its  use(Mk  210- 2H,  Mt 
820  96  1023 1119  128.  32. 40  1337. 4l;  Lk  524  66-  22  734).  Dalman  ques¬ 
tions  this  order,  regarding  it  as  improbable  that  Jesus  called 
Himself  Son  of  Man  at  an  earlier  time  (Worte  Jesu,  p.  216),  and 
Holtzmann  holds  that  if  Jesus  did  so  it  was  in  a  different  sense 
(NT  Theol.  i.  pp.  267,  263).  The  Synoptic  representation  is  self- 
consistent,  however,  in  presupposing  its  earlier  use,  and  this 
we  must  accept  even  while  admitting  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  cannot  be  fully  determined  apart  from  its  usage  here  and 
subsequently,  where  it  is  associated  with  Jesus’  suffering,  resur¬ 
rection,  exaltation,  and  coming  again  in  judgment.  See, 
further,  art.  Son  of  Man. 

In  answer  to  Jesus’  question,  the  disciples  report 
the  opinions  current  among  the  people  concerning 
Him.  The  report  must  have  been  discouraging. 
Not  only  was  there  variety  of  opinion,  some  think¬ 
ing  that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  (cf.  Mk  614), 
others  Elijah,  and  still  others  Jeremiah  (Mt  1614)  or 
one  of  the  prophets  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
variety  there  was  general  agreement  that  Jesus, 
whoever  else  He  might  be,  was  not  the  Messiah. 
A  forerunner  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  He  might 
be,  but  not  the  Messianic  King.  His  activity  in 
proclaiming  the  Kingdom,  whatever  Messianic 
expectations  it  may  have  aroused,  had  resulted 
only  in  the  popular  recognition  of  His  prophetic 
character,  and  in  His  association  with  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  Kingdom  in  some  preparatory  sense.  Mani¬ 
festly  Jesus  was  not  the  popular  Messiah.  His 

*  In  Mt  1613  before  Xtytum*  in  the  TR  is  to  be  omitted  with 
K  Bcvg  cop  syrkr  (cf.  also  Mt  1032,  Lk  128f-,  Mk  888,  Lk  S)26,  Mt 
511,  Lk  622,  Mt  1621,  Mk  8£h  Lk  922). 
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work,  directed  as  it  was  towards  spiritual  ends,  did 
not  accord  with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  Moreover,  Jesus  had  not 
spoken  plainly  in  Galilee  of  His  Messiahsliip.  He 
had  not  assumed  a  popular  Messianic  title,  and 
when  individuals  had  recognized  in  Him  the 
Messiah,  He  had  commanded  silence.  His  work, 
however,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  ex¬ 
cited  interest,  and  called  forth  opinions  which 
associated  Him  with  the  coming  Messianic  King¬ 
dom.  The  report  of  the  disciples  so  accurately 
describes  the  situation  and  so  faithfully  represents 
the  tenor  of  popular  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  background  sketched  by 
the  Evangelists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
sharp  relief  the  confession  of  Peter. 

In  the  Synoptic  narratives  the  question  of  Jesus 
about  the  opinion  of  the  people  leads  up  to  a 
similar  question  addressed  to  the  disciples  about 
their  own,  and  the  answer  in  the  one  case  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  report  given  in  the 
other, — a  contrast  which  is  vivid  and  real  because 
true  to  the  historical  situation.  To  the  question 
addressed  to  the  disciples,  ‘  But  who  say  ye  that  I 
am?’  Peter  answers,  ‘Thou  art  the  Christ’  (soMk.j 
Lk.  gives  simply  ‘  the  Christ  of  God,’  and  Mt. 
‘Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God’). 
Unlike  the  people,  the  disciples  had  recognized  in 
Jesus  the  Messiali,  and  to  this  conviction  Peter 
gave  brief  expression.  However  inadequate  may 
have  been  the  content  which  Peter  and  his  com¬ 
panions  gave  to  this  formal  statement  of  their 
faith,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
they  were  able  to  affirm  clearly,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  their  belief  that  in 
Jesus  the  Messianic  King  had  come.  The  readi¬ 
ness  and  decision  with  which  Peter  formulated  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  are  an  indication  that  their 
faith,  though  now  expressed  in  this  form  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  originate  here  (cf.  J.  Weiss, 
Das  alteste  Evang.  p.  51).  Their  very  presence 
with  Jesus  at  this  time  gave  evidence  of  such  a 
conviction  (cf.  Jn  668ff  ).  In  this  faith  they  had 
answered  His  call  to  discipleship ;  in  it  they  had 
associated  with  Him,  heard  His  teaching,  and 
seen  His  wonderful  works ;  their  appointment  as 
Apostles  implied  it,  as  did  their  subsequent  mission 
to  Israel.  They  had  seen  opposition  arise  and  de¬ 
velop  into  bitter  hostility;  but  when  Jesus  with¬ 
drew  into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  again 
into  the  region  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  they  still  com- 
panied  with  Him.  They  knew  the  popular  opinion, 
but  they  still  adhered  to  their  own  conviction. 

The  significance  of  Peter’s  confession,  however, 
lies  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  expression 
to  a  deep  and  long  -  cherished  conviction,  thus 
evidencing  the  permanent,  unchanged  character  of 
his  faith  ;  it  had  reference  also  to  the  future.  It 
was  made  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Jesus  which 
had  as  its  occasion  His  intention  to  reveal  to  the 
disciples  the  necessity  of  His  suffering.  The  faith 
of  the  disciples  had  stood  all  the  tests  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  in  the  past.  Jesus,  however, 
clearly  foresaw  a  still  greater  test  in  the  near 
future.  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  it,  there  was 
need  that  definite  expression  be  given  to  their 
faith.  The  revelation  which  was  to  be  made  to 
them  would  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  content  of  their  faith.  In  Mk.  and  Lk.  the 
confession  of  Peter  is  accordingly  brought  into 
close,  connexion  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Passion.  Mt.  alone  gives  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
Peter  (1617_l9),  not  only  confirming  what  we  may 
infer  from  Jesus’  reception  of  the  confession  (Mk.- 
Lk.),  its  essential  correspondence  with  His  own 
consciousness,  but  going  further  and  giving  us 
positive  knowledge  of  Jesus’ estimate  and  appre- 
fiation  of  Peter’s  faith. 
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Addressing  Peter  as  Simon  Bar-Jona,*  Jesus 
declares  him  to  be  blessed  in  the  possession  of  a 
faith  which,  transcending  the  human  sphere  of 
flesh  and  blood,  has  its  origin  in  the  heavenly 
sphere  and  from  His  Father.  In  thus  describing 
the  revelation-character  of  Peter’s  faith,  Jesus 
does  not  define  more  nearly  the  process  or  time  or 
origin,  the  psychological  moment,  but  treats  his. 
faith  simply  as  a  definite  fact  of  the  past.  Con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  emphatic  ‘But  I,’  Jesus  makes 
Peter’s  confession  the  occasion  of  revealing  His  plan 
for  the  future,  and  the  part  that  Peter  is  to  fulfil  in 
it.  With  the  words  ‘  Thou  art  Peter,’  Jesus  recalls 
the  name  He  had  given  to  His  disciple  and  apostle 
(cf.  Jn  l42,  Mk  31B,  Mt  1CF,  Lk  6>4).  The  Greek 
lUrpos,  like  the  Aramaic  Kepha,  means  a  rock,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  firmness  or  strength.  In 
giving  such  a  name  to  Simon,  Jesus  had  looked 
beneath  the  surface  and  read  the  character  of 
Peter  in  terms  of  motive  and  underlying  disposi¬ 
tion.  A  man  of  decision,  he  was  full  of  energy 
and  strength,  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  con¬ 
templation,  a  natural  leader  ;  and  if  at  times  im¬ 
pulsive,  rebuking  his  Master  and  even  denying 
Him,  he  was  in  the  one  case  loyal  to  his  faith, 
however  unwisely  so,  and  in  the  other  was  follow¬ 
ing  Jesus  to  be  near  Him  when  he  fell.  In  main¬ 
taining  and  confessing  his  faith  in  Jesus,  Peter 
had  shown  himself  true  to  the  character  which 
Jesus  recognized  when  He  named  him  Peter. 
Upon  this  rock  Jesus  now  affirms  His  intention  of 
founding  His  Church :  not  upon  any  rock,  and 
therefore  not  simply  upon  a  strong  and  firm  foun¬ 
dation,  but  upon  this  rock  indicated  by  the  name 
Peter.  In  the  Greek  the  word  for  Peter  (IUrpos) 
and  the  word  for  rock  (irtTpa)  differ  in  form,  but  in 
Aramaic  the  same  form  was  probably  used.  The 
Pesh.  has  Jciphd  in  both  instances  (cf.  also  Mt  2760  ; 
in  MC.  724f-  su'd  is  used).  The  rock  intended  by 
Jesus  to  be  the  future  foundation  of  His  Church  is 
Peter,  realizing  the  character  indicated  in  his 
name.  The  function  thus  assigned  to  Peter  is 
indeed  not  apart  from  his  confession,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  he  evidently  spoke  in  a  representative 
capacity  to  be  overlooked.  The  address  of  Jesus, 
however,  is  distinctly  to  Peter,  and  it  is  his  name 
that  is  interpreted.  The  confession  which  precedes 
is  indeed  closely  related  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  but 
it  cannot  be  understood  as  the  rock-foundation 
intended  by  Jesus.  In  itself  it  furnishes  the  occa¬ 
sion  rather  than  the  ground  of  Jesus’  promise.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  treated  abstractedly  as  some¬ 
thing  separate  from  Peter,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  and,  in  its  measure,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  character  which  Jesus  saw  in  Peter 
when  He  gave  him  his  name.  The  content  of 
Peter’s  faith,  moreover,  was  entirely  inadequate 
when  measured  by  Jesus’  conception  of  what  His 
Messiahsliip  involved.  Much  had  still  to  be  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience  (Mk  831ff-  1466fr-,  Lk  2281, 
Jn  211Bff-,  1  Co  156),  but  the  character  was  lixed  in 
principle.  Jesus  saw  its  strength,  and  chose  the 
man  for  the  work  He  had  for  him  to  do.  The 
opening  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  give 
some  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  accomplished 
his  charge. 

The  figure  of  a  rock-foundation,  used  to  describe 
Peter’s  future  function  in  the  Church,  suggests 
naturally  a  single  rock  underlying  a  whole  struc- 

*  Bar-Jona ,  or  ‘son  of  Jonas/  probably  means  ‘son  of  John  * 
(cf.  Jn  l42  2116-17).  In  Hebrew  the  words  niV  and  |}nv  differ, 
but  the  Greek  rendering  of  }:nv  is  sometimes  the  same  as  that 
of  rg'v  (cf.  1  Ch  26s,  1  Es  O23,  2  K  2523).  Zahn  attributes  the 
difference  between  Mt.  and  Jn.  to  a  confusion  by  the  Greek 
translator  of  Mt.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words {Kommentar,  i>.  537). 
Wellhausen  gives  his  verdict  briefly  :  ‘Jona  ist  Jona  unci  keine 
Abkiirzung  von  Johanan,  und  Mt  wird  nicht  bloss  gegen  das 
Hebriierevangelium,  ein  spates  Machwerk,  recht  haben,  sondern 
auch  gegen  das  vierte  Evangelium’  ( Das  Evany.  Matt.  p.  83  f.). 
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ture,  and  not  one  stone  among  a  number  built 
together  into  a  foundation  (cf.  Mt  724ff  ).  Neither 
the  figure  nor  the  function  thus  assigned  to  Peter 
excludes  the  work  of  the  other  Apostles  (Eph  220), 
much  less  the  work  of  Jesus  (1  Co  3luf  ),  which  is 
clearly  indicated  in  ohcoSo/j-riau.  The  figure  describes 
simply  what  Peter,  by  reason  of  his  strong,  ener¬ 
getic  character,  and  in  view  of  Jesus’  intention,  is 
to  be  for  the  Church  which  Jesus  will  build.  The 
idea  of  building  a  community  or  Church  was  familiar 
from  the  OT  (cf.  Ps  285,  Jer  189  314  337),  and  recurs 
in  the  NT  (cf.  Mt  2142,  Ac  41',  1  P  24ff-,  Ro  1520, 
1  Co  39ff-,  2  Ti  219tf-,  He  3lff-).  By  the  use  of  the 
future  tense  and  the  choice  of  the  word  meaning 
to  build  rather  than  to  rebuild  (&vou<o5opieo>,  cf.  Ac 
1516),  Jesus  not  only  points  to  the  future  for  the 
origin  of  His  Church,  but  declares  that  it  will  be 
His  own  creation.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  have  a  people  and  would  rule  over 
them  in  an  organized  community.  The  idea  of 
such  a  community  cannot  have  been  strange  to 
the  disciples  who  had  just  confessed  their  faith  in 
Him.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  Jesus  made 
no  reference  to  His  Church.  By  speaking  of  it 
He  made  plain  to  them  that  the  idea  was  included 
in  His  purpose,  and  thus  formed  an  element  in 
His  Messianic  consciousness.  The  future  founding 
of  the  Church  is  set  by  Him  in  evident  contrast 
to  present  conditions,  but  the  fact  that  this  is 
included  in  Jesus’  present  purpose  and  thus  made 
part  of  His  Messianic  work  brings  it  into  vital 
and  organic  relation  with  the  present.  His  work 
had,  indeed,  not  yet  taken  on  its  Church-form, 
but  this  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  Messianic  community  was  foreign  to  His 
purpose.  He  thus  encourages  His  disciples  in 
the  midst  of  popular  disaffection  and  unbelief, 
by  giving  them  assurance  with  regard  to  His  in¬ 
tention. 

The  disciples  had  confessed  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  He  now  tells  them  that  however  little  promise 
present  conditions  may  give  of  such  a  future.  He 
will  found  His  Church.  And  He  will  do  this  in 
the  face  of  conditions  which  may  seem  to  them  to 
make  such  a  future  impossible.  Instead  of  im- 
iroving,  the  conditions  will  become  worse.  With 
lis  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  work 
and  the  consequent  character  of  His  Church,  Jesus 
saw  the  necessity  of  His  completed  work  and  final 
exaltation  in  order  to  the  full  realization  of  His 
Messianic  functions  in  such  a  Messianic  com¬ 
munity,  and  hence  speaks  of  its  building  as  a 
future  event  (Ac  236,  Ro  l4).  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  He  speaks  hut  seldom  of  His 
Church,  and  dwells  on  the  ideas  of  the  Kingdom, 
faith  and  discipleship,  in  which  its  spiritual  char¬ 
acter  and  principles  are  set  forth. 

The  word  ixxXnrix,  regularly  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate 
( kdhdl ),  occurs  frequently  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but 
only  here  and  in  Mt  1818  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned  (cf.  Holtzmann,  Hdcom.  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Kcistlin  in  PRE$  x.  318),  but  its  use  has  an  adequate 
basis  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  is  naturally  motived  here  not 
simply  by  the  confession  of  Peter,  but  also  by  Jesus’  thought  of 
the  future,  controlled  as  it  is  by  the  revelation  of  His  Passion 
which  He  is  about  to  make  to  His  disciples. 

So  permanent  and  strong  will  be  the  structure 
built  by  Jesus  on  Peter,  the  rock-foundation,  that 
the  gates  of  Hades — a  figurative  expression  used 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  very  greatest  strength, 
since  they  withstand  all  effort  to  force  them  open 
(Is  3810,  Wis  I613,  3  Mac  551)— shall  not  surpass 
(Kcmcrxu<roucri>/)  it  in  strength.*  Changing  the  figure 

*  Others  understand  xtfnirxOtriivtnv  in  the  sense  that  the  attack 
going  forth  from  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  overcome  the 
Church  (Zahn),  or  again  that  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prove 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the 
Church,  Hades  in  the  former  interpretation  being  conceived  as 
the  kingdom  of  evil,  in  the  latter  as  the  kingdom  of  death 
{Meyer). 
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and  having  the  superstructure  in  mind,  Jesus 
declares  that  He  will  give  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  What  he  hinds  upon  earth 
shall  he  hound  in  Heaven  ;  what  he  looses  upon 
earth  shall  he  loosed  in  Heaven.  The  phrase 
‘  Kingdom  of  Heaven’  frequently  takes  the  place 
in  Mt.  of  the  corresponding  phrase  ‘  Kingdom  of 
God’  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  Here  it  is  to  he  understood 
not  of  the  Kingdom  which  is  in  Heaven,  hut  of  that 
Kingdom  which  has  its  origin  and  centre  in  the 
Heavenly  sphere,  whence  it  receives  its  character 
as  the  rule  of  God  and  its  determinative  principles 
as  moral  and  spiritual.  This  is  the  Kingdom  which 
Jesus  preached,  whose  coming  He  declared  to  be 
at  hand,  whose  character  and  principles  He  ex¬ 
pounded,  and  whose  blessings  He  mediated.  But 
while  having  its  centre  in  Heaven,  this  Kingdom 
was  to  he  realized  upon  earth,  and,  in  its  future 
manifestation  at  least,  is  associated  closely  with 
the  Church.  The  authority  which  Peter  is  to 
exercise  has  reference  to  the  Church,  but  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  relation  between  the  Kingdom  and  its 
Heavenly  centre  is  to  continue  in  its  future  mani¬ 
festation  as  Jesus  had  known  it  in  His  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  had  declared  it  in  His  teaching.  What 
Peter  does  as  His  representative  in  the  Church 
which  Jesus  will  build  shall  be  ratified  in  Heaven. 
The  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  symbolize 
administrative  authority  (cf.  Is  22M,  Rev  37f-),  and 
the  phrase  ‘  bind  and  loose  ’  is  another  figurative 
expression  in  which  the  idea  of  regulating  seems 
to  be  fundamental  :  in  Aramaic  the  words  ’asctr 
and  sherd  mean  to  allow  and  to  disallow  (cf.  also 
Mt  1818,  Jn  2023).  Both  figures  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ference  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  understood  as  descriptive 
of  Peter’s  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  as  if  by 
means  of  it  those  who  accepted  the  gospel  message 
were  to  he  received  into  the  Church  (keys)  and 
loosed  from  their  sins,  and  those  who  rejected  it 
were  to  he  excluded  and  so  bound  in  their  sins. 
The  description  of  Peter’s  work  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  is  given  in  the  figure  which 
represents  him  as  the  foundation-rock  of  the 
Church.  The  power  of  the  keys  and  that  of  bind¬ 
ing  and  loosing,  however,  are  not  only  closely 
associated  together,  but  they  are  separated  from 
the  figure  of  the  rock,  and  together  describe  Peter’s 
function  in  the  Church  and  his  relation  to  its 
internal  management  as  that  of  an  oikovS^os.  See 
also  art.  Keys  below,  and  ‘Power  of  the  Keys’  in 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iv. 

In  the  command  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  that 
they  should  tell  no  one  that  He  is  the  Christ,  Mt. 
not  only  joins  again  the  narrative  of  Mk.-Lk., 
hut  rightly  interprets  the  briefer  form,  in  which 
they  gave  the  command,  by  the  words  on  abris  eanv 
6  Xpicrris.  The  authenticity  of  this  and  similar 
commands,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  has, 
indeed,  been  called  in  question  (Wrede,  Das  Mes- 
siasgeheimnis) ;  hut  the  command  is  quite  natural 
here,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  its  origin 
solely  in  the  general  apologetic  purpose  of  St.  Mark. 
It  has  reference  to  the  form  in  which  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  was  made,  and  to  deny  its  authenticity 
would  necessitate  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
account  which  the  Gospels  give  us  of  Jesus’  life 
and  work. 

The  climax  of  the  scene  at  Caesarea  is  reached 
in  Jesus’  announcement  of  His  Passion.  Both  Mt. 
and  Mk.  signalize  His  words  as  the  beginning  of 
instruction  on  this  subject  (Mk.  /cal  Tjp^aro,  Mt. 
more  specifically  diro  toto  T-fpfaro,  Lk.  connecting 
the  announcement  directly  with  the  command  to 
silence,  eiVwv  6n  Se?  t.  v.  t.  a.  ttoWo.  iraOeiv).  When 
Jesus  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  which  He 
here  for  the  first  time  speaks  explicitly  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  does  not  appear  clearly  from  the  Synoptic 
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Gospels.  The  Fourth  Gospel  indicates  that  lie 
was  not  unaware  of  it  from  the  beginning  of  His 
public  ministry  (Jn  219,  cf.  221,  Mt  26''*).  The 
Synoptic  Gospels,  however,  give  evidence  that  Jesus 
looked  forward  at  an  early  period  in  the  Galihean 
ministry  to  the  time  when  He  would  be  removed 
from  His  disciples  (Mk  220).  Certainly  the  narra¬ 
tive  here  does  not  justify  the  inference  that  He 
now  for  the  first  time  became  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  His  suffering,  any  more  than  the 
question  to  Peter  and  Peter’s  confession  justify 
the  inference  that  Jesus  or  His  disciples  now  for 
the  first  time  became  conscious  of  llis  Messiah- 
ship.  The  conditions  of  His  ministry  may  well 
have  influenced  Jesus  to  speak  of  the  subject  to 
His  disciples  at  this  particular  time.  Foreseeing 
not  merely  the  necessity  of  Flis  suffering,  but  its 
near  realization,  He  spoke  to  the  disciples  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  the  issue  of  His 
work  and  of  clarifying  the  content  of  their  faith. 
The  necessity  of  which  Jesus  speaks  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  moral  rather  than  physical,  since  it  sprang 
out  of  the  nature  ftf  His  Messianic  work  by  which 
He  was  brought  into  conflict  with  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  But  if  faithfulness  to  His  work  involved 
suffering,  the  necessity  of  which  He  speaks  be¬ 
comes  voluntarily  conditioned  by  a  willingness  to 
suffer,  and  this  finds  its  ultimate  explanation  only 
in  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  A  neces¬ 
sity  springing  out  of  faithfulness  to  His  work,  and 
thus  to  Himself,  is,  however,  not  only  moral,  but 
falls  within  the  Divine  purpose ;  and  Jesus  evi¬ 
dently  so  conceived  it,  since  in  rebuking  Peter  He 
speaks  of  it  as  rd  tou  Oeod.  The  idea  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  if  current  at  all  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  was 
certainly  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  popular 
Messianic  hope.  The  traces  of  it  which  are  found, 
moreover,  do  not  explain  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  For  here  we 
find  it  closely  associated  with  a  resurrection  and 
a  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  king¬ 
dom. 

However  clearly  Jesus  may  have  foreseen  His 
suffering,  and  however  calmly  He  may  have  an¬ 
nounced  its  necessity,  the  care  with  which  He 
prepared  for,  as  well  as  the  actual  result  of,  His 
statement,  reveal  plainly  the  fact  that  the  idea 
was  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  thought  of  the 
disciples.  A  Messiah,  though  in  retirement,  op¬ 
posed  by  the  leaders  and  unrecognized  by  the 
people,  they  could  believe  Him ;  but  that  He 
should  suffer,  and  that  in  Jerusalem  where  as 
Messiah  He  should  rather  establish  His  kingdom, 
seemed  to  them  incredible.  Peter’s  action  in  re¬ 
buking  Jesus  sprang  naturally  and  spontaneously 
from  the  limitation  of  his  outlook  into  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  future.  The  view  which  would  exclude 
suffering  from  His  future,  Jesus,  however,  rejects 
not  only  as  human  in  character  and  origin,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  Divine  purpose ;  so  that  Peter 
in  urging  it,  however  conscientiously,  became  for 
Jesus  a  tempter,  a  hindrance  in  His  way. 

In  the  words  which  follow  Peter’s  rebuke,  Jesus 
sets  forth  the  conditions  of  discipleship,  and  points 
out  that  the  way  of  the  disciple  in  following  Him, 
like  His  way  in  going  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer,  in¬ 
volved  not  only  suffering,  but  willingness  to  suffer 
for  His  sake — the  voluntary  taking  up  of  the  cross 
and  following  Him  in  the  pathway  of  self-sacrifice. 
Emphasis  is  placed  by  Jesus  on  personal  relation¬ 
ship  to  Him,  revealing  a  consciousness  on  His  part 
of  His  own  supreme  significance  for  the  world  of 
spiritual  realities  made  accessible  through  Him 
and  His  message  (cf.  also  Mt  1032ir-).  The  fate  of  the 
soul,  with  its  possibilities  of  spiritual  life,  is  made 
dependent  not  on  a  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  but  on 
a  denial  of  the  will  to  live  for  self  and  earthly  gain. 
He  who  would  be  Jesus’  disciple  must  seek  his 


true  and  highest  life-principle  in  self-sacrifice  for 
Jesus’  sake  (cf.  Gal  2-u).  Self-surrender  to  Jesus 
is  made  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  and  as  such 
it  must  be  absolute,  superseding  even  the  desire 
for  life  itself.  In  stating  such  conditions  of  dis¬ 
cipleship,  Jesus  reveals  a  consciousness  of  His  own 
significance  for  men  which  transcends  the  present 
and  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  truth  which 
He  proclaimed.  Discipleship  is  thus  drawn  into 
and  made  part  of  that  future  in  which  He  Him¬ 
self  was  conscious  of  holding  a  place  of  highest 
authority.  His  words  set  the  present  in  closest 
relation  with  the  future,  since  its  true  worth  will 
then  be  revealed.  The  relation  which  men  sustain 
to  Him  now  will  then  have  its  intrinsic  value  made 
manifest  by  His  attitude  towards  them.  ‘  For  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
and  with  his  angels ;  and  then  shall  he  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.’  This  prophetic 
description  of  the  future  closes  with  these  words  : 
‘Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some  bere  of 
them  that  stand  by,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste 
oj  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power  ’  (so  Mk. ;  Lk.  has  simply  ‘  till  they 
see  the  kingdom  of  God  ’ ;  Mt.  more  fully,  ‘  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom  ’). 
The  words  are  prophetic,  and  describe  an  experience 
in  which  some  of  those  then  in  Jesus’  company  shall 
share.  The  object  of  this  experience  is  in  Lk. -Mk. 
the  Kingdom,  or  the  Kingdom  (having)  come  (Mk. 
uses  the  perf.  part.  £\r]\v8viav)  in  power.  It  seems 
thus  to  be  conceived  as  a  future  but  actually  ex¬ 
isting  state  or  fact  rather  than  event.  In  Mt.  the 
same  experience  is  described,  but  the  fact  of  the 
Kingdom’s  presence  is  associated  with  or  described 
in  terms  of  the  Son  of  Man’s  coming  (tpxt>p.eyoy)  in 
His  kingdom.  In  their  context  the  words  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  to  describe  it 
in  one  of  its  eschatological  aspects.  The  disciples 
had  just  confessed  Jesus,  who  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man,  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  He  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  glory. 
He  now  declares  that  some  of  those  present  will 
live  to  witness  the  coming  of  tire  Son  of  Man,  the 
Messiah,  in  His  kingdom  ;  by  which  we  may  under¬ 
stand  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  in  power. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  realized  in  the  Church  ; 
for  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  His  intention  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  future  founding  of  His  Church,  had  not 
only  indicated  the  close  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  one  being  the  future 
manifestation-form  of  the  other,  but  also  stated 
that  He  Himself  would  build  the  Church,  thus 
directly  revealing  His  power  in  it.  It  is  therefore 
not  unnatural  to  understand  the  ‘coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  his  kingdom’  or  ‘  the  kingdom  (hav¬ 
ing)  come  in  power  ’  as  referring  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  His  Church,  its  equipment  with  power 
through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
its  activity  in  realizing  the  Kingdom  under  His 
direction.  Others  seek  the  fulfilment  of  Jesus’ 
prophecy  in  the  Transfiguration,  His  appearances 
to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  or  speci¬ 
fically  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  or  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  still  more  generally  ‘  in 
some  convincing  proof  that  the  Messiah’s  kingdom 
had  been  actually  set  up,  as  predicted  by  prophets 
and  by  Christ  Himself’  (Alexander,  Matthew, 
p.  446). 
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William  P.  Armstrong. 

CAIAPHAS  (Kcud^as;  according  to  Josephus, 
‘Joseph  Caiaphas’)  was  appointed  high  priest  of 
the  Jews  in  or  soon  after  A. D.  18,  and  held  office 
until  he  was  deposed  by  Vitellius  about  a.d.  36 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  2,  iv.  3).  He  is  referred  to  as 
the  high  priest  in  Lk  32  (with  Annas),  Mt  263- 57, 
and  is  mentioned  along  with  Annas,  John,  and 
Alexander  among  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin  in 
Ac  46.  The  length  of  his  rule,  compared  with  the 
short  periods  allowed  to  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors,  suggests  that  he  proved  a  satisfactory  and 
submissive  agent  of  the  Roman  policy.  By  two 
of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John, 
Caiaphas  is  specially  connected  by  name  with 
the  procedure  which  led  to  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Jesus.  When,  after  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  ‘  high  priests  and  Pharisees  ’  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  (informal,  as  Caiaphas 
does  not  appear  to  have  presided),  it  was  Caiaphas 
who  gave  the  ironically  prophetic  advice  that  it 
was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people  (Jn  ll50).  ‘St.  John,  contemplating  that 
sentence  years  after,  could  not  but  feel  that  there 
was  something  in  those  words  deeper  than  met 
the  ear,  a  truth  almost  inspired,  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  prophetic’  (F.  W.  Robertson, 
Sermons,  i.  134).  In  saying  that  ‘being  high 
priest  that  same  year  he  prophesied,’  the  Evangelist 
does  no  more  than  claim  for  the  theocratic  head  of 
the  nation  the  function  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  latent  in  his  office  (cf.  the  remark  of  Philo 
quoted  by  Westcott :  ‘  the  true  priest  is  a  pro¬ 
phet’;  see  also  the  remarks  of  Dale,  The  Atonement, 
p.  169  ff. ),  and  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  exercised, 
by  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office  (Nu  2721). 
The  threefold  repetition  by  St.  Jobn  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  ‘  that  same 
year  ’  ( AV ;  RV  ‘  that  year  ’)  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  charging  the  Fourth  Evangelist  with 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  might 
hold  office  for  more  than  one  year.  But  this  criti- 
1  cism  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  phrase  (toO 
iviauroD  iiceivou),  whicn  emphasizes  not  the  date,  but 
the  character  of  the  year  =‘ that  fateful  year’  (cf. 
Jn  2019  Mk  435). 

The  resolution  thus  prompted  took  effect  in  the 
arrest  of  Jesus ;  but,  as  son-in-law  to  Annas, 
Caiaphas  permitted  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  first 
before  him  (Jn  1813)  for  a  private  examination. 
Whether  this  took  place  in  the  ‘  palace’  of  Caiaphas, 
where  Annas  was  living,  or  elsewhere,  is  not  clear. 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  any  record  of  an  examination  of  J esus  by 
Caiaphas.  According  to  the  reading  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Jn  1824  in  RV,  it  does  not ;  but  it  is  held 
by  some  (e.g.  Meyer  and  Edersheiin,  against  West¬ 
cott)  that  AV  may  be  correct,  and  that  the  high 
priest  referred  to  in  vv.16- 19  and  22  was  Caiaphas. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Synoptists,  it 
was  to  Caiaphas  the  ‘  high  priest,’  or  the  ‘  house 
of  Caiaphas,’  that  Jesus  was  led,  and  there,  at  the 
(irregular)  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  daybreak 
(Mt  2659,  Mk  1455,  Lk2266),  Caiaphas  presided  ;  and 
it  was  he  who  brought  the  trial  to  a  conclusion  by 
declaring  Jesus  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  demand¬ 
ing  sentence  upon  Him. 

Caiaphas  appears  again  in  Ac  46  in  company 
with  Annas  ana  others,  as  initiating  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  later  proceedings 
is  probably  the  ‘  high  priest  ’  referred  to  in  Ac 
517. 21. 27  71  and  91. 

Literature. — On  the  name,  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  x.  [1899] 
p.  185.  On  the  historical  circumstances,  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  i. 
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CAIN  AN. — The  name  occurs  twice  in  St.  Luke’s 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  :  ( 1 )  of  the  son  of  Arphaxad 
(Lk  336) ;  (2)  of  the  son  of  Enos  (v.38). 

CALENDAR,  THE  CHRISTIAN.— 

I.  The  Christian  Week. 

1.  The  Lord’s  Day. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

3.  Saturday. 

II.  The  Christian  Year. 

1.  Easter. 

( a )  The  name. 

\b)  Early  observance  of  Easter. 

(c)  The  Quartodeciman  Controversy. 

( d )  Determination  of  Easter.  Paschal  cycles. 

( e )  The  fast  before  Easter. 

(/)  Palm  Sunday. 

(g)  Maundy  Thursday. 

( h )  Easter  Week. 

2.  Pentecost  and  Ascension. 

(a)  The  name  'Pentecost.' 

\b)  Connexion  of  Pentecost  and  Ascension. 

3.  Christmas  and  Epiphany. 

(a)  Their  origin. 

(5)  Advent. 

4.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple. 

5.  Commemoration  of  Saints,  etc. 

Recapitulation  of  festal  cycles. 

Literature. 

The  Christian  Calendar  in  its  origin  appears  to 
have  been  based  mainly  on  the  desire  to  com¬ 
memorate,  by  festival  or  by  fast,  the  events  of  our 
Lord’s  life  upon  earth.  These  commemorations 
were  either  weekly  or  annual.  But  while  the 
weekly  observances  were  developed  early — almost, 
or  in  part  quite,  from  Apostolic  times — the  annual 
celebrations  were  of  very  slow  growth,  and  for 
some  three  hundred  years  were  confined  to  the 
two  seasons  when  the.  Jews  and  Christians  in 
common  observed  a  commemoration,  Easter  and 
Pentecost.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  that  the 
main  desire  was  to  commemorate  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  that  one  of  the  very  earliest  books 
which  exhibit  any  considerable  development  of  the 
festal  cycle  is  the  so-called  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia, 
otherwise  of  Etheria  (about  A.D.  385),  in  which  the 
customs  at  J erusalem  are  described.  It  was  natural 
that  those  who  lived  in  the  land  where  the  events 
narrated  by  the  sacred  history  took  place,  should 
wish  to  commemorate  them  on  the  spot  by  annual 
observances.  But  this  development  took  place 
only  in  the  4th  century. 

I.  The  Christian  Week.— 1.  The  Lord’s  Day. — 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  after  the  evening  when  they  saw  their  newly- 
risen  Master  was,  as  far  as  the  Gospel  tells  us,  on 
the  immediately  succeeding  ‘  first  day  of  the  week  ’ 

(Jn  2026  ged'  ygipas  oktlo  :  note  how  emphatically  the 
Evangelist  says  of  the  preceding  Aveek,  rrj  gig.  tQv 
crafi^dTOiv,  201,  and  rrj  ygtpg  iKeivy  ry  gig  crapfidTUv, 
2019).  It  was  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence 
if,  as  is  very  generally  assumed,  the  birthday  of 
the  Church  (Ac  21)  Avas  also  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  At  Troas  the  Christians  met  together,  or 
held  a  synaxis  (awqygivwv  ygGiv),  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Aveek  for  worship  and  the  Eucharist  (Ac  207, 
where  iv  t-q  gig.  tQv  cra/3/3 driov  appears  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  chronological  reference,  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  custom),  and  also  probably  for  the  Agape 
(cf.  ‘207  with  2011).  In  this  and  other  passages  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  ‘  first  day  of  the 
week’  began,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Jew, 
with  what  we  should  call  Saturday  night ;  and 
this  consideration  is  against  Prof.  Ramsay’s  vieAv 
that  the  service  at  Troas  began  on  what  we  should 
call  Sunday  night  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  ch. 
xiii.  §  3).  That  it  Avas  the  custom  for  Christians  to 
meet  together  for  Avorship  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  appears  also  from  1  Co  162  (/cara  giav  cra|3- 
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fH&Tov),  where  the  Corinthians  are  bidden  each  to 
‘  lay  by  him  in  store,’  that  there  might  be  no  col¬ 
lection  when  the  Apostle  came.  This  would  point 
probably  to  a  weekly  assembly  at  which  alms  were 
collected.  Otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  day  of  the  week  should  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  first  mention  of  the  ‘Lord’s  Day’  byname 
is  Rev  l10,  if  indeed  this  is  the  right  interpretation 
( eyevofjL-qv  e v  irvetipaTi  ev  ry  KvpiaKrj  ■tyj.epa).  This 

phrase  has  been  variously  interpreted  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  Easter  Day.  The  last  two 
interpretations  may  be  dismissed  as  having  no 
support  from  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writings. 
The  identification  of  h  svpi arg  ipjJpa  with  the  Last 
Day  has  more  probability ;  it  would  then  be 
equivalent  to  17  i)p.ipa  tou  Kvpiou  (2  Th  2- ;  cf.  1  Th 
52  i)p.tpa  Kvpiov,  Ac  220  from  J1  281,  2  P  3'°,  1  Co  l8 
4v  rfi  rpjLtpa  tou  Kuplou  TyxCov  'lyaov  KpiOTOU,  and  1  Co 
58,  2  Co  l14,  Ph  1B),  and  would  mean  that  the  Apo- 
calyptist  is  carried  forward  in  vision  to  the  day  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  valid  objection  to 
this  view  that  it  would  practically  make  the 
Apocalypse  deal  only  with  the  future,  and  that 
almost  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  authors  after  the 
canonical  writers  use  Kupiarr)  in  the  sense  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  (see  below).  The  more 
probable  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question 
is  therefore  the  first  mentioned  above. 

The  NT  evidence  does  not  compel  the  belief  that 
the  Lord’s  Day  was  of  universal  observance  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  but  it  at  least  makes 
it  probable  (especially  when  we  find  it  so  generally 
established  in  the  next  age)  that  it  was  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  precept.  And  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  following  of  the  spirit  of 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Forty  Days  (Ac  l3).  But 
we  may  gather,  with  the  historian  Socrates  (HE 
v.  22),  that  the  ‘  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  ’  did 
not  make  fixed  rules  as  to  the  observance  of  days, 
and  ‘enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast  [lie 
is  speaking  of  Easter,  but  his  argument  applies 
equally  to  Sunday],  nor  do  the  Gospels  and  Apostles 
threaten  us  with  any  penalty,  punishment,  or 
curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  Law  does 
the  Jews.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  Apostles  was  not  to 
appoint  festival  days,  but  to  teach  a  righteous  life 
and  piety.’ 

To  pass  to  the  post-Apostolic  age,  Barnabas 
(xv.  9)  says:  ‘We  keep  the  eighth  day  for  rejoic¬ 
ing,  in  the  which  also  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
and,  having  been  manifested,  ascended  into  the 
heavens,’  a  passage  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  occasional  observance  in  later  times  of  Ascen¬ 
sion  Day  and  Pentecost  together.  Barnabas  pur¬ 
posely  names  the  ‘  eighth  day  ’  rather  than  the 
first,  as  lie  has  just  spoken  of  it  as  following  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  seventh  day.  ‘  I  will  make 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  day,  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  another  world.’  The  Didactic,  speaks  of 
the  synaxis  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  uses  the  pleon¬ 
astic  phrase  Kara  KvpiaKriv  Kvpiou  o’vvax.OtvTos  ;  the 
purpose  of  the  synaxis  was  that  the  Christians 
might  break  bread  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
having  confessed  their  sins  that  their  sacrifice 
might  be  pure  (§  14). — Ignatius  ( Magn .  §  9)  speaks 
of  Christians  no  longer  observing  Sabbaths,  but 
fashioning  their  lives  after  the  Lord’s  Day  (p^kIti 
ea.pparifoi'Tes,  d\\a  Kara  KupiaKpv  {Qvre s),  which  at 
least  involves  a  general  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week. — Pliny  (Ep.  96)  says  only  that  the 
Christians  met  on  a  fixed  day,  and  does  not  say 
which  (‘soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  ear- 
menque  Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicem 
.  .  .  ’).  lie  apparently,  as  Lightfoot  observes 
(Ignatius 2,  i.  p.  52),  confuses  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist ;  but  we  may  probably  gather  from  his 
account  that  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  met  before  I 


dawn  on  a  fixed  day  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
and  later  in  the  day  met  for  the  Agape.  This 
inference  is  disputed  by  some. — Justin  Martyr 
describes  the  assembling  ‘on  the  day  called  Sun¬ 
day’  ( rrj  tou  rjXiou  \eyopicy  r)p.epg.)  for  the  Eucharist 
by  ‘all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country’  (Apol. 
i.  §67).  He  also  explicitly  mentions  the  Sunday 
collection  of  alms,  as  in  1  Co  163.  In  the  Dialogue 
also  Justin  extols  the  ‘eighth  day’  (cf.  Barnabas, 
l.c.)  as  possessing  a  ‘mysterious  import,’  which  the 
seventh  day  had  not ;  he  is  referring  to  the  Jewish 
circumcision  as  a  type  of  ‘  the  true  circumcision 
by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  deceit  and  ini¬ 
quity,  through  Him  who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the 
first  day  after  the  Sabbath’  (Dial.  24,  41). 

That  KupiasT)  became  a  common  name  in  the 
2nd  cent,  for  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  further 
clear  from  the  fact,  which  Eusebius  tells  us  (HE 
iv.  26),  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  about  a.d. 
170,  wrote  a  book  it epi  Kupiarijs  (6  ir.  k.  X6yos). 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (A.D.  171)  in  his  Epistle  to 
Soter  calls  Sunday  ‘  the  Lord’s  Day  ’  ( Eusebius, 
HE  iv.  23:  Tpv  trppepov  KupiaKriv  dyiav  gplpav  dcpya- 
yop.ec).  After  this  the  name  becomes  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  we  find  it  both  in  Greek  (e.g.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom,  vii.  12)  and  in  Latin,  dies  do- 
minica  (e.g.  Tertullian,  de  Cor.  3). 

There  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Lord’s  Day  was  observed  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  Eucharist  and  probably  the  Agape  were  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  perhaps  to  a  great  extent  other  occu¬ 
pations  went  on  much  as  usual.  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  Christian  working  men  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  their  avocations  on  a  day  when  every¬ 
one  around  them  was  working ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  the  synaxis  took  place  at 
night  or  before  dawn,  as  in  the  examples  in  Acts 
and  in  Pliny.  St.  Paul  apparently  began  his 
journey  from  Troas  (Ac  20)  on  Sunday.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  the  earliest  ages  of  any  attempt  to 
transfer  the  obligations  of  Sabbath  observance  to 
the  Lord’s  Day.  The  Jewish  Christians  already 
had  their  day  of  rest  on  the  Saturday.  But,  as 
Zalin  observes  (Skizzen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Alten 
Kirche,  p.  214),  the  Gentile  Christians  must  have 
very  quickly  learnt  all  over  the  world  to  keep  the 
Lord’s  Day  ;  they  were  never  compelled  to  keep 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  not  one  of  the  four  ob¬ 
servances  enjoined  in  Ac  15-9. 

Tertullian,  however,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 
Sunday  rest  (Apologet.  16,  de  Orat.  23),  saying 
that  the  Christians  postponed  ordinary  duties  and 
business  only  on  that  day,  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  and  that  they  gave  up  ‘  the  day  of 
the  sun’  to  joy.  He  contrasts  the  Christian  with 
the  Jewish  rest  by  implication.  He  says  that  the 
Christians  did  not  kneel  on  the  Lord’s  Day  (de 
Orat.  23,  de  Cor.  3).  This  custom  we  already  find 
in  Irenams  ( Fragm .  7),  who  traces  it  to  Apostolic 
times ;  and  it  was  afterwards  laid  down  in  the 
20th  canon  of  Nicsea. 

For  the  3rd  and  4th  cents.,  the  Church  Orders, 
some  of  which  have  only  lately  come  to  light,  and 
the  early  Didascalia  (i.e.  the  work  as  it  was  before 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  as  we  have  it,  for  example,  in  the  Verona 
Latin  Fragments,  edited  by  Dr.  Hauler)  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 
The  Christians  are  bidden  ‘  on  the  Lord’s  Day  (die 
dominion),  putting  aside  everything,’  to  assemble 
at  church  (Hauler,  p.  44).  The  fragment  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  explaining  the 
object  of  Sunday  chmrchgoing  (‘audire  salutare 
uerbum  et  nutriri  ab  .  .  .  ’) ;  but  we  can  fill  the 
gap  from  other  forms  of  the  Didascalia,  such 
as  the  Syriac  edited  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  Eucharist  is  being  spoken  of  (‘be 
nourished  with  the  divine  food  which  endureth  for 
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ever,’  Gibson,  ch.  xiii. ).  This  appears  to  come 
from  the  original  Didascalia,  and  it  is  emphatic¬ 
ally  said  that  the  Lord’s  Day  is  the  great  time  for 
the  Christian  assembly,  for  prayer,  Eucharist,  and 
instruction ;  and  this  emphasis  is  all  the  greater 
as  it  was  not  yet  customary  to  have  public  daily 
prayers  for  all  men.  But  about  A.  D.  375  the 
writer  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  adapting 
the  Didascalia,  alters  this  direction  for  Sunday 
worship  to  a  command  to  assemble  twice  daily, 
morning  and  evening  (ii.  59).  In  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (c.  350?),  the  way  is  being  felt  towards 
public  daily  service  by  providing  daily  forms  for 
the  clergy  and  the  presbyteresses,  with  whom  the 
devout  might  be  invited  to  join  [see,  further,  on 
daily  service,  Wordsworth’s  Ministry  of  Grace, 
ch.  vi.j  and  Cooper  and  Maclean’s  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  p.  189].  We  may  then  say  that  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.  Sunday  was  the  only 
regular  and  universal  day  for  Christian  assemblies. 
There  is  a  possible  local  and  temporary  exception 
in  the  Hippolytean  Canons  (§  217,  eel.  Achelis), 
which  command  daily  service ;  but  some  have 
concluded  that  this  is  an  interpolation,  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  in  contradiction  to  §  226.  These 
Canons  allow  a  bishop  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
when  he  pleases.  And  again,  a  daily,  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  is  perhaps  found  in  Cyprian  (de  Orat. 
Dom.  18).  But  no  further  trace  of  this  is  found 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  result 
arrived  at  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  not  bidden  to  pray  daily ;  from  a  very 
early  period,  certainly  from  about  A.D.  200  on¬ 
wards,  regular  daily  hours  of  prayer  were  pre¬ 
scribed  (e.g.  Can.  Hippol.  §  223  ff. ).  But  private 
prayers  are  here  meant,  even  though  sometimes 
they  were  said  in  church.  For  other  synaxes  in 
the  week,  see  below  (§§  2,  3). 

The  Lord’s  Day  was  the  usual  day  for  the  ordina¬ 
tion  or  consecration  of  a  bishop  ;  so  the  older 
Didascalia  in  Mrs.  Gibson’s  form,  §  iii.  [but  this 
is  an  interpolation  from  one  of  the  following  books], 
the  Egyptian  Church  Order  (ed.  Tattam,  §  31),  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  4),  and  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  (i.  21) ;  also  in  the  Ethiopic  Church 
Order  (§  21),  according  to  Achelis,  though  Ludolf 
{ad  suam  Hist.  ASthiop.  Comment,  p.  323)  has  ‘in 
die  sabbati.’  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  perhaps 
mention  Saturday,  though  Achelis  gives  ‘  in  ea 
.  .  .  hebdomade  ’ ;  but  the  Arabic  for  ‘  Saturday  ’ 
and  ‘  week  ’  are  pronounced  alike  (see  Rahmani, 
Test.  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi,  p.  xxxvi). 

The  rest  on  the  Lord’s  day  appears  (especially 
until  the  time  of  Constantine)  to  nave  been  mainly 
to  allow  of  church-going.  But  in  the  edict  of 
Constantine  in  321,  the  magistrates  and  people  in 
cities  are  bidden  to  rest,  and  all  workshops  are 
directed  to  be  closed  ‘  on  the  venerable  day  of  the 
sun  ’ ;  while  no  such  obligation  is  laid  on  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Whatever  the 
motive  of  the  emperor  in  making  this  decree  may 
have  been  (and  this  is  disputed),  it  doubtless  did 
much  to  bring  about  a  weekly  holiday  on  the 
Lord’s  Day. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts. — Almost  from 
the  beginning  we  can  trace  an  observance  of  these 
two  days  for  the  purpose  of  fasting.  In  this  way 
the  early  Christians  interpreted  our  Lord’s  words 
in  Mt  915,  that  they  should  fast  when  the  bride¬ 
groom  should  be  taken  away  from  them  ;  though, 
as  we  shall  see,  some  found  a  more  particular 
fulfilment  of  these  words  in  the  fast  before  Easter. 
The  reason  why  Wednesday  and  Friday  were 
chosen  is  not  entirely  obvious.  The  stricter  Jews 
had  made  a  practice  of  fasting  ‘  twice  in  the  week  ’ 
(Lk  1812),  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Didache  (§8), 
the  Christians  took  over  the  practice,  but  changed 
the  days.  Probably  ever  since  the  Return  from 


the  Captivity,  Monday  and  Thursday  had  been  the 
Jewish  fasts,  though  we  read  of  Judith  fasting 
daily  save  on  Sabbaths  and  New  Moons  and  the 
eves  of  both  and  ‘the  feasts  and  solemn  days 
of  the  house  of  Israel’  (Jth  88).  Monday  and 
Thursday  were  chosen,  or  were  afterwards  ac¬ 
counted  for,  because  there  was  a  tradition  that 
Moses  went  up  into  the  Mount  on  the  latter  day 
and  came  down  on  the  former.  But  these  were 
not  matters  of  law,  for  the  Mosaic  Code  prescribes 
only  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  a  fast ;  and  though 
occasional  fasts  were  ordered  in  times  of  trouble, 
these  were  never  permanent  nor  of  universal  obli¬ 
gation.  Thus  the  Pharisee’s  .boast  in  Lk  1812  was 
that  he  did  more  than  he  was  obliged  by  law  to 
do  (see,  further,  in  Plummer’s  St.  Luke,  in  loc.). 
In  the  sub- Apostolic  age  the  Christians  went  a 
step  further  and  seem  to  have  tried  to  make 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts  universal.  The 
Didache  (§  8)  says  :  ‘  Let  not  your  fastings  be  with 
the  hypocrites  [the  Jews],  for  they  fast  on  the 
second  and  the  fifth  day  of  the  week ;  but  do  ye 
keep  your  fast  on  the  fourth  day  and  on  the 
preparation  ’  (there  is  a  change  of  construction  : 
vriareiovai  .  .  .  Sevrlpa  o-a/3/3 aruv  .  .  .  v/j.eis  Sb 

vpaTetiaaTe  rerpciSa  Kai  irapaaKevjv.  For  the  latter, 
vrjcTTetJu  with  direct  accusative,  see  the  parallel 
Apost.  Const,  vii.  23  and  v.  15 ;  and  Oxyrhynehus 
Logia,  2  :  iav  gj  vri<TTev<jriTe  rbv  Kbapov,  and  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord,  ii.  6  and  12  [apparently]).  A 
reason  was  found  for  the  choice  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  the  fact  that  on  the  former  day  the  Jews 
made  a  conspiracy  against  our  Lord,  and  that  He 
was  crucified  on  the  latter.  But  this  first  appears 
in  Peter  of  Alexandria  (f  311),  who  gives  this  ex¬ 
planation  in  his  Canonical  Epistle  (canon  xv. ). 
It  reappears  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  15. 
Another  explanation  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (Strom,  vii.  12).  He  says  that  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  are  named  from  Hermes  and  Aphro¬ 
dite  respectively.  The  true  Christian  or  ‘  Gnostic  ’ 
fasts  in  his  life  in  respect  of  covetousness  and 
voluptuousness,  from  which  all  the  vices  grow. 
Considering,  then,  that  the  symbolical  explana¬ 
tions  differ,  and  that  they  are  not  found 'until  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  first  mention  of 
these  days,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  afterthoughts.  Yet  it  is  probable  that,  when 
the  Jewish  fast  days  had  to  be  changed,  Friday 
was  not  accidentally  fixed  upon,  but  that  our 
Lord’s  death  on  that  day  would  make  it  appro¬ 
priate  as  a  fast ;  and  when  once  Friday  was  chosen, 
Wednesday  would  follow  from  mere  considerations 
of  convenience. 

Other  early  authorities  for  week-day  fasts  are 
Hernias,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  the  Hippolytean 
Canons,  and  Origen.  Hernias  (Sim.  v.  1)  does  not 
mention  the  days  on  which  it  was  usual  to  fast ; 
but  he  says  that  he  was  fasting  and  seated  on  a 
certain  mountain,  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord,  when 
he  met  the  Shepherd,  who  asked  him  why  he  was 
there.  He  replies  that  he  is  keeping  a  ‘  station  ’ 
( o-TaTiwva  Ctw)>  which  he  explains  as  being  a 
fast.  Tertullian  expressly  mentions  Wednesday 
and  Friday  (de  Jejun.  2  and  14:  ‘  stationibus 
quartam  et  sextain  sabbati  dicamus,  et  jejuniis 
parasceuen  ’ — a  difficult  phrase,  since  the  sixth  day 
and  ‘ parasceue ’  are  one;  perhaps  the  meaning  is 
that  Wednesday  was  a  ‘half-fast’  [de  Jejun.  13] 
in  Tertullian’s  time,  and  Friday  a  whole  one,  or 
perhaps  Tertullian  means  Good  Friday  here  by 
‘parasceue’).  He  says  that  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  on  those  days  (de  Orat.  19).  For  Hip¬ 
polytus,  see  below  (§  3)  on  the  Saturday  fast.  The 
Hippolytean  Canons,  which,  whether  they  repre¬ 
sent  Roman  usage  or  Alexandrian,  probably  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent. ,  prescribe  fasts 
‘feria  quarta  et  sexta  [et  quadraginta],’  though  it 
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approves  of  individuals  adding  other  fasts  to  these 
(§  154  ;  the  bracketed  words  seem  to  be  an  inter¬ 
polation).  Origen  speaks  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
as  days  ‘  quibus  solemniter  jejunamus’  (in  Lev. 
Horn,  x.,  but  see  II.  1  e,  below). 

But  hereafter  there  is  a  break,  except  that  Peter 
of  Alexandria  gives  evidence  for  Egypt,  and  that 
in  the  Edessene  Canons  of  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
cent,  there  are  directions  for  the  Eucharist  on 
Sundays,  for  service  ‘on  the  fourth  day,’  and  for 
service  ‘  on  the  eve  ’  [of  the  Sabbath]  at  the  ninth 
hour  (canons  2,  3).  Apparently  the  observance  of 
these  two  days  was  not  universal,  at  any  rate  in 
the  East,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  ( c .  350  A.D.  ?),  which  alludes  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fast  day  falling  in  the  week  (i.  22),  but 
does  not  prescribe  one.  There  is  in  this  curious 
Church  Order  a  regulation  for  bishops  and  pres¬ 
byters  to  fast  three  days  a  week,  perhaps  only  for 
one  year  from  their  ordination,  but  they  are  not 
tied  down  to  any  fixed  days,  and  the  rule  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said  to  be  ‘  for  the  priests  only.’  The 
Arabic  Didascalia  (§  38,  c.  380  A.D.  ?),  which  is 
probably  based  on  the  Testament ,  mentions  ex¬ 
plicitly  Wednesday  and  Friday  as  the  two  fast 
days  of  the  week,  and  says  that  when  a  festival 
falls  on  these  days  they  shall  pray  and  not  receive 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  shall  not  interrupt  the 
fasting  till  the  ninth  hour  [see  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  later  chapters  in  Funk’s  Apostol. 
Konst  it  utionen  ;  the  rest  is  not  published].  There 
is  abundant  evidence  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  for  these  days :  Apost.  Const,  v.  15,  vii.  23 ; 
Apost.  Can.  69  (68);  pseudo-Ignat,  ad  Phil.  13; 
Epiphanius,  Hasr.  lxv.  6  (ed.  Dionysius  Petavius, 
lib.  iii.  6,  p.  910),  and  Expos.  Fid.  21.  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions  are  here  (vii.  23)  based  on  the 
Didache,  and  repeat  its  language  about  the  change 
of  day  from  those  of  the  1  hypocrites.’  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Canon  makes  it  incumbent  on  all,  under 
penalty,  to  keep  these  days,  unless  in  sickness. 
Pseudo- Ignatius,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Apost.  Constitutions  [so  Harnack, 
Brightman  ;  but  Lightfoot  (Ignatius2,  i.  265  f.) 
thinks  otherwise]  re-echoes  their  language.  Epi¬ 
phanius  says  that  these  two  days  were  observed 
everywhere  (ev  n ram  K\ifj.aai  rijs  oiKovfitvTjs)  ;  he  calls 
them  rerpas  and  TTpoaajifaTov.  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth 
conjectures  that  the  restoration  of  these  days  in 
the  East  was  largely  due  to  Epiphanius  (Min.  of 
Grace,  ch.  VI.  ii. ).  Probably  in  Egypt  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  their  observance  was 
continuous. 

Usually  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;  perhaps  often  (as  the 
Arabic  Didascalia  may  suggest)  at  a  late  hour, 
so  that  the  fast  might  be  preserved,  though  Ter- 
tullian  speaks  (cle  Orat.  19)  of  the  service  being 
during  the  hours  of  fasting  on  these  days,  and  of 
scrupulous  communicants  reserving  the  elements 
in  private  so  as  not  to  break  the  fast.  In  ‘Silvia’ 
(iv.  3,  in  Duchesne’s  Origines,  Appendix)  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  is 
spoken  of :  1  Diebus  vero  quadragesimarum  .  .  . 
quarta  feria  ad  nona  in  Syon  [the  traditional  scene 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  possibly  the  site 
of  St.  Mark's  house,  called  by  Epiphanius  and  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  the  Church  of  the  Apostles] 
proceditur  juxta  consuetudinem  totius  anni,  et 
omnia  aguntur  quae  consuetude  est  ad  nonam  agi 
praeter  oblatio.  .  .  .  Sexta  feria  autem  similiter 
omnia  aguntur  sicut  quarta  feria,’  which  must 
mean  that  the  Eucharist  was  usually  celebrated  on 
Mount  Zion  after  none  at  3  p.m.  except  in  Lent, 
though  Duchesne  seems  to  invert  this  conclusion 
(p.  130  n.  4,  Eng.  ed.).  ‘  Silvia’  says  that  on  these 

clays,  unless  a  festival  of  the  martyrs  fell  on  one 


of  them,  even  the  catechumens  fasted.  Tn  the  5th 
cent,  an  exception  to  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
Eucharist  is  mentioned  by  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  in 
the  case  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  before 
Easter. 

These  days  were  called  ‘half -fasts,’  semi-jejunia 
(Tertull.  de  Jejun.  13),  because  on  them  Christians 
broke  their  fast  at  3  p.m.  or  even  at  noon  ;  or 
more  frequently  ‘station  days’  as  in  Hernias  (l.c., 
though  he  does  not  specify  the  days)  and  in  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Jejun.  14).  This  is  a  military  metaphor. 
Tertullian  (de  Orat.  19)  says:  ‘If  the  Station  has 
received  its  name  from  the  example  of  military  life 
— for  we  are  God’s  military  [cf.  2  Co  104,  1  Ti  11B] — • 
certainly  no  gladness  or  sadness  chancing  to  the 
camp  abolishes  the  Stations  of  the  soldiers  ;  for 
gladness  will  carry  out  discipline  more  willingly, 
sadness  more  carefully.’  And  St.  Ambrose  says: 
‘  Our  fasts  are  our  encampments  which  protect  us 
from  the  devil’s  attack  ;  in  .short,  they  are  called 
Stations,  because  standing  and  staying  in  them 
we  repel  our  plotting  foes’  (Serm.  25,  ed.  of  1549, 
p.  716c). 

3.  Saturday. — There  was  a  considerable  diverg¬ 
ence  of  custom  with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Saturday.  In  the  East  it  was  commonly  regarded 
as  a  feast,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  West  it 
was  a  fast,  that  of  F'riday  being  continued  to  the 
Saturday,  and  the  added  fast  being  called  a  ‘  super¬ 
position  ’  (superpositio,  irn-epdecns).  Tertullian  (de 
Jejun.  14)  mentions  and  condemns  the  custom  of 
fasting  on  Saturday:  ‘You  [‘psychic’  Christians] 
sometimes  continue  your  station  even  over  the 
Sabbath,  a  day  never  to  be  kept  as  a  fast  except 
at  the  Passover  season.’  St.  Jerome  writing  to 
Lucinius  in  A.D.  398  (Ep.  71)  discusses  the  question, 
and  says  that  it  had  been  ‘treated  by  the  eloquent 
Hippolytus’  and  others;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  their  opinions  were.  The  Council  of  Elvira 
in  Spain  (c.  305  A.D.)  ordered  superpositions  each 
month  except  in  July  and  August  (canon  23) ;  and 
in  canon  26  says  that  the  error  is  to  be  corrected 
‘  ut  omni  sabbati  die  superpositiones  celebremus,’ 
which  may  mean  that  superpositions  were  to  be 
held  every  Saturday  (Hefele),  or  that  this  weekly 
fast  was  henceforward  forbidden  (Bp.  J.  Words¬ 
worth).  The  latter  meaning  would  suit  canon  23 
better,  but  Hefele’s  construction  suits  canon  43. 
St.  Augustine  says  that  in  his  time  they  did  not 
fast  at  Milan  on  Saturday  (Ep.  liv.  ad  Januar.  §  3). 
Writing  in  the  5th  cent.,  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  says 
that  in  his  day  almost  all  Churches  celebrated  the 
sacred  mysteries  on  the  Sabbath  of  every  week 
[Saturday],  yet  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  and 
Koine,  on  account  of  some  ancient  tradition,  had 
ceased  to  do  this.  This  ‘ancient  tradition’  may 
probably  go  back  before  the  4th  century.  Socrates 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  near  Alexandria 
and  those  of  the  Thebaid  held  synaxcs  on  the 
Sabbath,  but,  unlike  other  Christians,  ‘after  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  and  satisfied  themselves  with  food  of 
all  kinds  [the  Agape?],  in  the  evening  make  the 
Offering  (irepi  eairtpav  Trpoa<pepovre s)  and  partake  of 
the  mysteries.’  Sozomen  (HE  vii.  19)  repeats 
Socrates’  statements.* 

The  'Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  23),  according  to 
our  present  Syriac  text,  prescribes  Eucharists  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  ;  but  we  must  probably  correct 
‘or’  into  ‘and,’  by  the  omission  of  one  Syriac 

letter  (  o]  into  O),  and  the  rule  will  then  agree 

*  Dom  Leclercq  {Diet.  d’Archeol.  Chrtt.  s.v.  ‘Agape,’  col.  822) 
thinks  that  in  Socrates  and  Sozomen  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
Agape,  but  only  of  a  Eucharist.  But  it  appears  clear  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  words  4  eating  and  satisfying  themselves' 
point  to  the  Agape,  and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  custom 
described  is  to  keep  up  the  example  of  the  Last  Supper.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  the  or  gin  and  date  of  introduction  of  thj 
Agape,  see  Hastings’  (fortiicoming)  Jnd.  ij"  lieliyiun,  s.i. 
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with  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  §  38.  In  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (ii.  59)  Saturday  and  Sunday  are 
specially  appointed  for  Divine  service ;  and  we 
note  that  in  this  passage  Saturday  is  the  author’s 
interpolation  into  his  source,  the  old  Didascalia 
mentioning  only  Sunday  (Hauler,  Verona  Frag¬ 
ments ,  p.  44).  Pseudo-Ignatius  forbids  a  Christian 
to  fast  on  Sunday,  save  on  Easter  Even  [the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  last  words  is  doubtful,  but  the  sense  is 
clear],  lest  he  be  a  ‘  Christ-slayer  ’  (xp^toktovos). 
And  so  the  same  author  in  Apost.  Const,  vii.  23 
bids  his  hearers  feast  on  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord’s  Day,  except  on  Easter  Even  ;  and  in  v.  13, 
15,  he  bids  them  leave  off  fasting  on  the  seventh 
day,  save  on  that  Sabbath  wdien  the  Creator  was 
under  the  ground.  The  Apostolic  Canons  strongly 
make  the  same  prohibition  as  to  fasting  on  ordi¬ 
nary  Saturdays  (Canon  66  [65]). 

As  w'e  saw  above,  Alexandria  did  not  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  on  Saturday  for  some  time  before 
Socrates.  St.  Athanasius  (Apol.  con.  Arian.  11) 
implies  that  it  was  celebrated  on  Sunday  only. 
He  replies  to  a  charge  against  Macarius  of  break¬ 
ing  a  chalice,  and  show's  that  the  place  alleged 
was  not  a  church,  that  there  wTas  no  one  there  to 
perform  the  ‘  sacred  office,’  and  that  the  day  was 
not  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  did  not  require  the  use  of 
it  [the  sacred  office].  This  at  least  shows  that 
there  was  no  fixed  day  except  Sunday  for  the 
Eucharist.  And  Brightman  ( Journ .  of  Theol. 
Stud.  i.  92)  thinks  that  the  same  is  implied  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Serapion  (c.  350  A.n. ),  which  gives 
‘  The  first  prayer  of  the  Lord’s  day  ’  (/o/piaG/s), 
without  arranging  for  any  other  day.  But  this  is 
hardly  conclusive,  especially  as  Thmuis  was  not 
Alexandria,  and  Socrates  says  that  the  ‘  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Alexandria  ’  did  have  a  Saturday  Euchar¬ 
ist.  By  a.  D.  380  the  latter  was  already  established 
in  Alexandria  (Timothy  of  Alex.  Bespons.  Canon. 
13,  see  Brightman,  l.c.).  Cassian  says  that  in  his 
time  there  were  no  public  services  in  the  day 
among  the  Egyptians  except  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  they  met  at  the  third  hour  for 
Holy  Communion  (Inst.  iii.  2).  St.  Augustine 
sums  up  the  matter  by  saying  that  in  some  places 
no  day  passed  without  the  sacrifice  being  offered  ; 
in  others  it  wras  only  on  Saturday  and  the  Lord’s 
Day,  or,  it  may  be,  only  on  the  Lord’s  Day  ( Ep . 
liv.  ad  Januar.  §  2). 

For  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  we  have  no  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Saturday  in  the  4th  century.  The  49th  canon  of 
Laodicea  in  Phrygia  (c.  380?)  says  that  during 
Lent  the  bread  shall  not  be  offered  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  these  two  days  were  ‘  liturgical  ’ 
all  through  the  year.  St.  Basil  in  his  93rd  Epistle, 
ad  Ctesariam  ( v.l .  Caesarium  ;  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1618,  Ep.  289),  says  that  he  communicated  four 
times  a  week,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other  days  if 
there  were  a  commemoration  of  any  saint  (v.l. 
martyr) ;  he  refers  to  and  defends  the  practice  of 
irivate  reservation,  and  says  that  in  Egypt  each 
ayman  kept  the  Eucharistic  elements  in  his  own 
house  and  partook  when  he  liked.  Thus  the  fact 
that  Basil  communicated  on  the  days  mentioned 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  Eucharist  on  those 
days. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  have 
remained  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  only  ‘  liturgi¬ 
cal  ’  days  in  Lent,  as  provided  in  the  Laodicean 
canon  ;  whereas  the  Nestorians  provide  Eucharistic 
lections  for  every  day  in  certain  selected  weeks  in 
Lent  (called  the  ‘  w'eeks  of  the  mysteries  ’)  with 
the  one  exception  of  Saturday. 

II.  The  Christian  Year!— In  addition  to  the 
weekly  observances,  there  were  annual  commemo¬ 
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rations  of  events  in  our  Lord’s  life,  although  their 
development  was  slow.  Two  of  these,  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  passed  to  the  Church  from  the  Jews  ; 
while  others,  such  as  Good  Friday,  Lent,  Ascen¬ 
sion,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Advent,  are  of  purely 
Christian  origin. 

1.  Easter. —  (a)  The  name. — ‘Pascha’  (irda-ya) 
was  the  common  name  for  Easter  at  least  from 
the  2nd  cent,  onwards  in  Greek  and  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  gather 
from  the  earlier  writers  the  reasons  for  its  use,  as 
they  will  show  us  the  exact  meaning  of  the  com¬ 
memoration.  Tracrxa  is  taken  from  the  Aramaic 
anps  ( pis/id ),  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  np?  (pesah) 
‘  the  passover.’  Syrian  Christians,  however,  have 

usually  written  the  word  in  the  form  ^2) 

7 

(peshd)  as  if  from  oj  ^.2)  ‘  to  rejoice 5  (see 

Payne  -  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  in  loc.)  ; 
though,  in  translating  into  Syriac  from  Greek, 

James  of  Edessa  and  others  use  the  form  )nCQ2) 
(as  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  passim)  ;  and 

7 

the  Lexicons  give  a  verb  -^.ra  ‘to  celebrate 
Easter.’  The  meaning  in  Syriac  literature  is 
usually  ‘Easter,’  though  the  Nestorian  writers, 
like  their  descendants  to  this  day,  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  ‘Maundy  Thursday.’  The  older  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  commonly  derive  it  from 
Trao’xeu',  ‘  to  sutler,’  and  draw  analogies  from 
etymology  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
suffering  Christ.  Thus,  perhaps,  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  40  ;  he  is  showing  how  the  lamb  sacrificed 
as  the  passover  is  a  type  of  the  Passion)  ;  and 
most  probably  Irenseus  (Hcer.  iv.  x.  1:  ‘Moses 
foretold  Him  after  a  figurative  manner  by  the 
name  given  to  the  passover,  and  at  that  very 
festival  did  our  Lord  suffer,  thus  fulfilling  the 
passover’).  And  so  perhaps  Tertullian  (adv.  Jud. 
19,  Migne,  vol.  ii.  col.  670) :  ‘It  is  the  Lord’s 
passover,  that  is,  the  Passion  of  Christ.’  Lactan- 
tius  expressly  adopts  this  etymology  (Div.  Inst. 
iv.  26,  Migne,  vol.  i.  col.- 531) :  ‘Pasclia  nominatur 
a7ro  toO  ir&axeu',  quia  passionis  figura  est.’  Augus¬ 
tine,  on  the  other  hand  (Ep.  Iv.  1,  ad  Januar., 
A.D.  400)  denies  this  interpretation,  while  he  pro¬ 
poses  a  scarcely  better  one :  ‘  The  word  Pascha 
itself  is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  a  Greek 
word  ;  those  who  are  acquainted  with  both  lan¬ 
guages  affirm  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  word.  It  is  not 
derived,  therefore,  from  the  Passion  because  of  the 
Greek  word  ir do-yeti',  signifying  to  suffer,  but  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  transition  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  from  death  to  life  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Pascha  being,  as  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it  assure  us,  a  passing  over  or 
transition.  To  this  the  Lord  Himself  designed  to 
allude  when  He  said  :  “  He  that  believeth  in  me  is 
passed  from  death  to  life.  .  .  .”  ’ 

The  question  then  arises,  What  did  these  earlier 
writers  mean  by  Pascha?  Was  it  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Passion,  or  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  ?  Iremeus  wrote  a  work,  irepl  rod  l racrya 
(quoted  by  pseudo  -  Justin,  Qvcest.  et  resp.  ad 
Orthodoxos),  which  is  probably  the  letter  to  Victor 
from  which  Eusebius  gives  extracts  (HE  v.  24). 
In  this  he  speaks  of  a  festival  preceded  by  a  fast 
of  varying  duration  (see  below,  e) ;  and  he  may 
use  the  word  iracrya  of  the  festival  or  of  the  festival 
and  fast  combined.  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth  (Ministry 
of  Grace,  iii.  §  1)  says  that  the  Christian  irda-ya 
always  in  the  first  three  centuries  and  often  in  the 
fourth  means  the  celebration  of  the  fast  of  Good 
Friday,  extended  no  doubt  by  virlpdems  or  super¬ 
position  in  most  cases  over  Easter  ;  and  he  adduces 
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Tertullian,  ado.  Jud.  10,  as  above  (but  this  hardly 
shows  it),  and  de  Bapt.  19  (‘  Pascha  affords  a  more 
solemn  day  for  baptism,  when  all  the  passion  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  we  are  baptized  [tinguimur], 
was  completed  ’).  We  may  add  de  Orat.  18,  where 
he  says  that  they  did  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace 
‘die  paschae’  when  there  was  a  general  fast.  But 
in  de  Cor.  3  he  seems  to  use  the  word  of  Easter  Day ; 
he  says  that  the  Christians  did  not  kneel  ‘  a  die 
Paschae  in  Pentecosten  usque’;  and  in  de  Jejun. 
14  he  speaks  of  celebrating  Pascha,  and  of  the  fifty 
ensuing  ( exinde )  days  being  spent  in  exultation, 
which  is  suitable  language  if  Pascha  means  Easter 
Day,  but  hardly  if  it  means  Good  Friday.  It  may, 
however,  in  these  passages,  mean  Easter  and  the 
preceding  fast,  and  this  would  suit  the  remark 
which  follows  in  de  Jejun.  14,  that  Saturday  was 
never  a  fast  ‘nisi  in  Pascha.’  Origen  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  22)  distinguishes  irapaaKevq  from  irdaxa,  and 
doubtless  means  Easter  by  the  latter.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  of  the 
Preparation,  of  Pascha,  and  of  Pentecost ;  and 
cannot  here  mean  every  Friday  by  the  ‘  Prepara¬ 
tion,’  for  then  he  would  also  have  mentioned 
Wednesday,  as  in  Horn,  in  Lev.  x.  (see  above, 
I.  §  2). 

One  may  conjecture  that  there  was  some  diver¬ 
gence  in  the  first  three  centuries  both  as  to  the 
name  and  as'to  the  actual  observance  of  this  com¬ 
memoration.  It  seems  likely  that  in  many  cases 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Passion  were  observed  on 
the  same  day.  This  must  usually  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Quartodecimans,  who  observed  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month  ;  but  it  was  also 
apparently  often  the  case  with  those  who  kept 
the  Sunday,  for,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  fast 
observed  before  the  Sunday  rvas  often  only  of  one 
day’s  duration,  and  did  not  always  include  the 
Friday.  Even  well  on  in  the  4th  cent,  we  find 
a  relic  of  this  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  where 
the  Friday  before  Easter  is  not  mentioned  as  the 
day  of  commemorating  the  Passion  but  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  festival,  and  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  are  apparently  commemorated  to¬ 
gether,  just  as  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  were 
often  joined  (see  below,  §  ‘2  b).  There  is  nothing 
a  priori  incongruous  in  commemorating  and  giving 
thanks  for  the  Redemption  of  mankind  on  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  especially  ,when  a  severe  fast,  of  a 
day  or  two  had  just  preceded.  The  probable  con¬ 
clusion,  then,  is  that  Pascha  usually  meant,  before 
the  4th  cent.,  the  commemoration  both  of  the 
Death  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  festi¬ 
val  with  its  preceding  fast,  and  that  the  erroneous 
derivation  from  i rdax<o  favoured  a  certain  indefi¬ 
niteness  in  the  use  of  the  word.  This  derivation, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  equally 
false  Syrian  one,  probably  explains  why  a  name 
with  such  a  very  Jewish  association  became  so 
jopular.  When,  somewhat  later,  a  distinction 
lad  to  be  made  between  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Day,  the  names  irdaxa  <jra.vpdxnp.ov  and  irdaxa  ava- 
ardinpov  were  invented  (Ducange,  s.v.  ‘Pascha’). 

Another  use  of  the  name  Pascha  is  to  be  noted. 
In  the,  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  28,  42,  ii.  8,  11, 
12,  18)  it  means  the  forty  days  before  Easter, 
though  of  these  forty  days  only  the  last  two 
were  fasts.  Holy  Week  is  called  ‘the  last  week 
of  Pascha.’  The  end  of  Pascha  is  to  be  after 
the  Saturday  at  midnight.  The  1  forty  days  of 
Pascha  ’  are  specially  mentioned.  Similarly  in 
Apost.  Can.  69  (68)  we  find  tt)v  dyiav  reaaapaKoarqv 
rod  udaxo-  But  in  the  Testament,  Pascha  is  used 
absolutely  iti  this  sense.  In  this  work,  however, 
we  also  read  of  ‘the  feast  of  Pascha’  (i.  42),  when 
widows  (presbyteresses)  are  to  give  alms  and  bathe. 
The  bathing  was  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter. 

‘Pascha’  was  sometimes  used  for  Holy  Week. 


Thus  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  18  we  read  :  ‘  Fast  in  the 
days  of  Pascha  beginning  from  the  second  till  the 
Preparation  and  the  Sabbath,  for  they  are  days  of 
sorrow,  not  of  feasting.’  And  so  perhaps  Can. 
Hipp.  §  195  ff.  (below,  d). 

Other  names  for  Easter  were :  among  the 
Latins,  ‘Dominica  gaudii’  (Bingham,  Ant.  XX.  v. 
5) ;  among  the  Greeks,  p.eyd\i)  /oyua/oj ;  while  the 

common  Syrian  name  was  and  is  ( /  .Vo  ■  n  j  |  >  (-L 

1  X 

‘the  feast  of  the  Resurrection.’ 

(b)  Early  observance  of  Easter. — The  Apostles, 
no  doubt,  continued  to  keep  the  Jewish  Passover 
(Ac  206) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  the  first  Gentile 
Christians  observed  it  in  any  way,  or  whether 
they  were  content  with  the  weekly  commemo¬ 
ration.  It  is  not  even  certain  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  kept  it  in  any  way  as  a  Christian 
festival.  Yet  the  phrases  rb  irdaxa  hfa&v  .  .  . 
Xpiaros  and  eoprafapev  (1  Co  57f-)  would  be  speci¬ 
ally  appropriate  if  the  Christians  at  Corinth  were 
at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  from  Ephesus, 
namely,  before  Pentecost  (1  Co  16s),  observing  an 
Easter  festival.  But  it  is  significant  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  Easter  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  or 
in  Justin  Martyr  ;  and  its  absence  in  the  Didache 
is  specially  noteworthy,  since  that  Church  Order 
mentions  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  fast  before  baptism, 
and  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  can, 
however,  trace  the  observance  of  Easter  at  Rome 
back  to  the  time  of  Pope  Xystus,  c.  120  A.D.,  for 
Irenoeus  tells  us  (ap.  Eusebius,  HE  v.  24)  that 
Xystus  and  his  immediate  successors,  while  not 
observing  the  Quartodeciman  practice  themselves, 
yet  were  at  peace  with  those  who  did  ;  and  from 
what  follows  it  is  clear  that  Irenreus  means  that 
Xystus  observed  the  Sunday  as  Easter  Day.  In 
Asia  Minor  the  observance  can  be  traced  back 
still  further;  for  Polycarp,  as  Irenteus  says  (id.), 
traced  his  custom  of  keeping  Easter  to  St.  John. 
The  conclusion  may  probably  be,  either  that 
Easter  was  not  universally  observed  as  an  annual 
commemoration  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  or,  more 
probably,  that  it  had  not  then  the  great  import¬ 
ance  which  it  acquired  later  in  the  century,  from 
the  disputes  as  to  the  day  when  it  should  be  kept. 

(c)  The  Quartodeciman  Controversy .  —  A  brief 
summary  only  of  this  question  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary  ;  for  more  detailed 
accounts  of  it,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  con¬ 
troversy  arose  in  the  2nd  cent,  and  came  to  a 
head  in  the  last  decade  of  it ;  it  was  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  the  Paschal  commemo¬ 
ration  should  follow  the  day  of  the  week  or  the 
day  of  the  lunar  month  on  which  the  events 
commemorated  originally  occurred.  Those  who 
upheld  the  former  practice  no  doubt  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  since  they 
fixed  on  Sunday  for  their  commemoration  ;  while 
the  latter,  who  were  called  Quartodecimans  or 
TeauapeoKaiSeKaTiTcu  (Socrates,  HE  v.  22,  Sozomen, 
HE  vii.  19),  probably  at  first  emphasized  our  Lord’s 
death,  as  they  adhered  to  14th  Nisan,  the  day  on 
which  He  died,  or  was  thought  by  them  to  have 
died  ;  whereas,  on  no  calculation  did  He  rise  on 
that  day.  The  theory  has,  indeed,  been  advanced 
by  the  Tubingen  school  that  the  Quartodecimans 
commemorated  the  Last  Supper  rather  than  the  Pas¬ 
sion  or  Resurrection.  According  to  the  Synoptists, 
the  Last  Supper  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
evening  of  14th  Nisan,  and  the  Crucifixion  to  have 
been  on  the  15th  ;  while,  according  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Death  of  our  Lord  would  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the 
Paschal  lambs,  and  the  Last  Supper  therefore  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  13th  Nisan.  We 
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are  not  here  concerned  with  the  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  Gospels  except  in  so  far  as 
the  Tubingen  school  deduced  from  the  known 
facts  that  the  Quartodecimans  could  not  have 
accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  because  their  prac¬ 
tice  rather  agreed  with  the  Synoptists.  Western 
readers  need,  however,  to  be  reminded  that  in 
the  ordinary  Eastern  reckoning,  at  any  rate  the 
ecclesiastical  reckoning,  then  as  now,  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Crucifixion  fell  on  the  same  day  ; 
for  the  day  began  at  sunset.  Thus,  if  the  Quarto¬ 
decimans  observed  14th  Nisan,  it  must  have  been 
because  they  thought  that  our  Lord  both  cele¬ 
brated  the  Last  Supper  and  also  died  on  that  day. 
It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  their  Paschal  com¬ 
memoration  began  at  the  moment  when  the  lambs 
were  killed.  In  that  case  they  would  have  been 
rather  Quintodecimans.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  lambs  were  killed,  at  any  rate  in  ancient 
Jewish  times,  in  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan, 
i.e.  when  that  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
inference,  then,  is  that  the  Quartodecimans  made 
their  Paschal  commemoration  coincide  with  the 
day  which  began  at  the  Last  Supper  and  ended 
soon  after  our  Lord’s  death,  and  that  they  thought 
that  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the 
lambs.  The  deduction  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  drawn  by  the  Tubingen  school,  and  is  'that 
the  Quartodecimans  followed  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(as  they,  perhaps  rightly,  interpreted  it)  rather 
than  the  Synoptists.  The  supposition  that  they 
commemorated  the  Last  Supper  in  particular  has, 
moreover,  no  basis  of  fact.  And  the  view  given 
above  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  time  of  Melito  (A.D.  170)  the  Quartodecimans 
clearly  accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Melito,  in 
one  of  his  fragments,  speaks  of  our  Lord’s  three 
years’  ministry,  which  he  could  never  have  gathered 
from  the  Synoptists  (‘  de  Incarn.  Christi,’  in  Routh’s 
Beliquice  sacrce,  vol.  i.). 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  (as  by  Hefele)  that 
the  Quartodecimans  kept  their  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  after  14th  Nisan, 
i.e.  on  16th  Nisan,  or  even  on  the  Sunday  after. 
But  this  is  very  improbable.  If  it  were  so,  why 
should  they  have  broken  off  their  fast  on  14th 
Nisan?  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  com¬ 
memorated  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
together. 

The  history  of  the  controversy  is  given  by 
Eusebius  (HE  v.  23,  24),  who  takes  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  its  third  and  most  acute  stage,  namely, 
at  the  dispute  between  Victor  and  Polycrates  at 
the  very  end  of  the  2nd  century.  He  tells  us  that 
synods  held  in  that  century  unanimously  decided 
that  ‘  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  should  be  celebrated  on  no  other  but  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  that  we  should  observe  the  close 
of  the  paschal  fast  on  this  day  only.’  These 
synods  were  held  in  Palestine,  Rome  (under 
Victor),  Pontus,  Gaul  (under  Irenseus),  and 
Osrhoene  in  N.-W.  Mesopotamia.  Perhaps  the 
last-named  synod  was  held  at  the  famous  Edessa 
or  Ur-hai,  which  is  in  that  district.  There  were 
also  personal  (i.e.  not  synodical)  letters  of  Bacchy- 
lus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  many  others,  all  of  whom 
concurred  in  the  decision  mentioned  above.  On 
the  other  side  ‘Asia’  (i.e.  probably  the  Roman 
province,  though  the  Quartodeciman  practice  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  provinces  also — even  to  Antioch), 
led  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  maintained 
that  the  paschal  commemoration  should  take  place 
on  14th  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it 
should  fall.  Polycrates,  who  is  very  highly  praised 
by  St.  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illustr.  45)  and  by  im¬ 
plication  by  Eusebius,  who  preserves  his  letter  (l.c. ), 
alleges  the  example  of  ‘  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  who  fell  asleep  in  Hierapolis,  and  his 
vol.  I.— 17 


two  aged  virgin  daughters,  and  another  daughter 
who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at 
Ephesus’;  also  of  John  ‘who  was  both  a  witness 
and  a  teacher,  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Lord,  and  being  a  priest  wore  the  [sacerdotal] 
plate  (t6  7t eraXov).  He  fell  asleep  at  Ephesus.’ 
He  also  adduces  Polycarp,  Melito,  the  martyr 
Sagaris,  and  others,  who  all  agreed  with  his 
practice. 

Victor  attempted  to  excommunicate  all  ‘Asia’; 
a.TTOTep.vei.v  ojs  irepoSo^oOtra s  .  .  .  ireLparaL  are  Euse¬ 
bius’  exact  words.  But  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  de¬ 
clares  that  he  did  actually  excommunicate  them, 
lie  probably  issued  a  letter  of  excommunication, 
but  it  was  not  effective.  For  Eusebius  goes  on 
to  say  that  Irenseus,  bishop  of  ‘  Gaul,’  intervened 
in  the  dispute  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  he 
who  ‘  was  truly  well  named  became  a  peacemaker 
in  the  matter.’  Part  of  Irenseus’  letter  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Eusebius,  and  it  is  specially  interesting 
as  mentioning  that  ‘  the  presbyters  before  Soter 
who  presided  over  the  Church  which  thou  [Victor] 
now  rulest,  Anicetus  and  Pius  and  Hyginus  and 
Telesphorus  and  Xystus,  neither  themselves  ob¬ 
served  [the  fourteenth  day]  nor  permitted  those 
after  them  to  do  so  ;  and  yet  ’  they  were  at  peace 
with  those  who  did  observe  it ;  and  also  that  when 
Polycarp  went  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus 
(bishop  of  Rome),  the  two  bishops  ‘disagreed  a 
little  about  certain  other  things,’  but  immediately 
made  peace,  ‘  not  caring  to  quarrel  over  this 
matter* ;  nor  did  it  interfere  with  their  remaining 
in  communion  with  one  another,  or  with  Anicetus 
allowing  Polycarp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in 
his  church  at  Rome,  ‘  manifestly  as  a  mark  of 
respect’  (iv  Trj  iKtcX-qaia  irapexihpqirev  6  ' hviKqTos  Trie 
euxo-parrlav  Tip  lToXyKapinp  kixt  ivTpoirqv  SqXovOTi).  It 

has  been  suggested  that  these  words  mean  only 
that  the  two  bishops  communicated  together  ;  but 
in  that  case  they  are  mere  repetitions  of  what  had 
just  been  said,  and  there  would  be  no  special  mark 
of  respect. 

Eusebius  here  does  not  mention  the  intervening 
dispute  in  which  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  figures. 
But  in  iv.  26  he  speaks  of  him,  and  from  the 
account  we  gather  that  he  was  a  prolific  writer ; 
a  list  of  his  books  is  given.  In  the  quotation  from 
Polycrates  in  v.  24  we  find  the  name  of  Melito 
appearing  as  a  Quartodeciman,  but  it  is  not  said 
that  he  was  a  writer.  From  the  earlier  passage 
we  learn  that  he  wrote  a  book  irepl  tou  ira<rxa> 
from  which  a  quotation  is  given  :  ‘  While  Servilius 
[Rufinus  gives  ‘  Sergius  ’]  Paulus  was  proconsul  of 
Asia,  at  the  time  when  Sagaris  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom,  there  arose  in  Laodicea  [in  Phrygia]  a  great 
strife  concerning  Pascha,  which  fell  according  to 
rule  in  those  days  (ip.Tre<r6vTos  Kara  Kaipdv  iv  ricehcus 
mts  qpipeus),  and  these  things  were  written  [sc.  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dispute].’  So  McGiffert  [‘Eusebius’ 
in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers ]  renders  these 
words,  though  it  is  not  obvious  what  they  mean  ; 
for  when  did  not  Pascha  fall  according  to  rule  ? 
For  other  explanations  see  Salmon  in  Smith-Wace, 
Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog.  s.v.  ‘Melito.’  Eusebius  goes 
on  to  say  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  to 
Melito’s  work,  and  himself  wrote  one  with  the 
same  title,  ‘on  occasion’  (i£  aMas)  of  Melito’s 
treatise,  i.e.,  probably,  in  opposition  to  it,  though 
Hefele  thinks  that  Clement’s  book  was  meant  to 
supplement  Melito’s. 

The  Paschal  Chronicle  mentions  that  Apolinarius, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  of  whom  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Antioch  (c.  200  A.D. ),  is  the  first  to  speak — but  he 
was  then  dead — wrote  a  book  irepl  tou  irdaxo.,  and 
preserves  two  fragments  of  it.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Apolinarius  was  a  Quartodeciman.  If 
so,  he  was  not  an  extreme  partisan ;  he  certainly 
wrote  before  the  discussion  became  acute,  as  in 
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the  time  of  Polycrates.  He  held  (the  Paschal 
Chronicle  states)  that  our  Lord,  being  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  on  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over  feast.  Some  have  asserted  that  there  were 
two  parties  of  Quartodecimans,  the  one  Judaizing 
and  the  other  not.  But  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  divide  them,  with  Hefele,  into  ‘Ebionites’  and 
‘  Johanneans.’  Eusebius  (iv.  27)  mentions  Apolin- 
arius’  writings,  but  not  the  work  in  question. 

There  were  thus  three  stages  in  the  controversy  : 
(1)  the  discussion  between  Polycarp  and  Anicetus, 
c.  150  A.D.,  when  they  agreed  to  differ,  and  parted 
amicably ;  (2)  the  dispute  at  Laodicea  about 
A.D.  170 ;  (3)  the  bitter  contest  between  Victor 
and  Poly  crates  about  A.D.  190. 

The  other  Churches,  as  a  rule, — those  outside 
‘  Asia,’— agreed  with  Victor  in  his  practice,  but 
disapproved  of  his  excommunicating  the  Quarto¬ 
decimans.  The  Roman  Pascha  gradually  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  was  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
in  325,  in  whose  decision  the  bishop  of  ‘  Asia  ’ 
acquiesced.  Thenceforward  the  Quartodeciman 
practice  was  confined  to  a  few  communities  which 
were  considered  heretical.  It  lasted  till  the  5th 
cent.,  and  Sozomen  (HE  vii.  19)  speaks  of  it  as 
still  going  on  in  his  day,  c.  443  A.D. 

(d)  Determination  of  Easter:  Paschal  cycles. — 
The  defeat  of  the  Quartodecimans  did  not  ensure 
that  all  should  keep  Easter  on  the  same  day,  for 
different  calculations  were  in  use  for  determining 
the  paschal  full  moon.  This  had  long  been  the 
case.  For  a  time  the  Christians  were  dependent 
on  the  Jews  for  the  date  of  their  festival.  Tho 
Hippolytean  Canons  (§  195,  ed.  Achelis)  say  that 
the  week  when  the  Jews  celebrate  Pascha  is  to  be 
observed  by  all  with  the  utmost  zeal  as  a  fast. 
And  the  older  Didascalia,  according  to  Codex 
Sangermanensis  (Gibson’s  Didasc.  1903,  p.  97), 
bids  the  Christians  ‘  keep  your  fast  with  all  care, 
but  commence  when  your  brethren  of  the  Nation 
keep  Pascha’ ;  the  Verona  Fragments  are  wanting 
here.  And  in  the  4th  cent,  pseudo- Pionius,  in 
his  Life  of  Poly  carp  (§  2  ;  for  the  date  see  Light- 
foot’s  Ignatius,  iii.  429),  says  that  ‘the  Apostle 
[Paul]  plainly  teaches  that  we  ought  neither  to 
keep  it  outside  the  season  of  unleavened  bread,  as 
the  heretics  do,  especially  the  Phrygians,  nor  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  necessity  on  the  fourteenth 
day ;  for  he  said  nothing  about  the  fourteenth 
day,  but  named  the  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  Passover,  and  the  Pentecost,  thus  ratifying 
the  Gospel.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(v.  17)  expressly  say:  ‘Be  no  longer  careful  to 
keep  the  feast  with  the  Jews,  for  we  have  now 
no  communion  with  them  ’ ;  and  the  Jews  are 
said  to  have  erred  in  their  calculations.  [The 
passage  inserted  before  this  in  Dr.  Donaldson’s 
translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library, 
taken  from  Epiphanius,  belongs  to  the  older 
Didascalia,  and  is  not  part  of  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions  at  all]. 

And  long  before  this  Hippolytus  had  made  an 
elaborate  calculation,  so  that  it  might  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  Christians  to  follow  the  Jews, 
who  had  gone  wrong  in  their  computation  through 
lax  calculations  of  the  lunar  year.  Hippolytus 
follows  the  system  adopted  by  the  Greek  astro¬ 
nomers  to  harmonize  the  lunar  and  solar  years. 
He  makes  the  lunar  year  to  be  354  days  of  twelve 
months,  which  alternately  have  30  and  29  days. 
To  supply  the  difference  of  111  days  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  he  interpolates  three  months 
of  30  days  each  in  every  eight  years  (8  x  1 1 J  =  90). 
He  also  puts  two  eight-year  periods  together,  for 
convenience  of  determining  the  day  of  the  week 
as  well  as  the  day  of  the  year,  and  he  thus  makes 
a  cycle  of  16  years.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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lunar  year  is  longer  by  nearly  nine  hours  than 
Hippolytus  reckoned  it,  and  tliis  error  made  the 
cycle  very  soon  to  be  obviously  wrong.  Calcu¬ 
lating  backwards  on  this  cycle,  he  fixed  on  Friday 
25th  March  A.D.  29  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  this  computation,  though  quite  erroneous,  has 
ever  since  been  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  Calendar  (see  on  Christmas  below,  §  3). 
The  same  date,  March  25,  is  also  found  in  the 
Acts  of  Pilate,  which  probably  was  written  after 
Hippolytus,  and  was  indebted  to  him.  Epiphanius 
(Hccr.  1.  1,  contra  Quartodecimanos,  lib.  ii.  tom.  1) 
says  that  some,  following  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  always 
kept  Fascha  on  March  25.  These  Christians,  who 
thus  anticipated  a  reform  much  desired  in  modern 
times,  were  not  strictly  Quartodecimans,  for  they 
abandoned  14th  Nisan,  although  they  observed 
Pascha  on  any  day  of  the  week,  and  so  were 
separated  from  the  Catholics.  A  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  on  Hippolytus’  system  was  made  (c.  243)  by 
pseudo-Cyprian  in  his  de  Pascha  Computus  (see 
Dr.  Salmon’s  article,  ‘  Chronicon  Cyprianicum,’  in 
Smith- Wace,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biography). 

The  Alexandrian  Church  is  thought  by  Dr.  Sal¬ 
mon  to  have  used  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  still  in  use. 
Anyhow,  the  Alexandrians  and  Romans  frequently 
kept  Easter  on  different  days.  Another  source  of 
error  was  the  determining  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  at  Rome  in  the  3rd  cent,  was  thought  to 
fall  on  18th  March,  at  Alexandria  from  c.  277  A.D. 
onwards  on  19th  March  (the  calculation  was  made 
by  Anatolius  of  Laodicea).  The  date  was  changed 
to  21st  March  (as  it  is  now)  in  the  reign  of  Dio¬ 
cletian. 

The  later  disputes  in  Britain  between  the  Colum- 
ban  and  Augustinian  missionaries  were  due  to  the 
former  using  a  cycle  which  had  been  employed  at 
Rome  itself  about  A.D.  300,  but  had  long  been 
given  up.  The  Columban  missionaries  were  in  no 
real  sense  Quartodecimans,  though  they  professed 
to  follow  St.  John. 

(e)  The  fast  before  Easter. — In  the  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  we  find  two  aspects  of  this  fast.  In  the  first 
it  is  a  preparation,  whether  for  the  paschal  com¬ 
memoration  itself  or  for  baptism,  whether  (more¬ 
over)  the  former  emphasized  the  Death  or  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  In  the  second  it  is 
designed  to  mark  the  sadness  of  Christians  in 
the  days  when  ‘  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away  ’ — 
namely,  the  days  when  our  Lord’s  body  was  in  the 
tomb.  In  this  case  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Good  Friday  fast,  extended  by  ‘  superposition  ’  to 
the  Saturday.  As  the  normal  time  tor  baptism 
was  Easter,  usually  early  on  Easter  morning, — a 
fact  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  Church  Orders 
has  lately  made  abundantly  clear, — it  follows  that 
the  resultant  fast  would  be  the  same,  whichever 
account  of  its  origin  is  the  more  primitive. 

For  the  first  aspect  we  have  the  Didache.  This 
Church  Order,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  mention 
Easter.  But  it  gives  what  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
haustive  list  of  the  fasts  known  to  the  writer  at 
th«  beerinning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  says  (§  7) : 
‘  Before  the  baptism  let  him  that  baptizeth  and 
him  that  is  baptized  fast,  and  any  others  also  who 
are  able  ;  and  thou  shalt  order  him  that  is  baptized 
to  fast  a  day  or  two  before .’  It  then  prescribes  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  thus  have  the 
curious  result  that  a  fast  of  one  or  two  days  is 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  festival  which  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  rate  soon  after,  followed  it ;  and 
the  fast  is  connected  not  with  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  but  with  baptism.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  Didache  not  only  the  baptized  and  the  bap- 
tizer  fast,  but  also  ‘  any  others  who  are  able.’ 
And  the  silence  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
Justin  Martyr  about  Easter  makes  it  not  iinpos- 
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sible  that  early  in  the  2nd  cent,  the  pre- baptismal 
fast  was  emphasized  more  than  the  paschal  festival. 
Irenseus  also  speaks  of  the  fast  before  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  way  which  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
Good  Friday  fast  extended  to  Saturday.  His  words 
are  thus  given  by  Eusebius  (HE  v.  24) :  ‘  Some 
think  that  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day,  others 
for  two  days,  others  even  for  several,  while  others 
reckon  forty  hours  both  of  day  and  night  to  their 
day.  And  this  variety  in  its  observance  has  not 
originated  in  our  time  but  long  before,  in  that  of 
our  ancestors  ’  (.  .  .  oi  81  Kai  ir\ei6vas'  oi  8e  reaaapd- 
Kovra  upas  T)p.epivas  re  Kai  WKTepivas  <rvp.p.eTpovcrt  tt]v 
rjp.tpav  avTuv  k.t. A.).  Some  have  put  a  stop  after 
Tea-aapaKovra  (among  others  Rufinus,  who  trans¬ 
lated  Irenseus  into  Latin),  making  the  writer  say 
that  some  fasted  forty  days.  But  a  forty  days’ 
fast,  as  we  shall  see,  was  an  invention  of  the  4th 
cent.,  and  Rufinus  is  interpreting  Irenseus  by 
the  practice  of  his  own  day.  Moreover,  this 
punctuation  makes  no  sense  of  the  words  that 
follow,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  there  was  an 
absolute  fast,  night  and  day,  for  forty  days,  and, 
if  not,  the  reference  to  ‘  night  and  day  ’  has  no 
point.  Irenceus  seems  clearly  to  mean  that  the 
fast  lasted,  variously,  for  one  day,  for  two  days, 
for  several  days,  while  some  made  a  continuous 
fast  of  forty  hours.  The  words,  especially  ‘  several 
days,’  seem  definitely  to  determine  his  point  of 
view,  that  the  fast  was  a  preparation  for  the  festi¬ 
val  rather  than  an  extension  of  Good  Friday.  The 
Church  Orders  definitely  speak  in  the  same  sense. 
Baptism  is  described  as  taking  place  before  the 
Easter  Eucharist,  and  the  directions  for  the  paschal 
fast  and  solemnities  generally  follow  immediately 
after  the  directions  for  baptism.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  suggests  that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  lost  ancestor  of  so  many  of  these  manuals, — 
for  most  of  them  are  of  one  family  and  follow  the 
same  outline, — the  preparation  for  baptism  was  the 
original  olyect  of  the  Lenten  fast.  The  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  (§§  150-152  ;  but  these  are  bracketed 
by  Achelis  as  probable  interpolations)  speak  of  a 
baptismal  fast  of  the  newly  baptized,  and  those 
who  fast  with  them.  In  §  106  a  fast  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  Fridays  is  mentioned  ;  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  they  are  exorcized  (§  108)  and  keep  vigil  all 
night,  and  are  baptized  at  cock-crow  (§  112).  The 
Egyptian  Church  Order  (Sahidic  Eccles.  Canons, 
§  45)  prescribes  a  Good  Friday  fast.  The  Verona 
Latin  Fragments  are  wanting  in  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage,  but  make  the  fast  a  two  days’  one  in  a  later 
chapter  (Hauler,  p.  116).  The  Testament  of  our 
Lord  (ii.  6)  says  definitely  :  ‘  Let  them  fast  both 
on  the  Friday  and  on  the  Saturday  ’ ;  and  this  is  not 
improbably  also  the  meaning  of  both  the  Hippoly- 
tean  Canons  and  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  The 
latter,  at  least,  in  a  later  section  (§  55)  speaks  of 
the  fast  as  a  two  days’  one.  Now  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order  and  the  Verona  Fragments  say  that 
if  a  sick  person  cannot  fast  on  the  two  days,  he 
is  to  fast  on  the  Saturday.  The  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (ii.  20)  implies  the  same  thing.  But  this 
puts  the  idea  of  a  Good  Friday  fast  extended  over 
the  Saturday  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions,  which  exhibit  a  later  stage  and 
a  longer  fast,  speak  of  the  two  days’  absolute  fast, 
and  say  that  if  any  one  cannot  fast  on  the  two 
days  he  is  at  least  to  observe  the  Saturday  (v.  18). 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  last  named  Church 
Order  to  retain  ancient  features  even  when  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  with  its  own  later  point  of  view. 

The  other  aspect,  namely,  of  a  Good  Friday  fast 
extended,  is  found  in  Tertullian.  He  speaks  of 
the  ‘Psychics,’  —  i.e.  the  Church  at-large,  from 
which  he  had  now  separated,— thinking  that  those 
days  were  definitely  appointed  for  fasts  in  which 
the  Bridegroom  was  taken  away.  The  same  lan¬ 
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guage  is  found  in  the  chapter  of  Apost.  Const,  just 
quoted,  which  thus  combines  the  two  ideas.  It  may 
not  improbably  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  that 
the  former  point  of  view  is  the  original  one,  and 
that  the  Lenten  fast  originated  in  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  and  that  the  second  point  of  view  was 
an  afterthought. 

The  length  of  the  fast  was  originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  forty  hours. 
But  it  was  an  absolute  fast.  Another  custom 
grew  up  in  some  countries  in  the  3rd  cent,  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  whole  week  before  Easter,  not  as  an 
absolute  fast,  but  as  a  time  of  severe  abstinence 
from  food.  It  was  called  ‘  the  week  of  xerophagy  ’ 
(for  the  name  cf.  Tertullian,  de  Jejun.  2,  9).  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hippolytean  Canons  (§  197), 
which  allow  bread  and  salt  and  water  only,  and 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in  his  Epistle  to 
Basilides  (can.  1).  He  says  that  ‘all  do  not  carry 
out  the  six  days  of  fasting  either  equally  or  alike ; 
but  some  pass  even  all  the  days  as  a  fast,  remain¬ 
ing  without  food  through  the  whole  ;  while  others 
take  but  two,  and  others  three,  and  others  four, 
and  others  not  even  one.’  It  is  possible,  as  many 
think,  that  Dionysius  is  the  author  of  the.  Hippoly¬ 
tean  Canons,  and  that  they  represent  Alexandrian 
usage,  not  Roman.  The  Montanists  observed  a 
two  weeks’  fast,  a  custom  which  they  kept  up  till 
the 5th  cent.,  when,  as  Sozomen  tells  us  (HE  vii.  19), 
they  were  distinguished  by  fasting  less  than  their 
neighbours  ;  formerly  they  had  fasted  longer,  when 
Holy  Week  had  been  the  maximum  (cf.  Tertullian, 
de  Jejun.  15,  when  he  says  that  the  Montanists 
ottered  to  God  two  weeks  of  xerophagies  in  the 
year,  Saturday  and  Sunday  being  excepted). 
Epiphanius  says  that  the  Catholic  Church  ob¬ 
served  a  whole  week,  as  opposed  to  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  who  observed  only  one  day  (Hcer.  1.  3, 
lib.  ii.  tom.  1). 

Fasting  for  forty  days  was  unknown  till  the  4th  century.  To 
maintain  this  proposition  we  must,  with  Achelis,  eliminate  ‘  et 
quadraginta’  from  Can.  Hippol.  154(the  canons  having  obviously 
suffered  interpolations),  unless  these  words  could  refer  to  the 
‘  forty  hours’  ’  absolute  fast  mentioned  by  Irenseus  ;  and  simi¬ 
larly  we  must,  with  almost  all  scholars,  reject  the  words  in 
Origen’s  tenth  Homily  on  Leviticus  :  ‘  Habemus  enim  quadra- 
gesimae  dies  jejuniis  consecratos,’  which  come  just  before  he 
speaks  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  have  the 
homily  in  Rufinus’  translation  only,  and  Rufinus  was  notori¬ 
ously  lax  in  interpolating  and  altering  Origen’s  words.  These 
eliminations  will  be  generally  agreed  to,  for  we  can  see  the 
forty  days’  fast  growing  before  our  eyes  in  the  4th  century. 
We  find  TstnrstpstxixrTv  mentioned  in  the  fifth  canon  of  Nicsea, 
a.d.  325,  but  as  a  season  only  (the  holding  of  synods  is  the 
subject),  doubtless  as  a  solemn  time,  but  without  any  reference 
to  fasting.  Duchesne  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  point, 
which  adds  to  his  argument  ( Origines ,  viii.  §  4).  In  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  (ii.  8)  the  ‘  forty  days  of  Pascha’  are  spoken  of 
as  a  time  of  vigil  and  prayer,  specially  used  for  the  preparation 
of  catechumens  for  baptism,  but  it  is  not  a  fast.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Apostolic  Canons (69  or  68),  c.  400  a.d.,  we  read  of 
T>jv  otyiotv  TKnrocpa.jcotnYiv  too  sroLtrycs  as  a  compulsory  fast.  This 
is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  comparatively  early  date  for  the 
Testament.  Duchesne  ( l.c .)  has  traced  in  Athanasius’  ‘Festal 
Letters  ’  the  growth  of  the  fast.  At  first  we  read  of  the  time  of 
Lent  and  of  the  week  of  the  fast,  but  later  on  of  the  fast  of 
Lent  and  the  Holy  Week  of  Pascha. 

In  the  Edessene  Canons  (can.  7  ;  see  *  Syriac  Documents  ’  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Christ.  Libr.  p.  39)  a  forty  days’  fast  is  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  ‘  and  then  celebrate  the  day  of  the  Passion  and  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection  :  because  our  Lord  .  .  .  fasted  forty 
days,  and  likewise  Moses  and  Elijah.’  .  .  .  Can  this  be  a  relic 
of  the  observance  of  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection  on  the 
same  day  ? 

In  Apost.  Const,  v.  13  the  forty  days  are  exclusive  of  Holy 
Week,  and  so  in  pseudo  -  Ignatius  ( Philipp .  13),  and  in  St. 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  30  in  Gen.  §  1).  In  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  they  include  Holy  Week. 

Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  says  that  the  fasts  before  Easter  differed 
in  his  day.  At  Rome  they  fasted  for  three  continuous  (<rvvvp- 
pivots)  weeks,  save  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  in  Illyricum  and 
Greece  and  Alexandria  for  six  weeks,  which  they  called  rta-rntpot- 
xotrrri ;  others,  beginning  their  fast  seven  weeks  before  Easter, 
fasted  three  periods  of  five  days  only,  but  still  called  it  r unrxpa.- 
xcirTtj.  A  difficulty  is  seen  in  this  passage  because  Socrates  had 
just  said  that  every  Saturday  was  a  fast  at  Rome.  Duchesne 
proposes  to  emend  Socrates  as  far  as  the  word  ‘continuous’ 
is  concerned,  and  supposes  that  the  three  weeks  were  the  first, 
fourth,  and  sixth  weeks  of  Lent.  He  justly  remarks  that  the 
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divergence  of  fasting,  while  the  same  name  rg<r(retpot.xo<rTYi  was 
kept,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  ‘  forty  days  ’  were  introduced 
for  another  purpose  than  that  of  fasting.  In  fact,  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  forty  days  is  due  largety  to  the  fact  that  catechumens 
were  under  instruction  for  that  time.  The  catechumenate  was 
indeed  often  longer,  though  St.  Jerome  {Ep.  61)  says  that  in 
his  time  forty  days  was  the  usual  period.  We  find  two  years  at 
Elvira,  three  years  in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  and  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord,  though  a  good  deal  of  discretion  was 
allowed.  But  in  any  case,  at  the  beginning  of  the  forty  days 
the  selected  candidates  for  baptism  ( competentes )  were  put 
apart  and  went  through  special  instruction,  with  prayers, 
benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  as  is  described  at  length  in  the 
Church  Orders. 

(f)  Palm  Sunday  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  ‘  Silvia.’  Formerly  we  had  only 
known  of  it  as  being  kept  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent. ,  a  hundred  years  later ;  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Euthymius  (f  472).  The  appearance  of 
the  festival  at  Jerusalem  is  significant.  It  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  desire  to  commemorate  our 
Lord’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  the  spot  where  it 
happened.  ‘  Silvia  ’  says  :  ‘  On  this  day,  at  the 
seventh  hour  (1  p.m.)  all  go  to  the  church  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  service  is  held ;  and  at 
5  p.m.  they  read  the  Gospel  story  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  all  proceed  on  foot  to  J erusalem,  the 
people  crying,  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  some  bearing  palm  branches, 
some  olives ;  and  so  the  bishop,  after  the  type  of 
our  Lord,  is  conducted  to  the  Holy  City  very 
slowly.’  The  palms  and  olives  are  an  instructive 
comment  on  the  Gospel  account. 

(g)  Maundy  Thursday  is  not  in  early  times  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Duchesne  (Orig.  viii.  §  3)  seems  to 
think  that  it  was  so  observed  at  Rome  at  least, 
in  the  primitive  ages,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
it.  The  earliest  authority  for  an  Eucharist  on  this 
day  is  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (c.  350?),  which 
in  a  very  difficult  and  apparently  corrupt  passage 
prescribes  it  (ii.  11);  probably,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  Copto- Arabic  tr.  of  the  work  with  James 
of  Edessa’s  Syriac  shows,  in  the  evening  (see 
Cooper-Maclean’s  note,  p.  226).  On  this  day  also 
the  deacon  offered  ‘a  lamp  in.  the  temple’  (ib.). 
‘Silvia,’  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  desci'ibes 
the  Eucharist  in  the  church  called  ‘  The  Martyrium’ 
or  Golgotha,  in  the  afternoon ;  it  was  over  by 
4  p.m.,  and  then  there  was — on  this  occasion  alone 
in  all  the  year — a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Cross,  to  the  east  of  Gol¬ 
gotha.  The  bishop  celebrated,  and  all  communi¬ 
cated.  In  Africa  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
evening  Eucharist  on  this  day,  and  the  people  were 
exempted  from  the  customary  fast  before  Holy 
Communion  on  this  occasion  by  the  Third  Council 
of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397  (can.  29:  ‘  excepto  uno  die 
anniversario  quo  coena  domini  celebratur,’  Mansi- 
Labbe,  iii.  col.  885).  It  will  be  seen  that,  strictly 
speaking,  these  Eucharists,  if  celebrated  after  sun¬ 
set,  were  at  the  beginning  of  Good  F riday  rather 
than  on  the  Thursday.  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  liv. , 
see  below)  says  that  there  were  in  his  time  two 
Eucharists  on  the  Thursday,  one  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  could  not  fast  till  evening,  and  would 
not  receive  the  Eucharist  otherwise. 

In  the  preparation  for  baptism  this  Thursday 
played  an  important  part.  The  candidates  were 
bidden  to  bathe  on  this  day,  apparently  as  a 
ceremonial  washing  (Hippol.  Can.  106 ;  Egyptian 
Church  Order,  45  [so  Lagarde  rightly] ;  Test,  of  our 
Lord,  ii.  6 ;  Augustine,  Epp.  liv.  10,  lv.  33  ad 
Januarium).  Bathing  at  Pascha  was  not  confined 
to  the  competentes ;  in  the  Testament  the  widows 
(presbyteresses)  are  bidden  to  bathe  on  that  day 
(i.  42).  There  appears  also  to  have  been  on  that 
day  the  custom  in  some  places  of  washing  the  feet 
of  the  competentes  in  memory  of  the  pedilauium  of 
J n  134ff- — a  custom  which  afterwards  gave  the  name 
to  Maundy  Thursday  (from  the  ‘  new  command¬ 


ment,’  mandat  am,  Jn  1334).  Pllsewhere  the  pcdi- 
lauium  took  place  after  baptism.  The  council  of 
Elvira  (can.  48)  forbade  priests  or  clergy  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  newly  baptized.  Pseudo-Ambrose 
( de  Sacramends,  iii.  1)  says  that  this  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  at  the  place  where  lie  wrote  (not  Milan?),  but 
that  it  did  not  obtain  at  Rome.  In  the  Gallicaa 
Church  also  it  was  common  (Hefele,  Councils,  i. 
158,  Eng.  tr. ). 

(h)  Easter  Week. — The  observance  of  the  days 
after.  Easter  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions  (‘  the  great  week  [Holy  Week]  and  that 
which  follows  it,’  viii.  32).  This  fortnight  was  to 
be  a  time  of  rest  for  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
instructed.  St.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  34  de  Res.  C'hr.) 
also  mentions  Easter  Week.  In  1  Silvia,’  Easter, 
as  well  as  Epiphany  [Christmas]  and  the  Dedica¬ 
tion,  has  an  octave  during  which  ‘stations’  are 
held  at  the  various  churches  in  and  near  Jeru¬ 
salem.  But,  with  this  exception,  octaves  outside 
Easter  Week  are  Western  and  not  Eastern. 

2.  Pentecost  and  Ascension.  —  (a)  The  name 
‘  Pentecost  ’  had  in  the  first  four  centuries  two 
meanings,  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  and  the 
whole  season  of  fifty  days  after  that  festival. 

(a)  It  is  used  as  a  day  in  NT  :  Ac  21  (‘  the  day  of 
Pentecost’),  2016  (id.),  1  Co  16s  (‘until  Pentecost’) ; 
the  Jewish  nomenclature  was  continued  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  We  find  the  same  sense  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  though  perhaps  not  so  frequently 
as  the  other.  A  fragment  of  Irenseus,  quoted  by 
pseudo- Justin  (Qucesi.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodoxos, 
115)  seems  to  speak  of  the  day  :  ‘  Irenteus  ...  in 
his  treatise  -n-epl  tov  vdaxa  .  .  .  makes  mention  of 
Pentecost  also,  on  which  (tv  rj )  we  do  not  bend  the 
knee  because  it  is  of  equal  significance  with  the 
Lord’s  Day.’  Pseudo-Justin  in  the  corresponding 
question  has  awo  toG  7ra<rxa  tws  t?)s  irevTriKo<rTrjs. 
The  43rd  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  305  a.d.)  has:  ‘  ut 
cuncti  diem  Pentecostes  eelebremus.’  ‘Silvia’ 
(vi.  §  1)  has  ‘a  Pascha  usque  ad  Quinquagesima, 
id  est  Pentecosten,’  and  (§  3)  ‘  Quinquagesimarum 
die,  id  est  dominica.’ 

(|8)  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  name  for 
the  whole  season  is  also  common.  Tertullian  (de 
Bapt.  19)  says  that  ‘  after  Pascha,  Pentecost  is 
a  very  extensive  (latissimum ;  v.l.  Icetissimum) 
space  for  conferring  baptisms,  wherein,  too,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord  was  repeatedly  proved 
among  the  disciples,  and  the  hope  of  the  Advent 
of  the  Lord  indirectly  pointed  to,  in  that  at  that 
time,  when  He  had  been  received  back  into  the 
heavens,  the  angels  told  the  Apostles  that  He 
would  so  come  as  He  had  withal  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  of  course  at  Pentecost.’  But  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  J eremiah  signified  ‘  the  day  of  the 
Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  which  is  properly  a 
feast  day.  ’  In  de  Cor.  3  he  has  ‘  from  Pascha  to 
Pentecost.’  In  de  Idol.  14  he  says  that  the  Jews 
would  not  have  shared  with  Christians  the  Lord’s 
Day,  nor  yet  Pentecost.  Thus  he  uses  the  word  in 
both  senses.  Origen  talks  of  ‘  living  in  the  season 
of  Pentecost  ’  in  the  same  passage  (c.  Cels.  viii.  22) 
in  which  he  talks  of  observing  certain  days,  as, 
for  example,  the  Lord’s  Day,  tlie  Preparation,  the 
Passover,  or  Pentecost.  He  refers  to  the  Descent 
of  the  Spirit.  The  20th  canon  of  Nicsea  forbids 
kneeling  in  the  ‘  days  of  Pentecost,’  as  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  This  is  unlike  St.  Paul’s  usage ;  he 
knelt  at  tliis  season  (Ac  2036  215).  The  Testament 
of  our  Lord  speaks  of  ‘  the  days  of  Pentecost  ’  (i.  28, 
42,  ii.  12) ;  it  forbids  any  one  to  fast  or  kneel 
then,  for  these  are  ‘  the  days  of  rest  and  joy.’  St. 
Basil  speaks  of  the  ‘  seven  weeks  of  the  holy 
Pentecost’  (On  the  Spirit,  ch.  27,  aliter  §  66). 

The  quotations  given  above  show  that  Pente¬ 
cost  as  a  Christian  festival  goes  back  at  least  to 
Irenasus.  It  is  rather  curious  that  there  is  no 
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reference  to  it  between  the  NT  and  that  Father  ; 
and  with  this  fact  we  may  compare  the  silence  of 
the  earlier  writers  about  Easter  ;  but,  as  Duchesne 
remarks  (Orig.  viii.  §  4),  Pentecost  is  implied 
rather  than  explicitly  mentioned  in  early  Christian 
writings. 

(b)  The  Ascension. — The  fortieth  day  after  Easter 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  observed  as  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  our  Lord’s  going  up  to  heaven  until 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  In  the 
Edessene  Canons  (can.  9)  the  Ascension  is  observed 
with  Pentecost :  ‘  At  the  completion  of  fifty  ( v.l . 
‘  forty,’  but  this  is  clearly  a  later  correction)  days 
after  His  Resurrection,  make  ye  a  commemoration 
of  His  Ascension.’  And  so  in  ‘Silvia’  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  there  is  a  ‘  station  ’  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  the  church  called  Imbomon,  ‘  that  is  in 
that  place  whence  the  Lord  ascended  into  heaven,’ 
where  the  lection  of  the  Ascension  is  read.  This 
‘station’  is  held  after  another  ‘in  Syon,’  where 
the  lection  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
read.  Thus  in  this  account  both  events  are  com¬ 
memorated  on  the  same  day.  The  curious  thing 
is  that  in  ‘Silvia’  there  is  also  an  observance  of 
the  fortieth  day  after  Easter ;  but  then  the  ‘  station  ’ 
is  at  Bethlehem,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Ascension.  The  coupling  together  of  the  two 
events,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  joining  to¬ 
gether  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  as  mentioned 
already,  is  illustrated  by  the  passage  from  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  cited  above  (I.  §  1) ;  the  writer 
thought  that  the  Ascension  fell  on  a  Sunday. 
Compare  also  Tertullian,  de  Bapt.  19  (see  above, 
§2  a). 

Ascension  Day  is  not  found  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord 
( c .  350  a.d.  ?)  or  in  any  of  the  earlier  Church  Orders ,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  author  of  which  made 
it  his  aim  to  increase  the  festal  cycle  (v.  19,  viii.  32).  Sermons 
preached  on  this  occasion  are  found  in  the  4th  cent.,  by  Euse¬ 
bius  of  Emesa  (?)  c.  350  a.d.,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Chrysostom.  The  title  of  Gregory’s  sermon  calls  the 
festival  st nrailopj.ivy,  which  apparently  means  ‘an  extra  festival.’ 
It  does  not  appear  certain,  however,  that  these  Fathers  kept  it 
on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter.  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  liv.  §  1, 
ad  Januar.)  treats  it  as  universal  in  a.d.  400:  ‘They  are  held 
as  approved  and  instituted  either  by  the  Apostles-themselves  or 
by  plenary  councils . . .  for  example,  the  annual  commemoration 
by  special  solemnities  of  the  Lord’s  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension,  and  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  heaven.’ 

3.  Christmas  and  Epiphany. — (a)  Their  origin. 
—These  festivals  are  of  much  later  date  than 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  were  probably  unknown 
till  nearly  A.D.  300.  They  were  both,  in  their 
origin,  one  festival,  and  both  were  meant  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the  East 
fixed  on  one  day  and  the  West  on  another  as  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  so  in  course  of 
time  two  separate  festivals  emerged. 

Before  we  consider  the  evidence  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  25th  December  and  6th  January  as  festi¬ 
vals,  it  will  be  desirable  to  investigate  the  reason 
why  these  two  days  were  chosen.  The  most  prob¬ 
able  solution  of  the  matter,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  is  that  of  Duchesne  (Origines, 
cli.  viii.  §  5),  whose  theory  is  followed  here.  The 
date  25th  December  was  first  arrived  at  apparently 
by  Hippolytus.  Other  calculations  had  fixed  on 
18th  or  19th  April  or  29th  May  (Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Strom,  i.  147,  ed.  Potter,  Oxford,  1715, 
p.  407  :  ‘  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Pachon  ’ ; 
see  the  whole  passage);  and  about  A.D.  243  the 
treatise  de  Pascha  Computus  of  pseudo-Cyprian 
(see  above,  II.  8  1  d)  named  28th  March.  The  cal¬ 
culations  of  Hippolytus,  which  were  his  mature 
results  (for  he  had  formerly  fixed  on  2nd  January), 
prevailed  all  over  the  West.  They  are  found  in 
his  Commentary  on  Daniel  (iv.  23,  p.  244,  ed.  Bon- 
wetsch  ;  aliter  iv.  9).  They  depend  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  from  His 
conception  to  His  death,  lasted  an  exact  number 
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of  years.  The  upholders  of  symbolical  systems 
of  numbers  treated  all  fractions  as  imperfections. 
Acting  on  this  idea,  Hippolytus  fixed  on  25th 
March  for  the  Annunciation,  because  he  had,  as 
he  thought,  discovered  that  the  Crucifixion  took 
place  on  that  day  (see  above,  §  1  d) ;  he  reckoned 
the  Saviour’s  life  as  thirty-two  years,  from  B.c.  3 
to  a.d.  29.  Adding  nine  months,  he  arrived  at 
25th  December  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity.* 

The  other  date,  6th  January,  is  not  so  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  But  Duchesne  mentions  a  coincidence 
which  increases  the  probability  of  his  theory  as  to 
25th  December  being  correct.  Sozomen  (HE  vii. 
18)  says  that  ‘the  Montanists  who  are  called 
Pepuzites  and  Phrygians  ’  celebrated  the  Passover 
on  6th  April.  They  reckoned  that  the  world  had 
been  created  on  !  the  ninth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  April,’  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  the  sun 
was  created  ‘  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon 
occurring  after  the  ninth  day  before  the  kalends  of 
April  ’ ;  and  they  always  celebrated  the  Passover 
‘  on  this  day,  when  it  falls  on  the  day  of  the  Re¬ 
surrection,’ otherwise  they  celebrated  it  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Lord’s  day.  They  probably,  then,  thought 
that  our  Lord  died  on  6th  April ;  and,  as  Duchesne 
remarks,  that  ‘  the  Passover  of  Christ,  being  the 
true  Passover,  must  fall  due  at  typical  maturity 
reckoned  from  the  oi’igin  of  all  things.’  But 
reckoning  nine  months  from  6th  April,  on  the  same 
reasoning  as  that  of  Hippolytus,  we  arrive  at  6th 
J  anuary. 

We  do  not  read  of  either  of  these  days  being 
observed  as  festivals  in  the  3rd  century.  The 
first  mention  of  such  a  commemoration  on  25th 
December  is  in  the  Philocalian  Calendar  (see 
below,  §  5),  which  was  copied  in  354  A.D.,  but 
represents  the  official  observances  at  Rome  in 
A.D.  336.  We  find  the  entry:  ‘ viij  kal.  Jan. 
Natus  Christus  in  Bethleem  Judce.’  It  is  not 
indeed  absolutely  certain  that  25th  December  was 
at  that  date  observed  as  a  feast ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  so,  as  the  other  days,  com¬ 
memorations  of  bishops  of  Rome  and  martyrs,  seem 
to  be  noted  in  order  that  they  might  be  observed. 
This  was  more  than  a  century  after  Hippolytus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  given  above 
of  the  choice  of  25th  December  takes  no  account 
of  the  heathen  festival  of  the  sun  held  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  when,  in  the 
4th  cent.,  the  Christians  began  to  observe  the 
Nativity  as  a  festival,  they  seized  on  the  coincidence 
between  the  day  as  calculated  by  Hippolytus  and 
the  heathen  feast-day,  and  Christianizing  the  latt  r 
as  the  Birth  of  the  true  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
showed  a  good  example  to  the  pagan  world  by 
making  the  day  a  true  holy  day. 

The  Eastern  festival  of  6th  January  may  be 
traced  to  about  A.D.  300  among  the  orthodox. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  indeed  (Strom,  l.c.),  says 
that  the  followers  of  Basilides  celebrated  the  day 
of  Jesus’  baptism,  ‘spending  the  whole  preced¬ 
ing  night  in  lections.’  But  the  earliest  orthodox 
mention  of  the  day  is  in  the  Passion  of  Philip  of 
Heraclea,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  A.D.  304. 
Philip  says:  ‘Epiphanite  dies  sanctus  incumbit’ 
(Ruinart,  Act.  Mart.  Sine.  p.  410).  That  it  was 
of  recent  introduction  when  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  was  written  (c.  350  ?),  appears  from  there  being 
no  regulations  for  it  as  there  are  for  Pascha  and 
Pentecost.  It  is  only  just  mentioned  in  that  work 

.  t>  -n 

(‘Epiphany,’ Syr.  (_kO>).  And  during  the  greater 

*  Other  Patristic  assumptions  were  that  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  lasted  one  year  only,  the  ‘  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ’ 
(Lk  419;  see,  e.g.,  Clem.  Alex,  l.c.,  ‘It  was  right  for  Him  to 
preach  for  one  year  only’),  and  that  Jesus  was  baptized  on  His 
thirtieth  birthday  (Lk  323  ctml  ItZv  rpia.xc.ra.).  This  last  idea 
accounts  for  the  baptism  of  Christ  being  commemorated  on  oth 
January. 
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part  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  in  some  countries  even 
later,  6th  January  was  the  only  day  observed  in 
the  East.  The  sixth  Edessene  canon  prescribes 
*  the  Epiphany  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  the  chief 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Church  [this  is  significant], 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  latter  Kanun,'  i.e.  6th 
January.  Epiphanius  knew  of  no  other  day.  In 
Hcer.  li.  (‘the  Alogi,’  lib.  ii.  tom.  1)  he  speaks  of 
‘  a.d.  vi  Id.  Nov.’  as  being  60  days  before  the 
feast  ‘of  the  Epiphanies,’  when  Christ  was  born 
according  to  the  tlesh  (§  16),  and  of  ‘the  day  in 
which  He  was  born,  that  is,  of  the  Epiphanies, 
which  is  the  sixth  of  January.’  Cassian,  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent.,  speaks  of  ‘Epiphany,  which 
the  priests  of  that  province  [Egypt]  regard  as  the 
time  both  of  our  Lord’s  baptism  and  also  of  his 
birth  in  the  flesh,  and  so  celebrate  the  commemo¬ 
ration  of  either  mystery  not  separately  as  in  the 
Western  provinces,  but  in  the  single  festival  of 
this  day’  ( Conferences ,  x.  2).  Even  later,  Gen- 
nadius  ( de  Vir.  I/lustr.  59)  says  that  ‘  Timothy  the 
bishop  wrote  on  the  Nativity,’  and  that  this  work 
was  thought  to  have  been  composed  at  Epiphany. 
Only  6th  January  was  observed  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  ‘  Silvia,’  when  there  was  a  ‘  station  ’ 
at  Bethlehem  at  night.  As  the  manuscript  is 
defective,  we  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  was  one,  and  this  nocturnal 
‘  station  ’  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  midnight  Eucharist  of  later  days.  The  name 
of  the  Eastern  festival  was  the  ‘Epiphanies’  or 
‘  Theoplianies.’  Traces  of  the  older  custom  in  the 
East  of  observing  6th  January  only  are  found  in 
the  6th  cent,  at  Jerusalem,  where  Cosrnas  Indieo- 
pleustes  mentions  it.  He  says  that  the  Nativity 
and  the  Baptism  were  observed  on  the  same  day 
(Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  vol.  lxxxviii.  197).  The  Ar¬ 
menians  still  observe  only  that  day. 

The  Easterns,  however,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent.,  began  to  adopt  the  Western  day  in 
addition  to  their  own  ;  and  probably  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  Westerns  adopted  the  Eastern  day  as  a 
separate  festival.  And  thereafter  on  25th  December 
the  Church  commemorated  the  Nativity,  and  on 
6th  January  other  manifestations  of  our  Lord’s 
Divinity  and  glory.  In  the  East  the  Baptism, 
with  its  manifestations,  was  and  is  alone  emphasized 
on  6th  January.  In  the  West,  as  St.  Augustine 
says  early  in  the  5th  cent,  (see  below),  the  coming 
of  the  Wise  Men  was  the  great  commemoration. 
The  Calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  (A.D.  448)  com¬ 
bines  it  with  our  Lord’s  baptism  and  the  miracle  at 
Cana  (Wordsworth,  Min.  of  Grace,  viii.  §  1 ;  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  xiii.  676).  In  the  present  day  all  three 
events  are  commemorated. 

St.  Chrysostom  in  A.D.  386  tells  us  that  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  distinct  from  Epiphany,  had  been  only 
lately  introduced  at  Antioch,  less  than  ten  years 
before  (in  Diem  Natalem,  ed.  Montfaucon,  Baris, 
1718,  ii.  355  A).  In  de  Beato  Philoyonio  (i.  497  C) 
he  speaks  of  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  the  other 
festivals  taking  their  origin  from  Christmas;  for, 
if  Christ  had  not  been  born,  He  would  in  no  wise 
have  been  baptized,  for  that  is  the  feast  of  the 
Theoplianies.  In  I  lie  Apostolic  Constitutions  both 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  are  mentioned  (v.  13), 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining 
the  date  of  that  Syrian  document.  At  Alexandria 
both  festivals  were  observed  before  the  year  432  ; 
for  Paul,  bishop  of  Emesa,  preached  there  on  his 
mission  of  peace  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  on 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday,  New  Year’s  Day  433 
(Smith- Wace,  Diet.  Uhr.  Biot/,  iv.  261,  s.v.  ‘  Panins 
30’), 

In  the  West,  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  both 
days  were  observed  in  his  time ;  he  says  that  the 


Epiphany  was  kept  ‘per  universum  mundum,’  hut 
that  the  Donatists  would  not  accept  it.  He  implies 
that  it  had  been  introduced  from  the  East,  and 
says  that  the  Donatists  did  not  love  unity,  and  did 
not  communicate  with  the  Eastern  Church  where 
that  star  [of  the  Magi]  appeared  (Sermon  202  in 
Epiphania  Domini,  iv.  ;  see  also  Sermons  199-204. 
The  six  Sermons  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men). 

(b)  Advent. — The  first  trace  of  this  season  is 
in  the  canons  of  Saragossa  in  Spain  (Concilium. 
Ccesaraugustanum),  c.  380  a.d.  (Mansi-Labbe,  iii. 
633),  which  provide  that  from  xvi  kal.  Jan.  to  the 
‘day  of  Epiphany,  which  is  viij  Id.  Jan.,’  all  are 
sedulously  to  attend  church  (can.  4).  We  notice 
here  that  25th  December  is  apparently  unknown 
to  this  council,  and  that  the  preparatory  season 
before  6th  January  is  a  solemn  season  of  prayer 
and  churchgoing,  but  not  of  fasting  ;  much  as  the 
‘  forty  days  of  Pascha  ’  are  in  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord.  The  latter  work  speaks  of  the  ‘  days  of 
Epiphany,’  which  may  mean  the  days  after  Epiph¬ 
any,  or  possibly  the  days  before  it,  just  as  the 
‘days  of  Pascha’  mean  in  this  work  the  forty 
days  before  Easter,  am!  the  ‘  days  of  Pentecost  ’ 
mean  the  fifty  days  before  Whitsunday.  But  the 
reference  to  Advent  is  too  uncertain  to  be  built  on. 

4.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.— 
For  this  commemoration  ‘Silvia’  is  our  earliest 
authority.  On  this  day,  she  says,  all  the  presby¬ 
ters  preached,  and  last  the  bishop  himself,  ‘on  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  Joseph  and  Mary  bore  the 
Lord  into  the  temple,  and  Simeon  saw  Him,  and 
Anna  the  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Samuel’  (sic). 
Then  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated.  ‘Silvia’  calls 
this  day  ‘  Quadragesima  de  Epiphania,’  i.e.  14th 
February.  The  assembly  was  at  the  Church  of 
the  Anastasis.  Here  we  have  a  clear  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  festivals  at  Jerusalem  increased 
out  of  a  desire  to  commemorate  Gospel  events  in 
the  holy  places.  From  Jerusalem  this  festival 
spread  elsewhere  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  it,  except 
in  ‘  Silvia,’  till  the  6th  century.  Its  name  then  was 
inra.Tra.vT-r)  or  the  Meeting  [of  our  Lord  and  Simeon] 
— a  name  still  retained  by  the  Greeks. 

Although  Hippolytus  had  fixed  25th  March  as 
the  date  of  the  Annunciation,  no  trace  of  any 
observance  of  the  day  as  a  festival  is  found  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  nor  indeed  for  long  after. 
Possibly  its  frequent  concurrence  with  the  Paschal 
solemnities  or  the  Lenten  fast  prevented  this.  The 
Nestorians  keep  neither  the  Presentation  nor  the 
Annunciation. 

5.  Commemorations  of  Saints,  etc. — These  can 
be  glanced  at  only  briefly  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels.  They  were  originally  of  local 
origin,  and  did  not  at  once  become  popular  except 
in  the  places  where  they  began.  The  earliest 
known  collection  of  local  saints’  days  is  the  Philo- 
calian  Calendar  of  A.D.  354,  which  may  he  con¬ 
veniently  seen  in  Ruinart’s  Acta  Martyrum.  Sin- 
cera  et  selecta,  p.  617,  and  in  Migne’s  Patrologia 
Latina,  vol.  xiii.  ;  reference  may  also  he  made  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot’s  essay  in  his  Clement  (i.  246,  on 
‘  Toe  Liberian  Catalogue’).  It  is  the  only  extant 
calendar  which  is  certainly  older  than  A.D.  4UU, 
though  portions  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remain  which 
may  be  dated  shortly  before  that  year.  The  so- 
called  Hieronymian  Martyrology  is  much  later 
than  St.  Jerome.  The  Christian  section  of  toe 
Philocalian  Calendar  (for  it  has  also  a  heathen 
section)  is  a  Roman  list.  It  has  two  parts  :  the 
Depositio  (burial)  episcopornm,  and  the  Depositio 
martyrum.  Under  the  first  head  it  contains  twelve 
names:  Dionysius,  Felix,  Sylvester,  Miltiades, 
Mareellinus,  Lucius,  Cains,  Stephen,  Eusebius, 
Marcus,  Eutichianus,  Julius.  Julius  and  Marcus 
come  out  of  their  ealendrical  order  (not  Marcus  in 
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Ruinart),  and  are  probably  later  additions  (Light- 
foot).  The  second  part  begins  with  Christmas 
(as  above,  §  3),  and  contains  no  other  festival  of 
Christ.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  official  list  of  martyrs 
commemorated  at  Rome  at  the  time.  Its  names 
are  all  local,  except  Cyprian  and  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas,  which  are  African.  In  all  there  are  37 
entries,  as  given  by  Ruinart ;  but  some  have  more 
than  one  name.  The  first  part  begins  at  vi  kal. 
Jan.,  and  its  latest  date  is  vi  Id.  Dec.  Of  the 
second  part  viii  kal.  Jan.  is  the  beginning  and  Id. 
Dec.  is  the  end.  The  beginning  of  the  year  must 
therefore  have  been  reckoned  as  Christmas  Day 
(25th  December),  or  at  least  some  day  between 
13th  and  25th  December.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  early  calendar  ‘iii  kal.  Jul.  [i.e.  June  29] 
Petri  in  Catacumbas  et  Pauli  Ostiense  Tusco  et 
Basso  Coss. , ’  that  is  the  translation  of  the  oodies 
of  these  Apostles. 

A  Syriac  Martyrology  published  in  1866  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wright  must  also  be  mentioned,  as,  though 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  dates  from  411, 
it  gives  (if  careful  examination  be  applied  to  it) 
earlier  lists  still.  It  is  an  Eastern  Martyrology 
translated  into  Syriac  and  abridged  at  Edessa 
about  400  A. D.  from  a  collection  made  in  Greek 
out  of  local  calendars.  It  has  two  Roman  entries, 
one  African,  and  the  rest  are  Eastern  ;  it  must 
have  been  originally  Arian,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  but  has  that  of  Arius  (‘  at 
Alexandria,  Arius  the  presbyter  ’).  Analysis  shows 
it  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  local  lists  of  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  and  Alexandi'ia.  The  two  latter 
appear  to  have  contained,  at  about  A. D.  350,  24 
and  26  entries  respectively.  This  shows  the  limited 
numbers  of  commemorations  in  the  4th  century. 
The  lists,  however,  speedily  grew  to  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  For  other  early  calendars  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  works  mentioned  below. 

The  observance  of  the  death-days  ( ncitales )  or 
burial  days  ( depositiones )  of  martyrs  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  2nd  cent.,  c.  155  a.d.  ;  the  letter  of 
the  Smyrneans  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp 
speaks  (§  18)  of  his  burial-place  ‘  where  the  Lord 
will  permit  us  to  gather  ourselves  together  ...  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom  for  the 
commemoration  of  those  that  have  already  fought 
in  the  contest,  and  for  the  training  and  preparation 
of  those  that  shall  do  so  hereafter.’  This  letter 
was  written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  (see  Light- 
foot’s  Ignatius  ancl  Polycarp,  iii.  353  ff. ).  St. 
Cyprian  says  that  the  death-days  of  the  martyrs 
were  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  they  might  observe 
such  commemorations  with  Eucharist  (Ep.  12,  to 
his  presbyters  and  deacons).  The  18th  Edessene 
Canon  orders  commemorations  of  the  martyrs.  And 
such  commemorations  are  mentioned  by  St.  Basil 
(Ep.  93,  as  above,  I.  §  3). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary,  the  obser¬ 
vances  of  the  days  following  25th  December  are 
of  interest,  as  being  closely  connected  with  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord.  These  observances  date 
from  the  4th  century.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
preaching  the  funeral  oration  of  his  brother  St. 
Basil  (who  died  1st  January  379),  says  that  they 
were  then  celebrating  these  saints’  days,  which 
were  convenient  (he  remarks)  because  Apostles  and 
Prophets  were  first  constituted  and  ordained,  and 
after  that  pastors  and  teachers.  He  first  mentions 
the  commemoration  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets 
after  Christmas,  namely,  Stephen,  Peter,  James, 
John,  Paul  ;  and  then  Basil  (in  Laudem  Fratris 
Basilii,  ad  init.,  ed.  Paris  of  1638,  p.  479).  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  saints  mentioned 
were  commemorated  on  different  days.  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions  mention  a  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs  and  ‘  blessed  James  the  bishop  ’  [the 
Lord’s  brother],  and  ‘  the  holy  Stephen  our  fellow- 


servant’  (v.  8;  so  viii.  32).  The  Syriac  Martyr¬ 
ology  mentioned  above  gives  St.  Stephen  on  26th 
December,  St.  James  and  St.  John  on  27th  Decem¬ 
ber,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  28th  December. 
With  this  we  may  compare  two  later  usages,  the 
Armenian  and  the  Nestorian  (East  Syrian),  as 
these  separated  Christians  have  retained  many 
early  customs  which  others  have  dropped.  The 
Armenians,  who  do  not  observe  25th  December  as 
Christmas,  commemorate  St.  David  and  St.  James 
the  Lord’s  brother  on  that  date,  but  follow  the 
Syriac  Martyrology  for  the  other  days,  save  that 
they  transpose  27th  and  28th  December  (Duchesne, 
Orig.  viii.  if  5.  2).  The  Nestorian  usage  is  some¬ 
what  different.  That  Church  keeps  its  saints’  days 
according  to  the  movable  Christian  year  rather 
than  according  to  the  month,  and  most  of  them 
fall  on  Fridays.  The  Fridays  after  Christmas 
(25th  December),  if  there  are  sufficient  before  Lent, 
are  (1)  St.  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  (2)  St.  Mary, 
(3)  St.  John  Baptist,  (4)  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
(5)  Four  Evangelists,  (6)  St.  Stephen  ;  and  other 
festivals  of  later  origin  follow  (Maclean,  East 
Syrian  Daily  Offices,  p.  264  ff. ).  Duchesne  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  ‘Four  Evangelists’  is  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  the  latter 
having  attracted  to  him  the  three  other  Evan¬ 
gelists,  and  the  former  being  omitted.  The 
Orthodox  Easterns  now  commemorate  St.  James 
the  Lord’s  brother  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

‘  Silvia’  has  not,  like  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
a  general  martyrs’  festival ;  nor  yet  have  the  other 
Church  Orders.  But  considering  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  festivals  in  ‘Silvia,’  it  is  not  improbable 
that  she  did  describe  such  a  general  commemora¬ 
tion  ;  only  the  manuscript  breaks  off  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  the  account  of  the  Dedication  festival, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  what  was  in  the  lacuna. 

Speaking  generally,  we  note  a  difference  between 
these  commemorations  and  the  festivals  of  our 
Lord.  The  former  were  at  first  local  only,  and  of 
inferior  importance.  The  Nestorians  to  this  day 
keep  up  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two,  calling 
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Lord ;  and  the  distinction  is  ancient. 

Dedication  festivals  were  common  in  the  4tli 
cent.,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Church 
Orders,  even  in  those,  like  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  which  describe  the  church  buildings  min¬ 
utely.  These  festivals  concern  us  here  only  as 
contributing  to  the  calendar  Holy  Cross  Day, 
which  was  the  commemoration  of  the  dedication 
in  335  of  the  churches  built  by  Constantine  on  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Calvary,  and  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena, 
Constantine’s  mother.  ‘  Silvia  ’  says  that  the  anni¬ 
versary  was  observed  with  great  ceremony  in  her 
time,  many  pilgrims  from  distant  lands  attend¬ 
ing,  and  the  churches  being  adorned  as  at  Easter 
and  Christmas.  This  day  (14th  September,  but 
among  the  Nestorians  13th  September)  passed  from 
Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  ;  at  Rome  it  was  not 
introduced  till  the  7th  century. 

Of  the  other  days  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  or  Con¬ 
fessors,  most  of  which  are  of  later  introduction 
than  the  4th  cent.,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
majority,  at  least,  are  due  to  the  local  dedication 
of  a  church  named  after  the  saint  at  Rome,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  elsewhere.  See  Duchesne,  Orig.  ch. 
viii.  passim. 

Recapitulation  of  festal  cycles.— 

Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  :  Pascha  and 
Pentecost. 
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Testament  of  our  Lord  :  Pascha,  Pentecost,  and 
Epiphany. 

Apostolic  Constitutions-.  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
Pascha,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Apostles’  days 
(plural),  St.  Stephen  and  All  Martyrs’  day  (singu¬ 
lar) — viii.  32  Lagarde  ( aliter  33).  Add  St.  James 
the  Lord’s  brother,  v.  8.  [The  sections  of  the 
Apost.  Const,  mentioned  in  this  article  are  all 
Lagarde’s]. 

Pilgrimage  of  ‘  Silvia  ’ :  Epiphany  with  octave, 
Presentation,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  with  octave, 
Fortieth  day  after  Easter,  Pentecost  (including 
Ascension),  Dedication  (Holy  Cross  Day). 

Cappadocian  Fathers  and  Syriac  Martyrology : 
Add  St.  Stephen,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  J ames 
and  St.  John. 

The  account  of  the  Christian  calendar  is  thus 
brought  down  to  about  a.d.  400.  For  festivals 
introduced  after  that  date  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  various  works  on  Christian  history  and 
antiquities. 

Literature. — (1)  General:  Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte 
chretien  (Eng.  tr.  from  third  ed.  entitled  Christian  Worship, 
its  Origin  and  Evolution)',  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of 
Grace. — (2)  Calendars:  Achelis,  Die  Martyrologien,  1900; 
Dom  Butler,  notice  of  Achelis’  book  in  Joum.  of  Theol. 
Studies,  ii.  147  ;  and  Duchesne  and  Wordsworth  as  above.— 
(3)  On  the  Lord’s  day  :  Zahn,  Skizzen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Alten 
Kirche,  1894,  ch.  vi. ;  Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures,  1860 ;  Tre¬ 
velyan,  Sunday,  1902.  —  (4)  Christmas  :  Salmon,  paper  on 
Hippolytus’  Commentary  on  Daniel  in  Hermathena,  vol.  iii. 
Dublin,  1893  ;  and  Duchesne  and  Wordsworth  as  above. — • 
(5)  The  Quartodeciman  Controversy :  Salmon,  Introduction 
to  NT,  Lect.  xv.;  McGiffert’s  note  on  Eusebius,  HE  v.  22, 
in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  ;  Schaff,  Church  History,  ii. 
209  f. ;  Hefei e,  Conciliengeschichte,  i.  298  ff.  (2nd  Eng.  ed.); 
Schiirer,  ‘  Die  Paschastreitigkeiten  ’in  Zeitscrift  fur  hist.  Theol. 
1870,  p.  182 ft— (6)  Paschal  Cycles  :  Hefele,  Concilieng.  i.  317 ff.; 
Salmon,  article  inSmith-Wace,  DM.  Chr.  Biog.  on  ‘  Hippolytus.’ 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

CALF.— See  Animals,  p.  63b. 

CALL,  CALLING.— 

1.  Terms. 

(a)  OT. 

( b )  Gospels. 

(c)  Epistles. 

2.  Secular  calling. 

3.  Spiritual  calling. 

(а)  Our  Lord’s  Messianic  vocation. 

(б)  The  Apostolic  calling. 

(c)  Other  calls  to  service. 

(d)  The  Gospel  call  in  Christ’s  own  teaching. 

Literature. 

1.  The  Terms. — (a)  The  OT. — The  substantive 
‘  call  ’  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible.  If  used  of 
an  animal’s  call,  it  tends  to  imply  a  significant 
note — e.g.  a  mother’s  call  to  her  brood  (Bunyan, 
PP  ii.  62) — not  a  mere  emotional  cry.  The  English 
verb  ‘  call  ’  has  for  its  primary  meaning  ‘  to  speak 
loudly .’  In  Hebrew  we  note  the  same  implication 
in  fa;?,  e.g.  Pr  81 ;  but  in  Hebrew  the  word  still 
more  strongly  suggests  articulate  human  speech, 
even  perhaps  in  Ps  1479  (although  the  partridge 
probably  derives  its  name  N~i'p  from  its  calling). 
It  is  indeed  the  technical  word  for  reading  (e.g.  Is 
2912) :  the  Hebrews  read  aloud  and  prayed  aloud. 
Eli  suspected  Hannah  (1  S  l13)  not  because  her  lips 
moved  in  private  prayer— rather  because  in  the 
intensity  and  modesty  of  her  desire  she  prayed 
without  sound.  Loudness  may  express  authority  ; 
or  it  may  be  a  simple  effort  to  attract  notice. 
Anyway,  a  ‘  call,’  Hebrew  or  English,  is  a  loud 
and  definite  communication  from  one  person  to 
another.  Either  language  may  use  the  verb  in¬ 
transitively,  but  always  with  a  sort  of  latent 
transitiveness.  In  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
Kuhto)  is  transitive.  What  is  implied  in  the  other 
languages  is  explicit  in  this  one.  Definiteness 
(and  perhaps  authority)  receives  reinforcement 
when  the  calling  is  by  name.  We  are  probably 
not  to  confuse  this  with  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  ; 
though,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world, 
so  much  power  is  wrapped  up  in  names  that  there 


may  be  a  certain  infiltration  of  that  thought  in 
the  Biblical  usage  of  calling  by  name.  But,  more 
simply,  one’s  name  arrests  one’s  attention,  and 
assures  one  that  the  call  is  addressed  to  him.  In 
Deutero-Isaiah  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  has  a  name 
for  every  star  (Is  4026  [we  need  not  discuss  whether 
the  stars  are  here  conceived  as  alive],  imitated  in 
Ps  1474).  That  signifies  His  power ;  it  is  rather 
His  condescension  that  is  shown  when  He  calls 
the  prophetic  servant,  Israel,  by  name  (Is  431). 
Again,  He  calls  Cyrus  ‘  by  name  ’  to  his  historic 
functions  (Is  453-  4,  cf.  also  Ex  312  [P]).  If  our 
text  is  to  be  trusted,  Jehovah  even  ‘surnames’ 
Cyrus  (Is  454).  It  is  a  mark  of  kindliness  when  a 
servant  is  not  simply  ‘waiter’  or  ‘guard’  to  his 
rich  employer,  but  has  a  name  and  a  recognized 
personality  of  his  own.  (Here  cf.  Ex  3312- 17).  To 
‘surname,’  at  least  in  the  strict  sense,  is  a  still 
stronger  proof  of  friendly  interest ;  surnames  are 
a  token  of  some  new  destiny,  or  else  imply 
knowledge  of  idiosyncrasies.  (Acc.  to  P,  Jehovah 
renames  ‘  Abram  ’  and  ‘  Sarai,’  Gn  175, 15,  while 
Moses  renames  ‘  Hoshea,’  Nu  1316 ;  cf.  also  the 
surnames  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  three  leading 
Apostles,  Mk  316- 77).  It  is  also  in  Deutero-Isaiah 
that  we  find  the  emergence  of  ‘  call  ’  in  a  sort  of 
theological  sense  ;  the  ‘  call  ’  of  Abraham  (512  ‘  I 
called  him  ’). 

Another  important  section  of  the  OT  for  our 
terminology  is  the  ‘  Praise  of  Wisdom,’  Pr  1-9. 
Several  things  are  noticeable  here  ;  the  loud  call 
— Divine  Wisdom  as  a  street  preacher  (81,  cf.  I20) ; 
the  solemn  religious  conception  of  the  call  rejected 
( l24) ;  the  call  as  an  invitation  to  a  feast  (ch.  9). 
This  last  usage  (‘  call  ’  =  ‘  invite  ’),  while  obsolete 
in  modern  English,  is  found  in  its  literal  sense 
both  in  OT  and  NT  of  our  version  ;  e.g.  1  K  l9,  Jn 
22  AV. 

Still  another  group  of  OT  passages  may  seem 
to  require  notice — those  describing  the  ‘  call  ’  of 
various  prophets.  The  term  is  not  so  used  in  OT 
(unless  Is512? — see  above— Abraham  is  a  ‘  prophet’ 
in  Gn  207  [E]).  But  there  is  a  passage  which  would 
lend  itself  excellently  to  this  interpretation — the 
tale  of  the  call  of  the  young  Samuel,  where  we 
have  three  interesting  parallel  usages:  Jehovah 
‘  called  to  Samuel  ’  (1  S  34  literally),  ‘  called  Samuel’ 
(v.8),  ‘called  .  .  .  Samuel,  Samuel’  (v.10). 

There  are  therefore  several  usages  of  the  word 
‘to  call’  in  OT  which  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
as  we  approach  the  Gospels.  It  means  command, 
or  it  means  invitation.  It  means  a  summons  to 
special  function,  or  it  means  (along  with  that)  a 
peculiar  mark  of  gracious  condescension. 

(b)  In  the  Gospels,  the  verb  may  occur  in  the 
literal  sense  (Mt  208).  But  in  general  a  compound 
form  is  preferred  for  such  sense  ;  e.g.  when  J esus 
calls  (irpo<TKa\e<Tap.evos)  His  disciples  near  Him  for  a 
short  talk  (Mk  1042).  We  have  the  simple  form  in 
one  important  passage  when  James  ana  John  are 
‘called’  (Mk  l20  ||  Mt  421  iKoKarev),  though  the 
compound  (Trpoo-Kaheirai)  is  found  in  Mark’s  record 
of  the  selection  of  the  Twelve  (313),  while  in  the 
parallel  in  Luke  (613)  irpoaeepwvritrev  is  employed. 
It  might  be  argued  that,  even  here,  the  mere  word 
‘ called ’  means  no  more  than  ‘called  to  Himself.’ 
Still,  in  view  of  OT  antecedents,  that  is  question¬ 
able.  Anyway,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  ‘  calls  ’ 
were  commands  and  invitations,  to  ‘  leave  all  ’ 
(Mk  1028)  and  follow  Jesus — to  take  up  solemn 
functions  in  His  service.  When  compounds  of 
Kahtoi  are  used,  or  when  <pojvtoi  is  used,  we  need  not 
suspect  deep  religious  or  theological  significance  in 
the  word.  Yet  here  again  the  fact  has  to  be  dealt 
with.  Jesus  may  simply  ‘call  to’  (tpuveiv)  Barti- 
mseus  (Mk  1049) ;  but  the  result  of  the  conversation 
(and  miracle)  is  that  he  who  had  been  blind  ‘  fol¬ 
lows  Jesus  in  the  way’  (1052).  In  two  other 
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passages  the  group  of  meanings  associated  with 
Pr  1-9— privilege  rather  than  authority;  invita¬ 
tion,  rather  than  command — come  to  the  front : 
‘  I  came  not  to  call  (ica.\ta at)  the  righteous,  but 
sinners’  (Mk  ‘217,  Mt  913 ;  Lk  532  adds  ‘to  repent¬ 
ance’),  and  ‘many  are  called  (kX^toi),  but  few 
chosen’  (Mt  2‘214 ;  in  2016  these  words  are  rightly 
dropped  by  RV  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
text). 

(c)  Though  our  concern  is  with  the  Gospels,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  consult  the  Epistles  for  the  light 
they  may  throw  on  Gospel  usage.  They  give  us  a 
cognate  substantive;  not  ‘call’  but  ‘calling.’ 
‘  Call  ’  as  a  substantive  occurs  in  English  much 
earlier  than  our  AV,  but  presumably  the  purely 
physical  idea — the  audible  call — was  too  strongly 
marked  in  it  to  allow  of  its  standing  for  God's 
address  to  the  conscience.  ‘  Calling,’  which  was 
preferred,  reproduces  the  form  of  the  Greek  sub¬ 
stantive  k\t)<tis.  This  term  is  mainly  Pauline  ( e.g . 
1  Co  l26),  though  it  extends  into  Hebrews  (31)  and 
(at  least  so  far  as  the  verb  is  concerned)  into  1  Peter 
( 1 15  221).  As  moulded  by  St.  Paul,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ‘call’  is  primarily  one  to  salvation 
(Ro  828'30),  though  it  may  also  signify  special 
(Apostolic)  function  (Ro  l1).  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  preserves  the  same  twofold  reference. 
All  believers  ‘partake  of  a  heavenly  calling’  (31), 
but  none  may  take  high  honour  or  office  upon 
himself  except  when  ‘  called  ’  by  God  thereto 
(54).  Later  in  the  history  of  English  speech,  the 
physical  implications  of  the  noun  ‘  call  ’  having 
been  in  some  measure  rubbed  off,  it  came  into 
religious  use,  so  as  generally  to  displace  ‘calling.’ 
We  say  the  ‘call’  not  ‘calling’  of  Abraham ;  but  if 
Scripture  had  used  a  substantive,  ‘  calling  ’  would 
have  been  installed  by  our  translators  in  this 
phrase.  The  NT  ‘calling’  is  a  single  definite  act 
in  the  past,  whether  personal  conversion  [sometimes 
acceptance  of  Divinely  imposed  duty]  or  the  historic 
mission  of  Christ.  He  who  ‘  called  ’  us  is  holy 
(1  P  l15).  In  our  modern  use  of  ‘calling,’  some¬ 
thing  seems  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  a  worldly 
calling,  viz.  habitualness.  Ace.  to  Murray’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  1  Co  720  introduced — almost  by  an  accident 
— the  use  of  ‘  calling  ’  for  worldly  rank,  station, 
external  surroundings.  ‘Hence,’  it  adds,  ‘“call¬ 
ing”  came  to  be  applied  to  the  various  means  of 
bread-winning.’  [The  exegesis  of  the  verse  is  dis¬ 
puted,  but  the  view  the  Dictionary  proceeds  on 
seems  to  be  right.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended 
that  ‘  calling  ’  in  1  Co  720  means  exactly  trade  or 
profession.  St.  Paul  would  never  make  it  matter 
of  conscience  that  a  Christian  should  refrain  from 
changing  his  trade].  Both  these  senses — viz.  (1) 
station,  and  (2)  trade — are  often  (unwarrantably, 
the  Dictionary  seems  to  think,  as  far  as  ety¬ 
mology  goes)  regarded  as  Divine  vocations.  This  is 
surely  obscure.  If  1  Co  720  taught  so  little,  can  we 
hold  it  responsible  for  a  twofold  set  of  meanings? 
May  not  professional  ‘calling’  rather  mean,  in  the 
first  instance,  ‘  what  I  am  called  ’ — William  [the] 
Smith,  John  [the]  Tailor  ?  a  still  humbler  etymo¬ 
logy.  However  that  may  be,  the  idea  of  Divine 
vocation  in  daily  concerns  could  not  be  ruled  out 
from  Christian  thought.  Thus  inevitably  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  led  to  formulate  the  idea  of  a 
lifelong  Divine  vocation,  covering  all  externals, 
but  centring  in  the  heart.  It  may  he  repeated 
that  ‘  calling  ’  (the  substantive)  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospels  ;  of  course  the  word  is  not  found  anywhere 
in  the  EV  in  the  sense  of  ‘  trade.’ 

2.  Secular  calling. — It  is  unnecessary  to  pass 
under  review  the  occupations  followed  by  our  Lord 
in  youth  and  by  His  Apostles.  See  artt.  Trades, 
Carpenter,  Fishing,  etc. 

3.  Spiritual  calling. — (a)  Our  Lord  Himself, 
who  calls  all  others,  was  ‘  called  of  God’  (He  54)  to 


the  Messiahship.  It  is  an  irrelevant  sentimentality 
that  dwells  too  much  on  the  ‘carpenter  of  Naza¬ 
reth.’  Jesus  was  full  of  the  consciousness  of  His 
calling,  its  requirements,  its  limitations.  Not  to 
cite  the  Fourth  Gospel — abundant  signs  of  this, 
but  in  the  usual  golden  haze  blurring  all  sharp 
outlines — we  have  Mk  138(?)  217  1045,  Mt  517  1524 
etc.  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  services  of  Ritschl  to 
recent  theology — with  anticipations  in  von  Hof¬ 
mann — that  he  has  made  prominent  the  thought  of 
Christ’s  vocation,  displacing  the  less  worthy  and 
less  ethical  category  of  Christ’s  merit.  In  the 
Gospels  this  vocation  is  expressed  by  the  word 
‘  sent  ’  or  I  ‘  came  ’  (as  above ;  or  ‘  him  that  sent  me,’ 
Jn  434  etc.),  not  by  ‘call.’  If  there  is  any  one 
point  in  our  Lord’s  life  where  it  may  be  held  that 
the  ‘call’  definitely  reached  Him, — where  He 
became  conscious  of  Messiahship,— we  must  seek 
it  at  His  baptism  (Mk  l9"11 ;  three  parallels). 

(b)  In  dealing  with  the  call  addressed  by  Christ 
to  His  disciples,  we  begin  with  the  Apostles. 
Taking  the  different  Gospels  together,  we  seem  to 
recognize  three  stages.  (1)  According  to  St.  John, 
Christ’s  first  disciples  were  Galilseans  who,  like 
Himself,  had  visited  the  Jordan  in  order  to  be 
baptized  by  John  :  Andrew,  John,  Simon  Peter, 
Philip,  Nathanael  (presumably  =  BartholomeM' ; 
see  art.  Bartholomew,  above),  and  presumably 
James  the  brother  of  John  (Jn  l36_5i).  The  only 
one  mentioned  as  called  with  a  ‘  follow  me  ’  is 
Philip  (I48)  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  rather 
an  invitation  to  follow  on  the  journey  to  Galilee 
than  through  life  (and  death).  For  the  rest,  we 
have  acquaintanceships  and  attachments  appa¬ 
rently  forming  themselves — elective  affinities  dis¬ 
played,  rather  than  the  Master’s  will  exercised  ad 
hoc-,  but  the  result,  according  to  St.  John,  is 
the  formation  of  a  small  yet  definite  circle,  who 
are  disciples  (22- 12- 17  etc.  etc.)  of  Jesus  now,  as 
others  are  (and  as  they  themselves  previously  were) 
of  John  the  Baptist.  (2)  The  Synoptists  tell  us  of 
the  call  in  Galilee  (‘Come  ye  after  me,’  Mk  117|| 
Mt  419 ;  ‘  He  called  them,’  Mk  l20 1|  Mt  421)  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  John.  The  first  two  are  called 
with  a  sort  of  pleasantry  ;  they  are  to  be  ‘  fishers 
of  men,’  in  allusion  to  their  former  occupation. 
St.  Luke  has  the  same  narrative  (5’~n)  in  a  more 
picturesque  form  ;  the  borrowing  of  Peter’s  boat, 
in  order  to  teach  from  it  as  a  pulpit ;  payment 
after  sermon  in  the  form  of  a  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  ;  Peter’s  fear  as  a  sinner  at  the  near 
presence  of  the  supernatural ;  the  same  kindly 
bon  mot-,  all  four  fishermen  [?  v.7]  on  the  spot; 
all  four  becoming  disciples.  Here  the  call  (see 
art.  Disciple  below)  involves  leaving  everything 
to  follow  Christ  (Lk  5n,  Mk  1028  cf.  I18-20,  Mt  1927 
cf.  420-22).  Previous  acquaintance  with  these  men 
may  have  induced  Jesus  to  begin  His  teaching 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [an  ‘  undesigned  coinci¬ 
dence’?].  Other  members  of  the  disciple  circle  in 
Galilee  must  have  been  added  one  by  one  ;  some  by 
elective  affinity  !  Not  all  volunteers  might  he  re¬ 
pelled  like  the  scribe  of  Mt  819 1|  Lk  959.  Matthew 
the  publican,  however  (Mt  99,  Lk  527  Levi,  Mk 
214  Levi  the  son  of  Alplueus),  is  called  straight 
from  his  place  of  toll  to  ‘follow,’  and  instantly 
obeys  ;  a  memorable  incident.  (3)  The  final  ‘  call  ’ 
in  this  series  appears  when  Jesus  ‘calls  to  him 
whom  he  himself  will,’  and  ‘  appoints  twelve,  that 
they  may  be  with  him,  and  that  he  may  send  them 
forth  to  preach  and  .  .  .  cast  out  devils’  (Mk  313 
etc.  ;  so  too,  though  less  clearly,  Lk  613 ;  not  in 
Mt.  ;  101  ‘his  twelve  disciples,’  v.2  ‘the  twelve 
apostles’).  (4)  Or,  if  there  is  another  stage  still, 
it  is  marked  when  they  are  ‘  sent  out  ’  for  the  first 
time  (Mt  106,  Mk  67,  Lk  9l),  or  when  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  the  name  ‘apostles’  (see  art. 
Apostle)  is  attached  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  case 
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of  at  least  twelve  men,  the  call  has  issued  in  a 
very  definite  calling ;  permanent,  and  in  a  sense 
official. 

(c)  Another  group  possesses  a  varied  interest. 
It  includes  volunteers  ;  it  relates  ‘calls’  to  service 
addressed  to  those  who  were  not  destined  to  be 
Apostles  •  it  offers  examples  of  the  call  rejected. 
There  are  four  cases ;  the  rich  young  ruler  (Mk 
1017  etc.  and  parallels),  and  a  group  of  three  found 
together  (Lk  957"6-;  partial  parallel  Mt  819-22).  The 
scribe  (see  Mt.)  who  volunteers  means,  or  professes 
to  mean,  discipleship  in  the  intenser  sense.  He  will 
follow  ‘  wherever  the  Master  goes  ’ ;  he  will  ‘  leave 
all,’  like  the  Twelve  ;  the  stumbling-block  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which  was  too  much  for  the  young  ruler, 
is  no  stumbling-block  to  him.  This  volunteer 
meets  not  with  welcome  but  rebuff ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  an  end  of  his  gospel  service. 
Again,  the  man  whose  father  is  just  dead — that 
seems  the  inexorable  sense  of  the  words — is  needed 
immediately  as  a  herald  of  the  ‘  kingdom  of  God  ’ 
(so  Luke).  And  the  other  volunteer,  who,  with 
less  urgency  (so  far  as  we  are  told)  is  anxious 
‘  first  ’  to  bid  farewell  to  his  home  circle,  is  ‘  look¬ 
ing  back  ’  from  the  plough.  St.  Luke  seems  well 
justified  in  making  these  narratives  introduce  a 
wider  mission  (that  of  the  ‘Seventy’).  And  here 
we  get  important  light  on  the  demand  that  the 
rich  young  ruler  should  give  away  his  property. 
This  may  have  seemed  to  our  Lord’s  discernment 
necessary  for  the  man’s  own  safety — does  not  the 
sequel  point  in  that  direction?  But,  even  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that,  though  a  Christian  might  be  a 
man  of  means  (see  below),  a  wandering  preacher 
could  hardly  be.  These  were  calls  to  service,  which 
met,  temporarily  or  finally,  with  tragic  refusal. 
Whatever  else  the  refusal  may  have  implied  is 
God’s  secret. 

(d)  So  far  we  have  dealt  chiefly  with  authority  ; 
when  we  consider  the  few  cases  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  call  is  generalized — ‘  not  the  righteous 
hut  sinners  ’  (Mk  2”  ||  Mt  913 1|  Lk  532) ;  ‘  many  called, 
few  chosen  ’  (Mt  2214) — invitation  comes  to  the 
front.  The  parable  depicting  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  a  feast  (Mt  222ff-,  Lk  141™-),  while,  of  course,  a 
parable  and  not  to  he  pressed  too  far,  emphasizes 
this.  Its  language  recalls  Pr  9.  And  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  well-known  lovely  ‘  gospel 
invitation  ’  (Mt  ll28-30)  strongly  suggests  Divine 
Wisdom  speaking.  More  questionable  is  the  idea 
started  by  Bruce  in  the  Expos.  Gk.  Test,  that  Jesus 
literally  invited  outcasts  to  a  free  meal  at  a  public 
hall  in  the  name  of  Levi  (Matthew) — a  sort  of 
Free  Breakfast  or  Midnight  Supper.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  earliest  form  of  the  general  call  is 
pure  authority  ;  ‘Kepent’  (Mt  417,  Mk  l15). 

In  all  these  cases,  language  itself  helps  us  to 
vindicate  the  great  truth,  that  the  call  of  Christ 
is  not  merely  a  call  to  some  external  form  of 
service  under  rapidly  vanishing  conditions,  but  a 
call  addressed  to  heart  and  conscience ;  in  other 
words,  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  religion. 
Of  course,  this  truth  becomes  clearer  in  the  Epistles, 
or  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  than  in  the  earlier  and 
less  reflective  Gospels ;  but,  in  regard  to  our 
‘  calling,’ as  in  all  respects,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself  traces  the  plain  outlines  within  which 
His  Apostles  afterwards  work.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  note  here  a  difference  at  least  in  language 
between  Christ  and  St.  Paul.  To  the  latter,  the 
‘  called  ’  are  eo  ipso  the  ‘  elect  ’  or  ‘  predestinated  ’ 
(Bo  8s9- 30  ■ 33 ) ;  to  Christ,  ‘calling’  (inviting)  comes 
first  (Mt  2214),  and  selection  follows  ;  ‘  after  trial,’  as 
it  has  been  expressed.  ( )ur  Lord’s  words,  therefore, 
mark  our  Christian  calling  as  a  calling  to  service  and 
as  a  probation.  Though  we  are  admitted  to  His 
friendship  and  love,  all  is  not  assured.  According 
to  His  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  one  ‘given’ 
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to  Christ  may  ‘  perish  ’  (Jn  1 712).  The  ‘unfruit¬ 
ful  ’  branch  is  ‘  taken  away,’  ‘  east  forth,’  ‘  burned  ’ 
(Jn  15-- 4i).  All  must  stand  before  His  judgment- 
seat  ;  a  thought  which  the  parables  spoken  in  view 
of  separation,  parables  addressed  to  His  own,  parti¬ 
cularly  emphasize  (Mt  25  ;  some  parallels).  All 
must  ‘  take  up  the  cross  ’  and  ‘  follow  Christ  ’  to 
the  uttermost  (Mk  834  etc.  etc.).  The  last  com¬ 
mand  addressed  to  a  friend  by  Christ,  like  the 
first,  is  ‘  follow  me  ’  (Jn  2119- 22 ). 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Jesus’ 
call  did  not  imply  a  sort  of  fanaticism  based  on  a 
mistaken  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the  world. 
This  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  purely  eschato¬ 
logical  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (see  art.  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  below)  in  the  Gospels,  as  taught  by 
Bousset,  J.  Weiss,  and  others.  If  the  imputation 
of  fanaticism  were  historically  warranted,  all 
Christians  must  have  been  required  to  live  in  a 
fashion  possible  only  to  the  first  few  ;  the  call  to 
repent  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  call  to 
share  the  Master’s  wandering  life  ;  our  ‘  high 
calling’  (Ph  314),  as  declared  by  Christ,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinged  with  delusion.  It  is  enough  to 
point  in  reply  to  women  friends  of  Jesus ;  to  homes 
whose  hospitality  He  consented  to  share  ;  to  a  con¬ 
vert  under  exceptional  circumstances  not  called 
nor  even  permitted  to  be  with  Christ,  but  sent 
home  to  be  a  witness  there  (Mk  519 1|  Lk  839).  The 
grain  of  truth  in  this  heap  of  error  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  above.  Our  Christian  calling  is  not  merely 
to  salvation,  it  is  to  service.  One  may  add,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Master’s  own  teaching  are 
likely  to  reveal  lessons  of  severity  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience  which  have  been  neglected  in  the 
past — to  the  great  loss  of  both  Church  and  world. 

Literature. — See  further,  for  (a),  the  present  writer’s  Christ 
and  the  Jewish  Law  ;  A.  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconcilia¬ 
tion,  vol.  iii.  (translation)  p.  445 ;  baldensperger,  Selbstbe- 
wusstsein  Jesu,  1888  [2nd  ed.  1892,  3rd  ed.  with  altered  title  in 
progress]  ;  artt.  by  present  writer  on  ‘  Dawn  of  Messianic  Self- 
consciousness’  in  Expos.  Times ,  1905  ;  a  different  view,  Forrest's 
Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  1897,  p.  93  ff.  For  (b)  see 
Iiruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve  ;  Latham,  Pastor  Pastoruni ; 
for  (c)  and  (rf)  compare  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  6,  ‘Christ’s  Winnowing 
Fan  ’  [characteristically  dwelling  rather  on  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  Divine  message]  ;  also  Bruce’s  treatment  of  Mt  9»->3  and 
parallels  [notes  on  all  three  should  be  read  in  Expos.  Or.  Testa¬ 
ment],  The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  article  refers  to  dis¬ 
cussions  begun  by  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche 
Gottes,  1892;  Bousset,  Jesu  Predint  in  ihretn  Gegensatz  zum 
Judentum,  1892  ;  cf.  also  especially  J.  Weiss,  Die  Nachfolqe 
Christi  und  die  Predigt  der  Gegenwart,  1895  ;  good  reply  in 
Harnack’s  Wesen  des  Ghristenthums,  1900  (translation,  ‘  What 
is  Christianity  ?’) ;  interesting  reference  to  such  views  and  to 
later  developments  in  Lewis  Muirhead's  Bruce  Lecture  on  1  The 
Eschatology  of  Jesus,’  1903. 

Robert  Mackintosh. 

CALVARY.— See  Golgotha. 

CAMEL,  CAMEL’S  HAIR.  — The  camel  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  of  all  animals  in  the  East. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  camels — the  Turkish  or 
Bactrian  camel  and  the  dromedary.  The  first  is 
larger,  has  a  double  hump,  and  is  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  greater  burdens  ;  the  latter  is  swifter,  has 
a  single  hump,  and  is  far  less  affected  by  extreme 
heat.  The  camel  has  been  domesticated  from 
time  immemorial ;  it  is  now  at  least  nowhere 
found  in  its  aboriginal  wild  state,  and  nature  has 
adapted  it  to  its  specific  environment.  Its  nostrils 
are  close  and  flat,  to  exclude  the  dust  of  the 
desert ;  its  feet  are  heavily  padded,  and  its  an¬ 
atomy  shows  provision  for  the  enduring  of  great 
privation.  It  mocks  hunger  and  thirst  alike ;  it 
can  go  without  water  from  sixteen  to  forty  days. 

The  camel  forms  the  staple  wealth  of  the  Arab 
of  the  desert,  who  utilizes  every  part  of  the  animal, 
even  to  the  dung,  which  is  used  as  fuel.  Its  flesh 
was  forbidden  to  the  Jew  (Lv  ll4,  Dt  147).  Its 
milk  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  on  fermentation 
becomes  an  intoxicant.  A  thick  mat  of  fine  hair 
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protects  the  animal  against  the  extremes  alike  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  camel  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
Gospels,  on  two  occasions  as  a  synonym  for  size 
or  bnlkiness ;  Mt  1924  (  =  Mk  1025,  Lk  1825),  ‘It 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle’s  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  ’ ;  and  2324  ‘  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain 
out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.’  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  two  attempts  have  been 
made  to  evade  the  Oriental  hyperbole,  firstly,  by 
reading  ko./xl\os,  ‘a  rope,’  for  Kap.y\os  ;  and,  again, 
by  explaining  the  ‘  eye  of  the  needle  ’  as  the 
small  door  for  foot-passengers  which  is  generally 
made  in  the  frame  of  the  large  entrance-door  of 
an  Eastern  house.  The  expression  ‘eye  of  the 
needle,’  however,  is  only  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  words  denoting  a  ‘  hole.’  The  eye  of 
a  needle  stands  for  something  narrow  and  hard  to 
pass,  as  in  the  Egyptian  proverb,  ‘  Straiter  than 
the  eye  of  a  needle’  (Burckharclt,  396).  A  similar 
proverb  is  given  by  Ereytag  (ii.  p.  19),  ‘Narrower 
than  the  shadow  of  a  lance  and  than  the  hole  of  a 
needle.’  And  in  the  Koran  we  have  (vii.  38),  ‘  As 
for  those  who  declare  our  signs  to  be  lies,  and  who 
scorn  them,  the  doors  of  heaven  will  not  be  open 
to  them,  nor  will  they  enter  Paradise,  until  a 
camel  shall  penetrate  into  the  eye  of  a  needle  ’ — 
that  is,  never. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  passages  above,  the 
camel  is  contrasted  with  the  gnat,  ‘Ye  blind 
guides,  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  drink  down 
a  camel.’  The  gnat  stands  for  an  emblem  of 
smallness  in  the  Koran  (ii.  24,  ‘  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  strike  a  proverb  out  of  a  gnat  ’).  In 
Arabic  the  elephant  rather  than  the  camel  is 
chosen  to  designate  hugeness,  as  in  the  song  of 
Kaab  ibn  Zuheir — - 

‘  If  there  stood  in  the  place  which  I  stand  in  an  elephant, 
Hearing  and  seeing  what  I  see  and  hear, 

His  shoulder  muscles  with  dread  would  be  twitching  * ; 

and  the  camel  is  an  emblem  of  patience  and  silent 
endurance,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  ‘  the  father  of 
Job.’  The  elephant  must  have  been  a  not  un¬ 
familiar  object  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century, 
but  would  naturally  be  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  Hellenism  and  idolatry. 

Camel’s  hair  or  wool,  as  it  is  called,  is  woven  by 
the  Arabs  into  tent-covers,  and  also  into  rough 
outer  garments  for  the  peasantry.  In  Israel  this 
coarse  mantle  was  the  badge  of  the  prophet  (Zee 
134  ‘The  prophets  shall  be  ashamed  each  one  of 
his  vision,  when  he  prophesieth  ;  and  they  will  no 
more  wear  a  hairy  garment  in  order  to  deceive’) ; 
and  in  2  K  l8  Elijah  is  described  as  being  an 
‘  owner  of  hair  ’  (fry  Sya,  that  is,  wearing  this 
garment  of  the  prophets;  AV,  ‘an  hairy  man’), 
and  girt  with  leather.  As  the  successor  of  Elijah 
and  of  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist  adopted  the 
same  dress  (Mt  34,  Mk  l6).  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Oriental  mystic  or  stifi  is  so  named 
from  his  dress  of  wool  (svf) ;  cf.  Rev  11s. 

T.  H.  Weir  and  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

CANA  (Kava  tt)s  FaXiXaias)  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  the  scene  of 
our  Lord’s  first  miracle  (Jn  21-11);  the  place  to 
which  ‘  a  certain  king’s  officer  (/ ScurtAuoSs ),  whose  son 
was  sick  at  Capernaum,’  came  to  find  Jesus  (I46) ; 
and  the  native  place  of  the  disciple  Nathanael 
(212).  After  the  miracle,  Jesus  ‘went  down’ 
(kclt^t))  to  Capernaum  ;  and  the  king’s  officer  be¬ 
sought  him  to  ‘come  down’  (Karapy)  to  heal  his 
son.  Those  references  place  Cana  of  Galilee  on 
higher  ground  than  Capernaum.  There  is  no 
other  direct  evidence  as  to  its  position. 

Josephus  states  ( Vita,  16)  that  he  resided  for  a 
time  ‘in  a  village  of  Galilee  which  is  named  Cana.’ 
From  this  village  he  made  a  descent  during  the 


night  upon  Tiberias  (17).  Later  (41)  he  speaks  of 
residing  in  the  great  plain,  the  name  of  which 
was  Asochis.  If  these  residences  are  one  and  the 
same  place,  the  Cana  of  Josephus  may  well  be 
Khirbct  Kdna  or  Kdnat  cl-Jelil,  on  the  N.  slopes 
of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  and  about  8  miles  N.  of 
Nazareth.  This,  however,  would  not  decide  the 
site  of  St.  John’s  Cana.  [The  Kara  of  Ant.  XV.  v.  1 
should  be,  according  to  BJ  I.  xix.  1,  Kcu'aPd]. 

Etymology  and  tradition  are  divided  between 
the  above  mentioned  site  on  the  plain  of  Buttauf 
and  Kefr  Kennd,  a  hamlet  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  lake,  and  about  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Nazareth, 
where  there  is  a  tine  spring.  Etymology  certainly 
favours  Khirbet  Kdna,  the  doubling  of  the  medial 
‘  nun  ’  being  against  Kefr  Kennd.  Tradition  is 
indecisive.  The  references  in  Placentinus  (I tin.  4), 
Phocas,  John  of  |Wiirzburg,  Quaresmius  (Eluci- 
dationes,  ii.  852  f.),  etc.,  favour  Kefr  Kennd,  where 
the  monks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  have 
considerable  ecclesiastical  properties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  notices  of  Theodosius  (A.D.  530), 
Saewulf,  Brocardus,  Fetellus,  Marinus  Sanutus 
(p.  253),  and  others,  suit  the  northern  site. 

In  later  times,  Robinson  ( BRP 2  ii.  348  f. ,  iii.  108) 
supports  the  claims  of  Khirbet  Kdna,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Ritter,  Thomson,  Ewald,  Socin,  Keim, 
and  others.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  s.v. 
Kara)  identify  Cana  with  Kanah*  in  Asher  (Jos 
1928).  This  could  not  be  Kefr  Kennd,  which  is  not 
in  Asher,  but  might  be  Khirbet  Kdna  ( Encyc . 
Bibl.  i.  638).  Other  recent  writers  contend  for 
Kefr  Kennd,  among  whom  are  Guerin,  de  Saulcy, 
Porter,  Tristram,  etc.  The  balance  of  evidence  is 
perhaps  on  the  side  of  the  northern  site  (Hastings’ 
DB  i.  346b).  Conder  ( PEF  Mem.  i.  288)  suggests 
as  a  possible  site  a  spot  nearer  to  Nazareth  than 
Kefr  Kennd,  called  'Ain  Kdna,  and  not  far  from 
Reineli.  Dr.  Sanday  appears  to  support  this,  and 
claims  Guthe  as  agreeing  ( Sacred  Sites,  24  n.). 

Literature.  —  Hastings’  DB  i.  346 ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  637 ; 
Robinson,  BRP -  ii.  348  f.,  iii.  108;  Conder,  PEF  Mem.  i.  288; 
Stanley,  SP  368  ;  Guerin,  GaliUe,  i.  175  ff.  ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  425  f.  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  455  ;  Socin,  Pal.  358,  367  ; 
Murray,  Pal.  366;  Buhl,  GAP  219  f.  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  180 n.  ; 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazar  a,  iv.  116n.  ;  Ritter,  Comp.  Geogr.  iv. 

378  f.  A.  W.  Cooke. 

CANAANITE.— See  Canantean. 

CANAANITISH.— The  RV  rendering  of  Xavavaia 
(AV  ‘  of  Canaan  ’)  in  Mt  1522  (only  here  in  NT). 
The  word  is  used  to  describe  the  woman  who 
came  out  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  desiring 
to  have  her  daughter  healed  who  was  grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil.  St.  Mark  (726)  calls  her  a 
Greek  (EXXyvLs),  a  Syro-phcenician  (Xvpo<poiviKia<ra)  by 
race.  A  Canaanite,  signifying  properly  ‘  dweller 
in  the  lowland,’  is  used  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
meaning  in  the  OT,  Canaan  being  a  name  applied 
either  to  the  strip  of  seacoast  from  Gaza  to  Sidon, 
or,  more  loosely,  to  the  whole  possession  of  Israel, 
or  that  part  which  lay  west  of  Jordan  (Gn  1019; 
cf.  Jos  51,  Nu  1329,  Gn  ll31).  The  LXX  renders 
Canaanite  (’!SU3)  indifferently  by  <botVi£  and  Xavav- 
aios  (Ex  615,  Jos  51,  Nu  1329-  (30>,  Jg  l39'33,  while  in 
Ex  1635  and  Jos  512  we  find  tr.  by  /repos  tt)s 

tyoivlicys  and  x“Pa  T“*'  QolvIkoiv.  These  coast  in¬ 
habitants  being  the  great  traders  of  the  old  world, 
‘  Canaanite  ’  or  ‘  Phoenician  ’  was  often  used  simply 
to  mean  ‘a  merchant’  (Is  238  [LXX  Ipiropot],  and 
cf.  Hos  127,  Zeph  l11). 

The  woman  who  came  to  our  Lord  was  a 
‘Canaanite’  in  the  sense  that  she  belonged  to 
the  stock  of  the  old  Phoenicians  of  Syria  termed 
‘  Syro-phoenician  ’  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  Africa.  These  were  heathen,  and  between  them 

*  This  Kanah  is  probably  the  modern  village  of  Kana,  7  miles 
S.E.  of  Tyre  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2652  ;  Hastings’  DB  ii.  831). 
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and  the  Jews  existed  the  bitterest  hostility  ;  see 
Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  13  (who  mentions  the  Phoenicians, 
especially  of  Tyre,  with  the  Egyptians  as  bearing 
the  greatest  ill-will  towards  the  Jews).  This  fact 
makes  instructive  a  comparison  between  our  Lord’s 
treatment  of  this  woman  and  His  dealing  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  ;  cf.  emiecially  Jn  4°  with  Mt 
1526.  The  Clementines  (Horn.  ii.  19,  iii.  73)  men¬ 
tion  her  by  the  name  of  Justa,  and  maintain  that 
the  Lord  first  won  her  from  heathendom,  and  after 
that  was  able  to  heal  her  daughter,  whose  name  is 
given  as  Bernice.* 

Literature. — The  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  esp.  Swete 
on  Mk  72® ;  the  articles  in  Hastings’  DB  and  the  Encyc.  Bibl.; 
Trench,  Miracles ,  ad  loc.;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah ,  ii.  37  ff. ;  Expos.  Times ,  iv.  [1892]  p.  80  ff.  ;  W. 
Archer  Butler,  Serm.  i.  155  ff.  ;  Lynch,  Serin,  to  my  Curates , 
p.  317  ff.  ;  Ker,  Serm.f  2nd  ser.  p.  200  ff. ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospelt 

p.  154  ff.  J.  B.  Bristow. 

CANAN/EAN.— ‘  Cananrean’  (RV,  following  the 
reading  Kavavaios  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  WH,  and  modern  scholars  gener¬ 
ally)  or  Canaanite  (AV,  following  the  TR  reading 
Kavavlrm)  is  a  description  applied  by  St.  Matthew 
( 104)  and  St.  Mark  (318)  in  their  lists  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  second  of  the  two  Apostolic  Simons, 
who  is  thus  distinguished  from  Simon  Peter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ‘Canaanite,’  which 
means  an  inhabitant  ^f  Canaan,  is  a  false  render¬ 
ing.  The  Gr.  for  Canaan  is  Xavaav  (Ac  7U  1319), 
and  for  Canaanite,  Xaramlos  (Mt  1522)  not  Kavavirtfs. 
Transliterating  the  Kavavlr-qs  of  the  TR,  the  AV 
should  have  spelled  the  word  ‘Cananite,’  as  indeed 
was  done  in  the  Geneva  Version,  and  in  some  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  AV,  though  not  in  that  of  1611.  But 
it  is  practically  certain  that  Kavavaios  (which  in 
the  text  of  Mk.  especially  is  very  strongly  sup¬ 
ported,  e.g.  by  RBCDLA)  is  the  correct  reading. 
The  word  seems  to  be  a  construction  from  the 
plural  form  sump  of  the  late  Heb.  jmp,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Biblical  Nip,  ‘jealous’  (see  Schiirer, 
HJP,  I.  ii.  80  f.  ;  and  note  that  the  noun  .imp, 
which  in  the  Heb.  text  of  the  OT  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  zeal  ’  as  well  as  of  ‘  jealousy,’  is  sometimes 
rendered  in  the  LXX  by  tfr/Xos  [Is  96  2611]).  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  St.  Luke,  on  the  two 
occasions  on  which  he  gives  a  list  of  the  Apostles 
(Lk  615,  Ac  l13),  employs  6  ZtjXwt^s,  instead  of 
6  Kavavaios,  to  describe  Simon — which  seems  to 
show  that  the  two  epithets  are  synonymous. 

Jerome,  who  in  the  Vulg.  adopts  the  form 
‘  Cananreus,’  in  his  Com.  in  Matt,  interprets  it  ‘de 
vico  Chana  Galihete’ ;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  scholars  in  modern  times,  who  have 
taken  the  name  to  be  a  corruption  of  Karaios,  and 
to  mean  ‘a  man  of  Cana,  probably  Cana  in 
Galilee.  This  view,  however,  now  obtains  little 
support,  though  Cheyne  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  2624, 
iv.  col.  4535)  appears  to  favour  it.  Meyer  (Com. 
on  Matt.,  in  loc.),  while  holding  that  the  form  of 
the  word  makes  the  derivation  from  Cana  impos¬ 
sible,  maintains  that  it  is  nevertheless  ‘derived 
from  the  name  of  some  place  or  other  ’ ;  and 
would  explain  its  use  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  from  the 
fact  that  Simon,  as  a  quondam  zealot,  *  bore  the 
surname  'imp,  (T/X^rijs,  a  name  which  was  correctly 
interpreted  by  Luke ;  but,  according  to  another 
tradition,  was  erroneously  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  accordingly  came,  to  be  rendered 
6  Kararcuos.’  This  is  ingenious,  but  seems  need¬ 
lessly  far-fetched.  It  is  quite  arbitrary,  too,  to  say 
that  the  form  Kavavalos  must  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  place.  The  termination  -atos  is  common 
in  the  Grecized  rendering  of  names  of  sects  (e.g. 
bapto-aios,  XaSdovKatoi,  ’Eairalos ;  see  Grimm-Thayer, 

*  Xxvxvx~c(  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Kxrxvlmt,  TR  K xvxtx~oi 
(Mt  104),  which  means  a  Zealot,  and  is  the  designation  of  the 
Apostle  Simon.  See  Can  an.ka.n. 


Lexicon,  s.v.  Ka vavaios).  And  K avavaios  from  sjjsjp 
is  as  natural  as  Qapuratot  from  tcp'!?,  stnt.  emphat. 
of  Aramaic  ptfn?  for  Heb.  D’pn^  (see  Schiirer,  HJP 
ii.  ii.  19).  J.  C.  Lambert. 

CANDLE. — Candles  were  not  much  in  use  in  an 
oil-bearing  country  like  Palestine,  and  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  But  the  word  occurs 
in  the  AV  8  times  as  the  translation  of  Xcyros 
(‘lamp’);  and  XuyWa  (‘ lampstand ’)  is  always  trans¬ 
lated  ‘candlestick.’  [On  the  other  hand,  Xap-rras, 
which  is  generally  translated  by  its  derivative 
‘lamp,’  should  be  rendered  either  ‘torch’  or  ‘lan¬ 
tern’;  for  it  generally  refers  to  a  lamp  which 
could  be  carried  out  of  doors  (Mt  25lff\  Jn  183,  and 
even  Ac  208,  where  the  XapnaSes  Uavai  may  have 
been  torches  that  had  been  brought  in  by  those 
who  had  assembled  by  night),  thus  corresponding 
to  Heb.  tb1?]. 

The  Xcxros  (Heb.  i:,  in,  the  latter  used  only  in  a 
figurative  sense)  was,  as  a  rule,  an  earthenware 
vessel,  like  a  tiny  flat  teapot,  with  a  flaxen  wick 
(Mt  1220)  in  the  spout,  and  supplied  with  oil 
(mostly  from  olives,  but  also  from  sesame,  nuts, 
radishes,  or  fish),  through  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
from  an  d.Tyei'oj' (Mt  254)  or  other  vessel.  It  could 
either  be  carried  about  (Lk  15s)  or  set  on  a  stand 
(Mk  421  etc.).  For  illustrations  of  lamps  see 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  illumi¬ 
nating  sign  of  God’s  presence  in  the  world  is 
human  example  and  personal  witness,  as,  e.g.,  in 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  535).  The 
Christian  life  is  to  be  one  that  lightens  and  kindles 
others  (Mk  42'),  and  points  men  to  the  ‘Father  of 
lights’  (Mt  516).  It  must,  therefore,  first  be  itself 
lit.  That  is  the  key  to  the  difficult  passage  in  Mt 
623f-,  Lk  ll3Jf-  Light  may  be  everywhere,  yet  it  is 
of  no  use  unless  received  by  the  eye,  widen  is  the 
lamp  of  the  body.  Sin  makes  a  man  see  dimly  or 
double,  and  must  be  renounced  with  an  undivided 
mind  if  the  life  is  to  he  illumined  with  Divine  truth 
and  love  (Expos.,  2nd  ser.  i.  [1881]  252  ft'.  ;  cf.  180  ft'., 
372  ft'.). 

But  one  other  important  quality  Christ  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  use  of  the  lamp,  viz.  watchfulness. 
It  was  the  custom  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  in 
the  temple,  to  keep  lamps  burning  through  the 
night  (Pr  3118).  So,  in  view  of  the  subtlety  and 
suddenness  of  temptation  and  trial,  the  disciple 
must  have  his  loins  girded  and  his  lamp  lit  ( Lk 
1235).  The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  with  their 
Xa/jL-jraSes  teaches  a  similar  lesson.  Of  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  it  is  said  that  He  is  Himself  the  lamp  (Xiix^os) 
of  the  Holy  City  (Rev  2123). 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 

CANDLESTICK.— In  RV  of  the  Gospels  this  word 
is  without  exception  correctly  changed  into  ‘  stand,’ 
Xi'Xvia  being  the  stand  which  held  the  little  oil- 
fed  lamp.  It  might  mean  anything  from  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  candelabrum,  generally  of  wood  covered  with 
metal,  to  a  bit  of  stonework  projecting  from  a 
cottage  wall.  It  was  to  the  lampstand  in  lowly 
domestic  use  (cf.  2  K  410)  that  Christ  referred  in 
Mk  421  as  being  necessary  to  complete  the  value 
of  the  lamp  for  those  in  the  house  (Mt  51S)  and 
those  who  enter  it  (Lk  8lu  ll33).  And  the  lesson  is 
that  if  we  have  received  a  truth  or  a  joy  through 
Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  justice  not  to  hide  it  in 
fear  or  selfishness,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  our  Father  God  and  illumining  those 
around  us  (Mt  518).  Practical  illustrations  of  this 
parable  are  found  in  Mk519,2u,  Mt  1027-  32,  Lk  1021 
17,a  (cf.  Lk  156-  9-  32). 

Literature.— Maclaren,  God  of  the  Amen,  p.  292;  Expositor , 
2nd  ser.  i.  [1881]  pp.  ISOff.,  252ff.,  372ff.,  0th  ser.  271  ff. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
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CAPERNAUM.— 

1.  The  name. 

2.  Description  of  the  localities. 

3.  Identification. 

4.  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida. 

5.  References  in  NT. 

6.  History. 

Literature. 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  Capernaum  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  Gospel  story.  It  is 
the  pivot  on  which  hinges  the  determination  of 
the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord’s  active 
ministry.  The  three  places,  Capernaum,  Chorazin, 
and  Bethsaida,  must  all  be  taken  together,  and 
they  must  in  any  case  be  not  far  from  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  This  plain  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
el-Ghuweir  (i.e.  ‘the  little  Ghor’  or  ‘hollow’); 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Chorazin  is  the  modern 
Ker&zeh.  The  present  article  is  written  in  the 
belief  that  Capernaum  is  Tell  Hdm  (which  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  scholars),  and  that  Beth¬ 
saida  was  the  port  (now  called  el-Araj),  on  the 
Lake,  of  Bethsaida  Julias  ( et-Tell ). 

1.  The  Name. — The  correct  form  of  the  name  is 
undoubtedly  Kacpapvaovp.  This  is  found  in  all  the 
oldest  authorities  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  (Evv. 
codd.  opt.  ;  Verss.  antiq.  Latt.  Syrr.  Aigypt.  Goth.; 
Jos.  BJ,  Onomast.  Euseb.  Hieron.).  Tlie  spelling 
Ka.Trepva.oij/ji.  begins  to  appear  in  the  5th  cent.,  but 
after  that  date  rapidly  covered  the  ground.  In 
Josephus  (Vila,  §  72),  mention  is  made  of  a  village 
the  name  of  which  Niese  prints  as  Ke<papvoiK6v,  but 
there  are  many  various  readings,  and  the  text  is 
pretty  certainly  corrupt.  The  exact  relation  of 
the  ancient  name  to  the  modern  does  not  work  out 
very  clearly.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Caphar 
(mod.  Kefr=  ‘  village  ’),  as  a  habitation  of  living 
men,  might  become  Tell  in  the  sense  of  ‘  a  heap  of 
ruins  ’  (strictly  =  ‘  mound,’  but  there  is  no  mound 
on  the  site).  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  regarding  Hum  as  a  contraction  for  ‘  Nahum  ’ ; 
and  some  good  philologists  (Buhl,  op.  cit.  inf.,  cf. 
Socin,  Guthe,  ih.)  prefer  to  regard  Tell  Hum  as  a 
corruption  of  Tenhiim  or  Tanhum,  which  occurs  in 
Jewish  authorities. 

2.  Description  of  the  localities. — The  beautiful 
Plain  of  Gennesaret  is  closed  on  the  north-east  by 
a  spur  of  the  hills  which  slopes  down  gradually  to 
the  Lake.  In  the  hollow  formed  by  this,  on  the 
rising  ground  where  the  caravan-route  begins  to 
ascend  the  ridge,  is  the  ruined  kh&n  of  Khdn 
Minyeh.  On  the  low  ground  beneath,  and  also  on 
the  ridge  above,  there  are  a  few  more  inconspicuous 
remains ;  and  between  the  khdn  and  the  Lake  is 
a  fountain  ('Ain  et-Tin).  Rounding  the  little  pro¬ 
montory,  on  which  is  a  German  hospice,  we  come 
to  a  bay,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  a  group 
of  springs.  One  of  these  is  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  as  ‘  by  far  the  largest  spring  in  Galilee, 
and  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
celebrated  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias’  (Re¬ 
covery,  etc.  ii.  348).  The  waters  of  this  spring 
come  to  the  surface  with  great  force,  and,  after 
being  collected  in  a  strongly-built  reservoir,  they 
were  carried  by  an  aqueduct,  in  part  cut  througn 
the  rock,  round  the  promontory  and  to  the  rear  of 
Khdn  Minyeh ;  from  thence  they  were  used  to 
irrigate  the  plain.  The  modern  name  of  this 
fountain  is  'Ain  et-Tdbigha.  The  ancient  name 
was  ‘Seven  Fountains’  (Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  Vindob. 
p.  138)  or  Heptapegon  (of  which  et-Tdbigha  is  an 
echo).  A  full  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  Roman 
miles  farther,  are  the  ruins  of  Tell  Hiim.  These 
cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  half  a  mile 
in  length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth.  The  houses 
generally  were  built  of  blocks  of  black  basalt.  A 
single  public  building  of  larger  size  (74  ft.  9  in. 
x56  ft.  9  in.)  was  of  white  limestone.  This  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  synagogue. 
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‘  Seen  alone  there  might  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  its 
character,  but  compared  with  the  number  of  ruins  of  the  same 
character  which  have  lately  been  brought  to  notice  in  Galilee, 
there  can  be  none.  Two  of  those  buildings  have  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew  over  their  main  entrances ;  one  in  connexion  with  a 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  other  with  figures  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  all  without  exception  are  constructed  after 
a  fixed  plan,  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  church, 
temple,  or  mosque  in  Palestine’  (Wilson,  Recovery,  etc.  ii.  344). 


Two  Roman  miles  up  the  course  of  a  stream 
which  enterst  he  Lake  just  beyond  Tell  Hum,  are 
ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  Kerdzeh  ;  but  between 
Tell  Hum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  there  are 
no  more  ruins  and  no  special  features.  Across  the 
Jordan  a  little  way  back  from  its  mouth,  is  et-Tell, 
which  is  now  generally  held  to  mark  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  Julias.  This  was  in  ancient  times  con¬ 
nected  by  a  paved  causeway  with  a  cluster  of 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  now  known  as 
el-Araj. 

3.  Identification. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
really  not  very  much  choice.  Chorazin  is  cer¬ 
tainly  Kerdzeh,  and  Bethsaida  Julias,  built  by  the 
tetrarch  Philip,  is  pretty  certainly  et-Tell.  The 
alternatives  for  Capernaum  are  thus  practically  re¬ 
duced  to  Khdn  Minyeh  and  Tell  Hum.  And  the 
broad  presumption  must  be  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
as  Capernaum  was  no  doubt  the  most  important 
place  at  this  end  of  the  Lake,  and  the  ruins  are 
here  far  more  extensive  than  those  at  Khdn 
Minyeh,  as  well  as  demonstrably  ancient.  The 
khdn  at  Khdn  Minyeh  appears  to  have  been  built 
in  the  16th  cent.  (Sepp,  op.  cit.  inf.  p.  165), 
though  the  place  name  first  occurs  in  the  time  of 
Saladin. 

Is  this  broad  presumption  overruled  by  any 
decisive  consideration  ?  A  few  minor  arguments 
have  been  adduced  against  it.  Capernaum  was  a 
place  where  tolls  were  collected  (Mk  214 1|),  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  would  be  more  natural  on  the 
main  caravan  road :  but  a  place  of  the  size  of 
Tell  Hum  must  in  any  case  have  had  its  tolls,  and 
there  was  certainly  a  road  along  the  north  end  of 
the  Lake  leading  to  Bethsaida  Julias  (Guthe).  The 
bay  of  et-fidbigha  is  much  frequented  by  fish,  and 
the  beach  is  suitable  for  mooring  boats.  But  there 
is  little,  if  any,  .trace  of  ruins  that  are  not  quite 
modern.  The  ruins  about  Khdn  Minyeh  are  also 
inconsiderable,  though  further  excavation  is  needed 
to  bring  out  their  real  character. 

The  point  that  seemed  for  a  time  to  outweigh 
all  the  rest  turned  upon  the  position  of  the  fountain. 
Josephus,  who  is  our  earliest  and  best  authority, 
expressly  says  that  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  was 
watered  by  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  (BJ  III.  x.  8). 
The  only  fountain  to  which  this  statemeut  can  apply 
is  that  of  et-Tdbigha.  There  areother  fountains,  but 
none  of  them  could  be  said  in  any  sense  to  irrigate 
the  plain  as  in  ancient  times  this  fountain  certainly 
did.  This  indication  might  seem  prima  facie  to 
support  the  claims  of  Khdn  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
is  a  short  mile  from  this  site,  and  two  short 
(Roman)  miles  from  Tell  Hum.  But  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  these  large  villages  or  towns  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  each  its  ‘  territory.’  Thus 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  ‘territory’  of  Hippos 
('lirirr/vy/,  BJ  III.  iii.  1) ;  and  the  ‘Gerasene’  demoniac 
(in  Mk  51'17  ||)  is  a  case  of  the  same  kind — the 
swine  were  not  feeding  in  the  town  itself  but  in 
its  territory.  In  like  manner  the  fountain  was 
situated  within  the  territory  of  Capernaum,  whether 
it  was  at  Khdn  Minyeh  or  at  Tell  Hum. 

This  leaves  room  for  the  natural  presumption  to 
tell  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum.  And  the  identification 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  pilgrim  Theo¬ 
dosius  (c.  530  A.D.),  coming  from  the  West,  arrived 
at  Heptapegon  before  he  came  to  Capernaum : 
this  he  would  have  done  if  it  were  at  Tell  Hum, 
but  not  if  it  had  been  at  Khdn  Minyeh  (Itin. 
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Micros.  p.  138  ;  cf.  JThSt  v.  44).  Other  indica¬ 
tions,  whether  Biblical  or  derived  from  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  pilgrims,  are  all  indecisive. 

Just  for  a  time  there  was  a  certain  swing  of  the 
lendulum  (which  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
might  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century)  in 
favour  of  Khdn  Minyeh.  But  the  balance  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  pretty  clearly 
on  the  side  of  Tell  Hum.  But  absolutely  decisive 
results  can  only  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  by  thorough 
and  systematic  excavation. 

4.  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida. — The  two  ques¬ 
tions  or  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  a  word  should  be  added  upon  the 
latter.  The  only  Bethsaida  in  these  parts  known 
to  general  history  is  that  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  as  located  at  et-Tell  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  has  often  been  thought  necessary  to 
postulate  a  second  Bethsaida,  which  is  most  com¬ 
monly  placed  at  the  bay  of  et-fdbigha.  The  main 
reasons  for  this  are  two.  (a)  In  Jn  1221,  the  Beth¬ 
saida  of  the  Gospels  is  described  as  ‘  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,’  whereas  Bethsaida  Julias  was,  strictly 
speaking,  in  Gaulanitis  ( BJ II.  ix.  1).  ( b )  The  phrase 
els  to  irlpav  in  Mk  645  seems  to  imply  that  Bethsaida 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake  to  the  scene  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  These  reasons 
are,  however,  insufficient  to  warrant  the  invention 
of  a  second  Bethsaida  so  near  to  the  first,  and 
itself  so  wholly  hypothetical.  In  the  bay  of  et- 
Tdbigha  there  are  no  ruins  to  prove  its  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  (a)  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  ‘  Galilee  ’  was  often  loosely  used  for  the 
country  east  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Lake  (BJ  II.  xx. 
4,  hi.  iii.  1 ;  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1,  6) ;  and  the  geo¬ 
grapher  Ptolemaeus  speaks  of  Bethsaida  Julias  as 
‘in  Galilee,’  just  as  St.  John  does  (Buhl,  GAP 
p.  242).  Political  boundaries  were  so  shifting,  and 
the  adjustments  of  territory  in  these  little  princi¬ 
palities  were  so  constantly  changed,  that  a  loose 
use  of  terms  grew  up,  and  the  more  familiar  names 
were  apt  to  displace  the  less  familiar,  (b)  The 
phrase  els  to  irepav  cannot  be  pressed  ;  it  might  be 
used  of  an  oblique  course  from  any  one  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  to  any  other :  Josephus  ( Vita, 
§  59)  uses  8ieirepaub8r]v  of  taking  ship  from  Tiberias 
to  Tarichese,  which  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Lake,  and  very  little  farther  from  each  other  than 
Bethsaida  from  the  scene  of  the  miracle. 

5.  References  in  the  Gospels. — So  far  as  our  Lord 
had  any  fixed  headquarters  during  His  Gal i  bean 
ministry,  they  were  in  Capernaum.  It  is  called 
His  ‘own  city’.  (I8la  ttoXis)  in  Mt  91.  The  same 
close  connexion  is  implied  by  the  special  reproach 
addressed  to  the  city  in  Mt  ll23  (  =  Lk  1015).  The 
public  ministry,  in  the  more  formal  sense,  was 
opened  here  by  the  call  of  the  four  leading.Apostles 
( AI  k  l16'20)  ;  and  here,  too,  were  the  labours  of  which 
we  have  a  graphic  and  typical  description  on  the 
Sabbath  that  followed  (Mk  121'34||).  We  have  re¬ 
peated  mention  of  a  particular  house  to  which  our 
Lord  resorted,  which  was  probably  St.  Peter’s. 
During  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  He  must 
have  spent  much  time  here,  but  during  the  latter 
part.  His  visits  can  have  been  only  occasional. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  right  in  inferring  from 
the  presence  of  the  ‘centurion’  (Mt  86fn,  Lk  72,n) 
that  Herod  Antipas  had  a  small  garrison  here. 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  this  centurion,  though  a 
Gentile,  had  built  the  synagogue  of  the  place.  Is 
it  too  sanguine  to  believe  that  this  was  the  very 
building  the  remains  of  which  are  still  most  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  ruins  ’  There  appears  to  be 
good  reason  for  the  view  that  they  are  really  the 
remains  of  a  synagogue.  A  comparison  with 
similar  buildings  elsewhere  in  Galilee  brings  out 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  ground  plan,  and 
the  presence  of  religious  emblems  seems  to  render 


this  probable.  The  richness  of  the  architecture 
(cf.  pi.  xvii.  in  the  present  writer’s  Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels )  may  seem  to  suggest  that  the  ruins 
date  from  the  palmy  days  of  Galiltean  Judaism 
(A. D.  140-300),  and  Schiirer  refers  them  to  this 
period.  But  there  is  one  argument  that  perhaps 
points  in  a  different  direction.  There  was  a  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Chorazin  hardly  less  elaborate  than  that 
at  Capernaum,  though  with  its  ornaments  cut  in 
the  black  basalt,  and  not  in  limestone  (Wilson, 
Recovery,  ii.  3,  4,  7).  Now,  we  know  that  when 
Eusebius  wrote  his  Onomastic-on,  the  site  of  Chor¬ 
azin  was  already  ‘deserted’  ( Onomast .,  ed.  Kloster- 
mann,  p.  174).  This  desertion  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  very  recent.  And  it  is  perhaps  after  all  more 
probable  that  elaborate  building  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Galilee  had  a  prince  of  its  own  with 
architectural  ambitions,  who  must  have  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  skilled  artificers  at 
Tiberias.  The  Herods  were  all  builders ;  and  the 
period  of  their  rule  was  probably  that  in  which 
Galilee  enjoyed  the  greatest  material  prosperity. 

6.  Later  history. — From  A.  D.  150  onwards  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  became  a  stronghold 
of  Rabbinical  Judaism.  The  fanaticism  of  this 
district  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer. 
xxx.  11 ;  cf.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity , 
ii.  261)  that  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  no 
one  had  ever  dared  to  erect  a  church  either  at 
Nazareth  or  Capernaum,  or  at  other  places  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  means  that 
there  must  have  been  a  complete  break  in  the 
Christian  tradition  ;  so  that,  when  we  read  later 
that  a  church  was  built  on  the  supposed  site  of 
Peter’s  house,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  guess  had 
any  real  authority  (Itin.  tiieros.  pp.  1 12  f . ,  163, 
197).  Still  Capernaum  was  one  of  the  sacred 
places,  and  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards  it  was 
frequented  by  Christian  pilgrims.  Eusebius  (and 
Jerome  after  him)  mentions  the  place  as  on  the 
Sea  of  Gennesaret,  but  throws  no  further  light 
upon  it  beyond  fixing  its  distance  as  two  Roman 
miles  from  Chorazin  ( Onomast .  pp.  120,  174).  We 
have  seen  that  Theodosius  came  to  it  from  Tiberias 
after  passing  through  Magdala  and  Seven  Foun¬ 
tains  (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  137  f.).  Arculfus  (c.  670  A.  D.) 
did  not  enter  Capernaum,  but  saw  it  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  height  stretching  along  the  Lake,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  it  had  no  wall  ( ib .  p.  273  f. ).  The  nun 
who  tells  the  story  of  St.  Willibald  (c.  723  a.d.) 
makes  him  first  come  to  Capernaum,  then  to  Beth¬ 
saida,  then  to  Corazaim,  ubi  Dominus  dcemoniacos 
curavit,  where  there  is  an  evident  confusion 
between  Chorazin  and  Gerasa  (mod.  Kersa),  the 
scene  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac.  The  same 
blunder  occurs  in  the  anonymous  Life,  so  that 
it  probably  goes  back  to  St.  Willibald  himself 
(see  Tobler,  Descript.  Terr.  Sanct.  pp.  26,  63).  We 
have  seen  that  the  history  of  Khdn  Minyeh,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  belongs  to  the  Saracenic  and 
Turkish  periods.  Saladin  halted  at  al-Munaja  in 
1189,  but  the  building  of  the  khdn  is  referred  by 
Sepp  to  Sinan  Pasha  under  Suleiman  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent  (1496-1566). 

Literature.— The  most  Important  descriptions  and  discus¬ 
sions  are  as  follows Cta  the  side  of  those  who  would  place 
Capernaum  at  Khdn  Minyeh:  Itobinson,  Bill1 2  ii.  403-408,  iii. 
344-360 ;  Sepp,  New  Entdeckurujen  (Miinchen,  1896) ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGIIL  4  p.  456,  and  in  Encyc.  Biblica.  On  the  side  of 
those  who  identify  Capernaum  with  Tell  Hum :  W.  M.  Thomson, 
LB  (ed.  1901)  pp.  350-356,  cf.  also  359  f.  ;  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  (London,  1871),  ii.  375-387 ;  and  a 
solid  phalanx  of  the  most  judicious  German  writers,  e.g.  Furrer 
in  Scnenkel's  Bibel-Lexikon  (1871);  Socin  (in  Baedeker’s  Pal.3 
p.  291  f.);  Schiirer,  GJV3  ii.  445  f.  ;  Guthe,  Kurzes  Bibelwbrter- 
buch,  and  elsewhere  ;  Buhl,  GAP  (1896)  pp.  223-225,  cf.  242. 
The  writer  of  this  article  gave  a  hesitating  adhesion  to  the 
former  view  in  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels  (Oxford,  1903),  but 
retracted  that  opinion  in  JThSt  tor  Oct.  1093,  vol.  v.  pp.  42-48. 
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CAPTAIN. — I.  This  word  is  the  AV  rendering  of 
two  Greek  terms  in  the  Gospels: — (1)  x‘Mapx os> 
properly  ‘  leader  of  a  thousand  ’  (Jn  1812,  RV  ‘  chief 
captain,’  RVm  ‘military  tribune’;  see  also  Mk 

02i  213i- 32-  ^  37  2  224-  26-  27-  28- 29  2310-  15-  17-  18,  19-  22 

247-  22-  23,  Rev  615  1918).  (2)  cTparyybs,  properly 

‘  leader  of  an  army,’  4  general  ’  (Lk  224-  52  ;  see  also 
Ac  41  524-  26). 

1.  xA£apx°s  4S  use,I  ( « )  in  a  vague  general  sense 
of  a  superior  military  officer,  and  ( b )  technically 
as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Roman  prccfectus 
or  tribunus  militum.  The  Roman  garrison  in  the 
citadel  at  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  a  cohort  (ray  pa 
=  NT  aireipa,  ‘  band  ’  (Kadyaro  yap  del  iir’  avrijs  rdypa 
'Vojpalojv,  Jos.  BJ  V.  v.  8])  of  provincial  troops, 
Syrian  Greeks,  and  Samaritans,  whose  command¬ 
ant  would  be  a  civis  Romanies  (Ac  2228),  while  they 
would  be  presented  with  the  Imperial  franchise  on 
their  discharge,  was  reinforced  during  the  Pass- 
over  by  additional  troops  which  wTere  stationed  in 
one  of  the  Temple  buildings  (Mommsen,  Prov.  Rom. 
Emp.,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  186).  The  x‘Yapx0J  is  also  called 
< Ppodpapxos  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  3) ; 
see  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  55.  The  legion  consisting 
normally  of  6000  men,  the  six  tribuni  took  com¬ 
mand  for  two  months  in  turn.  Palestine,  however, 
being  a  Roman  province  of  the  second  rank,  did 
not  possess  a  full  legionary  garrison.  Mommsen 
gives  its  strength,  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  detachment  (ala)  of  cavalry  and  five 
cohorts  of  infantry,  or  about  3000  men. 

2.  (TTparriy os  roO  lepov,  the  commandant  of  the 
Temple  Levites.  Josephus  mentions  the  ‘  captain  ’ 
(oTpaT-qybs)  of  the  Levitical  guard  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  (Ant.  XX.  vi.  2),  and  in  that  of  Trajan 
(BJ  VI.  v.  3).  Possibly  the  officers  (inryptrai)  who 
assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (Jn  18s,  cf.  733-  45) 
belonged  to  this  body.  This  ‘  captain  ’  of  the 
Temple  (2  Mac  34  6  irpoardrys  rod  lepov)  is  mentioned 
in  Jer  201  LXX  as  yyodpevos  and  in  Neh  ll11  as 
airtvavTi  tou  oikov  to0  deov,  ‘  the  ruler  of  the  house 
of  God’  (Vulg.  princeps  domus  Dei  =  nnn  in  trs 
Mishna,  Middoth  i.  §  2).  The  duty  of  this  ‘  captain 
of  the  mount  of  the  Temple’  was  to  keep  order  in 
the  Temple,  visit  the  stations  of  the  guard  during 
the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries  were  duly 
posted  and  alert.  He  and  his  immediate  subal¬ 
terns  are  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  ‘  rulers  ’ 
(dpxopres)  mentioned  in  Ezr  92  and  Neh.  passim 
(arpar^yol  or  dpxovres).  See  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  258. 
The  chief  constable  of  this  priestly  corps  of  Temple 
police  was  naturally  himself  a  Levite. 

Literature. — Josephus,  Ant.  x.  viii.  6,  xv.  xi.  4,  xvin.  iv.  3, 
xx.  vi.  2,  BJ  v.  v.  8,  vi.  v.  3  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  65,  ii.  i.  258  ; 
Hastings’  DB,  article  ‘  Captain.’ 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

II.  Besides  these  two  military  or  semi-military 
uses  of  ‘  captain  ’  in  the  Gospels,  we  have  to  notice 
the  employment  of  the  term  as  a  title  for  Christ 
in  He  210  (AV  and  RYm)  and  122  (RVm).  In  both 
cases  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek  text  is 
apxvyfc,  a  word  which  otherwise  is  found  in  the 
NT  only  in  Ac  315  531  (both  times  in  Acts  applied 
to  Christ,  and  in  each  case  rendered  ‘  Prince,’  with 
4  Author  ’  as  a  marginal  alternative  in  315). 

In  accordance  with  its  derivation  (dpxy  and 
yy topai),  apxyybs  originally  meant  a  leader,  and  so 
naturally  came  to  be  applied  to  a  prince  or  chief. 
From  this  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  further 
meaning  of  a  first  cause  or  author,  which  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  philosophical  writers.  For  the 
4  Captain  ’  of  AV  in  He  210,  RV  substitutes  ‘  author,’ 
giving  ‘  captain  ’  in  the  margin ;  and  in  122  both 
VSS  have  ‘  author,’  though  RV  again  gives  ‘  cap¬ 
tain  ’  as  a  marginal  rendering. 

But  when  Jesus  is  called  dpxy  yds  rrjs  o-ioryplas 
(210),  the  meaning  is  not  merely  that  He  is  the 
Author  of  our  salvation.  The  context  suggests 
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that  the  idea  of  a  leader  going  before  his  saved 
ones  (cf.  620)  ought  to  be  aclhered  to  (see  Davidson, 
Hebreius,  ad  loc.).  Similarly  when  He  is  called  rijs 
TnVrews  apxyybs  ( 122),  the  idea  is  that  of  one  who 
has  led  the  way  along  the  path  of  faith.  In  both 
cases  the  term  ‘  Captain  ’  may  be  unsuitable,  since 
it  is  apt  to  suggest  military  images  which  had  no 
place  in  the  writer’s  mind  ;  but  ‘  leader,’  at  all 
events,  should  be  retained,  since  the  idea  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  not  of  authorship  seems  best  to  express 
his  purpose  (see  Bruce,  Expositor,  3rd  ser.  viii. 
[1888]  p.  451).  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  its  apologetic  and  homiletic  aspects,  Bruce’s 
chapter  on  ‘  The  Captain  of  Salvation  ’  (op.  cit. 
pp.  447-461)  should  be  read  in  whole. 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
s.v. ;  W.  R.  Smith  in  Expos.  2nd  ser.  [1881]  ii.  422 ;  D.  Brown, 
ib.  5th  ser.  [1895]  ii.  434 ff.  See  also  C.  J.  Vaughan,  F.  Rendall, 
and  B.  F.  Westcott  on  He  21° ;  J.  A.  Selbie  in  Hastings’  DB  iv. 
102a  ;  and  F.  H.  Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  129  f. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

CARE  (pdpipva,  fj.epip.vdoj,  pe\oj,  empeXdopai). — The 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  care  has  been  slightly  obscured 
for  English  readers  of  the  NT  by  the  change  in 
meaning  through  which  this  word  and  the  word 
‘thought’  have  passed.  Properly  meaning  trouble 
or  sorrow,  ‘  care  ’  was  from  an  early  period  con¬ 
founded  with  Lat.  cur  a,  and  from  the  idea  of 
attention  thus  obtained  was  held  to  express  the 
particular  trouble  of  the  mind  due  to  over-atten¬ 
tion,  viz.  anxiety  (see  Hastings’  DB  i.  353),  while 
in  modern  language  care,  and  especially  its  com¬ 
pounds  ‘  careful  ’  and  4  carefulness,’  are  often  used 
in  a  sense  which  indicates  no  trouble,  but  the 
well-directed  effort  of  the  mind  in  relation  to 
present  affairs  and  future  prospects.  The  AV 
rendering  ‘  take  no  thought  ’  (Mt  625-  31 • 34)  is  still 
more  misleading.  As  used  by  the  translators,  it 
meant  ‘  distressing  anxiety  ’  (see  Trench  On  the  A  V 
p.  39  ;  Hastings’  DB  iv.  754).  That  the  phrase  py 
p-epip.va.Te  is  not  4  take  no  thought,’  but  ‘  be  not 
anxious  ’  (RV),  seems  clear  by  the  derivation  of 
ptpipva  from  pepi s,  with  its  sense  of  dividing  and, 
as  applied  to  the  mind,  of  distraction ;  and  is 
rendered  certain  by  comparison  with  the  word 
6opv/3dfoj  or  Tvpfidfaj  coupled  with  it  in  Lk  1041,  and 
with  the  expressive  phrase  py  pereioplfeode  used  in 
Lk  1239,  which  expresses  the  metaphor  of  a  ship 
tossed  and  helpless  on  the  waves  (see  Cox  in  Ex¬ 
positor,  1st  ser.  i.  [1875]  p.  249). 

The  warning  of  Jesus  against  care  is  therefore 
in  no  sense  applicable  to  reasonable  forethought 
(irpbvoia).  Man  cannot  live  his  life  like  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  without  a  sense  of  the  present 
necessity  and  the  impending  future.  He  can  and 
must  think,  plan,  and  toil.  The  forethought  and 
work  necessary  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for 
himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  are  part 
of  the  Divine  discipline  of  character.  A  careless 
life  would  be  essentially  a  godless  life.  But 
Christ’s  reproofs  are  directed  against  all  feverish¬ 
ness  and  distraction  of  mind.  Whatever  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  distress — how  food  is  to  be 
obtained  (Mt  6®- 28,  Lk  1223- 24)  or  clothing  (Mt  628"30, 
Lk  1227-  2S),  how  the  unknown  future  is  to  be  met 
(Mt  6s4)  though  there  seems  no  obvious  source  of 
supply  (Mt  109 ;  cf.  Mk  68,  Lk  93  10s- 4),  though  the 
duties  of  life  press  hardly  (Lk  1041),  and  though 
there  is  impending  and  certain  peril  (Mt  1019  1211), 
He  says,  ‘Be  not  anxious.’ 

The  argument  of  Jesus  against  care  is  clothed 
in  language  of  rare  geniality  and  felicitous¬ 
ness.  ‘  Which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature  ’  [rather,  ‘  a  span  to  his  age  ’]  ? 
Worry  does  not  help  forward  the  great  designs  of 
life.  It  cannot  even  accomplish  4  that  which  is 
least.’  It  may  take  a  span  from  one’s  age  ;  it 
cannot  prolong  life.  It  is  futile,  and  it  is  needless 
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as  well.  Nature  reads  to  man  the  lesson  of  trust. 
The  wild  flowers,  though  their  life  is  so  brief,  are 
decked  with  loveliness  by  the  great  God.  God 
takes  care  for  the  flowers.  And  He  is  your 
Heavenly  Father.  The  argument  is  a  minori  ad 
majus.  God’s  care  for  the  flowers  is  a  constant 
rebuke  of  His  children’s  feverish  anxiety  concern¬ 
ing  their  own  wants.  The  Providence,  unforget- 
ful  of  ‘  that  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,’  is,  in  relation  to  His  children,  an 
all-wise  and  all-loving  Fatherhood. 

But  the  geniality  of  the  argument  does  not 
disguise  the  seriousness  with  which  Jesus  regarded 
care.  The  context  of  the  locus  classicus  (Mt  625'34, 
Lk  1222'34)  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  Evangelists. 
St.  Matthew  attaches  the  warning  against  care  to 
the  saying,  ‘  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  .  .  . 
ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.’  In  Lk.  it 
follows  as  a  deduction  from  the  parable  spoken 
against  covetousness  and  the  closing  saying,  ‘  So 
is  every  one  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself, 
and  is  not  rich  toward  God.’  There  is  no  need  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  two 
accounts,  for  the  moral  context  of  both  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same.  Care  arises  from  a  division  at  the 
very  centre  of  life,  an  attempt  to  serve  both  God 
and  mammon,  to  ‘  worship  the  Lord  and  serve 
other  gods,’  or  it  arises  from  the  radically  false 
idea  that  ‘  a  man’s  life  consisteth  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.’  Such  a  false 
estimate  of  values,  involving  the  desire  for  and  the 
pursuit  of  material  goods  for  their  own  sake,  in¬ 
evitably  produces  the  fever  and  distraction  of  mind 
called  care,  and  it  is  the  moral  condition  out  of 
which  it  arises,  as  well  as  the  consequences  which 
it  engenders,  that  makes  it  so'  serious  a  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  Christ.  ‘  The  cares  of  this  life  ’  are 
part  of  the  hostile  influences  which  choke  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  bringeth  forth  no 
fruit  to  perfection  (Mt  1322  ;  cf.  Lk  814).  In  a  mind 
so  preoccupied  by  worldly  interests  and  anxieties 
the  word  of  Christ  may  survive,  hut  it  never 
comes  to  maturity,  or  produces  its  potential 
harvest  in  life  and  service.  Hence  the  severity 
which  underlies  the  gentleness  of  Christ’s  rebuke  of 
Martha  (Lk  1041- 42).  She  was  distracted  about  much 
serving,  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
and  her  worry  spoiled  her  temper,  and  the  service 
of  Christ  to  which  her  love  for  Him  impelled  her. 
So  serious  indeed  may  be  the  consequences  of  this 
distress  of  soul,  that  Jesus,  in  His  warning  against 
the  evil  things  which  may  overcharge  the  heart, 
and  make  men  utterly  unprepared  for  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  combined  with  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness  ‘  the  cares  of  this  life  ’  (Lk  2134). 

In  opposition  to  care  Jesus  sets  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father.  The  assurance  of  His  intimate 
knowlege  of  life  and  all  its  needs,  and  of  His  lov¬ 
ing  care,  ought  to  exclude  all  anxiety  concerning 
the  wants  of  the  present,  and  all  fear  of  the 
future.  But  trust  in  God’s  love  must  be  continu¬ 
ally  subordinate  to  the  doing  of  God’s  will.  The 
assurance  of  His  Fatherly  love  and  providential 
care  is  mediated  to  loving  obedience.  Thus  in 
sending  forth  the  Twelve  (Mt  109 ;  cf.  Mk  68,  Lk 
93),  and  in  the  case  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  103-4),  Jesus 
bids  them  make  no  elaborate  provision  for  their 
physical  needs.  God  takes  care  of  His  servants 
when  they  are  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  His  will. 
And  similarly,  when  He  warns  His  disciples  that 
they  shall  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities  because  of  their  allegiance  to  Him, 
He  calls  upon  them  to  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
reply  they  shall  give  (Mt  1019,  Mk  13u,  Lk  1211). 
Jesus  would  have  them  believe  that  the  moral 
order  and  the  providential  order  of  the  world  are 
essentially  one,  and  are  both  controlled  by  the  love 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  so  that  they  who  seek 


His  Kingdom  and  do  His  will  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing. 

Christ’s  own  life  is  the  supreme  example  of 
perfect  peace,  conditioned  by  absolute  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  loving  obedience  to  His 
will.  The  pressing  necessity  gave  Him  no  anxiety, 
and  the  impending  peril  no  fear.  ‘  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee’  (Is  263). 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Care  ’ ;  Maclaren,  Serin, 
pr.  in  Manchester,  1st  ser.  p.  235  ;  Dale,  Laws  of  Christ,  p. 
157 ;  Munger,  Appeal  to  Life,  p.  140  ;  Alex.  Macleod,  Serm. 
p.  119;  Fairbairn,  City  of  God,  p.  317 ;  Drummond,  Nat.  Law 
in  the  Spir.  World,  p.  123 ;  Expositor,  i.  xii.  [1882]  104,  ill.  ii. 
[1885]  224  ;  Moore,  God  is  Love,  82 ;  Allon,  Indwelling  Christ, 
110  ;  Zahn,  Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God,  287. 

Joseph  Muir. 

CARPENTER.— Mt  1366  ‘Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter’s  son?’  The  question  of  Christ’s  own 
countrymen,  when  they  were  offended  at  the  lowly 
station  of  the  Teacher  at  whose  wisdom  they  mar¬ 
velled,  tells  us  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
Jesus  passed  His  early  years.  The  parallel  Mk  6J 
‘  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?’  is  still  more  interest¬ 
ing,  for  it  tells  us  how  Jesus  Himself  was  occupied 
in  His  youth  and  early  manhood.  This  flashlight 
photograph  of  the  artisan  in  the  workshop  is  all 
we  know  of  the  eighteen  years  between  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  in  His  boyhood  and  the  baptism 
which  marked  the  entry  on  public  life.  The 
passage  Mt  1353_57||  Mk  61"4  presents  a  curious  and 
quite  undesigned  antithesis  to  Sir  3825'34,  specially 
these  words,  ‘  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth 
the  plough?  ...  so  every  carpenter  [Heh.  nb’y, 
Gr.  tIktuv,  RV  ‘  artificer  ’]  and  workmaster  that 
laboureth  night  and  day.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  sit 
high  in  the  congregation  .  .  .  and  they  shall  not 
be  found  where  parables  are  spoken.’  Possibly 
this  reference  explains  why  the  people  were  speci¬ 
ally  offended  at  Jesus  the  carpenter  for  presuming 
to  speak  in  the  synagogue  and  in  parables.  The 
passage  of  Sirach  quoted  is  from  the  chapter 
describing  the  honour  of  a  physician,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  proverb,  ‘  Physician,  heal  thy¬ 
self,’  quoted  by  Christ  in  similar  circumstances  at 
Nazareth,  when  they  said,  ‘  Is  not  this  Joseph’s  son?’ 

An  attempt  to  make  Mk  63  conform  to  Mt  1366  is  seen  in  some 
old  MSS  (including  the  good  cursives  33-69)  as  well  as  in  Eth. 
and  Arm.  versions,  where  we  find  ‘  carpenter’s  son  ’  in  place  of 
‘  carpenter.’  This  reading  must  represent  a  very  old  text,  for 
Origen  (c.  Cels.  vi.  36)  says,  ‘  Nowhere  in  the  Gospels  current 
in  the  Churches  is  Jesus  Himself  called  a  carpenter,’  alluding 
apparently  to  other  Gospels  in  which  this  trade  was  ascribed  to 
Ch-ist.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  TR  reading  must  be  as  old, 
for  Celsus  founded  on  it.  One  may  gather  that  the  change  in 
MSS  and  versions  was  not  merely  accidental  or  harmonistic  but 
deliberate,  and  due  to  those  who  considered  that  Jesus  was 
dishonoured  by  being  described  as  a  carpenter.  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  c.  Tryph.  88)  supports  TR  in  an  interesting  manner 
when  he  says  that  Jesus,  ‘when  amongst  men,  worked  as  a  car¬ 
penter,  making  ploughs  and  yokes,  thus  teaching  the  marks  of 
righteousness,  and  commending  an  active  life.’  Such  making 
of  ploughs  and  yokes  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  expected  of 
a  country  carpenter  like  one  at  Nazareth,  though  possibly 
Justin’s  words  are  a  rhetorical  expansion  of  Mk  63.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  recorded  by  Farrar,  to  the  effect  that  Libanius,  a 
pagan  sophist  and  devoted  admirer  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
inquired  of  a  Christian,  ‘What  is  the  carpenter  doing  now?’ 
The  answer  was,  ‘  He  is  making  a  coffin.’  Very  soon  afterwards 
came  the  news  of  Julian’s  death.  [Strangely  enough,  in  relating 
this  anecdote,  Farrar  himself  quotes  in  Life  of  Christ  *  car¬ 
penter’s  son,’  but  in  Life  of  Lives  he  has  ‘  carpenter’]. 

Whichever  of  the  above  readings  be  adopted, 
however  (and  in  Mk  63  the  TR  is  supported  by  all 
the  chief  MSS),  the  probability  is  that  Joseph  by 
this  time  was  dead,  and  that  Jesus  as  his  reputed 
son  had  carried  on  the  business.  Nor  are  we  to 
reckon  this  as  anything  derogatory  to  the  Lord. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  another  proof  of  His  con¬ 
descension,  when,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  He  became  poor  (2  Co  8s).  By  His  toil  at 
the  bench  He  lias  dignified  and  consecrated  manual 
labour.  We  may  derive  the  practical  lesson  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Faber’s  hymn,  ‘Labour  is  sweet,  for 
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Thou  hast  toiled.’  Even  more  to  us  than  St.  Paul 
the  tent-maker  is  Jesus  the  carpenter.  He  was 
not  an  Essene,  holding  Himself  aloof  from  tem¬ 
poral  affairs,  but  a  true  Son  of  Man,  taking  His 
part  in  the  business  of  life.  Before  He  preached 
the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  work.  The  work  that  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do  was  not  the  exceptional  duty  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  ordinary  industry  of  the 
artisan.  His  first  pulpit  was  the  carpenter’s 
bench,  and  His  first  sermons  were  the  implements 
and  utensils  He  made  for  the  country  folk  of 
Galilee. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  in  Christ’s 
parables  and  other  utterances  some  reference  to 
the  trade  in  which  for  so  many  years  He  was 
actively  engaged.  The  metaphor  of  the  green 
wood  and  the  dry  (Lk  2331),  and  the  similitude  of 
the  splinter  and  the  beam  (Mt  73'5),  are  the  nearest 
approaches  to  such  reminiscences  (cf.  also  one  of 
the  recently  discovered  ‘  Sayings  of  Jesus’ :  ‘Cleave 
the  wood,  and  there  you  will  find  me’),  but  are  too 
slight  to  found  on  them  any  inference.  Yet  may 
He  not  have  often  sighed  in  the  workshop  of 
Nazareth  as  He  handled  the  nails  and  the  hammer, 
and  thought  of  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  lifted  up?  As  in  Holman  Hunt’s  famous  sym¬ 
bolical  picture,  the  figure  of  the  young  carpenter 
with  outstretched  arms  released  from  toil  as  the 
sun  went  down,  would  make  the  awful  shadow  of 
the  Cross. 

Literature. —The  various  Lives  of  Christ;  WH  App.  on  Mk 
6a.  With  Holman  Hunt's  Shadmv  of  Death,  referred  to  above, 
may  be  compared  Millais’  The  Carpenter's  Shop  (otherwise 
known  as  Christ  in  the  Home  of  His  Parents).  See  The 
Gospels  in  Art,  pp.  110  and  112;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p. 

274 s.  Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

CAYE  (rr$D,  in,  enrrfKamv). — Caves,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  abound  in  Palestine  ;  the  soft  chalky 
soil  of  Syria  readily  lends  itself  to  both.  Caves 
were  used  in  Palestine  for  a  variety  of  purposes  ; 
originally  as  dwelling-places*  (cf.  the  ‘  Borites’  or 
‘cave-dwellers,’  Gn  14“  3620ir-,  Dt  222,  see  also  Gn 
1 930 ) .  In  the  IJauran  there  must  have  been  many 
of  these  ;  sometimes  regular  underground  towns, 
such  as  the  ancient  Edrei,  existed  :  t  even  at  the 
present  day  there  may  be  seen  in  Gilead  ( Wady 
Ezralc),  a  village,  named  Anab,  of  Troglodyte 
dwellers ;  in  this  village  there  are  about  a  hundred 
families.^  Caves  were  used,  further,  as  places  of 
refuge  (Jg  62,  1  8  136  14”,  1  K  184,  He  ll38,  Rev  615), 
as  hiding-places  for  robbers  (Jer  7n,  cf.  Mt  2113, 
Mk  ll17,  Lk  1946),  as  stables, §  as  cisterns, ||  as  folds 
for  flocks, U  and,  above  all,  as  burying-places  (Gn 
2319  4929  Jn  ll38) ;  the  accounts  of  the  burial  caves 
discovered  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  site  of  ancient 
Gezer  are  of  the  highest  interest.** 

It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  place  of  birth 
and  the  place  of  burial  of  Christ  that  the  chief 
interest  in  caves  centres  here.  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  c.  Tryph.  lxxviii.),  in  recounting  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  says  that  it  took  place 
in  a  cave  (ev  airrfKalip  nvi)  near  the  village  of 
Bethlehem. ft  That  cave  -  stables,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Conder  says  that  there  are  ‘  in¬ 
numerable  instances  of  stables  cut  in  rock,  resem¬ 

*  Recent  excavations  in  Palestine  have  thrown  considerable 
light  on  Troglodyte  dwellings,  see  PEFSt,  1903,  pp.  20-23. 

t  Wetzstein,  Reisebericht  iiber  Hauran  und,  die  Trachonen, 

p  44  ff. 

I  Nowack,  Hehrdische  Archiioloqie,  i.  136. 

S  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  145. 

II  PEFSt,  1903,  p.  315. 

Jewish  Encycl.  iii.  634. 

**  See  PEFSt,  1902,  pp.  347-356  ;  1903,  pp.  14-20  ;  1904,  pp. 
18-20,  113,  114. 

It  Cf.  also  Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Paldstina,  pp.  145-159; 
Palmer,  ‘  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem  ’  in  ZDP  V  xvii.  p.  89  ff. 

Op.  cit.  p.  145. 
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bling  the  Bethlehem  grotto.  Such  stables  I  have 
planned  and  measured  at  Tekoa,  ’Aziz,  and  other 
places  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  mangers  exist¬ 
ing  in  them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  use  and 
character.’  It  seems,  therefore,  riot  unreasonable 
to  accept  the  ancient  tradition  that  Christ  was 
born  in  a  cave.  See  art.  Bethlehem. 

Rock-hewn  tombs,  or  caves  for  burial,  were  of 
four  distinct  kinds:  (1)  tombs  which  were  cut 
down  into  the  rock,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
graves  are  dug  at  the  present  time  in  European 
countries ;  the  body  was  let  down  into  these  ; 
(2)  tombs  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  into  which 
the  bodies  were  pushed  ;  (3)  to,.,bs,  somewhat  like 
the  last  class,  excepting  that  within,  against  the 
wall,  there  was  a  kind  of  step,  about  two  feet 
high,  upon  which  the  body  was  laid  ;  (4)  tombs 
which  were  little  more  than  a  shelf  cut  into  the 
rock,  just  long  enough  and  high  enough  to  hold 
the  body.  The  first  three  of  these  classes  varied 
very  much  in  size  ;  in  the  case  of  the  first,  the 
top,  which  was  level  with  the  ground,  was  covered 
with  a  stone  slab ;  the  others  were  closed  by  means 
of  a  stone  slab  which  could  he  pushed  aside  (Mt 
2760),  or  else  a  small  door  was  fixed  at  the  entrance. 
Tombs  were  not  infrequently  furnished  with  an 
antechamber,  from  which  one  entered  into  an 
inner  space,  the  tomb  proper,  through  a  low  door¬ 
way.  As  a  rule,  a  raised  shelf  ran  round  the 
burial-chamber,  and  upon  this  the  body  was  laid  ; 
that  part  on  which  the  head  rested  was  slightly 
higher.*  See  Burial,  Tomb. 

The  data  to  be  gathered  from  the  Gospels  are 
not  numerous;  see  Mt  27°°,  Mk  1546,  Lk  2353,  Jn 
ll38  201'12. 

Literature.— Guthe  in  ZDP V,  ‘Zur  Topographie  der  Grabes- 
kirche  in  Jerusalem,’  xiv.  35-40;  Schick  in  ZDPV,  ‘Neu  aufge- 
deckte  Griiber,’  xvi.  202-205,  where  a  very  interesting  plate  is 
given ;  T.  Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Paldstina,  pp.  124-227,  S. 
Gallen,  1849  ;  Badeker,  Palestine  and  Syria3,  p.  cxi  ff.,  Leipzig, 
1898  ;  the  references,  given  above,  in  PEFSt.  See  also  W.  R 
Smith,  RS 197  L,  and  the  ‘  Index  of  Subjects  ’  in  Hastings’  DB, 
Extra  Volume.  W.  O.  E.  OESTERLEY. 

CELIBACY. — According  to  the  ordinary  Jewish 
view,  marriage  was  of  universal  obligation  (cf. 
for  instance,  Yebamoth  vi.  6  ;  Kethuboth  v.  6,  7  ; 
Gittin  iv.  5).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  evi¬ 
dence  whether  exceptions  were  recognized  as  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  some  special  vocation,  as  that  to 
particular  forms  of  the  prophetic  office.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Essenes  in  general  eschewed 
marriage,  though  one  section  of  them  practised  it 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5;  BJ  II.  viii.  2).  The 
teaching  of  Christ  does  not  contain  any  explicit 
reference  to  this  difference  between  the  Essene 
practice  and  the  ordinary  Jewish  view.  His  teach¬ 
ing  about  divorce  and  His  reassertion  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  law  of  marriage  (Mt  53K  32  1  93'9,  Mk  101'12,  Lk 
1618)  imply  not  only  that  He  was  dealing  with  mar¬ 
riage  as  an  existing  Jewish  institution,  but  also 
that  He  contemplated  it  as  a  permanent  element 
in  Christian  life.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  draw  a 
similar  inference  from  His  presence  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  at  Cana  (Jn  21-11). 

8t.  Matthew  records  a  saying  of  Christ  in  which 
it  is  contemplated  that  by  a  special  vocation  some 
are  called  to  celibacy.  Christ’s  prohibition  of 
divorce  led  the  disciples  to  say  that,  without  free¬ 
dom  to  divorce,  ‘it  is  not  expedient  to  marry.’ 
Our  Lord  in  His  reply  recognized  that  there  are 
some  for  whom  this  ‘  saying’  of  the  disciples  is 
true,  but  only  those  ‘to  whom  it  is  given.’  He 
explained  that  there  were  three  classes  who  might 
be  regarded  as  having  the  vocation  to  celibacy: 
— (1)  ‘Eunuchs  which  were  so  born  from  their 

*  Nowack,  Hob.  Arch.  i.  191;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  pp. 
225-227  ;  Latham,  The  Risen  Master ,  pp.  32 ff.,  87,  88,  and  see 
the  two  illustrations  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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mother’s  womb,’  i.e.  those  whose  physical  consti¬ 
tution  unfitted  them  for  marriage ;  (2)  ‘  eunuchs 
which  were  made  eunuchs  by  men,’ i.e.  those  ‘  who 
by  actual  physical  deprivation  or  compulsion  from 
men  are  prevented  from  marrying5  (Alford);  (3) 
‘  eunuchs  which  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake,'  i.e.  those  who  by  volun¬ 
tary  self-sacrifice  abstained  from  marriage  in  order 
that  they  might  be  (a)  more  faithful  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  their  own  personal  life, 
or  (b)  more  effective  instruments  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  or  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
then  repeated  in  a  different  form,  ‘  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it5  (Mt  1910'12),  the 
previous  statement  that  the  ‘  saying 5  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  to  which  He  had  thus  given  a  higher  and 
deeper  meaning,  was  not  a  maxim  for  all  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  only  for  those  who,  having  the  Divine 
call  to  the  celibate  life,  had  with  it  the  Divine  gift 
of  power  to  obey  the  call.  This  particular  saying 
is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  except 
St.  Matthew.  There  is  a  connected  line  of  thought, 
however,  in  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke ;  for  in 
Lk  1829-  30  (also  in  TR  and  RVm  of  Mt  1929  and 
in  TR  of  Mk  1029)  a  wife  is  mentioned  among 
those  relatives  whom  Christ  contemplates  His 
disciples  as  leaving  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Lk.),  or  for  His  name’s  sake  (Mt. ),  or  for 
His  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  gospel  (Mk. ) ;  and  it 
is  promised  that  those  who  make  such  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  shall  receive  great  rewards  in  the  present 
time  and  shall  hereafter  inherit  eternal  life.  In 
Mt  1930  and  Mk  1031  the  warning  that  ‘  many  that 
are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  first 5  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  promise  ;  and  in  Mt  201'16  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  is  added  to 
illustrate  that  maxim. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  Mt  528  (‘  Every  one 
that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart  ’) 
as  a  condemnation  of  marriage  ;  the  context  shows 
the  meaning  to  be  that  to  cherish  the  desire  for 
fornication  or  adultery  is  the  same  thing  as  com¬ 
mitting  those  sins  in  the  heart.  Nor  is  there  any 
disparagement  of  marriage  in  the  words,  ‘  They 
that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  5  (Lk  2035)  ;  the  meaning 
is  shown  by  the  context  to  be  that  the  physical 
accompaniments  of  marriage  belong  to  the  present 
world,  not  to  the  future  life,  which,  as  it  has  not 
death,  has  not  birth.  Lk  1426  (‘  If  any  man  cometh 
unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  .  .  .  wife,  .  .  . 
yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis¬ 
ciple  ’)  refers  not  to  celibacy,  but  to  the  general 
law  that  a  Christian  must  be  prepared  to  sur¬ 
render  everything  human  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  if 
called  by  God  to  do  so,  or  if  such  surrender  be 
necessitated  by  faithfulness  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  teaching  of  Christ  may 
be  summarized  to  the  effect  that  (1)  marriage  is 
a  good  state,  contemplated  as  the  usual  lot,  in 
ordinary  Christian  life,  of  those  who  have  not 
received  some  special  call ;  (2)  celibacy  is  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  vocation  involving  dangers 
and  having  attached  to  it  high  promises.  It  is 
probable  that  the  regard  paid  to  celibacy  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  based  partly  on  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  it  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  partly  on 
inferences  connected  with  the  fact  of  His  birth 
from  a  virgin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  III. 
xv.  97)  quotes  as  a  saying  of  Christ,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  ‘  The  Lord  says,5  the  following :  ‘  He  who 
is  married,  let  him  not  put  away  his  wife  ;  and  he 
who  is  not  married,  let  him  not  marry ;  he  who 
witli  purpose  of  chastity  has  agreed  not  to  marry, 
let  him  remain  unmarried.5  Borne  have  thought 
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this  saying  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  1  Co  78*11* 27 
ascribed  to  Christ  because  of  the  words  ‘  not  I, 
but  the  Lord5  in  710 ;  but  Clement  apparently  has 
our  Loi'd’s  words  in  Mt  1912  in  view,  for  a  little 
later  in  the  same  chapter  he  says,  ‘  They  who 
have  made  themselves  eunuchs  from  all  sin  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake,  these  are  blessed,  they 
who  fast  from  the  world.5 

Clement  of  Alexandria  also  refers  to  a  conversation  between 
our  Lord  and  Salome  mentioned  in  the  lost  ‘  Gospel  according; 
to  the  Egyptians’  (Strom,  m.  vi.  45,  ix.  63,  64,  66,  xiii.  92  ;  Exc. 
Theod.  67).  Our  Lord  is  there  reported  to  have  said  that  death 
would  have  power  ‘  as  long  as  ye  women  bear  children  ’ ;  that 
He  ‘  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  female  ’ ;  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  come  ‘  when  ye  shall  have  trodden 
down  the  garment  of  shame,  and  when  the  two  shall  be  one, 
and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female.’  Part 
of  this  last  quotation  is  also  in  pseudo-Clement  of  Rome,  12  : 
‘  The  Lord  Himself,  being  asked  by  one  when  His  kingdom 
should  come,  said,  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outside 
as  the  inside,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor 
female.’  In  interpreting  these  sayings,  notice  must  be  taken 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  comment  that  our  Lord  spoke  in 
condemnation  not  of  marriage,  but  of  sins  of  the  flesh  and  the 
mind,  and  to  show  the  natural  connexion  between  death  and 
birth  ;  and  of  the  further  words  of  Salome,  ‘  Then  I  did  well  in 
not  bearing  children,’  with  our  Lord’s  reply,  ‘  Eat  every  herb, 
but  that  which  hath  bitterness  do  not  eat.’  It  is  possible  that 
in  these  passages  the  ‘Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians’  pre¬ 
served  an  echo  of  Mt  1912,  or  some  saying  of  our  Lord  unre¬ 
corded  in  the  NT.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  actual  words  were 
spoken  by  Him,  since,  as  Lightf  jot  (Apostolic  Fathers ,  i.  ii. 
237)  pointed  out,  they  differ  in  character  from  the  utterances 
recorded  in  the  authentic  Gospels,  and  the  reference  to  Salome 
as  childless  contradicts  facts,  though,  as  regards  this  last  point, 
‘  Then  I  did  well  in  not  bearing  ’  might  easily  be  a  copyist’s 
mistake^for  ‘Then  I  should  have  done  well  if  I  had  not  borne’ 
(xol's.u>s  obv  \t otytrat  for  xxXcos  obv  civ  txoi ajff'et). 

Literature. — Neander,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ ,  §  224  ;  Lange, 
Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  473,  474  ;  Stier,  Words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  iii.  13-18  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  ii.  335.  336  ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  122,  123  ; 
Alford  on  Mt  1911- 12  ;  Knahenbauer  on  Mt  1912  ;  Dykes,  Mani¬ 
festo  of  the  King,  p.  245  ff.  ;  W’endt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i. 
352  ff.,  ii.  73  ff.  ;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  iii.  7-46. 

Darwell  Stone. 

CELLAR. — Used  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  in 
Lk  1 133,  where  RV  gives  ‘cellar5  for  AV  ‘secret 
place,5  following  the  correct  reading  Kpinn-q,  ‘  a 
vault,5  ‘crypt,5  or  ‘cellar,5  not  kpvtttov,  ‘hidden.5 
Josephus  uses  the  same  word,  kpvttti,  in  a  way 
to  make  its  meaning  very  clear  :  ‘  They  set  a 
tower  on  fire,  and  leapt  into  the  cellar  beneath 5 
(BJ,  V.  vii.  4). 

Abundant  proof  is  forthcoming  from  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  Eastern 
houses,  from  allusions  in  the  Bible  (cf.  1  Ch  2727’ 2S) 
and  in  other  writings  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from 
modern  dwellings  in  the  East  which  are  typically 
Oriental,  that  many  ancient  houses  were  provided 
with  ‘cellars  beneath,5  and  that  ordinarily  these 
‘  cellars 5  were  used  as  store-houses  rather  than  as 
dwelling-places. 

Looking  at  the  passage  Lk  ll33  in  the  light  of 
the  connexion  in  which  we  find  it  in  Mt  514'16 
and  Mk  421,  the  idea  is  that  a  course  of  conceal¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Christians  is  unreasonable, 
and  contrary  to  the  Divine  design.  Christians  are 
‘the  light  of  the  world,5  the  light  by  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  may  see  the  things  of  religion. 
As  such  they  cannot  escape  observation  if  they 
would,  and  they  should  not  wish  to  escape  it  if 
they  could,  for  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  very 
purpose  of  God  in  making  them  sources  of  light. 
The  unreasonableness  of  such  a  course,  from 
cowardice  or  any  other  motive,  is  what  is  set  forth 
in  this  and  the  other  significant  figures  used  by 
our  Lord  :  ‘  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  lamp, 
putteth  it  in  a  cellar,  neither  under  a  bushel,  or  a 
bed  (Mk.),  but  on  a  lamp-stand,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light.5  The  very  purpose  in 
lighting  the  lamp  is  that  men  may  see  it,  or  see  by 
it.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  put  in  the  cellar,  where  people 
do  not  live,  or  under  a  bushel  or  a  bed,  where  it 
would  be  obscured  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  put  on 
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the  lamp-stand,  where  all  comers  may  see  it,  and 
see  by  it  ? 

Literature. — Meyer,  Com.  in  loc. ;  Expositor,  ji.  i.  [1881]  p. 

252  ff.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

CENSUS. — This  English  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  NT,  the  Greek  term  diroypacpp  being  rendered 
taxing  in  AV  and  enrolment  in  RV  both  in  Lk  22 
and  in  Ac  5s7.  In  the  former  case,  with  which 
we  are  mainly  concerned,  ‘enrolment’  is  certainly 
the  better  word  ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  enumera¬ 
tion  was  apparently  not  fiscal.  That  mentioned 
by  Gamaliel,  however,  was  a  valuation  as  well  as 
an  enumeration,  and  it  was  called  ‘  the  taxing’  with 
some  reason.  It  was  also  better  known  than  the 
other;  par  excellence  it  was  ‘the  census’  because 
a  great  tumult  arose  under  Judas  of  Galilee  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  which  made  the  occasion  famous. 
That  which  took  place  at  the  time  stated  by  St. 
Luke  was  so  little  known  by  the  period  when  his 
Gospel  was  written,  that  he  thinks  it  needful  to 
insert  a  note  about  its  date,  lest  it  should  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  other.  ‘This  was  the  first  enrol¬ 
ment  made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.’ 
This  note,  however,  has  been  itself  a  matter  of 
great  perplexity,  because  the  date  thus  indicated 
does  not  apparently  tally  with  the  ascertained  facts 
of  secular  history.  For  the  discussion  of  this  in¬ 
tricate  question  see  articles  Birth  OF  Christ, 
Dates,  and  Quirinius. 

The  nature  of  the  census  of  Lk  21'3  is  a  topic  of 
some  interest,  on  which  light  has  been  shed  by 
Ramsay  in  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  (1898). 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  enrolment  by  house¬ 
holds,  such  as  Kenyon  (Classical  Review,  March 
1893),  Wilcken,  and  Yiereck  have  shown  was  the 
practice  in  Egypt.  Augustus  had  a  great  belief 
in  the  proper  and  systematic  enumeration  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  reckoning  of  them  by  households 
was  a  method  which  was  carefully  followed  every 
fourteen  years  in  Egypt.  Many  of  the  actual 
census  papers  have  been  found  in  that  land  in 
recent  times,  the  earliest  as  yet  discovered  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  year  20  A.D.  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  Pre¬ 
face,  p.  x  note).  This  was  quite  different  from 
the  fiscal  statistics  compiled  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  provincial  governors  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  papers  dealing  with  which  have  also  been 
found.  The  household  enrolments  took  place  in 
cycles  of  fourteen  years,  and  were  dated  according 
to  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were  carried 
out.  No  mention  was  made  in  them  of  the  value 
of  property  and  stock,  as  in  the  annual  returns, 
and  the  only  financial  purpose  they  served  was  to 
determine  who  were  liable  for  the  poll-tax  exacted 
from  all  subjects  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixty  This  poll-tax  was  the  tribute  (ktjvcto s)  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  question  to  Christ 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  payment  (Mt  2217  ;  see  art. 
Tribute).  It  would  seem  that  in  Syria  women  as 
well  as  men  were  required  to  pay  this  tax  (Ramsay, 
op.  cit.  147  note) ;  and  if  that  was  the  case  also  in 
Palestine,  this  fact  may  possibly  explain  why,  on 
the  first  occasion  when  the  enrolment  that  was  the 
basis  of  the  poll-tax  was  made,  Mary  accompanied 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem  despite  her  critical  con¬ 
dition. 

The  discovery  of  the  household-enrolment  papers 
in  Egypt  throws  light  on  the  statement  of  Lk  21 
‘  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Cmsar  Augustus 
that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled.’  ‘All  the 
world  ’  (irairav  r rjv  oiKov/xoppe)  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some  scholars,  such  as  Kitto  ( Cycl .  of  Bib.  Lit., 
art.  ‘Cyrenius’),  to  mean  merely  the  whole  land  of 
Palestine,  so  as  to  escape  the  difficulty  that  secular 
history,  so  far  as  then  known,  was  siient  as  to  any 
general  census.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  cannot 
be  so  restricted.  It  means  certainly  the  whole  of 
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the  Roman  Empire,  which  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
meant  for  all  practical  purposes  ‘  the  inhabited 
earth.’  Not  only  was  Rome  itself  included,  with 
all  the  provinces,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
but  also  those  lands  which,  though  having  kings  of 
their  own,  were  really  under  the  Roman  suzerainty. 
Such  was  that  portion  of  Syria  under  the  dominion 
of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  silence  of  history  as  to  such  an  enumeration 
as  was  now  to  bo  made  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
take  place  ;  for  of  other  enumerations  to  which 
casual  allusion  is  made  by  historians,  Augustus 
himself  in  his  record  of  his  achievements  makes  no 
mention,  except  in  so  far  as  Roman  citizens  were  con¬ 
cerned.  The  count  ing  of  alien  subjects  was  probably 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  chronicled. 
Moreover,  the  household  enrolments  which  have 
been  traced  back  in  Egypt  by  extant  papers  to 
A.D.  20  suggest  at  least  that  there  may  nave  been 
earlier  ones  in  A.D.  6  and  B.C.  8,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  approximate  period  to  which  St.  Luke 
refers.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  does  not  actually  say  (Lk  21),  and  very  likely 
does  not  mean,  that  the  intention  of  Augustus  was 
that  one  single  enumeration  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  Roman  world.  The  tense  of  airoypdtpeatiaL 
rather  signifies  that  a  census  of  this  nature  on 
the  household-enrolment  principle  was  to  be  the 
practice,  this  being  the  first  occasion  of  its  being 
ordered  ;  which  precisely  tallies  with  the  following 
verse  when  rightly  rendered,  ‘  This  was  the  first 
enrolment  made  at  the  time  when  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria.’  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  latter 
statement  is  reserved  for  the  article  Quirinius. 

The  enrolment  with  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned,  then,  would  be  appointed  for  B.C.  8  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Herod’s  kingdom  it  was  not  achieved 
till  about  a  couple  of  years  later,  apparently  for 
reasons  which  Ramsay  has  indicated,  but  which 
need  not  here  be  reproduced.  They  refer  to  the 
strained  relations  which  then  existed  between 
Augustus  and  Herod.  When  it  was  made,  the 
usual  Roman  method  of  enrolment  at  the  residence 
of  those  enumerated  was  not  followed,  but  one 
more  in  consonance  with  Jewish  ideas.  The  people 
had  often  before  been  numbered  by  their  tribes, 
and  Herod  probably  judged  that,  especially  on  this 
first  occasion  of  such  an  enrolment,  the  use  and 
wont  would  be  more  acceptable  to  his  subjects  than 
a  method  new  to  them,  and  would  be  less  likely  to 
arouse  resentment  or  even  tumult.  The  Roman 
practice  was  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  usages  of  the  nations  which  had  been  sub¬ 
jugated  ;  and  therefore  we  may  reckon  that  the 
particular  method  of  taking  the  census  would  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  ruler  of  the  district. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  the  tribal 
method  should  be  followed,  and  that  in  subordina¬ 
tion  thereto  the  enrolment  should  be  by  persons 
registering  themselves  at  the  place  from  which  the 
head  of  the  family  had  sprung.  Hence  we  read 
that  ‘  all  went  to  enrol  themselves,  every  one  to  his 
own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judaea,  to  the  city 
of  David,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family 
of  David,  to  enrol  himself  with  Mary  who  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  him’  (Lk  23'5).  If,  as  Mt  l25  leads  us  to 
believe,  Mary  was  actually  recognized  at  this  period 
as  Joseph’s  wife,  she  would  be  enumerated  as  one  of 
his  household,  whatever  her  own  lineage  was  ;  but 
if  St.  Luke’s  expression  ‘betrothed’  is  to  be  pressed, 
would  indicate  not  merely  that  the  marriage  was 
not  publicly  known  or  officially  recognized,  but 
that  she  herself  must  also  have  been  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  as  such  was  enrolled  in  her  own 
right.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  great 
gathering  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  of  ‘  the  stock 
of  Jesse’  would  help  to  explain  how,  when  Joseph 
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and  Mary  arrived,  ‘  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn  ’  (Lk  27). 

Literature. — Lives  of  Christ  and  Commentaries  on  St.  Luke  ; 
articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries,  as  Smith,  Kitto,  and  Hastings; 
Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem 1  (1898);  Zumpt,  Das 
Geburtsjahr  Christi  (1869);  Zahn,  art.  in  Neue  kirchl.  Ztsch. 
(1893) ;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  105. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

CENTURION  (Lat.  ccnturio ;  in  Mark  always 
KevTvpl <jiv  [1539-44-  46] ;  in  Matt,  and  Luke  and  Acts 
eKaTovTapxns  acc.  to  N‘,  or  esaTovrapxos  in  other 
uncials ;  the  latter  form  being  more  Attic,  the 
former  more  frequent  in  Hellenistic  [cf.  Blass, 
Gram.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  28,  on  fluctuation  between  lirst 
and  second  declensions] ;  in  Polybius  the  centurion 
is  called  Ta^iapxos). — As  the  name  denotes,  a  centu¬ 
rion  was  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army  who  had 
command  of  a  centuria  containing  100  men.  The 
legion  at  its  full  strength  consisted  of  about  6000 
foot  -  soldiers,  consequently  it  included  60  cen¬ 
turions.  These  were  of  different  ranks  or  degrees 
of  promotion  and  importance,  according  to  the 
position  occupied  in  battle  by  their  special  com¬ 
pany  or  maniple.  Though  laughed  at  for  their 
hob-nailed  shoes  and.  thick  calves  (Juv.  Sat.  xvi. 
14.  24)  and  for  their  general  unkempt  roughness 
(ib.  xiv.  194),  these  officers  were  the  very  ‘backbone 
of  the  army.’  Their  badge  of  office  was  the  vine- 
rod  ( vitis ),  which  they  freely  used  on  the  men, 
even  without  the  authorization  of  the  tribune 
(cf.  Tacitus  Annul,  i.  23).  Polybius  describes  the 
ideal  centurion  as  ‘  not  so  much  overventuresome 
and  fond  of  danger  as  possessing  the  faculty  for 
command,  steady  and  serious  (Jiadeh  rats  \pvx<As) ; 
not  prone  to  rush  into  battle  nor  eager  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  but  ready  to  die  in  defence  of 
their  posts  if  their  men  are  overborne  by  num¬ 
bers  and  hard  pressed’  (vi.  24;  cf.  Vegetius, 
ii.  14). 

The  centurions  mentioned  in  the  NT  are  attrac¬ 
tive  specimens  of  the  manly,  serious-minded, 
generous  Roman.  In  the  Gospel  narrative  two 
centurions  find  a  place.  The  one  (Mt  85"13  II  Lk 
71'10)  resident  in  Capernaum  may  probably  have 
been  in  Herod’s  service  ;  but  in  any  case  he  was  a 
Gentile,  for  in  his  humble  faith  Jesus  sees  the 
first-fruits  of  a  world  redeemed,  and  recognizes 
that  even  if  ‘  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ’  prefer 
the  outer  darkness  to  the  light  and  joy  within,  the 
provided  feast  will  still  be  furnished  with  guests. 
The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  centurion’s 
faith  was  his  persuasion  that  a  word  of  command 
uttered  by  Jesus  could  set  in  motion  forces  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  emergency,  even  as  the  Kl\evcrp.a  of 
the  Roman  officer  at  once  accomplished  his  will. 
The  p.t>vov  ehrt  \6ytp  is  the  key  to  the  incident,  and 
absolutely  differentiates  tins  centurion  from  the 
pacn\iK6s  of  Jn  440,  who  insisted  that  Jesus  should 
‘  go  down  ’  and  heal  his  son. 

The  centurion  charged  with  superintending  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mk  1539 1|  Mt  2751 1!  Lk  2347) 
paid  so  striking  and  unexpected  a  tribute  to  His 
greatness,  that  it  finds  a  place  in  each  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  terms  of  the  tribute  are 
best  understood  from  the  account  of  St.  Luke, 
who  frequently  preserves  what  is  evidently  the 
original  form  of  a  saying.  Certainly  ‘  son  of  God  ’ 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  could  mean  little  more 
than  St.  Luke’s  ‘just  man.’  But  the  expression 
‘son  of  God’  might  be  suggested  by  the  ‘Father’ 
in  our  Lord’s  last  cry. 

Literature.— Ramsay’s  Bnm.  Antiq.  s.v. ;  St.  George  Stock’s 
Cesar  de  B.  Gall.  pp.  208-215  ;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor’s  Juvenal ,  notes 
on  passages  cited  above.  MARCUS  DoDS. 

CEPHAS.— See  Peter. 

CEREMONIAL  LAW.-See  Law. 


CERTAINTY. — The  ways  in  which  ‘certainty’ 
is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  are  frequently  indirect. 
So  far,  however,  as  certainty  is  expressed  by  direct 
terms,  various  phrases  are  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  are  ae<f>a\r)s  and 
its  derivatives  a<r(pa\Lfu},  aatpaXeta,  acr<pa\u>s.  These 
always  express  objective  security  ;  the  certainty 
which  is  or  might  be  verified,  and  which  consists 
in  an  accurate  correspondence  with  facts. 

Thus  in  his  preface  St.  Luke  (l4)  says  he  has  ‘  traced  the 
course  of  all  things  accurately  .  .  .  that  thou  mightest  know 
the  certainty  .  .  .  ’  (ccenpctXsix,  cf.  Ac  523,  1  Th  54) ;  the  traitor 
says,  ‘  Take  him  and  lead  him  away  safely  ’  (Mk  1444  i<r<p<z\£if,  cf. 
Ac  236  523  1023) ;  Pilate  says,  ‘  Command  that  the  sepulchre  be 
made  sure  ’  (Mt  27®4*  65. 66  x/rqtx/.Jaj,  cf.  Ac  16-4).  With  these 
passages  may  be  compared  the  use  of  xiripalr,!  elsewhere  in  NT. 
viz.  Ac  2134  2230  2526,  ph  31,  He  619.  The  derivatives  of 
are  also  employed,  but  with  a  force  more  or  less  distinctly 
moral  or  subjective.  Thus  the  disciples  are  said  to  have 
‘  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  con¬ 
firming  the  word’  (Mk  1620  $ iQxiou,  cf.  Ro  158,  1  Co  P’-  8,  2  Co 
121,  Ool  27,  He  23  139).  Sometimes  it  is  the  disciples  themselves 
who  are  ‘confirmed’  or  ‘ stablished.’  Outside  the  Gospels 
jsijacio;  and  /3s,3«/ams  occur  with  some  frequency,  being  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Ep.  to  Heb.  (cf.  2  P  ll°- 19,  Ro  4lfl,  2  Co  l7, 
He  22  36  616- 19  917,  Ph  l7).  In  Lk  2347  i, ran  occurs,  ‘Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man  ’ ;  and  in  Lk  423  t<x.t ai;,  ‘  Doubtless  ye 
will  say  to  me  .  .  .’(cf.  Ac  2122  284,  1  Co  910);  but  these  are 
adverbial  qualitatives  of  no  great  importance.  [It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  ‘certain’  occurs  in  the  English  versions,  it 
renders  the  indefinite  pronoun  m,  where  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  certainty,  but  is  merely  an  idiomatic  phrase  equivalent  to 

1  some  ’  in  a  quite  indefinite  sense]. 

With  this  use  of  language  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
opposite  ‘  uncertainty  ’  which  is  expressed  by  x-ropix,  a.ropiou.a.1, 
commonly  translated  ‘perplexed,’  though  the  meaning  is  rather 
that  of  hesitancy  than  of  perplexity,  as  one  finds  no  way  out  of 
a  difficult}',  and  so  is  brought  to  pause.  These  words  occur 
in  Lk  2125  and  Jn  1322  ‘doubting  of  whom  he  spake’  (cf.  Ac  252|l, 

2  Co  48,  Gal  420).  It  is  also  worth  while  to  compare  such  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  T<<rT<r  as  ‘  given  assurance  unto  all  men  ’  (Ac  1731)  j 
and  that  of  t Xr.pofopicc,  ‘  full  assurance  ’  (Col  22,  1  Th  15,  He  6n). 

But  apart  from  special  terms  expressing  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  broad  fact  itself  has,  of  course,  a  large 
place  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  is  usually  represented  by  saying  that 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  ‘  known,’  where  ot5a  is  the 
verb  employed.  This  verb  is  a  ‘  perfect-present,’ 
and  by  its  very  form  indicates  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  not  its  acquirement.  In  a  number  of 
passages  the  sense  is  accordingly  best  rendered  not 
by  ‘  I  know,’  but  by  ‘  I  am  sure  of.’ 

The  following  are  instances  from  the  Gospels  of  this  way  of 
expressing  certainty  : — ‘  Fear  ye  not,  for  I  am  certain  that  ye 
are  seeking  Jesus  who  was  crucified’  (Mt  285) ;  ‘  Master,  we  are 
certain  that  thou  speakest  and  teachest  straightforwardly  ’  (Lk 
2021);  ‘  We  speak  what  we  are  certain  of,  and  bear  evidence  of 
what  we  have  seen’  (Jn  311) ;  *  No  longer  do  we  believe  through 
thy  report,  for  we  ourselves  have  heard  and  are  certain  ’  (442) ; 
‘  What  sign  doest  thou  that  we  may  feel  certainty,  and  may 
trust  thee?’  (630) ;  ‘This  is  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  we  are 
certain  of  his  father  and  mother  ’  (642,  cf.  727) ;  ‘  Give  glory  to 
God ;  we  are  certain  this  man  is  a  sinner.  He  therefore 
answered,  If  he  is  a  sinner  I  am  not  so  certain  ;  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that,  being  blind,  henceforth  I  see  ’  (924-  -5)  ;  ‘  Even 
now  I  am  certain  that  whatsoever  thou  mayest  ask  of  God,  God 
will  give  thee’  (ll22) ;  ‘  He  that  hath  seen  beareth  witness,  and 
his  witness  is  true  and  he  is  certain  that  he  speaketh 

true  (oiX'/idi j),  that  ye  also  may  believe  *  (19^,  cf.  2124).  Some¬ 
times  oiloe,  is  used"  of  God’s  knowledge  with  its  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  at  other  times  of  man’s  knowledge  of  God  which 
springs  from  personal  trust  and  love. 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  grounds  on  which 
certainty  is  shown  in  the  Gospels  to  rest  are  moral 
grounds  rather  than  intellectual  ;  for  commonly  it 
is  moral  certitude,  not  scientific  security,  which 
is  in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  foundation  of 
certainty  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  :  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Zacharias  (Lk  1IS'2U),  and 
in  that  of  Mary  (vv.37'38).  On  the  other  hand, 
certainty  is  won  through  men’s  trust  (wlims)  in 
God  or  in  Christ.  So  the  Lord  said,  ‘Whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain  .  .  .  and  shall  not 
doubt  (StaKplvu)  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  .  .  . 
he  shall  have  it’  (Nik  ll23 1|  Mt  2121).  To  Peter  as 
he  began  to  fear  and  sink  He  said,  ‘  O  thou  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  ’  (Snrrdf'w, 
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Mt  1431).  And  when  it  is  recorded  of  the  disciples 
to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  after  His  resurrection, 
that  ‘  they  saw  him,  and  worshipped,  but  some 
doubted’  (Sio-rdfw,  2817),  He  met  this  mixed  regard 
by  a  great  personal  affirmation,  and  a  great  charge 
laid  on  them,  which  formed  in  point  of  fact  the 
strongest  appeal  to  their  most  certain  trust.  See, 
further,  art.  Assurance. 

Literature.— See  the  lit.  at  Assurance,  and  add— E.  White, 
Certainty  in  Religion ;  J.  Clifford,  Christian  Certainties ; 
W.  R.  Harper,  Religion  and  the  Higher  Life ,  pp.  88-100  ;  G.  A. 
Coe,  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind,  109-132;  A.  E.  Garvie,  The 
Gospel  for  To-day,  34  ;  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.  i.  138  (Warfield) ; 
Homiletic  Rev.  xlvi.  413  (Wright);  Expos.  Times,  vii.  438,  533. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 

CHAFF. — The  term  used  in  English  to  denote 
the  protective  coverings  and  appendages  of  the 
growing  corn — the  glumes,  scales,  and  awns — after 
they  have  been  dried  in  the  ripening  of  the  plant 
and  in  the  wind  and  sun,  and  separated  from  the 
grain  and  straw.  The  Greek  word  is  S.xvPov  (Eat. 

alea),  ‘  mostly  used  in  plural  for  chaff,  bran, 

usks’  (Liddell  and  Scott);  perhaps  derived  from 
ax,  indicating  its  pointed  nature.  But  the  older 
authorities,  and  most  writers  on  the  Greek  of  the 
NT,  incline  to  regard  the  &xvpov  as  including  the 
cut  or  broken-up  straw  which  mingles  with  the 
chaff  proper. 

Schleusner,  controverting  the  opinion  of  previous  lexico¬ 
graphers,  says  that  the  word  for  the  outer  integuments  ( palea ) 
is  xxvYi,  and  that  iixvpot  includes  to  turn  calamum  frumenti  inde 
a  radice  usque  ad  spicam  quce  grana  continet,  and  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pfl  tebhen ;  and  Post  (art.  ‘  Straw  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB)  suggests  the  use  of  the  Arab,  word  tibn,  which 
denotes  the  mingled  chaff  and  cut  or  broken  straw. 

In  reaping  it  was  often  the  practice  to  leave  all 
the  straw,  except  an  inch  or  two  cut  off  with  the 
ear.  The  dust  of  the  chaff  is  in  the  LXX  x‘,°0s 
(Ps  l4  355,  Is  295,  Hos  133),  and  once  x^ofe  &xvp°v 
(Is  1713),  and  once  Koviopris  (Job  2118). 

The  combination  of  broken  straw  with  the  chaff 
is  explained  by  the  process  of  harvesting,  thresh¬ 
ing,  and  winnowing  in  Palestinian  agriculture. 
The  threshing-machine,  or  threshing-waggon  (see 
art.  ‘  Agriculture  ’  in  Hastings’  DB),  which,  by 
repeatedly  passing  over  the  sheaves,  broke  up  the 
short  straw  into  fragments,  separated  the  grain 
from  its  dried  envelopes.  The  threshing-floor  was 
so  placed,  usually  in  an  elevated  and  breezy  posi¬ 
tion,  that  the  wind  could  be  utilized  to  separate 
the  lighter,  heavier,  and  heaviest  materials  from 
one  another,  and  the  method  of  winnowing  secured 
that  the  grain  should  fall  in  the  centre,  the  heavier 
straw  at  a  small  distance  from  the  grain  heap, 
whilethe  broken  strawand  chaff  ( fix  upoc)  werecarried 
away  by  the  wind,  either  out  of  the  threshing-floor, 
or  so  that  it  could  be  swept  together  for  burning. 
The  complete  separation  of  the  chaff,  which  in¬ 
cluded  fragments  of  the  awns  and  straw,  from  the 
corn  was  effected  by  means  of  the  winnowing-fan 
(irrijov),  the  broad  shallow  shovel  with  which  corn 
after  threshing  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind, 
and  so  finally  cleansed  of  the  chaff.  See  art. 

‘  Shovel  ’  in  Hastings’  DB.  This  final  stage  of  the 
winnowing  process  is  referred  to  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  only  occurrences  of  the  word  ‘  chaff’ 
in  the  NT  (Mt  312,  Lk  317). 

The  imagery  of  the  threshing-floor  was  finely 
adapted  to  express  the  sweeping  reform  of  the 
national  life  which  the  ardent  soul  of  the  Baptist 
expected  to  characterize  the  coming  of  the  J ewish 
Messiah.  The  chaff  well  represented  (1)  the  in¬ 
sincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  tne  national  religious 
leaders,  profession  without  substance,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  grain,  but  proving  on  near  inspection 
to  be  chaff ;  and  (2)  the  light  irresponsibility,  the 
absence  of  true  principle,  in  the  people  who  accepted 
this  formalism  and  pretence  as  genuine  grain  of 
godliness.  And  the  winnowing  represented  the 
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readiness  with  which  such  unsubstantial  elements 
of  national  character  would  be  carried  away  by 
the  first  wind  of  trial,  or  burnt  up  by  the  divinely 
authorized  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  expected 
to  be  with  swift  discrimination  and  judgment. 
John  looked  for  the  immediate  separation  of  the 
false  from  the  true,  the  bad  from  the  good.  The 
Christ  would  come  as  Malachi  (31"6)  predicted, 
with  searching  and  striking  condemnation  of  all 
that  was  worthless  and  injurious ;  and  the  com¬ 
parative  slowness  and  indirectness  of  our  Lord’s 
method  was  the  moving  cause  of  his  perplexed 
question,  when  he  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  ask,  ‘Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another?’ 
(Mt  11s,  Lk  719). 

Literature. — Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  pp.  34-36  ; 
Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  ch.  6  ;  Jahn,  Bibli¬ 
cal  Archaeology,  pp.  66-73 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book,  pp. 
538-540;  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  i.  233 f.  ;  artt.  ‘Agriculture,’ 
‘  Chaff,’  ‘  Straw,’  in  Hastings’  DB.  T.  H.  WRIGHT. 

CHAINS. — The  usual  NT  word  for  ‘chain’  is 
fiAwts.  irtdai  (Mk  54  AV  and  RV  fetters)  are  for 
binding  the  feet.  deapds  is  a  more  general  term, 
meaning  anything  to  tie  or  fasten.  AV  renders 
Seapol,  ‘chains,’  in  Jude  8,  but  RV  substitutes 
‘bonds.’  For  critical  reasons  ‘chains’  disappears 
from  2  P  24. 

In  NT  chains  invariably  denote  instruments  for 
binding,  or  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  person, 
c.g.  the  demoniac  (Mk  53),  St.  Peter  (Ac  126),  the 
dragon  (Rev.  201).  Imbeciles  appear  always  to 
have  received  consideration,  if  not  even  reverence, 
in  the  East ;  but  demoniacs,  and  persons  suffering 
from  certain  forms  of  delirium,  have  been  treated 
with  horrible  cruelty.  Often  they  are  loaded  with 
chains  and  bound  to  a  staple  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground.  The  tortures  applied  are  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  that 
possesses  them. 

Under  the  Roman  law,  vincula  was  a  form  of 
punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  The  prisoner  was 
chained  to  a  soldier,  who  was  responsible  for  his 
safe  keeping.  The  chain  was  fastened  round  the 
right  wrist  of  the  prisoner  and  the  left  wrist  of  his 
guard.  To  this  chain  St.  Paul  refers  (Ac  2820,  2  Ti 
l16).  For  greater  safety  two  soldiers  might  be 
assigned  as  guards  to  one  prisoner,  a  hand  of  each 
being  chained  to  one  of  his.  Thus  St.  Peter  was 
confined  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  persecution  (Ac 
126) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  Lysias  thought  him  a 
dangerous  person  (Ac  2133).  The  use  of  irlScu  in 
their  modern  form  may  be  seen  to-day  at  Acre,  in 
the  groups  of  Turkish  prisoners  chained  together 
by  the  ankles.  W.  Ewing. 

CHAMBER.— See  Closet,  and  Guest-Chamber. 

CHANCE. — The  word  occurs  only  once  in  EV  of 
the  Gospels,  viz.  in  Lk  1031,  where  in  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  the  priest  is  said  to  have 
been  going  down  that  way  ‘  by  chance.  ’  In  the 
original  the  phrase  is  Kara.  <rvy svplav,  Vulg.  accidit 
ut.  The  word  avyievpla  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
NT,  and  rarely  in  the  Gr.  authors.  The  idea  of 
‘  chance  ’  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  Gr.  by  the  nouns 
rixv>  trvvTvxLa.,  or  by  the  verb  tv yxavoj.  Neither  of 
these  nouns  occurs  in  NT,  and  the  verb,  in  its  in¬ 
transitive  sense  of  ‘chancing’  or  ‘happening,’  but 
rarely.  Examples  are  1  Co  1537  el  tijxoi  ctItov,  which 
EV  translates  ‘  it  may  chance  of  wheat  ’  (the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  the  word  ‘  chance  ’  is  found 
in  EV  of  NT),  and  14lu  el  t&xol,  EV  ‘it  may  be.’ 

In  the  Gospels  is  used  in  its  intransitive  sense,  with 

the  idea,  viz.  of  ‘happening,’  only  once,  and  that  is,  curiously 
enough,  in  TR  reading  of  Lk  103l>,  the  verse  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one  under  consideration,  where  the  robbers  are  said 
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to  have  left  their  victim  vifj.i9oe.v7j  The  ruyxUvovToe. 

here,  as  Meyer  and  others  have  pointed  out,  is  not  simply  equi¬ 
valent  to  ov ™,  though  the  AV  translators  appear  to  have  so 
regarded  it.  The  expression  properly  means  ‘  half  dead  as  he 
chanced  to  be.’  The  shade  of  suggestion  is  that  the  robbers  left 
him  in  complete  indifference  to  his  fate,  to  live  or  die  just  as 
it.  might  happen.  The  fact,  however,  that  is  lacking 

in  NBDLB,  al.  justifies  its  omission  from  the  text  by  WH  and 
other  critical  editors. 

Unlike  tIxv  and  avvrvxlo.,  cvyKvpla  does  not  denote 
‘  chance  ’  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  some¬ 
thing  which  ‘  falls  out  ’  independently  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  causation  (‘ chance  ’  conies  from  the 
Low  Lat.  cadentici,  ‘a  falling,’  and  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  falling  of  the  dice  from  a  dice- 
box).  Derived  as  it  is  from  avv  and  Kvpto. >  (‘fall  in 
with  ’),  it  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  our  word 
‘  coincidence.’  All  that  our  Lord’s  use  of  the  phrase 
Kara  crvyicvpiav  accordingly  suggests  is,  that  by  a 
coincidence  of  events  a  certain  priest  came  by  just 
as  the  wounded  traveller  lay  heljdess  on  the  road. 
And,  as  Godet  remarks,  He  may  even  have  used 
the  expression  with  a  kind  of  irony,  since  ‘  it  is 
certainly  not  by  accident  that  the  narrator  brings 
those  two  personages  on  the  scene’  ( Com .  on  Lie. 
in  loc.). 

Apart  from  any  further  occurrence  of  the  word 
‘  chance  ’  in  EV  of  the  Gospels,  the  idea  of  hap  or 
chance  may  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  the  use  of 
‘haply’  in  Mk  1 113,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
come  to  the  fig-tree,  ‘  if  haply  he  might  find  any¬ 
thing  thereon,’  and  in  Lk  1429,  where  He  Himself 
says  of  the  builder  who  could  not  finish  his  tower, 
‘  lest  haply  when  he  hath  laid  a  foundation,  and  is 
not  able  to  finish  it.’  But  in  both  cases  we  have 
to  do  in  the  original  simply  with  conjunctions  and 
particles,  el  dpa  in  the  one  passage  and  p-p  trore  in 
the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  chance  was  as 
foreign  to  the  ancient  Jewish  as  to  the  modern 
scientific  mind  ;  for  while  the  scientist  holds  that 
the  universal  reign  of  law  renders  the  operation  of 
chance  impossible,  the  Hebrew  may  be  said  to 
have  believed  (cf.  Pr  1633)  of  every  so-called  chance 
that  ‘  Eternal  God  that  chance  did  guide.’  In 
popular  language  the  idea  of  things  happening  by 
chance  appears  to  be  admitted  in  both  OT  and 
NT  (cf.  1  S  69,  Ec  911,  1  Co  1537),  as  it  constantly  is 
among  ourselves.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Scripture 
writers,  at  all  events,  it  denoted  only  human 
ignorance  of  proximate  causes,  not  the  occurrence 
of  events  independently  of  the  Divine  will  (with 
1  S  69  cf.  v.12,  with  Ec  911  cf.  v.1,  with  1  Co  1537  cf. 
37,  Gal  67f-). 

As  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  chance,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  casting  of  lots  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  for  the  garments  of  Jesus.  The  incident 
is  mentioned  by  every  one  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
is  explained  by  John  as  referring  only  to  His  seam¬ 
less  tunic  (Mt  2735,  Mk  1524,  Lk  23-34,  Jn  1923-  24). 
Among  the  Jews  the  casting  of  lots  was  regarded 
not  as  a  reference  of  a  question  to  the  fickleness 
of  chance,  but  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Divine 
judgment  (cf.  Pr  1633).  And  though  by  the  time 
of  Christ  such  a  game  of  chance  as  dice-playing 
(Kvfiela.)  had  been  introduced  into  Palestine  (cf.  St. 
Paul’s  ev  rr'i  Kvfielg.  tuv  avdptbirojv,  ‘  by  the  sleight  of 
men,’  lit.  ‘by  the  dice-playing,’  because  of  the 
trickery  and  cheating  which  had  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  game),  it  was  repudiated  by 
those  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  Jewish  law  (see 
Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  36).  With  the  Roman  soldiers 
it  was  otherwise.  Dice  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  the  Romans,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  dicing  was  very  common  among  them.  In 
his  famous  ‘  Crucifixion  ’  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  degli  Angioli  at  Lugano,  Luini  represents  the 
four  soldiers  as  rising  from  a  game  of  dice  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  one  another  the  possession  of  the  seam¬ 
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less  robe.  And  more  than  one  writer  who  has  sought 
to  describe  the  awful  scene  of  Calvary  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the  soldiers 
would  amuse  themselves  during  the  hours  of  wait¬ 
ing  by  playing  their  favourite  game  (see  Farrar, 
Life  of  Christ,  ad  loc.).  No  information  is  given 
us  by  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  lots  were  cast.  But  it  may  be  that  a  cast  of 
the  dice-box  was  the  plan  which  suggested  itself 
most  readily  to  those  rude  men,  and  that  they 
actually  gambled  for  the  Saviour’s  coat  while  He 
hung  above  them  on  the  cross,  dying  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  See,  further,  art.  Lots  (Casting  of). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

CHARACTER  may  be  defined  as  the  result  of  the 
interaction  between  a  personality  and  its  environ¬ 
ment  ;  or,  if  the  word  is  used  in  its  special  and 
favourable  sense,  as  the  advantage  gained  by  per¬ 
sonality  over  its  environment,  especially  by  the 
exercise  of  the  will.  In  the  terms  of  Aristotle 
(Nic.Eth.  I.  vii.  15),  it  is  ‘an  energy  of  the  inner  life 
on  the  lines  of  virtue.’  The  question  to  be  answered 
is,  How  have  the  life  and  gospel  of  Christ  made 
this  more  possible?  First,  He  diminished  the 
moral  weight  and  dread  of  life’s  environment. 
Secondly,  He  enlarged  the  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  personality. 

1.  The  following  are  some  of  the  powers  which 
the  soul  has  to  meet  in  conflict 

(1)  Suffering. — ‘If  a  perfectly  good  man  foreknew 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  he  would  co¬ 
operate  with  nature  in  both  falling  sick  and  dying 
and  being  maimed,  being  conscious  that  this  is  the 
particular  portion  assigned  to  him  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Universe’  (Epictetus).  Christ  in¬ 
spired  men  to  put  their  foot  on  disease  as  an  evil 
(Mt  10s,  Mk  161S),  and  won  His  first  fame  by  His 
own  powers  of  healing  (Mt  423'25  ll4'6  etc. ).  Such 
deeds  were  good  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Lk  66ff-),  for 
it  was  a  breaking  of  Satan’s  tyranny  (Lk  1316). 

(2)  Death. — He  died  to  ‘  deliver  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage’  (He  215).  Jesus  not  only  so  faced  death 
as  to  convince  a  Roman  centurion  and  a  dying 
criminal  that  He  was  more  than  man  (Mt  2754,  Lk 
2340f-),  but  did  not  in  His  teaching  allow  it  to  have 
a  decisive  place  in  life,  except  to  the  fool  (Lk  1220). 
He  spoke  of  it  as  a  sleep  (Jn  llnff-),  which  the  good 
man  need  not  fear  (Mt  1028),  and  as  a  going  to  the 
Father  and  His  many  abiding-places  (Jn  141"3). 

(3)  The  ivorld. — 

‘  If  but  the  Vine-  and  Love-abjuring  band 
Are  in  the  Prophet’s  Paradise  to  stand, 

Alack,  I  doubt  the  Prophet’s  Paradise 

Were  empty  as  the  hollow  of  one’s  hand’  (Omar). 

Jesus  was  in  complete  independence  of  all  that  the 
world  offers,  accepting  poverty  (Lk  958),  repudiat¬ 
ing  popularity  (Jn  61S),  not  expecting  to  be  waited 
on  (Mk  1045).  ‘Be  of  good  courage,’  He  said,  ‘I 
have  overcome  the  world’  (Jn  1633) ;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  promise  of  His  presence  His  disciples 
were  built  up  in  the  same  avrapseia  (Ph  411). 

(4)  Racial  barriers. — ‘It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for 
a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  join  himself  or  come  unto 
one  of  another  nation  ’  (Ac  1028).  Jesus  struck  at 
the  limitations  of  race  prejudice  and  enmity  in  the 
parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  l o2aff- )  and  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  2531tf-).  Though  He  sought 
first  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  10M-), 
He  ‘  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  be¬ 
lievers’  (Mt  810*13,  cf.  Mk  729),  and  thereby  achieved 
on  moral  lines  what  the  status  of  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship  created  on  legal  lines.  His  short  career  was 
an  encounter  with  the  dead  hand  and  narrowing 
force  of  nationalism  (Mk  129,  Mt  2142"44),  and  it  was 
in  the  name  of  Son  of  Man  that  He  lived  and  died. 

(5)  Caste  distinctions. — ‘  It  was  the  hereditary 
disability  the  Aryans  had  succeeded  in  imposing 
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upon  races  they  despised,  which,  reacting  within 
their  own  circle  and  strengthened  by  the  very  in¬ 
tolerance  that  gave  it  birth,  has  borne  such  bitter 
fruit  through  so  many  centuries’  (Rhys  Davids, 
Hibbcrt  Lectures).  1  A  workshop  is  incompatible 
with  anything  noble’  (Cicero).  Jesus  kept  the 
same  way  open  to  all  without  regard  to  social  or 
religious  status  ;  did  not  reject  the  rich  (Mt  87  918f-, 
Lk  730),  but  counted  their  wealth  a  disadvantage 
(Mk  1021-23,  Lk  620).  He  chose  His  companions 
from  men  who  were  mostly  of  no  class  (Mk  l16 
214),  was  known  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  (Mt  911,  Lk  151- 2),  and  threw  away  His  own 
triumph  to  give  Zacchmus  a  moral  chance,  ‘  foras¬ 
much  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ’  (Lk  191-10). 

(6)  Family  control. — ‘To  every  individual,’  says 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  referring  to  the  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion,  ‘  the  rule  of  conduct  is  the  law  of  his  home, 
of  which  his  parent  is  the  legislator.’  Though 
Jesus  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
(Mt  194fl'-),  and  illustrated  as  well  as  taught  filial 
obedience  and  honour  (Lk  251,  Jn  192(i-  27,  Mk  7utr-), 
He  broke  the  decisive  control  of  the  family  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual  personality  (Mt  1085"37 

1248-50,  Lk  059-62  1127-28j  Mk  lO28’30). 

2.  In  the  second  place,  Christ  enlarged  the  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities  of  personality,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  soul  conscious  and  confident  of  a  new 
environment,  in  which  it  could  find  release  and 
reinforcement.  The  secret  of  this  spiritual  en¬ 
vironment  which  awakens  and  sustains  the  soul’s 
faculties  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  is  grace,  in  which 
alone  they  can  move  and  have  their  being.  The 
essential  fact  of  grace  is  illustrated  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  chiefly  in  the  following  doctrines — 
the  Divine  Fatherhood,  the  Divine  Forgiveness, 
the  Divine  Indwelling,  and  the  Divine  Reappear¬ 
ing.  All  that  was  dim  or  distorted  in  the  human 
views  of  these  truths,  which  mean  so  much  to 
personality  and  character.  He  rectified  and  made 
authoritative. 

(1)  The  clear  revelation  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
had  this  immense  bearing  on  character,  that  it 
brought  out  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  question  whether 
we  are  really  God’s  sons,  apart  from  faith  in  Christ. 
It  is-  enough  for  the  purpose  that  Christ  undoubt¬ 
edly  used  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  as  the 
chief  motive  to  the  new  ethic.  The  first  and  most 
important  effect  on  character  is  that  the  starting- 
point  is  trust.  Trust  in  God  is  illustrated  in 
contentment  with  circumstances,  courage  in  regard 
to  human  opposition.  Whatever  be  the  straitness 
of  life  and  however  menacing  the  future,  there  may 
well  be  trust  in  One  who  cares  for  the  individual 
with  more  than  the  purpose  and  solicitude  of  an 
earthly  father  (Mt  67- 8  7n,  Lk  I26- 7-  22"30).  And  as 
for  hostility,  it  is  well  worth  standing  firm  for 
truth  and  righteousness,  for  thus  the  approval  of 
the  Father  is  gained  (Mt  511-12  1  624'27,  Lk  124ff-,  Jn 
1 526f-  161'3).  The  natural  vehicle  of  such  trust  is 
prayer,  which  Jesus  Himself  used  for  the  solution 
of  His  perplexities  and  the  bearing  of  His  burdens 
(Lk  1021,  Mk  1435etc. ),  and  which  the  disciples  were 
also  to  use  freely  and  urgently  (Lk  ll5-13  181). 

This  leads  to  the  second  characteristic  of  a  life 
that  acts  on  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
— its  religion  will  be  in  spirit  and  truth  (Jn  423). 
Prayer  is  no  mere  performance,  but  secret  and  real 
(Mt  65'8),  in  faith  (Mk  II22'24),  with  a  softened 
heart  (Mk  ll25),  and  looking  for  the  highest 
things  (Jn  1518  1626).  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of 
external  or  traditional  compulsion,  but  rests  upon 
a  goyiel  of  Divine  love  (Mt  ll28  2337,  Jn  644-  45). 
The  Father  can  care  for  nothing  that  is  not  spon¬ 
taneous  and  sincere  like  childhood  (Mk  1015, 51- 52 149 
Mt  1821-22),  and  the  fruit  of  real  growth  (Jn  15s). 
The  consummation  of  life  is  to  be  so  sanctified  by 


the  truth  as  to  enjoy  God  as  Christ  the  Son  Him¬ 
self  did  (Jn  1720'26). 

And  the  bearing  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  on  our 
relations  to  our  fellows  produces  a  wise  tolerance. 
The  disciples  of  Christ  are  to  imitate  the  character 
of  Him  who  ‘maketli  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,’  and  refuse  to  treat  any  man  as  an 
enemy  (Mt  543"48).  Indeed,  the  truth  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  is  the  great  inspiration  to  kindness  and 
charity.  The  positive  character  of  the  ‘Golden 
Rule,’  which  is  its  Christian  distinction,  is  directly 
drawn  from  the  ways  of  the  ‘  Father  in  heaven  ’ 
(Mt7u-12),  and  the  blessedness  of  peacemakers  is 
in  being  called  sons  of  God  (Mt  59).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1025*37)  illustrates  in 
particular  what  the  parable  of  the  Great  Assize 
(Mt  2531"48)  sets  forth  with  ideal  completeness,  that 
there  is  no  real  love  to  God  which*  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  spontaneous  and  appropriate  help  to 
every  human  being  that  requires  it.  Thus  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  went  forth  ‘  an  edict  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Love’ ;  ‘  humanity  was  changed  from  a 
restraint  to  a  motive  (Ecce  Homo,  cli.  16).’  And 
that  this  was  the  secret  of  the  Christian  message, 
is  indicated  in  the  parting  commission,  ‘  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ’  (Mt  2819). 

(2)  The  gospel  of  Divine  Forgiveness  has  had  a 
distinctive  and  powerful  effect  upon  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  accepted  it.  Indeed,  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  type  of  character,  which  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  only  as  being  born  again  ( Jn  33,  2  Co  517- 18). 
Forgiveness  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  for  it  has 
never  been  set  forth  with  more  beauty  and  com¬ 
pleteness  than  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalmists  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  Jesus  was  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  the  individual  soul  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  character  of  a  child  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  His  teaching  seem 
revolutionary  and  even  blasphemous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guardians  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Mk  25"12,  Lk 
739-50).  The  average  good  person  is  now  as  much 
as  ever  inclined  to  resent  the  ‘  opening  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  ’  through  the 
remission  of  sins.  It  contradicts  the  view  accepted 
by  all  average  moralists  that  it  is  by  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  virtue  that  heaven  must  be  won,  and  that 
any  contradictory  doctrine  must  loosen  the  bands 
of  character.  Their  view  is  necessary  as  a  caution, 
not  only  against  the  Antinomians,  who  treat  the 
fact  of  forgiveness  as  a  term  of  logic,  and  argue 
‘  let  us  sin  that  grace  may  abound,’  but  also 
against  all  who  preach  faith  as  something  apart 
from  ethical  enthusiasm.  But  St.  Paul  had  learned 
the  secret  of  his  Master  when  he  flung  himself 
into  the  advanced  position  of  ‘  justification  by 
faith.’  It  was  Jesus  Himself  who  had  the  daring 
originality  to  base  character  on  a  new  foundation 
without  fearing  to  debase  it  (Lk  747'50,  Mt  2627-  28). 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a 
rival  type  of  character,  as  to  restore  the  character 
of  those  who  had  lost  it ;  to  give  a  new  chance  to 
the  personality  that  was  overborne  and  fettered 
by  its  environment.  He  was  essentially  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  sick  (Lk  527-32),  a  seeker  of  the  lost 
(Lk  15.  1910,  Mt  1812ff-),  a  giver  of  rest  to  the 
heavy  laden  (Mt  ll28ff-),  fulfilling  the  words,  ‘He 
shall  be  called  J esus :  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins’  (Mt  l21,  cf.  Jn  317).  The  great 
contribution,  then,  to  the  forming  of  character  in 
the  gospel  of  Forgiveness  is  not  that  it  adds  any¬ 
thing  to  the  ideal  of  virtue,  but  that  it  unseals  the 
great  motive  of  humble  and  adoring  gratitude, 
and  opens  the  way  for  that  tide  of  love  which  is 
itself  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  (Lk  747  198,  8).  The 
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business  of  Jesus  was  not  the  chiselling  and  polish¬ 
ing  of  character,  but  primarily  its  creation  among 
the  multitudes  who  would  be  shut  out  by  the 
Pharisees  from  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  The 
gospel  does  not  so  much  teach  how  to  be  good  as 
why  to  be  good.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
this  teaching  of  grace  as  a  redeeming  power,  Jesus 
did  not  simply  profess  to  level  sinners  up  to  the 
virtuous.  Rather  He  made  the  beatitude  of  the 
forgiven  appear  in  comparison  with  the  self-com¬ 
placency  of  the  virtuous  as  sunshine  to  moonlight 
(Lk  622"26  189'14).  The  result  of  thus  opening  the 
fountains  of  a  great  deep  was  to  be  seen  in  a  new 
humility  and  tenderness,  an  unexampled  moral 
scrupulousness  and  solicitude,  for  the  pride  of  the 
natural  man  is  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  what 
he  owes  (Mt  1821;35,  John  2115'19,  Gal  220,  Col  312-13). 

(3)  The  third  illustration  of  grace  through  which 
the  scattered  forces  of  character  can  be  regathered 
is  the  Divine  Indwelling,  which,  although  not  made 
conspicuous  in  the  Synoptists,  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  character.  The  remark¬ 
able  transformation  which  came  over  the  chief 
Apostles  after  the  events  of  Calvary  and  the 
Garden,  was  expressly  attributed  by  them  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Christ’s  promise  to  return  and  dwell 
in  them  through  the  Spirit  (Ac  191"8  216f- 38,  Jn 
1415-18).  qqle  character  that  has  learned  its  worth 
from  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  found  its  release 
in  the  Divine  Forgiveness,  gains  its  strength  and 
means  of  independence  from  the  Divine  Indwell¬ 
ing.  The  real  strength  of  character  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  lies  in  the  sense  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  dependence  on  grace.  Its  ideal  is 
not  self  -  possession  and  self  -  complacency,  but  a 
possession  by  Christ  (Gal  220),  and  a  pleasing  of 
Christ  (Ph  l20).  And  because  its  standard  is  so 
high,  namely,  the  perfection  of  God  Himself  (Mt 
548),  the  only  chance  of  attaining  it  is  to  realize 
that  the  sufficient  power  comes  from  the  imparted 
life  (Jn  2021'23),  to  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  (Mt 
II29),  or  to  abide  in  Him  (Jn  154).  If  we  can  rely 
on  God’s  Fatherhood,  we  can  be  sure  He  will  give 
the  best  gift,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  ll13),  which  is 
to  enable  the  disciples  to  do  greater  things  even 
than  Jesus  Himself  (Jn  1412),  because  thus  His 
own  power  will  be  multiplied  in  and  through  them 
(1  Jn  412- )s). 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  then,  char¬ 
acter  depends  for  its  final  strength  and  beauty  on 
the  measure  of  its  surrender  and  receptivity.  Its 
turning-point  is  found  in  that  decisive  acceptance 
of  Christ  which  is  called  ‘  conversion,’  and  which 
is  not  mere  acquiescence,  but  allegiance  as  well, 
not  only  requiring  an  attitude  of  the  soul,  but  also 
its  adventure  with  and  for  the  Lord  it  has  recog¬ 
nized.  When  room  has  been  made  for  the  Divine 
indwelling  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  there  may  be  an  assurance  that 
through  grace  and  with  much  patience  the  fruits 
of  Christian  character  will  come  (Mk  48-  20-  26_29). 
Christian  character  depends  on  Christ’s  indwell¬ 
ing  ;  for  its  virtues,  which  are  more  appropriately 
termed  graces,  are  called  ‘  fruits  of  the  Spirit,’ 
indicating  that  they  are  not  the  attainment 
of  the  old  nature,  but  the  growth  of  the  new, 
according  to  the  ‘  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.’  In  Gal  522  -  23  they 
are  thus  given :  ‘  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  tem- 
jerance’;  and  in  2  P  l5-8:  ‘faith,  virtue,  know- 
edge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  love.’  From  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  ordered  system  of  ethics  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it  is  that  life  is  primarily  to  be  the  gradual 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  indwelling,  that  the 
world  may  see  that  Christians  are  alike  possessed 


and  controlled  by  a  power  and  spirit  not  their 
own. 

(4)  There  is  one  further  contribution  to  the 
making  of  character  in  the  name  of  grace  which 
belongs  to  the  Christian  revelation,  viz.  the  Divine 
Reappearing.  However  erroneously  it  was  con¬ 
ceived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  the  early 
Christian  community  ( 1  Th  l9- 10),  and  its  essential 
truth  is  still  responsible  for  much  that  is  unique 
in  Christian  ethics.  It  was  sufficient  to  slay 
worldly  ambitions  outright,  so  that  men  sold  their 
possessions  (Ac  434),  and  at  a  later  age  secluded 
themselves  in  hermit  or  monastic  dwellings.  The 
journey  of  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land  became  the 
framework  of  the  Christian  conception  of  life — a 
pilgrimage  through  a  wilderness.  The  result  of 
this  view  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  much  imagi¬ 
nation  and  energy  from  the  problems  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  world  in  the  name  of  an  expected  heaven— 
whereas  the  real  watching  is  in  right  employment 
here  and  now  (Lk  1720-  21  1911'27).  Rut  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  miss  the  great  contribution  made 
by  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  reappearing  to  the 
improvement  of  character  (Lk  1234'37,  1  Th  o23). 
When  it  is  understood  in  the  light  of  the  words 
and  example  of  Jesus  Himself  rather  than  of 
Messianic  expectations,  which  again  and  again 
He  disappointed  in  favour  of  spiritual  interests 
(Lk  954, 55,  Jn  614- 1B-  25-  26 • 41- 65'68,  Ac  l6"8),  its  effect  is 
purifying  and  searching  to  the  last  degree,  and 
arms  the  personality  with  the  weapon  of  a  new 
hope  in  tne  conflict  with  its  environment  (Ph 
313.  i4)_  The  reappearing  of  the  Saviour,  whether 
it  be  when  physical  disabilities  fall  from  us  at 
death,  or  in  some  other  way,  is  essentially  a  final 
judgment  (Mt  721'23  1330  2531'33 ;  cf.  2  Co  510)  in 
which  hidden  things  will  be  brought  to  light  (Lk 
8 17  122- 3,  Mt  2535"45). 

Firstly,  it  gives  a  motive  to  purity  of  life  which 
no  other  religion  has  been  able  to  supply  (1  Jn  33, 
2  P  311'14),  and  to  a  consecrated  use  of  every  natural 
faculty  (Ro  121).  The  promise  of  the  resurrection 
rescues  the  body  from  the  contempt  with  which 
philosophers  were  inclined  to  regard  it,  for  as  com¬ 
panion  of  the  soul  it  is  both  sacred  and  serviceable 
( 1  Co  619-  20).  It  is  to  be  changed  from  a  body  of 
humiliation  to  the  likeness  of  the  body  of  His  glory 
(Ph  321),  and  meantime  its  members  are  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  as  instruments  of  righteousness  (Ro  613), 
every  ability  being  turned  to  good  account  (1  P 
410-  “  Col  3rf- 17). 

Next,  it  gives  a  deeper  sanction  to  the  social 
relationships  of  life.  The  spiritual  side  of  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  greatly  developed  by  the  revelation 
of  the  issues  of  life  (Mt  194'9,  Eph  h22'33).  The 
relations  of  parent  and  children,  of  master  and 
servant,  were  likewise  dignified  by  being  seen  sub 
specie  ceternitatis  (Col  320"25  41),  and  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  for  responsibility  we  must  give  account 
(Lk  1245-48).  It  was  this  truth  which  gave  its  special 
meaning  to  Church  membership,  so  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  was  knit  together  with  bonds 
unknown  in  any  contemporary  clubs  or  guilds  (Mt 
1819-20,  Eph  l18’23  219-22,  1  Co  1212-39).  Though  there 
was  discontent  and  division  in  the  Church,  and 
even  an  occasional  subsidence  to  the  vicious  levels 
of  pagan  society,  the  ideal  could  be  steadily  built 
up  again  in  the  sure  hope  of  a  radiant  future, 
when  the  secret  working  of  the  absent  Bridegroom 
in  His  own  should  be  accomplished  (Eph  527,  Col 
33-4,  1  P  l3'6).  And  this  hope  was  a  continual 
summons  to  every  Christian  to  rise  and  be  worthy 
of  his  calling  (Ro  13n,  1  Co  310'15  924). 

Finally,  the  hope  of  a  Divine  reappearing  exer¬ 
cises  its  influence  upon  the  common  toil  and  ap¬ 
pointed  duty  of  every  day.  It  is  as  if  the  owner 
of  an  estate  went  away  entrusting  to  each  man  his 
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work,  and  bidding  the  porter  to  watch  (Mk  1384). 
It  is  required  that  a  steward  be  found  faithful 
(1  Co  41*4)  ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  Christian  if  he 
has  used  to  advantage  the  talents  given  (Mt2519-28), 
and  the  opportunities  offered  on  every  hand  for  the 
wider  human  service  (Mt  2  534*40),  for  there  is  an 
appropriate  reward  (1  Co  312-14).  Lowly  service  is 
the  path  to  ennoblement  and  the  seats  of  influ¬ 
ence  (Mk  1043-*5,  Lk  1242-44). 

The  promise  of  the  Divine  Reappearing  thus 
supplements,  as  it  were,  the  promise  of  the  Divine 
Indwelling  ;  for  whereas  the  latter  brings  out  the 
need  for  the  Christian’s  faith  in  a  power  not  his 
own,  the  former  requires  that  he  be  faithful  with 
the  powers  that  are  his  own.  And  taking  all 
four  aspects  of  the  revelation  of  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ  together,  we  see  that  they  equip  His 
followers  for  that  conflict  with  environment  out 
of  which  character  emerges,  by  giving  the  soul  a 
new  worth,  freedom,  power,  and  motive. 

This  revelation  is  above  all  in  the  Cross,  in 
which  Christ  was  most  fully  manifested  (Lk  922, 
Jn  10u  1228).  There  we  see  convincingly  the  love 
of  the  Father  (Ro  832,  1  Jn  410),  who  counted  men 
of  such  value  (Mt  182-14,  Lk  151’)  that  He  would  have 
all  to  be  saved  though  at  infinite  cost  (Jn  314-16). 
There  is  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  of  forgive¬ 
ness  (Mt  2628),  the  supreme  illustration  of  that 
redeeming  love  by  which  men’s  freedom  is  pur¬ 
chased  (1  P  l18- 19,  Ro  147-9,  Rev  Is- 6).  There  the 
life  was  surrendered  to  the  Father  (Jn  1017-  18),  to 
be  bestowed  as  an  enabling  power  (Jn  1412-14,  Ac  410) 
by  an  indwelling  Spirit  (Jn  l12,  Ro  89tf-),  wherewith 
He  might  bring  many  sons  to  glory  (He  210).  And 
there,  finally,  the  eternal  future  was  clasped  to 
the  tragic  present  (Jn  I221-32)  as  the  ever-living 
Son  submitted  to  taste  of  death  (He  29-  14),  that 
neither  earthly  trou  le  nor  spiritual  principality 
might  ever  separate  II is  people  from  Him  (Ro  831-39, 
Ph  l21-23). 

In  another  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Christian  ethic  revolves  between  two  poles  which 
are  discovered  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  teaching, 
the  inwardness  of  religion,  and  its  practical  nature. 
The  first  had  been  neglected  by  the  Jew  and  the 
second  by  the  Greek.  And  one-sidedness  is  still 
only  too  possible,  when,  for  instance,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  the  ascetic  visionary  holds  to  the 
first  alone,  or  the  social  revolutionary  to  the 
second.  But  all  ethical  deductions  can  and  must 
be  rectified  by  reference  to  the  work  and  word  of 
Christ,  who  started  from  inward  character  and 
aimed  at  social  regeneration. 

And  in  a  final  analysis  of  what  Christ  has  dis¬ 
tinctively  done  for  character,  it  may  be  said  that 
(a)  He  treated  the  personality  as  a  whole.  All 
ethical  systems  are  based  on  one  or  other  element 
of  our  threefold  nature.  The  pivot  of  the  good  life 
was,  according  to  Socrates,  knowledge  ;  according 
to  Epicurus,  feeling  ;  accoi'ding  to  Zeno,  the  will. 
Christ  gave  a  due  and  natural  place  to  each  of 
these  ;  for  character  with  Him  was  not  a  system, 
as  it  was  with  Greek,  Jew,  or  Roman,  or  as  it  is 
with  Confucian  or  Mohammedan,  but  a  growth 
from  within,  deeper  even  than  our  own  nature, 
rooted  in  the  ever-living  grace  of  God.  ( b )  He 
treated  it  as  free.  This  also  is  crucial  to  Christian 
character,  and  depends  on  the  truth  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fact  of  life  is  not  Fate,  but  a  God  of  grace,  a 
Father.  Jesus  looked  for  repentance  as  the  first 
consequence  of  His  good  tidings  (Mk  l16).  What¬ 
ever  a  man’s  past  had  been,  he  could  be  released 
and  renewed,  if  out  of  the  darkness  and  bondage 
he  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith.  And  so  in  the  last 
resort  life  is  self-determined.  These  two  essential 
truths  for  the  making  of  character,  viz.  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  the  freedom  of  personality,  have  been 
recognized  and  realized  in  the  light  of  the  four 
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great  truths  enumerated  above.  Thus  Christ  has 
enlarged  the  resources  and  opportunity  of  person¬ 
ality,  and  enabled  it  to  be  victorious  over  its 
material  and  moral  environment. 
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**CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST.— 

Introduction:  (a)  Aim.  (ft)  Sources:  (1)  their  trustworthi¬ 
ness;  (2)  their  sufficiency,  (e)  Theological  value  of  a 
study  of  the  character  of  Christ. 

i.  Formative  influences — 

1.  Parentage. 

2.  Home. 

8.  Education. 

4.  The  years  of  silence. 

ii.  The  Vocation  of  Christ,  the  determining  principle  of  His 

character — 

1.  His  Designation  of  His  vocation. 

2.  His  Dedication  to  His  vocation. 

3.  His  Confirmation  in  His  vocation, 

iii.  Characteristics  of  Christ — 

1.  Spiritnal-mindedness  :  (1)  His  knowledge  ;  (2)  His 

teaching  ;  (3)  effect  of  His  presence. 

2.  Love  to  God  :  (1)  obedience,  (2)  trust. 

8.  Love  to  men. 

iv.  Social  relations,  and  virtues  manifested  therein — 

1.  Family. 

2.  Friends:  (1)  His  dependence  upon  them  ;  (2)  His 

self-communications  to  them  ;  (3)  their  response 

to  Him. 

3.  Mankind  :  (1)  lowliness  ;  (2)  considerateness  ;  (3) 

compassion  ;  (4)  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 

v.  Virtues  of  His  vocation — 

1.  Faithfulness. 

2.  Courage. 

3.  Patience. 

4.  Calmness. 

5.  Self-sacrifice. 

Concluding  Estimate — 

1.  His  absolute  goodness. 

2.  His  sinlessness  :  (1)  testimony  of  those  who  knew 

Him;  (2)  Ilis  own  self-knowledge  and  self-witness. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — (a)  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to 
make  a  purely  ethical  study  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  In  such  a  study  there  must  be  no  dogmatic 
presuppositions  regarding  the  constitution  of  His 
person,  whether  favourable  or  hostile  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Nicene  orthodoxy.  There  must  be  no 
abstract  separation  of  His  humanity  from  His 
Divinity,  and  no  attempt  to  relegate  certain  acts 
or  phases  to  one  side  and  others  to  the  other  side. 
We  must  proceed  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
we  do  in  that  of  the  great  men  who  have  foi-ced 
succeeding  ages  to  the  task  of  understanding  them, 
though  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  set  Him,  with  reasoned  conviction, 
in  a  class  apart,  high  above  the  greatest  of  men. 

(b)  The  sources  for  such  a  study  are,  of  course, 
the  four  Gospels.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
appeal  to  the  Epistles,  save  for  any  reminiscences 
they  may  contain  of  the  historic  Christ.  Their 
conceptions  of  the  risen  Christ  cannot  come  here 
into  view.  In  thus  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  we  are  not  excluding  any 
view  which  faith  might  take  of  His  present  exist¬ 
ence.  If  Christ  be  alive  now,  He  must  he  the  same, 
morally,  as  He  was  when  on  earth.  There  is  no 
other  Christ  than  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

As  soon  as  we  turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  are  met 
by  various  critical  problems.  The  solution  of 
these  must  be  sought  in  the  various  works  which 
are  devoted  to  their  discussion.  For  the  study  in 
which  we  are  to  he  engaged  two  positions  ai-e 
essential,  which  may  be  stated  here  as  assumptions, 
though  they  are  in  reality  conclusions  of  the  study 
itself.  (1)  The  first  is  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospels  as  portraitures  of  Christ.  Grant  the 
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ordinary  critical  results,  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  late  in  the  1st  cent.,  that  contemporary- 
ideas  and  experiences  have  influenced  their  authors 
or  editors,  that  in  some  cases  the  Evangelists  have 
misunderstood  or  misreported  their  Master  ;  yet 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as 
presented  in  these  documents,  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  an  invention  or  a  Action,  a  product 
of  progressive  meditation,  or  a  creation  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  feeling.  Do  justice  to  the  portrait  of  Christ, 
let  its  harmony  and  its  uniqueness,  its  profound 
naturalness  and  its  transcendent  loveliness,  make 
their  due  impression,  and  the  conclusion  presses, 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a  construc¬ 
tion  hut  a  memory,  an  actual  Figure,  once  beheld 
by  eyes  of  flesh,  and  now  discerned  through  a 
medium  upon  which  contemporary  influences  have 
had  no  distorting  effect,  and  which,  accordingly, 
permits  Him  to  be  known  as  He  was. 

It  may  be  said  that,  while  these  remarks  are  true 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  they  cannot  fairly  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  distinction,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  observed.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are 
mainly  ethical  in  their  aim  and  method.  Onto¬ 
logical  and  theological  conclusions  are  certainly 
suggested  ;  but  they  are  not .  explicitly  stated. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  results  are  avowed  in 
the  Prologue,  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  summarized  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  While  thus  frankly  theological,  however,  it 
presents  its  doctrinal  positions  as  the  result  of  an 
ethical  study,  which  it  also  gives.  With  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  these  doctrinal  inferences  we  are  not 
concerned.  Our  sole  interest  lies  in  the  portrait  of 
Christ ;  and  with  respect  to  it  two  things  are  cer¬ 
tain  :  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  given  by 
the  Synoptists,  it  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
person  ;  and  it  can  be  regarded,  as  little  as  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  as  an  invention  or  fiction.  For 
our  present  purpose,  accordingly,  which  is  ethical 
and  not  theological,  we  shall  use  the  materials  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  a  study  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  with  the  same  freedom  and 
confidence  with  which  we  turn  to  the  Synoptic 
narratives. 

(2)  The  second  assumption  follows  naturally  upon 
the  first,  and  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  for  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  do  not  aim  at  extensive  completeness.  They 
are  not  chronicles  ;  nor  are  they  biographies  in  the 
modern  sense.  A  shorthand  report  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus,  a  minute  record  of  His  life,  during  even 
the  short  period  covered  by  the  narratives,  would 
have  swelled  their  brief  outlines  to  portentous 
volumes.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  aim  at  inten¬ 
sive' or  central  completeness.  We  do  not  need  to 
know  everything  about  a  man  in  order  to  know  him. 
For  the  purpose  of  character  study,  much  that  is 
interesting,  that  affectionate  curiosity  would  like 
to  know,  is  needless  and  irrelevant.  The  materials 
of  our  study  must  be,  and  need  only  be,  such  words 
and  deeds  as  express  the  whole  man,  and  are  the 
organic  utterance  and  outcome  of  his  very  self. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gospels, 
one  element  in  the  proof  that  they  are  memorials, 
not  inventions,  that  the  Christ  they  represent  is 
a  unity.  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  arti¬ 
ficiality,  of  an  ingenious  synthesis  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  No  portrait  painter,  no  artist  in  words, 
ever  invented  a  figure  of  such  perfect  harmony. 
There  are  many  things  about  Christ  which  we 
should  like  to  know ;  but  such  things  have  been 
told  as  enable  us  to  know  Christ.  From  the  Gos¬ 
pels  we  learn  enough  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
He  was.  And  if  He  be  alive  now,  and  able  to 
influence  persons  now  living  on  this  earth,  it  is 
certain  that  His  communications  will  be  simply  the 
unfolding  and  the  application  of  the  character 


which  was  expressed  in  such  words  and  deeds  as 
the  Gospels  record. 

(c)  The  relation  of  a  purely  ethical  study  of  the 
character  of  Christ  to  the  theological  consideration 
of  His  person  is  obvious.  The  one  presents  the 
problem  with  which  the  other  deals.  However 
high  we  may  place  Christ  as  a  moral  teacher,  or 
even  as  the  founder  of  a  religion,  nevertheless,  if 
His  moral  type  remain  the  same  as  that  recog¬ 
nizable  in  other  pure  and  lofty  souls,  if  His  moral 
achievement  is  generically  the  same  as  theirs,  there 
can  be  no  problem  of  His  person.  Christology  is 
not  merely  an  impossibility,  it  is  a  huge  irrele¬ 
vancy.  Only  if  a  study  of  the  character  of  Christ 
raise  from  within  the  question  of  His  relation  to 
men  on  the  one  side  and  to  God  on  the  other,  can 
there  be  a  theological  problem  of  the  constitution 
of  His  person.  Only  in  that  case  are  the  Christo- 
logical  elements  in  the  NT  warranted,  and  the  long 
controversies  of  subsequent  theological  development 
justified.  If  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  a 
dead  dogma,  soon  to  be  abandoned  by  the  minds 
which  it  perplexes  and  the  religious  instincts  which 
it  depresses;  if  it  is  to  be  a  living  conviction,  sus¬ 
taining  faith  and  unifying  thought,  it  must  not  be 
treated  as  though  it  hung,  gaunt  and  naked,  in  a 
metaphysical  vacuum  ;  it  must  be  regarded  and 
expounded  in  its  organic  connexion  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  intellectual  cogency. 
The  only  pathway  to  faith  is  that  trodden  by  the 
first  disciples.  Belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  if 
it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  tlieologoumenon,  must 
be  rooted  in  acquaintance  with  Him  ;  and  that 
acquaintance  is  informed  and  enriched,  made  close, 
luminous,  and  full,  through  the  medium  of  the  por¬ 
traiture  in  which  the  character  of  Christ  is  dis¬ 
closed  to  our  reverent  gaze. 

i.  Formative  influences. — In  the  making  of 
men,  three  factors  are  to  be  distinguished — influ¬ 
ences  operating  from  without,  the  reaction  of 
personality,  and  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  to 
concentrate  attention  wholly  upon  the  second  of 
these,  as  though  He  were  a  mere  apparition  in  the 
moral  universe,  standing  in  no  vital  or  intelligible 
relation  to  His  visible  or  invisible  surroundings. 
The  other  factors  are  amply  recognized  in  the 
Gospel  narrative.  The  first  of  them  alone  comes 
into  view  in  our  present  study.  The  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  belong  to  the  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  definite 
conception  of  His  person,  to  which  our  present 
effort  is  introductory.  We  approach  our  subject, 
accordingly,  by  briefly  indicating  the  influences 
which  operated  on  the  youth  of  Jesus. 

1.  Parentage. — -Pre-natal  influence,  whose  mode 
of  operation  is  beneath  observation,  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  Parentage  affords  the  conditions,  physical 
and  psychological,  under  which  that  recapitulation 
of  the  ancestral  past,  which  gives  to  human  char¬ 
acter  its  richest  and  most  interesting  elements, 
takes  place  in  the  individual.  If  we  conclude 
(anticipating  our  judgment)  that  in  Jesus  there  is 
reproduced  and  perfected  the  highest  type  of  OT 
spiritual  life,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  this  most 
lovely  product  is  to  be  found  in  His  parentage. 
This  thought  does  not  even  suggest  a  supernatural 
birth.  The  question  of  the  Virgin-birth  is  part  of 
the  wider  and  profounder  problem,  which  we  are 
not  now  facing,  whether  His  person  is  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  an  evolution  from  beneath  or  an  incar¬ 
nation  from  above,  the  entrance  of  God,  at  the 
crisis  of  human  need,  for  the  redemption  and 
perfecting  of  men.  It  remains  true,  however, 
that  whether  we  assume  or  deny  the  Virgin-birth, 
it  is  to  His  mother  we  are  directed  in  our  view  of 
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His  parentage.  The  idea  of  her  sinlessness  is 
certainly  not  even  suggested  in  any  record  of  her 
life ;  it  is  merely  the  logical  result  of  the  blunder 
of  making  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  depend  on 
physical  conditions.  Yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  she  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  those  who, 
in  Israel,  best  preserved  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
the  race  ;  and  it  is  beyond  cavil  that  of  this  deeply 
exercised  generation  of  waiting  souls  she  was  her¬ 
self  a  choice  and  lovely  representative.  With  a 
fitness  which  suggests,  in  its  tenderly  human  and 
deeply  religious  quality,  a  Divine  selection,  she 
filled  the  office  of  living  personal  medium,  through 
which  the  stream  of  spiritual  energy,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  poured  in  upon 
her  Son,  to  well  up  within  His  soul  in  the  finest 
features  and  characteristics  of  the  national  re¬ 
ligion.  In  part,  at  least,  we  understand  Jesus 
through  His  mother.  Most  assuredly,  He  was 
more  than  a  Hebrew  ;  but  He  was  a  Hebrew  born. 
What  He  came  to  be  is  determined,  in  His  case  as 
in  others,  by  the  dark  and  mystic  tabernacle 
wherein  His  physical  frame  was  formed,  by  the 
bosom  whereon  He  lay,  and  the  life-force  whereby 
His  own  was  nourished.  Preparation  is  thus  made 
in  birth  for  a  character  which  shall  be  true  to  the 
national  type,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  and 
broadly  human. 

2.  Home. — Of  all  the  characters  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  from  the  lowliest  surroundings,  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  most  remarkable.  What  attracts 
attention  to  His  home,  however,  is  not  the  contrast 
between  His  early  circumstances  and  His  later 
attainments,  but  the  harmony  between  the  setting 
of  His  childhood’s  years  and  the  noblest  of  His 
manhood’s  virtues  and  achievements.  The  chief 
quality  of  His  home  was  its  pure  humanity.  None 
but  the  simplest  elements  of  human  life  are  here. 
The  home  at  Nazareth  is  as  far  removed  from 
luxury  and  artificiality  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is 
from  squalor  or  depravity  on  the  other.  The  in¬ 
ward  features  of  the  home  correspond  with  its 
outward  conditions.  The  father  and  mother  belong 
to  what  we  know  as  ‘  the  special  seedplot  of 
Christianity.’  They  were  ‘poor  in  spirit’;  they 
‘waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.’  Lofty 
aspirations,  prayers  and  songs  inspired  and  moulded 
by  OT  conceptions  and  forms,  conversation  en¬ 
riched  by  the  ideas  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  on 
religion  whom  the  world  has  ever  known,  lives 
instinct  with  pure  and  passionate  devotion  to  God  : 
amid  such  benign  and  holy  influences  the  plastic 
soul  of  Jesus  grew  to  its  maturity.  Such  a  home 
provides  a  perfect  environment  for  One  whose 
personal  secret  is  His  communion  with  God,  whose 
message  is  God’s  fellowship  with  men. 

Without  mere  fancifulness  we  can  conceive  what 
the  childhood  of  Jesus  really  was — contented, 
happy,  trustful.  Certain  features  of  His  manhood, 
His  freedom  from  extremes  of  feeling,  His  openness 
of  mind,  His  wide  and  deep  charity,  find  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  growth  in  His  childhood’s  home, 
with  its  thorough  naturalness  and  its  nearness  to 
central  truth  regarding  God  and  man. 

The  words  which  record  that  ‘Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
men’  (Lk  252),  describe  a  perfectly  normal  human 
growth,  a  development  without  breach  or  strain  or 
crisis,  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  toward  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  ideal  of  humanity.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  an  abstract 
conception  of  His  Godhead ;  impossible  also  to 
reconcile  them  with  an  equally  abstract  conception 
of  His  ‘were  humanity’  (whatever  that  may  be). 
But  it  is  certain  they  present  a  unique  fact,  which 
must  have  full  weight  given  to  it  in  any  estimate 
of  the  character  and  the  person  of  Christ.  It 
might  be  suggested,  indeed^  that  the  complete 
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normality  of  His  growth  may  have  been  imperilled 
by  communications  made  to  Him  by  His  mother 
regarding  the  mystery  of  His  birth  or  the  greatness 
of  His  vocation.  Such  communications,  however, 
were  not  made  before  His  twelfth  year.  Mary’s 
words  in  the  temple  (Lk  248)  make  that  certain. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  certain  communica¬ 
tions  were  made  at  a  later  date,  they  may  have 
aided  Him  in  the  discovery  of  His  relation  to  God 
and  His  mission  to  men  ;  but  the  thoughts  they 
may  have  awakened  in  His  mind  would  not  then 
act  injuriously  upon  the  growth  of  a  perfectly  pro¬ 
portioned  human  character.  The  greatness  which 
was  coming  upon  Him  was  leading  Him  nearer  to 
men,  not  farther  away  from  them.  We  must 
always  look  for  what  is  unique  in  Christ  within 
and  not  beyond  His  normal  human  character. 

3.  Education. — Hellenic  or  Roman  culture  might 
be  brilliant,  but  it  was  narrow,  limited  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  a  Greek  city,  or  to  the  uses  of  a 
ruling  race.  Its  faults  are  plain  ;  intellectual 
pride,  superficial  cleverness,  abundance  of  ideas 
together  with  dearth  of  ideals.  Conceive  now  the 
training  of  a  Hebrew  boy.  Ignorant  of  much  that 
a  Greek  lad  knew,  he  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  books  of  the  OT.  These  constituted  a 
national  literature,  which,  on  any  fair  comparison, 
vastly  excels  the  utmost  that  the  Hellenic  spirit 
could  produce,  in  its  power  to  quicken  and  direct 
the  activities  of  the  soul,  to  deepen  it,  and  to 
enrich  it  with  noblest  conceptions  of  human  life 
and  destiny.  Such  a  literature  is  the  most 
splendid  instrument  of  education  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ;  and  such  was  the  education  even  of  a 
carpenter’s  son  in  an  obscure  village.  No  doubt 
even  a  system  so  excellent  might  be  perverted  ; 
but  always  in  education  the  result  is  determined 
not  by  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  but  by 
the  reaction  of  the  pupil.  From  school  Jesus 
might  have  gone  on  to  be  a  Rabbi  of  the  common 
dogmatic  and  narrow  type.  If  He  did  not,  if  His 
thought  is  wide,  His  insight  deep,  His  spirit  noble 
and  gentle ;  if  He  moves  on  the  plane  of  the 
greatest  prophets  of  the  OT,  and  sees  beyond  their 
highest  vision  ;  we  must  trace  this  result  to  His 
education,  and  to  the  response  made  to  it  by  His 
quick  and  intelligent  sympathy.  It  is  because  He 
is  moulded  by  the  influences  of  the  OT  that  His 
character  is  at  once  more  spiritual  and  more 
universal  than  it  would  have  been,  had  He  been 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  Hellenic  culture.  The 
measure  of  His  acquaintance  with  the  apocalyptic 
literature  which  many  of  His  contemporaries  were 
studying,  cannot  accurately  be  determined.  But 
we  shall  make  a  profound  mistake,  if  we  imagine 
that  we  can  explain  His  teaching  or  understand 
Himself  by  any  such  reference.  We  can  come 
within  sight  of  Him  only  by  retracing  the  steps  of 
His  own  education,  and  approaching  Him  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  OT.  The  groundwork  of  His 
character  and  the  spring  of  His  thinking  are  to  be 
found  in  the  OT.  What  He  came  to  be  or  to 
reveal,  beyond  that  stage  of  moral  and  religious 
attainment,  stands  in  organic  connexion  with  it. 
Other  educational  influences  must  be  remembered 
and  their  power  duly  estimated :  the  historic 
scenes  which  were  within  His  view,  with  the 
splendid  and  tragic  memories  they  were  fitted  to 
awaken ;  the  highways  of  the  world’s  business 
which  were  visible  from  the  hills  behind  which 
Nazareth  lay  ;  the  pleasant  country  which  was 
spread  all  around  His  home.  Such  aspects  of  His 
character  as  His  intense  patriotism,  His  wide 
humanitarian  sympathies,  and  His  feeling  for 
nature,  find  their  antecedents  in  the  physical 
surroundings  of  His  early  years. 

At  this  point  we  pause  to  note  an  incident  which 
enables  us,  as  efficiently  as  a  score  of  haphazard 
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reminiscences  would  have  done,  to  discern  the 
fruition  of  His  life’s  preparation,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone.  Here  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
reverence  which  is  due  to  all  childhood  in  our 
endeavour  to  analyze  its  utterances.  ‘  How  is  it 
that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father’s  business  ?  ’  (Lk  249).*  No  plati¬ 
tudes  as  to  moral  paternity,  no  pedantic  references 
to  the  Trinity,  help  us  to  understand  this  wonder¬ 
ing  question.  The  words  have  no  doctrinal  mean¬ 
ing.  They  ought  not  to  be  used  as  proof  of  a 
dogma.  Did  Mary  ask  her  Son  what  He  meant  ? 
If  she  had  asked,  could  He  have  made  her  under¬ 
stand  ?  The  words,  however,  while  thus  far  re¬ 
moved  from  ontological  problems,  do  reveal  most 
surely  what  manner  of  child  He  must  have  been 
who  uttered  them.  He  must  have  lived  till  that 
hour  in  a  fellowship  with  God  which  had  known 
no  interruption,  which  had  been  so  deep  and  holy 
and  tender,  that  Mary’s  word,  applied  to  an  earthly 
parent,  provides  its  secret.  ‘Thy  father  and  I,’ 
said  His  mother ;  and  He  replied,  surely  not  in 
any  self-conscious,  didactic  mood,  but  in  glad  and 
confident  adoption  of  her  word,  ‘  my  Father’s 
business.’  It  is  certain  that  one  who  uttered  this 
phrase  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  child’s  unreflective 
experience,  had  never  passed  through  the  agonies 
of  a  violated  conscience.  His  experience  is  not 
the  abnormal  type  to  be  seen  in  St.  Paul,  Augus¬ 
tine,  Luther,  Bunyan,  but  the  profoundly  normal 
type  of  the  human  relation  to.  God,  as  God  designed 
it  to  be.  Operating  upon  Him,  through  parent¬ 
age  and  home  and  education,  operating  within 
Him  in  ways  beneath  consciousness  and  beyond 
observation,  the  Divine  Spirit  had  led  Him  into, 
and  enabled  Him  to  abide  within,  a  continuous, 
loving  fellowship  with  God,  of  which  the  earthly 
relationship  of  father  and  son  is  the  reflexion  and 
the  symbol.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  never  knew 
any  inward  dislocation  of  spirit,  never  passed 
through  agonies  of  conviction,  or  emerged  into 
the  rapture  of  an  experience  which  overwhelmed 
the  judgment  with  surges  of  emotion.  His  char¬ 
acter  is  not  created  by  the  healing  of  some  deep 
breach  of  soul.  It  bears  none  of  the  marks  of 
manufacture.  It  is  a  steadfast  growth,  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  unfolding  of  the  wealth  of  ethical  mean¬ 
ing  that  lay,  from  the  beginning,  within  His  soul. 
From  the  village  street  He  passes  to  the  temple 
courts,  to  find  Himself  there  at  home,  and  to 
occupy  Himself  with  His  Father’s  concerns.  From 
the  temple  He  returns  to  His  village  home,  without 
surprise  and  without  disappointment,  still  to  be  in 
His  Father’s  presence,  and  to  be  about  His  Father’s 
business.  ‘  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came 
to  Nazareth;  and  he  was  subject  unto  them’ 
(Lk  261). 

4.  The  years  of  silence. — For  eighteen  years  we 
lose  sight  of  Jesus.  When  they  are  past,  not  His 
physical  frame  only  but  His  moral  stature  also 
has  reached  its  fulness.  The  years  themselves, 
apart  from  the  incidents  which  must  have  filled 
them,  are  the  most  potent  of  the  formative  in¬ 
fluences  which  are  our  guide  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  There  are  certain  deeply  marked 
features  of  His  character,  which  are  the  imprint 
upon  Him  of  the  passage  of  these  silent  years. 

(1)  Quietness  and  confidence. — In  His  manhood 
there  is- no  restlessness  as  of  one  who  is  uncertain 
of  his  goal,  none  of  the  strained  eagerness  of  one  who 
is  still  in  pursuit  of  undiscovered  truth.  Plato’s 
image  of  the  aviary  in  no  way  resembles  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  No  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  Him 
between  possessing  and  having.  He  possesses,  or 
rather  is  possessed  by,  fundamental  and  universal 

*  c v  rot?  tov  7raTpo9  /uov.  Our  argument  is  not  affected 
whether  we  adopt  the  above  rendering  (AY  and  ltVm),  or  that 
of  K  V,  4  in  my  Father’s  house.’ 
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principles.  His  life  and  teaching  are  their  ex¬ 
position  and  illustration.  We  may  debate  their 
validity,  but  we  cannot  dispute  the  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  He  grasped  them.  Eighteen 
years  of  silence  had  breathed  their  restfulness  into 
Him,  and  conferred  on  Him  the  precious  gifts  of 
a  quiet  mind  and  an  assured  heart. 

(2)  Foresight. — Jesus  had  no  magical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  future  events.  Yet  it  is  most  note¬ 
worthy  that  He  moved  amid  the  circumstances 
of  His  life  with  no  hesitating  step.  It  is  not 
merely  that,  as  a  religious  man,  He  knows  that 
God  has  a  plan  for  Him,  and  will  submit  to  it, 
whatever  it  brings  Him,  however  grievous  or  dis¬ 
appointing  ;  but  also  that  He  kneic  what  the  plan 
was.  He  was  in  the  secret  of  His  Father.  In  His 
speaking  and  acting  there  is  no  trace  of  hesitation 
or  doubt.  He  never  acts  on  a  mere  balance  of 
judgment,  never  wastes  a  moment  on  conjecture, 
not  one  moment  on  regret.  He  acts  with  instant 
perception  of  what  is  wanted,  and  goes  forward 
with  confident  step  and  calm  foreseeing  eye.  He 
marvels  (twice  it  is  recorded  of  Him,  Mt  8n,  Mk 
66)  ;  but  it  is  the  wonder  which  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  the  child  of  knowledge,  not  the  stupid 
astonishment  of  mere  ignorance.  Events  which 
threatened  destruction  to  Himself  and  His  mission 
were  met  by  Him  with  solemn  recognition  as  the 
issue  of  a  purpose  which  He  served  with  full  in¬ 
telligence.  Such  calm  wisdom,  such  quiet  faith¬ 
fulness,  such  undisturbed  peace,  had  a  history  ; 
and  it  lies  in  these  eighteen  years  of  silent  waiting. 

(3)  Serenity  and  self-possession. — He  was  haunted 
by  misconception,  beset  by  malice,  harassed  by 
malignity.  Yet  He  preserved  an  austere  reserve, 
which  permitted  no  rash  action,  no  unguarded 
speech.  He  met  His  enemies  with  a  silence  which 
was  no  dumb  resentment,  but  was  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  a  most  moving  appeal,  on  others  a  most  solemn 
judgment.  No  man  can  be  thus  silent  who  is 
driven  ignorantly  toward  an  unknown  destiny. 
The  silence  of  Jesus  is  proof  that  His  life  lay 
within  both  His  purview  and  His  command.  Only 
in  solitude  and  obscurity  can  such  qualities  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Eighteen  silent  years  are  not  too  much 
to  make  a  soul  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  strong, 
deep,  calm,  and  wise.  Not  dogmatic  prejudice, 
but  respect  for  the  unity  of  Christ’s  character,  and 
for  the  self-evidencing  truth  of  the  portrait  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gospels,  condemns,  as  an  outrage 
upon  all  psychological  probability,  the  practice  of 
packing  into  the  three  recorded  years  alternations 
of  thought  and  purpose,  and  tracing  supposed  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  hopes  with  which  He  began 
His  career  and  the  convictions  which  were  forced 
upon  Him  toward  its  close.  Naturalism  of  this 
sort  is  simply  unnatural  and  foolish.  There  is 
nothing  too  great  to  be  the  outcome  of  years  so 
sublimely  silent.  What  He  is  to  be  was  then 
formed  within  His  soul.  What  He  has  to  say  was 
then  laid  up  for  utterance.  What  He  has  to  do 
and  endure  was  then  foreseen  and  then  accepted. 

ii.  The  Vocation  of  Christ. — The  unity  of 
Christ’s  character  stands  out  impressively  in  the 
Gospel  portrait.  The  allowances  we  make,  and 
the  averages  we  strike,  in  estimating  the  conduct 
of  other  men,  are  not  needed  in  His  case.  Woven 
of  the  strands  of  common  life,  it  is  yet  ‘  without 
seam  throughout.’  When  we  seek  to  explain  this 
unity,  it  is  not  enough  to  refer  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
as  though  it  were  a  power  operating  in  an  ethical 
vacuum.  His  is  the  normal  human  will,  which 
realizes  its  freedom  by  identifying  itself  with  some 
all-determining  principle.  When  we  ask,  further, 
what  this  principle  is,  which  thus  determines  His 
will  and  unifies  His  life,  we  shall  be  in  error  if  we 
regard  it  as  an  absolutely  new  idea,  to  be  ascribed 
to  His  inventive  genius.  He  is  not  with  complete 
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appropriateness  to  be  designated  a  religious  genius. 
He  has  nothing  to  reveal  which  is  new,  if  by  that 
epithet  we  mean  to  indicate  a  conception  which 
has  no  organic  relations  with  the  past.  Jesus,  as 
believer,  thinker,  preacher,  starts  from  the  OT. 
His  originality  consists  in  perfectly  understanding 
it,  in  carrying  out  into  concrete  reality  its  ruling 
conceptions.  When,  therefore,  we  seek  for  the 
determining  principle  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  we  must  turn  to  the  OT.  From  childhood 
to  manhood  He  lived  the  life  of  the  ideal  Israel,  in 
communion  with  God  and  consecration  to  His 
service.  What  is  unique  in  Him  is  not  some 
idea,  derived  we  know  not  whence,  but  His  actual 
adoption  of  the  purpose  of  God  toward  Israel  as 
the  purpose  of  His  own  life.  When  we  endeavour 
to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  experience  of  the 
Prophetic  authors  of  the  OT,  and  when  we  com¬ 
pare  with  their  writings  the  character  and  career 
of  Jesus,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  :  First,  that 
the  core  of  the  OT  religion  is  God’s  redeeming 
purpose  toward  Israel  ;  and,  second,  that  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  as  understood  and  accepted  by  Him¬ 
self,  was  to  fulfil  that  purpose.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  have  from  Jesus  a  narrative 
of  the  experiences  which  culminated  in  this  great 
resolve,  or  an  abstract  statement  of  His  ideas  upon 
the  topic  of  redemption.  Yet,  as  we  follow  the 
occasions  of  His  life,  we  overhear  pregnant  sayings, 
and  we  observe  significant  incidents,  which  cor¬ 
roborate  and  illustrate  the  impression  which  His 
whole  career  makes  upon  us.  These  we  may  thus 
arrange — 

1.  His  Designation  of  His  vocation, — When  we 
inquire  how  Jesus  designated  His  life’s  aim,  we  are 
met  early  in  the  narrative  with  one  general,  yet 
most  definite  statement.  He  is  addressing  an 
audience  composed  of  His  own  disciples,  together 
with  a  wider  range  of  auditors  for  whom  also  His 
words  are  meant.  We  have,  indeed,  no  verbatim 
report  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Its  theme,  however,  is  unmistakable.  It 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  at  the  stage 
which,  in  the  person  of  the  Speaker,  it  has  now 
reached.  Plainly,  the  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  proclaims 
it,  is  a  new  thing.  Its  righteousness  is  new.  Its 
blessings  are  new.  At  once  the  question  arises, 
and  was  thrown  at  the  Preacher  with  bitter  con¬ 
troversial  animus,  How  does  this  new  Kingdom 
stand  related  to  that  which  had  endured  through 
the  centuries  of  Israel’s  history,  which  was  now 
indeed  obscured  by  political  oppression,  but  which 
was  destined  one  day  to  receive  a  glorious  vindica¬ 
tion  ?  How  do  its  new  views  of  God  and  man  and 
duty  compare  with  the  venerable  system  of  law, 
of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  defenders  ? 

Then  Jesus  pronounces  words  which  place  Him 
in  the  central  stream  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
designate  Him  as  its  goal  and  its  complete  realiza¬ 
tion  :  1 1  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  ’  (Mt517). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  to  ‘  the  Law  ’  Jesus  adds 
‘the  Prophets,’  thus  emphasizing  that  element  of 
the  OT  religion  which  the  legalists  of  His  day 
were  most  apt  to  neglect.  He  grasps  the  OT  as 
a  spiritual  whole,  and  this  totality  of  Divine 
meaning  He  declares  it  to  be  His  vocation  to  fulfil. 
He  has  come  into  the  world  to  carry  forward  all 
that  had  been  signified  by  Law  and  Prophets  to 
an  end  foreseen,  or  at  least  felt,  by  OT  believers, 
but  not  attained  in  their  experience.  In  Him  the 
OT  religion  is  at  once  perfected,  and  accomplished 
as  an  abiding  reality. 

Such  a  consciousness  as  this  may  well  suggest 
thoughts  as  to  the  person  of  Him  who  thus  asserts 
Himself.  tVhat  is  important  for  us  now,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  it  icas  His  consciousness,  that  the 
vocation  thus  announced  was  the  end  for  which 


Jesus  lived,  and  constituted  the  organizing  principle 
to  which  is  due  the  perfect  unity  of  His  character. 

The  same  impression  of  the  loftiness  and  the 
definiteness  of  His  vocation,  as  Jesus  conceived 
it,  is  deepened  by  a  consideration  of  other  sayings 
in  which  He  condensed  the  purpose  of  His  life. 
While,  of  course,  critical  conclusions  are  manifold, 
it  is  not  reasonably  open  to  doubt  ( a )  that  Jesus 
claimed  to  possess  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and 
so  dispense  the  characteristic  blessing  of  the  New 
Covenant  (Jer  3134,  Mt  9s)  ;  (6)  that  He  claimed  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  God  which,  in  its  immediacy 
and  fulness,  was  generically  distinct  from  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  most  advanced  OT  saint,  and  to  be 
empowered  to  reveal  God,  thus  known,  to  men 
(Mt  1 l27) ;  (c)  that  He  regarded  His  death  as  laying 
the  basis  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  being,  there¬ 
fore,  the  medium  of  its  blessings  (Mt  2628  and 
parallels). 

Again,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel,  in  connexion  with 
such  words,  the  drawing  on  of  a  mystery  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  uttered  them.  Turning  aside, 
however,  from  all  such  suggestions,  and  refraining 
from  all  doctrinal  construction,  we  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  merely  permitted,  but  constrained,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  they  described  the  commission  under 
which  He  acted.  They  disclose  the  root  of  con¬ 
viction  from  which  His  character  grew.  Take  this 
away,  and  His  character  falls  to  pieces,  and  be¬ 
comes  no  more  an  ethical  unity,  but  a  congeries 
of  inconsistencies.  The  belief  that  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  of  God  to  execute  the  Divine  purpose 
towards  Israel,  and,  through  Israel,  towards  the 
world,  moved  Him  from  beginning  to  end  of  His 
career,  and  made  Him  the  character  which  He 
was,  which  we  come  to  know  in  the  Gospels,  and 
which  has  put  its  spell  upon  all  subsequent  gene¬ 
rations. 

2.  His  Dedication  to  His  vocation. — The  de¬ 
termining  purpose  of  His  life  was  not  made  known 
to  Jesus  for  the  first  time  in  the  experiences  of 
His  baptism.  The  consciousness  which  He  then 
manifests  had  certainly  a  history.  The  experiences 
through  which  He  then  passed  imply  a  perfectly 
prepared  soul.  In  His  whole  bearing,  from  the 
moment  of  His  approach  to  John,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  hesitation  or  bewilderment.  A  new  thing, 
no  doubt,  came  to  Him  ;  but  it  did  not  take  Him 
by  surprise  or  usher  Him  into  a  calling  which  He 
had  not  foreseen,  or  from  which  He  had  shrunk. 
By  the  discipline  of  the  silent  years  in  Nazareth, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  acting  along 
with  all  external  instrumentalities  and  beneath  the 
conscious  movements  of  His  own  spirit,  His  mind 
had  been  informed  of  the  task  which  awaited  Him, 
His  faculties  had  been  exercised  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  so  great  a  destiny,  His  soul  had  been  fed 
at  sources  of  Divine  strength,  and  thus  enabled  to 
accept  in  deep  surrender  the  Divine  appointment. 
His  character,  when  first  we  see  Him  pass  out  of 
obscurity  into  the  light  of  history,  is  not  like  an 
unfinished  building,  with  scaffolding  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  much  still  to  be  done  before  it  be  beau¬ 
tiful  or  habitable.  It  is  like  a  living  organism, 
rooted  in  the  discipline  of  past  years,  perfected 
by  adequate  preparation,  and  now  ready  for  its 
destined  uses  and  its  full  fruition.  His  thirtieth 
year  found  Him  well  aware  of  His  vocation,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  summons  to  take  it  up.  The 
cry  of  the  Baptist  reached  Him  in  Nazareth,  and 
He  knew  that  His  hour  was  come.  ‘Then  cometh 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan,  unto  John,  to  be 
baptized  of  him’  (Mt  318).  His  baptism  is  at  once 
Christ’s  dedication  of  Himself  to  His  vocation, 
and  the  first  step  in  its  accomplishment.  His 
experiences  at  such  an  hour  are  too  intimate  and 
profound  to  be  comprehended  even  by  the  most 
reverent  study.  But  their  meaning  must  gather 
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round  three  points — (1)  First,  the  word  ‘thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness’  (v.15).  In 
this  pregnant  saying  we  are  conveyed  back  to  the 
heart  of  the  OT.  God  is  righteous  when  He  fulfils 
the  obligations  which  He  imposed  on  Himself 
when  He  instituted  His  covenant  with  Israel.  It 
is  still  His  righteousness  which  moves  Him,  when, 
after  Israel  has  sinned  itself  out  of  the  covenant 
relationship,  He  promises  a  New  Covenant,  and 
brings  near  a  better  salvation.  This  is  the  right¬ 
eousness  which  Jesus  has  full  in  view  on  the  verge 
of  Baptism.  If  this  righteousness  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
He  who  is  the  executor  of  the  Divine  purpose 
must  not  shrink  from  His  task,  whatever  it  may 
bring  Him,  and  he  who  has  a  lesser  function  in 
the  Kingdom  must  not  withstand  or  hinder  Him 
through  any  mistaken  reverence. 

(2)  Second,  the  symbolic  deed  of  baptism.  Here 
also  the  only  possible  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  OT? 
There  we  see  the  godly  in  Israel,  themselves  right 
with  God,  bearing  in  their  own  souls  the  load  of 
the  people’s  transgressions.  What  is  thus,  through 
successive  generations,  done  and  suffered  by  exer¬ 
cised  believers,  is  assigned  in  Deutero-Isaiah  to  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  in  that  writing  the 
ideal  Israel  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  actual  Israel.  In  descending  to  baptism,  Jesus 
is  certainly  not  acknowledging  personal  unworthi¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  even  enough  to  say  that  He  is  vicari¬ 
ously  confessing  the  sins  of  others.  He  is  definitely 
assuming  the  place  and  office  of  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord.  Himself  righteous,  He  assumes  in  His 
deepest  soul  the  load  of  human  sin,  and  thus  at 
once  fulfils  the  righteousness  of  God  and  1  makes 
many  righteous.’  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  at  once  the  culmination  of  a  life’s  experi¬ 
ences,  the  product  of  long  years  of  thought  and 
prayer,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  career  whose 
movement  and  whose  goal  were  already  plainly 
before  His  inward  eye. 

(3)  Third,  the  Divine  response  (v.16f-).  A  decision, 
whose  issues  we  cannot  calculate,  was  accompanied 
by  a  pain  which  we  cannot  fathom.  The  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  even  supposing  it  to  be  proved, 
throws  no  light  on  the  experiences  of  that  hour. 
Jesus  never  found  relief  in  llis  Divinity  from  His 
human  suffering.  He  took  refuge  in  prayer  (Lk 
321).  The  Father  answered  with  an  endowment 
ample  enough  even  for  the  task,  an  assurance  strong 
enough  to  raise  Him  above  all  doubt.  The  terms 
in  which  the  assurance  is  given  form  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  great  figures  through  whom  in  the  OT 
the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  is  achieved,  the 
Messianic  King  and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Mk 
l11),  and  afford  additional  proof  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  with  which  Jesus  began  His  ministry.  What 
we  observe  in  lesser  men,  we  see  in  Jesus — a  great 
purpose  determining  the  life,  creating  the  character. 
In  His  case,  as  in  others,  to  miss  the  purpose  leaves 
the  character  a  hopeless  enigma,  the  life  a  meaning¬ 
less  puzzle. 

3.  His  Confirmation  in  His  Vocation. — Jesus 
does  not  sweep  forward  in  emotional  enthusiasm 
from  Baptism  to  the  announcement  of  His  claims. 
The  tide  of  Ills  endowment  ‘drove’  Him  (St. 
Mark’s  phrase)  not  to  cities  and  throngs,  but  into 
desert  solitudes,  there  to  win  through  conflict 
what  was  His  by  right.  Jesus  certainly  did  not 
describe  to  llis  disciples  in  full  detail  the  strife  by 
which  He  won  His  soul.  Something  He  did  tell, 
and  told  it,  as  alone  it  could  be  told,  in  .symbols. 
The  point  at  issue  in  the  conflict  is  the  vocation  to 
which  Jesus  has  just  dedicated  Himself.  That 
vocation  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  lines  of  action 
by  which,  in  the  OT,  God’s  purpose  was  being 
gradually  fulfilled  ;  and  specially  the  synthesis  of 
sovereignty  and  service.  The  strain  of  the  Temp¬ 
tation  is  directed  to  the  rending  asunder  of  these 


two.  The  effort  to  which  Jesus  is  summoned  is  to 
hold  them  together  in  indissoluble  connexion,  and 
not,  under  whatever  subtle  seductive  influences, 
to  snatch  at  the  one  and  renounce  the  other.  Any 
breach  between  them  will  mean  the  defeat  of  the 
Divine  righteousness.  Failure  here  will  make 
Jesus  not  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  but  His 
adversary,  servant  of  His  enemy.  The  stages  of 
the  Temptation,  accordingly,  turn  upon  the 
humiliations  which  the  element  of  service  will 
bring  into  His  career,  and  their  supposed  incom¬ 
patibility  with  the  sovereignty,  which  is  His  goal. 
Surely  hunger  and  toil  and  poverty  are  insuper¬ 
able  barriers  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  suprem¬ 
acy  which  Jesus  would  exercise  with  such  be¬ 
nignant  grace !  The  alternative  lay  clear  before 
Him,  the  pathway  of  supernatural  power,  leading 
away  from  normal  human  experience,  or  the  path¬ 
way  of  service  and  suffering,  leading  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity.  Jesus 
made  His  choice,  and  in  that  great  decision  gained 
His  vantage  ground.  As  for  Him,  He  would  be 
man,  and  would  stand  so  close  to  men  that  He 
could  assume  their  responsibilities  and  bear  their 
burdens.  Thus  Jesus  won  His  victory,  a  solitary 
man,  in  death  grips  with  evil,  with  no  strength 
save  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  weapon  save  the  Word 
of  God.  It  was  a  complete  victory.  Within  a 
character,  thus  welded  by  trial,  there  was  no 
room  hereafter  for  breach  with  God  or  with  itself. 
Though  other  assaults  will  be  made,  though  they 
be  made  by  His  dearest  (Jn23,4),  His  most  loyal 
(Mt  l(i22-23),  though  in  one  final  onslaught  they 
wring  from  the  Victor  sweat  of  blood,  the  certainty 
of  their  overwhelming  defeat  is  already  guaran¬ 
teed.  In  studying  the  character  of  Christ,  we  are 
led  from  one  surprise  of  loveliness  to  another  ;  but 
we  are  never  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  per¬ 
manence,  never  haunted  by  any  dread  of  its 
failure.  From  the  beginning  there  is  the  note  of 
finality  and  absoluteness. 

iii.  Characteristics  of  Christ. — All  character 
study  is  necessarily  incomplete.  A  character  which 
could  be  exhaustively  analyzed  would  not  be  worth 
the  pains  taken  in  making  the  necessary  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  quality  of  mystery  certainly  belongs 
to  the  character  of  Christ  to  a  degree  that  suggests 
a  source  of  power,  deeper  and  less  restricted  than 
■that  which  would  suffice  to  explain  shallower  and 
more  intelligible  personalities.  No  biography  has 
ever  comprehended  Him  ;  the  intent  meditation  of 
nineteen  centuries  has  not  exhausted  His  fulness. 
It  would,  accordingly,  be  both  pedantic  and  unreal 
to  attempt  a  logical  articulation  of  the  elements  of 
llis  character  or  a  classified  list  of  His  virtues.  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  move  from 
the  more  general  to  the  more  particular,  without 
too  great  rigidity  of  treatment.  We  begin,  then, 
with  those  impressions  of  His  character  which  are 
at  once  the  broadest  and  the  deepest. 

1.  Spiritual-mindedness. — St.  Haul’s  great  phrase 
in  Ro  S3  cppbvriixa  to C  irvebpaTos,  ‘the  general  bent 
of  thought  and  motive’  (Sanday-Headlam)  directed 
toward  Divine  things,  which  is  applied  even  to  the. 
best  men  we  know,  with  reserves  and  limitations, 
exactly  expresses  the  prevailing  direction  of 
Christ’s  life  and  character.  He  possesses  the 
spiritual  mind  to  a  degree  which  stamps  Him  as 
being  at  once  unique  among  men,  and  also  true 
and  normal  man,  realizing  the  ideal  and  fulfilling 
the  duty  of  man  as  such.  He  moves  habitually  in 
the  realm  of  heavenly  realities.  He  does  not  visit 
it  at  intervals.  He  dwells  there,  even  while  He 
walks  on  earth,  and  is  found-amid  the  throngs  and 
haunts  of  men.  He  carries  with  Him  the  aroma 
of  its  holiness  and  peace  and  blessedness.  That 
His  disciples  were  ‘with  him’  (Mk  314)  was  the 
secret  of  their  preparation,  the  source  of  any  wis- 
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dom  they  manifested,  any  success  they  achieved. 
The  most  mature  experience  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  the  most  lofty  conception  of  His 
person,  find  their  ultimate  warrant  in  this,  that 
the  unseen  world  becomes  visible  in  His  character. 
Apart  from  this,  they  are  composed  of  things  so 
unreal  as  feelings  and  opinions.  Illustration  and 
proof  of  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  Christ  are  too 
abundant  to  be  specified  in  detail.  The  following 
points  will  suffice  to  indicate  its  quality  and  signi¬ 
ficance. 

(1)  His  knowledge.  —  He  Himself,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  distinguished  the  objects  of  His  knowledge 
as  heavenly  things  (eirovpavia),  and  earthly  things 
(fTriyeta,  Jn  312).  The  former  are  the  mysteries  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  which  in 
the  OT  He  makes  known  by  the  medium  of  the 
prophets.  The  latter  are  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  as  that  is  essentially  related  to  the  being 
and  character  of  God,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
and  experiencing  the  powers  and  truths  belonging 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  He  evinced,  and  believed 
Himself  to  possess,  regarding  heavenly  things.  He 
is  not  inquiring  like  Socrates,  nor  reasoning  like 
Plato,  nor  commenting  like  a  scribe.  He  knows 
with  absoluteness  and  fulness  (Mt  ll27).  He  be¬ 
holds  with  immediate  direct  vision  (Jn  l18  646).  He 
reports  what  He  sees  and  hears  (Jn  3U  838  1  515). 
‘  He  does  not  in  any  formal  way  teach  the  religion 
which  lives  in  Him.  .  .  .  The  thing  itself  He 
merely  expresses,  nay,  still  more  presupposes  than 
expresses  ’  (Beyschlag). 

Christ’s  knowledge  of  earthly  things,  i.e.  His 
insight  into  the  subjective  experiences  of  men  and 
the  moral  condition  of  their  souls,  has  the  same  note 
of  absoluteness;  and  His  judgments  upon  them 
and  His  dealings  with  them  have  an  authority 
and  finality  which  would  be  unwarrantable  did 
they  not  rest  on  perfect  discernment  (Mk  1021,  Lk 
739,  Jn  l42-  47  225).  Of  this  He  Himself  could  not 
but  be  aware ;  and,  indeed,  He  expressly  made  it 
His  claim  (Jn  1318).  Peter’s  heart-broken  appeal 
(Jn  2117)  belongs  to  the  incidents  of  the  Forty  Days, 
and  so  cannot  be  used  directly  as  proof  ;  but  no 
doubt  it  reflects  the  impression  which  the  historic 
Christ  made  upon  those  who  knew  Him,  viz.  that 
He  saw  into  their  inmost  souls  with  a  discernment 
as  intimate  and  deep  as  God’s,  which,  like  God’s, 
could  neither  be  evaded  nor  hindered. 

Whether  Christ  possessed  supernatural  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  in  the  order  of  external  nature  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  does  not  now  concern 
us.  We  are  not  even  concerned  at  present  with 
any  explanation  of  Ilis  knowledge  of  Divine 
things.  But  we  are  bound  to  note,  and  to  give 
full  weight  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Gospel  por¬ 
traiture  the  world  of  heavenly  realities,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  earthly  manifestations 
and  applications,  is  open  to  Jesus,  that  He  is  in 
complete  spiritual  affinity  with  it,  and  speaks  upon 
all  matters  that  belong  to  it  with  definite  and 
self-conscious  authority.  Even  if  His  Divinity  be 
denied,  it  must  be  allowed  that  He  is  a  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  undimmed  spiritual  vision. 

(2)  His  teaching. — Jesus  is  not  a  lecturer,  mak¬ 
ing  statements,  however  brilliant  and  luminous, 
of  the  results  of  investigation.  He  is  a  revealer, 
disclosing  in  1  the  mother-speech  of  religion  ’  the 
heavenly  realities  which  were  open  to  His  inward 
eye.  His  teaching,  therefore,  is  inexhaustible, 
begetting,  in  the  process  of  studying  it,  the  faculty 
of  ethical  insight,  and  continuously  raising,  in  the 
effort  to  practise  it,  the  standard  of  the  moral 
judgment.  Yet  it  retains  the  quality  of  spiritual 
delight  which  enchained  its  first  listeners.  It  is 
gracious  in  its  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  compas¬ 
sions  ;  in  its  disclosure  not  merely  of  the  fatherli¬ 


ness,  but  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  ;  in  its  invita¬ 
tions,  pleadings,  promises  ;  and,  most  of  all,  in 
its  astounding  declaration,  which  pride  deemed 
blasphemous  and  humility  never  questioned,  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness,  deep,  and  free,  and  fear¬ 
less.  It  is  holy  and  spiritual ,  rejecting  conven¬ 
tional  piety,  emphasizing,  as  even  the  OT  had  not 
done,  the  inward  state  of  a  man’s  heart  Godward, 
describing  the  type  of  character  required  in  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Kingdom  in  terms  of  such  unearthly 
purity  and  loveliness,  as  would  produce  despair 
were  any  other  than  Himself  the  speaker.  It  is 
universal ,  perfecting  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in 
this  respect  also,  that  it  declared  the  height  of 
spiritual  privilege  to  be  attainable,  not  merely  by 
Israel,  but  by  man  as  such,  irrespective  of  merit  or 
privilege. 

Such  a  voice  had  never  been  heard  in  Israel ; 
not  Hosea’s,  with  its  tears  of  Divine  compassion  ; 
not  Isaiah’s,  with  its  royal  amplitude  ;  not  his 
who  in  pure  and  lofty  song  heralded  the  return 
from  Babylon ;  not  John’s  as  it  rang  out  from 
hill  to  hill  his  summons  to  repentance.  Aston¬ 
ished  by  its  novelty,  wooed  by  its  charm,  bowed 
by  its  authority,  the  multitudes  followed  a  little 
way  as  it  called  them  heavenward ;  and  some 
elect  souls  rested  not  till  they  too  entered  the 
universe  of  truth  whence  Jesus  uttered  His  voice. 
The  greatest  foe  to  faith  is  the  haste  which  seeks 
to  construct  dogmas  about  Christ  before  Christ  is 
known.  To  some  souls  the  time  for  dogma  comes 
late,  or  not  at  all.  In  any  case,  dogma,  however 
accurate,  must  rest  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Jesus 
in  His  disclosure  of  spiritual  fact. 

(3)  The  effect  of  His  presence. — A  spiritual  mind 
produces  upon  those  who  come  under  its  influence 
a  twofold  impression,  that  of  remoteness  and  that 
of  nearness  and  sympathy.  This  is  conspicuously 
the  case  with  Jesus.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
of  His  having  a  dignity  of  presence,  which  smote 
with  awe  those  who  had  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  Him,  and  filled  at  times  His  most  familiar 
friends  with  fear,  and  also  of  His  being  the 
kindest,  gentlest,  and  most  sympathetic  of  souls. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  To  have  discerned  the 
end  which  created  His  career,  to  make  choice  of  it 
with  such  full  intelligence  of  all  that  it  involved, 
to  live  for  it  in  such  entire  consistency  with  its 
scope  and  requirements,  means  a  moral  grandeur 
unapproached  by  sage  or  prophet.  Separated  from 
the  mass  of  men,  removed  from  their  pursuits,  He 
must  have  been.  Yet  the  very  greatness  of  His 
vocation,  the  very  depth  of  His  insight  both  into 
the  purpose  of  God  and  the  need  of  man,  produced 
in  Him,  along  with  that  deep  distinctiveness,  the 
kindliest  appreciation  of  the  little  things  which 
make  up  the  life  of  man,  the  most  sympathetic 
interest  in  ordinary  human  concerns,  and  an  en¬ 
tire  approachableness  to  the  humblest  applicant  for 
counsel  or  comfort.  This  combination  of  a  majesty 
which  smites  to  the  ground  the  instruments  of 
prostituted  justice,  with  a  manner  so  tender  that 
babes  smile  in  His  arms  and  women  tell  Him  the 
secret  of  their  care,  must  have  its  source  deep  in 
the  heavenly  region  which  was  His  habitual  abode. 

2.  Love  to  God. — The  heavenly  region  which 
Jesus  inhabited  was  not  an  abyss  of  being  where 
the  finite  loses  itself  in  the  absolute.  It  was  a 
realm  of  persons,  Divine  and  human,  who  dwelt 
together  in  intelligent,  spiritual  fellowship.  The 
doctrine  of  ‘the  One,’  which  is  found  in  every 
climate  and  revives  in  every  century,  is  not  the 
clue  to  Jesus’  thought  of  God.  The  key  to  His  theo¬ 
logy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Father  ;  His  love  to 
the  Father  is  the  motive  of  His  life.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  love  to  God,  absorbing  all  energies,  com¬ 
prehending  all  activities,  as  the  first,  the  great 
commandment,  of  which  the  second,  love  to  man. 
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is  tlie  direct  corollary.  But  when  we  compare 
His  own  obedience  to  the  first  commandment  with 
that  of  other  men,  a  very  significant  distinction  is 
to  be  observed.  The  most  devout  souls  in  their 
nearest  approach  to  God  are  conscious  that  their 
love  is  not  perfect.  This  defect  is  due  in  part  to 
sin,  and  the  chastened  soul  rebukes  the  coldness 
of  its  affection  ;  and  in  part  to  finitude,  and  the 
adoring  soul  continually  aspires  after  higher  at¬ 
tainments.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  note,  either 
of  compunction  or  of  aspiration,  is  never  heard. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  not  that  in  later  recen¬ 
sions  of  the  tradition  such  notes  were  struck  out,  in 
deference  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  reverence,  or  to 
support  a  novel  view  of  His  person  ;  but  that  the 
impression  of  complete  spiritual  attainment  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  character  as  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels.  We  may  dispute  whether  such  a 
character  ever  existed ;  but  we  cannot  question 
the  fact  that  such  a  character  has  been  portrayed , 
with  a  verisimilitude  which  makes  the  portraiture 
a  greater  miracle  than  the  actual  reality  of  the 
character  depicted  would  have  been.  Jesus  loved 
God  perfectly :  this  is  the  only  fair  interpretation 
of  the  record.  There  is  no  trace  of  moral  disparity, 
no  failure  of  mutual  understanding,  no  sign  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  cross  a  chasm,  how¬ 
ever  inconsiderable,  between  Himself  and  God. 
He  receives  the  communications  of  the  Father’s 
love  without  perturbation  or  amazement,  as  of 
one  overwhelmed  by  the  Divine  condescension  ; 
and  He  responds  without  extravagance  of  emotion, 
in  words  which  do  not  labour  with  overweight  of 
meaning,  but  are  easy,  natural,  simple,  and  glad, 
the  very  language  of  One  who  is  the  Son  of  such 
a  Father.  He  and  the  Father  are  one.  The 
Synoptic  picture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  makes  this  feature  plain.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  fact  raises  the  Christological 
problem  in  its  profoundest  form.  What  man  is 
He  who  thus  receives  and  returns  the  love  of  God  ? 

Two  of  love’s  characteristic  manifestations, 
moreover,  are  found  in  Christ  in  perfect  exercise. 

( 1 )  Obedience.  W e  have  seen  that  the  character  of 
Christ  is  created  by  the  vocation  to  which  He  dedi¬ 
cated  Himself.  We  now  observe  that  this  vocation 
is,  in  the  view  of  Jesus,  nothing  impersonal,  but 
is  the  personal  will  of  the  Father.  This  is  the 
Father’s  ‘  business,’  and  to  it  He,  as  the  Son,  is 
entirely  devoted.  The  will  of  the  Father  does  not 
mean  for  Jesus  a  series  of  commands.  It  is  rather 
to  His  deep  conviction  a  purpose,  moving  through¬ 
out  His  whole  life,  and  comprehending  every  detail 
of  His  activity.  The  obedience  of  the  Son,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  not  a  series  of  events.  It  is  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  His  will  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
a  complete  reproduction  of  that  will  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  His  life.  Sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
such  as  434  «38  8'29,  bring  into  clear  utterance  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  whole  career  of  Jesus, 
and  express  an  obedience  which  has  lost  the  last 
trace  of  distance  between  the  will  of  the  Son  and 
the  will  of  the  Father.  Again,  we  must  postpone 
all  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  such  obedience, 
and  must  emphasize  the  actuality  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  Two  things  are  plain :  first,  Jesus  was 
conscious  of  being  in  complete  and  constant  har¬ 
mony  with  God,  and  profoundly  unconscious  of 
even  the  slightest  failure  to  fulfil  the  whole  will 
of  God  ;  and,  second,  those  who  knew  Him  best 
believed  that  in  Him  they.had  witnessed  a  unique 
moral  achievement,  viz.,  an  obedience  absolutely 
perfect,  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  inward  quality. 

(2)  Trust.  ‘  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear’  (1  Jn 
418).  Jesus’  trust  in  God  was,  like  His  obedience, 
complete.  It  amounted  to  an  entire  and  unfailing 
dependence  upon  God,  so  that  whatever  He  did, 
God  wrought  in  Him.  In  other  servants  of  God 


we  observe,  even  in  their  deepest  experiences,  a 
certain  dualism  of  self  and  God,  a  self  assisted  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  God.  This  account  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  experiences  observable  in 
the  record  regarding  Christ.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
a  person,  not  will-less,  but  acting  in  complete  self- 
determination,  and  yet  His  deeds  are  the  Father’s. 
No  process  of  analysis  can  distinguish  in  any  word 
or  deed  of  His  an  element  which  comes  from 
Himself  and  another  which  comes  from  God.  In 
Christ  we  find  a  perfect  spiritual  organism — a  man 
so  completely  inhabited  by  God  that  His  words 
and  deeds  are  the  words  and  deeds  of  God.  Follow 
Him  in  His  career,  as  it  passes  with  unbroken 
steadfastness  from  stage  to  stage  of  an  unfolding 
purpose,  study  Him  in  His  dealing  with  men,  and 
note  the  sureness  of  His  touch,  penetrate  the  secret 
of  His  consciousness  as  He  from  time  to  time  lifts 
the  veil  (Jn  5-°-  30  716  1249  1  410  -  24);  and  the  result 
to  which  we  are  forced  is,  that  here  is  a  human  life 
rooted  in  the  Divine,  filled  and  environed  by  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  ontological  explanation  ;  but 
it  states  the  ethical  and  spiritual  phenomenon 
which  demands  an  explanation  ;  and  this  ex¬ 
planation  must  reach  to  the  sphere  of  personal 
being. 

Precisely  at  this  point,  however,  when  the  facts 
we  are  describing  seem  to  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  normal  human  experience,  we  are  summoned  to 
observe  that  the  trust  and  obedience  of  Jesus  were 
not  maintained  without  strenuous  solicitude,  or 
the  use  of  those  means  which  aid  the  human  spirit 
in  its  adherence  to  God.  His  obedience  was  not 
easy.  His  will,  in  its  ceaseless  surrender,  was 
subjected  to  increasing  strain.  He  learned  obedi¬ 
ence  by  the  things  which  He  suffered  (He  58).  The 
‘disposition  of  obedience’  was  always  present. 
‘  But  the  disposition  had  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
face  of  greater  and  greater  demands  upon  it.  And 
as  He  had  to  meet  these  demands,  rising  with  the 
rising  tide  of  the  things  which  He  suffered,  He 
entered  ever  more  deeply  into  the  experience  of  what 
obedience  was’  (A.  B.  Davidson  on  He  57_j0).  His 
ability  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  He  was  thus 
subjected  is  due  to  a  trust  in  God  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  revived  by  His  habit  of  prayer,  to  which 
there  is  such  frequent  and  significant  reference  in 
the  narrative  (Lk  321-  22,  Mk  l35,  Lk  516  612-  13,  Mt 
1423,  Lk  916-28,  Mt  2f)36"41,  Lk  2346).  An  increasing 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  an  unceasing  advance 
in  obedience,  a  continuous  exercise  of  trust,  are 
the  strands  woven  together  in  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  product  is  that  perfect  thing,  a  life 
which  is  His  own,  and  is  entirely  human,  which  ic 
also,  at  the  same  time,  the  coming  of  God  to  man. 

3.  Love  to  men. — The  source  of  this  character¬ 
istic,  which  shines  resplendent  from  every  page  of 
the  narrative,  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  Christ’s  love  to  God.  Here 
we  must  do  justice  to  the  facts  brought  before  us 
in  the  portrait.  The  noblest  servants  of  God  in 
the  field  of  humanity  have  done  their  work  out  of 
a  sense  of  obligation.  They  have  received  so  much 
from  God,  that  they  have  felt  themselves  bound,  by 
constraint  of  the  love  of  which  they  are  recipients, 
to  serve  their  fellow-men;  and  in  this  service 
their  love  for  men  has  grown,  till  it  has  become  no 
unworthy  reflexion  of  the  love  of  God.  It  would 
be,  however,  a  miserably  inadequate  account  of 
the  facts  of  Christ’s  ministry  among  men  to  say 
that  He  loved  them  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
served  them  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  He  owed 
to  God.  The  vocation  which  formed  His  character 
was  not  bare  will.  It  was  love,  seeking  the  re¬ 
demption  of  men.  Jesus’  acceptance  of  this  voca¬ 
tion  meant  that  His  love  to  God  entered  into,  and 
blended  with,  the  love  of  God  to  men.  He  loved 
God,  and  the  love  of  God  to  Him  became  in  Him 
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the  motive-power  of  His  love  to  men.  His  love  to 
God  and  His  love  to  men  constitute  one  energy  of 
His  soul.  He  turns  toward  the  Father  with  the 
deep  intelligence  and  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
Son  ;  and  straightway  He  turns  toward  the  world 
with  the  widest  and  tenderest  charity  (Mt  1 127- 2S, 
cf.  .Tn  1015).  Those,  accordingly,  upon  whom  Jesus 
poured  His  love,  never  sought  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  love  of  God.  Enfolded  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  received 
•  into  the  redeeming  love  of  God  ;  and  their  grateful 
love  to  Jesus  was  the  proof  and  seal  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness.  ‘  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for¬ 
given  :  for  she  loved  much  ’  (Lk  747).  Long  before 
the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity  was  framed,  the  love 
of  Christ  was  regarded  by  its  recipients  as  the 
spiritual  medium  in  which  the  Divine  compassion 
reached  them.  Hebrew  thought  did  not  work  with 
categories  of  being  and  substance.  The  human 
heart  never  works  with  categories  at  all.  But  it 
can  identify  love  when  it  receives  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  makes  an  experimental  synthesis  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God,  and  sets  Christ 
in  a  relation  toward  God  occupied  by  no  other 
man. 

The  love  of  God  to  man  being  such  as  He  extends 
to  no  lesser  creature,  implies  that  man  has  a  value 
for  God  which  no  other  creature  possesses  ;  and  to 
Jesus  man  has  the  same  supreme  value.  Of  this 
value  there  are  no  earthly  measurements,  not  any 
created  thing  (Mt  1031  1212),  not  any  institution, 
however  sacred  (Mk  227),  not  even  the  whole  world 
(Mk  836).  Even  the  moral  ruin,  in  which  sin  has 
involved  human  nature,  does  not  diminish  its  value, 
but  rather  accentuates  its  preciousness,  and  adds 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  therefore  also  of  Jesus, 
a' note  of  inexhaustible  passion  (Mt  1810-12-14). 
Christ’s  doctrine  of  man  does  hot  breathe  the  spirit 
of  18th  cent,  individualism.  Not  for  man  as  a 
spiritual  atom,  self-contained  and  all-exclusive, 
does  Jesus  have  respect.  But  for  man  akin  to 
God,  capable  of  Divine  sonship,  He  has  deep  and 
loving  admiration.  Not  for  man,  harassed  with 
passions  for  whose  might  he  is  not  responsible, 
guilty  of  acts  which  to  comprehend  is  to  pardon, 
does  Jesus  have  regard.  But  for  man,  meant  for 
so  much  and  missing  so  much,  framed  for  per¬ 
fection,  destroyed  by  his  own  deed,  He  has  love 
and  pity,  throbbing  in  every  word,  passing  through 
action  and  through  suffering  to  the  ultimate  agony, 
the  final  victory  of  the  Cross. 

iv.  Social  kelations.— We  have  now  to  follow 
the  character  of  Christ,  which  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  in  its  origin,  its  development,  and  its  leading 
features,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  relations  in 
which  He  stood  to  His  fellow-men.  The  narratives 
attempt  no  enumeration  of  incidents.  They  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  typical  instances,  in  which  the  true 
self  of  Jesus  is  disclosed.  From  these  we  are  able 
to  conceive  the  figure  of  Christ  as  He  moved  amid 
the  circles  where  human  life  is  ordinarily  spent. 

1.  Family. — It  is  difficult,  from  the  very  scanty 
materials  before  us,  to  trace  the  relations  of  Jesus 
towards  the  members  of  His  family  circle,  and  to 
distinguish  clearly  their  attitude  towards  Him. 
Yet  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  :  (1)  The  life  of  Jesus,  prior  to  His  baptism, 
was  spent  within  the  family  circle,  and  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  two  features.  First,  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  son,  pre¬ 
sumably  as  breadwinner  for  His  mother.  The  very 
astonishment  of  His  fellow-villagers  at  His  sub¬ 
sequent  career  is  sufficient  evidence  that  during 
the  period  prior  to  His  public  ministry  He  fulfilled 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  family  life.  Second, 
a  deepening  sense  of  His  vocation,  which,  while 
it  did  not  render  Him  less  dutiful  as  a  son  and 
brother,  could  not  fail  to  give  Him  a  distinctiveness 
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which  would  inevitably  excite  adverse  criticism  on 
the  part  of  His  kindred,  should  they  prove  unsym¬ 
pathetic  or  unintelligent. 

(2)  The  attitude  of  His  mother  towards  Him, 
both  before  and  after  His  baptism,  was  twofold. 
(a)  Belief  in  His  unique  mission  and  extraordinary 
powers.  Her  words  to  Him  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  23)  are  pointless,  unless  they  express  a  per¬ 
suasion,  born  of  long  pondering,  and  revived  by  the 
recent  events  connected  with  His  baptism,  that  He 
has  a  mission  which  could  be  nothing  less  than 
Messianic,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  powers  with  which  necessarily  He  must  be 
endowed  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  task.  (&)  A 
profound  misconception  of  the  nature  of  His 
mission,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  should  be 
inaugurated  and  carried  on,  together  with  a  critical 
attitude  towards  Him,  in  regard  to  what  she 
evidently  considered  an  inexplicable,  and  even 
blameworthy,  negligence  on  His  part  to  seize  the 
opportunity  presented  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
feast.  For  this  misunderstanding  we  need  not 
greatly  blame  her,  for  it  was  shared  by  His  dis¬ 
ciples  even  after  the  Resurrection  ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  conceive,  what  is  most  probable,  communings 
between  mother  and  son  during  those  long  silent 
years,  -which  might  lead  us  to  marvel  that  she, 
who  surely  might  have  understood,  failed  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  others  to  discern  His  purpose. 

(3)  The  attitude  of  His  ‘brethren’  is  still  less 
intelligent.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  any  sympathy  with  Him  whatsoever. 
After  thirty  years  together,  they  could  find  no 
other  explanation  for  His  behaviour  than  tempor¬ 
ary  insanity,  and  could  conceive  no  other  plan 
than  to  put  Him  under  temporary  restraint.  If 
His  mother  joined  in  this  estimate  and  this  pro¬ 
posal  (Mk  321),  it  must  have  been  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  she  had  the  right  and  duty  of  inter¬ 
vening  to  save  Him  from  Himself,  and  rescuing  Him 
from  a  course  which  would  prove  fatal  to  His 
mission  as  she  conceived  it.  It  is  certain  that  she 
joined  His  ‘brethren’  in  making  an  approach  to 
Him,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  inducing  Him 
to  change  His  plan  of  action  (Mk  331).  At  a  later 
stage  His  brethren  offered  Him  a  final  challenge 
(Jn  73-4).  They  did  not  believe  in  Him  (v.6),  and 
therefore  their  suggestion  to  Him  has  not  quite  the 
sense  of  Mary’s  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  It  expresses 
their  demand  to  have  this  matter  of  His  Messiali- 
ship  (about  which  they  had  no  doubts)  settled  once 
for  all  by  open  .demonstration :  ‘Manifest  thyself 
to  the  world.’ 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  of  Jesus  with  respect 
to  His  family.  He  loves  His  kindred  as  son  and 
brother  ;  but  He  knows  that  His  vocation  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  family  life,  and  this  sacrifice,  with 
its  deep  pain,  He  is  prepared  to  make.  He  is 
called  upon,  however,  to  endure  a  yet  deeper  pain. 
Not  only  has  He  to  leave  the  dear  fellowship  of 
the  home,  and  face  a  world  which  will  prove  in 
the  end  bitterly  hostile,  but  among  the  members 
of  the  home  He  can  find  no  understanding  hearts 
to  cheer  Him  and  comfort  Him  on  His  lonely  way. 
Worse  still,  when  His  nearest  and  dearest  with¬ 
stand  Him,  or  seek  to  divert  Him  from  His 
appointed  path,  He  has  to  repel  them  in  words 
which  He  knows  must  keenly  wound  them.  To 
be  tempted  by  His  very  love  for  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  obedience 
to  His  mission,  must  have  put  a  peculiar  strain 
upon  His  spirit,  and  brought  Him  most  exquisite 
pain.  In  each  of  the  incidents  alluded  to  above 
we  feel  this  note  of  pain  :  when  He  declines  the 
intervention  of  His  mother  (Jn  24)  ;  when  He 
turns  from  His  mother  and  His  brethren  to  His 
disciples  (Mk  331-35)  ;  and  when  He  has,  in  plain 
words,  to  state  to  His  brethren  that  they  and.  He 
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belong  to  two  different  worlds  of  thought  and 
action  (Jn  73-9,  cf.  1519).  That  between  Him  and 
II  is  mother  there  was  a  bond  of  love  deeper  than 
all  misunderstanding,  gains  pathetic  proof  when 
from  the  cross  He  commends  her  to  His  beloved 
disciple:  ‘Woman  (the  very  word,  yiivcu,  He  had 
used  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  courteous  and  affectionate, 
and  yet  suggestive  of  a  cessation  of  the  old  relation¬ 
ship  of  mother  and  child),  behold  thy  son.’  ‘  Be¬ 
hold  thy  mother’  (Jn  192tif-). 

2.  Friends. — The  vocation  of  Christ  was  one 
which  could  be  executed  by  Himself  alone.  Neces¬ 
sarily  He  lived  in  a  deep  spiritual  solitude,  to 
which  no  human  being  could  have  access.  Yet  no 
sooner  did  He  take  up  the  burden  of  His  mission 
than  He  proceeded  to  surround  Himself  with  com¬ 
panions,  and  to  cultivate  human  friendships.  In 
the  relations  of  Jesus  to  His  friends  three  points 
are  to  be  noted. 

(1)  His  dependence  upon  them. — It  will  be  a  pro¬ 
found  mistake  if  we  conceive  the  end  for  which 
Jesus  lived  in  any  barely  historical  or  formal 
manner.  The  end  was  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  New  Covenant ;  but  these  titles  do  not,  in  the 
mind  or  language  of  Christ,  stand  for  a  political 
or  ecclesiastical  institution.  They  mean,  funda¬ 
mentally,  an  experience  of  God  genetically  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  enjoyed  in  Israel,  but  perfected,  and 
therefore  also  universalized.  This  experience  is 
destined,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  for  humanity. 
To  secure  it  for  mankind,  so  that  under  fit 
spiritual  conditions  all  men  may  enter  into  it, 
is  the  task  which  Jesus  in  clear  consciousness 
definitely  assumed.  Suppose  Him,  however,  to 
have  fulfilled  His  task  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
He  will  lose  His  labour,  unless  He  secure  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  witnesses,  who  shall  declare  to  all 
whom  it  concerns  the  accomplishment  of  God’s 
gracious  purpose.  This  testimony,  moreover,  can¬ 
not  be  borne  by  mere  officials.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Resurrection  was  a  fact.  Suppose, 
further,  that  it  had  been  verified  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  experts  drawn  from  the  chief  seats  of 
learning  of  the  ancient  world.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  this  testimony,  taken  alone, 
would  not  have  advanced  by  a  hairbreadth  the 
purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted  Himself.  Testi¬ 
mony  to  certain  facts,  there  is  no  doubt  He  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  this  testimony  would  be  valueless,  did 
it  not  presuppose,  and  rest  on,  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Himself,  and  participation  in  His  own 
fellowship  with  God.  His  representatives  must 
be  His  friends,  bound  to  Him  by  personal  ties  of 
close  and  intelligent  sympathy  ;  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  witness,  not  merely  to  a  series  of  His  acts,  but 
to  His  character  and  to  His  influence ;  having  an 
understanding  not  merely  of  His  doctrine,  but 
of  Himself.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  from 
the  outset  He  should  have  friends  about  Him,  to 
whom  He  should  fulfil  all  the  sacred  obligations  of 
a  friend.  When,  accordingly,  He  comes  to  give 
them  their  commission,  He  makes  it  plain  to  them 
that  His  vocation  is  their  vocation,  having  the 
same  Divine  origin,  and  carrying  with  it  His  own 
spiritual  presence  (Lk  418-21-  43,  Mt  1524  104W2,  Jn 
2021,  Mt  2819-  *>). 

How  much  the  friendship  of  Ilis  disciples  was  to 
Jesus,  the  whole  narrative  bears  witness.  Their 
faith  in  Him  was  the  greatest  encouragement, 
apart  from  immediate  Divine  assurances,  that 
He  could  receive  as  He  faced  the  appalling  diffi¬ 
culties  of  His  task.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
note  of  pathos  in  His  clinging  to  His  disciples, 
when  the  natural  support  of  family  loyalty  is 
denied  Him.  They  were  to  Him  brother,  sister, 
mother.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  His 
three  most  intimate  friends  watched  unto  prayer, 
His  last  agony  would  have  been  alleviated,  it  is  j 


the  pathos  of  Ilis  position  that  His  friends  never 
knew  how  much  He  depended  on  them.  To  them 
He  was  the  Strong  One  upon  whom  they  leaned, 
from  whom  they  took  everything,  to  whom,  in  un¬ 
conscious  selfishness,  they  gave  but  little.  Love 
must  have  been  to  Jesus  a  constant  hunger. 
Never  in  all  His  life  did  He  get  it  satisfied;  and 
yet  it  never  failed,  but  remained  the  master  passion 
of  Ilis  soul.  ‘  Having  loved  his  own  which  were 
in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end.’ 

(2)  His  self-communications  to  them. — The  chief  • 

thing  a  friend  can  give  to  a  friend  is  himself  ;  and 
Jesus  poured  out  on  His  friends  the  wealth  of  His 
personality  :  His  love  (Jn  1334),  His  knowledge 
(1516),  His  example  (1318);  so  that,  when  He  re¬ 
views  His  life,  He  can  plead  with  His  Father  Hit 
own  perfect  fulfilment  of  love’s  obligations  (176- 
8-12).  The  riches  of  Christ,  thus  bestowed  upon 
them,  vivified  their  imagination,  quickened  their 
emotion,  enlightened  their  understanding,  subdued 
and  renewed  their  wills,  till  they  came  to  be  not 
wholly  unfit  representatives  of  Him  on  whose 
errand  they  went.  This  influence,  which  Jesus 
exerted,  had  none  of  the  aspect  of  an  impersonal 
force.  It  consisted  in  the  touch  of  spirit  upon 
spirit  in  the  mystic  depths  of  fellowship  ;  and  this 
touch  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  having  the  equal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  necessarily  too  deep  and  deli¬ 
cate  for  analysis,  the  love  of  Christ  gathered  an 
intensity  which  made  His  friendship  in  these  in¬ 
stances  special  and  emphatic  (Jn  118*6  1323).  Yet 
so  exquisite  was  His  tact,  so  evident  His  goodwill, 
that  those  about  Him,  though  they  might  quarrel 
among  themselves  for  pre-eminence,  never  brought 
against  Him  the  charge  of  favouritism.  They 
knew  He  loved  them  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  receptivity,  and  with  a  reserve  of  tenderness 
and  power  for  ever  at  their  disposal.  They  assented 
as  in  a  dream  to  His  own  word,  *  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends’  (Jn  lo13).  Afterwards  they  awoke, 
and  remembered,  and  understood. 

(3)  Their  response  to  Him. — It  is  impossible  to 
miss  the  brighter  aspect  of  their  attitude  towards 
Him.  They  were  glad  in  His  company ,  happier 
than  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  John, 
happy  as  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Mk  219). 
This  joy  of  theirs  in  Ilis  presence  throws  a  very 
lovely  light  upon  His  character.  He  knew  the 
goal  toward  which  His  steps  were  taking  Him, 
and  was  standing  within  sight  of  the  cross.  Yet 
no  shadow  from  His  spirit  clouded  theirs.  They 
rejoiced  in  Him,  and  in  the  new  world  of  religious 
experience  to  which  He  introduced  them.  They 
knew  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  privileges, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  OT  had  been 
no  more  than  an  aspiration.  In  the  fellowship  of 
their  Master  and  Friend  they  stood  nearer  to  God 
than  the  ripest  saint  of  the  OT,  immeasurably 
nearer  than  any  legalist  of  their  own  day.  This 
joy  of  theirs  in  Him  is,  besides,  reflection  and 
proof  of  His  joy  in  them.  It  is  strange,  when  we 
consider  the  spiritual  elevation  at  which  He  lived, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  He  had  a  very  real  joy  in 
their  presence.  He  delighted  to  stimulate  their 
minds  by  questioning,  to  enrich  their  conceptions 
by  definite  teaching.  He  welcomed  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  growing  intelligence ;  and  when  He 
discerned  that  they  were  awake  to  His  meaning, 

‘  He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ’  (Lk  1021', 

They  trusted  Him. — The  result  at  which  jesus 
aimed  in  all  His  dealings  with  them  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  them  of  faith  ;  and  by  faith  He  meant 
a  trust  in  Himself  as  complete  as  that  which  men 
ought  to  repose  in  God.  Without  doubt,  this 
raises  far-reaching  questions  regarding  His  per- 
j  sonal  relation  to  God.  But  the  fact  itself  remains, 
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as  an  element  in  the  portrait  of  Christ,  whether 
presented  by  the  Synoptics  or  by  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  that  Jesus  directed  men  to  Himself  as  the 
source  of  all  good,  whether  lower  or  higher  (Mt 
810-  13,  and  many  instances  connected  with  the 
healing  of  the  body  ;  Lk  750,  and  other  instances 
where  spiritual  effects  are  secured  by  faith,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics,  and  more  copi¬ 
ously  in  the  Fourth  Gospel).  His  ‘training  of  the 
Twelve  ’  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  They  gave  Him 
what  He  sought,  though  not  with  the  largeness 
and  simplicity  for  which  He  longed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  their  faith  in  Him  is  not 
to  be  gauged  by  its  verbal  expression.  That  might 
be  surprisingly  full,  while  the  faith  might  be  most 
rudimentary  ;  or  the  expression  of  faith  might  well- 
nigh  be  silent,  while  yet  the  trust  itself  remained, 
scarce  distinguishable  from  despair,  and  yet  a  root 
whence  life  might  come.  From  the  beginning  Jesus 
produced  an  impression  upon  those  admitted  to  His 
company,  for  which  they  felt  there  was  only  one 
possible  interpretation  ;  and  this,  even  at  that 
early  stage,  they  stated  with  great  fulness  (Jn  l41- 
45-49).  Jesus,  however,  did  not  consider  that  His 
end  was  gained,  but  proceeded  with  His  education 
of  these  men,  and  allowed  all  factors  in  the  case, 
especially  such  as  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  Messianic  glory,  to  make  their  due  impress. 
Then,  at  the  proper  psychological  moment,  He  put 
the  supreme  question — 1  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  ’ 
and  received  from  Peter’s  lips  the  confession  of 
His  Messiahship  (Mt  1616£-)-  Even  then  Jesus  was 
under  no  illusion  with  respect  to  the  faith  which 
had  received  such  emphatic  expression.  He  made 
allowances  for  an  eclipse  of  faith  which  might 
seem  total ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  He 
believed  in  His  disciples’  faith  in  Him,  not  indeed 
in  their  intellectual  or  emotional  utterances,  but 
in  the  surrender  of  their  wills  to  Him,  and  their 
personal  loyalty. 

W e  are  thus  recalled  to  the  darker  side  of  their 
relations  with  Him.  Indeed,  readers  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  their  judgment 
upon  the  disciples  than  was  the  Master  Him¬ 
self.  Certainly  their  defects  and  shortcomings  are 
patent  enough,  and  the  contrast  between  their 
Master  and  them  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
He  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ;  their  minds 
are  occupied  with  the  question  of  rewards  (Mt 
1927).  He  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  they  dis¬ 
pute  about  pre-eminence  (Mt  181-3,  Lk  2224).  His 
kingdom  is  for  the  poor  in  spirit ;  they  lay  plans 
for  private  advantage  (Mt  2020).  It  is  not  of  this 
world  ;  to  the  end  they  are  thinking  of  physical 
force  (Lk  2249).  He  invites  all  to  His  fellowship  ; 
they  are  narrow  and  exclusive  (Mk  938-40).  Fury 
is  not  in  Him  ;  they  would  invoke  judgment  upon 
adversaries  (Lk  954-50).  They  boasted  their  cour¬ 
age  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  His  uttermost  peril  ‘  they 
all  forsook  him,  and  fled’  (Mt  2656).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  things  greatly  moved  Him, 
but  the  note  of  personal  offence  is  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  There  is  astonishment  at  their  slowness,  but 
no  bitterness  or  petulance  :  ‘  Do  ye  not  remember  ?  ’ 
(Mk  818);  ‘Are  ye  also  even  yet  without  under¬ 
standing?’  (1510);  ‘  Have  ye  not  yet  faith  ?’  (Mk440). 
Sometimes  silence  is  His  severest  answer  :  ‘  Lord, 
here  are  two  swords  !  It  is  enough  !’  (Lk  2288). 
He  makes  His  very  censures  the  occasion  of  further 
instruction  :  ‘  It  is  not  so  among  you.  .  .  .  The  Son 
of  Man  came  to  minister  ’  (Mk  IO43-45).  Even  when 
His  spirit  was  most  grieved,  there  was  no  flash  of 
resentment,  but  only  the  most  poignant  tenderness  : 
‘  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  couldest  thou  not  watch  one 
hour  ?  ’  .  .  .  (Mk  1487)  ;  ‘  The  Lord'  turned,  and 
looked  upon  Peter’  (Lk  2261). 

This  ignorance  and  waywardness  on  the  part  of 
His  disciples,  combined  with  their  genuine  love 


for  Him  and  His  abounding  love  for  them,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  very  severe  trial  of  Jesus’  fidelity  to  His 
vocation.  ‘The  greatest  temptation,’  says  a  keen 
analyst  of  character,  ‘  is  the  temptation  to  love 
evil  in  those  we  love,  or  to  be  lowered  into  the 
colder  moral  atmosphere  of  intense  human  affec¬ 
tion,  or  to  shrink  from  what  is  required  of  us  that 
would  pain  it.’  Jesus  loved  His  friends.  He  knew 
that  His  course  of  conduct  would  inflict  upon  them 
unspeakable  disappointment  and  distress  ;  and  this 
knowledge  must  have  filled  His  own  heart  with 
keenest  pain.  When,  accordingly,  the  disciple 
who  most  clearly  confessed  His  Messiahship  de¬ 
nounced  the  path  He  had  chosen,  the  path  of  suf¬ 
fering,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rank  He  had  led 
His  friends  to  believe  was  His,  He  felt  Himself 
assailed  in  what  the  author  above  quoted  ventures 
to  call  His  ‘weakest  point.’  It  was  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  repeated ;  and  as  such  He  repelled  it  with  hot 
anger. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  his  criticism  was  not  a  temptation, 
because  it  was  not  the  result  of  uncomprehending 
love,  but  of  intelligent  and  bitter  hate.  Judas 
discerned  the  inevitable  issue  of  Jesus’  line  of 
action  ;  perceived  that  it  involved  all  his  own 
secret  ambitions  in  utter  ruin  ;  and  in  revenge  de¬ 
termined  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  destruction 
which  he  foresaw.  Again  and  again  Jesus  inter¬ 
posed  to  save  him  by  warnings,  which  Judas  alone 
could  comprehend  in  their  dreadful  significance  : 

‘  One  of  you  shall  betray  me’  (Jn  13s1,  cf.  670  ‘  One 
of  you  [the  Twelve]  is  a  devil’).  In  the  end 
He  had  to  let  him  go:  ‘That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly  ’  (v.27),  The  depth  of  Jesus’  acquaintance 
with  God,  the  honour  He  put  on  human  nature, 
may  be  measured  by  His  dealing  with  Judas. 
There  are  some  things  God  cannot  do.  This  Divine 
inability  Jesus  recognized,  and  made  it  the  norm 
of  His  own  dealing  with  souls.  We  need  not 
apologize  for  Jesus’  choice  of  Judas.  He  chose 
him  for  the  very  qualities  which  led  Him  to  the 
others,  and  which  were,  perhaps,  present  in  Judas 
in  a  conspicuous  degree.  He  loved  him  as  He 
loved  the  others,  and  with  a  yet  deeper  yearning. 
But  there  came  a  time  when,  in  imitation  of  the 
Father,  He  felt  bound  to  stand  aside.  To  have 
saved  Judas  by  force  would  have  violated  the 
conditions  under  which  the  redemption  of  man  is 
possible. 

Even  the  briefest  review  of  Christ’s  relations  to 
His  friends  constrains  the  inference  that,  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  friendship,  He  is  perfect ; 
and  the  supposition  becomes  altogether  reason¬ 
able,  that,  if  He  were  alive  now  and  accessible, 
the  possession  of  His  friendship  would  be  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  loss  of  it  would  be  the  worst  fate 
that  could  befall  any  human  being. 

3.  Mankind. — The  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  His 
fellow-men  is  determined  by  the  function  which 
He  had  been  led,  through  His  deep  sympathy  with 
God,  to  assume  on  their  behalf.  He  believes  Him¬ 
self  called  to  ‘fulfil,’  i.e.  to  perfect,  and  so  to 
accomplish  as  permanent  spiritual  fact,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  OT.  We  must  not  raise  premature 
questions,  but  we  must  not  evade  plain  facts. 
Jesus  springs  from  the  OT.  He  transcended  it  in 
this,  that  He  believed  the  privileges  of  the  New 
Covenant  were  to  be  verified,  consummated,  and 
bestowed  upon  men,  through  His  mission.  This 
mission  He  accepted,  in  clear  prevision  of  what  it 
involved,  and  in  deep  love  to  God  and  to  men.  It 
is  plain  that  such  a  position  carries  with  it  unique 
authority,  and  warrants  claims  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  He  who  knows  Himself  to  be  the 
mediator  of  the  highest  good  to  men  knows  Him¬ 
self  to  be  supreme  among  men.  This  consciousness 
is  clear  and  unmistakable  in  the  utterances  of 
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Jesus.  He  presents  Himself  to  men  as  the  object 
of  a  trust  and  a  reverence  that  are  nothing  less 
than  religious  (Mk217,  Lk  194°,  Mt  1032  182,)).  He 
passes  verdicts  upon  their  inner  state  that  are  not 
less  than  Divine  in  their  insight  and  their  absolute¬ 
ness  (Lk  957-62,  Mt  92-  6).  He  makes  demands 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  who  does  not 
know  Himself  to  be  completely  the  organ  of  the 
Divine  authority  (Mt  419  99  19'21  1037).  lie  claims 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  final  destinies  of  men  (Mk 
838,  Mt  721-23  1341  1627,  together  with  the  undoubted 
teaching  of  the  so-called  eschatological  discourses 
Mt  25Iff’),  a  function  which  in  the  OT  belongs  not 
even  to  Messiah,  but  to  Jehovah  alone  (J1  312,  Mai 
31  4s).  Such  a  consciousness,  whose  intensity  sug¬ 
gests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  a  unique  constitution  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  throws  into  high  relief  aspects 
of  the  character  of  Christ  which  seem  at  a  cursory 
glance  incongruous  with  it. 

(1)  Lowliness. — The  self-assertion  of  Jesus  is  not 
the  assertion  of  a  self  independent  in  its  power 
and  dignity,  but  of  a  self  which  has  no  interest 
save  the  'cause  of  God,  no  glory  that  is  not  His. 
At  the  heart  of  the  self-assertion  of  Jesus  there  is 
profound  self-renunciation.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  describe  Jesus  as  selfless.  He  has  a  self,  which 
He  might  have  made  independent  of  God,  which, 
however,  in  perfect  freedom  of  act,  He  surrendered 
wholly  to  God.  The  lowliness  of  Christ,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  not  mere  modesty  or  diffidence.  It  is  the 
quality  of  a  self,  at  once  asserted  and  denied. 
This  paradox  is  carried  out  during  His  whole 
career.  In  youth,  when  the  purpose  of  His  life  is 
being  formed,  there  is  no  irritable  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  In  manhood,  when  the  knowledge  of  His 
mission  is  clear  and  full,  and  the  spiritual  distance 
which  separated  Him  from  other  men  is  obvious  to 
His  inward  eye,  there  is  no  outward  separateness 
of  manner.  The  life  of  the  common  people  was 
His  life,  without  any  trace  of  condescension  or 
hint  of  masquerade.  His  acceptance  of  the  lowly 
conditions  of  His  life  is  so  complete,  that  there  is 
no  sense  of  incongruity  on  His  part  between  what 
He  was  and  the  world  He  lived  in.  In  His  teach¬ 
ing  He  is  able  to  attack  pride  without  any  risk  of 
having  imputed  to  Him  a  pride  more  subtle  and 
more  offensive.  More  remarkable  still,  He  offers 
Himself  as  a  pattern  of  the  very  humility  He  is 
inculcating,  without  raising  any  suspicion  of  un¬ 
reality.  The  words,  ‘  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart’  (Mt  ll29),  on  the  lips  of  any  other  man, 
would  refute  the  claim  they  make.  In  His  case  it 
is  not  so.  They  mean  that  the  self  which  lays  its 
yoke  on  men  is  already  crucified,  and  has  no  claim 
to  make  on  its  own  behalf.  Toward  the  close  of 
His  life  its  open  secret  is  given,  when,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  in  full  consciousness  of  His  personal  dig¬ 
nity,  He  washed  the  feet  of  those  who,  He  knew, 
would  fail  Him  in  the  end,  and  of  one  by  whose 
impending  treachery  His  own  would  soon  be  nailed 
to  the  cross. 

(2)  Considerateness. — With  His  idea  of  man  and 
His  conception  of  His  vocation,  it  was  impossible 
for  Jesus  to  regard  human  personality  as  other 
than  sacred.  All  the  dues  of  humanity,  accord¬ 
ingly,  He  paid  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  search  in  the  nai’ratives 
for  instances  of  His  justice,  honesty,  and  truth. 
The  distinctiveness  of  His  calling  kept  Him  apart 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions  of 
His  country;  but  He  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
them,  even  when  He  felt  most  critical  of  them 
(Mt  1724-27,  Mk  1217),  and  the  charge  of  rebellion 
was  readily  seen  by  Pilate  to  be  baseless.  The 
same  distinctiveness  deprived  Him  of  a  business 
career,  and,  therefore,  of  the  sphere  wherein  many 
virtues  are  most  severely  tried;  but  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  disciple  company  had  a  treasurer, 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  money  in¬ 
trusted  to  him,  and  whose  dishonesty  became  a 
step  toward  Calvary  (Jn  126).  Towards  individ¬ 
uals  His  attitude  was  wholly  without  respect  of 
persons,  lie  paid  men  the  honour  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  frank  and  fearless  in  all  His  dealings  with 
them.  He  did  them  the  justice  of  letting  them 
know  the  judgment  He  passed  upon  them.  Herod, 
Pilate,  the  Pharisees,  stood  before  His  bar  and 
heard  their  sentence.  Ilis  fairness  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  Ilis  dealing  with  Judas,  whom 
He  would  not  permit  to  suppose  that  he  was  unde¬ 
tected,  Jesus  fully  recognizing  that  a  man’s  probar- 
tion  can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  light. 

But  there  is  due  to  human  nature  more  than  the 
strictest  honesty  or  truth.  Jesus’  authority  over 
men,  instead  of  leading  Him  to  be  careless  in  the 
handling  of  a  soul,  impelled  Him  to  an  exquisite 
carefulness  which  extended  from  the  needs  of  the 
body  to  the  more  delicate  concerns  of  the  mind. 
If  He  imposes  heavy  tasks,  He  remembers  the 
frailty  of  the  human  frame:  ‘Come  ye  apart,  and 
rest  awhile’  (Mk  631).  If  the  coming  grief  saddens 
His  companions,  He  turns  from  Ilis  own  far  deeper 
sorrow  to  still  their  tumultuous  distress  :  ‘  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid  ’ 
(Jn  141).  If  He  must  rebuke,  His  reproaches  pass 
into  excuses  :  ‘The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak’  (Mt  2b41).  Most  lovely  of  all  is  Ilis 
treatment  of  those  who  might  seem  to  have  for¬ 
feited  all  claim  to  respect.  He  laboured  by  a  more 
emphatic  courtesy,  a  more  tender  chivalry,  to  bind 
up  the  broken  self-respect,  and  to  rebuke  that 
insolent  contempt  of  the  sinful  and  degraded  which 
so  deeply  dishonours  God.  Before  the  ideal  in 
publican  and  harlot  He  bowed  in  reverence,  and 
constituted  Himself  its  resolute  defender. 

(3)  Compassion. — The  respect  which  Jesus  has 
for  human  nature  becomes,  in  presence  of  human 
need,  a  very  passion  for  helping,  healing,  saving. 
The  qualities  which  most  deeply  impressed  the 
men  and  women  of  His  day,  and  which  shine  most 
clearly  in  His  portrait,  are  not  His  supernatural 
gifts,  but  Ilis  unwearied  goodness,  His  sincere 
kindness,  Ilis  great  gentleness,  His  deep  and 
tender  pity.  By  these  He  has  captivated  the 
imagination,  and  won  the  reverence  of  humanity. 
The  narratives  have  felt  the  throbbing  compassion 
of  Jesus’  heart,  and  have  used  the  very  phrase 
with  a  sweet  monotony  (Mk  l41,  Mt  20C4  9ati,  Lk 
713,  Mt  1414  1 582) . 

The  compassion  of  Jesus  is  manifest  in  the 
wonderful  works  which  are  ascribed  to  Him.  All 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  ‘  the  coin  in  the 
fish’s  mouth  ’  and  ‘  the  withering  of  the  fruitless 
fig-tree,’  which  have  a  special  didactic  aim,  are 
works  of  mercy.  They  are,  no  doubt,  proofs  of 
power  ;  but  they  are  essentially  instances  of  the 
sympathy  of  Jesus,  in  virtue  of  which  He  enters 
into  the  fulness  of  human  need.  The  instinct  of 
one  Evangelist  has  no  doubt  directed  subsequent 
thought  toward  the  truth.  When  Jesus  wrought 
His  healing  miracles,  He  was  fulfilling  a  prophecy 
which  had  special  reference  to  sin  (Mt  817).  By 
no  easy  exercise  of  power  did  He  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  men,  but  by  a  real  assumption  of  their 
sorrow.  Every  such  act  stands  in  organic  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  deed  of  the  Cross,  in  which  He 
bare  the  sin  which  is  the  root  of  all  human 
infirmities. 

Yet  more  conspicuously  the  compassion  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  method  of  His  ministry,  which 
led  Him  to  seek  the  company  of  sinners,  not 
because  their  sin  was  not  abhorrent  to  His  nature, 
but  because  He  loved  His  vocation,  and  loved  those 
who  were  its  objects.  The  disinterestedness  which 
Plato  ascribes  to  the  true  physician  deepens,  in 
the  case  of  this  Healer  of  men,  to  a  pure  and 
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burning  passion.  Twice  His  compassion  found 
vent  in  tears :  once  in  presence  of  man’s  mortality, 
once  in  sight  of  the  city  whose  abuse  of  privilege 
had  earned  extremity  of  woe.  There  are  depths 
here  we  cannot  fathom,  since  there  is  mercifully 
denied  us  perfect  knowledge  of  the  evil  which 
Jesus’  knowledge  of  God  fully  disclosed  to  His 
view.  Knowing  God,  living  in  unbroken  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him,  Jesus  knew,  as  none  other  could, 
what  sin  and  death  were.  He  lived  and  died  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  power  ever  before  Him.  His 
knowledge  is  the  measure  of  His  compassion,  and 
both  are  immeasurable. 

(4)  Forgiveness. — Without  doubt,  Jesus  believed 
Himself  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Divine  love,  the 
mediator  of  the  Divine  forgiveness.  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  96).  This  forgiveness 
He  announced  as  the  prerogative  of  His  office  ;  but 
the  actual  experience  of  forgiveness,  as  the  redeem¬ 
ing  act  of  God,  came  through  the  love  which  Jesus 
Himself  manifested.  His  welcome  of  sinners  was 
their  reception  into  the  fellowship  of  God.  This 
is  a  fact  which  no  prejudice  against  doctrine 
ought  to  invalidate,  which,  probably,  no  doctrine 
can  adequately  explain.  Hence  follow  two  features 
of  the  portrait  of  Christ,  each  most  significant  and 
suggestive.  He  accepted  the  gratitude  of  forgiven 
sinners  as  though  He  were  God’s  own  representa¬ 
tive  (Lk  74i)-60)  ;  and  He  regarded  sins  committed 
against  Himself  as  committed  against  God,  who 
in  His  mission  was  seeking  to  save  men.  His  for¬ 
giveness  of  such  offences,  accordingly,  is  not  meas¬ 
urable  in  terms  of  quantity — unto  seven  times  or 
seventy  times  seven  ;  but  has  the  very  qualities 
of  boundlessness  and  inexhaustibleness  which  He 
attributes  to  the  forgiveness  of  God.  There  is 
only  one  limitation,  and  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  character  of  God,  but  to  the  constitution  of 
human  nature.  There  is  a  sin  which  hath  never 
forgiveness  (Mt  1231-  32,  Mk  328,  29,  Lk  1210).  It  does 
not  consist,  however,  in  a  definite  offence  against 
God  or  His  Christ,  but  in  a  frame  of  mind,  an 
habitude  of  soul,  which  is  psychologically  beyond 
reach  of  forgiveness.  Apart  from  this  limit,  which 
on  God’s  side  is  none,  forgiveness  is  infinite. 

When,  accordingly,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
sins  committed  against  Jesus,  we  perceive  that 
they  form  an  ascending  scale  of  guilt,  according 
to  the  advancing  measure  of  light  and  privilege 
against  which  they  were  committed,  and  so  also 
of  pain  to  Him  and  of  peril  to  the  transgressors. 
First,  there  is  the  sin  of  those  who  were  directly 
responsible  for  His  death.  Dark  and  dreadful 
though  this  was,  compounded  of  the  vilest  qualities 
of  polluted  human  nature,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
even  in  its  deadliest  guilt,  not  a  sin  against  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  conviction.  Hence  the  victim  of  so 
much  wrong  prays  even  while  the  nails  rend  His 
flesh :  ‘  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ’  (Lk  2334).  It  is  impossible  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  this  petition  to  the  unconscious  instru¬ 
ments,  the  Roman  soldiers  ;  it  must  extend  also 
to  the  Jews  themselves,  to  the  mob,  and  even 
to  their  more  guilty  rulers.  Peter  (Ac  317)  and 
Paul  (1  Co  28)  cannot  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  crime  which  slew  their  Lord. 

Second,  there  is  the  sin  of  those  who  deserted  Him 
in  His  need,  and  especially  of  him  who  denied  his 
Master  with  oaths  and  curses.  They  were  bound 
to  Jesus  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  of  loyalty. 
He  trusted  them,  and  they  failed  Him.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  said  of  them  that  they  knexo  what 
they  did.  Their  action  was  without  premedita¬ 
tion,  without  real  sense  of  its  meaning.  A  spasm 
of  overpowering  fear  confounded  their  intelligence 
and  destroyed  their  resolution.  Shameful  it  was, 
and  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of  Jesus  with 
anguish ;  yet  at  its  worst  it  was  committed 


against  the  Son  of  Man,  not  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  about  to 
do,  but  He  knew  (Mk  1427),  and  broke  their  hearts 
with  His  free  forgiveness  (v.72). 

Third,  the  sin  of  Judas.  Of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  guilty  man  is  capable,  treachery  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  men,  the  most  dreadful;  and 
therefore  Dante  ( Inferno ,  xxxi.  134)  has  placed 
Judas  in  the  jaws  of  Lucifer.  Did  Judas,  then, 
commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  It  is 
profitless  to  discuss  the  question.  No  absolute 
verdict  is  possible.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  dealt 
with  Judas,  in  clear  light  of  truth,  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  with  far-reaching  for¬ 
bearance.  Appeal  after  appeal  He  made  to  him, 
seeking  to  reveal  him  to  himself,  while  scrupu¬ 
lously  shielding  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his 
fellows,  and  retaining  him  to  the  last  possible 
moment  within  the  sphere  of  loving  influence. 
Finally,  He  gave  him  that  permission  to  do  wrong 
which  human  freedom  wrings  from  Divine  omni¬ 
potence,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  God’s 
severest  judgment  upon  the  sinner  (Jn  1327,  Mt 
2650  RV).  Who  can  tell  if  it  be  not  also  God’s  last 
offer  of  mercy  ?  In  the  end  (perhaps  not  too  late), 
the  goodness  of  Jesus  smote  with  overwhelming 
force  upon  the  conscience  of  Judas.  He  ‘  repented 
himself  ’  (Mt  27s).  Whatever  value  may  be  attached 
to  such  repentance,  whatever  destiny  may  have 
awaited  Judas  beyond  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  he 
so  violently  tore  aside,  there  can  at  least  be  no 
more  impressive  testimony  to  the  forbearance,  the 
love,  and  the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  than  this  over¬ 
whelming  remorse. 

v.  The  Virtues  of  His  vocation. — The  end 
for  which  Jesus  lived  determined  all  His  actions, 
and  called  into  exercise  all  the  virtues  of  11  is 
character,  as  well  the  more  general  characteristics 
of  spiritual-mindedness,  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
men,  as  the  specific  virtues  of  His  social  relations. 
The  vocation  of  Jesus,  however,  as  Servant  of  the 
Lord  was  definite  ;  and  with  respect  to  it  He  had 
a  definite  work  to  do.  Questions  as  to  the  concep¬ 
tions  which  it  implies  with  respect  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  person  do  not  now  concern  us.  But 
we  are  concerned  to  observe  that,  in  His  discharge 
of  His  duty,  certain  aspects  of  His  character  shine 
forth  with  special  beauty.  They  are  such  as  these — 

1.  Faithfulness. — There  is  an  unmistakable  note 
of  compulsion  in  His  life.  He  has  received  a  pre¬ 
cise  charge,  and  He  will  carry  it  out  with  absolute 
precision  and  unswerving  fidelity.  This  is  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  when  as  yet  the  nature  of  His 
mission  cannot  have  been  fully  before  Him  (Lk 
249).  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  man,  who  has 
come  to  know  what  office  He  holds,  and  what  is 
the  thing  He  has  to  do  or  endure  (Mt  16'21,  Mk  831). 
Many  specific  expressions  (e.y.  Jn  434  94,  5  ll9,  lj) 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  His  life  convey  the  same 
impression  of  a  man  looking  forward  to  a  goal,  in 
itself  most  terrible,  yet  pressing  toward  it  with 
unwavering  determination.  The  imperative  of 
duty,  and  the  burden  of  inexorable  necessity,  are 
laid  upon  His  conscience  ;  and  He  responds  with 
complete  obedience. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
displays  a  singular  insight  into  the  ethical  condi¬ 
tions  of  Christ’s  work,  mentions  the  virtue  of 
fidelity  as  being  conspicuous  in  ‘the  Apostle  ami 
High  Priest  of  our  confession  ’  (He  32-  6),  and  draws 
a  far-reaching  parallel  and  contrast  between  Him 
and  Moses,  as  between  a  son  and  a  servant.  In 
filial  faithfulness  there  are  three  aspects :  (a)  per¬ 
fect  identification  with  the  Father’s  will,  ( b )  entire 
absorption  in  the  Father’s  concerns,  (e)  free  access 
to  the  Father’s  resources  ;  and  these  are  plainly 
seen  in  Christ’s  discharge  of  His  duty.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  servility.  The  will  to 
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which  He  yielded  absolute  devotion  is  that  of  One 
whom  He  perfectly  loved  and  trusted,  to  whom  He 
could  freely  come  for  everything  He  required. 
The  absolute  control  of  the  Divine  resources,  which 
is  attributed  to  Him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  13s), 
is  borne  out  by  every  trait  of  the  Synoptic  por¬ 
trait.  He  was  not  toiling  with  inadequate  resources 
at  an  uncomprehended  task.  Even  when  the  strain 
upon  His  will  is  heaviest,  and  His  whole  soul  shrinks 
from  what  lies  before  Him,  there  is  one  word  which 
delivers  His  faithfulness  from  any  suspicion  of 
bondage:  ‘Father,  if  it  be  possible ’  .  .  .  (Mt 

26-59.  «  Mk  U3d5  Lk  22*2). 

2.  Courage. — The  courage  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
crown  of  His  faithfulness.  It  was  not  tested  by 
such  occasions  as  the  sinking  ship  or-  the  stricken 
field,  but  by  conditions  yet  more  severe.  Out¬ 
raged  prejudice,  wounded  pride  of  caste,  threatened 
privilege,  were  banded  together  to  destroy  Him. 
They  disguised  themselves  in  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God.  They,  no  doubt,  attracted  to  their  side 
sincere,  though  unenlightened,  loyalty  to  His  cause  ; 
and  .Jesus  must  have  known  the  reformer’s  keenest 
pain,  the  sense  of  wounding  good  and  true  men. 
They  sought  alliances  with  powers  most  alien  to 
their  professed  aims.  They  found  support  in  the 
ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  who  mistook 
the  aims  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  more  culpable  mis¬ 
understanding  of  His  disciples  and  friends.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  surely  historic  in  representing 
the  breach  between  Jesus  and  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  world  of  His  day  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  opening  weeks  of  His  ministry.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  wide  divergence  of  His  views 
from  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  should 
not  have  been  manifest  in  the  very  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  them.  He  certainly  was  not,  and  His 
adversaries  could  not  have  been,  blind  to  the  issues 
of  the  controversy.  It  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  it  became  apparent  to  them  that  it  could 
be  terminated  only  by  their  defeat  or  by  His 
destruction.  With  unscrupulous  plans  and  bitter 
hate  they  laboured  to  compass  His  ruin.  With 
sublime  courage  He  persevered  in  His  vocation, 
though  He  was  well  aware  that  every  step  He 
took  only  made  the  end  more  certain.  When  the 
end  comes,  it  finds  Him  spiritually  prepared.  He 
moves  with  firm  and  equal  tread.  From  the 
loving  fellowship  of  the  Supper  He  passes,  without 
bewilderment,  to  the  conflict  of  Gethsemane.  From 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  the  darker  shade  of 
His  unknown  agony,  He  goes  to  face  the  traitor, 
with  no  other  tremor  than  that  of  amazement  at 
such  consummate  wickedness  (Lk  2248)  ;  and  sur¬ 
renders  Himself  to  the  instruments  of  injustice, 
less  their  captive  than  their  conqueror.  Amid 
the  worst  tortures  men  can  inflict,  we  hear  no 
murmur.  We  do  not  merely  observe,  with  what 
of  admiration  it  might  have  deserved,  a  stoical 
fortitude,  which  proudly  repels  every  assault  on 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  human  spirit.  We 
observe  a  more  moving  spectacle,  the  Servan  tof 
the  Lord  accepting  unfathomed  pain  as  the  crown 
of  His  vocation,  thus  rendering  to  the  Father  a 
perfect  obedience,  and  finishing  the  work  given 
Him  to  do. 

3.  Patience. — It  is  an  error  to  describe  patience 
as  a  ‘  passive  ’  virtue,  if  by  that  epithet  is  indi¬ 
cated  the  spirit  which  makes  no  resistance,  because 
resistance  is  seen  to  be  futile.  Patience  is  rather 
the  associate  of  courage,  and  springs  from  the  same 
root,  namely,  identification  of  will  with  a  great 
and  enduring  purpose.  Jesus  has  made  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man  the 
controlling  principle  of  His  life;  and  therefore 
He  is  enabled  to  be  patient,  in  the  widest  and 
deepest  meanings  of  the  term,  lie  patiently  waits 
for  God.  This  lesson  He  learned  from  the  OT ; 


this  gift  He  acquired  in  that  deep  communion 
with  God,  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  OT 
believer,  and  is  the  heart  of  all  true  religion. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  a  man  so  intense, 
endowed,  moreover,  with  supernatural  powers, 
than  His  reserve.  He  is  eager  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  His  task,  straitened  till  His  baptism  be 
accomplished  (Lk  1250).  Yet  He  is  never  betrayed 
into  rashness  of  speech  or  action.  He  maintains 
His  attitude  of  intent  expectancy.  The  idea  of 
an  ‘  hour  ’  for  Himself,  and  for  His  work,  and  for 
His  great  victory,  known  to  the  Father,  and  made 
known  at  His  discretion,  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Jesus  (Mk  1332  14«,  Lk  lO24,  Jn  2“  424-  23  525. 28  730  82o 
12'23-  27^  731  171).  To  Him  time  was  the  measure  of 
God’s  purpose  ;  death,  ‘  God’s  instant.’  He  /xa/cpo- 
8n  net,  suffers  long  with  wayward  or  injurious  persons. 
God  hides  Him  in  II is  pavilion  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  from  that  sense  of  personal  injury 
which  enkindles  temper  and  provokes  unadvised 
speech.  So  identified  is  He  with  God,  that  offences 
against  Himself  lose  themselves  in  Divine  forgive¬ 
ness.  His  meekness  is  not  weakness,  but  that 
amazing  strength  which  can  take  up  a  personal 
wrong,  and  carry  it  into  the  Divine  presence  with 
vicarious  suffering.  He  v7ro/x<Ta,  endures  in  undying 
hope  the  severest  trial  (He  122,  3).  The  idea  that 
His  death  was  unexpected  by  Jesus,  and  felt  by 
Him  to  demand  an  explanation  which  He  attempted 
to  provide  in  obscure  suggestions  and  laboured 
analogies,  is  most  false  to  the  profound  unity  of 
His  character.  The  Cross  is  the  key  to  Ilis  char¬ 
acter.  This  was  the  climax  of  His  mission,  the 
introduction  to  the  victory  which  lay  beyond ; 
and  this,  when  it  came,  He  endured  with  a  ‘  brave 
patience’  which  was  rooted  in  His  assurance  that 
His  vocation  was  from  God  and  could  not  fail. 
This  was  His  victory,  even  His  patience  (Rev  l9). 

4.  Calmness. — The  patience  of  Jesus  has  for  its 
inner  correlative  deep  serenity  of  soul.  He  lived 
in  God ;  and,  therefore,  He  was  completely  master 
of  Himself.  IVe  observe  in  Him,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  control  of  the  so-called  lower  desires 
of  our  nature  which  was  the  Greek  conception  of 
sober-mindedness  or  temperance.  We  see,  beyond 
this,  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  self-possession 
in  His  control  over  the  very  motives  and  desires 
which  impelled  Him  to  devote  His  life  to  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
strain  in  the  utterances  of  His  soul  as  He  speaks 
of  or  to  His  Father.  The  phenomena  of  excite¬ 
ment  or  rapture,  which  disfigure  so  many  religious 
biographies,  are  wholly  absent  from  the  record  of 
Ilis  deepest  experiences.  In  His  attitude  toward 
men,  whom  He  regarded  it  as  His  mission  to  save, 
there  is  perfect  sanity.  The  harsh  or  strident 
note,  which  is  scarcely  ever  absent  in  the  speeches 
of  reformers,  is  never  audible  in  His  words.  His 
love  for  men  is  not  a  mountain  torrent,  but  a  deep, 
calm  current,  flowing  through  all  His  activities. 
We  cannot,  with  verbal  exactness,  attribute  to  Him 
the  ‘  enthusiasm  of  humanity,’  which  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  regards  as  the  essential  quality  of  a 
Christian  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  if,  at  least, 
the  phrase  suggest  even  the  slightest  want  of 
balance,  or  any  ignorance  of  the  issues  of  action, 
or  any  carelessness  with  respect  to  them.  He  is 
the  minister  of  the  Divine  purposes,  never  of  His 
own  emotions,  however  pure  and  lofty  these  may 
be.  Yet  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Him  any  un¬ 
emotional  callousness.  He  never  lost  His  calm¬ 
ness ;  but  He  was  not  always  calm.  He  repelled 
temptation  with  deep  indignation  (Mk  883).  Hypo¬ 
crisy  roused  Him  to  a  flame  of  judgment  (Mk  35 
ll16-17,  Mt  231-36).  Treachery  shook  Him  to  the 
very  centre  of  His  being  (Jn  1321).  The  waves  of 
human  sorrow  broke  over  Him  with  a  greater 
grief  than  wrung  the  bereaved  sisters  (J11  II33-35). 
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There  were  times  when  He  bore  an  unknown 
agony,  which  could  be  shared  by  none,  though 
He  sought  for  human  sympathy  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  sanctuary  of  pain  (Jn  12'27,  Mkl432-84). 
Yet,  whatever  His  soul’s  discipline  might  be,  He 
never  lost  His  self-control,  was  never  distracted  or 
afraid,  but  remained  true  to  His  mission  and  to 
His  Father.  He  feels  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  trouble, 
but  these  emotions  are  under  the  control  of  a  will 
that  is  one  with  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  are 
comprehended  within  the  perfect  peace  of  a  mind 
stayed  on  God. 

5.  Self-sacrifice. — ‘  Christ  pleased  not  Himself’ 
(Ro  153).  These  words,  brief  though  they  be,  sum 
up  the  character  of  Christ  as  St.  Paul  conceived 
it.  They  convey,  without  doubt,  the  impression 
made  by  the  record  of  His  life.  If  this  estimate 
is  just,  if  Christ  was  an  absolutely  unselfish  man, 
if  He  made  a  full  sacrifice  of  Himself,  His  char¬ 
acter  stands  alone,  unique  in  the  moral  universe. 
We  cannot  make  this  statement  without  raising 
problems  of  immense  difficulty,  winch  it  is  the 
business  of  theology  to  face.  But  no  mystery 
beyond  ought  to  restrict  our  acknowledgment  of 
ethical  fact.  Christ  had  a  self,  like  other  men, 
and  might  have  made  it,  in  its  intense  individu¬ 
ality,  His  end,  laying  a  tax  upon  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  in  order  to  satisfy  it.  The  ideal  of  self- 
satisfaction  was  necessarily  present  to  His  mind, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  inevitably  suggested  in  all  self- 
consciousness.  It  was  definitely  presented  to  Him 
in  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  But  once 
for  all  in  that  initial  conflict,  and  again  and  again 
in  life,  He  beat  back  the  temptation,  rejected  that 
ideal,  surrendered  Himself  to  His  vocation,  and 
sought  no  other  satisfaction  than  its  fulfilment. 
His  life  is  a  sacrifice.  He  set  the  world  behind 
His  back,  and  had  no  place  or  portion  in  it  (Lk  958). 
The  way  He  went  was  the  path  of  self-denial  and 
cross-bearing  (MkS34,  Jn  1226,  2j).  His  death  was 
a  sacrifice.  The  death  of  one  whose  life  was  a 
sacrifice  must  have  had  sacrificial  significance  for 
God  and  man.  It  could  not  be  a  fate  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  after-thought.  It  must  have  been 
essentially  an  action,  a  voluntary  offering  made  to 
God,  laid  on  the  altar  of  human  need.  The  story 
of  the  Passion,  read  from  the  point  where  He  stead¬ 
fastly  set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  point 
where  He  went,  as  He  was  wont,  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  so  through  every  detail  of  suffering, 
portrays,  indeed,  one  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
but  as  certainly  one  who,  having  power  to  keep 
His  life,  laid  it  down,  in  free  surrender,  in  deep 
love  to  the  Father  (Jn  1017, 18).  He  was  endowed 
with  powere  which  He  might  have  exerted  to 
deliver  Himself  from  the  hand  of  His  enemies ; 
He  did  not  so  exert  them.  He  did  not  even 
employ  them  to  win  one  slightest  alleviation  of 
His  sufferings.  He  might  have  saved  Himself ; 
yet,  with  deeper  truth,  Himself  He  could  not  save. 
The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  purchase  of  man’s  redemption, 
the  basis  of  that  morality  which  finds  in  Him  its 
standard  and  its  example. 

Concluding  estimate. — When  we  have  studied 
the  character  of  Christ  from  the  points  of  view  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  foregoing  scheme,  we  are  conscious 
that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  sub¬ 
ject,  to  whose  wealth  of  meaning  no  formal  study 
can  do  justice.  The  character  of  Christ  presents 
‘  unsearchable  riches  ’  to  every  sympathetic  student. 
Every  generation,  since  His  bodily  presence  was 
withdrawn,  has  been  pursuing  that  investigation  ; 
none  has  comprehended  His  fulness,  or  been  forced 
to  look  elsewhere  for  information  and  inspiration. 
He  has  laid  upon  us  the  necessity  of  continuously 
seeking  to  understand  Him,  and  of  applying,  in 


the  manifold  occasions  and  circumstances  of  life, 
the  fulness  of  the  moral  ideal  presented  in  Himself. 

1.  When,  however,  we  pause  in  our  detailed  study 
— to  whatever  length  we  may  have  carried  it — or 
in  our  application  of  His  precept  and  example — 
however  successfully,  or  with  whatever  wistful 
consciousness  of  failure,  we  may  have  pursued  it ; 
when  we  lift  our  gaze  afresh  to  the  portrait  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gospels,  the  impression  deepens  upon 
us  with  new  and  overwhelming  conviction,  that  in 
Christ  there  is  achieved,  as  a  fact  of  the  moral 
universe,  goodness,  not  merely  comparative,  but 
absolute.  It  is  not  merely  that  among  the  choice 
spirits  of  our  race  He  occupies  the  front  rank, 
but  that  He  stands  alone.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Master  of  all  who  seek  to  know  God,  in  the  sense 
that  His  character  is  supreme  and  final  in  the 
moral  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  completely 
human.  Like  men,  He  pursued  the  pathway  of 
development.  Like  men,  He  was  assailed  by 
temptation,  and  waged  incessant  warfare  with 
evil  suggestions.  Yet  He  is  absolutely  unique. 
He  is  not  merely  better  than  other  men.  He  is 
what  all  men  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  see  in  Him  an  approximation  to  the  moral 
ideal,  nearer  and  more  successful  than  is  to  be 
discerned  in  any  other  man  ;  but  that  we  find  in 
Him  the  moral  ideal,  once  for  all  realized  and 
incarnated,  so  that  no  man  can  ever  go  beyond 
Him,  while  all  men  in  all  ages  will  find  it  their 
strength  and  joy  to  grow  up  toward  the  measure 
of  His  stature.  Again  and  again  we  are  made  to 
feel,  when  we  contemplate  such  virtues  as  have 
been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  e.g.  love 
to  God,  love  to  men,  consecration,  unselfishness, 
and  the  like,  that  there,  is  the  note  of  absoluteness 
in  His  attainment.  Between  Him  and  the  ideal 
there  is  no  hairbreadth  of  disparity.  His  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God  is  complete.  What  God  meant 
man  to  be  is  at  once  disclosed  and  finished. 

2.  The  positive  conception  of  the  absolute  good¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  carries  with  it  the  negative  conception 
of  His  sinlessness.  As  we  stand  before  the  figure 
in  the  Gospels,  our  sense  of  His  perfection  reaches 
special  solemnity  and  tenderness  in  the  impression 
of  His  stainless  and  lovely  purity.  Attempts,  no 
doubt,  have  been  made  to  fasten  some  charge  of 
sin  on  Jesus,  e.g.  that  of  a  hasty  or  imperious 
temper ;  or  even  to  extract  from  Himself  some 
acknowledgment  of  imperfection  (MklO18).  These 
attempts  have  totally  failed,  and  have  exhibited 
nothing  so  clearly  as  the  fact  that  they  are  after¬ 
thoughts,  designed  to  establish  the  a  priori  dogma 
that  sinlessness  is  an  impossibility.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  is,  of  course,  wholly  unscientific.  If  a 
record,  otherwise  trustworthy,  presents  us  with 
the  portrait  of  a  sinless  man,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  reject  its  testimony  because,  if  we  accept  it,  we 
shall,  have  to  abandon  a  dogma  or  revise  an  in¬ 
duction.  When,  accordingly,  we  study  the  NT 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  two  great  certainties  are 
established  beyond  question. 

(1)  The  impression  of  His  sinlessness  made  upon 
His  disciples. — Some  of  these  men  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  Him,  a  fellowship  so  intimate 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  mistaken 
in  Him.  Through  this  intimacy  their  moral  ideas 
were  enlarged  and  enriched  ;  their  spiritual  insight 
was  made  delicate  and  true.  The  men  who  created 
the  ethic  of  the  NT  are  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
human  race,  and  they  owed  their  inspiration  to 
their  Master.  They  knew  all  the  facts.  They 
were  spiritually  competent  to  form  a  sound  esti¬ 
mate.  Without  a  tinge  of  hesitation  they  ascribe 
to  Him  complete  separation  from  the  very  principle 
of  evil  (1  F  222,  2  Co  521, 1  Jn  3®,  He  416  72B).  They 
assign  to  Him  an  office  which  required  absolute 
sinlessness,  knowing  that  any  proof  of  deviation 
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from  the  holiness  of  God  would  have  reduced  the 
claim  they  made  on  behalf  of  their  Master  to 
utter  confusion  (Ac  314  75-2214,  1  Jn  21).  A  group 
of  men,  who  knew  Christ  thoroughly,  believed  Him 
to  be  sinless.  A  generation,  which  had  the  facts 
fully  before  them,  accepted  this  as  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Add  to  this  the 
mysterious  effect  the  personality  of  Jesus  had 
upon  those  whose  contact  with  Him  was  brief, 
even  momentary — Pilate  (Lk  234),  Pilate’s  wife 
(Mt  2719),  the  centurion  who  superintended  the 
judicial  murder  (Mk  1533,  Lk  2  347),  the  malefactor 
who  died  beside  Him  (Lk  2340ff-).  Among  all  the 
witnesses  the  traitor  himself  is  the  clearest  and 
fullest  (Mt  274). 

The  knowledge  which  spirit  has  of  spirit,  the 
insight  of  our  moral  nature,  the  verdict  of  con¬ 
science,  are  all  confounded  if  the  taint  of  sin  lay 
on  the  soul  of  Jesus. 

(2)  His  oion  self-knoioledge  and  His  own  self- 
witness,  which  establish  the  fact  of  a  conscience 
at  once  perfectly  true  and  absolutely  void  of  any 
sense  of  sin. 

(a)  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  but  He  never  set  them  the  example  of  asking 
it  on  His  own  behalf.  He  was  their  example  in 
prayer  as  in  all  else  ;  but  that  which  is  a  constituent 
element  in  the  prayers  of  all  sinful  men,  the  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  and  the  supplication  of  forgiveness, 
does  not  appear  in  any  prayer  of  His.  There  is 
even  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  phrase  which 
would  seem  to  include  Himself  in  the  class  of  those 
whose  prayers  must  contain  this  element,  e.g. 
Mt  69- 14  711,  where  ‘ye’  is  emphatic  and  significant. 

(b)  He  is  absolutely  intolerant  of  evil.  He 
counsels  the  extreme  of  loss  in  preference  to  its 
presence  (Mk  9ta'49).  He  traces  it  to  its  source  in 
heart  and  will,  and  demands  cleansing  and  renewal 
there  (Mk715_23).  Yet  nowhere  does  He  bewail  His 
own  pollution,  or  seek  for  cleansing.  He  lives  a 
life  of  strenuous  devotion  ;  but  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  any  process  of  mortifying  sin  in  His  members. 
Such  unconsciousness  of  sin  is  a  psychological 
impossibility,  if  His  was  simply  the  goodness  of  an 
aspiring,  struggling,  human  soul,  striving  after 
the  ideal,  and  ever  drawing  nearer  it.  By  the 
very  height  of  His  ideal  He  would  be  convicted  of 
shortcoming.  But  nothing  in  His  language  or 
bearing  suggests,  even  remotely,  such  a  conviction. 
We  know  this  Man,  and  we  know  that  in  His  own 
consciousness  there  was  no  gulf  between  Him  and 
perfection,  and  that  to  His  own  deepest  feeling 
there  was  between  Him  and  the  Father  perfect 
moral  identity.  If  this  Man  be  a  sinner,  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  moral  judgment  is  destroyed  for  ever. 

(c)  He  required  moral  renewal  on  the  part  of  all 
men  (Mt  183,  Jn  35).  But  there  is  no  record  of 
the  conversion  of  Jesus,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
belief  on  His  part  that  He  needed  it.  True,  He 
accepted,  or  rather  demanded,  baptism  of  John  ; 
but  His  action,  as  interpreted  by  Himself,  plainly 
implies  that  in  uniting  Himself  with  the  sinful 
people,  He  was  under  constraint  of  love,  and  not 
under  the  compulsion  of  an  alarmed  and  awakened 
conscience.  That  there  was  anything  in  His  ex¬ 
perience  analogous  to  a  death  to  sin  of  His  own, 
and  a  rising  into  a  life  of  new  obedience,  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  every  line  of  the  Gospel  portrait. 

(d)  He  loved  and  pitied  sinners.  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  them  stands  in  lovely  contrast 
with  the  cruelty  of  the  Pharisaic  method.  Yet,  in 
all  His  dealing  with  sinners,  He  preserves  the 
note  of  ethical  distinction.  He  unites  Himself 
with  sinners.  His  sin-bearing  is  a  fact,  even 
before  Calvary.  Yet  at  the  point  of  closest  and 
most  sympathetic  union  with  sinners  there  is  com¬ 
plete  inward  aloofness  from  their  sin.  The  con¬ 
tention  that  only  a  sinner  can  properly  understand 
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a  sinner,  and  fully  sympathize  with  him,  is  purely 
a  priori,  and  absolutely  refuted  by  the  ministry 
of  Jesus.  Did  any  philanthropist,  any  lover  of 
souls,  ever  sympathize  as  Jesus  did  with  sinners? 
Long  before  Christ,  Plato  had  noted  and  disposed 
of  the  fallacy  that  a  man  needs  to  be  tainted  with 
sin  before  lie  can  effectively  deal  with  it.  ‘  Vice 
can  never  know  both  itself  and  virtue  ;  but  virtue 
in  a  well-instructed  nature  will  in  time  acquire  a 
knowledge  at  once  of  itself  and  of  vice.  The 
virtuous  man,  therefore,  and  not  the  vicious  man, 
will  make  the  wise  judge  ’  (Republic,  409).  Let  us 
add,  not  a  wise  judge  merely,  but  a  loving  friend 
and  helper.  Sin  is  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  in 
loving.  The  crowning  help  which  Jesus  bestowed 
on  sinners  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  'Phis  was 
beyond  doubt  a  Divine  prerogative,  both  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  observed  His  conduct  and  in 
His  own.  If  He  exercised  it,  therefore,  while 
aware  of  His  own  sinfulness,  He  was  uttering 
blasphemy,  and  the  worst  verdict  of  His  critics  was 
justifiable.  His  forgiving  sin  is  absolute  proof 
that  to  His  own  consciousness  He  was  sinless. 

(e)  He  died  for  sinners.  What  has  just  u.  n 
said  of  His  forgiving  sinners  applies  with  yet 
mightier  force  to  His  deed  in  dying.  He  believed 
it  to  be  of  such  unique  value  for  God  that,  on  the 
ground  of  it,  He  could  forgive  the  sins  of  men. 
Without  trenching  on  the  discussions  that  gather 
round  the  death  of  Christ,  and  without  attempting 
any  dogmatic  statement,  we  are  safe  in  asserting 
that  to  Jesus  His  blood  was  covenant  blood,  rati¬ 
fying  the  New  Covenant  which  had  been  the  pro¬ 
found  anticipation  of  OT  prophecy  (Jer  3131"84). 
No  man,  conscious  of  being  himself  a  sinner,  could 
have  supposed  that  his  death  would  create  the 
Covenant  and  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Since 
Jesus  certainly  believed  that  His  death  would 
have  this  stupendous  effect,  it  is  certain  also  that 
He  believed  Himself  to  be  utterly  removed  from 
the  need  of  forgiveness. 

What  is  thus  to  be  traced,  as  the  implication  of 
our  Lord’s  dealing  with  sinners,  becomes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  His  explicit  self-assertion.  It  may 
be  that,  had  these  utterances  stood  alone,  they 
might  have  been  discounted  as  due  to  dogmatic 
preconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Since, 
however,  they  are  in  complete  psychological  har¬ 
mony  with  the  whole  Synoptic  portraiture,  they 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  They  are,  besides, 
precisely  what  might  be  looked  for,  and  carry  with 
them  strong  internal  evidence  of  their  genuineness. 
Innocence  may  be  unconscious  of  itself,  but  not 
that  sinlessness  which  is  the  correlate  of  perfection. 
Self-knowledge  must  accompany  that  goodness 
which  grows  toward  maturity,  and  maintains  its 
integrity  against  temptation.  Jesus  did  not  live  in 
a  golden  mist.  He  may  be  trusted  in  His  self- 
witness  ;  and  the  occasions  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  on  which  He  bore  such  witness  are 
precisely  those  of  great  trial  or  deep  experience, 
when  a  man  is  permitted,  nay  required,  to  state 
the  truth  regarding  Himself.  He  bears  witness : 
(a)  before  His  enemies,  as  part  of  His  self-defence 
(Jn  846),  arguing  from  His  purity  of  heart  to  His 
undimmed  vision  of  things  unseen ;  (/3)  to  His 
own,  as  example  and  encouragement  (Jn  1510), 
revealing  the  secret  of  a  serene  and  joyful  life,  as 
part  of  His  last  charge  and  message  ;  (7)  to  His 
Father,  in  an  hour  of  sacred  communion  (J11  174), 
as  the  review  and  estimate  of  His  life  ;  (5)  on  the 
cross  (Jn  1930),  as  the  summary  of  His  long  war¬ 
fare,  the  note  of  final  achievement  of  the  whole 
will  of  God. 

If  Jesus  were  in  any  degree  sinful,  He  mpst 
have  known  it,  and  had  He  known  it  He  would 
have  told  us.  If  He  knew  it  and  did  not  tell  us, 
we  should  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
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Him,  since,  in  that  case,  He  must  have  allowed  a 
false  impression  to  grow  up  regarding  Him.  If  He 
was  sinful  and  did  not  know  it,  He  must  fall  out 
of  the  rank  of  the  best  men,  because  in  that  case 
He  lacks  the  noblest  and  most  moving  element  in 
the  character  of  those  who  have  agonized  heaven¬ 
ward, — a  deep  sense  of  demerit  and  an  adoring 
sense  of  the  grace  of  God.  But,  in  truth,  the 
mere  statement  of  these  alternatives  and  infer¬ 
ences  is  intolerable.  The  conscience  of  the  race 
has  been  created  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  character 
is  at  once  the  rebuke  and  the  inspiration  of  every 
age.  He  is  the  moral  ideal  realized  once  for  all. 
There  is  no  other,  no  higher  goodness  than  that 
which  is  incarnated  in  Him ;  and,  as  has  been 
said,  ‘  the  difference  between  the  highest  morality 
that  exists  and  a  perfect  one  is  a  difference  not  of 
degree,  but  of  kind’  (Davidson,  Theol.  of  0.77). 

To  this  affirmation  regarding  Jesus  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  come.  Nothing  less  is  a  fair  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  record.  He  stands  alone.  Man 
though  He  be,  He  is  distinguished  from  all  men  by 
unique  moral  and  spiritual  excellence.  Between 
Him  and  God  there  is  a  relationship  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  man.  The 
absolute  distinctiveness  of  the  character  of  Christ 
is  not  a  dogma,  constructed  under  philosophical  or 
theological  influences.  It  is  a  fact  to  which  ever}' 
line  of  the  portrait  bears  unanswerable  evidence. 
Stated  as  a  fact,  however,  it  becomes  at  once,  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  evaded.  4  Whence  hath 
this  man  these  things  ?  ’  How  the  answer  shall  be 
framed, — whether  the  Nicene  formula  is  adequate, 
or,  if  not,  how  it  is  to  be  corrected  and  supple¬ 
mented,  is  the  task  laid  upon  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  Church  of  to-day.  It  is  certain 
that  upon  the  earnestness  and  honesty  with  which 
she  takes  up  that  task  will  depend  her  vitality  and 
her  permanence.  It  is  certain  also  that  intellectual 
progress  in  apprehending  the  mystery  of  the  l’erson 
of  Christ  will  be  conditioned  by  moral  progress  in 
apprehending,  appropriating,  and  reproducing  the 
perfection  of  His  character. 

Literature. — The  main  source  for  any  character  study  of 
Christ  must  be  sought  in  the  Gospels  themselves.  The  Liven  of 
Christ  will,  of  course,  give  abundant  information  and  help: 
Neander,  Edersheim,  Didon,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Keim.  Works 
dealing  directly  with  the  character  of  Christ  as  an  ethical  study 
seem  to  be  rare.  All  Ur.  Bruce’s  works  are  penetrated  by  the 
ethical  spirit :  Training  of  the  Twelve ,  Kingdom  of  God,  Gali¬ 
lean  Gospel,  Apologetics,  Humiliation  of  Christ.  Seeley’s  Ecc.e 
Homo  and  Abbott’s  Philochristus  are  helpful.  An  anonymous 
work,  The  Gospel  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Longmans, 
Green-,  &  Co.)  has  a  most  valuable  study  of  the  character  of  Christ. 
Robinson’s  Studies  in  the  Character  of  Christ  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  1900),  Ullmann's  Sinlessness  of  desus,  Forrest’s 
Christ  of  History  and  Experience,  and  Prof.  Garvie’s  recent 
papers  in  the  Expositor,  on  ‘The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,’  Godet’s 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith,  Mackintosh's  Primer  of  Apolo¬ 
getics,  Nichol’s  The  Church's  One  Foundation,  all  deal  with 
aspects  of  the  subject.  References  also  are  to  be  found  in  works 
on  Systematic  Theology,  by  such  writers  as  Uorner,  Martensen, 
Oosterzee,  and  in  last-named  author’s  Image  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  treatises  on  Christian  Ethics ;  cf.  also  Stalker’s  Imago 
Christi  ;  Fairbairn’s  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  iii.  ;  Herr¬ 
mann’s  Communion  with  God,  p.  70  if.  :  Liddon’s  BL,  Lect.  iv. 

T.  B.  Kilpatrick. 

CHARGER. — The  utensil  referred  tp  (Mt  148-U, 
Mk  625-  28)  was  a  flat  tray  or  salver  (Gr.  irivaf)  with 
a  narrow  rim,  and  was  usually  made  of  brass,  the 
surface  being  plain  or  ornamented  with  engraved 
or  embossed  designs,  and  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  diameter.  At  an  Oriental  meal 
the  tray  is  laid  upon  a  low  stool,  the  dishes  being 
placed  upon  it,  while  those  who  partake  sit  or 
recline  around  it.  The  tray  is  also  carried  around 
by  an  attendant  when  presenting  wine  or  drinks 
composed  of  water  flavoured  with  lemon,  rose,  or 
violet  essences. 

In  the  two  passages  that  describe  Salome’s  re¬ 
quest  at  Herod’s  birthday  feast,  the  charger  is 
mentioned  as  an  essential  part  of  the  stipulation. 
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In  both  narratives  the  demand  is  for  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger.  In  explanation  of 
this  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias  had  demeaned  herself  to  play  the  part  of  a  hired 
Oriental  dancer,  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  paint  and  jewellery,  loose  and  showy  costume, 
and  gestures  of  indelicate  suggestion.  The  appear¬ 
ance  and  dancing  of  the  young  princess  had  capti¬ 
vated  the  guests  already  exhilarated  by  the  royal 
banquet,  and  prepared  them  to  applaud  anything 
clever  and  audacious  from  the  same  person.  The 
king  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
treating  her  as  a  paid  performer,  offered  her  for 
her  services  anything  she  might  desire.  And  so 
when  she  requested  that  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  might  be  served  up  to  her  on  one  of  the 
trays  from  which  the  guests  were  being  regaled,  the 
unfeeling  jest  implied  that  this  would  be  to  her  both 
her  professional  fee  and  her  portion  of  the  feast. 

It  was  John  the  Baptist’s  last  testimony  against 
the  artificial  and  insincere  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
such  a  crime  could  be  so  lightly  committed,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  upon  the  nation  could  not  be 
far  off.  Afterwards,  when  Herod  addressed  his 
questions  to  Christ,  it  was  to  find  Him  absolutely 
silent  (Lk  239).  The  atrophy  of  moral  feeling  may 
be  gradual,  and  be  relieved  by  intervals  of  wrestling 
and  regret,  but  at  last  unwillingness  to  feel  becomes 
inability  to  feel. 

A  touch  of  witty  caricature  or  grotesque  ex¬ 
aggeration  has  often  since  then  given  pass  and 
plausibility  to  something  essentially  wrong  and 
in  itself  repulsive.  When  society  is  made  selfish 
and  artificial  by  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleasure, 
it  will  keep  its  oaths  of  personal  vanity  although 
the  gratification  should  stifle  the  voice  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHICKENS.— See  Animals,  p.  G42. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS  (apxtepels).- — In  the  Gospels 
apxtepevs  properly  denotes  the  individual  who  for 
the  time  being  held  the  office  of  Jewish  high 
priest ;  and  when  the  word  occurs  in  its  singular 
form,  ‘high  priest’  is  the  almost  invariable  render¬ 
ing  it  receives  throughout  the  NT,  both  in  AV 
and  UV  (in  Lk  32  iirl  apxteptws  “  kvva  Kai  K <ud<pa  is 
rendered  in  AV  ‘Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the 
high  priests,’  and  in  RV  ‘in  the  high  priesthood 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas.’  In  Ac  1914  apxiepcvs,  as 
applied  to  ‘  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,’  is  rendered  ‘chief  of 
the  priests’  in  AV,  ‘a  chief  priest’  in  ItV).  For 
a  general  treatment  of  the  office  of  the  dpx^pevs  in 
NT  times,  and  also  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
title  of  Christ  by  the  author  of  Hebrews,  reference 
must  be  made  to  art.  HIGH  PRIEST.  But  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  the  word  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  plural  form  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  38,  BJ  IV.  iii. 
7,  9,  10,  and  passim),  and  on  all  such  occasions, 
both  in  AV  and  RV,  it  is  translated  ‘  chief  priests.’ 
It  is  these  apx^pch,  not  the  apx>-epevs  proper,  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  article. 

The  precise  meaning  of  apxiepeh,  as  we  meet  it 
in  the  Gospels  and  Josephus,  is  not  easily  deter¬ 
mined.  A  common  explanation  used  to  be  that 
these  ‘chief  priests’  were  the  heads  or  presidents 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  Jewish 
priesthood  was  divided  (1  Ch  244,  2  Ch  814,  Lk  l6-8 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  VII.  xiv.  7),  or  at  least  that  these  heads 
of  the  priestly  courses  were  included  under  the 
term  (see,  e.g.,  the  Lexicons  of  Cremerand  Grimm- 
Thayer,  s.v.  dpxtcpei/s ;  Alford  onMt  24).  It  is  true 
that  some  support  for  this  view  may  be  found  in 
the  expressions  ‘all  the  chief  (RV  ‘chiefs’)  of  the 
priests’  (2  Ch  3614,  Neh  127),  ‘the  chief  priests’ 
(RV  ‘  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,’  Ezr  105).  But  it  is 
noticeable,  as  Sclnirer  pointed  out  (‘Die  apxtepeh 
\  im  NT’  in  SK  for  1872),  that  in  theLXX  the  word 
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dpxtePe‘s  is  never  used  of  the  heads  of  the  priestly 
courses,  and  that  the  nearest  approximations  to 
this  term  are  such  phrases  as  dpxovre s  tQiv  iraTpL&v 
tG>v  leptwv  (1  Ch  246),  apxovres  twv  ieptwv  (Neh  127). 
And  most  scholars  now  take  the  view  that  the 
apx^pAs  were  high  priests  rather  than  ‘  chief 
priests,’  not  leading  representatives  from  the 
general  body  of  the  priesthood,  but  members  of 
an  exclusive  high  priestly  caste.* 

As  applied  to  this  high  priestly  class,  the  word 
dpxtepeis  would  seem  to  denote  primarily  the 
official  high  priest  together  with  a  group  of  ex- 
high  priests.  For  by  NT  times  the  high  priestly 
office  had  sunk  far  from  its  former  greatness.  It 
was  no  longer  hereditary,  and  no  longer  held  for 
life.  Both  Herod  and  the  Roman  legates  deposed 
and  set  up  high  priests  at  their  pleasure  (Jos. 
Ant.  xx.  x.  1),  as  the  Seleucidse  appear  to  have 
done  at  an  earlier  period  (2  Mac  424;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 

v.  1).  Thus  there  were  usually  several  ex-high 
priests  alive  at  the  same  time,  and  these  men, 
though  deprived  of  office,  still  retained  the  title 
of  apx^peis  and  still  exercised  considerable  power 
in  the  Jewish  State  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  38,  BJ  II.  xii. 
6,  IV.  iii.  7,  9,  10,  iy.  iv.  3).  In  the  notable  case  of 
Annas,  we  even  have  an  ex-high  priest  whose 
influence  was  plainly  greater  than  that  of  the 
apx^pevs  proper  (cf.  Lk  32,  Jn  18'3-  24,  Ac  46). 

But  Schiirer  further  maintains  that,  in  addition 
to  the  ex-high  priests,  the  title  was  applied  to  the 
members  of  those  families  from  which  the  high 
priests  were  usually  chosen — the  yevos  a.px^pa.TL'cSi' 
of  Ac  46.  It  appears  from  a  statement  of  Josephus 
that  the  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  select  families  (BJ  IV.  iii.  6) ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  case  becomes  clear  upon 
an  examination  of  the  list  which  Schiirer  has 
compiled,  from  the  various  references  given  by  the 
Jewish  historian,  of  the  twenty-eight  holders  of  the 
office  during  the  Romano-Herodian  period  (HJP 
ii.  i.  19611'.,  204).  Above  all,  in  one  passage  (BJ 

vi.  ii.  2)  Josephus,  after  distinguishing  the  viol  twv 
apxieptuv  from  the  dpx^peh  themselves,  apparently 
combines  both  classes  under  the  general  designa¬ 
tion  of  apxi-epAs.  Schiirer  accordingly  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  which  has  been  widely  adopted, 
that  the  dpxi-epeU  of  the  NT  and  Josephus  ‘consist, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  high  priests  properly 
so  called,  i.e.  the  one  actually  in  office  and  those 
who  had  previously  been  so,  and  then  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  privileged  families  from  which  the 
high  priests  were  taken  ’  (op.  cit.  p.  206).  These, 
then,  were  in  all  probability  the  ‘  chief  priests  ’  of 
the  EV.  They  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees  (Ac  517 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  ix.  1),  and  were, 
formally  at  least,  the  leading  personages  in  the 
Sanhedrin. f  But  in  NT  times  their  influence, 
even  in  the  Sanhedrin,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  commanded  the  popu¬ 
lar  sympathies  as  the  high  priestly  party  did  not 
(Jos." Ant.  xiii.  x.  6,  xviii.  i.  4;  cf.  Ac  5:i4ff-  236ff-). 

Literature.— Schiirer,  TIJP  ii.  i.  pp.  174-184,  195-206,  and 
‘Die  ipx itptii  irn  NT'  in  SK,  1872,  pp.  593-657;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Timm  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  322  f. ;  Ewald,  HI  vii.  p. 
479  (I.  ;  Hastings’  DB,  artt.  ‘  Priests  and  Levites  ’  and  ‘  Priest  in 
NT’;  Hauck-Herzog,  PRE 3,  art.  *  Iloher  Priester’;  Jewish 
Encyc.,  art.  ‘  High  Priest.’  Jt  Q _  LAMBERT. 

CHILDHOOD. 7 — i.  The  Childhood  of  Jesus.— 
In  the  Lukan  narratives  of  the  Infancy  and  Child¬ 
hood  our  Lord  is  described  both  as  to  iraidiov  Tr/trous 

*  In  accordance  with  this  view.  Dr.  Moffatt,  in  his  Historical 
Neu’  Testament,  renders  xp^apii:  ‘high  priests,'  a  plan  which 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  editor  of  The  Corrected  English 
New  Testament  (1905). 

t  When  ipxapsi;  are  mentioned  in  the  NT  along  with  ypxy-u x- 
ts~;  and  'Tpief'.Tipct,  they  almost  invariably  occupy  the  first 
place. 

;  '•'or  the  Greek  terms  relating  to  the  period  of  childhood, 
Bee  following  article. 


in  His  earliest  years  (Lk  227  -  40 :  so  also  in  Mt  2 
throughout),  and  as  ’l-qaous  6  -rrais  when  twelve  years 
old.  Beyond,  however,  the  brief  stories  of  Mt  2  and 
Lk  2  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  information  having 
any  authority  whatever  concerning  the  early  years 
of  Jesus,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  part  of  His  life 
prior  to  the  Ministry.  And  what  small  fragments 
these  beautiful  stories  are  !  This  dearth  of  in¬ 
formation  for  which  so  great  a  craving  has  been 
felt  has  repeatedly  been  remarked  on  :  yet,  after 
all,  need  we  wonder  very  much  at  the  silence  of  the 
Evangelical  narratives  concerning  these  matters  ? 
The  early  life  of  Jesus  appears  not  to  have  come 
within  their  scope  ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  compilation  was  not  to  furnish  a  ‘  Life  ’  in 
the  modern  sense,  but  to  set  forth  a  gospel.  Their 
interest  in  Jesus  in  this  respect  begins  pre-emi¬ 
nently  with  His  baptism,  as  the  simple  exordium 
of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  indicates — ‘  The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.’  Even  in  the  case  of 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  with  its  peculiar  stock  of  early 
narratives  in  chs.  1.  2,  the  preface  to  the  Acts 
indicates  that  its  great  concern  was  with  the 
things  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  (Ac  l1).  What¬ 
ever  may  be  our  views  as  to  the  source  and  au¬ 
thority  of  what  is  recorded  in  Mt  1.  2,  and  whether 
we  care  to  use  the  term  ‘envelope’  (see  Bacon, 
Introd.  p.  198)  or  not  in  speaking  of  this  portion 
of  the  Gospel,  it  is  clear  that  these  two  chapters 
are  something  superadded  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Synoptic  tradition  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  Lk  1.  2. 
The  main  narrative  begins  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  Gospels  at  ch.  3,  where  parallels  with  St. 
Mark  also  begin  to  be  furnished. 

All  that  we  have  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  con¬ 
cerning  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  sti'ictly  speaking, 
is  found  in  Lk  240"52.  The  first  twelve  years  are 
covered  by  v.40,  whilst  v.62  has  to  suffice  for  all  the 
remaining  years  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Ministry.  The  writer  has  nothin"  to  tell  save  the 
story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  and  contents 
himself  for  the  rest  with  simple  general  statements 
in  Hebraic  phraseology  tnat  irresistibly  reminds 
us  of  what  is  said  of  ‘  the  child  Samuel  ’(IS  221-  26). 
He  has  used  practically  the  same  formula  to  cover 
years  of  John  the  Baptist’s  history  ( lao).  As  for 
the  story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  there  is  that 
about  it  which  carries  conviction  that  we  have  here 
a  genuine  and  delightful  glimpse  of  our  Lord  in 
His  childhood — one  only  glimpse,  which,  however, 
suffices  to  show  us  what  manner  of  child  He  was, 
on  the  principle  of  ex  uno  disce  omnes.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  hint  that  He  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  by  His  parents  and  the  neighbours 
with  whom  He  travelled  up  to  Jerusalem.  The 
element  of  the  merely  marvellous  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  wonder  that  does  show  itself  is  in  the  region 
of  the  spirit,  and  appears  in  the  beautiful  intelli¬ 
gence  and  rare  spiritual  "learns  (vv.47'50)  which  the 
Boy  displayed,  astonishing  alike  to-  the  Rabbis 
and  to  His  bewildered  parents. 

The  silence  and  restraint  of  the  Canonical  Gospels 
on  this  subject  are  best  appreciated  when  viewed 
against  the  background  which  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  supply.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  latter  writings  render  is  that  com¬ 
parison  with  them  so  strongly  brings  out  the 
intrinsic  value  and  superiority  of  our  Canonical 
Gospels.  They  show  us  conclusively  what  men 
with  a  free  hand  could  and  would  do  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  with  reference  to  the  early 
years  of  Jesus.  The  extravagant  and  miraculous 
stories  told  concerning  His  infancy  and  childhood, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  suffice  to  crush  out 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  and  consign  Him  to  the 
region  of  the  mythical.  We  seek  in  vain  in  these 
writings  for  anything  like  a  sober  account  of  our 
Lord’s  growth  and  general  history  during  this 
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period :  we  find  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  grotesque 
wonder-tales  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Boy. 
His  miraculous  powers  prove  to  be  of  singular 
advantage  to  Joseph,  for  when  a  beam  or  plank 
has  been  cut  too  short  Jesus  rectifies  the  mistake 
by  merely  pulling  it  out  to  the  required  length. 
He  changes  boys  into  kids,  and  anon  restores  them 
to  their  former  condition.  He  carries  both  lire 
and  water  quite  easily  in  His  cloak.  When  play¬ 
ing  with  other  boys  and  making  figures  of  various 
beasts  and  birds,  Jesus  makes  those  He  had  formed 
walk  and  fly,  and  eat  and  drink.  Wonderful  works 
of  healing  are  also  ascribed  to  the  Child  ;  and  some 
of  them  take  strange  forms,  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  stories  of  the  works  of  Jesus  found  in  our 
Gospels.  E.g.  Simon  the  Canana?an  as  a  boy  is 
nigh  to  death  through  having  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent.  Jesus  makes  the  serpent  itself  come  and 
suck  out  all  the  poison  from  the  wound  ;  then  He 
curses  it,  and  immediately  the  creature  bursts 
asunder.  The  cure  of  demoniacs,  of  lepers,  of  the 
blind  and  maimed  and  sick,  and  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  are  all  ascribed  to  the  Child  Jesus,  and 
always  with  more  or  less  grotesqueness  of  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Strangest  thing  of  all,  a  whole  series 
of  vindictive  and  destructive  miracles  are  given 
which  offer  the  most  flagrant  contrast  to  all  that 
we  know  of  our  Lord,  and  which,  if  true,  would 
have  made  Him  a  veritable  terror  to  all  with  whom 
He  came  into  contact.  Boys  who  thwart  Him  in 
play  are  immediately  struck  dead  :  others  who 
take  action  against  Him  are  blinded.  It  is  true 
the  mischief  is  usually  repaired  by  Him  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  earnest  entreaty ;  but  the  vengeful 
malevolence  is  conspicuous  throughout.  In  the 
stories,  again,  relating  to  His  early  education, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  being  un  enfant  terrible 
to  more  than  one  master  to  whom  He  was  sent 
to  learn  His  letters.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  as  told  in  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and  other  such  writ¬ 
ings,  with  the  narrative  as  we  have  it  in  Lk  2, 
serves  as  well  as  possible  to  show  the  untrust¬ 
worthy  character  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
whatever  curious  interest  may  attach  to  them. 
For  the  simple  and  natural  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
that  ‘  all  that  heard  Him  were  amazed  at  His 
understanding  and  His  answers,’  we  find  Him 
represented  as  not  only  getting  the  upper  hand 
of  the  great  Rabbis  in  relation  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Torah,  but  as  giving  profound  instruction 
to  philosophers  in  astronomy,  natural  science,  and 
medicine,  explaining  to  them  ‘physics  and  meta¬ 
physics,  hyperphysics  and  hypophysics,’  and  many 
other  things. 

The  Apocryphal  writings  which,  in  particular,  abound  in 
these  tales  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  are  the  Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew,  the  Protevaru/elium  of  James ,  the  Arabic  Gospel  of 
the  Iifaney,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in  its  various  forms. 
The  Thomas  Gospel  is  mainly  answerable  for  the  stories  of 
vindictive  miracles  referred  to  above.  The  Syriac  form  of  this 
Gospel  is  entitled  in  the  MS  (6th  cent.)  the  ‘Boyhood  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus.’ 

With  every  allowance  for  whatever  scanty 
touches  of  beauty  and  elements  of  value  may 
here  and  there  be  found,  a  survey  of  this  Apocry¬ 
phal  literature  gives  fresh  force  to  Edersneim's 
remark  (Jesus  the  Messiah,  bk.  ii.  ch.  10):  ‘We 
dread  gathering  around  our  thoughts  of  Him  the 
artificial  flowers  of  legend.’  In  default,  however, 
of  authentic  records  there  remains  one  expedient 
for  meeting  the  deep  silence  of  our  Gospels  which 
modern  writers  who  essay  the  construction  of  a 
‘  Life  of  Christ  ’  are  full  ready  to  make  use  of. 
All  available  knowledge  regarding  the  times  in 
which  our  Lord  lived,  the  surroundings  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  He  grew  up,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Jewish  boys  were  educated  (see  artt.  BOY¬ 
HOOD  and  Education),  can  be  employed  to  help 


us  to  form  a  sober  and  reverent  conception  of  Him 
in  the  days  of  His  childhood.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
such  matters  in  their  general  treatment  enter  into 
some  Lives  of  Christ  even  to  prolixity.  It  is  a 
true  instinct,  however,  which  bids  us  set  aside 
early  and  mediaeval  legends,  with  all  their  naivete, 
and  frame  a  conception  of  Him  as  living  the  life 
of  a  normal  Jewish  boy  of  His  own  time  and 
station,  distinguished  only  by  a  rare  personal 
charm  of  goodness  and  grace.  The  unfolding  of 
a  human  life  in  growing  beauty  and  nobility  of 
character  more  truly  proclaims  ‘  God  with  us  ’  than 
could  such  miraculous  accompaniments  as  would 
tend  to  make  the  Child  an  object  of  mingled 
wonder  and  fear.  Painters  who  have  represented 
the  Holy  Child  in  simple  human  grace,  without 
the  encircling  nimbus,  have  not  on  that  account 
fallen  behind  others  in  suggesting  His  true 
Divinity. 

‘  He  came  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been 
brought  up ’  (Lk416)- — how  much  that  phrase 
covers !  The  great  factors  entering  into  His 
education  were  home  training,  the  synagogue 
both  as  a  place  of  worship  and  as  a  school,  the 
many  -  coloured  life  of  the  district  in  which  He 
spent  His  youth,  the  natural  features  of  the 
locality,  and  all  the  scenery  round  about  Nazareth, 
so  full  of  beauty  and  stirring  historical  associa¬ 
tions.  Later  on,  after  He  had  attained  ‘years  of 
discretion,’  in  our  phrase,  becoming  a  bar-mizvah 
(nyjo  13  =  son  of  commandment  =  one  responsible  for 
compliance  with  legal  requirements),  as  the  Jews 
express  it,  His  repeated  visits  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  feasts  would  also  count  for  much.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  visit  mentioned  in  Lk  2 
to  be  the  first  that  Jesus  paid  to  Jerusalem  (though 
the  narrative  does  not  explicitly  say  it  was),  we 
may  take  it  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  (Lk  242)  He 
was  regarded  as  having  reached  that  important 
stage  in  a  boy’s  life,  although  the  usual  age  for 
such  recognition  was  somewhat  later. 

Jesus  belonged  to  a  people  unsurpassed  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  children. 
His  earliest  teacher  would  be  His  mother;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  of  all  Jewish  mothers  none 
could  excel  Mary  (‘blessed  among  women’)  in  all 
such  work.  Among  other  things  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  learn  from  her  the  Shema'  (Dt  64) — that  sacred 
formula  which  attends  the  devout  Jew  from  his 
earliest  years  to  his  latest  moment.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  education  was  one  of 
the  things  for  which  the  father  was  held  respon¬ 
sible  as  regards  his  son.  At  an  early  age  Jesus 
would  be  sent  to  school  at  the  synagogue,  there  to 
be  taught  by  the  hazzan,  or  schoolmaster,  to  read 
and  recite  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  instruction 
given  did  not  go  beyond  this,  with  writing  and 
possibly  a  little  arithmetic  as  additional  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  subjects.  It  was  in  a  supreme  degree  a 
religious  education,  designed  to  fit  children  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  The  education  of  Jesus 
was  just  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  : 
unlike  Saul  of  Tarsus,  no  beth  ha-Midrash,  or 
college  of  Scribes,  received  Him  as  a  student 
(‘Whence  hath  this  man  these  things?’  Mk  62 ; 
cf.  Jn  715).  As  a  schoolboy,  too,  Jesus  would  have 
His  recreations.  School  hours  were  not  excessive, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  Truly  Jewish  games,  however,  were  but 
few.  They  had  little  or  nothing  corresponding  to 
our  school  sports  ;  and  the  cult  of  athletics  was 
looked  upon  as  something  alien.  Little  children, 
like  those  of  other  times  and  races,  found  amuse¬ 
ment  in  playing  at  doing  as  grown-up  people  did  : 
and  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Mt  1118‘ 17  very  likely 
contain  not  merely  the  result  of  His  observation, 
but  a  memory  of  llis  own  childhood.  For  the  rest, 
as  a  boy  He  would  find  abundant  means  of  re- 
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creation  in  rambling  round  about  Nazareth  amidst 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  The  open-air 
atmosphere  of  His  preaching,  with  its  abundant 
allusions  to  the  life  of  tbe  held  and  to  the  varied 
aspects  of  nature,  betokens  an  early-formed  and 
loving  familiarity. 

On  His  visit  to  Nazareth,  described  in  Lk  4,  ‘  He 
entered,  ns  His  custom  was,  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day’  (v.16) :  and  that  custom,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  a  growth  from  His  earliest  years. 
Children,  in  those  days,  were  admitted  to  religious 
celebrations  in  the  Temple  at  an  early  age.  A 
boy’s  religious  life  was  considered  to  begin  at  the 
age  of  four.  Both  boys  and  girls  accompanied 
their  mothers  to  the  synagogue  when  very  young. 
And  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  throughout  His  early 
peaceful  years,  Jesus  was  found  in  the  synagogue 
with  His  mother  Mary ;  and  a  benediction  and  a 
joy  it  must  have  been  to  all  the  frequenters  of  that 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  to  look  upon  the  fair, 
winsome,  earnest  face  of  the  Child.  When  we 
read,  as  we  do,  of  boys  playing  in  the  synagogue 
during  worship  and  causing  annoyance  to  their 
elders,  it  interests  us  to  recognize  the  counterpart 
of  a  familiar  experience  in  modern  times ;  but 
without  taking  anything  from  the  naturalness  of 
our  Lord’s  boyhood,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
Him  in  any  such  association.  We  can  only  think 
of  Him  as  showing  forth  a  spirit  of  wondrous 
grace,  a  growing  responsiveness  towards  the 
prayers  and  praises,  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  and  dear,  a  deepening  love  of  the  noble 
words  in  which  He  heard  the  laws,  the  hopes  and 
the  faith  of  Israel  set  forth.  The  whole  unfolding 
of  His  life  in  all  the  religious  discipline  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  home,  the  synagogue  and  the  whole 
round  of  the  Jewish  year  of  feasts  and  fasts,  must 
have  been  beautiful  to  those  to  whose  care  He  was 
entrusted.  When  a  boy  became  bar-mizvah,  there 
was  a  lightening  of  the  paternal  responsibility 
regarding  him,  and  a  sense  of  relief  surely  found 
expression  in  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the 
father  on  that  occasion — ‘  Blessed  be  He  for  having 
freed  me  from  this  punishment.’  There  could 
have  been  no  room  for  such  an  utterance  when 
Jesus  left  His  mother’s  side,  henceforth  to  take 
His  place  among  the  men  in  the  congregation. 

Our  most  profitable  reflections  on  the  childhood 
of  our  Lord,  however,  are  best  summarized  in  the 
saying  of  Irenyeus,  to  the  effect  that,  in  com- 
detely  participating  in  the  conditions  of  human 
ife,  He  became  a  child  for  the  sake  of  children, 
and  by  His  own  experience  of  childhood  He  has 
sanctified  it  (aclv.  Hner.  n.  xxii.  4). 

ii.  Childhood  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. — 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  would 
exhibit  an  unquestionable  love  for  children  ;  and  it 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  whole  tenor  of  His 
teaching  that  He  should  specially  emphasize  the 
importance  .and  value  of  the  child.  The  well- 
known  words  of  Juvenal,  ‘Maxima  debetur  puero 
reverentia’  (Sat.  xiv.  47),  gain  their  profoundest 
significance  when  the  attitude  assumed  by  our 
Lord  towards  children  is  considered.  The  story 
of  .1  aims'  daughter  (t6  9v-ya.Tpi.6v  pov  is  the  father’s 
appealing  expression  in  Mk  5-3)  suggests  a  special 
tenderness  in  Jesus  towards  children  for  whom  His 
healing  was  sought;  He  could  not  resist  such  an 
appeal  as,  ‘Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  (rd  iratSLov 
pov)  die’  (Jn  44!l)  ;  and  it  was  anything  but  in¬ 
difference  to  the  woes  of  a  little  heathen  girl  (dv-ya- 
rpiov,  Mk  7"r’)  which  made  Him  apparently  reluctant 
to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Syrophcenician 
woman.  Such  cases,  we  may  be  sure,  are  only 
representative  of  many  more.  And  that  our  Lord 
Himself  had  a  singular  attraction  for  children 
admits  of  no  doubt.  II is  triumphal  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  cannot  have  been  the 


only  time  when  He  had  child-friends  to  greet  and 
attend  Him  (Mt  2115).  It  was  no  new  thing  for 
parents  to  seek  a  Kabbi’s  blessing  for  their  children, 
but  it  was  a  unique  charm  in  Jesus  which  led 
mothers  —  surely  mothers  were  at  least  among 
‘  those  that  brought  them’ — to  desire  His  blessing 
for  their  little  ones  (Mk  1013"16  and  parallels). 
St.  Mark’s  special  touch  in  describing  how  He 
welcomed  them  (eva.y/ca\icrdpevos,  v.ls)  is  entirely 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  His  benediction 
was  as  remote  from  the  perfunctory  as  it  could  be. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  children  and 
childhood  gathers  round  two  occasions — when  He 
blessed  the  little  ones  (as  above),  and  when  He 
rebuked  the  ambition  of  the  disciples,  —  see  Mk 
933'37,  Lk  946‘48,  and  Mt  18W4,  with  notable  amplifi¬ 
cations. 

(a)  In  the  former  instance  the  untimely  inter¬ 
position  of  the  disciples  leads  to  the  saying,  ‘  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’  In  Mark  and  Luke 
this  is  followed  by  a  further  solemn  saying— 
‘  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.’ 
Though  Matthew  lacks  this  in  this  connexion,  he 
has  a  corresponding  utterance  in  183- 4.  Wendt 
(Lehre  Jcsu,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  pp.  49,  50)  considers  that 
all  the  stress  of  these  words  lies  on  the  receptivity 
demanded  by  Jesus  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
enter  the  kingdom.  ‘  Not  the  reception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  at  a  childlike  age  (sic),  but  in  a 
childlike  character,  He  declares  to  be  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  under  this  childlike  character  He  does  not 
understand  any  virtue  of  childlike  blamelessness, 
but  only  the  receptivity  itself.  .  .  .’  And  no 
doubt  in  the  second  of  these  sayings  the  manner 
in  which  men  are  to  receive  the  kingdom  is  set 
forth  with  emphasis.  Those  who  find  themselves 
for  one  reason  and  another  outside  the  kingdom, 
can  obtain  admission  thereinto  only  when  the 
offer  of  its  gracious  blessings  is  received,  not  with 
‘  blamelessness  ’  indeed  (which  is  out  of  the  question 
here),  but,  with  the  simple  trust,  the  unpretentious¬ 
ness,  the  earnest  desire  and  the  reality  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  child.  But  there  is  something 
more  than  this  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  first 
saying  has  hardly  its  due  weight  given  to  it  if  we 
stop  here.  ‘  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’  The 
kingdom  belongs  to  such.  And  we  cannot  accept 
‘  the  childlike’  as  the  complete  equivalent  of  ‘  such.’ 
Wendt,  it  is  true,  acknowledges  children  to  be 
‘  susceptible  subjects  for  the  preaching  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God’  (as  above,  p.  50) ;  but  are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  tliat  they  are  to  be  invited  to  receive  it  as 
having  been  outside  from  the  first  ?  We  verge  here 
on  controversies  that  have  loomed  large  on  the 
troubled  way  of  the  diversified  development  of 
Christian  thought  and  opinion.  But  the  saying 
of  Jesus,  as  it  stands,  surely  implies  that  the  king¬ 
dom  comprises  not  only  the  childlike,  but  little 
children  qua  children  as  well.  They  are  its  in¬ 
heritors.  They  may  forfeit  its  blessings  subse¬ 
quently  by  their  own  act,  or  others  may  be  speci¬ 
ally  responsible  for  their  failing  to  retain  their 
inheritance  (Mt  IS6) ;  but  that  is  another  matter. 
As  Bengel  says  (on  Mt  1914),  ‘  roioCros  notat  sub- 
stantiam  cum  qualitate.’  And  the  relation  of  our 
Lord  to  humanity  at  large  makes  this  but  the 
natural  interpretation  of  His  words.  ‘  If  they  who 
are  like  little  children  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  why  should  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  little  children  themselves  belong  to  the  king¬ 
dom?’  So  Morison,  who  is  altogether  admirable 
on  this  point  (see  especially  Com.  on  Mt  1914). 

( h )  The  way  in  which  Jesus  dealt  with  the  dis¬ 
ciples’  dispute  concerning  precedence  (Mk  933"37  and 
parallels)  further  brings  out  the  qualities  of  child- 
mod  which  were  most  precious  in  His  eyes,  and 
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the  value  and  importance  He  attached  to  little 
children  themselves.  The  little  one  He  called  to 
Him  and  so  lovingly  embraced  (St.  Mark’s  special 
touch  again),  was  held  up  to  the  disciples  as  an 
example  and  guide  to  greatness.  To  be  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  IS1-4)  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  spirit  of  simplicity  and  humility  such  as 
was  seen  in  the  child  in  whom  self-regard  and  self- 
seeking  had  as  yet  no  place.  It  is  one  of  our 
Lord’s  great  paradoxes.  To  be  childlike  is  to  be 
truly  great.  The  same  truth  is  emphasized  in  a 
saying  which  in  varying  form  is  found  twice  over 
in  each  of  the  Synoptics — the  man  who  wishes  to 
be  first  shall  be  last;  the  man  willing  to  be  least 
shall  be  great.  We  here  learn  further  how  Jesus 
regards  little  children  as  in  a  real  sense  belonging 
to  Him.  To  receive  a  little  child  as  belonging  to 
Him,  bestowing  loving  care  upon  it,  is  a  high 
service  rendered  to  Him  and  to  God  hy  whom  He 
was  sent.  In  Mt  1040'42  the  importance  attached 
to  such  service  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  series  in  which  Jesus  promises  a  reward 
to  those  who  thus  receive  His  messengers — a  pro¬ 
phet,  a  good  man,  ‘one  of  these  little  ones.’  It  is 
most  natural  to  understand  that  in  using  such  an 
expression  as  the  last  our  Lord  actually  referred 
to  some  children  who  were  hard  by  when  He  was 
speaking.  And  as  here,  so  in  the  more  extended 
sayings  in  Mt  18,  whatever  the  reference  to  child¬ 
like  and  lowly -minded,  disciples  in  general,  the 
words  of  Jesus  must  apply  to  children  themselves. 
The  terrible  warning  of  Mt  18s  applies  to  those 
who  hinder  such  little  ones  in  relation  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  Though  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated,  what 
is  said  about  receiving  children  suggests  that 
such  a  wrong  done  to  any  child  is  as  a  wrong  done 
to  Christ  Himself.  The  preciousness  of  a  little 
child  in  the  sight  of  ‘our  Father  in  heaven’  is 
emphatically  asserted  by  Jesus  in  Mt  1810"14.  The 
children’s  angels,  He  says,  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  God  (v.1D).  Whether  this  remarkable  saying  be 
understood  as  referring  to  guardian  angels  or  to 
representative  angels  (in  some  way  corresponding 
to  the  Zoroastrian  fravashis  or  ‘  spiritual  counter¬ 
parts  ’ — see  .art.  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Moulton  in  Journal 
of  Theol.  Studies,  July  1902),  it  clearly  declares 
that  no  little  one  is  an  object  of  indifference  with 
God,  no  wrong  indicted  upon  a  child  can  escape  His 
notice.  The  closing  saying  of  this  group  (vv.12'14) 
embodies  the  illustration  of  the  one  stray  sheep, 
found  in  another  connexion  in  Lk  15,  and  teaches 
that,  whatever  ruin  may  befall  ‘  one  of  these  little 
ones,’  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Divine  pleasure  and 
ordination  that  even  one  such  should  be  ‘  cast  as 
rubbish  to  the  void.’  See  also  art.  Children, 
which  is  written  from  a  different  standpoint. 

Literature. — The  various  Lives  of  Christ  (Edersheim,  Keim, 
Didon,  Farrar,  Andrews,  D.  Smith,  etc.) ;  artt.  Boyhood,  and 
Education;  of.  art.  ‘Education'  in  Hastings’  DB  and  the 
Encyc.  Biblica;  Brough,  Childhood  and  Youth  of  our  Lord ; 
G.  A.  Coe,  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals ,  1904  ;  S.  B. 
Haslett,  Pedagogical  Bible  School,  1905  ;  R.  Rainy,  Sojourning 
with  God  (1902),  p.  151 ;  Donehoo,  Apocryphal  and  Legendary 
Life  of  Christ  ;  Ramsay,  Education  of  Christ;  Schiirer,  II JP  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Je'sus,  ii.  48  ft'.  ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Theology  of 
the  XT,  pp.  81,  93.  J.  S.  CLEMENS. 

CHILDREN.— In  the  regeneration  of  society 
which  has  been  wrought  by  the  forces  brought 
into  the  world  by  Christianity,  the  family,  of 
course,  has  had  its  part.  Or  rather,  since  to  Jesus 
also  the  family  was  the  social  unit,  this  regenera¬ 
tion  began  with  the  family  and  spread  outwards 
from  it.  The  emphasis  laid  by  our  Lord  on  the 
institution  of  the  family  deserves  even  to  be  called 
extraordinary.  Not  only  did  He  habitually  ex¬ 
hibit  sympathy  with  domestic  life  in  all  its  phases, 
and  particularly  reverence  for  women  and  tender¬ 
ness  for  children  :  and  not  only  did  He  adopt  the 
vocabulary  of  the  family  to  express  the  relations 
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subsisting  between  Himself  and  His  followers,  and 
even  as  His  choicest  vehicle  for  conveying  to  them 
a  vitalizing  conception  of  their  relations  to  God, 
‘from  whom,’  as  that  one  of  His  servants  who 
best  represents  His  teaching  in  this  aspect  of  it 
declares,  ‘  every  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
named’  (Eph  ft15) ;  but,  deserting  1 1  is  customary 
reserve  in  dealing  with  social  institutions,  in  the 
case  of  this  one  alone  did  He  advance  beyond 
general  principles  to  specific  legislation.  (Cf.  F.  G. 
Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question, 
p.  145  11’.). 

This  specific  legislation  does  not  directly  con¬ 
cern  children.  It  is  true  that  childhood  owes  as 
much  to  the  gospel  as  womanhood  itself  (cf.  e.g. 
Uhlhorn,  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism, 
p.  182).  And  the  causes  of  the  great  revolution 
which  was  wrought  by  the  gospel  in  the  condition 
of  children  and  the  estimate  placed  on  childhood, 
are  undoubtedly  rooted  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  and  are  spread  on  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels.  But  we  shall  search  in  vain  in  the  re¬ 
corded  teaching  of  Jesus  for  either  direct  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  even  enunciation  of  general  principles 
regulating  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  or 
establishing  the  position  of  children  in  the  social 
organism.  He  has  left  us  no  commandments,  no 
declarations,  not  even  exhortations  on  the  subject. 
He  simply  moves  onward  in  His  course,  touching 
in  life,  act,  word  on  the  domestic  relations  that 
were  prevalent  about  Him,  and  elevating  and 
glorifying  everything  that  He  touched.  Thus  He 
has-  handed  down  to  us  a  new  ideal  of  the  family, 
.and  lifted  to  a  new  plane  our  whole  conception  of 
childhood.  (Cf.  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Social 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  101  ft’.). 

The  domestic  economy  which  forms  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Jesus’  life,  and  is  assumed  in  all  His 
dealings  with  children  and  in  all  His  allusions 
to  them  and  their  ways,  is,  of  course,  the  whole¬ 
some  home-life  which  had  grown  up  in  Israel 
under  the  moulding  influence  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  Its  basis  was  the  passionately 
affectionate  Semitic  nature,  and  no  doubt  certain 
modifications  had  come  to  it  from  contact  with 
other  civilizations;  but  its  form  was  determined 
by  the  tutelage  which  Jehovah  had  granted  His 
people.  (Cf.  Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ,  chs.  vi.-ix.,  and  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  bk.  II.  chs. 
ix.  and  x.  ;  also  Hastings’  DB,  articles  ‘Child,’ 
‘  Family.’  For  later  Jewish  child-life  see  Seheehter, 
Studies  in  Judaism,  xii.  ;  and,  above  all,  L.  Low, 
Die  Lebcnsalter.  Cf.  also  Floss,  Das  Kind  in 
Branch  und  Sitte  der  Vblker). 

The  tender  love  which  the  Hebrew  parent  bore  to  his  child, 
and  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  he  watched  and  guided 
its  development,  doubtless  find  partial  expression  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  designations  by  \yhich  the  several  stages  of  childhood 
are  marked  in  that  pictorial  language.  Besides  the  general 
terms  for  ‘son  ’  (ben)  and  ‘ daughter ’  (bath),  eight  of  these  have 
been  noted  tracing  the  child  from  its  birth  to  its  maturity  : 
yeled  (fern,  yalddih),  the  ‘  birthling  ’ ;  ydnek ,  the  ‘  suckling  ’ ; 
'dlel,  the  suckling  of  a  larger  growth,  perhaps  the  ‘worrier’; 
fjdmul,  the  ‘weanling’;  tap/i ,  the  ‘toddler’;  ' elern,  the  ‘fat 
one’;  na’ar,  the  ‘free  one’;  bdhxn\  the  ‘ripe  one.’  (So  Ham¬ 
burger,  11K  i.  642,  after  whom  Edersheim,  Opp.  citt.  p.  103  f. 
and  i.  p.  221,  note  3). 

This  series  of  designations  may,  of  course,  be  more  than 
matched  out  of  the  richness  of  Greek  speech.  Here  the  general 
term  of  relation,  ‘child’  (*  nxvov,  dimin.  *  parts  into 

the  more  specific  ‘son’  (*  u!6s}  dimin.  vlotciov,  C'lbiov)  and 
‘  daughter  ’  (*  Ouyotrvip,  dimin.  *  tiuyotrptov) ;  while  the  multitude  of 
terms  describing  stages  of  growth  quite  baffles  discrimination. 
The  grammarians  have  handed  down  to  us  each  his  several  list, 
among  which  that  of  Alexion  ( Bust .  1788,  22),  for  instance, 
enumerates  ten  stages  between  the  newborn  infant  and  the 
mature  young  man:  *  fipttpos  ;  **roei&/ov;  *  rrotthotpiov ;  -xccibto-xoc ; 
*  jr*7f  ;  it otXflxly  or  fioinrous,  or  ocvriroti>}  or  /utWupYifios  ;  ; 

tAiipotxiov  or  (jciipotl\  *  vtotvitrxos  \  *  nxviot;.  ^Needless  to  say,  the 
sequences  of  such  lists  cannot  be  taken  too  strictly.  And 
equally  needless  to  say,  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  synonymy. 

*  Those  terms  which  occur  in  NT  are  marked  by  an  asterisk. 
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Alexion's  list,  for  example,  (toes  not  contain  even  all  the 
terms  of  this  class  that  occur  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The 
series  afforded  by  them  would  run  something  like  this :  0pi<pa;, 
vr.'Tio;,  6r,?.xi(uv,  arxibio;,  xxtbxpiov,  rex i;,  vtxviirxo;,  to  which  Would 
need  to  be  added  the  distinctively  feminine  Dvyxrpiov,  xapxmax 
irxy],  rrxpblvo;. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  general  distinctions  between 
these  terms.  (For  the  detailed  synonymy  see  especially 
Schmidt,  D.  Synonymik  d.  griech.  Sprache,  c.  69,  for  the  terms 
belonging  distinctively  to  childhood ;  c.  152  for  those  describ¬ 
ing  the  stages  between  childhood  and  maturity ;  and  c.  47  for 
some  terms  denoting  youthfulness;  cf.  Thayer,  Lex.  AT,  s.v. 
xx7<).  Tixmv  (with  its  diminutive  rtxxiov,  Jn  13;!s  only)  is,  like 
via;  and  Dvyx-ryp,  used  in  the  Gospels  only  of  relationship, 
literal  or  figurative,  never  of  age  (for  the  synonymy  of  Tixtav, 
via;,  and  xx7;,  see  an  interesting  discussion  by  Hohne  in 
Luthardt's  ZKWL,  18S2,  p.  57  ff.  ;  and  cf.  Cremer  and  Thayer, 
s.vv.).  For  the  rest,  Spi^o;  is  here,  as  in  post-Homeric  Greek  in 
general,  distinctively  the  ‘newborn  baby’(l  P  22),  the  ‘child 
in  the  arms’  (in  Homer  it  is  the  unborn  child,  the  embryo,  as 
also  often  in  later  Greek,  e.g.  Lk  141.44);  and  ios  and 
(the  NT  substitute  for  drXxo-uc;,  Dy Xx/xivo;)  range  with  it  as 
descriptive  of  early  infancy.  Tlxiiiav  is  equally  distinctively  the 
‘  little  child,’  although  its  application  is  somewhat  broad  ;  now 
it  is  entirely  synonymous  with  flpiipo;  (Lk  15!)-  66  etc.,  Mt  28  etc., 
Lk  IS16- 16),  and  again  it  designates  a  little  maiden  of  twelve 
years  of  age  (Mk  54h  42).  Its  companion  diminutive  xxibxpiov  is 
ordinarily  employed  of  a  somewhat  older  ‘  lad,’  and  may  very 
well  he  so  used  in  the  only  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  (Jn  69).  The  simple  xx7;  has  a  range  sufficiently  wide 
to  cover  all  these  stages,  from  infancy  itself  (e.g.  Mt  219)  up  to 
youthful  maturity  (Hippocrates  says  up  to  the  age  of  21).  It 
designates,  says  Schmidt  (p.  429),  ‘the  child  of  all  ages  up  to 
complete  young  manhood  ;  t xiSxpiov,  the  child  up  to  his  first 
school  years;  xxiSiot,  exclusively  the  little  child.'  No is 
the  appropriate  designation  of  every  stage  of  youthful  maturity 
from  so  early  an  age  that  uupxxiov  or  xx7;  might  be  inter¬ 
changed  with  it  up  to  so  late  a  period — about  40 — that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  old  age.  Of  the  distinctively 
feminine  terms  that  occur  in  the  Gospels,  xxpBivos  is  a  term  of 
condition  rather  than  of  age,  and  occurs  only  in  connexion  with 
Mary  (Mt  l23,  Lk  1-")  and  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt 
251. 7.  ll),  and  ■xxibixxy  is  employed  only  in  the  secondary  sense 
of  *  maid-servant’  (Mt  26"  and  parallels,  Lk  1245).  The  diminu¬ 
tives  Suyxrpiov  and  xapxmov,  though  capable  of  employment  with 
quite  a  wide  range,  yet  naturally  imply  tenderness  of  years 
where  tenderness  of  affection  is  not  obviously  conveyed  by  them 
(e.g.  Mk  7-5,  Mt  9s5 1|).  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Gospels  there  is  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord  every 
stage  of  childhood  and  youth  from  the  cradle  to  maturity — the 
baby  on  its  mother's  bosom  (Lk  I8I5),  the  little  child,  boy  (Mk 
924)  and  girl  (Mk  7125)  alike,  children  of  a  larger  growth  (Jn  427, 
Lk  851),  and  the  maturing  youth  (Lk  714,  Mt  19-’°). 

What  Jesus  did  for  children,  we  may  perhaps 
sum  up  as  follows.  He  illustrated  the  ideal  of 
childhood  in  His  own  life  as  a  child.  He  mani¬ 
fested  the  tenderness  of  His  affection  for  children 
by  conferring  blessings  upon  them  in  every  stage 
of  their  development  as  He  was  occasionally 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  He  asserted  for 
children  a  recognized  place  in  His  kingdom,  and 
dealt  faithfully  and  lovingly  with  each  age  as  it 
presented  itself  to  Him  in  the  course  of  His  work. 
He  chose  the  condition  of  childhood  as  a  type  of 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  recipients  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  adopted  the  relation  of 
childhood  as  the  most  vivid  earthly  image  of  the 
relation  of  God’s  people  to  Him  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  thus  reflected  back  upon  this  relation 
a  glory  by  which  it  has  been  transfigured  ever  since. 

The  history  of  the  ideal  childhood  which  Jesus 
Himself  lived  on  the  earth  is  set  down  for  us  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  especially 
of  Luke,  whose  distinction  among  the  Evangelists 
is  that  he  has  given  us  a  narrative  founded  on 
an  investigation  which  ‘traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first’  (Lk  l3).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  not  only  does  he  with  careful  exactitude 
record  the  performance  by  our  Lord’s  parents  in 
His  behalf,  during  His  infancy,  of  ‘all  things  that 
were  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord’  (Lk  2™); 
but  he  marks  for  us  the  stages  of  our  Lord’s  growth 
in  His  progress  to  man’s  estate,  and  thus  brings 
Him  before  us  successively  as  ‘baby’  (216  j9p^0os), 
‘child’  (240  TniiSiov),  and  ‘boy’  (243  irals),  until  in 
His  glorious  young-manhood,  when  He  was  about 
30  years  of  age,  Heat  last  manifested  Himself  to 
Israel  (323).  The  second  chapter  of  Luke  is  thus  in 


effect  an  express  history  of  the  development  of 
Jesus ;  and  sums  up  in  two  comprehensive  versee 
His  entire  growth  from  childhood  to  boyhood  and 
from  boyhood  to  manhood  (2J0- 52).  The  language  of 
these  succinct  descriptions  is  charged  with  sugges¬ 
tions  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  child,  whose 
development  was  an  extraordinary  development. 
Attention  is  called  alike  to  His  physical,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  spiritual  progress  ;  and  of  each  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  constant,  rapid,  and  remarkable. 
Those  who  looked  upon  Him  in  the  cradle  would 
perceive  that  even  beyond  the  infant  Moses  (Heb. 
1 123)  this  was  ‘  a  goodly  child  ’ ;  and  day  by  day  as 
He  grew  and  waxed  strong,  He  became  more  and 
more  filled  not  only  with  knowledge  but  with 
wisdom,  and  not  only  with  wisdom  but  with  grace, 
and  so  steadily  advanced  ‘  not  alone  in  power  and 
knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour  in  reverence  and 
in  charity.’  Man  and  God  alike  looked  upon  His 
growing  powers  and  developing  character  with  ever 
increasing  favour.  The  promise  of  the  goodly  child 
passed  without  jar  or  break  into  the  fruitage  of 
the  perfect  man  :  and  those  who  gazed  on  the  babe 
with  admiration  (220-30-  38),  could  not  but  gaze  on 
the  boy  with  astonishment  (247)  and  on  the  man 
with  reverence. 

It  is  therefore  no  ordinary  human  development 
which  is  here  described  for  us.  But  it  is  none  the 
less,  or  rather  it  is  all  the  more,  a  normal  human 
development,  the  only  strictly  normal  human  de¬ 
velopment  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  is  the 
only  child  who  has  ever  been  born  into  the  world 
without  the  fatal  entail  of  sin,  and  the  only  child 
who  has  ever  grown  to  manhood  free  from  the 
deterioration  of  sin.  This  is  how  men  ought  to 
grow  up :  how,  were  they  not  sinners,  men  would 
grow  up.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  world  to 
have  seen  one  such  instance.  As  an  example  it  is 
indeed  set  beyond  our  reach.  As  the  ideal  child¬ 
hood  realized  in  life,  it  has  ever  since  stood  before 
the  world  as  an  incitement  and  inspiration  of  quite 
incalculable  power.  In  this  perfect  development 
of  Jesus  there  has  been  given  to  the  world  a  model 
for  every  age,  whose  allurement  has  revolutionized 
life.  He  did  not,  as  Irenmus  (adv.  Hcer.  11.  xxii. 
4,  cf.  III.  xviii.  4)  reminds  us,  despise  or  evade  the 
humanity  He  had  assumed  ;  or  set  aside  in  His  own 
person  tlie  law  that  governs  it :  on  the  contrary, 
He  sanctified  every  age  in  turn  by  Himself  living 
His  perfect  life  in  its  conditions.  ‘  He  came  to 
save  all  by  means  of  Himself,’  continues  Iremeus, 
‘all,  I  say,  who  through  Him  are  born  again  unto 
God, — infants  and  children,  and  boys,  anil  youths. 

.  .  He  therefore  passed  through  every  age, 
becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying 
infants ;  a  child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying 
those  who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time 
made  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  righteousness, 
and  submission  ;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming  an 
example  to  youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for 
the  Lord.’  .  .  .  On  the  few  details  given  us  of  the 
childhood  of  our  Lord  see  artt.  Boyhood  of  Jesus 
and  Childhood. 

During  the  course  of  His  life  begun  with  this 
ideal  childhood,  Jesus  came  into  contact  with 
every  stage  of  youthful  development,  and  mani¬ 
fested  the  tenderness  of  His  feeling  for  each  and 
His  power  and  willingness  to  confer  blessings  upon 
all.  A  lurid  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  the  character  of  the  times  into 
which  He  was  born  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents,  which  marked  His  advent  (Mt  216'2U).  But 
one  function  which  the  record  of  this  incident  per¬ 
forms  is  to  serve  as  a  black  background  upon  which 
His  own  beneficence  to  childhood  may  be  thrown 
up.  Mothers  instinctively  brought  their  babies  to 
Him  for  benediction  ;  and  when  they  did  so,  He 
was  not  content  until  He  had  taken  them  in  His 
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arms  (Mk  1018,  cf.  938).  His  allusions  to  children 
in  His  teaching  reflect  the  closeness  of  His  ob¬ 
servation  of  them.  He  celebrates  the  delight  of 
the  mother  in  her  baby,  obliterating  even  the 
pangs  of  birth  (Jn  16J1)  ;  the  fostering  love  of  the 
father  who  cuddles  his  children  tip  with  him  in 
bed  (Lk  1 17)  ;  the  parental  affection  which  listens 
eagerly  to  the  child’s  every  request,  and  knows 
how  to  grant  it  only  things  that  are  good  (Mt  79, 
Lk  lln-  1S).  He  notes  the  wayward  impulses  of 
children  at  play  (Mt  ll16,  Lk  732).  He  feels  the 
weight  of  woe  that  is  added  to  calamities  in  which 
the  children  also  are  involved  (Mt  182>);  and  places 
among  the  supremest  tests  of  loyalty  to  Him,  the 
preference  of  Him  even  to  one’s  children  (Mt  1929, 
Lk  1426  1829  ;  cf.  Mk  10"). 

A  number  of  His  miracles,  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young,  illustrate  His  compassion  for  their 
sufferings  and  ills.  The  nobleman’s  son  at  Caper¬ 
naum,  whose  healing  Jesus  wrought  as  a  second 
sign  when  He  came  out  of  Judaea  into  Galilee  (Jn 
448"54),  was  at  least  a  ‘child’  (irals,  451),  for  so  the 
servants  call  him  in  coid  sobriety  ;  and  probably 
was  a  ‘  little  child  ’  (449),  although  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  on  the  lips  of  the  father  the  diminu¬ 
tive  expresses  tenderness  of  affection  rather  than 
of  age.  The  possessed  ‘  boy’  (irais,  Mt  1718,  Lk  942) 
— the  only  son  of  his  father  (Lk  938) — whom  Jesus 
healed  as  He  came  down  from  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration  (Mt  1714'21,  Mk  914'29,  Lk  9“7~43),  and  whose 
affliction  had  dated  from  his  earliest  infancy  (4k 
■jra.1.81 68ev,  Mk  9'-1 ),  was  more  certainly  distinctively 
a  ‘  little  child’  (Mk  924).  Jairus’  ‘  little  daughter  ’ 
(duyarpiov,  Mk  523) — also  an  only  one — whom  Jesus 
raised  from  the  dead  in  such  dramatic  circum¬ 
stances  (Mt  918'26,  Mk  522'43,  Lk  841'56)  and  who  is 
spoken  of  in  the  narratives  indifferently  as  ‘  child  ’ 
(7ra?s,  Lk  851-  54),  ‘  little  child  ’  (vcudiov,  Mk  539- 4U-  41) 
and  ‘  maiden  ’  or  ‘  girl  ’  ( Kopacnov ,  Mt  924‘  25,  Mk  541  ; 
raXida,  Mk541),  we  know  to  have  been  about  twelve 
years  old  (Lk  842).  We  are  not  told  the  exact  age 
of  the  ‘little  daughter’  (dvy&Tpiov,  Mk  7 25 — here 
probably  the  word  is  the  diminutive  of  age,  not 
of  affection,  as  it  occurs  in  the  narrative,  not  the 
conversation)  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman  ;  but 
we  note  that  St.  Mark  calls  her  also  distinctively 
a  ‘little  child’  (7 raiSlov,  730).  The  only  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  (Lk  711'18),  the  desolate  state  of 
whose  bereft  mother  roused  so  deeply  the  pity  of 
our  Lord  (713),  is  addressed  indeed  as  a  ‘young 
man’  (veai 'Laice,  714),  a  term  so  broad  that  it  need 
imply  no  more  than  that  he  was  in  his  prime  ;  but 
the  suggestion  of  the  narrative  certainly  seems  to 
be  that  lie  was  in  his  youthful  prime  (715).  Thus 
is  rounded  out  a  series  of  miracles  in  which  our 
Lord  shows  His  pity  to  the  growing  youth  of  every 
stage  of  development. 

When  on  that  great  day  on  the  shores  of  Gen- 
nesaret  Jesus  appeared  to  His  disciples  and  gave 
to  His  repentant  Apostle  His  last  exhortation,  He 
commanded  him  not  merely  ‘  Feed  my  sheep,’  but 
also  ‘  Feed  my  lambs.’  Though  the  language, 
doubtless,  rather  expresses  His  love  for  His  flock 
than  distributes  it  into  constituent  classes,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  see  in  it  also  the  richness  of 
our  Lord’s  sympathy  for  the  literal  lambs  of  His 
fold.  Certainly  He  provided  in  His  kingdom  a 
place  for  every  age,  and  met  the  spiritual  needs  of 
each.  Touching  illustrations  of  this  are  ottered  us 
at  the  two  end  stages  of  youthful  development 
(Lk  1815  fipe<j>os  ;  Mt  1920  veav'urKos),  in  the  blessing 
of  little  children  and  the  probing  of  the  rieh  young 
ruler’s  heart,  which  are  brought  into  immediate 
contiguity  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptics  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  taken  together  as  a  picture  of 
our  Lord’s  dealing  with  youth  as  a  whole,  perhaps 
even  as  together  illustrating  the  great  truth  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  question  is  not  of  the 
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hour  of  entrance, — first  or  eleventh, — but  of  the  will 
of  the  Master,  who  doeth  what  He  will  with  His 
own  (Mt  2015). 

What  is  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  with 
respect  to  the  blessing  of  the  little  children  (Mt 
igia-15,  jyjk  p)13'16,  Lk  1815‘17),  is  that  these  ‘little 
children  ’  (waiSia,  Mt  1913- 14,  Mk  1013- l4,  Lk  1816) 
were  distinctively  ‘  babies’  (fipt<pT),  Lk  1815).  There¬ 
fore  they  needed  to  be  received  by  Jesus  ‘in  his 
arms  ’  (Mk  1016) ;  and  only  from  this  circumstance, 
indeed,  can  all  the  details  of  the  narrative  be 
understood.  It  is  from  this,  for  example,  that 
the  interference  of  the  disciples,  which  called  out 
the  Master’s  rebuke,  ‘  Let  the  little  children  come 
to  me  ;  forbid  them  not,’  receives  its  explanation. 
The  disciples,  to  speak  briefly,  had  misapprehended 
the  nature  of  the  Lord’s  mission  :  they  were  re¬ 
garding  Him  fundamentally  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  who  also  healed  the  afflicted  ;  and  they  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  their  duty  in  the  overstrain  to  which 
He  was  subjected  to  protect  Him  from  needless 
drafts  on  His  time  and  strength  by  the  intrusion 
of  those  needing  no  healing  and  incapable  of  in¬ 
struction.  It  seemed  to  them  out  of  the  question 
that  ‘even  the  babies’  (Lk  IS15)  should  be  thrust 
upon  His  jaded  attention.  They  should  have 
known  better  ;  and  J esus  was  indignant  that  they 
did  not  know  better  (Mk  1014),  and  took  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  manifest  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  infants 
also.  Taking  them  in  His  arms  and  fervently 
invoking  a  blessing  upon  them  (Mk  1016  Karev\6yei), 
He  not  only  asserted  for  them  a  part  in  His  mission, 
but  even  constituted  them  the  type  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom.  ‘  Let  the  little  children  come 
unto  me,’  He  says  ;  ‘forbid  them  not :  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.’  And  then  proceeding 
with  the  solemn  ‘Verily’ — ‘Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein  ’ 
(  Mk  1014- 15,  Lk  1816- 17  ;  cf.  Mt  1914). 

Wherein  this  childlikeness,  in  which  alone  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  received,  consists,  lies  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative.  Certainly  not  in  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  as  if  the  purpose  were  to 
announce  that  only  the  specially  innocent  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  Lord  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  came  to 
call  not  the  righteous  but  sinners,  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  the  contradiction 
with  the  lesson  of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee 
praying  in  the  temple,  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  this  narrative  in  Luke,  would  be  too  glaring. 
But  neither  can  it  consist  in  the  humility  of 
childhood,  if,  indeed,  we  can  venture  to  speak  of 
the  most  egoistic  age  of  human  life  as  character¬ 
istically  humble  ;  nor  yet  in  its  simplicity,  its  art¬ 
lessness,  ingenuousness,  directness,  as  beautiful  as 
these  qualities  are,  and  as  highly  esteemed  as  they 
certainly  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can¬ 
not  even  suppose  it  to  consist  in  the  trustfulness 
of  childhood,  although  we  assuredly  come  much 
nearer  to  it  in  this,  and  no  image  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  could  be  truer  than  that  afforded 
by  the  infant  lying  trustingly  upon  its  mother’s 
breast.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  in  no  disposition  of 
mind,  but  rather  in  a  condition  of  nature,  that  we 
must  seek  the  characterizing  peculiarity  of  these 
infants  whom  Jesus  sets  forth  as  types  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom.  Infants  of  days  (fip£<p-q, 
Lk  1815)  have  no  characteristic  disposition  of  mind  ; 
and  we  must  accordingly  leave  the  subjective 
sphere  and  find  the  childlikeness  which  Jesus 
presents  as  the  condition  of  the  reception  (not 
acquisition)  of  the  kingdom  in  an  objective  state  ; 
in  a  word,  in  the  helplessness,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
absolute  dependence  of  infancy.  What  our  Lord 
would  seem  to  say,  therefore,  when  He  declares, 

I  ‘  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,’  is,  briefly,  that 
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those  of  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  is  made  up  are, 
relatively  to  it,  as  helplessly  dependent  as  babies 
are  in  their  mothers’  arms.  The  children  of  the 
kingdom  enter  it  as  children  enter  the  world, 
stripped  and  naked, — infants,  for  whom  all  must 
be  done,  not  who  are  capable  of  doing. 

There  was  another  occasion  on  which  even  more 
formally  Jesus  proclaimed  to  His  disciples  child¬ 
likeness  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  181'4,  Mk  9;l3'37,  Lk  S)46"48). 
The  disciples  had  been  disputing  among  them¬ 
selves  who  of  them  should  be  greatest.  Jesus, 
calling  to  Him  a  little  child,  placed  it  in  their 
midst  and  said,  ‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  There 
could  not  have  been  uttered  a  more  pointed  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given,  not 
acquired  ;  that  men  receive  it,  not  deserve  it.  As 
children  enter  the  world,  so  men  enter  the  king¬ 
dom,  with  no  contributions  in  their  hands.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  told  in  this  narrative,  in  express 
words,  that  the  child  thus  made  the  type  of  the 
children  of  God  was  a  ‘  newborn  baby  ’  (/ 3pe<pos )  :  it 
is  called  only  a  ‘little  child’  (ttcuScov).  But  its  ex¬ 
treme  infancy  is  implied  :  Jesus  took  it  in  His  arms 
(Mk  93B)  when  He  presented  it  to  the  observation 
of  His  disciples  ;  and  we  must  accordingly  think 
of  it  as  a  baby  in  a  baby’s  helplessness  and  de¬ 
pendence. 

We  do,  to  be  sure,  find  in  our  Lord’s  further 
words  a  requisition  of  humility  (Mt  184) :  ‘  Who¬ 
soever  then  shall  humble  himself  like  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  To  become  like  a  little  child  may  cer¬ 
tainly  involve  humility  in  one  who  is  not  a  child  ; 
and  it  is  very  comprehensible  that  our  Lord  should 
therefore  tell  those  whom  He  was  exhorting  to 
approach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  little  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  could  do  so  only  by  humbling 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as  declaring 
humility  to  be  the  characteristic  virtue  of  child¬ 
hood,  or  as  intimating  that  humility  may  ground 
a  claim  upon  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What 
our  Lord  seems  to  tell  His  followers  is  that  they 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  He  came  to  found  ex¬ 
cept  they  turn  and  become  like  little  children  ;  and 
that  they  can  become  like  little  children  only  by 
humbling  themselves ;  and  that  therefore  when 
they  were  quarrelling  about  their  relative  greatness, 
they  were  far  from  the  disposition  which  belongs 
to  children  of  the  kingdom.  Humility  seems  to 
be  represented,  in  a  word,  not  as  the  characterizing 
quality  of  childhood  or  of  childlikeness,  but  rather 
as  the  attitude  of  heart  in  which  alone  we  can 
realize  in  our  consciousness  that  quality  which 
characterizes  childhood.  That  quality  is  conceived 
here  also  as  helplessness,  while  childlikeness  con¬ 
sists  in  the  reproduction  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  objective  state  of  utter  dependence  on  God 
which  is  the  real  condition  of  every  sinner. 

From  the  point  of  view  thus  revealed  in  object- 
lesson  and  discourse,  it  was  natural  for  our  Lord 
to  speak  of  His  disciples  as  ‘  babes.’  ‘  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,’  He 
cries  on  one  momentous  occasion  (Mt  ll25,  Lk  1021), 
‘that  thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes’  (^tWois,  the  implication  of  which  is  precisely 
weakness  and  neediness).  And  then  He  proceeds 
with  a  great  declaration  the  very  point  of  which  is 
to  contrast  1 1  is  sovereign  power  with  the  neediness 
of  those  whom  lie  calls  to  His  service.  Similarly 
as  the  end  approached  and  the  children  (vaiSes)  iii 
the  temple  were  greeting  Him  with  hosannas,  He 
met  the  indignant  challenge  of  the  Jews  with  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist:  ‘Yea,  did  ye  never  read, 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 


hast  ordained  praise?’  (Mt  2116).  The  meaning  is 
that  these  childish  hosannas  were  typical  of  the 
praises  rising  from  the  hearts  of  those  childlike 
ones  from  whose  helplessness  (because  they  owed 
much  to  Him)  Ris  true  praise  should  spring. 

From  the  more  general  view-point  of  affection 
our  Lord  derived  the  terms  by  which  He  expressed 
His  personal  relations  to  His  followers,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  His  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  relationships  of 
the  family.  Hisdisciples  are  His  ‘  children  ’  (rteva, 
Mk  1024),  or  with  increasing  tenderness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  His‘  little  children’  (reKvia,  Jn  1333),  His 
‘  babies’  (7rai5ia,  J  n  21s),  and  perhaps  with  even  more 
tenderness  still,  simply  His  ‘little  ones’  (ol /j.ik[>oL, 
Mt  1042  etc.,  but  see  art.  Little  Ones).  Similarly 
the  great  King,  whose  kingdom  He  came  to  estab¬ 
lish,  is  the  Father  of  His  people  ;  and  they  may 
therefore  be  free  from  all  fear,  because,  naturally, 
it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  their  Father  to  give  the 
kingdom  to  them  (Lk  1232).  Every  turn  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  freely  employed  to  carry  home  to  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  the  sense  of  the  Fatherly  love  for 
them  by  Him  who  is  their  King  indeed,  but  also 
their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mt  518-45-48 
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036  1113  1030. 32,  Jn2017);  and  they  accordingly  His 
sons  (Mt  59,  45,  Lk  2086),  His  children  (Jn  l12  ll52), 
and  therefore  heirs  of  His  kingdom.  In  this  re¬ 
presentation,  which  finds  its  most  striking  expres¬ 
sion  in  such  parables  as  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15llf  ),  it  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  the  relationship 
of  father  and  child  that  is  emphasized  than  the 
tenderness  of  the  age  of  childhood.  Neither  is  it 
a  novelty  introduced  by  our  Lord  ;  it  finds  its 
root  in  Old  Testament  usage.  But  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  family  was  to  His  mind  the 
nearest  of  human  analogues  to  the  order  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  picture 
which  He  draws  of  the  relations  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  God  and  His  people  is  largely  only  a  ‘  trans¬ 
figuration  of  the  family.’ 

Such  an  employment  of  the  relationships  in  the 
family  to  figure  forth  those  that  exist  between  God 
and  His  people  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the  con¬ 
ceptions  which  men  formed  of  the  family  relation¬ 
ships  themselves.  By  His  constant  emphasis  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  by  His  employment  of 
the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  the  dependence  of 
childhood  as  the  most  vivid  emblems  provided  by 
human  society  to  image  the  dependence  of  God's 
people  on  His  loving  protection  and  fostering  care, 
our  Lord  has  thrown  a  halo  over  the  condition  of 
childhood  which  has  communicated  to  it  an  emo¬ 
tional  value  and  a  preciousness,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  new  in  the  world.  In  the  ancient  world, 
children,  though  by  their  innocence  eliciting  the 
affection,  and  by  their  weakness  appealing  to  the 
sympathy,  of  their  elders,  were  thought  of  chiefly 
as  types  of  immaturity  and  unripeness.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  taught  by  its  Lord,  reverences  their 
very  helplessness  as  the  emblem  of  its  own  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  recognizes  in  their 
dependence  an  appeal  to  its  unselfish  devotion, 
that  it  may  be  an  imitator  of  God.  This  salutary 
respect  and  consideration  for  childhood  has  no 
doubt  been  exaggerated  at  times  to  something 
very  much  like  worship  of  the  childlike  ;  and  this 
tendency  has  been  powerfully  fostered  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  in  sections  of  Christendom,  since  the  14th 
cent.,  of  an  actual  cult  of  the  infant  Saviour  (cf.  E. 
Martinengo-Carresco  in  The  Contemporary  Review, 
lxxvii.  117,  etc.),  and  the  early  rise  and  immense 
development  in  the  same  quarters  of  a  cult  of  the 
Madonna,  to  the  tender  sentiments  underlying 
which  all  the  resources  of  the  most  passionate 
devotion,  the  most  elevated  literature,  and  the  most 
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perfect  art  have  been  invoked  .to  give  widespread 
influence  (see  especially  Zockler,  art.  Maria  die 
Mutter  des  Herrn  in  PBE3,  xii.  309,  etc.,  who 
gives  an  extensive  classified  bibliography.  Cf.  in 
general  H.  E.  Scudder,  Childhood  in  Art ,  also  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  lv.  and  lvi. ).  Such  ex¬ 
aggerations  cannot,  however,  obscure  the  main 
fact  that  it  is  only  from  Jesus  that  the  world  has 
learned  properly  to  appreciate  and  wholesomely  to 
deal  with  childhood  and  all  that  childhood  stands 
for.  Cf.  art.  Childhood. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

CHILDREN  OP  GOD. — The  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  about  the  children  of  God  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  His  teaching  about  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  :  indeed,  it  is  from  the  latter  stand¬ 
point  that  it  must  be  approached.  In  such  an 
approach  the  main  positions  seem  to  be  as  follows 

(1)  Jesus  asserts  absolutely  the  fatherly  nature 
of  God.  His  use  of  the  name  ‘Father'  implies 
that  the  fatherly  nature  is  eternal  in  God.  God 
does  not  become  Father  ;  He  is  ‘  the  Father.’  All 
knowledge  of  God  is  deficient  which  does  not 
‘know  the  Father’  (Mt  ll27,  Jn  146"11).  This 
fatherly  nature  of  God  necessarily  manifests  itself 
in  all  God’s  dealings.  He  cannot  be  other  than 
Father,  and  ‘  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust’  (Mt545). 

(2)  This  eternal  Fatherhood  in  God  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  an  eternal  Sonship  in  God.  Jesus  used 
habitually  the  name  ‘My  Father.’  It  implied  a 
special  relationship  between  the  Father  and  Him¬ 
self,  which  is  summed  up  by  John,  ‘The  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father’ 
(Jn  11S). 

(3)  The  fatherly  heart  of  God  does  not  rest 
satisfied  in  the  eternal  Sonship  in  God.  He  desires 
the  response  of  filial  love  from  all  who  are  capable 
of  giving  it  (cf.  esp.  Lk  151'32,  Jn  4,J3).  Jesus 
assumed  that  the  filial  attitude  is  expected  from 
all  men.  This  is  implied  in  His  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  Divine  Fatherhood  is  woven  into  its 
texture.  Therefore  the  picture  of  God  the  Father 
is  offered  to  everybody,  with  its  necessary  appeal 
to  the  hearer  to  enjoy  the  filial  relationship.  Since 
the  outlook  of  the  gospel  is  universal,  the  sonship 
may  be  universal.  Even  ‘  publicans  and  sinners’ 
may  enjoy  the  filial  feeling. 

(4)  But  Jesus  taught  plainly  that  this  filial  atti¬ 
tude  is  not  general  amongst  men.  He  told  the 
Jews  that  they  were  of  their  father  the  devil  (Jn 
S44),  and  distinguished  ‘the  good  seed,  the  sons  of 
the  kingdom,’  from  ‘  the  tares,  the  sons  of  the  evil 
one’  (Mt  1338) ;  cf.  also  Mt  2313'33. 

(5)  Certain  conditions  are  laid  down  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  filial  relationship  to 
God.  These  conditions  are  usually  described  by 
Jesus  in  terms  of  character.  The  children  of  God 
are  ‘  peacemakers,’  are  those  who  love  their 
enemies,  and  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  (cf. 
Mt  5a- 44  1250) :  they  *  do  good  and  lend,  never 
despairing,’  and  are  ‘  merciful  ’  (Lk  635- 38).  But  in 
the  discourses  in  John’s  Gospel,  Jesus  Himself  is 
offered,  as  a  touchstone  for  the  filial  relationship 
(cf.  Jn  S42"47).  In  this  connexion  the  demand  for 
the  new  birth  must  be  noticed.  Jesus  connected 
entrance  into  that  Kingdom  which  He  came  to 
found,  with  being  ‘born  anew’  (Jn  33) ;  He  de¬ 
manded  that  His  disciples  should  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  if  they  would  enter  the 
Kingdom  (Mt  183 1|).  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  these  two  modes  of  teaching.  The  moral 
character  befitting  the  children  of  God  is  secured 
by  the  new  birth  ‘of  water  and  of  the  Spirit’  (Jn35). 

From  these  propositions  we  can  gather  the  teach-  I 
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ing  of  Jesus  about  the  children  of  God.  The 
relationship  is  apprehended  by  Jesus  ethically, 
not  physically.  To  identify  Divine  sonship  with 
human  birth  brings  the  relationship  down  to  the 
physical  sphere.  Jesus  kept  it  in  the  religious 
sphere.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  an  ethical 
attitude  eternally  present  in  the  Godhead ;  man’s 
Divine  sonship  is  his  ethical  response  to  this 
Divine  Fatherhood.  God  is  ever  waiting  to  wel¬ 
come  men  as  sons,  and  to  give  them  the  position 
of  sons  at  home  (Lk  15).  But  their  assumption  of 
this  filial  position  depends  upon  their  adoption  of 
the  filial  attitude,  ‘  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father.’  As  Wendt  say’s,  ‘God  does  not  become 
the  Father,  but  is  the  heavenly  Father,  even  of 
those  who  become  His  sons.  .  .  .  Man  is  a  true  son 
of  God  .  .  .  from  the  fact  of  his  comporting  him¬ 
self  as  a  son  of  God  ’  ( Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  193). 

This  religious  attitude  which  betokens  Divine 
sonship,  includes  four  elements,  (a)  Children  of 
God  love  their  heavenly  Father.  Love  is  the 
golden  bond  in  all  home  relationships.  Jesus 
declares  it  to  be  the  sovereign  law  in  the  true 
relationship  between  man  and  God.  For  He 
taught  that  the  greatest  commandment  is  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength  (Mt  22s7,  Lk  1(P')-  When 
claiming  to  have  come  forth  from  God,  He  said  to 
the  Jews :  ‘  If  God  were  yrour  father  ye  would  love 
me,’  where  love  of  Himself  is  identified  with  love 
of  the  Father  whom  He  revealed. 

(b)  Children  of  God  obey  their  heavenly  Father. 
This  is  implied  in  all  Jesus’  exhortations  to  men 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  these 
sentences  :  ‘  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother’  (Mt  1250) ;  ‘Not  every  one 
that  saitli  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven’  (Mt  721) ;  cf.  also 
Mt  2131  2445||. 

(c)  Children  of  God  trust  their  heavenly  Father. 
This  mark  of  Divine  sonship  is  emphasized  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  exhorts  His  disciples 
not  to  be  as  the  Gentiles,  but  to  rely  upon  their 
heavenly  Father’s  knowledge  of  their  needs  and 
His  desire  to  help  them.  Anxiety  must  be  banished 
from  the  hearts  of  God’s  children,  who  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  their  Father  (Mt  6'-5-34,  Lk  6-’2'34). 

(cl)  Children  of  God  try  to  belike  their  heavenly 
Father.  They  are  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect  (Mt  548).  This  must  not 
be  interpreted,  as  it  often  is,  ‘Be  as  perfect  as 
your  Father.’  Its  exhortation  is  to  take  the  fatherly 
character  of  God  as  the  standard  of  perfection. 
‘Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  He  is  perfect.’  The  Father 
loves  all  men  :  let  His  children  do  likewise.  By 
thus  taking  the  fatherly  character  of  God  as  the 
standard,  His  children  will  fulfil  the  second  great 
law,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’ 
(Mt  223a).  The  natural  man  adopts  other  ideals  of 
perfection  ;  but  the  children  of  God  try  to  be  like 
their  Father. 

Jesus  gave  immortal  expression  to  the  desires 
characteristic  of  the  children  of  God,  in  ‘the 
Lord’s  Prayer.’  That  prayer  is  put  into  the  lips 
of  those  who  can  say  ‘  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.’  It  includes  all  the  marks  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  that  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  The  hallowing  of  the  Father’s  name 
implies  the  sanctification  of  His  children  after  His 
likeness.  The  prayer  ‘  Thy  will  be  done  ’  lifts  us 
to  the  loftiest  level  of  obedience.  Only  those  who 
trust  God  can  pray  ‘  Give  us  our  daily  bread,’ 
and  can  limit  their  desires  for  material  good  to 
such  humble  bounds.  The  prayer  breathes  through¬ 
out  the  spirit  of  love  :  that  spirit  is  the  warp  into 
I  which  the  weft  of  the  petition  is  woven. 
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The  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  God 
are  all  the  good  that  Jesus  Christ  came  on  earth  to 
offer  to  men.  This  good  is  summed  up  in  the 
ill  rase  ‘the  kingdom  of  God’  or  ‘the  kingdom  of 
leaven.’  All  the  children  of  God  are  members  of 
that  Kingdom;  cf.  Mt  13:la  183'10.  The  Kingdom  is 
God’s  proffered  blessing  :  •  It  is  your  Father’s  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom’  (Lk  1232).  The 
Kingdom  includes  the  blessings  of  forgiveness 
(Mt614||);  of  guardian  care  (Mt  633) ;  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lk  1 113)  ;  of  eternal  life  (Jn  521'26  1  73) ;  and 
finally,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Father’s  house  (Mt 
2S34,  Jn  14s- 3). 

This  identification  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  God  with  the  good  of  the  Kingdom, 
leads  naturally  to  the  statement  that  the  ethical 
attitude  characteristic  of  the  children  of  God  can 
be  secured  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  not  only 
spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God;  He  also 
declared  that  His  revelation  of  Sonship  made  son- 
ship  possible  to  men.  Considerable  importance 
attaches  to  the  solemn  words  in  Mt  1 127  ‘  All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him.’  They  declare  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  must  be  experimental.  Only  one  who  has 
lived  as  a  son  can  know  the  Father.  Men  do  not 
know  God  primarily  as  Father.  They  think  of 
Him  as  King,  as  Judge,  as  Law-Giver ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sinners  they  cannot  know  Him 
purely  as  Father.  The  shadow  of  the  broken  Law 
falls  across  God’s  face,  making  it  appear  the  face 
of  a  judge,  and  falls  upon  the  attitude  of  men, 
chilling  it  into  that  of  servants.  But  ‘  the  Son  ’ 
knows  God  as  Father.  He  has  no  fear  of  Him  as 
Judge;  He  claims  to  be  Himself  the  King  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Mt  2540) ;  He  is  conscious  that 
He  has  never  broken  God’s  law.  Therefore  He  can 
know  God  as  the  Father  ;  and  He  is  able  to  reveal 
God  to  men  as  Father.  Jesus  does  this  by  ransom¬ 
ing  captive  spirits  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death  (Mt2028),  by  persuading  them  to  trust  the 
fatherly  love  of  God,  and  by  strengthening  them 
to  break  away  from  the  self-life  in  favour  of  the 
life  of  surrender  (Mt  1624"27 1|). 

The  close  connexion  between  this  great  word 
and  the  gracious  invitation  which  follows  it  (Mt 
1  128-30),  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  invitation 
shows  the  universality  of  Christ’s  outlook.  The 
.Son  is  willing  to  reveal  the  Father  to  all.  But  the 
connexion  explains  the  personal  note  in  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Jesus  does  not  say  ‘  Go  to  the  Father’ ;  He 
says  ‘Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’ 
This  is  because  He  is  the  revealer  of  the  Father ; 
and  the  rest  He  offers  is  rest  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  The  chapter  describes  the  discouragements 
that  darkened  the  noon  of  His  ministry.  He  found 
rest  to  His  own  soul  in  the  Father  :  ‘  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father  .  .  .  Even  so,  Father’  (vv.26-2(i).  This 
rest  He  desires  to  give  to  others.  The  only 
way  in  which  men  can  come  to  the  Father  is  by 
coming  to  Himself. 

Two  things  are  implied.  One  is  that  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  is  made  accessible  to  men  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  appointed  trysting- place  where 
men  are  sure  to  meet  their  heavenly  Father.  He 
was  lifted  up  as  an  ensign  (Is  ll10-12):  when  the 
nations  see  Him  they  know  where  to  seek  God. 
The  children  of  God  are  scattered  on  the  dark 
mountains  of  ignorance.  Jesus  is  the  trysting- 
place  where  they  are  gathered  at  the  feet  of  their 
heavenly  Father  (Jn  11s2).  If  men  come  to  Him, 
they  see  the  Father.  The  other  fact  is  that  Jesus 
gives  men  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  teaching 
them  to  live  as  God’s  children  must  live.  They 
must  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  (cf.  Mt  53'5) ;  He  I 
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can  make  them  so.  They  must  also  learn  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Father’s  will.  He  offers  to  teach  them 
this,  saying  with  marvellous  condescension,  ‘Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me.’  He  is  wearing 
the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  He  finds 
it  ‘  easy.’  A  yoke  is  made  for  two.  Jesus  invites 
each  man  desiring  to  be  a  son  of  God  to  put  his 
shoulder  under  the  other  end  of  His  own  yoke. 
Then  he  will  walk  in  step  with  the  great  Elder 
Brother.  Thus  learning  from  Jesus,  he  will  become 
a  worthy  child  of  God. 

This  great  word  has  special  significance  because 
it  forms  a  link  between  the  Synoptic  teaching  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  John’s  Gospel.  There 
the  enjoyment  of  filial  privileges  is  made  to  depend 
upon  man’s  relation  to  the  Son  (see  especially  Jn 
519-47  gas-jo  gis.  23-M)  The  words  declaratory  of  the 
love  of  God  in  sending  the  Son  to  save  men  are 
variously  assigned  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Evangelist. 
But  even  if  they  are  the  Evangelist’s  reflexion 
upon  the  words  of  Jesus,  they  do  no  more  than 
sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  in  the  chapters 
quoted  above. 

In  particular,  it  may  be  noted  that  Jesus  claimed 
kinship  with  the  Father  because  ‘  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him’  (Jn  829).  This  is 
in  harmony  with  His  reference  to  men  who  do  the 
Father’s  will,  as  His  ‘  brethren  ’  (Mt  1260).  Men 
who  accept  His  revelation  of  God  and  duty 
become  His  brethren;  all  these  ‘brethren’  are 
related  to  God  as  His  children.  They  comport 
themselves  in  a  befitting  manner,  which  is  essenti¬ 
ally  different  from  the  self-centred  conduct  of 
unregenerate  men.  This  filial  demeanour  is  gained 
by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.  He  offers  Him¬ 
self  to  men  as  the  Redeemer,  through  whom  they 
can  break  away  from  sin  and  adopt  the  filial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  God  (Mt  238,  Jn  1015-  25'29). 

This  conception  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this 
subject  is  expressed  by  the  Evangelist  John  in  the 
striking  sentence,  ‘  As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name  :  which 
were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God’  (Jn  l1213) 
Here  men  are  described  as  becoming  children  of 
God  by  believing  on  the  name  of  Jesus.  They 
attain  the  dignity  by  a  new  birth  that  is  from 
above.  Their  natural  birth  does  not  make  them 
children  of  God.  Before  they  stand  in  this  rela¬ 
tionship  they  must  receive  a  Divine  energy.  This 
energy  is  brought  to  them  by  the  Word  made  flesh, 
who  offers  Himself  to  the  world.  Moreover,  this 
reception  of  Christ  is  a  continuous  exercise  of 
faith  (tois  iriareliovinv),  implying  an  attitude  God- 
ward  that  is  maintained  from  day  to  day. 

If  an  illustration  may  be  permitted,  it  would 
seem  that  Jesus  represents  men  as  like  Robinson 
Crusoe’s  first  canoe.  It  was  designed  to  float  in 
the  water  and  was  capable  of  doing  so  :  but  it 
could  not  get  into  the  sea.  So  it  lav  on  the  shore 
like  a  log.  Man  is  designed  for  fellowship  with 
God,  and  is  capable  of  living  in  filial  relationship 
with  Him.  But  before  he  can  realize  this  destiny, 
he  must  be  carried  away  from  his  native  selfishness 
and  be  launched  on  the  sea  of  Divine  love.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  mighty  deliverer  who  can  lift  men 
out  of  death  in  sin  and  bring  them  to  the  Father. 
When  men  believe  on  Him,  this  purpose  is  fulfilled. 
They  realize  their  destiny  and  become  children  of 
God.  Then  they  spread  their  sails  to  the  wind  of 
heaven,  and  have  ‘life  that  is  life  indeed.’ 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  include  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Epistles  on  this  topic.  But 
a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  that  teaching  in 
so  far  as  it  involves  a  distinct  reference  to  Jesus 
Christ.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Epistles  reproduces  all  the  main  features 
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of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  children  of  God  are 
possessors  of  a  new  life  that  has  come  to  them  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  Ro  81"14,  Gal  2-°,  1  Jn  223  513. 
This  new  life  manifests  itself  in  a  new  moral  state 
befitting  God’s  children  and  due  to  the  power  of 
Christ :  Gal  516'26,  Eph  21-10,  Col  35'10.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  it  may  be  noted  that  Christians  are  called 
‘  children  of  light,’  who  before  becoming  Christians 
were  ‘  children  of  disobedience,’  suffering  ‘  the  wrath 
of  God’  (Eph  22  56,  Col  36).  Thus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  through  whom  the  children  of  God  are  re¬ 
born  and  morally  renewed. 

In  particular,  three  descriptions  of  God’s  children 
are  connected  with  aspects  of  Christ’s  work,  (a) 
As  Redeemer,  He  secures  man’s  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God  (Ro  814'16,  Gal  S23-^).  This  ‘adop¬ 
tion  ’  has  been  interpreted,  in  connexion  with  the 
antithesis  between  sonship  and  servitude,  to  denote 
the  emancipation  of  sons  enslaved  by  sin.  This 
is  the  shade  of  meaning  prominent  in  Galatians. 
In  Romans  the  idea  of  adoption  of  those  not  pre¬ 
viously  sons  is  emphasized.  In  both  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  adoption  is  due  to  the  redeeming  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  ministered  to  men  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  word  ‘  adoption  ’  is  not  used  in  He¬ 
brews.  But  the  idea  is  found  there  in  the  figure  of 
the  Author  of  salvation  leading  many  sons  to  glory 
(210).  (/3)  As  High  Priest,  Jesus  secures  access  to  the 
Father  for  all  who  come  unto  God  by  Him  (Eph 
218,  He  724-  26).  This  priesthood  is  exercised  by  Him 
as  our  ‘  Brother,’  and  was  granted  to  Him  in  view 
of  His  experience  of  our  temptations  (He  217  415). 
(7)  As  King,  Jesus  Christ  bestows  a  rich  inherit¬ 
ance  upon  all  His  brethren.  The  children  of  God 
are  ‘joint-heirs  with  Christ  ’  (Ro  817). 

In  regard  to  this  whole  question,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  all  probability  our  human 
speech  cannot  describe  adequately  relations  that 
reach  into  the  eternal,  and  concern  God.  The 
figure  of  ‘children’  is  an  analogy  rather  than  an 
exact  parallel.  Therefore  we  should  be  misunder¬ 
standing  the  teaching  of  Jesus  if  we  pressed  the 
analogy  too  far  and  sought  to  discover  the  exact 
counterpart  of  each  element  of  the  human  relation 
in  that  which  we  bear  to  God.  Also  it  is  important 
to  recall  that  Jesus  was  not  concerned  with  abstract 
relations.  His  purpose  was  practical  and  religious, 
and  He  used  terms  just  so  far  as  they  served  that 
purpose.  His  terminology  was  consistent ;  it  may 
not  seem  conclusive  on  all  points  that  suggest 
themselves  to  abstract  reasoning. 

Literature. — Articles  in  Hastings’  DB  on  ‘God,  Children  of,’ 
‘Jesus  Christ,’  ‘Romans,’  and  ‘Regeneration’;  Commentaries 
on  the  NT,  especially  those  of  Sanday-Headlam,  Westcott,  and 
Lightfoot;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  Watson, 
The  Mindof  the  Master ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  and  St.  Paul’s 
Conception  of  Christianity,  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus\  Bey- 
schlag,  NT  Theology  ;  Coe,  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind,  187-216, 
Education  in  Religion  and  Morals,  66  ff. ,  373  ff.  ;  Dalman, 
Words  of  Jesus  ;  Stevens,  Christian  Boot,  of  Salvation,  and 
Theol.  of  NT.  J.  EDWARD  ROBERTS. 

CHILIARCH  (xtMapxos)- — The  title  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  officer  is  twice  used  in  the  Gospels:  Jn  1812 
and  Mk  621  (AV  ‘captain,’  ‘high  captains’;  RY 
‘chief  captain,’  ‘high  captains’;  RVm  ‘military 
tribune(s),  Gr.  chiliarch(s) ’).  It  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  Roman  office  of  tribunus 
militum,  an  office  of  great  historical  antiquity, 
from  the  analogy  of  which  the  famous  tribuni 
plebis  took  their  name.  The  tribunus  militum  is 
called  by  Mommsen  ‘  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  mili¬ 
tary  system  ’ ;  he  was  an  officer  commanding  a 
cohort.  See,  further,  Legion. 

A  chiliarch  with  his  ‘  band  ’  (airelpa)  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  St.  John  as  coming  with  Judas  to  take 
our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  If  this  is 
to  be  understood  strictly  as  standing  fora  tribunus 
militum  and  his  cohort,  the  use  of  so  large  a  force 
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would  point  to  a  great  (real  or  assumed)  fear  of 
popular  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
The  words  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  body  of  troops  under  an  officer  (see 
Westcott,  ad  loc.). 

In  St.  Mark’s  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  making  a  feast  to  his  p.eyi ardves  (highest 
civil  officials),  xL^aPX01  (highest  military  officers), 
and  irpujToi  rijs  TaXiXalas  (leading  provincials).  These 
‘  chiliarchs’  were  officers  of  the  army  of  the  tet¬ 
rarch,  which  would  be  organized  on  Roman  models. 
For  the  association  of  peyiara. ves  and  x‘^‘aPXot  cf. 
Rev  615.  (See  Swete’s  St  Mark,  ad  loc..). 

M.  R.  New  bolt. 

CHOICE. — In  the  Gospels,  choice  is  always  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  small  group  of  closely  connected 
words,  viz.  hcXtyopa  1,  iicXe/cros,  tshoyg.  And  these  at 
once  define  the  nature  of  the  choice,  which  is  not 
that  of  ‘  decision,’  but  that  of  ‘  selection.’  Perhaps 
the  English  term  which  more  precisely  than  any 
other  answers  to  iicXtyeiv  is  to  ‘cull,’  to  choose  here 
and  there  one,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  a  larger  number 
laid  out  in  view.  And  this  force  of  the  word  is 
rather  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  NT  the 
active  voice  of  the  verb  is  not  employed,  but  only 
the  middle  or  passive,  with  derivatives  which  are 
passive  in  character.  It  is  not,  then,  the  action  of 
choosing  which  is  prominent,  but  its  result  ;  or 
else  the  status  or  nature  of  that  which  is  chosen. 
And  this  point  is  of  some  importance  in  view  of 
the  use  to  which  some  passages  of  the  NT  have 
been  put  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  elaborate 
from  them  doctrines  of  election  or  predestination. 
Stress  is  never  laid  chiefly  on  the  election  or  pre¬ 
destination  of  the  Almighty,  but  on  the  fact  that 
such  and  such  are  actually  found  among  those 
whom  God  has  culled  for  Himself,  and  who  consti¬ 
tute  His  own  people.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
accurate  Christian  thought  if  the  rendering  ‘  elect  ’ 
were  eliminated  from  the  NT,  and  were  replaced 
by  ‘  chosen  ’  or  ‘  select,’  although  it  is  a  direct  de¬ 
rivative  of  the  original. 

The  central  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  is  well  shown  in 
the  following  cases  ‘  He  marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief 
seats’  (Lk  147)  ;  ‘  Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part  ’  (1042) ;  <  He 
called  his  disciples,  and  chose  from  them  twelve,  whom  also  he 
named  apostles  ’  (6ls),  with  which  other  passages  relating  to  the 
choice  of  the  Twelve  should  be  compared,  viz.  Jn  67<>  lS'u.  ia 
1348,  Ac  l2,  and,  as  essentially  the  same,  Ac  l24 ;  cf.  also  1  Co 
127. 28;  Ja  24.  A  further  selection  for  some  special  service  is 
indicated  in  such  passages  as — ‘God  made  choice  among  you 
that  by  my  mouth  .  .  .  ’  (Ac  15",  cf.  65  1522-  2s) ;  ‘  Many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen  ’  (Mt  2214).  And  by  an  almost  insensible 
gradation  the  use  of  the  word  passes  on  to  such  instances  as  the 
choice  of  Saul,  ‘a  chosen  vessel’  (Ac  915),  ‘the  Christ  of  God, 
his  chosen  ’  (Lk  2335,  cf.  93s),  and  the  chosen  people  of  God  (Ac 
1317,  Eph  l4,  1  P  24-  6-  9).  The  last  named  appear  in  a  group  of 
passages  in  the  Gospels  (on  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself)  which 
are  of  apocalyptic  character,  and  in  all  which  the  English  render¬ 
ing  is  unfortunately  ‘elect’;  e.g.  ‘Shall  not  God  avenge  his 
chosen?’  (Lk  187) ;  1  For  the  sake  of  his  chosen  whom  he  chose, 
he  shortened  the  days  ’  (Mk  1320-  -2. 27  ||  Mt  2422. 24. 31).  To  these 
there  are  many  similar  instances  in  the  Epistles  (Ro  833  ll5-  7. 28f 
Col  312,  2  Ti  210,  Tit  l1,  1  P  l1 ;  cf.  Rev  1714).  Individuals  are 
spoken  of  as  chosen  (Ro  1633,  1  P  518,  2  Jn  1- 13),  and  also  angels 
(1  Ti  521) ;  while  God’s  purpose  of  selection  is  mentioned  (Ro 
9li),  and  the  status  of  those  selected  (1  Th  l4,  2  P  11°). 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  the  NT  generally,  ‘choice’  ex¬ 
presses  a  selection  of  some  among  other  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  commonly  selection  for  some  special 
service  ;  God’s  people  being  selected  that  they  may 
become  His  servants  who  serve  Him  and  so  serve 
all  in  the  furtherance  of  His  purposes  of  love, 
rather  than  on  their  own  account  alone.  More¬ 
over,  God’s  choice  is  always  viewed  as  an  actual 
fact  seen  in  its  results,  and  never  as  an  intention 
in  advance  ;  except  perhaps  in  reference  to  St. 
Paul’s  apostolate  and  Jacob’s  destiny,  both  of  which 
are,  however,  so  referred  to  only  when  seen  in 
retrospect.  See  Elect,  Freewill. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smit^. 
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CHORAZIN.  —  Mentioned  once  only  in  the 
Gospels,  Mt  ll21  =  Llc  1013,  along  with  llethsaida, 
as  one  of  the  ‘cities’  (7r6\eis)  where  most  of  Jesus’ 
mighty  deeds  were  done.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  OT  nor  in  Josephus;  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  be  the  same  place  as  O’na  or  □,,na  men¬ 
tioned  once  in  the  Talmud  (Menahoth,  85a),  where 
the  superior  quality  of  its  wheat  is  praised. 
Jastrow’s  Dictionary  gives  ‘ Karzayim  near  Jeru¬ 
salem,’  Dalman’s  ‘  Q'n?  name  of  place.’  One  MS 
has  D"iu,  two  '3 ;  see  Rabbinowicz,  Varies  Lcctiones ; 
Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud ,  p.  220.  Most 
MSS  of  the  NT  spell  Xopa£(e)Lv,  others,  especially 
in  Luke,  Xaipaflv  ;  so  Stephen  in  Luke,  but  not 
Elzevir,  Mill  ;  D  both  times  Xopofa'tv,  and  the  same 
form  prevails  in  the  Latin  texts :  C(h)orozain. 
Why  the  editions  of  the  Peshitta,  even  Gwilliams’, 

y 

spell  T_ >1  ic.D  Kordzin,  we  fail  to  see.  Barhebrseus 

x  0 

gives  expressly  ^l5o^  Kurzm  as  the  vocalization 

I  O. 

of  the  Peshitta,  and  Chora, zin  as  that  of  the  Greek. 

Neither  the  grammatical  form  of  the  name  (on 
which  see  Sehwobel,  ZDPV  xxvii.  134)  nor  its 
etymology  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  place  has 
been  identified  with  Khersa  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  more  probably  with 
Khirbet  Kerazeh,  4  kilometres  N.  of  Tell  H  tlm,  first 
discovered  by  Thomson  in  1857.  Eusebius  calls  it 
a  Kwp.-q  (oppidum),  12  Roman  miles  from  Capernaum, 
in  his  time  deserted  ;  but  12  seems  to  be  a  mis¬ 
spelling  of  the  MS  for  2,  as  given  by  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon, 
ed.  Klostermann,  174.  25,  175.  25).*  On  the  ruins 
of  Kerazeh,  especially  its  synagogue,  see  the 
literature  quoted  by  Schurer,  GJV 3  §  27,  n.  59. 
Cheyne’s  list  of  Proper  Names  (in  the  Queen’s 
Printers’  Aids  to  the  Student  of  the  Holy  Bible) 
recommends  the  pronunciation  Cho-ra'zin ;  this  is 
supported  by  the  modern  form  Kerazeh,  if  it  be  the 
same  name  ;  the  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable, 
common  in  German,  has  the  support  of  Kurzin  in 
the  Peshitta;  in  Latin  Chorozain.  The  mediaeval 
explanation  of  the  name  ‘hoc  mysterium  meum’  = 
qa-i  ton,  goes  back  to  Jerome  (OS  61.  8).  There 
was  once  a  tradition  that  the  Antichrist  was  to 
be  born  in  Chorazin,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
proud  of  this,  and  therefore  the  place  was  cursed 
by  Jesus;  see  Expos.  Times,  xv.  [1904]  p.  524. 
The  name  Chorazin  is,  like  that  of  Nazareth,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  scantiness  of  our 
literary  tradition. f  Eb.  Nestle. 

CHOSEN  ONE. — This,  like  ‘Beloved’  (wh.  see), 
seems  to  have  been  a  pre-Christian  designation  of 
the  Messiah.  6  idKesTbs  /zoi>  occurs  in  the  LXX  of 
Is  421,  and  is  there  defined  as  'lapafh.  But  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  ‘  the  Elect  one  ’  is  a  common  title 
of  the  Messiah  (cf.  405  492  513- 6  528- 9  61°-  8-  10  621). 
Traces  of  it  still  survive  in  the  Gospels,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  avoid  its  use, 
perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  to  favour 
so-called  ‘ Adoptionist ’  views  of  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  relation  to  God.  Lk  9s®  substitutes  6 
idKeXey p.tv os  (NBLK  (1),  274 mg  Syr  Sin  all.  1.  vg. 

*  In  the  Latin  text  (0. S'*  114.  7)  the  name  is  spelt  ‘Chorazin,’ 
not  ‘  Chorozain. as  stated  in  Encyc.  liibl.,  where  also  the 
modern  name  Kerazeh  is  once  spelt  with  /v,  as  if  it  were  p. 

t  Among  the  mighty  works  done  in  Bethsaida  the  feeding  of 
the  5000  is  certainly  to  lie  reckoned  (Lk  where  ima-iTuruo? 
of  v.12  is  to  he  explained  from  1\ylhrou?tac  o'ixoc  'tTimTiir.uov  [OS 
174.  7,  18S.  75]).  Hence  it  is  tempting  to  find  one  of  the  mighty 
works  done  at  Chorazin  in  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  t  he 
land  of  the  Oerasenes  nr  Gergesenes  (N2tl),  and  to  combine  this 
name  with  Chorazin.  In  his  Philoloyica  Sacra  (1800,  p.  21)  the 
present  writer  suggested  that  the  prominent  part  played  by  the 
swine  in  that  story  may  he  derived  from  a  local  name  like  Rat 
el-chinzir  or  Tell  abu-l-chinzir .  The  plural  of  chinzir  (swine)  is 
chanazir,  of  which  Chorazin  might  be  a  transposition. 
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cotld.  tteg.  aeth.cod-  arm)  for  Mk.’s  6  ay  air-pros,  and 
in  Lk2338  we  have  ‘  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  Elect.’ 
Elsewhere  the  evidence  is  more  doubtful.  6  e/cXexrAs 
too  dead  occurs  in  Jn  l34  in  N*  77,  218,  Syr  Sin 
Cur  e,  and  is  adopted  by  Burkitt,  Evangelion  Da- 
Mepharreshe,  ii.  309.  Lastly,  ‘  approved  Son  ’  is 
given  by  Syr  Sin  in  Jn  318  for  too  povoyevobs  oloo 
too  deoo.  St.  Mark  ajid  the  editor  of  the  First 
Gospel  after  him  seem  to  have  avoided  the  6  Ik Ae/cros 
p.oo  of  the  LXX  (Is  421)  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Baptism  and  Transfiguration,  and  to  have  fallen 
back  on  a  Christianized  version  of  Is  421  preserved 
for  us  in  Mt  1218'21,  in  which  6  ayairqTos  /uoo  had 
taken  the  place  of  6  €kt6s  gou  of  the  LXX. 

Connected  with  the  use  of  this  title  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  in  the  Gospels  is  the  question  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  aorist  eoShKijaa  in  Mk  lu  =  Mt  317  =  Lk 
323.  Bacon  ( Journ .  Theol.  Lit.  xvi.  136-139)  urges 
that  this  means  ‘  (on  whom)  I  fixed  my  choice,’  i.e. 
‘  whom  I  elected,’  and  refers  in  the  thought  of  the 
Evangelist  to  the  Divine  election  of  Christ  by  God 
(cf.  AJTh  ix.  451  ff. ).  So  far  as  the  First  Gospel 
goes,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this.  We  might 
bring  together  the  following  passages  317  175  ev  $ 
ebSbKTicra,  1 127  irdvra  /xoi  irapeSbdi)  biro  too  irarpoi  /zou, 
2818  eSbdi 7  got  iroLoa  tijoooia  tv  obpavip  Kal-hrl  yfjs,  and 
possibly  the  ?5A 9ov  of  517  9 13  1034  and  the  ‘  sending  ’ 
of  1040  15®*,  as  all  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist 
referring  to  the  Divine  choice,  endowment,  and 
mission  of  the  eternally  existing  ‘Son’  (cf.  II27) 
into  the  world.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
citation  in  1218  ‘  Behold  my  son  (servant  ?)  whom 
I  adopted,  my  beloved  in  whom  my  soul  was  well 
pleased,’  where  the  aorists  are  most  easily  ex¬ 
plained  as  expressing  the  Divine  selection  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Messiah  in  a  pre-temporal  period. 
In  the  thought  of  the  Evangelist,  Jesus,  born  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  pre-existent 
Messiah  (  =  Beloved)  or  Son  (11 27)  who  had  been 
fo rechosen  by  God  (317  17®),  and  who,  when  born 
into  the  world  as  Jesus,  was  ‘  God-with-us  ’  (l23). 
In  this  respect  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  shows 
himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  same  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  that  dominates  the 
Jonannine  theology,  though  this  conception  under 
the  categories  of  the  Logos  and  the  Divine  Son  is 
worked  out  much  more  fully  in  the  Fourth  than  in 
the  First  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  terms  such 
as  ‘  choice,’  ‘  adoption,’  which  at  an  early  period 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Mes¬ 
sianic  doctrine  to  express  it,  and  which  survive 
here  and  there  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the 
Acts  (cf.  922  [FI.  Gig.]  and  2  P  l17)  are  absent  from 
St.  John.  Such  terms  were  probably  gradually 
dropped  out  of  use  because  they  could  be  used  to 
support  the  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  man  Jesus 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  which  they  certainly  did  not 
originally  express.  W.  C.  Allen. 

CHRIST.  —  See  Atonement,  Authority  of 
Christ,  Birth  of  Christ,  Dates,  Death  of 
Christ,  Messiah,  Person  of  Christ,  Preaching 
Christ,  etc.  etc. 

CHRIST  IN  ART. — i.  SYMBOLS. — The  representa¬ 
tion  of  Christ  by  means  of  symbols  is  not  earlier 
than  that  by  means  of  pictures.  There  are  found 
in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  Christian  art  not  only  the  Fish  symbol,  but  also 
pictures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  our  Lord  in 
certain  Gospel  scenes,  all  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent. ;  and  of  these  the  Good  Shepherd  carry¬ 
ing  a  sheep  occurs  in  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla 
before  the  end  of  the  1st  century.  It  will  be,  how¬ 
ever,  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Symbols,  pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  through  the  Types  to  more  direct 
representations  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Fish  was  the  most  popular  symbol  of  our 
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Lord  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  continued 
so  till  the  end  of  the  4th,  when  it  suddenly  went 
out  of  use.  More  than  one  cause  made  it  so  general. 
Originating  as  an  acrostic  (the  Greek  word  for 
‘  fish,’  IX9T2,  standing  for  Ttjctous  Xpioros,  0eoC  TIAs, 
luirr/p),  it  formed  a  most  convenient  secret  sign 
among  the  Christians,  being  readily  understood  by 
the  initiated  as  representing  Christ  in  the  fulness 
of  His  divinity.  It  carried  with  it  also  the  thought 
of  the  sacramental  feeding  upon  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  early  Christian  art:  e.g. 
the  two  paintings  in  the  crypt  of  Lucina,  which 
belong  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  repre¬ 
sent  two  baskets  of  bread,  each  containing  a  glass 
cup  of  wine  and  resting  upon  a  fish.  The  earliest 
known  representation  of  this  symbol  is  even  more 
significant :  it  occurs  in  the  Fractio  Panis  fresco, 
recently  discovered  by  Wilpert  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Priscilla,  which  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  and  is  a  picture  of  a  primitive  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Communion, — seven  people  are  seated 
at  a  table  on  which  lie  five  loaves,  two  lishes,  and 
a  two-handled  mug,  while  the  bishop  or  president 
at  the  end  of  the  table  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  a 
loaf.  In  this  deeply  interesting  picture  of  the 
Eucharist  we  see  a  further  reason  why  the  Fish 
symbol  was  felt  to  be  appropriate ;  it  carried  the 
mind  to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  which 
was  an  early  type  of  the  Eucharist  because  of  Jn 
Q9-59  The  pjgp  symbolizes  not  only  the  Euchar¬ 
ist,  but  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  as  well ;  this  is 
brought  out  by  the  common  representation  of  a  fish 
as  swimming  in  the  water  (see  below  under  ‘  Sym¬ 
bolic  Scenes’).  ‘We  little  fishes,’ says  Tertullian 
(de  Bant.  i. ),  ‘after  the  example  of  our  Ichthus 
Jesus  Christ,  are  born  in  water.’  Cf.  St.  Clement 
below,  under  ‘  Other  Symbols.’  This  double  sym¬ 
bolism  is  tersely  expressed  in  the  2nd  cent,  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Abercius  recently  discovered  by  Ramsay  at 
Hierapolis: — ‘.  .  .  every  where  was  faith  my  guide, 
and  gave  me  everywhere  for  food  the  Ichthus  from 
the  spring.’ 

2.  Other  Symbols. — The  Fish  was  early  combined 
with  other  symbols,  such  as  the  Dove,  the  Cross,  the 
Ship,  the  Shepherd,  and  especially  with  the  Anchor, 
the  combination  of  the  Fish  and  the  Anchor  (first 
found  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Livia  Primitiva  about 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.)  being  a  hieroglyph  for 
the  common  epitaph  ‘  Spes  in  Christo.’ 

There  is  an  early  mention  of  Christian  symbols  in  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Peed.  iii.  11) :  ‘  Let  the  engraving  upon  the  gem 
of  your  ring  be  either  a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  a  ship  running  before 
the  wind,  or  a  musical  lyre,  the  device  used  by  Polycrates,  or  a 
ship’s  anchor,  which  Seleucus  had  carved  upon  his  signet.  And 
if  the  device  represent  a  man  fishing,  it  will  remind  us  of  an 
apostle,  and  of  children  drawn  out  of  water.’ 

All  these  symbols,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  com¬ 
mon  ones,  such  as  would  not  excite  comment  among 
pagans.  However,  the  Dove  (at  first  a  symbol  of 
peace)  and  the  Ship  (which  represented  the 
Church),  the  Lyre  (a  symbol  of  Orpheus,  see  below) 
and  the  Anchor  of  hope  (see  also  under  ‘Cross’) 
are  not  direct  symbols  of  Christ ;  nor,  except  by 
way  of  the  Eucharist,  are  they  representations  of 
bread,  wine,  or  the  grape.  The  Agnus  Dei,  a  post- 
Constantinian  symbol,  may  more  conveniently  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  ‘  NT  types.’ 

In  mediaeval  art  a  trace  of  the  Fish  symbol  survived— as 
indeed  it  survives  to-day — in  the  vesica  piscis,  a  figure  which  is 
still  customarily  restricted  to  the  seals  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  corporations.  The  Dove,  at  first  used  as  an  emblem  of 
peace,  sometimes  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth  (though  it 
occurs  in  pictures  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Catacombs), 
was  the  recognized  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apsidal 
mosaics  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  thus  has  continued 
ever  since :  the  Lamb,  the  Hand  of  God,  and  the  Cross  (see 
below),  found  in  connexion  with  the  Dove  in  these  mosaics,  also 
continued  as  common  symbols  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  inter¬ 
laced  triangles  and  circles  further  represented  the  Trinity. 

Two  emblems  of  immortality,  the  Peacock  (from 
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the  fabled  indestructibility  of  its  llesh)  and  the 
Phoenix,  rising  from  its  ashes,  were  early  used  as 
types  of  Christ.  The  Star  (Rev  221B)  and  the  Sun 
(Mai  42)  were  also  used  ;  the  Rose  and  Lily  (Ca  21) 
were  very  favourite  subjects  of  decorative  art  after 
the  13th  cent.,  but  they  came  to  be  used  rather  as 
emblems  of  Christ’s  Mother  than  of  our  Lord  Him¬ 
self,  and  often  as  badges  of  the  royal  houses  in 
England  ami  France  :  the  Pomegranate,  split  open, 
originally  a  type  of  Divine  grace,  became  similarly 
common  as  a  Tudor  badge.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice,  symbols  of  the  Passion  were  much  in 
vogue,  in  addition  to  the  Vine  and  Corn,  the 
Chalice  and  the  Host.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
Pelican,  the  great  prevalence  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and 
the  Crucifix,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  Instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Passion,  in  addition  to  the  almost 
infinite  varieties  of  the  Cross.  The  Instruments  of 
the  Passion,  so  common  still  in  decorative  art,  are 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Nails,  the  Coat  and 
Dice,  the  Scourges,  Pillar,  Ladder  and  Sponge, 
the  Five  Wounds,  Hammer,  Pincers  ;  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  the  Sword  and  Staff,  Lantern, 
Thirty  Pieces  and  Cock,  the  Pierced  Heart,  and 
the  Vernicle  or  Napkin  of  Veronica,  and  the  Super¬ 
scription  INRI.  The  Passion-flower,  a  popular 
emblem  at  the  present  day,  was  introduced  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  from  Mexico,  as  containing 
symbols  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Five  Wounds, 
the  Three  Nails,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

3.  Sacred  Monograms.— The  Alpha  and  Omega 
naturally  appear  early  (though  not  in  monogram- 
matic  or  interwoven  form)  because  of  Rev  Is;  the 
first  instance  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla,  2nd 
cent. — ‘  Modestina  All,’  which  means  ‘Modestina 
live  in  Christ.’  Some  of  the  sacred  monograms  are 
really  contractions  ;  for  instance,  the  familiar  I II C 
and  XPC  are  the  first  two  and  the  last  letters  of 
IHCOTC  and  XPICTOC,  just  as  MR  stands  for 
MARTYR,  or  DO  for  DOMINO  ;  contractions  of 
this  sort  were  extremely  common  in  sepulchral  in¬ 
scriptions  (e.g.  ‘  Lucretia  pax  tecum  in  DO  ’),  but 
there  was  no  fixed  method  ;  the  abbreviations  IH 
and  XP  alone  are  sometimes  found,  and  also  the 
initials  IX,  which,  combined,  formed  the  earliest 

or  pre-Constantinian  monogram  X  (the  first  in¬ 
stance  being  in  a  3rd  cent,  fresco  in  the  Catacomb 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus).  None  of  these, 
however,  are  found  by  themselves,  but  only  as 
abbreviations  in  the  course  of  an  inscription.  The 

Constantinian  monogram  X  (for  XP)  is  the  first  to 

stand  alone,  though  it  does  also  occur  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  (e.g.  ‘  Roges  pro  nobis  quia  scimus  te  in 

’) ;  this  monogram  was  considered  a  form  of  the 

Cross  (see  below) ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Empire,  and  is  rarely  found  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410.  It 
is  often  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  and  often  has  the 
A  and  Cl  on  either  side  to  mark  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord ;  in  a  4th  cent,  lead  coffin  from  Saida  in 
Phoenicia,  the  letters  of  the  old  symbol  IX0TC 
lie  between  the  arms  of  the  monogram.  Three 
main  variations  of  it  appear  in  which  the  Cross  is 

made  more  apparent  -£>  and  but  these 

are  later  and  less  common. 

The  contraction  IHC,  as  subsequently  Latinized  into  IHS,  is 
now  called  the  Sacred  Monogram  par  excellence ,  and  is  as 
popular  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  when  it  was  almost  the  only  symbol  of  the  kind  ;  this 
was  owing  mainly  to  its  being  misunderstood  as  the  initials  of 
‘Jesus  Hominum  Salvator’  (or  even  of  ‘In  Hoc  Signo’);  in 
medi®val  times  the  confusion  may  not  have  arisen,  in  spite  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  H  in  Gothic  character,  for  the  letter 
J  was  often  replaced  by  IH  or  HI,  and  *  Ihesus*  was  a  common 
way  of  spelling  the  holy  name.  Meanwhile  the  contraction  of 
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the  title  XPS  has  been  almost  forgotten  ;  its  use  in  such  an 
inscription  as  IHS  XPS  NIKA  would  seem  strange  to  our  eyes ; 
but  IHS  XPS  occur  on  a  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Codex  Egberti 
(c.  1000),  and  are  not  unknown  in  late  mediaeval  art,  e.g.  both 
are  found  among  the  tiles  of  Malvern  Abbey. 

The  initials  of  the  Superscription  INRI  (‘Iesus 
Nazarenus  Rex  Judteorum  ’),  which  now  rank  next 
to  the  IHS  in  popular  estimation,  do  not  seem  to 
have  appeared  till  the  13th  cent.,  after  which  they 
became  the  favourite  abbreviation  of  painters  (cf. 
below  under  ‘  Crucifixion  ’). 

4.  The  symbol  of  the  Cross  eventually  sup¬ 
planted  altogether  that  of  the  Fish.  But  in  early 
Christian  art  representations  of  it  are  very  rare, 
and  at  first  only  given  in  a  disguised  form,  al¬ 
though  the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  already  so  greatly 
reverenced  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  as  to 
be  used  by  Christians  before  almost  every  act  of 
daily  life, — dressing,  eating,  bathing,  going  to  bed, 
etc., — ‘qusecumque  nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem 
crucis  signaculo  terimus,’  etc.  (Tert.  de  Coron. 
Mil.  iii. ).  This  great  reserve  was  due  partly  to  the 
natural  shrinking  from  the  portrayal  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  was  still  in  use  for  the  most  degraded 
form  of  execution,  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  all 
Christian  symbolism  was  necessarily  of  a  hidden 
nature  in  the  ages  previous  to  the  Peace  of  the 
Church.  Thus  the  first  representations  of  the  Cross 
are  very  indirect ;  the  cross-marks  on  the  round 
Eucharistic  loaves,  which  are  found  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent,  (on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Priscilla),  merely  represent  the  folding  up  of  the 
corners  of  the  bread  to  make  it  round.  The  Anchor 
(a  symbol  which  is  rare  after  the  3rd  cent.)  often 
has  a  crossbar  so  marked  as  to  be  clearly  sym¬ 
bolic  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  according  to  Marucchi,  a 
hidden  form  of  the  Cross,  a  symbolized  hope  in 
the  Cross. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  Cross  by  itself 

— the  swastica  or  ‘  fylfot  ’  Ft!  — which  is  found  in 

the  Catacombs  in  the  3rd  cent.,  and  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  earliest  Christian  textiles — was  a 
form  so  ‘  dissimulated  ’  as  to  pass  unnoticed  among 
pagans  who  were  accustomed  to  its  use  as  a  con¬ 
ventional  ornament.  Only  one  undisguised  Cross 
occurs  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  ages  of  sepul¬ 
ture  (i.e.  before  the  Sack  of  Rome  in  410),  and 
this  is  the  so-called  Greek  or  equilateral  Cross  -|-, 
which  has  no  special  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Church ;  a  small  4th  cent,  example  of  this  Cross 
has  been  found  in  the  nameless  hypogeum  near  St. 
Callistus.  There^is  a  Cross,  still  dissimulated,  in 
a  4th  cent,  fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus,  a 
green  tree  with  two  branches,  under  which  are  two 
doves ;  for  the  rest,  in  the  Catacombs  the  earliest 
‘true  and  proper  Cross,’  as  Wilpert  calls  it,  the 
earliest,  that  is,  which  is  not  a  bare  symbol,  is  in 
the  Catacomb  of  Ponziano — a  gemmed  Latin  Cross 
of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.;  another  similar  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  same  place  is  attributed  to  the  6th  or 
7th.  In  a  late  4th  cent,  mosaic  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pudenziana,  Rome,  is  one  of  the  few  undis¬ 
guised  Crosses  that  have  been  discovered  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  5th  cent.  ;  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  half  dome  of  the  apse,  and  is  of  the 
so-called  Latin  shape  ( crux  immissa),  and  gemmed  ; 
but  the  use  of  the  Latin  Cross  did  not  become 
common  till  the  6th  century. 

The  cru x  commissa,  or  Tau  Cross,  appears  earlier ; 
for,  though  a  more  exact  representation  of  the 
actual  instrument  of  death,  it  would  pass  unnoticed 
as  the  letter  T-  Of  this  form  Tertullian  says  (ado. 
Marc.  iii.  22),  ‘Ipsa  est  enim  littera Graecorum  Tau, 
nostra  autem  T,  species  crucis.  ’  The  Cross  was  prob¬ 
ably  recognized  as  hidden  in  the  pre-Constantinian 

form  of  the  Monogram  ;  and  though  it  is  still 
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disguised  in  the  ‘  Constantinian  Monogram,’  yet 
this  symbol  *  was  considered  as  a  Cross  in  the 

4th  cent.,  and  it  must  have  been  the  ‘  Cross’  which 
Constantine  saw  in  the  sky,  since  the  Cross  is 
always  represented  by  this  Monogram  in  contem¬ 
porary  art.  In  the  later  varieties  of  the  Mono¬ 
gram,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Cross  was  more  plainly 

introduced,  e.g. 

Later,ages  increased  the  number  of  forms  till  there  were  about 
fifty,  not  counting  subdivisions,  which  are  duly  named  by  the 
mediaeval  heralds,  e.g.  the  Cross  Potent,  Fleurie,  Fleurett^e, 
Patonce,  Moline,  Botonnee,  Pomm6e,  Urd6e,  Fourchee,  Pater¬ 
noster,  Triparted,  Crescented,  Interlaced,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
the  familiar  Maltese  Cross  worn  by  the  Knights  Templars  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Cross  of  St.  James  borne  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  Iago,  the  Saltire  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  etc. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  use  of  small  Crosses  carried  about 
the  person  dates  from  the  5th  cent.,  when  also  processional 
Crosses  came  into  use  (e.g.  a  Cross  is  carried,  and  candles,  in  a 
5th  cent,  ivory,  at  Tr&ves) ;  it  was  not  till  later  that  the  pro¬ 
cessional  Cross  came  to  be  taken  from  its  staff  and  placed  on 
the  altar  during  service  time  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  an  altar-Cross 
continued  to  be  far  from  universal  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

5.  The  Crucifix,  which  became  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  mediaeval  churches,  is  naturally  of  still 
later  date  than  the  Cross,  for  the  motives  which 
caused  the  early  Church  to  shrink  from  an  open 
representation  of  the  latter  would  apply  still  more 
to  the  realism  of  the  Crucifix.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  blithe  spirit  of  Christian  art  in  the  first  four 
centuries  was  certainly  against  the  portrayal  of 
scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow  ;  representations  of 
scenes  from  the  Passion  are  very  rare  (see  below), 
and  pictures  of  death  or  martyrdom  do  not  occur. 

That  the  death  upon  the  Cross  was  ‘  foolishness’  to  pagans  as 
well  as  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  (1  Co  l18-  23),  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  which  was 
scratched  on  the  wall  of  the  pages’  quarter  at  the  Palatine  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  was  discovered  in  1856  ;  the 
figure  on  the  Cross  has  an  ass’s  head,  and  by  it  stands  a  wor- 
shipperwith  the  scrawled  inscription  AAEHAMEN02  2EBETE 
©EON  (‘  Alexamenos  adores  his  god’).  This  caricature  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  picture  of  a  crucifixion  that  has  been 
found  within  the  first  four  centuries. 

The  earliest  Christian  example  of  any  kind  is  on 
a  panel  of  the  5th  cent,  doors  of  St.  Sabina  at 
Rome,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Constantine 
had  abolished  the  penalty  of  crucifixion.  The  next 
is  in  a  5th  cent,  ivory  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  third  is  in  a  Syrian  MS  of  the  year  586,  and 
is  the  earliest  dated  example.  But  all  these  three 
belong  to  the  category  of  ‘  Scenes  from  the  Gospels.’ 
The  earliest  actual  Crucifix  that  is  extant  is  a  small 
amulet  at  Monza,  which  was  given  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Adaluwald  the  son  of  Queen  Theo- 
dolind,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  end  of  the  6th 
century.  Early  Christian  literature  (the  reliability 
of  which  is  illustrated  by  every  fresh  discovery  in 
the  realm  of  archaeology)  is  markedly  silent  on 
the  subject,  the  first  mention  of  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  being  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
At  the  close  of  that  century  Gregory  of  Tours  sup¬ 
plies  the  earliest  mention  of  an  actual  Crucifix, 
when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  one  in  a  church 
at  Narbonne,  and  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  rebuke  this  representation  because  of  its  naked¬ 
ness.  About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  the 
use  of  Crucifixes  became  very  general,  and  they 
gradually  ceased  to  be  of  the  ideal  type  ;  but  as 
this  development  belongs  rather  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Christ  in  ‘  Scenes  from  the  Gospels,’  the 
details  are  given  below  under  that  head. 

ii.  Types. — 1.  Pagan.  —  Early  Christian  art  is 
classical  not  only  in  its  reserve  about  the  Cross, 
not  only  in  its  use  of  the  ordinary  classical  decora¬ 
tive  subjects,  but  also  in  its  use  of  certain  pagan 
myths  as  symbolizing  aspects  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  moral  value  of 
the  better  elements  of  mythology  should  have 
been  thus  recognized  at  the  very  tombs  of  martyrs 
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who  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  paganism.  The 
ligure  of  Orphans  was  familiar  as  a  funereal  symbol 
among  the  ancients  because  of  his  fabled  rescue  of 
Eurydiee  from  Hades :  in  the  Catacombs  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians  as  a  symbol  of  the 
attractive  power  of  the  Master.  There  are  five 
instances  of  Orpheus  with  his  lyre  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  the  earliest  being  of  the  2nd  century. 

Sometimes  Orpheus  is  represented  in  his  conventional  Phry¬ 
gian  costume  playing  upon  the  lyre,  while  various  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles  listen  to  him  ;  sometimes  it  is  sheep  that 
gather  round,  for  Orpheus  was  a  shepherd,  and  thus  his  story 
was  interwoven  with  the  Good  Shepherd  theme;  sometimes 
the  figure  of  Orpheus  is  even  painted  in  the  centre  of  a  vault — 
in  the  place  usually  reserved  for  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  story  of  Psyche,  was  similarly  used,  typify¬ 
ing  here  the  love  of  God  for  the  soul.  Ulysses  and 
the  Sirens  occurs  several  times  on  Christian  sar¬ 
cophagi,  and  Hercules  feeding  the  dragon  with 
poppy-seed  is  also  found.  The  jteacock  and  the 
phoenix,  symbols  of  immortality,  and  thus  of  Christ 
triumphing  over  death,  as  well  as  the  dolphin, 
carrier  of  souls  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  were 
other  pagan  types  that  continued  in  use  among 
the  Christians.  In  this  connexion  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  so- 

called  Nile  key  which  was  used  in  textiles  by 

the  Christians  in  Egypt  for  several  centuries  after 
the  conversion  of  that  country. 

2.  OT  types. — OT  subjects  are  common  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  in  some  the  principal  ligure  is 
identified  with  Christ.  This  is  the  case  with 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  where  Moses  becomes  the 
type  of  Christ  and  the  water  a  type  of  Baptism, 
the  point  being  sometimes  emphasized  by  the  con¬ 
junction  of  Christ  drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  water, 
or  in  the  sarcophagi  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  also  a  favourite  subject  as 
typical  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  story  of 
Jonah  was  the  most  popular  of  all  (there  are  57 
examples),  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection  which  had 
been  established  by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  1240).  In 
the  story  of  The  Three  Children  the  figure  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  sometimes  introduced.  Although 
such  OT  subjects  as  Adam  and  Eve  do  not  readily 
admit  of  the  same  typical  treatment,  yet  in 
some  4th  cent,  sarcophagi  Christ  is  introduced  as 
the  Logos  standing  between  them.  Representa¬ 
tions  of  Noah  appear  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  1st 
cent.,  but  the  ark  is  a  symbol  both  of  deliverance 
and  of  Baptism  (1  P  321),  so  that  Noah  represents 
the  saved  rather  than  the  Saviour.  From  the  4th 
cent.,  when  mosaics  came  into  use,  OT  subjects 
were  largely  employed  in  the  great  apsidal  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  succeeding  centuries ;  but  all  that 
need  here  be  mentioned  are  the  6th  cent,  mosaic 
of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  where  Abel  with  a  lamb 
and  Melchizedek  with  a  loaf  stand  as  types  of 
Christ  on  either  side  of  the  Christian  altar, — which 
is  draped  and  has  on  it  a  two-handled  chalice  and 
two  loaves, — and  the  7th  cent,  mosaic  at  St.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  where  Abel,  Melchizedek,  and 
Abraham  leading  Isaac  stand  round  a  similar 
altar. 

3.  NT  types. — The  earliest  manner  of  represent¬ 
ing  our  Lord  as  a  solitary  figure  was  under  the 
type  which  He  Himself  had  given — that  of  the 
Clood  Shepherd.  In  its  reserve,  its  tenderness,  its 
gracious  beauty,  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
wafe  characteristic  of  tne  first  Christian  art,  and 
its  subsequent  disappearance  was  also  character¬ 
istic  of  much. 

This  figure,  which  appears  first  in  the  Catacomb  of  Lucina  in 
the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  became  thereafter  exceed¬ 
ingly  common,  was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  at  portraiture.  The 
Shepherd  is  always  a  typical  shepherd  of  the  Campagna,  a 


*  See  art.  ‘  Cross  ’  by  Count  Goblet  d’Alviella  in  Hastings’ 
forthcoming  Diet,  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 


beardless  youth,  bareheaded,  clad  in  the  tunic  of  the  peasant ; 
the  tunic  is  generally  sleeveless,  with  sometimes  a  small  cape 
over  the  shoulders,  while  leggings  complete  the  realism  of  the 
attire.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  Good  Shepherd  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Catacombs:  —  (a)  21  represent  him  feeding  his 
flock  (in  one  case  he  protects  it  against  a  pig  and  an  ass) ;  these 
belong  to  the  3rd  and  4th  cents.  ;  ( b )  88  pictures  represent  him 
carrying  a  sheep  (very  rarely  a  kid  —  there  is  probably  no 
foundation  for  the  beautiful  idea  in  M.  Arnold’s  famous  son¬ 
net)  ;  in  these  the  sheep,  according  to  Wilpert,  represents  the 
soul  of  the  departed  person.  Class  b  begins  very  early,  3  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  occurring  in  the  Catacomb  of 
St.  Domitilla.  In  spite  of  the  realism  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
pictures,  there  is  a  certain  hieratic  grace  and  dignity  about  the 
figure  that  marks  it  at  once  as  a  Christian  subject,  though  the 
figure  of  a  shepherd  was  common  enough  in  pagan  art  (e.g.  the 
Hermes  Kriophoros  bearing  a  ram,  or  the  Apollo  Nomios)  to 
make  it  both  a  safe  and  an  accessible  model  for  Christians. 
The  theme  is  varied  in  many  ways  :  occasionally  the  Good 
Shepherd  carries  a  kid,  sometimes  other  sheep  or  goats  stand 
near  him  ;  in  a  fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Four  Seasons  ;  sometimes  he  sits  and  plays  upon 
a  syrinx  ;  sometimes  he  carries  a  crook,  and  sometimes  a  milk- 
pail,  a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  life, — indeed,  the  sheep  and  the  milk- 
pail  are  occasionally  represented  by  themselves,  e.g.  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Lucina  two  sheep  stand  by  an  altar  on  which  lie 
a  milk-pail  and  a  crook.  Tertullian  (c.  200)  mentions  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  chalices  as  a  common  custom  (de 
Pudic.  vii.).  Statues  were  probably  not  introduced  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  but  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  ;  and  the  most  lovely  example  of  all  is  the 
statue  of  the  3rd  cent,  which  was  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callistus,  and  now  stands  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Pictures  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  have  become  popular  again  in  our  own 
time,  but  they  are  attempts  at  portraiture  and  very  far  from 
the  idealistic  type — it  may  almost  be  called  a  symbol — of  the 
early  ages,  which  represents  a  shepherd  as  Christ,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  portray  Christ  as  a  shepherd. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which 
had  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Church,  disappeared  rapidly  after  the  4th 
cent.,  and  was  replaced  by  another  NT  type,  very 
different  in  its  meaning,  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  mystic 
Lamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  Apparently  it  was  not  possible  for  men’s 
minds  to  keep  in  view  the  two  ideas  at  once  of 
Christ  the  Shepherd  and  Christ  the  Lamb,  though 
this  is  attempted  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla 
(2nd  cent.),  where  the  Lamb  bears  the  crook  and 
milk-pail  of  the  pastor.  The  earliest  known  in¬ 
stance  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the 
Lamb  is  on  the  spandrels  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus,who  died  in  350 :  Christ  is  represented 
among  the  Three  Children,  striking  water  from 
the  Rock,  raising  Lazarus,  multiplying  the  Loaves, 
baptized  by  John,  while  another  spandrel  repre¬ 
sents  the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  and  in  each  case  all 
the  characters  (with  the  exception  of  Lazarus)  are 
represented  as  lambs.  In  the  Catacomb  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Marcellinus  there  is  a  fresco  (c.  400)  of 
the  Lamb,  haloed  but  with  no  Cross,  standing  on 
a  hillock  from  which  four  streams  issue.  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  scenes  were  the  favourite  subject  of  the 
great  apsidal  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th  cents., 
and  naturally  the  ‘Lamb,  standing  as  though 
it  had  been  slain,’  became  more  and  more  the 
favourite  type  of  Christ.  Often  the  Lamb 
was  accompanied  by  twelve  other  lambs  issuing 
from  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  to  represent  the 
Apostles,  as  in  the  apse  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus 
at  Rome,  A.D.  530. 

There  is  something  significant  in  this  identification  of  the 
Lord  with  humanity,  paralleled  as  it  is  by  the  earlier  tendency 
to  represent  under  the  Fish  symbol  not  only  Christ  Himself,  but 
also  the  Christian  convert.  Established  as  the  type  was  before 
the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  it  was  not  till  the  5th  that  the  Lamb 
was  pictured  with  the  nimbus  and  the  cross.  By  692  this 
method  of  representing  Christ  had  so  superseded  all  others, 
that  the  Council  in  Trullo  (Quinisext)  decreed  ‘  that  henceforth 
Christ  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  a  Man  and  not 
of  a  Lamb,’  in  order  that  ‘  we  may  be  led  to  remember  Christ’s 
conversation  in  the  flesh,  and  His  passion,  and  saving  death, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  wrought  for  the  world.’  None 
the  less,  although  the  positive  object  of  the  decree  was  at¬ 
tained,  the  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  was  one  of  the 
most  common  symbols  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  sculpture,  in 
glass,  in  metal  work  and  embroidery,  and  sometimes  in  paint¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  culminating  example  of  the  Van  Eycks’  great 
picture  at  Ghent  (c.  1430),  where  the  Lamb  stands  wounded 
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upon  an  altar,  the  blood  flowing  into  a  chalice,  surrounded  by 
a  great  company  of  angels  and  saints.  Thus,  this  type  has 
proved  a  most  enduring  one,  in  spite  of  the  growing  use  of 
actual  representations  of  our  Lord  after  the  Quinisext  Council. 

iii.  Portraits  of  Christ.— 1.  Scenes  from  the 
Gospels. — The  earliest  pictures  of  Christ  are  not 
attempts  at  portraiture,  but  represent  His  figure 
only  as  occurring  in  scenes  from  the  Gospels  :  the 
figure  is  needed  to  explain  the  subject,  but  it  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  of  varying  type,  and,  as  in  all 
early  Christian  art,  without  attributes  ;  the  char¬ 
acter  is  determined  only  by  its  position  and  by  the 
fact  that  Christ,  like  the  Apostles  and  generally 
other  Scripture  characters,  is  always  represented 
as  wearing  the  pallium  of  the  philosopher  (not  the 
toga),  a  convention  which  has  survived  down  to 
our  own  time,  though  realists  like  Tissot  have 
begun  its  destruction.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church  that  the  head  of  Christ  was 
distinguished  by  a  nimbus  :  this  custom  began  in 
the  Catacombs  c.  340,  and  the  nimbus  was  reserved 
for  the  figure  of  Christ  till  the  end  of  the  5th  cent., 
when  it  was  given  to  the  Saints  as  well,  and  the 
nimbus  of  Christ  began  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
cross  within  the  circle.  Among  the  earliest  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  figure  of  Christ  appears  are 
those  which  represent  Him  in  the  same  guise  as 
that  which  was  so  common  in  later  ages,  viz.  as 
an  infant  in  His  Mother’s  arms  ;  but  it  was  for 
a  different  reason,  since  the  Mother  and  Child  are 
but  parts  of  a  complete  scene,  such  as  that  of  the 
Visit  of  the  Magi. 

The  earliest  of  all  is  in  the  Capella  Greca  in  the  Catacomb  of 
St.  Priscilla,  and  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent., 
where  three  Magi  approach  the  Mother  and  Child  with  their 
offerings  :  this  subject  was  a  very  common  one,  fifteen  instances 
being  mentioned  by  Wilpert  in  the  Catacombs,  and  it  continued 
so  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  sculpture  and  mosaic.  In  the  Cata¬ 
comb  of  St.  Priscilla  there  is  another  fresco  (of  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  cent.),  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  sitting,  while  a 
figure  (the  prophet  Isaiah)  points  to  a  star.  The  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  this  well-known  fresco  is  very  beautiful, 
recalling  in  stateliness  and  grace  as  well  as  in  design  Raphael’s 
treatment  of  the  subject  :  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the 
hieratic  stiffness  of  the  intervening  Byzantine  and  Gothic 
types.  The  figure  of  the  Child  is  naked  in'  this  instance,  though 
in  some  it  is  draped  ;  but  in  all,  the  treatment  is  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Renaissance.  A  fine  3rd 
cent,  fresco  in  the  same  catacomb  has  the  figure  of  a  female 
orans  (representing  a  consecrated  virgin)  in  the  midst,  while  a 
hishop  on  one  side  site  in  his  cathedra,  accompanied  by  his 
deacon,  and  in  the  act  of  dedicating  a  virgin  ;  he  points  to  the 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  which  is  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Child  Christ  in  her  lap.  There  is  also 
one  instance  of  the  Child  lying  alone  in  a  manger  (now  much 
decayed)given  by  de  Rossi.  To  carry  the  subject  a  step  further, 
the  important  6th  cent,  mosaics  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuove  at 
Ravenna  must  be  mentioned:  along  one  wall  of  the  nave  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  male  martyrs  approaches  Christ  enthroned  between 
angels,  and  along  the  other  a  procession  of  female  martyrs 
approach  the  Virgin  and  Child  similarly  enthroned  between 
angels ;  the  Virgin  has  a  plain  nimbus  and  that  of  the  Child 
contains  the  cross,  while  both  figures  are  of  the  lofty  hieratic 
type  that  endured  for  so  many  subsequent  centuries  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  (while  the  figure  of  the  enthroned  Christ  on 
the  other  wall  is  approached  directly)  the  procession  of  female 
martyrs  is  led  by  the  Magi,  and  thus  the  common  tradition  is 
still  preserved  by  which  the  Mother  and  Child  appear  as  part 
of  this  Gospel  scene.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  transitional  in¬ 
stance,  leading  on  to  the  later  manner  of  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  which  has  been  the  chief  theme  of  Christian 
art  since  that  age,  and  the  occasion  of  so  many  masterpieces, 
from  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Filippino  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Della  Robbia, 
and  the  great  companj'  of  Christian  sculptors,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Murillo,  and  countless  others  down  to  our  own  time. 

In  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent,  frescoes  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs  the  adult  figure  of  Christ  appears  in  many 
pictures  of  Gospel  events  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pretestato  a 
scene  from  the  Passion  which  is  almost  as  early  as 
the  lirst  Virgin  and  Child, — viz.  of  the  first  haif  of 
the  2nd  cent., — and  yet  occurs  once  only:  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns  is  the  subject  represented, 
and  other  scenes  from  the  Passion  may  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  now  vacant  spaces  which  form  part  of 
the  scheme ;  yet  no  other  picture  of  any  Holy 


Week  event  occurs  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  also  that  the  subject  most  referred  to  by 
indirect  type — the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord — is 
never  once  illustrated  until  the  4th  cent.  ;  while 
the  figure  of  Christ  raising  Lazarus  appears  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  occurs 
in  no  less  than  53  extant  examples.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Catacombs 
were  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  the  ordinary 
churches  or  hiding-places  of  the  Christians,  but  were 
designed  and  used  for  burials  and  services  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  departed,  and  their  art  is  entirely 
confined  to  subjects  within  this  purpose.  Thus, 
the  Gospel  events  are  all  chosen  with  reference  to 
two  themes — the  deliverance  and  blessedness  of 
the  departed,  and  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
Holy  Communion,  which  were  closely  bound  up 
with  the  thought  of  the  faithful  departed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  reference  to  baptism  in  1  Co  152w, 
and  by  the  many  chapels  for  and  pictures  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Catacombs.  Thus,  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  scenes  of  Healing,  the  Conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  Living  Water  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (as  well  as  the  pictures  in  which  our  Lord 
does  not  appear,  such  as  Jonah  and  Daniel),  all 
refer  to  deliverance  from  the  powers  of  death  ; 
while  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  and  the  Miracle  at  Cana, 
are  chosen  for  their  reference  to  the  Sacraments. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  convention  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  subjects — e.g.  Lazarus  is  represented 
as  a  mummy  erect  in  a  classical  doorway,  while 
Christ — youthful  and  beardless — touches  him  with 
a  rod.  The  same  scenes  are  carried  on  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  sarcophagi — Lazarus,  the  Mir¬ 
acles  of  Healing,  of  the  Loaves,  of  Cana,  the 
Epiphany,  as  well  as  the  Good  Shepherd ;  while 
in  the  4th  cent,  sarcophagi  are  found  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  and  Christ  before  Pilate ;  the 
limited  funereal  cycle  of  subjects  is  widened  out, 
and  in  the  5th  cent,  ivories  and  the  carved  doors 
of  St.  Sabina  there  are  added  Christ  Preaching, 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Betrayal,  Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,  Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension. 

But  the  number  of  events  illustrated  did  not 
increase  rapidly  ;  even  in  modern  times  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  limited,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Tissot’s  illustrated  Life  of  our  Lord. 
The  following  list  of  the  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Christ  which  are  illustrated  in  ancient  and  medi¬ 
eval  art  is  given  by  Detzel ;  tliose  which  occur  in 
the  Catacombs  we  have  italicized  : — 

Nativity ,  Virgin  and  Child,  Circumcision,  Presentation,  Visit 
of  Magi  and  Shepherds,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Christ  among  the 
Doctors  ; — Baptism,  Temptation,  Miracle  at  Cana,  Samaritan 
Woman,  Healing  of  the  Palsied,  of  the  Woman  with  the  Issue, 
of  the  Blind,  of  the  Man  with  Dropsy,  Lepers,  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  of  the  Man  at  Nain,  of  J aims’  Daughter,  Feeding  of 
the  Multitude,  Casting  out  Devils,  Stilling  of  the  Storm,  the 
Transfiguration  ; — Entry  into  Jerusalem,  [Jesus  taking  leave  of 
His  Mother,  by  Diirer],  Washing  the  Disciples’  Feet,  Last 
Supper,  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Betrayal,  Trial,  Scourging, 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  Carrying  the  Cross,  Crucifixion,  De¬ 
scent  from  Cross  [‘  Pi  eta  ’  pictures],  Burial,  [Idealizations  of  the 
Passion  or  ‘  Misericordienbilder,’  as,  e.g.,  in  the  legend  of  the 
Mass  of  St.  Gregory],  Christ  in  Hades';  Resurrection,  and  the 
subsequent  events — Christ  greeting  the  Women,  ‘Noli  me  tan- 
gere  ’ — Journey  to  Emmaus,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles, 
Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  Draught  of  Fishes  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
Ascension,  {Last  Judgment], 

The  set  of  fourteen  pictures  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  called  the  ‘  Stations  of  the 
Cross,’  some  of  which  are  legendary,  are  of  post- 
Reformation  origin.  One  scene  from  the  Gospels, 
the  Crucifixion,  must  be  taken  separately. 

The  Crucifixion  as  a  scene  from  the  Gospels  (not 
in  isolation)  first  appears  in  the  5th  cent,  on  the 
wooden  doors  of  St.  Sabina  at  Rome.  In  this 
earliest  example  the  primitive  feeling  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  actual  cross  appears  ;  Christ 
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and  the  two  thieves  stand,  almost  completely 
naked,  with  the  elbows  near  the  body  and  the 
hands  stretched  out  and  nailed  to  little  blocks  of 
wood  ;  the  Christ  is  bearded  and  with  long  hair, 
and  his  eyes  are  open  ;  the  sculptor'  has  filled  up 
the  background  with  a  suggestion  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. — The  second  example  is  also  of  the  5th 
century.  It  occurs  on  an  ivory  box  in  the  British 
Museum  :  the  cross  is  shown,  and  the  Christ  is 
nailed  to  it  with  arms  stretched  out  horizontally  ; 
His  face  is  youthful  and  beardless,  His  eyes  open, 
and  His  body  naked  but  for  the  loin-cloth  ;  on  one 
side  stands  a  reviling  Jew,  on  the  other  Mary  and 
John,  while  near  them  Judas  hangs  from  a  tree  : 
in  this  sculpture  the  title  appears  REX  IVD.  It 
is  on  another  panel  of  the  same  box  that  the 
earliest  representation  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross 
appears. — The  third  Crucifixion  is  a  miniature  in 
a  Syrian  book  of  the  Gospels,  now  at  Florence,  by 
Rabulas,  a  monk  of  Mesopotamia,  and  is  dated 
586 :  the  Christ  is  bearded,  and  wears  a  long 
tunic ;  as  in  the  former  example,  the  feet  are 
separate  and  the  arms  horizontal ;  the  two  thieves, 
St.  John  and  the  women,  and  the  two  soldiers  with 
the  spear  and  sponge,  are  included  in  the  picture. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Crucifix 
may  be  thus  summarized.  Appearing  first  as  a 
scene  of  Gospel  history  in  the  5th  cent.,  it  con¬ 
tinued  infrequent  for  another  century,  after 
which,  in  the  6th  cent.,  the  Crucifix  in  isolation 
begins  also  to  appear.  During  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  centuries  it  has  the  following  characteristics  : 
the  Christ  wears  either  a  loin-cloth  or  a  long  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  there  are  nails  in  the 
hands  and  generally  in  the  feet  also,  the  feet  are 
always  separate,  either  with  or  without  the  block 
or  ‘  suppedaneum,’  the  Christ  is  always  living,  He 
wears  neither  the  royal  crown  nor  the  <*rown  of 
thorns,  the  title,  wrhen  there  is  one,  consists  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  letters  IC  XC,  the  cross  is  either  com- 
missa  (T)  or  immissa  (t);  certain  adjuncts  also 
appear,  the  sun  and  moon  generally,  the  thieves 
often,  Mary  and  John  generally,  the  two  soldiers 
sometimes,  sometimes  also  the  soldiers  dicing,  and 
sometimes  Adam  and  Eve. 

About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Crucifix  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  early  or  Ideal  type,  a  second  type, 
the  Realistic,  began  to  appear.  The  Ideal  type 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.  (e.g.  in  the 
Codex  Egberti  at  Treves,  c.  1000,  where  the  Christ 
is  represented  with  a  youthful,  almost  girlish  face, 
and  living,  though  without  the  royal  crown,  which 
is  often  added  at  this  period  to  emphasize  the 
triumphant  aspect  of  the  Crucifixion).  The  Real¬ 
istic  type,  in  which  the  Christ  is  represented 
dying,  as  in  modern  crucifixes,  had  become  in  the 
11th  cent,  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  figures  in  the  disputes  which  ended 
in  the  great  schism  of  1054  :  Cardinal  Humbert 
accused  the  Greeks  of  putting  a  dying  Christ  upon 
their  crosses,  and  thus  setting  up  a  kind  of  Anti¬ 
christ  ;  the  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius  retorted, 
in  the  discussion  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
Western  custom  was  against  nature,  while  the 
East  was  according  to  nature.  None  the  less, 
the  Eastern  type  had  already  found  its  way  into 
Italy  itself  through  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
craftsmen  who  w'orked  there,  and  it  spread  steadily 
throughout  the  West,  till  by  the  13th  cent,  it  was 
the  dominant  type  all  over  Christendom.  There 
w'as  sometimes  in  the  transitional  period  a  ming¬ 
ling  of  the  types,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Crucifix  over  the 
gate  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Gmiind,  where  the 
figure  is  youthful,  with  open  eyes  and  in  a  tranquil 
posture,  without  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  the 
Mounds  and  blood  are  shown,  and  the  arms  are 
bent  and  the  head  drooping.  The  complete  Real¬ 
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istic  type  is  well  illustrated  in  the  altar-cross  at 
the  Klosternenburg,  Vienna,  A.D.  1181,  where  the 
body  is  collapsed,  the  knees  bent,  the  arms  wrung, 
and  the  head  sunk.  In  the  13th  cent,  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  appears,  and  the  feet  are  laid  one  over 
the  other,  so  that  the  figure  is  held  by  three  nails 
instead  of  four.  The  Realistic  tendency  of  the 
Middle  Ages  entirely  ousted  the  earlier  trium¬ 
phant  type,  and  in  the  14th  cent,  only  the  dead 
Christ  is  found  upon  the  Cross  in  art.  The  revival 
of  painting  at  this  period  led  to  a  further  increase 
of  Realism,  and  the  artists  who  pioneered  the 
Renaissance  delighted  in  the  display  of  their  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge  :  none  the  less  there  is  much 
majesty  of  quiet  reserve  in  such  Crucifixions  as 
those  of  Angelico  in  the  15th  or  that  of  Luini  at 
Lugano  in  the  16th  century.  Among  the  famous 
examples  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Giotto  (at 
Padua),  Mantegna,  Perugino  (at  Florence),  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina,  Martin  Schongauer,  Hans  Mem- 
ling,  Raphael,  Tintoret,  Veronese,  Rubens,  and 
Vandyke, — the  later  being  the  more  painful.  The 
great  Crucifixion  by  Velasquez,  in  the  17th  cent, 
at  Madrid,  illustrates  the  furthest  point  which  was 
reached.  Westcott  truly  says  that  it  ‘presents 
the  thought  of  hopeless  defeat.  No  early  Chris¬ 
tian  would  have  dared  to  look  upon  it.’  The  same 
type — a  tortured  figure  hanging  low  from  the 
hands — continued  in  the  Crucifixes  of  the  18th 
cent.,  though  the  mediaeval  type  was  revived  in 
the  19th,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  revert  to  the  earliest  Ideal  type  which 
showed  Christ  ‘reigning  from  the  tree.’  There 
can  be  little  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
mediaeval  Crucifix  did  tend  to  over  emphasize  one 
aspect  of  our  Lord’s  life,  though  its  constant  use 
in  Lutheran  churches  forbids  us  to  connect  it 
specially  with  one  set  of  opinions.  There  would 
perhaps  have  been  less  feeling  on  the  subject 
among  English  people  if  the  Ideal  type  had  been 
used — the  benedictory  figure,  draped  and  crowned, 
which  embodies  the  idea  but  does  not  attempt  to 
represent  the  appearance  of  our  Lord’s  death. 

2.  Symbolical  Scenes. — As  we  have  seen,  the 
earliest  of  any  representations  of  Christ  is  under 
the  form  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  occurs  before 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  while  close  upon  this 
come  pictures  of  Him  in  His  Mother’s  arms,  and 
a  picture  of  His  Baptism  and  of  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century. 
Before  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  appear 
representations  of  Him  in  scenes  that  are  sym¬ 
bolical  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  the  earliest  of 
these  are  in  connexion  with  the  Sacraments,  while 
in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  the  pictures  of  Him 
surrounded  by  Saints  in  glory  begin  to  appear. 

(a)  Sacrament  Pictures.  —  In  addition  to  the 
Gospel  scenes  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude, 
the  Miracle  of  Cana,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in 
the  Catacombs,  there  are  Sacrament  pictures  that 
are  purely  symbolical. 

In  the  Sacrament  Chapels  of  St.  Callistus,  whose  decorations 
belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  cent.,  there  is  a  figure  of 
our  Lord,  beardless  and  wearing  the  pallium  as  usual,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  His  hands  in  the  gesture  of  consecration  over  a  tripod 
on  which  lie  loaves  and  the  mystic  fish,  while  an  orans,  typical 
figure  of  the  soul  of  the  person  buried  in  the  tomb,  stands  by. 
Among  other  pictures  in  the  same  place  is  one  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  the  Seven  Disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  the 
Resurrection ;  Christ  is  giving  them  bread  and  fish,  while 
further  along  in  the  same  picture  a  fisherman  is  represented 
drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  to  symbolize  union  with  Christ 
in  baptism,  and  further  still  is  Moses  striking  the  rock  :  thus 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  symbolized  together.  This  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  two  Sacraments  is  very  common,  and  often  it  is 
done  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  Catacombs  28  examples  in  all,  and  Moses 
Striking  the  Rock,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  68  examples. 
In  the  same  chamber  is  a  picture  of  the  baptism  of  a  catechu¬ 
men,  and  near  it  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  river,  out  of  which 
a  fisherman  is  drawing  a  fish.  In  other  places  the  idea  is  ab¬ 
breviated  into  a  mere  hieroglyph  of  loaves  or  loaves  and  fishes. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  very  popular 
form  of  Sacrament  picture,  which  had  reference, 
however,  to  the  sacrifice  and  not  to  Communion, 
viz.  the  ‘  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,’  referred  to  above, 
where  Christ  appears  upon  the  altar  with  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  llis  Passion,  wounded,  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  The  modern  Eucharistic  pictures  of 
our  Lord,  which  are  common  among  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  need  only  the  bare  mention  here. 

(b)  Pictures  of  Christ  in  Majesty. — There  are  no 
pictures  of  our  Lord  alone,  or  of  Him  as  the  central 
dominating  figure  of  a  formal  group,  till  the  3rd 
century.  Up  till  then — from  as  early  a  period  as 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent. — the  artists,  when  they 
wished  to  represent  Him  alone  (as  often  in  the 
centre  of  a  decorated  vault),  were  content  to  do  so 
under  the  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  there  appears  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Pretestato  the  earliest  picture  of 
Christ  as  a  solitary  figure  ;  He  sits  reading  the 
Law  ;  the  face  is  young  and  beardless,  and  the  hair 
is  so  ample  as  to  give  almost  a  feminine  aspect. 
In  the  same  century  pictures  occur  of  our  Lord 
sitting  in  judgment,  surrounded  by  saints,  as,  e.g. , 
in  the  Nunziatella  cemetery,  where  the  Christ, 
beardless  as  usual,  but  with  hair  falling  over  the 
forehead,  holds  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  and  in  the 
panels  round  the  vault  are  four  saints  alternating 
with  four  orantes.  There  are  seven  examples  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Christ  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  one  of  Him  with  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  also  nine  busts,  all  painted  in  the 
4th  cent.,  i.e.  the  Constantinian  era;  besides  one  of 
Christ  giving  crowns  to  saints,  which  is  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  There  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  enthroned  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassus  (f350) ;  and  the  same  subject  is 
often  beautifully  carved  on  the  ivories  of  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  centuries.  By  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  the  great  mosaic  pictures  of  Christ  in  glory 
begin,  the  earliest  being  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pudenziana  in  Rome,  c.  390.  These  became 
thenceforward  the  leading  feature  of  the  apsidal 
decoration  of  the  basilicas  in  the  5th  and  6  th 
centuries  ;  and  they  are  by  far  the  greatest  and 
the  most  imposing  of  the  early  pictures  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  represented  in  these  mosaics  as  en¬ 
throned  in  the  glory  of  the  Apocalypse,  among  the 
angels,  the  Apostles,  and  other  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  last  great  mosaic  of  our  Lord  occurs  over  the 
central  door  within  the  nave  of  St.  Sofia,  Con¬ 
stantinople  :  in  this  famous  picture  Christ  sits 
upon  a  throne,  while  an  emperor  prostrates  him¬ 
self  at  His  feet,  and  on  either  side  are  medallions 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Michael. 

Pictures  and  statues  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty  are 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  other  symboli¬ 
cal  representations  occur.  A  favourite  one  (which 
is  often  found  in  the  uppermost  light  of  stained 
glass  windows,  and  in  other  forms  of  art)  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  our  Lord,  which,  like 
the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,  is  characteristic  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  Christendom  at  that 
time.  There  should  be  mentioned  also,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  lowest  depths  of  materialism  in  re¬ 
ligious  art,  the  anthropomorphic  representations 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  appear  as  early  as  the 
9th  cent.  ;  in  some  the  Son  bears  a  cross,  while  the 
Father  is  distinguished  by  a  tiara,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  a  dove  over  His  head  ;  in  others  there 
are  two  human  figures  with  a  dove  between  them  ; 
in  others  the  Father  holds  a  Crucifix  upon  which 
a  dove  descends :  there  are  even  examples  of  a 
human  figure  with  three  faces. 

A  new  type  of  symbolical  Portrait — the  ‘Sacred  Heart’ — has 
been  popular  among  Roman  Catholics  since  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque  started  that  cuitus  in  1674.  As  a  symbol  by  itself  the 
Heart  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  16th  cent. — often  with 
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the  Crown  of  Thorns,  or  the  Nails,  and  the  monogram  IHS. 
In  the  Sacred  Heart  pictures  and  statues  which  appeared  after 
the  new  cuitus  had  been  started,  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  is,  by 
a  violent  symbolism,  disclosed  within  His  breast ;  it  is  marked 
with  a  wound,  surmounted  by  a  Cross,  and  often  surrounded 
by  flames  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

3.  Types  of  Portraiture. — In  the  first  five  cen¬ 
turies  three  distinct  types  appear  in  the  portraiture 
of  Christ.  They  are  thus  classified  by  Detzel : 

First  type. — A  youthful  beardless  figure  of  purely 
ideal  character,  such  as  is  found  in  the  usual 
classical  subjects,  thus  representing  the  perfect 
and  eternal  humanity  of  our  Lord.  Kraus  calcu¬ 
lates  that  there  are  104  examples  of  this  type  in 
the  Catacombs,  97  in  the  sarcophagi,  14  in  the 
mosaics,  45  in  gold  glasses,  50  in  other  arts,  and 
3  in  MSS.  Although  the  earliest  representations 
are  of  this  kind  (indeed  the  3rd  and  4th  cent, 
pictures  of  Christ  in  Majesty  are  as  purely  ideal 
as  are  the  1st  and  2nd  cent,  pictures  of  the  Good 
Shepherd),  there  are  instances  also  of  the  beardless 
Christ  in  the  mosaics  (e.g.  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
at  St.  Apollinare  Nuova,  and  the  Throned  Christ  at 
St.  Vitale,  both  of  the  6th  cent.),  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  as  late  as  the  13th  cent.,  e.g.  in 
the  golden  altar  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 
Christ  is  of  youthful  aspect  and  enthroned. 

Second  type. — Christ  is  represented  bearded,  in 
the  fulness  of  manly  strength  ;  thus  there  is  still 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  humanity,  immortal 
and  unmortified,  without  harshness  and  without 
sorrow.  Examples  occur  frequently  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  4th  to  6th  cents.,  as  at  St.  Pudenziana, 
St.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  St.  Apollinare  in 
Classe,|and  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  ;  and  also  in  the 
late  7th  or  8th  cent,  fresco  of  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Generosa. 

Third  type. — The  Byzantine  type,  which  appears 
thrice  in  the  Roman  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th 
cents,  (e.g.  at  St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure),  and  em¬ 
bodies  the  growing  monastic  asceticism  of  the 
time.  Christ  in  this  type  appears  older  and 
more  severe,  with  longer  hair  and  beard,  deep-set 
eyes  and  hard  features.  This  developed  into  the 
still  harder  and  stiller  ‘  debased  Byzantine  ’  type. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Modern  type,  in 
which  artists  innumerable  have  striven  to  embody 
their  highest  conceptions  of  human  perfection  and 
Divine  goodness.  After  the  long  sleep  of  pictorial 
art,  the  revival  of  sculpture  and  painting  gave  us 
such  statues  as  the  Beau  Dieu  of  Amiens,  and  all 
the  famous  pictures  of  such  artists  as  Orcagna,  Era 
Angelico,  Masaccio,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Luini,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Diirer,  Guido, 
Murillo,  Rubens, — to  mention  only  some  typical 
instances, — and  the  many  works  of  our  own  times. 
All  have  followed  in  the  main  the  type  which  the 
medkeval  and  Renaissance  artists  obtained  from 
the  legendary  descriptions  which  are  mentioned 
below. 

iv.  The  Question  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ. 
—It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  no  true  portraits  of  Christ  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  reproducing 
His  likeness  in  the  first  centuries.  The  earliest 
portraits  varied  much  in  type,  and  had  only  this 
in  common — that  they  were  all  idealistic,  repre¬ 
senting  the  countenance  of  a  man  unmarred  by 
faults  or  peculiarities  ;  while,  in  particular,  the 
art  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the  earliest  sculpture, 
with  entire  disregard  of  historic  actuality,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Lord  under  the  type  of  a  beautiful 
youth.  The  early  controversy  as  to  the  appearance 
of  Christ  shows  how  entirely  all  tradition  of  His 
actual  appearance  was  lost. 

Influenced  by  certain  OT  passages  (e.g.  Is  53),  Justin  Martyr 
had  already  said,  in  the  earliest  extant  references  to  the  aspect 
of  Jesus,  that  He  appeared  ’without  beauty*  (Tryph.  14,  36,  85, 
88) ;  later,  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  also  argued  in  favour  o 
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Christ  being  ‘  unlovely  in  the  flesh  *  {Strom,  iii.  17)  ;  Tertullian 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  He  was  ‘not  even  in  His  aspect  comely* 
(c.  Jud.  14).  So  we  find  that  Celsus  taunted  the  Christians  for 
worshipping  one  of  mean  appearance,  to  which  Origen  replied 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  75,  76)  that  Christ’s  person  must  have  had  about  it 
something  noble  and  Divine,  and  quoted  the  Transfiguration 
to  show  that  His  aspect  depended  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
spectator.  St.  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  Ps  44  as 
a  proof  of  Christ’s  beauty  ;  and  thus  there  arose  two  schools — 
those  who  held  that  He  was  ‘  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,* 
among  whom  were  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  and  those  who,  in  their  ascetic  reaction  against  the  vices 
of  pagan  beauty-worship,  declared  that  He  had  ‘  no  form  nor 
comeliness’  and  ‘  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him,’  among 
whom  were  St.  Basil  and  St.  C}rril  of  Alexandria. 

If  we  turn  from  these  disputations  to  the  Gospels, 
we  iind,  indeed,  no  descriptions  of  our  Lord,  but  we 
discover  on  every  page  One  whose  personality  had 
a  wonderfully  attractive  power,  and  whose  dignity 
impressed  friends  and  foes  alike.  And  we  may 
conclude  that  the  instinct  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
was  right  in  attributing  beauty  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
since  the  Incarnation  was  the  taking  on  of  the 
perfection  and  fulness  of  humanity.  At  the  time 
of  the  controversy,  those  on  the  extreme  ascetic 
side  went  so  far  as  to  make  hideous  pictures  of  the 
Redeemer ;  but  the  idealism  of  early  art  had  an 
easy  triumph  in  the  end,  because  Christ  is  indeed 
the  Ideal  of  humanity,  and  the  outward  form  of 
man  is  ultimately  the  expression  of  the  soul 
within. 

The  fact  that  the  early  portraits  of  Christ  are 
purely  ideal  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  there 
are  strongly  characterized  portraits  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  The 
representations  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  scenes  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  cents,  are,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  merely  figures  of  the  classical  type  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  determination  of  the  incident  depicted, 
and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  situation  in 
which  He  is  represented,  and  partly  by  the  pallium 
in  which  He  and  the  Apostles  are  always  por¬ 
trayed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  portrait  of  Himself 
which  Christ  was  fabled  to  have  sent  to  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa, 
by  the  hand  of  Thaddeeus ;  or  on  the  various  legends  of 
Veronica  and  her  napkin.  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  claims  to  possess 
the  true  handkerchief  of  Veronica  ;  but  of  this  relic  Bartier  de 
Montault,  who  saw  it  in  1854,  says  that  ‘  the  place  of  the  im¬ 
pression  exhibits  only  a  blackish  surface,  not  giving  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  human  features,’  and  he  adds  that  the  supposed  copies 
of  it  have  no  monographic  value  whatever  (Ann.  Archiol.  xxiii. 
232). 

The  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (acc.  222)  placed 
in  his  lararium  the  image  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
those  of  Abraham  and  Orpheus  ;  a  sect  of  Gnostics 
also  venerated  images  of  Christ,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  claimed 
that  actual  portraits  were  used.  Eusebius  (c.  325) 
tells  us  that  a  bronze  statue  of  Christ  stretching 
out  His  hands  to  a  kneeling  woman  had  stood  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximin  Daia  {acc.  308) 
at  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen 
it  at  Paneas  (HE  vii.  18) :  in  his  time  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  representation  of  Christ,  erected  in 
gratitude  bv  the  woman  whom  He  had  healed  of 
the  issue  (also  called  Veronica).  Most  historians 
hold  with  Gibbon,  that  it  was  really  the  statue  of 
an  emperor  receiving  the  submission  of  a  province, 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  inscription,  ‘  To  the 
Saviour  the  Benefactor  ’ ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  as  improbable  that  Eusebius  should 
have  mistaken  so  familiar  a  subject,  or  that  it 
should  have  been  removed  by  Maximin  from  its 
public  position  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  Julian 
the  Apostate  (acc.  361)  if  a  pagan  character  could 
have  been  proved  for  it.  There  is  thus  a  chance 
that  one  supposed  actual  portrait  of  Christ  did 
exist  before  the  4th  century. 

Eusebius  himself,  however,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Constantia  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xx.  1515), 
says  plainly  that  images  of  Christ  are  ‘nowhere 


to  be  found  in  churches,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
with  us  alone  they  are  forbidden,’  and  mentions 
that  he  took  away  from  a  woman  two  painted 
figures  like  philosophers  which  the  owner  took  for 
representations  of  Paul  and  the  Saviour,  ‘  not 
thinking  it  right  in  any  case  that  she  should 
exhibit  them  further,  that  we  may  not  seem  like 
idolaters  to  carry  our  God  about  in  an  image.’ 
Here  both  the  dislike  of  anything  like  portraits 
of  Christ  and  the  reason  for  that  dislike  are  plainly 
stated.  However,  the  establishment  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  the  Empire  rapidly  caused  a  change  of 
feeling,  and  images  were  soon  common.  With  the 
half-pagan  people  this  led  to  idolatry,  and  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy  in  the  East  (716-842)  was 
the  result :  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  that 
long  struggle  was  the  removal  by  Leo  the  Isaurian 
of  the  statue  of  Christ  which  stood  over  the  bronze 
gateway  of  his  palace  at  Constantinople ;  in  its 
place  he  set  up  a  plain  cross.  The  second  Council 
of  Nicsea  (787)  vindicated  the  use  of  images ;  but 
they  were  not  finally  restored  till  842.  The  West 
was  untouched  by  the  controversy,  and  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  images  went  on  unchecked  ;  but  in  the 
East  statues  are  not  allowed  within  the  churches — 
but  only  pictures — to  this  day.  The  pictures  of 
the  East  have  retained  their  rigidly  conservative 
character ;  but  in  the  W est  the  greatest  artists 
have  striven  from  age  to  age  to  represent  our  Lord 
in  the  utmost  majesty  and  beauty. 

The  type  which  they  ultimately  settled  upon  was 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  supposed  descriptions 
of  Christ’s  appearance,  though  none  of  these  have 
any  historical  value. 

The  most  famous  is  the  letter  of  *  Lentulus,  president  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,’  to  the  Roman  Senate,  a  forgery  of  about 
the  12th  century.  ‘  There  has  appeared  in  our  times,’  writes 
the  supposed  Lentulus,  ‘  a  man  of  tall  stature,  beautiful,  with  a 
venerable  countenance,  which  they  who  look  on  it  can  both 
love  and  fear.  His  hair  is  waving  and  crisp,  somewhat  wine- 
coloured,  and  glittering  as  it  flows  down  over  his  shoulders, 
with  a  parting  in  the  middle,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes. 
His  brow  is  smooth  and  most  serene ;  his  face  is  without  any 
spot  or  wrinkle,  and  glows  with  a  delicate  flush.  His  nose  and 
mouth  are  of  faultless  contour ;  the  beard  is  abundant,  and 
hazel  coloured  like  his  hair,  not  long  but  forked.  His  ei'es  are 
prominent,  brilliant,  and  change  their  colour.  In  denunciation 
he  is  terrible ;  in  admonition,  calm  and  loving,  cheerful,  but 
with  unimpaired  dignity.  He  has  never  been  seen  to  laugh, 
but  oftentimes  to  weep.  His  hands  and  his  limbs  are  beautiful 
to  look  upon.  In  speech  he  is  grave,  reserved,  modest ;  and  he 
is  fair  among  the  children  of  men.’  This  beautiful  description 
was  doubtless  influenced  by  earlier  works  of  art  and  embodied 
earlier  traditions,  as  that,  for  instance,  of  St.  John  Damascene, 
the  champion  of  images  against  Leo  the  Isaurian  (c.  730)  and 
the  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers ;  he  described  our  Lord  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  tall,  with  fair  and  slightly  curling  locks,  dark  eyebrows 
which  met  in  the  middle,  an  oval  countenance,  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  olive-tinted,  and  of  the  colour  of  wheat,  with  eyes 
bright  like  His  Mother’s,  a  slightly  stooping  attitude,  with  a 
sweet  and  sonorous  voice  and  a  look  expressive  of  patience 
nobleness,  and  wisdom  (J.  Dam.  Opp.  i.  340).  In  another  place 
(ib.  630)  he  indignantly  reproaches  the  Manichees  with  the  view 
once  held  by  earlier  Fathers,  that  the  Lord  was  lacking  in 
beauty. 

Thus  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  no 
authentic  portrait  or  description  of  Christ,  while 
admitting  that  the  type  accepted  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  is  all  that  a  Christian  can  desire, 
since  it  is  that  of  a  perfect  humanity  in  which,  so 
far  as  men  could  portray  it,  the  fulness  of  God 
dwells  bodily. 

Literature. — Wilpert’s  Homo,  Sottermnea  (1903)  gives  for 
the  first  time  accurate  reproductions  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Catacombs,  with  an  exhaustive  study  carrying  on  the  work 
of  de  Rossi  ( Rama  Sotterranea,  1864-1867,  tr.  by  Northcote  and 
Brownlow).  Garrucci’siStorm  dell’  Arte  cristiana  (1873-1881)  is 
being  supplanted  by  the  accuracy  of  mechanical  reproductions. 
Also  by  Wilpertrare  Principien/ragen  der  christlichen  Archiio- 
logie  (1S89),  Ein  Cyclus  christologischer  Gemdlde  (1891),  Die 
Gottgeweihten  Jungfrauen  in  den  ersten  Jahrhunderten  (1892), 
Fractio  Panis  (1896),  Die  Malereien  der  Sacraments-Kapellen 
(1897).  The  Catacombs  are  also  described  by  O.  Marucchi, 
Le  Catacombe  Romane  (1903).  See  also  A.  Venturi,  Storia 
dell'  Arte  Italiana  (1901),  an  exhaustive  illustrated  history, 
in  progress  ;  H.  Detzel,  Christliehe  Ikonographie  (1896) ; 
V.  Schultze,  Archdologie  der  altchristlichen  Kunst  (1895); 
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F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kunst  (1896);  O. 
Marucchi,  Elements  d’Archdologie  ChrUienne  (1900).  Among 
earlier  works  are  Rohault  de  Fleury,  L'&vangile  (1874),  La 
Messe  (1883-1889) ;  Grimouard  de  Saint-Laurent,  *  Iconographie 
de  la  Croix’  in  Didron’s  Annales  (1869).  W.  Lowrie’s  admirable 
illustrated  handbook  on  Christian  Art  and  Archaeology  gives  a 
bibliography  of  special  works  on  early  painting,  sculpture,  ivories, 
mosaics,  etc.  Westcott,  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  John ,  Appendix  iii., 
cites  the  Patristic  authorities.  The  dictionaries  by  Smith- 
Cheetham  {DC A,  1875-1893),  Kraus  ( RE ,  1886),  and  Martigny 
{Diet,  des  antiquiUs  chretiennes,  1877  and  1889)  are  all  some¬ 
what  out  of  date,  but  the  first  is  the  best.  Slighter  books  are 
A.  P6rat6,  L'ArcMologie  chritienne  (1892);  F.  W.  Farrar,  The 
Life  of  Christ  in  Art  (1894),  which  is  useful  hut  not  always 
accurate  ;  E.  L.  Cutts’  handbook  on  Early  Christian  Art  (1893). 
Wyke  Bayliss’  Rex  Regum  (1898)  is  a  quite  uncritical  attempt 
to  prove  the  existence  of  authentic  portraits,  based  partly  on 
Heaphy,  Likeness  of  Christ  (1880).  Mrs.  Jameson’s  History  of 
Our  Lord  (1864),  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (1857),  Poetry  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art  (1848),  are  naturally  in  need  of  some  revision. 
Later  works  are  J.  Hoppenot,  Le  Crucifix  dans  VHistoire 
(1899);  M.  Engels,  Die  Kreuzigung  Christi  (1899);  J.  Cartwright, 
Christ  and  His  Mother  in  Italian  Art  (1S97)  ;  J.  L.  French, 
Christ  in  Sacred  Art  (1900);  A.  Venturi,  La  Madonna  (1900), 
and  many  general  books  on  art  and  artists. 

Percy  Dearmer. 

CHRISTIAN  (The Name). — The  word  ‘  Christian’ 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  in  Ac  ll26  2628  (about  20 
years  later),  and  1  P  416.  The  author  of  Acts 
alludes  to  it  once  in  his  earlier  treatise  (Lk  622), 
however,  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  senti¬ 
ment  whose  linguistic  form,  at  least,  is  coloured  by 
the  experiences  and  terminology  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  In  some  other  passages  where  it  is  apparently 
mentioned  (e.g.  Ac  541,  Ja  27),  the  ‘name’  is  not 
‘  Christian  ’  but  ‘  Christ,’  while  the  references  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvm.  iii.  3)  and  the  Pompeii  in¬ 
scription  (CIL  iv.  679),  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  used  as  evidence  for  the 
title.  Other  and  later  inscriptions,  however,  are 
accessible. 

For  the  origin  and  primitive  usage  of  the  term 
we  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  three  first- 
named  passages.  Of  these,  the  fontal  reference  in 
Ac  ll26  explains  that  the  name  by  which  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  has  been  known  for  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  was  coined  by  the  pagan  slang  of  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  a  city  which,  like  Alexandria,  was 
noted  for  its  nicknames.  Yet  the  title  is  not  a 
rough  sobriquet.  It  expresses  a  certain  contempt, 
hut  not  derision,  though  St.  Luke  does  not  inform 
us  whether  it  was  coined  by  the  mob  or  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  ‘  Christian  ’  (Xpurriarbs)  simply 
means  ‘a  follower  of  Christ,’  just  as  Pompeianus 
or  Herodianus  denotes  ‘  a  follower  or  partisan  of 
Pompey  ’  or  ‘  of  Herod.’  ‘  Christ  ’  Avas  thus  taken 
as  a  proper  name.  It  meant  no  more  to  these 
Syrian  pagans  than  some  leader  of  revolt  or  ob¬ 
scure  religious  fanatic  in  Palestine.  His  name 
was  ever  on  the  lips  of  a  certain  set  of  people,  and 
it  Avas  but  natural  that  these  should,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  be  distinguished  as  *  Christ’s  ad¬ 
herents  ’  or  ‘  Christians.’  Unconsciously,  in  giving 
the  title  —  Avhich  there  is  no  evidence  to  sIioav 
Avas  applied  previously  to  JeAvs — these  citizens  of 
Antioch  were  emphasizing  one  deep  truth  of  the 
neAV  religion,  viz.  that  it  rested  not  on  a  dogma 
or  upon  an  institution,  hut  on  a  person  ;  and  that 
its  simple  and  ultimate  definition  Avas  to  be  found 
in  a  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ,  whether  ‘  Christos  ’ 
to  these  Syrian  Antiochenes  Avas  some  strange  god 
(Ac  1718)  or  a  Jewish  agitator.  An  outstanding  trait 
in  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  found  in  Bithynia 
was  that  they  ‘  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god’ 
(I’lin.  Ep.  x.  96,  ad  Trajan.)  at  Avorship.  From 
the  impression  made  by  facts  and  features  like  this, 
it  Avas  hut  a  step  to  designate  the  new  sect  as 
‘  Christ’s  folk  or  party.’ 

It  Avas  neither  the  original  nor  the  chosen  name 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  Their  inner  titles 
(see  Weizsacker’s  Apost.  Age,  i.  p.  43  f.)  Avere 
‘  brethren,’  1  disciples,’  and  ‘  saints,’  all  of  which 
preceded,  and  for  some  time  survived  alongside  of, 


‘  Christians.’  Nor  could  the  title  have  been  coined 
by  the  JeAvs,  Avho  Avould  never  have  admitted  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  Avas  the  *  Christ.’  To  them 
believers  in  Jesus  were  ‘Nazarenes’  or  ‘  Gali- 
lneans.’  It  Avas  the  pagan  community  of  Antioch 
alone  that  would  invent  and  apply  this  title.  Noav 
a  name  implies  life.  Titles  are  not  required  unless 
and  until  a  definite,  energetic  fact  emerges.  And 
the  need  evidently  felt  for  some  such  designation 
as  ‘  Christian  ’  arose  from  tAvo  causes  :  (a)  from 
the  conspicuous  extension  of  the  neAV  movement 
throughout  the  country  and  the  city,  and  ( b )  more 
particularly  from  the  predominance  of  Gentile 
Christians,  Avho  could  not  be  provisionally  grouped, 
like  most  of  their  JeAvish  felloAv-believers,  with 
the  community  and  Avorship  of  Judaism.  There 
Avas  a  Jewish  ghetto  at  Antioch.  But  the  local, 
heterogeneous  paganism  yielded  an  incomparably 
richer  harvest  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
agents,  so  that  the  general  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  produced,  for  the  first  time,  a  noticeable 
alteration  in  the  proportions  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians — so  noticeable,  indeed,  that,  as  the  his¬ 
torian  points  out,  it  necessitated  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  outside  public  to  verbally  classify 
the  adherents  of  the  neAV  faith.  The  significance 
of  this  step  is  patent  to  the  historian.  He  signal¬ 
izes  the  crisis.  The  Christianity  he  kneAv  Avas 
overwhelmingly  a  Gentile  Christianity,  and  in  Ac 
ll36  he  is  keen  to  mark  its  debut,  as  Avell  as  to 
suggest  that  the  name  ‘  Christian  ’  was  primarily 
and  principally  applied  to  Gentile.  Christians. 

‘  Truly,’  as  Renan  observes,  ‘  it  is  remarkable  to 
think  that,  ten  years  after  Jesus  died,  His  religion 
already  possessed,  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  a  name 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Christianity 
speaks  Greek,  and  is  ooav  finally  launched  into  that 
great  vortex  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Avorld  which 
it  will  never  leave.’  Its  Aveaning  from  the  breast 
of  Judaism  had  commenced.  And  this  Avas  due  to 
that  increasing  sense  of  Christ’s  personal  authority 
which  has  been  already  noted  (cf.  Amiel’s  Journal 
Intime,  Eng.  tr.  p.  3  f.).  The  more  the  significance 
of  this  came  to  be  grasped,  as  the  neAV  faith-  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  precincts  of  Judaism,  the  more 
did  the  distinctive  universalism  of  the  Gospel 
assume  its  true  place. 

For,  while  the  basal  conception  of  ‘  Christian  ’ 
is  Semitic  .(‘  Christ  ’),  the  linguistic  termination 
(-iani)  is  either  Latin  or  (more  probably)  Greek. 
Even  were  it  Latin,  it  would  be  hasty  to  attribute 
(Avith  Baur)  the  origin  of  the  term  to  Rome,  Avhere 
Tacitus  is  our  first  pagan  Avitness  for  its  currency 
about  A.D.  110.  Early  designations  in  -lavti s  (cf. 
Mk  36,  Justin’s  Dial.  35)  Avere  not  infrequent 
among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  arbi¬ 
trary  scepticism  to  hold  that  St.  Luke  in  Ac  ll25 
must  have  antedated  and  misplaced  the  origin  of 
the  name,  or  that  Tacitus  has  done  the  same. 
The  latter  ( Annal .  xv.  44)  describes  Nero’s  victims 
as  ‘  men  whom  the  common  people  loathed  for 
their  secret  crimes,  calling  them  Chrestians.  The 
name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  had  been  put 
to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.’  Long  before  that  period  it 
must  have  been  the  interest  of  the  JeAvs  and  Chris¬ 
tians  alike  to  differentiate  themselves  to  some 
degree,  one  from  the  other.  And  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Neronic  6meute,  Avhich  Avas  probably 
instigated  by  the  JeAvs,  must  have  made  the  dis¬ 
tinction  plain,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  inherent  probabilities  of  the 
case,  therefore,  seem  to  preclude  any  reasonable 
suspicion  of  a  hysteron-proteron  upon  the  part  of 
the  Roman  historian  ;  nor  is  it  unnatural,  even  for 
rigid  historical  criticism,  to  admit  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  ‘  Christian  ’  may  have  been  coined 
and  current  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  upon  the 
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banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  short,  both  passages  in 
Acts  give  one  the  impression  of  being  historically 
authentic  reminiscences ;  had  the  author  been 
more  anxious  to  emphasize  the  new  name,  he 
would  not  have  employed  it  so  sparely  and  inci¬ 
dentally.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  outside  the 
Church,  Epictetus,  slightly  later  than  Paul,  used 
‘  Galilseans,’  while  Marcus  Aurelius  employed 
‘  Christians.’ 

In  1  P  416  (cf.  Lk  622,  Jn  162),  together  with 
Pliny’s  letters  (Epp.  x.  96,  97)  less  than  fifty  years 
later,  we  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  name  ‘Christian’  and  the  civil  or 
social  penalties  in  which  it  involved  believers  (cf. 
Mommsen  and  Itamsay  in  Expositor,  4th  series 
[1893],  vol.  viii. ).  To  ‘suffer  as  a  Christian’  i.e. 
(for  being  a  Christian)  covers  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  from  molestation  to  official  and  even 
capital  punishment.  The  latter  extreme,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  prominent  in  this  passage,  although 
the  term  dvoXo-yia  certainly  suggests  it.  But  the 
vague  outline  of  1  P  4W‘17  is  filled  out  and  vividly 
coloured  by  the  later  evidence  of  Pliny  and  of  the 
2nd  cent,  martyrs’  literature,  which  shows  how 
Christianity  was  treated  as  a  forbidden  or  illicit 
religion,  hostile  to  the  national  cult,  and  therefore 
exposing  any  of  its  adherents,  without  further 
question,  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

How  soon  and  how  far  the  mere  name  of  ‘Christian’  was 
thus  a  capital  offence,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  by  the 
2nd  cent,  the  ordinary  formula  of  confession  before  a  magistrate 
was,  ‘  I  am  a  Christian.’  This  was  put  forward  as  the  natural 
and  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  usually  accepted  by  the  authorities  as 
final.  Polycarp’s  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  is  our  earliest  case  in 
point.  But  the  story  of  the  martyr  Sanctus  in  Gaul,  not  long 
afterwards,  shows  how  widespread  was  this  habit.  When 
tortured  by  the  authorities,  ‘  he  steeled  himself  so  firmly 
against  them,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  tell  his  name  or 
nation  or  city.  All  his  answer  to  their  inquiries  was,  “  I  am  a 
Christian  ”  ’  (Eus.  HE  v.  1).  Pliny’s  account  of  his  own  judicial 
proceedings  is  equally  blunt  and  plain.  When  people  were 
accused  of  Christianity,  he  writes,  ‘  I  asked  them  personally 
whether  they  were  Christians  ;  if  they  confessed  it,  I  asked 
them  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  them  with  punish¬ 
ment.  Then,  if  they  adhered  to  their  confession,  I  ordered 
them  off  to  execution.’  The  test  applied  to  doubtful  cases  was 
that  of  offering  worship  to  the  Emperor’s  statue.  ‘  No  real 
Christian,’  says  the  governor,  ‘  can  be  made  to  do  that.’  Nor 
could  the  name  of  Christian  be  legally  borne  by  any  one  who 
added  sacrilege  to  high  treason,  in  refusing  to  worship  the 
ancestral  gods  of  the  State.  Christianity,  ipso  facto ,  was  a 
challenge  to  these  deities.  Hence  to  avow  the  name  of  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  ’  was  to  expose  oneself  to  pains  and  penalties,  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  involuntarily  incurred. 

Both  1  P  416  and  Ac  2628  denote  the  use  of  the 
title  by  outsiders  (Ja  27  referring  probably  to 
‘  Christ,’  not  ‘  Christian  ’),  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  Christian  writings  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  where  we  find  that  its  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  is  confined  mainly  to  the  Christian 
apologists,  i.e.  to  writers  who  were  principally 
concerned  with  the  outward  relations  of  the  faith 
to  society  and  to  the  State.  Traces  of  its  use 
among  Christians  themselves  are  to  be  found, 
however,  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  2nd  cent.  (Ignatius — himself  a  native  of 
Antioch  —  and  the  Didache,  cf.  Mart.  Polyc.  3, 
‘  the  God-beloved  and  God-fearing  people  of  the 
Christians’),  in  Gaul  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  (Eus.  HE  v.  1),  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Ep.  ad 
Diogn.  ‘  Christians  are  in  the  world  as  the  soul  is 
in  the  body,’ etc.  etc.).  Gradually,  as  time  went 
on,  the  title  came  to  assume  the  position  of 
authority  which  it  has  occupied  for  centuries, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  on  a  tomb  till 
the  close  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Asia  Minor).  And  this 
process  was  marked,  if  not  accelerated,  by  a  double 
play  upon  the  word,  (i.)  It  was  often  pronounced 
or  mispronounced  Chrestiani,  as  if  derived  from 
the  familar  proper  name  Chrestus  (cf.  Suet. 
Claud.  25),  the  vernacular  adjective  xPVa"r°^  being 
equivalent  to  ‘  kindly,’  ‘  excellent,’  ‘  worthy  ’  (cf. 
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1  P  23,  perhaps  a  slight  play  on  the  word).  Such 
is  the  reading  of  N  in  the  NT  passages,  of  most 
of  the  inscriptions,  of  Tacitus  (apparently),  and 
of  Suetonius  (Claud.  25,  ‘Chresto’)  certainly. 
Writers  like  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  oi 
Alexandria  catch  at  this  idea.  On  the  principle  of 
nomen  ct  omen,  they  retort  upon  their  critics  and 
opponents,  ‘  If  our  name  has  this  meaning,  why 
hold  it  up  to  opprobrium?  Does  it  not  suit  our 
characters?’  Perhaps,  too,  as  Harnack  conjec¬ 
tures,  the  very  choice  of  the  imperfect  appellabat, 
instead  of  the  present  appellat,  indicates  that 
Tacitus  seeks  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
popular  mistake  in  A.  D.  64  and  the  more  correct 
usage  of  his  own  day  (c.  110).  ‘The  common 
people  used  to  call  them  Chrestians  (while  nowa¬ 
days,  of  course,  we  know  that  their  proper  name 
is  Christians).’  (ii.)  The  other  play  upon  the  word 
was  more  private,  though  it  also  may  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  some  popular  etymology.  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Christos  as  ‘  the  anointed.’  ‘  We  are 
called  Christians;’  says  Theophilus  (ad  Autol.  i. 
12),  ‘  because  we  are  anointed  with  the  oil  of  God  ’ 
(xpdpeda  fXouov  Oeov,  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  3,  and  Justin’s 
Dial.). — These  and  other  motives  contributed  to 
render  the  term  so  popular,  that  there  are  traces, 
as  early  as  Tertullian  (loc.  cit.)  and  Eusebius  (HE 
II.  iii.  3),  of  a  disposition  to  ignore  or  deny  its 
pagan  origin  and  to  represent  it  as  a  creation  of 
the  Apostolic  or  early  Christian  consciousness.  So 
holy  and  catholic  a  title,  it  was  felt,  must  have 
arisen  inside  the  Church.  Ignatius  twice  em¬ 
ploys  it  in  order  to  plead  for  Christians  who  are 
Christians  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  (Magn.  4, 
Rom.  3) — a  significant  allusion.  And  he  usually 
employs  ‘  Christianity  ’  (which  first  occurs  in  his 
Epistles,  cf.  Magn.  10,  Phil.  6)  as  the  antithesis 
to  Judaism. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  later  came  Julian’s 
reaction  against  the  title.  It  was  dictated,  as 
Gibbon  admits,  partly  from  a  superstitious  fear  of 
the  sacred  name,  and  partly  from  contempt  for  it 
and  for  its  bearers.  ‘  As  he  was  sensible  that  the 
Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer, 
he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use 
of  the  less  honourable  appellation  of  Galila?ans’ 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  540,  Bell’s  ed.).  Naturally 
this  restriction  had  but  a  limited  and  transient 
effect.  ‘  Christian  ’  became  more  and  more  the 
watchword  of  the  Church,  despite  the  rise  of 
‘catholic’  within  and  the  use  of  ‘Nazarene’  (in 
the  East)  without. 

In  the  modern  usage  of  the  term,  three  points 
are  of  especial  interest.  One  is  the  frank  denial, 
by  Strauss  and  others,  of  any  right,  upon  the  part 
of  modern  Christians,  to  the  title  in  question  (see 
an  uncompromising  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  March  1873,  entitled  ‘Are  we  yet  Chris¬ 
tians?’),  presupposing  that  the  Apostles’  Creed  is 
the  norm  of  Christianity.  The  opposite  view  is 
well  put  by  Rathbone  Greg  ( Creed  of  Christendom, 
vol.  i.  p.  xlixf. ).  The  second  point  is  the  deli¬ 
berate  repudiation  of  the  name,  as  savouring  of 
sectarianism,  by  certain  Unitarians  (cf.  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  Life,  by  Drummond 
and  Upton).  And,  thirdly,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  an  American  sect,  dating  from  the 
revival  of  1801,  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
‘  Christians  ’  (pronouncing  the  first  i  long),  in  order 
to  bring  out  their  unsectarian  principles. 

Bunyan  made  ‘  Christian  ’  the  antithesis  tc 
‘graceless,’  and  various  other  definitions,  practica. 
and  philosophical,  have  been  essayed.  For  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing’s,  see  his  Problems  of  the  Futun 
(ch.  viii.),  and  cf.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  Religion  of  c 
Literary  Man  (ch.  vii.),  and  Sir  John  Seeley’s 
Natural  Religion  (pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.).  ‘He  who  car 
pray  the  Lord’s  Prayer  sincerely  must  surely  be  i 
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Christian,’  says  Rotlie ;  while  Martineau’s  defini¬ 
tion,  in  reference  to  a  church,  runs  thus:  ‘im¬ 
bued  with  Christ’s  spirit,  teaching  His  religion, 
worshipping  His  God  and  Father,  and  accepting 
His  law  of  self-sacrifice.’  Perhaps  the  data  of  the 
NT  would  be  covered  adequately  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  name  *  Christian  ’  belongs  to  any  one 
who  can  call  Jesus  ‘  Lord  in  the  sense  of  1  Co  123. 
See,  further,  the  following  article. 

Literature. — Besides  the  articles  in  Hastings’  DB  i.  pp.  384- 
386  (Gayford),  and  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  752-763  (Schmiedel),  the 
Commentaries  on  Ac  ll2e>  and  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  age 
(s.b.),  consult  Lipsius,  Uber  d.  Urgprung  u.  d.  dltesten  Gebrauch 
d.  Christ ennamens  (1S73);  Keim,  Aits  dem  Urchrist.  (1878), 
pp.  1-78  ;  Carr  in  Expositor  (June  1898),  pp.  456-463  ;  Harnack, 
Ausbreitung  des  Christenthums  (1902),  pp.  37-38,  54,  67,  294- 
297  [Eng.  tr.,  see  Index,  s.u.] ;  also  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  d.  NT, 
ii.  pp.  34,  39-42 ;  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  234  f.  ;  Westcott's  note 
in  his  Epistles  of  St.  John ;  Farrar,  Pawl  (ch.  xvi.);  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  400 f.,  vol.  ii.  134.  On  the  later 
use  and  form  of  the  word  consult  Blass,  Hermes  (1895),  p.  465  f.  ; 
Kattenbusch,  Das  apost.  Symbolum,  ii.  557  f.  ;  Watkins,  Christ. 
Quart.  Review,  i.  p.  47  f.  ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  Roman  Empire 
(Index,  s.v. );  Sanday  in  Church  Times  (June  21),  1901;  and 
Leslie  Stephen,  An  Agnostic's  Apology  {pop.  ed.),  130. 

James  Moffatt. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  the  name  given  to  the  religion 
founded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  is  professed 
by  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  in¬ 
cluding  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  As  an 
abstract  name  for  a  fully  developed  religion,  it 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  use  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Only  gradually,  as  the  Christian  community 
reached  self-consciousness,  and  more  especially  as 
need  arose  from  without  of  distinguishing  its  ad¬ 
herents  from  those  of  other  religions,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  history  of  Christianity,  to  rehearse  its 
doctrines,  describe  its  triumphs,  or  vindicate  its 
claims.  But  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  it  seems 
desirable  to  inquire  into  (1)  the  history  of  the  name 
itself  ;  (2)  the  proper  connotation  of  the  name  and 
the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  it ;  hence  (3)  the 
significance  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over 
Christianity  in  the  process  of  its  development ; 
and  (4)  the  essential  character  of  the  religion 
named  after  Christ  and  portrayed  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  History  of  the  name. — This  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  article. 

ii.  Connotation  of  the  name. — The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  when  we  attempt  to  mark  out 
the  correct  connotation  of  the  word  are  obvious, 
and  the  reason  why  some  of  them  are  insuperable 
is  not  far  to  seek.  A  definition  should  be  simple, 
comprehensive,  accurate  ;  whereas  Christianity  is 
a  complex  multiform  phenomenon,  one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  survey  from  all  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  accuracy  cannot  be  attained  when  a 
word  is  employed  in  many  different  senses,  and 
when  that  which  is  to  be  defined  is  regarded  from 
so  many  subjective,  diversified,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
compatible  points  of  view.  The  essence  of  a  great 
historical  religion — with  a  record  extending  over 
some  two  thousand  years,  taking  different  shapes 
in  many  diverse  nationalities,  itself  developing 
and  altering  its  hue  and  character,  if  not  its  sub¬ 
stance,  in  successive  generations — cannot  easily  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Whilst,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  describe  that  element  of  permanent 
vitality  and  validity  in  the  religion  which  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same  through  ages  of  growth,  un¬ 
altered  amidst  the  widest  external  and  internal 
modifications  and  changes,  the  character  of  such  a 
description  obviously  depends  upon  the  viewpoint 
of  the  observer. 

A  religion  may  be  viewed  from  without  or  from 
within,  and  an  estimate  made  accordingly  either 
of  its  institutions  and  formularies  and  ceremonies, 
or  of  its  dominant  ideas  and  prevailing  principles. 
To  the  Roman  Catholic — who  represents  the  most 


widely  spread  and  influential  of  the  sections  of 
modern  Christianity — its  essence  consists  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  authority  of  a  supernaturally  en¬ 
dowed  Church,  to  which,  with  the  Pope  at  its 
head,  the  power  has  been  committed  by  Christ  of 
infallibly  determining  the  Christian  creed,  and  of 
finally  directing  Christian  life  and  worship  in  all 
its  details.  The  Catholic  Church,  according  to 
Holder  and  the  modern  school,  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  Incarnation.  To  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  East,  the  paramount  claim  of  the  community 
on  the  allegiance  of  the  faithful  depends  on  its 
having  preserved  with  purity  and  precision  the 
formal  creed,  fixed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  from  which,  it  is  alleged,  all  other  Christians 
have  more  or  less  seriously  departed.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  regards  his  religion  from  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  standpoint.  He  may  be  of  the  ‘  evangelical  ’ 
type,  in  which  case  he  will  probably  define  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  religion  of  those  who  have  accepted 
the  authority  of  an  inspired  and  infallible  Bible, 
and  who  trust  for  salvation  to  the  merits  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  their  atoning  Saviour.  If  he 
claims  to  be  a  ‘  liberal  ’  Protestant,  he  will  de¬ 
scribe  Christianity  as  a  life,  not  a  creed,  and 
declare  that  all  attempts  to  define  belief  concern¬ 
ing  the  Person  of  Christ  and  other  details  of 
Christian  doctrine  are  so  many  mischievous  re¬ 
strictions,  which  only  fetter  the  free  thought  and 
action  of  the  truly  emancipated  followers  of  Jesus. 

Under  such  circumstances,  can  any  considerable 
measure  of  agreement  as  to  the  real  essence  of 
Christianity  be  reached,  or  a  truly  scientific  defi¬ 
nition  be  attained  ?  The  acceptance  of  the  super¬ 
natural  authority  of  a  single  community  would 
put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  but  those  who  appeal 
to  such  authority  are  not  agreed  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  As  an  alternative,  it  has  been  usual  of 
late  to  fall  back  on  history  as  the  sole  possible 
arbiter.  The  historian  can  only  recount  with  as 
much  impartiality  as  possible  the  sequence  of 
events  in  a  long  and  chequered  career,  and  leave 
the  warring  sects  and  parties  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  what  true  Christianity  is,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  judge  between  them. 

Both  these  methods — the  purely  dogmatic  and 
the  purely  historical — virtually  give  up  the  pro¬ 
blem.  A  better  coui'se  than  either  may  be  adopted. 
The  historical  method  must  be  employed  at  the 
outset ;  a  careful  induction  must  lay  the  basis  for 
subsequent  deduction  and  generalization.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  an  organism  possessing  a  long  and  com¬ 
plex  history,  not  yet  finished.  That  life-history 
is  better  known  and  understood  now  than  ever, 
from  the  upspringing  of  the  earliest  germ  onwards, 
and  the  laws  which  have  regulated  its  growth  and 
the  principles  operating  in  its  development,  can  be 
determined  in  broad  outline  by  the  scientific  his¬ 
torian  without  much  fear  of  contradiction.  But 
the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  that  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organ¬ 
ism  in  physical  nature,  fails  in  certain  important 
respects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  growth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  yet  complete,  the  great  consumma¬ 
tion  is  as  yet  invisible.  On  the  other,  the  origin 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  deposit  of  a  tiny  and  indeterminate  and  almost 
invisible  germ.  Before  the  period  covered  by  the 
NT  writings  had  passed,  what  may  be  called  the 
formative  and  normative  stage  of  the  religion  was 
complete.  Sufficient  advance  had  been  made  to 
enable  any  critical  student  to  arrive  at  a  standard 
by  which  the  true  character  of  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  may  be  judged.  Criticism,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  facts  of  history,  must  not  be 
excluded  from  any  scientific  inquiry,  as  it  virtually 
is  by  those  who  invoke  the  infallible  authority  of 
a  Church  or  a  Book.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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criticism  must  not  be  merely  subjective  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  else  religious  truth  is  simply  that  which 
every  man  troweth,  and  Christianity  nothing  more 
than  what  individual  Christians  choose  to  think 
it.  By  a  candid  and  careful  comparison  of  the 
religion  in  its  simplicity  and  purity  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  it  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  centuries 
amongst  various  nations  and  races,  an  answer  may 
be  obtained  to  the  question,  What  is  Christianity  ? 
which  is  neither  purely  dogmatic  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  purely  empirical  on  the  other.  As  Dr.  Hort 
said  of  the  Church,  ‘  The  lesson-book  of  the  Ecclesia 
is  not  a  law-book  but  a  history,’  so  the  history  of 
Christianity  becomes  a  lesson  -  book  for  all  who 
would  understand  its  real  essence. 

The  question  thus  opened  up  is  emphatically 
modern.  As  the  name  ‘  Christian  ’  was  not  given 
till  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  believer  in  Christ 
from  the  adherent  of  other  religions,  so  the  need 
of  a  scientific  definition  of  Christianity  was  never 
felt  by  faith,  nor  could  one  be  formed,  till  the 
standpoint  was  occupied  from  which  the  young 
science  of  Comparative  Religion  has  taken  its  rise. 
We  have  therefore  to  ask,  What  was  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  religion  founded  by  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles?  Has  it  remained  in 
substance  the  same  without  fundamental  change  ? 
If,  as  is  obvious,  it  has  markedly  altered  during  a 
long  period  of  growth  and  expansion,  has  its  de¬ 
velopment  been  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ?  That 
is,  has  the  original  type  been  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained,  or  has  it  been  seriously  perverted?  Is  a 
norm  fairly  ascertainable  and  a  return  to  type 
from  time  to  time  possible? 

iii.  Changes  in  Christianity  in  the  course 
OF  ITS  DEVELOPMENT.  —  During  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  discipleship  was  largely  of  the  nature  of 
personal  attachment ;  it  implied  confidence  created 
by  the  teaching,  the  character,  and  the  works  of 
the  Master.  Even  during  this  period,  however, 
not  only  was  there  room  for  reflexion  and  inquiry 
to  arise,  but  eager  inquiry  was  inevitable.  The 
appearance  of  a  unique  personality  who  spoke 
as  no  other  man  spake  and  wrought  works  such 
as  none  other  man  did,  irresistibly  suggested  the 
question,  ‘  Who  art  thou,  what  sayest  thou  of 
tliyself?’  Jesus  Himself  occasionally  prompted 
such  inquiry,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  an  un¬ 
defined  loyalty.  Once,  at  least,  He  pointedly  asked 
His  disciples,  ‘Who  say  ye  that  I  am?’  (Mt  1615). 
Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  a 
sifting  took  place,  as  the  Master  made  more  exact¬ 
ing  demands  upon  the  allegiance  of  His  followers, 
and  showed  that  a  cleavage  must  take  place  be¬ 
tween  those  who  really  understood  the  drift  of  His 
teaching  and  were  prepared  at  all  costs  to  obey  it, 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  tests  which  were 
applied  were  for  the  most  part  practical  in  their 
character,  ‘  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple  ’  (Lk  1427). 
But  the  ‘  offences  ’  which  caused  many  to  forsake 
Him  as  a  teacher  were  often  occasioned  by  His 
departure  from  traditional  and  familiar  teaching, 
His  assertion  of  superiority  to  the  highest  Jewish 
law  (Mt  521'48),  and  His  claims  to  a  unique  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Father  (Mt  1 127)  and  such  a  relation  to 
Him,  that  His  disciples  were  called  on  to  believe 
not  only  the  words  that  He  spoke,  but  in  Himself. 
Christ’s  ministry  ended,  however, — and, considering 
its  brief  and  tragic  character,  it  was  bound  to  end, 
— without  any  clearly  formulated  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  constituted  true  discipleship, 
and  how  His  followers  were  to  be  permanently  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  nation  and  the 
world. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  normative 
period  of  the  religion  ends  with  the  death  of  Christ. 
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May  it  be  said  that  when  His  life  is  over,  the  work 
of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  is  complete.  His  words 
have  all  been  spoken,  His  religion  propounded — it 
remains  that  His  followers  obey  His  teaching? 
This  position  has  often  been  taken,  and  is  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  reject  the  supernatural 
element  in  Christianity.  Lessing  is  the  father  of 
those  who  in  modern  times  think  it  desirable  to 
return  from  ‘  the  Christian  religion  ’  to  ‘the  religion 
of  Jesus.’  Harnack  on  the  whole  favours  this 
view,  as  when  he  urges  that  ‘the  Gospel,  as  Jesus 
proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with  the  Father  only, 
and  not  with  the  Son  ’ ;  or  again,  that  it  is  ‘  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  applied  to  the  whole  of  life — an 
inner  union  with  God’s  will  and  God’s  kingdom, 
and  a  joyous  certainty  of  the  possession  of  eternal 
blessings  and  protection  from  evil.’  But  he  else¬ 
where  rightly  admits  that  ‘  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  Christianity  ?  is  impossible 
so  long  as  we  are  restricted  to  Jesus  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  alone.’  The  more  powerful  a  personality  is, 

‘  the  less  can  the  sum-total  of  what  he  is  be  known 
only  by  what  he  himself  says  and  does’ ;  we  must 
therefore  include  in  our  estimate  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  followers  and  the  views  taken  by  men 
of  his  work.  See  art.  Back  to  Christ. 

Further,  if  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  especially 
the  great  miracle  of  His  Resurrection,  be  accepted, 
the  whole  point  of  view  is  changed.  The  disciples, 
during  the  short  period  of  His  ministry,  were  slow 
and  dull  scholars  ;  only  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  were  they  able  to  understand  who  their 
Master  was  and  what  He  had  done.  Hence  the 
Church  with  a  true  instinct  included  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  in  the  Canon,  as  well  as  the  Gospels, 
and  to  the  whole  of  these  documents  we  must  turn 
if  we  would  understand  what  ‘  Christianity  ’  meant 
to  the  Apostles  and  the  first  generation  or  two  of 
those  who  followed  Christ.  Without  entering  into 
controversy  such  as  would  arise  over  exact  defini¬ 
tions,  we  may  sav  broadly  that  Christ  became  in 
thought,  as  He  had  always  been  in  practice,  the 
centre  of  His  own  religion.  It  circled  round  the 
Person,  not  so  much  of  the  Father  as  of  the  Son, 
yet  the  Son  as  revealing  the  Father.  Personal 
relation  to  Christ  continued  to  be — what  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  more  consciously 
and  completely — the  all-important  feature  in  the 
new  religion.  Significance  attached  not  so  much 
to  what  Christ  said — though  the  authority  of  His 
words  was  supreme  and  absolute — as  to  what  He 
was  and  what  He  did.  His  death  and  resurrection 
were  seen  to  possess  a  special  significance  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  thus  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles 
onwards,  but  not  till  then,  the  Christian  religion 
was  fairly  complete  in  its  outline  and  ready  for 
promulgation  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  real  significance  of  some 
features  in  the  new  religion  could  be  brought  out 
only  in  the  course  of  history.  The  first  great  crisis 
which  tested  the  infant  Church  arose  over  the 
question  whether  Christianity  was  to  be  a  reformed 
and  spiritualized  Judaism  ora  universal  religion, 
for  the  whole  world  and  for  all  time.  The  con¬ 
troversy  recorded  in  Ac  15,  aspects  of  which 
emerge  so  frequently  in  St.  Paul’s  letters,  was 
fundamental  and  vital ;  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity  was  at  stake.  It  was  chiefly  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  that  the  Church  owed  her  hardly  won 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
and  the  national  and  religious  limitations  identified 
with  it.  Henceforward  in  Christ  was  to  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free,  but  He  Himself  was  all  and  in  all. 

The  next  two  changes  are  not  so  clearly  defin¬ 
able,  though  they  are  hardly  less  important  and 
far-reaching.  They  were  never  brought  to  a 
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definite  issue  before  a  council  or  assembly,  and 
they  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  NT 
period.  None  the  less  they  were  fundamental  in 
their  character.  They  concern  respectively  creed 
and  practice,  doctrine  and  organization.  In  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  a  religious  movement,  the  emo¬ 
tional — which  means  very  largely  the  motive  or 
dynamical— element  is  both  pure  and  powerful. 
Belief,  worship,  spontaneous  fulfilment  of  a  high 
ethical  standard,  religious  assurance  and  confident 
triumph  over  the  world — all  seem  to  flow  forth 
easily  and  naturally  from  the  fresh  springs  of  a 
new  life.  But,  as  man  is  now  constituted,  this 
happy  condition  cannot  last  very  long.  A  stage 
succeeds  in  which  the  white-hot  metal  cools  and 
must  take  hard  and  definite  shape.  Faith  passes 
into  a  formulated  creed,  the  spirit  of  free,  spon¬ 
taneous  worship  shrinks  within  the  limits  of 
/reverently  ordered  forms,  the  general  sense,  of 
brotherhood  narrows  down  into  the  ordered  rela¬ 
tionships  of  a  constituted  society,  charismatic 
gifts  are  exchanged  for  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  certain  defined  ranks  and  orders  of 
clergy ;  and,  when  the  whole  process  is  over, 
whilst  the  religion  may  remain  the  same  in 
appearance,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  character,  it 
is  nevertheless  seriously  changed.  In  Christianity 
such  processes  of  development  were  proceeding, 
gradually  but  on  the  whole  rapidly,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  and  the  opening  of  the  3rd 
century.  By  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the 
transmutation  was  well-nigh  complete. 

If  at  this  stage  the  question,  What  is  Christi¬ 
anity?  were  asked,  a  twofold  answer  would  be 
returned.  So  far  as  its  intellectual  aspects  are 
concerned,  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
summed  up  in  certain  forms  of  words  accepted  and 
accounted  orthodox  by  the  Church.  So  far  as 
external  position  and  status  are  concerned,  the 
test  of  a  man’s  Christianity  lies  in  his  association 
with  a  definitely  constituted  community  known  as 
the  Church,  possessing  an  organization  of  its  own, 
which,  with  every  decade,  becomes  more  fixed  and 
formal,  less  elastic  in  its  constitution,  and  more 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  those  who  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  true  Christians. 

Such  changes  as  these  are  in  themselves  not  to 
be  regarded  as  marking  either  an  essential  advance 
or  a  necessary  retrogression.  All  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  In  human  life, 
as  we  know  it,  they  are  inevitable.  The  mollusc 
must  secrete  its  own  shell  if  it  is  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  given  environment.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  history  of  a  religion,  such  a  process  is  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  loss  of  enthusiasm  and  elas¬ 
ticity  may  be  counterbalanced  by  increased  con¬ 
solidation,  by  the  gain  of  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  attacks  and  retaining  adherents.  If  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  expression  of  belief  has 
become  stiff  and  formal,  the  reply  is  obvious  that 
genuine  faith  cannot  long  remain  vague  and  inde¬ 
terminate.  The  Christian  must  know  what  is 
implied  in  worshipping  Christ  as  Lord,  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and  must 
belong  to  a  specific  community,  which  for  the  sake 
of  self-preservation  must  impose  conditions  of 
membership  and  translate  abstract  principles  into 
definite  codes  and  prescriptions.  If  a  community 
is  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  world,  or  to 
do  its  own  work  well  as  its  numbers  multiply, 
it  must  organize  ;  and  thus  ecclesiastical  orders, 
rules,  and  formulae  inevitably  arise. 

But  the  mode  in  which  such  processes  are  carried 
out  varies  considerably.  The  formulation  and  con¬ 
solidation  may  be  inefficiently  done,  in  which  case 
the  young  community  is  in  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.  Or  the  organization 


may  be  excessive,  in  which  case  formalism  and 
fossilization  set  in.  One  of  the  chief  dangers 
arises  from  the  influx  of  unworthy  or  half-hearted 
members,  those  with  whom  religion  is  a  tradition, 
not  a  living  personal  energy.  ‘  When  those  who 
have  laid  hold  upon  the  faith  as  great  spoil  are 
joined  by  crowds  of  others  who  wrap  it  round  them 
like  an  outer  garment,  a  revolution  always  occurs.’ 
And  especially  when  at  such  an  epoch  it  is  sought 
to  define  the  essentials  of  a  religion,  there  is  the 
utmost  danger  lest  secondary  elements  should  be 
confused  with  the  primary,  lest  an  orthodox  creed 
should  be  substituted  for  a  living  faith,  and  out¬ 
ward  conformity  with  human  prescriptions  take 
the  place  of  personal  allegiance  to  a  Divine  and 
living  Lord. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  way  in  which  this 
all-important  change  was  effected  in  the  first 
instance,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  transition  from 
Christianity  viewed  as  a  life  to  Christianity 
viewed  as  a  system  of  dogmatic  belief  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization,  —  few  will  deny  that  before 
long  the  alteration  was  so  great  that  it  may  be 
said  the  religion  itself  was  transformed.  By  the 
orthodox  Roman  Catholic  this  transformation  is 
considered  to  be  Divinely  ordered  ;  the  process  is 
regarded  as  one  of  steady  advance  and  improve¬ 
ment — as  a  perfect  child  might  pass  into  an' equally 
admirable  youth  and  man.  According  to  Newman’s 
theory,  the  original  germs  of  doctrine  and  worship 
were  developed  normally  and  legitimately  as 
determined  by  the  criteria  he  specifies — Preserva¬ 
tion  of  type,  Continuity  of  Principle,  Power  of 
assimilation,  Logical  sequence,  and  the  rest. 
Loisy,  who  is  severely  critical  of  the  documents 
of  the  NT,  holds  the  same  view  of  the  development 
of  an  infallible  Church.  To  the  eyes  of  others  the 
change  effected  between  the  2nd  and  the  6th 
centuries  appears  to  be  one  of  gradual  but  steady 
degeneration.  In  their  view  a  living  religion  has 
hardened  into  a  technical  theology,  vital  union 
with  Christ  has  passed  into  submission  to  the 
ordinances  of  a  fast  deteriorating  Church,  and 
the  happy  fellowship  of  believers  in  a  common 
salvation  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  life  has 
almost  disappeared  under  the  heavy  bondage  of 
ceremonial  observances  and  ecclesiastical  absolut¬ 
ism. 

The  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  an  intercessor  with  her  Divine  Son  for 
reverent  intercourse  with  Christ  Himself;  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  an  offici¬ 
ating  priest  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  instead  of  a  simple  observance  of  communion 
with  Christ  and  fellow  -  disciples  at  the  Lord’s 
Table ;  the  obtaining  of  absolution  only  after 
private  confession  to  a  priest  Divinely  appointed 
to  dispense  it,  in  place  of  free  and  direct  forgive¬ 
ness  granted  to  the  penitent  believer  in  Christ, — 
changes  like  these  made  in  a  religion  are  not  slight 
and  superficial.  To  some  they  represent  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  crude  infancy  to  vigorous  maturity  ;  to 
others  they  indicate  deep-seated  degeneration  and 
the  utter  perversion  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  An  organism  in  process  of  growth 
depends  upon  its  environment  without,  as  well  as 
its  own  living  energies  within.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  does  not  present  a  complete 
parallel  to  this.  No  true  Christian  can  believe 
either  that  it  was  left  to  a  chance  current  of 
events,  or  that  it  was  simply  determined  from 
without  by  natural  causes.  But  the  external 
factors  which  largely  influenced  the  development 
of  Christianity  —  Jewish  beliefs  and  precedents, 
Greek  philosophy  and  intellectual  habitudes, 
Roman  polity  and  law,  the  superstitious  ideas  and 
observances  of  paganism  —  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  are  studying  the  nature  of 
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the  change  which  came  over  Christianity  in  the 
first  thousand  years  of  its  history. 

The  point  at  issue  in  the  16th  cent,  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  one  which  still 
divides  Christendom,  concerned  the  real  nature  of 
this  development.  Had  the  growth  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  simply  made  explicit  what  was  implicit  in 
the  New  Testament  ;  or  were  the  accretions  to  the 
original  faith  excrescences,  exaggerations,  or  more 
serious  corruptions ;  and  how  was  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  false  and  true  ?  The  Reformation 
was  a  protest  against  abuses  which  had  become 
ingrained  in  Catholicism.  The  need  of  ‘  reform  in 
head  and  members  ’  had  been  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  long  before,  and  only  when  repeated  efforts 
to  secure  it  peaceably  had  proved  futile  was  it 
seen  that  a  violent  cataclysm  like  that  brought 
about  by  Luther  was  necessary  before  effectual 
improvement  could  be  attained.  The  Reformers 
claimed  to  be  returning  to  original  principles — to 
the  New  Testament  instead  of  the  Church ;  to 
justification  by  faith  instead  of  salvation  by 
baptism,  absolution,  and  the  Mass  ;  and  to  direct 
acknowledgment  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  instead 
of  blind  submission  to  the  edicts  of  His  vicar  upon 
earth.  Luther,  who  had  intended  only  to  remove 
some  obvious  abuses  which  disfigured  the  creed 
and  practice  of  the  Church  he  loved,  found  himself 
cutting  at  the  very  roots  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  institutional  religion.  But,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  movement  of  which  he  was  partly 
the  originator,  partly  the  organ  and  servant,  meant 
a  resolute  effort  to  return  to  the  faith  and  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

This  effort  was  not  final,  of  course.  It  is  easy 
now  to  condemn  Luther’s  procedure  as  illogical 
and  indefensible,  to  say  that  he  should  either  have 
gone  further  or  not  so  far.  Doubtless  the  result 
of  the  conflict  between  Romanism  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  the  16th  cent,  was  not  ultimate  :  the  issues 
raised  by  Luther  went  deeper  than  he  intended, 
but  they  were  not  deep  and  far-reaching  enough. 
To  every  generation  and  to  every  century  its 
own  task.  But  the  whole  Reformation  movement 
showed  that  Christianity  as  a  religion  possessed 
remarkable  recuperative  power  ;  that  the  organism 
could  throw  off'  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
seemed  its  very  substance,  not  only  without  injury 
to  its  life,  but  with  marvellous  increase  to  its 
vigour ;  and  that  the  essence  of  the  religion  did 
not  lie  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
sought  to  place  it.  Subsequent  history  has  con¬ 
firmed  this.  ‘  Evangelical  revivals,’  great  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprises,  remarkable  extensions  of  the 
old  religion  in  new  lands  and  under  new  con¬ 
ditions,  unexpected  manifestations  of  new  features 
and  resuscitation  of  pristine  energies,  have  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries  illustrated  afresh 
the  same  power  of  recovery  and  spiritual  reinforce¬ 
ment,  and  raised  afresh  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  a  religion  which  is  so 
full  of  vitality  and  so  capable  of  developing  from 
within  unanticipated  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
energies.  The  Christianity  of  to-day  embraces 
a  multitude  of  systems  and  organizations,  it  in¬ 
cludes  most  varied  creeds  and  cults,  it  influences 
societies  and  civilizations  that  are  worlds  apart, 
and  the  question  is  perpetually  recurring  whether 
there  be  indeed  one  spirit  and  aim  pervading  the 
whole,  and  if  so,  where  it  lies  and  what  it  is. 

This  question  becomes  the  more  pressing  when 
the  future  is  contemplated.  Many  are  prepared 
for  still  more  striking  developments  in  the  20th 
century.  The  spectacle  of  two  or  three  great 
historical  Churches  on  the  one  hand  preserving 
the  kind  of  stability  which  is  gained  by  outward 
conformity  to  one  doctrinal  creed  and  ecclesiastical 
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system,  and,  on  the  other,  an  almost  endless  diver¬ 
sity  of  sects  and  denominations,  with  a  tendency 
to  fissiparous  multiplication — cannot  represent  the 
reXoj,  the  ideal,  the  goal  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christianity  cannot  be  identified  with  one  Church, 
or  with  all  the  Churches.  Whilst  many  of  these 
are  enfeebled  by  age,  the  religion  itself  is  young 
with  a  perpetually  renewed  vigour,  and  not  for 
centuries  has  it  shown  more  certain  signs  of 
freshly  budding  energy.  Each  new  age  brings 
new  problems.  As  they  arise,  the  power  and 
permanence  of  a  religion  are  tested  by  its  ability 
to  grapple  with  and  to  solve  them,  and  by  its 
success  or  failure  is  it  judged.  The  problems  of 
the  present  and  the  near  future  are  mainly  social, 
and  the  complaint  is  freely  made  that  Christianity 
has  proved  itself  unable  to  cope  with  them.  But 
the  principles  and  capabilities  of  a  religion  cannot 
be  gauged  by  those  of  its  representatives  and  ex¬ 
ponents  at  a  particular  epoch.  The  assailants  of 
Christianity  as  it  is  are  often  the  allies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  it  should  be  and  will  be.  History  has 
too  frequently  suggested  the  question  which  the 
poet  asks  of  the  suffering  Christ — ‘  Say,  was  not 
this  Thy  passion,  to  foreknow  |  In  death’s  worst 
hour  the  works  of  Christian  men  ?  ’  What  new 
regenerative  influences,  swaying  the  whole  of 
society  with  wider  and  freer  quickening  power, 
will  be  developed  in  the  20th  cent,  none  can  tell. 
But  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  no  less  than 
a  survey  of  two  thousand  years  of  history,  is  anew 
compelling  men  to  inquire.  What,  then,  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity  ? 

iv.  Essential  character  of  Christianity.—' 
The  interpretation  of  the  facts  thus  hastily 
sketched  appears  to  be  this.  Christianity  in  the 
concrete  has  been  far  from  perfect,  that  is  ob¬ 
vious  ;  its  serious  and  widespread  corruptions 
have  often  proved  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  But  neither  has  its  history  manifested  a 
mere  perversion  of  a  great  and  noble  ideal.  Again 
and  again  in  the  darkest  hour  light  has  shone 
forth,  and  at  the  lowest  ebb  a  new  flood-tide  of 
energy  has  arisen,  making  it  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  real  religion  in  its  purity  and  power 
from  its  actual  embodiment  in  decadent  and  un¬ 
worthy  representatives. 

What  we  see  in  Christian  history,  as  in  the 
personal  history  of  Christ  upoif  earth,  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  a  Divine  Thought  unfold¬ 
ing  itself  in  spite  of  virulent  opposition,  under 
pressure  of  extreme  difficulties,  struggling  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  false  friends  and  imprint¬ 
ing  its  likeness  upon  most  unpromising  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  material.  When  it  first  appeared  on 
the  earth,  embodied  in  the  Person  and  the  Work, 
as  well  as  the  teaching,  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine 
Idea  shone  with  the  brightness  of  a  new  sun  in 
the  spiritual  firmament.  It  was  not  developed  out 
of  Judaism,  the  Jews  were  its  bitterest  opponents  ; 
it  was  not  indebted  to  Greek  philosophic  thought 
or  to  Roman  political  science,  though  afterwards 
it  made  use  of  and  powerfully  influenced  both  ; 
it  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  current  super¬ 
stitions  of  Oriental  religions  ;  it  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  some  cunningly  devised  religious  syncret¬ 
ism,  such  as  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  began  to  infuse  life  into  the  declining 
Roman  Empire.  A  new  idea  of  God,  of  man,  and 
of  the  true  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  formed 
the  core  and  nucleus  of  the  new  faith.  In  the 
earliest  records  this  idea  appears  as  the  germ  of  a 
nascent  religion,  a  sketch  in  outline  which  remains 
to  be  filled  up.  In  the  history  of  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  its  likeness  is  to  be  discerned  only  as  an 
image  reflected  in  a  dimly  burnished  mirror,  in 
a  troubled  and  turbid  pool.  None  the  less  the 
dominant  idea  remains ;  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
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the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  is 
seen  in  a  face— the  'face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Co  46). 
Lecky,  writing  simply  as  a  historian  of  European 
morals,  describes  it  thus  (Hist.  Eur.  Mor.11  (1894) 
ii.  8f.) — 

‘It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love  ; 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  conditions  ;  has  been  not  only  the  highest  pattern  of 
virtue  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its  practice ;  and  has  exer¬ 
cised  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more 
to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophers,  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.’ 

Whether  the  spectacle  of  an  ideal  human  char¬ 
acter  alone  has  done  this  remains  to  he  seen,  but 
it  is  possible  with  care  to  distinguish  between  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Thought  and  the  imperfect 
medium  through  which  its  light  has  filtered.  We 
see  truth  manifested  amidst  crudities  and  insin¬ 
cerities,  amidst  falsehoods  which  are  bad  and 
half-truths  which  are  often  worse  ;  a  pure  and 
lofty  character  struggling,  mostly  in  vain,  for 
adequate  expression ;  a  kingdom  not  come  hut 
coming,  of  which  we  cannot  say  ‘  Lo  here  ’  or  ‘  Lo 
there,5  for  it  floats  only  in  the  midst  of  men  as 
they  move,  in  their  hearts  as  they  ponder  and  feel 
and  hope — not  as  an  achievement,  not  as  a  posses¬ 
sion,  but  as  a  magnificent  conception,  an  earnest 
longing,  and  a  never  fully  attained,  but  ever  to  be 
attained,  ideal. 

In  what,  then,  lies  the  perennial  and  imperish¬ 
able  essence  of  the  ever  changing  phenomenon 
called  Christianity?  The  unknown  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  wrote  in  the  2nd  century — 

‘  What  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  this  the  Christians  are  in  the 
world.  The  soul  is  spread  through  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  Christians  through  the  divers  cities  of  the  world.  The 
soul  bath  its  abode  in  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  not  of  the  body. 
So  Christians  have  their  abode  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  are 
not  of  the  world.’ 

If  for  ‘  Christians’  we  read  ‘  Christianity,’  where 
is  the  soul,  or  vital  spark,  of  the  religion  to  he 
found  ?  Nearly  all  are  agreed  that  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  religion  is,  in  some  sense,  the  Person 
of  its  Founder.  De  Pressense  closes  an  article 
on  the  subject  by  saying,  ‘Christianity  is  Jesus 
Christ.’  But  it  is  the  sense  in  which  such  words 
are  to  be  interpreted  that  is  all-important.  The 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  religion  called  by  His 
name  is  certainly  not  that  of  Moses  to  Judaism, 
or  that  of  Confucius  to  Confucianism.  But 
neither  does  He  stand  related  to  Christianity  as 
do  Buddha  and  Mohammed  to  the  religions  named 
after  them.  Not  as  a  prophet  of  Nazareth,  a  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  teacher,  however  lofty  and 
inspiring,  does  Christ  stand  at  the  centre  of 
history.  As  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  said,  ‘It  is  not 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  has  so  powerfully  entered 
into  history  ;  it  is  the  deified  Christ  who  has  been 
believed,  loved,  and  obeyed  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  ...  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
were  explicable  as  the  mere  mythical  apotheosis  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  would  become  the  most  in¬ 
solent  and  fateful  .anomaly  in  history.’  And  as 
the  secret  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ethics,  neither 
does  it  lie  in  the  ‘religion  of  Jesus.’  Harnack  is 
the  modern  representative  of  those  who  take  this 
view  when  he  says  : 

‘  The  Christian  religion  is  something  simple  and  sublime  ;  it 
means  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  :  eternal  life  in  the  midst 
of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of  God.’ 

That  is  a  fine  definition  of  Theism,  not  of  the 
historical  Christianity  which  has  done  so  much  to 
regenerate  the  world.  Nor  can  the  essence  of  any 
religion  be  said  to  lie  in  its  life,  if  by  that  be  meant 
temper  and  conduct.  These  are  fruits,  and  by  their 
healthiness  and  abundance  we  judge  of  the  sound¬ 


ness  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  But  the  life  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  lies  far  deeper. 

The  chief  modern  definitions  of  Christianity 
have  been  ably  summarized  and  reviewed  by 
Professor  Adams  Brown,  who,  in  his  Essence  of 
Christianity,  has  produced  an  illuminating  study 
in  the  history  of  definition  which  goes  far  to  solve 
the  problem  before  us.  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and 
Ritschl  are  epoch-marking  names  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  during  the  last  century,  and  their 
attempts  at  definition  probably  meet  better  than 
most  others  the  conditions  demanded  by  modern 
inquirers.  Schleiermacher’s  view  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Professor  Adams  Brown— 

‘  Christianity  is  that  historic  religion,  founded  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  having  its  bond  of  union  in  the  redemption  medi¬ 
ated  by  Him,  in  which  the  true  relation  between  God  and  man 
has  for  the  first  time  found  complete  and  adequate  expression, 
and  which,  throughout  all  the  changes  of  intellectual  and  social 
environment  which  the  centuries  have  brought,  still  continues 
to  maintain  itself  as  the  religion  best  worthy  of  the  allegiance 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men.’ 

Hegel  represents  Christianity,  as  the  absolute 
religion,  because  in  it  is  to  be  seen  worked  out  in 
history  the  eternal  dialectic  immanent  in  the  Being 
of  God  Himself,  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  God¬ 
head,  the  Father,  being  revealed  in  the  Son,  the 
principle  of  difference,  returning  again  in  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  redemption.  Finally,  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
Father  and  Son  recognize  their  unity,  and  God  as 
Spirit  comes  to  full  consciousness  of  Himself  in 
history.  Christianity,  he  says,  is  essentially  the 
religion  of  the  Spirit.  Ritschl  lays  more  stress  on 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  he  follows  in 
the  steps  of  Schleiermacher  when  he  defines  Chris¬ 
tianity  as — 

‘  the  monotheistic,  completely  spiritual,  and  ethical  religion, 
which,  based  on  the  life  of  its  author  as  Redeemer  and  as 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  consists  in  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God,  involves  the  impulse  to  conduct  from  the 
motive  of  love,  aims  at  the  moral  organization  of  mankind,  and 
grounds  blessedness  on  the  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  as  well 
as  on  the  kingdom  of  God’  (Justif.  and  Reconc.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  13). 

Dorner  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
many  who  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  Incarnation 
as  the  ‘  central  idea  and  fundamental  fact  ’  of 
Christianity,  and  who  find  in  mediation  through 
incarnation  its  archetypal  thought.  Professor 
Adams  Brown  himself  considers  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  in  framing  a  definition  of  Christianity  to  lie 
in  tne  attempt  to  reconcile  its  historical  and  its 
absolute  character,  its  natural  and  its  supernatural 
elements — the  two  contrasted  tendencies  which 
mark  respectively  (1)  its  resemblance  to  other 
faiths,  and  its  realization  of  their  imperfect 
ideals  ;  and  (2)  its  difference  from  all  other  re¬ 
ligions  as  the  one  direct  and  supreme  revelation 
from  God  Himself.  His  own  solution  may  be 
indicated  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

‘  Christianity,  as  modern  Christian  thought  understands  it,  is 
the  religion  of  Divine  sonship  and  human  brotherhood  revealed 
and  realized  through  Jesus  Christ.  As  such  it  is  the  fulfilment 
and  completion  of  all  earlier  forms  of  religion,  and  the  appointed 
means  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  realization 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  central  figure  is  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  not  only  the  revelation  of  the  divine  ideal  for  man,  but  also, 
through  the  transforming  influence  which  He  exerts  over  His 
followers,  the  most  powerful  means  of  realizing  that  ideal 
among  men.  The  possession  in  Christ  of  the  supreme  revelation 
of  God’s  love  and  power  constitutes  the  distinctive  mark  of 
Christianity,  and  justifies  its  claim  to  be  the  final  religibn  ’ 
(Essence  of  Christianity,  309). 

These  definitions  are  cumbrous,  and  no  one  of 
them  is  fully  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  Christianity  can  never  be  properly  defined  if 
it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  philosophy,  a  system  of 
ideas  ;  or  as  a  code  of  ethics,  providing  a  standard 
of  conduct ;  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  em¬ 
bodying  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  and 
institutions  which  are  understood  to  be  channels 
of  salvation  for  mankind.  It  is  a  religion,  that 
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is,  its  root  or  spring  lies  in  the  relations  which  it 
reveals  and  establishes  between  God  and  men.  It 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
significance  found  in  Him  and  His  work,  that 
changed  the  whole  view  of  God  and  of  human 
history,  first  for  the  Apostles  and  afterwards  for 
all  who  followed  them.  Christ  was  to  them 
doubtless  a  Lawgiver,  His  command  was  final. 
He  was  also  an  Example,  perfect  and  flawless,  the 
imitation  of  whom  formed  the  highest  conceivable 
standard  of  life.  But  unless  He  had  been  much 
more  than  this,  the  Christianity  of  history  would 
never  have  come  into  being  ;  and  if  it  had  had  no 
other  gospel  for  men  than  the  most  sublime  human 
prophet  could  bring,  it  would  not  have  regenerated 
mankind  as  it  has  done. 

A  religion  may  be  described  objectively  or  sub¬ 
jectively,  from  without  or  from  within.  As  an 
objective  religion  in  the  world,  Christianity  is  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  monotheism  of  a  high  type, 
the  highest  that  has  been  known  in  history,  when 
its  character  and  effects  are  fully  estimated.  So 
far  there  is  general  agreement.  But  the  logical 
differentia  has  yet  to  be  specified,  and  here  opinions 
vary.  If  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing 
doctrinal  teaching  of  Christianity  be  considered, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Incarnation  is  its  central 
idea.  But  this  must  never  be  interpreted  apart 
from  Christ’s  whole  work,  including  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  main  purpose  of  that 
work,  the  Redemption  of  mankind,  that  Salvation 
and  Reconciliation  which  He  has  made  possible 
and  open  to  all.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
exact  mode  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  but 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  its  central  feature.  Chris¬ 
tianity  without  a  Saviour  is  a  face  without  an  eye, 
a  body  without  a  soul. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  regarded  from 
within,  as  a  subjective,  personal  experience,  its 
essence  lies  in  a  new  life,  conceived  in  a  new 
spirit  and  animated  by  a  new  power.  This  power 
is  directly  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  on 
the  human  side  it  arises  from  the  new  conceptions 
of  God  given  by  Christ  and  the  new  relation  to 
Him  established  through  the  redemption  and 
mediation  of  His  Son.  If  the  religion  be  viewed 
on  its  racial  and  social  side,  it  may  be  described  as 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
brotherhood  of  mankind  based  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Elder  Brotherhood  of  Christ ;  a 
view  of  man  which  implies  the  inestimable  indivi¬ 
dual  worth  of  each,  and  the  ultimate  union  of  all 
in  a  renewed  Order  of  which  Christ  has  laid  the 
foundation,  given  the  foretaste,  and  promised  the 
complete  consummation  and  fruition. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
conviction  which  it  engenders  that — granted  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Theism — God  has  Him¬ 
self  undertaken  the  cause  of  man  ;  that  He  enters 
into  man’s  weakness,  feels  with  his  sorrows,  and, 
chiefly,  that  He  bears  the  terrible  burden  of  man’s 
sins  ;  all  this  being  assured  by  the  gift  of  His  Son 
and  the  work  which  the  Son  Himself  has  accom¬ 
plished  and  is  still  carrying  on  by  His  Spirit.  The 
metaphysical  nature  of  Christ’s  Person  may  not  he 
capable  of  being  adequately  expressed  in  words  ; 
the  full  scope  of  His  redeeming  work  may  be 
variously  understood  and  may  be  incapable  of  being 
condensed  into  a  formula  ;  while  Christians  may 
widely  differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  benefits 
of  that  work  are  best  appropriated  and  realized 
and  distributed  by  His  Church  in  the  world.  But 
the  essence  of  the  religion  lies  in  its  conception  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  man,  the  ends  for  which  he 
exists,  his  sin  and  failure  to  realize  those  ends  ;  in 
its  proclamation  of  Christ,  the  once  dying  and  now 
ever  living  Lord  as  Himself  the  Way,  through 
whom  sin  may  be  forgiven  and  failure  remedied  ; 


and  above  all,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  dynamic 
which  is  supplied  by  faith  in  the  great  Central 
Person  of  the  whole  religion,  and  the  life  in  Him 
which  is  rendered  possible  for  every  believer  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  only 
permanent,  universal,  and  final  religion  for  man¬ 
kind,  no  vindication  of  them  can  amount  to  actual 
demonstration.  But  the  argument  would  take 
the  direction  of  inquiring  whether  history  thus  far 
confirms  the  high  claim  of  Christianity  to  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  man  as  man.  Is  Tertullian’s 
phrase  anima  naturaliter  Christiana  borne  out 
by  facts  ?  Has  Christianity,  not  in  its  miserably 
imperfect  and  often  utterly  misleading  concrete 
forms,  but  in  the  idea  of  its  Founder  and  the  best 
attempts  made  to  realize  it,  shown  the  ‘  promise 
and  potency  ’  of  a  universal  religion  for  the  race  ? 
Such  an  argument  would  have  to  take  full  account 
of  criticisms  like  those  of  Nietzsche  and  his  school, 
who  complain  that  Christianity  in  its  tenderness 
towards  the  weak  and  erring,  in  its  hallowing  of 
sorrow  and  its  preoccupation  with  the  evil  of  sin, 
profoundly  misunderstands  human  nature  and 
man’s  position  in  the  Universe  ;  that  it  amounts, 
in  fact,  to  a  worship  of  failure  and  decay.  These 
criticisms  have  not  been  widely  accepted  as  valid, 
and  they  can  easily  be  met — they  were,  indeed, 
substantially  anticipated  by  Celsus  and  refuted 
by  Origen.  But  such  objections  are  sure  to  recur, 
together  with  kindred  difficulties  arising  from  a 
naturalistic  view  of  man  which  claims  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  physical  science.  They  can  be  effectu¬ 
ally  repelled  only  by  practical  proof  that  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  accords  with  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  meets  the  needs  of  human 
life  more  completely  than  any  other  system  of 
philosophy  or  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  triumphs  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  already  achieved ;  the  power  it  has 
manifested  of  being  able  to  satisfy  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  claims ;  the  excellence  of  its  ideal  of  char¬ 
acter,  one  which  cannot  be  transcended  so  long  as 
human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is  ;  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  it  has  brought  the  very  highest 
type  of  character  within  reach  of  the  lowest,  as 
attested  by  the  experience  of  millions ;  the  power 
of  recovery  which  it  has  exhibited,  when  its 
teaching  has  been  traduced  and  its  spirit  and  aims 
degraded  by  prominent  professors  and  representa¬ 
tives  ; — these,  with  other  similar  characteristics, 
go  far  towards  proving  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  its  claim  to  be  the  perfect  religion  of 
humanity,  sufficing  for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  rightly  displayed 
generation  after  generation,  and  its  work  rightly 
done  in  the  world,  there  must  be  a  constant 
‘return  to  Christ’  on  the  part  of  His  Church. 
The  phrase,  of  course,  must  be  adequately  inter¬ 
preted.  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
‘  recovery  of  the  historical  Christ  ’  as  characteristic 
of  our  time,  and  the  expression  represents  an 
important  truth.  Christ  is  seen  more  and  more 
clearly  to  be  *  the  end  of  critical  and  historical 
inquiry’  and  ‘the  starting-place  of  constructive 
thought.’  But  it  is  the  whole  Christ  of  the  NT 
who  is  the  norm  in  Christian  theology,  the  object 
of  Christian  worship,  the  guide  of  Christian 
practice.  The  Christ  of  the  Epistles  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  The 
modern  attempt,  fashionable  in  some  quarters,  to 
distinguish  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  on  the 
one  hand  as  historic,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles  on  the  other  as  dogmatic,  cannot  be 
consistently  maintained,  and  does  not  adequately 
cover  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  entire  Christ,  nor 
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the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  nor  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these  representations  of  the  Christians’  Lord. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  Christ  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Apostolic 
experience  and  the  Christ  of  historical  Christianity, 
except  for  those  who  reject  the  element  of  the 
supernatural,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pervades 
the  whole.  The  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the  object  of 
Christian  faith,  as  well  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  historical  continuity.  To 
Him  it  is  necessary  for  His  Church — compassed 
with  ignorance  and  infirmity  and  not  yet  fully 
purged  from  its  sins — continually  to  ‘return,’ 
generation  after  generation,  if  His  religion  is  to 
be  preserved  in  its  purity  and  transmitted  in  its 
power.  The  vitality  of  Christianity  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  heart  and  in  the  life  of  the  community 
depends  upon  the  closeness  of  personal  communion 
with  Christ  maintained  through  His  indwelling 
Spirit.  1  To  steep  ourselves  in  Him  is  still  the 
chief  matter,’  says  Harnack  in  one  place.  ‘  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you,’  was  His  own  wordto  His  first 
disciples,  and  it  must  ever  be  obeyed,  if  the  char¬ 
acteristic  fruit  of  that  Vine  is  to  be  seen  in  abund¬ 
ance  on  its  dependent  branches. 

What  the  Christianity  of  the  future  might  be 
and  would  be,  if  this  command  were  adequately 
fulfilled,  none  can  say ;  the  capacities  of  the 
religion  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  tested. 
In  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  taught,  are  ‘  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge’ — the  treasures  of  all- 
subduing  love,  of  assimilating  and  transmuting 
power,  of  uplifting  and  purifying  grace  for  the 
nations— ‘  hidden  ’  (Col  23).  And  the  treasure  is 
still  hidden,  because  His  followers,  its  custodians 
and  stewards,  do  not  adequately  make  it  known 
■ — have  not,  indeed,  adequately  discovered  it  for 
themselves.  But  if  in  every  generation  there  be, 
as  there  should  be,  a  renewal  of  the  very  springs 
of  Christian  life  by  fresh  recourse  to  the  Fountain- 
head,  then  new  claims,  new  needs,  new  problems, 
will  only  afford  occasion  for  new  triumphs  of 
Christ  and  His  Cross — the  message  of  Divine  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  uttermost  in  redemption,  as  the  one 
means  of  salvation  for  a  sinning  and  suffering  world. 

Literature. — From  amongst  the  vast  number  of  books  which 
bear  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  a  very  few  recent  volumes 
and  articles  may  be  mentioned  here  : — R.  S.  Storrs,  The  Divine 
Origin  of  Christianity ,  1885 ;  A.  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des 
Christentums ,  1900  [tr.  by  T.  B.  Saunders,  What  is  Christianity  1 
1901],  and  Die  Mission  und  Axisbreitung  des  Christentums  in 
den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten ,  1902  [tr.  by  J.  Moffatt,  The  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  Christianity ,  1905] ;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  1893,  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1902  ;  W.  Adams  Brown,  The  Essence  of 
Christianity,  1903  ;  see  also  the  article  on  ‘  Christian,  The  Name 
of,’  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  in  the  Encyc.  Bill.  i.  752  ff. ,  and  that 
on  ‘Christianity’  by  T.  M.  Lindsay  in  the  Encyc.  Brit.9 

W.  T.  Davison. 

CHRISTMAS.— See  Calendar,  and  Dates,  §  1. 

CHRISTOLOGY. — See  Person  of  Christ. 

CHRONOLOGY.— See  Dates. 

CHURCH. — It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  references  to  the  Church  in  the  Gospels, 
particularly  as  they  bear  upon  Christ’s  relation  to 
the  Church.  The  other  books  of  the  NT,  and  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  early  ages  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  will  be  referred  to  only  as  far  as  they  appear 
to  tli row  light  upon  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
Christ  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  the  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  as  well  as  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  are  substantially  historical, 
and  that  the  thirteen  Epistles  usually  ascribed  to 
St.  Paul  are  genuine.  Without  this  limitation  the 
inquiry  would  be  of  quite  a  different  character. 


The  historical  society  known  as  the  Church  has 
never  claimed  to  have  come  into  complete  exist¬ 
ence  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  its  growth  and 
organization  were  a  gradual  process.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  on  any  theory,  expect  to  find  in  the 
Gospels  a  complete  and  explicit  account  of  the 
foundation  and  characteristics  of  the  Church,  and 
it  will  be  a  convenient  method  of  procedure  to  take 
the  chief  elements  of  the  conception  of  the  Church 
which  was  generally  accepted  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  community  was  fully  constituted,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  these  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  regarded  as  later  accretions,  or  the  natural  but 
not  necessary  development  of  ideas  which  existed 
before,  if  at  all,  only  in  germ.  Now  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  first  days  of  Christianity  derived  from 
the  NT  is  but  fragmentary,  and  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  is  one  of  great  obscurity  ;  but  from 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  prevalent  and  almost  universal  belief  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  Church.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Church,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
a  society  founded  by  Christ  as  an  integral  part  of 
His  work  for  mankind.  It  was  further  believed 
that  the  Church  possessed  characteristics  which 
were  summed  up  under  the  words,  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  And  while  it  was  believed 
that  the  Church  stood  in  the  most  intimate  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ,  it  was  also  held  that  its  outward 
unity  and  continuity  were  secured  by  a  definite 
organization  and  form  of  government,  the  essential 
features  of  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  acting  under  a  commission 
given  them  by  Christ  Himself.  The  Church  was 
further  regarded  as  the  instrument  appointed  by 
Christ  for  the  completion  of  His  work  for  mankind. 
The  fact  that  these  beliefs  were  generally  held,  at 
all  events  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  on- 
wrards,  suggests  the  following  division  of  the  subject. 
First,  it  will  be  asked  whether  the  belief  that  it 
was  Christ’s  intention  to  found  a  visible  society  is 
borne  out  ( 1 )  by  what  we  know  of  His  own  actions 
and  teaching,  and  (2)  by  the  records  of  the  earliest 
days  of  Christian  life.  Secondly,  the  character¬ 
istics  ascribed  to  the  Church  in  the  Christian  creeds 
will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  NT  writings. 

i.  Indications  of  a  visible  Church. 

1.  In  the  teaching  and  actions  of  Christ :  (a)  the  Messi¬ 

anic  claim  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  ( b )  the  body 

of  disciples ;  (e)  the  institution  of  sacraments. 

2.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  history. 

ii.  Characteristics  of  the  Church. 

1.  Unity  :  ( a )  essential  and  transcendental ;  (5)  taking 

outward  expression  ;  (c)  imperfect. 

2.  Holiness. 

3.  Catholicity. 

4.  Apostolicity :  (a)  doctrine ;  (6)  worship ;  (c)  discip¬ 

line. 

Note. — The  words  ‘Church’  and  ‘Ecclesia.’ 

Literature. 

i.  Indications  of  a  visible  Church. —  1.  In 
the  Teaching  and  Actions  of  Christ. — (a)  Relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Messianic  Hope  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God. — The  idea  of  a  covenant  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Covenants  were  at  first  made  with 
individuals  and  families ;  but  with  the  beginning 
of  Jewish  nationality  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a 
peculiar  relation  between  the  nation  and  Jehovah. 
The  idea  of  a  national  God  was,  of  course,  shared 
by  the  Jews  with  all  the  nations  with  which  they 
came  into  contact ;  but  as  their  conception  of  the 
Deity  advanced,  and  their  religion  developed 
through  monolatry  into  a  pure  monotheism,  the 
idea  of  Jehovah  as  a  national  God  passed  into  the 
idea  of  the  selection  of  Israel  by  the  one  God  of  all 
the  earth  for  a  special  destiny  and  special  privi¬ 
leges.  Thus  the  Jewish  religion  was  a  religion  of 
hope,  and  its  Golden  Age  was  in  the  future.  This 
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national  hope  became  closely  associated  in  thought 
with  the  kingdom, — at  first  the  actual  kingdom, 
and  then  the  kingdom  to  be  restored  in  the  future. 
After  the  fall  of  the  actual  kingdom,  the  idea  of 
the  future  kingdom  became,  to  a  great  extent, 
idealized,  and  in  close  connexion  with  it  there  grew 
up  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire 
when  this  expectation  first  becomes  apparent, 
or  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  hope  in 
detail.  The  important  fact  is  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ’s  birth  Israel  as  a  nation  was  looking  for  a 
kingdom  of  God  and  a  Messianic  King.  With 
many,  perhaps  with  most,  the  expectation  may 
have  been  mainly  that  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  earthly  kingdom ;  hut  the  remains  of 
Jewish  literature  in  the  last  century  before  Christ 
show  that  the  more  spiritually  minded  Jews  un¬ 
doubtedly  looked  for  a  kingdom  which  would  in¬ 
deed  have  Jerusalem  for  its  centre,  and  of  which 
the  faithful  Jews  would  be  the  nucleus,  but  which 
would  also  be  world-wide  and  spiritual  in  character. 
It  must  also  he  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Rem¬ 
nant,  which  had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  Jewish 
mind  since  the  time  of  Isaiah,  had  accustomed  them 
to  think  of  a  community  of  the  faithful,  within  and 
growing  out  of  the  existing  nation,  who  should  in 
a  special  sense  be  the  heirs  of  the  promises. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  His 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  In  using  these  terms,  He  must  have  intended 
to  appeal  to,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  sanction, 
the  ideas  and  hopes  of  those  whom  He  addressed. 
And  yet  it  very  soon  became  plain  that  the  king¬ 
dom  which  He  preached  was  something  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  that  the  most  spiritual  of  the 
Jews  had  conceived.  The  old  Jewish  kings  had 
led  the  people  in  war,  they  had  judged  them  in 
peace,  they  had  levied  tribute  ;  but  these  functions 
Christ  expressly  disclaimed.  He  would  not  allow 
His  followers  to  think  of  appealing  to  force  (Mt 
2662),  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  being  a  ruler  or 
a  judge  of  ordinary  contentions  (Lk  1214),  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  payment  of  tribute  to  an  alien  potentate 
as  a  thing  indifferent  (Mk  1217).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  acts  which  Jehovah  Himself  had 
performed  for  the  Jewish  nation,  in  virtue  of  which 
He  Himself  had  been  regarded  as  their  King, 
Christ  performed  for  a  new  nation.  Jehovah  had 
called  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  and  had  at¬ 
tached  them  to  Himself  by  intimate  ties  and 
covenants,  and  out  of  their  seed  had  formed  a 
nation  which  He  ruled  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
He  had  given  this  nation  His  own  law.  So  Christ 
called  from  among  the  Jews  His  own  disciples, 
from  whom  He  required  an  absolute  personal  de¬ 
votion,  and  to  them  He  delivered  a  new  law  to 
fulfil  or  supersede  the  old  (Mt  517).  See,  further, 
art.  Kingdom  of  God. 

What  is  the,  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
the  Church  ? — The  two  things  are  not  simply  iden¬ 
tical,  and  the  predominant  sense  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  NT  appears  to  be  rather  that  of  a  reign  than 
of  a  realm.  But  these  two  ideas  are  complement¬ 
ary,  and  the  one  implies  the  other.  Sometimes  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  It 
may  be  true  that  ‘  by  the  words  the  Kingdom  of 
God  our  Lord  denotes  not  so  much  His  disciples, 
whether  individually  or  even  as  forming  a  collec¬ 
tive  body,  as  something  which  they  receive  —  a 
state  upon  which  they  enter’  (Robertson,  Kegnum 
Dei) ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  whole  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  led,  naturally, 
to  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  about  which 
Christ  taught  would  be  expressed  and  realized  in  a 
society.  The  teaching  of  Christ  about  the  King¬ 


dom  of  Heaven  does  not  perhaps,  taken  by  itself, 
prove  that  He  was  the  Founder  of  the  Church  ; 
but  if  this  is  established  by  other  evidence,  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  His  Kingdom  is  visibly  repre¬ 
sented  in  His  Church,  and  that  ‘  the  Church  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  so  far  as  it  has  already 
come,  and  it  prepares  for  the  Kingdom  as  it  is  to 
come  in  glory.’ 

(b)  How  far  the  line  of  action  adopted  by  Christ 
during  His  ministry  tended  to  the  formation  of  a 
society. — Christ  began  from  the  first  to  attach 
to  Himself  a  number  of  disciples.  Their  numbers 
varied,  and  they  did  not  all  stand  in  equally  close 
relations  to  Him  ;  they  were  indeed  still  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  body  at  the  time  of  His  death, 
but  they  tended  to  define  themselves  more  and 
more.  There  was  a  process  of  sifting  (Jn  666),  and 
immediately  after  the  Ascension  an  expression  is 
used  which  suggests  some  sort  of  list  (Ac  l15).  As 
much  as  this,  indeed,  might  be  said  of  most  re¬ 
ligious  and  philosophical  leaders,  but  Christ  did 
more  than  create  an  unorganized  mass  of  disciples. 
From  an  early  period  He  formed  an  inner  circle 
*  that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth’ (Mk  314).  The  name  ‘  Apostles ’ 

.may  have  been  given  to  the  Twelve  in  the  first 
instance  with  reference  to  a  temporary  mission, 
but  subsequent  events  showed  that  this  temporary 
mission  was  itself  only  part  of  a  system  of  training 
to  which  Christ  devoted  more  and  more  of  His 
time.  The  Twelve  became  in  a  special  sense  ‘  the 
disciples,’  and  this  is  what  they  are  usually  called 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  larger  body  are  also 
disciples,  but  the  Twelve  are  their  leaders  and 
representatives.  Their  representative  character 
culminates  at  the  Last  Supper,  where  the  Eucharist 
is  given  to  them  alone,  but,  as  the  event  showed, 
in  trust  for  the  whole  body. 

Certain  sayings  recorded  of  Christ  in  connexion 
with  the  Apostles  and  their  functions  will  be 
noticed  later.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  any  special 
saying  or  commission,  the  general  course  of  Christ’s 
actions  not  only  tended  to  produce  a  society,  but 
provided  what  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
effectiveness  and  permanence  of  a  society  —  the 
nucleus  of  an  organization  ;  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  His  labours  was  directed  towards  the 
training  of  this  inner  circle  for  carrying  on  a  work 
which  He  would  not  complete  Himself. 

(c)  The  significance  of  the  institution  of  the 
sacraments. — A  society,  to  be  plainly  visible  and 
unmistakable,  requires  some  outward  act  or  sign 
of  distinction  by  which  all  its  members  can  be 
recognized.  Circumcision  had  been  such  to  the 
Jews.  And  in  order  to  be  both  effective  and  per¬ 
manent,  a  society  further  requires  some  definite 
corporate  action,  binding  upon  all  its’  members, 
and  relating  to  the  object  for  which  the  society 
exists.  The  observance  of  the  Law  has  been  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Jews.  No  society  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  in 
existence  for  an  indefinite  period  without  such 
signs  of  distinction  and  corporate  actions.  Both 
requirements  were  supplied  by  Christ,  if  the  Gospel 
narrative  may  be  trusted,  in  the  sacraments  which 
He  instituted.  In  Baptism  He  provided  a  definite 
means  of  incorporation,  and  in  the  Eucharist  a 
corporate  act  and  a  visible  bond  of  union.  This  is 
indeed  only  part  of  the  significance  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  when  they  are  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view  it  becomes  all  the  more  striking  that 
the  means  appointed  to  convey  the  grace  of  God  to 
the  individual  should  be  necessarily  social  in  their 
character.  The  general  tendency  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else¬ 
where,  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Law  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  inwurd  and  outward,  gives  great 
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significance  to  the  fact  that  He  should  have  ordered 
any  external  acts  of  the  nature  of  sacraments,  and 
makes  it  still  more  remarkable  that  He  should 
have  laid  emphasis  on  their  necessity  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  life  (Jn  35  654).  And  the  fact  that  these  are 
necessarily  social  ordinances  is  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
Christ. 

It  thus  appears  from  a  general  view  of  Christ’s 
ministry  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  without  taking 
into  consideration  particular  sayings  ascribed  to 
Him,  that  before  the  Ascension  He  had  provided 
everything  that  was  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
a  society,  for  the  development  of  an  organization, 
and  for  its  permanence  and  corporate  action.  The 
only  thing  wanting  to  the  complete  constitution  of 
the  Church  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
the  gift  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  for  which  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  bidden  to  wait  (Lk  2449,  Ac  1J). 

2.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Church  history. — 
The  conclusions  to  which  the  Gospels  appear  to 
point  will  be  corroborated  if  there  is  evidence  that 
a  society  actually  did  exist  immediately  after  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Of  this  early 
period  the  only  existing  record  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Acts.  There  is  also  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  ideas  of  a  somewhat  later  period  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  If  the  evidence  of  the  Acts  is 
accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  general  tendency. 
Immediately  after  the  Ascension  there  appears  a 
well  defined  body  of  disciples,  led  by  the  Apostles 
(Ac  l13'15).  At  the  day  of  Pentecost  this  body  is 
fully  constituted  for  its  mission,  and  receives  a 
large  accession  of  numbers.  The  mention  of  de¬ 
finite  numbers  (Ac  1]6  241  41)  shows  that  there  was 
no  doubt  who  the  persons  were  who  belonged  to 
the  society.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  from  the 
constant  mention  of  baptism  throughout  the  book, 
that  this  was  the  invariable  means  of  acquiring 
membership.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  even  in 
the  exceptional  case  recorded  in  1047f-.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  narrative  the  Apostles  appear  as  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  whole  community. 
Membership  implies  adherence  to  their  teaching 
and  fellowship,  with  ‘  the  breaking  of  bread  ’ 
and  common  prayer  as  a  bond  of  union  (242).  The 
practice  of  community  of  goods  is  an  evidence  of 
the  closeness  of  the  bond,  while  the  fact  that 
this  was  voluntary  shows  that  1  neither  the  com¬ 
munity  was  lost  in  the  individuals,  nor  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  community’  (Hort,  Christian 
Ecclesia,  p.  48).  The  meetings  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  in  houses,  and  none  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  can  possibly  have  contained  all  the  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  but  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  nor  are  house  congregations  ever 
spoken  of  or  alluded  to  as  separate  units  of  Church 
life.  A  theory  has  been  formed  that  the  Church 
as  a  society  arose  out  of  a  federation  of  house 
assemblies,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  what¬ 
ever  of  such  a  possibility  in  the  Acts :  the  whole 
body  of  disciples  is  the  only  unit.  The  word  ecclesia 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Ac  5n,  and  there  it  is 
the  whole  body  which  is  spoken  of.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  adherents 
led  to  an  advance  in  organization,  the  Apostles 
delegating  some  of  their  functions  to  a  lower  order 
of  ministers,  and  soon  afterwards  persecution  caused 
an  extension  of  the  Church  to  other  parts  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  subdivision  ;  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  in  Samaria  and  Joppa  are  dealt 
with  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  814  1 11*-).  This  state  of 
things,  however,  could  not  last.  When  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  extension  had  gone  further,  it  became 
impossible  to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  a  single  centre.  And  so  when  a  body 
of  Christians  established  themselves  in  Antioch,  a 


new  use  of  the  word  ecclesia  appears  ( 1226).  Hitherto 
it  has  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  brethren  ;  now 
it  is  applied  also  to  parts  of  the  whole.  Each  centre 
is  capable  of  separate  action,  and  deals  with  local 
affairs,  while  remaining  in  close  union  with  the 
whole.  And  so  the  step  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  of  any  that  have  been  taken  in 
Church  history — the  mission  of  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas — was  apparently  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
Antioch  alone,  without  any  reference  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  (13lfr-).  This  mission  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  large  number  of  local  ecclesia,  each  of  which 
was  provided  by  the  Apostle  with  a  local  ministry 
(1423),  while  he  exercised  a  continual  supervision 
over  them,  and  visited  them  as  often  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  allow.  The  difficult  questions  which 
arise  out  of  this  great  extension  of  the  Church  are 
referred  to  the  ‘  Apostles  and  presbyters’  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  precise  relations  between  the  authority 
of  the  whole  body  and  the  legitimate  independence 
of  the  local  communities  are  undefined,  but  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  and  of 
the  Apostolic  authority  is  unmistakable.  In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  term  ecclesia  is  constantly 
used  of  the  local  communities,  of  which  he  had 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  ;  the  church  in  a  city 
(I  Co  l2)  or  even  in  a  house  (Ro  165,  Col  416)  is  a 
familiar  expression,  and  the  churches  of  a  region 
are  spoken  of  (1  Co  161,19)  in  a  way  that  possibly 
suggests  the  beginnings  of  a  provincial  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  ‘  the  Church  ’  is  the  one  undivided  Church 
of  which  these  several  churches  are  only  local  divi¬ 
sions.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that 
his  doctrine  of  ‘  the  Church  ’  culminates.  It  is 
particularly  with  reference  to  this  teaching  that  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  actual  and 
the  ideal  Church.  This  distinction  is  a  real  one,  if 
it  means  that  the  ideal  of  the  Church  has  never 
yet  been  realized  in  fact.  But  neither  St.  Paul  nor 
any  other  NT  writer  draws  any  distinction,  or  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  conscious  of  the  need  of  any.  The 
Church,  like  the  individual  Christian,  is  regarded 
as  being  that  which  it  is  becoming.  As  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian,  in  spite  of  his  imperfections,  is  a 
saint,  so  the  existing  body  of  Christians  whom  he 
is  addressing  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  to 
be  presented  a  glorious  Church,  holy  and  without 
blemish  (1  Co  1227,  Eph  527).  See  ORGANIZATION. 

ii.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Church.— 
Assuming  now  that  the  Church  is  a  society  founded 
by  Christ  to  carry  on  His  work  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  Church, 
as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Creeds,  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  teaching  contained 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  convenient  to  state  at  the 
outset  what  the  principal  passages  in  the  Gospels 
are  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  teaching  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
bears  more  or  less  directly  on  the  Church.  Some 
points  with  regard  to  this  have  already  been 
noticed.  Then  there  are  the  two  passages  in  which 
the  word  ecclesia  is  used,  Mt  1613'20  and  1815"20.  In 
connexion  with  the  former,  the  other  two  ‘  Petrine  ’ 
texts,  Lk  2228'32  and  Jn  2115'17,  may  be  considered. 
There  are  also  the  charges  given  to  the  Apostles 
in  general,  Mt  10,  Mk  313'15  67‘13,  Mt  2816-20,  Jn 
2021"23,  and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  And  there  is  the  long  passage  Jn 
14-17,  which  specially  bears  upon  the  relations  of 
Christ  to  the  Church.  The  authenticity  or  credi¬ 
bility  of  some  of  these  passages  has  been  disputed 
on  various  grounds,  but  it  will  be  assumed  for  the 
present  purpose  that  they  contain  a  credible  record 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  this  teaching  under  the  heads  of  those 
notes  of  the  Church  which  have  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  it  from  early  times,  and  have  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Creeds. 
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1.  Unity.  —  If  the  conclusion  already  reached 
about  the  origin  of  the  Church  is  true,  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  be  one  society.  The  teaching  of 
Christ  on  this  point,  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  very  emphatic  (Jn  1721'23),  and  He  bases 
the  unity  of  the  Church  on  the  unity  of  God  (cf. 
Eph  44"6).  It  is  also  to  be  a  visible  unity,  for  it  is 
to  be  a  sign  to  the  world  :  ‘  that  the  world  may 
believe.’  It  is,  however,  implied  that  it  will  be  a 
progressive  unity,  not  at  once  perfectly  realized 
(Jn  1723  1010).  This  is  illustrated  by  St.  Paul,  who 
speaks  of  unity  as  a  thing  to  be  gradually  attained 
to  (Eph  413).  These  three  points  may  be  taken  in 
order. 

(a)  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  based  upon  the 
unity  of  God,  it  follows  that  it  is  an  essential  and 
transcendental ,  and  not  an  accidental  unity  ;  i.e.  it 
is  not  a  merely  political  or  voluntary  association 
of  men  combining  together  with  a  view  to  effect 
certain  ends,  nor  is  it  merely  occasioned  by  the 
social  instincts  of  human  nature.  These  lower 
kinds  of  unity  are  not,  indeed,  excluded  by  the 
higher,  but  they  are  by  themselves  an  insufficient 
explanation.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  an  afterthought,  caused 
by  the  strong  tendency  to  religious  associations 
which  prevailed  in  the  Empire  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity.  Abundant  evidence  already  exists, 
and  more  is  being  accumulated,  of  the  existence  of 
this  tendency  ;  but  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
non-Christian  associations  influenced  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  community  framed  its  ex¬ 
ternal  life  and  that  they  assisted  its  growth,  this 
would  not  in  the  least  disprove  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church.  As  far,  however,  as  investigation 
has  gone  at  present,  it  seems  that  the  Church 
owed  remarkably  little  to  heathen  precedents. 
The  fact  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  were 
some  who  more  or  less  separated  themselves  and 
stood  aloof,  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  that  unity 
was  not  regarded  as  essential.  But  imperfection, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  is  a  condition  of  the 
earthly  state  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  strong  con¬ 
demnation  with  which  separation  is  invariably 
spoken  of  in  the  NT  and  by  all  early  writers,  is 
very  strong  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  Church 
that  unity  is  one  of  its  essential  marks.  The  ex¬ 
istence  from  the  first  of  the  power  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  (1  Co  5,  etc.),  is  further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is,  then,  a  theological 
unity,  arising  from  the  unity  of  God,  from  the  fact 
that  all  members  of  the  Church  are  members  of 
Christ  and  abide  in  Him  as  the  branches  abide  in 
the  vine,  and  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  From  this  flows  a  moral  unity  of  thought 
and  action  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  who 
are  bound  together  by  the  invisible  bonds  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love. 

( b )  But  this  invisible  unity  will  express  itself,  as 
far  as  regards  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  on 
earth,  in  an  outward  form.  There  has  not  un¬ 
naturally  been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  of  opinion 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Church  history  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  outward  form  which  is 
necessary.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  upon  the  subject,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  that  institution  of  the  visible  actions 
called  sacraments  which  has  been  already  spoken 
of.  The  necessity  for  performing  certain  outward 
actions  at  once  distinguishes  those  persons  who 
perform  them,  and  these  particular  actions  are 
social  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  performed 
except  in  connexion  with  a  visible  society.  In  the 
next  place,  the  administration  of  sacraments  im¬ 
plies  discipline,  for  a  certain  amount  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  society  to 
act,  and  social  actions  cannot  be  performed  in 
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isolation.  For  this  Christ  provided  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  ministry  in  the  persons  of  the  Apostles, 
to  whom  He  expressly  committed  the  sacraments. 
It  follows  that  among  the  things  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  valid  administration,  the  preservation 
of  the  order  instituted  by  the  Church  under  the 
direction  of  the  Apostles  must  be  reckoned.  And 
while  the  Church  has  recognized  all  its  members  as 
valid  ministers  of  Baptism  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  confined 
amongst  most  Christians  to  those  who  have  received 
special  Apostolic  authority  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  further  held  by  a  very  large  number  of  Christians,  that 
in  addition  to  the  external  bonds  of  union  formed  by  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  Apostolic  ministry,  the  Church  on  earth,  being 
visible,  must  have  a  visible  head,  and  that  this  headship  was 
given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  and  by  implication  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Union  with  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  schism.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  passages  which  record  the 
special  charges  given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Mt  1613-20,  Lk 
2228-32)  and  jn  202l-23)i  ancj  ^at  this  interpretation  of  His  words 
is  borne  out  by  the  claims  made  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  allowed  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  Church  at 
large.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  passages  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  not  interpreted  in  this  sense  by  early  Church  writers, 
and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  of  early 
Church  history  shows  that  such  a  position  was  not  actually  held 
by  St.  Peter.  The  controversy  is  of  such  enormous  proportions 
that  it  can  only  be  alluded  to  here,  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
books  that  deal  with  the  subject  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Literature  at  the  end. 

(c)  These  inward  and  outward  bonds  of  union 
give  a  real  numerical  unity  to  the  Church,  so  that 
it  will  be  one  in  any  one  place,  one  throughout  the 
world,  and  one  in  all  time.  Nothing  less  than  this 
can  satisfy  the  conception  of  unity  put  before  us  in 
the  NT.  But  it  must  be  noted,  in  the  third  place, 
that  unity  may  be  real  while  it  is  still  imperfect. 
The  perfection  of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  unity 
as  well  as  of  all  other  characteristics,  is  possible 
only  when  all  its  members  are  perfect,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  fully  realized  in  this  life.  Any 
loosening  of  those  bonds  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  whether  inward  or  outward,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  impair  unity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  outward  breach.  A  lack  of  charity, 
leading  to  party  spirit,  such  as  existed  at  Corinth, 
was  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  impairing  the  unity  of 
the  Church  although  no  visible  severance  had  taken 
place.  A  want  of  faith,  or  errors  concerning  the 
faith,  must  have  the  same  effect.  A  departure 
from  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  fundamental 
matters  is  called  ‘  heresy,’  and  any  great  want  of 
either  charity  or  faith  on  the  part  of  a  section  of 
the  Church  commonly  leads  to  a  breach  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  union,  which  is  called  ‘  schism.’ 
This  again  admits  of  different  degrees,  and  is  of 
two  principal  kinds.  A  suspension  or  refusal  of 
communion  between  two  parts  of  the  Church  un¬ 
doubtedly  amounts  to  a  schism,  even  though  both 
parts  retain  the  due  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  Apostolic  ministry.  Such  a  schism 
has  arisen  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  it  was  the  work  of  centuries  of 
gradual  estrangement,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  precise  moment  the  want  of  inter¬ 
communion  became  such  as  to  amount  to  a  formal 
schism.  There  is  a  breach  of  a  very  similar  char¬ 
acter  between  the  Anglican  Churches  and  those 
which  adhere  to  the  Roman  obedience.  There  is 
also  anothe'r  kind  of  schism,  which  is  caused  when 
bodies  of  baptized  persons  form  new  associations 
which  do  not  claim  to  be  connected  with  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  or  which  reject  the  sacraments. 
There  is  no  other  cause  for  such  breaches  of  out¬ 
ward  communion  than  the  imperfection  of  the 
faith  and  charity  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
But  if  such  imperfection  does  not  in  itself  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  external  consequences 
which  naturally  result  from  it  do  not  necessarily  do 
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so.  Heresy  and  schism  impair  unity,  but  do  not 
.altogether 'destroy  it,  just  as  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual  is  not  altogether  destroyed  even  by 
grievous  sins. 

The  Invisible  Church. — So  far  only  the  unity  of 
that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  on  earth  has  been 
spoken  of.  Hut  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  do 
not  cease  to  be  united  to  Him,  and  therefore  to  each 
other  after  death.  That  part  of  the  Church  which 
has  passed  away  from  earth  is  called  the  Invisible 
Church,  in  contrast  to  the  Visible  Church  upon 
earth,  but  they  are  essentially  one.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  departed,  very  little  direct  teach¬ 
ing  is  recorded  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  and  we  must  not  presume  to  speculate  too 
much  where  knowledge  has  been  withheld.  Per¬ 
haps  little  more  can  be  said  than  that  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619'31)  Christ 
gave  a  general  sanction  to  current  Jewish  beliefs 
as  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  that  His  words 
to  the  penitent  thief  (Lk  2343)  assure  us  that  union 
with  Himself  is  not  impaired  by  death.  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  universal 
belief  of  early  Christians,  that  the  Invisible  Church 
is  united  to  the  Visible  by  common  worship. 

2.  Holiness. — The  Church  may  be  called  holy 
because  it  is  a  Divine  institution,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  and  the  special  sphere  of  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  because  its  members,  being 
united  to  Christ  as  the  branches  are  to  a  vine  or 
the  limbs  to  a  body,  are  called  to  a  life  of  holi¬ 
ness,  and  have  a  real  though  imperfect  holiness 
infused  into  them.  Something  has  already  been 
said  on  these  first  points,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  show  at  length  that  Christ  required  holiness 
from  His  followers  (Jn  1716'19,  Mt  548).  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  holiness  spoken  of  here  and  else¬ 
where  is  a  progressive  holiness. 

One  difficulty  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
this  characteristic  of  the  Church  is  that  the  want 
of  holiness  in  many  of  those  who  have  fulfilled  the 
outward  conditions  of  Church  membership  has 
often  in  Church  history  led  to  attempts  to  secure 
greater  purity  by  a  sacrifice  of  external  unity. 
The  Novatians,  the  Donatists,  and  many  later 
bodies  of  separatists,  have  made  such  attempts. 
The  persistency  of  this  tendency  in  the  face  of 
such  teaching  of  Christ  as  is  contained  in  the 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net  is  some¬ 
what  surprising,  but  at  all  events  it  testifies  to  a 
deep  underlying  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
holiness.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  holiness  of  any 
body  of  Christians  which  he  addresses,  by  giving 
them  the  title  of  ‘  saints,’  howevt  r  imperfect  many 
of  the  individuals  might  be  (Ro  l7,  1  Co  l2,  2  Co  D, 
Eph  l1,  Ph  l1,  Col  l2 ;  cf.  Ac  982).  They  are  both 
individually  and  collectively  a  holy  temple,  and 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  310,  n- 16  619, 
Eph  2lfi_22).  And,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
he  does  not  draw  any  sharp  line  of  division  be¬ 
tween  the  imperfect  society  ‘on  earth  and  that 
which  shall  be  perfected  hereafter  (Eph  525"27)  ;  he 
regards  both  the  individual  and  the  society  as 
being  already  that  which  they  are  becoming. 

‘  As  a  whole  the  Church  is  holy  in  that  it  retains  faithfully 
those  means  of  sanctification  which  Christ  gave  her,  holy  Sacra¬ 
ments,  holy  laws,  holy  teaching,  so  that,  amid  whatever  imper¬ 
fections,  her  whole  aim  is  that  the  tendency  of  her  acts  and  her 
teaching  shall  he  to  promote  holiness  and  the  inward  spiritual 
life.  .  .  .  An  university  is  learned,  or  a  city  rich,  which  abounds 
in  learning  or  riches,  although  there  may  be  many  unlearned  or 
poor,  and  although  the  learned  or  rich  may  yet  be  short  of  the 
ideal  of  learning  or  wealth.’ — Forbes,  Nic.  Creed ,  p.  278. 

3.  Catholicity. — The  earliest  extant  use  of  the 
word  ‘Catholic’  as  applied  to  the  Church  is  in 
Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  viii.  2) :  ‘  Wherever  the  bishop 
appears,  there  must  the  multitude  he ;  just  as 
wherever  Christ  Jesus  is,  there  is  the  Catholic 
Church.’  The  natural  sense  of  the  word  would 


appear  to  he  that  of  the  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  as  opposed  to  that  in  one  place  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  commonly 
used.  The  Church  has  been  called  ‘  Catholic  ’  not 
because  it  has  actually  extended  throughout  the 
world,  for  this  it  has  never  yet  done,  nor  even 
simply  because  it  is  destined  to  be  so  extended, 
but  rather  as  possessing  characteristics  which  make 
it  capable  of  being  a  universal  religion,  adapted  to 
all  classes  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
throughout  all  time.  Even  apart  from  particular 
words  of  Christ,  such  as  those  recorded  in  Mt  2819, 
nothing  is  more  apparent  in  His  teaching  than  that 
the  religion  which  He  taught  was  intended  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  in  special  contrast  to  Judaism, 
which,  like  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world  gener¬ 
ally,  was  a  strictly  national  religion,  and  appealed 
only  to  a  part  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  the  many 
anticipations  of  universalism  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Jewish  prophecy,  the  controversy  which  took 
place  in  the  early  Church  about  the  observance  of 
the  Jewish  law  shows  with  what  difficulty  the  idea 
was  accepted  by  those  who  had  been  Jews.  This 
quality,  again,  of  universal  applicability  to  all 
men  at  all  times  can  belong  only  to  a  Divine  reve¬ 
lation  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 
Such  a  revelation  Christ  professed  to  give,  and  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  must  depend  upon  its 
faithfulness  to  the  fulness  of  the  truth  revealed  in 
Christ.  And  so,  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  universal 
extension,  the  word  Catholic  has  been  used  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  orthodoxy  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  well-known  definition  of  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Cat.  xviii.  23)  co-ordinates  these  two  ideas. 

‘  The  Church  is  called  Catholic  because  it  extends 
throughout  the  whole  world  .  ,  .  because  it  teaches 
completely  all  doctrines  which  men  ought  to  know 
.  .  .  because  it  brings  into  subjection  to  godliness  j 
the  whole  race  of  men  .  .  .  and  because  it  treats 
and  heals  every  sort  of  sins  .  .  .  and  has  in  it 
every  form  of  virtue.’  In  this  sense  the  Church 
was  called  Catholic  when  it  was  very  far  from 
being  extended  even  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  term  can  be  applied  even  to  the 
Church  in  a  particular  place,  as  being  in  communion 
with  and  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  whole. 

So  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  he  is  spoken  of 
as  ‘  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  is  in 
Smyrna.’  The  Church* or  any  part  of  it  approaches 
the  ideal  of  Catholicity  in  proportion  as  it  possesses 
all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  it 
literally  universal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘every¬ 
thing  which  hinders  or  lessens  the  capacity  of  the 
Church  to  be  universal,  everything  which  deprives 
it  of  part  of  the  full  truth  or  inserts  in  its  teaching 
anything  which  does  not  belong  to  the  truth,  every¬ 
thing  which  cramps  its  power  of  getting  rid  of  sin 
and  increasing  godliness,  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  Church  away  from  the  ideal  of  its  Catholic  life. 

To  become  such  that  it  could  not  appeal  to  the 
whole  world  or  to  all  classes  of  men,  to  deny  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  revealed  faith,  to  become  in  its 
accepted  principles  a  necessary  instrument  of  some 
sins  or  a  necessary  opponent  of  some  virtues,  would 
be,  in  proportion  as  this  was  wilful  and  deliberate 
and  fully  carried  out,  a  sinking  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  the  note  of  Catholicity  requires ’.(Stone, 

The  Church,  p.  59). 

4.  Apostolicity. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  Christ  selected  twelve  of  His  followers  to 
stand  in  a  specially  close  relation  to  Himself,  and 
to  be  charged  with  a  special  mission.  In  what 
is  probably  the  earliest  account  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment  (Mk  314),  it  is  said  they  were  to  ‘be  with 
him,’  and  that  He  would  ‘  send  them  forth.’  Hence 
they  were  called  Apostles  (Lk  613).  The  nature  of 
this  relation  and  this  mission  must  now  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense. in  which  the 
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Church  may  be  called  Apostolic.  It  may  first  he 
noticed  that  a  sharp  distinction  has  sometimes 
been  drawn  between  the  position  of  the  Twelve  as 
representative  disciples,  that  is,  as  standing  in  a 
specially  close  relationship  to  Christ,  of  the  same 
kind,  however,  as  that  of  other  disciples,  and  their 
position  as  Apostles,  that  is,  as  men  sent  forth  on 
a  special  mission.  No  such  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  in  the  NT,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  two  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  passage 
of  St.  Mark  just  referred  to  as  two  sides  of  the 
same  fact,  not  as  two  separable  things.  The  close 
discipleship  was  necessary  to  fit  the  Apostles  for 
their  mission,  and  it  therefore  formed  part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  Apostolic  mission  is  stated  in 
the  most  comprehensive  terms  in  Jn  2021  *  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you  ’ ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  the  task  of  carrying  on  upon  earth 
the  work  of  Christ  Himself.  It  seems  to  be  of 
little  or  no  consequence  to  our  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  Apostolic  functions  whether  others 
besides  the  Twelve  were  present  upon  the  occasion 
when  these  particular  words  were  spoken.  The 
Twelve  are  frequently  called  ‘  the  disciples,’  especi¬ 
ally  in  the. Fourth  Gospel.  And  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  is  not  a  separate  thing  from  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  If,  as  St.  Paul  so  constantly 
teaches,  the  Church  is  one  body  with  many 
members,  the  acts  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
the  acts  of  the  body  itself.  St.  Paul  insists  equally 
strongly  upon  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  the 
differentiation  of  function  within  the  whole.  And 
so  the  point  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  a 
separate  mission  was  given  to  the  Apostles  apart 
from  that  of  the  whole  Church,  but  rather  what 
special  functions  of  the  Church  were  committed  to 
the  Apostles  to  be  performed,  by  themselves  or 
under  their  direction,  on  the  Church’s  behalf. 

(a)  One  principal  object  with  which  the  Apostles 
were  sent  out  in  the  first  instance  was  undoubtedly 
that  they  might  teach  (Mk  314).  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that  this  was  not  merely  a  temporary,  but  a 
permanent  function.  Even  the  special  directions 
given  to  them  on  their  first  sending  out  (Mt  10) 
are  not  intelligible  unless  a  continuance  of  the 
work  of  teaching  be  understood.  And*the  Twelve 
were  specially  trained  by  close  and  continual  inter¬ 
course  with  Christ  for  the  work  of  being  witnesses  to 
Him  (Ac  l8),  and  it  is  clear  that  they  considered  this 
as  one  of  their  special  functions  (l23  232  315  433  etc.). 
And  although  this  personal  witness  to  the  actions 
and  words  of  Christ  was  necessarily  confined  to 
those  who  had  been  with  Him,  the  transmission  of 
the  witness  and  the  function  of  teaching  in  general 
are  permanent.  The  commission  given  by  Christ  to 
the  Twelve  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt 
2819- 20)  is  one  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
accomplished  by  themselves  in  person,  and  it 
implies  the  continuance  of  the  teaching  office  of 
the  Church  until  this  end  is  accomplished.  So  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  special  duties  of  those 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  to  take  part  in 
their  work  (1  Ti  312- 13  517  620,  2  Ti  l14  22,  Tit  215  etc.). 
It  is  this  teaching  work  of  the  Church  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  Himself. 

( b )  The  worship  of  the  Church. — The  Sacraments, 
which  were  especially  committed  to  the  Apostles, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  social  acts  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  cohesion  of  the  Church  as  a 
visible  society.  They  are  also  means  by  which  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  God  is  expressed,  and 
channels  by  which  the  individual  receives  Divine 
grace.  The  worship  of  the  Church  centres  and 
culminates  in  the  Eucharist,  the  specially  appointed 
action  by  which  the  Church  takes  part  in  the  sacri¬ 
fice  offered  by  Christ.  It  makes  a  memorial  of 
that  part  of  His  sacrificial  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  time  (Lk  2219,  1  Co  ll26),  and  it 
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unites  itself  with  Him  in  His  present  mediatorial 
work  of  pleading  that  sacrifice  in  heaven  (He  l24-  25). 
So  the  whole  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  takes 
part  in  His  priestly  work  (1  P  29,  Rev  59- 10),  and 
this  has  always  been  emphasized  by  the  language 
of  all  the  liturgies.  See  artt.  Lord’s  Supper, 
Sacraments. 

(c)  Discipline. — A  visible  society  could  hardly 
exist,  or  at  least  continue  to  exist,  without  some 
form  of  discipline.  Christ  sanctioned  for  His 
followers  (Mt  1816),  not  only  individual  remon¬ 
strance,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  gentlest 
form  in  which  discipline  can  be  administered  (cf. 
1  Th  514),  but  also,  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  this, 
the  collective  censure  of  the  community  (cf.  1  Ti 
220,  Gal  2n),  and  in  the  last  resort  the  exercise  of 
the  natural  right  of  a  society  to  expel  one  of  its 
members  (cf.  1  Co  55,  2  Co  25"10).  These  last  pas¬ 
sages  alone  would  suffice  to  show,  what  is  certain 
enough,  that  the  power  of  excommunication  was 
recognized  and  practised  in  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times. 

A  still  more  emphatic  commission  was  given  by 
Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Mt  1619),  and  to  ‘the  disciples’ 
(1818).  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  words,  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  any  inter¬ 
pretation  which  does  not  include  the  idea  of  juris¬ 
diction.  At  all  events  the  words  in  Jn  2022- 23  relate 
directly  to  discipline,  and  are  of  the  most  unquali¬ 
fied  character.  If  the  historical  character  of  these 
passages  is  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
disciplinary  commission  was  given.  There  have 
been,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 

ersons  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  chief  views 

eld  on  this  point  may  be  roughly  classed  under 
four  heads. 

(a)  It  has  been  held  that  the  position  of  St.  Peter  was  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  that  jurisdiction 
was  given  directly  to  him  alone,  and  to  the  other  Apostles 
through  him,  and  that  the  same  holds  good  of  his  successors. 
(/3)  That  jurisdiction  was  given  directly  to  all  the  Apostles,  and 
is  inherent  in  their  office  and  in  that  of  their  successors,  but 
that  it  can  be  legitimately  exercised  only  by  those  who  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  being  in  union  with  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors,  (y)  That  jurisdiction  was  given  equally  to  all  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors  as  the  Divinely  appointed  organs 
of  the  Church,  and  that  only  a  primacy  of  honour  belonged  to 
St.  Peter  or  is  due  to  his  successors.  ‘  All  the  Apostles  were 
equal  in  mission,  equal  in  commission,  equal  in  power,  equal  in 
honour,  equal  in  all  things,  except  priority  of  order,  without 
which  no  society  can  well  subsist’  (Bramhall).  (S)  That  the 
Apostles  received  no  gift  of  jurisdiction  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  that  any  powers  which  they  or  their  successors  exercised 
were  gradually  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  of  the  Church  or 
of  parts  of  it. 

Closely  connected  with  directly  disciplinary 
functions  are  those  general  powers  of  direction 
and  administration  which  must  be  exercised  in  a 
society  by  some  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
That  they  were  used  by  the  Apostles,  even  with 
regard  to  secular  matters,  is  plain  from  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  The  Apostolic  background  is  every¬ 
where  present  in  the  former  book,  and  St.  Paul 
assumes  such  powers  throughout  (e.g.  1  Co  ll34). 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  such  powers  of  discipline 
and  government  that  the  Church  participates  in 
the  kingly  office  of  Christ. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Church 
may  be  called  Apostolic  in  so  far  as  it  has  held  fast 
to  the  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  as  intrusted  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and 
according  to  the  order  established  by  them. 

Note.- — The  words  ‘  church  ’  and  (xxXwrlx. — The  word  ‘  church  ’ 
is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
languages  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  ixxXr.rix,  which  has  passed 
into  Latin  and  all  the  Romanic  and  Celtic  languages.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  about  its  ultimate  derivation.  Suggested 
derivations  from  the  Latin  circus  and  from  the  Gothic  are  now 
set  aside  by  philologists  as  impossible.  The  only  derivation 
that  will  bear  examination  is  from  the  Greek  xupixxov.  This  is 
used  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (c.  a.d.  300?)  and  in  the  canons  of 
several  councils  early  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  was  afterwards  fairly 
common  in  the  East.  It  means  ‘of  the  Lord,'  and  is  used  of 
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'the  house  of  the  Lord,’  being  understood.  The  deriva¬ 
tion  of  ‘  church  ’  from  xupiotxov  is  not  free  from  philological 
difficulties,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  historical  explanation  of 
the  curious  fact  that  a  less  common  Greek  word  should  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Teutonic  languages  in  place  of  the  usual 
ixx\v) a-iot..  But  there  is  no  other  even  plausible  explanation  of 
the  derivation  of  the  word  ‘  church.’ 

The  word  ixxXvitriot  is  common  in  classical  Greek  in  the  sense 
of  an  assembly  of  the  people — literally,  the  calling  them  out 
(\y,xoc\icJ)  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  or  otherwise.  It  is  used  in 
the  LXX  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  kdhdl ,  which 
has  a  similar  derivation  and  meaning.  Another  word,  edhdh ,  is 
commonly  translated  by  truvxyetjyyi,  and  means  properly  the  con¬ 
gregation  itself,  whereas  kdhdl  means  rather  the  assembly  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the 
words,  and  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT  edhdh  almost  disap¬ 
pears,  and  kdhdl  or  \xx\Y\tnot  combines  both  shades  of  meaning. 
There  is  little  or  no  evidence  as  to  the  precise  contemporary 
ideas  which  would  have  been  conveyed  to  a  Jew  of  our  Lord’s 
time  by  the  use  of  these  words,  but  they  could  not  fail  to  recall 
the  thought  of  Israel  as  the  congregation  of  God,  and  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  society. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  word  IxxXntria.  was  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  people  or  a  number  of  persons 
called  out  of  the  world  for  the  special  service  of  God.  The 
idea  of  Israel  as  a  chosen  people  and  the  idea  of  the  special 
election  and  vocation  of  Christians  occur  constantly  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  they  never  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  words 
ixxXYitnoc.  or  kdhdl.  In  both  these  words  the  idea  of  the  summons 
to  the  assembly,  which  is  their  original  significance,  practically 
disappears,  and  the  words  mean  simply  the  assembly  itself,  or 
the  people  who  meet  in  assembly.  See  artt.  ‘  Congregation  ’  and 
‘Church’  in  Hastings’  DB. 

The  fact  that  the  word  exx\v)tria.  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
the  two  passages  of  St.  Matthew  already  iiscussed,  has  led  some 
to  suppose  that  these  passages  are  later  insertions  into  the 
original  narrative,  made  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
society  had  been  developed,  and  when  it  was  desired  to  add 
authority  to  the  idea  by  a  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
If,  however,  the  view  taken  above  of  the  general  tendency  of 
Christ’s  work  and  teaching  is  correct,  His  connexion  with  the 
Church  does  not  depend  upon  these  two  passages  only,  and 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  explaining  the  fact  that,  this 
term  and  no  other  was  universally  applied  to  the  Christian 
society  from  the  time  of  the  Aposties  onwards,  unless  it  were 
the  natural  equivalent  of  Aramaic  terms  used  by  Christ  Himself. 

Litbiiatitre. — The  number  of  books  which  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Church  from  exactly  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this 
article  majT  not  be  very  large,  but  the  literature  which  bears 
more  or  less  upon  the  original  constitution  and  characteristics 
of  the  Church  is  of  stupendous  extent ;  and  the  most  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  mention  a  very  few  specimens  of  different 
classes  of  books  which  relate  to  different  parts  of  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  most  commentaries  on  the  NT  deal  with  the 
exegesis  of  the  passages  which  bear  upon  the  Church,  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  a  selection  here.  The  writings  of 
most  of  the  early  Fathers  contain  either  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  Church,  or  information  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  writers  on  the  subject.  A  few  specially  im¬ 
portant  works  are  mentioned  below.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  a  great  mass  of  literature  dealing  with  the  Papal 
authority  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  From 
the  time  of  Hildebrand  onwards  this  aspect  of  the  question 
was  especially  prominent.  The  Reformation  period  naturally 
produced  abundant  discussions  in  which  the  presuppositions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  to  a  great  extent  laid  aside.  In  modern 
times,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  early  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Church  have  been  investigated  with  great 
minuteness,  especially  by  German  writers,  and  there  has  been 
a  great  abundance  of  general  Church  Histories,  which  often 
contain  discussions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  This  is  also 
dealt  with  in  all  treatises  on  Christian  doctrine  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  from  all  points  of  view.  The  books  mentioned 
below  must  be  regarded  merely  as  examples  of  the  different 
kinds  of  works  in  which  the  subject  may  be  studied. 

Early  Writers  :  Pat  res  Apostoli,ci(e  d.  Lightfoot);  Iremmis, 
c.  /Imres,  iii.  1-9;  Tertullian,  de  Prcescr.  H  caret.  ;  Cyprian,  de 
Unitate  Eccles .,  de  Lapsis\  Augustine,  de  Baptismo ,  and  c. 
Donat  ist  as. 

General  Church  II /stories  :  Neander,  History  of  the 
Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  (Eng.  tr. 
(1851);  Gieseler,  Compendium  of  Eccles.  Hist.  (Eng,  tr.  1840); 
Renan,  Ori gine  8  da  Christ  ianisme  (1883);  Schaff,  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  (1880);  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  tr.  1895)  ; 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  (1893) ;  Cheetham, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1894). 

Church  Organization:  Ritschl,  Die  Entstchung  der  Alt- 
kath.  Kirche  (1857);  Lightfoot,  The  Christian  Ministry  (1808); 
Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (1880); 
Sohm,  Kirchenrecht.  (1892)  ;  Gore,  The  M inistry  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1888) ;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  (1902). 

Doctrinal  Books  (General)  :  (Roman  Catholic)  Scheeben, 
Ilandbuch  der  Kath.  Dogmatik  (1878);  Schouppe,  Elcmenta 
Theohqire  Dogmaticce  (1801);  Hunter,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  (1895);  (Lutheran)  Dorner,  System  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  (Eng.  tr.  1880);  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics  ( Eng.tr. 
1800);  (non-Catholir)  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma.  (Eng.  tr. 
1894);  Seeberg,  Do  tmengesch.  (1880);  (Anglican)  Forbes,  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (1867),  and  Explanation 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  (1805);  Mason,  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  I 
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(1888);  Gibson,  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  (1890);  Stone,  Outlines 
of  Christian  Dogma  (1900). 

Books  bearing  more  exclusively  on  the  subject  of 
Tins  article  :  Lacordaire,  Conferences  de  I'fCglise  (1849); 
Seeley,  Ease  Homo  (1800) ;  Gore,  lloman  Catholic  Claims  (1898) ; 
Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia  (1893) ;  Moberly,  Ministerial 
Priesthood  (1897);  Robertson,  Hegnum  Dei  (1902);  Tyrrell 
Green,  The  Church  of  Christ  (1902).  J.  JJ.  MAUDE. 

CHUZA  (Xonjas). — The  eirlrpoTros  or  house-steward 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  husband  of  Joanna 
one  of  the  women  who,  having  been  healed  either 
of  a  sickness  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  Jesus  and  ‘ministered  unto  him  of  their 
substance’  (I.k  8:i).  Chuza  is  identified  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Cook  (Glossary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions, 
Cambr.  1898)  with  the  father  of  one  IJayyiin  whose 
family  erected  a  rock-cut  tomb  at  el  Regr  in 
Arabia,  with  the  inscription  :  mris  mud  in  prn  ‘  To 
Hayydn,  son  of  KAzd,  his  posterity  (have  erected 
this  tomb).'’  The  monument  is  probably  of  the  1st 
cent.  B. C.  or  A.D.  Blass  (Philoloyy  of  the  Gospels), 
on  the  authority  of  l,  a  7th  cent.  MS  of  the  Vulgate, 
identifies  the  name  with  the  Greek  KuSias ;  but  this 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  Chuza  may  have  been 
of  a  Nabataean  family,  married  to  a  Jewish  wife. 
Joanna  is  also  mentioned  (Lk  2410)  as  one  of  the 
women  who  came  early  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint 
the  Lord’s  body  (see  Joanna). 

Chuzas  is  preferred  by  the  American  Committee  of  Revisers 
as  the  more  proper  spelling  of  Chuza. 

I.itkratcrb.— Expositor,  v.  ix.  [1899]  118  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  429,  572.  R.  MACPHERSON. 

CIRCUMCISION  (iSd,  tt  epiTopr;)-  —  With  the 
origin  *  of  this  rite  we  are  not  here  concerned  ;  as 
regards  the  three  main  theories — that  it  was  a 
tribal  mark,  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  deity,  and  that  it  was  practised  from 
hygienic  motives — see  the  Literature  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Circumcision  was  very  far  from  being  conlined 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  it  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Arabs  (Eusebius,  Prcep.  Evangclica,  vi.  11;  W.  R. 
Smith,  ltd.  of  the  Semites 2,  p.  328  ;  Wellliausen, 
Rcste  Arab.  Heident.2  pp.  174-176  :  H.  II.  Ploss, 
Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  Sitte  der  Volker,  i.  295- 
300  ;  Bertherand,  Medecine  et  Hygiine  dcs  Arabes, 
pp.  306-314)  as  well  as  by  the  Mohammedans  ( N ol - 
deke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  Hist.  p.  68),  by  the 
Ethiopians  (Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  4),  by 
the  Kaffirs  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough2,  i.  327) 
and  other  African  races  (Hartmann,  Die  Volker 
Afrikrts,  i.  178;  Ploss,  op.  cit.  i.  295  f.),  by  many 
central  Australian  tribes  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism, 
]>.  47 ;  Lagrange,  Et  tab's  sur  les  religions  stmitiques, 
p.  23911'.;  Ploss,  op.  cit.  ii.  250,  255,  who  says  it  is 
practised  by  the  central,  northern,  and  north¬ 
western  tribes,  but  not  by  those  in  the  east  and 
south-west),  by  the  Egyptians  (Ebers,  JEgypten 
und  die  Bucher  Hose's,  i.  278  ;  Lagrange,  op.  cit. 
]).  241  II'.),  and  by  the  Aztecs  and  other  Central 
American  races  (Jewish  Encyc.  iv.  97),  etc. 

The  great  difference  between  the  national  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  rite  by  the  Hebrews  (however  one 
may  seek  to  account  for  the  somewhat  conflicting 
statements  in  Gn  1713,  Ex  425-  2G,  and  Jos  55  ;  cf.  Jn 
722)  t  and  that  of  other  peoples  was,  firstly,  that 
its  significance  was  wholly  religious, — the  outward 
symbol  of  a  covenant  with  God, — it  was  a  religious 
act,  whereas,  among  other  nations,  whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been  for  practising  circumcision,  it 
did  not  occupy  a  position  like  this  ;£  and  secondly, 

*  Its  very  earlv  origin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rite  was 
originally  performed  with  a  stone  implement,  see  Riehm,  H  WB, 
art.  ‘  Beschneidung '  ;  cf.  Jos  52. 

f  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  a  physical  act  circumcision  is  not 
considered  in  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy,  though  it  is  used  in  a 
i  flgurat  ive  sense,  101®  80^®. 

}  A  certain  religious  element,  though  in  quite  a  subordinate 
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that  the,  Hebrews  performed  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,*  i.e.  in  infancy,  whereas 
among  other  races  it  almost  invariably  took  place 
at  the  age  of  puberty. t  It  is  possible  that  this 
difference  between  the  Mosaic  Code  and  the  usage 
of  others  was  due  to  the  more  humane  character 
of  the  former,  which  enjoined  the  rite  at  a  time 
when  least  painful. X 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Hebrews  at  all 
times,  as  it  is  among  modern  Jews,§  to  give  a 
boy  ||  a  name  at  his  circumcision  IT  (see  Lk  22’). 
The  rite  had  to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  even  though  that  day  happened  to  be  a 
Sabbath  ;  technically  this  was  a  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  law  concerning  circumcision  took 
precedence  here  (see  Christ’s  words  in  Jn  722t‘). 
If,  however,  from  one  cause  or  another,  e.g.  sick¬ 
ness,  a  child’s  circumcision  had  to  be  postponed, 
the  rite  could  under  no  circumstances  be  performed 
on  the  Sabbath.**  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  in  the  house;  by  the  7th 
cent,  it  had  become  customary  to  perform  it  in  the 
synagogue  ;  the  modern  Jews,  however,  have  gone 
back  to  the  earlier  custom,  and  have  their  children 
circumcised  at  home. ft"  How  fully  the  Law  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  case  of  Christ  is  seen  from  Lk  l59  ‘  On 
the  eighth  day  they  came  to  circumcise  the  child 
[John]’  (cf.  Ac  78, Ph  35),  and  Lk  221  ‘  And  when  eight 
days  were  fulfilled  for  circumcising  him,  his  name 
was  called  Jesus’  (cf.  Gal  44). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  object 
and  signification  of  circumcision, it  it  had  lost  its 
primary  meaning  long  before  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
By  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile  it  had  become 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Judaism  ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  in 
later  days  there  arose  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  Jews  as  to  the  need  of  circumcision 
for  proselytes.  Hellenistic  Jews  did  not  enforce 
circumcision  in  the  case  of  proselytes,  affirming 
that  baptism  was  sufficient  (see  the  Jewish  Eneyc. 
iv.  94,  95,  where  further  details  are  given)  ;  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
admit  proselytes  without  circumcision.  The  view 
of  the  latter  ultimately  won  the  day,  but  the  epi¬ 
sode  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
very  influential  and  important  class  of  Jews,  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  baptism  were  analogous  rites.  Now 
there  was  one  element  in  circumcision  which  may 
possibly  have  been  of  greater  significance  than  is 
often  supposed.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
rite  that  blood  should  be  shed  (cf.  the  ‘  Mezizah  ’- 
cup,  an  illustration  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Jewish  Eneyc.  iv.  99) ;  but  blood  represented  life, 
was  even  identified  with  life  (Lv  17n-1\  see  art. 
Blood)  ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  get  away  from 
the  conviction  that  when  a  child  was  circumcised 
he  was  consecrated  to  God  by  the  fact  that  his 
life  (i.e.  under  the  symbol  of  blood)  was  ottered  to 

sense,  has  been  observed  in  the  performance  of  the  rite  in  some 
races,  e.g  among  the  Polynesians  (see  Ploss,  op.  cit.  i.  299  f.). 
In  later  Judaism,  when  sacrifices  had  ceased,  circumcision  and 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  were  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
sacrifices. 

*  This  applies  also  to  the  Samaritans. 

t  An  exception  to  this  is  found  among  the  Persians,  who 
circumcise  their  children  at  any  age  from  eight  days  to  ten 
years,  though  it  is  unusual  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  age  (see, 
further,  Ploss,  op.  cit.  p.  248  ff.). 

I  Cf.  Bertherand,  Mtdecine  des  Arabes,  p.  306 ;  Driver, 
Genesis,  p.  190. 

§  The  so-called  Reform  Jews  are  an  exception. 

II  Girls  receive  their  name  on  the  day  of  birth. 

^1  With  this  may  be  compared  the  custom  among  some  primi¬ 
tive  races  of  changing  the  name  at  circumcision. 

**  Cf.  A.  Asher,  The  Jewish  Rite  of  Circumcision,  p.  41  f. 

tt  For  an  account  of  the  ceremony  as  performed  at  the 
present  day,  see  Singer,  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book,  pp. 
304-307  ;  Asher,  op.  cit.  p.  xix  f.  Some  interesting  details  will 
also  be  found  in  Jewish  Encyc.,  art.  ‘Circumcision. 

I!  See  a  remarkable  art.  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in  The  Independent 
Review,  Nov.  1904. 
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God.  The  fact  of  circumcision  being  called  ‘  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  ’  (Gn  17u  nn?  ni«  ;  cf.  also  the 
modern  name  n^’p  nn?,  and  the  words  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  circumcision  :  ‘  From  this  eighth  day  and 
henceforth  may  his  blood  be  accepted,  and  may 
the  Lord  his  God  be  with  him’)*  supports  this 
view,  for  no  covenant  was  ratified  without  the 
shedding  of  blood, f  i.e.  the  symbolic  laying  down 
of  a  life. 

If  circumcision,  then,  was  in  a  certain  sense  a 
death  (or  at  least  a  symbol  of  life  laid  down),  there 
is  a  very  striking  analogy  between  it  and  bap¬ 
tism  ;  cf.  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Ro  63fr-  ‘  Are 
ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized  into 
Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  We  were 
buried  therefore  with  him  through  baptism  into 
death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life  .  .  .  ’  Both  circum¬ 
cision  and  baptism  were  a  figurative  death,  by 
means  of  which  a  new  spiritual  life  was  reached. 
In  the  later  Jewish  literature  this  view  was  held 
with  regard  to  circumcision,  as  the  following  quo¬ 
tation,  for  example,  will  show :  ‘  According  to 
Pirke  R.  El.  .  .  .  Pharaoh  prevented  the  Hebrew 
slaves  from  performing  the  rite ;  but  when  the 
Passover  time  came  and  brought  them  deliverance, 
they  underwent  circumcision,  and  mingled  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  with  that  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  wherefore  (Ezk  16e)  God  repeats 
the  words  :  In  thy  blood  live.'  J  The  same  thought 
is  brought  out  in  the  modern  ‘service  at  a  circum¬ 
cision,’  when  the  Mohel%  says,  in  reference  to  the 
newly  circumcised  :  ‘  Let  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
rejoice,  and  let  her  that  bare  thee  be  glad  ;  and  it 
is  said,  And  I  passed  by  thee,  and  I  saw  thee  wel¬ 
tering  in  thy  blood,  and  I  said  unto  thee,  “  In  thy 
blood  live.” ’|| 

Taking  these  facts  together,  we  must  regard  the 
circumcision  of  Christ  as  of  the  highest  signifi¬ 
cance  ;  for  it  was  not  only  a  fulfilling  of  the  Law, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  symbolic  of  a  life  laid 
down,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  ‘  parable  ’  of 
the  Crucifixion  (cf.  Milton,  Poetical  Works,  ‘Upon 
the  Circumcision  ’ ;  Keble,  Christian  Year,  ‘  The 
Circumcision  of  Christ’). 

Literature. — H.  H.  Ploss,  Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  Sitte 
der  Volker ,  i.  29S-300,  ii.  250 ff.,  Stuttgart,  1876,  Geschicht- 
liches  und  Ethnolmjisches  iiber  Knaben-Beschneidung,  Leipzig, 
1885  ;  A.  Asher,  The  Jewish  Rite  of  Circumcision,  with  the 
Prayers  and  Laws  appertaining  thereto  (Eng.  tr.),  1873,  very 
useful,  but  must  be  used  with  caution  ;  Stade  in  ZATW,  1886, 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
rite  in  the  Hebrew  nation;  an  article  in  Z.DPV  xvii.  89ff.  is 
also  useful;  Harper,  Priestly  Element  in  OT-,  Chicago,  1905, 
149  f ,  and  the  lit.  there  ;  Driver,  Genesis,  London,  1904,  pp.  189- 
191  ;  Bertherand,  Medecine  et  llygilne  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1855, 
gives  many  interesting  details  concerning  the  modern  rite 
among  Arabs  generally,  though  the  work  deals  mainly  with 
Algeria.  There  is  also  much  information  to  be  gathered  here 
and  there  in  J.  H.  Petermann’s  Reisen  im  Orient,  2  vols.,  Leip¬ 
zig,  1860.  The  articles  in  the  works  on  Hebraische  Archaologie 
by  Nowaek  and  Benzinger,  as  well  as  that  on  ‘  Beschneidung  ‘ 
in  Hamburger's  RE,  should  be  consulted  ;  cf.  also  art.  ‘Circum¬ 
cision  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  and  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.  W.  O.  E.  OESTERLEY. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALITY  IN  THE  PARABLES.— 

A  parable  consists  of  two  members,  viz.  an  illus¬ 
tration  and  a  didactic  part,  which,  according  to  the 
view  we  hold,  may  be  called  either  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  the  application.  Both  members  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  parable  complete,  though  the 
didactic  part  need  not  be  expressly  stated,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  illustration  is  given 
making  its  purpose  plain.  Unfortunately  the 

*  Singer,  op.  cit.  p.  307. 

f  See  Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant ,  passim  ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
op.  cit.  p.  314  f.,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia 2, 
p.  57  ff. 

J  Jewish  Encyc.  iv.  93b. 

5  An  official  specially  qualified  to  perform  the  rite. 

II  Singer,  op.  cit.  p.  305. 
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parables  of  Christ  are  mostly  preserved  only  in 
fragmentary  form.  We  have  the  illustrations,  but 
not  the  lessons  they  were  designed  to  enforce  ;  and 
as  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  connexion  in  which 
those  illustrations  were  given,  it  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  sure  what  Christ  intended  to  teach 
by  them.  But  if  the  Evangelists  give  little,  some¬ 
times  even  a  misleading,  light  as  to  the  context  in 
which  the  parables  were  spoken,  they  record  the 
illustrative  portions  of  them  with  much  fulness  of 
detail.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  those 
parables  in  which  the  illustration  is  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative.  The  story  is  told  with  much  cir¬ 
cumstantiality.  Many  little  touches  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  heighten  the  effect.  We  are  almost 
inclined  to  forget,  at  times,  that  the  story  is  told 
with  a  purpose,  so  fully  and  circumstantially  are 
its  details  narrated.  Among  the  Evangelists,  St. 
Luke  is  the  most  pronounced  in  the  circumstan¬ 
tiality  with  which  ne  reproduces  the  stories  which 
Christ  introduced  in  His  parables.  He  likes  to 
linger  over  them.  He  elaborates  with  a  fulness 
of  detail  that  brings  the  scene  vividly  before  the 
mind.  But  though  St.  Luke  is  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect,  all  the  Synoptists  present  the  illus¬ 
trative  portion  of  the  parables  with  more  or  less 
circumstantiality.  And  this  feature  of  the  parables 
suggests  some  questions  which  we  may  consider 
under  the  following  heads:  —  (1)  In  how  far  is 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  narratives  authentic  ? 

(2)  If  we  accept  the  traditional  principle  of  para¬ 
bolical  ‘  interpretation,’  can  we  fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  the  details  ? 

(3)  If  we  reject  this  principle  of  parabolical  ‘  inter¬ 
pretation,’  can  we  meet  the  objection  that  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  illustrations  is  empty 
ornament  ? 

1.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  of  the  illustrations  is  in  many  cases 
forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  details  which  are 
recorded  by  one  Evangelist  are  omitted  by  another 
For  instance,  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  say  of  the  seed  that  fell 
by  the  wayside,  that  the  fowls  came  and  devoured 
it  up,  but  St.  Luke  adds  that  it  was  trodden 
down  (85).  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Patch 
on  the  Old  Garment,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
describe  the  patch  as  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth, 
while  St.  Luke  heightens  the  folly  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  making  the  patch  first  be  cut  out  of 
a  new  garment  ( a.7r6  i piarlov  kcuvov  <rxf<ras,  536). 
In  many  cases  we  find  the  explanation  of  such 
variations  in  the  details  of  the  parables  in  the 
desire  of  the  Evangelists  to  emphasize  the  point 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  illustration.  Such 
is  possibly  the  case  with  the  examples  just  given, 
and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  tendency 
might  be  cited.  To  give  a  few  more, — in  the 
parable  of  the  Supper  (Mt  221'14,  Lk  1416'24),  St. 
Matthew  merely  says  that  the  guests  made  light 
of  the  invitation  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his 
farm,  another  to  his  merchandise  (v.8)  ;  while  St. 
Luke  puts  various  excuses  into  the  mouth  of  the 
guests  (vv.M).  In  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
(Mt  1812'14,  Lk  154'7),  St.  Luke  represents  the 
owner  as  taking  the  lost  sheep,  when  he  has 
found  it,  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Houses  built  upon  the  Rock  and  upon  the 
Sand  (Mt  724'-7,  Lk  647"49),  St.  Matthew  says  merely 
that  the  wise  man  built  upon  the  rock  and  the 
foolish  upon  the  sand  ;  but  St.  Luke  represents  the 
one  as  having  to  dig  and  go  deep  to  find  a  founda¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  builds  without  a  foundation, 
upon  the  earth.  But  in  other  cases  we  must 
assign  a  different  motive  for  the  variation  in  the 
details  of  the  parables.  Many  seem  due  to  an 
allegorizing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists.  They  regarded  the  characters  and  events 


of  the  narratives  as  the  counterparts  of  like  char¬ 
acters  and  events  in  the  religious  sphere,  and 
introduced  details  from  this  latter  sphere  into  the 
illustration.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  St.  Matthew’s  version  of  the  parable  of  the 
Supper  with  St.  Luke’s  (Mt  221'44,  Lk  1418'24), 
many  of  the  new  features  in  St.  Matthew  appear 
to  be  due  to  this  tendency.  The  Supper  of  St. 
Luke  has  become  the  marriage-feast  of  the  king’s 
son,  i.e.  the  Messiah  ;  the  king,  in  spite  of  the 
refusal  of  the  guests,  sends  them  a  second  invita¬ 
tion  (vv.3-4)  ;  they  ill-treat  and  slay  the  servants 
who  bring  the  invitation,  and  the  king  sends 
forth  his  armies  to  destroy  them  and  to  burn  their 
city  (vv.6- 7).  Evidently  these  details  are  suggested 
by  the  thought  of  Israel’s  behaviour  towards  her 
God,  and  the  fate  that  overtook  her.  Again,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  St.  Mark 
relates  that  they  took  the  son  and  slew  him  and 
cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  ;  while  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  reverse  the  order,  and  make  them 
first  cast  him  out  and  then  slay  him,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  fate  of  Jesus  (Mt  2731'33,  cf.  He 
1312).  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Watchful 
Servants  (Mk  1333"37,  Lk  1235'38),  St.  Luke  repre¬ 
sents  the  master  as  girding  himself  and  making 
them  sit  down  to  meat  and  serving  them,  though 
lie  has  himself  borne  witness  (177ff-)  to  the  unlike¬ 
lihood  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  ordinary 
master.  Such  extraordinary  condescension  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  allegorical  feature  introduced  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Parousia. 

2.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  principle  of  para¬ 
bolical  ‘  interpretation,’  in  how  far  are  we  justified 
in  seeking  to  interpret  the  circumstantial  details 
so  largely  present  in  the  parables?  There  are 
some  who  insist  that  every  little  detail  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  who  regard  that  as  the  true  method 
of  interpretation  which  seeks  to  find  some  spiritual 
truth  to  correspond  to  every  item  of  the  illustration. 

‘  Quanto  enim  plus  solid.-e  veritatis,’  says  Vitringa 
(quoted  by  Trench,  eh.  iii.)  ‘ex  Verbo  Dei  erueri- 
mus,  si  nihil  obstet,  tan  to  magis  divinam  commend- 
abirnus  sapientiam.’  Teelman  (quoted  byJiilicher, 
Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  i.  p.  270)  insists  that  in 
every  parable  every  word  must  be  significant.  And 
Petersen  (ib.  p.  271)  maintains  that  Christ  never 
introduces  the  slightest  detail  into  any  parable 
which  is  not  designed  to  correspond  to  something 
in  the  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  generally  recognized  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  the  details  of  the  illustration  must 
not  be  pressed.  ‘  Sunt  autem  quie  et  simplieiter 
posita  sunt,’  says  Tert.  (de  Pudic.  9),  ‘  ad  struendam 
et  disponendam  et  texendam  parabolam.’  Chry¬ 
sostom  (in  Mt.  Horn.  lxiv.  3)  lays  down  the  rule : 
ovSe  XPV  rravra  ra  tv  rah  ■jrapafioXah  Kara  \{%iv 
Trepiepyafardcu,  a\\a  tSv  ckottov  piaBovras,  Si’  Sv 
avveTtdr),  tovtov  SpewecrBai  Kal  fj.’pSeu  iro\inrpayp.ov£iv 
irepairepw.  But  great  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
even  among  those  who  profess  to  observe  Chry¬ 
sostom’s  canon,  as  to  where  the  ■jroXvTpayp.ove'iv 
begins.  Indeed,  if  the  principle  of  ‘  interpretation  ’ 
be  admitted  at  all,  if  the  parables,  as  such  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  involves,  in  spite  of  all  protest  to 
the  contrary,  are  really  allegories,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  ground  a  line  can  be  drawn  beyond 
which  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  the  details. 
The  more  perfect  the  allegory,  the  more  will  it 
admit  of  interpretation  down  to  the  minutest 
circumstance.  And  so  long  as  the  significance 
attached  to  these  details  is  relevant  to  the  tenor 
of  the  whole,  the  interpreter  may  well  demand  on 
what  ground  it  may  be  objected  that  the  details 
in  question  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical. 
The  artificiality  of  the  method  and  the  unsatis¬ 
factoriness  of  the  conclusions  may  be  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  general  principle  of  parabolical 
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*  interpretation  ’  underlying  such  method,  but  on 
that  principle  the  method  itself  appears  thoroughly 
defensible. 

3.  If  we  reject  the  principle  of  parabolical 
‘  interpretation,’  does  not  the  circumstantiality  of 
the  illustrations  become  mere  useless  ornament? 
This  is  an  objection  raised  against  those  who 
contend  that  the  parables  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  allegories  of  which  we  have  to  seek  the  interpre¬ 
tation,  but  as  comparisons  between  the  principle 
involved  in  some  case  taken  from  everyday  life 
and  a  similar  principle  which  it  is  desired  to 
establish  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Those  who 
maintain  this  view  insist  that  it  is  only  the 
principles  or  relations  involved  in  the  two  different 
spheres  that  are  compared,  not  the  details  on 
either  side.  There  is  only  the  one  point  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  cases,  only  the  one  lesson 
enforced  by  the  parable.  In  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  this  seems  to  reduce  the  fulness  of  detail 
with  which  the  illustrations  are  elaborated  to 
mere  useless  ornament,  it  is  replied  that  though 
the  details  are  not  regarded  as  significant  in  the 
symbolical  sense,  they  are  yet  full  of  significance 
as  serving  to  bring  out  with  force  and  clearness 
the  thought  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  parable 
to  enforce.  Were  the  illustrations  not  presented 
with  such  circumstantiality,  they  would  not  be 
so  convincing  as  they  are.  The  scene  is  brought 
vividly  before  our  eyes ;  our  interest  is  awakened, 
our  sympathy  enlisted.  Many  of  the  details 
which  cause  such  trouble  to  the  allegorical  in¬ 
terpreters,  as,  e.g.,  the  injustice  of  the  Judge  (Lk 
181'8)  and  the  fraudulence  of  the  Steward  (Lk 
161"12),  may  easily  be  explained  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  injustice  of  the  Judge  serves  to  bring 
out  more  forcibly  that  it  was  the  importunity  of 
the  widow  that  overcame  him  ;  the  fraud  of  the 
Steward  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  for  his 
wisdom  alone  that  he  was  commended.  And  so 
with  all  the  details  with  which  the  parables  are 
supplied.  There  is  no  useless  ornament.  Every 
little  touch  serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
central  thought  enforced  by  the  illustration,  and 
so  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  parable. 

Literature. — See  the  list  at  the  end  of  article  Parable. 

G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

CITY. — In  the  East  the  city  developed  from  the 
necessity  of  protection  from  hostile  invasion,  and 
its  characteristic  was  the  wall  or  rampart.  It  was 
the  wall  that  originally  constituted  the 
though  in  later  times  its  position  amongst  the 
Jews  was  determined  by  its  ability  to  produce  ten 
men  qualified  for  office  in  the  Synagogue  (see  Hast¬ 
ings’  DB,  art.  ‘  City  ’).  The  loty??  was  the  village 
or  hamlet,  without  walls,  and  was  generally  a  de¬ 
pendency  of  some  neighbouring  city.  In  Mk  l38  the 
word  KWfiii7roXir  is  used,  apparently  as  a  designation 
of  a  large  unwalled  village  or  town.  Bethlehem  and 
Bethsaida,  though  generally  classed  as  cities,  are 
spoken  of  as  Kto/ncu  in  Jn  74",  Mk  823-  26,  the  natural 
inference  from  which  is  that  the  words  ‘city,’ 
‘town,’ and  ‘village,’  though  having,  as  with  us, 
a  technical  signification,  were  occasionally  used  in 
a  looser  and  less  precise  manner. 

The  government  of  the  7 roXis  was  modelled  on 
that  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Sanhedrin  (wh.  see) 
was  the  supreme  authority  on  all  matters  which, 
after  the  Roman  domination,  did  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Roman  governor.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Mish.  Sank.  i.  6),  in  every  Jewish 
city  there  was  a  Council  of  twenty-three  which 
was  responsible  to  the  Sanhedrin  (Mt  522).  Jose¬ 
phus  knows  nothing  of  such  a  Council.  The  Court 
which  he  mentions  (Ant.  IV.  viii,  14)  consisted  of 
seven  judges,  who  had  each  two  Levites  as  assessors. 
The  College  of  Elders  who  presided  over  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  had  also  judicial  functions,  but  what  was  I 
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its  relation  to  the  Council  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  places  of  public  resort ; 
the  money  -  changers  facilitated  trade ;  and  the 
various  guilds  of  artisans  had  special  districts 
allotted  to  them. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Palestine  was  a  land  of 
cities.  Galilee,  measuring  fifty  miles  north  and 
south,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  east  and 
west — about  the  average  size  of  an  English  shire — 
is  said  by  Josephus  ( BJ  in.  iii.  2)  to  have  had  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  Allowing  for  patriotic 
exaggeration,  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  so  fertile 
as  to  make  it  a  veritable  garden,  and  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  three  main  trade  routes  of  the  East, 
would  account  for  an  exceptional  density  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Round  the  Lake  of  Galilee  there  were  nine 
cities  with  not  less  than  15,000  inhabitants,  some 
of  them  with  considerably  more,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  along  its  margin  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  buildings.  The  blending  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Greek  civilization  must  have  given  to  these 
cities  a  striking  picturesqueness  alike  in  manners, 
customs,  attire,  and  architecture.  Tiberias,  built 
by  Herod  Antipas,  was  a  stately  city,  whose 
ruins  still  indicate  a  wall  three  miles  long.  Its 
palace,  citadel,  and  public  buildings  were  of  the 
most  imposing  description,  but  it  was  almost 
wholly  Gentile,  no  Jew  who  had  the  pride  of 
his  race  setting  foot  within  the  walls  of  a  city 
olluted  alike  by  the  monuments  of  idolatry  and 
y  its  site  on  an  ancient  burial-place.  Cities  like 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  again,  were  preponder¬ 
antly  Jewish.  Tarichese,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  is  described  by  Pliny  (HN  V.  xv.  11)  as  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  Xiv.  vii.  3)  as  a  stronghold  of 
Jewish  patriotism.  Everywhere  in  Galilee  there 
was  an  intense  civic  vitality.  The  problems  of  a 
complex  civilization  were  presented  with  peculiar 
force.  The  Gospel  narrative  stands  out  from  a 
background  of  a  richer  and  more  varied  life  than 
probably  ever  existed  elsewhere  in  an  organized 
community,  and  it  reflects  in  a  wonderfully  accurate 
manner  all  its  various  phases.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  reason  of  its  universal  applicability.  It  is  the 
application  of  absolute  principles  of  conduct  to 
typical  situations  of  the  most  complex  character. 

This  density  of  population  passed  over  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  to  the  region  eastward.  The  Decapolis 
(Mt  426)  consisted  of  a  group  of  ten  or  more  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan,  united  in  a  league  for  purposes 
of  defence.  These  were  Greek  cities  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  but  possessing  certain  civil  rights,  such  as 
coinage,  etc.,  granted  them  by  Rome.  The  cities 
constituting  the  Decapolis  are  variously  named. 
Pliny  (HNv.  xviii.  74)  enumerates  them  as  follows  : 
Scythopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  Canatha,  and,  with  less  probability, 
Damascus  and  Raphana.  To  the  north  of  Galilee 
again  lay  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Mt  15'1).  Tyre,  even  in  its  decline,  was  a  noble  city, 
with  a  teeming  population.  The  circumference  of 
its  walls  is  given  by  Pliny  as  nineteen  Roman 
miles.  Inland,  Caesarea  Philippi  nestled  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  in  a  situation  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  fertility.  This  city  received  its  name 
from  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there  a  temple  to 
Augustus.  It  was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  Peter 
made  his  striking  confession  (Mt  1613IT-).  The  cities 
of  Samaria  to  the  south  occupy  no  large  place  in 
our  Lord’s  mission.  Though  Jesus  passed  through 
Samaria  (Jn  44),  it  is  not  recorded  that  He  visited 
its  capital,  and  the  disciples  were  specially  enjoined 
to  refrain  from  preaching  the  gospel  in  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  (Mt  10s).  Samaria  was  itself  a 
beautiful  city —one  of  the  cities  rebuilt  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale  by  Herod  the  Great  owing  to  its 
strategic  situation — the  population  being  mixed, 
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half-Greek,  half-Samaritan,  wholly  alien,  there¬ 
fore,  in  sympathy  from  the  Jews,  alike  through  the 
Samaritan  hostility  and  the  Greek  culture.  The 
city  of  Sychar  (Jn  45),  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  is  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  ' Ain' Askar,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Ebal,  about  a  mile  from  Nablus  (Shechem). 
Judsea,  with  its  desolate  mountain  ranges,  was  never 
rich  in  cities.  Jericho  lay  on  its  borders,  situated 
in  an  oasis  of  remarkable  fertility,  a  city  of  palms, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  stony  and  barren  region 
of  which  it  was  the  gateway.  Jericho  was  rich  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  East,  but  singularly  poor 
in  heroic  memories. 

But  to  the  Jew  the  city  of  cities — the  city  that 
symbolized  all  that  was  highest  alike  in  his  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  aspirations  —  was  Jerusalem. 
Twice  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  is  Jerusalem  called 
‘the  holy  city’  (Mt  45  2753),  and  as  such  it  was 
enshrined  in  every  Jewish  heart  through  the  noble 
poetry  of  the  Psalter.  It  was  the  city  where  God 
had  His  chosen  seat,  and  round  which  clustered 
the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  race — tlie  city, 
indeed,  with  which  was  intertwined  the  very  con¬ 
ception  of  Judaism  as  a  national  religion,  for  in 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  alone  could  God  be  wor¬ 
shipped  with  the  rites  He  had  Himself  ordained. 
The  cities  of  Galilee  owed  their  greatness  and 
importance  to  commercial  or  political  causes. 
Though  some  were  preponderantly  Jewish,  and 
others,  such  as  Tiberias,  almost  exclusively  Gen¬ 
tile,  there  was  yet  in  them  all  a  mingling  of  races 
and  a  tolerably  free  and  humane  intercourse. 
Samaria  was  a  great  Roman  stronghold,  dominat¬ 
ing  the  main  trade-route  from  Csesarea  on  the 
coast  to  the  East.  But  Jerusalem  remained  a  city 
of  the  Jews,  cherishing  its  own  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  holding  its  patriotic  exclusiveness  with 
a  narrowness  all  the  greater  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Roman  subjection.  It  had  almost  complete 
autonomy  under  the  Sanhedrin.  Caesarea  was  the 
seat  of  tlie  Roman  Procurator,  except  during  the 
great  Jewish  feasts,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
reside  at  Jerusalem  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  a 
fanatically  patriotic  people  who  were  ready  to 
court  martyrdom  for  the  national  cause.  It  is 
perhaps  significant,  as  showing  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
was  a  priest  and  a  Levite  who  first  passed  the  man 
lying  wounded  and  bleeding  on  the  road  to  Jericho 

(Lk  103if-). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  then,  the  Jews  had 
made  the  transition  from  a  life  mainly  pastoral 
and  agricultural  to  the  more  advanced  life  of  the 
city.  The  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  are  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  cities,  and  when  they  are 
persecuted  in  one  city  they  are  to  flee  to  another 
(Mt  10lff-23,  Lk  101).  Jesus,  after  He  had  given 
instructions  to  the  Twelve,  departs  to  preach 
and  to  teach  in  their  cities  (Mt  11').  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  city  as  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the 
highest  civilization  is  emerging,  and  the  civitas 
Dei  is  taking  the  place  of  the  regnum  Dei,  and 
thus  bringing  Hebrew  into  line  with  Greek  ideals. 
This  fact  is  very  significant  for  the  modern  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  gospel.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  Christianity  is  possible  only  for  a  primitive 
community,  and  many  modern  ideals  of  communal 
life  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  city  is 
wholly  an  artificial  product,  and  that  the  way  of 
true  progress  lies  in  reverting  to  village  com¬ 
munities.  All  through  the  Christian  centuries 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
who  have  felt  with  singular  intensity  the  influence 
of  Jesus,  to  seek  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
life  either  in  isolation  or  in  withdrawing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  strenuous  civic  activities.  The 
Christian  ideal  of  saintship  has  been  largely  that 


of  the  cloister.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
realized  that  Jesus  lived  His  life  in  a  crowd,  that 
He  was  so  seldom  alone  that  occasions  when  He 
sought  solitude  are  specially  noted,  and  that  it 
was  the  sight  of  great  masses  of  people  that  most 
powerfully  touched  His  emotions  (Mt  1414,  Lk  1941). 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  essentially  a  social  gospel. 
Its  ideal  is  a  civic  ideal.  Its  precepts  have  no 
meaning  and  no  applicability  except  to  those  who 
are  living  in  a  community.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  the 
‘holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband  ’  (Rev  213).  The  fact  is  noteworthy  as 
showing  the  place  and  influence  of  Christianity 
in  the  natural  evolution  of  humanity.  For  the 
history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  cities. 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Venice,  Florence,  and  the  mediaeval 
cities  all  mark  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
higher  culture  of  the  race.  The  modern  city, 
indeed,  still  lacks  its  raison  d'etre.  It  is  as  yet  a 
huge  amorphous  entity,  presenting  problems  which, 
so  far  from  finding  solution,  are  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  fully  faced.  And  the  supreme  test  of  the 
Divine  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  our  day  will 
lie  in  its  capability  of  giving  to  the  city  rational 
meaning,  of  transmuting  the  blind  force  of  econo¬ 
mic  pressure  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  harmony,  of 
so  applying  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the 
marvellous  complexities  of  our  civic  life  as  to 
educe  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  individual  while 
securing  the  unity  of  communal  existence. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  154  ff.,  160f.  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
IIGUL  pp.  420-435  ;  Fairbairn,  City  of  God,  pp.  349-370 ; 
Westcott,  Hebrews,  pp.  386-389.  A.  MILLER. 

CLAIM. — The  term  expresses  a  twofold  relation¬ 
ship,  either  to  a  claim  as  advanced  and  enforced 
or  as  accepted  and  complied  with.  The  assump¬ 
tion  or  imposition  of  a  claim  upon  another  is  an 
act  of  authority,  a  relationship  of  established 
right  and  superior  power ;  while  the  recognition 
and  discharge  of  the  same  claim  represent  the 
corresponding  social  duty. 

The  narrative  of  the  Gospels  describes  how  Christ 
moved  amid  the  social  and  religious  relationships 
of  the  world  into  which  He  came.  It  tells  how 
He  knew  all  things  in  the  heart  of  man  (Jn  223'25), 
and  occasionally  drew  the  attention  of  His  disciples 
to  the  real  importance  of  certain  personalities  and 
actions  (Mt  166  1 111,  Lk  211'4),  where  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  might  have  been  produced  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
He  does  not  take  the  initiative  in  criticising  and 
condemning  in  detail  the  standards,  methods,  and 
institutions  then  prevailing  in  society.  His  king¬ 
dom  is  declared  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  when  challenged  on  a 
question  of  right  conduct  that  He  lays  down  the 
principle  that  whatever  Caesar  has  an  undisputed 
claim  upon  ought  to  be  regarded  as  his,  ami  what¬ 
ever  belongs  to  God  should  be  rendered  to  Him 
only.  On  the  ground  of  previous  and  higher 
claims,  He  expels  those  who  had  obtained  the 
privilege  of  traffic  within  the  temple  area,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  place  had  been  dedicated  to  its  Owner 
as  a  house  of  prayer  (Mt  2 1 13 ) .  The  victims  of 
masterful  temptation  and  difficult  surroundings 
(Mt  1 119,  Lk  737  1813  2261,  Jn  811)  are  regarded  with 
pity  and  hopefulness.  His  direct  and  indignant 
exposure  is  reserved  for  the  attempt  to  give 
religious  sanction  to  evaded  duty  (Mk  7n),  or  where 
the  name  of  religion  is  made  unlovely  by  the  proud 
and  harsh  claims  of  those  who  profess  it  (Mt  6s 

234-7.  23) 

Otherwise  Christ  moves  amid  the  relationships 
of  common  life  and  the  claims  of  organized  society, 
using  them  as  the  field  of  parable  and  the  vehicle 
'  of  His  teaching  concerning  the  kingdom  that  was 


CLAIM 


at.  hand.  Thus  He  refers  to  purchasers  of  property, 
money-lenders  and  interest,  employers  of  labour 
and  the  rights  of  the  labourer.  Similarly,  we  have 
allusions  to  war,  judicial  punishment,  parental 
authority,  marriage  and  divorce,  fasting  and 
sumptuous  living.  With  regard  to  all  such  rela¬ 
tionships  and  connected  claims  Christ  uses  the 
vocabulary  and  valuation  current  in  the  world. 
The  prodigal  son  declares  that  he  has  forfeited  the 
right  to  which  he  had  been  born  (Lk  1519) ;  Zacclueus 
(19s)  and  the  woman  bowed  down  with  infirmity 
(13j6)  have,  as  children  of  Abraham,  a  family 
claim  that  should  shut  out  more  distant  considera¬ 
tions.  This  fact  gives  emphasis  to  the  exceptional 
instances  of  Naaman  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk 
425'29).  The  Syro-Phcenician  woman  quite  under¬ 
stands  that  local  opinion  as  to  race  privilege  does 
not  allow  her  to  share  on  equal  terms  with  Israel 
(Mt  1  fr7- M).  The  lineage  of  natural  descent  im¬ 
plies  that  of  ethical  resemblance  (Mt  2331,  Jn  839). 
Parental  affection  is  the  basis  of  the  assurance 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  act  still  more  wisely 
and  lovingly  towards  His  children  (Mt  711  II  Lk  ll13). 
It  is  after  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  family  claims  that  Christ  calls  His 
disciples  to  an  even  more  intense  and  constrain¬ 
ing  relationship  (Mt  1037,  Lk  1426). 

The  claims  of  neighbourhood  and  hospitality  are 
frequently  alluded  to.  Lazarus,  even  in  Abraham’s 
bosom,  must  be  willing  to  serve  one  who  had  been 
an  earthly  neighbour  (Lk  16-4).  A  neighbour  can 
be  put  to  any  inconvenience  on  behalf  of  a  stranger 
guest  in  their  midst  (ll5’8).  The  action  of  the 
woman  who  anointed  Christ  and  bathed  His  feet 
with  tears  is  shown  to  be  right,  inasmuch  as  the 
claim  of  a  passing  guest  was  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  were  always  present  (Mk  143,  Lk  737-  38, 
Jn  127' 8). 

By  the  same  use  of  current  language  and  thought, 
religion  is  a  codification  of  things  bound  and  free, 
prohibited  and  permitted  (Mt  1619  1818).  Its  duties, 
as  imposed  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  are  like 
the  load  on  the  submissive  baggage  animal  (234). 
John  forbids  those  who  taught  in  Christ’s  name 
without  having  the  qualifying  claim  of  discipleship 
(Mk  938).  With  the  formal  appeal  of  a  litigant, 

‘  Legion  ’  demands  a  proof  of  Christ’s  right  to 
interfere  (57).  Satan  is  another  taskmaster  with 
claims  to  be  satisfied,  and  disease  is  the  mark 
of  his  property  and  power  (Lk  1316).  Babbinical 
rules  so  far  supersede  the  commandments  of  God 
that  Christ  can  be  condemned  as  an  enemy  to 
religion  (Mt  2313-39,  Mk  310  75- 9  105  ll17,  Lk  1314). 
Afterwards,  to  one  who  understood  it  all,  it  was 
evident  that  attention  to  their  own  claims  had 
blinded  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  (1  Co  2s),  just  as  the 
worship  of  nature,  degraded  and  degrading,  had 
darkened  and  alienated  from  God  the  heart  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Ro  l21). 

It  is  thus  evident  from  the  Gospel  narratives  that 
the  Hebrew-IIoman  world,  into  which  Christ  came 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  with  regard  to  social  authority  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  areas  of  privilege  and  exemption  were 
carefully  marked  off  from  those  of  servility  and 
compulsion.  Legislated  right  and  wrong,  like 
guarding  cherubim,  faced  each  other  at  all  the 
gates  of  public  life.  The  rich  and  noble  confronted 
the  poor  and  unclassed,  the  strong  and  conquering 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  subject  and  enslaved, 
the  wise  and  enlightened  stood  out  in  relief  from 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous,  the  male  had  defined 
authority  and  predominance  over  the  female,  and 
free-born  citizens  exercised  a  jealous  censorship 
over  the  admission  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 
The  universal  pressure  of  such  claims  and  obliga¬ 
tions  gave  sedimentary  stratification  to  all  that 
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was  highest  and  lowest  in  social  order,  and  only 
the  infusion  and  uplift  of  a  new  volcanic  force 
could  invert  its  masses  and  confuse  such  estab¬ 
lished  lines  of  cleavage. 

It  was  largely  due  to  this  prevalence  of  legal  relationship  that 
the  first  presentation  of  the  gospel  to  the  world  took  the 
familiar  form  of  forensic  process  and  judicial  pronouncement. 
A  similar  desire  to  present  afresh  to  the  present  age  the  mind 
of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  His  kingdom  would  in  the  West  draw 
upon  the  discoveries  of  physical  science,  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mercial  expansion,  and  the  incentives  of  political  empire.  In  the 
East  it  would  measure  the  following  of  Christ  with  the  self- 
denial  of  the  devotee,  likeness  to  Him  with  the  claims  of  caste, 
and  turn  towards  our  Heavenly  Father  the  venerated  claima  of 
ancestor-worship. 

There  were,  however,  two  great  relationships  in 
the  Hebrew-Roman  world  that  were  strangely 
marked  by  aloofness  and  disruption,  namely, 
spiritual  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  and 
the  racial  status  of  Jew  and  Greek.  Among  the 
Jews  the  voice  of  prophecy  and  of  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  God  had  ceased.  The  word  of  Ezekiel 
(37n)  had  been  fulfilled,  ‘  Our  bones  are  dried,  and 
our  hope  is  lost.’  The  message  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  had  dropt  its  preface,  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord,’ 
and  had  come  to  express  the  contention  of  a  sect, 
the  presentation  of  a  view,  the  quotation  of  hearer 
from  hearer.  On  this  account  the  teaching  of 
Christ  arrested  the  ear  as  sounding  a  note  that 
had  become  unfamiliar,  the  voice  of  original 
authority.  In  the  Roman  world,  the  most  sincere 
and  eloquent  teacher  of  the  age  (Lucretius)  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  Divine  care  for  man  as 
had  been  once  supposed,  for  in  his  vision  of  the 
opened  heavens  he  had  seen  the  gods  in  a  happy 
seclusion  of  their  own,  undisturbed  by  the  sound 
of  human  pain  and  sorrow  (de  Iier.  Nat.  iii.  18  ff.  ; 
cf.  Homer,  II.  vi.  41ft'.).  In  that  jaded  and  dis¬ 
enchanted  day  the  most  popular  and  reasoned 
religion  could  only  unite  gods  and  men  in  the 
creed  of  avoided  care. 

With  regard  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  the  antagonism  was  regarded  on  both 
sides  as  radical  and  permanent.  The  Jew  despised 
the  Gentile  as  ‘  flesh  and  blood,’  humanity  without 
religion  ;  the  Gentile  saw  in  the  Jew  the  negation 
of  all  social  instinct,  the  genius  of  unnatural  hate, 
religion  without  humanity.  It  must  have  been 
indescribably  wonderful  in  such  an  age  to  learn 
that  ‘  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself’  (2  Co  519).  It  was  a  great  task  that 
was  soon  to  confront  the  gospel,  for  the  Jew  had 
to  be  convinced  that  the  alien  had  been  divinely 
provided  for  in  the  promises  (Eph  219),  and  the 
Gentile  had  to  learn  that  there  was  no  place  for 
pride  where  a  wild  branch  had  been  grafted  con¬ 
trary  to  custom  into  a  cultivated  stem,  and  owed 
not  only  its  sustenance  but  the  higher  quality  of 
its  new  fruit  to  that  incorporation  (Ro  ll17-24). 
And  yet  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Christ’s 
death  it  could  be  stated  as  something  that  had 
passed  beyond  comment  and  controversy, — ‘There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus’  (Gal  328  ;  see  1’OWER). 
The  Christian  was  thus  a  ‘  new  creature,’  and  for 
him  all  things  had  become  new  (2  Co  517) ;  but  this 
did  not  mean  that  he  had  any  resident  authority 
enabling  him  henceforth  to  please  himself.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  come  to  Christ  was 
to  accept  His  yoke,  and  the  spirit  of  bondage  (Ro 
815)  had  only  been  exchanged  for  a  nobler  con¬ 
straint  (2  Co  514).  Wherever  there  was  freedom 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  there  was  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  (Ro  82). 

George  M.  Mackie. 

CLAIMS  (OF  CHRIST).  — In  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  it  is  with  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus 
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nnd  His  witness  regarding  Himself  that  we  must 
begin.  To  answer  the  question,  ‘  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?’  we  need  above  all  to  know  what  Christ 
thought  of  Himself.  It  was  the  men  who  knew 
Jesus  only  in  an  external  fashion  that  took  Him 
to  he  John  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  1614).  It  was  one  who  had 
come  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  mind  of  the 
Master,  and  had  learned  to  judge  Him,  not  by 
outward  signs  merely,  hut  by  His  implicit  and 
explicit  claims,  that  broke  into  the  great  con¬ 
fession,  ‘  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God’  (v.'n).  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  consider  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospels  as  to  our  Lord's  personal  claims. 

1.  Tl  le  fundamental  claim  of  Jesus  was  a  claim 

to  moral  authority.  And  this  authority  was 
asserted  in  two  ways,  (a)  He  claimed  the  authority 
of  a  master,  an  authority  over  the  will  and  the  life, 
to  which  obedience  was  the  oidy  natural  response. 
It  was  by  this  most  probably  that  the  earliest  dis¬ 
ciples  were  lirst  impressed  1  Follow  me,’  Jesus  said 
to  men  (Mt  419-  21  ||  822  99  ||  1921  U,  Jn  l43) ;  and  they 
either  rose  up  straightway  and  followed  Him  (Mt 
420. 22 1|  g9  orj  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  ‘  went  away 
sorrowful,’  feeling  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  they 
had  made  ‘the  grand  refusal’  (Mt  1922  ||).  ( b )  But, 

further,  He  claimed  authority  as  a  teacher.  If  His 
immediate  followers  were  first  impressed  by  His 
claim  to  be  obeyed,  it  was  the  authority  of 
His  teaching  that  first  struck  the  multitude  and 
filled  them  with  astonishment  (Mt  7 28 • 29 1|).  It  was 
not  only  that  He  constantly  placed  Himself  in 
opposition  to  their  acknowledged  instructors,  those 
scribes  who  sat  in  Moses’  seat,  and  set  His  simple 
‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you’  against  all  the  traditional 
learning  of  the  synagogue.  He  did  much  more 
than  this.  He  claimed  the  right  either  to  abrogate 
altogether  or  to  reinterpret  in  His  own  way  laws 
which  were  regarded  as  clothed  with  Divine  sanc¬ 
tions — the  law  of  retaliation  (Mt  538ff-),  the  law  of 
divorce  (v.31i-),  and  even  the  thrice-holy  law  of  the 
Sabbath  (Mt  12lff- 10ir-  ||,  Lk  1314,  Jn  72^).  See  art. 
Authority  of  Christ. 

2.  But  moral  authority,  like  all  other  forms  of 
authority,  must  rest  upon  a  power  that  lies  behind. 
What  right  has  Jesus  to  speak  thus  ?  men  would 
ask  ;  What  right  to  call  upon  us  to  leave  our 
homes,  our  friends,  our  all,  to  follow  Him?  What 
right  to  bid  us  accept  His  teaching  as  a  perfect 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  His  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  as  its  true  fulfilling?  Moral  autho¬ 
rity  quickly  disappears  when  there  is  no  moral 
power  at  the  back  of  it.  But  our  Lord’s  claim  to 
authority  rested  upon  an  underlying  claim  to  holi¬ 
ness — a  claim  which  His  hearers  and  disciples  were 
in  a  position  to  verify  for  themselves.  There  is 
nothing  which  gives  a  man  such  sway  over  the 
consciences  of  other  men  as  the  possession  of  true 
holiness  ;  while  there  is  nothing  more  certain  to  be 
found  out  than  the  lack  of  this  quality  in  one  who 
professes  to  have  it.  It  was  the  holiness  of  Christ’s 
character  that  made  His  words  fall  with  such 
convincing  weight  upon  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  It  was  His  holiness  that  gave  Him  the 
right  to  command,  and  made  them  willing  to  obey. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  was  the  Baptist’s 
testimony,  ‘  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !’  (Jn  l36),  that 
brought  the  lirst  pair  of  disciples  to  Jesus.  They 
came  to  see  if  this  testimony  was  true  (cf.  v.37ff-), 
and  what  they  saw  bound  them  to  Jesus  for  ever. 
Publicans  ana  sinners  drew  near  to  Him  (Mt  910, 
Lk  15'),  not,  as  His  enemies  insinuated  (Mt  ll19  11), 
because  He  was  a  sinner  like  themselves,  but 
because  they  saw  in  Him  One  who,  with  all  His 
human  sympathy,  was  so  high  above  sin  that  He 
could  stretch  out  a  saving  hand  to  those  who  were 
its  slaves  (Mt  912 1|,  Lk  73B'5U  192'19).  And  this  holi¬ 
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ness,  which  others  saw  and  felt  in  Him,  Jesus 
claimed,  and  that  in  the  most  absolute  fashion. 
He  claimed  to  be  without  sin.  He  claimed  this 
not  only  when  He  said  to  His  foes,  ‘  Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin?’  (Jn  84S),  but  by  the  attitude 
of  His  whole  life  to  the  facts  of  moral  evil.  He 
claimed  it  by  calling  Himself  the  Physician  of 
the  sinful  (Mt  9I2||),  by  assuming  the  power  to 
forgive  sins(Mt96  ||,  Lk  747,‘),  by  never  making  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  in  His  own  prayers,  though  enjoining 
it  upon  His  disciples  (Mt  612  ||),  by  never  even  join¬ 
ing  with  His  disciples  in  common  prayers,  of  which 
confession  would  necessarily  form  an  element  (on 
this  point  see  Forrest,  Christ  of  History  and  of 
Experience, p.  22  if. ;  Expos.  Times,  xi.  [1900]  352 If.). 
See,  further,  artt.  Holiness,  Sinlessness. 

3.  A  very  important  aspect  of  Christ’s  claims  is 
their  point  of  connexion  with  the  national  hope 
regarding  the  Messiah  (which  see).  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  His  public  ministry  the  Messianic  consciousness 
was  fully  awake  in  the  heart  of  Jesus.  We  see 
the  presence  of  this  consciousness  in  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  narratives  (Mt  41'n||),  in  the  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth  (Lk  417ff- ),  in  the  claim  of 
the  preacher  on  the  Mount  that  He  came  to  fulfil 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  517).  At  a  later 
stage  He  welcomes  and  blesses  Peter’s  express  de¬ 
claration,  ‘Thou  art  the  Christ’  (Mt  16llif-), 'and, 
finally,  He  accepts  the  homage  of  the  multitude  as 
the  Son  of  David  (wh.  see),  who  came  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Mt  219||),  and  dies  upon  the  cross  for 
claiming  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jewp  (Mt  2711,  cf. 
v.37).  And  if  until  the  end  of  His  ministry  He  did 
not  call  Himself  or  allow  Himself  to  be  called  the 
Messiah  (Mt  1620),  this  was  clearly  because  the  false 
ideals  of  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  made  it  impossible  for  Him  to  do  so  without 
creating  all  kinds  of  misunderstandings,  and  so 
precipitating  the  inevitable  crisis  before  His  work 
on'  earth  was  accomplished.  But  by  His  constant 
use  of  the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  (wh.  see),  Jesus  was 
giving  all  along,  as  Beyschlag  says  {NT  Theology, 
i.  63),  ‘a  veiled  indication  of  His  Messianic  call¬ 
ing’  ;  for  hardly  any  one  now  doubts  that  He  used 
this  title  with  precise  reference  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel  (v. 13<T-),  and 
that  by  so  describing  Himself  H  e  was  claiming  to 
bring  m  personally  and  establish  upon  earth  that 
very  kingdom  of  God  which  formed  the  constant 
theme  of  His  preaching  (see  Mt  26s4). 

4.  But  if  Christ’s  use  of  the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’ 
shows  how  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the  Messianic  idea, 
His  further  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (wh.  see) 
shows  that  He  filled  this  idea  with  an  altogether 
new  content,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Messianic 
expectation  of  the  Jews.  No  doubt  in  popular 
usage  the  title  ‘Son  of  God,’  through  the  influence 
especially  of  Ps  27,  had  become  an  official  name  for 
the  Messiah  (Mt  829,  Mk  1461,  Jn  l49).  But  Christ’s 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  evidently  meant  much 
more  than  this.  In  asserting  His  Divine  Sonship 
He  was  not  merely  affirming  His  right  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  title  of  honour,  but  was  giving  expression 
to  a  consciousnessof  relationship  to  God  the  Father 
which  was  absolutely  unique,  and  in  which  the 
very  essence  of  His  Messiahship  consisted.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Synoptics  He  does  not  expressly 
designate  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  as  He  does  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (S25  935  [ var .  leet.]  1036  1 14)  ;  but 
at  all  events  He  repeatedly  calls  God  His  Father, 
and  refers  to  Himself  as  ‘  the  Son  ’  when  speaking 
of  God,  and  that  in  a  sense  manifestly  distinct 
from  the  general  idea  of  God’s  universal  Father¬ 
hood  (e.g.  Mt  ll27  1250  1810).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
quite  apart  from  those  passages  in  which  Christ 
assumes  the  title  ‘Son  of  God,’  the  sense  of  this 
unique  relation  to  God  as  bearing  upon  His  saving 
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relationship  to  men  meets  us  everywhere,  hut 
especially  in  the  farewell  discourse  and  the  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  which  followed  (Jn  14-17).  But  in 
the  Synoptics  also  this  Divine  consciousness  appears 
repeatedly  (e.g.  Lk  249,  Mt  721  1032  1617  222f-,  Mk  126), 
and  it  finds  full  expression  in  that  great  saying, 

‘  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him’  (Mt  1 127,  Lk  1022),  which  serves  in  St. 
Matthew’s  account  as  the  ground  of  the  Saviour’s 
universal  invitation  and  of  His  promise  of  rest  for 
the  soul  (v.28flF-).  See  Preaching  Christ,  5  (e). 

5.  In  connexion  with  His  eschatological  teach¬ 
ing,  and  forming  its  central  and  most  essential 
feature,  is  the  claim  made  by  Christ  to  be  the  final 
and  universal  Judge  of  men.  Not  only  did  He 
declare  the  fact  of  His  own  Return,  an  astonishing 
declaration  in  itself,  but  He  affirmed  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  His  Second  Coming  the  Judgment  of  the 
world.  This  claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  human 
destinies  is  distinctly  announced  again  and  again 
(Mt  722-  23  1627,  Mk  838).  It  is  further  implied  in 
the  parables  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Mt 
251'13)  and  the  Talents  (vv.lW0),  and  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  that  solemn  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
by  which  these  parables  are  immediately  followed 
(vv.31"46).  The  testimony  of  the  Synoptics  with 
regard  to  this  claim  of  our  Lord  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  same 
effect  (Jn  527ff-,  cf.  v.22),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  rest  of  the  NT  the  office 
of  the  final  Judge  is  constantly  assigned  to  Jesus 
(  Ac  1042  1731,  Ro  216  1410,  2  Co  5W,  2  Ti  41- 8,  1  P  45, 
Ja58-9),  an  office,  be  it  noted,  which  was  never 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  either  in  the  OT  revelation 
or  in  the  popular  Jewish  belief  (see  Salmond, 
Christian  Doct.  of  Immortality ,  p.  318).  This  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  stupendous  of  Christ’s 
claims.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  assume  the  titles  and  functions  of  the  Hope  of 
Israel,  to  declare  Himself  to  be  the  Fultiller  of  the 
Law  and  the  Expected  of  the  Prophets.  But  it 
was  something  greater  still  to  claim  that  with  His 
Return  there  would  arrive  the  grand  consummation 
of  the  world’s  history  (Mt  2531),  that  before  Him 
all  nations  should  be  gathered  (v.32)  and  all  hearts 
laid  bare  (vv.35-  M-  42- **),  that  the  principle  of  the 
Judgment  should  be  the  attitude  of  men  to  Himself 
as  He  is  spiritually  present  in  the  world  (vv.411-  46), 
and  that  of  this  attitude  Christ  Himself  should  be 
the  Supreme  Judge  (vv.32-  33).  See  art.  Judgment. 

6.  That  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  pre-existence  is 
specifically  taught  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  apparent  to  every  reader  (Jn  llff- 10- 14- 18). 
But  it  is  not  less  plain  that,  according  to  the 
author,  this  doctrine  was  not  simply  a  solution 
forced  upon  the  Christian  mind  by  a  consideration 
of  Christ’s  other  claims  and  of  His  whole  history, 
but  was  the  unfolding  of  an  affirmation  made  by 
Christ’s  own  lips  (62  85S  175-24).  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  by  writers  like  Beysehlag  (op.  cit.  i. 
254)  and  Wendt  (Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  169),  the 
theory  of  an  ideal  pre-existence  is  quite  inadequate 
as  an  explanation  of  such  language.  Only  by 
maintaining  that  John’s  picture  of  Jesus  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  His  words  is  no  record  of  historical 
fact,  but  a  theologically  determined  construction  of 
his  own,  can  we  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  as 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  in  an  absolutely  unique  sense 
the  Son  of  the  Father,  so  also  He  claimed  to  be 
the  personal  object  of  the  Father’s  love  and  the 
sharer  of  H  is  glory  before  the  world  was.  See  art. 
Pre-Existence. 

Literatpre. — Hastings’  DB,  artt.  *  Son  of  Man,’  ^Son  of  God  * : 
Penney,  Studies  in  Theology,  ch.  ii. ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  History 
and  of  Experience ,  Lect.  ii. ;  Beysehlag,  NT  Thqpl.  i.  56-79, 
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236-266;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  122-183;  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol.  of  NT,  i.  73-92  ;  Stalker,  Christology  of  Jesus  ;  Ullmann, 
Smlessness  of  Jems,  69-81 ;  Salmond,  Christian  Doct.  of 
Immortality,  313-325  ;  Robbins,  A  Christian  Apologetic  (1902), 
59-87  ;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ  (1906). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

CLEANNESS _ See  Law,  Purification. 

CLEANSING.— See  Temple. 

CLEOPAS  (KXeiiTras,  Lk  2418). — One  of  the  two 
disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  Resurrection  day  as  they  went  to 
Emmaus,  distant  about  two  hours  from  Jerusalem 
(see  Emmaus).  The  omission  of  all  reference  to 
the  story  in  1  Co  15  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
questioning  its  truth.  We  have  no  guarantee  that 
St.  Paul’s  knowledge  extended  to  all  the  actual 
events  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  period  (cf. 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  p.  184).  The  story 
may  have  been  received  by  the  Evangelist  from 
Cleopas  himself  :  it  bears  marks  of  its  early  origin 
in  the  primitive  Messianic  ideas  it  preserves,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  name  Simon  for  St.  Peter.  By 
some  (Theophylact,  Lange,  Carr)  the  unnamed 
companion  of  Cleopas  is  identified  with  St.  Luke 
himself  ;  but  this  is  unlikely,  as  both  appear  to 
have  been  Jews  (oi  &pxovres  v.20),  though 

they  do  not  speak  in  a  tone  of  such  personal  near¬ 
ness  to  Jesus  that  we  can  accept  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  of  the  Eleven.  The  two  were  in 
high  dispute  about  late  events,  Cleopas  apparently 
taking  the  more  optimistic  view,  as,  in  spite  of  all, 
he  clings  to  the  few  facts  which  make  for  belief. 
The  inability  of  both  to  recognize  Jesus  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  St.  Luke  to  be  due  to  spiritual  dulness 
(oi  6(pda\fj.oi  ai ’/tGsv  tsparovero,  v.16).  The  pseudo-Mark 
(whose  allusion  does  not  depend  on  St.  Luke,  for 
he  gives  a  different  sequel  in  Jerusalem)  says  that 
the  Lord  appeared  ‘  in  another  form  ’  (iv  erepa  p.op<firj, 
Mk  1612) ;  an  interpretation  favoured  by  Augustine, 
who  compares  the  effect  of  the  Transfiguration 
(p.erep.op(p<hdr],  Mk  92).  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
Lord  treated  them  with  tenderness  (v.25  avoyrot, 
‘O  foolish  men,’  RV,  not  ‘fools,’  as  AV ;  cf.  Ramsay 
on  Gal  31). 

The  discourse  in  which  they  were  enlightened 
furnishes  from  Christ’s  own  lips  what  in  fact  became 
the  kernel  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  as  seen 
in  the  sermons  recorded  in  the  Acts  (e.g.  Ac  222'38 
173)  and  in  the  Gospels.  The  two  disciples  had 
already  given  the  summary  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  (Lk  2419"24).  He  now  shows  that  it  was  re¬ 
quired  by  OT  prophecy  that  all  this  should  be  the 
means  by  which  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glory 
(2427  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  vv.44-47).  It  is 
this  teaching  that  invests  the  narrative  with  its 
peculiar  value  for  the  Church,  and  was  doubtless 
a  prime  cause  of  its  preservation. 

Many  of  the  speculations  about  the  phrase,  ‘  He 
made  as  though  He  would  go  further’  (Lk  2428), 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  real  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  incident  had  been  discerned. 
Knowledge  of  the  Lord’s  presence  is  vouchsafed 
only  in  answer  to  prayer,  it  is  not  forced  on  any¬ 
one.  This  is  the  NT  Penuel  (cf.  Gn  322li  with  Lk 
2430).  It  is  a  too  rigid  interpretation  which  regards 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  here  as  a  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist ;  rather  it  was  an  ordinary  meal  at 
which  the  Stranger,  who  had  so  impressed  them 
on  the  road,  was  put  in  the  place  of  honour. 
Something  in  His  manner  suddenly  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  His  identity  which  was  forming  itself 
in  their  minds.  The  result  which  the  Lord  desired, 
the  corroboration  of  their  faith,  having  been 
reached,  He  vanished  from  sight.  To  carry  the 
tidings  to  Jerusalem,  ‘they  who  had  dissuaded 
their  unknown  Companion  from  making  a  night 
journey  now  have  no  fear  of  it  themselves  ’  (Bengel). 
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Literature. — Aug.  Ep.  149  ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Eng.  tr.,  vol.  viii.  ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels ,  p.  324  ff.  ; 
Latham,  The  Risen  Master ;  Swete  on  Mk  1612 ;  A.  Carr  in 
Expositor ,  Feb.  1904  ;  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  315  ;  Ker, 
Sermons,  2nd  ser.  p.  264  ff. ;  Expos.  Times,  xvii.  [1906]  333  ff. 

C.  T.  Dimont. 

CLEOPHAS. — This  form  appears  in  some  Latin 
MSS,  and  is  retained  in  the  Vulgate  (though 
against  the  evidence  of  Codex  Amiatinus)  in  both 
Lk  2418  and  Jn  1925.  It  was  adopted  by  the  early 
English  versions  (Wyclifite,  Tindale),  and  passed 
into  the  AV  of  1611.  It  still  stands  there  in 
Jn  1925  for  Clopas  (wh.  see),  but  in  Lk  2418  it  was 
replaced  in  1629  by  Cleopas  (wh.  see). 

C.  T.  Dimont. 

CLOKE  (the  spelling  in  both  AV  and  RV  of  the 
modern  ‘cloak’). — There  was  originally  a  marked 
distinction  between  Classical  and  Oriental  costume, 
a  distinction  which  was  lessened  under  the  cosmo¬ 
politanism  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  thus  the  Greek 
words  used  in  the  NT  bear  different  meanings. 
The  two  normal  Classical  garments,  the  xLT^v  and 
t/j.dTiov  of  Mt  5J0  and  Lk  629,  translated  1  coat  ’  and 
‘  cloke,’  were  usually  of  extreme  simplicity. 

The  xLT&v,  tunica,  tunic,  or  shirt  (see  art.  Coat), 
was  the  under  garment  worn  indoors  by  men  and 
women  alike,  an  oblong  strip  of  material  doubled 
round  the  body  and  fastened  at  the  shoulders, 
without  any  shaping  or  sewing,  sometimes  girt  and 
sometimes  ungirt.  The  sadin  of  the  Jews  differed 
from  this  in  being  longer  and  furnished  with 
sleeves  ;  over  it  was  worn  the  Icethdneth,  a  long 
sleeved  tunic,  open  in  front,  but  folded  across 
and  girt ;  this  latter  formed  a  second  tunica,  which 
is  the  yi-civ,  apparently,  of  Mt  540  and  Lk  629. 
Oriental  influences  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  long 
tunic  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  tunica  talaris,  a 
garment  which,  in  Cicero’s  time,  was  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  effeminacy ;  in  later  years  it  was  known  in 
its  white  form  as  the  tunica  alba  or  alb.  The  i/xanov, 
over-garment  or  ‘cloke,’ was,  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  originally  an  oblong  strip,  thrown  over  the 
tunic  (xitJiv)  when  the  wearer  went  out  of  doors  ; 
in  its  simplest  form  it  was  the  pallium ;  more  elabor¬ 
ately  folded,  it  was  the  toga.  Thus  the  x’-rwv  and  the 
i/xanou  are  the  under-  and  the  over-garment,  though 
what  we  call  underclothing  was  often  worn  also. 
But  the  use  of  sleeves  among  the  Orientals  made  a 
still  greater  distinction  in  their  over-garment ;  the 
me-'tl  and  simlah  of  the  Jews  were  sleeved  garments 
rather  like  a  modern  overcoat,  open  in  front,  and 
reaching  to  the  feet.  The  ‘long  robe’  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Lk  2046)  was  the  me-il,  ren¬ 
dered  by  St.  Luke  as  aroK-g,  which  merely  means  a 
long  sleeved  garment,  a  tunica  talaris,  in  fact ;  for 
which  reason  the  ‘  great  multitude  ’  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  (79-13)  are  also  described  as  wearing  oroXas 
\ewds,  that,  is,  long  white  tunics,  or  tunicce  cilbce, 
though  in  Rev  35  the  more  general  word  is  used — 
iv  i/xarlois  Xfc/cois,  ‘in  white  garments’  (RV). 

The  classical  over-garment  appeared  in  many  varieties  besides 
the  changing  fashions  of  the  tnqa.  The  pallium ,  Greek  in  its 
origin,  had  become  international  in  its  character  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  or  teacher;  so  Justin  Martyr  preached  in  the  ‘philo¬ 
sopher’s  robe,’  and  was  thus  recognized  by  Trypho  as  a  teacher 
( Tryph .  1).  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  pallium  was  chosen 
by  tiie  artists  of  the  Catacombs  as  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Prophets,  and  has  continued  so  by 
an  artistic  convention  that  has  lasted  from  the  2nd  cent,  to  the 
present  day.  The  chlamys,  sagum  or  paludamentum, 

was  made  of  a  smaller  oblong  strip,  fastened  by  a  buckle  on  the 
ri^ht  shoulder  (as  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere);  it  was  a  light 
military  cloak,  and  was  the  ‘scarlet  robe,’  xAocmiA*  xoxxnr.v, 
which  the  soldiers  put  upon  our  Lord  in  mockery  (Mt‘2728).  The 
seamless  ’  coat,’  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  is  distinguished  by  St.  John  by  the  word  used  for  a 
tunic  or  under-garment,  x‘TU'.  and  not  by  any  of  the  terms  used 
for  the  various  forms  of  outer  garment,  such  as  we  should 
expect  if  the  ‘  coat  ’  were  the  Jewish  sirnldh. 

Another  common  form  of  outer  garment  is  the 
< paiXAvqi ,  the  ‘  cloke  ’  which  St.  Paul  left  at  Irons 
(2  Ti  413).  This  was  the  pcenula  (<paLv6\gs, 


<pcuvb\iov),  a  heavy  woollen  garment,  generally  red 
or  dark-yellow  in  colour,  worn  as  a  protection 
against  cold  and  rain,  at  first  especially  by  tra¬ 
vellers  and  by  artisans  and  slaves;  hence  on  the 
one  hand  its  use  by  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  its 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
(where  the  tunica,  the  tunica  talaris,  dalmatic, 
chlamys,  pallium,  and  the  lacerna,  a  cope-shaped 
garment,  are  also  found,  while  the  toga  occurs 
only  once).  The  pcenula  was  the  original  of  the 
Eucharistic  chasuble,  and  resembles  it  exactly  in 
shape  (a  circle  or  ellipse,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre), 
though  not  in  material.  As  time  went  on,  it  was 
used  by  all  classes,  and  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  it  became  in  course  of  time  restricted  to 
bishops  and  presbyters.  It  is  worn  by  the  ecclesi¬ 
astics  in  the  famous  6th  cent,  frescoes  at  Ravenna, 
where  appear  also  the  tunica  talaris,  still  adorned 
with  the  orphrey-like  strips  of  the  clavus,  the 
dalmatic,  lacerna,  and  the  pallium,  which,  by  the 
process  of  contabidatio  or  folding,  has  come  to 
resemble  a  long  stole,  and  is  distinctive  of  bishops. 
Thus,  while  the  toga,  chlamys,  and  the  original 
tunica  disappeared,  and  are  to  us  typical  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  pcenula,  pallium,  lacerna,  dalmatic, 
and  tunica  talaris  were  handed  on  as  ecclesiastical 
vestments  (chasuble,  pall,  cope,  dalmatic,  and  alb), 
the  last  named  forming  a  link  not  only  with  im¬ 
perial  Rome,  but  also  with  the  East.  See,  further 
art.  Dress. 

Literature. — A.  Conze,  Die  antiice  Gervandting;  Keil,  Ben- 
zinger,  and  Nowack,  Iieb.  Arch.\  Hastings’  DB.  art.  ‘Dress’; 
Schurer,  II JP,  Index,  s.v.  ‘Clothing’ ;  Wilpert,  Die  Gewdndung 
der  Christen  in  den  ersten  J ahrhuiulerten ,  and  tin  capitolo 
di  storia  del  vestiaro  ;  Braun,  Die  priesterlichen  Gewdiuler  des 
Abendlandes ,  and  Die  pontificalen  Gewdnder  des  Abendlandes ; 
Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte  chretien. 

Percy  Dearmer. 

CLOPAS  (KX(07ras). — Mentioned  in  Jn  1925  as 
a  relative,  probably  the  husband,  of  one  of  the 
women  who  stood  by  the  cross  {Mapia  q  roO 
KA aura).  By  Chrysostom  he  was  identified  with 
Alphseus ;  but  this  is  improbable  (see  Alphteus). 
For  his  connexion  with  Joseph  and  the  family  of 
Jesus,  see  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Has¬ 
tings’  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  According  to  certain 
apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Cleopas  of  Lk  2418.  In  that  case  the  devotion 
which  kept  Mary  of.  Clopas  near  the  cross  till  the 
end  finds  a  counterpart  in  her  husband’s  sorrow  at 
the  Crucifixion.  But  the  identification  rests  on 
the  derivation  of  both  names  from  a  common 
Greek  original,  Cleopatros,  and  is  denied  by  those 
who  regard  Clopas  as  a  Semitic  name  (see  Deiss¬ 
mann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  p.  315,  n.  2). 

C.  T.  Dimont. 

CLOSET  (rap-eiov). — Mt  6s,  Lk  12s  AV. 

The  older  form  of  the  Gr.  word  was  r^/iaeiov  (found  in  some 
NT  MSS),  but  the  later  language  frequently  shows  the  coalescence 
of  two  following  i  sounds.*  The  etymology  (cf.  rotfjuot?,  ‘dis¬ 
tributor,’  ‘treasurer,’  ‘steward,'  etc.,  akin  to  ripcvu)  shows  that 
‘store-chamber’  is  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  Gr.  word  (i.e. 
not  small  sitting-room  or  bedroom).  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Lk  1224,  and  even  the  RV,  following  Vulg.  and  Luther,  have 
been  compelled  to  break  their  rule  of  uniformity  of  rendering  in 
this  case.  The  four  occurrences  of  the  Gr.  word  are  dealt  with 
as  follows  in  the  versions  : — 

AV  RV  Vulgate  Luther 

Mt  66  closet  inner  chamber  cubiculum  Kammerlein 

Mt  242y  secret  inner  chambers  penetralibus  Kammer 

chambers 

Lk  12:*  closets  inner  chambers  cubiculis  Kammern 

Lk  1224  store-  store-chamber  cellarium  Keller 

house 

The  Peshitta  has  fJOZ.  ( ta-wana )  in  all  four  passages,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  that  ‘ storeeloset  or  ‘store-chamber’  was  not 
used  by  RV  in  the  same  way  throughout. 


*  Cf.  J.  H.  Moulton  in  Expositor ,  6th  ser.  ix.  [1904]  361 : 
‘  retut  of,  tiiv  '  and  oyi.ct  are  overwhelmingly  attested  M*  the 
papyri.  where  there  are  only  rare  examples  of  a  curious  rever¬ 
sion.  like  tl\£t  in  Mt  2022’  (where  WH  read  *r»uv.  elsewhere  Ti/v, 
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Every  Jewish  house,  except  the  very  smallest 
huts,  would  have  a  small  room  opening  out  from 
the  ‘  living-room,’  as  our  workmen’s  cottages  have 
small  pantries,  larders,  etc.,  in  many  cases;  but 
few  houses  would  have  a  small  room  specially  for 
private  prayer.  Yet,  curiously,  many  writers  have 
assumed  that  Jewish  houses  did  have  ‘prayer 
closets’;  usually,  they  say,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,*  and  many  identify  it  with  the  inrepipov 
'dliy yah).  Is  there  any  ground  for  this  ?  The 
‘  upper  rooms  ’  mentioned  in  NT  were  usable  as 
guest-chambers  (Mk  1415,  etc.),  large  enough  to 
accommodate  thirteen  persons  reclining  round 
tables,  and  (perhaps)  even  120  persons  (Ac  1)5). 
Would  the  individual  worshipper  be  able  to  enter 
such  an  important  room  in  a  house,  and  ‘shut 
the  door’  (Mt  6s)  against  the  rest  of  his  family? 
Others  {e.g.,  Keil,  Biblical  Archeology,  §  95)  think 
of  the  frail  summer-house  on  the  Hat  roof. 

According  to  modern  European  ideas,  the  Vul¬ 
gate  cubiculum,  ‘  bedroom,’  would  suit  the  context 
and  circumstances  well  in  Mt  6e,  perhaps  in  Mt 
24“  and  Lk  123,  but  not  at  all  in  Lk  1224.  Moreover, 
(a)  this  rendering  loses  the  connexion  with  the 
etymology  ;  (b)  the  use  of  separate  bedrooms  is  not 
common  in  the  East ;  (c)  there  are  other  Gr.  and 
Syr.  words  to  express  the  idea. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Mt  6s  is  founded  on 
Is  2620,  €i<re\de  eis  to.  rapeid  aou,  airiKhetaov  ryv  dvpav 
troy.  But  the  motive  in  Isaiah  is  fear,  in  Matthew 
desire  of  loving  communion,  rapeiov  occurs  40 
times  in  LXX.  In  most  cases  it  retains  the  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  store  -  closet’  (Dt  288,  Sir  2912,  etc.).  In 
other  cases  it  is  a  private  chamber  of  some  sort 
as  in  Mt  6° :  e.g.,  Gn  4330,  Dt  3226,  Jg  324.  The  last 
case  is  noticeable,  rapeiov  is  defined  by  rip  deptvgi, 
and  represents  Tin  {heeler),  while  inreppov  in  the  con¬ 
text  is  'ally yah,  rather  implying  a  distinction.  The 
summer  ‘  upper  room  ’  (EV  ‘  parlour  ’)  had  a  summer 
1  closet  ’  (EV  ‘  chamber  ’)  attached  to  it.  In  the  one 
Eglon  was  with  his  attendants  till  Elmd  came,  but 
they  afterwards  supposed  that  Eglon  had  retired 
into  the  other,  and  would  not  disturb  him. 

We  now  get  a  group  of  passages  which  explain 
rapeiov.  In  Ex  83  (728),  Jg  151,  2  (4)  Iv  6’2  11*,  2  Cli 
22n,  etc.,  it  is  the  special  ‘store-closet’  (leading  or 
opening  out  from  the  larger  room)  in  which  the 
bedding  required  by  night  was  stored  during  the 
day  (ra  rapeia  rQv  koitGjv  or  rapeiov  KXu'ivi'J.f  In 
such  a  ‘closet’  the  Philistines  were  hiding  while 
Delilah  practised  her  wiles  on  Samson  (Jg  169- 12, 
LXX,  also  Ec  102°).  In  such  a  ‘closet’  for  holding 
the  bedding,  the  baby  prince  Joash  was  concealed 
when  Athaliah  murdered  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  Samson  was  possibly  in  the  ‘  living-room  ’ 
when  his  wife’s  father  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  rapeiov  (Jg  151  LXX,  note  the  variant  of  A  eis 
rbv  koltlovcl).  Such  small  rooms  or  closets  could  be 
used  as  more  private  sleeping-rooms  if  required, 
and  would  also  be  available  for  private  conference, 
concealment,  or  any  similar  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  normal  use  of  storing  the  bedding  and  other 
things  which  were  not  immediately  required.  Our 
Lord  advised  their  use  for  private  prayer.  Thus 
storage  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  apartment. 
The  other  uses  were  secondary  ones,  or  adaptations. 

The  AV  ‘closet’  is  therefore  quite  as  correct  as 
the  BV  ‘inner  chamber.’  Of  course  we  do  not 
think  of  an  European  cupboard  with  shelves,  in 

zuTK-riii);  cf.  Liddell  and  Scott  sub  voce,  WH,  Notes  on  Ortho¬ 
graphy ,  ii.  146-170.  The  Te.xtus  Receptus,  according  to  Scri¬ 
vener,  has  the  older  form  in  Mt  6*\  but  the  later  one  in  the  three 
other  places. 

*  Carr,  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools ;  Tholuck.  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ;  Lange,  St.  Matthew  ;  after  Kuinoel,  and  Vitringa,  de 
Spn.  i.  i.  6. 

t  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  ch.  v. :  Purdoe,  City  of  the  Sultan, 

i.  22 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible  on  Pr  61S  and  2  K  ll2  ;  Hastings'  I)B 

ii.  464a. 
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which  a  person  could  hardly  stand.  But  Dryden 
{Fables)  possibly  uses  ‘  closet  ’  in  the  sense  of  a 
‘  store-closet,’  as  rapeiov  in  Lk  1224,  though  he  may 
have  meant  ‘  private  chamber  ’  : 

‘  He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells.’ 

Shakespeare  has  the  other  use  : 

‘The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet’  (Jul.  Coes.  ii.  1).* 

On  the  curious  Latin  renderings  of  cl  (promptalibus) 
e  (promptuariis)  in  Lk  123,  and  d  { prompt uarium) 
in  Lk  1224,  cf.  Ronsch,  Itcila  und  Vulgata,  pp.  32 
and  48,  and  Plummer,  ‘  St.  Luke,’  in  International 
Critical  Commentary .  George  Farmer. 

CLOTHES.— See  Dress. 

CLOUD.— The  cloud  appears  in  the  Gospels  at 
our  Lord’s  Transfiguration  (Mt  17®  II  Mk  97,  Lk  934) 
and  (if  we  may  treat  the  first  verses  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  practically  part  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel) 
at  His  Ascension  (Ac  l1’).  Twice  also  it  has  a 
place  in  His  own  prediction  of  His  coming  again 
(Mt  2430 1|  Mk  1 3“  |j  Lk  2b7,  Mt  2664 1|  Mk  14“). 

The  most  interesting  occurrence  of  this  cloud  is 
that  in  connexion  with  the  Ascension  ;  but  it  is 
its  appearance  above  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
that  rules  the  interpretation  of  its  significance.  For 
there  a  voice  comes  out  of  it  which  is  that  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  :  it  is  seen  to  be  the  veil  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  Veiling  the  glory  which  no 
mortal  might  see  and  live,  veiling  yet  revealing 
the  Presence  of  God,  the  cloud  has  two  aspects,  of 
which  the  greater  and  more  characteristic  is  not 
the  negative  one  of  veiling,  but  that  positive  aspect 
in  which  it  attests  and  manifests  the  Divine  Pre¬ 
sence.  To  come  under  its  shadow  (a  ‘  shadow,’  it 
would  seem,  of  light,  since  it  was  vecplXy  (pwreLvr)) 
awoke  in  the  disciples  the  dread  felt  by  Jacob  at 
Bethel.  And  for  the  same  reason — that  this  cloud 
is  a  ‘  gate  of  heaven,’  at  which  a  man  may  stand  to 
hear  the  voice  of  God.  Here,  in  this  bright  cloud, 
the  two  spheres,  earthly  and  heavenly,  open  upon 
each  other.  The  cloud  is  less  a  veil  than  a  lifting 
of  the  veil.  Here  the  invisible  barrier  becomes 
a  portal  of  heaven,  through  which  may  come  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  entering  by  which 
Christ  is  passed  into  heaven.  It  is  a  ‘cloud  of 
heaven  ’  :  with  earth  and  human  life  upon  this 
side  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  (not  sky  and  stars, 
but)  the  invisible  things  of  God,  the  heavenly 
sphere,  the  other  world. 

Thus  in  our  Lord’s  Ascension  we  do  not  conceive 
of  Him  as  ‘going  up’  farther  than  would  symbolize 
and  declare  His  departure  from  this  world:  ‘He 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight’ — they  saw  Him  go  and  they  saw  what 
door  opened  to  receive  Him.  As  identifying  this 
cloud  with  ‘heaven,’  compare  Ac  la,  ‘a  cloud  re¬ 
ceived  him,’  with  l11  ‘received  up  from  you  into 
heaven  ’  :  with  which  agrees  2  P  1 17- 18,  ‘  there  came 
a  voice  to  him  out  of  the  excellent  glory  .  .  .  and 
this  voice  we  (ourselves)  heard  brought  out  of 
heaven.’  The  voice  out  of  the  cloud  was  ‘out  of 
heaven’ — the  disciples  in  beholding  Christ  enter 
the  cloud  ‘  beheld  him  going  into  heaven.’ 

If  for  us  the  cloud  is  as  a  door  which  closes,  a 
veil  that  hides  (as  God  verily  is  a  God  that  liideth 
Himself),  this  is  of  grace  :  ‘  thou  eanst  not  follow 

*A  late  member  of  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury’s  ‘Assyrian 
Mission  ’  informs  the  writer  of  this  article  that  the  Peshitta 
word  in  the  form  ta-wanci  ‘is  still  retained  in  certain  parts  of 
the  mountain  districts,  where  many  old  (classical)  Syriac  words 
are  still  in  use,  but  it  is  not  used  colloquially  in  the  plains. 
Ta-wana  is  always  the  little  room  leading;  from  the  large  living- 
room  ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  spare  bedding  is  stored.  Its 
primary  meaning  is  therefore  “store-room.”  Bp.  Maclean  (Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Vernacular  Syriac)  gives  the  meanings  “closet,” 
“store-room,”  but  if  he  had  reversed  these  two  words,  i.e. 
putting  “store-room”  first,  I  think  it  would  have  been  better.’ 
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me  now’  (Jn  133B) — ‘  ye  cannot  bear  it  now  ’  (1612). 
And  the  cloud  is,  for  Christ’s  disciples,  itself  an 
excellent  glory,  since  He  is  now  passed  within  it 
(not  behind  as  our  earthly  sun),  lilling  it  with 
brightness  of  light.  He,  our  Redeemer  and  Advo¬ 
cate,  the  Lord  who  is  our  Brother,  is  now  within 
the  cloud  that  covers  Sinai,  that  leads  through  the 
wilderness,  that  shines  above  the  Mercy-seat ;  that 
is  to  say — in  all  that  by  which  God  draws  near  to 
man  (in  His  law  as  in  Sinai,  in  His  providences  as 
in  the  shepherding  of  Israel,  in  religious  life  and 
worship  as  in  the  Holiest  of  all),  Christ  is  present, 
and  the  love  which  He  has  made  known,  bestowed 
and  sealed.  To  His  disciples  the  Law  is  no  more 
a  threat  and  fear,  but  is  written  upon  the  heart 
for  honour  and  obedience  ;  and  God’s  providence  is 
trusted— the  sheep  follow,  for  they  know  His  voice  ; 
and  for  the  deep  things  of  the  soul  there  is  a  great 
High  priest  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  they  that 
know  His  name  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Literature — The  Comm,  in  loc.}  esp.  Swete  on  Mk  9" ; 
Ruskin,  Frondes  Agrestes ,  p.  178;  Huntingdon,  Christian 
Believing  and  Living ,  p.  168  ;  YVestcott,  Revelat.  of  the  Risen 
Lord ,  p.  180  ;  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of 
our  Lord ,  p.  21  ff.  ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character , 

p.  246 ff.  Arthur  W.  Wotherspoon. 

COAL. — This  word  occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
Jn  IS18  and  219  (Gr.  in  both  avdpaKLa,  meaning 
properly  *  a  brazier  filled  with  lighted  charcoal  ’). 
As  a  mineral,  coal  does  not  exist  in  Palestine 
except  in  the  Wddy  Hummand  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  was  mined  there  only  during  the  rule  of 
Muhammad  Ali  about  1834  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  1886,  iii.  193).  The  rendering 
‘coal’  must  be  taken  as  =  ‘ charcoal. ’  Both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  the  latter  substance, 
prepared  from  native  timber,  has  been  the  common 
fuel  of  the  East.  The  destruction  of  the  forests 
of  Palestine  and  Syria  may  be  assigned  as  the 
main  reason  for  the  absence  of  timbered  gables, 
and  the  universal  pre valence,  instead,  of  brickwork 
cupola  roofs,  and  also  for  the  wretched  substitutes 
for  fuel  now  employed  by  the  natives,  such  as  sun- 
dried  cakes  of  chaff  and  dung,  etc.  The  charred 
roots  of  the  desert  broom  ( rotheni ,  see  Ps  1204)  make 
an  excellent  fuel,  and  are  much  in  demand  in  Cairo 
(Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  1889,  p.  360). 

The  geological  survey  of  Palestine  reveals  its 
uniformly  cretaceous  formation,  extending  from  the 
Lebanon  ranges  to  the  plateau  of  Hebron.  The 
earlier  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  period,  if  they  do 
exist  there  at  all  under  the  subsequent  strata,  are 
buried  at  quite  inaccessible  depths.  Traces  of  car¬ 
boniferous  outcrop,  but  destitute  of  carbonaceous 
deposits,  have  been  found  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
southern  desert  and  the  limestone  of  the  Wddy 
Nasb. 

Literature. — W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  1880, 
iii.  198 ;  Tristram,  Sat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  1889,  p.  360;  Cornier, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  ii.  326;  Hull,  Mount.  Seir ,  etc.,  1889,  p.  194  ; 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  280  ;  Hastings’  DB,  article  ‘Coal.’ 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

COAT.— T1  lis  word  in  the  Gospels  usually  repre¬ 
sents  the  Gr.  xiTuv,  i  e.  the  tunic  or  long  close- 
fitting  undergarment  worn  in  Palestine,  as  opposed 
to  the  Lp.a.TLov  or  full  and  flowing  outer  garment  (see 
Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Dress’). 

Our  Lord’s  instructions  to  the  Twelve  included 
one  which  forbade  their  wearing  or  having  in  their 
possession  more  than  one  such  garment  (Mt.  1010, 
Mk  6",  Lk  93 ;  of.  Lk  3")  And  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  'Mi  540;  cf.  Lk  6s®)  we  are  bidden  to 
cultivate  such  a  spirit  of  meekness  as  would  be 
illustrated  by  a  readiness  to  part  even  with  one’s 
cloak  (lp.d-n.ov)  to  him  who  took  away  one’s  coat.* 

In  Luke  the  order  is  transposed,  the  cloak  coining  before 
the  coat,  this  being  the  order  in  which  these  two  garments 
would  be  torn  off. 
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The  soldiers  at  the  Crucifixion  (Jn  1 923- 24)  took 
possession  of  the  Saviour’s  garments,  according,  we 
suppose,  to  the  usual  practice.  The  outer  robes 
they  divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  each  of  the 
quaternion,  but  for  the  coat  (rov  xiTiij/a),  in  close 
fulfilment  of  Ps  2218,  they  cast  lots,  not  wishing  to 
tear  it  up,  because  it  was  ‘  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout.’  Josephus  (Ant.  in. 
vii.  4),  quoted  by  Bp.  Westcott,  tells  us  that  the 
long  robe  (xiT‘v*'  rrobripgs)  of  the  high  priest  was  of 
this  character  :  1  This  vesture  was  not  composed  of 
two  pieces,  nor  was  it  sewed  together  upon  the 
shoulders  and  the  sides,  but  it  was  one  long  vest¬ 
ment,  so  woven  as  to  have  an  aperture  for  the 
neck  ’  (Whiston’s  tr. ).  Bp.  Westcott  further  quotes 
Chrysostom,  who  perhaps  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  thinking  ‘  that  the  detail  is  added 
to  show  “  the  poorness  of  the  Lord’s  garments,  and 
that  in  dress  as  in  all  other  things  He  followed  a 
simple  fashion.’”  Others  incline  to  the  view  that 
there  is  a  parallel  suggested  between  the  Eternal 
High  Priest’s  garment  and  that  of  the  Aaronic 
high  priest.  In  any  case  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ  has  often  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  One 
(ideally)  Undivided  Church,  e.ff.  by  Cyprian  in  a 
famous  passage  (de  Unit.  Eccl.  §  7),  where  he  con¬ 
trasts  the  ‘  incorrupta  atque  individua  tunica’  of 
Christ  with  the  prophet  Ahijah’s  robe,  which  lie 
tore  in  duodecim  scissuras  in  token  of  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  (1  K  1 130"-),  and  concludes: 

‘  Sacramento  vestis  et  signo  declaravit  eccleske 
unitatem.’  For  the  part  which  the  Holy  Coat  has 
played  in  legend  at  Treves  and  elsewhere,  those  who 
are  curious  in.  such  matters  may  consult  Gilden- 
meister  and  v.  Sybel,  Der  Heilige  Rock  zn  Trier  -and 
die  i!0  anderen  heiligen  ungenahten  Roc/ce3,  1845. 

We  may  note  finally:  (1)  that  the  word  ‘coat’ 
(so  RV ;  AV  ‘fisher’s  coat’)  in  Jn  217  stands  for 
the  large  loose  garment  (eirevdi’TTjs)  which  St.  Peter 
threw  as  a  covering  over  his  almost  naked  body 
when  lie  left  his  fishing  and  came  into  the  Masters 
presence ;  (2)  that  it  was  the  under-garments 
(XiTiii/es)  that  the  high  priest  rent  when  he  ‘  heard 
the  blasphemy’  at  our  Lord’s  trial  (Mk  14li3 ;  see 
Swete’s  notes,  in  loc.).  See  also  Clone,  Dress. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

COCK. — See  Animals,  p.  64%  and  following 
article. 

COCK-CROWING  (aXeKropocpuivia).  —  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Mk  1335,  where  it  is  evidently  used 
to  designate  the  third  of  four  parts  into  which  the 
night  was  divided — ‘at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or 
at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning.’  In  OT 
times  there  were  only  three  watches  in  the  night — 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last;  hut  by  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Roman  division  into  four 
watches  had  become  common,  though  it  had  not 
altogether  superseded  the  threefold  division  of  (he 
Jews.  The  night  was  reckoned,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  from  our  6  p.M.  to  6  A.M.,  and  these  twelve 
hours  were  divided  into  four  watches  of  three 
hours  each.  Jerome  says:  ‘  Nox  in  quatuor  vigilias 
dividitur,  qu;e  singulte  trium  horarum  spatio  sup- 
putantur’  (Ep.  exl.  8).  The  cock-crowing  in  Ml; 
L33S  thus  refers  to  the  third  watch  of  the  night, 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  3. 

Although  the  noun  ‘cock-crowing’  occurs  only 
once  in  the  NT,  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
records  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal 
Jesus  forewarned  Peter  that  before  the  cock  crew 
he  should  thrice  deny  his  Lord,  and  each  of  them 
also  records  a  crowing  of  the  cock  immediately 
after  the  denial  (Mt  2634  and  74 • 75,  Lk2234  and  00- 
Jn  1338  18-7).  Li  St.  Mark  we  have  the  variations 
-all  the  more  significant  because  of  the  writer's 
commonly  acknowledged  dependence  upon  the 
Petrine  tradition-  that  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  ‘  Before 
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the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  ’ ; 
and  in  correspondence  with  this  a  record  of  two 
distinct  cock-crowings  (Mk  1430-  68>  72). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  cock-crowings  in  St.  Mark  as  occurring 
at  definite  seasons  of  the  night,  the  one  about 
midnight  and  the  other  at  the  first  approach  of 
dawn,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
or  morning  watch,  and  to  define  the  second  of  the 
two  as  the  galliciniitm  proper,  and  consequently 
the  only  one  of  which  the  other  three  Evangelists 
take  notice.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  in  the  most 
distinctive  sense  of  the  word  ‘  the  cock-crowing,’ 
as  an  indication  of  time,  refers  to  the  breaking  of 
the  dawn ;  thus  in  the  Talmud  it  is  prescribed 
that  at  cock-crow  the  benediction  shall  be  used : 

‘  Praised  be  Thou,  O  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
that  givest  understanding  to  the  cock  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  day  and  night.’  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  cocks  crow  during  the  night,  in  the  East  as 
elsewhere,  at  irregular  times  from  midnight  on¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  narrative  of  Mk  1466'73  does  not 
suggest  that  there  was  an  interval  of  anything 
like  three  hours  between  the  first  cock-crowing 
and  the  second.  The  probability  is  that  Jesus 
meant  no  more  than  this,  that  before  Peter  him¬ 
self  had  twice  heard  the  cock  crow  he  should 
thrice  have  been  guilty  of  his  great  denial.  And 
if  we  accept  St.  Mark’s  narrative  as  embodying 
Peter’s  own  account  of  the  incident,  it  will  seem 
natural  that  the  disciple  to  whom  the  warning 
was  directly  addressed,  and  on  whom  it  would 
make  the  deepest  impression,  should  distinguish 
between  two  separate  cock-crowings  where  others 
thought  only  of  the  last. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  cock  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  breed  in  1  K 
423  (D"i3-|3,  translated  ‘fatted  fowls’  both  in  AV 
and  R'V’jis  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  that  Solomon 
had  imported  these  birds  from  the  East ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  the  Talmudical 
literature  the  cock  is  always  called  by  the  name 
tarnegdl  (Sianri),  suggests  rather  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Palestine  from  Babylonia.*  But  while 
the  domestic  fowl  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord’s  time,  both  the  Mishna  and  the 
Midrash  state  that,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood, 
the  breeding  or  keeping  of  cocks  in  Jerusalem  was 
forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  by  scratching  in  the 
earth  they  dug  up  unclean  things,  thus  spreading 
the  contagion  of  Levitical  uncleanness,  and  even 
contaminating  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  On 
this  ground  exception  has  sometimes  been  taken, 
especially  from  Jewish  sources,  to  the  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  night  before  the  crucifixion.  But 
if  such  an  ordinance  existed,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  it  could  be  strictly  enforced  in  a  city  like 
Jerusalem,  with  a  large  and  mixed  population. 
In  particular,  we  must  remember  that  cock-fighting 
was  one  of  the  favourite  sports  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  garrison  would  con¬ 
cern  themselves  very  little  about  any  Jewish  pro¬ 
hibition  of  this  kind. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  ixixropoipmia.  \ 
Smith’s  Lat.-Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  ‘  Vigilia’ ;  Meyer’s  Commentary  on 
Matthew ;  Lance’s  Life  of  Christ ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  Earth,  p.  521  ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  and  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  articles  ‘  Cock  ’  and  *  Day  ’ ;  Hastings’  DB,  articles 
‘  Cock  ’  and  1  Time,’  cf.  Extra  Vol.  p.  477  f. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

COINS.— See  Money. 

COLT _ See  Animals,  p.  63a,  and  Entry  into 

Jerusalem. 

*  A  reference  to  the  cock  is  found  by  some  scholars  in  Pr  3031 
(EV  ‘greyhound’),  where  the  l'ni  (zarzir)  of  MT  is  rendered 
by  the  LXX  ihixrup ;  similarly  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  the 
Peshifta  (’it bhakhh)  and  the  Vulgate  ( gallus ). 
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COMFORT. — The  English  word  ‘  comfort  ’  means 
being  made  strong  together.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  sorrow  weakens  or  shatters  the  whole  system 
of  the  afflicted  man,  and  that  the  dispelling  of  his 
grief  braces  him  up  anew.  The  sore  is  not  merely 
plastered  over  or  covered  with  a  surface  skin,  but 
healed,  so  that  the  sufferer  becomes  as  vigorous  as 
before.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  comfort  imparted  by 
Christ.  In  connexion  therewith  the  words  7 rapa- 
Kahew  and  Oapatoj,  or  dapptoi,  are  both  employed. 
In  NT  ‘beseech,’  ‘entreat,’  ‘exhort’  are  all  used 
as  equivalents  for  TrapaKaktw,  while  -rrapaKk-qais  is 
most  frequently  rendered  ‘  consolation  ’  in  AV,  and 
Sapaeoj  or  Oapptce  (the  former  in  imperat.  only)  is 
commonly  translated  ‘to  be  of  good  cheer.’  But 
both  TapaKaXtu)  and  irapaKXriais  are  occasionally 
rendered  ‘comfort’  in  AV  (e.g.  Mt  54,  2  Cor  l3), 
while  in  RV  ‘comfort  ’  has  usually  been  substituted 
for  ‘  consolation  ’  of  AV  in  the  rendering  of  the 
noun.  In  three  places  (Mt  922,  Mk  1049,  Lk  848) 
AV  renders  dapaei  ‘Be  of  good  comfort.’  In  the 
first  two  RV  substitutes  ‘  Be  of  good  cheer,’  and 
in  the  last  drops  d&paei  from  the  text.  In  Jn, 
TrapaKk-qros,  which  occurs  four  times  (1416- 26  1526  167), 
always  appears  in  EV  as  ‘the  Comforter.’ 

While  the  mission  of  Christ  was  mainly  to  save 
men  from  their  sins,  it  was  also  His  purpose  to 
bring  them  true  relief  from  their  troubles.  In  His 
sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  41,i'27)  He  applied  to  Him¬ 
self  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (611'3),  which  tells  that 
the  Messiah  was  ‘  to  comfort  all  that  mourn.’  He 
would  indeed  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  Messianic 
expectation  if  He  had  not  set  Himself,  alike  by 
His  person,  His  gospel,  and  His  work,  to  heal  the 
broken  in  heart  and  to  comfort  the  people  of  God’s 
choice  (cf.  Is  401).  Among  pious  Jews  the  phrase 
had  become  a  holy  oath,  Ita  videam  consolationem, 
etc.  (Alford  on  Lk  226).  Thus  Simeon  is  said  to 
have  been  ‘  looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  ’ 
( loc .  cit.),  where  TrapaKkrjaiv  has  almost  a  personal 
import  as  though  equivalent  to  rbv  Xpiarov  K vptov. 
The  whole  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  one 
of  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted,  the  destitute,  the 
oppressed.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  woe  in¬ 
volves  the  furtherance  of  the  cure  of  woe.  In 
answer  to  the  Baptist’s  question,  Jesus  named,  as 
one  of  the  signs  that  He  was  6  ’E px^p-evos,  ‘  the 
poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them  ’  (evayyeM- 
tovrai).  Accordingly,  in  the  very  forefront  of  His 
programme  as  announced  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Christ  gave  the  beatitude  of  comfort  to 
the  mourners  (Mt  54).  As  the  Revealer  of  the 
Father,  moreover,  He  was  bound  to  make  comfort 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  His  ministry, 
not  less  in  action  than  in  word.  The  Fatherly 
pity  (Ps  10313)  and  the  Motherly  tenderness  (Is 
6613)  of  the  All-merciful  must  be  set  forth  by  the 
Son  of  God,  if,  looking  on  Him  and  listening  to 
Him,  men  were  to  be  able  to  see  the  image  and  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Christ  is  well  fitted  to  afford  comfort  not  only 
by  His  Divine  knowledge  of  our  deepest  needs  and 
of  what  best  meets  these  needs,  but  by  His  own 
human  experience  of  affliction  and  woe.  The 
Man  of  Sorrows,  the  One  acquainted  with  grief, 
as  well  as  the  God  of  all  comfort,  He  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  necessity  of  consolation  as  well  as  apply 
the  consolation  that  is  availing.  Having  suffered 
in  temptation,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted  (He  218).  The  pangs  of  Him  who 
‘himself  bare  our  sicknesses’  fitted  Him  for  being 
the  true  Physician  for  the  wounded  in  heart. 
Through  His  own  weariness  He  has  won  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  heavy-laden  to  come  to  Him  for 
rest.*  The  exceeding  sorrow  even  unto  death  of 
His  own  soul  as  He  took  the  cup  from  His 

*  In  Expos.  Times,  viii.  239  and  x.  48,  Nestle  shows  that  rest 
and  comfort  are  ‘  almost  identical  for  Semitic  feeling.’ 
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Father’s  hand  that  He  might  taste  death  for 
every  man,  has  made  Him  able  to  give  ease 
and  peace  to  His  people  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow.  One  of  the  occasions  when  comfort  is 
most  needed  is  bereavement :  and  perhaps  the 
tears  of  Jesus  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll35) 
have  been  as  potent  to  solace  the  stricken  as  His 
word  to  the  widow  of  Nain,  ‘Weep  not’  (Lk  713). 
When  upon  the  cross  He  commended  to  one 
another’s  care  and  sympathy  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  the  beloved  disciple:  ‘  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !’ 
‘  Behold  thy  mother  !  ’  (Jn  1926-  27),  we  see  how  truly 
Christ  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  afflicted 
children  of  men. 

Christ’s  dealing  with  His  own  chosen  followers 
was  one  of  special  tenderness  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow.  He  knew  that  while  on  the  whole  His 
departure  was  expedient  for  them,  yet  it  would 
be  a  terrible  wrench,  and  expose  them  to  bitter 
persecution.  He  therefore  consoled  them  when 
sorrow  filled  their  heart  by  telling  them  that  He 
would  not  leave  them  orphans  (ipcpavoiis,  AV  ‘com¬ 
fortless,’  RV  ‘desolate’).  After  His  ascension  He 
would  be  nearer  to  them  in  spiritual  presence  than 
when  with  them  in  the  flesh  (Jn  1418'20,  cf.  Mt  2820). 
By  rising  from  the  dead  He  would  be  Victor  over 
the  world  in  its  direst  and  fiercest  assault,  and 
if  they  shared  with  Him  the  world’s  hate  they 
would  also  share  His  triumph.  The  discourse 
( Jn  14-16)  which  began,  ‘  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,’ 
fitly  ended,  ‘  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  : 
but  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome  the  world.’ 

The  idea  of  future  compensation  for  present 
sufferings  is  not  wanting  in  the  ‘consolation  in 
Christ.’  In  His  Father’s  House  are  many  man¬ 
sions,  on  entering  which  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place 
for  His  disciples,  where  they  shall  both  behold,  and 
be  partakers  of,  His  glory  (Jn  142  1722"24).  The 
same  idea  of  a  compensating  ‘  weight  of  glory  ’  for 
‘light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment’  (2  Co 
417)  is  involved  in  the  parable  where  Abraham  says 
of  Lazarus,  ‘Now  he  is  comforted’  (Lk  1626).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  now  satisfied  with 
their  riches  and  have  no  hunger  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  the  men  of  the  world  who  have  their  portion 
in  this  life,  ‘  have  received  their  consolation  ’ 
(Lk  624, 2B). 

See  also  following  article. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

COMFORTER  (Tapd/cXy-ros). — A  term  applied  to 
Christ  in  RVm  of  1  Jn  21,  and  four  times  (Jn  1416-  26 
I52(i  167)  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  original  and  the  probable  source  from  which 
St.  John  derived  it,  see  art.  ‘  Paraclete  ’  in  Hast¬ 
ings’  DB  iii.  665-668.  The  active  sense  is  con¬ 
fined  to  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  may  have  been 
emphasized  by  translators,  from  its  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the  word 
first  occurs  in  Jn  1416 ;  but  the  passive  sense  may 
still  be  traced  in  relation  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  being  called  and  sent  by  Them  to 
the  help  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  for  God  at  the  tribunal  of  the  human 
reason  (Jn  1528).  The  Fmglish  term  is,  however, 
quite  inadequate.  Whilst  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  actual  consolation  in  Jn  14’8,  the  principal 
points  of  St.  John’s  teaching  are  that  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit  is  contingent  upon  the  departure  of 
Christ  (Jn  167),  is  thenceforward  continuous  and 
permanent  (Jn  1418),  and  includes  functions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  both  classes  of  men,  the  disciples  and  ‘  the 
world.’  The  latter  He  will  convict  (Jn  168'11)  in 
respect  of  the  three  decisive  matters  of  sin,  right¬ 
eousness,  and  judgment.  With  still  a  significant 
preference  for  words  of  an  intellectual  bearing, 
He  will  continue  and  complete  the  instruction 
begun  by  Christ  (Jn  1426),  and  guide  the  disciples 
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‘into  all  the  truth’  (Jn  1613).  See  art.  Holy 
Spirit.  The  predominant  cast  of  these  phrases, 
almost  all  pointing  to  mental  processes,  is  in  itself 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  term 
‘  Comforter,’  for  which  ‘  Paraclete’  (wh.  see)  might 
with  advantage  be  substituted. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

COMING  AGAIN.  —Though  He  had  appeared  in 
the  world  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  and  fulfil 
the  Messianic  hope  in  its  true  spiritual  meaning 
[see  Advknt],  Jesus  repeatedly  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  object  of  Ilis  mission  would 
not  be  perfectly  attained  in  tliat  first  coming 
among  men.  There  was  to  be  a  break  in  His 
visible  connexion  with  earthly  affairs  (Mt  1621) ; 
He  would  depart  for  a  time  (Jn  1419  167)  ;  but  He 
promised  that  He  would  come  again  to  continue 
His  work  and  carry  it  on  to  complete  fulfilment. 
As  the  clouds  of  danger  gathered,  and  a  violent 
death  loomed  in  view,  He  began  to  speak  with 
growing  frequency  of  a  marvellous  and.  triumphant 
return,  in  which  His  living  jtresence  and  power 
would  be  gloriously  revealed.  His  sayings  on  this 
subject,  however,  are  not  always  easy  to  inter¬ 
pret  ;  they  do  not  all  refer  to  the  same  event ;  we 
find  in  them  traces  of  His  having  in  His  mind 
more  than  one  coming,  and,  in  several  cases,  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context  that  we  can 
discover  to  which  coining  His  words  were  meant  to 
point. 

The  comings  of  which  Jesus  spoke  from  time  to 
time  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  : 

1.  His  coming  after  His  death  to  make  patent 
to  the  disciples  His  continued  and  exalted  life, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  faith  in  Him  as  their 
ever-living  Lord.  He  predicted  a  meeting  with 
them  in  Galilee  (Mt  2632,  Mk  1428),  and  indicated 
that  though  for  a  little  while  they  should  not  see 
Him,  yet  after  a  little  while  again  they  should  see 
Him  (Jn  14,s  161B). 

2.  His  coming  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
disciples  in  a  closer  spiritual  reunion.  As  the 
Risen  One,  He  was  to  return  to  them  and  abide 
with  them  continually  (Jn  148'22),  manifesting  His 
presence  through  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  guiding,  teaching,  sustaining  them  by  His 
gracious  working  in  their  hearts  (1416-17  1526  1614). 
It  would  appear  that  in  this  sense  Jesus  regarded 
His  coming  again  as  a  vital  experience,  to  be 
shared  by  all  believers  in  all  after  generations, 
thus  foreshadowing  His  abiding  presence  through 
the  Spirit  in  the  Christian  Church. 

3.  His  coming  to  remove  the  disciples  from  their 
toils  and  struggles  on  earth,  and  take  them  to  the 
place  He  would  prepare  for  them  in  His  Father’s 
house  (Jn  142-3),  that  where  He  was  they  might  be 
also. 

4.  His  coming  at  the  great  crises  of  history  to 
bring  to  their  disastrous  issues  the  sins  of  societies, 
nations,  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  His  power  over  all  the  corrupt  agencies  in  the 
world  that  oppose  His  truth.  In  the  solemn  dis¬ 
course  on  the  future  recorded  in  Mt  24  and  Mk  13, 
there  are  certain  passages  which,  as  usually  inter¬ 
preted,  convey  the  impression  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  was 
one  such  momentous  crisis  that  Jesus  had  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  (Mt  2415'22-  32-34,  Mk  1314'23- 2»-  3° ; 
cf.  Lk  1941'44  2  1  20-23, 32-  33  2  328-30),  although  His  words 
may  be  recognized  as  covering  also  all  other 
marked  epochs  in  history,  in  which  His  triumphant 
glory  and  the  impotence  of  all  the  world-powers 
that  come  into  conflict  with  Him  ai-e  made  clear. 
The  course  of  events  which  was  to  culminate  in 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  first  startling 
revelation  of  His  victorious  energy  in  asserting 
His  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations; 
and  this  is  apparently  suggested,  in  vivid  figura- 
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tive  language,  by  the  statement  to  the  high  priest, 
‘Henceforth’ — from  this  time  onward — ‘ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven’  (Mt 
2664),  as  if  a  process  of  judicial  and  retributive 
manifestations  of  His  power  in  human  history 
would  then  begin. 

5.  His  final  coming  at  the  end  of  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  He  had  inaugurated,  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
all  classes  and  nations  of  men,  to  apportion  their 
meiit  and  demerit,  decide  their  destinies,  over¬ 
throw  all  evil,  and  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
its  supreme  triumph  and  glory.  This  final  and 
most  decisive  coming — which  will  he  more  fully 
discussed  under  l’AROUSIA — is  described  in  terms 
that  betoken  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  august 
splendour  and  irresistible  authority.  He  is  to 
come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels, 
and  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Mt 
16-7)  ;  seated  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  He  is  to 
gather  before  Him  all  nations,  and  separate  them 
one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  divides  His  sheep 
from  the  goats  (Mt‘2531,  **).  That  is  to  be  the  Last 
Day,  the  termination  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  when  all  pretences  will  be  exposed,  obsti¬ 
nate  unbelief  and  ungodliness  punished,  and  faith¬ 
fulness  crowned  with  its  eternal  reward. 

That  these  several  comings  were  present  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  seems  sufficiently  evident  when  His 
recorded  utterances  are  duly  weighed.  We  may 
assume  that  they  were  regarded  by  Him  as  the 
forms  of  manifestation  by  which,  in  the  future,  He 
would  give  proof  of  His  living  presence  and  conquer¬ 
ing  power.  They  were  the  varying  stages  in  the 
development,  after  His  death,  of  His  victorious 
work  for  the  establishment  of  righteousness  and 
the  destruction  of  evil.  Hence  they  could  all  be 
conceived  and  predicted  under  one  name  ;  but,  as 
Beyschlag  remarks,  under  the  conditions  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  each  stage  was  not  seen  as  something  apart ; 
they  were  felt  and  described  as  so  many  phases 
of  the  whole,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
moment  {NT  Theol.  i.  202).  On  that  account  there 
is  discernible  in  the  predictions  of  Jesus  an  occa¬ 
sional  blending  of  one  coming  with  another  ;  at 
least  in  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Evangelists 
it  does  not  always  distinctly  appear  to  what  pre¬ 
cise  form  of  His  future  manifestation  His  words 
apply.  Probably  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  all 
His  future  comings  were  wrapped  up,  as  in  a  seed, 
in  the  thought  of  His  spiritual  coming,  His  coming 
in  the  fulness  of  His  spiritual  life  and  power,  as 
an  effective  and  abiding  force  on  the  side  of  God, 
to  act  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  His  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  also  on  the  general  life  of  the  world. 
This  view  makes  His  several  comings  fall  into 
line  as  phases  or  stages  of  a  continuous  process,  in 
which,  sometimes  through  the  quickened  vitality 
of  His  Church,  sometimes  through  the  catastrophic 
action  of  the  moral  laws  and  forces  which  lie 
behind  the  movements  of  human  society,  His  in¬ 
vincible  operation  should  be  revealed,  until  the 
final  consummation  is  reached  in  the  sovereign 
manifestation  of  His  authority  and  glory  at  the 
end  of  the  age. 

It  has  been  suggestively  shown  by  Wendt 
( Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  297,  305)  that  it  is  on 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  regarding  His  spiritual 
coming  in  the  hearts  of  believers  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  lays  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive 
stress;  and  probably  it  is  in  the  light  of  Jesus’ 
predictions  of  this  spiritual  or  dynamical  coming 
that  we  are  to  find  the  clue  to  what  He  meant  in 
His  sayings  respecting  the  historical  coming  or 
comings,  and  the  great  apocalyptic  coming,  which 
the  Synoptics  report  with  special  fulness  and 
detail.  The  coming  again  of  Jesus  may  thus  be 
conceived  as  a  series  of  manifestations  of  His 


living  presence  and  activity  in  the  world,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  glorious  triumph  at  the  Last  Day, 
when  He  shall  sit  as  Judge  of  all. 

G.  M‘Hardy. 

COMING  TO  CHRIST. — Under  this  heading  we 
bring  together  a  number  of  passages,  all  sayings 
ot  Jesus,  most  of  them  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
express  at  once  His  widest  invitation  to  men  and 
His  strongest  claims  upon  them.  Outside  these 
there  is  a  much  larger  group  of  passages,  occurring 
in  all  the  Gospels,  many  of  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  inner  group.  The  expression 
thus  frequently  occurring,  and  used  in  the  few 
passages  first  mentioned  to  convey  the  deepest 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  based  on  the  everyday 
events  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  and  of  ordinary  life. 
In  its  literal  meaning  it  occurs  constantly  through¬ 
out  the  Gospel  narrative.  W  e  may  here  disregard 
this  widest  class  of  passages,  which  speak  of  the 
multitudes  who,  from  very  various  motives,  ‘came 
to  Christ’  to  see  and  to  hear  Him,  and  fix  our 
attention  on  those  which  have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
significance.  The  latter,  bearing  directly  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  on  the 
conditions  of  membership  in  it,  are  of  supreme 
importance. 

The  constructions  used  in  these  groups  of  passages  may  here 
be  noticed.  In  nearly  all  of  them  we  have  the  simple  verb 
‘ifixof^ou  followed  by  *pos  with  the  accusative.  In  Mt  ll28  we 
have  the  interjectional  adverb  hears  with  rpo ?  and  the  accusa¬ 
tive.  In  the  kindred  passage,  He  725,  the  compound  xpoo-ep- 
occurs  with  the  dative.  In  a  closely  allied  group  of 
passages,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later,  'ipxr>^i 
is  followed  b}-  omo-v  and  the  genitive.  The  call  to  the  earliest 
disciples  is  Seim  oruru  imov  (Mt  4iy,  Mk  l1?).  In  some  passages 
(Mt  lb24  1914,  Jn  540  b44 ;  cf.  734-  3<i  821t-  1333)  the  aorist  of  p%0[jLtX.l 
is  used,  the  ‘coming’  being  regarded  as  complete,  while  in 
others  the  use  of  the  present  indicates  that  the  ‘coming’  is 
thought  of  as  in  progress  (cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  644).  In  Jn  637“ 
v.la  with  rrpis  and  the  accusative  signifies  arrival,  attainment. 
In  many  passages  of  the  second  group,  some  of  which  will  be 
used  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  have  the  fact  of  the 
coming  without  the  use  of  any  of  the  phrases  here  men¬ 
tioned. 

Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  Jesus  were 
many  who  came,  or  who  were  brought  by  their 
friends,  because  of  some  special  need.  Blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  came  to  have  their  lost  senses 
restored  (Mt  932ff-  20-!)ff-,  Mk  7S2ff‘,  Jn  9lff-  et  al.). 
Lepers  cried  to  Him  for  cleansing  (Mt  82lr-  ||  Lk 
1712tr).  The  lame  and  the  palsied  came,  or  were 
brought,  to  Him  for  renewal  of  their  powers  (Mt 
92ff-  ||  Jn  5aff-).  More  than  once  the  friends  of  the 
dying  or  the  dead  came  beseeching  Him  to  give 
them  back  their  loved  ones  from  the  grasp  of 
death  (Mt  918ff'  ||  Jn  1 1 1  ff- ) .  Obviously  this  ‘com¬ 
ing  ’  was  in  most  cases  much  more  than  a  mere 
physical  fact.  The  whole  motive  does  not  in  all 
cases  lie  open  to  us,  but  in  many  we  know,  and  in 
others  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  there  was 
behind  the  coming  an  attraction  of  His  person,  a 
perception  of  and  faith  in  His  power  to  bless,  a 
confidence  in  His  mercy  and  grace,  apart  from 
which  even  the  most  needy  would  not  have  been 
moved  to  come  to  Him.  This  is  in  some  instances 
conspicuously  clear,  and  is  recognized  by  Jesus 
with  joy.  Thus  the  ‘  faith  ’  of  the  centurion  (Mt 
85ff-)  is  declared  to  be  greater  than  any  He  had 
found  in  Israel.  For  her  ‘great  faith’  the  prayer 
of  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  is  granted  (Mt 
lg22ff. ).  The  latter  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which 
the  faith  of  those  who  came  to  Him  was  tested  by 
Jesus  before  He  complied  with  their  request  (cf. 
Mt  9s8,  Jn  448,  and  many  others).  This  testing  of 
faith  shows  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  inci¬ 
dents,  even  where  the  blessing  craved  and  granted, 
looked  at  merely  from  the  outside,  is  purely 
physical.  This  is  still  more  the  case  where  the 
need  which  brought  men  to  Christ  was  not  physical, 
but  moral  or  spiritual,  e.g.  Nicodemus  to  some 
extent  (Jn  3),  Zacchseus  the  chief  publican  (Lk 
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19M'-)>  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk  7:i6fr'),  and 
many  others. 

From  these  cases  we  pass  by  an  easy  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  higher  level  of  meaning  of  the  phrase 
‘coming  to  Christ.’  The  passages  in  which  this 
occurs  are  entirely  words  of  Jesus.  He  calls  men 
to  come  to  Him.  For  the  most  part  His  call  is 
that  of  gracious,  loving  invitation.  But  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Jews  because  they  would  not 
come  to  Him  (Jn  540;  cf.  Mt  223,  Jn  169)  shows 
that  under  the  graciousness  of  the  invitation  there 
lies  the  assertion  of  a  paramount  claim.  These 
are  two  aspects  of  Christ’s  call  which  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  to  some  extent  apart.  Experi¬ 
mentally  they  must  always  go  together. 

In  Mt  ll2817,  we  have  the  great  call  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  ‘  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,’  with  its 
promise  of  ‘  rest.’  These  verses  bear  a  likeness  to 
several  passages  of  the  OT,  especially  to  Jer  618 
‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls.’  But  the  Heb.  word  yia-ip  ‘rest,’  is 
rendered  in  the  LXX  not  by  avairavcnv,  the  word 
used  in  Mt  ll2a  (cf.  avairavati),  v.28),  but  by  ay vur^bv 
(or  ayiaaixiv).  Some  have  thought  that  there  is 
liere  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ben  Sira  (Sir 
g24f.  28f.  5123-27^  with  which  our  Lord  was  probably 
familiar  (see  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loco). 
But  the  words  of  Christ,  in  the  greatness  of  the 
call’ and  of  the  promise,  and  in  the  connexion  of 
both  with  His  own  person,  go  far  beyond  those  of 
Ben  Sira  or  anything  which  we  find  in  the  canoni¬ 
cal  books  of  the  OT.  The  call  is  probably  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  first  instance  to  those  who,  groaning 
under  ‘  the  yoke  of  the  law,’  which  generations  of 
Rabbinic  teaching  and  Pharisaic  formalism  had 
made  intolerable,  had  no  hope  of  rest  for  their 
souls.  But  it  goes  beyond  that,  as  the  whole 
ministry  of  Christ  shows,  to  all  those  on  whom 
the  burdens  of  life  press  heavily,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  being  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
sin.  To  all  Christ  offers  ‘rest,’  a  ceasing  from  the 
crushing  weight  and  from  the  hopeless  toil,  an 
inward,  satisfying  peace. 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  737  (cf.  635)  are  even 
greater  than  those  just  considered.  Under  the 
natural  figure  of  ‘  thirst  ’  and  the  companion  figure 
of  ‘  hunger,’  He  speaks  of  the  deepest  needs  and 
longings  of  the  soul  of  man — not  those  which  are 
passing  and  accidental,  but  those  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  and  permanent,  above  all,  the  need  of  God — 
and  promises  to  all  who  come  to  Him  a  perfect 
and  abiding  satisfaction.  They  should  not  only 
themselves  be  satisfied,  but  by  the  ‘  receiving  ’  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  become  sources  of  blessing 
to  others. 

To  these  two  great  promises  we  may  add  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  540,  which  imply,  under  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  would  not  come  to 
Him,  a  promise  of  ‘  life  ’  to  those  who  do  come. 
This  evidently  means  a  life  other  than  that  which 
they  already  had,  a  life  in  union  with  God  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  life  apart  from  Him,  a  life  in 
whose  abundance  man  finds  perfect  satisfaction 
and  the  purpose  of  God  is  realized,  a  life  which  is 
eternal.  Into  the  enjoyment  of  this  life  he  who 
‘  cometh  to  Christ  ’  enters  at  once,  but  its  full 
realization  belongs  to  the  future. 

The  supreme  promise  of  Christ,  embracing  and 
transcending  all  others,  is  implied  in  Jn  14®  ‘  No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.’  Access  to 
God,  fellowship  with  Him,  are  dependent  on  com¬ 
ing  to  Christ,  and  are  promised  to  all  who  come  to 
Him  (cf.  Jn  637b). 

We  infer  from  our  study  of  the  passages  cited, 
that,  on  one  side,  ‘coming  to  Christ’  is  practically 
synonymous  with  faith  in  Him.  It  is  the  active  I 


movement  of  the  soul  towards  Christ.  More  than 
once  ‘  cometh  ’  and  ‘  believeth  ’  occur  as  parallel,  if 
not  virtually  synonymous,  expressions  (cf.  Jn  635 
737f-).  ‘  The  first  word  presents  faith  in  deed  as 

active  and  outward,  the  second  presents  faith  in 
thought  as  resting  and  inward’  (Westcott  on  Jn 
635).  The  ‘  coming  ’  is  the  response  of  the  soul  in 
its  natural  cravings,  in  its  need,  in  its  sin,  to  the 
call  of  Christ.  It  is  its  recognition  in  act,  the  act 
of  trust,  of  His  readiness  to  receive  and  His 
power  to  bless. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  There  is  another  which  is  largely 
overlooked,  perhaps  because  it  does  not  immedi¬ 
ately  appeal  to  man’s  sense  of  need. 

Christ’s  condemnation  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
(Jn  540)  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  implies 
that  man’s  destiny  depends  on  his  attitude  to 
Christ.  In  Lk  64fi,f-  this  is  still  more  clearly 
stated.  ‘Coming,’  the  first  movement  of  the  soul 
to  Christ,  is  associated  with,  and  derives  spiritual 
and  permanent  value  from,  hearing  and  doing  the 
words  of  Christ.  The  mere  lip  acknowledgment 
of  Him  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  for  it 
brings  disaster ;  the  heart  acknowledgment,  issu¬ 
ing  in  obedience,  is  everything.  This  is  stated 
even  more  strongly  in  Lk  1426  ‘  If  any  man  cometh 
unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.’  The  next  verse  carries  us  a  step  further, 
from  the  ‘  coming  to  ’  to  the  ‘  coming  after,’  from 
the  negative  ‘  hating’  or  renunciation  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  ‘  bearing’  or  ‘taking  up’  of  the  cross  (cf.  Mt 
1624,  Mk  834,  Lk  923).  These  are  Christ’s  conditions 
of  discipleship,  stringent,  at  first  sight  even  re¬ 
pulsive.  Mt  1037  may  be  compared  with  Lk  1426, 
not  as  toning  down  the  demands  of  Christ,  but  as 
helping  us  to  understand  them.  He  claims  to  be 
the  first,  and  in  a  profound  sense  the  only  object 
of  man’s  affection  and  devotion.  None  other  shall 
stand  before  Him,  none  other  beside  Him.  There 
is  here  no  condemnation,  no  abrogation  of  the 
claims  of  human  affection,  which  are  Divine  in 
their  origin,  and  have  been  strengthened  and 
beautified  under  the  influence  of  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  demand  that  these  shall  stand  aside, 
shall  be  put  aside  ruthlessly  and  with  the  heart’s 
whole  passion,  so  far  as  they  come  into  conflict  or 
rivalry  with  the  claims  of  Christ.  The  ‘great 
ossessions  ’  of  the  rich  young  ruler  stood  between 
im  and  Christ.  Father  and  mother,  wife  and 
child,  do  the  same  with  others.  If  so,  ‘  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.’  Further,  Christ  demands  the 
taking  up  of  the  cross  ;  that  is,  not  the  acceptance 
of  trials,  often  trifling  trials,  as  they  come  to  us, 
to  which  in  common  use  this  great  word  has  been 
reduced,  but  the  readiness,  for  His  sake,  to  follow 
Him  to  shame  and  to  death. 

While,  then,  ‘coming  to  Christ’  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  faith  in  Him,  a  movement  of  the  soul 
to  Him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  blessings  He 
offers,  it  means,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  clearly 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  soul,  of  the  whole 
man  to  Him.  This  aspect  of  the  truth  already 
emerges  in  Mt  1 1 28,r-  ‘  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me.  ...  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light.’  This  involves  the  recognition  of 
Him  as  ‘  Lord,’  a  whole-hearted  obedience,  an 
absolute  surrender  in  which  nothing,  not  even  the 
dearest  object  of  earthly  affection,  shall  weigh 
with  us  against  Him,  a  readiness  to  suffer  shame 
and  death  for  His  sake.  This  is  to  ‘  come  to  him  ’ 
in  the  fullest  sense,  to  come  ‘  to  ’  in  order  to  coming 
‘after’ ;  this  is  to  become  His  disciple.  It  seems 
harsh  and  repellent :  it  is  not  really  so.  It  is  the 
detachment  from  the  lower  in  order  to  attachment 
to  the  higher.  It  is  the  weaning,  it  may  be  the 
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wrenching,  of  the  soul  from  all  else,  that  it  may 
be  united  to  God.  There  is  no  other  way  to  the 
highest  good. 

The  call  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  an 
invitation  or  as  a  claim,  raises  in  an  acute  form  the 
question  of  His  Person.  Its  bearing  on  this  can 
only  be  indicated,  not  fully  discussed,  in  this 
article.  Christ’s  call  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  uni¬ 
versal  call.  The  ‘all  ye’  of  Mt  11 28  has  no  limits 
of  space  or  time  within  the  limits  of  human  per¬ 
sonality  and  need.  It  is  the  gospel  for  all  men  of 
all  times  and  of  all  lands.  It  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  NT  and  of  all  evangelical  thought  and 
preaching.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ’s  call  is  an 
exclusive  call.  It  is  ‘Come  unto  me,’  shutting  out 
all  other  teachers  or  saviours.  He  professes  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  all  human  need,  even  the  deepest — 
that  of  the  consciousness  of  sin.  He  claims  to  be 
the  only  object  of  affection  and  obedience.  He 
declares  Himself  the  only  way  to  God.  Either 
His  professions  and  claims  are  false  and  absurd,  or 
He  is  more  than  a  man,  more  than  the  greatest 
among  the  great,  than  the  best  among  the  good. 
If  we  admit  His  claims — and  they  find  the  fullest 
justification  in  the  history  of  faith  —  we  must 
make  our  confession  with  St.  Peter :  ‘  Thou 

art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ’  (Mt 
1616). 

Another  question,  the  full  discussion  of  which 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  must  be 
mentioned.  The  movement  of  the  soul  to  Christ 
does  not  originate  with  itself.  Jesus  traces  it  to 
the  ‘drawing’  of  the  Father  (Jn  644f- ;  cf.  Jn  1232). 
In  this  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  involves 
neither  compulsion  on  the  one  hand  nor  lessening 
of  human  responsibility  on  the  other.  A  man’s 
coming  to  Christ,  under  the  Divine  influence,  is  a 
voluntary  surrender.  A  man’s  refusal  to  come  is 
and  will  be  just  ground  of  condemnation. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  harmony  of  the 
rest  of  the  NT  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels  in  respect  of  our  subject.  The  phrase 
‘coming  to  Christ’  belongs,  it  is  true,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  in  its  highest 
meaning  mainly  in  that  of  St.  John  (but  see  1  P  24, 
Rev  2217,  and  cf.  He  l25).  But  all  the  NT  is  Christo¬ 
centric,  and  implies  a  call  to  men  to  come  to 
Christ.  ‘  In  none  other  is  there  salvation  :  for 
neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven  that 
is  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be  saved  ’ 
(Ac  412),  sums  up  the  whole  teaching  of  NT  history 
and  letters.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Gospels  and  the  other  books  which  it  is  important 
to  notice,  not  a  difference  in  essential  truth,  but  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  presented.  In 
the  Gospels,  ‘  Come  unto  me  ’  is  the  personal  call  of 
Christ  as  teacher  and  Lord.  In  the  rest  of  the 
NT  the  call  is  to  the  crucified  and  ascended  Christ. 
This  is  indeed  anticipated  in  the  Gospels  ( e.g .  Mt 
2028,  Jn  1232  et  al.),  but  its  full  development  before 
the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  premature,  if 
not  impossible.  Immediately  after  the  Crucifixion 
and  Ascension,  however,  these  two  great  historical 
facts  are  placed  in  the  foreground  of  Apostolic 
preaching,  e.g.  in  St.  Peter’s  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Ac  2),  in  his  remonstrance  with  the 
people  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  (ch.  3),  in 
the  declaration  before  the  Council  (52aff-).  They 
are  the  central  truths  of  the  Pauline  and  other 
letters:  ‘We  preach  Christ  crucified’  (1  Co  l23), 
‘Far  be  it  from  me  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (Gal  614),  ‘He  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near  to  God 
through  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  them’  (He  725,  cf.  Rev  59  etc.).  We 
must  interpret  the  invitation  and  the  claim  in  the 
light  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Throne. 
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Charles  S.  Macalpine. 

COMMANDMENTS. — As  commandments  (tvroXal) 
Jesus  recognizes  (1)  the  injunctions  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  (2)  certain  other  requirements  of  similar 
ethical  character  laid  down  in  the  Law.  In  one 
instance  (Mk  105)  the  Mosaic  regulation  for  divorce 
is  quoted  as  a  ‘  commandment,  ’  but  its  temporary 
provisional  nature  is  clearly  indicated.  ‘  This  com¬ 
mandment,’  given  for  a  time  in  view  of  special 
circumstances,  is  implicitly  contrasted  with  the 
true  and  abiding  tvro\ai.  In  the  case  of  a  purely 
ritual  ordinance  the  term  n-poa tracer  is  used  (Mt  84, 
Mk  l44,  Lk  514). 

The  main  passages  in  which  our  Lord  defines  His  attitude  to 
the  commandments  are  :  (1)  the  exposition  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mt  (2)  the  criticism  of  Pharisaic  tradition 

(Mt  151  20,  Mk  7123 ;  cf.  also  Mt  23) ;  (3)  the  reply  to  the  rich 
young  ruler  (Mt  19D-21,  Mk  Lk  182"'22);  (4)  the  dialogue 

with  the  lawyer  (Mt  2238-40,  Mk  12®  '■»,  Lk  10®  37).  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Sabbath  commandment  (Mk  224  27,  Lk  6l-10  1310-16) 
will  have  to  be  considered  under  Law  and  Sabbath. 

It  is  assumed  by  Jesus  that  the  commandments 
were  given  directly  by  God,  and  as  such  they  are 
contrasted  with  the  ‘  traditions  of  men  ’  (Mt  15®, 
Mk  78-  9).  This  assumption  of  their  Divine  origin 
determines  His  whole  attitude  towards  them.  As 
ordained  by  God  they  are  valid  for  all  time  and 
authoritative ;  the  keeping  of  them  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  eternal  life  (Mt  1917,  Mk  101S)) ; 
men  will  take  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
according  to  their  obedience  to  the  commandments 
(Mt  519).  It  is  objected  to  the  Pharisees  as  their 
chief  offence  that  they  have  perverted  and  overlaid 
with  tradition  the  commandments  of  God  (Mt  15s, 
Mk  77). 

In  view,  then,  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  com¬ 
mandments,  Jesus  accepts  them  as  the  eternal 
basis  of  morality.  His  own  ethic  is  presented  not 
as  something  new,  but  as  a  truer  and  more  inward 
interpretation  of  the  existing  Law.  It  has  been 
maintained  (most  notably  in  recent  times  by 
Tolstoi)  that  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
enacts  an  entirely  new  moral  code, — five  new  laws 
in  contrast  to  those  ordained  ‘  in  old  time.’  This, 
however,  is  opposed  to  His  own  declaration,  ‘I 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.’  The  authority 
which  He  claims  for  Himself  is  not  an  authority  to 
originate  laws,  but  to  explain  more  fully  in  their 
Divine  intention  those  already  laid  down  by  God. 

‘  It  was  said  to  them  of  old  time, — I  say  unto  you,’ 
implies  an  opposition  not  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
new  Christian  code,  but  of  the  ancient  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Christian  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Where  the  men  of  old  time  stopped  short 
with  the  letter,  Jesus  unfolds  the  inward  principle 
which  must  henceforth  be  accepted  as  the  true  aim 
of  the  commandment.  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ’  pro¬ 
hibits  anger,  scorn,  contention.  ‘  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery  ’  demands  chastity  of  heart  as  well 
as  of  outward  act.  The  law  that  forbids  false 
swearing  requires  in  the  last  resort  abstinence 
from  all  oaths,  and  perfect  simplicity  and  truthful¬ 
ness.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  two 
remaining  rules  which  are  subjected  to  criticism 
(‘  an  eye  for  an  eye,’  ‘  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy  ’).  Here  our  Lord  indeed 
appears  to  set  new  laws  of  His  own  over  against 
the  imperfect  maxims  of  the  ancient  morality. 
But  He  is  still  emphasizing  what  He  conceives  to 
be  the  real  drift  of  the  Divine  legislation,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  false  and  limited  constructions  which 
men  had  placed  upon  it. 

The  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  is  thus  based  on  the 
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Divinely  -  given  commandments.  It  claims  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  ‘  fulfilment,’  a  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  light  of  their  inward  spirit  and 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  so  trans¬ 
formed  by  this  unfolding  of  their  ultimate  intention, 
as  to  result  in  a  code  of  morality  which  is  radically 
new.  This  is  recognized  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  originality  of  the  Christian  law  is 
brought  into  clear  prominence  (see  art.  New  Com¬ 
mandment).  It  remains  to  consider  bow  Jesus, 
while  accepting  the  commandments,  replaced  them 
in  effect  by  a  new  ethic,  different  in  character  as 
well  as  wider  in  range.  The  process  by  which 
He  thus  transformed  them  can  be  traced,  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  in  the  Synoptic  teaching. 

(1)  The  Moral  Law  is  freed  from  its  association 
with  outward  ritual.  Jesus  does  not  definitely 
abrogate  the  ritual  ordinances  (‘ye  ought  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone,’  Mt  23-3),  bur  He  makes 
the  distinction  plain  between  these  and  the  higher 
obligations,  justice,  mercy,  and  faith.  He  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  duty  and  humanity  (Mk  227,  Lk  69 1315- 16) ; 
He  confronts  the  formal  piety  of  His  time  with  the 
1  )ivine  demand  as  stated  by  Hosea  :  ‘  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice’  (Mt913127)  ;  He  challenges 
the  whole  system  of  rules  concerning  meat  and 
drink  by  His  great  principle,  ‘  that  which  cometh 
out,  not  that  which  goeth  in,  defileth  a  man’  (Mt 
1511,  Mk  715).  This  principle,  applied  to  its  full 
extent,  meant  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  law. 

(2)  In  a  similar  manner  the  ‘  traditions  ’  which 
had  gathered  around  the  Law  and  obscured  its 
genuine  meaning  are  swept  away.  The  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  restoring  the  commandments  to  their  original 
simplicity  and  purity.  In  the  glosses  and  corol¬ 
laries  with  which  Pharisaic  ingenuity  had  overlaid 
them,  He  sees  an  attempt  to  narrow  the  scope  and 
weaken  the  full  stringency  of  the  Divine  law.  He 
instances  the  casuistry  which  made  it  possible  to 
evade  a  strict  obedience  to  the  command,  1  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother’  (Mt  155-6,  Mk  710'13).  As 
against  such  trifling  with  the  law  of  God,  He 
insists  on  an  honest  acceptance  of  it  in  its  plain 
and  literal  meaning.  The  ten  thousand  command¬ 
ments  into  which  the  Decalogue  had  been  divided 
and  subdivided  are  to  give  place  again  to  the 
simple  ten. 

(3)  Not  only  is  the  Moral  Law  restored  to  its 
original  purity,  but  it  is  simplified  still  further. 
While  accepting  the  commandments  as  all  given 
by  God,  Jesus  recognizes  that  they  are  of  different 
grades  of  importance.  When  the  young  ruler  asked 
Him  which  of  them  were  life-giving,  He  singles 
out  the  more  distinctively  ethical:  ‘  Do  not  commit 
ftdultery,  do  not  kill,  do  not  steal,  do  not  bear 
false  witness,  defraud  not,  honour  thy  father  and 
mother’  (Mk  1018- 19,  Mt  1918- 19,  Lk  1820).  So  the 
question  of  the  lawyer,  ‘  Which  is  the  great  com¬ 
mandment?’  is  admitted  by  Jesus  to  be  a  just  one. 
It  is  significant  that  in  His  answer  to  it  He  does 
not  quote  from  the  Decalogue  itself,  but  from  Dt 
66  and  Lv  1918.  He  thus  indicates  that  it  is  not  the 
formal  enactments  which  are  sacred  and  binding, 
but  the  grand  principles  that  lie  behind  them. 
Those  sayings  extraneous  to  the  Decalogue,  which 
yet  lay  bare  its  essential  meaning,  are  ‘  greater  ’ 
than  any  of  the  set  commandments. 

(4)  The  two  requirements  thus  singled  out  are 
declared  to  be  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  the  others.  The  Law  in  its 
multiplicity  runs  back  to  the  two  root-demands  of 
love  to  God  and  love  to  men.  Of  these  two,  Jesus 
insists  on  the  former  as  ‘  the  first  and  great  com¬ 
mandment.’  The  duty  of  love  to  God  is  at  once 
the  highest  duty  required  of  man,  and  that  which 
determines  the  right  performance  of  all  the  rest. 


In  this  sense  we  must  explain  the  words  that  fol¬ 
low  :  ‘The  second  is  like  to  it’  (Mt  2237-39,  Mk 
12-9-31),  Its  ‘  likeness  ’  does  not  consist  merely  in 
its  similar  largeness  of  scope  or  in  its  similar 
emphasis  on  love,  but  in  its  essential  identity  with 
the  other  commandment.  The  love  to  man  which 
it  demands  is  the  outward  expression,  the  evidence 
and  effect  of  love  to  God  (cf.  Gal  59  ‘  F’aitli  that 
worketh  by  love’ ;  1  Jn  42u  ‘  He  that  lovetli  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  ’).  Thus  in  our  Lord’s 
summary  of  the  Law  we  have  more  than  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  into  two,  corre¬ 
sponding  broadly  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue.  We  have  a  clear  indication  that  even  those 
two  are  ultimately  reducible  to  one. 

(5)  In  this  ‘summary’  the  Moral  Law,  however 
simplified  and  purified,  is  still  presented  under  the 
form  of  outward  enactment.  The  early  Catholic 
Church  so  accepted  it,  and  set  the  nova  lex  imposed 
by  Jesus  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Jesus  Himself,  however,  passed  wholly 
beyond  the  idea  of  an  outward  statutory  law.  His 
demand  is  for  an  inward  disposition  so  attempered 
to  the  will  of  God  that  it  yields  a  spontaneous 
obedience.  This  demand  is  implicit  in  the  ‘  sum¬ 
mary,’  couched  though  it  is  in  the  terms  of  formal 
enactment.  It  says  nothing  of  particular  moral 
actions,  and  insists  solely  on  love,  the  inward  frame 
of  mind  in  which  all  right  conduct  has  its  source 
and  motive  :  ‘  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good  ’ 
( Lk  645) ;  1  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit 
good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit 
corrupt’  (Mt  1233).  The  ultimate  aim  of  our  Lord’s 
ethical  teaching  is  to  produce  a  morality  which 
will  be  independent  of  outward  ordinance,  and  arise 
spontaneously  out  of  the  pure  heart. 

Thus  the  Decalogue,  which  in  appearance  is  only 
revised  and  expounded,  is  virtually  superseded  by 
Christ.  He  bases  morality  on  a  new  principle  of 
inward  harmony  with  God’s  will,  and  discards  the 
whole  idea  involved  in  the  term  ‘commandment.’ 
It  follows  that  in  three  essential  respects  His  ethic 
differs  from  that  which  found  its  highest  expression 
in  the  Decalogue,  (a)  Its  demands  are  positive  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  system  of  prohibitory 
rule.  The  Rabbinical  precept,  ‘  Do  not  to  another 
what  would  be  painful  to  yourself,’ is  adopted  with 
a  simple  change  that  alters  its  whole  character 
(Mt  712).  Where  there  is  an  inward  impulse  to 
goodness,  it  will  manifest  itself  in  active  love 
towards  men,  in  positive  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  ( b )  The  ethic  of  Jesus  makes  an  absolute 
demand  in  contrast  to  the  limited  requirements  of 
the  ancient  Law.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  this  difference.  ‘  I  say  unto  you,  Re¬ 
frain  not  only  from  the  forbidden  act,  but  from 
evil  looks  and  thoughts.  Obey  the  Moral  Law 
without  condition  or  reservation.  Be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect’  (cf.  the  ‘  seventy 
times  seven’  of  Mt  1822).  This  absolute  demand  is 
likewise  involved  in  the  substitution  of  an  inward 
spirit  for  a  statutory  law.  The  moral  task  is  no 
longer  outwardly  prescribed  for  us,  and  makes  an 
infinite  claim  on  our  willing  obedience,  (c)  As 
opposed  to  the  Decalogue  with  its  hard  and  fast 
requirements,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  imposes  a  ‘  law 
of  liberty.’  The  moral  life,  springing  from  the 
inward  disposition,  is  self-determined.  It  possesses 
in  itself  a  power  of  right  judgment  which  makes  it 
independent  of  any  outward  direction.  It  origin¬ 
ates  its  own  rules  of  action,  and  adapts  them  with 
an  endless  flexibility  to  all  changing  circumstances 
and  times. 

Our  Lord’s  ‘  fulfilment  ’  of  the  ancient  Law  has 
thus  its  outcome  in  a  new  morality  which  cannot 
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be  separated  from  His  gospel  as  a  whole.  What 
He  demands  in  the  last  resort  is  a  change  of  nature 
such  as  can  be  effected  only  by  faith  in  Him  and 
possession  of  His  spirit.  The  ultimate  bearing  of 
liis  criticism  of  the  commandments  is  well  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  words  of  Luther :  ‘  Habito  Christo 
facile  condemus  leges  et  omnia  recte  judicabimus. 
Immo  novos  decalogos  faciemus,  qui  clariores  erunt 
quam  Mosis  decalogus,  sicut  facies  Christi  clarior 
est  quam  facies  Mosis.’  See  also  Ethics. 
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COMMERCE.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

COMMISSION. — Christ’s  last  recorded  words  to 
His  disciples,  as  contained  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
are  weighted  with  the  impressiveness  befitting 
such  an  occasion.  They  contain  a  commission, 
which  focusses  the  duty  of  professed  followers 
with  regard  to  His  own  Person  and  Work.  All 
four  Evangelists  give  this  Commission  in  one  form 
or  another  (Mt2S18fr-,  Mk  16l5ff,)  Lk2446'49,  Jn2021-23). 
Without  discussing  the  critical  questions  raised  by 
these  passages,  what  follows  is  based  on  their  his¬ 
toricity,  as  that  has  been  held  by  the  Christian 
Church.* 

On  two  other  occasions  our  Lord  formally  com¬ 
missioned  His  Apostles.  First,  the  Twelve  were 
sent  forth  on  a  trial  mission  (Mt  105- 6,  Lk  9,tr-). 
That  mission  was  limited,  both  as  to  area — the 
towns  and  villages  of  Galilee — and  to  objects — the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  It  aimed  (1)  at 
preparing  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  our  Lord  came  to  found  ;  and  (2)  at  train¬ 
ing  the  Apostles  themselves  in  faith  and  fortitude 
for  the  more  responsible  work  afterwards  to  de¬ 
volve  upon  them.  Later,  seventy  disciples  were 
chosen  (Lk  10),  and  sent — also,  apparently — to 
itinerate  in  Galilee.  Their  instructions  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Twelve.  But,  as  opposition 
had  now  become  more  pronounced,  greater  em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  on  it ;  and  the  brethren,  like  cara¬ 
binieri  patrols  in  modern  Italy,  travelled  two  and 
two.  The  instructions  given  to  both  the  Twelve 
and  the  Seventy  may  be  called  lesser  commissions 
in  comparison  with  the  great  Commission  of  Mt  28. 
As  these  commissions  were  local,  temporary,  and 
provisional,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  them,  except  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  contrast.  At  one  point,  however,  there  is  an 
interesting  link  between  them  and  the  great  Com¬ 
mission.  After  giving  His  instructions  to  the 
Twelve,  Christ  fell  into  an  audible  soliloquy,  and 
went  on  (vv.16'42)  to  speak  of  the  trials,  the  duties, 
and  the  supports  of  those  who  in  subsequent  ages 
were  to  carry  on  His  missionary  work. 

That  Christ  should  speak  frequently  to  the 
disciples  about  their  future  work  during  the  forty 
days  between  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is 
what  might  be  expected.  This  accounts  for  the 
various  forms  under  which  all  four  Evangelists 
record  His  Commission.  Conditions  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  call  for  fuller,  or  more  con- 

*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  Mk  169-20  is  lacking  in 
the  best  MSS,  modern  scholars  are  practically  unanimous  in 
holding  that  these  verses  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  original 
Gospel,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  any  in¬ 
dependent  value. 


densed,  general,  or  particular  statements.  Pro¬ 
cesses  of  repetition,  condensation,  expansion,  or 
omission  in  recording  the  subject  of  conversations 
which  extended  over  nearly  six  weeks,  were  present 
to  each  writer’s  consciousness  as  he  penned  his 
narrative.  Grotius,  as  quoted  in  Poli,  Syn.,  says  : 
*  Uno  compendio  Matthceus  complectitur  prre- 
cipua  capita  sermonum  quos  Christus  cum  Apos- 
tolis  non  in  monte  tantum,  sed  et  Hierosolymis, 
antea  et  post,  in  ccelum  jamjam  ascensurus, 
Bethanite  habuit.’  Notwithstanding  these  condi¬ 
tions,  certain  essential  features  of  the  Commission 
correspond  in  the  Gospels,  as  the  following  table 
shows  : 


Contents  of  Commission  common  to  Evangelists. 

Mt  28i8ff.. 

Mk 

Lk  24«-49. 

Jn  2021-23. 

Universal 

Mission 

Universal 

Mission 

Universal 

Mission 

Mission  of 
undefined 
range 

Baptism 

Baptism  and 
Faith 

Repentance 

and 

Remission  of 
sins 

Message 
whose 
substance  is 
Forgiveness 

Promise  of 
spiritual 
Presence 

— 

Promise  of 
Comforter 

Gift  of  Holy 
Ghost. 

‘  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
(fj.a0TjT£vaaTe)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  (els) 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ’ 
(Mt  2818"20).  These  words  constitute  the  charter 
of  the  Christian  Church.  They  detine  in  a  solemn, 
authoritative,  formal  manner,  the  Commission 
under  which  the  Apostles  and  that  Church  of 
which  they  were  representatives  were  to  prosecute 
to  its  consummation  the  work  begun  at  Christ’s 
Incarnation.  If  our  Lord  gave  this  Commission 
in  presence  of  the  five  hundred  witnesses  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  156,  we  can  understand  the 
remark  of  Mt  28ls  that  '‘some  doubted,’  for  these 
doubters  could  scarcely  at  this  stage  be  any  of  the 
Eleven.  Should  this  be  so,  ‘it  follows  that  the 
Lord  Himself  here  committed  His  formal  institu¬ 
tions  and  commissions  to  the  whole  assembled 
Church,  with  the  Apostles  at  her  head,  just  as  at 
a  later  day  He  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  assembled  Church.  And  from  this,  then, 
we  argue  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the 
Apostolic  office  and  the  Church  are  not  two  divided 
sections.  In  the  commission  to  teach  and  to 
baptize,  the  Apostolical  community  is  one,  a  united 
Apostolate  involving  the  Church,  or  a  united 
Church  including  the  Apostles’  (Lange,  Com.  on 
Matt.,  Edinburgh  ed.  p.  560). 

Peculiarities  in  two  of  the  Synoptists’  accounts 
are  noticeable.  St.  Luke  tells  how  Christ  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scripture  testimony  to  His  suffer¬ 
ing  and  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  This  is  the 
line  which  we  should  expect  Christ  to  take,  if,  on 
any  of  the  occasions  when  He  discussed  their 
future  work  with  the  Eleven,  He  referred  to  His 
own  part.  The  Divine  ftecessity  for  His  death 
would  most  readily  impress  itself  on  their  minds 
when  associated  with  intimations  thereof  in  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms. 

Mk  16l7f>  [a  passage  that  is  very  early,  even  if 
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not  from  the  pen  of  St.  Mark],*  where  the  promise 
of  miraculous  gifts  (aypeia)  is  made,  has  occasioned 
difficulty,  because  it  seems  strange  that  any  of  the 
Evangelists  should  have  omitted  to  mention  so 
great  an  endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historicity  of  these  verses  is  strongly  urged  by 
Calvin  on  a  priori  grounds.  He  argues  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  disciples  themselves,  as  well 
as  necessary  for  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
at  its  commencement,  that  the  power  was  possessed 
by  only  a  very  few  persons  [but  cf.  v.17,  where  the 
power  is  to  belong  to  them  that  believe]  for  the 
confirmation  of  all,  and  (though  not  expressly 
stated  by  Christ)  granted  only  for  a  time. 

Turning  now  to  St.  Matthew’s  narrative,  as  fullest 
and  most  formal,  the  first  noticeable  thing  is  that 
the  Commission  proper  is  prefaced  by  our  Lord’s 
claim  of  universal  power ;  and  concluded  with  a 
promise  of  His  abiding  presence.  The  risen  and 
glorified  Christ  speaks  as  Lord  and  King  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  ‘  the  majesty  of  His  exalted  humanity 
and  brightness  of  His  divinity’  (Lange).  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  having  to  undertake  a  superhuman  task, 
required  to  be  assured  that  they  were  backed  by 
superhuman  authority.  Nothing  but  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  such  power  at  their  disposal  could  nerve 
men  to  attack  those  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan 
which  must  be  overthrown  before  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  can  be  established  in  human  hearts. 
Meyer  defines  the  power  here  claimed  by  Christ  as 
the  ‘  munus  regium  Christi  without  limitation.’ 

By  the  promise  ‘  And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,’  Christ  assures  His 
followers  that  the  universal  power  possessed  by 
Himself  will  be  at  their  disposal  when  engaged  in 
doing  His  work.  The  mystery  of  Christ’s  name 
’E ppavovyK — God  with  us,  is  here  fulfilled — /  in  the 
fullest  sense,  as  if  He,  the  risen,  exalted,  all 
jowerful  head  of  the  Church,  ‘stretched  out  His 
land  from  heaven’  (Calvin).  He  is  present  in  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  1416-26)  through  His 
Word  (1425)  and  Sacrament  (Mt  262s).  This  pro¬ 
mise  is  made  to  the  whole  Church  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  well  as  to  the  Apostles  and  all  who  should 
take  up  their  official  work  in  propagating  and 
preserving  the  Christian  Church  as  missionaries 
and  pastors.  Alford  says :  ‘  To  understand  ped' 
vpCiv  only  of  the  Apostles  and  their  (?)  successors,  is 
to  destroy  the  whole  force  of  these  most  weighty 
words.  .  .  .  The  command  is  to  the  LTniversal 
Church,  to  be  performed  in  the  nature  of  things 
by  her  ministers  and  teachers,  the  manner  of 
appointing  whom  is  not  here  prescribed,  but  to  be 
learnt  in  the  unfoldings  of  Providence  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  by  His  special  ordi¬ 
nance  were  the  founders  and  first  builders  of  that 
Church,  but  whose  office,  on  that  very  account, 
precluded  the  idea  of  succession  or  renewal.' 

The  Mediatorial  Presence  is  to  last  unto  the  end 
of  the  world — whether  that  refer  to  the  end  of  the 
material  order  here,  or  the  end  of  the  present 
moral  and  spiritual  order,  for  Christ’s  return  will 
make  all  things  new.  Schaff  points  out  that 
‘unto’  (?o>s)  ‘does  not  set  a  term  to  Christ’s  pre¬ 
sence,  but  to  His  invisible  and  temporal  presence, 
which  will  be  exchanged  for  His  visible  and  eternal 
presence  at  His  last  coming.’  An  important  link 
between  the  power  and  promised  presence — one 
which  connects  them  also  with  the  intervening 
Commission — is  this :  The  power  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of,  the  presence  granted  to,  those  alone 
who  obey  the  command,  Go  and  disciple  the 
nations. 

The  Commission  itself  is  evangelistic,  or  mis- 

*  The  critical  questions  connected  with  Mk  169  20  wj]l  be 
found  thoroughly  discussed  in  Swete's  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark,  Macraiilan,  1898,  pp.  xcvi-cv. 


sionary,  and  pastoral — the  one  merging  into  the 
other,  with  Baptism  as  the  link  connecting  these 
two  departments.  Its  order  is  threefold — Disci- 
pling,  Baptizing,  Instructing.  All  nations  are  to 
be  brought  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  Their 
standing  is  to  be  sealed  and  ratified  by  the  sign  of 
the  gospel.  Then  their  *instruction  is  to  go  on, 
that  so  these  baptized  scholars  in  the  school  of 
Christ  may  reach  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

(1)  ‘Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  (jua 8y- 
Tetiaare)  all  nations.’  ‘  Demonstrably,  this  was  not 
understood  as  spoken  to  the  Apostles  only,  but  to 
all  the  brethren  ’  (Alford).  Go  forth — out  of  the 
bounds  of  Israel — and  disciple  the  nations, — con¬ 
vert  them,  enrol  them  as  scholars  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  St.  Mark  specifies  the  means  by  which 
this  discipline  is  to  be  accomplished — ‘  Preach  the 
gospel’  (Kyph^are  t6  evayytXioe) ;  herald  the  good 
news  of  a  crucified,  risen,  and  exalted  Saviour. 
By  the  mention  of  ‘  all  nations’  the  restriction  of 
105- 6  is  now  removed :  for  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,  that  divided  Jew  from  Gentile,  was 
broken  down  by  Christ’s  death.  Christ’s  words 
give  no  hint  of  an  answer  to  that  question,  soon 
to  disturb  the  early  Church,  about  the  method 
of  Gentile  admission ;  but  the  principle  of  their 
admission  is  emphatically  laid  down.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  Avords  in  Mk  1615  ‘  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ’ 
(irday  rrj  Kriaei),  emphasize  the  universality  of  the 
gospel  message  even  more  strongly  than  those 
of  MattheAv.  All  the  Avorld  is  the  sphere,  every 
creature  the  object,  of  evangelistic  effort. 

(2)  ‘  Baptizing  them.’  The  Church  of  Christ 
being  a  visible  community,  to  be  gathered  out  of 
the  Avorld  until  it  become  itself  universal,  has  its 
peculiar  rites,  by  Avhich  that  visibility  is  mani¬ 
fested.  Besides  being  channels  of  Divine  grace, 
they  ai'e  seals  of  Divine  favour,  and  pledges,  on 
the  part  of  disciples,  of  obedience  to  Divine  com¬ 
mands.  Baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite.  It  signifies 
both  the  bestoAval  and  the  reception  of  that  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  which  brings  salvation.  It 
testifies  to  the  adoption  of  believers  by  grafting 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Avashing  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  the  imputation  of  a  neAv  righteousness 
on  God’s  part.  The  person  baptized,  on  the  other 
hand,  ratifies  by  his  signature  the  faith  in  Christ 
through  Avhich  these  blessings  are  appropriated. 
A  profession  of  that  faith  has  been  required  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church  from  those  of  mature  years 
Avhen  seeking  admission  to  her  pale.  This  pro¬ 
fession  Avas  manifestly  intended  by  our  Lord  Avhen 
He  instituted  the  rite  of  Baptism.  A  minority  of 
the  Christian  Church  confine  the  rite  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  cherishing  and  professing  such  a 
personal  faith.  See  art.  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  ‘into’  (eis)  the  name  of  the  triune 
God — by  the  authority  and  unto  the  authority 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  unity  in 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  distinctly  marked  by 
the  use  of  the  singular  t6  6vopa  instead  of  ra  ovb- 
para.  These  Avords,  ‘  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’  haA’e  been 
used  for  ages  as  our  formula  of  Baptism  Avhen 
admitting  candidates  into  the  covenant  of  Re¬ 
demption —  ‘into  the  name,’  ‘as  the  expression, 
according  to  the  common  Scripture  use,  of  the 
Avhole  character  of  God,  the  sum  of  the  Avhole 
Christian  revelation.  The  knoAvledge  of  God  as 
Father,  the  spiritual  birthright  of  sonship,  the 
poAver  and  advocacy  of  the  Spirit  —  all  these 
privileges  belong  to  those  Avho,  in  the  divinely 
appointed  rite,  are  incorporated  into  the  Divine 
name  ’  (G.  Milligan  in  Expository  Times,  vol.  viii. 
[1897]  ]>.  172). 

(3)  ‘  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  Avhatso- 
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ever  I  have  commanded  you.’  The  process  begun 
before,  must  be  continued  after  Baptism.  Admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Church — whether  visible  or  invisible 
— is  only  the  beginning  of  Christian  discipleship. 
Eternity  cannot  complete  the  process  of  learning 
what  has  to  be  known  of  an  infinite  God,  and  the 
relation  of  His  creatures  to  Him.  It  is  part  of  the 
pastoral  duty  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  inculcate 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  every  member  may 
be  built  up  into  the  full  manhood  of  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  The  subject-matter  of 
teaching  is  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  practice.  On  all  the  members  of  His 
Church  it  is  incumbent  to  be  diligent  scholars  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  learning  obedience  to  His 
commandments  from  those  appointed  as  teachers. 
On  some  of  these  learners  the  additional  duty  rests 
of  being  official  expounders  of  His  law — teachers  in 
their  turn — devoting  their  lives,  as  the  Apostles 
did,  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  place  assigned  to  Word  and  Sacrament  in 
the  spiritual  perspective  of  this  Commission  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  It  portrays  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  character  of  a  teaching  prophet 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  sacrificing  priest.  The 
ministry  is  first  a  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  then 
of  the  Sacraments.  Thus  Baptism— the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  regeneration — is  closely  associated  with 
preaching  and  teaching  ;  while  the  Lord’s  Supper — 
the  Sacrament  of  sanctification — is  not  directly 
mentioned,  although  included  among  the  ‘  ail 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.’  The 
Word  must  not  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Sacraments,  nor  the  Sacraments  at  the  expense  of 
the  Word.  When  each  is  assigned  its  true  place 
as  a  means  of  grace,  the  work  of  evangelizing  and 
edifying,  committed  to  His  Church  by  Christ,  will 
most  surely  prosper. 

Literature. — Besides  the  Comm,  in  loc.,  see  Latham,  Risen 
31  aster,  273  ff.  ;  Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  69  ff. ;  Expos.  6th 
Ser.  v.  43,  vi.  241 ;  Expos.  Times  iv.  657,  vi.  419.  For  a  clear 
statement  of  the  views  of  those  who  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  Commission,  see  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  79,  Expan¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  i.  40  ff.  For  the  Baptismal  Formula  see 
Resell  and  Marshall  in  Expos.  Times  vi.  395  ff.  ;  and  the  discussion 
by  Chase  and  Armitage  Robinson,  in  JThSt,  July  1905,  Jan  1906. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

COMMON  LIFE. — The  teaching  of  our  Lord  upon 
this  subject  is  no  more  restricted  and  delinite  than 
it  is  upon  any  other  of  life’s  relations.  It  was 
never  His  purpose  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  this  indefiniteness,  this  liberty, 
this  leaving  all  detail  to  the  spiritual  guidance 
which  He  promised,  that  has  made  the  religion  of 
Jesus  so  far  transcend  every  other  religion  that 
has  been  given  to  men.  '  Christ  left  His  teaching 
unrestricted,  that  by  its  inner  and  spiritual  power 
it  might  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-changing 
needs  and  thoughts  of  men.  That  doctrine  which 
makes  itself  particular,  which  binds  itself  up  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  definite  people,  a 
definite  clime,  a  definite  era,  must  of  necessity 
pass  away  with  those  circumstances  to  which  it 
specially  applied.  Our  Lord,  in  that  He  laid  down 
principles,  not  rules,  has  given  us  that  which 
will  apply  to  all  peoples  and  climes  and  eras. 
Christianity  is  the  universal  faith,  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  universal  needs  of  the  human 
heart  (Jn  831-  32  1412- 13). 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christianity  is  particular 
to  this  extent,  that  its  Founder  faces  and  combats 
those  particular  evils  which  chanced  to  be  most 
prevalent  at  the  time  when  He  lived  on  earth. 
Had  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  monastic 
sense  been  as  widespread  as  it  became  two  centuries 
after  His  death,  we  should  certainly  have  had 
more  definite  teaching  upon  our  subject.  But 


it  was  Pharisaism  that  He  had  to  oppose,  not 
asceticism.  There  were,  indeed,  the  Essenes  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  but  that  community  was  never  a 
large  one,  nor  were  their  tenets  so  opposed  to 
the  truths  He  taught  as  to  demand  His  special 
attention.  The  Baptist,  it  is  true,  was  an  ascetic 
(Mt  34 1|  Mk  l6,  Mt  11 18 1|  Lk  733) ;  but  we  never  find 
him  commanding  others  to  lead  his  life.  John 
preached  repentance,  but  a  repentance  that  did 
not  entail  renunciation  of  the  world.  Even  the 
publicans  and  the  rough  soldiery  of  Herod,  when 
they  came  seeking  his  advice,  were  not  required 
to  give  up  professions  so  fraught  with  temptation. 
All  that  he  asked  of  them  was  that  they  should 
perform  the  duties  of  their  callings  honestly  and 
honourably  (Lk  310'14).  It  was  therefore  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  ritualism  of  the  Pharisees  alone  that 
Christ  had  to  develop  His  teaching  as  to  common 
life.  Purity  and  holiness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pharisees  were  matters  of  ceremonial  observance 
far  more  than  of  heart  and  life ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  had  they  elaborated  the  Mosaic  ritual,  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  poor  man  and 
the  toiler  to  attain  to  holiness  in  the  sense  which 
they  had  rendered  popular.  Only  •  the  wealthy 
and  the  leisured  could  win  their  esoteric  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  continually 
find  our  Lord  in  strenuous  opposition  to  all  ex- 
ternalism.  It  is  ever  the  religion  of  heart  and 
life,  not  that  of  ceremonial,  that  He  demands  of 
His  followers.  Consider,  for  example,  His  fulfilling 
of  the  Law  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Through¬ 
out  it  is  the  Law’s  moral  requirements  that  He 
treats  of ;  and  the  discourse  is  prefaced  by  the 
assertion  that  the  righteousness  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom  must  start  by  exceeding  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  (Mt  520).  He  speaks  of  least  com¬ 
mandments,  the  breaking  of  which  does  not  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  (v.19) ;  and  which  He  accounts 
the  greater  and  which  the  less  is  manifested  by 
His  saying — ‘  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift’  (v.24).  From  a 
similar  standpoint  He  treats  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  subordinating  all  external  and  ceremonial 
requirements  to  those  spiritual  commands  of  love 
to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  which  He  made  all- 
important  (Mk  223'28,  Lk  61"12  1310-17).  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  washing  the  hands  before  eating, 
He  comes  into  open  conflict  with  the  Pharisees, 
upbraiding  their  hypocrisy,  and  contending  that 
defilement  comes  not  from  external  things,  but 
from  within  the  heart  (Mt  151'20,  Mk  71'23). 

All  this  tends  towards  the  placing  of  a  higher 
value  upon  common  life.  He  is  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  thought  that  God 
may  be  as  truly  served  in  the  round  of  daily  life 
and  toil  as  in  those  observances  distinctively  called 
religious.  We  have  the  boldest  assertion  of  this 
truth  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  (Lk  189'14),  wherein  He  points  out  that 
the  strictest — nay,  the  supererogatory — perform¬ 
ance  of  ritual  cannot  win  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God,  while  simple  repentance,  utterly  without 
these  things,  is  assured  of  pardon  and  peace.  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  repentance  of  this  publi¬ 
can  entailed  the  giving  up  of  his  profession  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Zacchseus  there  is  evidence  that  it 
did  not  (Lk  191'10).  Apparently,  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Lord,  even  this,  the  most  despised  of  callings, 
could  be  followed  by  a  member  of  the  kingdom. 
Levi,  it  is  true,  was  called  to  leave  all  and  follow 
(Lk  5'27f-) ;  but  his  case  we  must  regard  as  an 
exception.  He  showed  a  special  aptitude,  and  was 
called  to  a  special  office. 

But  it  is  rather  the  whole  tendency  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  example  of  Jesus,  than  any  explicit  state¬ 
ment,  that  in  Christianity  assigns  to  common  life 
a  dignity  which  it  receives  in  no  other  religion, 
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That  Christianity  so  early  developed  monkish 
asceticism  cannot  he  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  Christ’s  teaching.  The  life  of  Jesus  is 
throughout  a  clear  admission  of  the  value  of  that 
probation  which  God  the  Father  and  Creator  has 
allotted  to  mankind.  Jesus  as  the  universal  Man, 
the  Example  for  all  the  world,  assumed  for  Him¬ 
self  the  most  universal  experience.  For  thirty 
years  He  lived  the  common  life  of  a  labouring 
man,  working  like  any  one  of  His  brethren  in  the 
carpenter’s  simp  at  Nazareth.  We  have  Him 
described  as  a  carpenter,  as  one  well  known  to  His 
fellow-townsmen,  as  one  but  little  distinguished 
from  His  brothers  and  sisters  (Mt  1 355f- ,  Mk  63). 
Commonplace  daily  toil  and  family  intercourse, 
and  that  throughout  a  period  of  thirty  years,  were 
thus  the  training  which  the  Heavenly  Father  ac¬ 
counted  the  best  for  His  Son  who  was  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  this  lowly  sphere  the  Son 
of  God  grew  ‘  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man’  (Lk  25-).  Than  this  there 
could  be  no  stronger  argument  for  the  value  and 
the  nobleness  of  common  life  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  He  wlicf  thus  honoured  the  common  lot  could 
desire  any  renunciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  His  followers.  Those  who  were 
called  to  be  His  missionaries  must  of  necessity 
give  up  all  to  do  a  higher  work,  but  not  to  attain 
a  higher  life.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  for  a 
time  that  work  is  in  abeyance,  His  chief  disciples 
return  to  their  old  calling  (Jn  213). 

The  whole  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man  is  in  accordance  with  His 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Creator.  He  clearly 
recognized  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  and  the 
love  that  shine  forth  in  Creation  and  Providence. 
The  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain,  are  used  by  Him  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  goodness  of  the  Father.  His  teach¬ 
ing  is  bound  up  in  closest  harmony  with  the 
things  of  earth  and  time.  For  Him  the  family 
ties  are  types  of  Heaven.  His  kingdom  is  far  more 
a  family  than  a  nation.  The  names  of  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  are  ennobled  by  His 
use  of  them.  From  all  the  callings  of  men  He 
draws  images  of  Divine  things.  The  physician, 
the  sower,  the  reaper,  the  fisherman,  the  vine¬ 
dresser,  the  shepherd,  the  king  at  war,  the  house¬ 
wife  at  her  baking,  the  commonest  incidents  of 
daily  life,  the  simplest  phenomena  of  nature, — all 
have  a  place  in  His  doctrine  ;  all  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  development  of  His 
kingdom.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  enlarge  upon 
the  relations  of  life.  That  was  not  His  mission. 
His  reformation  was  to  proceed  from  within,  not 
from  without.  Hut  everywhere  there  is  the  mani¬ 
fest  acceptance  of  the  order,  alike  social  and 
natural,  which  God  has  ordained  Even  the  civil 
order,  with  which  He  came  into  contact  in  no  ideal 
form  in  the  Homan  domination,  receives  His 
sanction.  ‘  Render  unto  Caesar,’  He  says,  ‘  the 
things  which  are  Ccesar’s ;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s’  (Mt  2215-22,  Mk  1213'17,  Lk 
2020'26).  There  is  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  civil 
order,  and  these  must  not  conflict  in  religion’s 
name :  the  former  should  include  the  latter. 
Marriage  is  recognized  by  Him  as  a  holy  tie,  an 
indissoluble  Divine  institution,  and  thus  obtains  a 
position,  more  honourable  than  it  had  ever  held 
tefore  (Mt  198"9,  Mk  10--1-).  Ilis  presence  and 
first  miracle  at  the  wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  2,_n) — a  miracle  which  shows  His  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  with  even  trivial  human  needs — is  in  itself 
a  consecration  of  marriage.  That  episode  strikes 
the  keynote  of  His  life, — a  life  lived  amid  His 
fellows,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  trials 
and  temptations,  their  feastings  and  their  mourn¬ 


ings.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
with  no  ascetic  gloom  ;  came  to  live  in,  and  thus 
to  sanctify,  the  whole  round  of  common  life. 

Yet  in  the  view  of  our  Lord  all  these  tilings  had 
but  a  transitory  value.  They  were  but  means  to 
something  higher.  They  were  the  temporal  and 
seen,  from  which  the  unseen  and  eternal  was  to 
be  extracted.  In  so  far,  then,  as  they  conflicted 
with  that  higher  good,  that  eternal  treasure, 
Christ  demanded  renunciation  in  regard  to  them. 
His  treatment  of  the  young  ruler  (Mt  1916'22,  Mk 
1017'27,  Lk  1818"27)  illustrates  well  this  attitude. 
Wealth  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  great 
danger,  and  in  certain  cases  it  may  destroy  the 
life  of  the  soul.  For  some,  therefore,  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  discard  it.  It  has  an  engrossing  power 
that  deprives  the  soul  of  its  proper  nourishment 
(cf.  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  Lk  12lti"21).  It 
tends  to  harden  the  heart  against  compassion  and 
charity,  to  make  the  man  self-sufficient,  to  give  a 
physical  delight  so  great  as  to  close  the  eyes  to 
that  which  is  spiritual  (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus,  Lk  1619-31).  But  there  are  other 
blessings  far  more  innocent  that  possess  a  like 
danger.  Things  as  precious  and  as  natural  as  the 
hand  and  eye  and  foot  may  yet  lead  to  sin  and 
obstruct  the  passage  to  the  higher  life  (Mt  529t-, 
Mk  943"48).  In  such  cases,  too,  these  must  be 
renounced.  Even  the  family  ties,  if  they  become 
so  binding  as  to  come  between  the  soul  and  its 
true  weal — the  service  of  God  in  Christ — must  be 
broken  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  one  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  spiritual  man,  and  nought 
must  be  permitted  to  interfere  therewith  (Mt  1037 
||  Lk  142ti,  Mt  633).  Even  life  itself  must  be  laid 
down  for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Mt  1039,  Lk  IT33,  Jn 
1225). 

Christ’s  teaching  as  to  worldly  good  is  par¬ 
ticularly  revealed  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  161'12).  There  He  calls  the  command 
of  wealth  and  natural  advantage  by  the  name  of 
*  the  unrighteous  mammon,’  thus  pointing  to  its 
seductive  power  and  contrasting  it  with  the  true 
spiritual  good.  He  calls  it  also  ‘  that  which  is 
another  man’s  ’  in  distinction  to  ‘  that  which  is 
your  own.’  Of  earthly  good  we  are  but  the  stewards. 
Wealth  is  never  really  our  own.  We  may  use  it 
or  abuse  it,  but  sooner  or  later  we  must  resign  its 
control.  The  spiritual  gifts  of  God  are  of  a  nature 
totally  different.  They  become  truly  ours,  a  part 
of  our  true  self.  Yet  the  unrighteous  mammon 
can  be  so  employed  as  to  win  us  spiritual  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  its  means  we  can  make  us  friends 
who  will  receive  us  into  everlasting  habitations. 
As  the  unjust  steward  employed  his  power  to 
his  own  worldly  advantage,  so  must  we  with  the 
wisdom  of  light  use  to  our  highest  advantage 
the  worldly  [tower  which  is  ours  which  is  always 
one  with  the  service  of  God. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mk  1029f-  (cf. 
Mt  1929  and  Lk  1829),  which  promises  that  earthly 
loss  suffered  for  Christ’s  sake  and  the  gospel’s 
shall  receive  an  hundredfold  reward  ‘  now  in  this 
time  ’  in  the  same  kind  in  which  the  loss  was 
suffered.  That  the  Christian  in  his  profession  and 
practice  of  love  to  all  men  must  have  the  family 
ties  strengthened  and  extended  an  hundredfold,  is 
readily  to  be  understood  ;  but  the  promise  of  lands 
is  not  so  simple.  To  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  it  suggests  the  great  truth,  which  Christ’s 
own  life  exemplified,  that  only  the  child  of  God  is 
capable  of  the  pure  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  all 
that  God  has  made.  Only  to  the  eyes  of  him 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  tiie  Father’s  love,  is  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Creator's  work  displayed.  As 
one  with  the  Father  through  Christ,  as  sharing  the 
purposes  of  God,  as  beholding  the  Divine  plan  and 
submitting  to  and  working  for  it,  the  Christian 
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possesses  the  world  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
can.  It  is  his  to  rejoice  in  and  to  use  for  God’s 
glory.  (Cf.  Expositor  1st  ser.  iv.  [1876]  256  ft'.). 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
two  great  ideas  which  underlie  all  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  : — (1)  The  inestimable  value  of  the  human 
soul  (Mt  1626,  Mk  836f-,  Lk  925),  to  the  salvation  of 
which  all  must  be  subordinated,  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  things,  if  necessary,  must  be  renounced  : 
the  Gospel,  therefore,  which  gives  this  salvation 
is  all  -  important,  and  its  service  must  have  no 
rival ;  and  (2)  the  recognition  of  common  life  and 
daily  toil,  with  all  that  these  terms  include,  as  the 
ordinances  of  a  loving  Father  by  whose  Providence 
they  are  designed  to  be  the  chiefest  elements  in 
fitting  men  for  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  He  who  uses  well  the  talents  which 
God  gives,  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  lot  is  cast, 
who  is  faithful  in  a  little,  shall  have  his  reward 
hereafter  in  the  obtaining  of  a  larger  sphere 
wherein  to  exercise  for  God’s  glory  those  very 
qualities,  purified  and  ennobled,  which  his  earthly 
diligence  has  made  his  own  (Mt  2514'30,  Lk  1911'27). 
"Work  that  is  the  expression  of  love  to  God  and 
man  is  always  noble  ;  and  there  is  no  work  on 
earth  that  may  not  be  performed  to  God’s  glory. 

Literature. — Beyschlag,  New  Testament  Theology,  ii.  250ft. ; 
Weiss,  New  Testament  Theology,  ii.  347  ft. ;  the  standard  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  works  on  the  Parables  ;  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  Christ  in  Modern  Life,  p.  1  ft. ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Laws 
of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  esp.  chs.  i.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  ;  J.  T.  Jacob, 
Christ  the  Indweller,  ch.  ix.  ;  R.  Glaister,  ‘  Christ’s  Sympathy 
in  Life's  Commonplace,’  Exp.  Times,  x.  360  ft.  ;  J.  W.  Diggle, 
Short  Studies  in  Holiness,  197.  W.  J.  S.  MILLER. 

COMMUNION. — It  is  surprising  that  neither  the 
substantive  (koivwvLo.)  nor  the  verb  (Koivcoveiv),  which 
represent  the  concept  of  ‘  communion  ’  in  NT,  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  four  Gospels.  It  would, 
however,  be  unsafe,  and  indeed  untrue  to  fact,  to 
assume  on  this  account  that  the  idea  of  communion 
is  wanting.  While  there  is  an  absence  of  the  words 
concerned,  there  is  no  absence  of  the  conception 
itself.  A  careful  study  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  not  only  reveals  a  plain  recognition  of  this 
vital  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  but  also  (and 
especially  in  the  records  of  our  Lord’s  teaching 
preserved  by  St.  John)  presents  the  conception 
to  us  with  a  certain  clear,  if  unobtrusive,  pro¬ 
minence. 

The  subject  contains  three  distinct  parts,  which 
will  naturally  be  considered  separately:  (1)  The 
communion  of  Christ  with  the  Father;  (2)  our 
communion  with  God  ;  (3)  our  communion  one  with 
another. 

1.  The  communion  of  Christ  with  the  Father. — 
The  more  conspicuous  aspect  of  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Father  as  reflected  in  the  Gospels, 
is  that  which  characterized  His  earthly  ministry. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  aspect  presented.  Christ 
Himself  clearly  claimed  to  have  enjoyed  pre¬ 
existent  communion  with  His  Father  (Jn  175-24), 
and  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  three  or 
four  weighty  clauses  confirms  the  claim.  This  pre¬ 
existent  communion  included  both  unity  of  essence 
and  life,  and  fellowship  in  work,  (a)  The  Word 
was  irpbs  rbv  debv  (Jn  l1),  realizing  His  very  person¬ 
ality  ‘  in  active  intercourse  with  and  in  perfect 
communion  with  God’  (Westcott,  in  loc.).  His 
nature  was  the  nature  of  Deity  (sal  deos  hv  °  \6yos, 
ib.).  His  Sonship  is  unique  (v.14 ;  and  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  relationship  cf.  the  important 
Synoptic  passage,  Mt  ll27  =  Lk  1022).  His  is  the 
TrXijpw/ia — the  sum  of  the  Divine  attributes  (Jn  l16, 
cf.  Col  l19  29 :  Eph  l23),  and  He  is  povoyevyjs  debs  (Jn 
l18) — ‘One  Who  is  God  only-begotten’  (Westcott). 
( b )  The  pre-existent  communion  not  merely  con¬ 
sisted  in  identity  of  essence,  but  was  also  expressed 
by  fellc  vship  in  work.  The  Word  was  the  Agent 
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in  the  work  of  Creation  (Jn  l3- 10,  cf.  also  1  Co  86, 
Col  l16 :  His  work  in  sustaining  the  Universe  so 
created  is  taught  in  Col  l17,  He  l3).  See  art. 
Creator. 

Our  Lord’s  realization  of  His  Father’s  presence 
during  His  life  upon  earth  was  constant.  That  He 
Himself  laid  claim  to  such  fellowship  is  beyond 
contention.  He  did  so  directly  in  His  words  (Mt 
ll27  =  Lk  1022,  Jn  1249- 80  148. 10. 11  1628.  s2)>  empha¬ 
sizing  especially  His  unity  with  the  Feather  (Jn 
1Q30-3S  1244  i4"ff-);  and  accepting  with  approval  the 
title  of  ‘God’  (Jn  2028-  29).  He  did  so  even  more 
impressively,  if  less  directly,  by  assuming  His 
Father’s  functions  in  the  world  (Mk  26_7=Mt  92-  3  = 
Lk  520-  21  748)  and  representing  Himself  as  con¬ 
trolling  Divine  forces  and  originating  Divine 
missions  (Mt  ll27a,  Jn  1526  2022-23).  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  explain  away  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  God  which  the  Gospels  consistently  ascribe  to 
Him,  is  compelled  to  disregard  not  merely  the 
passages  in  which  His  own  words  and  actions  dis¬ 
tinctly  assume  it,  but  also  not  a  few  in  which, 
whether  with  approval  or  with  disapproval,  others 
recognize  that  He  claimed  to  possess  it  (Jn  518  1033 
133  197,  cf.  also  177- 8).  See  Claims  of  Christ. 

But  apart  altogether  from  His  specific  claim  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  Divine  fellowship,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  its  existence  in  His  earthly 
life  itself.  The  sense  of  communion  was  an  integral 
part  of  that  life.  It  is  one  of  those  elements  in  His 
personality  that  could  not  be  eliminated  from  it. 
A  Christ  unconscious  of  intercourse  with  God  would 
not  be  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  this  sense 
of  communion  that  moulded  His  first  recorded  con¬ 
ception  of  duty  (Lk  249,  AV  or  RV).  The  thirty 
years  of  quiet  preparation  for  a  three  years’  minis¬ 
try  (the  proportions  are  suggestive ;  for  other 
examples  of  equipment  in  seclusion  see  Ex  31,  Lk 
l80,  Gal  l15'17)  may  without  doubt  be  summed  up  as 
one  long  experience  of  fellowship  with  His  Father. 
And  the  recognition  of  this  union,  which  marks  His 
first  thoughts  of  His  mission,  and  which  must  so 
largely  have  constituted  His  earthly  preparation 
for  it,  is  found  to  be  His  constant  support  amid  the 
stress  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  present  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  Baptism  which  signalized  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  His  ministry  among  men  (Mk  l10-n  =  Mt 
316. 17  —  pp  321. w).  It  is  His  stay  alike  before  the 
labours  of  the  day  begin  (Mk  l35),  at  the  very 
moment  of  service  (Mk  641  avafiXtif/as  els  rbv  ovpavbv  ; 
cf.  also  7s4  824,  Jn  6U  ll41),  and  when  refreshment  of 
soul  is  needed  at  the  close  of  the  long  hours  of  toil 
(Mk  646  =  Mt  1423,  Lk516).  The  Gospels,  indeed,  make 
it  plain  that  He  regarded  such  communion  as  a  con¬ 
dition  on  which  the  accomplishment  of  certain  work 
depended  (Mk  929,  cf.  Jn  530),  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  the  frequency  with  which  both  He  and  His 
biographers  insist  that  the  Divine  Presence  is  with 
Him  in  all  His  words  and  works  (Lk  414- ls,  Jn  3s4 
519-21. 36  gi6. 26. 29)  g0  constant  is  the  communion, 
that  even  the  most  familiar  objects  of  Nature  con¬ 
vey  to  Him  suggestions  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
(Mt  626-  28).  It  is  noteworthy  that  retirement  for 
intimate  converse  with  unseen  realities  is  especially 
recorded  as  preceding  Christ’s  action  or  speech  at 
certain  great  crises  in  the  development  of  His  life- 
mission  (Luke  is  particularly  careful  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  ;  see  321  612- 13  918-  28ff-  2241  2346  ;  cf.  also 
Mk  92,  Jn  1228  17lff’),  and  that  intercession  for  indi¬ 
vidual  men  had  its  place  in  this  sacred  experience 
(Lk  2231-32,  cf.  2334,  Jn  17'-26). 

Thus  constantly,  alike  at  critical  junctures  and 
in  more  normal  moments,  did  the  sense  of  His 
Father’s  presence  uphold  Him.  In  one  mysterious 
moment,  the  full  meaning  of  which  baffles  human 
explanation,  His  consciousness  of  it  appears  to  have 
wavered  (Mk  1534) ;  yet  even  this  cry  of  desolation 
must  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  certain 
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restoration  of  the  communion  revealed  in  the  calm 
confidence  of  the  last  word  of  all  (Lk  2346).  See 
art.  Dereliction. 

One  further  point  may  be  briefly  suggested.  Our 
Lord’s  communion  with  the  Father  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  His  endurance  of  temptation.  Nay, 
it  was  under  the  strong  impulse  of  that  Spirit 
whose  pi-esence  with  Him  was  at  once  the  sign  and 
the  expression  of  His  union  with  God  (see  Mk  l10), 
that  He  submitted  to  the  assaults  of  evil  (Mk  l12- 13, 
note  ^KjSctXXei,  =  Mt  41  =  Lk  41).  The  protracted 
testing  (9ju  irei.pa£6fj.evos,  analytical  tense,  cf.  the 
suggestion  of  other  occasions  of  temptation  in  the 
plur.  tv  rots  Trcipaa/xoLs  /xou ,  Lk  2228,  and  Jn  1227),  suc¬ 
cessfully  endured,  itself  became  to  our  Lord  the 
means  of  a  fresh  assurance  and  (perhaps  we  may 
add)  a  fuller  realization  of  fellowship  with  the 
spiritual  world  (Mk  l13  Sl-t/kAvovv — impf. ).  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others  also,  His  life  of  communion, 
while  in  one  sense  unique  (Lk  1022),  is  seen  to  be 
the  exemplar  of  our  own. 

2.  Our  communion  loitli  God. — The  reality  of  the 
believer’s  communion  with  God  is  plainly  revealed 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  This  communion 
is  presented  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  relationship 
with  the  Father,  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Son,  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Spirit;  but  all  three  presentations 
alike  are  relevant  to  our  study  (1  Jn  2231’,  ef.  I3,  Jn 
14ls- 17).*  If  our  outline  is  to  be  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive,  we  must  treat  the  passages  con¬ 
cerned  under  two  headings.  The  first  {a)  will  in¬ 
clude  those  that  deal  with  the  state  of  communion 
with  God  into  which  a  man  is  brought  when  he 
becomes  the  servant  of  God  ;  the  second  ( b )  those 
that  relate  to  the  life  of  conscious  communion 
with  God  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  live  from  that 
time  forward.  'The  distinction,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  one,  the 
second  experience  being  at  once  more  vivid  and 
more  profound  than  the  first  need  necessarily  be. 

(a)  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  every  believer 
the  barrier  raised  between  himself  and  God  by  his 
sin  lias  been  broken  down.  In  other  words,  he 
has  been  restored  to  a  state  of  communion  with 
God.  The  means  by  which  this  state  is  brought 
about  have  both  a  Divine  and  a  human  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  in  considering  their  Divine  aspect  that 
we  reach  the  point  of  closest  connexion  between 
the  communion  of  believers  with  God  and  the  com¬ 
munion  of  Christ  with  His  Father.  For  these  in  a 
true  sense  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of 
effect  and  cause  (cf.  what  is  implied  in  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Jn  l18  146- 12  1721-23).  1 1  p,  in  virtue  of  our 

Lord’s  perfect  fellowship  with  God  that  through 
His  life  and  death  we  too  can  gain  unrestricted 
admission  to  the  Divine  Presence.  This  truth  is 
all-important.  It  needs  no  detailed  proof.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Cross  is  one 
long  exposition  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  symbolically 
represented  in  Mk  1538.  The  conditions  required 
on  the  human  side  for  restoration  to  the  state  of 
communion  with  God  appear  plainly  in  our  Lord’s 
teaching.  This  state  is  described  in  varied  language 
and  under  different  metaphors.  Sometimes  it  is 
presented  as  citizenship  in  God’s  kingdom  (Mk 
1014‘ 1B,  Jn  3s) ;  sometimes  as  discipleship  (Lk  1428, 
Jn  831),  friendship  (Jn  1515),  and  even  kinship  (Mk 
332"35)  with  Christ  Himself.  In  other  places  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  personal  knowledge  of  Him  (1  Jn  2:l) ; 
in  others,  again,  as  a  following  in  His  footsteps  (Mk 
834,  Jn  812) ;  and  in  yet  others  as  the  possession  of 
a  new  type  of  life  (Jn  318 :  for  the  definition  of 
eternal  life  as  ‘  knowing  God’  see  Jn  173,  1  Jn  520). 
As  one  condition  of  finding  this  experience,  which, 
in  whatever  terms  it  be  described,  places  men  in  a 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  purposes  of 
doctrine,  1  Jn.  ranks  as  practically  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  I 


new  relationship  with  God,  Christ  mentions  child¬ 
likeness  of  disposition  (Mk  1015).  As  other  condi¬ 
tions  He  emphasizes  poverty  of  spirit  (Mt  53,  Lk 
189ff-)>  and  the  performance  of  the  Divine  will  in  a 
life  of  righteousness  and  love  (Mk  338,  Lk  635-36  821, 
Jn  831  1423,  cf.  1  Jn  l6  23'6  3li).  In  one  very  im¬ 
portant  passage,  addressed  both  to  the  multitude 
and  to  His  own  band  of  disciples,  He  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  include  all  individual  conditions.  ‘  If 
any  man  willeth  to  come  after  me,  let  him  re¬ 
nounce  himself’  (Mk  S34  and  ||).  This  saying  has 
a  meaning  far  more  profound  than  that  suggested 
by  our  English  versions.  Taken  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  verse  that  follows,  it  really 
leads  us  to  the  basis  of  communion.  All  com¬ 
munion  between  two  persons,  whether  human  and 
human  or  human  and  Divine,  is  possible  only  in 
virtue  of  some  element  common  to  the  natures  of 
both  (see  Jn  424  847  ;  ef.  the  same  principle  differ¬ 
ently  applied  in  527).  Man’s  sole  possibility  of 
communion  with  God  lies  in  his  possession,  poten¬ 
tial  or  actual,  of  the  Divine  life  (cf.  Jn  l9).  But 
joined  to  the  ‘self’  (the  second  \pi'xv  of  Mk  835) 
which  is  capable  of  union  with  God,  he  is  conscious 
also  of  another  ‘self’  (the  first  \pvxh  of  Mk  836) 
which  is  incongruous  with  that  close  relationship 
to  Deity.  The  condition  of  realizing  the  one  ‘  self,’ 
and  with  it,  in  natural  sequence,  communion  with 
God,  is  the  renunciation  of  the  other  and  lower 
‘self.’ 

So  both  vv.34  an(j  35  :  the  iocvrov  of  Mk  S34  is  thus  equivalent 
to  the  first  ^v^y,  of  835  The  ‘  taking1  up  his  cross’ — i.e.  for  his 
own  crucifixion  thereon — defines  the  ‘  renouncing  himself '  more 
closely.  The  teaching  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  Evangelic 
representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  self-crucifixion,  cf. 
Gal  220  5-24. 

To  change  the  figure  somewhat,  the  unity  of  life 
involved  in  the  idea  of  communion  between  man 
and  God  can  be  attained  only  through  man’s  rising 
to  God’s  life.  This,  it  is  true,  would  have  been 
outside  his  power  had  not  God  first  stooped  to  h is 
level.  But  in  the  Incarnation  this  step  of  infinite 
condescension  has  been  taken,  and  by  it  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mankind’s  rising  to  the  life  of  God — in 
other  words,  the  possibility  of  its  entering  into  a 
state  of  communion  with  God — has  been  once  for 
all  secured.  In  order  to  make  this  state  of  com¬ 
munion  his  own,  Christ  teaches,  each  individual 
man  must  now  leave  his  lower  life,  with  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  behind; -must  be  content  to  ‘re¬ 
nounce  himself’;  must  be  willing  to  ‘lose’  that 
‘life’  which  cannot  consist  with  the  Divine  life. 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  to  be  the  severance  from 
the  past,  that  the  experience  in  which  it  is  brought 
about  is  called  a  ‘new  birth’  (.In  33),  as  real  as, 
though  of  a  type  essentially  different  from,  the 
physical  birth  (v.6).  When  with  this  self-renounce¬ 
ment  is  combined  that  faith  in  Christ  which  leads 
to  union  with  Him  and  reliance  upon  Him  (TnoTeveiv 
eis — Jn  318-  36  629  1  128),  we  have  the  experience  which 
sums  up  into  one  great  whole  the  various  indi¬ 
vidual  conditions  required  on  the  human  side  for 
entering  into  the  state  of  communion  with  God. 

(b)  Quite  distinct  in  thought  from  the  state  of 
communion  into  which  all  believers  are  brought,  is 
the  life  of  communion  which  it  is  their  privilege 
to  enjoy.  The  one  is  always  a  fact,  the  other 
is  also  a  consciously  realized  experience.  Like 
so  many  of  the  blessings  revealed  in  NT,  such  a 
life  of  communion  is  too  rich  an  experience  to  be 
described  in  any  one  phrase  or  under  a  single  meta¬ 
phor.  In  different  contexts  it  is  presented  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  set 
forth  as  an  abiding  in  Christ  who  also  abides  in 
the  believer  (Jn  154ir‘).  In  other  places  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  1418'20 
107.  i3-i5t  ]  jn  o-x. 27  324  413),  whose  presence,  to  be¬ 
lievers  (as  in  a  deeper  sense  to  their  Lord)  the  sign 
and  expression  of  union  with  God,  is  to  be  with 
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them  from  the  moment  of  their  initiation  into  the 
new  life  (Mk  l8  and  ||  ||,  1  Jn  324  413).  Yet  another 
statement,  emphasizing  in  a  remarkable  metaphor 
the  inwardness  and  intimacy  of  the  union  that 
results,  sets  the  experience  before  us  as  a  mystical 
feeding  upon  Christ  (Jn  6,  esp.  vv.53'58,  cf.  also  v.3*). 
But  while  there  is  variation  in  the  language  in 
which  this  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  is  set  forth, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  itself.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  this  Unseen 
Presence  that  shall  give  to  believers  delinite  guid¬ 
ance  in  moments  of  crisis  and  perplexity  (Mk  13n 
and  ||,  -Lk  12u- 12).  It  is  in  this  communion  with 
God  that  they  will  find  their  surest  refuge  against 
fears  and  dangers  (Mk  1318  =  Mt  2420)  and  against 
the  assaults  of  temptation  (Mk  1438  and  ||).  Such 
fellowship,  too,  is  their  ground  of  certainty,  alike 
in  their  teaching  (Jn  311 — note  the  plurals;  1  Jn 
l1"3)  and  in  their  belief  (cf.  Jn  44S).  It  is,  moreover, 
the  source  of  all  their  fitness  for  service  (cf.  Gabriel’s 
suggestive  speech,  Lk  l19)  and  the  means  of  all  their 
fruit-bearing  (Jn  151"10).  As  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  full  significance  of  this  converse  with 
God  is  not  understood,  nor  is  its  closest  intimacy 
appropriated,  in  the  earliest  days  of  initiation. 
Knowledge  of  God,  like  knowledge  of  men,  has  to 
be  realized  progressively  (cf.  x°LPLV  “I'T‘  X<*PlT°s>  Jn 
l18).  There  are  degrees  of  intimacy  (cf.  Jn  1515  and 
the  suggestive  interchange  of  dyairav  and  <pCKeiv  in 
2115ff-),  and  the  extent  to  which  the  believer  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  fellowship  is  proportionate  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  has  made  in  the  lessons  previously  taught 
(cf.  the  significant  connexion  between  Mk  831  and 
§27-29,  which  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  emphatic 
Kal  rip^aro  StSaiTKeiv  of  v.31  :  cf.  also  Mk  433,  Jn  1G12). 
The  reason  for  this  basis  of  progress  is  plain.  An 
important  element  in  communion  being  self-adjust¬ 
ment  to  God’s  will  (cf.  our  Lord’s  own  illustration 
of  this,  Mk  1438  and  ||),  the  degree  of  intimacy  that 
ensues  will  naturally  be  conditioned  by  the  extent 
to  which  this  element  is  rendered  prominent. 
Thus,  while  its  neglect  will  open  up  the  possibility 
of  lapsing  even  to  one  who  has  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Christ  (Mk  1418,  Jn  1318),  its  constant 
and  progressive  practice  may  bring  a  man  to  a 
union  with  God  so  close  as  to  constitute  his  com¬ 
plete  possession  by  Divine  influence  (cf.  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  magnificent  description  of  himself  as  a  *  Voice,’ 
Jn  l23,  taken  from  Is  403).  And  the  fellowship  so 
enjoyed  and  ever  more  intimately  realized  under 
the  restricted  conditions  of  earth,  is  to  find  its 
perfect  consummation  only  in  the  hereafter  (Jn 
122(i  142-3  IT24,  cf.  1  Jn  32).  See  art.  Abiding. 

The  means  by  which,  according  to  the  Gospel 
teaching,  the  believer  will  practise  this  life  of 
communion  with  God,  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
Prominent  among  them  is  seclusion  from  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  definite  prayer.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  our  Lord  emphasized  by  His  own  ex¬ 
ample.  He  also  enjoined  it  upon  His  followers  by 
oft-repeated  precepts  (Mt  66  T7' 8  2641  and  ||,  Lk  628 
181).  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelic  teaching  does 
not  aim  at  making  recluses.  There  are  active  as 
well  as  passive  means  of  enjoying  intercourse  with 
God,  ana  our  Lord’s  whole  training  of  the  Twelve 
indicates,  even  more  clearly  than  any  individual 
saying  (cf.  Jn  1715),  His  belief  in  the  Divine  com¬ 
munion  that  is  found  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
The  sense  of  fellowship  with  God  vivified  in  secret 
devotion  is  to  be  realized  afresh  and  tested  in  con¬ 
tact  with  men  (so  1  Jn  48- 12- 16). 

Two  more  points  call  for  separate  attention. 
(1)  Before  His  death  our  Lord  ordained  a  rite 
which  not  only  symbolizes  the  union  of  His  fol¬ 
lowers  with  Himself,  but  is  also  a  means  of  its 
progressive  realization.  If  an  intimate  connexion 
letween  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Mk  1422ff-  and  ||)  and 
the  Jewish  Passover  may,  as  seems  reasonable,  be 
vol.  i. — 23 
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assumed,  that  conception  of  the  Christian  rite 
which  represents  it  as  a  means  of  communion 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its  Saviour  would 
appear  to  have  a  basis  in  the  foundation  principle 
on  which  all  ancient  worship,  whether  Jewish  or 
heathen,  rests — the  belief  that  to  partake  of  a 
sacrifice  is  to  enter  into  some  kind  of  fellowship 
with  the  Deity.  This  aspect  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
does  not,  of  course,  exhaust  its  meaning  (see  art. 
Lord’s  Supper),  but  it  is  certainly  prominent, 
and  it  is  emphasized  both  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  1016) 
and  by  Christ  Himself  (Jn  658,  where  the  eating 
would  certainly  include  that  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
even  though,  as  is  most  probable,  it  does  not  refer 
to  it  exclusively). 

(2)  One  more  suggestion  may  be  put  forward. 
Our  Lord  seems  to  hint  at  a  special  means  of  com¬ 
munion  with  Himself  which  is  really  a  particular 
extension  of  the  self -renouncement .  considered 
above.  This  is  a  mysterious  fellowship  with  Him 
in  His  own  sufferings  for  mankind  (Mk  1038-39  =  Mt 
2022-  23a  ;  for  a  symbolical  illustration  see  Mk  1521). 
It  is  only  a  hint,  but  the  words  are  significant ; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  St.  Paul’s  dvrava- 
irXnpdi  ra.  vtTTepruxaTa  tQv  dXLxpeuv  toG  Xpccrrov  errrj 
aapKi  p,ov  (Col  l24),  and  his  purpose  roO  ypQvai  .  .  . 
KOivuviav  iradt)pLa.Twv  curroO  (Ph  310  ;  cf.  also  2  Co  l5 
41U,  1  P  413),  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that 
the  believer’s  own  sufferings  for  Christ’s  sake  may 
become  a  medium  through  which  he  may  enter 
into  close  communion  with  his  Lord. 

Even  this  brief  study  will  have  revealed  that 
the  Gospel  conception  of  the  Christian’s  com¬ 
munion  with  God  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Quietist.  Whether  we  have  regard  to  our 
Lord’s  example  or  to  His  teaching,  whether  we 
are  thinking  of  the  status  of  fellowship  or  of  its 
conscious  practice,  the  means  by  which  the  Divine 
communion  is  realized  are  not  exclusively  periods 
of  secluded  contemplation.  In  Christ’s  own  life 
upon  earth  the  two  elements  of  active  and  passive 
fellowship  are  signally  combined.  The  sense  of 
union  with  the  Unseen  Father,  fostered  in  lonely 
retreat,  is  also  intensified  in  moments  of  strenuous 
activity.  In  His  thoughts  for  the  lives  of  His 
followers,  too,  the  consciousness  of  God’s  presence 
is  secured  not  alone  by  solitary  worship,  but  also 
by  the  doing  of  the  Divine  will,  by  the  earnest 
struggle  to  subdue  the  lower  self,  and  even  by 
active  participation  in  the  very  sufferings  of  Christ. 
So  the  servant,  as  his  Lord,  must  practise  the 
communion  of  service  as  well  as  the  communion 
of  retirement  (cf.,  again,  Jn  1715).  The  desire  for 
the  permanent  consciousness  of  the  more  immediate 
Presence  must  be  sunk  in  the  mission  of  carrying 
to  others  the  tidings  of  salvation  (Mk  518'20  =  Lk 
838-  39).  It  is  but  natural  that  in  the  moment  of 
special  revelation  on  the  mountain  the  disciple 
should  long  to  make  it  his  abiding  place  (Mk  9s 
and  ||) ;  but  his  Master  can  never  forget  the  need 
of  service  on  the  ordinary  levels  of  life  (Mk  914fr- 
and  ||).  And  the  experience  of  the  one  is  the 
source  of  power  for  the  other  (Mk  929,  cf.  J11  154). 

3.  Our  communion  one  with  another. — Just  as 
our  communion  with  God  was  seen  to  bear  a  close 
relation  to  our  Lord’s  communion  with  the  Father, 
so  our  spiritual  fellowship  one  with  another  rests 
upon  the  fellowship  of  each  with  Christ.  As  we 
had  occasion  to  point  out  above,  communion  be¬ 
tween  any  two  persons  is  possible  only  in  virtue  of 
some  element  common  to  the  natures  of  both. 
This  common  possession  in  the  case  of  believers  is 
the  life,  the  ‘  self,’  which  is  called  into  being  and 
ever  progressively  realized  in  their  individual 
communion  with  Christ.  The  possibility  of  our 
spiritual  fellowship  with  one  another  rests  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  what  He  is  and  our  relationship  to 
what  He  is  (see  1  Jn  l1-3,  and  especially  l7 ;  cf. 
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.also  1  Co  1018- 17).  His  Presence  is  the  bond  of 
union  in  which  we  are  one,  and  in  which  we 
realize  the  oneness  that  we  possess  (Mt  1820). 
Indeed,  the  two  types  of  communion — the  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  the  communion  with  our 
fellow-believers — react  each  upon  the  other.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  we  have  just  seen,  our  communion 
with  men  rests  upon  our  communion  with  Christ ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  Divine  fellowship  may  be 
intensified  (Mt  1820  again  and  2540)  or  impeded  (Mt 
523.24  gi5  2545,  Mk  1 1-5)  by  our  relations  with  our 
fellow-men. 

That  our  Lord  looked  for  the  unity  of  His 
followers  is  not  open  to  question.  He  both 
prophesied  it  (Jn  1016)  and  prayed  for  it  ( 17llb* 21). 
An  intimate  friend,  clearly  one  of  an  inner  circle 
of  disciples  and  probably  John  himself,  understood 
its  attainment  to  be  part  of  His  purpose  in  dying 
for  mankind  (Jn  1 152).  Moreover,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  desire  to  ensure  it  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  His  decision  to  found  an  organized 
society  (Mt  1618)  and  to  institute  an  important 
rite  (Mk  1422ff-  and  ||)  for  those  who  should  believe 
in  Him.  The  unity  of  His  followers  was  even  to  be 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  He  based  His  appeal 
for  the  world’s  faith  (Jn  1721b).  Of  His  wish  for 
this  unity,  therefore,  there  can  scarcely  be  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  But  when  we  ask  in  what  He  meant 
the  unity  to  consist,  agreement  is  not  so  easily 
reached.  The  expression  of  His  followers’  unity 
certainly  includes  kind  and  unselfish  relations  with 
one  another — mutual  honour  and  service  (Mk 
lQ35-45_Mt  2020'28),  mutual  forgiveness  (Mt  614,  Lk 
173-4),  mutual  love  (Jn  1334  1512).  It  is  exemplified 
further  by  participation  in  the  common  work  (Jn 
4J6-38)  Another  very  special  means  of  its  realiza¬ 
tion,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  we  have  already  indicated. 
Although  this  particular  aspect  of  the  rite  is  not 
actually  revealed  in  the  Gospel  narrative  itself,  it 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  one  of  the  great 
truths  which  it  both  signifies  and  secures,  is  that 
of  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  followers.  The  sacred 
service  in  which  the  believer  may  realize  com¬ 
munion  with  His  Lord  (see  §  2  above),  is  also  a 
means  by  which  he  is  to  apprehend  his  oneness 
with  all  other  believers  (see  1  Co  1017). 

While,  however,  it  is  plain  that  in  Christ’s 
teaching  the  communion  of  Christians  is  at  once 
attested  and  secured  by  means  like  these,  it  is 
disjputed  whether  He  designed  their  unity  to  be 
simply  a  spiritual  or  also  an  external  one.  Three 
important  passages  may  be  very  briefly  considered. 
(1)  Jn  1018  affords  no  support  to  the  upholders  of 
an  external  unity.  The  true  rendering  is  unques¬ 
tionably,  ‘They  shall  become  one  flock ’  (RV;  cf. 
Tindale  and  Coverdale),  and  not,  ‘  There  shall  be 
onefold,’  (AV;  cf.  Vulgate).  The  unity  mentioned 
here  is  one  that  is  realized  in  the  personal  relation 
of  each  member  of  the  flock  to  the  Great  Shepherd 
Himself. —(2)  There  is  teaching  a  little  more 
definite  in  Jn  1711  and  21*  **.  In  both  these  places 
our  Lord  makes  His  own  unity  with  the  Father 
the  exemplar  of  the  unity  of  believers.  Reverence 
forbids  any  dogmatic  statement  as  to  the  point  to 
which  this  sacred  analogy  can  be  pressed.  But 
Christ’s  own  words  in  the  immediate  context  con¬ 
tain  suggestions  as  to  His  meaning  in  using  the 
analogy.  It  is  noticeable  that  here  also,  as  in  Jn 
I018,  the  underlying  basis  of  unity  is  the  believers’ 
personal  relation  to  Christ  (and  the  Father).  ‘  That 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,’  in  v.22,  is  at 
once  defined  more  closely  in  the  words,  ‘  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me’  (v.23).  The  resultant  unity  is 
gained  through  the  medium  not  of  an  external, 
but  of  a  purely  spiritual,  condition  (tVa  Sxrtv  rere- 
\etupdvoi  els  tv,  v.24).  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
statement  of  v.n,  it  is  a  spiritual  relationship  to 
God  that  will  yield  the  unity  Christ  craves  for  His 


disciples.  This  unity  will  follow  upon  their  being 
‘  kept  iv  iviparl  aov.’  It  will  be  assured  if  their 
relationship  to  the  Father  is  a  counterpart  of  what 
had  been  their  relationship  to  Christ  (v.12),  i.e.  a 
personal  relationship.  Whatever,  therefore,  be 
the  exact  meaning  which  the  analogy  used  by  our 
Lord  was  intended  to  convey,  His  own  language  in 
the  context  appears  to  make  it  plain  that  it  must 
be  interpreted  with  a  spiritual  rather  than  with  an 
external  significance. — (3)  This  conclusion  derives 
not  a  little  support  from  the  incident  of  Mk  D3887. 
When  a  definite  test  case  arose,  He  declared  the 
real  fellowship  of  His  followers  to  depend  not  upon 
any  outward  bond  of  union  between  them,  but 
upon  each  bearing  such  a  relationship  to  Himself 
as  Avould  be  involved  in  His  working  M  t<2  dvoparl 
fjLou.  True,  the  man  in  question  may  not  have 
been  a  nominal  disciple  of  our  Lord,  but  that  in 
His  view  he  was  a  real  disciple  is  distinctly  stated 
(v.40).  This  instance,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  application  on  the  part  of  Christ 
Himself  of  the  teaching  under  consideration  ;  and 
thus  it  strongly  confirms  the  interpretation  that 
we  have  put  upon  it.  It  would  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  consider  arguments 
for  or  against  the  corporate  unity  of  Christians 
drawn  from  other  sources,  some  of  which  are  very 
strong  and  all  of  which  must,  of  course,  be  duly 
weighed  before  a  fair  judgment  on  the  whole 
question  can  be  reached.  But  so  far  as  the  subject- 
matter  before  us  is  concerned,  we  find  it  hard  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  such  external  unity  formed 
no  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

One  word  must  be  added.  The  ‘  communion  of 
saints’  joins  the  believer  not  merely  to  his  fellow- 
Christians  upon  earth,  but  also  to  those  who  have 
passed  within  the  veil  (cf.  He  121).  This  aspect  of 
communion  is  not  emphasized  in  the  Gospels,  but 
there  are  indications  that  the  fellowship  of  be¬ 
lievers  upon  earth  was  linked  in  the  thought  of 
Christ  to  the  yet  closer  fellowship  of  those  beyond 
death.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
instituting  the  sacred  rite  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  once  witnesses  to  and  secures  our  communion 
one  with  another,  our  Lord  carefully  pointed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  reunion  that  will  take  place  in  the 
world  to  eome  (Mt  2629 ;  note  pe9’  vp.Qv) ;  and  that 
in  a  few  suggestive  words  He  represented  the 
earthly  gathering  as  incomplete  apart  from  its  final 
consummation  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  (Lk  2218). 
See  further  artt.  Fellowship,  Unity. 
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464  (E.  F.  Weymouth) ;  Tasker,  Spiritual  Communion. 
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COMPASSION.— See  Pity. 

COMPLACENCY.— 

Of  Scripture  words  expressive  of  the  idea  of  complacency  as 
distinguished  from  benevolence,  we  find  in  the  Heb.  of  the  OT 
fipn,  nyi,  variously  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  Oixuv  iv,  or  by  some 
derivative  of  the  verb  U-zollcci.  In  the  NT  the  expressions  used 
are  tlhoxieu,  iuSoxtcc,  tuxptrriai,  tvaptxro;,  oLpirxcu.  The  words 
iyxTacM,  ityxxr,  are  also  used  in  this  sense.  In  the  OT  we  find 
P9C1  ‘  take  pleasure  in,’  in  1  S  IS22  tr.  in  the  LXX  by  the  phrase 
ihhai  iv,  where  Saul’s  servants  say  to  David,  ‘  Behold  the  king 
taketh  pleasure  in  thee,’  meaning  that  he  was  willing  to  regard 
with  satisfaction  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  David  and 
Saul’s  daughter.  Similarly  the  word  fry}  ‘  delight,’  is  rendered 
by  the  same  Gr.  equivalent  in  1  Ch  284,  where  David  says  of 
God,  *  He  liked  me  to  make  me  king.’  nyi  is  used  of  God’s 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  Is  421,  where 
the  LXX  reads  rpotrihi^xro  ett ’,rcv  r  'v vx V  U.CJ,  *  my  soul  has 
accepted  him’;  St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  translates 
the  whole  phrase  ,“trv^n  ’I'n?  by  0  xyxrr.roi  pccv  Sv  ilhexm* 
r,  ^i/xv  v-ou,  rightly  rendered  in  the  AV  1  my  beloved,  in  whom 
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my  soul  is  well  pleased.’  Here,  apparently,  the  thought  of  the 
LXX  inclines  more  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  act  of  will  by  which 
the  Servant  of  God  was  appointed  to  his  mission,  while  St. 
Matthew  emphasizes  the  love  with  which,  because  of  His 
redemptive  work,  the  Father  regards  His  Son,  and  so  he  prefers 
‘  my  beloved  ’  to  ‘  mine  elect  ’  as  a  rendering  of  ’1’na  (Mt  1218). 
In  other  passages  also  where  the  word  J'En  is  used,  as  in  Is5310, 
the  LXX  makes  prominent  the  idea  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father’s  will. 

Again  nyi  is  used  in  Pr  167  of  the  favour  with  which  God 
regards  the  ways  of  the  righteous,  where  the  LXX  renders  the 
passage,  ‘  The  ways  of  righteous  men  are  acceptable  (S ixtx.1)  with 
the  Lord  ’ ;  and  the  AV,  ‘  When  a  man’s  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.’ 

In  the  NT,  where  tvhexici,  ibiaxix,  are  used,  it  is  not  always  ap¬ 
parent  how  far  the  thought  of  complacenC3'  and  how  far  that  of 
will  or  choice  is  predominant.  ElSoxix.  evidently  occurs  in  the 
latter  sense  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  election,  the  deter¬ 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  So  Eph  l5-  9,  Ph 
2t3  etc.  According  to  Cremer,  tuSoxiv  ‘  (1)  relates  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  when  it  is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  Lk  1232  .  .  . ; 
(2)  Where  the  matter  under  consideration  is  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  an  object,  the  latter  is  expressed  in  profane  Greek 
by  the  dative,  rarely  by  the  addition  of  It!  t in.  ...  In  the 
NT  the  accusative  occurs  only  in  He  106- 8  (from  Ps  407),’  and 
here  tvioxr,<r«.s  is  obviously  parallel  to  ri8tkx<rxt.  ‘  Elsewhere 
iv  .  .  .’  So  in  Mt  317  ||  Mk  J.H  |]  Lk  322,  and  again  Mt  17».  ‘  This 
mode  of  indicating  the  object  is  justified  by  the  circumstance 
that  tvioxi7v  may  be  classed  among  the  verbs  which  denote 
an  emotion,  a  mood,  a  sentiment  cherished  towards  any 
one  =  to  take  pleasure  in  something,  to  have  an  inclination 
towards  it.’ 

‘Complacency,’  as  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
means  a  state  of  being  pleased  or  gratified,  and  is 
synonymous  with  ‘pleasure,’  ‘gratification,’  ‘satis¬ 
faction.’  The  appropriateness  of  such  a  word  in 
the  department  of  Biblical  theology  is  suggested 
by  what  we  know  to  be  its  recognized  use  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics.  Complacency,  as  a  mental  state, 
arises  when  there  is  perceived  in  the  object  con¬ 
templated  some  quality  or  qualities  which  call 
forth  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The 
object  may  be  something  without,  upon  which  the 
mind  can  rest  with  pleasure,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
mind  itself,  when,  in  seasons  of  reflexion,  thought 
turned  inwards  upon  itself  is  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  harmony,  finding  in  itself  no  jarring  cle¬ 
ment.  The  mind  or  soul  is  self-complacent  when 
it  is  at  peace  with  itself,  satisfied  that  all  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  no  disturbing  or  self-accusing  thoughts 
arising.  Again,  the  mind  is  said  to  regard  with 
complacency  any  outward  object,  animate  or  in¬ 
animate,  which  suggests  thoughts  of  order  and 
beauty,  as  when  it  is  affected  with  pleasure  or 
contentment  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  of  a  fair  landscape,  or  of  the  harmony 
of  earth  and  sky.  The  word  applies  also  to  rela¬ 
tions  between  intelligent  beings,  as  between 
friends,  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  is  satisfied 
•with  the  character,  or  state  of  health,  or  conduct,  or 
prosperity  of  the  object  of  his  affection  or  interest. 
Complacency  arises  in  the  mind  when  one’s  efforts 
in  any  direction  are  successful,  and  the  object 
aimed  at  is  attained.  The  artist,  or  the  composer 
in  prose,  poetry,  or  music,  regards  his  work  with 
complacency  when  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  ade¬ 
quate  expression  to  his  ideas,  the  workman  when 
he  is  successful  in  his  workmanship,  the  merchant 
or  tradesman  when  his  enterprise  accomplishes  the 
end  at  which  he  aims,  the  philanthropist  when  his 
efforts  for  the  material  or  moral  or  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  the  objects  of  his  interest  are  rewarded, 
and  he  sees  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows. 

In  ethics,  complacency  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  love,  and  as  such  is  distinguished  from 
benevolence.  The  distinction  is  well  put  by 
Edwards  in  his  ‘  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Nature  of  True  Virtue’  (Works,  ed.  London,  1834, 
vol.  i.  pp.  123-125) : 

‘  Love  Is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence 
and  love  of  complacence.  Love  of  benevolence  is  that  affection 
or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any  being  which  causes  it  to 
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incline  to  its  wellbeing,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  and  take  pleasure 
in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  opinion  that,  beauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the 
ground  of  this  propensity,  but  that  there  may  be  a  disposition 
to  the  welfare  of  those  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiful, 
unless  mere  existence  be  accounted  a  beauty.  And  benevolence 
or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  generally  supposed,  not  only 
to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to  their 
existence  ;  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  of 
their  beauty,  rather  than  the  foundation  of  God’s  benevolence  ; 
as  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  God’s  goodness  which  moved  Him  to 
give  them  both  being  and  beauty.  So  that,  if  all  virtue  primarily 
consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  being  which  is  exercised  in 
benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God’s  virtue  is 
so  extended  as  to  include  a  propensity  not  only  to  being  actu¬ 
ally  existing,  and  actually  "beautiful,  but  to  possible  being,  so  as 
to  incline  Him  to  give  a  being  beauty  and  happiness. 

‘  What  is  commonly  called  love  of  complacence,  presupposes 
beauty.  For  it  is  no  other  than  delight  in  beauty,  or  com¬ 
placence  in  the  person  or  being  beloved  for  his  beauty.  .  .  . 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence  sees 
another  being  possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this 
attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and  draws  forth  greater  love  to  him 
than  merely  his  having  existence  ;  because  so  far  as  the  being 
beloved  has  love  to  the  being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  being  is, 
as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends, 
being  in  general,  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to 
being  in  general  must  of  necessity  have  complacence  in  him, 
and  the  greater  degree  of  benevolence  to  him,  as  it  were  out  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his  own 
heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as 
its  own.  It  is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  being  in 
general  that  he  looks  on  a  benevolent  propensity  to  being  in 
general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the  being  in  whom 
it  is ;  an  excellency  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com¬ 
placence,  and  the  greater  goodwill.  .  .  .  This  spiritual  beauty, 
which  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  virtuous  benevolence,  is  the 
ground,  not  only  of  benevolence  but  complacence ,  and  is  the 
primary  ground  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is 
truly  virtuous.  Love  to  us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received, 
may  be  a  secondary  ground,  but  this  is  the  primary  objective 
foundation  of  it.  .  .  .  He  that  has  true  virtue,  consisting  in 
benevolence  to  being  in  general  and  in  benevolence  to  virtuous 
being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love  to  God,  both  of 
benevolence  and  complacence.’ 

According  to  this  exposition,  complacency  as  a 
moral  quality  is  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of 
benevolence  reacting  upon  itself,  love  making  the 
object  beloved  become  worthy  of  affection.  What 
one  loved  at  first  out  of  mere  benevolence  becomes 
an  object  morally  beautiful,  worthy  of  love,  and 
thus  an  object  of  complacency.  Scripture  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  love  as  benevolence  and  as  com¬ 
placency  naturally  suggest  themselves,  and  enable 
us  to  understand  how  the  latter  is  often  the  fruit 
of  the  former.  The  work  of  Creation  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  the  Almighty 
forming  the  world  out  of  nothing,  bringing  light 
out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  chaos,  life  out  of 
death.  When,  at  the  completion  of  His  work,  God 
beheld  the  product  of  His  benevolence,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  all  very  good,  He  showed  complacency. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  work  of  Redemption, 
God’s  love  to  the  ruined  world  (Jn  316)  was  the 
love  of  benevolence.  His  love  to  sinners  as  re¬ 
deemed,  made  a  new  creation  by  that  love,  is  the 
love  of  complacency  (Mt  317). 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  expression 
‘  complacency  ’  may  he  fitly  applied  to  describe 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  love  of  God,  or  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  that  feeling  of  grate¬ 
ful  affection  and  devotion  which  the  Divine  love 
kindles  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers,  to  which 
the  Evangelists  direct  our  attention.  If  com¬ 
placency  means  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
beauty,  or  pleasure  in  the  results  of  benevolence, 
(1)  the  expression  may  with  all  propriety  be  in 
these  respects  used  to  describe  the  love  of  God  the 
Father  to  God  the  Son,  or  again  the  love  with 
which  the  Father  contemplates  the  fruits  of  the 
Divine  work  of  redemption  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  the  redeemed.  (2)  It  may  be  applied  also  to 
the  witness  of  Jesus  to  His  own  character,  life,  and 
work,  and  to  His  gracious  acceptance  of  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  His  disciples.  (3)  Lastly,  it  is 
appropriate  as  a  description  of  the  joy  and  peace 
with  which  believers  realize  the  love  of  Goa  and 
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the  grace  of  Christ,  and  of  their  satisfaction  with 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer’s  work. 

1.  The  love  of  God  the  Father  to  God  the.  Son, 
especially  with  regard  to  His  life  and  ministry. — 
The  ineffable  love,  with  which  from  all  eternity 
the  Father  has  regarded  the  Son,  is  referred  to  in 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  glory  which 
Christ  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(Jn  176-24),  or  which  describe  Christ  as  ‘the  only- 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ’ 
( 1 ls).  But  the  Divine  complacency,  in  the  aspect 
of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of 
Christ’s  character  and  work,  is  that  upon  which 
special  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  Gospels,  in  which 
our  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the  Father’s 
interest  in  the  ministry  of  His  Son,  and  to  His 
sympathy  and  satisfaction  with  Christ’s  perfect 
submission  to  His  will,  in  connexion  with  His 
voluntary  humiliation  and  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  man.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  special  note,  it  is 
in  this  connexion  that  we  lind  the  expression  ‘  be 
well  pleased,’  ‘take  pleasure  in  ’  {HSokclv  tv),  where 
text  and  context  plainly  indicate  that  the  thought 
of  complacency  is  intended,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  sense  in  which  the  words  evSoKeiv,  evSosla 
occur  in  the  NT,  that  of  the  Divine  election,  the 
will  or  purpose  of  God,  ‘  His  mere  good  pleasure.3 
The  Gospels  mention  two  occasions  on  which  the 
words,  ‘  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,’  were  uttered  by  the  voice  of  God 
Himself. 

At  the  Baptism,  God  spoke  thus  (Mt  317||  Mk  ln 
||  Lk  322).  By  these  words  He  testified  the  peculiar 
pleasure  with  which  He  regarded  His  Son  at  the 
moment  of  His  consecration  to  His  mission ;  His 
satisfaction  with  the  spirit  of  submission  to  the 
Father’s  will  which  had  characterized  Jesus 
throughout  the  years  of  obscurity  during  which  He 
prepared  Himself  for  His  ministry,  and  the  lowli¬ 
ness  with  which  He  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 
J ohn— because  thus  it  became  Him  ‘  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness 3 ;  and  His  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
voluntary  offering  which  the  Son  now  made  to  the 
Father.  It  was  the  moment  of  consecration  to  that 
ministry  of  humiliation  to  fulfil  which  Christ  had 
come  into  the  world.  Therefore,  in  token  of  His  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  act  of  submission,  which  spoke 
thus,  ‘  Lo,  I  come  to  dp  thy  will,  O  God,3  the  Father 
spoke  thus  from  heaven  in  the  audience  of  men  and 
angels,  ‘This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.3  We  may  not,  indeed,  here  or  in  the 
other  case  in  which  this  voice  from  heaven  was 
heard,  leave  out  of  sight  the  additional  thought 
suggested  by  the  tense  of  the  last  word,  evSis-paa, 
the  Greek  aorist — the  thought,  that  is,  of  the 
complacency  with  which  from  all  eternity  the 
Father  had  regarded  the  Son.  But  this  is  the 
central  thought  of  the  passage,  the  peculiar  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  the  Father  contemplated  the  Son’s 
voluntary  humiliation,  His  submission  to  the  Law, 
and  His  resolve  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  by  a  life 
of  lowliest  service. 

Again,  with  equal  appropriateness  these  words 
were  used  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  (Mt  175,  cf.  Mk  97,  Lk  929),  when  Jesus  entered 
upon  the  final  stage  of  His  ministry.  Then,  in 
full  view  of  the  cross,  at  the  close  of  our  Lord’s 
conference  with  Moses  and  Elijah  concerning  ‘  his 
decease  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem,3  that  Divine  voice  spoke  in  the  audience 
of  J esus  and  the  three  disciples.  Thus  a  second 
time  God  set  the  seal  of  His  Divine  approval  to 
His  Son’s  submission,  and  testified  to  the  com¬ 
placency  with  which  He  regarded  His  resolve  by 
His  death  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connexion  may  be  noted  also  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  glory  of  God  in 


the  triumph  of  redeeming  love.  Such  are :  J n 
1 017  ‘Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because 
I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again’; 
1331.32  <Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God 
is  glorified  in  him,  and  God  shall  glorify  him  in 
himself,  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him3;  to 
which  may  be  added  St.  Matthew’s  tr.  of  Is  421  in 
Mt  1218  ‘  My  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well 
pleased.3 

The  thought  of  God’s  complacency  in  connexion 
with  His  contemplation  of  the  fruits  of  Christ’s 
redemptive  work  in  the  regeneration  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  world  is  suggested  by  the  closing 
words  of  the  Angels’  Song  (Lk  214  RV),  ‘on  earth 
peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased 3 
(ewl  717s  elprjvq  ev  avdpthiroLS  evSoKias),  where  again 
we  find  the  technical  word,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  for  this  aspect  of  the  Divine  love. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  tiioxia.;,  bonce  voluntatis ,  ought  to  be  rendered.  That  is 
to  say,  here  we  have  the  assurance  of  another  voice  from  heaven, 
a  message  expressly  sent  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  nativity,  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
of  the  complacent  regard  with  which  the  Father,  contemplating 
the  objects  of  His  grace,  looked  upon  them  as  identified  with 
His  well-beloved  Son.  ‘The  eye  of  God  could  again  with  com¬ 
placency  rest  upon  mankind,’  regarding  them  as  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  His  Incarnate  Son,  and  in  view  of  that  state  of 
spiritual  excellence  to  which  His  work  was  destined  to  raise 
them.  The  expression  is  thus  used  in  an  ideal  or  prophetic 
sense,  not  of  mankind  as  they  actually  were,  but  of  the  objects 
of  the  Divine  love  as,  through  their  Representative,  they  should 
yet  become. 

The  same  thought,  that  of  the  pleasure  which 
God  the  Father  takes  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
His  children,  is  suggested  by  passages  which  speak 
of  God’s  joy  over  the  return  of  penitent  sinners. 
Such  are  :  Jn  1017,  Lk  157-  10- 22 ■  24- 32  (in  the  parables 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  in  which  vv.22- 32  are  especially  notable,  where 
Jesus  mentions  the  joy  of  the  father  over  the  son’s 
return,  and  the  reason  which  the  father  gives  for 
that  joy :  ‘  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry,  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again  ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found  ’) ; 
our  Lord’s  assurance  in  another  place  that  the 
prayer  of  the  Publican  was  accepted  of  God  (Lk 
IS14) ;  and  again  His  testimony  that  prayer  and 
almsgiving,  if  prompted  by  the  right  spirit,  are 
rewarded  by  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  (Mt 
64, 6). 

2.  (a)  Christ  is  represented  as  regarding  with 
complacency  His  oivn  character  and  work,  and  His 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Father. — This  appears  in 
many  passages,  especially  in  the  discourses  re¬ 
corded  by  St.  John.  In  conversation  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus  declares  that  He  only 
can  bestow  the  gift  of  living  water  which  the  soul 
of  man  requires  ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  same 
incident,  tells  His  disciples  that  it  is  His  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  Father’s  will  and  to  finish  His 
work  (Jn  410-34).  Again  He  says  to  the  Jews 
that  He  is  in  full  accord  with  His  Father  in  respect 
of  will  and  of  work  (517- 19),  that  ‘  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  himself 
doeth.  .  .  .  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father’  (vv.20'23).  In  His 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  fch.  6)  we  find  expres¬ 
sions  indicative  of  His  conviction  that  His  work  is 
in  all  respects  well  pleasing  to  the  Father  (v.37ff-). 
He  challenges  His  adversaries  to  convict  Him  of 
sin  (846).  He  enjoys  perfect  communion  with  the 
Father  (728‘ 29).  He  claims  that  the  Father  glorifies 
Him,  and  bears  witness  of  Him  (8s4,  cf.  vv.16'18). 
He  declares  that  He  only  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  all  that  came  before  Him  were  thieves  and 
robbers  (IG3-5-8,  cf.  vv.11, 14).  He  speaks  of  the 
excellence  and  thoroughness  of  His  work,  and  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Father  regards  it 
(lontr.).  He  Speaks  of  the  success  of  His  mission, 
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and  testifies  the  complacency  with  which  He  sur¬ 
veys  His  ministry.  On  the  night  of  the  betrayal 
He  declares  that  hostility  to  Himself  means  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Father  ( 1421- 24  1523).  A  distinct  note 
of  triumph  marks  His  closing  utterances.  So  in 
1223ff-,  cf.  1331ff-;  and  again,  when  He  bids  His 
disciples  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  He  has  over¬ 
come  the  world  (1633).  Addressing  the  Father 
Himself  in  His  intercessory  prayer,  He  says  :  ‘  I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do’  (174) ;  and 
again,  speaking  of  the  dis.ciples  :  1  Those  that  thou 
gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost, 
but  the  son  of  perdition  ’  ( v.12).  Lastly,  one  of  His 
last  words  from  the  cross  is  the  exclamation  of 
triumph,  ‘  It  is  finished  ’  (1930).  The  force  of  such 
passages  cannot  he  mistaken.  They  show  the 
Christ  seeing  ‘of  the  travail  of  his  soul,’  and  ex¬ 
pressing  Himself  as  ‘satisfied,’  His  complacency, 
as  He  surveys  the  work  of  redemption,  appearing 
as  a  true  parallel  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
God  upon  the  work  of  creation,  when  ‘  God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good’  (Gn  l31). 

With  the  instances  cited  above  may  he  compared 
in  this  connexion  such  a  passage  as  that  where 
Jesus,  confirming  the  joy  of  the  seventy  disciples 
in  the  success  of  their  mission,  says :  ‘  I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  .  .  .  Notwith¬ 
standing  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you ;  but  rather  rejoice  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven  ’  (Lk  1018* 20). 

(b)  Jesus  further  expressed  complacency  with 
respect  to  the  ivisdom  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and 
as  He  contemplated  the  fruits  of  His  work  in  the 
hearts  of  believers.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
we  note  that  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
record — Christ’s  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father 
who  ‘  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  them  unto  babes’  (Mt  ll25ff-  j|  Lk 
1021ff-).  With  regard  to  the  second,  instances 
abound  in  the  Gospels.  Thus  Jesus  testified  the 
pleasure  with  which  He  regarded  the  faith  of 
Peter,  as  when  at  the  first  He  welcomed  him,  and 
showed  him  what  he  should  yet  become  (Jn  l42, 
cf.  Lk  510) ;  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  His 
ministry,  He  accepted  Peter’s  confession  (Mt  1617- 
ls).  He  showed  gracious  appreciation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  devoutness  of  Nathanael  (Jn  l47'49). 
Again  He  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  loyalty 
of  His  followers,  whom  He  promised  to  reward  at 
the  time  of  the  final  consummation  (Mt  1927'29 1|  Mk 
l0s8-3°  ||  Lk  1828-3o .  cf.  Lk  2228-30,  Jn  131"10).  As  He 
showed  pleasure  in  the  faith  of  His  immediate 
disciples,  so  also  He  welcomed  that  of  others,  as 
when  He  spoke  with  signal  approbation  of  the 
devotion  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (Lk  1042),  who  had 
‘chosen  the  good  part,’  and  of  whose  offering  of 
gratitude  at  the  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  He  said  that  she  had  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  Him  which  could  not  be  forgotten  (Mt  2612 
||  Mk  145"9  ||  Jn  123'8).  He  said  of  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Roman  centurion  at  Capernaum  :  1 1  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel  ’  (Mt  810 
II  Lk  79).  Similarly,  He  expressed  delight  in  that 
of  the  Woman  of  Canaan  (Mt  1528).  He  testified 
concerning  the  sinful  woman  in  the  Pharisee’s 
house,  that  ‘she  loved  much,’  wherefore  her  sins, 
which  were  many,  were  all  forgiven  (Lk  744ff'). 

Again,  an  illustration  of  complacency  is  found 
in  the  blessing  pronounced  by  our  Lord  upon  little 
children  (Mt  1913 1|  Mk  1013  |j  Lk  1818 1|  cf.  Mt  182tr- 1| 
Lk  947-  48) ;  while  the  value  which  He  attached  to 
their  faith  and  devotion  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
incident  of  the  children  in  the  Temple,  when  Jesus 
silenced  the  cavils  of  the  Pharisees  and  priests,  and 
demanded,  ‘  Have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ?  ’ 
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(Mt  2116).  Again,  Jesus  commended  the  liberality 
of  the  widow’s  offering  (Mk  1243-  44 1|  Lk  213- 4).  He 
noted  with  pleasure  the  gratitude  of  the  Samari¬ 
tan  whom  He  had  cured  of  leprosy  (Lk  1718-  ls), 
and  regarded  with  complacency  even  the  work  of 
the  exorcist  who  cast  out  devils  in  His  name  yet 
did  not  join  the  company  of  Jesus  (Mk  939 1|  Lk  950). 
Christ’s  delight  in  receiving  sinners  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  their  faith  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
Gospels.  The  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost 
Coin,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15s- 6  |l  Mt  1813- 14, 
Lk  159  etc.)  are  full  of  this  lesson.  Lastly,  that 
at  the  Judgment  of  the  Great  Day,  Jesus  will,  as 
Judge,  not  only  justify,  but  reward  with  liberal 
commendation  and  distinguished  honour  all  faith¬ 
ful  disciples,  according  to  the  service  rendered  by 
them  to  their  Master  or  to  their  Master’s  servants, 
is  the  central  lesson  of  the  parables  of  the  Pounds 
and  Talents  (Lk  1917"19,  Mt  2521-23)  and  of  the  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt  2534"40). 

3.  Of  complacency  on  the  part  of  man,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  virtue,  i .e.  pleasure  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  we  find  one 
notable  illustration  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  Baptist’s 
testimony  to  Jesus  in  Jn  329ff-,  where  John  ex¬ 
presses  liis  pleasure  in  the  success  of  Christ’s 
ministry,  and  compares  Jesus  to  the  bridegroom 
and  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
‘  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom’s 
voice.’  Such  complacency  as  that,  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  Saviour  and  His  scheme  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  grateful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God 
for  man’s  salvation,  is  alone  legitimate  on  the  part 
of  fallen  man.  As  to  complacency  in  view  of  man’s 
own  knowledj/e  and  attainments,  Jesus  teaches 
that  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  No  man,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  this  present  life,  has  a  right  to 
be  satisfied  with  himself.  Self-complacency  is  a 
sure  sign  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  blindness. 
The  penitent  publican,  not  the  complacent  Phari¬ 
see,  is  justified  of  God  (Lk  1811'14).  The  followers 
of  Jesus  must,  when  they  have  done  all;  confess 
that  they  are  unprofitable  servants  (Lk  1710f-) ;  and 
Jesus,  while  generously  acknowledging  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  His  disciples  and  assuring  them  that 
they  shall  in  nowise  lose  their  reward,  expressly 
warns  them  that  the  last  may  be  first  and  the  first 
last  (Mt  1930 1|  Mk  1031,  cf.  Mt  20lb). 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  iHSoziu,  tiSexix, 
etc.  ;  the  Comm,  of  Alford,  Meyer,  Lange,  etc.;  Bengel’s 
Gnomon4,  Herzog,  PRE,  artt.  ‘Gott,’  v.  262ff.,  ‘  Liebe,’  viii. 
388ft.,  ‘  Versohnung,’  xvii.  92,  124,  etc.;  Jonathan  Edwards,  ed. 
London,  1834,  vol.  i.  pp.  123-125,  cf.  ib.  cclxxii.  f.,  pp.  237,  240; 
Sartorius,  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Love ,  p.  215 ;  Martensen, 
Christ.  Dogmatics ,  p.  303 ;  Sehleiermacher,  ‘  Der  christliche 
Glaube,’  ii.  199  ( Theol .  Werke,  Bd.  4). 

Hugh  H.  Currie. 

CONCEPTION.— See  Virgin  Birth. 

CONDEMNATION.  —  The  disappearance  of  the 
term  ‘  damnation  ’  in  the  RV  of  the  Gospels  is 
suggestive  of  more  sober  and  reasonable  thoughts 
about  the  Divine  judgment  against  sin.  Condem¬ 
nation  at  the  last  may  indeed  fall  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  upon  the  rejected  (Mt  2119).  The  fig-tree  in 
the  parable  has  a  time  of  probation  and  then  may 
be  suddenly  cut  down  (Lk  136'9).  At  the  Day  of 
Judgment  the  universal  benevolence  of  God  ex¬ 
perienced  here  (Mt  545,  Lk  635)  will  give  place  to 
His  righteous  wrath  against  the  persistently  re¬ 
bellious.  Condemnation  is  the  irrevocable  sen¬ 
tence  then  passed  upon  the  abusers  of  this  life  (Mt 
2541~46).  Especially  will  this  sentence  of  rejection 
and  punishment  descend  then  upon  the  hypocrite 
(Mk  1240).  The  state  of  the  condemned  will  be  a 
veritable  Gehenna  (Mt  2333).  Weeping  and  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth  picture  the  dreadful  condition  of  con¬ 
demned  souls  (Mt  2213  2451  2530).  Not  only,  we 
must  suppose,  punishment  by  pain  for  rebellion, 
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but  regret  at  past  indifference,  remorse  at  past 
folly,  shame  at  past  malice,  will  be  the  terrible 
feelings  lacerating  souls  that  have  found  not  for¬ 
giveness  but  condemnation.  The  condemned  will 
regret  their  indifference  to  Christ’s  demands,  which 
they  have  ignored  (Jn  336).  They  will  be  tortured 
by  the  keen  perception  of  their  extreme  folly  in 
rejecting  the  knowledge  they  might  have  used  (Lk 
ll31,32).  They  will  feel  the  shame  of  having  their 
secret  thoughts  of  evil  exposed  to  a  light  broader 
than  that  of  day  (Mt  2328).  This  will  be  the  con¬ 
demnation  to  perpetual  darkness  for  those  who 
have  loved  darkness  more  than  the  light  (Mt  812 
2213  2530). 

But  in  this  present  life  there  is  always  at  work 
a  certain  inevitable  and  automatic  Divine  con¬ 
demnation.  ‘  The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself  ’ 
(aiiro/jLdTT),  Mk  428),  and  yet  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
directing  will  of  God.  So,  even  in  this  life,  the 
Divine  condemnation  of  evil  is  being  worked  out, 
without  that  irrevocable  sentence  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  iinal  condemnation.  The  guest  may 
already  feel  the  lack  of  a  wedding-garment  (Mt 
22u),  and  so,  warned  by  the  present  workings  of 
condemnation,  escape  the  last  dread  sentence. 
Nothing  but  what  God  approves  can  endure  the 
stresses  and  storms  that  are  imminent  (Lk  646"49). 
Without  the  sap  of  God’s  favour  the  vine  must 
already  begin  to  wither  (Jn  lo6). 

But  this  present  immanent  condemnation  is 
rather  a  most  merciful  conviction  of  sin  and 
wrongfulness  (Jn  168"11).  In  this  present  age  con¬ 
demnation  is  not  final  for  any  ;  nay,  God’s  purpose 
is  the  eternal  security  of  men  in  true  peace  and 
true  happiness  (Jn  317  1247).  So  far  from  condem¬ 
nation  being  any  man’s  sure  fate,  there  is  no  need 
for  any  member  of  the  human  family  to  have  to 
undergo  such  judgment  as  might  result  in  condem¬ 
nation  (Jn  529).  The  strong  assertion  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  ending  to  the  second  Gospel,  ‘  He  that  dis- 
believeth  shall  be  condemned’  (Mk  1616),  is  surely 
the  expression  of  the  true  conviction  that  Christ  is 
the  only  Way  to  avoid  condemnation  (of.  Jn  336). 
Condemnation  is  God’s  prerogative,  and  not  the 
privilege  or  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  as 
such  :  ‘  Condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con¬ 
demned’  (Lk  637).  W.  B.  Frankland. 

CONFESSION  (of  Christ). — The  words  ‘confess’ 
and  ‘  confession  ’  are  employed  in  common  usage 
to  express  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  but 
an  acknowledgment  or  profession  of  faith.  The 
AY  affords  many  illustrations  of  this  use,  and  the 
examples  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  RV, 
which  in  several  passages  has  quite  consistently 
substituted  ‘confess’  and  ‘confession’  for  ‘pro¬ 
fess’  and  ‘profession’  of  the  AV  in  the  rendering 
of  6p.o\oyiw,  6/j.o\oyla  (2  Co  913,  1  Ti  fj12,  He  31  414 
1023).  A  corresponding  twofold  use  of  terms  meets 
us  in  the  original,  the  verbs  op.o\oyiu  and  ^ opo - 
\oyeu  being  used  to  denote  both  confession  of  sin 
and  confession  of  faith  (e.g.  for  opoXoyiio,  Mt  1032 
and  1  Jn  l9 ;  for  i^opoXoy^io,  Mt  36  and  Ja  516).  The 
noun  opoXoyla,  however,  in  NT  Greek  is  employed 
only  with  reference  to  the  confession  of  faith. 

In  the  OT  it  is  Jehovah  who  is  the  personal 
object  of  the  confessions  of  faith  which  we  find 
on  the  lips  of  psalmists  and  prophets  (e.g.  Ps  71 
4814,  Is  122  6l10  and  passim)-,  but  in  the  NT  it  is 
Jesus  Christ  whom  men  are  constantly  challenged 
to  confess,  and  it  is  around  His  person  that  the 
confession  of  faith  invariably  gathers.  This  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  since  personal  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  constitutes  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  confession  is  the  necessary  utterance 
of  faith  (Ro  1010,  cf.  Mt  1234b). 

i.  What  is  meant  by  the  confession  of 
Christ. — In  the  earlier  period  of  the  ministry  of 


Jesus  the  faith  of  His  followers  did  not  rise  above 
the  belief  that  He  was  the  long-expected  Messiah  ; 
and  it  was  this  conviction  which  was  expressed  in 
their  confessions.  Typical  at  this  stage  are  the 
words  of  Andrew,  ‘We  have  found  the  Messiah’ 
(Jn  l41).  It  is  true  that  even  in  this  earlier  period 
Jesus  is  sometimes  addressed  or  spoken  of  as  the 
‘Son  of  God  (Jn  l34-  50 ,  Mt  829||  1433) ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  these  cases  we  are  to  understand 
the  expression  otherwise  than  as  a  recognized 
Messianic  term  (cf.  Ps  27),  so  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  recognition  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  yet  even  this  was  a  great  thing — 
to  see  in  the  man  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of 
prophecy  and  hope.  It  marked  the  dividing  line 
between  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  and  those 
who  believed  Him  not.  St.  John  tells  us  that  the 
Jews  had  agreed  that  if  any  man  should  confess 
Jesus  to  be  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue  (Jn  922) ;  that  they  actually  cast  out,  for 
making  such  a  confession,  the  blind  man  whom 
Jesus  had  cured  (934) ;  and  that  through  fear  of 
excommunication  many  of  the  chief  rulers  who 
believed  in  His  Messiahship  refrained  from  the 
confession  of  their  faith  (1242).  It  was  no  small 
thing  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  crude 
and  unspiritual  in  most  cases  as  the  notions  of  His 
Messiahship  might  still  be. 

But  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  though  crude 
ideas  were  far  from  vanishing  altogether  (cf.  Mt 
2020f-,  Mk  10'-8,  Lk  2224),  there  had  gradually  grown 
up  a  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  their  Master’s 
person  and  dignity  ;  and  St.  Peter’s  grand  utter¬ 
ance  at  Caisarea  Philippi,  ‘Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God’  (Mt  1616||;  cf.  Jn  6s9), 
shows  a  great  extension  of  spiritual  content  in  the 
confession  of  Christ,  as  our  Lord’s  language  on  the 
occasion  plainly  implies.  The  Apostle’s  language 
seems  to  enfold,  in  germ  at  least,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  divinity  ;  and  it  formed  the  high-water 
mark  of  Apostolic  faith  and  profession  in  the  pre- 
Resurrection  days. 

After  the  Resurrection  had  taken  place,  faith  in 
that  transcendent  fact,  and  readiness  to  bear 
witness  to  it,  were  henceforth  implied  in  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Christ  (Jn  2028-29,  Ro  109).  But  while 
any  profession  of  faith  would  have  as  its  implicate 
the  acceptance  of  the  great  facts  of  the  historical 
tradition,  all  that  was  actually  demanded  of  con¬ 
verts  at  first  may  have  been  the  confession,  ‘Jesus 
is  Lord’  (1  Co  123 ;  cf.  Ph  211,  2  Ti  l8) :  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  which  an  echo  perhaps  meets  us  in  their 
being  baptized  ‘  into  (or  in)  the  name  of  the  Lord  ’ 
(els  t6  6po/j.a  rod  Kvpiov  'lrjcrou,  Ac  81I!  195  ;  ev  Tip  ovipaTi. 
toD  Kvpiov,  1048).  At  a  later  time  the  growth  of 
heretical  opinions  rendered  it  necessary  to  formu¬ 
late  the  beliefs  of  the  Church  more  exactly,  and  to 
demand  a  fuller  and  more  precise  confession  on 
the  part  of  those  who  professed  to  be  Christ’s 
disciples.  In  the  Johanmne  Epistles  a  confession 
on  the  one  hand  that  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh’  (1  Jn  42- 3,  2  J11  7),  and  on  the  other  that 
‘  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ’  (1  Jn  415),  is  represented 
as  essential  to  the  evidence  of  a  true  and  saving 
Christian  faith.  With  this  developed  Johannine 
type  of  confession  may  be  compared  the  later  gloss 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  narrative  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Ac  837,  see 
RVm),  which  is  not  improbably  the  reproduction 
of  a  formula  of  question  and  answer  which  had 
come  to  be  employed  as  a  baptismal  confession  in 
the  early  Church. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  it  was  out  ot  the  confession  of 
personal  faith  which  was  demanded  of  the  candidate  for  baptism 
that  the  formulated  ‘  Confessions’  of  the  Church  appear  to  have 
sprung.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  so-called  Apostles’ 
Creed  was  originally  a  baptismal  confession.  And  Hort,  Har- 
naek,  and  others  have  shown  that  what  is  known  as  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  in  reality  not  the  original  creed  of  the  bishops  of 
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Nicsea,  but  a  creed  which  gradually  grew  up  in  the  East  out  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Church  with  varying  shapes  of  heresy, 
and  the  nucleus  of  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
baptismal  formula  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  (Hort,  Two  Disser¬ 
tations,  ii. ;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  iii.  209 ;  Herzog  - 
Hauck,  Realencykl.,  art.  ‘ Konstantinopolitanisches  Symbol’). 

ii.  The  importance  attached  to  the  con- 
fession  OF  Christ. — We  see  this  (1)  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  Himself.  He  showed  the  value  He 
set  upon  it  not  only  by  the  deep  solemnity  of  His 
affirmations  upon  the  subject,  but  by  expressing 
the  truth  in  a  double  form,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  declaring  that  the  highest  conceiv¬ 
able  honour  awaits  every  one  who  confesses  Him 
before  men,  and  the  doom  of  unspeakable  shame 
all  those  who  are  guilty  of  denying  Him  (Mt 
1032-33,  Lk  128-9;  cf.  Mk  838).  We  see  it  in  the 
pathos  of  the  warning  He  gave  St.  Peter  of 
the  approaching  denial  (Mt  26s4;  cf.  Mk  1430,  Lk 
22s4,  Jn  1338),  in  the  look  He  cast  upon  him 
when  the  crowing  of  the  cock  recalled  that  warn¬ 
ing  to  his  mind  (Lk  2261),  in  the  Apostle’s  bitter 
tears  as  he  remembered  and  thought  upon  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Mt  2675,  Mk  1472,  Lk  2261-62), 
and  in  the  thrice-repeated  ‘Lovest  thou  me?’ 
(Jn  2115*17)  recalling  the  threefold  transgression. 
But,  above  all,  we  see  it  in  the  words  addressed 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  to  this  same  Apostle,  who, 
though  afterwards  he  fell  so  far  in  an  hour  of 
weakness,  rose  nevertheless  on  this  occasion  to 
the  height  of  a  glorious  confession  (Mt  1617'19). 
The  evident  emotion  of  Jesus  at  St.  Peter’s  lan¬ 
guage,  the  thrill  of  glad  surprise  which  seems  to 
have  shot  through  Him  and  which  quivers  through 
the  benediction  into  which  He  burst,  the  great 
benediction  itself, — these  things  show  the  supreme 
worth  He  attached  to  this  confession  of  His  strong 
Apostle.  But  especially  we  see  the  significance  of 
St.  Peter’s  utterance  in  the  everlasting  promise 
which  Christ  then  gave  not  to  him  merely,  but  to 
all  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  His  name  and 
confess  Him  after  a  like  fashion  :  ‘  Upon  this 
Took  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it’  (v.18).  Whether 
the  ‘rock’  is  St.  Peter’s  confession  or  St.  Peter 
himself  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  for  if  the 
latter  is  meant,  it  is  undoubtedly  as  a  type  of 
believing  confession  that  the  Apostle  receives  the 
splendid  promise,  and  it  is  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  such  confession  as  his  that  Jesus  declares  that 
His  Church  shall  be  built. 

The  view  of  a  certain  class  of  critical  scholars  ( e.g .  Holt.z- 
mann,  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  xxi.  p.  202  ;  Harnack,  History 
of  Dogma,  i.  p.  79  n.  2  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  351  n.) 
that  Mt  1618f-  are  not  authentic  utterances  of  Jesus,  but  a 
subsequent  addition  intended  to  canonize  the  dogmatic  and 
constitutional  situation  of  a  later  age,  is  not  one  that  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  those  who  do  not  accept  the  views  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  First  Gospel  which  are  represented  by  these 
writers  and  by  Holtzmann  in  particular.  There  is  no  textual 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  authenticity  of  the  words,  while 
there  are  very  strong  psychological  grounds  for  accepting  such 
words  as  true.  See  the  admirable  remarks  of  Prof.  Bruce, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.,  in  loc. 

(2)  If  Jesus  laid  great  stress  upon  the  confession 
of  Himself,  the  importance  of  such  confession  is 
not  less  prominent  m  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
Even  if  baptism  ‘  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus’ 
did  not  imply  an  explicit  confession  of  Jesus  as 
Lord  (though  this  seems  by  no  means  improbable), 
at  all  events  the  Christian  baptism  which  meets 
us  constantly  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
(Acts,  passim)  clearly  involved,  in  the  relations  of 
Christianity  whether  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile 
world,  a  confessing  of  Christ  before  men.  St. 
Paul  makes  very  plain  his  conviction  that,  in  order 
to  salvation,  believing  with  the  heart  must  be 
accompanied  by  confession  with  the  mouth  (Ro 
10s- lu),  though  he  also  enlarges  our  conception  of 
the  forms  which  confession  may  take  when  he 
finds  a  confession  of  the  Christian  gospel  not  only 


in  words  spoken  but  in  liberal  gifts  cheerfully 
bestowed  for  the  service  of  the  Church  (2  Co  913). 
In  1  Timothy  he  commends  the  young  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Ephesus  because  he  had  ‘  confessed 
the  good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses’ 
(612),  and  finds  in  this  matter  the  perfect  example 
for  Christian  imitation  in  the  ‘  good  confession  ’ 
which  Christ  Jesus  Himself  witnessed  before  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  (v.13) ;  while  in  2  Timothy  we  have  an 
evident  re-echo  of  the  Lord’s  own  language  in  the 
warning,  ‘  If  we  shall  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny 
us’  (212). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Jesus  is  described 
as  ‘  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  confession  ’ 
(31),  and  that  confession  the  author  exhorts  his 
readers  to  hold  fast  (414  1023).  In  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  as  we  have  seen,  confession  begins  to 
assume  a  more  theological  form  than  heretofore, 
but  the  writer  is  not  less  emphatic  than  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  insisting  upon  its  spiritual 
value.  In  one  place  it  is  said  to  be  the  proof  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Jn  42),  and  in 
another  it  becomes  not  the  proof  merely,  but  the 
very  condition  of  the  abiding  of  man  in  God  and 
God  in  man  (v.16). 

iii.  The  reason  for  the  importance  attached 
to  CONFESSION. — When  we  ask  why  such  supreme 
value  is  set  upon  confession  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  and  all  through  the  NT,  there  are  various 
considerations  which  suggest  themselves.  (1)  Con¬ 
fession  is  nothing  else  than  the  obverse  side  of  faith. 
The  two  necessarily  go  together,  for  they  are 
really  one  and  the  same  spiritual  magnitude  in 
its  inward  and  outward  aspects.  The  word  of 
faith,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  at  once  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  heart  (Ro  108),  and  whatever  value 
belongs  to  faith  as  a  vital  and  saving  power  neces¬ 
sarily  belongs  to  confession  also.  (2)  It  is  the 
evidence  of  faith.  Like  all  living  things,  faith 
must  give  evidence  of  itself,  and  confession  is  one 
of  its  most  certain  and  convincing  signs.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Paul,  it  belongs  to  the  very  spirit  of 
faith  to  believe  and  therefore  to  speak  (2  Co  413) ; 
and  if  the  readiness  to  confess  Christ  begins  to 
fail,  we  may  take  it  as  a  sure  evidence  that  faith 
itself  is  failing.  How  significant  here  are  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  St.  Peter  just  before  He  warned 
him  of  the  sifting  trial  which  was  near  at  hand, 

‘  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  asked  to  have  you 
that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  made  sup¬ 
plication  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not’  (Lk 
2281, 32 ).  (3)  It  is  a  test  of  courage  and  devotion. 
A  hard  test  it  often  is ;  witness  St.  Peter’s  fall. 
But  it  is  by  hard  trials  that  the  soldier  of  Christ 
learns  to  endure  hardness,  and  gains  the  unflinch¬ 
ing  strength  which  enables  him  to  confess  the 
good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses 
(1  Ti  612),  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 
our  Lord  (2  Ti  Is).  (4)  It  has  a  wonderful  power  to 
quicken  faith.  It  both  begets  faith  and  quickens 
faith  in  others,  as  we  shall  see  presently  ;  but 
what  we  are  speaking  of  now  is  its  reactive  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  believer  himself.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  nothing  transforms 
pale  belief  into  strong  full-blooded  conviction  like 
the  confession  of  belief  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Something  is  due  to  the  shaping  power  of  speech 
upon  thought,  but  even  more  to  the  definite  com¬ 
mittal  of  oneself  before  one’s  fellows,  and  the 
kindling  influences  which  come  from  the  contact 
of  soul  with  soul.  And  it  is  not  till  men  have 
publicly  confessed  their  belief  in  Christ  that  faith 
rises  to  its  highest  power,  so  that  ‘  belief  unto 
righteousness  ’  becomes  ‘  confession  unto  salva¬ 
tion  ’  (Ro  1010).  It  is  to  the  psychological  ex¬ 
periences  that  were  naturally  attendant  on  the 
public  confession  of  Christ  that  we  must  attribute 
much  of  the  language  used  in  the  NT  with  regard 
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to  the  effect  of  baptism  upon  the  soul  (Ac  22lfi,  Ro 
63ff-,  Gal  327,  1  Co  1213,  1  P  321).  And  it  is  worth 
noting  how  the  author  of  Hebrews  connects  in  the 
same  sentence  holding  fast  ‘  the  confession  of  our 
hope’  and  drawing  near  to  God  in  ‘fulness’  or 
‘full  assurance’  of  faith  (He  1022-  23,  cf.  414- 16). 

(5)  But,  above  all,  the  value  attached  to  confes¬ 
sion  in  the  NT  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  great  Church-building  power.  The  grand  typi¬ 
cal  case  of  confession  of  Christ  is  that  of  St.  Peter 
at  Cresarea  Philippi  (Mt  1616- ls)  ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  on  which  Jesus  for  the  first  time  spoke  of 
His  Church,  and  declared  that  on  the  rock  of 
Christian  confession  that  Church  was  to  be  built 
(v.18).  So  it  proved  to  be  in  after  days.  It  was 
by  St.  Peter’s  powerful  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the 
risen  Lord  and  Christ  (Ac  232~36)  that  3000  souls  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  led  gladly  to  receive  the 
word,  and  in  baptism  to  confess  Christ  for  them¬ 
selves  (vv.37-41).  St.  Paul  knew  the  mighty  power 
that  inheres  in  confession,  and  both  in  his  preach¬ 
ing  and  writing  made  much  of  the  story  of  his  own 
conversion  (Ac  22em  2612ff-,  Gal  l15fr-),  thereby  con¬ 
fessing  Jesus  afresh  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord.  It 
was  above  all  else  by  the  personal  confessions  of 
humble  individuals — a  testimony  often  sealed  with 
blood  (Rev  213  I2U) — that  the  pagan  empire  of 
Rome  was  cast  down  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
built  upon  its  ruins.  And  it  is  still  by  personal 
confession,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  grows  and  multiplies,  and  His  Church 
prevails  against  the  gates  of  Hades.  It  is  by 
testifying  to  J esus  Christ  as  Lord  that  men  become 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  the  souls  of  other 
men.  The  secret  of  the  influence  exerted  by  such 
confession  lies  not  only  in  the  appealing  grace  of 
the  Lord  whom  we  confess,  but  in  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  power  of  a  believing  and  confessing 
heart  over  its  fellow.  ‘  Blessed  influence  of  one 
true  loving  human  soul  on  another  !  Not  calcul¬ 
able  by  algebra,  not  deducible  by  logic,  but 
mysterious,  effectual,  mighty  as  the  hidden  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and 
bursts  forth  into  tall  stem  and  broad  leaf,  and 
glowing  tasselled  flower’  (George  Eliot,  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  p.  287).  J.  C.  Lambert. 

CONFESSION  (of  sin). — In  the  OT  a  large  place 
is  given  to  the  confession  of  sin,  as  being  the 
necessary  expression  of  true  penitence  and  the 
condition  at  the  same  time  of  the  Divine  forgive¬ 
ness.  Witness  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
(Lv  53m),  the  utterances  of  the  penitential  and  other 
psalms  (e.g.  325  51 ,ff-),  and  prayers  like  those  of 
Ezra  (101),  Nehemiah  (l6-  7),  and  Daniel  (94ff- 20). 
It  may  surprise  us  at  first  to  find  that  in  the 
Gospels  the  confession  of  sin  is  expressly  named 
on  only  one  occasion,  and  that  in  connexion  with 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (efo/xoXo'yotl/rei'oi 
tcls  apaprias  avr Civ,  Mt  36,  Mk  l5).  But  apart  from 
the  use  of  the  actual  phrase,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Gospel  narratives  take  full  account  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  sin.  and  that,  as  in  the  OT,  confession  is 
recognized  both  as  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  repentance  and  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  favour,  whether 
human  or  Divine.  There  are  three  topics  which 
call  for  notice:  (1)  confession  of  sin  to  God;  (2) 
confession  of  sin  to  man  ;  (3)  Christ’s  personal 
attitude  to  the  confession  of  sin. 

1.  Confession  of  sin  to  God. — It  is  to  God  that 
all  confession  of  sin  is  primarily  due,  sin  being  in 
its  essential  nature  a  transgression  of  Divine  law 
(cf.  Ps  514).  And  in  the  teaching  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  the  duty  of  confession  to  God  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  Our  Lord  begins  His  ministry  with  a  call 
to  repentance  (Mt  417,  Mk  l15).  In  the  midst  of 
His  public  career  He  characterizes  the  generation 
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to  which  He  appealed  as  an  evil  generation  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unwillingness  to  repent  (Lk  ll29-  32). 
Among  His  last  words  on  earth  was  His  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  universal  gospel  was  to  be  a  gospel 
of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  (Lk  2447).  And 
as  confession  is  inseparable  from  true  penitence, 
being  the  form  which  the  latter  instinctively  and 
inevitably  takes  in  its  approaches  to  God,  we  may 
say  that  all  through  His  public  ministry,  by  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  need  of  repentance,  Jesus  taught 
the  necessity  of  the  confession  of  sin. 

But  besides  this  we  have  from  His  lips  a  good 
deal  of  direct  teaching  on  the  subject.  The  prayer 
which  He  gave  His  disciples  as  a  pattern  for  all 
prayer  includes  a  petition  for  forgiveness  (Mt  612, 
Lk  ll4)  ;  and  such  a  petition  is  equivalent,  of 
course,  to  a  confession  of  sin.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  the  prodigal’s  first  resolution 
‘  when  he  came  to  himself  ’  was  to  go  to  his  father 
and  acknowledge  his  sin  (Lk  1517-18) ;  and  his  first 
words  on  meeting  him  were  the  frank  and  humble 
confession,  ‘  Father,  I  have  sinned  ’  (v.21).  The 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  again, 
hinges  upon  this  very  matter  of  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  sin  and  unworthiness.  It  was  the  total 
absence  of  the  element  of  confession  from  the 
Pharisee’s  prayer,  and  the  presence  instead  of  a 
self-satisfied  and  self-exalting  spirit,  that  made  his 
prayer  of  no  effect  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  tvhile  it 
was  the  publican’s  downcast  eyes,  his  smitten 
breast,  his  cry,  ‘  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !  ’ 
that  sent  him  down  to  his  house  ‘  justified  rather 
than  the  other’  (Lk  18u,‘14  ;  cf.  the  words  of  Zac- 
chaeus,  another  publican,  Lk  19s). 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  one  or  two 
cases  of  confession  of  sin  to  Christ.  When  Peter 
cries,  ‘  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord’  (Lk  58),  and  when  the  sinful  woman  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee  silently  makes  confession  to 
Jesus  as  she  washes  His  feet  with  her  tears  (Lk 
737-  38),  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  these  confessions, 
in  Pliny’s  language  (Ep.  x.  96)  with  regard  to  the 
hymn-singing  of  the  early  Christians,  that  they 
were  offered  ‘  to  Christ  as  to  God.’  But  they  were 
certainly  made  to  one  who  was  felt  to  be  raised 
above  the  life  of  sinful  humanity,  and  to  be  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  purity  and  grace  of 
the  heavenly  Father.* 

2.  Confession  of  sin  to  man. — According  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  confession  of 
sin  should  be  made  not  only  to  God  but  to  man, 
and,  in  particular,  to  any  one  whom  we  have 
wronged.  In  Mt  523-  24  confession  to  a  justly 
offended  brother  is  directly  enjoined  ;  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  implied  that  the  very  gifts  laid  on 
God’s  altar  are  shorn  of  their  value  if  such  con¬ 
fession  has  not  first  been  made.  In  Lk  174  again, 
our  own  forgiveness  of  an  offender  is  made  to  de¬ 
pend  on  his  coining  and  confessing,  ‘  I  repent.’ 
But  apart  from  this  confession  to  the  person 
wronged,  a  wider  and  more  public  confession  of 
sin  meets  us  in  the  Gospels.  The  necessity  of 
such  confession  is  implied,  for  instance,  in  our 
Lord’s  denunciations  of  hypocrisy  —  in  His  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  life  of  false  pretence  (Mt  2314)  ; 
of  the  cup  and  platter  outwardly  clean,  while  in¬ 
wardly  full  of  extortion  and  excess  (v.25)  ;  of  the 
whited  sepulchres  fair  to  look  at,  though  festering 
with  rottenness  within  (v.27).  It  is  implied  simi¬ 
larly  in  His  frequent  commendation  of  simplicity 
and  single-mindedness,  and  honest  truth  in  the 
sight  both  of  God  and  man  (cf.  Mt  622- 23  73"5  8s 
913). 

*  It  is  a  point  worth  noticing,  in  the  comparative  study  of  the 
Gospels,  that  St.  Luke,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Evangelist  of 
salvation  for  the  sinful,  supplies  us  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Gospel  evidence  that  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  conditioned  by 
the  confession  of  sin. 
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It  seems  to  be  recognized  in  the  Gospels  that 
acknowledgment  of  sin  to  man  as  well  as  to  God 
has  a  cleansing  power  upon  the  soul.  There  may, 
of  course,  he  a  confession  that  is  spiritually  fruit¬ 
less,  to  which  men  are  urged  not  by  the  godly 
sorrow  of  true  repentance,  but  by  the  goads  of 
sheer  remorse  and  despair.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  confession  of  Judas  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  (Mt  274,  cf.  v.5).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
confession  of  the  penitent  thief  to  all  wdio  heard 
him  (Lk  2341)  was  the  beginning  of  that  swift  work 
of  grace  which  was  accomplished  in  his  heart 
through  the  influence  of  Jesus.  It  illustrates 
George  Eliot’s  words,  ‘  The  purifying  influence  of 
public  confession  springs  from  the  fact  that  by  it 
the  hope  in  lies  is  for  ever  swept  away,  and  the 
soul  recovers  the  noble  attitude  of  simplicity  ’ 
(Romola,  p.  87). 

3.  Christ’s  personal  attitude  to  the  confession  of 
sin. — That  our  Lord  never  made  confession  to 
man,  and  never  felt  the  need  of  doing  so,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  by  His  challenge,  ‘  Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin  ?  ’  (Jn  846).  But  did  He  make 
confession  of  sin  to  God  ?  The  fact  that  John’s 
baptism  was  ‘the  baptism  of  repentance’  (Mk 
l4 1|),  and  that  the  people  ‘  were  baptized  of  him 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins’  (Mt  36),  together 
with  the  further  fact  that  Jesus  Himself  came  to 
the  Jordan  to  be  baptized  (Mt  313,  Mk  l9,  Lk  321), 
might  be  so  interpreted.  But  against  such  an 
interpretation  must  be  set  the  attitude  of  John 
both  when  Jesus  first  came  to  him  (Mt  314)  and 
afterwards  (Jn  l29),  the  language  of  Jesus  to  the 
Baptist  (Mt  315),  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  (v.16), 
and  the  voice  from  heaven  (v.17).  The  baptism  of 
John,  we  must  remember,  had  more  than  one 
aspect :  it  was  not  only  the  baptism  of  repent¬ 
ance,  but  the  baptism  of  preparation  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  32)  and  of 
consecration  to  its  service  (Lk  310'14).  It  is  not 
as  an  act  of  confession,  but  as  one  of  self-consecra¬ 
tion  (including,  it  may  be,  an  element  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  self-humiliation,  cf.  Ph  2s),  that  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded.  He  had  no  sins  to  con¬ 
fess,  but  He  knew  that  John  was  the  prophet 
divinely  commissioned  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  (cf.  Mt  2132),  and  to  inaugurate  it 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  (Mt  2125  ||).  And  by  sub¬ 
mitting  Himself  to  John’s  baptism  He  was  openly 
dedicating  Himself  to  the  work  of  that  kingdom, 
and  taking  up  His  task  of  fulfilling;  all  righteous¬ 
ness  (Mt  315).  (See  Sanday  in  Hastings’  DB  ii. 
611  ;  Lambert,  Sacraments  in  NT,  p.  62  f.  ;  Expos. 
Times,  xi.  [1900]  354). 

But,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  we  nqver  find  Him  humbling  Himself  before 
God  on  account  of  sin,  and  asking  to  be  forgiven. 
And  the  complete  silence  of  the  Gospels  upon  this 
point  acquires  a  fuller  significance  when  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
He  ever  engaged  in  common  prayer  with  the 
Apostles.  When  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father,  He 
seems  always  to  have  prayed  alone  (Mt  1423  2636  ||, 
Lk  918  ll1 ;  cf.  Jn  17,  where  He  prays  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  disciples,  but  not  with  them).  The 
reason  probably  was  that  while  the  attitude  of  a 
sinful  suppliant  and  the  element  of  confession, 
whether  uttered  or  unexpressed,  are  indispensable 
to  the  acceptableness  of  ordinary  human  prayer, 
these  could  find  no  place  in  the  prayers  of  Jesus. 
(See  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  105  f.  ;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  pp.  22  ff., 
385  f.,  Expos.  Times,  xi.  [1900]  352  ff.). 

Literature.— Young’s  Analyt.  Concord,  s.v.;  Hastings’  DB, 
art.  ‘  Confession  ’ ;  Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  p.  69  ff.  ;  and 
for  special  points  the  works  quoted  in  the  article. 

J.  C.  LAMBEkT. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. — We  have  to  consider,  so  far 
as  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels  permit,  our 
Lord’s  consciousness  of  Himself  and  of  His  mission. 
The  subject  is  difficult.  It  is  beset  by  perplexing 
psychological  and  theological  problems.  It  also 
demands  very  careful  treatment,  for  it  opens  up 
discussions  which  may  soon  pass  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  reverence.  We  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following  division 

I.  The  data,  as  found  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  Certain  narratives  that  reveal  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 

ii.  The  implications  involved  in  His  teaching  generally,  and 

in  the  impression  He  produced  upon  His  disciples. 

II.  Psychological  problems. 

i.  Growth. 

ii.  The  Divine  consciousness  and  the  human. 

iii.  Knowledge  and  ignorance. 

III.  Theological  results. 

i.  Uniqueness  of  our  Lord’s  personality. 

ii.  His  Divinity. 

1.  The  Gospel  Data. — i.  Narratives  revealing 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus. — 1.  Among  the  narra¬ 
tives  which,  in  a  specially  clear  way,  reveal  our 
Lord’s  consciousness,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
refers  to  a  very  early  period  of  His  life.  St.  Luke 
tells  us  (241'52)  of  His  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  When,  after  long  searching,  He 
is  found  in  the  Temple,  and  His  mother  questions 
Him,  ‘  Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  ’  His 
reply  shows  plainly  that  extraordinary  realization 
of  God  which  is  the  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  His  consciousness :  ‘  How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father’s 
house  ?  ’  (or,  ‘  about  my  Father’s  business,’  ev  roh  rod 
Trarpos  plov).  Here  is  evident  the  work  of  the  child’s 
imagination,  in  which  the  dominant  idea  controls 
absolutely  everything  else,  and  the  most  unlikely 
events  appear  perfectly  natural :  ‘  How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  me  ?  ’  What  is  extraordinary  is  the 
nature  of  this  dominant  idea.  Already,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  our  Lord  knows  God  as  His  Father,  and 
that  in  a  manner  so  intimate  and  so  peculiar  that 
ordinary  human  relationships  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  relation  to  God.  The  doing 
of  God’s  will  is  already  the  supreme  motive.  It  is 
to  be  noted  also  how  the  ‘my  Father’  of  His  reply 
contrasts  with  the  ‘  thy  father  ’  of  Mary’s  question. 
It  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  regard  this  as  the 
inevitable  reaction  of  His  consciousness  than  as  a 
deliberate  correction  of  His  mother.  If  so,  it  is  all 
the  more  impressive.  It  shows  how  fundamental 
was  the  position  in  His  mind  of  the  filial  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  God.  How  unlike  this  was 
to  the  Jewish  mind  of  the  time  is  shown  by  St. 
Luke’s  statement  about  Joseph  and  Mary:  ‘They 
understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
them.’ 

2.  The  Baptism  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  data  of  our  subject.  It  is  clear  that  all  the 
Evangelists  intend  to  point  out  that  our  Lord’s 
baptism  was  unlike  all  others  performed  by  John 
the  Baptist.  It  was  not  a  baptism  of  repentance. 
This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  St.  Matthew’s  ac¬ 
count.  John  felt  the  difficulty  and  ‘would  have 
hindered  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  But  Jesus  answer¬ 
ing  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  now ;  for  thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he 
suffered  him.’  John  discerned  the  incongruity, 
and  our  Lord  acknowledged  it,  but  gave  a  reason 
which  showed  how  distinctly’  He  realized  His 
unique  position  and  calling.  The  baptism  was 
part  of  God’s  will  for  Him.  It  had  a  necessary 
place  in  His  life  and  work.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  are  stated  by  St.  Mark  to  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  to  our  Lord  Himself.  With  this  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  agree.  Only  from  St.  John  do  we 
learn  that  the  Baptist  shared  the  experience.  In 
view  of  what  has  gone  before,  we  cannot  look  upon 
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this  event  as  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s  know¬ 


ledge  of  His  unique  Sonship.  It  was,  rather,  an 
objective  Divine  coniirmation  of  the  truths  which 
He  already  knew  from  the  testimony  of  His  inner 
consciousness.  It  was  manifested  to  Himself  and 
to  the  Baptist  when  the  time  had  come  for  the 
public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  a  witness  to  His  Sonship,  ‘Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son’;  to  His  sinlessness,  ‘in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased  ’ ;  and  to  His  Messiahship,  ‘  He  saw 
the  heavens  rent  asunder,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove 
descending  upon  him  ’  (see  Is  421). 

Careful  study  of  the  Gospels  shows  that  these 
three  elements  in  our  Lord’s  consciousness  are 
those  which  are  disclosed  most  frequently  in  His 
life  and  teaching. 

Some  able  students  (e.g.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  96  ff., 
Eng.  tr.)  think  that  at  the  Baptism  Jesus  first  attained  to  the 
consciousness  of  His  Messiahship,  though  already  aware  of  His 
Sonship.  But,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  answer  which 
He  gave  to  John  the  Baptist  reveals  a  fully  developed  sense, 
not  merely  of  His  sinlessness  and  relation  to  God,  but  of  His 
mission.  The  testimony  of  even  one  Evangelist  (St.  Matthew) 
on  a  point  like  this  is  superior,  as  evidence,  to  any  amount  of 
psychological  speculation. 

3.  The  Temptation  of  our  Lord,  following  im¬ 
mediately  (Mk  l13)  after  His  Baptism,  shows  the 
nature  of  the  internal  conflict  which  He  had  to 
face  when  He  set  about  the  work  of  His  life. 
There  was  no  struggle  with  doubt  as  regards  God, 
or  Himself,  or  the  end  which  He  sought.  The 
force  of  every  temptation  depended  indeed  on  the 
clearness  with  which  these  were  realized.  His 
victory  was  an  overcoming  of  the  tendency  to 
escape  from  the  limitation,  the  lowliness,  and  the 
self-sacrifice  which,  to  human  thought,  seem  so 
unbecoming  the  Son  of  God  in  His  great  work  of 
establishing  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  available  here 
to  deal  with  all  the  definite  instances  of  self-revela¬ 
tion  which  are  given  in  the  four  Gospels.  It  must 
suffice  to  dwell  briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable,  and  to  mention  such  of  the  rest  as 
cannot  be  omitted.  It  may  be  added  that,  to  those 
who  have  really  considered  the  question,  almost 
every  incident  in  our  Lord’s  life  is,  in  some  way  or 
other,  a  manifestation  of  His  superhuman  con¬ 
sciousness. 

4.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  instances  is  that 
given  by  St.  Matthew  (ll25(r-)  and  by  St.  Luke 
(102iff.)  gi  Luke  introduces  the  passage  with  the 
remarkable  words,  ‘  In  that  same  hour  he  rejoiced 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  said.’  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
Apostles  recognized  onr  Lord’s  utterance  on  this 
occasion  as  the  open  expression  of  His  communion 
with  God.  The  insight  into  the  heart  of  God, 
which  was  the  secret  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus, 
finds  here  such  utterance  as  human  language  can 
give  it.  He  addresses  God  as  ‘Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,’  a  great  expression  which  fore¬ 
shadows  the  truth  which  follows :  ‘  All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him  ’ 
(Mt  1 127).  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  words.  They  contain  four  great 
assertions  about  our  Lord  and  His  work:  (1)  His 
universal  authority  ;  (2)  the  mystery  of  His  person, 
known  in  its  fulness  to  the  Father  only  ;  (3)  the 
unique  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Son’s  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Father ;  (4)  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  man,  is  to  be  had  only  through 
the  Son.  This  short  passage  contains  the  whole 
Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  records  for 
us  an  occasion  when  our  Lord  permitted  His 
hearers  to  gain  some  insight  into  His  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God,  of  Himself,  and  of  His  mission. 


Among  the  many  important  passages  which 
agree  with  those  which  have  been  discussed,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  The  account  of 
our  Lord’s  reception  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  who  brought  their  master’s  doubts  to  Him 
for  solution  (Mt  ll2'7  and  Lk  719'24).  Here  our 
Lord’s  perfect  confidence  in  His  mission  is  ob¬ 
viously  based  upon  His  consciousness.  The  con¬ 
trast  with  the  intensely  human  searchings  of  heart 
displayed  by  John  in  Ids  time  of  trial  is  very 
striking.  (2)  The  narrative  which  includes  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter  and  the  teaching  which 
followed  it  (Mt  1613flr-,  Mk  83™-,  Lk  918"-).  The 
announcement  of  His  approaching  death  and  the 
tremendous  terms  in  which  He  claims  the  utmost 
self-sacrifice  from  His  disciples,  give  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  depth  to  the  revelation  of  our  Lord’s 
self-knowledge  contained  in  this  narrative.  (3) 
Every  incident  and  every  teaching  belonging  to 
the  last  period  of  the  ministry  reveals  the  over¬ 
powering  intensity  of  His  consciousness  of  the 
mission  which  He  had  to  fulfil  and  of  its  depend¬ 
ence  upon  Himself.  All  the  circumstances  of  His 
public  entry  into  Jerusalem  are  notable  in  this 
respect  (Mt  21‘-46,  Mk  ll111,  Lk  1939  47,  Jn  1212'19; 
see  especially  vv.1®- 40- 41'45  in  St.  Luke’s  account). 
(4)  His  answers  to  those  who  questioned  His 
authority  (Mt  2123'end,  Mk  1 127— 121-,  Lk  201'19)  are 
equally  impressive.  The  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen,  which  is  given  in  all  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  is  very  striking,  as  showing  how  our  Lord 
made  an  essential  distinction  between  Himself  and 
all  other  messengers  of  God.  (5)  The  description 
of  the  Future  Judgment  (Mt  2531'48,  cf.  Mk  838, 
which  shows  the  same  conception,  and  proves  that 
the  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew  among  the 
Synoptists),  contains  as  lofty  a  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Son  as  any  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel :  ‘Then  shall  the  king  say’  (vv.34,  40).  What 
a  depth  of  consciousness  is  involved  in  the  words, 
‘ye  did  it  unto  me’  and  ‘ye  did  it  not  to  me’ 
(vv.40-  45). 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  many  more  instances 
almost  as  impressive.  The  fact  is  important,  as 
showing  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  an  essential 
element  in  the  Gospel  history.  So  far  our  instances 
have  been  taken  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
mainly  from  narratives  which  are  common  to  them 
all.  When  we  turn  to  St.  John,  we  find  the  self¬ 
revelation  of  Christ  on  every  page,  almost  in  every 
paragraph.  See,  as  examples,  Jn  l51  219  436  517*29 
038-42.  6i.  62  8i4.4(i.  (sinlessness) 85  1  038  1  249- 80  133  149-  10 
etc.  The  climax  is  reached  in  cli.  17,  in  which  we 
are  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  in  which  the  Son 
pours  out  His  heart  in  the  presence  of  His  Father. 
Here  are  evident  all  the  elements  already  noted  as 
peculiar  to  our  Lord’s  thought  about  Himself  and 
His  mission  :  His  unique  Sonship,  His  sinlessness, 
His  Messiahship,  His  universal  authority,  the 
mystery  of  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

ii.  Implications  of  His  teaching  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  He  produced. — When  we  come  to  consider 
how  this  consciousness  is  implied  in  His  teaching 
generally  and  in  His  effect  upon  mankind,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  materials  so 
great  that  selection  becomes  very  difficult.  It 
must  suffice  to  point  out  certain  classes  of  facts — 

1.  His  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  about 
God.  God  is,  for  Him,  ‘the  Father.’  Sometimes, 
with  clear  reference  to  His  own  unique  relation¬ 
ship,  our  Lord  calls  God  ‘my  Father’  (Mt  721 
1q32.  83  U27  1617  1813. 3Si  Mk  S38  1332,  Lk  1022  22*,  Jn 
517  632  819,  and  throughout  chs.  1 4—17,  etc.).  But  it 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  that  when  Christ 
is  teaching  His  disciples  to  think  about  God  as  their 
Father  in  heaven,  and  speaking  of  Him  as  ‘the 
Father’  or  ‘your  Father,’  He  always  adopts  the 
manner  of  one  who  knows  this  truth  from  within. 
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It  is  not  a  doctrine  which  He  has  learned  from 
Scripture,  or  proved  by  reason,  or  even  gained  by 
vision  or  revelation.  It  is  spontaneous,  a  truth 
welling  up  from  the  depths  of  His  being,  and  as 
essential  and  natural  to  His  thought  as  breathing 
to  His  bodily  life.  To  Him  God,  His  Father,  was 
an  ever-present  reality,  the  greatest  and  most  inti¬ 
mate  of  all  realities.  He  knew  God  as  none  else 
knew  Him  (Mt  ll27).  He  abode  in  His  Father’s 
love  (Jn  1510).  These  expressions  describe  in  the 
simplest  possible  way  the  spirit  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  all  our  Lord’s  utterances.  Take,  as  an 
example,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctively  ethical  part  of  His  teaching.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  should  expect  this  purely  religious 
apprehension  of  God  to  become  dormant.  In  the 
introduction  (Mt  53"13),  the  promises  all  reveal  a 
deep  insight  into  the  purposes  and  nature  of  God  : 
they  view  the  world  with  its  many  kinds  of  people 
from  the  Divine  point  of  view  (see  also  51s-  20.45. 48 

61.  4.  6  .  8  .  9.  14.  16.  18.  20.  24.  26ff.  -11.  21).  All  through, 

human  things  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  God’s 
character.  Jesus  knew  all  these  things  about 
human  life  because  He  first  knew  God.  Instances 
of  this  underlying  consciousness  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  indefinitely. 

2.  His  self-assertion.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  (especially  by  Liddon  in  his  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  Lect.  IV.)  that  qualities  which  are  incom¬ 
patible  in  any  other  character  combine  freely  and 
harmoniously  in  the  character  of  Jesus.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  is  the  union  of  self-assertion 
with  the  most  perfect  humility.  To  those  who 
believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  reason,  the 
‘  why,’  of  this  fact  is  not  far  to  seek.  But  the 
‘how’  remains  a  difficulty.  How  is  it  that  all 
seems  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  portrait  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Gospels?  The  answer  must  surely 
be  that  the  self-assertion  is  the  necessary  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  real  consciousness.  It  is  well  to  be  re¬ 
minded  how  tremendous  the  self-assertion  is.  The 
following  passages  are  a  selection  :  Mt  511, 22-  28,  34- 
39. 44  ’721. 22. 28. 29  (the  former  verses  show  this  ‘  au¬ 
thority  ’  which  astonished  the  multitude)  89- 10- 22 
1Q16. 32. 33.  37.  as.  39  \  p27. 28. 29  (jn  these  passages  we 
have  the  self-assertion  and  the  humility  side  by 
side:  ‘I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart’  follows 
the  illimitable  claim  of  vv.2'7-28)  126-8-41-42  1  624ff- 
22- 16  253iff-,  Mk  2 28  834lf-  1029  1  26  1326,  Lk  923-26  1426ff- 
2112tr-,  and  throughout  St.  John’s  Gospel  (see 
especially  517- 1Mr  812ff-  103u  146IT-  etc.).  In  these 
passages  our  Lord  declares  Himself  greater  than 
Abraham,  David,  Solomon  ;  greater  than  the 
Temple,  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  ;  He  claims  for 
Himself  all  the  homage  and  devotion  of  which  the 
hearts  of  men  are  capable  ;  He  calls  Himself  ‘  the 
King,’  and  describes  Himself  as  the  Judge  of  all 
the  nations  ;  He  demands  as  His  right  that  honour 
which  belongs  to  God  alone  (Jn  517"24).  Yet  He  is 
among  men  ‘as  he  that  serveth’  (Lk  22s7). 

3.  The  effect  of  this  consciousness  upon  those 
who  were  brought  under  His  influence  is  very 
evident.  The  impression  which  Jesus  produced 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  was  quite 
unique.  He  not  only  preached  Himself,  He  re 
vealed  Himself.  This  revelation  carried  conviction 
with  it.  It  is  plain  that  He  designed  His  ministry 
to  be  such  a  revelation.  It  was  not  His  usual 
method  to  say  exactly  who  He  was,  but  rather  to 
lead  His  hearers  on  until  they  were  able  to  make 
that  discovery  for  themselves  (Mt  1613'20).  We  speak 
of  our  Lord  ‘  claiming  ’  such  and  such  things  ;  but 
whenever  He  made  an  assertion  about  Himself,  it 
was  because  it  was  necessary  that  His  hearers 
should  know  the  truth  on  account  of  its  essential 
importance  for  themselves.  His  object  was  to  lead 
them  to  give  Him  the  wdiole  faith  and  love  of  their 
hearts,  because  in  so  doing  they  attained  their 
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highest  good.  A  notable  instance  of  the  effect  of 
our  Lord’s  self-revelation  occurs  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter  (Lk  58),  ‘Depart  from  me:  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  O  Lord.’  Here  the  depth  of  the  impression 
is  shown  by  the  moral  effect  (cf.  Job  425- 6  and 
Is  65).  It  is  clear  that  St.  Peter  was  impressed 
not  merely  by  the  miracle,  but  by  the  moral  glory 
of  Christ.  The  miracle  was  but  the  occasion  when 
there  came  to  him  a  sudden  insight  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus.  The  intense  faith  which  our  Lord 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  responded  to 
Him  testifies  to  His  self-revelation.  He  looked  for 
a  faith  which  rested  in  Himself  as  its  object.  Such 
faith  always  called  forth  His  highest  approbation. 
Almost  every  page  of  the  Gospels  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  this.  The  case  of  the  Centurion  (Mt86'18, 
Lk  71'10),  though  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance, 
is  yet  only  typical.  The  principle  involved  in  it 
may  be  found  everywhere  ;  see  Mt  82- 3-  22  922- 28  1022 

1 030  1358  2522-28  JQ29  jyjq-  1 40.  41  25-11  g34  g23.  24.  37  JQ29.  52 

139  148"9,  Lk  737"60  923'26  1  013-16-  42  1  334  1  426-33  1  717'19 1822 
1940,  Jn  524  629-  35  737'  88  812  etc.  The  extraordinary 
claim  involved  in  these  passages,  and  in  many 
others,  would  strike  us  much  more  than  it  does 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  centuries  has  amply  justified  it.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  together  with  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
benefits  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  is 
the  effect  produced  not  primarily  by  any  doctrinal 
system  or  method  of  organization,  but  by  a  per¬ 
sonality.  It  was  the  deliberate  aim  of  our  Lord, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  method  He  was 
adopting,  to  influence  humanity  by  the  revelation 
of  Himself. 

II.  Psychological  problems.— These  are  many 
and  difficult. 

i.  Growth. — In  the  case  of  a  merely  human  in¬ 
telligence,  growth  is  a  necessary  element ;  and  a 
psychological  examination  would  aim  at  tracing  the 
course  of  development  by  showing  how  the  mind 
reacted  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  history  and 
environment.  Our  Lord  was  truly  human  ;  but  He 
was  not  merely  human,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe 
to  reason  from  ordinary  experience  apart  from  the 
facts  of  His  life  as  given  in  the  Gospels,  Concern¬ 
ing  His  early  years,  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
there  was  development.  ‘  The  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong,  filled  (becoming  full,  TiX-ppoiipevov) 
with  wisdom’  (Lk  24U).  And  again  (v.52),  ‘Jesus 
advanced  (irpotKowrev)  in  wisdom  and  stature.’ 
The  language  in  both  places  implies  growth  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  not,  then, 
to  imagine  the  infant  Jesus  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  from  His  mother’s  arms,  with  eyes  already 
gleaming  with  the  fulness  of  that  superhuman 
knowledge  which  He  afterwards  possessed,  as  cer¬ 
tain  ancient  pictures  would  suggest.  In  His  con¬ 
sciousness,  as  in  His  bodily  frame,  He  developed 
from  helpless  infancy  to  maturity.  But  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that,  as  His  consciousness 
unfolded,  it  attained,  in  ways  which  were  to  it 
perfectly  normal  and  proper,  experiences  which 
are  unique  among  the  phenomena  of  human  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  Jesus,  from  His  childhood,  possessed 
a  consciousness  of  God  as  His  Father  which  was 
utterly  different  from  the  faith  to  which  others 
attain  through  teaching  and  the  influence  of  re¬ 
ligious  surroundings.  The  incident  of  His  child¬ 
hood  which  reveals  this  fact  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  self-revelation  which  fills  all  His  teach- 
ing.  Then  its  meaning  is  clear.  We  learn  that 
H  is  knowledge  of  His  Father  in  heaven  and  of  the 
loving  harmony  of  will  which  subsisted  between 
them  was  not  a  revelation  imparted  when  the 
time  of  His  public  ministry  drew  near.  It  was 
an  essential  element  in  His  earliest  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences.  So  far  we  are  carried  by  the  mere  facts. 
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Every  attempt  at  a  theological,  or  even  psycho¬ 
logical,  co-ordination  of  these  facts  will  carry  us 
much  further,  and  show  that  this  inexplicable 
knowledge  of  God  and  consciousness  of  harmony 
with  Him  form  together  the  ruling  and  guiding 
principle  of  our  Lord’s  whole  life. 

We  have  already  passed  in  review  the  large 
classes  of  passages  which  show  most  distinctly  our 
Lord’s  self-revelation  of  His  consciousness  of  union 
with  His  Father.  The  force  of  these  passages  is 
greatly  augmented  when  certain  negative  charac¬ 
teristics  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  Gospels  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

1.  There  is  no  trace  in  our  Lord’s  teaching  or 

life  of  any  effort  to  arrive  at  truth  by  means  of 
reasoning.  Jesus  was  never  a  seeker  for  truth  : 
it  was  not  any  task  of  His  to  discern  God’s  will 
before  He  began  to  do  it,  or  to  satisfy  His  own 
intelligence  before  He  taught  others.  In  dealing 
with  the  things  of  God,  He  moves  with  the  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  One  who  knew  the  truth  from 
within.  His  use  of  Holy  Scripture  is  never  an 
effort  to  fortify  His  own  mind :  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  One  who  knew  Himself  a  superior  authority. 
Just  as  He  was  greater  than  the  temple  and  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  so  is  He  above  the  Law  and  able 
to  take  the  position  of  One  who  has  the  right  to 
modify  it  or  deepen  it  on  His  sole  authority  (see 
Mt  517-  21. 22. 28  efcc-  728.  2»  ^  Mk  228).  When,  in 
His  teaching,  He  reasons  from  Scripture  or  from 
nature,  it  is  simply  that  He  may  convey  to  others, 
in  a  way  which  corresponds  to  their  mental  equip¬ 
ment,  the  truth  which  He  Himself  knows  inde¬ 
pendently.  In  such  cases  there  is  always  some 
degree  of  that  ‘  fulfilling  of  the  Law,’  that  drawing 
out  of  a  deeper  meaning,  of  which  so  many  in¬ 
stances  occur  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  example  is  His  proof  of 
the  future  life  from  the  revelation  at  the  Bush 
(Mt  2232,  Mk  1226-  27,  Lk  2037- 38).  Here  the  real  proof 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  declaration  to  Moses.  See  for  other 
instances  of  argument  of  this  kind  from  Scripture, 
from  reason,  or  from  nature,  Mt  546  6s-  24-  26ff-  7n-  16 
1 23tl- n- 12- 25ff-,  Mk  29-  17  34  717ff-  103ff-  1235ff-,  Lk  1316 
145.  2s«F.)  jn  1314  qUi4e  plain  in  these  and  all 

other  instances  that  our  Lord  is  reasoning,  not  in 
order  to  satisfy  His  own  mind,  but  to  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  the  struggle  for  truth. 

2.  There  is  no  sign  that  progressive  revelations 
were  made  to  Him  during  the  course  of  His 
ministry.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  Jesus  attained  at  certain  turning-points  to 
new  views  of  His  mission,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  His  work  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  in  His  teaching  it  is  possible 
to  discern  two  stages,  the  first  marked  by  a  broad 
and  more  ethical  treatment  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  second  dealing  with  the  means  by 
which  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  established,  His  own 
Person,  sufferings,  and  death.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  show  that  these  two  stages  are  not 
essential  parts  of  one  organic  whole.  The  truth  is 
that  they  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  form  to¬ 
gether  one  great  scheme  of  revelation.  To  suppose 
any  change  of  purpose,  or  even  fresh  insight  into 
the  means  by  which  our  Lord’s  mission  was  to  be 
accomplished,  during  His  ministry,  is  to  go  beyond 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Gospel  history,  in 
obedience  to  some  a  priori  psychological  or  theo¬ 
logical  theory.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  He 
began  with  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  would  be, 
somehow  or  other,  introduced  miraculously  when 
the  people  as  a  whole  were  ready  to  receive  it,  but 
that,  as  time  went  on,  and  He  found  Himself 
rejected  by  the  leaders,  He  became  convinced  that 
the  Kingdom  was  already  being  realized  in  the 


hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  finally  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  that  He  Himself  should  die  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  But  how  is  this  consistent  with  such 
passages  as  these  :  Mk  l17- 25- 34  ■ 37- 3B-  43-  46  22u  312,  and 
the  corresponding  passages  in  St.  Luke ;  also  the 
whole  Sermon  011  the  Mount  in  St.  Matthew  ? 
Why  should  our  Lord  so  sternly  and  so  con¬ 
sistently  forbid  the  spread  of  popular  excitement 
if  He  thought  the  Kingdom  would  suddenly 
appear,  supervening  miraculously  upon  the  old 
order?  Here  is  clear  proof  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  He  understood  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Kingdom.  Why  again  should  He,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  foreshadow  the  days  of  mourning  ‘  when 
the  Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away,’  unless  He 
had  in  view  all  along  the  great  sacrifice  which  was 
to  end  His  ministry?  (See  Mt  915,  Mk  219-  20,  Lk 
534. 35  This  saying  obviously  belongs  to  the 
earlier  days,  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
marked  by  their  joyous  acceptance  of  all  the 
good  gifts  of  their  Father  in  heaven).  These  con¬ 
clusions  are  greatly  strengthened  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  crisis  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  That  there  was  a 
crisis  is  evident  from  J  n  6^-  24-  66  compared  with 
Mt  1423-  24  and  Mk  646"47.  But  it  was  not  a  crisis 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  It  concerned  rather 
the  response  of  the  people.  Now  at  last  they  are 
utterly  disappointed  of  their  hopes  of  a  worldly 
Messiah,  and  the  very  manner  of  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  shows  our  Lord’s  perfect  consistency.  His 
conduct  throughout  is  that  of  one  whose  mind  is 
made  up  and  whose  course  is  absolutely  clear.  At 
the  very  end,  it  may  be  thought,  we  have,  in  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  a  crisis  at  which  He 
became  at  last  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
His  death.  But  surely  it  is  much  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  whole  history  to  regard  this  as  a 
moral  crisis,  when,  for  the  last  time,  He  was 
tempted  to  turn  aside.  There  are  indications  that, 
all  along,  this  temptation  was  presented  to  Him 
(see  Mt  1622-  23,  Mk  832-  33,  Jn  1227).  Our  Lord’s 
utterances  before  the  Agony  show  the  very  fullest 
consciousness  of  His  mission,  and  of  how  it  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

3.  Repentance  had  no  place  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.  As  Harnack  (What  is  Christianity ?,  p. 
32  f. )  puts  it,  ‘  No  stormy  crisis,  no  breach  with  His 
past,  lies  behind  the  period  of  Jesus’  life  that  we 
know.  In  none  of  His  sayings  or  discourses  .  .  . 
can  we  discover  the  signs  of  inner  revolutions 
overcome,  or  the  scars  of  any  terrible  eontlict. 
Everything  seems  to  pour  from  Him  naturally,  as 
though  it  could  not  do  otherwise,  like  a  spring 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  clear  and  unchecked 
in  its  flow.’  This  is  the  strongest  proof  of  our 
Lord’s  perfect  sinlessness.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  keenest  spiritual  insight  ever  possessed  by  man 
should  have  been  blind  to  its  own  condition.  In 
confirmation  of  this  the  following  passages  are 
important:  Mt  520flr-  7U  1824-  25-  35,  Mk  942ff-,  Lk  133-6 
17 10  etc.  show  our  Lord’s  sensitiveness  to  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  how  He 
recognized  its  universality  in  the  world,  and  how 
high  was  His  standard.  Mk  lu,  Lk  640,  Jn  4 34 
829.  4G)  give  a  direct  insight  into  His  conscious¬ 
ness  of  His  own  moral  condition.  Lk  58,  1  P  222  318, 
1  Jn  22a  35- 7,  2  Co  521,  He  415  etc.  show  the  impres¬ 
sion  He  produced,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  upon 
the  minds  of  His  disciples.  Our  Lord’s  conscious¬ 
ness  of  union  with  His  Father  was  not  marred 
by  any  sin  within  His  own  soul. 

On  the  subject  of  growth,  then,  our  data  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  real  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  during  His 
youth,  but  that  this  development  was  completed, 
certainly  in  all  its  essential  elements,  before  He 
began  His  ministry. 
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ii.  The  most  perplexing  of  all  the  psychological 
problems  opened  up  by  our  subject  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  the 
Divine  and  human  elements  in  our  Lord’s  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  to  define  the  mode  of  their  union. 
What  in  general  the  contents  of  His  Divine  con¬ 
sciousness  were,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed 
to  us,  we  have  seen  above.  But  it  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  draw  negative  conclusions  from  these 
positive  results,  and  every  attempt  at  definition  of 
the  two  elements  involves  negative  as  well  as  posi¬ 
tive  statements.  Psychologically,  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  insoluble  problem.  There  are  no 
facts,  and  no  laws,  known  to  the  science  of  mind 
which  can  help  us  to  understand  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.  That  He  knew  as  man  knows  there  can 
he  no  question.  All  the  evidence  we  possess  points 
to  mental  growth  during  the  years  of  His  youth ; 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  facts  of  His 
history  during  the  period  of  His  ministry  do  not 
warrant  us  in  attributing  to  Him  progressive 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  it 
is  clear  that  ordinary  human  knowledge  came  to 
Him  as  it  comes  to  us.  It  is  often  said  of  Him, 
that  He  ‘came  to  know’  (yv&vaL,  Mt  121B  2218  2610, 
Mk  2s  817,  Jn  41  56  615  1619  ;  see  Mason,  Conditions 
of  our  Lord’ s  Life  on  Earth,  p.  130  ft’.).  Again,  we 
are  told  that  He  was  guided  by  the  evidence  of 
His  senses:  ‘When  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  moved 
with  indignation’  (Mk  1014) ;  ‘He  came  forth  and 
saw  a  great  multitude,  and  he  had  compassion  on 
them  ’  (Mt  1414) ;  ‘  When  he  drew  nigh,  he  saw 
the  city  and  wept  over  it’  (Lk  1941).  Such  passages 
are  convincing ;  and  others,  which  tell  of  a  super¬ 
natural  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  motives  of 
men  or  of  events  (e.g.  Jn  l48  418,  Mt  212,  Mk  1413, 
etc.),  do  not  weaken  their  force.  But  side  by  side 
with  this  human  consciousness  we  find  unmistak¬ 
able  evidence  of  a  consciousness  which  knows  the 
heart  of  God  from  within,  and  which  therefore  sheds 
an  unparalleled  illumination  over  the  whole  realm 
of  spiritual  things.  Jesus  could  say  of  Himself, 
‘  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father  ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.’  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  folly  or  worse  were  it  not 
justified  by  the  contents  of  His  teaching.  But  the 
truth  is  that  what  Jesus  showed  mankind  about 
the  Father  and  His  Kingdom,  His  Love  and  His 
holiness,  and  the  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  of 
human  life  as  seen  in  the  light  of  this  Divine 
manifestation,  have  ever  remained  the  highest 
heights  of  spiritual  vision.  And,  more  wonderful 
still,  this  revelation  has  proved  itself,  as  He  fore¬ 
told,  inseparable  from  the  Person  who  gave  it. 
The  teaching,  Divine  though  it  is,  has  ever  been 
subordinate  to  the  Teacher.  It  is  always  Jesus 
Christ  who  reveals  the  Father.  Here  then  are  the 
two  elements,  a  consciousness  of  God  and  of  Him¬ 
self  in  relation  to  God  different  in  kind  from 
anything  known  in  our  experience,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  ordinary  human  knowledge  based  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Harnack  puts  the 
problem  thus :  ‘  How  He  came  to  this  conscious¬ 
ness  of  tlie  unique  character  of  His  relation  to  God 
as  a  Son,  how  He  came  to  the  consciousness  of  His 
power,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  obligation 
and  the  mission  which  this  power  carries  with  it, 
is  His  secret,  and  no  psychology  will  ever  fathom 
it’  ( What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  128). 

iii.  Knowledge  and  ignorance. — We  cannot  enter 
here  upon  a  general  discussion  of  this  question.  It 
must  suffice  to  note  that  our  Lord  in  one  instance 
pointedly  confessed  ignorance  (Mk  1332),  that  He 
asked  questions,  evidently  to  gain  information 
(Mk  530  638  921,  Jn  1 134),  that  He  showed  surprise 
(Mt  8'°,  Mk  6”),  that  He  sought  for  what  He  could 
not  find  (Mt  21la,  Mk  ll13),  and  that  there  is  no 
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trace  in  the  Gospels  of  His  possessing  supernatural 
knowledge  of  human  and  secular  things  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  His  work.  These  facts 
may  be  connected  with  the  following  statements 
made  by  our  Lord  Himself:  ‘The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  hut  what  he  seetli  the  Father 
doing’  (Jn  5la) ;  ‘  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing  ;  as  I 
hear,  I  judge:  and  my  judgment  is  righteous; 
because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me  ’  (v.30) ;  ‘  My  teaching  is  not 
mine,  but  his  that  sent  me’  (716) ;  ‘He  that  sent 
me  is  true  ;  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from 
him,  these  speak  I  unto  the  world ’  (82S) ;  ‘I  do 
nothing  of  myself,  hut  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I 
speak  these  things’  (v.28) ;  ‘I  speak  the  things 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father’  (v.38) ;  ‘The 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a  com¬ 
mandment,  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should 
speak’;  ‘The  things  therefore  which  I  speak, 
even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak  ’ 
(1049.  so) .  1  q'])e  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak 
not  from  myself  ;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me 
doeth  his  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me’  (1410-11;  see  also 
1424.31  1515  177. 8)  From  these  statements  it  surely 
follows  that  our  Lord’s  Divine  knowledge  was  im¬ 
parted  to  Him  in  His  communion  with  His  Father. 
Apart  from  this  means  of  knowing,  He  depended 
simply  upon  His  human  faculties.  ‘This  being 
the  case,  we  must  see  that,  if  anything  which 
could  not  be  known  naturally  was  not  made  known 
to  Him  by  the  Father,  it  would  not  be  known  by 
Him  ’  (Bishop  O’Brien  of  Ossory,  quoted  by  Canon 
Mason,  op.  cit.  p.  192).  The  psychology  of  this 
communion  with  the  Father,  as  a  means  of  know¬ 
ledge,  is  doubtless  beyond  us  ;  but  the  facts  given 
in  all  the  Gospels  agree  with  the  statements  of 
our  Lord  Himself  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  See, 
further,  Authority  of  Christ. 

III.  Theological  results. — i.  The  first  result 
is  an  extraordinary  emphasis  upon  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  our  Lord's  personality .  In  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  sphere  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as 
miraculous  as  His  resurrection  is  in  the  physical. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  His  con¬ 
sciousness  is  a  fact  which  comes  in  all  its  freshness 
before  everyone  who  reads  with  clear  eyes  the 
story  of  His  life.  It  is  the  most  truly  living  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Gospels, ’and  it  is  the  same  in  them 
all.  It  is  a  concrete  fact,  not  an  abstract  doctrine. 
To  attribute  its  unity  and  concreteness  to  the 
sudden  development  of  a  dramatic  instinct  among 
certain  religiously-minded  Jews  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
as  impossible  as  to  derive  its  amazing  spiritual 
elevation  from  an  idealizing  tendency  among  those 
who  believed  in  God  and  His  promises,  and  were 
looking  for  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.  Every 
attempt  at  explanation  of  this  kind  has  proved, 
and  must  ever  prove,  a  failure.  The  truth  and 
vividness  of  the  Gospels  flow  from  the  reality  of 
the  Christ  whom  they  portray,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  is  the  soul  of  that  reality. 

ii.  The  study  of  the  consciousness  of  our  Lord  is 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  His  Divinity.  When 
such  passages  as  Jn  517'30  8I2‘58  1027'38  141"10  are  com¬ 
pared  with  such  as  these  from  the  Synoptics — Mt 
l  p5-3o  2531-4S  Mk  834"38  1  028'30  1235'37  1  47  Lk  g22-27-  57-62 
1Q21-24. 42  j28-10  1940  2013"15  —  and  both  series  are 
discerned  to  be  the  inevitable  and  consistent 
utterances  of  the  mind  of  Him  who  called  Him¬ 
self  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  irresistible,  unless,  indeed,  preconceived 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Universe  forbid  the 
inference,  that  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  only  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Literature. — Weiss,  Leben  Jesu  ;  Wendt,  LehreJesu  ;  Mason, 
Conditions  0/  Our  Lord's  Lije  on  Earth  ;  Gore,  Dissertations 
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and  Bamplon  Lectures  ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Our  Lord ;  Balden- 
sperger,  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jem ;  Beyschlag,  Leben  Jem ; 
Adamson,  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ  ;  Fairbairn,  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology ;  Godet,  New  Testament  Studies ; 
Row,  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists ;  Keim,  Jesu  von  Nazara ; 
Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  [Eng.  tr.  What  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?];  Seeley,  2£cce  Ilomo  ;  R.  Mackintosh,  articles  on  ‘The 
Dawn  of  the  Messianic  Consciousness  ’  in  Expos.  Times ,  1905. 

In  some  of  these,  and  in  many  other  works  which  might  he 
named,  will  be  found  a  great  deal  of  rather  free  speculation 
based  upon  psychological  considerations,  and  often  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  statements  of  the  Gospels.  The  present 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
historical  evidence.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
problem,  he  is  convinced  that  psychology  affords  but  little 
assistance,  and  he  regards  even  an  isolated  statement  by  one  of 
the  Evangelists  as  evidence  of  higher  quality  than  a  priori 
arguments  of  any  description.  Yet  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
views  of  modern  critics,  and  has  been  careful  to  show,  by  an 
array  of  references  to  texts,  that  the  principal  contents  of  our 
Lord’s  consciousness  are  witnessed  to  by  all  the  original  authori- 

ties.  Charles  F.  D’Arcy. 

CONSECRATE,  CONSECRATION. — In  the  AV  of 

NT  ‘consecrated’  occurs  twice.  In  both  places 
the  reference  is  to  the  work  of  Christ,  but  to  two 
different  aspects  of  that  work,  neither  of  which  is 
suggested  by  the  rendering  ‘consecrated.’  (1)  In 
He  728  the  word  used  is  TCTt\euo[jAvov  =  RV  ‘per¬ 
fected.’  Our  Lord,  as  ‘a  Son  perfected  for  ever¬ 
more,’  is  contrasted  with  human  high  priests 
‘  having  infirmity.’  The  connexion  of  thought, 
obscured  in  the  AV,  is  with  210  59  etc.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  Him  who  ‘  abideth  for  ever,’  and  whose 
priesthood  is  inviolable,  is  the  result  of  the  human 
experience  of  the  Divine  Son.  By  His  life  in  the 
flesh,  His  lowly  obedience,  and  His  sufferings,  He 
has  gained  that  abiding  sympathy  with  men  which 
fits  Him  to  be  ‘the  author  of  eternal  salvation.’ 
(2)  In  He  1020  the  word  used  is  iveKalvuiev  =  R V 
‘dedicated,’  lit.  ‘made  new.’  Jesus  ‘dedicated  for 
us  a  new  and  living  way  ’  into  the  Holy  Place. 
The  thought  is  thqt  by  means  of  His  own  blood 
our  High  Priest  passed  into  the  Divine  presence, 
inaugurating  a  way  for  us.  Because  He  passed 
through  our  human  life,  and  out  of  it  by  the 
rending  of  ‘the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,’ 
He  is  not  only  our  representative,  but  also  our 
forerunner  ;  in  full  assurance  of  faith  we  also  may 
draw  near  and  follow  Him  into  that  heavenly 
sanctuary. 

In  the  RVm  ‘consecrate’  is  found  three  times, 
viz.,  Jn  1036  1717-  19.  ayidfeiv,  of  which  ‘conse¬ 
crate  ’  is  an  alternative  rendering,  is  usually 
translated  ‘sanctify.’  The  exception  in  the  EV 
is  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt69  = 
Lk  ll2) — ‘Hallowed  be  thy  name.’  Here  the 
Rheims  version  has  ‘  sanctified  be  thy  name  ’ ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Wyclif  has  ‘  halowe,’  ‘  lialowid  ’ 
in  Jn  1036  1717-  19. 

The  distinction  between  ‘  consecrate  ’  and  ‘  sanc¬ 
tify  ’  turns  rather  upon  usage  than  upon  etymology. 
Both  words  mean  ‘to  make  holy.’  But  a  person 
or  a  thing  may  be  made  holy  in  two  different 
ways:  (1)  By  solemn  setting  apart  for  holy  uses, 
as  when  in  the  LXX  dyidfciv  designates  the  con¬ 
secration  of  a  prophet  (Jer  l5,  cf.  Sir  45 4  497) ; 
(2)  by  imparting  fitness  for  holy  uses,  as  when  St. 
Paul  speaks  (Ro  1516,  cf.  I  Th  523)  of  his  offering  as 
‘  made  acceptable  ’  because  it  has  been  ‘  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.’  On  these  lines  it  now  seems 
possible  and  desirable  to  distinguish  the  two 
English  words  which  mean  ‘to  make  holy.’ 
Ideally,  consecration  implies  sanctification.  But 
in  modern  English  ‘  consecrate  ’  suggests  the 
thought  of  setting  apart  for  holy  uses,  whilst 
‘  sanctify  ’  has  come  rather  to  imply  making  fit 
for  holy  uses. 

The  rendering  ‘  consecrated  ’  better  suits  the 
context  of  Jn  1036  ‘Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the 
Father  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou 
blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  Son  of  God?’ 
Jer  l5  supplies  a  suggestive  OT  analogy,  for  the 


word  of  the  Lord  reminds  the  young  prophet  that, 
in  the  Divine  counsel,  he  was  set  apart  for  holy 
uses  before  his  birth.  The  thought  would  be  more 
appropriately  presented  by  ‘  consecrated  ’  than  by 
RV  ‘sanctified’  (LXX  ^iara).  Similarly,  as  our 
Lord  declares  in  His  argument  with  the  Jews 
(Jn  103s),  the  Father  consecrated  His  Son  to  His 
redemptive  mission  before  sending  Him  forth  to 
His  work.  More  is  implied  in  this  statement  than 
that  the  Father  ‘chose’  or  ‘set  apart’  His  Son. 
All  things  were  given  into  His  hand  (Jn  33s),  and 
amongst  the  all  things  were  ‘life  in  himself’  (Jn 
526),  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  (l14),  and  the  Spirit 
‘without  measure’  (3s4).  ‘The  fact  belongs  to  the 
eternal  order.  The  term  expresses  the  Divine  des¬ 
tination  of  the  Lord  for  His  work.  This  destination 
carries  with  it  the  further  thought  of  the  perfect 
endowment  of  the  Incarnate  Son’  (Westcott,  Com. 
in  loc.).  It  is  only  in  this  sense  of  complete  equip¬ 
ment  that  the  Divine  Son  was  made  fit  for  His 
sacred  mission ;  the  Holy  One  had  no  need  of 
sanctification  ‘  in  a  way  of  qualification,’  as  the 
Puritan  divines  used  the  word,  when  they  meant 
inward  cleansing  from  sin  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
bestowal  of  purity  of  heart. 

Our  Lord’s  words,  ‘  I  consecrate  myself’  (Jn  1719), 
are  best  understood  in  the  light  of  His  earlier 
saying  that  ‘  the  Father  consecrated  ’  Him  (Jn  1036). 
The  two  statements  are  complementary.  His  con¬ 
secration  of  Himself  was  the  proof  or  His  perfect 
acquiescence  in  the  Fathers  purpose  concerning 
Himself,  His  disciples,  and  the  world.  The  secret 
of  His  inner  life  was  continually  revealed  ‘in 
loveliness  of  perfect  deeds’  which  constrained  men 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  His  words,  ‘  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me’  (Jn  530) ;  the  law  that  ruled  His  every  word 
and  work  He  was  soon  to  fulfil  to  the  uttermost; 
His  readiness  to  drink  the  cup  which  the  Father 
was  about  to  put  into  His  hands  was  involved  in 
His  calm  word,  ‘I  consecrate  myself’;  its  utter¬ 
ance  in  this  solemn  hour  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
spirit  of  absolute  devotion  to  His  Father’s  will  in 
which  Jesus  is  finishing  His  work  and  consum¬ 
mating  in  death  the  self-sacrifice  of  His  life.  And 
as  for  the  sake  of  His  disciples  Jesus  consecrates 
Himself,  He  prays  for  them,  knowing  that  the 
future  of  His  kingdom  depends  on  their  having 
the  same  spirit  of  complete  consecration  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Commentators  who  follow  Chrysostom  in  regarding  x y,  as 
practically  equivalent  to  ■xpatr^ipca  <roi  (cf.  Euth.  Zig.  iyi- 

ixowr!a;  Buma-tci  ipcauTov),  and  as  connoting  the  idea  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  support  their  interpretation  by  references  to  OT 
passages  in  which  Styidluv  (  =  E',':lpn)  is  a  sacred  word  for 
sacrifices,  as ,e.g.,  Ex  132,  Dt  1519fr-,  2  S  S11  (cf.  Meyer,  in  loc.). 
They  are  obliged  to  give  the  word  xy.aiZy.y  two  different  mean¬ 
ings  in  the  same  sentence,  as  does  the  RVm  :  ‘  And  for  their 
sakes  I  consecrate  myself,  that  they  themselves  also  may  be 
sanctified  in  truth.’  But  it  is  not  from  the  word  that 

the  nature  of  Christ’s  death  is  to  be  learnt ;  that  which 
differentiates  the  consecration  of  Christ  from  the  consecration 
of  His  disciples  is  brought  out  rather  by  the  other  words  in  thi' 
pregnant  saying.  The  consecration  of  Jesus  is  His  own  act, 
but  He  does  not  pray  that  apart  from  Him  the  disciples  may 
follow  His  example  and  consecrate  themselves ;  His  consecra¬ 
tion  is  the  pattern  of  theirs,  therefore  the  same  word  is  used  of 
the  Master  and  of  His  disciples  ;  but  without  His  consecration 
‘  for  their  sakes  ’  (v<ri p  x-Ctuv),  their  consecration  would  be 
impossible,  therefore  it  is  said  of  the  Master  alone  that  He 
consecrates  Himself  on  behalf  of  others. 

If  dytafeiv  be  uniformly  rendered  ‘  consecrate  ’  in 
our  Lord’s  intercessory  prayer,  it  will  be  seen  that 
He  twice  expresses  His  yearning  desire  for  the 
consecration  of  the  men  whom  His  Father  had 
given  Him  out  of  the  world:  (1)  Jn  1717  ‘Con¬ 
secrate  them  in  the  truth’;  as  Jesus  sends  forth 
His  disciples  on  the  same  mission  which  brought 
Him  into  the  world  at  His  Father’s  bidding,  He 
asks  that  they  also  may  be  set  apart  for  holy 
service,  and  may  be  divinely  equipped  for  their 
task,  even  as  lie  was,  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
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Father’s  love  (v.28).  They  possess  the  knowledge 
and  the  faith  that  the  world  lacks,  for  they  have 
come  to  know  and  to  believe  that  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  (vv.8- 25,  cf.  vv.21- 2S).  It  is  because  Jesus 
desires  intensely  that  the  world  may  know  and 
believe,  that  He  so  fervently  prays  for  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  men  whose  faith  and  knowledge 
qualify  them  to  speak  in  the  world  the  word  which 
He  has  given  them.  (2)  V.19  ‘And  for  their  sakes 
I  consecrate  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  con¬ 
secrated  in  truth.’  Reasons  for  departing  from 
the  rendering  of  the  RV  and  the  RVm  have  been 
given  above.  No  doubt  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  men  ‘having  infirmity5  need  by 
inward  sanctifying  to  be  made  fit  for  the  holy 
service  to  which  they  have  been  consecrated  ;  but 
the  emphatic  words,  ‘  they  also’  (/cal  auroL),  suggest 
not  a  contrast,  but  a  resemblance, — a  consecration 
common  to  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  It  is  a 
resemblance  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
Between  their  work  as  witnesses  and  His  as 
Redeemer  there  was  a  contrast ;  but  their  lives 
might  be  ruled  by  the  ‘inward  thought’  (1  P  41 
RVm)  which  constrained  Him  to  suffer  for  their 
sakes.  For  the  disciples  of  Jesus  real  consecration 
consists  in  having  the  mind  which  was  in  Him, 
who  ‘humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even 
unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross’  (Ph  2s). 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  consecration 
spoken  of  in  Jn  1719  is,  alike  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  disciples,  ‘not  a  process  but  an  act 
completed  at  once, — in  His  case,  when  gathering 
together  in  one  view  all  His  labours  and  sufferings, 
lie  presented  them  a  living  sacrifice  to  His  Father  ; 
in  theirs,  when  they  are  in  like  manner  enabled  to 
present  themselves  as  living  sacrifices  in  His  one 
perfect  sacrifice5  (W.  F.  Moulton,  Com.  in  loc.). 
See,  further,  art.  Sanctification. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

CONSIDERATENESS. — It  was  a  saying  of  St. 
Francis,  ‘  Courtesy  is  own  sister  to  Love 5 ;  but  con¬ 
siderateness  is  more  than  courtesy  (wh.  see),  for  it 
takes  account  not  only  of  our  neighbour’s  feel¬ 
ings,  but  of  all  his  circumstances  and  all  his 
wants.  Our  Lord  ‘  knew  all  men,  and  knew  what 
was  in  man5  (Jn  225) ;  and  in  this  knowledge  we 
find  Him  acting  always  with  the  most  exquisite 
care  for  all  their  needs.  Their  bodily  needs  He 
anticipates  and  provides  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hungering  multitudes  (Mt  1532,  Mk  81"3,  Lk  913,  Jn 
65),  where,  moreover,  He  takes  care  also  that 
nothing  of  the  store  He  had  provided  should  be 
lost  (Jn  612),  and  in  the  case  of  His  over- wrought 
disciples  (‘  Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile,5  Mk631). 
To  which  may  be  added  His  directions  regarding 
Jairus5  daughter,  when  He  had  raised  her  from  the 
dead  (‘He  commanded  that  something  should  be 
given  her  to  eat,5  Mk  543).  Still  more  beautiful  is 
Christ’s  delicate  consideration  of  men’s  feelings. 
Among  the  many  rays  of  ‘liis  own  glory5  (Jn  2n) 
manifested  forth  in  His  first  miracle,  we  must  not 
omit  His  considerateness  for  the  mortification 
which  the  falling  short  of  their  wine  would  cause 
to  His  peasant  hosts,  and  His  taking  care  that 
none  save  His  mother  and  the  servants  knew 
whence  the  new  and  better  supply  was  drawn  (Jn 
29).  As  instances  of  His  considerateness  of  men’s 
spiritual  needs,  we  may  cite  His  giving  scope  for 
the  strong  faith  of  the  good  centurion  by  not  going 
to  Ins  house  (Mt  85<r-,  Lk  72ff-),  while  by  going 
with  Jairus  He  supports  his  weak  faith,  and  is 
beside  him  when  the  stunning  message  reaches 
him,  ‘  Thy  daughter  is  dead  :  why  troublest  thou 
the  Master  any  further?5  (Mk  535) ;  His  whole 
action  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(Jn  81"11) ;  and  His  attention  to  the  still  deeper 
need  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  whose 
faith,  great  as  it  was,  required  to  be  adorned  with 
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gratitude  to,  and  confession  of,  her  healer  (Mk 
529-34).  Extreme  pain  tends  to  make  men  forget 
everything  except  their  own  suffering :  it  only 
brought  out  the  more  the  all-embracing  consider¬ 
ateness  of  Christ.  His  words  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  St.  John  (Jn  1926- teach,  no 
doubt,  the  new  relationships  created  for  believers 
by  the  gospel  (Mk  1030,  cf.  Ro  1613 ;  but  they  exhibit 
also  His  considerate  care  not  needlessly  to  mention 
a  relationship  which  might  so  easily  have  exposed 
St.  Mary  to  hustling  by  the  mob,  or  to  syllable 
names  which  would  have  been  repeated  by  irre¬ 
verent  tongues.  The  post-resurrection  sayings  to 
Mary  Magdalene  (Jn  2015- ls),  to  St.  Thomas  (Jn 
2027),  and  to  St.  Peter,  who,  as  he  had  thrice  denied 
his  Lord,  is  thrice  restored  with  delicate  allusion 
to,  but  not  mention  of,  his  threefold  fall  (Jn  2115- 17), 
are  examples  no  less  shining  and  illustrative.  (Cf. 
Bishop  Paget’s  sermon  on  1  Courtesy  ’  in  Studies  in 
the  Christian  Character ,  p.  209). 

J.  Cooper. 

CONSOLATION.- — 1.  The  word  ‘consolation’ 
(irapaK\t)Gi.s)  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Lk 
225  624,  both  AV  and  RV).  7rapd/cX7)<ns,  however,  is 
a  word  of  common  occurrence  in  the  rest  of  the 
NT,  where  in  AV  it  is  usually  rendered  ‘consola¬ 
tion,5  although  not  infrequently  ‘comfort.5  In 
RV  ‘  comfort  ’  has  been  substituted  for  ‘  consola¬ 
tion5  except  in  Ac  438  (‘ exhortation,5  marg.  ‘con¬ 
solation’)  1531  (‘ consolation,5  marg.  ‘exhortation’), 
He  618  (‘encouragement’).  Besides  meaning  con¬ 
solation  or  comfort,  -rrapdKX-qais  sometimes  denotes 
exhortation,  and  is  so  rendered  both  in  AV  and 
RV.  When  it  is  said  of  Simeon  that  he  was 
‘  looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  ’  (Lk  225), 
the  word  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the  Messianic 
salvation  as  bringing  consolation  to  the  Chosen 
People.  Similarly  the  Messiah  Himself  was  known 
to  the  Rahbins  as  Dnjp,  ‘the  Consoler,’  or  ‘Com¬ 
forter,’  of  Israel  (see  Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  et 
Talm.  ii.  18).  In  Lk  624  the  rich  are  said  to  have 
received  their  consolation,  i.e.  the  comfort  which 
conies  from  worldly  prosperity,  in  contrast  to  those 
spiritual  blessings  which  Jesus  had  just  promised 
that  His  disciples  should  enjoy  in  spite  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  tears  (vv.20-23,  cf.  2  Co  l3-5). 

2.  Consolation  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. — First  of 
all,  there  will  ever  stand  the  words  :  ‘  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden  5  (Mt  ll28*30). 
Amid  outward  storm  and  inward  fear  the  Lord 
greets  His  disciples  :  ‘  Be  of  good  cheer  :  it  is  I  ;  be 
not  afraid’  (Mk  650).  The  Physician  of  the  ailing 
body  and  sick  soul  addresses  the  weary  sufferer  •. 

‘  Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  ’  (Mt 
92).  To  us  to-day  His  Holy  Spirit  breathes  the 
same  blessings  in  the  gospel  of  mercy  and  peace, 
the  Spirit  by  whom  He  is  with  us  ‘  all  the  days, 
even  unto  the  completion  of  the  age’  (Mt  2820). 
His  words  do  not  pass  away  (Mk  1331),  and  from 
His  Divine  lips  no  word  is  void  of  power  (Lk  l37). 

‘  Peace  be  unto  you 5  is  the  first  message  of  the 
ascended  as  of  the  risen  Lord  (Jn  2021- 26).  Still  He 
loves  ‘  to  the  uttermost5  (Jn  131) ;  still  He  can  bear 
to  lose  not  one  of  those  whom  His  Father  has 
given  Him  (Jn  189),  and  still  no  enemy  shall  snatch 
them  from  His  hand  (Jn  1028).  Even  the  hairs  of 
the  head  of  the  children  of  God  are  objects  of  His 
watchfulness  (Lk  127  2118),  to  number  them  and  to 
preserve  them.  So,  truly,  His  service  should  be 
without  fear  (Lk  l74).  Amid  the  storms  of  this 
changeful  life  we  cry :  ‘  Carest  thou  not  that  we 
perish  ?’  (Mk  4s8),— and  nevertheless  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  His  mission’ was  and  is  that  we  should  have 
ife,  and  have  it  more  abundantly  (Jn  1010).  There 
is  no  uncertainty  on  His  part, — eternal  life  is  the 
settled  purpose  of  God  for  man  (Jn  640).  The  grace 
He  bestows  is  in  its  nature  prolific,  and  its  fruit  is 
eternal  life  (Jn  414-36).  He  gives  the  Kingdom  of 
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God  (Lk  1232).  His  message  is  a  gospel  (Mt  423). 
His  ears  are  never  closed  to  our  cry  (Mt  2122).  All 
things  are  possible  with  Him  (Mk  1027). 

To  these  higher  thoughts  may  be  added  precious 
truths  which  have  a  like  consoling  power  in  the 
conflict  with  evil  ever  surging  within  and  without. 
Our  Lord  knows  our  human  nature  through  and 
through  (Jn  235).  His  purpose  is  to  avert  judg¬ 
ment  and  not  to  condemn  whilst  there  is  time  for 
salvation  (1247).  His  condemnations  were  against 
hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of 
His  gospel.  He  came  bearing  our  infirmities  and 
saving  us  from  our  sins  (Mt  l21  817,  Lk  1 9 10 ) .  What 
is  done  to  the  poor,  sick,  bereaved,  afflicted,  is  done 
to  Him;  and  He  will  remember  (Mt  2540).  His 
blessing  abides  with  the  poor,  meek,  sincere  soul, 
faithful  to  the  end  (Mt  53"12  1022).  In  this  life 
the  disciple  must  be  content  to  expect  little  of 
worldly  success,  and  yet  he  shall  not  be  unconsoled 
(Mt  1025,  Mk  1U30,  .Jn  1633).  To  His  disciple  Christ 
promises:  ‘I  will  love  thee’  (Jn  1421).  See  also 
art.  Comfort. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  artt.  ‘Paraclete,’  ‘Comfort.’ 
Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

CORBAN  is  a  Hebrew  word  (ja-iji)  which  appears 
in  the  Greek  of  Mk  7n,  transliterated  Kopfiav  or 
Kopj3av,  and  in  this  form  passes  into  the  English 
Versions.  The  same  word  in  a  modified  form 
occurs  also  in  Mt  276,  els  t'ov  Kopfiavav,  ‘  into  the 
treasury.’  The  termination  -as  in  mpfiavas  is  the 
Greek  method  of  indicating  the  Aramaic  determin¬ 
ative  in  xrs-ifp.  Codex  B  reads  Kopfiav  for  Kopftavav. 

The  word  has  three  meanings:  (1)  An  offering, 
both  bloodless  and  otherwise.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  about  80  times  in  OT,  always  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  except  twice  in  Ezekiel.  In  EV  it 
is  rendered  ‘offering’  or  ‘oblation,’  but  in  LXX  it 
is  rendered  by  Suipov,  ‘a  gift,’  and  this  is  thetr.  given 
to  KoppS.i’  in  Mk  711.  (2)  A  vow-offering,  something 
dedicated  to  God.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the 
Heb.  and  Aram,  portions  of  the  Talmud,  and  also 
in  Josephus.  In  his  Antiquities,  iv.  iv.  4,  Josephus 
says  of  the  Nazirites:  ‘  They  dedicate  themselves 
to  God  as  a  corban,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
v  Greeks  denotes  “a  gift.’”  So  also  in  c.  Apion.  i. 
22,  he  speaks  of  corban  as  a  ‘  kind  of  oath,  found 
only  among  Jews,  which  denotes  “a  thing  devoted 
to  God.”’  (3)  The  sacred  treasury  into  which  the 
gifts  for  the  Temple  service  were  cast  by  the  pious  ; 
or,  the  treasure  therein  deposited.  Thus,  in 
BJ,  II.  ix.  4,  Josephus  says  that  Herod  ‘caused  a 
disturbance  by  spending  the  sacred  treasure,  which 
is  called  corban,  upon  aqueducts.’  So  in  Mt  276 
the  high  priests  "say  to  one  another :  ‘  It  is  not 
lawful  to  cast  them  (Judas’  silver  pieces)  into  the 
treasury  (ds  rbv  Kopfiavav,  B*  nopfiav),  for  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.’ 

The  passage  in  which  corban  occurs  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  is  Mk  711.  Our  Lord  is  there  replying 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Pharisees  that  the  disciples 
ate  food  with  hands  ceremonially  unclean.  Christ’s 
reply  is  a  retort.  He  accuses  the  Pharisees  of 
attaching  too  much  value  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  so  as  even  in  some  cases  to  set  aside  in  their 
favour  the  plain  moral  commandments  of  God. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  :  ‘  Is  it  well  for  you  to  set 
aside  the  commandment  of  God,  in  order  that 
ye  may  observe  your  tradition?  For  Moses  said, 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  and,  He  that 
speaketli  evil  of  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death.  But  ye  say,  If  a  man  lias  said  to  his  father  or 
mother,  That  wherewith  thou  mightest  have  been 
benefited  from  me  is  corban,  that  is,  a  gift,  [he  is 
absolved].  Ye  no  longer  allow  him  to  do  anything 
for  his  father  or  mother.’  The  same  incident  is 
recorded,  with  slight  variations,  in  Mt  15s’5. 

Commentators  are  divided  as  to  whether  the 


dedication  was  meant  seriously,  and  the  property 
actually  giyen  to  God  and  put  into  the  treasury  ; 
or  whether  the  utterance  of  the  word  was  a  mere 
evasion,  and  when  the  magic  word  corban  had 
been  uttered  over  any  possession,  the  unfilial  son 
was  able  to  ‘square’  matters  with  the  Rabbis,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  obligation  to  support  his  aged 
parents  (Bruce  on  Mt  15s).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Jews  were  much  addicted  to  making  rash 
vows.  One  tractate  in  the  Talmud,  Nedarim,  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  YVe  there  find 
that  the  customary  formula  among  the  Jews  for 
devoting  anything  to  God  was,  ‘  Let  it  be  corban  ’  ; 
though,  to  allow  a  loopfliole  of  possible  escape  from 
the  vow  if  they  regretted  it  afterwards,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  other  words  which  sounded 
like  corban.  Nedarim,  i.  2,  says  :  ‘  When  any  one 
says  “  kondm,  or  kondh,  or  hands  (be  this  object,  or 
this  food),”  these  are  by-names  for  korbdn.’  These 
words  came  to  be  used  as  a  mere  formula  of  inter¬ 
diction,  without  any  intention  of  making  the  thing 
interdicted  ‘a  gift  to  God  ’ ;  e.g.,  a  man  seeing  his 
house  on  fire,  says,  ‘  My  tallitli  shall  be  corban  if 
it  is  not  burnt’  {Ned.  iii.  6).  In  making  a  vow  of 
abstinence  a  man  says  :  ‘  Konds  be  the  food  (vi.  1) 
or  the  wine  (viii.  1)  which  I  taste.’  When  a  man 
resolves  not  to  plough  a  field,  he  says,  ‘  Konds  be 
the  field,  if  I  plough  it’  (iv.  7),  Repudiation  of  a 
wife  is  thus  expressed,  ‘  What  my  wife  might  be 
benefited  by  me  is  konds  ('b  nini  Drip),  because 
she  has  stolen  my  cup’  or  ‘struck  my  son’  (iii.  2). 
In  viii.  11  we  have  the  very  same  formula  as  in 
Mk  711,  except  that  we  have  the  subterfuge  or 
substitute,  crip  for  |;np,  niry  obp  (Lowe’s 
Mishnd,  p.  88). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  Jesus  had  such 
cases  of  recklessness  in  His  mind.  YYTe  prefer  to 
believe  that  He  was  thinking  of  bond  fide  vows,  made 
to  the  Temple,  hastily,  perhaps  angrily,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  the  claims  of  aged  parents.  The 
question  was  a  very  intricate  one,  What  ought  the 
Rabbis  to  advise  the  man  to  do?  The  Law  was 
most  emphatic  in  its  insistence  that  all  vows,  when 
once  made,  must  be  kept  (Dt  2321'23).  Which  has 
the  higher  claim  on  a  man’s  conscience  ?  The  service 
of  God,  promoted  by  the  gift,  and  the  Law  obeyed 
by  keeping  the  vow  inviolate  ?  or,  the  support  of 
poor  aged  parents,  the  Law  broken  and  the  vow 
violated  ?  It  was  a  delicate  matter,  and  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  of  Christ’s  day 
adhered  to  the  literal  significance  of  Dt  2321"23,  and 
held  that  nothing  could  justify  the  retractation  of 
a  vow.  In  other  words,  they  allowed  the  literal 
and  the  ceremonial  to  override  the  ethical.  Jesus 
disclosed  a  different  ‘spirit,’  as  He  ruled  that  duty 
to  parents  is  a  higher  obligation  than  upholding 
religious  worship,  or  than  observance  of  a  vow 
rashly  or  thoughtlessly  made. 

In  Nedarim,  ix.  1,  we  find  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos 
(c.  A.D.  90),  who  in  many  respects  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity,  give  the  same  view  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  regard  to  rash  vows.  We  trans¬ 
late  the  passage  thus — 

‘  R.  Eliezer  said  that  when  rash  vows  infringe  at  all  on  parental 
obligations,  Rabbis  should  suggest  a  retractation  (lit.  open  a 
door)  by  appealing  to  the  honour  due  to  parents  The  sages 
dissented.  It.  Zadok  said,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  honour 
due  to  parents,  let  them  appeal  to  the  honour  due  to  God  ;  then 
might  rash  vows  cease  to  be  made.  The  sages  at  length  agreed 
with  R.  Eliezer  that  if  the  case  be  directly  between  a  man  and 
his  parents  [as  in  Mk  7U],  they  might  suggest  retractation  by 
appealing  to  the  honour  due  to  parents.’ 

The  words  of  R.  Meir  (e.  A.D.  150)  are  also  inter¬ 
esting  in  this  connexion  as  given  in  Nedarim, 
ix.  4 — 

‘  One  may  effect  a  retractation  of  a  rash  vow  by  quoting  what 
is  written  in  the  Law.  One  may  say  to  him  :  If  thou  hadst 
known  that  thou  wast  transgressing  such  commandments  as 
these,  “Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance  nor  bear  a  grudge”; 
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“Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart”;  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself”  [Lv  19l7f.] ;  “Thy  brother  shall 
live  with  thee”  [Lv  2538], — wouldst  thou  have  made  the  vow? 
Perhaps  thy  brother  may  become  poor,  and  thou  (because  of 
thy  rash  vow)  wilt  not  be  able  to  support  him.  If  he  shall  say, 
If  I  had  known  that  it  was  so,  I  would  not  have  made  the  vow, — 
he  may  be  released  from  his  vow.’ 

These  quotations  show  that,  in  some  directions, 
the  spirit  of  humaneness  was  triumphing  over  the 
literalism  which  Jesus  combated  in  His  day. 

Literature.  —  The  Mishnic  treatise,  Nedarim ;  artt.  on 
‘Corban’  in  Hastings'  l)B ,  Encyc.  Bibl.,  and  Jewish  Encyc.  ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  7’imes  of  Jesus,  ii.  17  ff.  ;  the  Commentaries 
of  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  Bruce  on  Mt  156  and  Mk  7U ;  Light- 
foot’s  Hor.  Ileb.,  and  Wiinsche’s  Erlauteruny,  in  loco. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

CORN. — In  AV  of  the  Gospels  ‘  corn  ’  is  used  to 
translate  four  distinct  words  in  the  original : 

(1)  airopi/xa:  ‘Jesus  went  on  the  Sabbath  day 
through  the  com’  (Mt  12l).  Here  ‘corn’  should 
be  ‘cornfields,’  the  rendering  of  RV  in  this  verse, 
and  of  both  AV  and  RV  in  the  parallel  passages 
in  Mk.  (223)  and  Lk.  (61).  cnr6piy.a  properly  means 
seed  land  (tnreipw),  and  in  classical  Greek  is  not 
found  in  its  NT  sense  of  ‘cornfields.’ 

(2)  oiros ,  in  Mk  428,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
cornstalk — ‘  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.’  In  LXX,  as  in  classical 
Greek,  criros  is  a  generic  word  for  cereals,  but  refers 
especially  to  wheat  as  the  staple  grain  food.  Corre¬ 
sponding  to  this,  we  find  that  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
both  in  AV  and  RV,  the  word  is  always  translated 
‘  wheat’  (Mt  312  1325-  2‘J-  30,  Lk  317  1  67  2231,  Jn  1224). 

(3)  <TTcfxDs=‘an  ear  of  corn’  (Mt  121  |i  Mk  428). 
So  in  LXX  as  an  equivalent  for  njriiif'  in  Gn  415  etc. 

(4)  k6kkos  =  a  single  grain  or  ‘  corn.’  It  is  rendered 
‘  corn  ’  only  in  Jn  1224  (AV)  :  ‘Except  a  corn  of 
wheat  [6  kokkos  tou  ctltov]  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die  .  .  .’  (cf.  the  use  of  the  words  ‘  peppercorn,’ 
‘  barleycorn’).  Elsewhere  in  AV  (Mt  1331 1|  1720 1|  ), 
as  always  in  RV,  it  is  rendered  ‘  a  grain.’ 

‘  Corn  ’  is  thus  used  in  AV  in  four  distinguishable 
senses — as  applying  to  a  cornfield,  to  a  ripe  corn¬ 
stalk,  to  an  ear  of  wheat,  and  to  a  single  grain. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  in  each  case  how  intimately 
the  Gospel  references  to  corn  are  associated  with 
our  Lord’s  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  King¬ 
dom  and  the  truth  regarding  His  own  person  and 
saving  work.  The  parable  of  the  Blade,  the  Ear, 
and  the  Full  Corn  was  used  to  unfold  the  law  of 
growth  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  incident  of 
the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  in  the  cornfields 
on  the  Sabbath  day  served  as  the  occasion  for  a 
notable  declaration  regarding  both  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  graciousness  of  Him  who 
loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice.  The  death  and 
fruitful  resurrection  of  the  grain  of  wheat  became 
the  prophecy  and  type  of  Christ’s  Passion  and  con¬ 
sequent  [lower  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself.  And 
these  lessons  from  the  corn  in  the  records  of  the 
Lord’s  ministry  may  be  greatly  extended  as  we 
recall  what  He  said  about  the  sowing  of  the  corn 
(parable  of  the  Sower)  and  its  reaping  (the  Tares 
and  the  Wheat) ;  how  He  saw  in  the  white  fields 
a  vision  of  a  great  spiritual  harvest  only  waiting 
to  be  gathered  (Jn  435) ;  how  at  Capernaum  He 
turned  the  people’s  minds  from  the  barley  bread 
of  the  previous  day’s  miracle  to  think  of  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  6) ;  and  said  of  the  broken 
loaf  at  the  Last  Supper,  ‘  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.’ 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Agriculture,  Barley,  Sowing,  etc. 

Literature. —Candolle,  Origins  des  Plantes  Cultivtes  ;  Low, 
A  ramdische  Pfianzennamen  ;  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible  ,  see  also  Brurter’s  Concord.  jY2t  Greed ;  Grimm-Thayer’s 

Lex.  s.vv.  J.  c.  Lambert. 

CORNER-STONE  (fij?  cni,  xapaXri  ywvLas). — The 
quotation  from  Ps  11822  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
vol.  i. — 24 
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parable  of  the  Wicked  Vinedressers  (Mt  2142,  Mk 
1210,  Lk  2017).  A  question  was  asked  about  the 
punishment  of  such  unfaithful  servants  and  the 
transferring  of  the  vineyard  to  the  charge  of  others ; 
and  the  quotation  afforded  Scripture  proof  that 
the  necessity  for  such  a  transference,  however 
surprising  to  those  rejected,  may  actually  arise  in 
God’s  administration  of  His  kingdom. 

1.  Literal  meaning  of  corner-stone. — The  term 
*  stone  of  the  corner  ’  is  applied  in  Palestine  not 
only  to  the  stones  at  the  extreme  corners  of  a 
building,  but  to  the  stone  inserted  in  any  part  of 
the  outer  wall  to  form  the  beginning  of  an  interior 
room-wall  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  applies  especi¬ 
ally,  however,  to  the  stone  that  is  a.xpoywvi.aios, 
belonging  to  an  extreme  corner  of  the  building. 
In  the  construction  of  a  large  edilice,  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  generally  laid  and  brought  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  then  left  for  several 
months  exposed  to  the  rain,  so  that  the  surround¬ 
ing  earth  may  settle  down  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  wall.  When  the  first  row  of  stones  above  the 
ground  line  is  to  be  laid,  the  masons  place  a  long, 
well-squared  block  of  stone  at  the  corner  to  be  a 
sure  rest  for  the  terminus  of  the  two  walls.  It  is 
the. most  important  corner-stone  (Eph  220). 

2.  Selection  and  treatment  of  the  corner-stone. — 
It  is  always  carefully  chosen,  and  is  specially 
treated  in  view  of  the  service  expected  of  it.  (a) 
It  must  be  sound,  in  the  case  of  sandstone  being 
free  from  weakening  cavities,  and  in  the  case  of 
limestone  being  without  any  white  streaks  of  spar 
that  under  pressure  and  strain  might  lead  to 
cleavage. — ( b )  It  must  be  carefully  dressed  so  as  to 
be  quite  a  rectangular  block,  whereas  the  ordinary 
stones  usually  slope  away  at  the  back,  and  the 
empty  spaces  are  tilled  in  with  stone  chips  and 
plaster.  It  is  expected  to  be  in  close  and  solid 
contact  with  whatever  is  under  it  and  above  it. — 
(c)  In  preparing  a  place  for  it,  the  mason  gives  it  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  mortar  so  as  to  increase 
the  power  of  adhesion.  These  qualifications  are 
summarized  in  Is  2816.  Thus  the  corner-stone  is 
expected  to  be  strong  and  sound  in  itself,  and  able 
to  control  the  tier  that  belongs  to  it,  and  check  any 
tendency  to  bulge  either  outwards  or  inwards. 

The  thought  of  Mt  2144  and  Lk  2018  passes  beyond 
the  idea  of  a  corner-stone,  which  is  required  to 
remain  in  its  place,  and  neither  falls  on  any  one  nor 
is  fallen  upon.  The  transition  is  so  abrupt  that 
some  have  been  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  addition  is  omitted  in  Mk  121"12, 
and  that  certain  ancient  authorities  (e.g.  I)  33) 
omit  it  even  in  St.  Matthew.  It  is  a  similar  con¬ 
ception  that  appears  in  1  Co  l23,  1  P  2h'- 7,  namely, 
that  of  a  stumbling-block  on  the  public  highway. 
The  ‘way  of  life’  was  a  familiar  religious  term, 
‘  the  Way  ’  being  a  descriptive  epitheo  which  Christ 
applied  to  Himself  (Jn  14“),  and  one  of  the  first 
designations  of  the  Christian  Church  (Ac  tl2).  The 
same  situation  of  conflict  is  presented  in  Is  814, 
where  the  fear  of  the  Lord  would  be  to  some  a 
sanctuary,  a  place  of  safety  and  rest  by  the  way, 
but  to  others  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence.  Those  who  marked  out  to  their  own 
liking  the  moral  highway  of  the  nation  had 
obscured  the  truth  that  Israel  existed  for  God,  not 
God  for  Israel,  and  left  no  space  for  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  It  was  an  error  of  blindness  like  that 
of  the  house-builders  concerning  the  rejected 
corner-stone.  They  should  have  made  allowance 
for  the  immovable  object  of  bed-rock  truth  that 
had  the  right  of  priority.  In  the  Syrian  town  of 
Beyrout  one  of  the  carriage  roads  has  at  one  point 
a  third  of  its  width  occupied  by  an  ancient  saint- 
shrine,  with  its  small  rough  room  and  dome.  It 
is  a  useless  and  inconvenient  obstacle  to  the  traffic, 
but  any  petition  to  have  it  removed  would  be 
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frowned  down  as  an  act  of  irreverence  and  in¬ 
fidelity.  The  shrine  was  there  before  the  road. 

3.  Oriental  respect  for  the  builders. — In  connexion 
with  the  rejection  of  a  particular  stone,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  the  ancients  had  no  explosive 
by  means  of  which  to  lighten  their  labours.  The 
work  had  to  be  done  by  hammer,  chisel,  and  saw, 
though  they  knew  how  to  insert  wooden  wedges 
in  prepared  sockets  in  the  line  of  desired  cleavage, 
and  make  them  expand  by  soaking  with  water. 
They  would  naturally  pass  by  a  stone  that  required 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  yielded  only  ordinary 
results.  They  carried  this  principle  to  the  length 
of  often  taking  prepared  stones  from  one  building 
for  the  erection  of  another  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  as  when  the  carved  stones  of  the  Ephesian 
temple  of  Diana  were  taken  to  build  the  church 
of  St.  Sofia  in  Constantinople,  and  the  ruined 
edifices  of  Roman  Caesarea  supplied  the  material 
for  the  city  wall  of  Acre.  It  would,  however, 
sometimes  happen  that  a  stone  discarded  by  cer¬ 
tain  builders  would  be  recognized  by  a  wiser  master 
as  that  which  lie  needed  for  an  important  place  in 
his  building,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
saying  quoted  in  Ps  11822,  which  is  familiarly  re¬ 
peated  and  applied  to-day  in  Syria. 

The  epigrammatic  value  of  the  saying  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  East  the  master- 
knowledge  of  the  different  trades  has  always  been 
carefully  guarded,  and  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  man  who  thinks  and  plans  and  the 
man  who  by  his  elementary  manual  labour  merely 
carries  out  the  orders  of  another.  In  the  art  of 
building,  a  familiar  proverb  says,  ‘  One  stroke  from 
the  master,  even  though  it  be  behind  his  back,  is 
better  than  the  hammering  of  a  thousand  others.’ 
In  explanation  of  this  the  story  is  told  of  a  Lebanon 
prince  who  engaged  a  master- mason  to  build  a  large 
bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river  Addnis,  and 
agreed  to  defray  all  costs  and  give  the  master  a 
certain  sum  when  the  work  was  done.  When  the 
bridge  was  constructed,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  remove  the  scaffolding,  the  master  claimed  his 
remuneration  ;  and  as  the  prince  argued  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  sum,  the  master  declined  to  remove 
the  scaffolding.  Other  men  were  engaged  to  do 
this,  but  they  found  it  to  be  such  a  complicated 
and  dangerous  task  that  they  abandoned  it,  and 
the  original  builder  had  to  be  called  in  on  Iris  own 
terms.  He  stepped  forward,  and,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  network  of  supporting  beams,  gave 
a  single  tap  with  his  hammer  to  a  particular  wedge. 
Its  removal  liberated  the  supports,  and  as  lie 
hurriedly  sprang  back,  the  scaffolding  collapsed, 
and  left  the  empty  arch  of  the  completed  bridge. 
He  alone  knew  how  to  do  it.  Similar  proverbs  are 
current  with  regard  to  the  baker,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  teacher,  doctor,  and  almost  every  form 
of  technical  industry  and  specialized  profession. 
The  master  in  his  trade  occupies  a  position  of 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  father  in  the  family 
and  the  sheikh  in  the  tribe.  In  no  department  is 
this  submission  more  thoroughgoing  than  in  the 
deference  shown  to  the  Rabbis  and  priests  as  the 
trained  masters  of  religious  observance  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  duty.  In  consequence  of  this  the  people 
of  the  country  find  a  keen  though  guarded  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  any  situation  that  seems  to  discredit  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise. 

4.  Figurative  applications  of  the  corner-stone. — 
In  Jg  202  and  1  8  1438  the  word  pinndth  (‘corner¬ 
stones’)  is  translated  ‘the  chiefs’  of  the  people, 
as  being  those  whose  opinions  and  actions  gave 
stability  and  direction  to  others.  In  Is  1013  it  is 
stated  that  the  error  of  Egypt  was  through  her 
trust  in  the  princes  of  Zoan  and  Noph,  who  were 
the  corner-stones  of  her  tribes.  In  the  East,  the 
mason  in  laying  a  row  of  stones  begins  with  the 


corner-stone,  and  some  twelve  feet  farther  down, 
or  at  the  other  terminus  of  the  wall,  if  it  be  short, 
another  stone  of  the  same  height  is  laid  with  lime, 
and  then  the  mason’s  measuring-line  is  stretched 
tightly  over  the  outer  top-corner  of  each.  This 
gives  the  line  of  frontage  and  elevation  to  all  the 
stones  that  fill  in  the  space  between  them.  Zoan 
and  Noph,  the  corner-stones,  being  themselves  in 
a  false  position,  affected  all  between  that  took 
measure  from  them.  In  Zeph  l16  36  the  same 
word  is  translated  ‘  towers,’  as  the  corners  of  the 
wall  were  especially  fortified  ;  and  in  2  Ch  2615 
‘bulwarks’  (RV  in  all  three  passages  ‘battle¬ 
ments’).  In  Job  386  the  act  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  corner-stone  of  a  house  is  made  to  describe 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Jer  5126  the 
inability  of  Babylon  to  furnish  any  more  a  corner¬ 
stone  is  made  to  figure  its  perpetual  desolation.  In 
Zee  104,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
Judah,  the  corner-stone  is  a  conspicuous  emblem, 
along  with  the  tent-peg  and  the  bow,  as  signifying 
that  that  tribe  was  to  excel  in  the  peaceful  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  city  and  the  field,  and  in  the  art  of 
war. 

Such  were  the  meanings  of  the  rejected  corner¬ 
stone  that  in  their  Messianic  application  were 
hidden  from  those  who  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory 
(1  Co  28),  but  were  revealed  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
‘  other  husbandmen,’  when  the  word  of  acceptance 
and  service  came  to  them  (Epli  219'22). 

It  is  a  tragical  error  to  suppose  that  the  message 
of  the  rejected  corner-stone  was  exhausted  in  the 
forfeiture  and  fate  of  Israel.  The  city  of  God  is 
still  being  built,  and  blindness  with  regard  to  the 
corner-stone,  the  mystical  presence  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  command  of  Christ,  may  again  expose  the 
builders  to  scorn,  and  necessitate  another  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  service. 

Literature.— Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Corner-stone’;  Expositor, 
5th  ser.  ix.  [1899]  p.  35  ff.  ;  Expos.  Times,  vii.  373,  xiv.  384; 
Jonathan  Edwards,  [Forte  [1840],  li.  p.  61  ff.  ;  Maclaren,  Sermons 
Preached  in  Manchester,  1st  ser.  p.  Iff. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

COSAM.— A  name  occurring  in  the  Lukan  gene¬ 
alogy  of  our  Lord  (Lk  328). 

COSMOPOLITANISM.— That  the  Jews  were  of  all 
nations  the  most  exclusive,  was  familiar  to  classic 
writers  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  ‘  non  monstrare  vias 
eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti,’  and  Mayor’s  references 
ad  lac.) ;  though  both  political  and  social  conditions 
in  the  1st  cent,  had  made  cosmopolitanism  more 
possible  than  it  had  ever  been  before  (cf.  Juv.  ib. 
iii.  62  ‘in  Tiberim  Syriusdefluxit  Orontes’).  Under 
the  Roman  emperors  the  world  was  becoming  more 
and  more  one  great  State  ;  St.  Paul’s  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Philippi  as  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Ac  1621  2225).  Even  in  Palestine  there  were 
distinctly  cosmopolitan  elements,  as  was  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  a  country  lying  across  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the  world.  Decapolis  was  almost 
entirely  Greek  ;  in  Galilee  there  had  for  long  been 
a  large  Gentile  population  ;  and  foreigners  as  well 
as  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  found 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  27 ;  see  Schiirer,  HJP, 
Tndex,  s.  ‘Hellenism’;  and  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ).  The  presence  of  foreigners,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  save  for 
a  few  references  to  centurions  (Mt  8s,  Lk  72  2347), 
strangers  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk  3s),  a  short  jour¬ 
ney  to  Decapolis  (Mk  731,  where,  strangely  enough, 
the  Aramaic  word  ‘  Ephpliatha’  finds  special  place 
in  the  text),  and  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  who 
sought  for  Jesus  at  the  feast — though  no  account  of 
Ilis  interview  with  them  is  given  (Jn  1220).  Traces 
of  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  may  be  detected  in 
Mk  152’  (‘  Simon,  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus’), 
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and  Philip),  and  the  trilingual  ‘title’  on  the  cross 
(Jn  192u). 

Jewish  exclusiveness  was  apparently  endorsed 
by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  547  (RV)  67-  32) ;  the  Twelve 
are  forbidden  to  go  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles 
(Mt  105)  ;  and  the  Syrophoenician  woman  is  at  first 
addressed  in  thoroughly  Jewish  language  (Mt  1521, 
Mk  l24).  On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord  speaks  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10308'-) ;  com¬ 
mends  the  faith  of  a  Roman  centurion  as  greater 
than  any  faith  He  had  found  in  Israel  (Mt  810,  Lk 
79) ;  and,  notwithstanding  His  first  words  to  the 
Syrophcenician  woman,  recognizes  and  rewards  the 
greatness  of  her  faith  (Mt  152lft,  Mk  7 Simeon 
welcomes  the  infant  Messiah  as  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles  (Lk  232),  in  spite  of  the  markedly 
Jewish  tone  of  Lk  1  and  2.  St.  Matthew  is  the 
narrator  of  the  visit  of  Wise  Men  from  the  East 
(Mt  2‘) ;  and  if  he  traces  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
to  Abraham  (Mt  l2),  St.  Luke  takes  it  back  to 
Adam  and  God  (Lk  338). 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  protests 
against  Jewish  exclusiveness  (Mt  39  ‘Think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father’;  cf.  Jn  837ff-,  where  the  claim  founded  on  de¬ 
scent  from  Abraham  is  contemptuously  dismissed  ; 
also  Mt  1241f-,  Lk  ll3If-  ‘the  men  of  Nineveh  .  .  .  the 
queen  of  Sheba  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
this  generation  and  shall  condemn  it’ ;  Mt  8llf‘,  Lk 
I329  ‘  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west 
.  .  .  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
forth  ’ ;  and  Mt  II21,  Lk  1013,  where  the  unrepentant 
Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  are  contrasted  with  Tyre 
and  Sidon).  So  far  as  this  break  with  the  Jews  shows 
itself,  it  rests  on  (a)  enthusiasm  for  humanity  ;  cf. 
esp.  the  references  to  publicans  and  sinners,  Mt  9U 
ll19,  Mk  215,  Lk  530  737  151,  and  the  fragment  in 
Jn  753-8u  ;  (b)  the  universalism  of  the  gospel,  Mt 
24u,  Mk  149  (‘  what  she  hath  done  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world’),  Mt  2810,  Mk  1615,  Lk  2449 
(‘make  disciples  of  all  the  nations’);  so  Jn  3'6 
1233  (‘I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself’);  the  same  thing  would  result  from  Mt 
2028,  Mk  1045  (‘  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many’), 
if  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  ;  (c)  anti- 
legalism  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  (Mt  121,  Mk  223, 
Lk  6l  1314),  ceremonial  ablutions  (Mt  15*,  Mk  719), 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt  521-  33,  38-  43),  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Mt  520).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
ground  of  marriage  fidelity  is  carried  back  from 
Moses  to  the  Creation  (Mt  194,  Mk  106),  and  the 
Sadducees  are  referred,  on  the  subject  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  to  God’s  language  to  the  pre-Mosaic  patri¬ 
archs  (Mk  1218,  Lk  2037)  ;  still  Christ  regards  as 
final  a  combination  of  Dt  64  and  Lv  1918  (Mk  1228ff-), 
and  He  asserts  that  His  purpose  is  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  but  to  fulfil  it  (Mt  5'7,  cf.  Mt  315).  , 

The  real  nature  of  Christ’s  teaching  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  deductions  from  it  in 
the  Acts,  where  the  recognition  of  the  cosmo¬ 
politanism  of  the  gospel  is  forced  on  the  Apostles 
almost  against  their  will  (Ac  826  1  011-34  ll2"),  and 
even  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church 
when  explicitly  stated  by  St.  Paui  (Ac  15s)  ;  but  it 
reaches  its  full  statement  in  Ro  1012,  Gal  328,  Col 
3n  (‘neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free’),  and 
Ph  320  (‘our  citizenship  is  in  heaven’).  (Cf.  J.  R. 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  xii.  ‘  The  Universality  of 
the  Christian  Republic  ’).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  recognition  of  cosmopolitanism  in  the  sense 
of  a  universal  mission  of  Christianity  is,  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  only  slight  (cf.  Harnack,  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  Christianity,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  40-48, 
especially  the  statement  that,  omitting  what  is 
probably  unauthentic,  1  Mark  and  Matthew  have 
almost  consistently  withstood  the  temptation  to 
introduce  the  Gentile  mission  into  the  words  and 
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deeds  of  Jesus,’  p.  40).  St.  Luke  differs  from  them 
in  a  slight  colouring  of  expression  rather  than  in 
the  narration  of  fresh  facts.  St.  John  had  both 
watched  and  taken  part  in  the  expansion  ;  but  the 
universalism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  striking  use  of  the  expression  ‘  the 
world’  (see  above  and  442  651  1247  1723  etc.),  which 
silently  bears  out  the  view — to  a  Christian,  abund¬ 
antly  confirmed  after  70  A.D. — that  the  Jews  were 
a  reprobate  people.  From  the  rejection  of  one  race 
followed  the  acceptance  of  all  (Ro  ll11-12).  See 
also  articles  Exclusiveness,  Grecians,  and  Uni¬ 
versalism.  W.  F.  Lofthquse. 

COUCH. — The  word  ‘  couch  ’  is  found  in  Lk  519- 24 
(as  tr.  of  kXlvLSlov),  where  Mt  92- 6  and  Mk  24- 11  have 
‘bed’  (k\'ivt)  and  KpafiarTos  respectively;  k\Iv  t?  also 
in  Lk  518).  It  is  found  also  in  RVm  of  Mk  74  as 
tr.  of  kKIvt).  In  Ac  515,  where  the  AV  and  RV 
have  ‘  beds  and  couches,’  the  correct  text  is  tirl 
K\t.vapUi}v  kcll  Kpafia.TTwv,  ‘small  beds  and  couches,’ 
or,  as  some  render,  ‘  small  couches  and  beds.’  The 
fact  is,  the  terms  used  for  ‘  couch  ’  and  ‘  bed  ’  are 
not  always  sharply  distinguished — certainly  not 
by  translators.  The  distinction  made  by  Bengel 
and  Kuinoel  between  k'Klvwv  (TR  of  Ac  515)  and  Kpa- 
(ia.TTwv,  that  the  former  denotes  ‘  soft  and  costly,’ 
and  the  latter ‘poor  and  humble,’  beds  is  quite 
arbitrary  (Meyer).  In  English  usage  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ‘  bed  ’  and  ‘  couch  ’  is  clear  enough  ; 
a  couch  is  a  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  is 
customary  to  repose  or  recline  when  dressed.  A 
like  distinction  was  made  by  the  Romans,  and  in 
a  measure  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when 
‘  couches  ’  were  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reclining  at  meals.  They  were  known  among  the 
Romans  as  triclinia,  because  they  ran  round  three 
sides  of  a  table.  Such  ‘  couches  ’  were  undoubtedly 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  of  Christ’s  day, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in 
express  terms,  unless,  against  the  best  authorities, 
we  accept  koX  k\lvQv  in  Mk  74.  They  were  provided 
with  cushions,  such  as  are  now  in  vogue,  on  which 
the  left  elbow  could  rest,  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
arm  free ;  and  were  often  arranged  around  three 
sides  of  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
fourth  side  of  which  was  left  open  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  waiting  on  the  guests. 

This  practice  of  reclining  at  table  first  appears  in  the  Bible  in 
the  prophecy  of  Amos  (04,  cf.  Ezk  2341),  and  is  denounced  by 
the  prophet  as,  of  foreign  origin  and  as  savouring  of  sinful 
luxury.  The  ‘  couches  ’  there  coming  into  view  were  of  costly 
cedar-wood  inlaid  with  ivory  (64) ;  the  feet  were  plated  with 
silver,  and  the  backs  covered  with  gold-leaf  (cf.  Ca  310).  They 
were  usually  furnished  with  pillow's  and  bolsters,  often  of  fine 
Egyptian  linen  or  silk,  and  richly  embroidered  coverings, 
costly  rugs,  etc.  (cf.  Pr  7'6).  The  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  show' 
how  early  such  luxury  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and  state  that 
even  in  those  ancient  times  couches  of  rare  and  costly  wood  in¬ 
laid  with  gold  were  sent  as  presents  from  Palestine  to  Egypt. 

Keeping  this  in  mind  will  throw  light  on  some 
otherwise  obscure  passages  in  the  Gospels,  e.a. 
where  the  woman  is  spoken  of  (Lk  736'38)  as  wash¬ 
ing  and  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus  while  He  was 
‘sitting  (reclining)  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee’s 
house  ’ ;  where  our  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples  while  they  were  at  supper  (Jn  135)  ;  and 
where  it  is  said  of  the  beloved  disciple  at  the 
supper  that  he,  1  leaning  back,  as  he  was,  on 
Jesus’  breast,’  spoke  to  Him  of  His  betrayer  (v.25). 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  among 
the  Jewish  people  in  general,  in  the  most  ancient 
times  and  later,  the  ‘bed,’  so  far  as  use  went,  was 
‘  bed  ’  and  ‘  couch  ’  in  one — a  plain  wooden  frame 
with  feet  and  a  slightly  raised  end  for  the  head 
(Gn  4731),  differing  very  little,  indeed,  from  the 
bed  of  the  Egyptians  represented  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  (Wilkinson,  Ann.  Eg.  i.  416,  fig.  191).  In 
the  daytime  and  at  meals  people  sat  on  it,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  perhaps,  with  crossed  legs ;  and 
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then  at  night  they  placed  it  here  or  there,  as  the 
season  or  need  suggested,  and  slept  on  it.  In  the 
East  to-day  the  beds,  are  often  made  by  laying 
bolsters  on  the  raised  part  of  the  floor,  or  on  the 
low  divans  which  run  along  the  walls,  and  the 
sitting-room  of  the  day  becomes  a  bedroom  at 
night.  (See  Bed,  Closet).  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

COUNCIL,  COUNCILLOR.— See  Sanhedrin. 

COUNSELS  OF  PERFECTION.— See  Perfec¬ 
tion  (human). 

COUNTENANCE.— See  Face. 

COURAGE. — av8pt^ofj.ai,  the  Gr.  equivalent  for 
Heb.  pin  and  pox,  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  except  in  1  Co  1613,  not  in  the  NT.  The 
valour  of  the  battlefield,  so  often  commended  in 
the  OT,  nowhere  conies  into  view.  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  does  not  call  for  the 
prowess  of  the  warrior.  But  there  was  no  taint  of 
cowardice  in  Jesus,  and  to  be  His  disciple  did  not 
involve  any  slackening  of  moral  fibre,  or  impairing 
of  true  manliness.  He  foresaw  a  situation  bristling 
with  menace  to  His  followers,  ami  courage  was 
therefore  a  prime  desideratum  in  His  disciples,  as 
it  was  an  outstanding  quality  of  His  own  nature. 
With  unsparing  hand  He  lifted  the  curtain  of  the 
future,  and  disclosed  to  all  who  would  follow  Him 
the  hostility  and  peril  which  diseipleship  must 
involve  (Mt  511  lO16'39  249ff-,  Mk  13!M3,  Lk  2112fr-,  Jn 
1520  1Q2)  jje  wh0  would  follow  Christ  must  not 
be  faint-hearted  or  double-minded  (Lk  962),  lie 
must  be  prepared  to  surrender  many  interests  that 
were  formerly  dear  to  him,  brace  himself  even  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  closest  earthly  relationships, 
and,  recognizing  that  the  disciple  is  not  greater  than 
his  Master,  be  ready  to  tread  the  same  rough  path, 
and  bear  the  same  cross.  The  demand  for  courage 
is  all  the  more  severe  that  it  is  not  the  courage 
of  resisting,  but  of  enduring  wrong.  The  disciple 
of  Jesus  is  called  to  meekness,  to  the  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  suffering  wrongfully  inflicted,  to  the 
heroism  of  a  calm  and  trustful  heart.  But  the 
meek  temper  is  not  the  sign  of  weakness.  It  is 
restrained  strength.  It  is  the  high  courage  of  en¬ 
durance,  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
It  is  of  this  sustained  heroism  that  Jesus  says,  ‘  In 
your  patience  (virop.ov-q,  ‘  patient  endurance  ’)  ye 
shall  win  your  souls’  (Lk  21 19),  ‘  He  that  endure'th 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved’  (Mt  1022  2413)  ;  and  those 
who,  in  spite  of  pain  and  persecution,  confess  Him 
before  men,  He  declares  He  will  confess  before  His 
Father  and  the  holy  angels  (Lk  128,  cf.  Mt  1032). 

Of  this  high  moral  courage  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
supreme  example.  The  emphasis  which  is  so 
rightly  laid  upon  His  gentleness  and  compassion 
tends  to  obscure  His  strength,  and  virility.  But 
the  remark  in  Ac  413  ‘  When  they  saw  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  Peter  and  John  .  .  .  they  took  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,’  is  the 
record  of  the  dominant  impression  made  by  Jesus 
upon  His  enemies.  The  depth  and  warmth  of  His 
sympathy  had  not  deluded  them  int,o  the  thought 
that  He  was  deficient  in  courage.  They  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  His  fearlessness  and  fidelity  to  truth  (J11 
72\  Mt  2216).  His  fearless  exposure  of  hypocrisy 
(Mt  151-14,  Mk  71"18,  Mt  231'39  et  al.),  His  disregard 
of,  or  opposition  to,  religious  practices  which  had 
been  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  Divine  law,  and 
the  performance  of  which  was  the  hall-mark  of 
righteousness  (Mt  9U  121-9,  Mk  218'33  71,  Lk  533  61'6), 
His  defiance  of  social  and  religious  caste  in 
receiving  sinners  and  eating  with  them  were  the 
moral  utterances  of  a  courageous  righteousness  and 
love  (Mt  910,  Lk  152).  In  circumstances  of  danger 
He  is  calm  and  self-possessed  (Mt  826).  He  does 


not  rush  into  danger,  and  more  than  once  retires 
from  scenes  where  His  life  is  threatened  (Lk  439, 
Jn  859  1  039).  At  those  times  He  felt  that  His  hour 
had  not  come.  His  courage  was  inspired  by  faith 
in  God  (Mt  826),  and  was  controlled  by  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will.  When  He  knows  that  His 
hour  has  come,  He  presses  to  the  cross  with  an 
eagerness  which  made  those  who  saw  Him  afraid 
(Mk  1033).  But  it  is  only  as  we  enter  into  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  see  Him  in  His  perfect 
purity  of  soul  taking  upon  Him  the  sin  of  the 
world,  that  we  feel  the  wonder  of  His  heroism. 
We  do  not  marvel  that  He  shrank  from  the  cup 
His  Father  gave  Him  to  drink.  We  are  amazed 
equally  at  the  love  and  at  the  courage  which  bore 
Him  through  until  He  said,  ‘It  is  finished’  (J11  1930). 
See,  further,  Fear. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Courage’ ;  Aristotle,  Ethics, 
iii.  6-9  ;  Denney,  Gospel  Questions  and  Answers,  p.  85  ff. 

Joseph  Muir. 

COURSE.— See  Abijah,  and  Priest. 

COURT  (av\ri,  tr.  ‘ court ’  in  Rev  ll2,  ‘sheepfold’ 
or  ‘fold’  in  Jn  101-18,  and  ‘palace’  [RV  ‘court’] 
in  Mt  263- 69  etc. ).  * — The  ‘  court  ’  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  typical  Oriental  house.  The  Eastern  house 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  is  much  like  that  now  found,  and  doubt¬ 
less  found  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Palestine.  It 
is  built  around  an  open  square  called  ‘the  court,’ 
into  which  each  room  opens,  seldom  one  room  into 
another.  Sometimes  the  house  has  more  than  one 
‘court,’  if  the  wealth  or  the  official  station  of  the 
owner  warrants  it. 

In  the  richer  private  and  public  houses  the 
‘  court  ’  is  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  In 
Damascus  we  find  several  courts  connected  with  a 
single  house,  in  some  cases  of  rare  richness  and 
beauty.  The  houses  of  two  or  more  storeys  have 
chambers  on  each  floor  opening  on  to  a  common 
balcony  running  round  the  inside  of  the  court, 
with  a  staircase  in  a  corner  of  the  court  open  to 
the  sky.  This  type  of  ‘  court  ’  is  usually  paved 
with  marble  or  flagging,  and  has  a  well  or  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  centre  (2  S  1718),  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees  and  other  shrubs  around  it.  Some  of  them 
are  planted  with  choice  tropical  trees,  and  the 
walls,  verandahs,  staircases,  etc.,  are  covered  and 
adorned  with  creepers  and  vines  of  untold  varieties. 

In  Mt  2689  it  is  said  that  ‘  Peter  sat  without, 
rrj  ai 'Ay,’  i.e.  in  the  ‘court’  of  the  high  priest’s 
house  (v.68).  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Jesus  ;  and 
‘without’  is  used  in  contrast  with  an  implied 
‘  within  ’ — the  interior  of  the  audience-room  in 
which  Jesus  was  appearing  before  the  authorities. 
Peter  was  not  allowed  into  this  room,  but  was 
out  in  the  open  air  of  the.  ‘court’;  and  this  was 
‘  beneath  ’  (Mk  14liG),  i.e.  on  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  the  audience-chamber. 

The  ‘  court  of  the  Gentiles,’  which  was  ‘  without 
the  temple’  (Rev  ll2),  was  on  the  lowest  level  or 
terrace  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  separated  from 
the  ‘Sanctuary’  or  ‘Mountain  of  the  House’  by  a 
stone  wall  four  or  five  feet  high,  called  ‘  the 
Soreg.’’  All  Gentiles  M  ere  warned  to  remain  out¬ 
side  of  this  sacred  enclosure  under  penalty  of 
death  (cf.  Ac  2128- 29  2411  2621).  See  also  artt.  Door, 
House.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

COURTESY.  Tlie  courtesies  of  life  have  always 
received  more  strict  and  formal  recognition  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  The  people  of  Palestine 
in  Christ’s  time  Mere  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
They  were  punctilious  about  those  conventional 
forms  M'hich  hedge  in  and  govern  social  life,  and 
Mere  not  sknv  to  resent  the  breach  or  neglect  of 

*  ‘  In  kings’  courts'  of  Lk  7-5  represents  iv  to7;  pxinkiioii  [only 
I  occurrence  of  this  Gr.  word  in  NT]. 
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these  forms  when  it  affected  them  directly  (Mt 
222'7,  Lk  1416'21).  A  remarkably  complete  picture 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy  observed  by 
them  may  be  made  up  from  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  incidents  of  Christ’s  life,  together  with  His 
sayings  and  parables,  show  us  the  marked  defer¬ 
ence.  paid  to  authority,  position,  and  learning  (Mt 
IT14  2216- 24  238- 7  etc.),  the  elaborate  and  somewhat 
burdensome  hospitality  bestowed  on  friends  and 
strangers  when  received  as  guests  into  a  house 
(Lk  744‘4<i),  the  embracings  and  prolonged  saluta¬ 
tions  practised  (Mt  2649,  Mk  1445  ;  cf.  Lk  104f-  1520 
2247,  Mt  1012),  the  formalities  observed  in  connexion 
with  feasts  in  rich  men’s  houses  (Mt  2212,  Lk  1417). 

These  courteous  habits  must  not  be  regarded  as 
mere  superficial  forms.  The  fact  that  the  neglect 
of  them,  especially  if  believed  to  be  intentional, 
caused  such  serious  offence  to  the  suffering  party, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  more  than 
surface  forms.  At  the  same  time  the  courtesies 
practised  were  not  always  sincere  (note  the  kiss  of 
Judas),  and  were,  moreover,  occasionally  violated 
in  a  peculiarly  flagrant  manner,  as  we  learn  from 
the  treatment  Christ  received  once  and  again  from 
those  who  opposed  Him,  especially  the  treatment 
He  received  immediately  before  His  death.  The 
warm  Oriental  temperament,  indeed,  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  creating  these  courtesies,  and 
which  found  so  much  satisfaction  in  observing  them, 
was  ready,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  violate 
them  to  an  extent  that  the  colder  Western  tem¬ 
perament  would  never  have  done. 

Christ’s  attitude  towards  the  established  rules  of 
courtesy  is  a  question  of  interest  and  importance. 
His  relation  towards  these  time-worn  rules  was  the 
same  as  His  relation  towards  the  Law  of  Moses. 
He  observed  them  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  sincerely  re¬ 
vealed  His  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  were 
never  mere  forms  to  Him,  much  less  forms  used 
to  hide  the  real  intents  of  His  heart.  That  His 
attitude  was  not  the  conventional  attitude  of 
others,  but  was  peculiar  to  Himself,  like  His  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Law  (Mt  517),  is  evident  from  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  He  recognized  and 
followed  the  customary  laws  in  so  far  as  they 
served  to  express  His  real  sentiments  (Lk  744'46  105, 
Jn  1 34fr- ) ;  (2)  He  transgressed  them  boldly  at  times, 
as  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  His  injunction 
‘  Salute  no  man  by  the  way  ’  (Lk  104),  and  His  inter¬ 
course  with  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  ;  (3)  He  gave 
a  larger  and  more  humane  interpretation  to  them 
by  His  generous  and  considerate  treatment,  not 
only  of  tax-gatherers  and  sinners,  but  of  women, 
children,  Samaritans,  and  others  who  were  re¬ 
garded  as  more  or  less  outside  the  ordinary  rules 
of  courtesy. 

There  are  two  instances  where  Jesus  seems  to 
fail  in  the  matter  of  courtesy — in  His  reply  to  His 
mother,  ‘  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?’ 
(Jn  24),  and  in  His  reply  to  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  ‘  Let  the  children  first  be  filled  :  for  it  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  children’s  bread,  and  to  cast 
it  unto  the  dogs’  (Mt  1526  ||  Mk  737).  It  is  only  in 
appearance,  however,  that  He  offends  against 
courtesy  in  these  instances.  The  study  of  the 
passages  with  the  aid  of  a  good  commentary  will 
clear  up  any  difficulty  attaching  to  them. 

Literature. — Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  their  Modem  Cus¬ 
toms  ;  G.  M.  Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Customs ;  Geikie,  Holy 
Land  and  the  Bible ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales¬ 
tine  [contains  passim  personal  experiences  which  throw  light 
on  the  tedious  courtesies  of  the  East] ;  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethics,  ii.  202  ff.  ;  T.  Binney,  Sermons,  ii.  226 ;  Paget,  Stxidies 
in  the  Christian  Character,  p.  200  ff.  ;  Dale,  Laws  of  Christ  for 
Common  Life,  p.  107  ff.  ;  Expositor,  1st.  ser.  iv.  [1876]  p.  179  ff. 

Morison  Bryce. 

COVENANT.  —  In  order  to  a  correct  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  term  ‘covenant,’  as  it  is  used  by  our 
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Lord  in  the  Gospels,  a  brief  survey  of  the  OT 
usage  is  necessary. 

The  covenant  conception  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT. 
Used  at  first  in  connexion  with  single  transactions  and  partial 
aspects  of  the  religious  intercourse  between  God  and  man,  it 
later  becomes  the  formula  designating  the  entire  structure  and 
content  of  the  religion  of  Israel  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 
This  latter  representation  occurs  as  early  as  Gn  17114,  Ex  195 
24c  8j  and  often  in  Deuteronomy.  The  earlier  covenants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  time  of  Noah  and  Abraham  (Gn  618  9817  1518)  do 
not  yet  possess  this  comprehensive  character,  but  appear  as 
solemn  religious  rites  whereby  some  particular  promise  of  God 
is  made  sure.  Whether  the  word  berith  (n"i3)  originally  meant 
‘enactment,’  ‘appointment,1  ‘law,’  a  meaning  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  in  several  instances,  or  did  from  the  beginning 
signify  a  two-sided  agreement,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  It  seems  easier  to  conceive  of  the  former  sense  as 
developed  out  of  the  latter  than  the  reverse.  At  any  rate,  the 
comprehensive  signification  in  which  it  stands  for  the  whole 
religious  relationship  between  God  and  Israel,  rests  on  the  idea 
of  the  covenant  as  a  two-sided  agreement.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  two-sidedness  never  extends  so 
far  that  God  and  Israel  appear  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  covenant.  The  planning  and  proposing  of 
the  covenant  belong  exclusively  to  God.  Still  the  fact  that 
Israel  voluntarily  accepts  the  covenant  is  as  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  (Ex  198  248-  7,  and  elsewhere).  Indeed,  the  covenant  idea 
serves  primarily  to  express  the  free,  ethical,  historically  origin¬ 
ated  bond  that  exists  between  God  and  Israel.  Its  covenant 
character  marks  off  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  religion  of  real, 
conscious,  spiritual  fellowship  between  God  and  His  people,  in 
distinction  from  the  religions  of  paganism,  in  which  either  the 
Deity  and  the  creature  are  pantheistically  fused,  or  the  God¬ 
head  after  a  deistic  fashion  is  so  far  removed  from  the  creature 
as  to  render  true  communion  impossible,  and  where  the  relation 
between  a  national  god  and  his  worshippers  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  necessity  on  both  sides. 

In  the  early  Prophets  the  conception  of  the  covenant  is  not 
particularly  prominent.  With  Hosea,  the  figure  of  marriage, 
probably  not  viewed  as  yet  by  the  prophet  as  a  species  of 
covenant,  serves  the  same  purpose.  There  is  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  denying  that  Hosea  knew  the  covenant  conception  in 
its  comprehensive  religious  sense,  and  on  this  ground  to  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  81.  Greater  prominence  the  cove¬ 
nant  idea  obtains  from  the  age  of  Jeremiah  onwards.  Besides 
the  emphasis  thrown  on  the  ethical-historical  character  of 
Israel’s  religion,  two  other  important  principles  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  term,  partly  developing  out  of  the  principle  just 
stated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  covenant  idea  begins  to  express 
the  continuity  of  God’s  dealings  with  His  people  ;  as  it  is  a  bond 
freely  established,  so  it  is  the  fruit  of  design  and  the  fountain  of 
further  history,  it  has  a  prospective  reference  and  makes  Israel’s 
religion  a  growing  thing  ;  in  a  word,  the  covenant  idea  gathers 
around  itself  the  thoughts  we  have  in  mind  when  speaking  of 
a  history  of  redemption  and  revelation.  On  the  other  hand, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  the  originator  of  the  covenant  and  has 
solemnly  bound  Himself  not  merely  to  fulfil  His  promises  to 
Israel,  but  also  to  carry  out  His  own  purposes  contemplated  in 
the  covenant,  the  same  bond  which  originally  expresses  the 
freedom  of  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel  can  also  be¬ 
come  the  pledge  of  the  absolute  certainty,  that  God  will  not 
finally  break  with  His  people,  Israel’s  infidelity  notwithstanding. 
In  Isaiah  40-66,  and  especially  in  Jeremiah,  the  covenant  thus 
stands  to  express  the  continuity  and  sureness  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  purpose  with  reference  to  Israel.  Out  of 
the  combination  of  these  two  ideas  arises  the  Messianic  or 
eschatological  significance  which  the  covenant  idea  obtains  in 
both  these  prophets.  In  Isaiah  40-66  it  is  more  than  once 
introduced  to  emphasize  the  infallible  character  of  the  Divine 
promise  given  of  old  (Is  549- 1(1  553  5921  @]8),  in  two  passages 
(428  and  49s)  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  designated  as  Gj;  n’"i3, 
a  somewhat  obscure  phrase,  of  which  the  two  most  plausible 
interpretations  are,  either  that  the  servant  will  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  realizing  the  future  covenant  between  God  and  Israel, 
or,  placing  the  emphasis  on  DJJ,  that  he  will  be  the  means  of 
establishing  a  people-fcrltA,  a  b‘rith  in  which  Israel,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  its  present  scattered  condition,  will  once  more  become 
a  unified,  organized  nation.  These  two  passages  are  of  import¬ 
ance,  because  they  bring  the  idea  of  the  covenant  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  figure  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  which, 
assuming  that  the  latter  was  Messianically  interpreted  by  our 
Lord  and  applied  to  Himself,  would  explain  that  He  represents 
Himself  as  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  covenant. 

In  Jeremiah  the  covenant  idea  appears  as  a  Messianic  idea  in 
two  forms.  In  so  far  as  the  promise  given  to  the  house  of 
David  was  a  promise  pledged  in  solemn  covenant,  the  Messianic 
blessings  are  a  covenant  gift  (3320- 24  ;  cf.  Ps  S928,  Is  553).  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  old  application  of  the  idea  to  a  concrete 
promise,  which,  however,  in  the  present  case,  owing  to  the 
wide  scope  of  the  promise  involved,  would  easily  become 
identified  in  the  mind  of  later  generations  with  the  expectation 
of  an  eschatological  covenant  in  the  comprehensive  sense.  The 
latter  is  the  other  form  in  which  Jeremiah  uses  the  covenant 
with  reference  to  the  future  (3131  34).  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  notion  of  a  new  covenant  occurs  explicitly,  although 
the  thought  itself  is  not*  foreign  to  the  older  prophets.  Hosea 
has  it  in  the  form  of  the  new  marriage  which  Jehovah  will  con¬ 
tract  with  Israel.  Jeremiah  conceives  of  the  new  covenant  as 
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the  outcome  of  the  covenant  character  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  Israel  in  general.  To  the  prophet’s  mind  religion  and 
the  covenant  have  become  so  identified  that  the  covenant  idea 
becomes  the  stable,  permanent  element  in  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  ;  if  in  its  old  form  the  covenant  disappears,  then  in 
a  new  form  it  must  reappear.  The  newness  will  consist  in  the 
twofold  feature,  that  the  sin  of  the  people  will  be  forgiven,  i.e. 
the  former  sin,  and  that  the  law  of  Jehovah,  instead  of  being  an 
outward,  objective  covenant  obligation,  will  become  an  inward, 
subjective  covenant  realit}',  written  on  the  heart  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  and  perfect  knowledge  of  Jehovah  which  will 
prevail.  This  passage  in  Jeremiah  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  NT 
use  of  the  phrase  ‘  the  new  covenant.’ 

Two  further  passages  in  the  prophets,  to  which  a  Messianic 
application  «of  the  covenant  idea  could  easily  attach  itself,  are 
Zee  911  and  Mai  31.  In  the  former  passage  the  original  reads  : 
‘  Because  of  the  blood  of  thy  covenant,  /  have  sent  forth  thy 
prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water’ ;  the  LXX  has,  in 
the  second  person  of  address  to  Jehovah,  ‘  Because  of  the  blood 
of  thy  covenant,  thou  hast  sent  forth,’  etc.  On  the  former  ren¬ 
dering  the  covenant  is  the  covenant  made  with  Israel,  or,  since 
this  interpretation  of  the  suffix  ‘  thy  r  is  deemed  impossible  by 
some,  we  may  refer  the  suffix  to  the  compound  phrase  ‘  cove¬ 
nant  blood,’  and  understand  the  phrase  ‘  thy  covenant  blood’  of 
the  sacrificial  blood  by  means  of  which  Israel  continually  up¬ 
holds  and  renews  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  On  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  LXX  the  covenant  is  represented  as  the  covenant 
made  and  maintained  by  Jehovah.  In  the  Malachi -passage  the 
coming  of  the  ‘angel'  or  ‘messenger  of  the  covenant’  is  pre¬ 
dicted.  This  ‘angel  of  the  covenant’  is  not  identical  with  the 
Lord,  but  as  a  distinct  person  he  accompanies  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  His  temple.  He  is  called  ‘  the  angel  of  the  covenant,’ 
either  because  he  realizes  the  covenant,  or  because  his  coming 
is  in  virtue  of  the  existing  covenant.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  on 
either  view  a  significant  connexion  could  be  established  between 
the  Messiah  and  the  covenant. 

The  LXX  regularly  renders  b^rith  by  bioc,9rxv),  the  later  Greek 
versions  prefer  truvd'bxv; .  The  latter  term  better  expresses  the 
idea  of  a  two-sided  agreement ;  but  probably  this  was  precisely 
the  reason  why  the  LXX  translators,  desiring  to  emphasize  the 
one-sided  Divine  origin  and  character  of  the  covenant,  avoided  it. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  not  a  few  instances  berith 
in  the  original  meant  not  a  covenant  but  an  authoritative  dis¬ 
position,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  according  to  some  scholars 
even  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word.  On  the  side  of  the 
Greek,  also,  there  were  considerations  which  explain  the  choice 
of  Sioidyxr,  in  preference  to  o-uv9y,x^.  It  is  true,  in  classical  Greek 
the  former  meant  usually  a  testamentary  disposition,  and  might 
in  so  far  have  seemed  unsuitable  as  a  rendering  for  berith.  But 
occasionally  at  least  dux.9r,xri  could  stand  for  a  two-sided  agree¬ 
ment  (Aristoph.  Av.  432).  The  verb  biocndwSou  was  not  bound 
to  the  notion  of  ‘  testament,’  but  signified  authoritative  arrange¬ 
ments  generally.  And  above  all  things  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  testamentary  dia,9'/>xvi  among  the  Greeks  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  LXX  translation  differed  in  many  respects  from  our 
modern  Roman-law  ‘  testament,’  and  possessed  features  which 
brought  it  into  closer  contact  with  the  Hebrew  berith.  The 
diotOvixY}  was  a  solemn  and  public  transaction  of  a  religious  char¬ 
acter,  by  which  an  irrevocable  disposition  of  rights  and  pro¬ 
perty  was  made,  and  which  for  its  effect  was  not  dependent 
on  the  death  of  the  but  immediately  set  in  opera¬ 

tion  certain  of  the  duties  and  relationships  established.  Thus 
conceived,  the  %hx.9vixyi  could  all  the  more  easily  become  the 
equivalent  of  the  berith  between  God  and  Israel,  because 
already  in  the  OT  the  idea  of  *  the  inheritance  ’  had  signifi¬ 
cantly  attached  itself  to  that  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  NT  the  noun  used  is  always  foxOvjxit,  but  the  cognate 
forms  of  o-w9y)xyi  appear  in  the  verb  (Lk  225)  and  the  adjective 
(Ro  l31).  dioiOriXY)  occurs  in  the  NT  33  times.  The  word  retains 
the  one-sided  associations  of  the  LXX  usage,  yet  in  most 
cases  the  NT  writers  show  themselves  aware  of  the  peculiar 
covenant-meaning  descended  with  it  from  the  OT.  An  addi¬ 
tional  possibility  of  interpreting  it  in  the  sense  of  testament 
was  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic 
era  were  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Hence  in  He  91(>.  17 
the  new  covenant  is  represented  as  a  testament  bestowing  upon 
believers  the  eternal  inheritance,  because  the  death  of  Christ 
had  to  intervene  to  make  the  bestowal  effectual.  As  Ramsay  has 
pointed  out  ( Expository  Nov.  1898,  pp.  321-330),  this  representa¬ 
tion  is  based  on  Roman  law,  according  to  which  a  testament 
has  no  force  until  the  death  of  the  testator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pauline  representation  of  Gal  317- 18  jg  based  on  the 
Graeco-Syrian  law  of  the  earlier  period,  under  which  the  bixdvixY,, 
once  made,  could  not  be  subsequently  modified,  and  took  effect 
in  certain  directions  immediately.  No  reflexion  is  here  made 
on  the  death  of  the  testator.  Still,  that  SiotOyxYi  does  not  here 
have  the  unmodified  OT  sense  of  ‘  covenant,’  but  means  ‘  testa¬ 
mentary  disposition,’ is  plain  from  the  fact  that  ‘sonship’  and 
‘  heirship  ’  are  connected  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
These  two  passages  in  Hebrews  and  Galatians  are  the  only  NT 
passages  which  explicitly  refer  to  the  testamentary  character  of 
the  biocO'sixy.  In  how  far  in  other  instances  the  associations  of 
the  testament  idea  lay  in  the  speaker’s  or  writer’s  mind  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty  (cf.  Ac  325  vlot  bieiOrixr.s  ;  Gal 
SioiOvixv)  yivvutra.  tk  bouXtiotv). 

In  the  AV  of  the  NT  btot^xv)  is  in  14  instances  rendered  by 
‘  testament  ’  (Mt  2028,  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220,  i  Co  1125,  2  Co  36-  o,  He 
722  9^5  bis.  18.  17.  18.20,  Rev  1110).  A%  a  marginal  alternative 
‘  testament’  is  also  offered  in  Ro  94,  Gal  315  424^  He  86  1224  1320 
In  all  these  cases,  except  in  He  918-  * 7,  the  RV  has  replaced 
*  testament  ’  by  ‘  covenant,’  offering,  however,  the  former  as  a 
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marginal  alternative  in  Mt  2628,  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220,  1  Co  1125, 
2  Co  36- 14,  Gal  315. 17,  He  722  86-  7.  8. 9  bis.  10.  13  915  bis.  20,  Rev  1119. 
In  the  American  RV  the  marginal  reading  ‘testament’  has  in  all 
these  cases  been  dropped,  except  in  He  915-  20.  The  principle  by 
which  the  Revisers  were  guided  is  plain.  The  only  question 
can  be  whether,  in  view  of  what  was  stated  above,  they  were 
right  in  rendering  ‘covenant’  and  not  ‘testament’  in  Gal 
315. 17.  The  point  to  be  determined  in  each  case  is  not  whether 
the  associations  of  ‘  testament  ’  were  present  to  the  speaker’s 
or  writer’s  mind,  but  whether  those  of  ‘  covenant’  were  absent : 
only  where  the  latter  is  the  case  ought  ‘covenant  to  be 
abandoned,  and  Gal  315- 17  seems  to  belong  to  this  class.  What 
motives  in  each  case  underlie  the  choice  of  ‘  testament  ’  and 
‘  covenant  ’  in  AV  is  not  so  plain.  Possibly  these  motives  were 
not  always  exegetical,  but  derived  from  the  usage  of  earlier 
(English  and  other)  versions.  The  following  explanation  is 
offered  tentatively  :  wherever  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  bnx.9v,xYi  is  expressed  or  implied,  ‘  testament  ’  was 
chosen,  because  ‘testament’  had  long  since,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  become  familiar  as  a  designation  of  the  two 
canons  of  Scripture,  in  the  forms  ‘  the  Old  Testament,’  ‘  the 
New  Testament.’  This  will  explain  Mt  2028,  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220, 
1  Co  ll25,  2  Co  36- 14,  He  722.  In  He  915-20,  of  course,  the  import 
of  the  passage  itself  required  ‘testament.’  He  86-  (‘a  better 
covenant ’)  7-  (‘that  first  covenant.')  8-  (‘a  new  covenant’)  9- 
jo.  13  a  new  covenant  ’),  91  (‘  the  first  covenant  ’),  1224  (‘  the 
new  covenant  ’),  seem  to  run  contrary  to  the  explanation 
offered,  but  in  each  of  these  instances  the  context  furnished  a 
special  reason  for  favouring  ‘covenant’  :  in  He  86-13  the  dis¬ 
course  revolves  around  the  quotation  from  Jeremiah,  which  had 
‘  covenant’  ;  91  is  still  continuous  with  this  section,  and  in  1224 
the  contrast  between  the  mediatorship  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Jesus,  and  the  reference  to  the  transaction  of  Ex  24,  suggested 
‘  covenant.’  In  2  Co  36- 14  ‘  testament  ’  was  especially  suitable, 
because  here  the  idea  of  bia.9Y,xY\  might  seem  to  approach  that 
of  a  body  of  writings  (v.14  « the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment’).  Strange  and  unexplained  is  Rev  ll19  (‘ the  ark  of  his 
testament’),  cf.  He  94  (‘  the  ark  of  the  covenant’). 

It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  a  conception 
so  prominent  in  the  OT  is  so  little  utilized  in  the 
NT.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  this  was  the 
intensity  of  the  eschatological  interest  in  that 
age,  which  made  other  terms  appear  more  suitable 
to  describe  the  new  order  of  things  felt  to  be 
approaching  or  to  have  already  begun.  On  the 
whole,  the  covenant  idea  had  not  been  intimately 
associated  with  eschatology  in  the  OT.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  work  of  Christ  had  ushered  in 
a  new  state  of  things  for  the  present  life  of  the 
people  of  God,  distinct  and  detached  from  the  legal 
life  of  Judaism,  for  which  latter  the  word  ‘cove¬ 
nant  ’  had  become  the  characteristic  expression, 
dawned  only  gradually  upon  the  early  Church. 
The  phrase  ‘  Kingdom  of  God,’  while  emphasizing 
the  newness  of  the  Messianic  order  of  things, 
leaves  unexpressed  the  superseding  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  by  the  introduction  of  something  else. 

With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  conception  of 
Christianity  as  a  covenant  is  most  familiar  to  pre¬ 
cisely  those  two  NT  writers  who  with  greatest 
clearness  and  emphasis  draw  the  contrast  between 
the  Mosaic  forms  of  life  and  those  of  the  Christian 
era,  viz.  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
Even  with  St.  Paul,  however,  the  contrast  referred 
to  finds  only  occasional  expression  in  terms  of  the 
covenant :  as  a  rule,  it  is  expressed  in  other  ways, 
such  as  the  antithesis  between  law  and  grace,  works 
and  faith.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  only 
NT  writing  which  gives  to  the  covenant  idea  the 
same  central  dominating  place  as  it  has  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  OT. 

In  the  Gospels  the  word  ‘  covenant,’  in  a  religi¬ 
ous  sense,  occurs  but  twice,  in  Lk  l72,  and  in  the 
words  spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  Supper.  In  the 
former  passage  the  covenant  with  Abraham  is 
referred  to,  and  the  Messianic  salvation  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  that  cove¬ 
nant.  The  emergence  of  the  idea  here  is  in 
harmony  with  the  best  OT  traditions  :  it  expresses 
the  consciousness  of  the  sovereign  grace  and  unde¬ 
served  faithfulness  of  God  which  pervades  the  pro¬ 
phetic  pieces  preserved  for  us  in  the  gospel  of  the 
incarnation  according  to  St.  Luke.  Of  course,  in 
a  broad  sense  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  embodied  in  the  word  ‘  covenant  ’  under- 
lies  and  pervades  all  our  Lord’s  teaching.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  so-called  ‘intensive  universal  ism  ’ 
and  the  recognition  of  religion  as  a  natural  bond 
between  God  and  man,  antedating  all  positive 
forms  of  intercourse,  our  Lord  was  a  thorough¬ 
going  supernaturalist,  who  viewed  both  the  past 
relationship  of  God  to  Israel  and  the  future  re¬ 
lationship  to  be  established  in  the  Kingdom  not  as 
the  outcome  of  the  natural  religion  of  man,  but  as 
the  product  of  a  special,  historic,  supernatural 
approach  of  God  to  man,  such  as  the  OT  calls 
‘  covenant.’  While  probably  the  legalistic  shade 
of  meaning  which  the  word  had  obtained  was  less 
congenial  to  Him,  He  must’have  been  in  full  accord 
with  the  genuine  OT  principle  expressed  in  it. 
Mk  838  and  Mt  1239  speak  of  the  Jews  as  an 
‘  adulterous  generation,’  and  probably  the  later 
prophetic  representation  of  the  covenant  as  a 
marriage-covenant  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  mode 
of  statement. 

The  words  spoken  at  the  Supper  were,  according 
to  St,  Matthew  (26-8)  and  St,  Mark  (14-4),  tovto 
eaTiv  to  al/xa  p.ov  t9\ s  5ia07j/c?)s  (Al)  in  Matthew  and 
A  in  Mark  Trjs  Kairf/s  ScadpKrjs)  :  according  to  St. 
Luke  (2220)  and  St.  Paul  (1  Co  ll25)  tovto  to  ttottiploi > 
T)  KaivTi  Siadr/KT)  ev  rip  a'ijuaTi  nov  [in  1  Cor.  ip*1?  a'1/J.aTi]. 
There  is  some  doubt,  however,  about  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  context  in  St.  Luke  in  which  these 
words  occur.  In  I)  and  some  other  MSS,  22’9b  (be¬ 
ginning  with  to  inrep  vp.Qiv)  and  v.-°  are  lacking. 
The  textual-critical  problem  is  a  very  complicated 
one  (cf.  Westcott  and  Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Read¬ 
ings  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  63-64  ;  Haupt,  Ueber 
die  ursprungliche  Form  und  Bedeutung  der  Abend - 
mahlsworte,  pp.  6-10  ;  Johannes  Weiss,  Das  diteste 
Evangelium,  pp.  294-299;  Johannes  Hoffmann, 
Das  Abendmahl  im  Urchristenthum,  pp.  7,  8  [all 
of  whom  adopt  the  shorter  text]  ;  Schultzen,  Das 
Abendmahl  im  Neuen  Testament,  pp.  5-19  ;  R.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Die  Abendmahlsgedanken  Jesu  Christi, 
pp.  7-21  [who  are  in  favour  of  the  TR],  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  though  it  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked,  that  the  rejection  of  vv.19b- 20  as  not  origin¬ 
ally  belonging  to  the  Gospel  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  declaring  these  words  unhistorieal, 
i.e.  not  spoken  by  Jesus.  Wendt,  e.g.  ( Die  Lehre 
Jesu",  p.  496),  assumes  the  originality  of  the  shorter 
text  in  St.  Luke,  and  yet  believes,  on  the  basis  of 
the  other  records,  that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  which 
St.  Luke,  for  reasons  arising  out  of  his  ‘  combina¬ 
tion-method,’  omitted.  (Similarly  Haupt,  p.  10). 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  some  writers  the 
adoption  of  the  shorter  text  is  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  it  represents  an  older  and  more  accurate 
tradition  of  what  actually  took  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  possible,  even  in  retaining 
the  TR  as  originally  Lukan,  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke’s  source  supplied  him  with  a  highly  peculiar 
version  of  the  occurrence  preserved  in  vv.15_l9a,  and 
that  he  assimilated  this  to  the  other  more  current 
representation  by  borrowing  vv.19b,2u  from  St. 
Paul.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  acceptance  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  longer  text  naturally  tends 
to  strengthen  the  presumption  that  a  statement  in 
regard  to  which  all  the  records  agree  must  be  his¬ 
torical.  Contextual  considerations  also  seem  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
words.  If  vv.19b- 20  do  not  belong  to  the  text,  St. 
Luke  must  have  looked  upon  the  cup  of  v.17  as 
the  cup  of  the  Sacrament,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  relate  an  institution  sub  una 
specie.  But  this  assumption,  viz.  that  the  cup  of 
v.17  meant  for  St.  Luke  the  cup  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  is  impossible,  because  v.18  comes  between 
this  cup  and  the  bread  of  v.19.  Further,  v.18  so 
closely  corresponds  to  v.18  as  to  set  vv. 15-18  by 
themselves,  a  group  of  four  verses  with  a  care¬ 
fully  constructed  parallelism  between  the  first  and 
the  third,  the  second  and  the  fourth  of  its  mem- 
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hers  respectively;  and  inasmuch  as  v.17  belongs 
to  this  group,  it  cannot  very  well  have  been  con¬ 
nected  by  the  author  with  v.!9  in  such  a  close 
manner  as  the  co-ordination  of  the  cup  and  the 
bread  in  the  Sacrament  would  require.  In  general, 
the  advocates  of  the  shorter  text  do  not  succeed  in 
explaining  how  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel, 
who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  other 
accounts,  and  can  hardly  have  differed  from  them 
in  his  belief  that  the  Supper  was  instituted  as 
celebrated  in  the  Church  at  that  time,  could  have 
regarded  vv.15"l9a  as  an  adequate  institution  of  the 
rite  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  a  later  copyist  found  the  cup 
of  the  Sacrament  in  v.17,  and  therefore  omitted 
v.20,  than  that  a  careful  historian,  such  as  St. 
Luke  was,  should  have  deliberately  entertained 
this  view,  even  if  he  had  found  a  version  to  that 
effect  in  one  of  his  sources. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  textual  problem  in  St. 
Luke,  the  historicity  of  the  words  relating  to  the 
covenant-blood  has  been  called  in  question.  Just  as 
the  saying  about  the  Xi Wpov  in  Mk  1045  and  Mt  2028, 
so  this  utterance  has  been  suspected  since  the  time 
of  Baur  on  account  of  its  alleged  Paulinizing  char¬ 
acter.  Recently  this  view  has  gained  renewed 
advocacy  by  such  writers  as  W.  Brandt,  Die  Evan- 
gelische  Geschichte,  pp.  289  ff. ,  566  ;  Bonsset,  Die 
Evangeliencitate  Justin  des  Mdrtyrers,  p.  112ff.  ; 
Wrede,  ZNTW,  1900,  pp.  69-74  ;  Hollmann,  Die 
Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu,  p.  145  ff.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  arguments  on  which  these  writers  rest  their 
contention  are,  that  whilst  to  St.  Paul  the  idea  of 
the  new  covenant  is  familiar,  no  trace  of  it  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  an  antithesis  to  the  OT  religion  and  its 
institutions  out  of  harmony  with  Jesus’  general 
attitude  towards  these;  that  in  Justin  Martyr’s 
version  of  the  institution  the  disputed  words  do 
not  occur  (so  Bonsset) ;  that  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  in  Matthew  and  Mark  still  betrays  the 
later  addition  of  the  genitive  tt\s  Sl adr/mis  (so 
Wrede).  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  certain 
conception  occurs  with  a  degree  of  doctrinal 
pointed  ness  in  Paul,  does  not  warrant  us  in  sus¬ 
pecting  it  when  it  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
With  St.  Paul  himself  the  shade  of  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  in  every  passage  the  same.  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  Apostle  read  into  what  were  to 
him  the  words  of  the  institution  an  anti-Judaistic 
significance,  such  as  belongs  to  the  conception  in 
Gal  424  and  2  Co  38.  Even  the  characterization  of 
the  SiadriKV  as  «aiv-q  does  not  require  us  to  assume 
this.  Even  to  St.  Paul,  we  shall  have  to  say,  the 
phrase  kcuvti  SradrjKri  has  in  the  present  instance  the 
more  general  soteriological  associations,  in  view  of 
which  the  antithesis  of  the  new'  to  the  old  and  the 
superseding  of  the  old  by  the  new  recede  into  the 
background.  The  new  covenant  is  the  covenant 
which  fulfils  the  OT  promises,  rather  than  the  new 
covenant  which  abrogates  the  OT  law'.  With  still 
more  assurance  we  may  affirm  this  of  the  words  as 
ascribed  to  Jesus  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  Here 
(apart  from  the  hardly  original  reading  of  A  and  D 
in  Matthew  and  A  in  Mark)  the  explicit  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  SiadyK-q  as  Kcuv-ri  is  not  found.  While 
the  thought  of  the  substitution  of  one  covenant  for 
another  is  undoubtedly  the  logical  correlate  of  the 
statement  even  in  this  form,  yet  such  an  inference, 
if  present  at  all,  can  have  lain  in  the  periphery 
only,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  consciousness  of  Him 
who  thus  spoke. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  w'ords  is  not :  ‘  This  is  my  covenant-blood,’ 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  pronoun,  but :  ‘  This 
is  my  blood,  covenant-blood.’  The  enclitic  /xou 
is  too  w'eak  to  bear  the  stress  the  former  ren¬ 
dering  would  put  upon  it.  Accordingly,  gov  be- 
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longs  neither  to  Siadijxr)  nor  to  the  compound 
idea  ‘covenant-blood,’  but  to  the  noun  ‘blood’ 
only,  as  is  also  required  by  this,  that  t6  a  1/u.d 
/jlov  should  be  the  exact  correlate  of  to  aQ/xa 
fiov.  The  other  construction,  ‘  iny  covenant,’  could 
only  mean  either  ‘  the  covenant  concluded  with 
me,’  as  in  the  original  of  Zee  911,  or  ‘the  covenant 
made  by  me  as  a  contracting  party,’  as  in  the  LXX 
rendering  of  that  passage,  hardly  ‘  the  covenant 
inaugurated  by  me  between  God  and  you.’  And 
yet  the  last  it  would  have  to  mean  here,  if  /j.ov 
went  with  Siatfi)*?/.  By  these  considerations  we  are 
led  to  adopt  the  rendering  ‘  this  is  my  blood, 
covenant-blood’;  and  this  rendering  makes  it 
appear  at  once,  that  our  Lord  does  not  in  the  first 
place  contrast  His  covenant-blood  with  the  Mosaic 
covenant-blood,  but  simply  speaks  of  His  blood  as 
partaking  of  the  character  of  covenant-blood  after 
the  analogy  of  that  used  by  Moses.  But  even  if 
the  comparison  with  the  Mosaic  covenant  bore 
more  of  an  antithetical  character  than  it  does,  it 
would  still  be  rash  to  assert  that  such  an  antithesis 
between  the  relation  to  God  inaugurated  by  Him¬ 
self  and  that  prevailing  under  the  Mosaic  law  could 
find  no  place  in  our  Lord’s  consciousness,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  His  life.  His  attitude  towards 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  reflected  in  the  Gospels,  presents 
a  complicated  problem.  This  much,  however,  is 
beyond  doubt,  that  side  by  side  with  reverence  for 
the  Law  there  is,  both  in  His  teaching  and  con¬ 
duct,  a  note  of  sovereign  freedom  with  regard  to 
it.  From  the  position  expressed  in  such  sayings 
as  Mk  221- 52  715'23  to  the  conception  of  a  new  cove¬ 
nant  superseding  the  old  there  is  but  one  step. 

We  take  for  granted  that  the  words  were  actu¬ 
ally  spoken  by  Jesus.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  He 
uttered  them  in  Aramaic,  the  question,  whether 
the  rendering  of  Matthew  and  Mark  or  that  of 
Paul  and  Luke  more  nearly  reproduces  the  original, 
becomes  difficult  to  decide  and  also  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  Zalin  (Evan.  cl.  Matt.  p.  686,  note  52) 
suggests  that  from  the  Aramaic  form  Nprv-n  sa-\  both 
renderings  might,  without  material  modification  of 
the  sense,  have  been  derived.  That  the  thought 
is  in  both  forms  essentially  the  same  will  appear 
later,  after  we  have  inquired  into  the  content  of 
Jesus’  statement. 

The  intricate  problems  connected  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Supper  can  here  be  touched  upon  in 
so  far  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words  relating  to  the  covenant.  We  give  a  brief 
survey  of  the  various  interpretations  placed  upon 
those  words. 

First  we  may  mention  the  interpretation  according  to  which 
the  covenant  spoken  of  by  .Tesus  stands  in  no  real  connexion 
with  His  death.  Most  modern  writers  who  detach  the  original 
significance  of  the  act  of  Jesus  from  His  death,  assume  that  the 
reference  to  the  covenant  is  a  later  addition.  Thus  Johannes 
Hoffmann  makes  Jesus  say  no  more  than  ‘  This  is  my  body,’ 

1  This  is  my  blood,’  and  interprets  this  as  meaning,  that  the 
disciples  must  be  closely  knit  together  as  members  of  one  body, 
Himself  forming  the  centre.  The  meal  is  a  meal  of  friendship. 
The  Saviour  even  at  this  eleventh  hour  did  not  expect  to  die, 
but  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  immediate  glorious 
appearance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
He  asked  the  disciples  to  unite  themselves  symbolically  into  the 
little  Hock  for  which  the  Kingdom  was  appointed. 

Dismissing  this  and  similar  views,  because  they  leave  the 
covenant  words  out  of  consideration,  we  note  that  Spitta  has 
developed  a  hypothesis  which,  while  cutting  loose  the  Supper 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  nevertheless  interprets  its  symbolism 
as  a  covenant  symbolism  (Zur  Oeschichte  und  Literatur  des 
l T rchristenthums ,  i.  pp.  207-337).  According  to  Spitta,  the 
covenant  is  none  other  than  the  Davidic-Messianic  covenant 
promised  by  the  prophets,  and  inasmuch  as  this  covenant  had 
been  frequentlv  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  great  feast, 
our  Lord  could  by  means  of  the  Supper  give  to  the  disciples  a 
symbolic  anticipation  of  its  approaching  joys,  the  more  so  since 
the  figure  of  a  banquet  to  describe  the  eschatological  Kingdom 
occurs  also  elsewhere  in  Jesus'  teaching.  The  partaking  of  this 
Messianic  feast  could  be  represented  as  a  partaking  of  the 
Messiah  (‘  This  is  my  body,’  ‘  This  is  my  blood '),  because  the 
Messiah  was  the  Author  and  Centre  of  these  future  blessings. 
Jesus,  while  knowing  that  His  death  was  at  hand,  yet  in  faith 
projected  Himself  beyond  death  into  the  time  of  the  Kingdom  : 
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the  Slipper  was  to  Him  a  feast  of  joy,  not  a  memorial  of  death.  It 
was  a  single  triumphant  anticipation  of  the  great  feast  of  victory, 
not  intended  to  be  repeated  as  a  rite.  The  present  description 
of  the  covenant  as  a  new  covenant  in  the  Pauline-Lukan  record 
is,  according  to  Spitta,  a  later  modification  of  the  conception  in  ail 
anti-Judaistic  direction.  So  far  as  its  understanding  of  the  term 
*  covenant’  is  concerned,  this  hypothesis  has  a  certain  OT  basis 
to  rest  upon.  To  be  sure,  the  Davidic  covenant,  to  which  Spitta 
makes  Jesus  refer,  is  in  the  OT  a  past  covenant,  a  covenant 
made  with  David,  the  pledge  and  basis  of  future  blessings,  not 
a  name  for  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age  themselves.  Hut 
this  might  easily  become  blended  with  the  prophetic  prediction 
of  a  new  covenant  in  the  Messianic  time,  and  then  actually  the 
covenant  of  David  could  become  equivalent  to  the  Messianic 
blessedness  (cf.  Is  55a  ‘the  sure  mercies  of  David’).  There  is, 
however,  no  prophetic  passage  which  joins  together  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Messianic  covenant  and  of  a  feast,  so  that  no 
explanation  is  offered  of  the  association  of  the  one  with  the 
other  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  The  account  of  Ex  24  far  more 
plausibly  explains  the  combination  of  these  two  ideas,  for  here 
the  covenant  and  the  feast  actually  occur  together  And  if  this 
be  the  more  direct  source  of  our  Lord’s  reference  to  the  cove¬ 
nant,  then  it  follows  that  the  blood  and  the  covenant  stand  in  a 
much  more  direct  connexion  with  each  other  than  Spitta  assumes. 
According  to  Spitta,  it  is  the  blood  which  represents  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Author  and  Centre  of  the  covenant. 
According  to  Ex  248  it  is  the  blood  directly  inaugurating  the 
covenant.  Apart  from  every  reference  to  Ex  24,  when  the  blood 
is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  covenant  (‘  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  covenant’),  it  becomes  entirely  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else  than  a  covenant  based  on  sacrificial  blood  :  every 
other  mode  of  joining  these  two  terms  is  artificial.  Spitta’s 
further  assumption,  that  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  the  wine  stand  for  a  partaking  of  the  Messiah’s  body  and 
blood,  as  a  symbol  of  the  eating  of  the  Messiah,  altogether  apart 
from  His  death,  is  highly  improbable.  The  feast  as  a  whole 
might  be  the  symbol  of  a  participation  in  the  Messiah,  though 
even  the  examples  quoted  by  Spitta  of  this  mode  of  speaking 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  a  current  usage,  if  the  sacrificial  meal 
he  left  out  of  account.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  general 
phrase  ‘eating  the  Messiah’  was  familiar  to  Jesus  and  the  dis¬ 
ciples  outside  of  every  connexion  with  the  sacrificial  meal,  the 
distributive  form  in  which  the  records  present  the  thought,  that 
of  eating  the  Messiah’s  body  and  drinking  His  blood,  could 
hardly  have  possessed  such  familiarity,  and  compels  us,  while 
not  rejecting  the  idea  of  appropriating  the  Messiah,  to  think  of 
Him  as  appropriated  in  His  sacrificial  capacity. 

We  turn  next  to  the  theories  which  recognize  that  the  cove 
nant  stands  through  the  blood  in  connexion  with  the  death  of 
Jesus.  When  the  blood  is  called  ‘covenant-blood,’  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  implies  that  Jesus’  death  is  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  covenant.  Justice  is  not  done  to  this  when  merely 
in  some  indirect  way  the  death  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  covenant,  viz.,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  transition  to  a 
higher  life  which  will  enable  Jesus  to  bestow  upon  His  disciples 
the  covenant- blessings.  Thus  the  direct  nexus  between  the 
blood  and  the  covenant  is  severed.  The  view  stated  is  that 
of  Titius  ( Die  neute.stamentliche  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit ,  i. 
p.  150 ff.).  According  to  this  writer,  the  Supper  is  to  be 
explained  not  from  the  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  from 
that  of  the  communication  of  life.  Titius  does  not  identify  this 
covenant  with  the  consummate  eschatological  state  ;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  intermediate  between  that  and  the  communion  with  God 
into  which  Jesus  introduced  His  disciples  before  Ilis  death. 
The  new  covenant  is  made  possible  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
because  through  this  death  He  will  be  raised  into  heaven, 
whence  the  powers  of  eternal  life  can  descend  upon  His  Church 
through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  may  be  justly  objected 
to  this  construction,  that  in  it  the  death  of  Jesus  appears  not 
as  a  source  of  blessing  by  itself,  but  as  a  more  or  less  accidental 
entrance  into  the  life  of  glory,  from  which  the  blessing  flows. 
As  Titius  himself  admits,  in  the  abstract  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  procure  the  new  covenant  and  the  perfected 
communion  with  God  without  the  intervention  of  Jesus’  death, 
viz.,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  exalt  the  Messiah  in  some  other 
way.  Thus  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  how  so  much 
emphasis  can  be  placed  by  Jesus  upon  the  appropriation  of 
His  death,  or  how  He  can  require  the  disciples  to  drink  His 
blood.  The  appropriation  symbolized  certainly  cannot  relate 
to  the  accidental  form  in  which  the  blessing  is  prepared,  it  must 
have  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  blessing  itself.  If  the 
death  is  the  object  of  appropriation,  then  it  must  possess  a 
direct  and  intrinsic  significance  for  the  covenant  in  which  the 
disciples  are  to  share. 

This  is  recognized  by  Wendt  {Lehre  Jesu  2,  p.  502  ff.),  according 
to  whom  Jesus  regarded  His  death  as  a  covenant-sacrifice, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new  covenant  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  as  the  sacrifice  brought  by  Moses  sustained  to  the 
Sinai  tic  covenant.  In  his  opinion,  the  record  of  Ex  24  shows 
that  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  had  nothing  to  do  with  atonement, 
but  consisted  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  meant  as 
a  gift  to  God  expressing  the  people's  consent  to  His  revealed 
law,  and  hence  became  a  seal  of  covenant  relation.  The  sacrifice 
pledged  both  God  and  the  people.  In  analogy  with  this,  Jesus 
represents  His  death  as  a  gift  dedicated  to  God,  for  the  sake  of 
which  God  will  establish  the  new  covenant,  i.e.  the  state  of 
salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not,  to  be  sure,  on  any  strictly 
legal  principle  of  recompense,  hut  in  harmony  with  His  inex¬ 
haustible  goodness  and  grace.  Wendt’s  interpretation  is  wrong, 
not  so  much  in  what  it  affirms  as  in  what  it  denies.  That  .Jesus 
regarded  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  as  a  gift  to  God,  and  ascribed 
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to  it  saving  significance  because  it  was  an  act  of  positive 
obedience,  may  be  safely  affirmed.  The  confidence,  however, 
with  which  He  appropriates  the  effects  of  this  act  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  does  not  favour  Wendt's  assumption,  that  He  made  these 
effects  dependent  on  a  gracious  will  of  God,  imparting  to  the 
sacrifice  a  value  which  intrinsically  it  did  not  possess.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  analog)7  with  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  leads  us 
to  believe  that  Jesus  did  not  confine  Himself  to  viewing  His 
death  under  the  aspect  of  a  gift.  The  prominence  here  given 
to  the  blood  forbids  us  to  interpret  the  sacrifice  as  exclusively, 
or  even  primarily,  a  symbol  of  gratitude  or  consecration  to  God. 
Even  though  the  sacrifices  brought  were  not  specific  sin- 
offerings,  but  burnt  -  offerings  and  peace  -  offerings,  this  does 
not  eliminate  from  them  the  element  of  expiation.  The  Law 
itself  speaks  of  expiation  in  connexion  with  the  burnt-offerings 
(Lv  l4),  and  the  Passover-sacrifice,  closely  akin  to  the  peace- 
offerings,  certainly  fiad  expiatory  significance.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  idea  of  a  gift  to  God,  except  in  the  most 
general  sense  in  which  every  sacrifice  is  a  gift,  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  Ex  24.  When  Moses  calls  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  people  ‘  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  has  made  with  you,'  this  can  scarcely  mean  ‘the  blood 
by  the  dedication  of  which  God  is  induced  to  make  the 
covenant.’  It  must  mean  either  ‘  the  blood  by  whose  ex¬ 
piatory  power  the  covenant  is  inaugurated,’  or  ‘  the  blood 
by  which,  as  a  bond  of  life  between  God  and  the  people, 
the  covenant  is  established  and  maintained.’  Perhaps  it  may 
express  both  of  the  thoughts  just  mentioned,  since  the  ideas  of 
expiatio  and  communio  were  often  united  in  the  conception  of 
sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  association  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
between  the  new  covenant  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  the  joint-occurrence  of  the  two 
ideas  in  the  Jeremiah-passage,  where  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
named  as  the  great  blessing  of  the  new  covenant.  Now,  if 
Jesus  had  this  thought  in  mind,  and  spoke  at  the  same  time 
of  the  sacrificial  pouring  forth  of  His  blood,  then  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  Him  not  to  unite  the  two  thoughts,  so  as  to 
conceive  of  the  blood  as  a  blood  of  expiation  securing  forgive¬ 
ness.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rest  this  argument  on 
the  words  in  Matthew  ‘  unto  the  forgiveness  of  sins.’  Supposing 
that  these  words  are  a  later  interpretation  of  the  thought,  we 
shall  still  have  to  recognize  them  as  an  essentially  correct 
interpretation,  which  merely  resolves  the  vmp  of  Mark  and  Luke 
into  trtpi  +  iU. 

A  further  argument  may  be  added  to  this  from  the  part  which 
the  covenant  conception  plays  in  the  second  part  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  in  connexion  with  the  figure  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  called,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Oil  n‘13.  In  our  opinion, 
although  this  has  been  denied  by  Ritschl  and  others,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Servant-of-Jehovah-prophecy,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Is  53,  was  an  influential  factor  in  determining  the 
Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  In  this  prophecy,  however, 
the  sacrificial  role  of  the  Servant,  in  an  expiatory,  vicarious 
sense,  is  so  distinctly  delineated,  that,  once  finding  Himself  in 
the  chapter,  Jesus  could  not  conceive  thereafter  of  His  death, 
or  of  the  relation  of  His  death  to  the  covenant,  on  any  other 
principle  than  is  here  set  forth  (cf.  Denney,  The  Death  of 
Christ ,  pp.  13-56). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trend  of  recent  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  problem  of  the  Supper  is  towards  the 
acknowledgment,  that  the  words,  as  they  stand, 
not  merely  in  Luke  and  Paul,  nor  merely  in 
Matthew,  but  even  in  Mark,  clearly  express,  and 
were  intended  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  to 
express,  the  expiatory  interpretation  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  So  far  as  the  purely  exegetical  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  sense  of  the  words  ex  animo 
auctorum  (in  distinction  from  the  estimate  put 
upon  their  historic  credibility)  is  concerned,  the 
traditional  Church-doctrine  is  being  more  and  more 
decisively  vindicated.  True,  many  modern  writers, 
while  granting  this,  emphatically  deny  that  our 
Lord  spoke,  or  could  have  spoken,  the  words  which 
St.  Paul  and  the  Synoptists  attribute  to  Him,  or 
that  what  He  spoke  can  have  had  the  meaning 
which  the  words  in  their  present  setting  and  form 
convey.  The  two  main  reasons  for  this  denial  are, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about 
the  sinner’s  relation  to  God  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  sacrificial  expiation  as  a  prerequisite  of 
the  sinner’s  acceptance,  forgiveness  flowing  from 
God’s  free  grace ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  early  Apostolic  Church  the  expiatory  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  not  present  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  Avould  have  been  if  Jesus  had 
taught  it,  but  marks  a  subsequent  doctrinal  de¬ 
velopment.  Neither  of  these  contentions  has 
sufficient  force  to  discredit  the  unanimous  witness 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Synoptists.  In  point  of  fact, 
Jesus  nowhere  represents  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
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absolutely  unconditioned.  It  is  one  of  the  gifts 
connected  with  the  state  of  sonship  in  the  Kingdom. 
Consequently,  it  is  bound  to  His  own  person  in  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  as  the  general 
inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  is.  Unless  one  is 
ready  to  assert  with  Harnack,  that  in  the  gospel, 
as  preached  by  Jesus  Himself,  there  is  no  place 
for  His  person,  it  will  be  necessary  to  believe  that 
our  Lord  considered  His  own  Messianic  character 
and  work  of  supreme  importance,  not  merely  for 
the  preaching,  but  also  for  the  actual  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  being  so,  it 
became  necessary  for  Him  to  combine  with  the 
specific  form  He  gave  to  His  Messiahship  a  specific 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blessings  of 
the  Kingdom  are  obtained  by  the  disciples.  His 
views  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  would  be  less 
apt  to  be  determined  by  any  abstract  doctrine  as 
to  the  nature  of  God,  than  by  the  concrete  mode 
in  which  the  developments  of  His  life  led  Him,  in 
dependence  upon  Scripture,  to  conceive  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  His  Messiahship  and  its  relation  to  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  If  He  anticipated  death, 
as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  He  did, 
from  a  comparatively  early  point  in  His  ministry, 
then  He  could  not  fail  to  ascribe  to  this  deatli  a 
Messianic  meaning ;  and  this  Messianic  meaning, 
if  there  was  to  belong  to  it  any  definiteness  at  all, 
could  hardly  be  other  than  that  portrayed  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  silence  observed  by  our 
Lord  in  regard  to  this  important  matter  till  very 
near  the  close  of  His  ministry  is  calculated  to 
awaken  surprise.  But  this  silence  He  likewise 
preserved  till  the  same  point  with  regard  to  His 
Messianic  calling  in  general ;  the  problem  is  not 
greater  in  the  former  respect  than  in  the  latter ; 
the  reasons  which  will  explain  the  one  will  also 
explain  the  other.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  side  by  side  with  His  high  conception  of  the 
love  of  God,  Jesus  ascribed  supreme  importance 
to  the  Divine  justice.  He  carefully  preserved  the 
valuable  truth  contained  in  the  exaggerated  Jewish 
ideas  about  the  forensic  relation  between  God  and 
man  (cf.  Keim,  v.  331,  ‘A  continual  oscillation 
between  the  standpoint  of  grace  and  that  of  Jewish 
satisfaction  can  be  established  ’).  Recognizing  this 
element  in  His  teaching  as  something  He  did  not 
hold  prefunctorily,  but  with  great  earnestness  of 
conviction,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  every 
idea  of  expiation  and  satisfaction  must  have  been 
on  principle  repudiated  by  Jesus  as  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  God.  Nor  is  there  much  force 
in  the  second  contention,  namely,  that  the  absence 
of  the  expiatory  interpretation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  from  the  early  Apostolic  preaching  proves 
the  impossibility  of  deriving  this  doctrine  from 
Jesus.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  older  than  St. 
Paul,  who  declares  that  he  ‘  received  ’  tv  irpebrois, 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Apostolic 
faith,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures  (1  Co  153).  This  ‘receiving’  on  the  part 
of  St.  Paul  is  separated  by  no  more  than  seven 
years  from  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  according  to  recent 
schemes  of  chronology,  by  an  even  shorter  interval. 
When  in  the  discourses  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Acts  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  resurrection 
rather  than  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  this  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  apologetic  purpose  of  these  dis¬ 
courses.  They  were  intended  to  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  His  death,  Jesus  could  still  be 
the  Messiah.  Probably  even  upon  the  disciples 
themselves,  at  that  early  date,  the  full  meaning 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death  had 
not  dawned  ;  but  if  it  had,  to  make  this  the  burden 
of  their  preaching  to  the  Jews  would  have  been  an 
ill-advised  method.  We  know  from  these  same 
discourses  in  Acts  that  the  disciples  looked  upon 
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the  death  of  Jesus  as  foreordained.  It  is  not 
likely  that,  holding  this,  they  can  have  rested 
in  it  as  sufficient  for  their  faith,  and  entirely 
refrained  from  seeking  the  reasons  for  the  Divine 
foreordination,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
cases,  must  have  appeared  to  them  teleological. 
In  the  light  of  this,  the  references  to  Jesus  as  the 
Servant  of  God,  which  occur  in  these  early  dis¬ 
courses,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  His  suffer¬ 
ing,  become  highly  significant,  partly  because  they 
sound  like  reminiscences  of  Jesus’  own  teaching, 
partly  because  they  render  it  probable  that  our 
Lord’s  death  was  interpreted  in  dependence  on 
Is  53.  Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
central  place  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  occupies 
in  the  early  Apostolic  preaching.  The  prominence 
of  this  theme  requires  for  its  background  a  certain 
definite  connexion  between  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  is  afforded  by  the  expiatory  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Saviour’s  death  (cf.  Denney,  The 
Death  of  Christ,  pp.  65-85,  where  the  preceding 
points  are  luminously  discussed). 

On  the  grounds  stated  we  conclude  that  there 
is  neither  exegetical  nor  historical  necessity  for 
departing  from  the  old  view,  that  Jesus  repre¬ 
sented  His  death  as  the  sacrificial,  expiatory  basis 
of  a  covenant  with  God.  The  next  question  arising 
is,  Who  are  meant  as  the  beneficiaries  of  this  expia¬ 
tion  on  which  the  covenant  is  founded  ?  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  as  if  only  one  answer  were 
possible,  viz.  those  to  whom  He  gives  the  cup  in 
which  the  wine,  the  symbol  of  the  expiating  blood, 
is  contained.  Nevertheless,  the  correctness  of  this 
view  has  been  of  late  strenuously  disputed.  This 
has  been  done  mainly  on  the  ground  before  stated, 
that  for  the  disciples  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  represents  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  un¬ 
conditioned,  assured  by  the  gracious  love  of  God 
as  such.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  Jesus  intended 
the  covenant-sacrifice  not  for  His  disciples,  but  for 
the  unbelieving  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  so 
hardened  in  their  unbelief  as  to  render  an  atoning 
sacrifice  necessary  in  order  to  their  reacceptance 
into  the  favour  of  God  (thus  Johannes  Weiss, 
Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes,  p.  28  ft’. ;  and  11.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Die  Abendmahlsgedanken  Jesu  Christi, 
pp.  60-88).  Weiss,  while  believing  that  the  cove¬ 
nant-blood  is  primarily  shed  for  the  nation,  would 
not  exclude  the  disciples  from  its  effects.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  sharply 
between  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  covenant- 
sacrifice  as  its  direct  beneficiaries,  i.e.  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  those  whom  He  desires  to  appropriate 
the  spirit  of  His  self  -  sacrifice  for  others,  and 
therefore  invites  to  eat  His  body  and  drink  His 
blood.  The  words  spoken  with  the  cup  express 
on  this  view  two  distinct  thoughts:  (1)  the  blood 
is  covenant  -  blood  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;  (2) 
the  blood  as  the  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  must  pass  over  into  the  disciples, 
so  that  they  too  shall  give  their  life  for  others.  In 
other  words,  the  disciples  do  not  drink  the  blood 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  by  the  phrase 
Trji  $ia6r)Kr]s,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  symbolizes 
the  subjective  spirit  on  Jesus’  part  which  led  Him 
to  offer  His  life  for  others.  It  will  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  introduces  an  intolerable  dualism 
into  the  significance  of  the  blood  :  it  must  mean  at 
the  same  time  objectively  the  life  poured  forth  in 
death  as  the  principle  of  atonement,  and  subjec¬ 
tively  the  life  pouring  itself  forth  in  death  as  the 
principle  of  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no  hint  in  the 
words  themselves  at  any  such  double  meaning. 
From  the  simple  statement  no  one  would  guess 
that  the  bloou  is  drunk  by  the  disciples  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  in  which  the  Lord  de¬ 
scribes  it,  as  ‘  blood  of  the  covenant.’  St.  Paul  I 
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and  St.  Luke  have  not  understood  Jesus  in  the 
manner  proposed  ;  for,  according  to  their  version, 
the  cup,  that  which  the  disciples  drink,  is  the  new 
covenant  itself  in  the  blood,  not  merely  the  blood 
which  for  others  is  the  covenant-blood.  Hoffmann 
lias  to  assume  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  mis¬ 
interpreted  the  intent  of  Jesus,  and  regards  Mark 
and  Matthew  as  giving  the  correct  version.  But 
even  into  the  words  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew 
his  view  will  not  fit  readily.  If  our  Lord  invited 
the  disciples  to  drink  His  blood,  in  the  sense  of 
receiving  into  themselves  the  spirit  of  His  self¬ 
surrender  to  death,  the  description  of  this  blood 
as  covenant-blood  becomes  irrelevant  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  thought.  Whether  the  blood  is 
covenant-blood  or  serves  any  other  beneficent  pur¬ 
pose,  is  of  no  direct  consequence  whatever  for  the 
main  idea,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  exponent  of  a  spirit 
which  the  disciples  must  imitate,  nay,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  former  thought  only  tends  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  latter.  Our  Lord  certainly  did  not 
expect  the  disciples  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  life  a  covenant-sacrifice  in  the  sense  His  was 
for  the  nation.  The  inrep  ttoWQv  in  Mark  and  the 
irepl  ttoWQv  in  Matthew,  to  which  Hoffmann  appeals, 
cannot  prove  the  exclusion  of  the  disciples  from 
the  covenantal  effect  of  the  blood.  The  phrase  is 
derived  from  Is  53n- 12,  where  it  serves  to  affirm 
the  fruitfulness,  the  efficacy  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  This  simple  thought 
suffices  here  as  well  as  in  Mk  1045  to  explain  Jesus’ 
statement  that  many  will  be  benefited  by  His 
death.  Who  the  many  are,  disciples  or  non¬ 
disciples,  the  inrep  iroWtov  alone  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine. 

The  one  question  that  still  remains  to  be  answered 
is,  whether  the  covenant-blood  appears  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  ‘This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,’ primarily 
as  the  blood  which  through  expiation  inaugurates 
the  covenant,  or  primarily  as  the  blood  which  by 
being  sacramentally  received  will  make  those  who 
receive  it  partakers  of  the  covenant.  Both  mean¬ 
ings  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  In  order  to  choose  definitely  between  them, 
we  should  have  to  enter  upon  the  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  discussion  that  has  of  recent  years  been 
carried  on,  and  is  still  being  carried  on,  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  significance 
of  the  act  performed  and  the  words  spoken  by  our 
Lord  on  the  last  evening  of  His  earthly  life.  A 
few  remarks  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  bearings 
of  this  problem  on  the  question  before  us.  The 
two  views  above  distinguished  coincide  with  the 
so-called  parabolic  or  purely  symbolic  and  the  so- 
called  institutional  or  sacramental  interpretation 
of  the  transaction.  According  to  the  former,  Jesus 
did  not  mean  to  institute  a  rite,  did  not  intend  the 
act  to  be  repeated,  but  simply  enacted  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples,  in  a  visible  parable,  the  drama 
of  His  death,  indicating  by  the  parabolic  form  He 
gave  it  that  His  death  would  be  for  their  good 
through  the  inauguration  of  a  covenant.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter,  Jesus  instituted,  and  for  the  first 
time  caused  His  disciples  to  celebrate,  a  rite  in 
which  He  made  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine, 
as  sacramental  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood, 
to  stand  for  tjie  appropriation  of  His  expiatory 
sacrifice  and  of  the  covenant  founded  on  it. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  these  views  are  not 
in  themselves  mutually  exclusive.  The  parabolic 
significance  of  the  body  and  blood,  as  symboliz¬ 
ing  death,  must  on  the  second  view  be  assumed 
to  form  the  background,  expressed  or  presupposed, 
of  the  sacramental  transaction — expressed,  if  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  of  the  wine 
be  made  significant ;  presupposed,  if  the  broken 
bread  and  the  poured  wine  be  made  the  starting- 
point  of  the  observance.  That  the  so-called  para- 
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bolic  view  is  frequently  advocated  in  a  form  which 
excludes  the  sacramental  complexion  of  the  act,  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  view  itself,  but  largely  to 
a  general  theory  on  the  nature  of  the  parables  of 
Jesus. 

Julicher,  the  foremost  representative  of  the  parabolic  interpre- 
tation  of  the  Supper  (cf.  Theologische  Abhandlungen  C.  v.  Weiz- 
sticker  gewidme.t,  p.  207  ff.),  is  also  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  theory  that  in  every  genuine  parable  of  Jesus  there  can  be 
but  one  point  of  comparison.  Consequently  it  is  insisted  upon 
that,  if  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine  stand  as  figures  for  the 
death  of  Jesus,  figures  which  involve  the  destruction  of  these 
elements,  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  stand  as  figures  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  His  death,  because  this  would 
involve  the  usefulness  of  the  elements,  the  very  opposite  of 
their  destruction.  Julicher  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  carry 
this  to  an  extreme,  but  admitted  that  as  a  secondary  point  of 
comparison  the  usefulness  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  food  and 
drink  might  have  stood  before  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  demand  that  on  the  parabolic  view  every  figurative  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  eating  and  drinking  must  be  rigorously  excluded, 
and  make  this  a  ground  of  criticism  of  said  view,  because  in  the 
records  the  eating  and  dri nking  are  undoubtedly  made  prominent 
(cf.  Johannes  Hoffmann,  Das  Abendmahl  im  Ur christ enthum , 
pp.  61-65,  and  Julicher’s  review  of  Hoffmann’s  book  in  Theol. 
Liter  aturzeitung,  1904,  col.  282  ff.). 

Julicher’s  canon  of  interpretation,  while  on  the  whole  repre¬ 
senting  a  sound  principle  of  exegesis,  leads  in  single  instances 
to  the  rejection  of  undoubtedly  genuine  material.  It  makes 
Jesus  construct  His  parables  with  conscious  regard  to  the  unity 
and  purity  of  their  form,  rather  than  with  the  practical  end  of 
their  efficacy  in  view  (cf.  Bugge,  Die  Haupt-Parabeln  Jesu). 
Where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  two  points  of  comparison, 
that  of  the ‘dissolution  of  the  elements  and  that  of  their  ap¬ 
propriation  for  nourishment,  are  so  naturally  combined  into 
the  one  act  of  the  meal,  it  were  foolish  to  require  the  exclusion 
of  either  on  the  ground  of  a  puristic  insistence  on  the  rules  of 
formal  rhetoric. 

In  all  probability  the  combination  of  these  two 
aspects  of  the  symbolism  was  not  first  made  by  our 
Lord,  but  was  antecedently  given  in  the  union  of 
the  OT  sacrifice  and  the  sacrificial  meal.  Schultzen 
( Das  Abendmahl  im  Neuen  Testament,  p.  53  ft’.)  has 
shown,  to  our  mind  convincingly,  that  the  eating 
of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  cup  are  placed 
by  our  Lord  under  the  aspect  of  a  sacrificial  meal, 
for  which  His  own  death  furnishes  the  sacrifice. 
As  in  the  sacrificial  meal  the  offerer  appropriates 
the  benefits  of  the  expiation  and  the  resulting 
benefits  of  covenant  -  fellowship  with  God  (Ex 
2410.  ii;  ps  505),  so  tjle  disciples  are  invited  to 
appropriate  by  eating  and  di’inking  all  the  benefits 
of  expiation  and  covenant  -  fellowship  that  are 
secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour’s  death. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  both  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  sacrifice  and  the  symbolism  of  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  meal  are  present  in  the  transaction  performed 
by  Jesus.  But  the  question  still  remains  un¬ 
answered,  whether  the  former  is  present  in  explicit 
form  or  merely  as  the  unexpressed  background  of 
the  latter.  Those  who  emphasize  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  a  feature 
named  in  all  the  records,  hold  that  the  death  is  not 
merely  presupposed  but  formally  enacted.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  trend  of  the  discussion  has  of 
late  been  in  the  direction  of  the  other  view,  which 
attributes  no  special  significance  to  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  or  the  pouring  forth  of  the  wine,  but 
makes  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine,  as  symbols 
of  the  death  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the  starting- 
point  for  the  enacted  symbolism  of  the  sacrificial 
meal.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  a  degree  of 
force  that  the  formula,  ‘  This  is  my  body,’  *  This  is 
my  blood,’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  This  symbolizes  what 
will  happen  to  My  body  and  to  My  blood,’  is  out 
of  all  analogy  with  Jesus’  usual  parabolic  mode  of 
statement,  because  elsewhere  not  the  symbol,  but 
the  thing  symbolized,  always  forms  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  (so  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des 
Matthaus,  p.  687,  note  53).  It  may  also  be  urged 
that  the  natural  sequence,  in  case  a  parabolic 
enactment  of  the  death  of  Jesus  were  intended, 
would  have  been  as  follows  :  ‘  He  brake  the  bread 
and  said  :  This  is  my  body ;  and  he  gave  it  to 
them  and  said.  Take,’  and  similarly  with  the  cup.  ' 


As  the  record  stands,  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  seems  that  Jesus  took 
a  cup  which  had  already  been  filled.  If  He  had 
intended  to  give  a  parabolic  representation  of  the 
event  of  His  death,  He  would  have  taken  pains  to 
fill  one  before  their  eyes.  The  fact  that  with  both 
elements  the  giving  to  eat  and  to  drink  precedes 
the  declaration  of  what  the  bread  and  the  wine  stand 
for,  favours  the  view  that  this  declaration  deals 
primarily  with  the  symbolism  of  the  sacrificial 
meal.  The  words,  ‘This  is  my  body,’  then  obtain 
the  meaning :  To  partake  of  this  bread  signifies 
the  partaking  of  My  sacrificed  body  in  a  sacrificial 
meal  ;  the  words,  ‘  This  is  my  blood,’  the  meaning  : 
To  partake  of  this  wine  signifies  the  partaking  of 
My  sacrificial  blood  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  Thus  we 
would  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  phrase  ‘  blood 
of  the  covenant’  has  for  its  primary  import :  blood 
through  the  partaking  of  which  participation  in 
the  covenant  is  assured.  The  Pauline-Lukan  ver¬ 
sion,  ‘  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,’ 
cannot  be  quoted  with  conclusiveness  in  favour  of 
either  view.  This  version  may  either  mean  :  this 
cup  is  by  the  blood  it  contains  the  new  covenant, 
or  :  this  cup  is  the  new  covenant,  which  new  cove¬ 
nant  consists  in  My  blood.  Each  of  these  two 
renderings  leaves  open  the  two  possibilities,  that 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  new  covenant,  or  that  the  drinking 
of  the  blood  is  represented  as  the  participation  in 
the  new  covenant.  To  prevent  misunderstanding, 
however,  it  should  be  stated  once  more,  that  the 
sacramental  interpretation  of  the  words  has  for  its 
background  the  symbolic  significance  of  bread  and 
wine  as  exponents  of  the  expiatory  death  of  Jesus 
itself. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  endeavour  to  define  the 
place  of  the  covenant  conception  thus  interpreted 
within  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole,  and  its 
correlation  with  other  important  conceptions. 
Like  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Messiahship,  and 
the  Church,  the  Covenant  idea  is  one  of  the  great 
generalizing  ideas  of  the  OT,  the  use  of  which 
enables  Jesus  to  gather  up  in  Himself  the  main 
lines  of  the  historic  movement  of  OT  redemption 
and  revelation.  From  the  Kingdom  the  Covenant 
is  distinguished  in  several  respects.  The  Kingdom 
conception  is  more  comprehensive,  since  it  em¬ 
braces  the  eschatological  realization  of  the  OT 
promises  as  well  as  their  provisional  fulfilment  in 
the  present  life,  being  on  the  whole,  however, 
eschatologieally  conceived,  the  present  Kingdom- 
powers  and  blessings  appearing  as  so  many  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  final  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is 
also  comprehensive  in  this  other  respect,  that  it 
covers  indiscriminately  the  entire  content  of  the 
consummate  state,  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal,  the  judgment-  as  well  as  the  salvation- 
aspect.  Over  against  this  the  Covenant  idea, 
while  by  no  means  pointedly  excluding  the  es¬ 
chatological  state  (in  Hebrews  the  idea  is  used 
eschatologieally,  the  new  covenant  coinciding  with 
the  aluv  /«AX wv),  yet  is  more  characteristic  as  a 
designation  of  the  blessings  of  believers  in  the 
present  intermediate  period.  And  among  the 
manifold  contents  of  salvation  it  pre-eminently 
designates  the  internal  ones  of  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  fellowship  with  God,  as  is  already  the  case 
in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

If  the  word  rendered  by  Siad-qicq  had  in  our  Lord’s 
mind  the  associations  of  the  word  ‘  testament,’ 
and  if  the  statement  found  in  the  context  of 
Luke  (2229-30),  ‘  I  appoint  unto  you  (Siarltfe/xat  vfuv), 
even  as  my  Father  appointed  unto  me  a  kingdom, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom,’  may  be  understood  as  having  been 
suggested  to  Him  by  this  testamental  sense  of 
SiadriK-q,  then  this  would  bring  the  Covenant  idea 
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much  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  idea,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  latter  saying  the  full  content  of  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  final  state  is  the  object  of  the  SiarLBeadai. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  sequence  of 
the  narrative  here  in  Luke  is  chronological,  and 
that,  therefore,  these  words  were  uttered  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  reference  to  the  covenant-blood 
in  the  Supper.  In  Mt  192"'29  words  in  part  identical 
occur  in  a  different  connexion.  In  the  Supper,  God 
is  the  Si affi!/j.euos,  whereas  here  it  would  be  Jesus. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to  introduce  the  testa¬ 
mentary  idea  into  the  words  of  the  Supper,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  distinction  between  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Covenant  from  the  point  of  view  already  indi¬ 
cated.  According  to  the  Pauline  interpretation, 
the  Supper,  and  with  it  the  Covenant,  belong  to 
the  pre-eschatological  state,  in  which  believers  are 
during  the  present  life,  for  the  Supper  is  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  ‘  until  he  come  ’ 
(1  Co  ll26).  The  sayings  in  Mk  1428,  Mt  2629,  Lk 
2216- 18  also  mark  the  Supper  and  the  participation 
in  the  Covenant  as  belonging  to  a  state  distinct 
from  the  final  Kingdom  of  God.  Our  Lord,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  place  this  second  stage  of  the 
covenant-life  of  the  people  of  God  in  contrast  with 
the  former  stage  from  the  point  of  view  that  it 
involves  the  abrogation  of  the  OT  legal  forms  of 
life,  as  St.  Paul  does  in  2  Co  3  and  Gal  3.  If  it  is 
a  new  covenant,  it  is  new  simply  for  the  positive 
reason  that  it  brings  greater  assurance  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  closer  fellowship  with  God. 

From  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  that  of  the 
Covenant  is  still  further  distinguished,  in  that  it 
appears  in  much  closer  dependence  than  the 
former  on  the  Messianic  person  and  work  of  Jesus. 
In  our  Lord’s  preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  His 
Messianic  person  and  work  remain  almost  entirely 
in  the  background,  at  least  so  far  as  the  verbal 
disclosures  on  this  subject  are  concerned,  while 
the  matter  comes  to  stand  somewhat  differently 
if  the  self-revelation  contained  in  Jesus’  Messianic 
acts  be  considered.  The  Covenant  is  explicitly 
declared  to  be  founded  on  His  expiatory  death, 
and  to  be  received  by  the  partaking  of  His  body 
and  blood.  This  importance  of  the  person  and 
work  of  J esus,  both  for  the  inauguration  and  the 
reception  of  the  Covenant,  agrees  with  the  view 
that  the  .  Covenant  designates  the  present,  pro¬ 
visional  blessedness  of  believers,  for  this  stage  is 
specifically  controlled  and  determined  by  the 
activity  of  Christ,  so  that  St.  Paul  calls  it  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  which  is  the  final  state.  The  Cove¬ 
nant  idea  shares  with  the  idea  of  the  Church  this 
reference  to  the  present  earthly  form  of  possession 
of  the  Messianic  blessings,  and  this  dependence  on 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Mt  1618 
1817).  The  difference  is  that  in  the  conception  of 
the  Church,  the  organization  of  believers  into  one 
body  outwardly,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  union 
inwardly,  and  the  communication  of  a  higher  life 
through  the  Spirit,  stand  in  the  foreground,  neither 
of  which  is  reflected  upon  in  the  idea  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  The  Covenant  stands  for  that  central,  God- 
ward  aspect  of  the  state  of  salvation,  in  which  it 
means  the  atonement  of  sin  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  fellowship  with  God  through  the  appropriation 
of  this  atonement  in  Christ. 
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Geerhardus  Vos. 

COVETOUSNESS.— This  word  (Gr.  xheore^a)  has 
the  root-idea  of  greed,  shown  in  a  strong  desire  to 
acquire,  even  more  than  in  a  keen  wish  to  keep. 
In  the  Gospels,  as  elsewhere  in  Scripture  [see,  how¬ 
ever,  Eph  419],  the  term  is  confined  to  a'  reference 
to  property  ;  the  verb  (xheoreKreoi)  is  wider  in  sense. 
As  the  complexity  of  social  life  increases,  so  may 
the  shapes  the  evil  can  assume.  To  ordinary 
avarice  have  to  be  added  subtle  temptations  in  the 
realm  of  rank  and  fashion,  conventional  ambition, 
cultured  ease,  or  delight  in  successful  activity 
unsubordinated  to  ethical  aims.  The  tinge  of 
covetousness  comes  in  wherever  men  so  absorb 
their  life  in  the  temporal  that  they  impair  its 
high  instincts  for  the  spiritual.  ‘  What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?’  (Mt  1628). 

To  the  mind  of  Jesus  what  stands  condemned 
is,  characteristically,  the  possession  of  a  certain 
spirit — the  spirit  of  grasping  selfishness.  The 
forms  assumed,  the  methods  employed,  are  not 
minutely  dealt  with,  and  not  matters  for  specific 
cure.  Rather  the  one  tap-root  is  to  be  cut,  or  a 
general  atmosphere  created  in  which  the  noxious 
weed  must  perish.  And  the  almighty  power  to 
this  end  is  the  holy  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  on 
the  one  hand  is  a  spirit  of  loving  trust  towards 
God  the  Father  in  providence,  and  on  the  other 
a  tender  feeling  towards  fellow-mortals  which 
prompts  to  ready  sacrifice  of  all  things  to  their 
good.  The  man  with  the  great  possessions  (Mk 
1017),  who  attracted  Jesus,  had  yet  one  luxury  to 
discover — that  of  doing  good,  giving  to  the  poor, 
and  so  coveting  wealth  of  the  right  kind.  Not 
the  coming  to  our  hands  of  earthly  good  is  con¬ 
demned,  but  the  absence  of  the  one  spirit  which 
shall  inform  and  vitalize  its  use.  The  triumph  of 
religion  is  to  turn  it  into  ‘  treasure  in  heaven  ’  ( v.21). 

A  classical  passage  is  Mt  619'34,  with  which  com¬ 
pare  Lk  1222-34  and  1613‘16.  The  higher  life  being 
concerned  with  faith  and  goodness  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit — the  realm  revealed  in  the  Beatitudes, 
it  is  clear  inversion  to  be  absorbed  for  their  own 
sake  in  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  ‘  Moth  and 
rust  ’  are  the  emblems  of  their  corruptibility  ;  and 
they  are  unstable,  like  property  exposed  to  ‘thieves.’ 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  pagan  mind  to  be  full  of  anxious 
and  self-centred  concern  for  meat  and  drink  and 
raiment  (v.32).  Such  persons  reverse  unconsciously 
Christ’s  principle  that  ‘  the  life  is  more  than  meat  ’ 
(Mt  625) ;  and  the  Pharisees,  ‘who  were  covetous’ 
(Lk  1614),  by  their  blindness  to  the  true  order  of 
importance  called  forth  essentially  the  same  re¬ 
buke,  ‘  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  amongst  men, 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  ’  (v.18).  Though 
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they  had  one  eye  for  religion,  they  kept  the  other 
for  the  world,  hence  inevitably  their  truly  distorted 
views.  In  the  last  resort  of  psychological  analysis 
‘no  man  can  serve  two  masters’  (Mt  624),  and  the 
Pharisees  are  pilloried  for  evermore  as  the  awful 
example  of  hypocrisy  in  this  respect.  With  Jesus, 

I  in  these  passages,  the  first  postulate  of  religious 
worth  is,  that  people  must  be  single-minded  and 
whole-hearted  in  service — ‘  Where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also  ’  (Mt  621).  And  to 
only  one  quarter  can  the  enlightened  heart  turn— 

‘  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness’  (v.33). 
Coincident  with  that,  as  humble  faith  feels,  all 
needed  things  shall  be  added  unto  us.  With 
exquisite  insight  Jesus  points  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  as  eloquent  at  once 
of  the  minuteness  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
trust  we  may  place  in  a  Heavenly  Father’s  care. 
‘Are  not  ye,’  He  asks,  ‘much  better  than  they?’ 
(v.26).  (Cf.  as  an  enforcement  of  the  lesson,  Christ’s 
own  unworldliness  of  character,  and  trustfulness 
in  earthly  matters.  And  as  a  counter-illustration 
to  the  Pharisees,  cf.  the  convert  from  their  straitest 
sect,  St.  Paul,  who  having  food  and  raiment  learned 
therewith  to  be  content,  1  Ti  68,  cf.  Ph  411). 

On  a  question  arising  of  family  inheritance 
(Lk  1213'16),  Jesus  warns  against  covetousness,  and 
for  impressive  depth  nothing  excels  the  summary 
there — ‘  A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possessetli  ’  (v.J5).  As 
one  concerned  with  the  spiritual  domain,  Jesus 
refuses  to  touch  the  civil  matter  of  property. 
Wisdom  lay  in  leaving  questions  of  the  law  to 
lawyers,  although  the  consideration  is  doubtless 
implied  that  even  then  there  should  be  found  a 
permeation  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  point 
which  Jesus  presses  is  the  falsity  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  it  is  ‘  possessions  ’  which  make  life 
worth  living.  Devotion  to  the  outward  is,  in  His 
gospel,  vanity  ;  the  loving  and  discerning  soul  has 
God  for  its  possession,  and  from  sheer  sympathy  of 
heart  joys  in  His  work  amongst  men. 

A  parable  follows  (Lk  1216'21),  not  necessarily 
associated  originally  with  the  foregoing  incident, 
although  in  full  affinity  of  theme.  The  Rich  Fool 
is  the  personification  of  the  successfully  covetous 
man,  and  yet  a  revelation  in  almost  the  same 
breath  of  how  little  such  success  amounts  to  from 
the  standpoint  of  eternity.  He  sowed  only  to  the 
world  ;  therefore  he  reaped  inwardly  no  riches  of 
the  spirit.  ‘  So  is  lie,’  saith  Jesus,  ‘  that  layetli  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God  ’ 
(v.21).  There  is  affinity  of  teaching  in  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (which  see). 

Literature. — The  standard  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  on  the  Parables.  Among  special  discourses  :  F. 
W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  2nd  series,  Serin.  I.  (with  which  com¬ 
pare  XVII.  of  1st  series);  .J  Service  on  ‘Profit  and  Loss’  in 
Salvation  Here  and  Hereafter  ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  The  Relations 
of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World,  pt.  i. ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's 
Ministry,  1st  series,  No.  16;  J.  Martineau,  Hours  of  Thought 
ii.  and  iii . ,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  76-86; 
Mozley,  University  Sermons,  pp.  275-290. 

George  Murray. 

COWARDICE. — Cowardice  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  timidity  in  circumstances  of  danger, 
from  the  awe  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  or  the  extraordinary,  may  so  possess  the 
mind  as  for  the  moment  to  paralyze  its  activities, 
and  above  all  from  the  fear  of  God,  His  paternal 
love,  power,  and  holy  judgment,  which  may  be 
the  strongest  antidote  to  all  base  and  servile  fear, 
and  the  source  of  the  highest  courage.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  partly  preserved  in  the  words  cpofios  and 
SeiXla.  The  latter  word  is  ‘  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense’  (Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT,  p.  34).  It 
expresses  ‘  not  the  natural  emotion  of  fear,  but  the 
cowardly  yielding  to  it.  It  is  the  craven  spirit 
which  shrinks  from  duty,  loses  hope,  abandons 
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what  it  should  hold  fast,  surrenders  to  the  enemy, 
or  deserts  to  his  side’  (Bernard,  Central  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  188,  189).  SeiXia  occurs  only  in 
2  Ti  l7,  but  SeiXiaw  Jn  1427,  and  SeiXos  (EV  ‘  fearful  ’) 
Mt  826,  cf.  Mk  440  and  Rev  218.  But  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  cannot  be  drawn  hard  and  fast  by  the  use 
of  these  words.  In  Mt  826  (cf.  Mk  440)  the  question 
xt  SuXol  cure,  oXcymiaroi;  is  not  so  much  a  serious 
imputation  of  craven  fear,  as  the  expression  of  ‘per¬ 
sonal  fearlessness,  to  gain  ascendency  over  panic- 
stricken  spirits’  (Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.,  in  loc.). 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ignoble  fear  in  face  of  danger 
or  difficulty,  or  the  disapprobation  and  hostile 
sentiments  of  others,  is  sometimes  in  view  when 
<pdf Bos,  (popetadaL  are  used  (Mt  1 028,  cf.  Lk  124,  Mt 
2525,  Jn  713  1938  2019).  When  fear  of  physical  con¬ 
sequences  impairs  fidelity  to  Christ,  causing  men  to 
be  ashamed  of  Him  (Mk  838,  Lk  926),  or  even  to  go 
the  length  of  denying  Him  (Mt  1033),  it  incurs  His 
severest  disapprobation  (Mt  1033,  cf.  Rev  218).  It 
is  not  cowardice  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  the  perse¬ 
cutor.  Jesus  not  only  counselled  flight  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  peril  (Mk  1314,  Lk  2121),  but  Himself 
evaded  the  malice  which  would  have  brought  His 
life  to  an  end  before  His  hour  was  come,  and  His 
mission  completed  (Lk  430,  Jn  859  1039).  It  is  only 
when  the  fear  of  man  tempts  to  the  compromise 
of  truth,  and  the  disowning  of  allegiance  to  Christ, 
that  it  becomes  a  snare  and  a  sin.  Cowardice  is 
not  ultimately  evinced  in  feeling,  but  in  action. 
It  is  cowardice  when  a  man  declines  the  task  he 
was  meant  to  render  :  ‘  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and 
hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth’  (Mt  2o25) ;  when  he 
turns  away,  however  sorrowfully,  from  the  path  of 
self-sacrifice  which  the  call  of  Christ  points  out  to 
him  (Mt  1922).  (See  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian 
Character,  p.  104). 

The  antidote  to  cowardice  lies  in  the  fear  of  God, 
in  His  power  over  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  (Mt 
1028),  the  bin’  nkb’  which  drives  out  all  baser  fear ; 
in  the  spirit  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  that,  in 
circumstances  of  trial,  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
temptation  to  forsake  Christ  or  deny  Him  (Mt 
2641) ;  but  most  of  all  in  faith  (Mt  826,  Jn  141-27). 
Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God — that  the  manifest 
dutjr,  however  difficult  and  dangerous,  is  His  will ; 
that  from  Him  life  has  its  appointed  twelve  hours, 
and  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  Him  there  is  no 
possible  foreshortening  of  them  (Jn  ll8'10)  ;  that 
overall  is  His  unsleeping  and  loving  care — will  save 
the  soul  from  all  base  betrayals  of  itself  and  its 
Divine  trust  through  fear.  To  this  end  was  the 
Comforter  promised  and  bestowed,  that,  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  men,  He  might  brace  them 
to  consistent  courage  in  action  and  endurance. 
And  the  effect  of  His  presence  and  power  is  seen 
in  the  contrast  between  those  Avho  ‘  all  forsook 
him  and  fled’  (Mk  1430),  denied  Him  (Mt  2669‘74), 
‘gathered  in  an  upper  room  for  fear  of  the  Jews’ 
(Jn  2019),  and  the  same  men,  not  many  months 
later,  impressing  the  authorities  by  their  boldness 
(Ac  413),  and  displaying,  in  circumstances  of  severest 
trial,  minds  delivered  from  all  craven  fear,  and  in¬ 
spired  with  the  high  and  solemn  courage  of  faith. 
See  art.  Fear. 

Literature. — Aristotle,  Eth.  iii.  7 ;  Strong,  Chr .  Ethics ; 
Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character,  100  ff.  ;  Denney, 
Gospel  Questions  and  Answers,  86 ff.  JOSEPH  MUIR. 

CREATION. — The  beginning  of  the  world,  as  the 
earliest  starting-point  of  time,  is  mentioned  in 
Mt  2421,  Mk  1319.  The  other  Gospel  references  to 
this  subject  include  one  by  an  Evangelist  and  two 
by  our  Lord  Himself.  The  first  (Jn  l3)  teaches 
that  the  Divine  Word,  who  afterwards  became 
incarnate  in  Jesus  (v.14),  was  the  direct  Agent  in 
Creation  (cf.  Col  l16,  He  l2  ;  and  see  following  art.). 
The  second  (Jn  517)  occurs  in  a  discussion  on  the 
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Sabbath.  In  the  words  *  my  Father  worketh 
hitherto,’  Jesus  shows  that  the  Divine  rest  follow¬ 
ing  the  work  of  creation  has  been  a  period  of  con¬ 
tinued  Divine  activity.  His  primary  object  is  to 
justify  His  own  works  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  but  He  shows  incidentally  that  the  seventh 
‘  day,’  and  therefore  also  the  other  ‘days,’  of  Gn  1 
need  not  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  In  the 
third  allusion  (Mt  194IT-,  Mk  106ff-)  the  words  of 
Gn  l27  224,  describing  the  original  creation  of  man 
and  woman,  are  quoted  in  support  of  Christ’s  ideal 
of  marriage  (cf.  Eph  531).  James  Patrick. 

CREATOR  (CHRIST  AS). — The  Synoptic  Gospels 
do  not  bring  forward  any  specific  teaching  of  Christ 
as  Creator.  Whatever  J esus  may  have  taught  on 
this  subject,  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  writers 
of  these  Gospels  did  not  require  the  inclusion  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  only  by  implication  is  any  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  creatorship  introduced  into  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  implication,  however,  is  striking  and 
worthy  of  notice. 

1.  The  assertion  of  original  power,  e.g.  the 
healing  of  the  leper  (Mk  l41,  Mt  83,  Lk  513)  ;  the 
lordship  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  228,  Lk  65,  Mt  12s). 
The  Sabbath  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  only  the 
establisher  of  it  could  have  power  over  it.  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  (Mk  25,  Mt92)  is  a  prerogative  of 
Godhead. 

2.  The  note  of  authority. — The  people  felt  this 
in  Jesus’  teaching  (Mk  l22,  Lk  436).  He  claims 
authority  for  Himself  (Mk  2n,  Mt  96,  Lk  524).  He 
gives  authority  to  His  disciples  (Mt  101),  and  the 
unstated  assumption  is  that  it  is  by  an  original 
right  inherent  in  Himself. 

3.  Miracles. — Jesus  quiets  the  sea  as  one  who 
has  original  power  over  it  (Mk  439,  Lk  824).  This 
is  the  right  of  the  Creator  of  it.  He  restores  life 
to  the  dead  (Mk  541,  Lk  854  714).  To  give  life  is  the 
prerogative  of  Creatorship.  It  is  an  original  right 
of  the  Creator.  Jesus  exercises  this  right  in  His 
own  name.  He  creates  directly  in  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  (Mk  641"44,  Mt  1419  1536). 

4.  Ownership. — Jesus  calls  the  angels  His  own 
(Mt  2431).  His  lordship  of  the  Sabbath  implies 
ownership  (Mk  228). 

All  these  are  clear,  and  the  more  significant 
because  undesigned,  narrations  which  imply  the 
Creatorship  of  Jesus.  If  St.  Paul  held  a  supervisory 
relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  St.  Peter  to 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  many  of  the  best  modern 
scholars  believe,  then  we  shall  feel  the  corrobo¬ 
rative  evidence  which  is  so  outstanding  in  their 
Epistles  for  the  Creatorship  of  Jesus. 

This  evidence  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  lies  in 
(a)  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (Ro  83,  1  Co  104, 
2  Co  89,  Gal  44,  Eph  l4,  Ph  2«,  Col  l17,  2  Ti  l9). 
The  self-impoverishment  (Icenosis)  implies  previous 
Divine  fulness.  If  all  things  were  created  through 
(5ia),  in  (tv),  and  for  (eis)  Him,  He  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  pre-existent.  The  Pauline  Christ  of  the 
Epistles  is  not  merely  the  historic  Christ,  but  more 
especially  the  Creative  Principle  both  in  the  world 
and  in  man.  (b)  Creation  is  through  Christ  (Col 
l16).  He  is  the  causal  agent,  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose,  (c)  Creation  is  in  Him,  i.e.  in 
the  sphere  of  Christ,  ‘  the  creative  centre  of  all 
things,  the  causal  element  of  their  existence  ’ 
(Ellicott).  Hence  all  things  are  to  be  gathered 
up  in  Him  (Eph  1 10).  ( d )  Creation  is  for  Him. 
He  is  the  goal  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  all 
creation.  1  Co  8B  expands  this  idea,  and  makes 
Him  both  the  source  and  the  goal  of  all  created 
things.  ( e )  He  is  the  bond  which  holds  the  whole 
fabric  of  men  and  things  together.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  immanence  (Col  l17),  and  sets 
forth  Christ  as  the  eternally  existent  Creative 
Principle  in  all  things.  All  this  teaching  is  an 
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amplification  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
sets  forth  the  cosmic  relations  of  Christ  in  Creation 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  His  cosmic  relation 
in  Atonement  and  Salvation. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Petrine  Epistles 
which  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  prophets,  1  P  lu  ;  and  Christ  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  v.20),  but  there  is  no 
direct  teaching  of  Creatorship. 

The  Gospel  of  John  opens  at  once  into  a  circle  of 
new  and  pro  founder  conceptions  of  Jesus.  He  is 
the  Eternal  Logos  who  was  in  the  beginning  (l1). 
He  is  the  eternal  and  immanent  Reason  manifest¬ 
ing  creative  activities.  He  mediates  the  creation 
of  the  universe  (v.3).  The  Prologue  sets  forth 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  fourfold  mediation,  (a)  As 
the  Eternal  Logos,  who  was  ‘  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God’  (l1),  He  mediates  the 
creation  of  all  things  (v.3).  The  whole  process  and 
product  of  creation  lie  inwrapped  in  the  Logos. 
Neither  angels  nor  other  beings  assisted.  ‘And 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath 
been  made’  (v.3,  cf.  1  Co  86).  (b)  As  the  Creative 

Logos,  He  mediates  life  for  men.  He  is  immanent 
in  the  Creation.  ‘  In  him  was  life’  (v.4),  and  ‘  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not’  (v.10).  He  was  the 
ground  and  source  of  life.  St.  Paul’s  saying, 

‘  The  world  through  its  wisdom  knew  not  God  ’ 
(1  Co  l21),  shows  the  amazing  inability  of  the  world 
to  recognize  its  Creator  who  was  the  ground  of  its 
own  life.  Sin  had  indeed  become  darkness  which 
was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  light  (Jn  l5). 
(c)  As  the  Logos  made  flesh  or  incarnate,  He  medi¬ 
ates  a  revelation  of  God  to  man  (vv.14-18).  The 
whole  measure  of  revelation  lies  in  the  incarnate 
Logos.  ‘  God  manifested  ’  to  men  was  manifested 
wholly  in  Jesus  Christ,  (d)  As  ‘  the  only-begotten 
from  the  Father’  (v.14),  He  mediates  an  atonement 
or  reconciliation,  through  His  death,  between  a 
holy  God  and  alienated  sinners.  This  is  the  climax 
of  His  wondrous  mediatorship,  and  makes  Him  the 
perfected  Mediator.  The  historic  Christ  is  brought 
forward  in  this  Gospel  only  enough  to  explicate  or 
illustrate  the  eternal  Christ,  but  it  was  in  the 
historic  Christ  that  the  eternal  and  cosmic  Christ 
was  first  recognized.  The  transactional  phases  of 
the  historic  incarnation  lead,  in  St.  John’s  view, 
straight  to  the  eternal  Logos  who  mediated  the 
whole  creation.  Christ,  as  Creator,  is  so  wrought 
into  the  Cosmos  which  He  made  and  sustains,  that 
upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  He  be¬ 
comes  of  necessity  the  mediator  of  new  relations 
between  the  sinner  and  God.  His  mediatorship  of 
redemption  rests  on  the  fact  that  He  was  ‘in  the 
beginning’  the  Logos  who  mediated  the  creation  of 
all  things.  Christ,  as  Creator,  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  Gospel.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  of  man, 
bis  fall  and  his  doom,  of  the  redemption  and  the 
final  glory.  It  is  the  interpretive  key  to  the  whole- 
framework  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose  author  sees 
the  designed  correspondence  between  the  Creator 
and  the  created,  and  that  creation  was  primarily 
intended  to  be  responsive  to  Him.  ‘  He  came  unto 
his  own,  and  they  .  .  .  received  him  not’  ( 1 11 ) , 
expresses  the  failure  of  creation  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
purpose.  St.  John  gathers  up  all  that  the  Synop- 
tists  have  taught,  but  adds  new  conceptions  of 
Jesus  in  a  profounder  interpretation  of  Him.  He 
teaches  (a)  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (l30  313- 31  662 
§56-68  1411  175)  more  plainly  and  fully  than  the 
Synoptists ;  ( b )  His  authority  (172);  (c)  His  in¬ 
herent  power  to  work  miracles  (28  6”  1 143) ;  (d)  His 
ownership  of  all  things  (l11).  But  new  conceptions 
are  added,  (a)  He  is  the  source  of  an  abiding  or 
eternal  life.  He  lias  power  to  give  this  life  to 
whom  He  will  (336  410- 14  S21'24-40  627-51  1028  ll25  1419 
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172).  (/J)  His  life  is  the  light  of  men.  But  the 

fact  that  as  Creator  He  is  the  source  of  both  life 
and  light  to  men  does  not  prevent  their  rejection 
of  Him  (l4  812  95  1  235  -  36-  46).  (7)  He  shows  His 
identity  with  the  Father:  ‘I  and  the  Father  are 
one’  (1030) ;  ‘He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father’  (149  1245).  (5)  He  shows  familiarity  with 

the  life  and  conditions  of  Heaven  (142  1  724). 

But  these  conceptions  of  Christ,  as  well  as  those 
which  St.  J ohn  and  the  Synoptists  have  in  common, 
rest  on  the  fact  of  His  having  mediated  the  creation 
of  all  things.  His  rights  in  the  whole  creation,  as 
well  as  the  obligations  which  He  has  toward  it, 
grow  out  of  the  fact  of  His  Creatorship.  The 
eternal  and  universal  characteristics  of  both  in¬ 
carnation  and  reconciliation  are  grounded  in  the 
creational  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Literature. — B.  Weiss,  Religion  of  the  NT,  190-191,  and 
Bibl.  Theol.  of  N'l\  ii.  99  ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Salvation,  438 ;  G.  A.  Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  81-93 ; 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  341 ; 
D.  F.  Estes,  Outline  of  New  Testament  Theology ;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity ,  335  ;  H.  R.  Reynolds, 
•  ‘St.  John’  (Pulpit  Commentary),  vol.  i.  1-21.  The  literature  on 
the  subject  is  very  scanty.  NATHAN  E.  WOOD. 

CRITICISM. — 1.  A  little  more  than  seventy 
years  ago  (1835-1905),  a  turning-point  was  reached 
in  NT  criticism,  the  importance  of  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.*  In  the  year  1835  David  Strauss 
published  his  Leben  Jesu  (to  be  followed  exactly 
ten  years  later  by  F.  C.  Baur's  Paul  us).  The 
mythical  theory  was  remorselessly  applied  by 
Strauss  to  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  history. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  middle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  Semler  had  applied  the  word  ‘  myths  ’  to  some  of 
the  OT  narratives,  as,  e.g.,  to  the  exploits  of  Samson  ;  and  later 
on  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent  de  Wette  had  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  point  out  the  important  part  which,  in  his  judgment, 
was  played  both  by  myth  and  by  iegend  in  the  writings  of  the 
OT.j  At  the  same  time  he  had  not  hesitated  to  accentuate, 
in  language  very  similar  to  some  of  the  utterances  familiar  to 
us  to-day,  the  difference  which  lay  between  the  application  of 
the  mythical  and  of  the  legendary  theory  to  the  OT  and  to  the 
NT.  1  There  were,  indeed,  two  parts  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end,  which  this  earlier  criticism  did  not  scruple 
to  regard  as  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  to  relegate  to  the 
same  domain  of  myth  or  legend.  The  supporters  of  this  kind 
of  criticism  were  content,  as  Strauss  himself  expressed  it,  to 
enter  the  Evangelical  history  by  the  splendid  portal  of  myth  and 
to  leave  it  by  the  weary  paths  of  a  natural  explanation.  This 
method  of  so-called  natural  explanation,  which  in  its  most  crude 
form  was  characteristic  of  Paulus  and  the  school  which  bore 
the  name  of  Rationalists,  a  method  which  Strauss  remorselessly 
attacked,  became  discredited  and  gave  place  to  the  mythical 
theory,  which  at  least  laid  claim  to  thoroughness.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  an  explanation  of  the  miraculous  which  is 
often  akin  to  the  crude  exegesis  of  Paulus,  meets  us  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  Strauss  himself  and  in  much  more  recent  attempts 
to  prove  that  miracles  did  not  happen.  § 

But  by  another  path  of  inquiry  the  way  was  being  prepared 
for  Strauss.  In  1750,  J.  D.  Michaelis  published  his  Introduction 
to  the  NT,  and  in  the  fourth  edition  of  that  work  he  examined 
with  caution  and  candour  the  origin  of  all  the  NT  books. 
Michaelis  was  followed  by  Semler  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Free 
Investigation  of  the  Canon,  the  very  title  of  which  seemed  to 
mark  the  new  principle  of  inquiry  which  was  abroad.  Semler 
has  been  recently  called  ‘  the  father  of  criticism';  and  if  that 
title  is  not  always  appropriate  to  him,  we  may,  at  all  events, 
speak  of  his  epoch-making  influence,  and  of  the  break  which  he 
caused  between  the  traditional  views  of  inspiration  and  the  free 
examination  of  the  authority  and  origin  of  each  sacred  book.  || 
The  new  century  was  marked  by  Eichhorn’s  Introduction.  This 
writer  applied  systematically  the  principle  laid  down  by  his 
forerunners,  like  Semler  and  Herder,  and  continued  the  attempt 
‘  to  read  and  examine  the  writings  of  the  NT  from  a  human 


*  See,  e.g.,  Schwarz,  Zur  Gesch.  der  neutest.  Theol.',  Pfleiderer, 
Development  of  Theology,  p.  133  ;  Nash,  History  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  p.  123  :  1  Altogether  1835  is  something  more  than  a 
date  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  stands  for  a  new  turn  and 
direction  in  the  Higher  Criticism.’ 

t  For  a  discussion  of  the  differences  between  myth  and  legend, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles, 
p.  16  ff. 

t  See,  e.g.,  Dr.  Driver's  remarks,  LOT  p.  xvii,  and  further 
below. 

§  Lichtenberger,  History  of  German  Theology  in  the  19th 
Century,  p.  328. 

U  Cf.  B.  Weiss,  Einleitung  in  das  NT3,  p.  5ff. 
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point  of  view.’  His  rule  was  that  the  NT  writings  are  to  be 
read  as  human  books,  and  tested  in  human  ways.* 

But  up  to  this  time  and  even  later,  no  systematic  attempt, 
if  any,  was  made,  as  by  F.  C.  Baur,  to  place  the  NT  in  relation 
to  the  varying  phases  and  circumstances  of  early  Church  history 
and  life.  Even  de  Wette,  one  of  the  best  representative  men  of 
the  period,  who  combined  so  remarkably  deep  evangelical  piety 
with  freedom  from  prejudice  and  with  thoroughness  of  learning, 
was  often  undecided  in  his  judgment,  and  his  conclusions  were 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  criticism  characteristic  of  the  time 
was  carried  on,  as  it  were,  piecemeal :  one  book  was  defended  or 
attacked,  or  the  alleged  author  was  accepted  or  rejected,  but 
there  was  no  attempt  to  bring  the  books  of  the  NT  under  one 
general  conception. 

There  were  henceforth  two  great  critical  move¬ 
ments  proceeding  side  by  side — the  effort  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  effort  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  NT  books. 

To  the  former  of  these  efforts  Strauss  stood  in 
the  closest  relation,  and  he  claimed  to  introduce  a 
theory  of  interpretation  which  should  be  complete 
and  final. f  To  the  latter  Baur  stood  in  the  closest 
relation,  and  he  claimed  to  make  good  a  theory 
which  treated  the  books  of  the  NT  from  the  point 
of  view  not  only  of  their  origin,  but  of  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Baur’s  book  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  year  as  Strauss’  Life  of  Jesus 
(1835),  showed  that  liis  intention  was  to  treat  the 
NT  books  in  connexion  with  their  historical  set¬ 
ting. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  attacks  upon  the 
first  edition  of  Strauss’  book  were  based  upon  the 
fact  that  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  Gospel 
sources.  A  few  pages  are  all  that  he  devotes  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  like  Tholuck  rightly  fastened  on  this 
weakness  in  their  opponent’s  position,  and  that 
much  of  Strauss’  own  subsequent  vacillation  was 
due  to  the  same  cause,  t 

But  in  1864,  apparently  stirred  by  the  reception 
given  to  Renan’s  Vie  de  Jesus,  Strauss  published 
his  popular  edition  for  the  German  people.  And 
here  he  showed  how  thoroughly  he  was  prepared 
to  endorse  Baur’s  view  of  the  late  dates  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  assimilate  the  methods  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Tubingen  school. §  But,  as  Dr. 
Matheson  and  other  writers  have  so  forcibly 
pointed  out,  the  two  theories  of  Strauss  and  Baur 
are  incompatible.  The  conscious  tendencies  and 
the  dogmatic  purpose  discovered  by  Baur  in  the 
composition  of  the  NT  books  cannot  coexist  with 
the  purely  unconscious  working  of  myth.|| 

That  which  is  mythical  grows  up  unconsciously. 
But  if  our  Gospels  were  constructed  to  meet  or  to 
modify  certain  special  historical  circumstances,  if 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  artistic  creations,  or 
as  ‘  tendency  ’  writings,  they  'cannot  be  mythical, 
as  Strauss  maintained,  nor  can  they  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious  workings  of 

*  Nash,  op.  cit.  p.  114. 

t  On  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  attempt  to  apply  the  mythi¬ 
cal  theory  to  the  rise  of  the  primitive  Christian  tradition,  see 
esp.  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  467  ff. 

I  Cf.  O.  Zockler,  Die  christliche  Apologetik  im  nex mzehnten 
Jahrhundert,  1904,  p.  16. 

§  See  Lichtenberger,  op.  cit.  p.  333  ;  and  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The 
Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Centxiry,  pp.  277,  278. 

||  Baur  saw  in  the  NT  literature  the  workings  of  a  compromise 
between  the  two  radically  antagonistic  parties  of  Judaism  and 
Paulinism.  In  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  he  divided  the  period 
of  literary  development  into  three  divisions — (1)  Extending  to 
a.d.  70,  a  period  including  the  Hauptbriefe  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Here  the  antagonism  was  at  its  height 
between  the  original  Ebionitic  Christianity  and  Paulinism.  (2) 
Extending  to  about  a.d.  140,  in  which  period  we  have  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  former  being  Petrine, 
the  latter  (with  the  Acts)  Pauline,  but  bearing  marks  of  con¬ 
ciliation  with  reference  to  the  above  antagonism,  and  later  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (also  of  a  conciliatory  type),  whilst  Ephe¬ 
sians  and  Colossians  were  invented  by  the  Pauline  party  for  the 
same  conciliatory  purpose.  (3)  Extending  to  a.d.  170,  when 
the  controversy  was  finally  settled,  and  the  conflicting  extremes 
rejected  by  the  ‘  Catholic  ’  Church,  a  period  marked  by  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  John,  as  also  by 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  assigned  to  St.  Paul. 
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the  human  mind  in  its  efforts  to  impart  reality 
to  its  hopes.  One  cannot,  in  short,  have  the 
‘  mythical  ’  Gospels  of  Strauss  and  the  ‘  tendency  ’ 
Gospels  of  Baur.* 

But  while  Strauss  thus  attempted  to  adapt  this 
later  work  to  some  of  the  results  and  methods  of 
the  Tubingen  school,  he  also  came  nearer  to  Baur 
in  that  he  gave  in  this  popular  edition  of  his 
famous  book  an  account  of  Jesus  utterly  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  the  greatness  of  His  influence  and 
of  the  position  which  He  achieved.  Baur  had 
taken  little  or  no  account  of  Jesus  Himself  and 
His  Person,  and  now  Strauss,  by  withdrawing 
what  he  had  conceded  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Leben  Jesu  as  to  the  greatness  and  moral  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  was  in  a  position  no  less  imprac¬ 
ticable  than  Baur’s,  so  far  as  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  work  and  person  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  was  concerned.  We  cease  to  he 
so  much  surprised  that  Strauss  should  regard  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  a  piece 
of  colossal  humbug,  when  the  Jesus  whom  he 
depicted  was  so  insignificant ;  or  that  Baur  should 
regard  this  same  account  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
fact  outside  the  province  of  historical  inquiry, 
when  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  who  Jesus  was,  or  to  understand  Him 
and  His  life. 

This  supreme  importance  of  the  I  erson  of  Jesus 
had  been  rightly  emphasized  by  earlier  writers  of 
the  century.  Paulus,  with  all  his  faulty  method, 
had  at  least  recognized  that  the  miraculous  in 
Christianity  was  Christ  Himself,  His  Person. 
Schleiermacher  had  seen  in  Christ  ‘  the  greatest- 
fact  in  history,  the  one  only  sinless  and  perfect 
Man,  in  whom  the  Divinity  dwelt  in  its  fulness.’ 
Herder,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  his  Christ- 
liche  Schriften  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  immense 
literature  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  did  not  forget  even  in  his  constant 
denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
to  hold  up  to  admiration  the  Person  of  Jesus  as 
the  Prophet  of  the  truest  humanity. 

This  primary  importance  of  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  nowhere  seen  more 
strikingly  than  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
effective  replies  to  Strauss’  work,  by  C.  Ullmann, 
a  reply  which  so  influenced  Strauss  that  he  modi¬ 
fied  his  position,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to 
concede  to  Christ  a  place  historically  unique  as  a 
religious  genius.  As  Ullmann  insisted,  Strauss 
was  by  his  own  fundamental  philosophical  assump¬ 
tions  debarred  from  doing  justice  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus.f  But  if  Strauss’  position  is  correct,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  should  have  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah  ; 
for  they  could  scarcely  have  done  so,  and  with  such 
surprising  success,  unless  there  had  been  something 
extraordinary  about  Him.  The  dilemma,  there¬ 
fore,  which  Ullmann  proposed  was  really  this — 
Did  Christ  create  the  Church,  or  did  the  Church 
invent  Christ?  If  the  former,  Jesus  must  have 
been  no  mere  Jewish  Rabbi,  but  a  personality  of 
extraordinary  power  ;  if  the  latter,  we  have  an 
invention  which  would  make  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  quite  incomprehensible.  It  was,  of  course, 
open  to  Strauss  to  reply  that  whilst  the  powerful 
personality  of  Jesus  had  created  the  Church, 
yet  subsequently  mythical  hopes  and  conceptions 
might  have  been  at  work,  transforming  and  mag¬ 
nifying  the  idea  of  the  Christ.J  But  at  all  events 
for  a  time  Strauss  hesitated.  He  not  only  ac- 

*  Matheson,  A  ids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology ,  p.  151  ; 
cf.  also  15.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu*,  i.  p.  158. 

t  To  the  same  effect  Weinel,  Jesus  im  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderty  1904,  p.  42. 

t  See  Pfleiderer,  op.  cit.  p.  220.  For  Ullmann  and  his  reply 
to  Strauss,  reference  may  be  made  to  Knowling,  Witness  of  the 
Epistles ,  pp.  20,  182. 


knowledged  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  in  the  sphere 
of  religion,  but  he  maintained  that  He  possessed 
such  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  to  which  there 
may  have  been  conjoined  some  physical  force  like 
magnetism,  that  He  was  able  to  perform  cures 
which  were  regarded  as  miraculous.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
a  possible  historical  authority.* 

In  face  of  all  this  confusion,  and  of  the  number 
of  replies  to  Strauss  and  the  position  which  they 
took  up,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  question 
of  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  history  and  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  them  assumed  a  growing  importance.  This 
importance  Strauss  had  practically  ignored,  and 
now  Baur’s  theory  of  early  Church  history  and  of 
the  origin  of  early  Christian  documents  was  to  be 
worked  in  to  supply  the  want,  and  to  be  adopted 
by  Strauss  as  a  remedy  for  his  own  indecision  or 
indifference  as  to  the  Gospel  sources.  Strauss 
felt,  it  would  seem,  the  justice  of  Baur’s  reproof, 
viz.  that  he  had  written  a  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
history  without  a  criticism  of  the  Gospels.f 

But  just  as  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Strauss  had 
started  with  dogmatic  philosophical  assumptions, 
so  the  same  judgment  must  be  passed  upon  Baur’s 
starting-point.  No  one  has  admitted  this  more  fully 
than  Pfleiderer,  so  far  as  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
concerned  (op.  cit.  pp.  231,  232). 

Wilke  and  Weisse  had  already  proved,  says 
Pfleiderer,  the  priority  of  Mark  (and  had  thus, 
with  Herder,  anticipated  much  later  criticism), 
and  it  could  only  have  been  the  fact  that  Baur  was 
wedded  to  his  dogmatic  method  which  prompted 
him  to  place  Mark’s  Gospel  at  least  as  late  as  a.d. 
130,  and  to  see  in  it  a  Gospel  consisting  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  any  account  of 
the  life  of  Christ  from  its  sources  became  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  succeeding  literature. 

2.  Closely  related  in  point  of  time  to  Strauss’ 
popular  book  is  that  of  the  Frenchman  Renan. 
To  attempt  any  examination  of  the  defects  of  this 
famous  work  would  he  beyond  our  province.  But 
just  as  Strauss  was  blamed  for  his  indifference  to 
any  treatment  of  the  sources,  i.e.  the  Gospels,  so 
Renan  was  blamed  for  his  half-and-half  treatment 
of  the  same  Gospels.  For  this  he  is  severely  taken 
to  task  by  Schwarz. £  He  blames  Renan  for  pass¬ 
ing  so  lightly  over  the  inquiries  of  a  man  like 
Baur  as  to  the  origin  of  our  Gospels  ;  and  he  points 
out  that  Renan’s  half-and-half  treatment  of  these 
same  Gospels,  especially  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
avenges  itself  upon  him,  in  that  it  leads  him  on 
from  half-rationalistic  explanations  of  the  miracles 
to  explanations  which  are  adopted  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus.  And  in  this 
connexion  he  refers,  like  other  writers,  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  Renan  gives  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  Of  course  the  earlier  Renan  placed  the 
Gospels,  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  him  to 
account  for  the  miracles  which  gathered  around 
Jesus;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
earliest  Gospel,  St.  Mark,  the  Gospel  which  Renan 
himself  regarded  as  the  earliest,  is  bound  up  with 
the  miraculous.  Renan’s  short  and  easy  method 
was  to  declare  dogmatically  that  there  was  no 
room  in  history  for  the  supernatural.  Like  Strauss 
and  Baur,  Renan  too  had  his  assumption  as  to 
the  historical  worth  of  the  Gospels  ;  he  too  sets 
out  with  a  general  and  comprehensive  judgment 
.as  to  their  contents ;  for  him  the  Gospels  are  not 
biographies,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Suetonius, 
nor  are  they  legends  invented  after  the  manner 
of  Philostratus ;  they  are  legendary  biographies. 

*  Lichtenberger,  op.  cit.  p.  328. 

t  See  Schwarz,  op.  cit .  p.  545  f. 

!  Op.  cit.  ])]>.  538-540  ;  see  also  B.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ ,  i.  pp. 
203,  205,  Eng.  tr. 
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‘  I  would  compare  them  with  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  the  Life  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Isidorus,  and 
other  similar  writings,  in  which  historic  truth  and 
the  purpose  of  presenting  models  of  virtue  are 
combined  in  different  degrees.’  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  II.  Weiss  should  speak  of  Renan’s 
Vie  de  Jesus  as  not  a  history  but  a  romance,  and 
should  add  that,  as  our  sources  in  their  actual 
form  were  in  many  respects  out  of  sympathy  with, 
indeed  almost  incomprehensible  to  him,  he  could 
not  escape  the  danger  of  rearranging  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  taste,  or  in  a  merely  eclectic  way.* 

3.  If  we  turn  to  Theodor  Keim  (1867-1872),  to 
whom  has  sometimes  been  attributed  the  ‘  Life  of 
Jesus’  from  a  rationalistic  standpoint,  we  notice 
that  he  too  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Pfleiderer 
for  his  unsatisfactory  and  fluctuating  criticism  of 
the  Gospels  as  sources,  and  for  his  too  close  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  views  of  Baur,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  Synoptics  to  each  other.  St. 
Mark,  e.g.,  is  a  compilation  from  St.  Matthewand  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  Matthew’s  is  regarded  as  the  earliest 
Gospel.  In  comparing  Keirn’s  various  works  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  certainly  find  a  strange 
fluctuation  with  regard  to  his  statements  as  to  the 
sources  and  their  validity.  Thus  he  actually  places 
St.  Matthew  in  its  primitive  form  as  early  as  A.D. 
66,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  revised  and  edited 
some  thirty  years  later  ;  St.  Mark  he  places  about 
100 ;  and  St.  Luke,  in  which  he  sees  a  Gospel 
written  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  about  90. 

But  in  1873  Keim  issued  a  book  of  a  more 
popular  character,  and  in  this  we  find  that  the 
revision  of  St.  Matthew  is  placed  about  100,  St. 
Mark  about  120,  St.  Luke  also  about  100,  while  it 
is  no  longer  referred  to  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
Some  years  later  (1878)  Keim’s  position  with  regard 
to  the  Gospels  was  again  differently  expressed, 
and  he  seems  to  be  prepared  to  make  certain  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  opponents,  and  to  attach  more 
weight  to  the  two-document  theory  as  the  result 
of  a  fresh  study  of  Papias.  t,  But  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Pfleiderer  has  nothing  but  praise  for  Keim’s 
treatment  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  in  1867  he 
places  between  100  and  117,  and  a  few  years  after 
(1873)  as  late  as  A.D.  130.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that,  as  Dr.  Drummond  rightly  points 
out,  Keim’s  position  with  regard  to  St.  John’s 
Gospel  marks  a  very  long  retreat  in  date  from  the 
position  of  Baur,  whilst  Pfleiderer  himself  is  the 
sole  critic  of  importance  who  still  places  the 
Gospel  in  question  at  the  extravagant  date,  170, 
demanded  by  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  school. 

But  with  all  these  variations  as  to  dates,  and 
with  the  free  concession  of  the  presence  of  mythical 
elements  in  the  accounts  of  the  great  events  of  our 
Lord’s  life,  Keim  takes  up  a  very  different  position 
from  Strauss  and  Baur,  and  at  all  events  the  early 
members  of  the  Tubingen  school,  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  and  of  our 
knowledge  of  Him.  Nowhere  is  this  more  plainly 
seen  than  in  the  remarkable  stress  which  he  lays 
upon  St.  Paul’s  references  to  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s 
earthly  life  and  upon  his  high  Christology.  Baur 
and  his  followers  had  fixed  men’s  attention  upon 
Paul,  Keim  insists  upon  the  unique  and  supreme 
importance  of  Jesus,  and  he  sees  in  Him  the  Sinless 
One,  the  Son  of  God. 

But  Keim’s  portraiture  of  Jesus  is  marred  by  many  incon¬ 
sistencies.  Thus  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  miracles  of 
healing  may  have  happened  in  response  to  the  faith  evoked  by 
the  personality  of  Jesus,  or  he  is  thrown  back  in  his  treatment 
of  the  miraculous  upon  the  old  rationalistic  methods  ;  the  story, 
e.ff of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea  had  its  origin  in  the  words, 

‘  Ye  know  not  at  what  hour  of  the  night  your  Lord  cometh.’  In 
some  respects  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the  moral  sin¬ 
lessness  of  Jesus  is  endangered,  if  not  sacrificed.  Keim  rejects, 


*  B.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  pp.  184,  187. 
t  Sanday,  art.  *  Gospels  ’  in  Smith’s  DB~  ii.  p.  1218. 
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it  is  true,  the  visionary  hypothesis,  but  he  finds  no  alternative 
except  the  conviction  that  nothing  irrefutable  can  be  known 
concerning  the  issue  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  an  assertion  equally 
unsatisfactory  with  that  of  Baur.  He  speaks  sometimes  of  the 
early  and  Apostolic  testimony  rendered  to  the  appearances  of 
the  risen  Jesus,  while  at  times  he  seems  unable  to  realize  the 
full  force  of  this  early  testimony  and  its  marked  reserve.  In 
his  chronology  we  note  another  instance  of  Keim’s  arbitrary 
method,  for  he  knows  of  no  going  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the 
last  Passover,  and  the  public  career  of  Jesus  is  comprised  within 
a  single  }rear. 

In  spite  of  much  that  savours  of  subjectivity, 
Keim,  however,  stands  out  as  the  writer  who,  in 
the  ‘  Life  of  Jesus  movement,’  as  Nippold  has 
called  it,  has  hitherto  treated  most  fully  of  the 
Gospels  as  authorities,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Weizsacker.  We  have  seen  how  this  need  of  a 
full  treatment  of  the  Gospels  as  sources  had  been 
felt  since  the  days  of  Strauss’  first  edition  of  his 
Leben  Jcsn,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  need  is  still 
further  felt  and  emphasized. 

4.  Within  a  few  years  of  the  latest  publication 
of  Keim’s  work,  two  important  Lives  of  Jesus,  which 
are  often  mentioned  together,  issued  from  the 
press  in  Germany,  viz.  B.  Weiss’  Leben  Jesu  and 
Beyschlag’s  book  bearing  the  same  title.  These 
books  are  of  interest  not  only  as  important  in  the 
‘Life  of  Jesus  movement,’  but  as  further  and 
valuable  attempts  to  deal  with  our  Gospels  and 
their  sources.  Here  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  testify  to  the  new  importance  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Synoptic  problem  by  H.  Holtz- 
mann's  book,  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien ,  1863. 

5.  Holtzmann’s  book  gains  its  value  not  only  by 
its  rejection  of  the  ‘  tendency’  theories  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  because, 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  two-document  hypothesis, 
as  we  now  call  it,  it  marks  a  new  departure,  and 
lays  down  a  foundation  for  future  study.*  Holtz¬ 
mann’s  investigations  had  been  published  in  the 
year  before  Strauss  gave  to  the  German  people  his 
popular  Life  of  Jesus,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  account  of  the  Gospels  was  still  based  upon  the 
Tubingen  researches  ;  but  Holtzmann’s  theory  has 
a  permanent  interest  for  us  to-day,  while  the 
author’s  subsequent  statements  of  his  views  may 
be  found  in  his  published  commentaries.  It  has 
indeed  been  said  of  the  two-document  theory  that 
it  may  almost  be  reckoned  to  have  passed  out  of 
the  rank  and  number  of  mere  hypotheses  ;  f  and  at 
all  events  any  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  any  investigation  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  Gospels,  will  have  to  take  note  of 
it  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  many  possible  com¬ 
binations  with  other  sources. 

This  statement  can  be  easily  verified  by  a  perusal  of  recent 
expositions  of  their  views  by  representative  writers.  We  turn, 
e.g.,  to  Wendt’s  Die  Lehre  Jesxi,  and  we  see  how  he  allows  a 
connexion  in  all  likelihood  between  the  statement  of  Papias  as 
to  St.  Mark  being  the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  actual 
■contents  of  our  earliest  Gospel,  and  how  he  finds  in  the  Logia 
of  St.  Matthew  an  uncommonly  rich  and  valuable  material  of 
Apostolic  tradition,  which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  St. 
Mark  as  a  complementary  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  Bousset,  in  his  little  but  important  book,  IP-as 
wissen  wir  von  Jesus  ?,  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  way  in  which 
modern  research  as  to  the  original  sources  of  the  Synoptics 
harmonizes  so  strikingly  with  the  famous  statement  of  Papias. 
So,  too,  von  Soden  refers  to  the  previous  work  of  Weizsacker 
and  Holtzmann,  and  speaks  of  two  Urevangelien  (although  he 
uses  this  tenn  with  some  hesitation),  which  go  back  one  to  St. 
Peter  and  the  other  to  St.  Matthew,  and  he  finds  it  possible  to 
trace  a  connexion  between  the  familiar  statement  of  Papias  and 
our  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  (Die  wichtigsten 
Fragen  im  Leben  Jesu,  1904,  pp.  42,  62)4 


*  See  also  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  The  Bible  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  p.  301,  and  his  remarks  on  the  two-document  hypo¬ 
thesis.  He  points  out  that  the  conclusion  of  Weizsacker's 
investigations  pointed  in  the  came  direction  (cf.  his  Untersuch- 
ungen  liber  die  Fvangelische  Geschichte,  1869,  2nd  ed.  1901). 
t  MotTatt,  Historical  NT p.  264. 

{  So,  too,  Deissmann,  ‘  Evangelium  und  Urchristentum  ’  in 
Beitrdge  zur  We.it erent.wicklung  der  christlichen  Religion,  p.  128. 
Deissmann  seems  inclined  to  attach  some  considerable  weight 
to  oral  tradition  and  its  trustworthiness,  a  very  important 
consideration. 
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It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that,  like 
H.  Holtzmann,  these  other  writers  referred  to 
did  not  regard  the  two-document  theory  as  alone 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Other 
material  was  no  doubt  present  in  the  Synoptics  in 
addition  to  the  two  documents,  as  we  can  see  in 
the  case  of  St.  Luke  (cf.  art.  Luke).* 

And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Holtzmann 
did  not  start  with  a  belief  that  the  sources  of  the 
first'  two  Gospels,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew, 
must  correspond  with  the  two  documents  referred 
to  by  Papias.  On  the  contrary,  the  investigation 
of  the  Gospels  showed  him  that  there  were  two 
sources  at  the  base  of  our  Synoptic  writings,  which 
closely  resembled  the  statements  of  Papias  with 
regard  to  the  documents  which  he  referred  to  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew. 

6.  But  some  half  dozen  years  before  Holtz- 
mann’s  book  was  published,  another,  and  in  many 
respects  a  more  serious,  opposition  to  the  methods 
of  the  Tubingen  School,  had  made  itself  felt  in  the 
breaking  away  of  Albrecht  Ritschl  from  his  former 
standpoint.  In  1857  this  final  break  was  made, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  Ritschl  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  great  and  growing  factor  of  interest 
in  the  German  theological  world.  Ritschl  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
books  of  the  NT  he  was  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
servative,  inasmuch  as  he  accepted  the  traditional 
authorship  of  so  many  of  those  books,  as,  e.g.,  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  Ritschl’s 
own  peculiar  doctrine  and  the  paramount  stress 
which  he  laid  on  our  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ’s  power  to  confer  spiritual  freedom  and 
deliverance,  no  doubt  tended  to  make  him  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  if  not  indifferent  to,  the  results  of 
criticism.  Ritschl  and  his  distinguished  follower 
W.  Herrmann  lay  the  greatest  stress,  and  would 
have  us  lay  the  greatest  stress,  upon  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  us  by  the  ‘  historical  ’  Christ. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by 
this  ‘  historical  ’  Christ,  by  loyalty  to  whom  the 
true  Christian  is  known,  This  is  the  favourite 
Ritschlian  position,  this  insistence  upon  the  im¬ 
pression  which  Christ  makes  upon  the  soul  histori¬ 
cally  confronted  with  Him.  But  we  naturally 
ask,  From  whence  and  from  what  is  this  impression 
derived  ?  Not,  surely,  from  the  impression  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  alone,  as  Herrmann  main¬ 
tained,  but  from  what  Kaliler  has  called  the 
‘Biblical  Christ’;  the  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the 
Christ  not  only  of  the  Gospels,  but  of  the  Epistles 
and  of  the  Church. 

It  is  urged,  indeed,  by  the  Ritschlians  repre¬ 
sented  by  Herrmann,  that  this  faith  in  the  his¬ 
torical  Christ  guarantees  that,  whatever  criticism 
may  effect,  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  truth 

*  The  two-document  theory  is  sharply  criticized  by  M.  Lepin 
( J isus  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  p.  xxxvi,  1905),  although  he  admits 
that  it  is  adopted  by  a  certain  number  of  Romanist  writers,  e.g. 
Loisy,  Batiffol,  Minocchi,  Lagrange.  M.  Lepin’s  contention  is 
that  the  theory  in  question  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  most 
ancient  testimony,  which  regards  St.  Matthew  as  the  first  of 
the  Gospels,  composed  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  first 
days,  and  as  an  authentic  work  of  the  Apostle.  He  admits  at 
the  same  time  (p.  xxxvi)  that  some  Protestant  writers  claim  to 
make  this  two-document  theory  accord  with  the  full  authenticity 
of  the  First  Gospel  (i.e.  St.  Matthew),  and  that  admission  is  at 
least  made  of  the  semi-authenticity  of  this  Gospel  by  those  who 
claim  to  recognize  in  the  primitive  document,  the  Login  of 
Papias,  the  actual  work  of  St.  Matthew.  He  also  observes  that 
even  Schmiedel  allows  that  if  St.  Matthew  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Logia,  he  may  at  all  events  have  been  the  author  of  a 
writing,  more  ancient  still,  upon  which  the  Login  depended 
( Encyc .  Bibl.  art.  ‘Gospels,’  ii.  1891).  See  also 'Stanton,  The 
Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  pp.  17, 18,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  most  often 
quoted  of  the  Synoptics  in  early  days  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  as  even 
J tilicher  allows,  to  account  for  the  attribution  of  a  Gospel  to  an 
Apostle  so  little  known  as  St.  Matthew. 


and  power  of  the  position  already  won,  and  with 
the  response  made  by  the  human  soul  to  the 
perfection  of  Christ  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Ritschl  himself,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  his 
method  has  prevented  those  who  claim  in  some 
measure  to  be  his  followers  from  dealing  very 
loosely  with  the  Gospel  miracles,  or  with  such 
events  as  the  Virgin-birth  and  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Lord.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
process  of  solution  can  fail  to  weaken  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  ‘  historical  ’  Christ,  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  revelation  which  we  owe  to  His  life. 

Many  of  those  who  are  classed  as  Ritschlians 
dismiss  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  fashion  sayings 
and  deeds  of  our  Lord  which  seem  to  them  to 
admit  of  difficulty.  The  manner,  e.g.,  in  which 
J.  Weiss  has  dealt  with  the  oldest  Gospel,  that  of 
St.  Mark,  in  his  Das  dlteste  Evangelium,  cannot 
be  said  to  inspire  a  conviction  of  the  truthfulness 
of  many  of  the  most  familiar  Gospel  narratives. 
Herrmann’s  own  statements  help  us  to  see  how  sub¬ 
jective  his  method  may  become.  He  maintains, 
e.g.,  that  through  the  impression  which  Christ 
makes  upon  us  and  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  His  power  to  confer  freedom  and  deliverance, 
all  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  figure  of  Jesus, 
which  works  tnus  upon  us,  belongs  to  legend  or  to 
history  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.* 

But  it  seems  a  curious  argument  to  maintain 
that  the  impression  which  Jesus  makes  upon  us  is 
the  positive  revelation  made  by  God  in  Christ, 
while  the  Gospels  from  which  we  derive  that 
impression  may  or  may  not  consist  in  this  in¬ 
stance  or  in  that  of  legendary  and  untrustworthy 
matter.  Herrmann  himself  says  that,  in  face  of 
the  seriousness  of  a  desire  for  a  salvation  which 
means  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  in  spiritual 
freedom,  the  miracles  in  the  NT  necessarily  be¬ 
come  of  minor  importance  ...  he  who  has  found 
Jesus  Himself  to  be  the  ground  of  his  salvation 
has  no  need  of  those  miracles  (op.  cit.  p.  180).  But 
if  Jesus  is  ‘found’  through  the  portrait  of  His 
life  presented  to  us  in  the  NT,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  that  life  is  inextricably  bound  up,  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close,  with  the  miraculous,  and 
that  the  impression  which  that  life  has  made 
upon  the  world  has  been  made  by  a  record  from 
which  the  miraculous  cannot  be  eliminated.  Con¬ 
viction  of  sin,  e.g.,  must  precede  deliverance  from 
it ;  and  St.  Peter’s  cry,  ‘  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord’  (Lk  5s),  resulted  not  only 
from  Christ’s  teaching,  but  also  from  the  proof  of 
His  miraculous  power. 

7.  It  is  in  this  attitude  towards  the  miraculous, 
and  in  this  effort  to  lessen  its  scope,  that  we  may 
find  a  point  of  contact  between  what  we  may  call 
the  1  scientific  ’  and  the  Ritschlian  school.  In  a 
large  and  growing  number  of  German  critics  who 
might  be  described  as  ‘  scientific,’  if  not  as  radical, 
there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  miracles  of  healing 
as  due  to  the  power  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
and  to  the  response  of  faith  which  He  evoked. 
We  may  see  this  in  more  or  less  degree  in  the 
statements  of  O.  Holtzmann  ( Leben  Jesu,  pp.  58, 
149,  166),  or  in  those  of  Furrer  (Das  Leben  Jesu 
Christi,  pp.  129,  130),  or  in  Bousset  (Was  ivissen 
wir  von  Jesus?,  p.  56).  So,  too,  statements  of  a 
similar  kind  meet  us  again  and  again  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  given  us  in  the 
series  of  popular  little  books  on  the  religious- 
historical  aspects  of  Christianity,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany  (cf.  Die  Wunder 
irn  NT,  pp.  32  ff.,  51  ff ,  by  Traub).f  And  in  our 

“See,  e.g.,  Communion  with  God,  p.  177,  and  cf.  p.  81  ff. 
Enjr.  tr.,  for  other  statements  made  above. 

t  See  on  the  value  of  these  little  books  the  Hibbert  Journal, 
January  1906. 
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own  country  we  remember  how  decisively  Dr.  P. 
Gardner  would  discriminate  between  mere  wonders 
of  healing  and  ‘miracles  proper,’  and  how  he 
describes  Jesus  as  a  healer  of  disease  as  his¬ 
toric.* * * * § 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  how  much 
there  is  which  is  arbitrary  in  this  modern  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  miraculous.  Thus  Lepin  justly  criti¬ 
cises  Schmiedel’s  attitude  in  this  connexion.! 
Schmiedel  distinctly  affirms  that  it  would  be 
wrong  in  any  investigation  of  the  miracle-narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Gospels  to  start  from  any  such 
postulate  or  axiom  as  that  miracles  are  impossible 
(Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  *  Gospels,’  col.  1876).  But  a  few 
pages  later  in  the  same  article  (col.  1885)  he  writes 
that  it  is  quite  permissible  for  us  to  regard  as 
historical  only  those  cures  of  the  class  which  even 
at  the  present  day  physicians  are  able  to  effect  by 
psychical  methods — as,  more  especially,  cures  of 
mental  maladies  (cf.  also  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des 
Christentums,  p.  18).  The  same  occasional  power 
is  ascribed  to  J esus  by  Professor  N.  Schmidt,  The 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  p.  264. 

So,  too,  Schmiedel  (op.  cit.  col.  1882)  and  Wendt 
{Die  Lehre  Jesu,  p.  471)  agree  in  interpreting  the 
words  in  our  Lord’s  message  to  the  Baptist  as 
referring  to  the  spiritually  dead,  ‘  the  dead  are 
raised’  (Mt  1  Is,  Lk  722),  just  as  in  their  opinion 
the  preceding  words  are  to  be  interpreted  of  the 
spiritually  lame  and  blind.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  previous  clauses  are  to 
be  interpreted  in  any  such  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  Evangelists  evidently  did  not  so  interpret 
them.  It  is  urged  that  we  can  find  a  precedent  for 
this  spiritual  interpretation  in  the  familiar  passage 
Is  355 ;  but  nothing  is  said  in  Isaiah  of  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  a  fact  entirely  ignored  by  N.  Schmidt, 
who  is  at  one  with  Schmiedel  and  Wendt  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  ( l.c .  p.  238).  Moreover,  it  is  very  open 
to  question  if  there  was  any  Jewish  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  raise  the  dead,  so  that  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  had  no  ground  of  general 
belief  upon  which  to  base  the  raisings  of  the 
dead  which  they  so  evidently  attributed  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Even  if  there  are  isolated  state¬ 
ments  in  Jewish  theology  which  attribute  to  the 
Messiah  the  power  of  raising  the  dead,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  far  more  generally  believed 
that  God  would  Himself  raise  the  dead.  Fur¬ 
ther,  even  in  those  passages  which  do  attribute 
this  power  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  most  important 
to  remember  that  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  all  the  dead,  and  that  there  is  no  allusion  of 
any  kind  in  J ewish  writings  to  the  raising  by  the 
Messiah  of  single  individuals  (cf.  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  632). 

But  this  attitude,  maintained  by  some  of 
Ritschl’s  followers  and  by  the  representative  critics 
of  the  ‘  scientific  ’  school,  extends  to  a  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  and  a  crucial  miracle,  viz.  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  from  the  dead.  We  may  readily  grant 
Ritschl’s  own  acceptance  of  this  fundamental  his¬ 
torical  fact  of  Christian  belief.}:  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  a  large  number  of  his  followers?  Some 
of  them  would  no  doubt  allow  that  Christ  awoke 
to  a  heavenly  life  with  God,-  or  they  would  labour 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Easter  faith  and 
the  Easter  message  ;  or  they  would  allow  that  the 
Resurrection  was  a  fact  of  religious  faith,  or  that, 
whilst  the  traditional  record  is  often  doubtful,  the 
essential  contents  of  the  record  are,  and  mean, 
everything. §  But  it  is  upon  this  question  of  the 
Resurrection  that  Feine  rightly  takes  his  stand, 
and  upon  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  this  fact 

*  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT,  p.  141  ff. 

t  Jtsus  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  1905,  pp.  lxvi,  lxvii. 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Garvie,  The  Ritschlian  Theology,  p.  225. 

$  Orr,  Ritschlian  Theology,  p.  203. 
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in  any  satisfactory  picture  of  the  historical 
Christ.* 

If  we  turn  again  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  - 
critics  who  may  be  classed  as  Ritschlians,  A.  Har¬ 
nack,  we  are  not  only  met  by  his  famous  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Easter  faith  and  the  Easter 
message,  but  we  also  become  aware  that  his 
classification  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  our  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Harnack  admits, 
indeed,  that  the  spiritual  power  of  Jesus  was  so 
great  that  we  cannot  dismiss  offhand  as  an  illusion 
the  reports  that  He  could  make  the  blind  to  see 
or  the  deaf  to  hear.  But,  apart  from  these  reports 
of  surprising  cures,  Harnack  would  regard  the 
stories  of  the  miraculous  which  are  connected  with 
Jesus  as  arising  from  exaggerations  of  natural 
and  impressive  events,  or  from  the  projection  of 
inner  experiences  on  to  the  outer  world,  or  from 
an  interest  in  the  fulfilment  of  OT  records,  or  from 
various  parables  and  sayings.  In  these  and  in 
similar  ways  the  miraculous  stories  arose.  And 
yet,  after  all  is  said,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  narratives  of  miracles  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  above  heads,  and  these  Harnack  comprises 
under  one  category  as  impenetrable  stories,  the 
secret  of  which  we  cannot  solve.} 

8.  One  other  and  important  point  in  which  the 
*  scientific  ’  German  theologians  and  the  left  wing 
of  Ritschl’s  followers  agree  is  in  the  rejection  cf 
the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
And  with  this  rejection  there  must  needs  be  a 
serious  weakening  of  the  evidence  as  to  our  Lord’s 
Deity,  although  no  doubt  this  evidence  may  be 
substantiated  from  the  Synoptists  alone.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  both  Ritschlian  and 
‘scientific’  critics  are  alike  impressed  with  the 
indications  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  source  or  sources  full  of  minute  details 
and  vivid  recollections. 

Thus  Wendt,  while  he  refers  the  Gospel  to  some  Christian 
of  Asia  Minor,  admits  that  this  Evangelist,  whoever  he  was, 
belonged  to  the  same  circle  in  which  the  old  Apostle  St.  John 
had  lived,  and  that  he  thus  had  access  to  written  information 
and  to  oral  tradition  received  from  the  beloved  disciple  ( Das 
J ohannesevangelium,  p.  216  ff.).  P.  W.  Schmidt,  in  his  Die 
Geschichte  Jesu  (1904,  p.  95),  cannot  help  feeling  the  force  of 
the  exact  and  minute  geographical  references  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  contains,  although  he  rejects  the  Johannine  authorship. 
Von  Soden,  although  he  refuses  to  rank  the  Fourth  Gospel 
amongst  the  historical  sources  for  a  *  Life  ’  of  Jesus,  admits  on 
the  same  page  that  the  writer  of  that  Gospel  had  access  to  good 
traditions  in  his  notices  of  place  and  time,  in  the  small  details 
which  mark  his  recitals,  and  in  his  information  as  to  various 
personalities  ( Die  wichtigsten  Fragen  im  Leben  Jesu,  1904, 
p.  5).J  If  we  turn  to  English  critics  we  find  Dr.  Percy  Gardner 
inclined  to  follow  Dr.  Harnack’s  view  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  the  work  of  John  the  Elder,  who  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  Dr.  Gardner,  too,  is  so  impressed  with  the 
writer’s  precise  local  knowledge,  that  he  thinks  it  may  well  have 
been  derived  from  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  very  likely  from 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee.  § 

So  far  as  English  criticism  is  concerned,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  anything  which  has  been  urged  has 
broken  down  the  strong  lines  of  defence  which  we 

*  Thus,  in  dwelling  upon  the  contending  parties  and  their 
disputes  as  to  the  ‘  historical  ’  and  the  ‘  biblical  ’  Christ,  Feine 
writes  :  ‘  Die  Streitfrage  lief  also  darauf  hinaus,  ob  die  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  mit  in  der  Bild  des  geschichtlichen  Christus 
einzubeziehen  sei  odernicht’;  cf.  Das  Christentum  Jesu  und 
das  Christentum'  der  Apostel,  1904,  p.  54. 

t  See  especially  the  reply  of  Prof.  W.  Walther  of  Rostock  to 
Harnack’s  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums 8,  1904,  pp.  47,  48. 
Harnack’s  last  category  is  expressed  by  the  word  ‘  Undurchdring- 
liches.’  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  T.  H.  Wright’s  The 
Finger  of  God,  1903,  p.  194,  and  his  valuable  Appendix  on  the 
view  taken  by  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  and  by  Dr.  Harnack  of  our 
Lord’s  miracles,  and  also  on  early  Christian  and  mediaeval 
miracles. 

J  See,  further,  Lepin,  op.  cit.  p.  360.  He  rightly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Julicher,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitung  (p. 
324),  dismisses  the  attribution  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  a  presbyter 
John  as  without  value,  and  regards  the  Gospel  as  composed  by 
a  Christian,  dependent  upon  the  Apostle  John,  at  the  opening 
of  the  2nd  century. 

§  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT,  pp.  163,  184. 
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owe  to  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Sanday,  and  more, 
recently  to  Dr.  Drummond.  As  Dr.  Stanton  has 
rightly  urged,  there  must  have  been  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  founded 
upon  Apostolic  testimony,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  which  would  be  created  by  the  contrasts 
between  it  and  accounts  which  had  been  more 
generally  received.* * * § 

9.  But  whilst,  in  the  respects  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  position  of  the  Ritschlian  School 
is  so  unsatisfactory,  we  may  welcome,  with  those 
who  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  RitschTs 
views  or  with  the  views  of  his  followers,  the 
witness  borne  by  so  many  Ritschlians  to  a  living 
Lord  and  the  unique  place  which  they  assign  to  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  any  account  of  Christianity.  + 

Among'  those,  e.g .,  who  are  classed  as  Ritschlians  we  have  on 
the  one  hand  men  like  Troeltsch  supporting  strongly  and 
ardently  the  value  of  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  for  a 
right  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  maintaining  that  the 
religious-historical  method  should  be  applied  to  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  theological  thought ;  whilst  Harnack,  with  Reischle, 
hesitates  to  follow,  and  is  evidently  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
method  in  question  may  be  carried  too  far.  Dr.  Harnack’s  words 
on  the  subject  are  remarkable.  He  expresses  his  desire  that 
the  German  theological  Faculties  may  remain  so  for  the  pursuit 
of  inquiry  into  the  Christian  religion,  because  Christianity  is 
not  a  religion  by  the  side  of  other  religions,  but  the  religion, 
and  because  Christ  is  not  one  Master  by  the  side  of  other 
Masters,  but  the  Master ;  the  disciples  were  conscious  that  they 
possessed  in  Christ  not  merely  a  Master,  but  that  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  men,  new  men,  redeemed  by  Him,  and  that 
therefore  they  could  preach  Him  as  Saviour  and  Lord.}  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  American  writer,  Professor  W.  A.  Brown, 
sees  in  some  of  Harnack’s  statements,  and  in  his  recognition  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  that  which  satisfies  the  deepest  depths  of 
humanity,  the  promise  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  Ritschlian  ranks  :  ‘  With  this  recognition  of 
the  anirna  naturaliter  Christiana ,  of  a  preparation  for  Christi¬ 
anity  within  the  very  nature  of  man,  we  find  Harnack,  even 
while  insisting  with  Ritschl  upon  the  originality  of  Christianity, 
admitting  the  complementary  truth  for  which  the  speculative 
school  contend.’  § 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  religious-his¬ 
torical  method,  at  least  in  its  extreme  form,  show  no  disposition 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  comparison  of  Christianity  with 
other  religions  in  respect  to  its  inward  •  witness  alone  ;  they 
extend  this  comparison  to  the  historical  facts  of  the  NT,  and 
the}'  do  so  in  a  manner  which  savours  of  recklessness  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  ||  The  need  of  caution  seems  to  be  admitted  even 
by  Pfleiderer  when  he  writes,  4  Before  all  things,  we  must  guard 
against  the  constant  practice  of  imagining  that  the  inward 
affinity  of  religious  conceptions  implies  a  connexion  in  their 
external  history.’  IT 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  Ritschlians,  it  is  evident  that  men 
like  Reischle  are  well  aware  of  the  many  safeguards  with  which 
the  religious-historical  method  and  its  study  should  be  guarded.** 
His  criticism,  e.g.  that  we  should  note  not  only  points  of  like¬ 
ness  hut  points  of  unlikeness  in  any  pursuit  of  the  method  in 
question,  is  endorsed  by  Heinrici  and  others,  who  have  joined 
with  Harnack  in  opposing  the  religious-historical  study  of 


*  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  i.  p.  277 ;  and  cf.  to 
the  same  effect,  Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel , 
1905,  pp.  15,  41  ;  see  also  Dr.  Chase,  Cambridge  Theological 
Essays ,  1905,  p.  383.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  the  boldness  to  assure 
us  that  any  modern  scholar  who  upholds  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  at  least  as  wanting 
in  perspective  and  insight  as  the  much  derided  upholders  of  the 
view  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  only  concocted  in  the  2nd 
cent.  ( Hibbert  Journal ,  July  1903,  p.  620).  But  he  takes  no 
notice  of  Dr.  Drummond’s  defence,  and,  whilst  he  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  Abb6  Loisy,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
another  liberal  Romanist,  Pkre  Calmes,  has  now  given  us  an 
admirable  defence  of  the  Johannine  authorship,  VEvangile 
selon  Saint  Jean ,  1906.  For  a  sharp  and  decisive  reply  to  the 
extraordinary  attack  by  Kreyenbiihl  upon  the  authorship,  see 
Gutjahr,  Die  Glaubenswiirdigkeit  des  Irendischen  Zcugnisses 
iiber  die  Abfassung  des  vierten  kanonischen  Evangeliums ,  1904, 
}>.  4  if. 

t  See  Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  pp.  53, 
79,  on  the  central  place  of  Christ’s  Person  in  His  religion. 
‘  Ritschlianism  is  perhaps  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  deter¬ 
mined  attempt  to  find  the  whole  contents  of  Christianity  in  the 
Person  of  Christ’  ( Cambridge  Theological  Essays,  1905,  p.  517). 

t  Die  Aufgabe  der  theol.  Facultdten  und  die  allgemeine 
Religionsaeschichte,  pp.  16,  17. 

§  The  Essence  of  Christianity,  1903,  pp.  286,  287. 

||  See,  e.g..  Dr.  Blass  on  Gunkel’s  extraordinary  theory  as  to 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  on  the  third  day.  Expos.  Times, 
xvi.  [19041  p.  14  ;  and  the  present  writer  may  refer  to  The  Testi¬ 
mony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  pp’.  626,  627,  or  A.  Meyer’s  Die 
Auferstehunq  Christi,  1905,  p.  167. 

•[  Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ,  pp.  153,  154. 

**  See  his  Theologie  und  Relig ionsgeschichte ,  1904,  p.  27  ff. 


Christianity  as  if  it  were  only  one  of  many  religions.  Thus 
Heinrici  insists  with  great  force  that  if  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  considered  from  the  religious-historical  point  of  view  it  is 
unique  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  A.  Jeremias,  in  answer  to 
Gunkel,  insists  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  described 
as  taking  place,  is  without  analogy  in  any  other  religion.*  In 
the  same  pamphlet  Reischle  warns  us  against  the  danger  of 
attaching  too  great  value  to  analogies,  and  transforming  them 
into  relations  of  dependence.  He  does  not  deny  that  analogies 
exist  between  Oriental  religions  and  Christianity,  but  he  is 
keenly  ©.live  to  the  fact  that  their  right  and  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  He  allows,  e.g.,  the  existence  of 
a  Jewish  Gnosticism  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  but  he  regards  as  a 
fantastic  hypothesis  Gunkel’s  attempt  to  attach  to  this  Jewish 
Gnosticism  an  important  role  in  establishing  points  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  Christianity  and  other  religions  (op.  cit.  pp.  30, 
31).  So,  too,  he  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  danger  of  over¬ 
valuing  the  form  of  an  expression  to  the  neglect  of  the  actual 
meaning  of  its  contents,  and  he  quotes  the  aphorism,  ‘  Si  duo 
dicunt  idem,  non  est  idem’  (op.  cit.  pp.  31,  33).  He  further 
illustrates  this  position  by  the  use  of  the  familiar  formula,  *  In 
the  Name  of  Jesus,’  of  which  Heitmiiller  has  made  so  much.f 
Such  words  might,  no  doubt,  be  employed  as  a  magical  or  super¬ 
stitious  formula,  but  they  might  also  be  used  as  a  confession  of 
Christian  faith  in  Jesus,  or  as  an  invocation  to  Him  in  prayer, 
or  as  an  appeal  to  Him  as  the  Mediator  with  God. 

Once  more,  and  above  all,  Reischle  rightly  insists  upon  the 
insurmountable  limits  which  beset  the  religious-historical 
method  in  any  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  personal 
religious  life  of  great  religious  personalities.  If  this  is  difficult 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  it  is  still  more  so,  urges  Reischle,  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  (op.  cit.  pp.  42,  43)4 

10.  But  this  acknowledgment  of  the  marvellous 
personality  of  Jesus  may  not  only  he  seen  in  the 
writings  of  the  Ritschlian  School  and  its  various 
and  variant  members.  We  may  recognize  it — it  is 
not  too  much  to  say — in  German  writers  of  every 
school  and  in  German  works  which  appeal  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Amongst  modern  Church  historians  in  Germany  no  name 
stands  more  deservedly  high  than  that  of  von  Dobschutz.  4  The 
Apologist,’  he  tells  us  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  work  on 
Primitive  Life  in  the  Early  Church,  ‘could  point  triumphantly 
to  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  among  Christians  of  every 
standing.  That  was  due  to  the  power  which  issued  from  Jesus 
Christ,  and  actually  transformed  men.  In  the  midst  of  an  old 
and  dying  world  this  new  world  springs  up  with  the  note  of 
victory  running  through  it.  “  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?”  “And  this  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith.”  .  .  .  Christianity  possessed  what  the 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonism  lacked,  the  sure  historical  basis 
of  Jesus  Christ’s  Person.’  But  the  remarks  of  von  Dobschutz 
are  of  further  interest,  because  he  again  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  to  be  attached  to  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus,  in  his 
contribution  to  the  *  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbiicher,’  in 
the  course  of  publication  in  Germany.  Here,  too,  he  dwells 
upon  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  he  points  out  that  in  it  we  do  not 
only  find  Judaism  with  a  strong  addition  of  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  Jesus  had  transformed  the  stiff  monotheistic  belief  in 
God  into  a  living  trust  in  God,  and  a  joyous  spirit  of  adop¬ 
tion  as  God’s  children  had  taken  the  place  of  Pharisaic  self- 
satisfaction  and  timorous  fear.§  Or  we  turn  to  another  series 
of  books,  of  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  expensive  kind,  en¬ 
titled  Lebensfragen,  and  here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  same 
emphatic  testimony.  Thus  Weinel  tells  us  that  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  hindered  Strauss  from  estimating  or  understanding 
the  greatness  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  (Jesus  im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert,  p.  42,  1904).  Again,  a  little  later  on  (p.  64),  in 
summing  up  the  significance  of  modern  criticism,  he  declares 
that  no  century  has  striven  so  earnestly  to  discover  the  features 
of  the  true  historical  Jesus  as  the  nineteenth  ;  and  he  points  out 
that  whilst  almost  all  the  witnesses  whom  he  cites  in  proof  of 
this  occupy  a  critical  standpoint  in  dealing  with  tradition,  they 
show  at  least  respect,  and  for  the  most  part  reverence,  for  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  have  recognized  the  power  of  salvation  in  the 
gospel  which  He  taught.  And  as  this  image  of  Jesus  in  its 
living  reality  and  in  its  purity  is  placed  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
he  prophesies  that  it  will  win  the  heart  of  humanity  until  all 
men  are  more  and  more  transformed  into  its  likeness. 

11.  But  then  we  have  to  face  the  remarkable 
fact  that  this  picture  of  the  wondrous  personality 
of  Jesus  is  most  frequently  derived  by  advanced 
critics  from  the  Synoptics  alone.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  ruled  out  of  court,  or  at  the  best  reduced 
to  a  testimony  of  secondary  worth.  The  account, 

*  Heinrici,  l Jrch ris tentum,  1902,  p.  38  ;  A.  Jeremias,  Babylon- 
isches  im  NT,  p.  43  :  ‘Die  Tatsaohe  der  Auferstehung  Jesu 
Christi  ist  in  der  Religionsgeschichte  analogielos.’ 

t  Im  Namen  Jesu,  1903,  p.  197  ff. 

t  See  on  this  pre-eminence  belonging  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  contrast  to  other  religions,  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
pp.  532,  533  ,  and  Sbderblom,  Die  Religionen  der  Erde ,  1905, 
pp.  62-64. 

§  Das  Apostolische  Zeitalter,  p.  5. 
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e.g.,  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  if  it  is  no  longer 
treated  after  the  manner  of  Renan  as  a  flagrant 
deception  to  which  J esus  lent  Himself,  is  regarded 
not  as  historical  but  as  allegorical.*  But  even  in 
what  is  allowed  to  us  of  the  Synoptic  record,  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  our  Lord’s  claim  to  judge  the 
world,  or  upon  His  declaration  that  He  would  give 
His  life  as  a  ransom  for  many,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  refusal  to  admit,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
a  large  proportion  of  His  miracles  as  historical. 

In  like  manner  the  significance  of  St.  Paul’s 
testimony  to  the  facts  and  teaching  of  the  Gospels, 
as  also  tne  significance  of  his  claim  to  work  mir¬ 
acles  in  the  power  which  Christ  bestowed,  is 
minimized,  if  not  disregarded. 

We  thus  owe  this  wonderful  picture  of  a  great 

ersonality  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  documents 

earing  the  names  of  three  writers  of  whom  we 
are  assured  that  we  know  very  little,  and  whose 
claims  to  be  the  authors  of  the  books  (in  their 
present  shape  at  all  events)  which  bear  their 
names  must  be  very  largely  and  seriously  dis¬ 
counted.  And  yet  these  obscure  writers  have 
given  us  the  picture  of  a  life  and  of  a  teaching  the 
beauty  and  the  excellence  of  which  mankind  has 
never  ceased  to  acknowledge. 

‘  Here,’  Bays  a  learned  and  cultured  Jew,  after  allowing  that 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  contain  teaching  which  in  comparison 
with  average  Judaism  is  both  valuable  and  original,  both  new 
and  true,  ‘  we  have  religion  and  morality  joined  together  at  a 
white  heat  of  intensity.  The  teaching  often  glows  with  light 
and  fire.  .  .  .  The  luminous  juxtaposition  of  even'  familiar  OT 
doctrines  may  be  novel  and  stimulating.  The  combination  of 
Dt  64-  S  with  Lv  1918 — the  love  of  God  with  the  love  of  man — 
in  Mk  1229-31  was  surely  a  brilliant  flash  of  the  highest  religious 
genius.’ t  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  ‘the  first-classness’  of  the 
Synoptics,  and  points  out  that  there  are  one  or  two  facts 
which  still  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  best  Rabbinic 
teachings  and  sayings  upon  the  average  Jewish  consciousness. 
The  first  fact  is  that  ‘  these  nobler  sayings  and  teachings  are 
buried  in  a  mass  of  greatly  inferior  matter,  so  that  they  are 
difficult  to  unearth.  They  are  not  collected  together  in  a  lovely 
setting,  united  and  illumined  by  the  story  of  a  noble  life.’  He 
further  remarks  that,  suppose  wp  make  a  selection  of  the  great 
sayings  and  teachings  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  same  ‘powerful,  driving,  and  emotional 
effect  as  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  the  Gospels  ’  is  not  pro¬ 
duced.  J 

12.  But  we  note  that  this  picture  is  in  many 
respects  entirely  opposed  to  current  Jewish  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  No  one  has  emphasized  this  more 
strongly  than  Bousset  in  relation  to  the  Jewish 
anticipations  and  expectations  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  insists,  indeed,  upon  the  Messianic  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus,  without  which  he  regards  not 
only  the  whole  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  conduct  of 
His  disciples  after  His  death,  as  unintelligible. 
But  if  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  it 
is  evident,  continues  Bousset,  that  He  did  so  in 
a  manner  totally  opposed  to  the  predominant  and 
current  Jewish  expectations.  Spiritual  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Messiah  were  not  altogether  wanting, 
but  political  hopes  always  occupied  the  central 
place  in  the  picture.  In  the  sense  of  such  hopes 
Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  would  never  have 
become  so.  He  expected  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  not  that  of  Israel,  the  victory  of  good  and  the 
judgment  of  evil,  not  the  triumph  of  the  Jew  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  ;  He  preached  a 
kingdom  in  which  the  vision  of  God  was  granted 
to  the  pure,  and  as  the  preparer  for  and  the  ruler 
in  that  kingdom  He  regarded  Himself.  §  But  the 
Synoptists  no  less  than  St.  John  furnish  us  with 
another  picture  which  was  even  more  decisively 

*  See,  e.g.,  the  remarks  of  Loisy,  Autour  d’un  petit  litre,  1903, 
p.  97  ff .  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Loisy’s  fellow-countryman 
and  religionist  Th.  Calmes,  L’Evangile  selon  Saint  Jean,  1906, 
pp.  68,  75. 

f  C.  G.  Montefiore,  ‘The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Jewish 
Consciousness,’  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July  1905,  p.  658. 

t  lb.  p.  652. 

§  See  Bousset’s  remarks  in  his  Was  wissen  wir  von  Jesus'! 

p.  61. 


opposed  to  the  current  conceptions  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  picture  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  ‘the  idea  of  the  Messianic 
sufferings  and  death  is  one  that  wakes  no  echo  in 
the  heart  of  any  Jewish  contemporary  of  our  Lord, 
not  excepting  even  His  disciples.’*  In  short,  the 
words  of  Dalman  are  amply  justified,  ‘  Suffering 
and  death  for  the  actual  possessor  of  the  Messianic 
dignity  are  in  fact  unimaginable  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Gospels’  ( Words  of  Jesus ,  p.  265, 
Eng.  tr. ). 

‘Nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  contrast  between 
Jewish  Messianic  notions  and  the  picture  of  the  Messiah  as 
realized  in  our  Gospels,  than  the  following  passage  from  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia:  “Jesus’  word  on  the  cross,  “My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  ”  was  in  all  its  implications 
itself  a  disproof  of  the  exaggerated  claims  made  for  Him  after 
His  death  by  His  disciples.  The  very  form  of  His  punishment 
would  disprove  those  claims  in  Jewish  eyes.  No  Messiah  that 
Jews  could  recognise  could  suffer  such  a  death.”  ’  f 

This  representation  of  a  suffering  Messiah  which 
the  Gospels  presented  so  uncompromisingly,  pressed 
hard  for  a  solution  upon  the  famous  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  School : 

*  Never  was  that  which  bore  the  outward  appearance  of  ruin 
and  annihilation  turned  into  such  signal  and  decisive  victory, 
and  so  glorious  a  passage  into  life,  as  in  the  death  of  Jesus.  Up 
to  this  time  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  He  and  the 
people  might  come  to  agree  on  the  ground  of  the  Messianic 
faith  .  .  .  but  His  death  made  a  complete  and  irreparable 
breach  between  Him  and  Judaism.  A  death  like  His  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Jew,  as  long  as  he  remained  a  Jew,  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him  as  the  Messiah.  To  believe  in  Him  as  the  Messiah 
after  His  dying  such  a  death  involved  the  removal  from  the 
conception  of  the  Messiah  of  all  the  Jewish  and  carnal  elements 
which  were  associated  with  it’  ( Church  History,  i.  p.  42,  Eng. 
tr.). 

Baur’s  solution  of  the  difficulty  forms  one  of 
the  most  curious  pages  in  the  history  of  modern 
criticism.  He  allows  that  nothing  but  the  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection  could  restore  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  after  such  a  death  as  that  of  the  Cross, 
and  yet  he  assures  us  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  and  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  historical 
inquiry.  What  history  requires  is  not  so  much 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  fact. 

In  more  recent  utterances  we  seem  to  catch  an 
echo  of  Baur’s  words,  and  his  remarks  anticipate 
Harnack’s  familiar  distinction  between  the  Easter 
faith  and  the  Easter  message.  The  Easter  faith, 
according  to  Harnack,  is  a  conviction  which  tells 
us  that  the  Crucified  has  achieved  an  inward 
victory  over  death,  and  has  entered  into  eternal 
life.  But  this  so-called  Easter  faith  appears,  not 
unjustly,  to  many  thoughtful  minds  to  do  away 
with  the  need  of  Easter  altogether.  The  Crucified 
overcame  death  on  Good  Friday,  so  far,  that  is, 
as  an  inward  triumph  was  concerned.  On  Good 
Friday,  and  not  upon  the  third  day,  He  entered 
upon  eternal  life.  And  if  nothing  special  happened 
on  Easter  Day,  there  seems  to  be  little  sense  or 
point  in  talking  about  ‘  Easter  faith.’  J 

But,  further,  this  contrast  between  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels  may  be  illustrated  from  the  succeed¬ 
ing  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  from  the  cul- 

*  Muirhead,  Eschatology  of  Jesus,  1904,  p.  256.  See,  further, 
Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  308  ff.  ;  J.  Drum¬ 
mond,  The  J eivish  Messiah,  1877,  pp.  356,  357;  Row,  Jesus  of 
the  Evangelists 4,  pp.  140,  213;  Bishop  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures, 
p.  192.  The  whole  appendix  in  Schiirer’s  GJV'S  ii.  p.  553 ff., 
entitled  ‘  Der  leidende  Messias,’  should  be  consulted. 

t  Professor  Votaw  (Chicago),  ‘The  Modern  Jewish  View  of 
Jesus,’  in  the  Biblical  World,  xxvi.  No.  2  [Aug.  1905J,  p.  110. 
The  passage  above  is  cited  from  the  Jewish  Encyc.  vii.  p.  166  ; 
and  the  present  writer  would  venture  to  refer  for  further  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  pp.  23,  360. 

J  See  Dr.  Walther’s  valuable  criticism.  Ad.  Hamack’s  Wesen 
des  Christentums  fur  die  christliche  Gemeinde  gepriift 5,  1904, 
p.  134;  and  also  Dr.  F.  Blass,  ‘Science  and  Sophistry  ’  in  Expos. 
Times,  Oct.  1904. 
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mination  of  the  Jewish  hopes  in  the  pretender  Bar 
Cochba  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  report  was 
circulated  that  the  Messiah  had  at  last  appeared, 
and  fabulous  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  his 
standard  in  insurrection  against  the  Romans.  We 
know  how  the  struggle  ended  in  terrible  disaster 
to  the  Jews,  although  for  some  few  years  they 
fought  with  all  their  characteristic  stubbornness 
and  desperation.  But  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama, 
Bar  Cochba,  reveals  to  us  only  too  plainly  the 
kind  of  Messiah  whom  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
expected,  and  whom  they  were  prepared  to  wel¬ 
come  :  ‘Jesus  ottered  Himself  unresistingly  to 
death  ;  the  impostor  died  in  arms  .  .  .  whatever 
Jesus  Christ  was  not,  this  pretender  was.  What¬ 
ever  this  pretender  was,  Jesus  Christ  was  not.’* * * § * 
One  feature  in  the  new  Messiah’s  career  may  be 
specially  noted,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  work  miracles,  although  no  doubt 
all  sorts  of  exaggerated  stories  of  strength  and 
power  gathered  round  his  name.t  But  if,  as  we 
are  told,  there  was  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
attribute  miraculous  powers  to  the  Messiah,  if,  as 
Professor  Percy  Gardner  asserts,  there  was  every 
probability  that  whether  actual  or  not  the  miracles 
would  be  reported,  how  is  it  that  no  such  miracles 
gathered  around  the  name  of  Bar  Cochba  ?  Is  not 
the  only  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  actually  worked  miracles,  while 
the  pretender  worked  none? X  Nor  must  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  this  connexion  that  the  Jews  in  early 
times  never  attempted  to  deny  that  our  Lord 
wrought  miracles ;  on  the  contrary,  they  admitted 
the  miracles,  whilst  they  referred  them  to  Satanic 
arts  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sorcery  which  Jesus 
had  brought  with  Him  from  Egypt.  §  In  the  same 
manner  the  modern  Jews  admit  that  our  Lord 
gained  His  notoriety  not  merely  from  His  teach¬ 
ing  but  from  His  miracles,  specially  from  those 
which  He  wrought  as  a  healer  of  the  sick.  ‘  It 
was  not,’  writes  Dr.  Kohler  in  the  Jewish  Encyc. 
vii.  p.  167,  ‘as  the  teacher  of  new  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  nor  as  a  new  lawgiver,  but  as  a  new  won¬ 
der  worker  that  Jesus  won  fame  and  inttuence 
among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Galilee  in  his  life¬ 
time.’  || 

13.  But  there  were  other  claims  made  by  our 
Lord,  in  addition  to  the  claim  to  work  miracles,  and 
of  these  great  and  supernatural  claims  it  may  be 
said  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
'  picture  of  the  Messiah  which  meets  us  in  the  OT. 
Some  words  remarkable  in  their  bearing  upon  this 
subject  were  uttered  by  Dr.  Charles  in  speaking- 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  ‘  The  Messiah 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  ’ : 

‘  As  other  claims  which  are  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  we  shall  mention  first  His  claim 
to  judge  the  world ;  and  next,  to  forgive  sin  ;  and,  finally,  to  be 
the  Lord  of  life  and  death.  In  the  Old  Testament  these  pre¬ 
rogatives  belong  to  God  alone  as  the  essential  Head  of  the 
kingdom,  and  appear  in  those  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
kingdom  which  ignore  the  figure  of  the  Messiah,  and  represent 
God  as  manifesting  Himself  among  men.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  claiming  not  only  to  fulfil  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  various  ideals  of  the  Messiah,  but 
also  to  discharge  the  functions  of  God  Himself  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom.’ 

*  Row,  Jesuit  of  the  Evangelists,  p.  147  ff. 

t  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  200 ff. 

J  See  especially  the  Church  Quarterly  Revieio,  .Ian  1904. 

§  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Talmud  (Laible),  p.  45  (Eng.  tr. ]. 

The  Modern  Jewish  View  of  Jesus,  by  Prof.  Votaw,  p.  109, 
Chicago  University  Press,  1905. 

€’  Expositor,  titli  series,  v.  [19021  p.  25S.  In  Jewish  apoca¬ 
lyptic  literature,  it  should  be  added,  the  Messiah  is  in  many 
cases  the  agent  of  God  in  the  judgment  which  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  or  close  of  the  Messianic  reign  ;  even  in  the  final 
judgment  He  is  represented  as  God's  agent,  and  only  in  the 
later  section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  does  He  appear  as  the  judge 
at  the  last  day  We  may  also  contrast  our  Lord's  own  words 
as  to  His  Parousia  with  the  fantastic  and  grotesque  descriptions 
of  J  ewish  theology. 


Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  justification  that 
these  Divine  prerogatives  are  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
late  in  time,  or  that  they  were  simply  Christian 
accretions.  We  need  look  no  further  than  St. 
Paul’s  earliest  Epistle,  1  Thess.,  to  come  across 
statements  which  can  scarcely  mean  anything  less 
than  that  our  Lord  was  associated  as  Judge  with 
God  the  Father  ;  that  He  is  the  medium  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  obtain  life  through  His  death  ; 
that  the  prayers  of  Christians  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Him  ;  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  our  true 
life  is  in  Him  (cf.  1  Th  313  59- 10).  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  statements  to 
the  Thessalonians  St.  Paul  is  putting  forward  a 
conception  of  Christ  which  differed  from  that  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  rest  of  the  Church:*  ‘The  Son 
of  God,’  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  ‘  who  was 
preached  among  you  by  us  (not  by  St.  Paul  himself 
alone),  even  by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy, 
was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  yea,’  2  Co  l19 
(cf.  1  Tli  l1).  Moreover,  in  the  expression  ‘  the 
Son  of  God  ’  St.  Paul’s  teaching  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Gospels  indicates  a  unique  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  cf.  e.g.  Ro  S3- 32. 
And  if  we  ask  whence  St.  Paul’s  conception  was 
derived,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  maintain 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  statements  and  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  contained  in  two  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  so  strongly  resembles 
the  phraseology  of  St.  John  that  it  has  been  called, 
and  not  unjustly,  an  aerolite  from  the  Johannine 
heaven  :  ‘  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me 
of  my  Father,  and  none  knowetli  the  Son  save  the 
Father,  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him’  (Mt  IP7,  Lk  1022).  Dr.  Harnack, 
although  he  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  spoke  these 
words,  weakens  their  force  and  meaning,  and  it  is 
well  to  turn  for  a  criticism  of  his  statements  to 
Dr.  Swete’s  remarks  on  ‘  The  Teaching  of  Christ,’ 
Expositor  (6th  Series,  vii.  [1903]  p.  407) : 

‘The  knowledge  claimed  is  that  of  a  son,  and  it  rests  upon 
sonship  ;  it  is  a  strange  misreading  of  the  words  which  reverses 
this  order,  as  Professor  Harnack  seems  to  do — it  is  not  know¬ 
ledge  which  makes  Christ  “the  Son,”  but  sonship  which 
enables  Him  to  know.  He  declares  that  He  knows  God  as  only 
a  son  can  know  his  father,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  not  a 
possession  which  other  sons  of  God  naturally  share  with  Him, 
but  one  which  belongs  of  right  to  Him  alone,  and  to  others  only 
so  far  as  He  is  pleased  to  impart  it.  This  is  to  claim  not  only 
unique  knowledge,  but  a  unique  Sonship.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  essential  difference  between  this  statement  of  St. 
Matthew  and  the  closing  words  of  St.  John’s  prologue.’ 

The  Abbe  Loisy  does  not  allow  that  our  Lord  ever 
spoke  these  words,  but  affirms  that  they  are  derived 
from  some  primitive  Church  tradition ;  and  lie 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  derived,  in 
part  at  all  events,  from  Sir  51. f  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  such  words  could  have  found 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  two  of  our  Gospels 
unless  they  Mere  spoken  by  our  Lord.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  regarded,  not  merely 
by  conservative  but  by  ‘  scientific’  critics,  as  form¬ 
ing  part  of  that  ‘  collection  of  discourses  ’  which 
probably  comes  to  us  from  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew. 
Indeed,  Keim  long  ago  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
more  violent  criticism  than  that  which  Strauss  had 
introduced,  viz.,  the  repudiation  of  a  passage  so 
strongly  attested.  Moreover,  the  alleged  depen¬ 
dences  upon  Sir  51  are  in  reality  very  superficial; 
in  some  particulars  the  alleged  likenesses  are  such 
as  might  be  found  in  the  utterances  of  any  Jewish 
speakers.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  the 

*  See,  further,  Dr.  Sanda.v,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  231  :  Bishop  Gore,  The  Permanent  Creed  and  the  Christian 
Idea  of  Sin,  p.  10  ff.  If  vve  compare  1  Co  2*1  and  Ja  21,  it  is 
notable  how  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Janies  can  speak  of  Jesus  as 
‘  the  Lord  of  the  (i.e.  the  Divine)  glory.’ 

t  See  for  a  recent  criticism,  Cambridge  Theological  Essays, 
1905,  p.  465  ff. 
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points  of  comparison  are  preserved,  the  points  of 
contrast  are  entirely  omitted.  For  example,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach  in  his  prayer  thanks  God  because 
He  has  hearkened  to  him  and  delivered  him  from 
peril ;  our  Lord  in  His  prayer  thanks  the  Father 
for  revealing  to  babes  that  which  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  wise  and  prudent.* 

But  it  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  statements  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  stand  alone  ; 
that  the  Gospel  which  is  probably  the  earliest  of 
the  Synoptics  speaks  of  ‘  the  Father  ’  and  of  ‘  the 
Son  ’  absolutely,  and  that  the  words  employed  can 
only  he  fairly  explained  as  assigning  to  our  Lord  a 
unique  relationship  to  God  :  ‘  But  of  that  day  or 
that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ’  (Mk  1332). 
If  such  words  are  suspected,  we  may  fairly  ask 
who  would  have  been  likely  to  introduce  them  ? 
Dr.  Schmiedel,  who  generously  allows  us  to  con¬ 
struct  a  ‘scientific’  ‘  Life  of  Christ’  from  five  say¬ 
ings  and  four  incidents  of  the  Gospels,  does  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  our  Lord  spoke  these  words  ; 
and  although,  of  course,  he  uses  them  for  his  own 
purposes  of  exegesis,  we  may  now  take  it  that 
this  representative  of  the  most  advanced  criticism 
allows  us  to  regard  this  verse  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel 
as  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself. t  Professor 
N.  Schmidt  refuses  to  accept  even  Mk  1332,  and 
regards  the  words  in  question,  ‘  neither  the  Son,’ 
as  probably  an  interpolation  (The  Prophet  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  pp.  147,  231).  Such  words  presuppose,  he 
thinks,  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  as  was 
cherished  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century. 
But  has  he  forgotten  the  doctrine  of  subordination 
in  1  Co  1528,  a  passage  which  even  he  dares  not 
refuse  to  St.  Paul  ? 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Swete’s  remarks,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above,  we  may  cite  the  following  passage,  as  bearing 
closely  on  our  subject,  from  the  Dean  of  Westminster’s  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  p.  109  :  1  Observe  that  the  titles  “  the  Father  ” 
and  “  the  Son  ”  are  used  absolutely  ( i.e .  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  loc.  cit.). 
We  are  familiar  with  this  use  from  St.  John's  Gospel.  But  it 
occurs  but  once  again  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Mark  xiii.  32.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with 
the  Christology  of  John’s  Gospel,  that  this  special  mode  of 
speech  is  attested  once  for  St.  Mark  and  once  also  for  the  non- 
Markan  document.  We  could  hardly  have  stronger  evidence, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  that  our  Lord  Himself  did 
thus  speak  of  Himself  absolutely  as  “  the  Son.”  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  how  unique  is  the  claim  which  is  put 
forward  by  this  language.’  { 

Professor  N.  Schmidt,  indeed,  has  boldly  argued 
against  this  uniqueness  in  His  relation  to  the 
Father  which  our  Lord  claims,  by  asserting  that 
He  always  availed  Himself  of  the  general  expres¬ 
sion  ‘Abba,  Father,’  and  that  the  variants  ‘my 
Father’  and  ‘  your  Father’  were  introduced  by  the 
Greek  Evangelists.  §  But,  as  M.  Lepin  has  pointed 
out  in  his  valuable  book,  it  is  to  he  noted  that  a 
distinguished  Aramaic  scholar,  Dr.  Dalman,  does 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

*  Cf.  Lepin,  op.  cit.,  Appendix,  on  the  Abbii  Loisy’s  position, 
1904. 

t  See  art.  ‘  Gospels,’  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1881.  For  a  valuable 
criticism  of  Schmiedel’s  position,  cf.  Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  303. 

t  See,  further,  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  211 ; 
Fairbairn,  op.  cit.  p.  476  ;  Headlam,  Critical  Questions,  pp.  190, 
191 ;  Cambridge  Theological  Essays,  1905,  p.  431. 

§  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘Son  of  God,’’iv.  4696.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  articles  in  the  whole  of  the  four  volumes,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  Professor  Schmidt  throws  doubt  upon 
our  Lord’s  exact  words,  when  at  this  time  of  day  he  can  throw 
doubt,  as  in  this  same  article,  upon  St.  Paul’s  authorship  of 
1  Thessalonians.  More  recently  Professor  Schmidt  has  repeated 
these  arguments,  and  he  appears  to  regard  Mt  ll25,  Lk  ill81  as 
casting  an  undeserved  reflexion  upon  the  character  of  Jesus  1 
( The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  p.  152).  On  Schmidt’s  denial  that  our 
Lord  ever  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  see  Stalker's  Chris¬ 
tology  of  Jesus,  p.  72,  and  Muirhead’s  Eschatology  of  Jesus,  p. 
148).  If  the  Gospels  were  written  as  late  as  Schmidt  believes, 
it  is  certain  that  the  introduction  into  all  of  them  of  such  a  title 
as  *  the  Son  of  Man  ’  would  have  been  regarded  with  the  gravest 
suspicion,  and  would  have  failed  to  gain  acceptance  in  Chris¬ 
tian  circles  where  our  Lord’s  Godhead  was  fully  recognized. 
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assertions  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  that  the  unique  position 
assumed  by  Jesus  follows  from  the  invariable 
separation  which  He  makes  between  ‘  my  Father  ’ 
and  ‘your  Father’  ( Words  of  Jesus,  p.  281  [Eng. 
tr.]) ;  and  a  few  pages  later  Dr.  Dalman  writes: 
‘  Nowhere  do  we  find  that  Jesus  called  Himself 
the  Son  of  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  suggest  a 
merely  religious  and  ethical  relation  to  God,  a 
relation  which  others  also  actually  possessed,  or 
which  they  were  capable  of  attaining  or  destined 
to  acquire’  (p.  287).* 

14.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  not  only  do  a 
great  number  of  English  and  German  writers  of 
note  acknowledge  the  closeness  of  St.  Paul’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  Lord’s  life  and  teaching,!  but 
that  this  testimony  of  St.  Paul  is  materially  and 
increasingly  strengthened  by  the  large  number  of 
Epistles  which  are  now  almost  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  from  his  pen.  Some 
sixty  years  ago  (1845),  F.  C.  Baur,  the  founder  of 
the  Tubingen  School,  published  his  ‘Life’  of  St. 
Paul,  and  accepted  only  four  of  the  Apostle’s 
letters,  in  which  he  believed  that  he  could  discover 
the  notes  of  a  fundamental  difference  between 
Paul  and  the  Twelve  ;  to-day  at  least  double  that 
number  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  St.  Paul’s 
name  is  accepted  by  nearly  all  critics  alike.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  in  proof  of  this  to  Dr.  C. 
Clemen’s  statements  in  his  recent  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul  (see  i.  pjj.  6-162).  We  must  not  forget 
that  Professor  Schmidt  is  prepared  to  accept  only 
the  Hauptbriefe  and  Philippians,  and  that  he  regards 
even  the  former  as  having  suffered  insertions  ;  thus, 
1  Co  155"11  is  a  later  insertion  ( The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  pp.  193,  200,  397).  Colossians  and  even 
Philemon  are  rejected  ;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  only 
reference  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  the  volume,  that  his 
is  the  ablest  defence  of  these  two  Epistles,  but  that 
it  fails  to  do  full  justice  to  the  counter  arguments  (p. 
194).  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  that  Professor 
Schmidt,  following  on  the  lines  of  Van  Manen, 
rejects  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  that  he 
makes  no  reference  to  their  acceptance  by  Light- 
foot,  Harnack,  Zahn. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  little  books 
of  a  popular  kind  which  are  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  at  the  price  of  a  few  pence  each, 
we  find  that  to  Professor  Vischer  of  Basle  (known 
to  us  in  England  first  of  all  through  Dr.  Harnack) 
is  committed  the  volume  which  treats  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Vischer  accepts  all  the 
Epistles,  nine  in  number,  which  are  accepted  by 
Dr.  Clemen  ;  and  even  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  Ephesians  (which  Clemen  rejects),  he  frankly 
acknowledges,  with  Erich  Haupt  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Meyer’s  Commentary,  that  the  alleged 
objections  are  by  no  means  decisive,  and  that  more 
is  to  be  said  for  St.  Paul’s  authorship  than  against 
it.  In  cases,  moreover,  in  which  the  traditional 
structure  of  the  Epistles  is  questioned,  as  in  2  Cor., 
it  is  frankly  allowed  that  the  separate  letter 
alleged  to  be  found  in  chs.  10-13  is,  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  the  work  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the 
existence  of  genuine  Pauline  fragments  is  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  (see,  further,  von  Soden’s  Ur- 
christliche  Literaturgeschichte,  1905,  pp.  28,  162). 

*  See  al90  Lepin,  JAsus  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  pp.  297,  300, 
2nd  ed.  1905. 

t  See,  e.g.,  Zahn,  Einleitung,  ii.  p.  166  ff.,  where  references  to 
(1)  the  history,  (2)  the  words  of  Jesus,  are  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
J.  Weiss,  Das  dlteste  Evangelium,  1903,  p.  33  ff. ;  Weinel, 
Paulus,  1904,  p.  246 ff.  ;  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Die  Geschichte  Jesu, 
1904,  ii.  pp.  67,  68 ;  Bacon,  Story  of  St.  Paul,  1905,  p.  53 ; 
Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  443  ff.  ; 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  252  ff.  ;  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  96  ff.  ; 
Headlam,  Critical  Questions,  1903,  p.  161  ff .  ;  and  the  present 
writer  would  venture  to  refer  to  the  last  lecture  in  The  Testi¬ 
mony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ. 
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15.  It  lias  been  recently  said  by  Dr.  Driver  that 
‘  the  testimony  to  our  blessed  Lord’s  life  and  work  is 
so  much  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events 
recorded  than  can  often  be  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  also  so  much  more  varied 
and  abundant,  that  by  an  elementary  principle  of 
historical  criticism  it  is  of  proportionately  higher 
value.’  *  This  claim  to  be  so  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  events  of  the  Gospels  may  fairly  be  made 
for  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  ;  and  even  if  Dr. 
Zahn  is  right  in  refusing  to  follow  the  recent  trend 
of  criticism,  which  places  the  Apostle’s  conversion 
within  a  year  or  two  of  our  Lord’s  death,  it  is 
certain  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  acquainted, 
at  a  very  early  date,  with  those  who  had  known 
the  Christ,  and  who  had  recognized  and  felt  His 
power  (Gal  l18-  1!t,  Ro  lb7).  Professor  Schmidt  has 
lately  argued  (The  Prophet  of  Nazareth ,  p.  157) 
that  as  the  distance  of  time  increased  between 
Jesus  and  the  later  Pauline  literature,  the  term 
Son  of  God  assumed  more  and  more  a  metaphysical 
significance.  Rut  Professor  Schmidt  accepts  Philip- 
pians  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  How 
then  does  he  deal  with  the  great  Christological  pas¬ 
sage,  Ph  26ff-  ?  We  are  simply  informed  that  this 
passage  may  easily  be  an  interpolation  (p.  195  f. ). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  quite  beside  the 
mark  to  maintain  that,  in  investigating  the  facts 
and  beliefs  which  lie  between  A.  D.  30-45,  we  have  no 
contemporary  documents,  that,  in  fact,  none  exist, 
and  that  our  only  guide  is  inference  based  on 
later  writings  and  developments.  +  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  the 
statements  in  one  of  St.  Paul’s  earliest  and  prac¬ 
tically  undoubted  Epistles,  1  Th.,  and  that  these 
inferences  of  necessity  presuppose  a  preaching  and 
teaching  considerably  anterior  in  time  to  the  actual 
date  of  the  Epistle  mentioned. 

Moreover,  we  may  well  ask,  What  is  meant  by 
the  word  ‘  contemporary  ’  ?  General  Gordon  was 
murdered  in  the  Sudan  in  1884.  If  a  man  wrote 
an  account  to-day  of  the  closing  years  of  Gordon’s 
life,  we  should  scarcely  refuse  to  give  it  the  title  of 
a  contemporary  record. £  But  we  are  separated 
from  the  death  of  Gordon  by  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  that  which  elapsed  between  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  St.  Paul  and  his  earliest  written  testimony 
to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. § 

16.  But,  further,  in  any  attempt  to  estimate,  how¬ 
ever  briefly,  the  bearings  of  modern  criticism,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Gospels  are  now 
placed  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  formerly. || 

*  The  Higher  Criticism,  1905,  pp.  ix  and  32 ;  cf.  also  and  esp. 
Dr.  Driver's  remarks  in  his  LO'l'o  p.  xi,  where  the  same  point 
is  more  fully  elaborated  :  ‘  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  unique 
personality  of  Christ,  as  depicted  both  in  the  common  tradi¬ 
tion  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  personal 
reminiscences  underlying  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  also  as  pre¬ 
supposed  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  writers 
belonging  almost  to  the  same  generation,  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  facts  of  our  Lord's 
life  on  which  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  depend 
can  have  been  the  growth  of  mere  tradition,  or  are  "anything 
else  than  strictly  historical.  The  same  canon  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism  which  authorizes  the  assumption  of  tradition  in  the  OT 
forbids  it — except  within  the  narrowest  limits,  as  in  some  of  the 
divergences  apparent  between  the  parallel  narratives  of  the 
Gospels— in  the  case  of  the  NT.’ 

t  This  is  apparently  maintained  by  Dr.  Moffatt,  Historical 
NT2,  p.  60. 

t  Prebendary  Sadler  (The  Lost  Gospel,  p.  196),  writing  in  1876, 
well  asks  if  we.  should  refuse  to  describe  an  account  of  the 
Crimean  War  (1854-1855)  as  a  contemporary  history. 

§  In  this  connexion  we  may  recall  Itenan's  words,  ‘Jesus  is 
known  to  us  by  at  least  one  contemporary  piece  of  evidence, 
that  of  St.  Paul’  (Histoire  du  Peuple  d' Israel2,  1887,  i.  p.  xviii). 

II  An  excellent  summary  of  data  bearing  out  this  in  connexion 
with  prominent  critics  is  given  by  Lepin,  op.  cit .  p.  xxxi.  Cf. 
also  Deissmann,  '  Kvangelium  und  Urehristentum,’  in  Beit.rdge 
zur  Weiterentwicklung  der  Chnstlwhcn  Religion,  1905  ;  and  also 
Harnaok,  Chron.  i.  pp.  654,  655.  In  this  first  volume  Dr.  Har- 
nack  (1897)  places  the  Synoptic  Gospels  well  within  the  1st 
century,  and  a.o.  110  is  assigned  as  the  furthest  limit  for  the  | 
Gospel  of  St.  John  with  the  Epistles  of  .St.  John  anil  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  In  this  and  in  other  respects  great  jubilation  was  raised  I 


Strauss  long  ago  maintained  that  the  Gospel  story 
‘would  be  impregnable  if  it  was  certain  that  it  was 
written  by  eye-witnesses,  or  at  all  events  by  men 
who  lived  close  to  the  events.  And  this  hypothesis 
of  Strauss  has  at  least  been  verified  to  this  extent 
in  our  day,  by  the  acknowledgment  that  all  three 
of  the  Synoptics  rest  in  no  small  degree  upon 
genuinely  Apostolic  sources.  Even  Julicher,  who 
places  our  First.  Gospel  at  the  year  100  or  there¬ 
abouts,  admits  that  the  writer  used  our  Second 
Gospel  and  a  collection  of  Login  made  by  St. 
Matthew  ;  and  in  this  Second  Gospel  he  sees  the 
work  of  John  Mark,  founded  on  reminiscences  of 
the  Petrine  circle.  And  if,  as  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  writer  of  our  Third  Gospel  employed 
Mark  and  the  Matthsean  Login  among  his  chief 
means  of  information,  he,  too,  must  have  based  a 
great  part  of  his  work  upon  two  Apostolic  sources.* 

The  force  of  St.  Paul’s  contemporary  testimony 
we  have  already  noted,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
joint  in  addition  to  the  Apostolic  sources  under- 
ying  our  Gospels.  And  thus  we  have  a  twofold 
guarantee  against  the  alleged  process  of  idealiza¬ 
tion  which  magnified  by  degrees  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus,  a  theory  which,  as  M.  Lepin 
observes,  is  urged  by  writers  in  many  respects  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  Sehmiedel  and 
Loisy.t 

17.  And  if  modern  criticism  has  strengthened  the 
external  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  our  Gospels, 
may  we  not  say  that  it  has  strengthened  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  also?  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  find  a  remarkable 
testimony  in  Furrer’s  well-known  Leben  Jcsu 
Christi  (1905),  a  testimony  the  force  of  which  is 
increased  when  we  remember  the  writer’s  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Thus  Furrer  speaks  of  the  definite  and  exact 
geographical  notices  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  pages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  many  of 
which  we  know  only  through  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  which  correspond  so  thoroughly  to  the 
actual  conditions. t  The  narrator  must  thus  have 
been  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  home  of 
Jesus  by  his  own  personal  observation,  so  that  we 
have  the  feeling  that  we  are  aide  to  realize  the 
scenes  as  it  were  with  our  own  bodily  eyes.  If  we 
consider  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Synoptists,  we 
are  again  struck  with  its  vivid  reality,  its  truthful 
correspondence  to  the  conditions,  social  and  poli¬ 
tical,  of  the  country,  its  acquaintance  with  the 
religious  parties  of  the  Jews  and  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  people,  with  its  curious  mixture  of 
a  foreign  civilization  and  government  with  the 
hereditary  customs  and  judicial  procedure  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  picture  thus  presented  to  us  could 
not  have  been  drawn  except  by  the  hands  of  men 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  purport 

at  Dr.  Harnack’s  conservatism  ;  but  he  soon  made  it  clear  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  date  or  the  authorship  of  a  book  by  no 
means  involves  the  acceptance  of  its  contents.  Hiihn’s  series 
of  ‘Helps  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Bible,’  which  has  had  a 
large  circulation  in  Germany,  is  not  very  satisfactory  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels.  Hiihn,  however,  admits  that  the  ‘  Logia  ’  which 
were  used  by  Matthew,  if  not  composed  by  him,  date  before 
a.d.  70.  Of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  he  holds  that 
nothing  definite  can  be  known  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  speaks 
of  Matthew  os  composed  after  70,  and  of  Mark  as  being  of  an 
earlier  date.  Luke  is  the  latest  of  the  three,  and,'  like  so  many 
advanced  critics,  Hiihn  places  Luke  after  70  on  the  ground  of 
2121-24.  But  it  does  not  increase  our  confidence  in  Hiihn’s 
researches  when  he  places  St.  John’s  Gospel  at  135-140,  and 
gives  as  one  of  his  chief  reasons  the  passage  Jn  54y,  in  which 
he  sees  a  reference  to  Bar  Coohba  (a.d.  132),  who  came  ‘in  his 
own  name,’  and  was  recognized  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  ( Das 
Neuc  Testament,  1904,  p.  13ff.).  In  answer  to  Hiihn’s  inference 
from  Lk  2121  see  Blass,  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  1898,  p.  41. 

*  See  Biblical  World  (Chicago),  December  1895,  art.  4  Sources 
of  the  Life  of  Christ,’  by  Professor  Burton  ;  and  the  Church 
Quarterly  Ilerieic,  January.  1905,  art.  ‘The  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  Recent  Literature,*  pp.  416,  417. 
t  Op.  cit.  pp.  xlviii-1. 

t  See,  further,  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  p.  113* 
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to  describe.  It  would  have  been  impossible  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  and  the  entire  boule- 
versement  which  that  catastrophe  caused,  to  re¬ 
create,  as  it  were,  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
socially,  politically,  religiously  before  that  capital 
event.* * * §  This  impression  of  truthfulness  which  the 
contents  of  our  Gospels  cannot  fail  to  make,  is  wit¬ 
nessed  to  even  in  quarters  in  which  we  might  not 
altogether  expect  it.  Thus  Julicher  speaks  of  our 
Gospels  as  of  priceless  value  as  authorities  for  the 
history  of  Jesus ;  and  even  if  much  of  their  data 
may  be  uncertain,  Julicher  nevertheless  maintains 
that  *  the  impression  of  the  Saviour  which  they 
leave  on  the  reader’s  mind  is  a  faithful  one  ;  if  the 
total  picture  of  Jesus  which  we  obtain  from  the 
Synoptics  displays  all  the  magic  of  reality,  this  .  .  . 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  .  .  .  painted  Jesus 
as  they  found  Him  already  existing  in  the  Christian 
communities,  and  that  their  model  corresponded  in 
all  essentials  to  the  original. ’f 

18.  In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
fitting,  especially  in  a  Dictionary  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘  Christ  and  the  Gospels,’  to  emphasize  once 
again  the  importance  attached  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  the  current  literature  of  to-day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  refer  in  this  connexion  to  the  statements  njade 
by  representative  writers  in  England  and  America. 
We  turn,  e.g.,  to  Professor  Nash’s  History  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  and  we  find  him  speaking  (p.  25) 
of  ‘  that  Christ  who  is  humanity’s  Amen  to  all  the 
Divine  promises  ’ ;  or  to  Dr.  P.  Gardner’s  Historic 
View  of  the  NT,  and  we  find  him  maintaining 
(pp.  88-91)  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  stands 
above  all  other  religious  teachers.  X  Even  Professor 
Schmidt  can  speak  again  and  again  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  personality  of  Jesus  :  ‘  While  other  teachers  may 
and  will  do  much  for  our  modern  world,  the  heal¬ 
ing,  purging,  elevating  influence  of  Jesus  is  of 
priceless  value.  No  man  can  come  into  contact 
with  him  without  feeling  that  life  goes  out  of  him  ’ 
(The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  p.  360). 

At  the  Liverpool  Church  Congress,  1904,  one  of 
the  speakers  on  NT  criticism,  Professor  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  remarked  at  the  close  of  his  speech  that 
the  only  time  when  Christians  would  have  cause 
to  be  afraid  was  when  the  far  off  figure  of  Jesus 
Cliri^  no  longer  attracted  the  critic  and  the  stu¬ 
dent,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  that  day 
was  Avithin  sight.  The  last  statement  finds  ample 
corroboration  in  the  English  and  German  litera¬ 
ture  of  to-day. §  We  may  look  again  at  the  little 
series  of  popular  books  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  as  in  progress  of  publication  for  the  German 
people.  One  of  them  is  entitled  Die  Qucllen  dcs 
Lebens  Jesu,  by  Professor  Wernle  of  Basle,  whose 
name  is  Avidely  knoAvn  in  England  for  his  works  on 
the  Gospels  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  Here  again  Ave  find  this  same  primary 
importance  attached  to  the  Life  and  Person  of 
Jesus,  in  spite  of  so  much  which  betrays  impa¬ 
tience  of  any  definite  dogmatic  teaching.  What¬ 

*  Swete,  Critical  Questions,  pp.  47,  48  ;  and  Lepin,  op.  cit. 
pp,  xxi-xxx. 

t  See  Church  Quarterly  Review,  l.c.  p.  411  ;  and  also  Julicher, 
Einleitung  in  das  NT'S,  p.  294. 

1  In  a  noteworthy  passage  (op.  cit.  p.  100)  the  same  writer 
says,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  does  not  use  the 
phrase  ‘Our  Father  in  heaven’  as  including  both  Himself  and 
His  disciples  :  1  It  would  not  show  a  want  of  the  critical  spirit  to 
go  further  than  this,  and  to  maintain  with  Professor  Harnack 
that  Jesus  assigned  a  special  significance  to  His  death  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  claimed  an  unique  dignity  as 
King  and  Lord,  regarded  His  death  as  a  passage  to  glory,  and 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  the  earth  as  judge.’  It  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  read  the  next  paragraph  :  1  Yet  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  on  strictly  historical  grounds  these  statements  could 
be  definitely  established.’ 

§  See,  e.g.,  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  pp.  18,  21 ; 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  Hibbert  Journal,  Apr.  1906,  p  044, 
where  he  ‘accepts  the  general  consensus  of  Christendom  as 
testifying  to  the  essentially  Divine  character  of  Christ.' 
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ever  else,  in  Wernle’s  view,  we  may  learn  from  • 
St.  Paul,  Ave  may  at  all  events  learn  this,  that  in 
Jesus,  notAvithstanding  the  fact  that  He  died  a 
death  of  shame  on  the  cross,  St.  Paul  saw  his 
OAvn  life  and  that  of  the  Avorld  divided,  as  it  ’ 
Avere,  into  tAvo  parts — with  Jesus,  without  Jesus. 
In  Jesus  Ave  behold  a  man  Avho  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  aright  ourselves,  the  Avorld,  and  God ;  who 
accompanies  us  as  the  truest  friend  and  guide  in 
the  needs  and  struggles  of  the  present,  and  to 
whom  Ave  can  entrust  ourselves  Avith  all  confidence 
for  the  future.  In  the  same  series  Professor 
Pfleiderer,  avIio  discusses  the  preparation  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  finds  in  the  sentence,  ‘The  Word  was 
made  flesh,’  the  dividing  line  betAveen  the  many 
and  varied  speculations  of  philosophy  and  the  full 
and  actual  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Logos  in 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  ( Vorbereitung  des  Chris- 
tentums  in  der  Griechischen  Philosophie,  p.  66). 
Another  Avriter,  Dr.  Bousset,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  and  avIio  is  also  well  known  to 
English  readers,  expresses  himself  in  the  little 
book  Was  wissen  wir  von  Jesus  ?,  which  H.  Holtz- 
mann  recommends  as  the  best  guide-book  for  the 
German  laity,  in  almost  rapturous  language  : 

‘  Gradually  there  rises  before  us  a  Form  in  which  the  soul 
rejoices,  the  Form  of  the  great  liberator,  the  mighty  opponent 
of  all  forms  of  Pharisaism,  and  at  all  times  the  great  upholder  of 
simplicity  in  religion.  And  more  even  than  this  :  there  stands 
before  us  the  Form  of  Jesus  the  friend  of  sinners,  the  preacher 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  in  all  the  greatness  of  His  own 
moral  strength  condescends  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
to  the  lost  and  the  outcast,  the  Form  of  One  who,  conscious  of 
victory,  could  unite  His  disciples  to  Himself  by  an  everlasting 
bond  when  the  last  sad  night  of  His  earthly  life  had  come  and 
death  stood  before  His  eyes.’ 

In  this  Personality  Bousset  finds  the  true  origin 
of  Christianity.  Other  factors  no  doubt  contri¬ 
buted,  but  there  was  one  factor  above  and  beyond 
them  all,  the  Person  of  Jesus.  Jewish  Messianic 
hopes,  Greek  philosophy,  the  social  conditions  of 
the- Roman  Empire,  the  organization  and  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  social  clubs  and  of  the  mysteries, 
all  these  contributed.  One  by  one,  in  a  fetv  graphic 
pages,  Bousset  passes  them  in  review,  and  shows 
hoAv  each  of  them  was  insufficient  alone,  because 
each  of  them  Avanted  the  distinctive  pOAver  which 
made  Christianity  all-sufficient  and  all-victorious, 
the  power  of  a  life-giving  Personality,  the  possessor 
and  the  bestoAver  of  new  spiritual  agencies,  the 
bringer  of  life  out  of  death.  In  Avords  of  almost 
evangelical  fervour  Bousset  proclaims  the  presence 
in  history  of  this  unique  personal  power.  None  can 
doubt  the  poAver  of  personality  in  the  religious  life, 
and  all  religions  Avhich  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  the  world  testify  to  this  in  some  measure  more 
or  less.* 

In  face  of  such  acknoAvledgments,  Ave  cease  to 
Avonder  that  von  Soden  in  his  recent  Die  wich- 
tigsten  Fragen  im  Leben  Jesu,  1904,  devotes  so 
much  of  his  book  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  (p.  82 ft'.).  Amongst  other 
matters  of  varied  interest,  he  points  out  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  Avas  influenced  in  any 
direct  manner  by  Buddha  or  Plato,  or  by  Philo 
and  his  predecessors  (p.  108).  He  was  the  child  of 
His  people  and  country,  He  kneAv  no  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  (p.  109),  He  Avas  far  removed  from  any  asso¬ 
ciation  Avith"  the  hard  and  gloomy  character  of 
Pharisaic  piety,  but  at  the  same  time  His  life  was 
in  harmony  Avith  all  that  Avas  best  in  the  JeAvish  and 

*  This  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  is  again  notably  market!  in  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
popular  ‘  Lives '  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  Furrer  of  Zurich.  See,  e.g. ,  the 
closing  page  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  1906,  p.  261,  in  which,  after 
insisting  upon  regarding  Jesus  as  man,  he  ends,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  with  the  confession  of  the  centurion,  *  This  man 
was  the  Son  of  God.’  Furrer’s  treatment  of  his  theme  is  marked 
by  reverence  and  sympathy,  and  he  rightly  points  out  that, 
until  the  heart  is  in  sympathy,  no  justice  can  be  done  to  the 
holiest  portraiture  of  humanity  (Vorwort,  p.  v). 
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Greek  types  of  humanity,  and  von  Soden  concludes 
his  hook  (p.  Ill)  by  saying  that  this  Personality 
which  was  beyond  the  invention  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  which  is  presented  to  us  in  a  picture  which 
knows  no  flaw,  is  an  irrefutable,  integral  fact,  and 
the  wonder  of  wonders  in  the  world’s  history  rich 
in  wonders.  (See,  further,  the  same  writer’s  Ur- 
christliche  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  5). 

Once  more ;  we  turn  to  H.  Wendt,  another 
German  well  known  in  England,  not  only  by 
his  works  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  hut  by  two  lectures  delivered 
in  this  country  in  1904.  He  speaks  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Jesus  in  revelation  (The  Idea  and 
Reality  of  Revelation,  p.  28  tt'.).  Jesus  is  for  him 
the  highest  revelation  of  God,  although  not  the 
only  one.*  At  the  foundation  of  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity  there  is  a  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ 
as  Saviour  and  Mediator.  And  Wendt  concludes 
by  assuring  us  that  a  large  number  of  the  German 
theologians  of  to-day  aspire  to  lead  Christianity 
back  to  its  original  form,  to  the  simplicity  and 
sublimity  of  the  primitive  teaching  of  Jesus  (p. 
91).  There  is  much  in  such  acknowledgments 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  confession  of  A. 
Reville.  For  him  ‘  Jesus  is  supremely  great,’  and 
he  adds,  ‘  Let  us  fear  nothing  as  to  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  We  owe  it  to  Him,  to  the  Divine 
ideal  dwelling  within  Him,  that  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  the  children  of  God  ;  it  is  in  His  pure  heart 
that  love  between  God  and  man  has  been  realized, 
and  in  this  He  possesses  a  crown  which  none  can 
ever  take  from  Him  ’  (History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  Eng.  tr.  p.  164). 

In  such  utterances  as  these,  which  might  he 
easily  multiplied,  although  they  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  language  of  the  Church  and  the  Creeds, 
we  mark  how  the  interest  of  thoughtful  minds  in 
Germany,  America,  France,  England  is  centred 
in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  how  also  many  of 
these  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned  admit  that 
there  was  a  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the 
Father  so  intimate  as  to  be,  if  not  metaphysical, 
yet  at  all  events  unique,  and  that  this  is  conceded 
by  critics  who  would  depreciate  St.  Luke’s  opening 
narrative  of  the  Gospel  history  or  St.  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  at  Cajsarea  Philippi  (Mt  1616). 

And  as  we  listen  to  such  utterances,  sometimes 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  sometimes  full  of 
pathos  and  tender  religious  feeling,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  the  old  question,  ‘  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  ’  has  not  lost  its  interest  for  the  world  or 
for  ourselves,  and  we  thankfully  recognize  the 
acknowledgment  rendered  even  by  the  spirit  of 
criticism  and  inquiry,  as  it  searches  into  the  will 
and  the  teaching  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  Revealer 
of  the  Father,  ‘  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.’ 

Literature. — Lichtenberger,  Hist.  of  Germ.  Theol.  in  19th 
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the  significance  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  found  in  His  reve¬ 
lation,  as  perfect  Son  of  God,  of  God’s  fatherly  love,  and  in  the 
powerful  impulse  which  He  has  exerted  on  men  to  draw  them 
into  this  blessed  sonship.  This  Gospel  type,  he  adds,  has  found 
its  expression  in  Apostolic  times  in  many  great  passages  of  the 
Pauline  letters,  and  above  all  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
which  Wendt  regards  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  disciple  who 
stood  nearest  to  Jesus,  the  most  beautiful  record  of  a  mind 
directly  inspired  by  His  words  and  life. 
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Jackson);  Criticism  of  the  N71  (St.  Margaret’s  Lectures),  1903; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Education  of  Christ;  P.  Gardner,  A  Historical 
View  of  the.  NT,  with  Sanday’s  criticism  in  JThSt,  Jan.  1902; 
Moffatt,  Historical  NT  ;  von  Soden,  Hrchristliche  Literatur- 
geschjchte  ;  Gamble,  Christ  and  Criticism ;  Loisy,  L'Evangile 
et  VEglise ,  and  Autour  d'un  petit  livre  ;  Lepin  (esp.  in  reply 
to  Loisy),  Jesus  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  2nd  and  3rd  edd.; 
T.  A.  Lacey,  Harnack  and  Loisy  ;  Hollmann,  ‘  Leben  und 
Lehre  Jesu’  in  Theol.  Rundschau,  April  1904  and  following 
numbers ;  Luthardt,  Gesammelte  Vortrdge,  pp.  3-173 ;  G. 
Uhlhorn,  Das  Leben  Jesu  in  seinen  neueren  Darstellungen  ;  E. 
de  Pressense,  J esus-Chidst,  pp.  4-56;  Annibale  Fiori,  II  Christo 
della  Storia  e  della  Scrittura,  1905  ;  Vischer,  ‘Jesus  und  Paulus’ 
in  Theol.  Rundschau,  April,  May,  1905 ;  Feine,  Jesus  und 
Paulus;  Deissmann,  ‘  Evangelium  und  Urchristentum  ’  in 
Beitrdge  zur  Weiterentwicklung  der  Religion,  1905 ;  M.  Dais, 
The  Bible.  See,  further,  books  mentioned  above,  and  in  artt 
Birth  of  Christ,  Gospels,  etc. 

R.  J.  Knowling. 

CROSS,  CROSS-BEARING.— For  the  historical 
aspects  of  the  literal  cross,  see  Crucifixion. 

The  English  word  1  cross’  is  from  the  Latin  crux  through  the 
French  croix,  Old  French  and  Middle  English  crois.  But 
irTcwpos  (from  ta-rr^ui)  is  not  synonymous  with  crux,  but  was 
originally  a  wider  term,  and,  like  vr.oXo^,,  meant  a  stake  (Horn., 
Herod.,  Thuc.,  Xen.).  In  the  NT,  however  (not  present  in 
LXX),  it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  crux. 

This  article  deals  only  with  the  figurative  uses 
of  the  term  in  the  Gospels  or  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  as  interpreted  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  For  the  archaeological  and 
magical  history  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  see 
I  Zockler’s  Das  Kreuz  Christi  (1875  [Eng.  tr.  1878]), 
Goblet  d’Alviella’s  Migration  of  Symbols  (1894), 
and  his  art.  ‘  Cross  ’  in  Hastings’  forthcoming 
Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  The  true 
mysticism  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  conceived  by 
St.  Paul  comes  properly  before  us. 

1.  The  use  of  the  word  by  Jesus  in  the  sense  of 
cross-bearing. — On  three  separate  occasions  Jesus 
spoke  of  cross-hearing  as  essential  to  discipleship. 
The  first  is  in  Mt  1038,  when  He  sent  out  the 
T welve  on  a  special  preaching  tour  at  the  close  of 
the  Galikean  ministry,  just  a  little  over  a  year 
before  His  death.  Meyer,  in  loco,  considers  this 
passage  proleptically  misplaced  by  St.  Matthew, 
and  thinks  it  should  come  after  Mt  1624.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  this  supposition,  for  the  figure 
of  bearing  one’s  cross  would  be  quite  intelligible 
to  Jews  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
Alexander  Janmeus,  and  Varus.  Josephus  (BJ 
V.  xi.  1)  even  says  that  Titus  crucified  so  many 
that  there  were  not  places  for  the  crosses,  or 
crosses  for  the  victims.  The  Jews  themselves  had 
not  favoured  crucifixion,  save  Alexander  Janmeus, 
the  ‘  Thracian  ’  in  spirit.  Broadus  (on  Mt  1624) 
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rightly  denies  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  about 
bearing  one’s  cross  is  an  anachronism  before  His 
own  crucifixion.  He  did  bear  His  own  cross  (Jn 
1917),  perhaps  the  crosspiece  properly  speaking; 
but  so  did  the  criminals  usually  who  were  cruci¬ 
fied,  for  Plutarch  says  :  ? kcuttos  KaKovpyuv  ti«ptpei 
tov  avroG  aravpiv  ( de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  9).  It  is  a 
general  illustration  that  the  disciples  could  have 
easily  understood,  though  they  were  not  yet  able 
to  see  the  evident  prophetic  allusion  to  Christ’s 
own  literal  experience.  It  is  not  without  special 
point  that  Jesus  thus  expressed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  under  the  image  of  the 
cross.  He  did  not  plainly  say  that  He  would  be 
crucified  till  shortly  before  His  death  (Mt  2019), 
but  Jesus  Himself  is  conscious  of  the  death  on  the 
cross  which  ‘  He  himself  will  be  called  upon  to 
endure’  (Meyer  on  Mt  16-4). 

The  second  time  that  Christ  spoke  of  cross¬ 
bearing  was  when  He  rebuked  Peter  for  playing 
the  part  of  Satan  (Mk  834,  Mt  1624,  Lk  923).  On 
the  first  occasion  the  Master  was  giving  directions 
to  the  disciples  about  their  preaching,  but  here  He 
addressed  this  vivid  condition  of  discipleship  ‘  unto 
all’  (Lk  923)  as  a  ‘deterrent  in  a  high  degree,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  procession  of  furciferi  headed  by  Jesus 
and  consisting  of  His  followers’  (Swete  on  Mk  834). 
Many  of  the  followers  of  Judas  and  Simon  in 
Galilee  had  been  crucified  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  x.  10). 
St.  Luke  adds  ‘daily,’  though  the  aorist  term 
apaTu  is  used.  The  permanence  of  this  cross¬ 
bearing  is  emphasized  by  the  present  tense  of 
‘  follow  ’  ( a.Ko\ovdeirui ). 

St.  Luke  alone  gives  the  third  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  (1427),  and  it  is  in  Peroea,  not  long  before  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  In  this  instance 
/Sao-rdfco,  not  aipu,  is  used,  the  only  NT  example  of 
the  figurative,  as  Jn  1917  is  the  only  NT  instance 
of  the  literal,  use  of  the  verb  with  crravpis  (Plummer, 
Internat.  Crit.  Com.  in  loco). 

2.  The  term  ‘  Crucified ’  comes  to  be  a  favourite 
one  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  angels  at  the 
empty  tomb  speak  of  ‘Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the 
Crucilied  One  ’  (’Ir/trovv  ^Tpreire  tov  Xa^appvov  tov 
4<TTavpoip(vov,  Mk  166,  Mt  285).  St.  Peter  in  his 
great  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  charges 
the  Jews  with  having  crucified  Jesus  (Ac  236). 
He  repeats  the  charge  when  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (410).  St.  Peter  elsewhere  always  (Ac 
530  1  039,  1  P  224)  speaks  of  Christ  as  hanging  on  a 
tree  (tyXov) ;  but  this  non-classical  use  of  £u\ov  as 
equal  to  gibbet  or  cross  (the  stocks  in  Ac  1624)  is 
found  in  the  LXX  as  tr.  for  Heb.  py  (Gn  4019  etc.). 
St.  Paul  so  uses  the  term  also  in  Ac  1329  and  Gal 
313  (quotation  here  from  Dt  2123).  Each  example 
in  the  NT  is  a  quotation  from  the  LXX.  But  in 
the  LXX  £i5Ao v  does  not  refer  to  crucifixion,  but 
rather  to  the  prohibited  nailing  up  of  unburied 
bodies  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  nations 
(1  S  3110).  But  St.  Paul  speaks  rather  of  ‘Christ 
crucified,’  more  properly,  ‘Christ  as  crucified’  (pre¬ 
dicate),  Xpnrrij'  iaTavpwpdvov  (1  Co  l23),  and  once 
he  sharply  accents  the  idea  by  saying  ’Ipaovv  Xpiardv 
Kai  tovtov  iaTavpbiptvov  (1  Co  22),  in  opposition  to 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  This  was  his  method  of 
openly  setting  forth  (irpoeypdtpp)  Jesus  as  crucified 
(Gal  31),  like  a  public  placard.  The  blindness  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ  comes  out  in  St.  Paul’s  use  of 
the  term  with  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Co  28),  and  yet 
He  was  crucified  in  weakness  (2  Co  134).  Iiev  11s 
merely  identifies  Jerusalem  as  the  city  where  Jesus 
was  crucified. 

3.  The  cross  as  the  epitome  of  the  gospel. — The 
disciples  naturally  passed  to  this  idea  when  they 
came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  cross  that  had  seemed  the  destruction 
of  their  hopes  (Lk  2421)  now  became  the  symbol  of 
the  gospel  of  grace.  ‘  But  we  preach  Christ  cruci¬ 


fied  ’  (1  Co  l23),  says  St.  Paul,  as  opposed  to  Jewish 
spectacular  apocalyptics  and  Greek  philosophizing  ; 
and  he  preached  nothing  else,  not  simply  at  Corinth, 
for  he  had  done  so  at  Athens  (Ac  1731),  and  this 
was  the  settled  purpose  of  his  ministry  ( 1  Co  22). 
It  was  not  the  example  of  Jesus  that  St.  Paul 
preached,  but  Jesus  as  the  crucified  Saviour,  who, 
and  not  Paul,  was  crucified  ‘  in  your  behalf  ’ 
(1  Co  I13).  It  was,  in  fact,  by  His  death  on  the 
cross  that  Jesus  made  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  in 
our  behalf,  and  in  our  stead.  We  are  under  (wo) 
a  curse  (Gal  310),  and  Christ  became  a  curse  (/cardpa) 
for  (inrep)  us,  and  so  redeemed  us  from  (<?/c)  or  out 
from  under  the  curse  of  the  Law  (v.13).  He  became 
the  curse,  and  came  between  us  and  the  overhang¬ 
ing  law  of  God. 

This  conception  of  the  cross  reappears  in  Col  l20, 
where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  made  peace  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God  possible  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  ‘through  the  blood  of  his  cross.’ 
The  word  ‘  blood’  is  probably  used  here  to  empha¬ 
size,  against  the  early  Docetic  Gnostics,  the  reality 
of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus.  So  in  Col  214  by  a 
vivid  image  the  Law  itself  is  represented  as  nailed 
to  the  cross  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  so  taken 
out  of  the  way  and  no  longer  binding  on  us  as  a 
means  of  salvation  (cf.  Ro  74).  In  Eph  216the  cross 
is  presented  as  the  basis  for  a  double  reconciliation, 
both  with  God  and  so  with  each  other,  ‘  through 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.’  So 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  ‘access  in  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father,’  and  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
is  broken  down.  They  form  one  body  in  Christ, 
the  Church  of  all  the  elect  of  which  Christ  is  head, 
one  new  man.  ‘The  word  of  the  cross’  (1  Co  l18), 
then,  is  St.  Paul’s  message  to  men.  It  was  to 
proclaim  this  truth  that  Christ  sent  him  forth 
(1  Co  l17) ;  and  this  he  will  do  by  holding  fast  to 
the  great  essential  fact  rather  than  by  fine-spun 
theories  (1  Co  l17  25),lest  the  gospel  be  eniDtied  of 
all  real  power  (Kcvudr/). 

i.  The  shame  of  the  cross. — It  was  a  real  shame 
that  Jesus  underwent  when  He  suffered  on  the 
cross  as  a  common  malefactor.  The  Jews  con¬ 
sidered  as  accursed  one  whose  dead  body  merely 
was  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  and  St.  Paul  recognized 
this  shame  as  belonging  to  Jesus  (Gal  313).  Jesus 
not  only  foresaw  the  fact  and  the  character  of 
His  death,  but  was  fully  aware  of  the  shame 
of  the  cross.  This  death,  called  by  Cicero  ‘  crud- 
elissimum  teterrimumque  ’  (in  Verr.  v.  64),  had 
its  side  of  glory  to  Jesus,  who  saw  the  joy  in  store 
at  the  end  (avrl)  of  the  race,  and  so  consciously 
despised  the  shame  (He  122).  Here  crTavpbs  is  used 
without  the  article,  as  in  Ph  2s,  ‘  in  order  to  fix 
attention  on  the  nature  of  the  death’  (Westcott). 
It  is  in  Ph  28  that  the  cross  is  used  to  express  ‘  the 
very  lowest  point  of  Christ’s  humiliation’  (Vin¬ 
cent).  Jesus  became  obedient  p-txP1  Qo.v6.tov,  Sava  tov 
Sb  aTavpov.  It  is  the  bottom  rung  in  the  ladder 
that  led  down  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  cross 
was  a  real  stumbling-block  to  the  disciples  them¬ 
selves  till  they  were  convinced  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  It  remained 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews  an  insuperable  barrier. 
It  was  so  when  Jesus  spoke  of  it  before  the  event 
(Jn  1232'34  ‘Who  is  this  Son  of  man?’).  St.  Paul 
found  that  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  sign-seeking 
Jews  a  stumbling-block  (1  Co  l23).  The  writer  of 
Hebrews  (1313)  urges  Christians  to  go  outside  the 
camp  of  Judaism,  as  Jesus  suffered  outside  the 
gate,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  two  ways  must 
part,  ‘  bearing  his  reproach.’  The  follower  of  Jesus 
must  not  be  ashamed  of  the  shame  of  the  cross. 
Some  of  the  Judaizers,  indeed,  were  not  willing  to 
‘  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ  ’  (Gal  612), 
but  St.  Paul  did  not  seek  to  escape  ‘  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  cross  ’  (Gal  5U).  Indeed,  some  carried 
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their  dislike  of  the  cross  to  the  point  of  enmity 
(Ph  318).  These  men  would  endure  neither  persecu¬ 
tion  nor  self-denial.  But  the  philosophical  Greeks 
took  the  matter  more  lightly,  and  considered  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  to  be  foolishness  (1  Co  l18- 23), 
though  in  truth  the  cross  reveals  the  hitherto 
hidden  wisdom  of  God  (1  Co  26'-). 

While  the  Christian  is  to  share  the  shame  of  the 
cross,  he  is  not  to  add  to  the  suffering  of  Christ 
by  crucifying  Him  afresh  (avaaravpioj,  He  66). 

5.  The  triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  flesh  and  the 
world. — In  a  mystic,  yet  real,  sense  the  Christian 
is  crucified  with  Christ  on  the  cross  :  Xpiarip  <rvve- 
ara<>pwp.aL,  St.  Paul  said  of  himself  (Gal  220).  It  is 
‘areal  crucifixion  of  heart  and  will’  (Kendall). 
This  spiritual  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  on  the 
cross  is  the  common  experience  of  all  genuine 
believers  (Gal  5'J4,  Ro  66)  who  have  died  to  sin  and 
have  entered  into  the  new  life  in  Christ  as  sym¬ 
bolized  by  baptism.  In  a  word,  the  power  of  the 
world  over  St.  Paul’s  fleshly  nature  is  broken  by 
the  cross  of  Christ.  There  is  a  double  crucifixion 
between  him  and  the  world  (Gal  614).  The  world 
in  its  sinful  aspects  is  dead  to  him  and  he  to  it. 
Hence  not  only  is  St.  Paul  not  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  as  the  Judaizers  are  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  enslave  the  Gentiles  to  the  ceremonial  law 
(Gal  012),  but  he  finds  his  only  ground  of  glorying 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  (i14). 
This  sublime  mysticism  does  not  degenerate  into 
magic  and  crucifixes.  The  true  philosophy  of  the 
cross  lies  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  man’s 
victorious  conflict  with  sin,  which  is  made  possible 
by  the  shameful  death  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the 
cross  as  the  supreme  expression  of  the  love  of  the 
Father  for  sinful  men,  and  as  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  on  the  basis  of  which  the  repentant  soul 
can  find  access  to  the  Father.  The  ‘  blood  of  the 
cross  ’  lies  at  the  root  of  redemptive  grace  as  set 
forth  by  Jesus  (Mt  2628),  by  St.  Peter  (1  P  l2),  by 
St.  Paul  (Ro  324f-),  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  (!)14), 
and  by  St.  John  (1  Jn  l7). 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  ingenious  theory 
of  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  in  his  Gospel  of  Paid,  which 
denies  the  penal  character  of  the  death  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  and  sees  in  this  supreme  event  only 
the  ceremonial  defilement  which  Christians  share 
who  take  Christ  as  Lord  and  who  thus  likewise 
become  accursed  (Gal  313),  and  so  have  the  power 
of  the  Law  over  them  removed.  But  this  theory 
misses  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  whole  problem,  by 
overstraining  an  incidental  truth  connected  with 
the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  See  the  matter 
well  disposed  of  by  Bruce,  St.  Paid's  Conception  of 
Christianity,  p.  184  IT. 

Literature. — Zoekler,  Das  Kreuz  Christ i  (1875) ;  Brandt,  Die 
Evangelische  Geschichte,  etc.  (1893);  Fulda,  Das  Kreuz  und 
die  Kreuzigung  (1878);  Lipsius,  de  Cruce  (1595);  Everett,  The 
Gospel  of  Paul  (1893);  articles  on  ‘Cross’  in  Hastings’  DB,  in 
Smith’s  DB,  in  Herzog's  PRE,  and  in  the  Encyc.  Bill.',  Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek  (1892) ;  the  Lives  of  Christ  and 
I ’a  ill ;  the  critical  Commentaries  ;  the  Biblical  Theologies. 

A.  T.  Robf.rtson. 

CROWD.— In  many  passages  of  the  Gospels  we 
read  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  a  crowd  around 
Jesus.  The  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  seems  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  great  company  was  drawn  to  Him  by 
curiosity  or  by  the  hope  of  healing.  ‘His  fame 
went  throughout  all  Syria.’  The  multitude  was 
gathered  from  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Judsea,  Idu- 
imea,  and  from  the  district  round  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
the  whole  country  was  moved  (Mt  425,  Mk  37"9, 
Lk617"19).  When  Jesus  retired  for  quiet  to  a  desert 
place  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist,  He  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  five 
thousand  people  (Mt  1414,  Mk  G34,  Lk  911).  The 
words  used  far  ‘  crowd  ’  are  £xAos  and  Tr\ijdos  (both 
usually  rendered  ‘  multitude  ’  in  EV,  but  in 


Mk  24  527-3",  Lk  819  193,  flyAos  is  tr.  ‘press’  [RV 
‘crowd’]).  In  classical  Greek  ir\i)9os  means  the 
common  people,  the  plebs,  as  opposed  to  6x^osj  the 
inchoate  throng  that  comes  together  on  any  special 
occasion,  the  turba.  But  in  the  NT  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  not  uniformly  maintained  ;  in  Mk  37'9  the 
words  are  used  interchangeably.  St.  Luke  is  more 
exact  in  his  use  of  language,  and  in  Ac  1530  uses 
i r\rjdos  in  a  technical  sense,  common  enough  in  the 
inscriptions,  as  meaning  the  membership  of  a 
political  or  religious  association  in  its  totality 
(Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  232).  The 
question  arises  whether  there  were  any  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  those  days  that  favoured  the  coming 
together  of  such  masses  of  people  upon  very  short 
notice. 

1.  The  Messianic  expectation  was  the  motive  of 
many  such  gatherings.  The  misgovernment  under 
the  Herods  had  cast  the  nation’s  thoughts  back 
upon  God,  and  the  Messianic  hope  awakened  with 
new  power.  The  attention  that  John  the  Baptist 
attracted  was  due  to  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  a  belief  that  he  took  pains  to  shatter. 
To  John  there  flocked  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  afterwards 
the  movement  reached  the  north  and  the  inflam¬ 
mable  Galilee.  Jos,  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  2)  says  that 
John  was  put  to  death  because  Herod  feared  lest 
the  crowds  he  was  gathering  about  him  should 
‘  put  it  into  his  power  and  inclination  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  anything 
he  should  advise.’  It  was  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  movement  among  the  Samaritans  that 
Filate  was  recalled.  The  bloodshed  with  which 
the  movement  was  checked  led  to  an  information 
being  laid  against  him  at  Rome  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm. 
iv.  2).  It  is  clear  from  these  incidents  that  the 
Messianic  hope  was  very  present  with  the  people  ; 
and  whenever  the  times  raised  up  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  a  distinctive  message,  the  Jews 
were  more  than  willing  to  flock  to  listen  to  him. 

2.  The  splendid  road  system  of  Palestine  facili 
tated  the  gathering  of  such  crowds.  The  Romans 
made  their  roads  partly  on  commercial  grounds, 
and  partly  to  permit  of  the  j>assage  of  troops 
among  the  turbulent  people.  The  commerce  of 
the  country  must  have  been  considerable  in  spite 
of  the  grinding  taxation.  Herod’s  annual  income 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvxi.  xi.  4)  was  900  talents,  nearly 
£400,000  of  our  money.  The  regular  raising  of 
such  a  sum  implies  a  settled  trade,  and  much 
coming  and  going  between  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  excellence  of  the  roads  is  borne 
witness  to  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  procurator, 
who  resided  at  Caesarea,  could  reach  Jerusalem 
with  troops  by  way  of  Antipatris  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  distance  is  about  sixty 
miles.  Along  these  splendid  roads  the  crowd 
would  stream  on  the  first  hint  of  the  appearance  of 
one  who  might  be  the  Messiah. 

3.  The  small  size  of  the  country  must  also  be 
remembered.  Palestine  bulks  so  large  in  spiritual 
significance  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  how  small  it 
is.  And  yet  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  one 
may  view  the  glittering  snow  of  Ilermon,  while 
from  the  hill  above  Nazareth  may  be  seen  on  the 
one  hand  the  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  other  the  rolling  hills  of  Gilead.  This  land,  only 
about  Jth  the  size  of  England,  Avas  densely  popu¬ 
lated.  To-day  its  population  is  a  little  over  000,000, 
but  in  OT  and  Roman  times  must  have  been  very 
much  larger.  2  S  24s1  implies  a  population  of 
0,500,000  ;  and,  Avhile  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  land  ever  could  have  carried  so  great  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  this,  it  is  clear,  both  from  the  notices  in 
history  and  from  the  existing  ruins,  that  the  desola¬ 
tions  of  to-day  Avere  formerly  densely  peopled. 
The  population  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  generally 
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reckoned  to  have  been  about  2^  millions  (Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16).  See,  further, 
art.  Multitude.  It.  Bruce  Taylor. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (aritp avos  it;  asavdSiv  or 
asavdivos  aricpavos,  Mt  2729,  Mk  1517,  Jn  192-  5). — This 
was  plaited  by  the  soldiers  and  placed  on  Christ’s 
head  in  mockery  of  His  claim  to  Kingship,  after 
Pilate  had  condemned  Him  to  be  scourged.  It 
was  a  garland  hastily  twisted  from  the  twigs  of 
some  thorny  plant,  which  it  is  difficult  now  to 
identify.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  429) 
supposes  it  was  the  thorn-tree  or  nublc  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  very  common  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Palestine.  It  abounds  near  Jerusalem,  grows  to 
a  great  size  ;  its  twigs  are  tough  and  pliant,  and 
the  spikes  very  sharp  and  numerous.  Others 
incline  to  think  it  was  the  Zizyphus  Spina- 
christi,  a  spiny  plant  covered  with  sharp  prickles. 
The  purpose  of  the  soldiers  was  rather,  perhaps, 
mockery  of  the  Jews  than  cruelty  to  Christ. 
Pliny  speaks  (HN)  of  ‘the  meanest  of  crowns,  a 
thorny  one.’ 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  a  crown  is  promised 
to  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  NT  Christ  Himself  is  spoken  of  as  wearing 
a  crown.  Sometimes  the  word  fora  victor’s  wreath 
is  used  (trriipavo s),  and  sometimes  that  for  a  royal 
crown  (Sidfirifj. a).*  The  emblematic  significance, 
afterwards  seen  by  the  Church  in  the  crown  of 
thorns,  is  possibly  hinted  at  in  He  29  ‘crowned 
with  glory  and  honour.’  As  a  sacrificial  victim, 
in  being  led  out  to  death,  often  wore  a  garland  of 
flowers,  so  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  His  own 
disciples,  even  in  suffering  the  deepest  humiliation, 
wears  a  crown  of  glory.  In  the  death  of  Christ 
His  Church  sees  mankind  crowned  with  life,  be¬ 
cause  the  law  of  sin  and  death  was  thereby  abro¬ 
gated,  and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  opened  to  all 
believers.  The  thorns  with  which  a  hostile  world 
pierced  the  Saviour’s  brows  are  an  emblem  of  the 
sin  of  man,  the  curse  of  thistles  and  thorns  having 
been  threatened  after  the  Fall  (see  Dr.  H.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Ministry  of  Nature,  ch.  v.,  where  this  idea 
is  finely  worked  out).  But  these  wounds  become 
the  world’s  salvation.  Through  the  sinful  cruelty 
of  man  new  life  comes  to  a  condemned  world. 
God  thus  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
What  was  meant  as  derision  is  really  a  prediction 
of  glory.  See  also  art.  Thorn. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

CRUCIFIXION. — Crucifixion  was  originally  an 
Oriental  punishment.  It  was  practised  by  the 
Persians  (Herod,  ix.  12(2),  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  colonists  the  Carthaginians  (Valer.  ii.  7),  and 
by  the  Egyptians  (Tliuc.  iv.  110).  It  was  practised 
also  by  the  Greeks,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Persians  (Plut.  Alex.  72.  §2),  anil  by  the  Romans, 
who,  though  Cicero  ascribes  its  introduction  to 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  probably  learned  it  from 
their  enemies  the  Carthaginians.  Regarding  it, 
however,  as  an  ignominious  doom,  the  Romans 
reserved  it  for  slaves  (whence  it  was  called  servile 
supplieium),  the  worst  sort  of  criminals  such  as 
robbers  (Sen.  Ep.  vii.),  and  provincials.  To  inflict 
it  on  a  Roman  citizen  was  reckoned  an  impiety 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  66).  It  was  a  horrible  punish¬ 
ment.  Cicero  designates  it  crudelissimum  teter- 
rimumque  supplieium.  The  verb  cognate  to  crux, 
1  cross,’  was  cruciare,  ‘to  torture’  (cf.  ‘excruciat¬ 
ing’). 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cross  : 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  which  was  a  single  stake. 
Sometimes  the  victim  was  fastened  to  it  by  his 
hands  and  feet,  the  former  being  extended  above 

*  The  distinction  between  rriactnf,  the  badge  of  merit,  anil 
Siorintia,  the  badge  of  royalty,  is  not  consistently  observed  in 
Hellenistic  Greek  (see  Encyc.  Bill.  i.  963). 
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his  head.  Usually,  however,  it  was  a  sharpened 
stake  (<r/c6\oi/'),  and  the  victim  was  impaled  upon 
it.  It  passed  through  the  length  of  his  body, 
issuing  from  his  mouth.  Cf.  Sen.  Ep.  xiv.  :  ‘  ad- 
actum  per  medium  hominem  qui  per  os  emergat 
stipitem’  ;  cf.  de  Consol,  ad  Mare.  xx.  The  former 
method  was  called  affixio,  the  latter  infixio. 

2.  The  crux  eompaeta,  which  was  composed  of 
two  pieces.  It  had  three  forms:  (1;  The  crux 
decussata  X.  called  also  the  crux  Andreana,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  to  be  the  cross  on  which  St. 
Andrew  suffered  at  Patrte.  It  was  this  form  of 
cross  that  the  Fathers  had  in  view  when  in  the 
crossing  of  Jacob’s  hands  as  he  blessed  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Gn  481!'14)  they  saw  a  prophecy  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Cf.  Tert.  de  Bapt.  §  8 ;  laid. 
Pel.  Epp.  i.  362.  (2)  The  crux  commissa  or  St. 

Anthony’s  cross,  resembling  the  letter  X-  Cf. 
Barn.  Ep.  §  9  ;  Luc.  Jud.  Vocal.  §  12.  The  up¬ 
right  was  called  stipes  or  staticulum,  and  the 
transom  patibulmn  or  antenna.  (3)  The  crux  im- 
missa,  which  had  the  top  of  the  upright  protruding 
above  the  transom,  t-  From  the  middle  of  the 
upright  there  projected  a  peg,  the  seat  ( sedile )  or 
horn  (cornu),  on  which,  to  support  its  weight,  the 
body  rested  as  on  a  saddle.  Cf.  Iren.  ado.  Hcer. 
ii.  36.  §  2  :  ‘  Ipse  habitus  crucis  fines  et  summitates 
habet  quinque,  duos  in  longitudine  et  duos  in  lati- 
tudine,  et  unum  in  medio  in  quo  requiescat  qui 
clavis  affigitur  ’  ;  Just.  Mart.  Died.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
318  C  (ed.  Sylburg. )  :  rb  iv  rip  pAcrip  irpyvvpevov  cos 
sipa s  sal  avrb  i^e^ov  iariv,  if  i p  iiroxovvrai  ol  uravp- 
oijpevoi. 

It  was  generally  assumed  in  early  times  that  the 
cross  on  which  Jesus  suffered  was  a  crux  immissa. 
Thus  Augustine  (in  Psalm,  ciii.  §  14)  finds  in  Eph  318 
a  mystic  allusion  to  the  cross  :  ‘  breadth  ’  being  the 
transom  on  which  His  hands  were  outstretched  ; 
‘  length,’  the  upright  on  which  His  body  was 
fastened  ;  ‘  height,’  the  head  of  the  upright  pro¬ 
truding  above  the  transom;  ‘depth,’  the  lower 
end  buried  in  the  earth.  And  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  that  the  board  inscribed  with  His 
name  and  accusation  was  put  up  over  His  head 
(Mt  2737),  apparently  on  the  projection  of  the 
upright. 

The  early  Apologists  fancifully  defended  the  sacred  symbol  of 
the  cross  against  the  sneers  of  unbelievers  by  pointing  to  its 
appearance  everywhere,  as  though  nature  and  art  alike  did 
homage  to  it.  It  is  seen  in  the  quarters  of  the  heaven,  two 
transverse  lines,  as  it  were,  running  from  N.  to  S.  and  from 
E.  to  W.  ;  in  a  bird  soaring  upward  with  spread  .wings ;  in  a 
man  swimming  or  praying  with  outstretched  hands  ;  in  the 
nose  and  eyebrows  of  the  human  face  ;  in  a  ship's  mast  and 
yard  ;  in  a  galley’s  oars  projecting  on  either  side  ;  in  the  yoke 
of  a  plough  and  the  handle  of  a  spade  ;  in  the  shape  of  trophies 
and/ctsces.*  See  Tree. 

The  cruciarius  tvas  spared  no  circumstance  of 
ignominy.  He  was  required  to  carry  the  transom 
to  the  place  of  execution  ;  t  he  was  driven  thither 
with  goad  and  scourge  along  the  most  frequented 
streets,  that  the  populace  might  profit  by  so  signal 
an  exhibition  of  the  terrors  of  justice  ;  and  a  herald 
went  before,  bearing  a  board  whereon  the  victim’s 
name  and  offence  were  inscribed. X  Thus  burdened 
and  tormented,  Jesus  went  His  sorrowful  way  from 
the  Prretorium  till  He  reached  the  gate  of  the  city 
(Mt  2732) ;  and  there  His  strength  failed,  and  He 
could  go  no  farther.  Tradition  has  it  that  He 
fell.  The  soldiers  relieved  Him  of  His  burden, 
and,  impressing  Simon  of  Gyrene,  laid  it  on  his 
shoulders.  Even  then  Jesus  was  unable  to  walk 
unsupported,  and  had  to  be  borne  along  to  the 
scene  of  His  crucifixion.  Cf.  Mk  1522  tpipovaiv 
abrbv. 


*  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.,  ed.  Sylburg.  p.  90  C-E  ;  Tert.  Apol. 
5  16  :  Jer.  on  Mk  1621.  Cf.  Lips,  lie  Crue.  I.  ix. 

t  Plut.  de.  Her.  Xv>/>.  Villd .  §  9 ;  Artemidor.  Oneir.  ii.  61 ; 
VVetstein  on  Mt  103if. 

♦  Eus.  HE  v.  1  ;  Lightfoot  on  Mt  273L 
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On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution  (see  Gol¬ 
gotha),  four  soldiers  were  told  off  by  the  centurion 
in  charge  to  do  the  work  (cf.  Jn  1923).  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  customary  way.  First  of  all,  the 
cruciarius  was  stripped  naked,  his  garments  being 
regarded  as  the  rightful  perquisites  of  his  execu¬ 
tioners.* * * §  Then  he  was  laid  on  his  back  over  the 
transom  and  his  hands  fastened  to  either  end. 
Thereafter  the  transom  was  hoisted  on  the  upright 
anti  his  feet  were  fastened  to  the  latter.  Usually 
the  hands  were  nailed  through  the  palms  and  the 
feet  were  fixed  either  by  two  nails  one  through 
each  instep,  or  by  a  single  nail  transfixing  both 
through  the  Achilles  tendon  ;  sometimes,  however, 
the  hands  and  feet  were  simply  tied.f  Though 
less  painful  at  the  moment,  the  latter  was  the 
more  terrible  method,  since  it  protracted  the 
victim’s  sufferings.  He  hung  till  he  died  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  exhaustion,  or  was  devoured  by  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.t  The  hands  of  Jesus  were  certainly 
nailed,  but  it  seems  that  His  feet  were  only  tied 
(cf.  Jn  2020- 2D-  27).§  The  sole  Evangelic  authority 
for  supposing  that  they  were  nailed  is  Lk  24aa  C40J, 
which  is  probably  assimilated  to  Ps  2216.  From 
two  circumstances,  (1)  that  a  soldier  could  reach 
the  lips  of  Jesus  with  a  short  reed  (Mt  2748  =  Mk 
1538  =  Jn  19'-9),  and  (2)  that  wild  beasts  could  tear 
out  the  entrails  of  the  cruciarius  as  he  hung,||  it 
appears  that  the  cross  was  of  no  great  height.  It 
was  enough  if  the  feet  cleared  the  ground. 

There  was  a  humane  custom  among  the  Jews, 
based  on  Pr  316,  that  a  potion  of  medicated  wine 
should  be  administered  to  the  cruciarii  in  order  to 
deaden  their  sensibility.  The  merciful  draught 
was  provided  by  a  society  of  charitable  ladies  in  Jeru¬ 
salem. IT  It  was  offered  to  Jesus  ere  the  nails  were 
driven  through  His  hands,  and  He  raised  it  to  His 
thirsty  lips  ;  but  on  tasting  what  it  was  He  would 
not  drink  it.  What  was  His  reason  for  rejecting  it  ? 
It  was  not  that  the  endurance  of  physical  pain  was 
necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrificial  death  ;  ** 
nor  was  it  merely  that  He  had  a  sentimental  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  idea  of  dying  in  a  state  of  stupefac¬ 
tion,  ft  It  was  rather  because  He  was  bent  on  doing 
to  the  last  the  work  which  had  been  given  Him  to 
do.  It  was  well  for  the  penitent  brigand  that 
Jesus  did  not  drink  the  potion. 

It  was  usual  for  the  victims  of  that  frightful 
punishment,  maddened  by  terror  and  pain,  to  shriek, 
entreat,  curse,  and  spit  at  their  executioners  and 
the  bystanders  ;  but  Jesus  endured  the  torture 
meekly.  A  cry  broke  from  His  lips  as  they  were 
hammering  the  nails  through  His  hands ;  but  it 
was  a  prayer — not  an  appeal  to  them  for  mercy  on 
Himself,  but  an  appeal  to  God  for  mercy  on  them  : 

‘  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not  what 
they  are  doing.’  §§  The  transom  with  its  quivering 
load  was  hoisted  on  the  upright,  and  there  He  hung, 
conscious  of  all  that  passed  around  Him.  It  is 
said  that  St.  Andrew,  as  he  hung  upon  his  cross  at 
Patra;,  taught  the  people  all  the  while  ;[|||  and 
Jesus  also  in  His  anguish  was  mindful  of  others. 
Two  brigands  had  been  crucified  with  Him,  two  of 

*  Cf.  Wetstein  on  Mt  2735. 

t  Cf.  Lips,  de  Crvc.  ii.  viii. 

J  Cf.  ib.  xii.-xiii. 

§  Cf.  Ed.  Petr.  §  6 :  rore  xrriffTxaxv  r ovs  v^Xovi  xrro  ruv  %tipuv  rov 
K  vplov. 

|j  Cf.  Lips,  de  Cru'-.  ii.  xiii. 

If  Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Mt  2734 ;  Wetstein  on  Mk  1523.  See  art. 
Gall. 

**  Cf.  Calv.:  ‘Nam  et  hrec  pars  saerificii  et  obedientife  ejus 
erat,  iantruoris  moram  ad  extremum  usque  sufferre.’ 

tt  Cf.  I>r.  Johnson  :  1 1  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my 
opiates  :  for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God 
unclouded.’ 

ft  Cf.  Cie.  in  Verr.  i.  3,  pro  Cluent.  <36 ;  Jos.  BJ  iv.  vi.  1,  vn. 
vi.  4  ;  Sen.  de  Vit.  Bent.  IS. 

55  Lk  2384,  an  interpolation,  but  unquestionably  an  authentic 
fragment  of  the  Evangelic  tradition.  Cf.  WH,  A ’otes. 

1111  Abdiie,  Hist.  Apost.  iii.  41. 


those  outlaws  who  infested  the  steep  road  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
gave  it  the  grim  name  of  ‘  the  Ascent  of  Blood  ’ 
(cf.  Lk  1030) ;  and  when  one  of  them,  recognizing 
the  majesty  of  the  meek  Sufferer,  turned  to  Him 
and  prayed  Him  to  remember  him  when  He  ‘came 
in  his  kingdom,’  He  granted  more  than  he  sought, 
promising  him  a  place  that  very  day  in  Paradise. 
And  He  thought  of  His  mother,  as  she  stood  by 
distracted  with  grief,  and  commended  her  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disciple.  While  He  hung,  He 
was  compassed  with  insults.  The  Jewish  rulers, 
exulting  in  their  seeming  triumph,  mocked  Him, 
and  the  multitude  joined  in  the  poor  sport.  So  did 
the  soldiers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
watching  the  crosses  lest  a  rescue  should  be 
attempted.*  Heated  by  their  labour,  they  were 
refreshing  themselves  from  their  jar  of  posca,  the 
vinegar  which  was  the  only  drink  allowed  to 
soldiers  on  duty  (see  Vinegar).  Jesus  was  in 
their  eyes  a  pretender  to  the  Jewish  throne,  a 
rebel  against  the  imperial  government;  and,  hear¬ 
ing  the  gibes  of  the  rulers,  they  joined  in,  and, 
holding  up  their  cups  in  mock  homage,  drank  His 
Majesty’s  health  (Lk  2336). 

Crucifixion  was  a  lingering  doom.  The  victims 
sometimes  hung  for  days  ere  they  died  of  hunger, 
exhaustion,  loss  of  blood,  and  the  fever  of  their 
wounds,!  unless  they  were  despatched  either  by  a 
spear-thrust  or  by  the  coup  cle  grace  of  the  cruri- 
fragium,  a  brutality  which  the  Romans  practised 
usually  on  slaves,  beating  the  life  out  of  them  by 
shattering  blows  with  a  heavy  mallet.  I  It  was, 
however,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law  (Dt  2  1  22-  23) 
that  they  should  hang  overnight ;  and  it  was  the 
more  necessary  that  the  requirement  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  this  instance,  since  the  next  day  was  not 
only  the  Sabbath  but  the  Sabbath  of  the  Paschal 
week,  a  day  of  special  solemnity  (Jn  1931).  There¬ 
fore  the  rulers  waited  on  Pilate,  and  requested  that 
Jesus  and  the  brigands  might  be  despatched  by  the 
crurifragium,  and  their  bodies  taken  down  from 
the  crosses  ere  6  o’clock  that  evening,  when  the 
Sabbath  would  begin.  Pilate  consented,  and  the 
soldiers  set  about  the  brutal  work.  They  de¬ 
spatched  the  two  brigands,  but  when  they  came 
to  Jesus,  He  was  already  dead.  There  was  no 
need  to  strike  Him  with  the  mallet ;  but  one  of 
them,  to  ensure  that  He  was  really  dead,  drove  his 
spear  into  His  side.  See  Blood  and  Water. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  crucifixion  was 
the  ignominy  of  it  (cf.  Gal  31S,  He  122).  This  con¬ 
stituted  ‘the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross’  (Gal 
511)  in  Jewish  eyes.  Since  it  was  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  a  glorious  and  victorious  King, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  one  who  was  slain,  and 
not  only  slain  but  crucified,  should  be  the  Messiah. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  NT  writers,  on  the  contrary,  its 
very  ignominy  constituted  its  supreme  suitability 
to  the  Messiah.  It  identified  Him  utterly  with 
sinners,  making  Him  a  sharer  in  the  worst  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  condition.  St.  John  recognized  a 
providential  dispensation  in  the  enslavement  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  about 
the  Crucifixion  ( 1 831-  32).  Had  they  been  free,  Jesus 
would  have  been  stoned  as  a  blasphemer ;  but 
since  they  were  vassals  of  Rome,  it  was  not  law¬ 
ful  for  them  to  put  any  one  to  death  (Jn  18S1). 
The  Sanhedrin’s  sentence  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
procurator.  It  was  invalid  without  his  ratification, 
and  it  was  executed  by  his  authority  after  the 
Roman  manner. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  unlike  the  mediaeval 

*  Cf.  Petron.  Sat. :  ‘  Cruciarii  unius  parentes  ut  viderunt  noctu 
laxatam  custodiam,  detraxere  pendentem  ’ ;  Jos.  Vit .  75  :  three 
cruciarii  taken  down  ;  one  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

t  Cf.  Lips,  de  Cruc.  ii.  xii. 

t  Cf.  ib.  xiv. 
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artists,  who  loved  to  depict  the  Man  of  Sorrows  as 
He  hung  on  the  cross  abused  and  bleeding,  the 
Evangelists  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  scene,  detail¬ 
ing  none  of  the  ghastly  particulars,  and  saying 
merely  :  ‘  They  crucified  him.’  They  recognized  in 
the  Crucifixion  not  the  triumph  of  human  malice  but 
the  consummation  of  a  Divine  purpose — ‘the  deter¬ 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ’  (Ac  223). 
At  the  moment  all  was  dark  to  the  disciples  ;  but 
when  their  minds  were  illumined  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  saw  not  only  ‘  the  sufferings  that  befell 
Messiah  ’  but  ‘  the  glories  that  followed  these  ’ 
(1  P  l11).  Their  Lord  had  never  seemed  so  kingly 
in  their  eyes  as  when  He  ‘  reigned  from  the  tree.’  * 
In  early  days,  according  to  some  authorities,  Lk  931 
ran:  ‘They  were  speaking  of  the  glory  which  He 
was  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.’  f  So  Chrysostom 
quotes  the  passage  ;  and  this  is  the  constant  con¬ 
ception  of  the  NT.  ‘  We  look  upon  Jesus,’  says 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ‘  because 
of  the  suffering  of  deatli  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour’  (2a ;  cf.  Ph  28f-). 

Throughout  His  ministry  Jesus  recognized  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  His  Passion.  He  had  come  to  die.  Cf.  Mt  915  =  Mk 
220  =  Lk535;  Mt  1621  =  Mk  831  =  Lk  922;  Mtl7“  23  =  Mk  931  =  Lk 
944;  Mt  2013- l9  =  Mk  1033. 3r  =  Lk  1832. 33.  As  early  as  the  close  of 
the  2nd  cent.  Celsus  stumbled  at  the  idea  that  Jesus  foreknew 
and  foretold  all  that  happened  to  Him  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  13). 
Strauss  pronounces  those  intimations  mere  vaticinia  ex  eventu. 
A  crucified  Messiah  was  ‘  to  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to 
Gentiles  foolishness’  (1  Co  l23) ;  and  the  Apostles,  eager  to  re¬ 
move  ‘the  stumbling-block  of  the  Cross,’  represented  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  as  no  ignominious  catastrophe,  but  ‘a  link  in  a  chain  of 
higher  knowledge,  part  of  a  Divineplan  of  salvation.’  Keim,  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  the  announcement  as  ‘  the  expression 
of  a  natural,  reasonable,  correct  anticipation,’  suggested  by  the 
fate  of  the  Baptist  and  the  difficulties  wherewith  Jesus  was 
beset.  The  definite  details,  however,  must  be  pruned  away. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Lord’s  prescience  of  the  end  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  Gospel  history.  The  cross  was  His  goal, 
and  He  knew  it  all  along. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  in  the  art.  and 
the  standard  Lines  of  Christ,  reference  may  be  made  to  Fair- 
bairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  ‘  The  Crucifixion  ’ ;  Newman, 
Selected  Sermons,  pp.  175-188;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lect.&  p. 
472 ff .  ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.  389-423;  Dale,  Atonement^, 

p.  436  tf  David  Smith. 

CRUSE. — The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT 
(generally  as  rendering  of  Heb.  nnsx),  where  it 
means  a  ‘small  earthen  bottle  or  jar’  in  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews  chiefly  for  holding  liquids, 
such  as  water  (1  S  26n)  or  oil  (1  K  1712).  ‘Cruse’ 
(marg.  ‘flask’)  is  substituted  by  Ry  for  ‘box’  of 
AV  in  Mt  267  (||  Mk  143,  Lk  737)  as  the  designation 
of  the  aXafiacTTpos  used  by  the  woman  who  anointed 
our  Lord.  See  Alabaster  and  Anointing. 

Dugald  Clark. 

CRY. — The  term  ‘cry’  occurs  in  the  NT  with 
various  shades  of  meaning  corresponding  to  different 
Greek  words,  which  express  sometimes  articulate, 
sometimes  inarticulate  utterances  ;  in  some  cases 
it  connotes  strong  emotion,  in  others  a  more  or  less 
heightened  emphasis  is  all  that  is  expressed. 

According  to  classical  usage,  the  Gr.  terms  employed  in  the 
NT  may  be  thus  distinguished  :  ‘  xxXtiv  denotes  “  to  cry  out  ” 
for  a  purpose,  to  call ;  poZv,  to  cry  out  as  a  manifestation  of 
feeling  ;  xaxluv,  to  cry  out  harshly,  often  of  an  inarticulate 
and  brutish  sound  ’  (Grimm-Thayer,  s.v.  p ««4  xpa.oya.luv  is  the 
intensive  of  xpa\uv.  The  corresponding  nouns  are  Zor ,  ‘a  cry 
for  help,’  and  xpaoyx,  ‘  outcry,  clamour  ’  (both  rare  in  NT).  To 
these  should  be  added  the  use  of  (faivt7v  =  ‘to  cry’  (most  freq. 
in  Lk.). 

In  classifying  the  NT  usage  of  the  term,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  group  the  instances  in  each  case 
under  the  Greek  equivalents. 

*  In  the  LXX  version  of  Ps  9610  many  codices  add  «ta  tov  &\ou 
after  b  Kvpios  ef3a.tnXsv(rev.  So  Old  Lat.  and  Copt,  versions,  Just. 
Mart.,  Tert.,  Aug.;  cf.  Venant.  Fortunat.  Hymn,  dc  Pass.  Dom.: 

‘  Impleta  sunt  qu®  concinit 
David  fideli  carmine, 

Dicens  :  In  nationibus 
Regnavit  a  ligno  Deus.’ 

f  Chrysost.  m  Matth.  Ini. :  ty,v  bozocv  Zjv  epceXXs  trXvpouv  tv  f\tpou- 

COcXyi/U..  TOVTttTTIv,  TO  'TOtSoS  XOLl  TOV  (TTCtUPCV.  OUTCO  yOLp  OCt/TO  X.0C.X0V‘ 

trtv  btii.  Ellth.  Zig.  On  Mt  17^  tivoc  bt  rbvv  fiifiXiauv  owe  t£obov  otAAoc 
bc% xv  ypeetpoutn  bc^ct  y  'oop  KooXtiTou  xot,'/  o  trrocvpoi. 
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A.  (1)  ‘To  cry ’or  ‘cry  out’  (  =  Kpateiv,  ava  Kpdfeiv)  : 

(a)  of  articulate  cries,  followed  by  words  uttered 

(often  with  ‘saying’  or  ‘and  said’  added) :  of  joy, 
Mk  1 l9  and  || ;  Mt  21 15  (children  crying  in  the  temple, 

‘  Hosanna’) ;  of  complaint  or  distress,  Mk  1048  ||  Lk 
1839,  Mt  2031  (Bartimseus) ;  Mt  1430  (Peter  crying 
out  while  walking  on  the  water)  ;  *  Mk  l23  ||  Lk  4s3 
(ai dspa^ev  ;  Lk.  adds  ‘  with  a  loud  voice’) ;  Mk  9s4  ; 
Lk  441  (demons  crying  out  and  saying),  cf.  Mk  3U 
57  ;  of  the  angry  cries  of  the  multitude,  Mt  2723, 
Mk  lo13- 14  f  (cf.  Ac  2136) ;  in  ref.  to  Jesus,  of  solemn 
and  impressive  utterance,  Jn  737  (cf.  I15  728  1244). 

(h)  of  inarticulate  cries :  with  ref.  to  the  possessed, 
Mk  53  (cf.  Lk  828  avaKpd^as) ;  Mk  92S  ||  Lk  939  ;  of 
the  disciples,  Mt  1428  (‘  and  they  cried  out  for  fear  ’); 
with  ref.  to  Jesus,  of  the  cry  on  the  cross  (prob. 
inarticulate),  Mt  2750  (‘cried  .  .  .  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  yielded  up  his  spirit ’).J 

(2)  ‘  To  cry  ’  or  ‘  cry  out  ’  ( =  spavyd^eiv) : 

(a)  of  articulate  utterances  [cf.  (1)  (ffl)] :  of  joy, 
Jn  1213  (‘  Hosanna’) ;  of  distress,  Mt  1522  (Canaan- 
itish  woman  .  .  .  ‘cried,  saying’:  cf.  v.23) ;  with 
ref.  to  Jesus,  of  utterance  under  strong  emotion, 
Jn  1 1 43  ( ‘  Lazarus,  come  forth  !’). 

( b )  of  undefined  or  inarticulate  utterance  :  in 
the  quotation  from  Is  422,  cited  in  Mt  1219  (‘He 
shall  not  strive  nor  cry  ’  [Kpavydaei],  i.e.  indulge  in 
clamorous  self-assertion). 

(c)  ‘  Cry  ’  =  Kpavyr) :  ‘  the  loud  cry  of  deeply  stirred 
feeling  6f  joyful  surprise’:  Lk  l43  (Elisabeth’s 
greeting  of  the  Virgin-mother  :  ‘  she  lifted  up  her 
voice  with  a  loud  cry) ;  the  midnight  cry,  Mt  256 
( ‘  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh  ’). 

For  He  57  see  below  under  B. 

(3)  ‘To  cry’  or  ‘cry  out’  (=/3 ojv,  Avapoq.v,  tiri- 
pohv) : 

(a)  of  articulate  utterances :  of  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  emphasis  (  =  to  speak  with  a  high,  strong 
voice),  Mt  33 1|  Mk  l3,  Lk  34,  Jn  l23  (all  in  the 
quotation  from  Is  403  ‘the  voice  of  one  crying,’ 
etc. ) ;  of  distressf  ul  appeal,  Lk  9 38  ;  esp.  ‘  to  cry 
for  help  to’  (=Sa  pjn  in  OT),  Lk  187  (the  elect  who 
cry  day  and  night) ;  in  ref.  to  Jesus,  of  the  cry  of 
agony  on  the  cross  (‘My  God,  my  God,’  etc.),  Mk 
1534  and  ||  Mt  2748. 

In  this  connexion  the  passage  in  Ja  54  deserves  notice : 

‘  Behold  the  hire  of  your  labourers  .  .  .  crieth  out  (xpa.7u) ;  and 
the  cries  (/3e*.)  of  them  that  reaped  have  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.’  Here  the  verb  is  used  of  crying  for 
vengeance  (cf.  Hab  2n)  and  the  noun  (fioxi)  of  cries  for  help. 
The  latter  sense  is  esp.  frequent  in  the  Psalms  (e.g.  52 186-  41  etc.), 
corresponding  to  the  Heb.  VVf  and  derivatives.  This  word  is 
‘used  exclusively  of  crying  for  help’  (Driver).?  Though  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Psalms  (LXX  and  Heb.),  it  occurs  rarely  in  the  NT. 

( b )  of  cries  of  joy,  pain  (inarticulate):  of  joy, 
Gal  427  (quotation  from  Is  541) ;  cf.  of  pain,  Ac  87 
(of  unclean  spirits  crying  with  a  loud  voice). 

(4)  ‘To  cry,’  ‘cry  out,’  or  ‘cry  aloud’  (—tpuiveiv, 
eiricpuiveiv)  : 

(a)  emphatic,  followed  by  words  uttered,  Lk 
88'64;  cf.  I42  (diarpdwrjacv,  ‘she  spake  out,’  AV  ; 

‘  lifted  up  her  voice,’  RV) ;  of  angry  cries  of  multi¬ 
tude  (eirirpuveiv),  Lk  2321. 

(b)  of  the  inarticulate  cries  of  the  possessed, 
Mk  l23  (‘and  the  unclean  spirit  .  .  .  crying  with  a 
loud  voice  ’). 

(c)  ‘  cry  ’  =  <f>tov-q,  esp.  in  the  phrase  epa >vrj  g.eyd\ri, 

‘  with  a  loud  voice  or  cry,’  added  to  verbs. 

B.  ‘  Crying  ’  in  He  5b — This  passage,  which  has 
direct  reference  to  our  Lord,  calls  for  special  notice 
here :  ‘  Who,  in  his  days  of  flesh,  having  offered 
up,  with  strong  crying  (per a  spauyfi  layupas)  and 

“Probably  here  should  be  added  Mt  1523  (‘she  crieth  after 
us’),  where  articulate  cries  seem  to  be  meant,  though  the  words 
uttered  are  not  given. 

t  In  f  passages  Lk  2321  has  irtifaivouv  Xiyovris,  Jn  196  ixpxCyxirav 

\iyovrt?. 

I  In  the  II  passages  Mk  1537  has  <fuvr,v  fxiytkXviv,  andLk2346 

tpcuvv, trots  (fen  y,  usyaXip. 

§  Parallel  Psalter,  p.  441. 
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tears,  prayers  and  supplications  unto  him  that 
was  able  to  save  him  out  of  death,’  etc.  The  ref. 
is  doubtless  primarily  to  Gethsemane  (so  Delitzsch, 
Westcott),  though  ‘a  wider  application  of  the 
words  to  other  prayers  and  times  of  peculiar  trial 
in  our  Lord’s  life  ’  *  is  not  excluded.  Schoettgen 
(ad  loc.)  t  quotes  a  Jewish  saying  which  strikingly 
illustrates  the  phrase :  ‘  There  are  three  kinds  of 
prayers,  each  loftier  than  the  'preceding  :  prayer, 
crying,  and  tears.  Prayer  is  made  in  silence  ;  cry¬ 
ing,  with  raised  voice :  but  tears  overcome  all 
things.’  The  conjunction  of  the  terms  mentioned 
often  occurs  in  OT,  esp.  in  the  Psalms,  e.g.  Ps  3913 : 

‘  Hear  ray  prayer,  O  Lord, 

And  give  ear  unto  my  cry  ('ny)a) ; 

Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears.' 

Also  Ps  612,  and  cf.  Ps  806, 6. 

The  close  association  of  the  idea  of  prayer  with 
that  of  ‘crying’  or  ‘cry’  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  Gospels,  esp.  perhaps  in  the  case  of  our  Lord’s 
cries  on  the  cross  (Mt  2746, 50,  Lk  2346).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  in  the  solemn  prayer  for  for¬ 
giveness  uttered  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  words  sis 
133  can  ‘  O  Lord,  forgive,’  were  spoken  with 
heightened  voice,  so  that  they  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance. 

Literature. — Art.  ‘Call’  in  Hastings’  DB  i.  343 f.,  and  the 
Gr.  Lexicons  under  the  various  Gr.  terms  (esp.  Grimm-Thayer). 

G.  H.  BOX. 

CUBIT.— See  Age,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

CUMMIN.— Cummin  (or  cumin)  is  the  seed  of 
the  Cuminum  cyminum,  an  annual  herbaceous 
umbellifer.  It  has  a  slender,  branching  stem, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  The  seeds, 
which  are  ovoid  in  form,  are  strongly  aromatic, 
and  have  a  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  caraway,  but 
more  pungent.  Cummin  was  used  by  the  Jews  as 
a  condiment,  and  also  for  flavouring  bread.  It 
has  carminative  and  other  medicinal  properties, 
and  was  employed  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  colic, 
but  also  to  stanch  excessive  bleeding,  and  to  allay 
swellings.  It  is  indigenous  to  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  but  it  was  also  cultivated 
from  early  times  in  Western  Asia,  India,  and  China. 

Cummin  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Is  2825-27 
ps,  and  Mt  2323  Kigivov).  In  the  latter  passage 
Jesus  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  paid 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law. 

Literature.— Encyc.  Brit.  s.v.  ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.,  of  the 

Bible-  Hugh  Duncan. 

CUP  ( TTorripiov ,  in  general  significance  correspond-, 
ing  to  the  Heb.  did  and  so  used  in  the  LXX  ;  Vulg. 
equivalent  is  calix). 

1.  Literal. — A  few  references  to  the  cup  as  a 
vessel  in  common  use  occur  in  the  Gospels  :  Mk 
Is-  4,  Mt  1042  (  =  Mk  94')  2325-  2(i  ( =  Lk  II39).  The 
lirst  of  these  passages  is  plainly  an  explanatory 
parenthesis  furnished  bv  the  Evangelist  for  the 
information  of  readers  unacquainted  with  Jewish 
customs.  Torr)pLa,  he  says,  are  amongst  the  things 
subject  to  ‘  washings  ’  ( fiaimapol ) — which  washings 
were  not  such  as  simple  cleanliness  required,  but 
were  prescribed  by  the  decrees  ‘intended  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  Jew  from  all  contact  with  the  Gentiles.’ 
The  Talmudic  tractate  Kclim  names  seven  kinds 
of  things  requiring  such  ceremonial  purification, 
and  amongst  them  are  earthenware  vessels  and 
vessels  of  bone,  metal,  and  wood.  Resting  on  such 
Levitical  prescriptions  as  are  to  be  found  in  Lv 
11  and  Nu  31,  the  purification  of  vessels  was 
carried  to  the  furthest  extreme  of  stringent  re¬ 
quirement  by  ‘  the  tradition  of  the  elders.’  Vessels 
that  had  in  any  way  come  into  contact  with  the 
*  Westcott.  f  Cited  in  Westcott,  ib. 
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common  people  ('am,  ha’drez)  were  on  that  account 
to  be  cleansed.  (Maimonides,  Yad.  Mishkab  and 
Moshab,  11.  11,  12,  18). 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Mt  23M-  26  are  simply  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  a  homely  figure  to  express 
hypocrisy. 

2.  Figurative. — Our  Lord  uses  the  familiar  Heb. 
figure  of  a  ‘  cup  ’  to  denote  the  experience  of 
sorrow  and  anguish  in  two  instances:  (1)' in  His 
challenge  to  James  and  John,  checking  their  am¬ 
bition  (Mk  1036,  39  =  Mt  2022- 23,  ‘Are  ye  able  to 
drink  the  cup  which  I  drink  ?  ’)  ;  and  (2)  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  His  Passion,  both  in  His  cry  of  agony 
(Mk  1438  ||  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ‘this  cup’),  and  in  His 
calm  rebuke  of  Peter’s  hasty  attempt  to  defend 
Him  against  His  captors  (Jn  1811  ‘  The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  ’). 
In  each  case  there  is  the  same  reference  to  His 
singular  experience  of  bitter  sorrow  which  was  no 
mere  ‘bitterness  of  death.’ 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Gospels  the  use  of  this  figure 
occurs  only  in  connexion  with  trouble  and  suffering.  In  the 
OT  the  use  is  much  wider.  Experiences  of  joy,  blessing,  and 
comfort  are  thus  expressed  (e.g.  Ps  165  235  11613,  Jer  Iff?),  as 
well  as  those  of  trembling,  desolation,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
(Is  5117®,  Jer  251s®,  Ezk  2S32®,  Zee  122).  Rabbinic  writers 
exhibit  the  figurative  use  of  ‘cup’  for  trouble  and  anguish 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.v.  did).  The  kindred  expression,  ‘  taste  the 
taste  of  death,’  is  also  to  be  met  with  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  s.v. 
DVB).  The  conception  of  death  as  a  bitter  cup  for  men  to 
drink  underlies  it.  (Note  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  gives 
fTOTvtpiov  .  .  .  (TY.p.a.ivu  xoci  t ov  davonov).  Instances  of  this  phrase¬ 
ology  in  the  Gospels  are  (in  the  words  of  Jesus)  Mk  9*  (  =  Mt 
Iff23)'  and  (in  the  words  of  the.Jews)  Jn  862.  Cf.  also  He  29. 

3.  In  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. — 
There  are  strong  inducements  to  see  in  the  cup  in 
the  Last  Supper  one  of  the  cups  which  had  a  place 
in  the  later  ceremonial  of  the  Paschal  feast.  But 
was  the  supper  the  usual  Passover  ?  This  is  a 
much-debated  question  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
weightier  considerations  seem  to  support  the  view 
presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  account  in 
which  may  be  intended,  as  some  suggest,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  impression  given  by  the  Synoptics.  That 
is  to  say,  the  supper  was  not  the  Passover  proper, 
and  it  took  place  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  the  Passover  was  eaten.  It  might  still  be 
held  that  it  was  an  anticipatory  Passover.  St. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  Eucharistic  cup  as 
‘  the  cup  of  blessing’  (1  Co  1016),  and  one  is  inclined 
to  make  a  direct  connexion  with  the  third  cup  at 
the  Paschal  celebration,  which  was  known  as  the 
Cup  of  Benediction  (ddddh  dis),  and  is  often  referred 
to  in  the  Talmudic  tractates  (e.g.  Berakhoth,  51«). 
If  St.  Luke’s  account  of  the  Last  Supper  were  to 
be  received  without  question,  it  would  be  tempt¬ 
ing  to  trace  three  out  of  the  four  Paschal  cups, 
viz.  the  one  mentioned  in  Lk  2217,  the  one  common 
to  the  Synoptics — the  cup  of  blessing,  and  the 
fourth,  or  Hallel  cup,  suggested  by  vp,v-q<xa.vTes  (Mk 
1426  =  Mt  2630),  taking  the  hymn  referred  to  as 
none  other  than  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Pss 
115-118),  with  which  the  Passover  was  usually 
closed.  Lk  2219L’-  *°,  however,  is  not  above  sus¬ 
picion  :  and  on  other  grounds  we  cannot  definitely 
connect  the  cup  of  the  institution  with  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  Paschal  feast. 

But  the  cup  was  an  important  feature  in  other 
Jewish  festivals  and  solemn  seasons  besides  the 
Passover.  And  even  though  the  institution  took 
place  at  the  close  of  an  ordinary  meal,  the  bread 
and  the  cup  were  accompanied  with  the  due  Jewish 
graces  (Mt  262Bf-,  Mk  142-'-,  Lk  2217-  l9),  and  in  the 
after-view  the  cup  thus  used,  and  with  such  signifi¬ 
cance,  might  well  stand  out  as  par  excellence  the 
Cup  of  Blessing. 

The  words  of  Jesus  regarding  the  cup  are  given  with  some 
noticeable  variation.  Mk.  gives  toZto  iittiv  to  ecTpcai  uxv  tyi; 

to  ixxoyvop-ivov  trip  taaaw.  (1424)  ;  and  Mt.  reproduces 
this  with  but  slight  changes,  possibly  of  a  liturgical  character 
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(26-8).  The  wording  in  Lk  2217  makes  no  reference  to  the 
‘  blood,’  whilst  2220  (referred  to  above)  appears  to  be  but  an 
interpolation,  clumsily  (ev  tu  odfxctTi  ...  to  ..  .  ezzvvvo/xevov) 
combining  the  form  in  St.  Paul  with  that  in  St.  Mark.  The 
solemn  expression,  ‘  my  blood  of  the  covenant,’ or  ‘  my  covenant- 
blood,’  can  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  Ex  248-8.  st. 
Paul’s  phrase,  vt  zoeivvi  htacOrjZz  .  .  .  ev  raj  e/xu  a.'tu.X'Ti  (1  Co  ll25), 
introduces  no  important  difference  of  meaning  as  compared 
with  the  Markan  formula.  To  lay  stress  on  the  idea  of  a  ‘new 
covenant  ’  is  all  in  keeping  with  the  Pauline  standpoint.  One 
other  point  as  regards  the  words  of  the  institution  alone 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  As  with  the  bread  so  with  the  cup, 
St.  Paul  alone  represents  our  Lord  as  saying  tovto  irotehe  el;  t r,v 
eu->iv  xvdtu.vv;fnv  (1  Co  ll24- 25),  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  no  per¬ 
manent  sacramental  rite  was  contemplated  by  Jesus  in  doing 
what  He  did  at  the  Last  Supper?  Is  the  conception  of  a 
memorial  celebration  due  rather  to  St.  Paul  as  a  prime  factor 
in  the  development  of  Christianity?  Obviously  this  is  not  the 
place  to  deal  with  this  important  question,  and  the  attitude  of 
historical  criticism  respecting  it.  We  have  assumed  that  what 
took  place  at  the  Last  Supper  was  an  ‘  institution.’  See  artt. 
Covenant,  Lord’s  Supper. 

4.  In  the  Eucharist. — (1)  From  the  first  the  com¬ 
mon  usage  in  administration  no  doubt  gave  the 
cup  after  the  bread,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
observed  in  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Paul.  St.  Luke  in 
his  shorter  (and  better  supported)  account  (2217"19) 
exhibits  a  noticeable  divergence  in  placing  the  cup 
first  in  order.  This  may  he  due,  as  Wright  sug¬ 
gests  (Synopsis  of  the  Gospels,  p.  140),  to  some  ‘  local 
Eucharistic  use.’  The  Didache  (ch.  9)  also  puts 
the  cup  first ;  hut  the  fact  as  to  the  general  estab¬ 
lished  usage  remains  unaffected. 

(2)  As  to  the  cup  used  in  the  communion  there 
would  at  first  be  no  difference  between  it  and  such 
vessels  as  were  in  ordinary  use,  and  the  materials 
of  which  the  Eucharistic  vessels  were  made  were 
by  no  means  of  one  kind.  Zephyrinus  of  Rome,  a 
contemporary  of  Tertullian,  speaks  of  ‘  patens  of 
glass,’  and  Jerome  (c.  398  A.D.)  speaks  of  ‘a  wicker 
basket  ’  and  ‘  a  glass  ’  as  in  use  for  communion 
purposes.  Cups  of  wood  and  of  horn  also  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  some  cases.  We  find  certain 
provincial  councils  in  the  8th  and  9tli  cents,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  such,  and  also  of  leaden  vessels. 
Cups  were  sometimes  made  of  pewter  ;  and  bronze, 
again,  was  commonly  used  by  the  Irish  monks,  St. 
Gall  preferring  vessels  of  this  material  to  those  of 
silver.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  tendency  to 
differentiate  in  regard  to  vessels  devoted  to  such  a 
special  service  must  have  begun  soon  to  manifest 
itself.  "Where  it  was  possible,  at  an  early  period 
the  cup  was  made  of  rich  materials,  such  as  gold 
and  silver.  Similarly  as  regards  form  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,  10)  speaks 
of  the  cup  as  being  adorned  with  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  the  course  of  time  we  get 
chalices  of  great  price  and  wonderful  workman¬ 
ship,  corresponding  to  the  rare  and  costly  Passover 
and  other  festal  cups  which  Jews  similarly  cherish 
as  art  treasures. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  several 
kinds  of  chalices  which  came  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  Eucharistic  rites  were  made  more  elaborate. 
Our  own  times,  again,  it  may  just  be  noticed,  have 
giv.en  us  the  ‘  individual  communion  cup,’  which, 
on  hygienic  grounds,  finds  favour  in  some  quarters. 
Though  in  some  respects  a  modern  institution, 
perhaps  it  may  claim  a  precedent  in  the  most 
irimitive  usage.  The  use  of  separate  cups  might 
ie  inferred  from  1  Co  ll17'34. '  Nor  is  the  hygienic 
objection  to  the  common  chalice  wholly  new.  The 
difficulty  was  felt  in  mediceval  times  when  the 
plague  was  so  rife.  In  the  14th  cent,  special  ‘  pest- 
chalices  ’  were  in  use  for  sick  cases. 

(3)  The  custom  of  mixing  water  with  the  wine 
in  the  chalice,  to  which  Justin  Martyr  makes  a 
well-known  reference  (Apol.  i.  67),  accords  with 
Jewish  precedent.  Speaking  of  the  Jewish  use, 
Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hcb.  on  Mt  2S27)  says,  ‘Hence  in 
the  rubric  of  the  feasts,  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  wine  they  always  use  the  word  inizgu,  they  mix 
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for  him  the  cup.’  Maimonides  ( Hamez  umaz.  7,  8) 
assumes  the  use  of  water.  If  the  cup  our  Lord 
gave  to  His  disciples  were  one  of  the  ceremonial 
Paschal  cups,  we  may  take  it  that  it  contained  a 
mixture  of  water  and  wine.  And  if  it  were  not, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  Apostles,  in 
observing  the  rite,  would  follow  the  Jewish  custom 
of  mixture.  A  passage  in  the  Talmud  (Bab. 
Berakhoth,  50,  2)  suggests  that  water  was  thus 
added  to  the  wine  for  the  sake  of  wholesomeness 
and  in  the  interests  of  sobriety. 

In  the  course  of  time  various  fanciful  suggestions  came  to 
be  made  as  to  a  symbolic  purpose  in  connexion  with  the  mixed 
chalice  in  the  Eucharist,  ignoring  its  simple  origin  in  an  earlier 
Jewish  custom.  Thus  it  was  variously  held  that  in  this  way 
the  union  of  Christ  and  the  faithful  was  signified ;  that  the 
water  from  the  rock  was  represented  ;  that  the  water  and 
the  blood  from  the  pierced  side  of  the  Crucified  were  com¬ 
memorated.  At  last  it  was  affirmed  that  the  water  was  added 
to  the  cup  ‘  solely  for  significance  ’ :  and  so  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  (a  small  spoonful)  came  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient.  ‘  One  drop  is  as  significant  as  a  thousand  ’ 
(Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  11.  ix.  note  3 — 1  Cum  vero  aqua  mysterii 
causa  apponatur  vel  minima  gutta  sufficiens  est  ’). 

(4)  Was  wine  from  the  first  invariably  used  and 
regarded  as  obligatory  in  the  Eucharist  ?  Harnack 
(‘Brod  u.  Wasser,’  TU  vii.  [1892])  holds  that  it 
was  not  so  up  to  the  3rd  cent.,  and  traces  the 
use  of  bread  and  water  (but  see,  in  reply,  Zahn, 
‘Brod  u.  Wein,’  ib. ;  Jiiliclier’s  essay  in  Theol.  Ab- 
handlungen ;  and  Grafe,  ZThK  v.  2).  It  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  genius  of  the 
sacrament  vitally  depended  on  the  use  of  wine  ; 
but  in  its  favour  we  have  the  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  custom  and  sentiment.  In  modern  times 
there  are  those  who,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
feel  a  difficulty  regarding  communion  wine,  and 
are  disposed  to  use  substitutes  of  some  kind. 
Such  might  be  disposed  to  welcome  a  sort  of 
precedent  in  the  use  permitted  by  Jewish  regula¬ 
tions  in  certain  cases  as  regards  their  festival  cups. 
In  northern  countries,  e.g.,  where  wine  was  not 
accessible  as  a  daily  beverage  for  the  masses  of  the 
Jews,  syrup,  juice  of  fruits,  beer  or  mead,  etc.,  are 
named  as  instances  of  allowable  substitutes.  Such 
substitutes  are  curiously  included  under  the  com¬ 
mon  appellation  ‘the  wine  of  the  country.’  (See 
Shullmn  ’ Arukh ,  Orah  Hag.  182.  1,  2). 

(5)  The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  in 
the  Communion,  which  came  into  vogue  in  the 
Western  Church,  and  is  still  a  Roman  Catholic 
usage,  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  It  is  admitted  by 
Romish  authorities  that  communion  in  both  kinds 
was  the  primitive  custom  for  all  communicants. 
Cardinal  Bona,  e.g.,  says:  ‘It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  in  ancient  times  all  without  distinction,  clergy 
and  laity,  men  and  women,  received  the  sacred 
mysteries  in  both  kinds’  (Her.  Liturg.  II.  xviii.  1). 
The  practice  of  withholding  the  cup  does  not  come 
into  view  before  the  12th  century.  The  danger  of 
effusion  was  ottered  as  a  reason  for  it.  Short  of 
this,  as  an  expedient  against  effusion,  we  find 
slender  tubes  (fistulce)  or  quills  brought  into  use,  the 
communicants  drawing  the  wine  from  the  chalice 
by  suction.  Another  intermediate  stage  towards 
communion  in  one  kind  was  the  practice  of  intinc- 
tion,  i.e.  administering  to  the  people  the  bread 
dipped  in  the  wine.  This  practice,  however,  was 
condemned  in  the  West,  but  it  remains  as  the 
custom  of  the  Eastern  Church  still,  the  sacred  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  form  being  administered  to  the  laity 
with  a  spoon  (\cq3ts).  Ultimately  the  rule  of  com¬ 
munion  in  one  kind  was  ordained  in  the  West  by 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415  ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  decree  was  that  it 
was  ‘  to  avoid  certain  perils,  inconveniences,  and 
scandals.’  This  momentous  change,  however,  was 
not  brought  about  without  much  demur  and  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  decree  of  Constance  itself  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  and  universally  take  effect ;  for  after  this 
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time  there  were  even  in  Rome  cases  where  the  cup 
was  administered.  The  great  Hussite  movement 
in  Bohemia,  contemporaneous  with  the  Council  of 
Constance  itself,  offered  determined  opposition  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  ;  and  the  kindred  Utra- 
quist  Communion  in  that  country  continued  for 
two  centuries  their  protest  as  Catholics  who  claimed 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  both  kinds, 
after  the  primitive  usage.  The  badge  of  the  Utra- 
quists,  a  large  chalice  together  with  a  sword — 
significant  conjunction  ! — bespoke  the  sternness  of 
the  conflict. 

What  really  lay  at  the  root  of  this  prohibition 
of  the  cup  was  the  tremendous  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation,  with  all  its  implicates,  together 
with  a  hardening  of  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  The  growth  of  this  Euchar¬ 
istic  custom  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dogma.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  people  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Reformation  claim.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remembrance  that  even  in  the  Tri¬ 
dentine  Council  there  were  not  wanting  Romanist 
advocates  of  this  as  well  as  other  reforms  ;  but  ‘no 
compromise  ’  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  rule  in  its 
fullest  rigidity  was  reaffirmed. 

How  strange  to  look  back  over  the  welter  of 
controversy  and  the  many  saddening  developments 
connected  with  but  this  one  point  of  Eucharistic 
observance,  away  to  that  simple  evening  -  meal 
which  took  place  ‘  in  the  same  night  that  he  was 
betrayed  ’ !  J.  S.  Clemens. 

CURES. — The  details  of  medical  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Jews  of  our  Lord’s  time  and  of 
current  medical  practice  can  only  be  gathered 
piecemeal  from  various  sources,  and  relate  largely 
to  what  is  known  of  these  in  OT  and  in  post- 
Biblical  times.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  from  these  sources  one  can  with  fair  accuracy 
gather  what  was  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
our  Lord’s  own  generation.  In  the  NT  references 
are  made  to  physicians  in  Mt  526,  Lk  843.  The 
value  of  diet  and  the  use  of  oil  and  wine  in  cases 
of  bodily  injury  are  indirectly  referred  to  in  Lk 
855  1034.  Visitation  of  the  sick  is  a  Christian 
virtue,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Jesus  (Mt 
2536,  43),  in  terms  implying  that  it  was  practised  ; 
but  the  Talmud,  which  also  recognizes  the  virtue, 
makes  an  exception  in  cases  where  visitation  might 
aggravate  the  disorder.  The  balm  of  Gilead  had 
an  ancient  reputation  for  healing  virtue,  and  the 
Pools  of  Siloam  and  Bethesda  and  the  springs  at 
Tiberias  and  Callirrhoe  were  reputed  to  be  cura¬ 
tive.  Medical  theory  among  the  J ews  was  almost 
entirely  borrowed  empirically,  and  no  system  of 
medical  training  and  education  existed  in  Pales¬ 
tine  in  Bible  times.  Prevention  of  disease  by 
sanitary  precautions  was  more  emphasized,  and  it 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  whole  Levitical 
legislation  was  based  upon  hygienic  considerations, 
so  far  as  these  were  understood.  The  priestly 
class  were  the  depositaries  of  such  medical  know¬ 
ledge  as  was  possessed,  although  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  known  about  the  use  of  drugs,  and  various 
references  in  the  Talmud  attribute  to  him  a  book 
of  cures  which  was  said  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  people  by  Hezekiah. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  medical  practitioners  would 
be  in  possession  of  such  medical  lore  as  was  held 
and  practised  in  former  generations,  and  would 
therefore  be  familiar  with  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  possibly  had  attained  to  considerable  skill  in 
its  practice,  though  there  are  few  references  to 
surgical  operations.  Probably  an  aversion  existed 
to  surgery,  as  to  the  practice  of  bleeding,  on 
account  of  the  national  belief  concerning  the  blood  ; 
but  later  this  aversion  was  overcome,  and  Jewish 


physicians  fell  into  line  with  the  leading  classical 
schools,  which  freely  employed  bleeding  as  a 
remedy.  The  Talmud  ( e.g .  Bckhoroth,  45 a  ;  Nazir, 
32 b)  bears  witness  to  some  anatomical  knowledge 
possessed  by  post-Biblical  practitioners,  and  from 
this  and  other  Rabbinical  sources  the  common 
maxims  of  the  physicians,  and  indications  of  their 
trinciples  and  methods,  may  be  not  obscurely 
earned.  The  Talmud  mentions  myrrh,  aloes, 
cassia,  frankincense,  cinnamon,  spikenard,  and 
eamphire  as  having  medicinal  properties.  Dietetic 
rules  and  sanitary  regulations  were  also  carefully 
enjoined,  and  many  bodily  disorders  were  treated 
by  homely  remedies.  Wunderbar  (l.c.  infra )  gives 
examples  of  the  application  of  drugs  and  the  like 
to  various  ailments,  but  also  plainly  shows  that 
occult  methods,  involving  astrology,  and  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  parchment  amulets  or  charms,  were  with 
more  confidence  prescribed.  Various  incantations 
were  in  use  to  prevent  miscarriage,  and  to  ward 
off  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  from  the  cradle 
of  the  newborn.  Drugs  and  magic  were,  in  fact, 
generally  employed,  the  chief  reliance  being  placed 
on  the  latter. 

With  these  methods  our  Lord’s  action  in  the 
healing  of  disease  had  no  affinity.  Necromantic 
or  superstitious  observances  were  entirely  foreign 
to  His  spirit.  He  never  taught  that  sicknesses 
were  the  result  of  the  action  of  evil  spirits  [on  Lk 
see  be]OWj  and  art.  Impotence],  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  He  had  no  recourse  to  such 
medical  knowledge  as  was  familiar  to  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  His  time,  and  that  He  was  not  endowed 
with  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  the  curative  art 
in  advance  of  His  own  generation.  In  the  cures 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  He  employs  nothing  be¬ 
yond  His  word,  addressed  either  to  the  patient  or 
to  a  parent  or  friend,  and  sometimes  a  touch. 
For  use  of  saliva,  see  art.  Sight.  The  method  of 
Jesus  must  be  sought  on  an  entirely  different  line. 

In  every  process  of  healing,  whether  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  or  in  our  own  day,  there  are  two  ele¬ 
ments  :  the  physical,  and  the  mental  or  psychical. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  disturbing  and  enfeebling 
causes,  functional  or  organic,  in  the  bodily  tissues 
and  organs,  are  gradually  removed  by  the  action 
of  drugs  or  other  medical  treatment.  On  the 
other,  a  new  tone  and  vigour  are  restored  to  the 
unseen  and  intangible  but  essentially  real  ‘  life  ’  of 
the  patient.  The  two  are  most  intimately  and 
vitally  connected  with  each  other,  and  neither 
element  can  be  ignored.  Mind  and  body  are 
mutually  interpenetrative,  and  although  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  them  are  in  many  respects  still  pro¬ 
foundly  obscure,  yet  advancing  knowledge  only 
makes  more  certain  what  is  already  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  that  this  interdependence  and  mutual 
influence  are  of  the  closest  character.  The  uncer¬ 
tain  and  incalculable  element  in  every  sickness  or 
feebleness,  passing  beyond  all  power  to  adequately 
diagnose,  is  the  psychical.  The  physical  condition 
may  clearly  point  to  a  particular  issue  of  the  in¬ 
firmity — recovery  or  death — and,  so  far  as  the  physi¬ 
cal  goes,  this  might  be  determined  with  consider¬ 
able  accuracy  ;  but  the  action  of  the  incalculable 
element  remains,  cannot  be  predicted,  and  may 
produce  most  surprising  results.  These  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  and  amount  to  common¬ 
places.  But  they  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind 
when  cases  of  restoration — those  in  process  to-day, 
and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels — are  considered. 

The  action  of  Jesus  was  upon  the  complex  per¬ 
sonality,  body  and  spirit,  but  upon  the  body 
through  the  spirit.  His  power  went  directly  to 
the  central  life,  to  the  man,  the  living  person,  and 
this  may  be  traced  in  all  His  dealing  with  disease 
and  infirmity  both  of  body  and  of  mind  (see 
1  Lunatic).  The  Divine  power  was,  through  His 
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life,  at  one  with  itself,  brought  to  bear  with  living 
energy  on  the  unseen  springs  of  the  being.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  our  Lord’s 
working  in  the  restoring  of  the  sick  Avill  make 
these  facts  more  manifest. 

1.  Our  Lord's  own  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
poiver. — Not  only  did  He  declare  this  close,  trust¬ 
ful  dependence  (Jn  519-30  828  1025-  32-  37- 38  1410),  but 
it  is  evinced  spontaneously  in  His  action  (Mk  7s4, 
Jn  ll41-42).  The  customary  association  of  prayer 
with  His  works  of  healing  was  proof  of  His  utter¬ 
most  dependence  upon  God.  The  power  of  prayer, 
which  He  marked  as  the  condition  of  all  human 
victory,  He  indicates  as  vital  also  to  His  own 
action  (Mk  929).  The  prayer  He  desiderates  is  no 
slack  and  formal  petitioning  of  a  far-distant  Deity, 
but  a  close  absorption  of  life  in  a  very-present 
Helper.  And  this  was  the  quality  of  our  Lord’s 
own  dependence  upon  God.  He  cherished  the 
largest  expectations  from  the  power  of  the  Living 
God,  of  which  He  was  so  conscious.  He  felt  the 
throbbing  in  His  own  life  of  that  Mighty  Will  and 
Love  which  animated  all  being,  and  therefore  He 
intimated  that  the  true  value  of  prayer,  for  Him¬ 
self  and  for  mankind,  wTas  that  it  established  in 
man  a  close  sympathy  with,  and  an  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  upon,  the  Source  of  all  healing  and  life. 

2.  His  healings  were  an  expression  of  intensest 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity.  Compassion 
was  the  moving  cause  of  many  of  His  beneficent 
actions  (Mt  1532  2034,  Mk  82,  Lk  713).  True  sym¬ 
pathy  is  a  mighty  human  energy  in  which  the 
Divine  power  is  at  work,  and  even  on  the  lower 
levels  of  our  feeble  personal  force  it  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tendency  towards  healing.  Experience 
multiplies  the  evidence  of  this  fact  as  the  years 
pass.  And  we  are  led  to  conceive  in  some  measure 
the  vast  resources  of  power  in  the  full  compassion 
of  Him  who  was  morally  one  with  the  Source  of 
all  love  and  pity.  His  sympathy  was  never  viti¬ 
ated  or  weakened  by  personal  imperfection,  and  so 
it  possessed  the  power  of  self-identification  with 
God  and  man.  The  healing  of  the  Issue  of  Blood 
(see  article)  shows  that  this  sympathy  with  dis¬ 
tressed  humanity  worked  even  apart  from  His 
direct  will. 

3.  His  conviction  that  disease  and  suffering  were 
not  part  of  the  right  and  natural  order  of  things. 
This  feature  is  seen  in  all  His  actions,  but  found 
its  clearest  expression  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself  (Lk  1311"17) 
(see  Impotence).  *  Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a 
daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo 
these  eighteen  years,  to  have  been  loosed  from  this 
bond  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  ?  ’  In  addition  to 
our  Lord’s  antagonism  to  the  pedantry  and  inhu¬ 
manity  of  His  critics,  the  underlying  note  is  heard 
that  humanity  ought  not  to  be  held  in  bonds  of 
sickness  and  infirmity.  Disease  and  suffering  and 
untimely  death  are  not  part  of  the  natural,  i.e.  the 
right  and  Divine,  order  of  things.  And  all  the 
power  of  right  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  labour 
to  set  man  free  and  to  enable  him  to  stand  erect  in 
body,  mind,  and  soul  before  God  and  his  fellows. 

4.  A  clear  feature  in  our  Lord’s  healings  was  His 
sense  of  the  need  of  dealing  with  the  sin  ivhich  often 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  sickness  and  infirmity.  Jesus 
very  carefully  guards  against  the  unwarranted 
assumption  made  by  the  friends  of  Job,  and  by 
the  disciples  (Jn  92),  that  sin  was  the  secret  cause 
of  all  suffering  and  pain.  Other  and  Diviner 
reasons  might  account  for  much  of  the  depriva¬ 
tion  and  trouble  of  man  (Jn  93).  But  in  two  cases 
(Mk  25-10,  Jn  514)  He  not  obscurely  marks  the  sin 
as  the  deepest  cause  of  the  weakness  (see  artt. 
Paralysis  and  Impotence).  Sin  is  the  violation 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  body,  mind,  soul,  as 
well  as  disobedience  to  the  Holy  Will  of  God.  It 


depresses  the  springs  of  personal  vitality,  and  there¬ 
fore  continually  makes  for  sickness  and  feebleness 
of  body. 

5.  Faith  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  be 
healed.  Faith  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
mental  assent  and  from  credulity,  which  vainly 
arrogate  to  themselves  that  august  word.  Faith, 
as  Jesus  conceived  it,  was  the  noblest  activity  of 
man’s  being,  the  triumphant  assertion  of  the 
essential  and  Divine  part  of  his  nature  against 
all  that  dwarfs,  disfigures,  and  oppresses  it,  and 
this  faith  our  Lord  most  keenly  desired  to  see. 
The  absence  of  it,  even  the  fear  of  its  absence, 
chilled  and  dismayed  His  spirit  ( Jn  448,  Mk  922-  23 
RV).  He  marks  faith  as  the  truly  favourable 
condition  for  His  healing  power  to  be  efficacious 
(Mt  929,  Mk  1052,  Lk  1719  1842,  Jn  56).  Apparent 
exceptions  to  this  connexion  between  healing  and 
faith  may  be  traced  in  Mt  91'8  129"13,  Lk  1311'17  14*'s 
2260,B1,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  details  are  not 
reported,  the  fact  of  the  healing  being  in  these 
instances  less  prominent  than  other  features  of  the 
narrative,  such  as  the  controversy  of  Jesus  with 
the  cold  critics  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  Saviour  in  His  beneficent 
action  with  respect  to  Malchus.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  demoniacs  as  such  were  incapacitated 
from  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus.  But  while 
this  is  in  part  true,  it  is  significant  that  our  Lord 
does  in  these  instances  seek  to  gain  access  to  the 
true  personality  and  to  set  it  free  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  all  alien  powers  (see  Lunatic). 

6.  Jesus  laboured  to  produce  this  faith. — Not 
only  does  He  ask  for  it  as  a  condition  of  healing, 
but  He  spends  Himself  in  the  effort  to  evoke  it. 
His  careful  treatment  of  the  blind  man  (Mk  822'26), 
the  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  731'37),  the  blind  and  im¬ 
potent  (Jn  91'7  and  56)  is  best  understood  as  the 
effort  of  our  Lord  to  produce  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  receiving  His  healing  virtue.  In  each  case 
the  means  used,  as  well  as  the  words  spoken,  are 
adapted  to  the  particular  case.  We  have  not  one 
set  of  means  used  indiscriminately.  The  ears  and 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf-mute  are  touched,  the  blind 
man  in  one  case  is  led  out  of  the  town,  saliva  is 
applied  to  his  eyes,  and  the  touch  of  the  Lord’s 
hand ;  in  the  other  the  eyes  are  anointed  and  the 
patient  is  sent  to  a  distant  pool  in  the  exercise  of 
faith.  The  labour  is  to  set  free  the  patient  from 
all  unnatural  conditions  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
from  hopelessness,  which  is  the  most  unnatural  of 
all  to  men  to  whom  God  is  so  near. 

This  effort  in  Jesus  produced  weariness.  It 
involved  a  deep  expenditure  of  nervous,  physical, 
and  spiritual  energy,  and  often  in  the  Gospels  we 
read  of  the  spent,  tired  worker  seeking  refresh¬ 
ment  in  rest  and  in  solitude,  and  most  of  all  in 
fellowship  with  God.  ‘  He  went  out  into  the 
mountain  to  pray’  (Mt  1423,  Mk  646,  Lk  612). 

7.  Several  of  our  Lord’s  cures  were  wrought 
while  He  was  at  a  distance  from  the  patient :  the 
Syro-Phcenician’s  daughter  (Mt  1521'28,  Mk  724"30), 
the  nobleman’s  son  (Jn  446"53),  and  the  centurion’s 
servant  (Mt  8M3,  Lk  71"10).  Difficulty  is  felt  by 
many  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of  a  unique 
persona* it y  which  they  acknowledge  in  Jesus 
could  not  be  active  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Abbott 
discusses  the  third  instance  (Kernel  and  Husk, 
Letter  18),  and,  excluding  any  ‘bond  fide  miracle,’ 
he  inclines  to  regard  the  story  as  due  to  an  exag¬ 
geration  or  to  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  friend’s  intercession  with  Jesus,  ‘with  a  senti¬ 
mental  reserve  in  favour  of  brain-wave  sympathy.’ 
Since  the  time  Dr.  Abbott  wrote,  telepathy  has 
become  a  recognized  fact  in  psychical  research, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  deny  its  possible  action  in 
these  cases.  But  the  explanation  given  of  all  His 
works  by  our  Lord  goes  beneath  all  such  conjee- 
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tures  and  hypotheses.  He  ascribed  His  healing  to 
the  Divine  power  with  which  He  was  able  to  bring 
inen  into  living  communication.  That  Divine  all- 
pervading  Life  which  informed  His  humanity  was 
not  at  a  distance  from  any  human  life.  Space  and 
Time  are  to  the  Infinite  Power  non-existent,  and 
only  our  bondage  to  the  limited  human  ideas  can 
present  any  difficulty. 

8.  In  the  three  above  cases  and  in  the  case  of  the 
demoniac  boy  (Mt  1714"21,  Mk  914'29,  Lk  937'43)  our 
Lord  significantly  seeks  the  co-operation  of  parent 
and  friend  in  the  work  of  healing  ;  and  the  fact  is 
most  significant  of  the  closeness  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  most  of  all  of  that  most  vital  and 
mysterious  sympathy  lying  in  the  life-bond  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  child,  and  the  intimate  depend¬ 
ence  of  these  ties  upon  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  Almighty.  These  deep-lying  sympathies  that 
bind  parents  to  their  own  offspring  are  essentially 
allied  to  the  Divine  power.  They  ‘  consist  ’  by  its 
indwelling,  and  Jesus  desires  this  power  to  be 
informed  by  a  living  faith,  and  so  be  at  once  at 
its  highest  point  of  energy  and  also  in  living  union 
with  God. 

9.  In  some  of  the  cures  effected  by  Jesus  a 
process  is  observable  in  the  recovery.  The  noble¬ 
man’s  son  was  first  set  free  from  the  fever,  and 
from  that  decisive  time  began  ‘  to  amend.’  The 
crisis  was  safely  passed,  and  the  rest  was  left  to 
nature’s  gentle  action.  The  Syro-Phcenician’s 
daughter  was  delivered  from  her  besetment  and 
left  ‘thrown  upon  the  bed,’  physically  prostrate, 
and  requiring  rest  and  care.  The  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  ordered  rest  and  food,  and  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  was  only  by  degrees  restored  to 
perfect  sight.  These  indications,  casually  given, 
and  probably  not  understood  by  the  narrators, 
lead  us  to  think  that  a  similar  process  would  be 
manifest  in  the  other  cures  were  they  fully  and 
adequately  reported,  and  it  is  always  a  salutary 
reminder  that  our  Gospels  are  only  most  frag¬ 
mentary.  It  was  a  principle  of  Jesus  not  to  do 
anything  by  extraordinary  which  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  ordinary  means. 

10.  The  healing  power  of  Jesus  went  out  freely 
among  the  suffering  multitude  (Mt  81(i- 17  14s4-36 

1530.  31,  Mk  ! 32-34  653-K  Lk  440.  41  011).  The  con. 

tagious  influence  of  a  multitude,  in  producing  an 
atmosphere  in  which  remarkable  psychical  pheno¬ 
mena  are  manifest  and  the  result  is  seen  in  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  sick,  is  not  uncommonly  recognized 
in  modern  times.  In  this  way  are  explained  the 
miracles  of  which  some  genuine  cases  undoubtedly 
happened  around  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the  healings 
that  are  associated  with  Lourdes,  and  many  of  the 
similar  results  that  we  may  believe  were  gathered 
round  famous  saints  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
St.  Theresa.  A  contagion  of  expectation  is  initi¬ 
ated  and  spreads  rapidly  through  a  whole  country¬ 
side,  and  this  condition  of  expectation  and  hope  is 
one  which  the  most  prosaic  science  recognizes  as 
favourable  to  the  production  of  real  cures,  especi 
ally  of  ailments  a  large  element  of  which  is  nervous. 
We  have  seen  that  the  working  of  Jesus  did  not 
disdain  to  utilize  these  and  all  other  forces  in 
human  nature  which  make  for  healing ;  and  by 
reason  of  His  unique  and  perfect  alliance  with  the 
Divine  Source  of  all  life  and  health,  He  was  able 
to  bring  instantaneous  and  permanent  relief  and 
restoration  to  whole  companies  of  sufferers. 

11.  Our  Lord’s  method  has  considerable  affinity 
with  modern  medical  science.  The  power  of  the 
mind  over  bodily  ailments,  in  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  health,  is  being  increasingly  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Dr.  Schofield  says  truly  that  most 
remedies,  if  not  all,  are  partly  psychical  in  their 
operation.  Not  only  such  prescriptions  as  change 
of  occupation,  environment,  and  climate,  physical 
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and  mental  shocks  and  emotional  incentives,  eth¬ 
ical  and  religious  influences,  travel,  study,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  social  influences,  but  also  drugs,  changes 
of  diet,  baths  and  waters,  minor  operations,  depend 
much  for  their  efficacy  on  their  psychical  action  ; 
while  the  personality  of  the  doctor — in  some  cases 
the  unintelligibility  of  his  prescription  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  fee — are  valuable  therapeutic 
agents.  In  this  way  full  recognition  is  given  to 
the  influence  of  any  power  which  can  set  free  the 
mind  from  its  hopeless  condition,  its  lethargy  and 
depression,  as  a  most  potent  force  in  the  work  of 
healing.  Schmiedel  (art.  ‘Gospels’  in  Encyc. 
Bibl.)  says  of  our  Lord’s  miracles:  ‘It  is  only 
permissible  to  regard  as  historical  that  class  of 
healings  which  present-day  physicians  are  able  to 
effect  by  psychical  methods.’  But  he  overlooks 
the  influence  of  mental  action  in  the  cure  of  all 
kinds  of  disease,  and  not  only  of  mental  diseases  to 
which  the  above  observations  point. 

Psychical  methods,  intelligently  and  of  set  pur¬ 
pose  applied  to  the  cure  of  bodily  ailments,  are  as 
yet  in  their  preliminary  stages.  On  the  same  line, 
if  on  no  other,  much  greater  possibilities  remain 
for  human  knowledge  and  power  to  achieve.  No 
limit  can  be  laid  down  beyond  which  the  occult 
forces  of  human  life  may  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  healing  not  of  nervous  diseases  only,  but 
of  purely  physical.  Dr.  Osgood  Mason  gives  abun¬ 
dant  evidence,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  practice, 
of  the  influence  of  suggestion,  with  or  without 
hypnosis,  in  the  healing  of  many  physical  ailments. 
And  the  Christian  faith,  based  upon  the  sugges¬ 
tions  found  in  the  Gospels  as  they  describe,  without 
at  all  understanding  them,  our  Lord’s  methods,  is 
that  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  commanding  action  upon 
the  human  mind  and  spirit,  and  by  the  Divine 
power  dwelling  in  Himself,  was  able  to  control 
physical  and  physiological  processes  in  the  human 
body  so  as  to  produce  curative  effects  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character. 

Literature. — For  ancient  Jewish  cures,  see  art.  ‘Medicine* 
(by  Macalister)  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Wunderbar,  Biblisch-Tal- 
mudische  Medicin ,  1850-60 ;  art.  ‘  Krankheiten  und  Heilkunde 
der  Israeliten’  in  Herzog’s  PRE3.  For  detailed  accounts  of 
individual  cures  wrought  by  Jesus,  see  the  Lives  of  Christ  and 
Comm,  on  Gospels,  e.<j.  Gould  on  ‘Mark,’  Plummer  on  ‘Luke’ 
in  Intemat.  Crit.  Commentary ;  Trench,  Miracles ;  Laidlaw 
Miracles  of  our  Lord  ;  Belcher,  Miracles.  For  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  suggestion  respecting  psycho-therapeutics,  consult 
artt.  by  Dr.  Tuke  on  ‘  Influence  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body  ’  in 
Diet,  of  Psychol.  Medicine ;  Dr.  Lloyd  Tucker  on  ‘  Psycho¬ 
therapeutics,’  ib.  ;  Dr.  Osgood  Mason  on  ‘  Hypnotism’ and  Sug¬ 
gestion,’  ib.  1901 ;  and  recent  popular  medical  works  by  Dr.  A. 
T.  Schofield  on  The  Force  of  Mindy  and  Unconscious  Thera - 
peutics  (Churchill,  London).  X.  H.  WRIGHT. 

CURSE.— Two  widely  different  words  ai'e  in  AV 
translated  ‘curse.’  It  will  be  sufficient  to  trace 
their  meaning,  so  far  as  the  ideas  represented  by 
them  are  found  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  enn,  avadega,  ‘an  accursed  (AV)  or  devoted 
(RV)  tiling.’  (a)  In  its  higher  application  this  word 
signifies  a  thing  devoted — wholly  or  in  part,  per¬ 
manently  or  temporarily,  voluntarily  or  by  Divine 
decree — to  a  use  (or  an  abstinence)  exclusively 
sacred.  This  is  not  a  curse  at  all  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to 
the  nature  of  a  vow.  With  this  extension  of  mean¬ 
ing  we  may  see  a  genuine  instance  in  the  special 
consecration  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  lls  7:u),  and  a 
corrupt  instance  in  the  system  of  Corban  (Mk  7U"'). 
(b)  In  its  darker  application  it  denotes  an  extreme 
and  punitive  ban  of  extermination.  This  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  OT,  but  in  the  Gospels  no 
clear  case  is  found,  unless,  indeed,  under  this  head 
we  include  all  the  death-penalties  of  the  Jewish 
law  (Jn  [?]  8s),  especially  the  punishment  attempted 
(Jn  859  1031fr-)  and  finally  inflicted  upon  Christ  Him¬ 
self  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (Mk  14li3(-,  Jn  197  . 
It  is  well  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  this  kind 
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of  anathema,  the  strong  expression  used  by  Christ 
in  addressing  the  Canaanitish  woman,  as  one  de¬ 
scended  from  a  ‘devoted’  race  (Mt  15-6).  It  may 
be  added  that  profanity,  in  the  special  form  of 
self-cursing,  seems  to  have  adopted  language  de¬ 
rived  from  this  ban  ;  see  Mt  2674,  Mk  1471  (/ccmt- 
eepari'feiv  and  dva6epari^eiv).  Ro  9s  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself  as  a  verbal  illustration  ;  in  other  respects 
it  is  a  complete  contrast.*  (c)  The  ban  of  ex¬ 
termination  gave  place,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  remedial  discipline  of  excommunication ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  temporary  ‘cutting  off  from  the 
congregation’ ;  referred  to,  as  a  Jewish  institution, 
in  Jn  9'-2  1242  162,  and,  as  a  Christian  (apparently), 
in  Mt  1817.  (See  also  Westcott  on  1  Jn  516). 

2.  n^jj,  Karapa,  ‘curse.’  —  (a)  This  is  the  word 
regularly  used  to  denote  a  curse  in  the  general 
sense,  as  the  natural  antithesis  of  a  blessing ;  it  is 
not  charged  (as  ‘anathema’  essentially  is)  with 
sacred  associations ;  its  quality,  which  is  capable 
of  all  degrees,  from  Divine  to  devilish,  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  context.  ( b )  The  disappearance  of 
cursing  in  the  NT  marks  very  forcibly  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  spirit  of  the  New  dispensation 
and  that  of  the  Old ;  for  in  the  OT  its  presence  is 
at  times  painfully  prominent.  See  Lk  954f-,  where 
even  the  unauthorized  additions  of  some  MSS  are 
undoubtedly  a  true  comment.  Such  instances  as 
are  found  or  are  alleged  in  the  Epistles  are  judicial 
in  tone,  not  irresponsible  and  malevolent.  The 
exceptional  case  which  occurs  of  a  curse  uttered 
by  Christ  (upon  the  fig-tree  [see  art.],  Mt  21iuff-,  Mk 
liisff.)  js  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  given  to 
impress  His  warning  of  impending  judgments  (Mt 
2141-43  2337f-  2421ff-  32ff-  etc.).  It  is  a  reminder  that 
we  may  not  so  exaggerate  the  goodness  of  God  as 
to  leave  no  place  for  His  severity.  Christ  applies 
the  words  ‘ye  cursed’  to  those  who  shall  be  on  His 
left  hand  at  the  Last  Day  (Mt  2541).  (c)  Christ 

became  ‘a  curse’  (Gal  313,  see  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.). 
It  belongs  to  the  Epistles  to  unfold  the  bearing  of 
this  truth  ;  but  the  fact  is  implied  in  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Jews,  after  the  Crucifixion,  to  avert 
its  consequences  (Jn  1931,  cf.  Dt  2122f- ).  In  the 
Roman  view  the  shame  of  crucifixion,  in  the  Jewish 
view  its  accursed  nature,  formed  the  special  sting 
of  such  a  death.  Hence  in  the  matter  of  salva¬ 
tion,  which  ‘is  from  the  Jews’  (Jn  422),  the  curse 
must  necessarily  be  involved  in  the  Death’s  redemp¬ 
tive  efficacy.  F.  S.  Ranken. 

CUSHION.  — In  NT  only  in  Mk  438  RV  [AY 
‘pillow’]  for  Trpoai<e<t>d\aiov,  a  cushion  for  the  head, 
but  also  for  sitting  or  reclining  upon  (see  references 
in  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.).  By  TTponKecpaXaca  LXX 
renders  ninij?  of  Ezk  1318  where  the  Arabic  equi¬ 
valent  is  mekhadddt.  Mekhaddeh  (sing.)  is  just 
the  word  used  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  fishermen  for 
the  cushion  they  place  in  the  hinder  part  of  their 
fishing-boats  for  the  comfort  of  the  passenger 
to-dav.  These  boats  are  probably  similar  to  those 
used  by  our  Lord  and  His  friends,  and  on  just  such 
a  cushion  the  present  writer  has  often  rested  in 
crossing  the  same  waters. 

The  cushions  universally  used  to  support  the 
head  or  the  arm  in  reclining  on  the  diwdn  are 

*  In  Mt  154 1]  Mk  710  RV  rightly  substitutes  ‘he  that  speaketh 
evil  of  ’  for  AV  ‘  he  that  curseth  ’ :  the  Greek  is  o  x»xo Xoyut, 
quoted  from  Ex  2117. 


in  size  about  24"  x  15"  x  5".  They  are  usually  made 
of  straw — less  frequently  of  cotton  or  hair — sewn 
into  strong  canvas,  and  covered  with  coloured 
print  or  silk.  The  larger  cushions  for  the  seat  of 
the  diwdn ,  and  employed  in  the  boats,  are  of  the 
same  material.  See  Pillow.  W.  Ewing. 

CUSTOM. — See  Tribute. 

CYRENE  (K vprjvrj)  was  a  Greek  settlement  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  district  now  called 
Benghazi  or  Barca,  which  forms  the  E.  part  of 
the  modern  province  of  Tripoli.  It  was  founded 
B.C.  632.  It  was  the  chief  member  of  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  five  neighbouring  cities ;  hence  the 
district  was  called  either  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica. 
Under  the  first  Ptolemy  it  became  a  dependency 
of  Egypt ;  was  left  to  Rome  by  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  Apion,  B.C.  96;  was  soon  after  formed 
into  a  province,  and  later,  perhaps  not  till  27, 
united  with  Crete,  with  which  under  the  Empire 
it  formed  a  senatorial  province,  under  an  ex- 
proetor  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  It  was  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  for  its  commerce,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 
It  produced  many  distinguished  men,  such  as  the 
philosophers  Aristippus  and  Carneades,  the  poet 
Callimachus,  and  the  Christian  orator  and  bishop 
Synesius. 

Jews  were  very  numerous  and  influential  there. 
The  first  Ptolemy,  ‘  wishing  to  secure  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cyrene  and  the  other  cities  of  Libya  for 
himself,  sent  a  party  of  Jews  to  inhabit  them’ 
(Josephus,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4).  Cyrenian  Jews  are 
mentioned  in  1  Mac  1523,  2  Mac  223  (Jason  of 
Cyrene).  According  to  Strabo  (ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
vii.  2),  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  were  divided 
into  four  classes — citizens,  husbandmen  ( i.e .  native 
Libyans),  sojourners  (pItolkoi),  and  Jews.  The 
Jews  enjoyed  equality  of  civil  rights  (Ant.  XVI. 
vi.  1,  5).  An  inscription  at  Berenice,  one  of  the 
cities  of  Cyrenaica,  of  prob.  B.C.  13,  shows  that 
the  Jews  there  formed  a  civic  community  (iroXL 
revpa)  of  their  own,  under  nine  rulers  (CIG  iff. 
5361).  The  Cyrenian  Jews  were  very  turbulent; 
Lucullus  had  to  suppress  a  disturbance  raised  by 
them  (Strabo,  l.c.) ;  there  was  a  rising  there  at 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war,  A.D.  70  (Jos.  BJ  VII. 
xi.  ;  Vita,  76) ;  and  a  terrible  internecine  war 
between  them  and  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
under  Trajan  (Dio  Cass,  lxviii.  32 ;  Euseb.  HE 
iv.  2). 

Simon  of  Cyrene  (the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus  [wh.  see]),  who  was  impressed  to  bear 
our  Lord’s  cross  (Mt  2732,  Mk  1521,  Lk  2326),  was 
doubtless  one  of  these  Jewish  settlers.  Other  NT 
references  to  Cyrenian  Jews  are  :  Ac  210  (at  Pente¬ 
cost),  69  (members  of  special  synagogue  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  opposing  Stephen),  1 120  (preaching  at  Antioch 
to  Greeks  [or  Hellenists]),  131  (Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
probably  one  of  these  preachers,  a  prophet  or 
teacher  at  Antioch). 

Literature. — Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  iii.  p.  130  ff.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography ;  Schurer,  HJP  i.  ii.  283, 
II.  ii.  230  f.,  245  f. ;  Marquardt,  Rbmische  Staatsverwaltung 
(1881),  i.  458 ff.  ;  art.  ‘Diaspora’  (by  Schurer)  in  Hastings’  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  p.  96».  HAROLD  SMITH. 

CYREN1US. — See  Quirinius. 
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DAILY  BREAD.— See  Lord’s  Prayer. 

DALMANUTHA.— Mk  810  only.  The  textual  and 
geographical  problems  involved  in  this  name  have 
not  found  as  yet  a  satisfactory  explanation.  After 
the  feeding  of  the  4000,  Jesus  embarked  with  His 
disciples,  and  came,  according  to  Mt  1538,  els  ra  opia 
MirySaXd,  (TR)  or  MayaSd,!/  (all  critical  editions)  ; 
according  to  Mk  810  els  ra  p.epp  AaXpavovda. 

In  Mt.  the  variations  are  few  and  unimportant,  except  the 
difference  between  Magdala  and  Magadan.  For  optx  we  find 
occasionally  opia.,  'opr  (with  following  xy-ayh aXx),  opr,.  Cod.  D 
places  rtj;  before  the  proper  name.  Mxyx is  the  reading  of 
NBD  (B3  -£*)>  Mxyshxv  of  Nc ;  the  Old  Latin  has  Magadan, 
Mageda,  -am,  Magidam ;  Vulg.  Magedan  ;  syr  sin  pjs,cur  pita, 
pal  pita,  P«sh  nta  ( Magdu ;  so  also  the  Arabic  Tatian).  Most 
uncials  and  cursives  M xylxXx  ;  CM  33.  102,  etc.,  MxySxAxv. 

In  Mk.  ri  plpr  is  replaced  by  ri  opix  in  D2. 

»  »  .»  «/”>  ..  N- 

„  ,,  ,,  to  o pos  „  28,  syrsln;  but  in  the 

latter  the  addition  of  a  dot  makes  the  plural ;  syrcur  is  missing  ; 
B  has  the  spelling  AocX/xocvovvOu,  474  A k/xclvouOoc,  184 ey  A oc\- 
fjcowovQot, ;  Vulg.  Dalmanutha  (with  unimportant  variations); 
arm.  Dalmanunca.  But  this  is  now  replaced  by  : 

M iXtyoLba.  (not  Ma.hs'ya.dct  as  read  by  Stephanus)  in  D*. 

M otyoudct  (not  M ccyu.'hcc  as  printed  by  Tischendorf)  in  D1. 

M oLyihu.  in  28,  81. 

Moty^ooAot  in  1.  13.  61.  69,  etc. 

Syrsil1  Vita,  syrpa'  ^ita,  Got.  Magdalan,  Old  Lat.  Mageda,  -an, 
-am,  Magidan.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that  in  Mk.  all  read¬ 
ings  differing  from  pipr  AxXpxoovDx  are  due  to  assimilation  to 
Mt. ,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Tatian.  The  confusion  of  opix 
and  opr)  ( opot )  must  be  very  early,  and  has  its  parallels  in  many 
passages  of  the  OT,  from  Jos  ll16  1511  to  Ezk  ll10,  Mai  13.  On 
its  occurrence  in  syr 3111  see  especially  Chase,  The  Syro-Latin 
Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  97,  esp.  n.  2,  where  he  justly  remarks  : 
‘  This  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  raises  two  questions  :  (a)  Was 
there  an  early  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ?  ...  (b)  What  is 
the  relation  of  Sin.  to  Tatian?’  On  the  Cod.  28  which  supports 
the  reading  of  syrsin,  see  WH  ii.  242  (‘which  has  many  relics  of 
a  very  ancient  text  ’). 

That  Magadan,  not  Magdala,  is  the  true  reading  in  Mt.  is 
probable  (independently  of  the  witness  of  MSS)  on  internal 
grounds  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  name  like  Magdala, 
which  was  well  known  through  Mary  Magdalene,  should  have 
become  Magadan.  The  introduction  of  both  forms  into  MSS 
of  Mk.  points  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  stages  in  the 
revision  of  our  MSS.  Both  the  readings,  Magadan  and 
Magdala,  may,  however,  go  back  to  the  same  Heb.  ?14D,  as  is 
shown  by  Jos  1537,  where  B  has  TAxyxhx  Vro  for  M xyl'xX  rd5 
of  A.  Even  for  Dalmanutha  such  an  explanation  has  been 
attempted  by  Dalman  (Gramm,  p.  133 ;  change  of  y  into  »,  and 
transposition  of  syllables  AxXpcxoouSa  from  MucySaAo<J)<i  =  ni7lJD. 
But  in  the  2nd  ed.  p.  168  he  has  left  out  this  note  and  all 
references  to  this  word). 

That  ra  opia.  in  Mt.  and  ra  p tprj  in  Mk.  are  almost 
identical  expressions,  is  shown  by  Mt  1521  els  ra 
fiepr]  SiSibros  Kal  Ttipou  compared  with  Mk  724  els  ra 
opia  (TR  pedSpi a)  Tijpou  (sal  ZiStDros),  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  OT  4  of  the  11  Heb.  equivalents  for 
opiov  (i’,  Sid,  n«2,  YP)  reappear  among  the  22  Heb. 
equivalents  of  ptpos.  The  next  supposition  is 
therefore  that  Magadan  (or  Magdala)  in  Mt.  = 
Dalmanutha  in  Mark.  But  how  is  this  possible  ? 

Many  explanations  have  been  started.  The  one 
proposed  by  Dalman  may  be  dismissed  at  once, 
as  it  is  given  up  by  himself ;  cf.  also  Wellhausen’s 
remarks  on  it  (Ev.  Marci).  Lightfoot  and  Ewald 
derived  Dalmanutha  from  poSx  by  the  supposition 
of  an  Aramaic  or  Galilean  pronunciation.  Keim 
(Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  238)  explained  it 
similarly  as  ‘  Shady  Place.’  Schwarz  ( Das  heilige 
Land,  p.  189)  derived  it  from  the  cave  Teliman 
(  kd'So),  which  cave,  however,  according  to  Neu- 
bauer,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herod’s 
Ca*sarea.  J.  W.  Donaldson  (Jashar :  fragmenta 
archetypa  carminum  Hebraicorum,  editio  secunda, 
1840,  p.  16)  suggested  :  ‘  Aa\-  istud  residuum  esse 
veri  nominis  MaySaXd  scil.  Sn-Siid,  pavovdi.  autem  re- 


prsesentare  pluralem  vocis  rqa  pars,  portio,  quam  in 
Graeco  ptp-g  conversam  habemus.’  A  similar  idea 
was  struck  out  independently  by  R.  Harris  ( Codex 
Bezce,  p.  188)  and  the  present  writer  (Philologica 
Sacra,  p.  17  ;  ExpT  ix.  45),  that  Dalmanutha  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  els  ra 
pipy,  which  by  some  form  of  dittography  took  the 
place  of  the  proper  name.  Against  Harris  see 
Chase,  Bezan  Text  of  Acts,  p.  145,  n.  2  ;  and  against 
the  whole  suggestion,  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  66  f.  Dalman  doubts  whether  .imp  in  Aramaic 
meant  anything  else  but  ‘portion.’  But  in  the 
Syriac  Bible  at  least  it  is  frequently  used  for  the 
allotted  portions  of  land  (Jos  14“  151,  Is  576). 
N.  Herz  saw  in  the  word  an  Aramaized  form  of  the 
Greek  \ipyv  ‘  harbour  ’  (ExpT  viii.  563,  ix.  95,  426). 
Others,  finally,  give  no  explanation,  and  consider 
Magadan  ana  Dalmanutha  as  the  names  of  two 
dilferent  places  near  each  other,  neither  being  very 
well  known.  But  this  leads  to  the  topographical 
problem. 

Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon  has  but  one  para¬ 
graph  on  a  name  beginning  with  M  immediately 
after  names  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Mephaath, 
Maon,  Molchom,  4821, 23  491).  It  runs  (in  Kloster- 
rnann’s  edition,  p.  134  [  =  Lagarde,  OS  p.  282]) : 

Mccyihoot  (Mt  1539).  g/V  'op tot  M«ye5«v  o  Xpurro;  tre^yj/XYitrify 

o  iilocrdocto;.  xoti  6  M otpx-o?  %g  rij?  ^lotyghkv  ptwipcoviOu,  xa,i  itrn 
vuv  v)  M acyihocvv]  trgpt  t>jv  Vepoctrotv. 

In  Jerome’s  translation : 

1  Magedan,  ad  cuius  fines  Matthaeus  evangelista  scribit  domi- 
num  pervenisse,  sed  et  Marcus  eiusdem  nominis  recordatur, 
nunc  autem  regio  dicitur  Magedena  circa  Gerasam.’ 

The  unique  MS,  in  which  the  work  of  Eusebius 
is  preserved,  writes  Ma7atda»'  (as  D*)  and  Ma yaiSavg. 
Eusebius  may  have  been  reminded  of  the  name 
by  the  occurrence  of  MaySoiXiy  beside  Mipipis  in  Jer 
51  (44)1,  which  he  quotes  a  few  lines  before  (ed. 
Klost.  p.  134,  1.  15).  At  all  events  it  follows  from 
the  entry,  that  Eusebius  did  not  find  Dalmanutha 
in  his  text  of  Mark,  and  that  he  sought  the  place 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  Gerasa  seems  too  far  from 
the  Lake,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had 
some  sort  of  enclave  on  its  shores. 

A  strange  identification  is  that  with  the  *  Phiala  ’ 
Lake  mentioned  by  Jos.  BJ  III.  x.  7  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  See  the  Maps  published  by 
Rohricht,  i.  (ZDPV  xiv.  1891): 

‘  Hunc  fontem  Josephus  appelat  Phialam,  Marcus  Dal- 
manicha,  Mattheus  Magedan,  Saraceni  Modin.  Hinc  est  verus 
ortus  Jordan;  unde  pale®  hie  miss®  recipiuntur  in  Dan  sub- 
■  terraneo  meatu  duct®.’ 

Furrer  (ZDPV  ii.  59)  identified  Dalmanutha  with 
Khan  Minyeh,  which  name  he  connected  with 
mensa  (the  table  where  Jesus  sat  with  the  Twelve, 
first  mentioned  in  the  Commemoratorium,  A.  D.  808), 
and  this  with  (Dal)manatha ;  but  see  against  this 
Gildemeister  (ib.  iv.  197  ff. ).  Thomson  (LB  393) 
suggests  a  ruined  site  up  the  Yarmuk  half  a  mile 
from  the  Jordan  called  Dalhamia  or  Dalmamia 
(Robinson,  BBP  iii.  264,  ‘Delhemiyeh’);  Tristram, 
a  site  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Migdel ;  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  a  site  not  far  from  the  same.  The  aged 
Prof.  Sepp  in  a  recent  paper,  ‘Die  endlich  entdeckte 
Heimat  der  Magdalena’  (Volkerschau,  iii.  3,  pp. 
199-202,  1904),  argued  for  Migdal  Gcdor  or  Mag¬ 
dala  Gadara ,  a  Jewish  suburb  of  Gadara  (Jerus. 
Erubin  v.  7).  Wellhausen  has  no  doubt  that  it 
must  be  sought  on  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bethsaida  (Mk  S22),  if  this  town  itself 
did  not  belong  to  it.  For  he  holds  89b- 10  to  be 
identical  with  813,  the  object  avrovs  of  dipels  in  813 
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being  the  dyAoi,  not  the  Pharisees,  and  ira\u>  he 
regards  as  a  harmonistic  insertion.  He  believes 
that  813  originally  followed  immediately  upon  822 
Kai  ZpxovTcu  eis  BgdcraiSdv. 

Thus  not  even  the  geographical  problem  is  solved. 
If  the  suggestion  on  the  origin  of  Dalmanutha,  as 
put  forward  by  Donaldson,  Harris,  and  the  present 
writer,  were  to  turn  out  correct,  it  would  have  im¬ 
portant  consequences  for  the  Synoptic  Problem.  For 
then  this  reading  cannot  well  have  had  its  origin  in 
oral  tradition,  but  presupposes  a  written  (Aramaic) 
document  as  the  basis  of  our  Second  Gospel. 

Literature. — A  collection  of  Notes  on  *  Dalmanutha  *  left  by 
Gildemelster  ( ZDPV  xiv.  82);  the  monograph  of  Martin 
Schultze,  Dalmanutha :  Geographisch-linguistische  Untersuch- 
ungenzu  Mk  810,  Oldesloe,  1.884  ;  A.  Wright,  NT  Problems,  p. 
71  ;  Henderson  in  Hastings’  DB ;  G.  A.  Smith  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ; 
Sanday,  Sacred' Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  22 f.  ;  Merx,  Die  vier 
kanonischen  Evangelien ,  ii.  2  (1905),  p.  79  [warns  against 
identification  with  Eddelhemiye ,  gives  as  reading  of  the  Arm. 
Dalmanoun,  and  claims  for  the  reading  Dalmanutha,  which  is 
not  recognized  by  the  old  texts  (syrsin  D,  Old  Lat.  Ulf.),  an 
Egyptian  origin],  Eb.  NESTLE. 

DANCING. — 1.  Manner. — The  Oriental  dance  was 
performed  either  by  an  individual  man  or  woman, 
or  by  crescent  lines  of  men  dancing  together  and 
holding  each  other’s  hands,  or  of  women  by  them¬ 
selves  performing  similar  movements.  The  one  at 
the  end  of  the  line  waved  a  scarf  and  acted  as 
choregos,  or  dance-leader.  At  times  also  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  with  hands  joined,  confronted 
another  similar  line,  and  the  dance  consisted  in 
their  alternate  advance  and  retreat,  accompanied 
by  the  hand-clapping  of  the  onlookers  heating  time 
to  the  music,  by  the  scarf-waving  and  occasional 
shout,  and,  at  regulated  intervals,  the  resounding 
tread  of  the  dancers.  In  the  case  of  the  individual, 
the  abrupt  muscular  actions  were  artistically  re¬ 
lieved,  as  in  the  contrasting  lines  of  male  and 
female  attire  in  the  Western  dance,  by  the  soft 
and  swaying  undulations  of  the  dancer’s  figure. 
The  accompaniment  of  song,  hand-clapping,  and 
musical  instruments  served  to  control  the  energy 
and  secure  unity  of  movement. 

2.  Place. — On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  in  a 
peasant’s  house,  a  space  was  kept  clear  near  the 
door,  and  into  it  one  after  another  stepped  forward 
and  danced,  and  retired  among  the  shadows  ;  the 
dancing  of  the  bride  receiving  especial  attention 
and  applause.  For  dancing  in  companies,  the  flat 
roof,  or  any  level  space  beside  the  house,  was 
resorted  to.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  the  large  reception  room,  or  the  open  paved 
court,  into  which  all  the  apartments  opened,  was 
available  for  the  purpose.  In  festive  processions 
the  male  or  female  performers,  singly  or  in  couples, 
stepped  to  the  front  and  danced  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  then  gave  place  to  others. 

3.  Occasions. — In  the  East,  dancing  has  never 
been  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  and  promoted  as 
an  entertainment  chiefly  for  those  actively  taking 
part  in  it,  but  rather  as  a  demonstration  of  feeling 
due  to  some  special  incident  or  situation.  In 
family  life  this  was  principally  the  event  of  mar¬ 
riage  (Mt  ll17,  Lk  732) ;  and  a  similar  expression 
of  feeling  often  attended  the  birth  of  a  son,  re¬ 
covery  from  sickness,  return  from  a  journey,  or 
the  reception  of  a  guest  whpse  presence  called  for 
such  a  manifestation  of  grateful  rejoicing.  Birth¬ 
days  did  not  usually  receive  such  notice,  as  they 
lacked  the  element  of  relief  from  danger,  recom¬ 
pense  and  rest  after  hardship,  or  the  introduction 
of  something  new  into  the  family  conditions. 
Herod’s  birthday  feast  (when  Salome  danced  before 
the  guests,  Mt  146,  Mk  622)  was  an  imitation  of 
Gentile  customs.  More  general  occasions  were  the 
founding  of  a  building,  the  ingathering  of  harvest, 
and  the  religious  festivals  of  the  year. 

The  prevalence  of  such  a  custom,  embracing  old 


and  young,  and  including  all  classes,  indicated  a 
simple  life,  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  moment 
found  hearty  and  uncritical  expression.  The  view 
of  life  was  one  that  recognized  the  easy  and  rapid 
interchange  of  joy  and  grief  (Ps  305-  n,  La  515,  Ec 
34).  Further,  it  implied  a  very  close  connexion 
between  mental  and  physical  states.  As  there 
was  a  union  of  mirth  and  dancing,  so  there  was 
an  equally  natural  correspondence  between  sorrow 
and  sighing  (Is  3510).  Even  in  places  dedicated  to 
relaxation  and  delight,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
it  was  impossible  for  captive  exiles  to  sing  the 
songs  of  the  Lord’s  deliverance  (Ps  1371'4).  The 
elder  brother  could  take  no  part  in  mirth  and 
dancing  of  which  the  occasion  was  so  affronting 
and  offensive  to  himself  (Lk  1526‘28).  Hence  among 
a  people  marked  by  mobility  of  temperament  and 
prone  to  extremes  of  feeling,  the  children  in  the 
market-place  might  well  reproach  their  companions 
who  heard  the  wedding  music  without  rising  to  the 
dance,  and  the  wail  of  bereavement  without  being 
moved  to  pity  (Mt  ll17,  Lk  732). 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Dancing  ’ ;  Delitzsch,  Iris , 
189  ff . ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book ,  555  f . 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

DANIEL. — The  influence  of  Daniel  on  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  conceptions  of  the  Gospels  is  profound  (see 
Apocalyptic  Literature).  For  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  Dn  713  see  Son  OF  Man.  The  only  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  the  book  is  explicitly  mentioned  is 
Mt  2415,  where  the  phrase  to  (38t\vy/j.a  rrjs  ipruuuxreus 
(‘the  abomination  of  desolation’)  is  quoted.  See 
art.  Abomination  of  Desolation.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Mark 
(1314),  no  mention  is  made  of  Daniel.  In  view  of 
the  accepted  priority  of  Mark  and  his  closer  fidelity, 
and  also  of  Matthew’s  fondness  for  OT  references, 
the  absence  of  the  clause  raises  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  not  part  of  the  original  utterance,  but  a 
comment  added  by  the  latter  Evangelist.  In  that 
case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
Jesus  meant  to  use  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense  as 
it  is  used  in  Daniel.  He  may  have  only  adopted 
or  borrowed  it  as  a  current  popular  expression  to 
describe  some  minatory  event  which  He  foresaw 
portending  the  forthcoming  calamity. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

DARKNESS. — The  word  ‘dark’  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  absence  of  natural  light  in  Jn  617  201. 
The  darkness  that  lasted  foi;  the  space  of  three 
hours  at  the  crucifixion  is  referred  to  in  Mt  2745, 
Mk  I533,  Lk  2344- 48.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
views  held  as  to  the  nature  of  this  darkn.ess,  see 
Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Darkness.’  It  may  suffice  to 
remark  that,  the  Passover  falling  at  full  moon, 
there  can  be  no  question  here  of  a  solar  eclipse. 

Generally  ‘  darkness  ’  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  but  with  slightly  different  significations. 
Darkness  is  the  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and 
sin  in  which  men  are  before  the  light  of  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  comes  to  them  (Mt  416,  Lk  l79, 
Jn  812  124®- 46).  This  darkness  the  presence  of  Jesus 
dispels,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  love  the 
darkness  and  who  therefore  shrink  back  into  the 
recesses  of  gloom,  when  the  light  shines,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  Those  who  have  a  natural 
affinity  to  the  light,  when  Jesus  appears,  follow 
Him  and  walk  no  longer  in  darkness. 

But  there  is  the  deeper  darkness  that  comes 
through  incapacity  of  sight  (Mt  623,  Lk  ll35).  This 
state  results  from  long  continuance  in  evil  (Jn  319). 
It  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  impenitent 
sinner.  To  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light 
is  to  have  the  spiritual  faculty  atrophied,  and  this 
is  the  Divine  penalty  to  which  He  is  condemned. 
The  light  that  is  in  him  has  become  darkness.  The 
gospel  contemplates  for  the  human  soul  no  more 
dire  calamity. 
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And  the  final  fate  of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  to 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness  (Mt  812  2213  2530).  There 
is  a  kingdom  of  darkness  which  wars  against  the 
light,  and  which  has  power  at  times  to  prevail  (Lk 
2253).  This  is  the  darkness  of  sin,  chosen  and  loved 
as  sin,  the  instinctive  hatred,  inwrought  with 
what  is  radically  evil,  of  the  Divine  purity  and 
light.  It  is  the  negative  of  all  good — outer  dark¬ 
ness,  the  darkness  that  has  ceased  to  be  permeated 
or  permeable  by  any  ray  of  light. 

Darkness  is  twice  used  of  secrecy  or  privacy 
(Mt  1027,  Lk  123).  In  these  cases,  however,  a 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word  is  also  implied.  In 
the  former  passage  the  reference  is  to  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  perplexity  and  sorrow  ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
darkness  of  sin.  See  also  Light,  Unpardonable 
Sin. 

In  the  later  mystical  theology  there  is  a  use  of  the  term  that 
may  be  here  referred  to.  There  is  a  ‘  Divine  darkness  *  which 
is  the  consummation  of  the  experience  of  the  purified  soul — 
the  darkness  that  comes  from  excess  of  light.  The  pseudo- 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  ‘  luminous  gloom  of  the  silence  *  which 
reveals  the  inner  secrets  of  being,  and  in  which  the  soul  is  raised 
to  the  absolute  ecstasy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  soul  to  emotions 
of  either  joy  or  anguish.  From  the  outer  darkness  to  the  light 
which  is  above  light,  and  therefore  inconceivable,  the  soul  of 
man  is  capable  of  responding  to  every  shade  of  experience. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  trxoro ?,  o-xorioc ; 
Martineau,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life 6,  p.  463  ff.  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lordt  p.  74  ff. ;  Expositor ,  ii.  iii. 

[1882]  321  if.  A.  Miller. 

DATES.  —  The  chronological  sequence  of  the 
Gospels  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  student  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity, 
and  forms  an  essential  branch  of  the  study  of  the 
development  of  our  Lord’s  revelation  and  His 
Messianic  consciousness.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  forming  an  exact  time-table  of  the  dates  in 
the  Gospels  are  due  (1)  to  the  indifference  of  the 
early  Christians,  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  city, 
to  the  great  events  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
world  around  them  ;  (2)  to  their  lack  of  means  of 
ascertaining  these  events,  and  their  obliviousness  of 
the  important  hearing  they  might  have  on  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  faith  ;  (3)  to  the  fact  that,  the  early 
Christian  traditions  being  recorded  in  the  interest 
of  religion  and  not  of  history,  the  writers  confined 
their  attention  to  a  few  events,  which  were  arranged 
as  much  according  to  subject-matter  as  to  time 
sequence.  The  result  is  that  there  are  many  gaps 
which  can  be  only  approximately  filled  up  by 
strict  inference  from  casual  remarks.  The  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel  is  the  only  one  to  give  parallel 
dates  of  secular  history  in  the  manner  of  a  true 
historian,  and  to  profess  to  relate  things  ‘in  order’ 
(Kade^ijs,  Lk  l3).  There  are  many  inferences  as  to 
time  to  be  drawn  from  statements  in  Mt.,  hut  they 
are  of  an  accidental  character.  St.  John  marks 
points  of  time  of  significance  in  his  own  and  in  his 
Master’s  life,  but  his  purpose  is  to  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  drama  of  the  Master’s  passion, 
not  to  suggest  its  chronological  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  early  Fathers,  Irenreus,  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Africanus,  and  Hippolytus,  were 
the  first  to  attempt  to  arrange  the  events  of  the 
Gospel  in  chronological  sequence.  But-  these 
attempts  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  many  of  the  dates 
of  secular  history,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  were  still  further  increased 
in  their  case  by  the  different  ways  of  reckoning 
the  years  of  reigning  monarchs  and  of  calculating 
time  in  the  different  eras.  For  example,  Lk  31 
‘in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius’  may  be 
reckoned  from  Augustus’  death,  Aug.  19  A.  D.  14, 
or  from  the  time  when  Tiberius  was  associated 
with  Augustus  in  the  empire  by  special  law  ;  hut 
that  law,  again,  is  variously  dated,  being  identified 


by  some  with  the  grant  of  the  tribunicia  potestns 
for  life  in  A.D.  13,  but  assigned  by  Mommsen  (after 
Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  121)  to  A.D.  11.  So  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  A.D.  29,  28,  and  26. 
Furthermore,  the  Roman  calendar  began  on  Jan.  1, 
so  that  the  imperial  year  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
civil  year(l)  by  counting  the  fractional  year  as  a 
whole,  and  by  commencing  a  second  imperial  year 
on  the  first  New  Year’s  Day  of  each  reign, — Light- 
foot  (Ignatius,  ii.  398)  mentions  the  practice  of 
Trajan  and  his  successors  of  beginning  a  second 
year  of  tribunicia  potcstas  on  the  annual  inaugura¬ 
tion  day  of  new  tribunes  next  after  their  accession, 
— or  (2)  by  omitting  the  fractional  year  altogether, 
and  calculating  the  emperor’s  reign  from  a  fixed 
date,  like  Eusebius,  who  seems  to  commence  each 
emperor’s  reign  from  the  September  following  his 
accession  (see  art.  ‘  Chronology  ’  in  Hastings  DB 
i.  418).  The  Julian  reform  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
by  which  the  year  B.C.  46  was  made  to  contain  445 
days,  in  order  to  bring  the  civil  year  into  line  with 
the  solar  year,  adds  to  the  complications. 

Furthermore,  the  Jewish  calendar  bristles  with 
problems.  Originally  the  Paschal  full  moon  was 
settled  by  observation,  but  that  became  impossible 
when  the  people  were  spread  over  distant  lands, 
and  was  also  hindered  by  atmospheric  causes  ;  and, 
in  any  case,  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but  by 
the  time  when  the  crescent  became  visible,  about 
30  hours  afterwards,  the  first  sunset  after  that 
event  marking  the  beginning  of  the  new  month. 
A  fresh  difficulty  was  created  by  the  13th  month, 
Veadar,  which  was  intercalated  whenever  the 
barley  was  not  within  a  fortnight  of  being  ripe 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Adar ;  but  this  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  Sabbatical  years,  and  two  intercalary 
years  could  not  he  successive.  The  lunar  year 
was  correlated  with  the  solar  by  the  rule  that  the 
Paschal  full  moon  immediately  followed  the  spring 
equinox.  There  were  also  various  calculations  of 
the  equinox,  Hippolytus  placing  it  on  March  18, 
Anatolius  on  March  19,  the  Alexandrians  on 
March  21. 

And  with  regard  to  chronology  in  general  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  East  the  year  almost 
always  began  with  September.  The  Jewish  civil 
year  began  in  Tishri  (Sept.);  the  religious  and 
regal  in  Nisan  (April)  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  iii.  3),  the  order 
of  months  beginning  with  the  latter,  that  of  the 

ears  with  the  former.  The  Alexandrian  year 

egan  on  Aug.  29 ;  the  era  of  the  Greeks  started 
from  Sept.  B.C.  312,  the  Olympiads  from  July  B.C. 
776.  In  the  Christian  era,  also  called  the  Dionysian 
after  Dionysius  Exiguus  of  the  6th  cent.,  753  A. U.C. 
=  1  B.C.,  and  754  A. U.C.  =  1  A.D. 

The  points  of  chronology  in  our  Lord’s  life 
which  have  to  be  settled  before  any  table  of  dates 
can  be  drawn  up  are  (1)  date  of  nativity,  (2)  age 
at  baptism,  (3)  length  of  ministry,  (4)  date  of 
crucifixion.  While  no  one  of  these  can  be  verified 
with  anything  like  precision,  it  is  certain  that  the 
accepted  chronology,  based  on  the  calculations  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  cent.,  is  erroneous. 

Dionysius  started,  seemingly,  from  Lk  31,  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  placed  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord  one  year  later, 
and  counted  back  30  years,  on  the  strength  of  Lk  323.  This 
gave  754  A.u.c.  for  the  year  of  Christ’s  birth.  Following 
Hippolytus,  he  fixed  on  Dec.  25  in  that  year,  and,  according  to 
the  usual  method  for  reckoning  the  years  of  monarchs,  counted 
the  whole  year  754  as  1  a.d.  (see  Ideler,  Handbuch,  ii.  383  f. ). 
That  his  views  need  correction  will  be  proved  in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

1.  Date  of  Nativity. — This  may  be  fixed  some¬ 
what  approximately  by  its  relation  to  (a)  the  date 
of  Herod’s  death  (Nit  21'22),  (b)  the  enrolment  under 
Quirinius  (Lk  21),  and  by  ( c )  Patristic  testimony. 

(a)  Herod’s  death,  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the 
Nativity,  is  generally  settled  by  the  Jewish  chron- 
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ology  in  Ant.  and  BJ,  in  which  are  found  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  dates  of  Herod’s  accession  and  death, 
and  of  the  dates  of  his  predecessor  Antigonus,  and 
of  his  immediate  successors,  Archelaus,  Herod 
Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas.  For  notice  of  Herod’s 
death  see  Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1,  ‘  having  reigned,  since 
lie  had  procured  the  death  of  Antigonus,  34  years, 
but,  since  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Homans,  37  years.’  The  death  of  Antigonus  is 
noted  in  Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  4.  ‘  This  destruction  befell 

the  city  of  Jerusalem  when  Marcus  Agrippa  and 
Canidius  Callus  'were  consuls  at  Home,  Olym.  185, 
in  the  3rd  month,  on  the  solemnity  of  the  fast,  like 
a  periodical  return  of  the  misfortunes  which  over¬ 
took  the  Jews  under  Pompey,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  on  the  same  day  27  years  before.’  The 
consuls  mentioned  held  office  B.C.  37,  and  27  years 
from  B.C.  63  (consulship  of  Cicero  and  Antonius), 
when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  (Ant.  XIV.  iv.  3), 
allowing  for  the  three  intercalary  months  of  B.C. 
46,  gives  practically  the  same  date,  B.C.  37,  for  the 
confirmation  of  Herod  in  his  kingdom.  Herod’s 
death  might  therefore  be  placed  in  the  month 
Nisan  (see  below)  B.C.  4  (Sivan  25  B.c.  37  to  Nisan 
B.C.  4,  according  to  the  method  of  counting  reigns, 
being  34  years). 

Of  Herod’s  successors  (1)  Archelaus,  ethnarch  of 
Judaea,  was  banished  in  the  consulship  of  Lepidus 
and  Arruntius  (A.D.  6),  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  2),  or  in  the  9th  (BJ  II.  vii. 
3),  and  therefore  would  have  come  to  the  throne 
B.C.  4,  being  probably  banished  before  he  cele¬ 
brated  the  10th  anniversary  of  his  accession.  (2) 
Herod  Philip  died  in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius, 
having  been  tetrarch  of  Traehonitis  and  Gaulanitis 
37  years  (Ant.  xvm.  iv.  6),  and  would  have  com¬ 
menced  his  reign  B.C.  4-3. 

There  are  two  more  data  to  help  us  to  fix  the 
year  of  Herod’s  deatli  :  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  preceded  his  last  illness  (Ant.  XVII.  vi.  4), 
and  the  Passover  which  followed  soon  after  (XVII. 
ix.  3).  The  lunar  eclipses  visible  in  Palestine  dur¬ 
ing  B.C.  5-3  were  those  of  March  23  B.C.  5,  Sept.  15 
B.c.  5,  March  12  B.C.  4.  As  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  final  scene  of  Herod’s  life  and  his  obse¬ 
quies  did  not  cover  more  than  one  month,  we 
might,  with  Ideler  and  Wurm,  fix  on  the  eclipse 
of  March  12  B.C.  4  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  56), 
which  is  also  indicated  by  the  Passover  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  B.C.  4,  Herod’s  death,  would 
therefore  be  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Nativity. 

But  how  long  before  B.c.  4  Jesus  was  born 
cannot  decisively  be  said.  The  age  of  the  Innocents, 
air 6  SteroCs  koX  Karurrtpu)  (Mt  216),  would  give  B.C.  6  as 
the  superior  limit  and  B.C.  5  as  the  inferior,  as  this 
clause  is  qualified  by  the  diligent  investigation  of 
Herod  (Kara  tov  xp°vov  $ v  i)KplBuae  irapa  tCiv  payoiv). 
This  massacre,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  growing 
cruelty  and  suspicion  of  Herod,  who  had  recently 
procured  the  murder  of  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  was  secretly  carried  out  and 
seemingly  of  small  extent,  not  being  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  being  apparently  limited  to  children 
to  whom  the  star  which  the  Magi  saw  in  the  east, 
at  least  six  months  before,  might  have  reference. 
Although  Mt  2U  t6  iraiSLov  does  not  suggest  an 
infant  babe,  the  stay  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  where  the  Magi  found  them,  cannot  have 
been  long,  the  presentation  in  the  Temple  follow¬ 
ing  40  days  after  the  Nativity.  B.c.  6-5  would  then 
be  approximately  the  date  of  the  Nativity. 

Of  the  star  in  the  east  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  '  the 
star  shines  only  in  the  legend  ’  (von  Soden  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  art. 

4  Chronology  ’),  for  the  appearance  of  a  striking  Bidereal  pheno¬ 
menon  between  the  years  B.c.  7  and  B.c.  4  has  been  proved  by 
Kepler  and  verified  by  Ideler  and  Pritchard.  Kepler  suggested 
that  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of 
the  Pisces,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  Dec.  1603,  took 
place  in  B.c.  7.  But  this  would  be  too  early  for  the  star  that 
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stood  over  Bethlehem.  Wieseler  (l.c.  p.  67)  therefore,  elaborat¬ 
ing  another  suggestion  of  Kepler,  held  that  a  brilliant  evanes¬ 
cent  star,  similar  to  that  which  appeared  in  Sept.  1604  between 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  waned  in  March  1606,  may  have 
appeared  then.  The  Chinese  tables  mention  such  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  B.c.  4.  Edersheim  ( Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah)  suggests  that  the  conjunction  in  B.c.  7  first  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  Magi,  and  that  the  evanescent  star  of  B.c.  4 
stood  over  Bethlehem.  Two  Jewish  traditions,  one  that  the 
star  of  the  Messiah  should  be  seen  two  years  before  His  birth, 
and  the  other  that  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Pisces  portended  something  of  importance  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  might  be  mentioned.  The  former  is  found  in  the  Mid- 
rashim,  the  latter  in  Abarbanel’s  Com.  on  Daniel  (15th  cent.). 
While  no  theory  could  be  established  on  such  a  basis  as  this 
appearance,  yet  it  may  support  a  theory  founded  on  more 
certain  data.  If  the  coming  of  the  Magi  took  place  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod’s  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
(b.c.  7)  and  the  mission  of  Antipater,  his  heir,  to  Rome  (b.c.  6), 
their  question,  ‘Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?’ 
would,  indeed,  be  startling  to  Herod. 

(b)  The  enrolment  under  Quirinius  (Lk  22  avry  y 
airoypa<py  irpony  iyevero  yyep.ovevoi'Tos  rys  Xvpias 
K vpyviov,  ‘  this  enrolment  took  place  for  the  lirst 
time  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  ’ ;  cf.  oVe 
irpwTov  ^Kthevcrav  diroypacpas  yeveadai  [Strom,  i.  147]). 
A  Homan  census  took  place  in  A.D.  6,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,,  and  caused  the  revolt  of 
Judas  of  Gamala  (Ant.  xvm.  i.  1),  who  in  con¬ 
sequence  became  the  founder  of  the  Zealot  party, 
which  resisted  Gentile  taxation  and  authority. 
This  taxing  (xvm.  ii.  1)  was  concluded  in  the  37th 
year  of  Caesar's  victory  at  Actium  (A.D.  7).  To 
this  enrolment  the  author  of  Ac  536  refers  But 
it  cannot  be  the  enrolment  of  Lk  22.  And 
J osephus  should  not  be  accused  of  having  ascribed  to 

A. D.  7  what  took  place  in  B.C.  6-5,  as  the  census  he 
mentions  was  made  after  and  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  Archelaus.  Mommsen  and  Zumpt  sug¬ 
gest  that  Quirinius  held  office  twice  in  Syria.  And 
his,  indeed,  might  be  the  name  wanting  in  a  muti¬ 
lated  inscription,  describing  an  official  who  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria  under  Augustus.  But 
Saturninus  was  governor  B.c.  9-7,  and  Varus  B.c. 
7-4,  being  in  power  after  Herod’s  death  ;  so  that  no 
place  can  be  found  for  the  rule  of  Quirinius  before 

B. C.  4,  the  terminus  ad  quem  of  our  Lord’s  birth.  He 
may  have  come,  B.c.  3-2,  and  completed  a  census 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  And  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  his  having  received  an  extraordinary 
milit  ary  command  by  the  side  of  Varus.  The  A  nnals 
of  Tacitus  (ii.  30,  iii.  22,  48)  describe  him  as  a  keen 
and  zealous  soldier  (impiger  militice  et  acribus  mini- 
steriis),  who  had  obtained  a  triumph  for  having 
stormed  some  fortresses  of  the  Homonadenses  in 
Cilicia,  but  who  was  distinctly  unpopular  on 
account  of  his  friendship  with  Tiberius,  his  sordid 
life  and  ‘  dangerous  old  age.’  Such  an  officer  would 
have  been  a  most  useful  agent  for  Augustus  in 
preparing  the  document  called  by  Suetonius  (Aug. 
28)  the  rationarium  imperii,  which  contained  a 
full  description  of  the  ‘  subject  kingdoms,  pro¬ 
vinces,  taxes  direct  and  indirect’  (regna, provincice, 
tributa  aut  vectigalia,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11),  made  out 
by  the  emperor  himself,  especially  as  Varus  was 
slack,  and  inclined  to  favour  Archelaus.  Certain 
riots  mentioned  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XVII.  ii.  4),  in 
which  the  Pharisees  appear,  may  have  been  due  to 
the  census.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  34,  46  ;  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  78)  appeals  to  the  airoypatpai  made  in  the 
time  of  Quirinius,  whom  he  styles  ‘  the  first  evi- 
TpoTros  or  procurator  in  Judaea.’  -  For  until  Palestine 
became  a  Roman  province  in  A.D.  6  there  could  be 
no  procurator  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Previous  to  that,  if  Q.  did  hold  office,  it  would  be  as 
a  military  officer  of  Syria,  and  so  he  might  be  well 
described  by  the  vague  yyepoveiovros,  although  the 
word  is  also  applied  (Lk  31)  to  Pilate,  whom  Tacitus 
styled  procurator  (Ann.  xv.  44).  With  regard  to 
the  census,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  con¬ 
temporary  history,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
evidence  that  periodic  enrolments,  airoypacpal,  were 
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made  in  Egypt  (Class.  Rev.,  Mar.  1893).  Prof. 
Ramsay  ( J Vas  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?)  builds 
on  these.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  series  of 
periodical  enrolments  in  a  cycle  of  14  years  were 
initiated  by  Augustus,  an  indefatigable  statistician, 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  first  of 
these  may  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
who  would  have  carried  it  out  according  to  Jewish 
tastes,  and  so  without  much  disturbance  (unless 
the  riots  of  Ant.  XVII.  ii.  4,  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  2  might 
be  connected  with  it),  whereas  the  later  census  was 
conducted  according  to  Roman  ideas,  and  pro¬ 
voked  a  rebellion.  If  this  be  true,  the  first  census 
would  occur  B.C.  7-5,  just  where  it  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  Some  hold  that  it  is  possible  that  St. 
Luke  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  Quirinius  (C.  H. 
Turner),  and  also  in  the  census  (von  Soden). 

(c)  Patristic  testimony,  as  represented  by  Iren- 
ffius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus,  and 
perhaps  based  upon  Lk  2-,  favours  a  date  between 
B.c.  3  and  B.C.  2.  Irenseus  wrote,  ‘Our  Lord  was 
born  about  the  41st  year  (B.c.  3,  reckoning  from 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  B.C.  44)  of  the  empire  of 
Augustus’  (Hcer.  iii.  21.  3).  Clement  stated,  ‘Our 
Lord  was  born  in  the  28th  year  (B.C.  3,  counting 
from  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31)  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  first  they  ordered  the  enrolments 
to  be  made’  (Strom,  i.  147).  Hippolytus  said,  in 
his  Com.  on  Daniel,  ‘  Our  Lord  was  born  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  in  the  42nd  (B.C.  2)  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.’ 

With  regard  to  the  month  and  day  of  the 
Nativity,  no  data  exist  to  enable  us  to  determine 
them  at  all.  Farrar  (Life  of  Christ,  p.  9)  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  the  shepherds  m  the  fields 
that  it  was  during  winter,  but  Lewin  (Fasti  Sacri, 
pp.  23,  115)  argues  for  August  1  as  the  approxi¬ 
mate  date.  The  date  of  the  Annunciation  is  given 
in  Lk  l26  as  iv  5£  r<p  p.r\ vl  rip  esrp — ‘  in  the  sixth 
month,  which  is  generally  referred  to  Lk  l36  ofiros 
p'qv  ihcTos  iarlv  clutt],  k.t.X.,  ‘  this  month  is  sixth  with 
her,’  but  which  may  with  equal  probability  refer 
to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  Elul,  or 
to  both  dates,  both  terms  of  six  months  running 
concurrently.  The  date  of  the  service  of  the 
course  of  Abia,  the  eighth  in  order  (1  Ch  2410),  for 
the  year  748  A.U.C.  (B.C.  6)  has  been  calculated 
from  the  fact  that  the  course  in  waiting  on  Ab  9 

A.  D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  was  the  first, 
Jehoiarib  (Taanith  on  ‘  Fasting,’  p.  29« ;  BJ VI.  iv.). 
This  would  give  courses  of  Abia  for  748  A.U.C., 

B. C.  6,  April  18-24,  and  24  weeks  later)  October 
3-9.  Six  months  from  the  latter  date  would  give 
a  day  in  March  as  the  date  of  the  Annunciation 
and  a  date  in  December  for  the  Nativity  ;  but  six 
months  from  the  former  date  would  give  Elul,  or 
the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  beginning 
about  Sept.  19,  for  the  Annunciation,  and  the  third 
month,  Sivan  or  June,  for  the  Incarnation.  Elul 
was  the  month  of  the  Constellation  Virgo,  who 
holds  in  her  hand  the  spica  Virginis,  which  may 
be  ‘  the  offspring  of  a  Virgin.’  The  fourth  month 
belongs  to  Cancer,  among  two  stars  of  which  is  a 
group  called  ‘The  Manger.’ 

Patristic  tradition. — Hippolytus  is  the  first  to 
give  Dec.  25  for  the  date  of  the  Nativity.  On 
his  chair  in  the  library  of  St.  John  Lateran  in 
Rome  his  celebrated  table  is  given.  The  second 
year  of  the  cycle  has  April  2,  yivems  Xpiarov,  evi¬ 
dently  the  conception,  the  calculation  being  made 
on  the  strength  of  Lk  l36,  which  seems  to  imply  an 
interval  of  6  months  between  the  conception  of  our 
Lord  and  that  of  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  popular 
presumption  that  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zacharias  on 
the  great  Day  of  the  Atonement,  the  10th  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  This  would  bring  the  conception 
of  our  Lord  to  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  or  the 
Passover  full  moon.  Hippolytus  afterwards,  in  his 


Com.  on  Daniel,  in  order  to  allow  for  two  additional 
years  in  our  Lord’s  life,  altered  the  date  April  2 
to  March  25,  on  which  the  Church  has  always 
celebrated  the  conception,  and  consequently  the 
Nativity  was  assigned  to  Dec.  25.  Edersheim  (The 
Temple,  p.  293)  suggests  the.  influence  of  the  feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  held  on  the  25th 
of  Chislev. 

2.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  might  be  settled,  but 
not  very  approximately,  by  (1)  the  statement  (Lk 
323)  that  He  was  coael  irCbv  TpuxicovTa.  dpxbfxevos  (at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry) ;  (2)  the  date  of  the 
Baptist’s  preaching,  Lk  31  ‘  Now  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  .  .  .  the  word 
of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the 
wilderness  ’ ;  and  (3)  by  the  retort  of  the  J ews  in 
Jn  220  ‘Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building.’ 

(1)  This  is  an  elastic  expression,  which  gave  the 
Valentinian  Gnostics  a  basis  for  their  belief  that 
Jesus  was  in  His  30th  year  when  He  came  to  His 
baptism  (Hcer.  ii.  25.  5).  But  as  Irenseus,  in  his 
reference  to  Jn  857  ‘  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,’  pointed  out,  40,  not  30,  is  the  perfect  age  of  a 
master  (cf.  Bab.  Aboda  Zara) ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  statement  the  presbyters  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  misled  Irenseus,  ascribed  an  age  of  40  or  50 
years  to  Jesus.  Again,  while  the  maximum  age  of 
a  Levite  was  50  years,  the  minimum  varied  between 
20  (1  Ch  2324-  where  the  change  is  ascribed  to 
David),  25  (Nu  43- 47  LXX),  and  30  (Nu  43-  47  Heb.). 
This  latitude,  added  to  the  general  sense  of  uaeL 
(‘about  ’)  and  the  vague  apxbp-evos,  which  is  omitted 
in  Syr.  Sin.,  makes  this  indication  of  our  Lord’s 
age  indefinite,  and  capable  of  meaning  either  two 
years  over  or  under  30. 

(2)  The  preaching  of  the  Baptist  is  the  terminus 
a  quo  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  is  assigned  to 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  Dating  that  reign  from 
the  death  of  Augustus,  Aug.  19  A.D.  14,  the  15th 
year  corresponds  with  A.D.  28-29.  B.  Weiss  and 
Beyschlag,  however,  count  from  A.D.  12,  when 
Tiberius  was  made  co-regent  with  Augustus.  W. 
M.  Ramsay  has  pointed  out  that  on  July  1  A.D.  71, 
during  the  life  of  the  Evangelist,  Titus  was 
similarly  associated  in  the  empire  with  Vespasian, 
which  would  give  A.D.  26-27  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Baptist’s  work.  This  would  agree  with  the  office 
of  Pilate,  who  could  hardly  have  arrived  much 
sooner  than  A.D.  27,  as  he  held  office  for  10  years, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  in  A.D.  37,  when 
Tiberius  died  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  2).  We  might,  there¬ 
fore,  if  it  is  permitted  to  follow  Weiss  and  Bey¬ 
schlag,  fix  on  A.D.  27-28  for  our  Lord’s  baptism. 

(3)  Jn  220  Teacrap&KOVTa  Kal  ££  iremv  tpKooop.-qBq  o 
vad s  ovro $  (cf.  Ezr  516  ipKoSopdidr)  Kai  oiiK  ireXiad-rj). 
The  Jews  do  not  refer,  therefore,  to  the  completion 
of  the  restoration,  which  took  place  much  later 
(Ant.  XX.  ix.  7).  This  work  was  begun  in  the  18th 
year  of  Herod  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  1,  reckoning  from 
B.C.  37,  death  of  Antigonus),  in  the  15th  (BJ  I. 
xxi.  1,  reckoning  from  B.C.  40).  This  gives  B.C. 
19-18,  from  which  to  A.D.  28  is  46  years.  The 
Passover  of  A.D.  28  would  be  a  likely  date  for  the 
events  of  Jn  214"25.  The  time  of  Jn  l19-212  has  yet 
to  be  settled.  Prof.  Sanday  (art.  ‘Jesus  Christ’ in 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  609)  gives  the  time  as  ‘Winter, 
A.D.  26.’  Now  there  are  certain  indications  of  the 
time  of  year  in  which  our  Lord  was  baptized  which 
show  that  His  visit  to  the  Baptist  may  have  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  preparations  for  the  Passover 
in  the  month  Adar  (cf.  Jn  ll58  ‘And  the  Jews’ 
passover  was  at  hand,  and  many  went  out  of  the 
country  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the  passover  to 
purify  themselves’),  while  His  sojourn  and  fast  in 
the  wilderness,  of  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  details,  may  have  been  due  not  only  to  a 
desire  to  be  alone  to  reflect  upon  His  mission,  but 
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also  to  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  self- 
restraint  in  order  to  check  the  urgings  of  His 
Messianic  consciousness  to  manifest  Himself  to 
the  Passover  crowds  in  His  connexion  with  His 
country  as  its  Redeemer,  with  the  Temple  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  its  Priest,  and  with  the  world  as 
its  King.  It  was  on  His  return  from  the  desert 
that  He  was  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist,  when  the 
marks  of  the  recent  struggle  and  fasting  on  His 
brow  would  have  given  additional  point  to  the 
Baptist’s  remark,  ‘  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world’  (Jn  l29),  which 
has  a  true  Passover  ring  (cf.  ‘  Christ  our  passover 
[or  Paschal  Lamb,  t6  tt daxal  was  sacrificed  for  us,’ 
1  Co  57).  Passover  time  would  also  account  for  the 
presence  of  so  many  Galilseans  in  Judaea,  while  the 
atmosphere  of  the  scenes  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  interviews  with  His  first  disciples  in 
Jn  1  is  spring,  the  budding  life  of  the  year,  in  the 
buoyant  sunshine  when  men’s  hearts  are  most 
ready  for  a  change  of  life.  Nathanael,  an  Israelite 
without  the  guile  of  Jacob,  at  the  feast  exclusively 
for  Israelites,  is  meditating  under  a  fig  tree,  most 
likely  on  the  story  of  Jacob.  Passover  seems  a 
favourite  time  for  baptism.  It  was  after  the  Pass- 
over  of  Jn  213  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  baptized 
in  Judasa,  while  John  was  baptizing  in  MCnon  near 
to  Salim  (Jn  3m).  And  it  is  most  improbable  that 
Jesus  would  have  stayed  away  from  the  Passover. 

On  the  other  side  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  Bethabara, 
for  which  the  best  MSS,  NABC,  read  ‘  Bethany,’  has  been 
identified  by  Conder  with  a  ford  called  'AbArah,  N.E.  of  Beth- 
shean,  ‘  a  site  as  near  to  Cana  as  any  point  on  the  Jordan,  and 
within  a  day's  journey'  (art.  ‘  Bethabara’  in  Hastings’  DB).  On 
the  other  hand,  Ency'c.  Bibl.  art.  ‘  Bethany  ’  follows  Sir  G.  Grove 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  (Smith's  DB 2,  s.v.  ‘  Bethnimrah  ’)  in 
holding  that  Beth-nimrah  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite  to 
Jericho,  is  the  place  meant.  Beth-nimrah,  now  known  as 
Nimrin,  is  ‘beyond  Jordan,’  rinxv  roZ  ’loptavov  (Jn  128326);  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  accessible  both  from  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem,  and  may  have  produced  the  variants  ‘Beth¬ 
abara  ’  and  ‘  Bethany.’  Origen  advocated  Bethabara  because 
he  could  find  no  Bethany  beyond  Jordan.  But  the  variant 
for  Brfltcpapiz  is  found  in  his  text.  That  variant  and 
the  traditional  site  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  Makhadet  Uajla,  are 
strongly  against  Col.  Conder’s  suggestion,  while  tradition  con¬ 
nects  our  Lord’s  temptation  with  the  district  of  Quarantania, 
named  from  His  40  days’  fast ;  and  something  must  be  allowed 
for  tradition  in  such  matters.  ‘The  third  day’  of  Jn  21  may 
possibly  be  counted  from  Jn  l43  ‘  On  the  day  after.’  But  it  is 
probable,  in  fact  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  His  mother’s  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  exhausted  wine,  that  our  Lord  was  not  present  on 
the  first  day  of  the  marriage  festivities,  which  generally  extended 
over  a  week,  and  were  concluded  with  a  supper  (art.  ‘  Marriage  ’ 
in  Hastings’  DB),  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  Him  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  have  accomplished  the  journey  from  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho  to  Nazareth  (about  60  miles)  in  three  or  four  days  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  select  a  site  for  His  baptism  within 
one  day’s  journey  of  Cana.  Again,  the  favourite  time  for  such 
marriages  was  March  (Wetzstein  in  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnol.  v.  [1873]). 
So  that  we  have  another  indication  of  the  early  season  of  the 
year,  which  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  baptism  at  the  Pass- 
over  preceding  the  Passover  of  Jn  2l3,  a  period  of  time  required 
for  the  preparation  and  selection  of  the  disciples,  and  for  the 
nursing  of  their  nascent  faith  by  miracles,  of  which  one,  a 
typical  sign,  as  are  all  the  seven  signs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
narrated  in  Jn  2142.  To  this  faith  reference  is  made  in  v.11 
‘  And  his  disciples  believed  in  him.’  Nor  does  the  Master’s 
change  of  manner  (v.24  ‘  But  Jesus  would  not  trust  himself  to 
them  ’)  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  mission. 

The  order  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  is  of  little  service 
here.  For  Mk  l14  (‘  Now  after  that  John  was  put 
in  prison  Jesus  came  into  Galilee  preaching  ’)  refers 
to  an  event,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  which 
was  clearly  later  than  Jn  41,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  not  as  a  note  of  time,  but  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Galilrean  ministry,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Second  Gospel.  The  selection 
of  the  disciples  (Mk  l16'19),  the  missionary  work  of 
Mk"  l38  dyup-ey  els  ras  ixoplvas  Kw/j.0Tr6\eis,  a  portion 
of  Mk  1-3,  and  apparently  Lk  51*11  (the  scene  with 
Peter  on  the  lake),  may  belong  to  the  Galilasan 
work  previous  to  Jn  213.  On  this  hypothesis,  which 
tills  in  the  awkward  gap  between  the  13th  and  14th 
verses  of  Mk  1,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  would  fall  on 
the  Passover  of  a.d.  27. 
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3.  Length  of  the  Ministry. — If  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  ministry  be  approximately 
fixed,  the  year  of  its  close  will  vary  according  to 
the  estimate  we  form  of  its  length.  Prof,  von 
Soden  (Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘  Chronology  ’)  reduces  it 
to  a  one  year  basis,  while  Prof.  Sanday  (art. 
‘Jesus  Christ’  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  610)  requires 
nearly  2^  years  for  his  scheme  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  John  seems  to  extend  that  ministry  over  three 
Passovers,  while  the  Synoptists  mention  but  one 
Passover. 

(a)  In  the  Second  Gospel  there  seem  to  be  three 
data  for  a  chronology.  (1)  Mk  223  mentions  ears 
of  com  (rlWovres  rots  araxva s).  As  the  earliest 
barley  was  in  April,  the  latest  in  June,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  point  of  time  we  have  here  is  Pass- 
over,  which  was  of  old  associated  with  ‘ears  of 
corn  ’ ;  the  name  of  the  month  in  which  it  was 
held  being  formerly  ’Abib  tjh  or  ‘ear  of  corn.’ 

(2)  Mk  639  describes  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of 
the  5000,  in  the  course  of  which  we  read  that  the 
people  were  arranged  in  companies,  vpamal  srpaaial 
(a  phrase  suggestive  of  garden-plots),  and  seated 
<hrl  rip  x^PV  X^PTV>  an  indication  of  early  spring. 

(3)  Mk  11,  final  Passover.  In  these  data  Turner 
(‘Chronology  of  NT’  in  Hastings’  DB)  sees  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  two  years’  ministry.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  arrangement  of  this  Gospel  is  according 
to  subject-matter,  not  to  time.  The  time  relation 
of  the  episode  of  the  ears  of  corn  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  with  regard  either  to  the  events  it 
precedes  or  those  it  follows  in  the  narrative.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  it  preceded  the 
Passover  of  Jn  213.  In  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  it  occurs 
shortly  after  the  scene  with  St.  Peter  on  the  Lake 
(Lk  51'11),  which  must  have  preceded  Jn  322,  where 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  go  into  the  land  of  Judaea 
and  continue  baptizing  there ;  and  in  both  the 
Second  and  Third  Gospels  it  directly  follows  the 
question,  ‘Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees  fast,  and  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?,’  which 
occasioned  the  Parable  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Children  of  the  Bridechamber,  which  seemingly 
but  not  really  corresponds  with  the  discussion  in 
Jn  326  between  the  disciples  of-  John  and  a  Jew 
about  ‘purifying,’  which  evoked  from  the  Baptist 
the  rhapsody  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  For 
the  questions  are  quite  different,  and  belong  to 
distinctly  different  contexts  ;  that  in  the  Synoptists 
being  caused  by  the  feast  of  Levi  and  perhaps  in¬ 
directly  by  the  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  while  that 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
work  in  Judrea  after  the  Passover  of  Jn  213. 

No  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  by  the 
disputed  point  of  time  aa.pfia.Tip  SevTepoirpiliTip, 
which  Wetstein  explains  as  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
second  month,  Scaliger  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  Godet  as  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  ripeness 
of  the  wheat  suggests  the  month  of  Iyyar  or  May. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  our  Lord  in 
that  month  (called  in  the  old  style  Ziv  (it)  or  the 
‘  month  of  flowers,’  and  in  the  new  style  ’ Iyyar 
(i;k)  or  ‘  the  bright  and  flowering  month  ’)  teacliing 
the  people  in  the  plain  and  on  the  hill  to  ‘  consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ’  (Mt  628).  It 
seems  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the 
Second  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  Passover  of  Jn  213,  with  a  year  or  greater 
part  of  a  year  previous  to  that  Passover. 

(b)  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  is  divisible  into  two  parts. 
The  second  (951)-1928  containing  matter  peculiar  to 
him),  being  devoted  to  the  doings  and  teachings  of 
the  Master  as  the  days  of  His  assumption  were 
being  fulfilled  (951),  seems  to  restrict  the  Lord’s 
ministry  to  a  single  year,  ‘  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord  ’  (419 ;  cf.  Is  612).  The  reference  to  ‘  three 
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years’  in  the  parable  of  the  Fig-tree  (137),  which 
suggested  to  many  (Bengel  among  others)  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  third  year  of  ministry,  is  a  vague 
expression  to  which  1332  (‘  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  on  the  third  day  ’)  might  he  a  parallel.  In 
414-960  there  is  hut  one  apparent  reference  to  any 
work  outside  the  Galilsean,  ’IocScuas  (NBCL)  of  d44 
being  a  variant  for  Ta\i\alas.  But  ‘  Judaea’  in  the 
days  of  St.  Luke  included  all  Palestine  (cf.  235). 

(c)  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  seven  notes  of  time 
between  the  Baptism  and  the  Crucifixion : 

(1)  213-23  ‘And  the  Jews’  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus 

went  up  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  And  he  was  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  passover  during  the  feast.’ 

(2)  435  ‘Say  ye  not,  There  are  yet  four  months  (riTptH/Mivot), 

and  then  cometh  harvest?  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  consider  (Dtxtrxirilt)  the  fields  that  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest.’ 

(3)  51  1  After  these  things  there  was  a  [or  the]  feast  of  the 

Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.’ 

(4)  64  ‘  Now  [the  passover,  n  rrxirxx.,  uncertain]  the  feast  of 

the  Jews  was  nigh.’ 

(5)  72  ‘Now  the  Jews’  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand.’ 

(6)  1022  ‘Then  the  dedication  took  place  in  Jerusalem.’ 

(7)  121  ‘Jesus  then,  six  days  before  the  passover,  came  to 

Bethany.’ 

Jn  4s5  (a)  ovx  vpels  \tiyere  tin  tin  Terpaprjvos  ianv  Kal 
6  depurpbs  tipx^rai ;  (/3)  tSoii,  \tiyu  vpiv  .  .  .  tin  Xevical 
eicriv  wpos  deparpiv,  is  a  difficult  note  of  time.  The 
simplest  interpretation  is  to  take  a  literally  of  a 
harvest  still  remote,  and  (3  spiritually  of  a  harvest 
already  ripening.  Origen,  however,  held  that  it  was 
already  the  middle  or  end  of  harvest  when  these 
things  happened  (in  Joan.  tom.  xiii.  39.  41);  but 
it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  made  no  long  delay  in 
Judjea  after  the  unpleasantness  that  had  occurred 
between  His  disciples  and  John’s,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  popular  Baptist,  with  his  great 
following,  would  hear  of  his  greater  Rival  (Jn  326), 
or  before  the  Pharisees  would  note  the  falling  off 
of  the  Baptist’s  followers.  The  fact  that  the  im¬ 
pression  His  works  in  Jerusalem  had  made  on  the 
Galilaeans  was  still  fresh  (Jn  445),  and  that  He  did 
not  tarry  more  than  two  days,  possibly  only  one 
(pera  tie  ras  Svo  ypepas,  Jn  4"),  among  the  kindly 
and  believing  Samaritans,  and  that  He  was  wearied 
with  the  journey  (46),  points  to  no  long  interval 
between  213  and  .445  and  to  no  leisurely  mode  of 
travelling.  Again,  the  word  tin  has  a  touch  of 
reality,  which  suggests  the  natural  interpretation 
of  TeTpdptjvos  against  those  who  would  read  the 
passage  proverbially  :  ‘  Is  it  not  a  saying  that  there 
are  four  months  between  sowing  and  reaping?’ 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  one  taking 
the  lateness  of  the  Galilsean  harvest  into  account, 
and  reading  the  passage  thus :  ‘  Say  ye  not,  ye 
men  of  Galilee,  where  the  harvest  is  later  than  in 
Judsea,  where  Jeroboam  held  his  feast  of  ingather¬ 
ing  on  the  15th  day  of  the  eighth  month  (1  K 
1232)  instead  of  on  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh  (Lv 
23s4),  that  harvest  is  yet  four  months  otl?’  If 
these  words  were  spoken  towards  the  end  of  Nisan, 
the  four  months  referred  to  would  be  Nisan 
(March- April,  end),  Iyyar  (April -May),  Sivan 
(May-June),  and  Thammuz  (June-July,  begin¬ 
ning).  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  fact 
that  the  harvest  naturally  varied  not  only  with 
season,  but  also  with  elevation,  etc.,  and  that, 
while  it  commenced  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  in  April,  it  ended  on  sub-alpine  Lebanon  in 
August  (see  art.  ‘  Wheat  ’  in  Hastings’  DB). 

Jn  51  ‘And  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jew's,  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem’  (with  alternative 
readings,  eopr-q  and  i]  eopr-q,  the  latter  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  tbe  Alexandrian  type  of  text,  doubtless 
through  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  who  maintained 
a  three  years’  ministry  with  four  Passovers). 
AVhat  this  feast  w'as  cannot  definitely  be  said. 
Irenseus  regarded  it  as  a  Passover.  The  early 
Greek  Church  identified  it  with  Pentecost.  West- 


cott  (ad  loc.)  suggests  Trumpets  (September),  as 
‘  many  of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  discourse — 
Creation,  Judgment,  and  Law — find  a  remarkable 
illustration  in  the  thoughts  of  the  festival.’  But 
Ex  191  states  that  it  was  in  the  third  month  (i.e. 
after  Passover)  that  the  Lawr  was  given  on  Sinai. 
This  wrould  correspond  with  Pentecost,  which  is 
described  in  the  later  Jewish  liturgy  as  ‘  the  day  of 
the  giving  of  the  law’’  (Saalsclhitz,  Das  Mos.  llecht, 
p.  42a),  and  by  Maimonides  (Moreh  neb.  iii.  41)  as 
‘dies  ille  quo  lex  data  fuit.’  Furthermore,  the 
strict  regulations  and  calculations  of  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  harvest  period  between  Nisan  16  and  Pente¬ 
cost,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  add  point  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  concerning  the  Sabbath  day  (Jn  510'18).  The 
voluntary  nature  of  the  cure,  a  contrast  with  the 
signs  of  2U  and  464  performed  by  request,  suggests 
that  this  act  wras  in  accordance  with  the  Pente¬ 
costal  regulations  of  Dt  1610,  a  free-will  offering  of 
His  own  hand,  and  according  to  Lv  2322  the  glean¬ 
ing  of  His  harvest  for  the  poor. 

There  is  a  useful  indication  of  time  in  Jn  5s3'36, 
where  the  Baptist,  whose  popularity  is  waning  in 
41,  and  w’hose  utterance  in  S'-8"36  seems  to  contain  a 
presentiment  of  doom — ‘  He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease’ — is  referred  to  as  a  lamp  that  no 
longer  shines.  ‘  He  was  the  burning  and  shining 
lamp,  and  ye  were  w’illing  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in 
his  light.’  It  is  probable  that  Herod  Antipas, 
who  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  Baptist’s 
influence  (Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1),  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  decreasing  popularity  to  have  him  betrayed 
(Trapadodrjvcu,  Mk  l14)  and  arrested.  The  report 
of  that  arrest  may  have  reached  our  Lord  on  His 
journey  through  Samaria  to  Galilee  (Jn  4).  If  so, 
the  Synoptic  statements  of  Mk  l14,  Mt  412,  regard¬ 
ing  His  w'ork  in  Galilee  as  connected  with  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  would  be  suitably 
introduced  by  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son 
at  Capernaum  (Jn  446'54). 

The  interval  allowed  by  the  Synoptists  between 
the  arrest  and  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  in  which 
room  is  found  for  an  extended  work  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Capernaum  especially,  Alt  ll1'30),  for  the 
Baptist’s  mission  to  Jesus  (ll3),  and  for  Herod’s 
procrastination  with  the  Baptist,  whom  he  feared, 
tried  to  keep  safe,  and  for  whom  he  did  many 
things  (Mk  620),  is  also  allowed  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  In  it  Jesus  is  represented  as  walking 
in  Galilee  (71'10)  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
nearly  five  months  (Sivan  8-Tishri  15)  after  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  (51),  but  not  afterwards, — a  fact 
which  is  in  agreement  with  the  Synoptic  account 
(Lk  910,  Mt  1413,  Mk  631),  which  describes  our 
Lord  withdrawing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod 
Antipas  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  Ctesarea  Philippi, 
and  other  districts  of  Herod  Philip — the  best  of  all 
the  Herods — in  consequence  of  the  former’s  identi¬ 
fication  of  Him  with  the  Baptist,  whom  he  had 
beheaded  (Mk  614). 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Baptist’s  execu¬ 
tion,  Keim,  Hausrath,  Schenkel,  and  others,  on 
the  strength  of  Josephus’  account  of  the  defeat  of 
Antipas  by  Aretas  (A.D.  36),  in  connexion  with  his 
narrative  of  the  Baptist’s  death,  which  the  Jews 
regarded  as  divinely  avenged  in  that  battle,  have 
held  that  the  divorce  of  Herod  Antipas’  wife 
cannot  have  been  long  before  A.D.  36.  But  Jose¬ 
phus  notes  also  a  dispute  about  boundaries  in 
Gamalitis  (Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1)  as  subsequent  to  the 
divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  *  the  first  occasion  ’  of  the  bitterness  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Herod.  And  there  is  nothing  in 
the  annals  of  the  Herods  to  controvert  the  date 
A.D.  28  for  the  scene  in  the  castle  of  Maclm'rus  as 
described  in  the  Synoptics.  In  fact,  A.D.  28  would 
be  a  more  suitable  date  for  the  elopement  of 
Herodias,  and  the  description  of  her  daughter 
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Salome  as  to  Kopacnov  (Mk  622-  28),  than  A.D.  36. 
Herodias  was  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  who  (Ant. 
XIX.  viii.  2)  was  54  years  old  when  he  died  in  A.D. 
44,  and  was,  therefore,  horn  B.C.  10.  Herodias 
must  have  been  born  shortly  before  or  after,  as 
she  was  betrothed  by  Herod  the  Great  (Ant.  XVII. 
i.  2),  after  the  death  of  her  father  Aristobulus 
(is. C.  7),  when  quite  a  child,  to  Philip  his  son  by 
Mariamne  II.,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high  priest, 
whom  he  married  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign, 
c.  B.C.  24  (Ant.  xv.  ix.  3).  Herodias  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  about  37  years  old,  and  her  husband  52  in 
A.D.  28,  and  her  daughter  Salome  no  more  than  18, 
as  Herodias  was  married  1  when  arrived  at  age  of 
puberty’  (Ant.  xviil.  v.  4).  In  A.D.  36  she  would  be 
45  years  of  age,  and  Salome  26.  The  former  age  is, 
therefore,  more  probable.  The  fact  that  retribution 
was  connected  with  the  defeat  in  A.D.  36  proves 
nothing,  as  retribution  is  proverbially  long  delayed. 

The  fourth  point  of  time  is  Jn  64.  The  difficulty 
in  it  is  the  reading  to  7rd<rxa-  By  many  it  is  re¬ 
tained  ;  by  others  omitted.  If  it  is  retained,  there 
are  three  Passovers  mentioned  in  Jn  (213  64  121), 
making  the  ministry  extend  over  two  years.  But 
if  it  is  removed,  this  feast  of  the  Jews  becomes 
identified  with  the  F east  of  Tabernacles  of  72.  And 
the  chronology  of  the  ministry  can  be  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  a  year  and  several  months  previous. 

l29-212.  Work  in  Galilee. 

213.  Passover  in  Jerusalem  (Nisan). 

51.  Pentecost  in  Sivan  (May-June  1). 

64.  Tabernacles  in  Tishri  (September-October). 

72.  Tabernacles  in  Tishri. 

1022.  Dedication  in  Chislev  (November-Decem- 
ber). 

II55.  Passover  in  Nisan  (March-April). 

Ilort  urges  the  omission  of  to  orctirx* i,  which  is  supported 
(1)  by  documentary  evidence  ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  x°PT°s  toXu; 
of  Jn  610  apparently =  x°pT<p  of  Mk  (i39;  (3)  by  the  note 

(Jn  71),  ‘After  these  things  Jesus  walked  (TtpuTotru)  in  Galilee,’ 
which  implies  some  interval  between  the  events  of  chs.  6  and  7, 
but  on  the  Tabernacles  hypothesis  sufficient  time  would  not  be 
allowed,  as  the  same  feast  was  ‘  near  ’  in  64  and  in  72 ;  and  (4)  it  is 
said  that  St.  John,  who  was  writing  for  Christians  who  had  holy 
associations  with  Passover  and  Pentecost  but  not  with  Taber¬ 
nacles,  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  that  feast  as  ‘the  Feast’ 
xoct  sjo^r.v.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  (1) 
that  Irenseus  would  have  mentioned  G4  among  the  Passovers,  if 
he  knew  of  it,  even  though  ostensibly  he  was  merely  recording 
the  Passovers  at  which  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  his 
main  object  was  to  confute  the  Gnostics,  who  held  that  Jesus 
suffered  a  year  after  His  baptism  {Hair.  ii.  22.  3) ;  (2)  that  lyyo; 
is  a  vague  term  allowing  for  comparative  nearness,  and  our  Lord 
did  not  hurry  Ilimself  for  the  feast,  arriving  only  in  the  middle 
of  it  (714) ;  (3)  that  Origen’s  Coin,  on  St.  John  clearly  postulates 
the  omission  of  a  Passover  between  43r>  and  72 :  (4)  that  St.  John 
wrote  as  one  familiar  with  Jewish  fasts  and  feasts,  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  iv.  1)  calls  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ioprr  o-cpoipx  crxpx 
rot;  'Eppxmiz  ctyiuiToc.Tr,  zotl  LtiyitrTr,  and  it  is  in  OT  sometimes 
called  ‘  the  Feast’  (1  K  S2- 65,  Ezk  4523)  j  (5)  that  the  tradition  of 
the  Gnostics  might  have  been  more  easily  confuted  by  Iremeus 
by  a  reference  to  a  Passover  in  J11  G4  than  by  an  attempt  to 
identify  the  feast  of  61  with  a  Passover ;  (6)  that  the  Alogi, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Ilcer.  51.  22),  found  in  Jn.  only  a 
Passover  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of  His 
ministry ;  (7)  that  the  words  to  crxcy_x  might  have  easily  been 
suggested  by  the  discourse  on  the  sacrificial  feast  and  the 
‘  barley  ’  loaves  (xprooi  xpi ft  »w),  which,  however,  has  a  nearer 
reference  to  the  offerings  (tw’o  leavened  loaves  of  the  best 
wheat,  etc.)  and  customs  of  Pentecost,  which  was  distinguished 
by  thank-offerings  (rninn  V\y\  =  il^xpnrTrcrxi')  and  festive  gather¬ 
ings  for  the  poor  (Lv  2422) ;  (g)  that  the  insertion  of  a  Passover 
here  would  break  the  unity  of  the  plot  and  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  drama  from  Jn  213-to  124,  creating  a  gap 
between  chs.  4  and  6  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  intervals 
in  the  Gospel  after  J11  213.  These  reasons  are  not  conclusive, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  t 6  rxcryx  being 
an  early  gloss  on  r  ioprvi. 

The  interval  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Tishri,  A.D.  28)  and  the  Passover  (14  Nisan,  A.D. 
20)  is  sufficiently  ample  to  allow  for  the  work 
in  the  towns  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mk  827),  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  disciples  for  His  death  (Lk  922t-  = 
Mk  831),  His  Transfiguration  six  days  after  (Mt 
171'13),  His  slow  progress  to  ‘Jerusalem,  preceded 
by  the  Seventy’  (Lk  10’),  ‘when  the  days  were 


well-nigh  come  that  He  should  be  received  up  ’  (Lk 
951),  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica¬ 
tion  (Jn  1022),  His  work  in  the  Peraea  (Jn  1040,  Mk 
101),  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Judrna  (Jn  ll54).  A 
ministry  from  Passover  A.D.  27,  when  He  was 
baptized,  to  Passover  A.D.  29,  is  quite  long  enough 
to  allow  for  the  development  of  the  life  of  the 
Master,  and  for  the  many  journeys  and  missionary 
tours  in  a  district  as  small  as  Wales,  and  where  the 
festivals  at  the  capital  were  so  frequent.  The  details 
would  be  distinctly  meagre  for  a  longer  mission. 

4.  Date  of  the  Crucifixion. — The  procuratorship 
of  Pilate  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas 
roughly  indicate  the  date.  Josephus  (Ant.  XVIII. 
ii.  2)  notes  the  appointment  of  Valerius  Gratus  by 
Tiberius  (c.  A.D.  14-15),  his  return  to  Home  after 
11  years  (c.  A.D.  25-26),  and  the  appointment  of 
Pilate  in  his  place.  In  Ant.  xviil.  iv.  2  we  read 
that  ‘  Pilate  when  he  had  tarried  10  years  in 
Judaea  made  haste  to  Rome ;  but  before  lie  could 
reach  Rome,  Tiberius  died’  (A.D.  37).  His  office 
might  be,  therefore,  dated  A.D.  26-36.  Pilate  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  already  had 
trouble  with  the  Jews  and  Galikeans  and  Iierod. 
His  yielding  to  them  in  the  present  instance 
through  fear  of  their  accusing  him  to  Tiberius, 
and  his  release  of  ‘a  notable  prisoner’  (Seapuov 
ewLa-qp-on,  Mt  2716),  ‘  who  for  a  certain  insurrection 
made  in  the  city  and  for  murder’  (Lk  2319)  ‘was 
lying  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrec¬ 
tion  ’  (Mk  157),  imply  at  least  part  of  the  10  years 
of  cross  purposes  which  marked  Pilate’s  rule,  but 
need  not  be  ascribed  to  the  censure  received  from 
Tiberius,  c.  A.D.  33,  on  account  of  the  votive 
shields  (Philo,  Legat.  ad  Gaium,  §  38),  as  he  had 
in  his  very  first  year  of  office  experienced  the  in¬ 
flexibility  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xviil.  iii.  1).  A  Pass- 
over  earlier  than  that  of  A.D.  28  would  hardly  suit. 

The  high  priesthood  of  Annas,  referred  to  in  Jn 
1 149  1  813-  24,  is  a  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Crucifixion, 
his  deposition  occurring  about  the  same  time  as 
Herod  Philip’s  death.  It  is  assigned  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xviil.  iv.  3,  6)  to  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius. 
The  latest  possible  date  of  the  Crucifixion  would 
thus  be  A.D.  34,  the  earliest  A.D.  26. 

As  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  an  event  would 
not  be  exactly  chronicled  by  the  Church,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  regard  Lk  31 — ‘  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  ’ — as  an  indication  of  the  ‘  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord  ’  which  terminated  on  the  cross, 
whether  with  Bratke  (SK,  1892)  we  regard  that 
acceptable  year  as  terminating  in  the  15th,  or 
with  von  Soden  (Eneyc.  Bill.  art.  ‘Chronology’) 
in  the  16th  of  Tiberius.  A  well-known  tradition 
of  the  Church  assigns  the  Crucifixion  to  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  the  Gemini,  L.  Rubellius  and  C.  Rufius, 
A.D.  29,  which  year,  according  to  the  strict  method 
of  computation  from  Aug.  A.D.  14,  would  corre¬ 
spond  with  Tiberius  15,  but,  counting  as  a  year 
the  semester  Aug.  A.D.  14-Jan.  A.D.  15,  when 
the  consuls  dated  their  term  of  office,  would  be 
Tiberius  16. 

Among  Patristic  authorities  for  the  year  of  the  Crucifixion  the 
following  are  chief: — Clement  of  Alexandria:  ‘With  the  15th 
yeah  of  Tiberius  and  15th  of  Augustus  so  are  completed  the  30 
years  to  the  Passion  ’  (Strom.,  i.  147).  Origen  :  ‘  If  you  examine 
"the  chronology  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  .  .  . 
from  Tiberius  15  to  the  razing  of  the  temple  are  42  years  ’ 
(Horn,  in  IHerem.  xix.  13).  Tertullian :  ‘  In  the  15th  year  of 
the  reign  Christ  suffered  ...  in  the  consulship  of  Rubellius 
Geminus  and  Rufius  Geminus’  (adv.  Jud.  8,  but  authorship 
doubtful) ;  and  Hippolytus,  who  in  his  work  on  Daniel  stated  : 
‘  Our  Lord  was  born  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  in  the  42nd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  ...  He  suffered  in  the  33rd  year,  on 
Friday,  March  25,  in  the  18th  year  of  Tiberius,  and  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Rufus  and  Rubellio,’  evidently  attempting  to  combine  a 
three  years’  ministry  with  Lk  31.  In  his  Chronicle  the  length 
of  our  Lord’s  life  is  estimated  at  30  years.  Dr.  Salmon  in  Uer- 
mathena,  No.  xviil.,  suggests  that  Hippolytus  altered  the 
chronology  of  the  latter  work  in  A.D.  234,  on  discovering  that 
St.  John’s  chronology  was  incompatible  with  a  one  year’s 
ministry,  In  the  tables  of  Hippolytus  the  Passion  is  assigned 
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to  the  32nd  year  of  the  cycle,  which,  reckoning  back  by  cycles 
of  112  years  from  a.d.  222,  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  is  a.d.  29, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  consulship  of  the 
Gemini,  whose  names  he  gives  erroneously  with  or  after  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  as  Rufus  and  Rubellio.  Other  authorities  who 
may  be  cited  are  Julius  Africanus,  who  seems  to  hover  between 
Tiberius  16  (in  the  Greek  of  Eusebius,  Dem.  Hoang.)  and 
Tiberius  15  (Latin  of  Jerome’s  Com.  in  Dan.  ix.)\  Lactantius, 
who  wrote :  *  In  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  that  is,  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  the  Gemini’  (Dio.  Inst.  iv.  x.  18);  the  Liberian 
Chronicle,  which  has,  ‘Under  Tiberius,  the  two  Gemini  con¬ 
suls,  March  25';  and  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei ,  xviii.  54):  ‘Consuls 
the  Gemini,  March  25.’  a.d.  29  is  therefore  well  supported  by 
Christian  tradition.  The  note  of  the  annalist  Phlegon,  referred 
to  by  Origen  (c.  Cels.  ii.  33),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius 
(under  01.  202.  4  =  a.d.  32-33),  w'hich  mentions  the  earthquake  in 
Bithvnia  and  the  darkness  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  ob¬ 
viously  comes  from  some  unreliable  Christian  source. 

(a)  Day  of  iveck  and  month. — Some  indications 
of  the  day  of  the  week  are  found  in  Scripture. 
The  general  belief  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place 
on  Friday  is  founded  on  inference  from  the  fact 
that  He  rose  ‘  on  the  third  day,’  rrj  Tpiry  yp-tpq. 
(1  Co  154),  the  Jews  counting  their  days  inclusively. 
Westcott,  however,  held  that  it  took  place  on  a 
Thursday,  on  account  of  the  ‘  three  days  and  three 
nights’  of  Mt  1240,  a  saying  found  only  there,  and 
evidently  equivalent  to  ‘  on  the  third  day  ’  (Gn 
4217- 18,  Est  4 16  and  51). 

(i b )  Day  of  month. — The  question  is.  Did  the 
Crucifixion  take  place  on  the  Passover,  Nisan  15, 
or  on  the  day  preceding,  Nisan  14?  This  question 
also  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Passover  to  the 
Last  Supper ;  for  while,  strictly  speaking,  both 
events  took  place  on  the  same  day,  on  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  evening  to  evening,  according  to 
the  ordinary  Roman  method  the  Crucifixion  fell  a 
day  later  than  the  Supper.  Sunday  ( Authorship 
and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel), 
Westcott  (Introduction  to  the  Gospels),  and  many 
others  maintain  that  it  took  place  on  Nisan  14. 
The  principal  champion  for  Nisan  15  is  Edersheim, 
who  holds  that  the  Last  Supper  synchronized  with 
the  Passover,  and  that  the  Pascha  of  which  the 
Jew's  desired  to  partake  was  the  C'hagigah  or 
festive  offering  of  the  first  festive  Paschal  day. 
The  Synoptists  in  some  places  identify  the  last 
meal  with  the  Passover,  but  in  others  give  indica¬ 
tions  of  an  opposite  view;  while  the  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  unqualified  support  to  the  opinion  that  the 
feast  of  which  our  Lord  partook  had  a  quasi-Paschal 
significance,  and  preceded  in  order  to  supersede 
the  Jewish  Passover.  A  list  of  passages  from  the 
Gospels  for  both  views  makes  this  clear : 

For  Nisan  15,  the  Passover — 

Mt  261?  ‘The  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  him,  Where  wilt  thou 
that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  Passover  ?  ’ 

Lk  221  ‘  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the 
Passover  must  be  killed.’ 

Mk  1412  ‘  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they 
killed  the  Passover.’ 

Lk  2215  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
you  before  I  suffer.’ 

For 'Nisan  14 — 

Jn  131  ‘  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover.’ 

Jn  1S2»  ‘And  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  prretorium, 
lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the 
Passover.’ 

Jn  1329  ‘  Buy  that  we  have  need  of  for  the  feast.’ 

Jn  1014  ‘  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover.  ’ 

Jn  1931  ‘Since  it  was  the  preparation,  and  that  Sabbath  day 
was  a  high  day.’ 

Mt  263-5  ‘  Then  assembled  together  the  chief  priests  .  .  .  and 
consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty  and  kill 
him.  But  they  said,  Nut  on  the  feast  day,  lest  there  be  an 
uproar  among  the  people’  (of.  Mk  142). 

Mt  27,;-  ‘  Now  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the  pre¬ 
paration.’ 

Lk  2364  ‘  And  that  day  was  the  preparation,  and  the  Sabbath 
drew  on.’ 

Other  incidents  in  the  Synoptics  point  to  Nisan 
14,  such  as  the  holding  of  the  trial  on  the  feast 
day,  the  purchase  of  linen  and  spices,  the  arming 
of  Peter,  the  coming  of  Simon  ‘from  the  field’  (Mk 
1521),  the  unseemly  hurry  with  the  trial,  the  execu¬ 
tion  and  the  final  dispatch  of  the  victims,  the 


sword  of  Peter  (1447),  the  armed  multitude  with 
Judas  (1443),  it  being  unlawful  to  carry  arms  on 
the  feast  day.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mt.,  Mk., 
and  Jn.  represent  the  Crucifixion  as  taking  place 
on  the  Paraskeuc,  which  is  distinctly  Friday  in 
Jn  1931,  being  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  Mk  1542,  where  it  is  defined  as 
irpooafijiaTov.  St.  John  in  1914  describes  it  as  ‘the 
preparation  of  the  passover,’  but  as  the  weekly 
Pctraskeue  in  1931,  and  1942  referring  to  the  removal 
from  the  cross  and  the  hasty  entombment  says 
‘  for  it  was  the  preparation  ’  and  ‘  because  of  (Sia. 
=  because  it  was)  the  preparation  of  the  Jews.’ 

Against  all  these  passages  there  stands  one  ex¬ 
pression  common  to  all  the  Synoptists,  ‘  the  day  of 
unleavened  bread,’  for  Lk  2215  may  merely  indicate 
the  Paschal  nature  of  the  Last  Supper.  That  ex¬ 
pression  is,  therefore,  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Chwolson  (Das  letzte  Passamahl  Christi,  p.  3f.)  maintains 
that  the  Synoptists  start  with  an  error,  for  ‘  from  the  Mosaic 
writings  down  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  .  .  .  indeed,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  Jews  have  always  understood  by  the  phrase 
“the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread”  only  the  15th 
and  not  the  14th,  so  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say  with  Mk  1412,  ‘  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  when 
they  sacrificed  the  Passover.’  Ewald  (Antiquities  of  Israel,  p. 
358  ff.)  treats  the  Passover,  which  he  shows  from  Ex  123-6  was 
originally  fixed  for  the  10th  of  the  month  when  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  selected,  as  the  preparatory  expiatory  festival  of 
the  Spring  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  just  as  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  preceded  the  great 
autumn  festival  of  Tabernacles.  ‘  Not  till  the  14th  day,  during 
the  last  three  hours  before  and  the  first  three  hours  after  sun¬ 
set,  was  the  sacrificial  animal  slain  and  eaten.  .  .  .  It  was  always 
appointed  for  the  14th,  and  in  the  earliest  times  at  least  the 
view  was  strictly  upheld  that  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
did  not  begin  till  the  following  morning.’  Philo  distinguished 
the  ai.irx.ci.  of  Nisan  14  from  the  ri  of  Nisan  15-21.  Mk 

141  unites  without  confusing  them.  M  to  rxtrxx  ri  htuux 
fjOira.  5t jo  r,p.ipxs. 

It  would  seem  that  some  technical  error  was 
committed  by  the  Synoptists,  which  may  have 
been  due  to  (1)  St.  Peter’s  inexact  knowledge  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  probable 
identification  of  it  with  the  removal  of  leaven 
before  noon  on  Nisan  14  (Ex  1215) ;  (2)  the  custom 
of  the  Galikeans,  who,  unlike  the  people  of  Judaea, 
who  worked  until  the  noon  preceding,  abstained 
from  work  the  whole  morning  preceding  t lie  Pass- 
over,  which  was  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening, 
and  consequently  would  make  their  preparations 
after  sunset  on  Nisan  13  (Students'  Com.  on  Mt 
2617);  (3)  some  verbal  confusion  between  the  Syriac 
words  for  ‘  before  ’  (keddm,  Mt  8-’9)  and  ‘  first  ’ 
(kadmaya,  Mt  2617)  owing  to  Peter’s  broad  Galilaean 
accent,  which  may  have  caused  St.  Mark’s  mistake; 
(4)  a  comparative  use  of  Gr.  irpCiros  (cf.  Jn  \lb  irp&Tbs 
pov,  ‘before  me’;  1518  epk  rrpwTov  vp.u>v,  ‘before 
you’),  in  which  case  Mt  2617  Mould  mean  ‘on  the 
day  before  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread’  ;  (5)  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  days 
adopted  by  St.  John,  who,  according  to  Westcott 
(Jn  1914),  used  the  Western  method  of  counting 
from  midnight  to  noon,  and  by  St.  Mark,  who 
adhered  to  the  legal  reckoning  from  evening  to 
evening  (Mk  154-) ;  (6)  a  natural  confusion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Passover  (Jn  1914)  on  Nisan  13 
with  the  weekly  Paraskeue  on  Nisan  14  (Mk  1542), 
or  of  the  day  when  leaven  was  removed  from  the 
houses  (Ex  1215  [LXX  and  tt) s  yptpas  ttjs  Tpuirys]) 
with  the  Festival  of  Mazzdth,  which  commenced 
after  the  Passover  day.  The  argument  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘not  on  the  feast’  (py  tv  rrj  topry,  Mt  26r’) 
cannot  refer  to  Passover  has  to  reckon  with  Ex  1214, 
where  the  Passover  is  called  ‘feast’  (eopr-qv,  LXX). 

Support  for  Nisan  ij  as  day  of  Crucifixion  in 
NT  and  tradition  (Christian  and  Jewish).- — (1)  1  Co 
57  t6  iraoxa  ypdiv  trudy  Xpiards,  identifies  Christ  with 
the  Paschal  lamb  slain  between  ‘the  two  even¬ 
ings  ’ ;  and  1  Co  1520  identifies  the  Risen  Christ 
with  the  First-fruits  of  the  2nd  day  of  the  Feast  of 
MazzOth,  dirapxy  tuv  KeKoip.yp.tvuv.  (2)  The  (luarto- 
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decimans,  among  whom  was  Polycarp,  held  a  fast 
on  Nisan  14  as  the  day  of  Crucifixion  (letter  of 
Irenceus  to  Victor).  (3)  Jewish  tradition  fixes  the 
Crucifixion  on  the  'erebh  Pesah  or  Passover  eve, 
and  the  Greek  Church  always  used  leavened  bread, 
in  the  Eucharist.  (4)  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis 
(c.  A.D.  180)  pointed  out  that  the  14th  is  connected 
with  the  Crucifixion.  (5)  Clement  of  Alexandria 
said  that  Christ  did  not  eat  the  Passover,  hut 
suffered  on  the  14th.  (6)  Hippolytus  of  Portus 

declared  that  Christ  ate  a  supper  before  the  Pass- 
over,  ‘  for  He  was  the  Paschal  lamb  who  had  been 
promised  and  was  sanctified  on  the  appointed  day.’ 
(7)  Tertullian  ( adv .  Jud.  8 — a  doubtful  work)  sug¬ 
gests  Nisan  14.  (8)  I rerueus  ( Har .  IV.  x.  1),  dis¬ 

cussing  Moses’  prediction  of  Jesus,  says,  ‘The  day 
of  whose  Passion  he  did  not  ignore,  but  foretold  it 
in  a  figure,  calling  it  Pascha.’  This  is  not  very 
decisive,  but  suggests  a  memory  of  1  Co  57.  This 
view  of  Nisan  14  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  first  two  centuries. 

Tradition  in  support  of  Nisan  15. — Origen,  in 
his  comment  on  Mt  2617,  follows  the  Synoptic  tra¬ 
dition  :  ‘Jesus  celebravit  more  Judaico  pascha 
corporaliter.’  Chrysostom  declares  ( Horn .  in  Mt. 
82)  that  the  new  feast  appointed  by  Jesus  super¬ 
seded  the  Passover.  Ambrose,  Proterius  and  others 
follow  on  the  same  side.  This  view  seems  more 
recently  popular  than  the  other.  But  the  contro¬ 
versy  of  Apollinaris  in  wepi  rov  Trd<rxa  X670S  shows 
that  there  were  some  in  the  2nd  cent,  who  con¬ 
nected  Nisan  14  with  the  Supper,  and  therefore 
Nisan  15  (according  to  Roman  reckoning)  with  the 
Crucifixion. 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  early  Fathers,  joined  with  the  incredibility 
of  Jesus  having  been  arrested,  tried,  and  executed 
on  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  Year,  and  the 
statement  of  the  Synoptists  that  that  day  was  the 
Paraskcue,  seem  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Nisan  14  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  See  also 
Last  Supper.  Nisan  14,  a.d.  29,  is  the  date  to 
be  now  tested  by  other  evidence. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  147)  notes  the 
various  views  of  the  Basilidians.  ‘  With  regal'd  to 
the  Passion,  some,  after  precise  calculations,  say  it 
took  place  in  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius  on  Pliame- 
noth  25  (March  21) ;  others  on  Pharmuthi  25 
(April  20);  others,  again,  on  Pharmuthi  29  (April 24). 
March  18  and  March  25,  however,  are  the  best 
supported.  Epiphanius  (liar.  i.  1)  had  seen  copies 
of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  which  gave  March  18  as  the 
date,  but  the  Quartodecimans  kept  March  25  on 
the  strength  of  these  Acts;  this  is  evidence  of 
some  hesitation  between  these  dates.  Hippolytus 
(Com.  on  Dan.)  gives  March  25.  With  regard  to 
this  date,  also  given  in  the  Paschal  Cycle,  Dr. 
Salmon  says  (Hermathena,  No.  xviii.  p.  175) :  ‘We 
can  therefore  regard  the  date  March  25  as  insepar¬ 
ably  connected  with  the  sixteen  years’  cycle  of 
Hippolytus.’  As  the  Easter  full  moon  wa's  on 
March  25  in  A.D.  221,  and,  working  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  after  16  years  full  moons  return  to 
the  same  day,  Hippolytus  trusted  his  cycle  that 
it  must  have  been  on  the  same  day  in  A.D.  29. 
But,  as  Dr.  Salmon  shows,  in  that  year  the  full 
moon  really  fell  on  March  18,  a  week  previous. 
An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  date  March  18 
is  given  by  the  Jewish  calendar  of  Paschal  moons, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  Friday,  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
could  not  have  fallen  on  Nisan  14  or  15  in  the 
years  A.D.  28,  31,  32,  so  that  we  are  left  to  choose 
between  29,  30,  33,  and  of  these  A.D.  29  answers 
all  the  required  conditions  best,  as  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  would  fall  in  that  year  on  Friday, 
March  18  (so  C.  H.  Turner,  ‘Chronology’  in 
Hastings’  DB). 


Dr.  Salmon,  in  the  article  cited,  said  it  was  doubtful  if 
Hippolytus  had  any  historical  authority  for  fixing  on  the  year 
29  over  and  above  the  reason  ‘  that  the  day  which  his  cycle 
exhibited  as  the  Crucifixion  Day  should  be  a  Friday,’  and  that 
‘  the  only  years  he  would  find  fulfilling  this  condition  were,  26, 
29,  32,  and  of  these  29  is  chronologically  the  most  probable.’ 
Baron  H.  von  Soden  prefers  a.d.  30,  in  which  Nisan  15  would 
fall  on  Friday  April  7,  and  opposes  a.d.  29  on  the  ground  that 
Nisan  15  fell  on  April  16  in  that  year.  But  the  previous  luna¬ 
tion,^  March  4-5,  with  14th  on  March  18,  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  ripening  of  the  barley  harvest,  and  would 
have  a  prior  claim. 

The  following  table  of  dates  is  based  on  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  years,  months, 
and  days  especially,  in  each  case,  being  offered  as 
merely  approximate. 


Table  of  Dates  of  Events  in  tiie  Gospels. 


Herod’s  reign . 

Restoration  of  temple  commenced  . 

Star  in  the  east . 

Courses  of  Abia  in  temple  .... 

Conception  of  Elisabeth . 

Annunciation  (6  months  after) 

Birth  of  Baptist . 

Birth  of  the  Christ  at  Bethlehem  during  an 
enrolment 

Circumcision . 

Visit  of  Magi . 

Presentation  in  temple  40  days  after  Nativity 

Herod  plans  massacre . 

Flight  into  Egypt,  apparently  from  Jerusalem 
Death  of  Herod . 

Archelaus  ethnarch  of  Judsea  .... 
Herod  Antipas  tetrarch  of  Galilee  . 

Return  of  Holy  Family  to  Nazareth 
The  child  Jesus  in  temple  (12  years  old) 

Annas  high  priest . 

Caiaphas  high  priest . 

Pontius  Pilate  procurator  of  Judiea 
Preaching  of  the  Baptist  (15th  year  of  Tiberius), 
‘beyond  Jordan,’  in  the  Percea,  ‘where 
John  at  first  baptized’  (Jn  1040),  <t^e 
country  about  Jordan  ’  (Lk  33) 

Baptism  of  Jesus  inBethabara,  John’s  second 
sphere  of  work 

Selection  and  training  of  disciples,  and  work 
in  Galilee,  with  Nazareth  fora  time  as  head¬ 
quarters  (Mt  413)  (early  chapters  of  Mt.  and 
Mk.  and  Jn  129-213) 

Purification  of  the  temple  and  work  in  the 
city  during  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(Jn  213-23) 

Work  in  Judaea  broken  by  conflict  between 
His  disciples  and  the  Baptist’s  (Jn  322-36 
and  41-4) 

Arrest  of  the  Baptist  by  Herod  (Mk  6!7,  Mt 
143)  (probably  at  HSnon  near  to  Salim,  his 
third  sphere  of  work) 

Departure  of  Jesus  into  Galilee  through 
Samaria  (Jn  41-45) 

Work  in  Galilee,  with  Capernaum  as  centre 
(Jn  446,  Mk  114,  Mt  412-13,  where  His  de¬ 
parture  from  Nazareth  is  noted ;  see  also 
Lk  416) 

Jesus  at  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem 
(Jn  5) 

Miracles  in  Galilee  (Nain),  and  consequent 
fame  (Lk  711-17) 

Injunctions  to  the  Twelve,  and  their  mission 
(Mt  10,  Mk  6,  Lk  9) 

Deputation  from  the  Baptist  (Mtll2,  Lk  713). 
Jesus  at  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jn  7) 

Execution  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  14,  Lk  9,  Mk  6) 
Herod  hears  the  fame  of  Jesus  (Mt  14') 
Return  of  the  Twelve  with  this  and  other 
news  (Mk  630) 

Jesus,  in  consequence,  departs  finally  from 
Galilee  (Mk  631,  Mt  1413,  Lk  910) 

Work  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Decapolis,  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mk  724-31  827, 
Mt  1613) 

The  confession  of  St.  Peter  (Mt  1613,  Mk  829, 
Lk  920,  Jn  6«8-«>) 

The  Transfiguration,  1  six  days  after  ’  (Mt  171, 
Mk  92),  ‘  about  an  eight  days  after  ’  (Lk  928) 
Prediction  of  death  (Mt  1 722) 

The  great  journey,  which  may  he  described 
as  a  tour,  whose  final  objective  was  Jeru¬ 
salem,  commences  ‘when  the  days  were 
well-nigh  come  that  he  should  be  received 


B.c.  37-4. 

B.c.  19-18. 

B.c.  7-5. 

B.c.  6,  April  18- 
24,  Oct.  3-9. 

B.c.  6,  Oct.  [or 
April  (25)]. 

B.c.  6,  March  (25) 
[or  Sept.  (19)]. 

B.c.  5,  June  (24) 
[or  B.c.  5, Jan.]. 

B.c.  6,  Dec.  (25) 
[orB.c.5,June]. 

B.c.  4,  Jan.  (1). 

B.c.  4,  Jan.  (6 
circa). 

B.c.  4,  Feb.  (2 
circa). 

B.c.  4,  Feb. 

B.c.  4,  Feb. 

B.c.  4,  March  (be¬ 
fore  Passover). 

B.c.  4— a.d.  6. 

B.C.  4-a.d.  37. 

B.c.  3. 

A.D.  7. 

A.D.  7-15. 

A.D.  24-34. 

A.D.  26-36. 

A.D.  26-27. 


A.D.27(Passover). 

A.D.  27-28  (Pass- 
over). 


a.d.  28,  Passover, 
March30-April 
6. 

April  7-14 (circa). 


April. 


April  14-18 
(circa). 

April  lS-May  14. 


May  20  (circa). 


October. 
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up’(Lk  951);  given  at  great  length  (Lk  951- 
1928) 

Rejected  by  a  village  of  Samaria  (Lk  952) 

Mission  of  the  Seventy  before  His  face  (Lk 
10117)  [in  Samaria,  where  He  was  in  Roman 
territory,  safe  from  Herod,  Samaria  having 
been  added  to  the  Province  of  Syria  after 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  xiii.  5] 

Sentence  on  Galilee  and  Capernaum  (Lk 
1013-16,  Mt  1120-24) 

Journeys  towards  Jerusalem,  teaching  in  the 
towns  and  villages  (Lk  IS22),  moving  south¬ 
wards  between  the  borders  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee  (17'1),  the  Jordan  on  His  left  hand 
At  the  Feast  of  Dedication  in  Jerusalem  .  A.D.  28,  Dec.  10 

(circa). 

Escapes  from  citv  into  the  Perasa,  cipxv  roZ 
’I»^«vOU(Jn  10*0,  Mt  191,  Mk  101) 

Returns  to  Judiea  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
at  Bethany  (Jn  111) 

Withdraws  to  Ephraim  (Jn  1154)  ;n  wilderness 
of  Judaea 

Final  journey  towards  city 

Prediction  of  His  death  (Mk  1032,  Lk  IS31) 

At  Jericho:  Zacchams  and  blind  Bartimasus 
(Lk  191-n,  Mk  HH6-52) 

Approaches  city,  at  Bethany  (Mt  211,  Mk  111,  a.d.  29,  Nisan  9 
Lk  1929,  Jn  121)  six  days  before  the  Passover  (March  12). 

The  chronology  of  the  last  six  days  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  difference  between  the 
Second  and  Fourth  Gospels  regarding  the  Anoint¬ 
ing  at  Bethany.  Mk  141'3  gives  the  account  of  the 
Anointing  apparently  in  connexion  with  the  date 
‘  after  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover  and 
the  unleavened  bread,5  while  Jn  121*3  gives  the 
account  of  the  Supper  seemingly  under  the  note  of 
time,  ‘  Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Passover 
came  to  Bethany.5  Two  ways  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  are  (1)  by  referring  the  note  of  time  in 
Mk.  to  the  events  of  Vv.  2- 10- 11  as  giving  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  chief  priests  against 
Jesus,  and  the  offer  of  Judas,  and  regarding  the 
scene  of  the  Anointing  as  an  intrusion  of  strange 
matter  similar  to  Mk  614"29  725'30 ;  (2)  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  note  of  time  Jn  121  to 
the  arrival  at  Bethany.  The  notice  of  the  day  of 
the  entombment  (tt]v  rjp^pav  tov  ivTarpiaapov,  v.7) 
would  come  more  appropriately  on  the  date  given 
in  Mk  14i,  the  reason  of  the  mention  of  the  feast 
in  connexion  with  the  date  of  Jn  12i  ‘  six  days 
before,5  etc.,  being,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  made  the  house  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  the  headquarters  of  His  last  mission  to 
the  city.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
equally  probable  that  this  feast,  which  was  attended 
by  many  out  of  curiosity  to  see  not  only  Jesus  but 
Lazarus  whom  He  had  raised  (v.9),  occasioned  on 
the  one  hand  the  splendid  reception  given  to  Him 
by  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  the  malignant 
opposition  of  the  chief  priests,  who  made  plans  to 
procure  the  death  of  Lazarus  also  ( v. 10).  And  the 
anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  in  so  lavisli  a  style  would 
be  in  keeping  with  His  entry  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Anointed,  into  the  city,  which  follows  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  St.  Mark’s  order  of  events,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  different.  Our  Lord  proceeds  straight 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Bethphage 
and  Bethany  (Mk  ll1),  and  when  he  entered  the 
temple  and  looked  round  on  all  things,  the  hour 
being  late  (oi/das  ijSrj  ovaijs  riji  wpas,  v.11),  He  with¬ 
drew  to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve.  The  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  which  immediately  follows  the 
entry  in  Mt  21  and  Lk  19,  is  thus  reserved  for  the 
next  day,  and  the  banquet  for  the  last  evening 
spent  in  Bethany.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
there  were  two  banquets,  and  two  similar  acts  of 
homage  paid  by  women  to  Jesus,  one  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  II is  last  mission,  when  His  feet  were 
anointed,  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  His  mission, 
when  His  head  was  anointed,  the  former  being 
recorded  by  St.  John  (123'8),  who  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year’s  work  by  the  purification 
of  the  temple,  the  latter  by  the  Synoptists,  St. 


Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  who  signalize  its  closing 
scenes  with  a  similar  act  ? 

In  the  week  itself  there  are  three  difficult  notes 
of  time.  (1)  ‘Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over  came  to  Bethany5  (Jn  121  irpb  riptpuv  tou 
iratrya,  cf.  Am  l1  LXX  irpb  Svo  irciv  toG  aerapoG 
[wjriri  nr1?  D[nrg],‘  two  years  before  the  earthquake  ’). 
Six  days  before  Friday,  Nisan  15,  that  is,  according 
to  Jewish  reckoning,  six  evenings  before  the  even¬ 
ing  that  followed  the  sunset  of  Nisan  14,  would 
give  the  evening  that  directly  followed  the  sunset 
of  the  Sabbath  of  Nisan  9,  in  which  case  the  Supper 
would  take  place  in  the  evening  that  was  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath.  Or  if,  as  Westcott  held,  the  Passion 
fell  on  Thursday,  the  arrival  at  Bethany  took  place 
on  a  Friday,  in  which  case  the  Sabbath  would  be 
kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  would  be  followed  by 
a  feast  on  the  next  evening.  (2)  ‘  After  two  days 
is  the  Passover5  (Mt  261),  or  ‘After  two  days  was 
the  Passover  and  the  unleavened  bread5  (Mk  141). 
This  date,  including  the  day  on  which  the  words 
were  spoken,  but  excluding  that  of  the  Passover, 
points  to  Wednesday,  Nisan  13,  the  Crucifixion  fall¬ 
ing  on  Friday,  Nisan  15.  Bengel  allows  an  interval 
of  one  day  only,  ‘  biduum  a  fend  quarts  ad  quintain 
quae  Paschatos  et  azymorum  dies  erat 5 ;  cf.  Mk  831, 
where  pera  rpeis  -i]pipas  =  TTj  Tpirij  i]p^pp.  (3)  ‘  On 
the  first  day  of  the  unleavened  bread  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  came  to  him,  saying,  Where  wilt  thou  that 
we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  Passover?’  (Mt  2617). 
Strictly  speaking,  that  day  would  be  Nisan  16,  this 
feast  commencing  on  the  evening  after  the  close  of 
Nisan  15,  the  Passover,  and  lasting  seven  days. 
But  this  note  of  time  refers  probably  to  the  legal  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  day,  the  evening  following  the 
sunset  of  Nisan  13,  or  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  with 
the  day  Nisan  14  on  which  leaven  was  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  method  our  Lord  followed  in 
His  mission,  see  Lk  2137  ‘And  during  the  days  he 
was  teaching  in  the  temple  ;  but  during  the  nights 
going  forth  to  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  he  used  to  abide  (i/cXifero)  there :  and  all 
the  people  came  to  him  at  early  dawn  (Cipdp^e)  in 
the  temple  to  hear  him 5 ;  cf.  Lk  2239  ‘  And  he 
came  out  and  went  Kara  rb  ?0os  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;  and  his  disciples  followed.  And  when  he 
was  at  the  place5  (eiri  toG  tottov,  evidently  some 
familiar  locality  [see  Jn  181,2  ‘Jesus  went  forth 
with  his  disciples  beyond  the  brook  Kidron,  where 
was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,  and  his 
disciples.  And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him, 
knew  to v  rbiro v’]).  It  would  seem  then  that  the  night 
was  generally  spent  in  prayer  on  the  mountain 
side  during  this  mission.  But  the  evening  after 
the  Triumphal  Entry  was  spent  in -Bethany  (Nik 
ll11-12);  yet  evidently  the  greater  part  of  night 
and  morn  was  spent  in  prayer  in  the  open  air 
■pvXiadi]  (Kei  (Mt  2117).  This  fact  would  explain  His 
hunger  on  the  morrow  from  missing  the  morning 
meal.  For  His  practice  of  going  out  to  pray  ‘a 
great-while  before  day5  see  Mk  l35. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  arrangement  of 
the  days  and  occurrences  of  the  Last  Mission  : 


Sabbath,  Nisan  9,  C  Arrival  in  Bethany  (Jn  121). 

6th  Day  before  1  Supper  in  the  evening  (122-8). 

Passover.  1  The  Anointing  of  His  feet. 

First  Da v  of  Week  /'Triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mk 
(Palm  Sunday,  lll-H,  Mt  2H-H,  Lk  1929-44,  Jn  1214-19). 

17  xcpixxij  rut  iSocimv),- !  Works  of  mercy  in  Temple  (Mt  2114-15). 
Nisan  10,  5th  Day  Returns  in  the  evening  to  Bethany  (Mk 
before  Passover.  V  ll11,  Mt  21'7). 


Second  Day  of  Week, 
Monday,  Nisan  11 ; 
day  of  selection  of 
Paschal  lamb  (Ex 
123),  4th  Day  before 
Passover. 


r  Returns  on  the  morrow  (r!j  ’nx Cpiot)  from 
Bethany  (Mk  1112) ;  hungry  after  mid¬ 
night  vigil  or  early  morning  prayer 
(135).  Blasting  of  the  Fig-tree  ;  sign  of 
an  unfruitful  nature  (1112-14)  Puriliea- 
*  tion  of  the  Temple,  more  drastic  and 
thorough  in  Mk  1115-18  than  in  Lk  1945-48 
or  Mt  2112- 1::. 

I, eaves  the  city  in  evening  (Mk  1119). 
^Conspiracy  of  foes  (Lk  1947). 
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Third  Day  of  Week, 
Tuesday,  Nisan  12, 
3rd  Day  before 
Passover. 


Fourth  Day  of  Week, 
Wednesday, 
Nisan  13, 

2nd  Day  before 
Passover. 


0-]/'lOO 

or 

6  p.m.- 
9  p.m. 


The  Day  before  the 
Passover, 

y,  Ta.pot.ay.ivy  you 
t aax01'  (dn  19'4), 
Thursday,  Nisan  14, 
Fifth  Day  of  Week. 

TV]  M  TpOlT'P  TUV  0O~.VfJ.CUV 

(Jit  26'7),  ‘  the  first  j 
day  of  unleavened , 
bread  ’  evidently 
being  identified 
with  1  the  first  day  ’ 
on  which  leaven 
was  removed  (Ex 
12'5),  the  bread  of 
Passover  being  un¬ 
leavened  (Dt  163). 


VOL.  I.— 27 


Returns  early  trpcuc)  past  the  withered  fig- 
tree  (Mk  ll20).  Combination  of  foes, 
chief  priests,  Sadducees,  Pharisees, 
Scribes,  Iierodians. 

Day  of  Questions  and  Answers  touching 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  the  baptism  of 
John,  the  tribute  money,  the  brother’s 
wife,  the  first  commandment  of  all. 

‘  What  think  y-e  of  Christ  ?  Whose  son 
is  he  ?  ’  (Mt  21.  22).  ‘  From  that  day  forth 
no  man  dared  ask  him  any  more  ques¬ 
tions  ’  (2246).  Woes  on  Pharisees  (23' -36). 

Jesus  in  Treasury,  the  widow's  mite  (Mk 
12-11-44),  The  visit  of  Greeks,  and 
parable  of  Seed-corn  (Jn  122°-36).  Final 
Rejection  (1237).  Lament  over  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Mt  2337-3y),  Prediction  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple,  and  final  scenes 
of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (24.  25). 

Counsel  of  Caiaphas  (Mt  263-5). 

*  After  two  days  is  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread’  (Mt  262).  It  is  supposed  that 
our  Lord  remained  all  this  day  in 
Bethany,  not  returning  to  the  city 
openly  after  Jn  1236.  The  Anointing  of 
His  head  at  the  Supper  in  the  evening. 

The  Bargain  of  Judas. 

’’The  morning  was  occupied  by  disciples 
with  preparations  for  the  Supper  (Mt 
2617-19),  by  Jesus  in  prayer. 

(A)  The  events  of  the  evening  may  be 
arranged  according  to  the  four  Roman 
(as  distinguished  from  the  three  J ewish) 
watches,  0 v '  (0  p.m. -9  p.m.) ;  /xio-ovvx- 
y tov  (9  p.rn.-12)  ;  ocXixyopocpoivia.  (12-3 
a.m.);  ceou  (3  a.m.-6  a.m.),  used  in  the 
Gospels  (Mk  1335,  Mt  1423,  Mk  648). 

/"The  Supper  with  the  Twelve, 

o-X/ioLP  0 1  yivoiJLivrf  (Jit  262*', 
Mk  14'").  The  washing  of 
feet  after  Supper  (Sh'tvov  hi 
yi.ou.ivov)  or  during  it,  see 
v.l.  yivopo'ivou  (Jn  132).  De¬ 
parture  of  J udas.  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Lord’s  Supper. 
Upper  Room  Discourses 
(13M-1431).  Departure 
from  Upper  Room  (143l). 
/"Parable  of  Vine  (Jn  15). 

I  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(16) .  Prayer  for  disciples 

(17) .  Gethsemane(18i,  Mt 
2637-46,  Mk  1433-38,  Lk 
2241-46).  Agony,  ‘one hour’ 
(Mk  1437). 

/'Arrival  of  Judas,  Arrest  of 
Jesus  (Jn  18212).  Preli¬ 
minary  trial  before  Annas 
(1813).  Peter’s  denial ;  a>.- 
ixyoip  i^oovritri  (1827).  Jesus 
sent  to  Caiaphas  (1824). 
Trial  before  Sanhedrin  dip 
lyiviTO  Yipcipoc.  (Lk  2266), 
cpaitoo;  Si  yi.ouiv-pO  (Jit  271 
loosely),  tTi  ad  Tpcui  to¬ 
wards  the  morning  watch 
(Mk  151  more  precisely). 
"Led  to  Pilate  ypoic  (Jn  IS28), 
from  Pilate  to  Herod  (Lk 
237),  back  to  Pilate  (23"). 
‘Behold,  the  man!’  (Jn 
195).  ’  And  it  was  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Passover, 
and  about  the  sixth  hour  ’ 
(1914).  Delivered  to  be 
crucified  (1916). 

( B )  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of 
the  morning,  which  were  wont  to  be 
proclaimed  by  an  officer  of  the  Praetor 
(Smiths  Diet.  Ant.  s.v.  ‘dies’),  marked 
similar  divisions  of  the  day  which  for 
the  Jews  ended  in  the  evening. 

Preparation  for  Crucifixion. 

6  a.m.-9  a.m. — ‘  And  it  was  the  third 
hour  (i.e.  3rd  after  the  last  watch  of  the 
night  [3-6  a.m.],  or  9  a.m.) ;  and  they 
crucified  him  ’  (Mk  1528). 

[There  is  no  need  to  suggest  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Ffor  I'  or  vice  versa  to  explain  the 
difference  of  Mk  1525  and  Jn  1914,  as  the 
former  hour  marks  the  crucifixion  and 
the  latter  the  hour  of  sentence,  between 
which  some  interval  must  have  elapsed.  ] 

9  a.m.-12. — Jesus  on  the  Cross. 

12-3  p.m.— ‘  And  when  the  sixth  hour  (12) 
was  come  there  was  darkness  over  the 
whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.) 
.  .  .  and  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Eloi,  Eloi, 
lama  sabachthani  ?  ’  (Mk  1533. 34). 
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Nisan  17,  Sunday. 
The  First  Day  of 
Week  and  Second 
of  Feast  of  Mazzdth, 
on  which  sheaf  of 
new  corn  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  first-/ 
fruits,  rrpwTYi  eroe.fi- 
fioCTOU  (Mk  169),  TV) 
ds  puoL  touv  erccfiSexTcov 

(Jn  201,  Lk  241),  r vjf 

pci  a.;  erex.fifiex.Toov  (Mk 
162),  fjclocv  eroc.fi- 

fiezruv  (Mt  281). 


\ 


Sunday-  Week, 
Nisan  24. 


Between  the  evenings  [0]3"ij;fT  |'3  Ex  126],  as  the  Paschal 
lambs  were  being  sacrificed  in  the  Temple,  Jesus  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  Removal  from  the  Cross  ensues,  Pilate  marvelling 
if  He  were  already  dead  (Mk  1544),  ijj,,  ibices  yivopoivys  (after  3 
p.m.),  the  women  following  to  the  sepulchre  and  returning 
to  prepare  spices  and  ointment  (Lk  2355.  66). 

'The  Passover,  also  the  Weekly  Prepara¬ 
tion,  vj  Tapaayiuy  or  TO  y  poc70Lpdp.oc.yov  (Mk 
.  1542). 

First  Day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  coincided 
with  weekly  Sabbath.  ‘The  day  of  that 
(ixtivou)  Sabbath  was  an  high  day’  (Jn 
1931),  or  <  that  (ixsivy)  day  of  the  week  was 
a  high  day.’  ‘And  (the  women)  rested 
the  Sabbath  day  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandment  ’  (Lk  2356).  This  was  a  day 
of  holy  convocation  in  which  no  servile 
work  should  be  done.  Visit  of  Sanhe¬ 
drin  to  Pilate,  yvj  21  iyavptov  v,ti;  iay/  fJiTac 
.  yyv  Toopooaxivyv  (Mt  2762).  In  the  Grave. 
After  the  Sabbath  tdnoc.yivofj.ivov  tov  aoeft- 
fdcjyov),  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  brought 
spices  for  the  anointing  (Mk  16'). 

It  was  still  dark,  axona;  ovary  (Jn  20'),  in 
early  dawn,  ipOpov  (3oc6ios  (Lk  24',  cf.  Jit 
28'),  very  early  after  sunrise  (Jlk  162), 
when  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,  bring¬ 
ing  the  spices  they  had  prepared  (Lk 
24').  Jesus  rose  early ,  0c.va.7yio;  y pc,  (Mk 
169).  The  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept, 
ccTocpxv  rcuv  xtxoifj.yifj.ivuv  (1  Co  15—0). 
Vision  of  angels  to  the  women  (Mk  165-7). 
Visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Sepulchre 
(Jn  203-16).  Appearance  of  Jesus  to 
Mary  JIagdalene  (20"-'s) ;  appearance 
to  St.  Peter  (Lk  2434). 

4-6  p.m. — Appearance  to  two  disciples, 
who  would  not  have  left  Jerusalem 
until  after  evening  prayer  (cf.  Ac  3'), 
on  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24'3ft-). 

8  p.m.  (circa). — Appearance  of  Jesus  to 
the  Eleven  and  those  with  them  (Lk 
2436).  In  the  account  of  interview  with 
disciples  (Jn  2019ff-),  Thomas  absent. 
(Jesus  appeared  to  the  disciples,  Thoma* 
1  being  present  (Jn  2026ff ). 

Further  appearances  recorded  by-  Evangelists  : — To  seven 
Apostles  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Jn  21).  To  the 
Eleven  Apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  (Mt  28'6  20).  To  the 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem  (St.  Luke  in  Ac  l4).  Ascension  from 
Bethany  forty  days  after  Passion  and  ten  days  before  Pentecost 
(Lk  2450,  Ac  16-'2). 

Literature. — Josephus,  Ant.  and  BJ ;  Irenaeus,  adv.  Hcer.  ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom. ;  Hippolytus,  Com.  on  Dan.,  and 
Paschal  Cycle-,  Origen,  Com.  on  St.  John-,  Ideler,  Handb.  der 
Chronol.  ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synops.  der  Evang.  ;  Salmon  in 
Hermalhena,  No.  18  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Westcott,  ‘  Gospel 
of  St.  John’  ( Speaker’s  Com.),  and  Introduction  to  the  Gospels  ; 
Sanday,  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  art.  ‘Jesus  Christ’  in  Hastings’  DB-,  Hitchcock, 
Studies  in  Our  Lord’s  Last  Mission ;  Westcott  and  Hort,  Greek 
Testament-,  artt.  ‘Chronology,’  ‘Fasts  and  Feasts,’  ‘Passover,’ 
‘  Pentecost  ’  in  Hastings’  DB. 

F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock. 

DAUGHTER  ( dvyarpp ). — The  word  ‘daughter’  is 
used  in  various  senses  in  the  Gospels:  (1)  in  the 
literal  sense,  Mt  918  1035,  Mk  535  622  729,  Lk  842  ; 
(2)  as  a  term  of  kind  address,  Mt  922,  Mk  534,  Lk 
848  ;  (3)  collectively  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  city, 
Mt  215,  Jn  1215  (cf.  Zee  99) ;  (4)  as  a  term  of  address 
to  the  female  inhabitants  of  a  city,  Lk  2328  ;  (5)  in 
the  Hebrew  sense  of  descendant,  Lk  l5  1316. 

The  diminutive  Ovyarpiov  is  found  twice  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  (523  725).  Like  all  diminutives,  it 
is  a  term  of  endearment. 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  (vip.<pri). — The  Greek  word 
is  presumably  derived  from  the  lost  root  vi j/3u, 
Lat.  nubo,  ‘  to  cover,’  inasnTuch  as  the  bride  was 
brought  veiled  to  her  bridegroom.  'Although  the 
word  applies  to  married  women  in  general,  its 
associated  idea  is  that  of  youth.  Hence  its  an¬ 
tithesis  with  7Tt vdepd,  the  mother-in-law  (Mt  1035, 
Lk  1253).  The  son  usually  brought  his  bride  to  his 
father’s  house,  where  she  was  subject  to  the 
father’s  wife,  as  was  the  son  to  the  father  and  the 
daughter  to  the  mother  (Mt  1036,  Lk  1253). 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

DAYID.— 

For  the  student  of  the  Gospels  the  most  important  OT  passage 
concerning  David  is  2  S  7.  David  expressed  to  Nathan  a  strong 
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desire  to  build  a  temple  for  Jehovah  in  his  new  capital,  a  wish 
indicative  of  worldly  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  Jehovah  denies  David’s  request,  but  promises  to  build 
for  him  an  everlasting  house,  a  dynasty  without  end.  David’s 
throne  is  to  stand  for  ever.  Pss  2  and  110  are  founded  on  this 
notable  promise,  and  the  author  of  Ps  89  in  a  far  later  time, 
when  David’s  throne  had  been  overturned  by  the  heathen, 
reminds  Jehovah  of  His  ancient  promise,  and  pleads  earnestly 
for  the  speedy  passing  of  His  wrath.  The  early  prophets, 
Amos  (911),  Hosea  (35),  Isaiah  (97  165  37s5),  unite  with  the  author 
of  Kings  (1  K  245  612  etc.)  in  the  expectation  that  the  promise 
made  to  David  in  2  S  7  will  not  fail.  The  prophetic  hopes  for 
the  future  of  Israel  spring  from  Nathan’s  message  as  branches 
from  the  trunk  that  gives  them  life.  Jeremiah  (235f-  3315ff) 
carries  forward  the  work  of  his  predecessors  of  the  8th  cent. 
b.c.,  asserting  the  perpetuity  of  David’s  dynasty  in  most  em¬ 
phatic  terms.  Ezekiel  (3423^  3724f-)  cheers  the  discouraged 
exiles  with  the  picture  of  a  glorious  restoration  of  the  throne  of 
David.  The  great  ruler  of  the  future  will  be  a  second  David. 
In  the  period  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  author  of  the 
last  section  of  Zechariah  (127-131)  describes  the  glories  of  the 
coming  time  in  connexion  with  the  Davidic  dynasty  :  ‘  The  house 
of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  Jejiovah  before  them.’ 
The  Messianic  hope  in  the  inter-Biblical  period,  like  that  of  the 
OT,  attached  itself  to  David.  The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (4711) 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  Lord  exalted  David’s  horn  for  ever, 
entering  into  a  covenant  and  promising  him  a  throne  of  glory  in 
Israel.  About  a  century  later  the  author  of  1  Mac.  (25?)  says, 
‘David  for  being  merciful  inherited  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  for 
ever  and  ever.’  Most  important  for  the  student  of  the  Gospel 
history  is  Ps  17  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of 
patriotic  hymns  belonging  to  the  period  immediately  following 
Pompey’s  capture  of  Jerusalem  (63-48  b.c.).  Ps  17  is  a  notable 
Messianic  prophecy,  prayer  and  prediction  being  freely  inter¬ 
mingled  after  the  fashion  of  the  OT  prophets  and  poets.  The 
Messianic  King  is  to  be  David’s  son  (174-  2*).  Jehovah  Himself  is 
Israel’s  King  for  ever  and  ever  (171-  46) ;  but  the  Son  of  David  is 
His  chosen  to  overthrow  the  heathen,  and  institute  a  righteous 
reign  in  Israel  (1730- 42f  ). 

The  four  Evangelists  unite  in  the  view  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  come  from  the  seed  of  David  (Mt 
l1,  Mk  1047,  Lk  24,  Jn  742).  ‘  The  Son  of  David  ’ 

was  synonymous  in  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  earthly 
ministry  with  ‘Messiah’  or  ‘Christ.’  Both  the 
scribes  and  the  common  people  held  this  view. 
When  the  children  cried  in  the  temple,  ‘  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David’  (Mt  2115),  both  the  rulers  and 
the  multitude  looked  upon  the  words  as  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  The 
Epistles  (Ro  l3,  2  Ti  2s)  and  the  Revelation  (55  2216) 
concur  in  calling  attention  to  the  Davidic  origin  of 
Jesus.  The  interest  of  NT  writers  in  David  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  his  relation  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  as  His  ancestor  and  type. 

J esus  refers  to  one  incident  in  the  life  of  David 
in  reply  to  the  accusation  of  His  enemies  as  to  His 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  225,  cf.  1  S  211-®). 
This  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place  ‘when 
Abiathar  was  high  priest.’  [On  the  difficulties 
created  by  this  statement  see  art.  Abiathar.] 

During  the  week  preceding  our  Lord’s  crucifixion, 
perhaps  on  Tuesday,  He  asked  the  Pharisees  a 
question  which  put  them  to  silence  and  confusion. 
Having  drawn  from  them  a  statement  of  their 
belief  that  the  Christ  would  be  the  son  of  David, 
He  at  once  quoted  David’s  words  in  Ps  1101  to  show 
that  the  Messiah  would  also  be  David’s  Lord 
(Mt  2241 1|).  Jesus  wished  to  show  His  foes  and  the 
multitude  that  the  orthodox  view  of  the  time 
overlooked  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  Messiah. 
He  was  to  be  far  'greater  than  David,  for  He  was 
his  Lord.  See,  further,  Broadus  on  Mt.  ad  loc., 
and,  for  the  meaning  of  ‘  David  ’  and  ‘  Moses  ’  in 
our  Lord’s  citations  from  the  OT,  art.  Moses. 

Literature. — Gore,  BL  196  ff. ;  Gould,  ‘  St.  Mark,’  and  Plum¬ 
mer,  ‘  St.  Luke,’  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Com.  in  loc.  ;  Expos.  Times, 
iii.  [1892]  292 ff.,  vui.  [1897]  365 ff.;  Expositor,  v.  iii.  [1896]  445 ff. 

John  R.  Sampey. 

DAY.  —  1.  Literal.  —  The  length  of  the  ‘day’ 
among  the  ancients  was  reckoned  in  various  ways  : 
thus,  from  morning  to  morning  (Babylonians), 
from  sunset  to  sunset  (Athenians),  from  noon  to 
noon  (Umbrians),  from  midnight  to  midnight 
(Egyptians),  and  from  dawn  to  dark  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  ordinarily  (see  Plin.  HN  ii.  79).  The 
early  Israelites  seem  to  have  regarded  the  morning 


as  the  beginning  of  the  day  (cf.  Gn  16>  s"),  but 
they  likewise  (due  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
moon)  reckoned  it  from  ‘even  unto  even’  (Lv 
2332).  In  Lk  22s4  also  the  new  day  began  after 
sunset  (cf.  440).  In  the  NT  iyjApo.  was  employed  to 
express  :  (1)  the  period  of  light  in  opposition  to 
night  (Lk  613  ‘  and  when  it  was  day,’ — a  frequent 
phrase  in  St.  Luke’s  writings,  cf.  442  2266,  Ac  1218 
1035  2312  2729-33'39,  also  Jn  94,  2  Co  ll25) (2)  the 
natural  day,  including  the  periods  both  of  light  and 
darkness  (Mt  2S1  eirapoiaKovari,  cf.  Lk  22s4) ;  (3)  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  (Lk  l5- 39  iv  reus  hMp^ s 
ravrcus,  ‘  in  those  days  ’ ;  St.  Luke  is  fond  of  this 
expression,  it  is  not  found  in  Jn.,  and  occurs  but 
four  times  in  Mt.  and  the  same  number  of  times 
in  Mk.  ;  cf.  Lk  21  42,  Ac  218  324  741  etc.,  also  Mt  21 
31,  Mk  l9  81  1317-  24  in  true  Hebraistic  style). 

Except  the  Sabbath,  the  days  of  the  week  were 
numbered  by  the  Israelites,  not  named.  Nor  had 
the  Hebrews  any  precise  subdivision  of  the  day, 
for  they  had  no  word  for  ‘  hour  ’ ;  even  the  Aramaic 
nyip,  which  occurs  in  Dn  416  55,  has  no  exact  connota¬ 
tion.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  seem  to  have  learned 
from  the  Babylonians  how  to  divide  the  day  into 
12  hours, — a  division  first  met  with  in  the  NT  : 
‘Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?’  (Jn  1 19, 
cf.  Ac  215,  Mt  203'6  2745-  46  etc. ).  The  length  of  the 
hour,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  a  variable 
quantity,  depending,  as  it  did,  upon  the  season  of 
the  year,  for  it  was  always  reckoned  as  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  light  period.  It  therefore  ranged  from 
forty-nine  to  seventy-one  minutes,  according  to 
the  calendar.  The  more  common  divisions  of 
the  day  among  the  Hebrews  were  morning,  noon¬ 
day,  and  evening  (Ps  5517) ;  but  they  frequently 
spoke  of  ‘sunrise’  and  ‘dawn’  (Mk  162,  Jn  201, 
Rev  2216),  ‘  the  heat  of  the  day  ’  (Mt  2012),  ‘  noon  ’ 
(Gn  4316,  Dt  2829),  ‘the  cool  of  the  day’  (Gn  3s), 
and  ‘between  the  two  evenings,’  i.e.  towards  even¬ 
ing  (Ex  126  1612,  cf.  Ac  31  103-  30).  The  time  of 
incense,  and  of  cock-crowing  (wh.  see)  was  in  the 
morning  (Mk  1430-  72,  Lk  l10) ;  the  time  of  the 
‘  meal-offering  ’  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
(1  K  1829-  36) ;  while  ‘the  time  that  women  go  out 
to  draw  water’  was  towards  evening  (Gn  2411). 

2.  Figurative. — -Figurative  and  metaphorical  uses 
of  the  word  ‘  day  ’  are  also  frequent  in  the  NT  : 
e.g.  the  day  of  Christ’s  appearance,  i.e.  of  His 
apocalypse,  or  self-revelation  (Lk  1730  ‘in  the  day 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed,’  diroxaXvTTTeTai,  a 
technical  expression  :  cf.  Lk  1724,  Jn  S56  1  420  1  623-  26, 
Ro  1312,  1  Co  l7- 8,  2  Th  l7,  1  P  l7-13  413) ;  ‘the  day 
of  his  Parousia’  (Mt  722  2436,  Mk  1332  1425,  Lk  2134, 
2  Th  l10,  2  Ti  l18,  He  1025) ;  the  days  of  His  death 
and  departure  (Lk  5s5  ihevcrovrai  St  hMpa <■>  ‘  But 
the  days  will  come,’  i.e.  days  very  different  from 
the  joyous  days  of  wedding  festivity) ;  the  Last,  or 
Judgment  day  (Jn  639  ll24  1248,  Mt  ll22,  1  Jn  417, 
1  Th  52,  2  Ti  31,  Ja  53,  and  by  contrast  1  Co  4s  virb 
dvdpun rlvys  hp-tpa s,  which  describes  human  judgment 
as  opposed  to  Christ’s  day  of  final  account,  7 ip-tpa. 
rov  Kvplou) ;  His  day  of  the  offer  of  salvation  (2  Co 
62,  Jn  94  ll9) ;  ‘the  day  of  Christ’  (Ph  l10) ;  ‘the 
day  of  the  Lord  ’  (2  Th  22,  Ro  216,  2  Co  l14,  Rev  617) ; 
‘the  day  of  God’  (2  P  312) ;  ‘the  Lord’s  day,’  7 
KvpiaKT)  h^Pa  (Rev  l10) ;  the  day  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  (Jn  1420) ;  the  day  of  completed  salvation 
(Ro  1312) ;  ‘the  evil  day,’  of  trial  and  temptation 
(Eph  613) ;  ‘  as  children  of  the  day,’  i.e.  as  sons  who 
abstain  from  doing  evil  (1  Th  55, 8,  Ro  1313) ;  a  day 
of  fuller  knowledge  (2  P  l19) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
somewhat  enigmatical  passage,  ‘  Give  us  this  day 
(at/p-epov)  our  daily  (rbv  itnovenov)  bread’  (Mt  6n,  Lk 
ll3) ;  the  latter  expression  (see  art.  Lord’s  Prayer) 
is  not  found  in  classical  Greek,  and  seems  to  have 
been  specially  coined  by  the  Evangelists  to  convey 
in  this  single  context  the  idea  of  ‘  needful  ’  or  ‘  the 
coming  day’s’;  the  Vulgate  has  super substantialem 
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(cf.  Amer.  RVm).  See,  further,  artt.  Day  OF 
Christ,  Day  (That),  Day  of  Judgment. 

Literature. — Art.  ‘Day,’  by  H.  A.  White  in  Hastings’  DB, 
by  Karl  Marti  in  Encyc.  Bibl.,  and  by  F.  W.  Farrar  in  Smith’s 
DB*  ;  also  ‘Tag’  in  Riehm’s  H W B ;  esp.  Swete’s  Com.  on  St. 
Mark,  and  Plummer’s  Com.  on  St.  Luke,  ad  loc. ;  and  cf.  the 
artt.  Time,  Night,  Eschatology. 

George  L.  Robinson. 

DAY  OP  ATONEMENT  (o'issn  dv  [ons?  "’],  h/J-l pa 
[too]  i£i\a<r/j,od). — The  chief  OT  passages 'hearing  on 
it  are  Lv  16.  2326-32,  hut  some  further  details  are 
given  in  Ex  3010,  Lv  259,  Nu  297'11.  An  earlier  and 
simpler  form  of  the  ceremony  is  prescribed  in  Ezk 
4518‘20.  The  day  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
but  it  is  referred  to  as  ^  vi ja-reia  in  Ac  279  (also  Ep. 
Barn.  73-4,  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  vi.  4). 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  article  to 
describe  fully  the  ritual  and  worship  of  the  day  ; 
only  the  salient  features  are  here  touched  upon 
which  offer  some  analogy  with  the  Christian 
Atonement.  The  more  important  parts  of  the 
ceremony  were,  briefly,  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  high  priest  procured  and  brought  before 
the  Tent  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself, 
and  two  goats  upon  which  lots  were  cast,  one 
being  destined  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people,  and 
the  other  to  be  ‘for  Azazel.’  He  sacrificed  the 
bullock,  and  carried  its  blood  into  the  Holy  of 
Hqlies,  where,  after  enveloping  the  mercy-seat 
with  a  cloud  of  burning  incense,  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  before  it.  He  then  came  out  and  sacrificed 
the  goat  for  the  people,  and,  re-entering  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat. 
He  next  sprinkled  the  blood  of  each  animal  on  the 
altar  of  incense  in  the  Holy  Place ;  and,  lastly, 
he  sprinkled  the  mingled  blood  of  bullock  and  goat 
on  the  brazen  altar  in  the  outer  court.  Thus  the 
blood  (the  life)  of  the  animals,  representing  the 
life  of  priest  and  people,  was  offered  before  God  ; 
and  they,  and  the  three  parts  of  the  Tent  polluted 
by  their  presence  during  the  preceding  year,  were 
cleansed,  and  atonement  was  made  for  them. 

( b )  The  goat  for  Azazel  was  then  brought  near. 
The  sins  of  the  people  were  confessed  over  it,  and 
it  was  led  into  the  wilderness.  The  two  goats 
were  intended  figuratively  to  represent  one  and  the 
same  being,  who,  though  sacrificed,  was  yet  living, 
and  able  to  carry  away  the  sins  of  the  people.  In 
the  Mishna  (Y6md  vi.  1,  cf.  Ep.  Barn.  76)  this 
thought  was  afterwards  emphasized  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  that  the  goats  must  resemble  each  other  as 
closely  as  possible. 

(c)  The  high  priest  offered  two  rams  as  a  burnt- 
offering  for  himself  and  the  people,  signifying  the 
complete  offering  up  of  the  worshippers’  lives  and 
persons  to  God. 

(cl)  The  skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and 
the  goat,  whose  blood  had  made  atonement,  were 
burnt  outside  the  camp. 

2.  The  great  spiritual  truths  typified  by  this 
ceremony  are  to  a  certain  extent  drawn  out  in 
JJg  97-14.  21-28  JQ19-22. 

(a)  The  high  priest  entered  ‘into  the  second 
[part  of  the  Tent]  once  a  year  ’  (&ira^  roO  iviavrov, 
i.c.  on  one  day  in  the  year),  97.  But  Christ  entered 
into  ‘the  Holies’  once  for  .all  (t<p6.ira^,  v.12)  ;  and 
see  v.24f>  10llf.  Thus  His  blood — i.e.  His  life  freed 
for  eternal  uses  by  death — is  perpetually  presented 
before  God. 

(b)  The  earthly  ‘  holies’  are  ‘  made  with  hands,’ 
‘types  corresponding  to  the  real  ones’  (avrlrma 
tCiv  d\^6ivuv).  But  Christ  entered  into  ‘  heaven 
itself,’  924. 

(c)  The  high  priest  entered  ‘in  the  blood  of 
another  ’  (925) — ‘  with  the  accompaniment  of  [by 
means  of,  5uf]  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves’: 
Christ,  with  His  own  blood,  912.  And  the  Tent, 
‘  the  copies  (for oSely/xara)  of  the  things  in  the 


heavens,’  must  be  purified  with  the  former  :  but 
the  heavenly  things  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these,  923.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this, 
Westcott  says :  ‘  it  may  be  said  that  even 

“  heavenly  things,”  so  far  as  they  embody  the 
conditions  of  man’s  future  life,  contracted  by  the 
Fall  something  which  required  cleansing.  Man 
is,  according  to  the  revelation  in  Scripture,  so 
bound  up  with  the  whole  finite  order,  that  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  extend  through  crea¬ 
tion  in  some  way  which  we  are  unable  to  define.’ 

( d )  The  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (and 
other  sacrifices — ‘the  ashes  of  an  heifer,’  see  Nu 
19)  can  effect  only  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  ;  i.e. 
outward  ceremonial  cleansing.  But  if  they  can 
effect  that,  a  fortiori  the  blood  of  Christ  can 
purify  our  consciences  from  the  defiling  contact 
of  dead  works,  913t\ 

(e)  The  high  priest  entered  alone  ;  which  fact 
signified  that  while  the  first  Tent  continued  to 
have  a  standing  among  men  (ixod^v^  trriitnv),  the 
way  for  all  men  into  ‘  the  Holies  ’  was  not  yet 
manifested,  97f\  But  now  ‘  we  have  confidence 
which  leads  us  to  enter  into  the  Holies  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  by  a  new  and  living  way  which 
He  inaugurated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say  [the  way]  of  His  flesh,’  1019f-. 

The  main  truths,  then,  at  which  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  arrives  by  direct  reference  to  the  Day 
of  Atonement  are  :  that  Christ  is  both  Priest  and 
Victim  ;  that  His  sacrifice  is  eternally  efficacious, 
and  that  it  is  being  eternally  presented  by  Him  in 
Heaven ;  that  its  effects  are  not  ceremonial  but 
spiritual ;  and  that  we  now  have  free  access  to  the 
F'ather. 

3.  But  other  points  of  analogy  and  contrast 
suggest  themselves,  some  of  which  are  partially 
supplied  by  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

(a)  The  high  priest  offered  a  bullock  for  the 
atonement  of  his  own  sins.  ‘  The  law  appoints  as 
high  priests  men  possessed  of  weakness,’  He  728  51'3. 
But  the  Son  was  ‘such  an  high  priest  as  was 
fitting  for  us,  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,’  726.  And 
the  sinfulness  of  the  high  priest  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason  of  his  causing  a  cloud  of  burning 
incense  to  hide  the  mercy-seat  from  his  sight. 
He  was  unfit,  until  atonement  had  been  made  for 
his  sins,  to  look  upon  the  place  of  God’s  Presence. 
But  now  that  Christ  has  ‘  procured  eternal  salva¬ 
tion  for  us,’  not  only  our  High  Priest  but  we  our¬ 
selves  may  ‘  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace.’ 

(b)  An  obvious  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Atonement  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  was  possible  only  in  the  case  of  un¬ 
witting  offences  (dyi/oruxara,  He  97),  sins  committed 
‘in  ignorance’  (Lv.  42-  13-  22-  27 ,  Nu  1524"29,  contrast 
Nu  153M-).  If  Christ’s  Atonement  were  thus  limited, 
our  faith  were  vain,  we  should  be  yet  in  our  sins. 

(c)  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Jewish  sacri¬ 
fice  was  very  different  from  those  of  the  heathen. 
Its  purpose  was  not  to  appease — to  buy  the  good¬ 
will  of — a  cruel  and  capricious  deity.  The  offerings 
did  not  originate  with  men  ;  they  are  represented 
as  commanded  and  appointed  by  God  Himself. 
They  were  due  to  His  own  loving  initiative ;  He 
showed  the  way  by  which  men,  who  were  hostile 
by  reason  of  their  sins,  might  be  reconciled  to  Him. 
So  likewise  ‘  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son  ’  (Jn  316).  Nay  more;  Christ 
the  Victim  voluntarily  offered  Himself  (Jn  1017,  Mt 
2028 1|  Mk  1045).  Scripture  nowhere  speaks  of  God 
being  reconciled  to  man  ;  see  Ro  510  llls,  2  Co 
518-20.  God  is  not  hostile  to  us,  although  by  His 
very  nature  He  must  be  angry  with  sin  and 
punish  it ;  but  we  are  hostile  to  God  (Lk  1927, 
Ph  318,  Col  I21,  Ja  44). 

(d)  The  ceremonies  performed  by  the  high  priest 
were  not  a  mere  opus  operatum,  the  magic  of  a 
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medicine  man.  The  whole  congregation  had 
morally  to  take  an  active  part.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  to  be  a  day  of  cessation  from 
work,  like  a  Sabbath,  and  a  day  when  every  man 
must  afflict  (njj;)  his  soul — i.e.  render  his  soul  con¬ 
trite  and  penitent  by  means  of  fasting,  self-humilia¬ 
tion,  and  confession  of  sins.  It  is  true  that  Is  584"7 
denounces  the  outward  expressions  of  this  ‘  afflic¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  ’  when  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
the  necessary  moral  fruits,  as  Christ  Himself  does 
(Mt  616)  ;  but  Lv  23-6-32,  Nu  297'11  clearly  imply 
that  real  penitence  is  necessary  for  atonement. 
The  Mishna  also  recognizes  that,  while  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  day  are  effectual  for  Israel  as  a 
whole,  individuals  must  appropriate  the  results  by 
repentance.  ‘  If  a  man  says,  “  I  will  sin  and  (then) 
repent,  I  will  sin  and  (then)  repent,”  Heaven  does 
hot  give  him  the  means  of  practising  repentance  ; 
and  if  he  says,  “  I  will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  will  bring  atonement,”  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  will  bring  no  atonement’  ( Yuma  viii.  8,  9). 
And  similarly  a  Christian’s  faith  in  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  fact  that  He  died  for  each  and  all. 
Faith,  as  the  NT  teaches  it,  involves  a  conscious 
co-operation  with  Christ’s  work.  That  work  was 
not  accomplished  to  free  us  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  anything.  The  atoning  work  of  the  God- 
Man  is  in  living  union  with  the  longings  and 
strivings  of  men  for  atonement,  and  thereby  makes 
them  effectual.  But  if  a  man  does  not  repent, — 
does  not  wish  to  be  free  from  sin, — for  him  the 
Atonement  brings  no  atonement.  The  results  of 
Christ’s  death  are  ‘  a  power  of  God,  leading  to 
salvation  ’  (Bo  l16)  ;  but  the  energy  remains  poten¬ 
tial  and  useless  until  the  human  will  renders  it 
kinetic  by  deliberate  appropriation. 

(e)  And  this  truth  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
Jewish  atonement  not  only  by  the  fasting  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  ceremony  which  formed  the 
centre  and  kernel  of  it  all.  The  killing  of  an 
animal  and  the  shedding  of  its  blood  contained  a 
meaning  which  far  transcended  that  of  mere  death. 
The  body  is  ‘  the  expression  of  life  in  terms  of  its 
environment  ’ ;  the  blood  represents  the  life  set 
free  from  its  limiting  environment  for  higher  uses 
(Lv  1711).  When  Christ,  therefore,  entered  heaven 
‘with  his  own  blood’  (He  912),  ‘to  ajipear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us’  (v.24),  He  began  ‘the 
eternal  presentation  of  a  life  which  eternally  is 
“the  life  that  died.”’  But  ‘we  reckon  that  one 
died  on  behalf  of  all  ;  in  that  case  all  died  ’  (2  Co 
514)  ;  and  as  the  high  priest  offered  the  blood  of  the 
goat  which  symbolized  the  life  of  the  whole  people, 
so  ‘  the  life  that  died  ’  is  our  life,  in  complete  union 
with  Christ’s  (He  1019).  The  same  truth  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  another  form  in  He  101'10.  Christ’s 
voluntary  self-offering  consisted  in  absolute  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Father’s  will,  an  obedience  having  its 
seat  in  a  body  prepared  for  Him.  ‘  In  which  will 
we  have  been  sanctified  through  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.’  But  that  is  rendered  possible 
only  because  of  His  living  union  with  us  which 
makes  us  part  of  His  body.  ‘The  Church  is  the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation.’  And  this  vital  union 
is  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  the  faithful  ap¬ 
propriation  of  it  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  body  and 

( f )  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  goat  ‘  for 
Azazel  ’  (AY  ‘  scape-goat  ’)  was  considered  figura¬ 
tively  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  goat  that  was 
sacrificed.  Its  blood  was  shed  for  the  atonement 
of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  took  upon 
itself  the  burden  of  their  sins  in  order  to  carry  it 
away.  There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  the  scape¬ 
goat  in  Hebrews,  but  a  possible  allusion  occurs  in 
9s8,  where  the  writer  quotes  Is  5312  W.  Christ  was 
‘  once  offered  to  bear  (aveveyKdv)  the  sins  of  many.’ 
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The  verb  seems  to  contain  the  double  thought  of 
‘  offering  up  ’  and  ‘  taking  up  upon  oneself  ’  as  a 
burden  ;  cf.  Jn  l29. 

{(/)  After  the  atonement  was  completed  and  the 
sins  carried  away,  there  followed  the  sacrifice  of 
the  rams  as  a  burnt-offering.  It  is  peculiarly 
significant  that  in  Lv  l(i24  the  high  priest  is  bidden 
to  ‘  offer  his  burnt-offering  and  the  burnt-offering 
of  the  people,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself 
and  for  the  people.’  The  great  atonement  in  the 
sanctuary,  though  complete,  was  only  an  initial 
act  which  needed  the  continued  burnt-offering  to 
render  its  effects  permanent.  This  symbolizes  the 
sequel  and  corollary  of  the  truth  which  formed  the 
subject  of  (d)  and  ( e ).  Our  own  life  having  been 
offered  upon  Calvary  in  union  with  Christ’s,  we  ‘  died 
with  him,’  and  we  are  ‘  alive  unto  God’  through 
Him.  That  being  so,  we  are  bound  to  make  an 
active  appropriation  of  our  part  in  His  eternal 
presentation  of  the  offering  in  heaven  ;  we  are 
bound  to  render  permanent  the  effects  of  the  great 
Atonement  by  yielding  up  our  whole  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  as  a  perpetual  burnt-offering.  See 
Ro  121,  1  P  25,  He  1315. 

4.  The  above  suggestions  are  those  dealing  with 
the  more  fundamental  points,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  far  from  being  exhaustive  of  the  analogies 
which  may  be  drawn.  The  isolation  of  the  high 
priest  when  he  entered  the  sanctuary  suggests  a 
comparison  of  He  97  (/ u.ovos )  with  726  (i<exupi.<Tfj.tvos). 
His  double  entrance,  first  for  himself  and  then  for 
the  people,  seems  to  foreshadow  the  two  entrances 
of  Christ  into  the  Unseen,  once  when  He  entered 
it  at  death,  from  which  He  returned  victorious, 
and  again  when  He  entered  it  by  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  ‘  to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  on 
our  behalf  ’  (He  924).  Again,  the  return  of  the 
high  priest  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  recalls  the  words  of  He  92S, 
‘  a  second  time  without  sin  shall  he  appear  to  them 
that  wait  for  him.’  And,  finally,  the  burning  of 
the  sacrifice  outside  the  gate  is  used  as  yet  another 
type  of  Christ  (He  I3uf<). 

Literature. — 1.  On  the  ceremonies  of  the  day :  Comm,  on  Lv 
16,  esp.  Dillmann  ;  Mishna,  Yomd  (ed.  Surenhusius,  with  Lat. 
tr.  and  notes,  1699) ;  Maimonides’  account  of  the  ceremonies  (tr. 
by  Delitzsch  at  the  end  of  his  Com.  on  Hebrews );  Jos.  Ant.  iii, 
x.  3  ;  art.  in  Hastings*  DBy  vol.  i.  p.  199  ff. 

2.  On  the  significance  of  the  ceremonies :  Sheringham’a 
Y6ma  2,  to  which  is  added  (p.  105  ff.)  an  elaborate  comparison  by 
Rhenferd  of  the  work  of  the  high  priest  with  that  of  Christ; 
Comm,  on  Hebrews ,  esp.  Westcott,  with  the  Add.  Notes  on 
chs.  8-10  ;  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood. 

3.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement :  M‘Leod  Campbell,  On 

the  Nature  of  the  A  tonement ;  R.  W.  Dale,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  H.  N.  Oxenham,  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
A  tonement ;  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ;  B.  F. 
Westcott,  The  Victory  of  the  Cross  ;  Dorner,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine  ;  esp.  iv.  1-124.  Intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
are  treatises  on  the  Incarnation.  A.  H.  M‘Neile. 

DAY  OF  CHRIST.— This  is  the  general  expres¬ 
sion  used  by  certain  of  the  NT  writers  to  indicate 
that  moment  in  time  in  which  Jesus  the  Christ 
shall  reappear  to  establish  His  Messianic  kingdom. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  that  new  age  which 
Jews  and  Christians  expected  would  follow  the 
present  evil  one.  The  term  thus  lacks  the  precise 
reference  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (wh.  see),  and  is 
also  more  general  than  the  term  Parousia ;  but 
all  three  of  these  terms  refer  to  the  same  point  in 
time,  and  represent  different  phases  of  the  same 
event.  It  is  spoken  of  indiscriminately  as  the 
‘  day  of  Christ  ’  (Ph  l10),  ‘  day  of  the  Lord  ’  (I  Th  52), 
‘day  of  Jesus  Christ’  (Ph  l6),  ‘day  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ’  (1  Co  l8),  and  ‘  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus’ 
(2  Co  l14).  It  is  generally  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  the  great  assize  which  is  to  be  established  by 
the  reappearing  Christ  (1  Tlj  52,  Ph  I6-10).  It  was 
then  that  the  process  of  sanctification  was  to  reach 
its  real  completion  (Ph  1°)  and  salvation  be  con- 
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summated  (1  Co  55).  It  was  to  come  unexpectedly 
(1  Th  52,  2  P  310),  but  was  to  be  preceded  by  cer¬ 
tain  premonitory  conditions  which  had  not  been 
fulfilled  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  2  Thessa- 
lonians  (2  Th  21-2).  There  is  no  reference  in  the 
NT  to  an  identification  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
with  this  day,  and  all  such  interpretations  must  be 
read  into  it.  In  order  to  grasp  its  real  significance, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  had  done  strictly 
Messianic  work  during  His  earthly  career,  and 
that  they  looked  forward  to  His  return  as  the  time 
when  He  would  take  up  the  work  of  the  Messiah 
pictured  in  the  apocalypses.  This  work  was  to  be 
inaugurated  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
establishing  of  judgment,  and  the  conquest  of  His 
enemies.  In  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  62  1514- 16  1911, 13) 
this  period  of  conquest  is  prominent,  but  not  in 
other  portions  of  the  NT.  Here  also  there  is  to  be 
noticed  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  ‘  day  of 
Christ  ’  and  that  ‘  great  day  of  God  ’  which  follows 
the  one  thousand  years’  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Such  a  view,  however,  is  not  clearly  presented  in 
other  portions  of  the  NT,  the  nearest  approach 
being  1  Co  1523-  24,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 
giving  over  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father.  See, 
further,  Day  of  Judgment,  Parousia. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

DAY  OF  JUDGMENT.— i.  In  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. — 1.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  one  of  the 
concepts  inherited  by  Jesus.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  religious  belief,  common  to  practi¬ 
cally  all  primitive  peoples,  in  a  tribal  deity  who 
would  punish  the  enemies  of  the  tribe.  This 
elemental  concept  gained  varied  forms  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  different  peoples.  In  some  cases  it 
was  never  carried  over  into  the  field  of  individual 
ethics,  and  in  others  it  shared  in  the  moral  growth 
of  its  possessors.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  ‘  Day  of  Jahweh,’  which  formed 
so  large  and  important  an  element  of  the  prophetic 
message.  In  its  earliest  forms  the  expectation  of 
this  day  involved  simply  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel  by  J ahweh  the  God  of  the  nation. 
As  the  moral  content  of  prophetism  developed, 
however,  this  punishment  inflicted  by  Jahweh  was 
foretold  to  include  the  punishment  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Amos  and  the  great  prophets  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  warned  a  luxurious  nation  that  it  had 
grown  guilty  and  degenerate,  and  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  as  an  indication  of  Jahweh’s  righteousness 
(Am  26'8  39'18  510"13  64'8).  After  Amos  the  Day  of 
Jahweh  never  lost  its  religious  colouring,  but  its  use 
was  extended  until  it  included  in  its  scope  not  only 
wicked  Israel  but  a  wicked  world  (Zeph  l2-18  24'45 
38. 14-20^  Ezekiel  conceived  of  it  as  a  day  of  battle 
in  which  Jahweh  would  conquer  Israel’s  foes  (Ezk 
302ft.  3412  398ft.)  .  Put  Malachi  foretold  the  fearful 
punishment  of  all  the  wicked,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  It  was  this  extension  of  punishment,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  condemned,  that 
gave  particular  force  to  the  idea  of  the  remnant 
which  was  to  be  saved. 

Obviously  the  formal  concept  here  is  that  of  the 
Oriental  monarch  who  establishes  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  decrees  rewards  and  punishment.  Jahweh 
was  never  conceived  of  by  the  prophets  in  terms 
of  natural  law,  but  always  in  terms  of  this  analogy. 
In  fact  it  would  be  probably  truer  to  say  that  the 
monarchical  concept  of  God  was  not  an  analogy 
but  something  more.  It  was  this  concept  which 
conditioned  teaching  as  to  punishment  throughout 
the  entire  Biblical  period.  Subsequent  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  era,  under  the  influence  of  Persian  dualism, 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  extend  the  range 
of  judgment  to  nature  as  well  as  to  men,  and  the 
God  who  sat  upon  the  throne  was  more  than  a 
mere  national  deity  judging  the  enemy  of  a  par- 
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ticulax  people.  This  extension  of  the  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  the  apocalypses,  which  in  so  many  ways 
lie  behind  the  Judaism  current  in  the  time  of 
Jesus.  In  these  apocalypses  the  Day  of  Judgment 
became  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the 
Messianic  scheme.  The  Day  of  Judgment  of 
Messianism  is  the  prophet’s  Day  of  Jahweh  given 
new  content  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  cosmic  myths  of  Babylon,  and 
new  colour  because  of  the  new  literary  vehicle, 
the  apocalypse.  As  a  part  of  the  more  highly 
developed  Messianism,  it  sometimes  ceased  to 
represent  a  single  judicial  act  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  Deity,  and  with  something  like  a  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  picture  of  Ezekiel,  came  to  stand  for 
the  period  of  struggle  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
overcome  and  punish  the  enemies  of  a  righteous 
nation.  In  its  new  form  the  thought  of  the  day 
became  increasingly  transcendental,  and  joined  to 
itself  the  idea  of  hell  newly  derived  from  the  older 
belief  in  Sheol.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
as  it  appeared  both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  without  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  dead. 
In  the  place  of  a  penalty  consisting  of  national 
punishment,  there  grew  up  during  the  Greek  period 
of  Jewish  history  a  tolerably  elaborate  belief  as  to 
punishment  inflicted  upon  individuals  after  death. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  just  when  this  idea  of  hell  as 
a  place  of  punishment,  as  over  against  Sheol  as  the 
abode  of  the  disembodied  dead,  was  first  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but  by 
the  time  of  the  apocalyptists  we  find  the  correla¬ 
tion  complete  (Eth.  Enoch  272-  3  489  541-  2  6212- 13 
9026.  27)_  jn  fac4  4]le  punishment  inflicted  upon  men 
is  distinctly  recognized  as  adjusted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  life  in  Eth.  Enoch  221'14. 

Thus  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  form  of  the  Day 
of  Jahweh  became  the  central  point  in  Messianic 
eschatology  and  the  nomistic  morality  of  Judaism. 
Different  teachers  elaborated  its  details  in  different 
ways,  but,  by  the  time  Judaism  was  fairly  de¬ 
veloped,  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  conceived  of  as 
involving  the  examination  of  the  records  of  each 
individual  (Dn  710).  More  or  less  literally,  books 
were  believed  to  be  kept  in  heaven,  generally  by 
one  of  the  seven  angels,  in  which  the  deeds  of  men 
were  recorded  (Eth.  Enoch  8961  9014"22,  Ascens. 
Isaiah  921).  In  the  final  assize  these  books  vcere 
opened  and  balanced,  and  the  future  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  determined  according  to  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  his  good  or  evil  deeds  (Eth.  Enoch  5152- 15 
896iff.  9917.  2o;  pir]ce  Aboth  324,  Ascens.  Isaiah  922  ; 
cf.  Lk  1020,  Rev  35  13s  17s  2015  2127).  The  difficulty 
in  such  a  mechanical  basis  of  judgment  was  to 
some  degree  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  some¬ 
thing  approaching  the  later  doctrine  of  super¬ 
erogation,  by  which  the  merit  of  the  patriarchs 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Jews.  This  particular 
doctrine,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  distinctly 
in  the  days  of  Jesus,  although  later  the  transfer  of 
merits  from  the  patriarchs  is  distinctly  recognized. 
From  this  idea  of  the  assize,  in  which  sentences 
were  formally  passed  by  the  judge,  arose  the  two 
opposing  concepts  of  condemnation  and  acquittal. 
These  two  concepts  are  the  two  foci  of  much  of  the 
NT  teaching  concerning  the  outcome  of  conduct. 

While  Jesus  opposed  the  mercantile  conception 
of  rewards  and  punishment,  the  Day  of  Judgment 
occupied  a  central  position  in  His  teaching.  With 
Him  as  with  all  men  of  the  prophetic  type,  the 
Judgment  stretched  across  the  horizon  of  human 
destiny.  No  action  in  life  was  morally  neutral. 
A  man  would  give  account  at  the  Judgment  for 
the  very  words  which  he  spoke  (Mt  1236).  It  was 
through  the  outcomes  of  life  that  Jesus  estimated 
conduct,  and  these  outcomes  converged  into  what 
the  Gospels  designate  the  consummation  of  the 
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age  ;  that  is,  the  great  catastrophe  in  which  the 
present  evil  age  conies  to  a  close  and  the  new 
Messianic  age  begins. 

2.  The  terms  which  the  Gospels  represent  Jesus 
as  using  to  indicate  the  Day  of  Judgment  are 
various. 

(а)  Sometimes  the  great  event  which  would  determine  the 
final  destinies  of  men  is  called  expressly  ‘the  day  of  judgment’ 
(Mt  1015  ll22-  24  1236),  or  more  simply  ‘  the  judgment’  (Mt  52l- 22 
1241-11).  These  two  terms  are  essentially  the  same. 

(б)  In  one  instance  (Mt  ll22-  the  ‘  judgment  of  Gehenna  ’ 
is  mentioned,  but  this  refers  not  so  much  to  the  Judgment-day 
itself  as  to  the  punishment  indicted  upon  hypocrites  and 
sinners  (cf.  S22). 

(c)  Parallel  with  these  terms  is  ‘  that  day  ’  (Mt  722,  Mk  1332, 
cf.  Mt  2442  26211,  Lk  lO42).  It  is  in  this  term  that  the  day  is 
described  in  the  apocalypse  of  Mark  (cf.  Mk  1240),  for  the 
Second  Gospel  does  not  use  the  term  ‘the  day  of  judgment.’ 
Possibly  the  same  reference  is  to  be  found  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Jn  1623’26.  See  Day  (That). 

( d )  ‘  The  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  ’  as  a  precise  expression  is 
found  only  in  Lk  172430,  where  the  thought  of  Judgment  is 
immediately  related  to  the  eschatological  reappearance  of 
Jesus  as  Christ.  A  similar,  although  not  a  precise,  reference  is 
to  be  found  in  other  passages  speaking  of  the  Parousia,  notably 
Mk  13®>  1462  and  their  parallels. 

(e)  1  The  last  day  ’  is  a  favourite  expression  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  to  denote  the  day  on  which  men  were  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead  (Jn  G39- 44-  54  ll24).  That  this  day  of  resurrection  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Day  of  Judgment  appears  not  only  from 
the  entire  drift  of  the  Messianic  expectation  current  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  but  also  expressly  in  Jn  1248. 

3.  The  time  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  not 
precisely  fixed  by  Jesus,  and  in  fact  He  is  said  to 
be  ignorant  concerning  it  (Mk  1332)  ;  but  the 
Gospels  represent  Him  as  announcing  its  coming 
before  His  contemporaries  die  (Mk  133u  9’||,  Mt  1023, 
cf.  Jn  2120"23),  and  this  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  in  general.  Notwithstanding 
the  indefiniteness  of  its  coming,  the  day  is  One  for 
which  all  should  be  watching  (Mk  1333.35.37  1433, 
Lk  1238  2136),  and  its  nearness  can  be  argued  from 
the  signs  of  the  times  (Mt  163)  as  well  as  from 
various  portents  described  in  the  phraseology  of 
prophecy  and  apocalyptic. 

Whether  Jesus  Himself  regarded  the  Judgment-day  as  in¬ 
volving  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  whether  He  regarded  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Judgment,  will  remain  a  matter  of  dispute  until 
the  critical  composition  of  Mk  13  is  more  precisely  fixed.  On 
the  whole,  however,  in  view  of  Jesus’  forecast  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  to  come  upon  the  Jewish  people  both  in  Galilee  and  in 
Jerusalem,  it  seems  probable  that  He  did  in  some  precise  way 
correlate  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  with  the  eschatological  Judg¬ 
ment.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  regard  that 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  exhausting  the  content  of  His 
expectation  of  His  Parousia.  The  punishment  inflicted  was  to 
,  be  universal,  not  Jewish.  Had  the  disciples  regarded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  as  in  any  true  sense  the  Judgment  of  the  Parousia,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  portions  of 
the  NT  written  subsequent  to  a.d.  70  should  have  given  no  hint 
of  such  interpretation.  In  them  as  in  the  Synoptics  the  Judg¬ 
ment  is  not  a  process  but  a  single  event,  future,  eschatological. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  appreciates  the  truth  to  which  attention  must  be 
presently  called,  namely,  that  while  the  Judgment  is  eschato¬ 
logical  (Jn  522.27.29.30  1  68).  a  man  does  not  need  to  wait  until 
that  event  to  fix  his  destiny.  That  is  already  determined  by 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Jesus  (Jn  318-19  1231).  Such 
passages  as  contain  the  teaching  are,  however,  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicating  a  loss  of  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment-day  as  a  point  in  time,  but  rather  as  the  Johannine 
equivalent  and  supplement  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith. 

4.  The  Judge  is  apparently  to  be  Jesus  Himself 
in  His  Messianic  capacity  (Mt  1330  2450  2512- 19>  31). 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  Synoptics  God  is  also 
referred  to  as  Judge  (Mt  1832  20s  2211,  Lk  187). 
This  double  conception  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  and  is  easily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  representative  character  of  the 
Messiah.  In  Lk  2230  the  Apostles  are  also  re¬ 
garded  as  judges  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  This  is  a  form  of  the  belief  in  the 
judicial  prerogatives  of  the  saints  which  seems  to 
have  been  current  in  the  early  Church  (cf.  1  Co 
G2-  3),  and  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  request  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  to  occupy  seats  on  the  right 
and  left  of  Jesus  when  He  came  in  His  kingdom 
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(Mt  2021 1|  Mk  1037).  The  Fourth  Gospel  represents 
Jesus  as  expressly  denying  (Jn  815  1247),  and  also 
as  affirming  that  He  is  the  Judge  (Jn  522-  27-  3o  gisp 
But  such  inconsistency  can  be  resolved  either  by 
considering  that  Jesus  at  one  time  is  thinking  of 
His  historical  and  at  another  of  His  eschatological 
duties,  or  by  a  reference  to  the  general  position  of 
the  Evangelist  that  the  mission  of  the  Christ  in 
His  historical  ministry  was  for  the  purpose  of 
salvation  rather  than  for  condemnation  (Jn  316). 

5.  The  subjects  of  the  Judgment  are  men  at 
large,  with  particular  reference  to  those  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  historical  Jesus,  includ¬ 
ing  His  disciples.  The  question  as  to  whether 
those  who  never  heard  of  Jesus  are  to  be  subject 
to  this  Judgment  is  not  distinctly  raised  or  settled 
in  the  Gospels,  but  the  universality  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment  seems  inevitable  from  Christ’s  warnings, 
notably  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  (Mt  13'24'30- 
36-43. 47-50^  These  passages  further  indicate  that  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment  mankind  will  be  gathered 
together  before  the  Judgment-throne  by  the  angels 
— a  further  utilization  by  Jesus  of  a  conventional 
Messianic  expectation. 

6.  The  awards  of  the  Judgment-day  are  :  («)  for 
those  who  have  accepted  Him  as  Christ,  eternal 
life,  including  the  resurrection  (Mk  947  1017  1225, 
Mt  1923-  24  2546,  Jn  529  63u- 4U-  44- 64).  (b)  For  the  wicked 
the  Judgment-day  fixes  the  destiny  of  misery, 
which  is  described  in  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as 
the  Gehenna  fire  (Mk  947,  Mt  522),  destruction 
(Mt  102S-  29,  Mk  S36-  37).  The  terror  of  the  day  is 
also  forecast  in  the  various  portents  with  which  it 
is  to  be  ushered  in,  drawn  from  the  figures  of 
prophecy  and  apocalypse  (Mt  24°- 8-49,  Mk  8n). 

7.  There  is  a  critical  question  as  to  whether 
many  of  these  sayings  concerning  a  Messianic 
Judgment -day  may  not  be  a  reflexion  of  the 
Apostolic  hope  rather  than  the  express  teaching 
of  Jesus.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
all  passages  quoted  from  Mt  2o31'46.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  so  to  explain  all  the  teaching 
contained  in  the  Gospels.  Objective  criticism  must 
decide  that  many,  if  not  a  great  majority,  of  these 
sayings  come  from  Jesus  Himself.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  they  can  be  rejected  as  genuine 
logia  is  the  dogmatic  presupposition  that  Jesus 
was  superior  to,  and  independent  of,  current  Messi- 
anism.  Such  a  position  is  difficult,  however,  in 
view  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  times,  and  His 
undoubted  expectation  that  He  would  return  with 
completed  Messianic  dignity.  It  is  an  unsafe 
method  of  criticism  which  determines  first  what 
Jesus  could  or  could  not  have  said,  and  then  makes 
this  determination  the  critical  criterion  by  which 
to  decide  His  relation  to  the  current  of  develop¬ 
ing  Messianism.  His  superiority  to  the  apocalyptic 
expectation  of  His  contemporaries  is  no  more 
marked  than  His  use  of  certain  elements  of  their 
hope  for  the  coming  of  the  eschatological  (Messianic 
era.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  that 
here,  as  in  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  a  new 
content  is  given  by  Him  to  current  vocabularies 
and  concepts.  The  standards  of  judgment  are  no 
longer  those  of  the  apocalyptic  writers.  Ethnic 
prerogatives  are  swept  away.  A  man’s  destiny  is 
to  be  settled  not  by  his  relation  to  Abraham,  but 
by  his  relation  to  God.  Not  even  those  who  called 
Him  ‘  Lord,’  but  those  who  did  God’s  will,  were  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Care  bestowed  upon 
a  poor  disciple  was  an  assurance  of  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  Such  a  change  of  moral  values  carries 
Jesus  over  into  something  other  than  a  mechanical 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  and  of  statu¬ 
tory  merit.  Instead  of  a  balancing  of  good  deeds 
and  bad,  it  is  evident  from  both  the  Synoptics  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  He  recognized  in  eternal 
life  the  summum  bonutn,  which  is  quite  other  than 
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the  sensuous  joys  of  Enoch  and  some  of  the  Rabbis. 
Eternal  life  with  Jesus  is  not  an  artificial  reward, 
but  rather  the  consummation  of  personality  which 
is  determined  by  faith  and  relationship  with  God, 
and  includes  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
Day  of  Judgment,  however  else  it  may  be  used  by 
Jesus,  is  primarily  a  pedagogical  point  of  contact 
with  morals  and  religion.  It  is  an  integral  point 
of  His  teaching,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  God  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  but  in  that  it  expressed  the 
outcome  of  life,  which  is  always  to  be  lived  in  view 
of  an  impending  eternity.  The  imagery  with  which 
He  clothes  this  fundamental  idea  is  Jewish,  and 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  method  as  all  pro¬ 
phetic  imagery.  But  in  such  treatment  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  Jesus  distinctly  teaches  that 
the  final  destiny  of  mankind  is  a  matter  that  lies 
beyond  death,  and  is  conditioned  by  one’s  life  before 
death.  Any  constructive  use  of  the  concept  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Gospels, 
is  accordingly  subject  to  the  general  considerations 
which  must  obtain  in  the  constructive  use  of  the 
entire  Messianic  scheme  of  Judaism  as  it  appears 
in  the  NT.  So  far  as  Jesus  Himself  is  concerned, 
this  is  one  of  the  inevitable  problems  of  His  position 
as  a  revelation  of  God  in  terms  of  a  historically 
conditioned  individuality.  The  truth  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  this,  as  in  others  of  its  phases,  does  not 
rise  and  fall  with  the  finality  of  its  expository  and 
pedagogical  concepts.  Within  the  concept  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment  lies  the  profound  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  of  the  fact  that  a  man’s  ultimate 
destiny  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  im¬ 
mutable  laws  of  God.  To  be  saved  is  something 
more  than  to  win  the  blessings  of  an  acquittal  at 
the  Judgment-day  of  Judaism.  It  is  rather  to 
possess  a  quality  of  life  due  to  the  soul’s  relation 
with  God  through  faith,  which  will  eventuate  in 
those  blessed  results  which  are  pictured  by  the 
Gospels  in  terms  of  the  apocalypse. 

ii.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.— In  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  the  Day  of  Judgment  has 
a  position  quite  as  central  as  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  But  even  more  important  is  it  in  what 
may  be  called  their  system  of  teaching.  With 
them  as  with  Jesus,  the  chief  end  of  faith  is  the 
achievement  of  salvation,  that  is,  eternal  life  ;  but 
their  thought  is  more  formally  concentrated  on  the 
events  of  the  great  day.  St.  Paul  draws  out  the 
logical  relations  of  these  elements  more  elaborately 
than  any  of  the  other  NT  writers,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  no  radical  difference  at  this 
point  between  him  and  them.  All  alike  held  that 
there  was  no  escaping  the  Judgment  of  God 
(Ro  2s,  cf.  He  927,  Gal  1«;  2«-9-15'-). 

1.  The  term  ‘day  of  judgment’  does  not  occur 
in  the  Pauline  teaching,  and  in  fact  only  in  2  Peter 
and  1  John.  The  day  is  commonly  denominated 
‘the  judgment,’  and  even  more  frequently  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  specific  phrases  as  ‘  that  day  ’  or  ‘  the 
day’  (1  Co  313).  With  this  must  be  identified  also 
the  ‘day  of  Christ,’  although  the  term  has  a  some¬ 
what  wider  connotation  (see  Day  of  Christ)  (1  Co 
l8  55,  2  Co  l14,  Ph  I6- 10  216),  or  ‘  day  of  the  Lord  ’ 
(1  Th  52).  In  one  or  two  instances  also  it  is 
called  ‘the  great  day’  (Jude6,  Rev  617).  The  belief 
in  the  same  great  assize  is  to  be  seen  lying  behind 
the  idea  of  condemnation  (fcpfii a)  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  the  NT. 

2.  It  is  around  this  Day  of  Judgment,  as  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  establishing  of  the  Messianic 
era,  that  the  ‘judgment’  of  the  Apostles  continually 
circles.  All  of  them  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the 
things  to  be  assumed  as  believed  in  by  all  Chris¬ 
tians  (He  62,  Kpi/xa).  It  might  seem  strange  to 
the  heathen  (Ac  1731),  but  it  was  one  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  expectations  of  all  Jews  and  proselytes. 
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It  was  to  come  within  the  lifetime  of  men  living 
during  the  first  age,  and  its  awards  would  be  final 
for  the  eternity  which  then  began.  Its  subjects 
were  to  be  all  mankind,  as  St.  Paul  elaborately 
argues  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Romans.  They 
were  to  be  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  This,  of 
course,  implies  the  bringing  of  the  dead  from  Sheol, 
and  therefore  accounts  for  the  exceptional  expres¬ 
sions  which  speak  of  the  ‘  resurrection  of  judgment  ’ 
(Jn  529,  cf.  Ac  1042,  Rev  2012,13).  Such  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  must  be  treated  as  something  other 
than  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection, 
which  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  reward  of 
the  believer.  In  accordance  with  the  apocalyptic 
literature,  angels  were  also  to  be  judged,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  saints  (1  Co  62-3). 

3.  This  universality  of  the  Judgment  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  discussion  concerning  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith.  The  Christians  believed  that 
they,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  stand  before  the 
J uagment-seat  of  Christ  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  conditions  of  ac¬ 
quittal  at  the  Judgment  were  conceived  by  the 
Jerusalem  Church  as  including  participation  in  the 
blessings  promised  exclusively  to  Jews  as  sons  of 
Abraham.  In  the  case  of  the  party  of  the  circum¬ 
cision,  at  least,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  that  believing  Jews  and  proselytes  alone 
were  to  be  acquitted  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  Pauline  position,  that  any  one  who  had  accepted 
Jesus  as  Christ  was  to  be  acquitted,  was  exposed 
to  certain  misapprehensions.  On  the  one  hand,  St. 
Paul  insisted  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  those 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  Christ  to  be  subject  to  the 
Law  as  a  statutory  enactment ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  aware  that  the  Christian  life  was  far  enough 
from  being  in  absolute  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God.  How  then  could  believers  hope  to  be  ac¬ 
quitted  ?  His  reply  is  that  they  Icnoiv  they  are  to 
be  acquitted  because  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  first  instalment  of  the  heritage  of  salvation. 
His  answer  to  the  consequent  question  why  a  man 
who  no  longer  feared  condemnation  at  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  God  should  be  good,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  his  ethical  teachings.  It  amounts  to 
this :  Realize  in  conduct  the  moral  possibilities 
of  the  regenerate  self.  His  answer  to  the  more 
particular  question  as  to  what  should  happen  to 
erring  Christians  at  the  Judgment  is  equally  pro¬ 
found.  In  1  Co  310  he  argues  that  the  foundation 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  must  always  abide,  but 
that  the  building  which  each  believer  erects  upon 
this  foundation  may  be  worthless.  His  figure 
clearly  teaches  that  the  Christian  is  subject  to  the 
Judgment  as  truly  as  any  one  else,  and  that  al¬ 
though  he  will  be  given  the  body  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  other  blessings  of  salvation,  he  will  also 
suffer  certain  losses.  At  this  point,  therefore, 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  rudiments  of  a  logical 
doctrine  as  to  rewards  and  punishment  which  is 
far  enough  from  the  mechanical  expectation  of  the 
apocalypses.  And,  further,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  early  Church  believed  that  it  was  possible  even 
for  those  who,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  had  accepted  Jesus  as  Christ,  to  fall 
away  and  be  ultimately  lost.  Christians  were 
always  in  danger  of  committing  sins  which  at  the 
Judgment  would  shut  them  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Gal  521,  1  Co  69-10-11,  Ro  132  1423).  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  from  such  teaching,  that  St.  Paul 
moved  over  into  the  moral  as  distinct  from  the 
purely  formal  field.  The  Judgment-day  is  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  time  of  registering  the  arbi¬ 
trary  decrees  of  God,  and  becomes  the  time  when 
the  ultimate  destinies  of  men  are  determined  by 
their  actual  moral  conditions,  these  conditions  in¬ 
cluding,  rather  than  being  supplanted  by,  faith  in 
Jesus. 
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4.  The  details  of  the  day  are  not  clearly  worked 
out  hy  the  Apostles.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
Jesus,  there  is  the  double  expectation  that  both 
God  and  Jesus  will  he  the  Judge.  In  the  Apostolic 
thought,  however,  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
Judge  (assisted,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  by 
the  saints,  1  Co  62)  is  very  distinct.  He  is  to  sit 
upon  the  throne,  and  mankind  is  to  stand  before 
Him,  and  bow  to  Him,  and  be  subject  to  Him.  At 
the  same  time  the  correlation  between  His  position 
and  that  of  God  is  distinctly  made  (Ro  216).  He  is 
to  be  God’s  agent,  and  at  ‘  the  end  ’  is  to  give  over 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father  (1  Co  lo24). 

5.  In  the  Apocalypse  there  are  two  Judgment- 
days  spoken  of.  The  first,  which  is  established  at 
the  appearance  of  Jesus,  is  confined  to  the  worldly 
powers,  and  Satan  is  then  bound  and  shut  up  in 
the  abyss  (Rev  201'3).  Then  follows  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  which  is 
ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs 
(204"6).  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  one  thousand 
years  the  great  day  of  God  (1614)  comes,  in  which 
all  those  believers  who  survive  and  the  members 
of  the  one  thousand  years’  kingdom  are  carried  up 
to  heaven,  and  all  the  dead  are  raised  to  stand 
before  the  J udgment-seat  of  God  (2012- 13).  Here 
again  there  must  be  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  idea  of  the  ascension  from  Slieol  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection.  At  this 
final  Judgment  the  evil  are  sent  to  the  lake  of 
fire  (21s),  where  they  continue  in  endless  misery. 
In  this  last  Judgment  it  may  be  noticed  also  that 
one’s  future  is  determined  by  the  records  in  the 
books  of  the  Judge  (2012- 13). 

6.  As  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the 
award  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  the  wicked  is 
eternal  condemnation,  which  is  described  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  chief  among  which  are  ‘  destruc¬ 
tion,’  ‘  fire,’  and  ‘  death,’  the  general  term  for 
such  misery  being  the  anthropomorphic  expression 
‘wrath  of  God.’  For  believers  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  salvation  which,  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  marks  the  completion  of  that  eternal  life 
already  begun  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  believer 
through  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer’s 
heart. 

7.  It  is  improbable  that  the  Church  of  the  NT 
times  ever  ceased  to  think  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
as  a  distinct  jjoint  in  time,  and  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  a  definite  event  of  the  future  (Ac  2425,  Ro 
2s).  See  Parousia.  Such  late  books  as  Jude  and 
2  Peter  are  particularly  emphatic  as  to  His  coming, 
although  the  writer  of  2  Peter  is  obviously  per¬ 
plexed  at  the  delay  in  the  return  of  Jesus  (2  P  34). 

8.  It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  one  realizes 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  impossibility  of  treat¬ 
ing  any  one  of  the  particular  elements  of  the 
Christian  eschatological  Messianic  hope  apart  from 
the  others.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  origin 
of  the  hope.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  outcome  of 
the  historical  facts  of  Jesus’  life,  death,  and  resur¬ 
rection,  it  is  the  bequest  of  Judaism  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  As  such,  its  component  elements 
are  really  phases  of  one  hope,  and  are  so  inextric¬ 
ably  combined  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
separate  them.  The  Parousia,  the  Day  of  Christ, 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  are  all  alike  different  aspects  of  the  same 
great  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.  They  all  embody  the  fundamental  ex- 
sectation  of  early  Christianity,  that  the  Christ  who 
nul  been  crucified  would  shortly  return  to  estab¬ 
lish  His  Messianic  kingdom.  In  sucli  an  estab¬ 
lishment  there  was  involved  the  punishment  of  all 
those  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  rewarding  of  those  who  were 
His  loyal  subjects.  Its  terrors  were  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  being  figurative  to  the  early  Christians. 
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From  the  time  of  Pentecost  onwards  men  were  first 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Judgment  which  all 
Jews  expected,  and  were  then  told  how  by  faith  in 
Jesus  as  Christ  and  Lord  they  might  gain  acquittal 
in  that  Judgment.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  future  condition  of 
mankind  and  the  method  of  escaping  punishment 
and  winning  salvation  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
all  the  Christian  writers  are  essentially  at  one. 
Differences  in  emphasis  and  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  this  identity 
in  elementals. 

Such  an  expectation  embodies  both  permanent 
and  transitory  elements.  Those  are  transitory 
which  depend  upon  an  impossible  cosmology  and  a 
literal  monarchical  conception  of  God’s  relation 
to  the  world.  Those  are  permanent  which  em¬ 
body  the  immutable  laws  of  the  moral  world  and 
the  facts  of  the  historical  Jesus  (including  His 
resurrection).  To  distinguish  between  these  two 
groups  of  elements  is  not  difficult  for  the  historical 
student,  and  will  result  in  a  larger  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  truth  of  an  apocalyptically  con¬ 
ceived  Judgment-day.  See  also  Eschatology. 

Literature. — This  is  voluminous,  but  it  is  often  dogmatic 
and  apologetic  in  character.  The  unhistorical  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  found  set  forth  in  all  the  old  treatises  on  theology. 
On  the  Day  of  Jahweh  see  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  ‘  The  Day  of  Yahweh,’ 
AJTh ,  1901,  p.  501  f.  Views  of  Judaism  may  be  found  in 
Bousset,  Relig.  des  Judentums,  245,  248;  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol .2 
§  S8 ;  Charles,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Eschatology ;  Volz,  Jud.  Eschat- 
ologie.  For  general  treatment  see  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
ii.  274  f.,  360  f. ;  Mathews,  Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT ;  Muirhead, 
Eschatology  of  Jesus ;  Haupt,  Eschatol.  Aussagen.  J.  Weiss 
( Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes),  Wernle  ( Beginnings  of 
Christianity),  Fiebig(i)er  Menschensohn,  Lect.  iv.),  and  Balden- 
sperger  ( Das  Selbstbeumsstsem  Jesu)  treat  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Judaism,  and  of  Jesus’  teaching  concerning  His 
relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Teichmann  (Vie  Paulin.  Vor- 
stellungen  von  Auferstehung  und  Gericht),  Kennedy  (St.  Paul’s 
Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things),  Kabisch  (Eschatol.  des  Paulus) 
discuss  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the  subject.  In  general  see 
Biblical  Theologies,  esp.  those  of  Beyschlag  and  Weiss,  and  art. 
‘  Parousia’  in  Hastings’  DB.  SHAILER  MATHEWS. 

DAY  (THAT).  — It  was  near  the  close  of  His 
ministry  that  the  Lord  began  to  speak  especially 
of  the  Last  Things.  At  an  early  stage  we  find  a 
reference  to  ‘that  day’  (Mt  722).  ,  The  hypocrites 
will  plead  in  vain,  in  that  clay ,  how  they  had  pro¬ 
fessed  Christ.  The  day  is  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
the  day  of  the  sealing  of  citizenship  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  ‘  that 
day  ’  in  the  Commission  to  the  Apostles.  It  will 
he  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  that  day  than  for  a 
city  that  will  not  receive  them  (Lk  1012).  Here 
the  parallel  denunciation  in  the  First  Gospel  gives 
‘in  the  day  of  judgment’  (Mt  1015).  Thus  ‘that 
day  ’  is  a  phrase  to  denote  the  terrible  day  which 
is  ever  imminent,  the  day  of  Christ’s  coming  to 
judge  the  world  and  inaugurate  His  universal 
reign.  But  among  His  last  words  the  Lord  in¬ 
cluded  warnings  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  as  well 
as  of  the  doom  of  the  world.  These  messages 
about  the  end  of  the  city  and  the  end  of  the  world 
are  intertwined  in  the  Synoptic  records  of  the  close 
of  His  ministry.  Reasonable  care  should  not  fail 
to  disentangle  the  threads.  The  expression  ‘in 
that  day  ’  is  used,  for  instance,  to  refer  quite 
plainly  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  1731  ;  in  Mk. 
and  Mt.  ‘  those  days  ’).  But  then  the  phrase  has 
its  usual  significant  euphemistic  use  for  the  day  of 
Christ’s  coming  in  judgment  in  all  three  Gospels 
where  they  recount  the  Lord’s  solemn  warnings  to 
be  ready  (Mt  2435,  Mk  1332,  Lk  2134).  ‘That  day’ 
is  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God  alone  ;  it  will  come 
on  the  whole  world  as  a  snare  to  the  unready.  It 
may  be  immediate  in  its  coming  (Lk  1240),  and  it 
will  be  quick  as  lightning  when  it  does  come  (Mt 
2427).  Evidently  ‘  that  day  ’  is  an  epoch  ;  not  an 
era,  but  Hie  beginning  of  one  era  and  the  end  of 
another.  ‘  That  day  ’  of  the  revelation  of  the  Son 
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of  Man  will  be  as  sudden  and  final  as  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Noah  and  Lot  appeared  to  each  (Lk  1730). 
As  the  end  of  this  present  age  is  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  in  glory  of  Christ  and  His  redeemed,  the 
allusion  to  ‘  that  day  ’  at  the  Last  Supper  may 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  hitherto.  In 
‘  that  day  ’  the  Kingdom  shall  be  established,  and 
all  things  shall  be  new,  and  the  King  will  drink 
the  new  wine  first  again  in  ‘that  day’  (Mk  1 4-r>, 
Mt  2629).  On  this  pathetic  promise  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion  Irenseus  comments  : 
‘  promisit  .  .  .  ostendens,  et  hcereditatem  terrce  in 
qua  bibitur  nova  generatio  vitis,  et  carnalem  re- 
surrectionem  discipulorum  E jus’  (v.  xxxiii.  1). 

St.  John’s  references  to  ‘  that  day  ’  are  to  an  era, 
however,  rather  than  to  an  epoch  (Jn  1420  1623-  26). 
‘  In  that  day  ’  the  disciples  shall  recognize  their 
Lord’s  Divinity,  and  pray  to  the  Father  in  His 
name.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  therefore,  the  phrase 
describes  the  era  which  had  its  beginning  at 
Pentecost  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  bestowed  so 
fully  upon  the  Church. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  r,a.ipx ;  Hastings’ 
LB,  art.  ‘Eschatology  of  the  NT’;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i. 
190  ff.  W.  B.  Fkankland. 

DAYSPRING. — The  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
day  ;  cf.  for  the  word  1  S  928,  Job  3812 ;  in  NT  only 
Lk  l78  (a varoXr)),  but  cf.  the  prophecy  quoted  Mt 
418  (<pQ s  <Wre i\ev  auTois).  Zacharias  saw,  in  the  re¬ 
markable  events  taking  place;  the  coming  of  the 
new  day  and  the  dawning  of  hope  for  Israel :  ‘  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  visited  and  wrought 
redemption  for  his  people’  (v.68) ;  ‘the  dayspring 
from  on  high  shall  visit  us’  (RV  fut.  KB).  ’Ara- 
riXKetv  is  often  used  for  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Mt 
13s,  Mk  I62,  Ja  l11)  and  stars  (Nu  2417,  2  P  l19),  and 
avartAr],  either  in  sing,  or  plur.  form,  for  the  East 
(Mt  21* 2  etc.).  In  Rev  72  1612  r/Xlov  is  added,  and 
there  RV  substitutes  ‘sunrising’  for  AV  ‘east.’ 
In  LXX  avaroKri  occurs  for  the  rising  of  the  moon 
(Is  6019).  Light  frequently  stands  for  salvation  and 
deliverance  (Is  5810  601,  Mai  42,  Lk  232),  and  was 
specially  applied  to  the  Messiah,  cf.  Jn  l9  etc.,  Eph 
514  (see  Edersheiin,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  166).  For 
avaroXy)  Oi/'ous  in  Lk  l78  Vulg.  has  oriens  ex  alto. 

’E£  injpovs,  ‘from  on  high,’ presents  some  difficulty, 
as  dawn  does  not  come  from  on  high  ;  perhaps  the 
ref.  to  a  bright  shining  star  is  more  in  keeping 
(Meyer) ;  ‘  He  is  the  Daystar  from  on  high,  bring¬ 
ing  a  new  morning  to  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness 
and  death-shadows  of  the  world’  (Liddon,  Bamp. 
Led.8  p.  248).  Godet  would  connect  these  words 
with  exicnc^i/'erai  (‘it  is  from  the  bosom  of  Divine 
mercy  that  this  star  comes  down,  and  it  does  not 
rise  upon  humanity  until  after  it  has  descended 
and  has  been  made  man  ’),  but  this  seems  hardly 
necessary ;  f  ilxjpovs  represents  ‘  from  God,’  and 
dvaToXri  v\povs  is  simply  ‘  God’s  Messiah  ’  (Dalrnan, 
The  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  223,  224). 

A  different  translation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  kvoctoXyi  in 
LXX  stands  several  times  for  nDS,  a  *  shoot’  or  ‘branch,’  one  of 
the  prophetic  names  of  the  Messiah  (Jer  235,  Zee  38  612 ;  cf. 
Jer  40 [33]15  Theod.).  So  Edersheim  :  ‘Although  almost  all 
modern  authorities  are  against  me,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  expression  rendered  “dayspring”  is  not  here  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  HEX  Branch’  (op.  cit.  i.  158 n.).  But  it 
seems  a  fatal  objection  that  none  of  the  other  expressions  in 
the  passage  correspond  (‘to  shine  upon*  irttpoevou,  ‘to  guide’ 
xccTsvOvvoct);  and  ii  causes  much  greater  difficulty  (cf.  Is 

111).  Bleek  wishes  to  combine  the  two  meanings  by  supposing 
a  play  of  words  on  the  sprouting  branch  and  the  rising  star  ; 
no  Hebrew  word  will  bear  the  double  meaning,  but  LXX  comes 
near  identifying  this  Messianic  name  with  the  appearance  of 
light  when  it  renders  Is  42(‘  in  that  day  shall  the  branch  (np2f)  of 
the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious  ’)  by  I-tiXoc./jl^u  b  (ho ;  iv  fiovXy 
fAkTCL  loir,*;.  If  the  source  of  Lk.  be  Aramaic,  cwoctoXyi  may  stand 
for  some  other  word ;  cf.  its  use  for  nii  ‘  brightness  ’  (Is  6019), 
and  in  one  MS,  Qme,  for  IT]]  ‘  rising  *  (Is  603).  See  the  Comm,  of 
Godet  and  Plummer,  in  loc.  \V.  H.  Dundas. 
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DEAD,  THE  ( ol  veKpol).- — 1.  The  reverence  and 
regard  due  from  tfie  living  to  the  dead,  according 
to  the  ideas  which  the  Jews  shared  with  other 
nations,  are  clearly  illustrated  in  the  Gospels.  All 
honour  is  paid  to  the  corpse  in  preparation  for 
burial :  it  is  anointed  with  spices  and  unguents 
(Mk  161,  Lk  2356,  Jn  1939  ;  cf.  what  Jesus  says  in 
Mk  14s),  and  wrapped  in  fitting  cerements  (Mk 
1548  etc.).  Reverent  burial  is  given,  the  funeral 
train  following  the  body  borne  uncoffined  upon  a 
bier  (Lk  711'13).  The  omission  of  any  mention  of 
burial  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable  (Lk 
1622),  as  contrasted  with  the  case  of  the  rich  man, 
who  ‘  had  a  funeral,’  bespeaks  a  poor  abject.  The 
dead  are  bewailed  by  kinsfolk  (Jn  ll31-33),  by 
sympathetic  neighbours,  and  by  hired  mourners 
(Mk  538,  Mt  923).  Jesus  in  the  noteworthy  saying 
in  Lk  960  (  =  Mt  822),  ‘Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,’  overrides  a  chief  charge  on  filial  affection, 
the  burial  of  a  father,  as  He  emphasizes  the  para¬ 
mount  claims  of  discipleship.  Such  observances 
are  not  only  the  expression  of  natural  grief ;  they 
involve  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
dead,  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  forms  of  duty 
to  the  dead  such  as  are  insisted  on  in  the  Talmud. 
E.g.  their  wishes  are  to  be  respected  and  fulfilled 
(Git.  146),  they  are  free  from  all  obligation  ( Shab . 
30a),  it  is  unlawful  to  speak  evil  of  them  ( Berakh . 
19a) — cf.  the  familiar  proverb,  De  viortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  dead. — - 
Whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Jesus  touching  the  state  of  the  dead  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  current  Jewish  beliefs 
of  His  day,  to  see  how  far  He  sanctions  such 
beliefs,  and  in  what  respects  He  corrects  and 
modifies  them.  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees, 
denying  the  resurrection,  future  retribution,  and 
indeed  any  continuance  of  personal  being  after 
death,  constituted  a  sectarian  opinion  from  the 
standpoint  of  later  Judaism.  The  Sadducees,  it  is 
true,  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  older  teaching  of  the 
OT,  wherein  for  the  most  part  nothing  is  allowed 
concerning  the  dead  ( rephcCim )  but  a  thin,  shadowy 
existence  in  Sheol.  They  were,  however,  influenced 
in  this  respect  by  Hellenism  and  their  affectation 
of  culture  rather  than  by  zeal  for  the  earlier  Jewish 
faith  (Schiirer,  HJP  ll.  ii.  38  f. ).  The  common 
belief,  illustrated  in  the  later  literature  of  Judaism, 
was  virtually  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  held  that 
the  soul  is  imperishable,  that  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  follow  this  life  under  the  earth  (cf.  Lat. 
inferi),  that  for  the  wicked  there  is  an  eternal  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  for  the  righteous  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  8;  Ant.  xviii.  1).  This 
resurrection  is  connected  with  the  glory  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

Jesus  definitely  repudiates  the  Sadducean  view 
(Mk  1224-  27),  and  endorses,  as  to  its  substance,  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  (For  a  different  view,  cf.  E. 
White,  Life  in  Christ,  ch.  16).  In  His  dealing 
Avith  the  Sadducees  and  their  catch-question  on 
this  subject  (Mk  1218'27  and  parallels).  He  teaches 
that  the  dead  are  really  alive  and  in  a  state  of 
consciousness.  So  also  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619ff-),  with  a  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  between  experiences  of  misery  and  bliss  as 
entered  upon  by  souls  after  death.  This  parable 
also  favours  the  belief  in  the  soul’s  direct  and 
immediate  entrance  upon  this  neAV  conscious  state, 
as  do  our  Lord’s  words  in  Lk  2343  ‘To>-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.’  We  are  not, 
hoAvever,  to  alloAV  a  literal  interpretation  of  His 
language  in  this  connexion  to  dominate  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  the  Gospels  afford  as  regards  belief 
concerning  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  expression 
‘Abraham’s  bosom,’  e.g.,  is  of  no  dogmatic  value  to 
us,  though  suitable  and  significant  to  the  men  of 
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our  Lord^  day.  Similarly  with  the  other  pictorial 
elements ;  they  are  only  of  the  same  order  as  the 
imagery  with  which  other  faiths  have  invested 
ideas  concerning  the  hereafter.  The  matter  of 
abiding  importance  here  is  the  teaching  that  at 
death  a  judgment  already  takes  effect,  the  portion 
of  the  soul  in  the  after  life  being  determined  with 
direct  reference  to  the  life  lived  in  the  present 
world,  with  results  that  may  be  in  startling  con¬ 
trast  to  the  estimates  of  a  man  and  .his  condition 
formed  by  his  fellow-men  here.  This  conception 
seems  to  find  expression  in  a  symbol  found  on  early 
Christian  tombs  in  Phrygia,  viz.  an  open  book  or 
set  of  tabellce,  which  Ramsay  explains  as  ‘  indicat¬ 
ing  death  and  the  judgment  of  God  after  death ; 
the  tablets  are  open  to  indicate  that  the  process  of 
judgment  has  begun’  (see  art.  in  Expositor,  March 
1905,  p.  223). 

Such  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  the 
dead  in  Hades  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood 
as  excluding  a  remoter  crisis  in  the  soul’s  history, 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  prominent  NT  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘  the  judgment  ’  and  ‘  the  day  of  judgment.’ 
As  Weiss  says,  the  retribution  thus  set  forth  as 
befalling  a  soul  in  Hades  ‘does  not  exclude  an 
ultimate  decision  as  to  its  final  fate’  (Theol.  of 
NT,  i.  p.  156  note,  Eng.  tr. ).  ‘Abraham’s  bosom’ 
or  ‘  Paradise,’  moreover,  does  not  denote  a  final 
and  ‘perfect  consummation  and  bliss,’  in  the  escha¬ 
tological  views  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  resurrection  lies  beyond.  Jesus  in  His  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Sadducees  uses  the  language  of 
His  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
transition  and  crisis  awaiting  the  dead  (Mk  1235, 
Mt  2230).  The  wording  of  the  Lukan  account 
(2035)  is  particularly  noticeable — ol  Se  /caTagiuidevres 
toC  alCovos  tseivov  rujfti)’  k.  tt)s  avaardcrehis  rrj s  is 
vespwv.  There  is  an  ‘  age  to  come  ’  (rather  than 

world,’  see  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  p.  153), 
which  is  to  be  attained  by  those  that  shall  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  it,  an  age  evidently  to  be 
thought  of  as  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  from 
among  the  dead.  That  age  ( =  ‘  the  kingdom  ’ 
elsewhere),  embodying  the  highest  hopes  of  the 
Jews  for  the  hereafter,  answers  to  all  the  highest 
conceptions  as  to  human  destiny  found  amongst 
people  of  other  faiths.  And  evidently  it  is  not 
immediately  attained  at  death,  according  to  the 
language  of  Jesus.  If,  then,  an  accumulation  of 
weighty  considerations  seems  to  some  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  for  those  who 
have  passed  from  this  life  —  a  doctrine  already 
familiar  to  the  Jews  in  our  Lord’s  time  (see  Sal- 
mond,  Chr.  Doct.  of  Immortality,  p.  345  f.) — the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  offers  no  definite  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  state,  i.e.,  not  simply  of  vague  gloom  or 
attenuated  being,  but  of  vivid  consciousness ;  for 
the  blessed  dead  ‘  a  condition  in  fellowship  with 
God,  containing  in  itself  the  germ  of  an  everlasting 
heavenly  life  towards  which  it  tends’  (Wendt,  Lehre 
Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  223),  with  progress  and  growth 
from  more  to  more  ;  and  in  the  case  of  others,  a 
state  affording  room  for  the  hope  that  there  a 
solution  is  to  be  found  for  a  multitude  of  otherwise 
inscrutable  life  problems  in  regard  to  man’s  salva¬ 
tion.  Such  comfortable  words  as  Jn  142- 3  1724  do 
not  conflict  with  this  conception  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  they  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  being  ‘with  Christ’  in  a  manner 
which  is  ‘  very  far  better’  (Ph  l23)  than  what  may 
be  known  in  the  present  life. 

Salmond  (op.  cit .  ch.  5),  arguing  on  the  whole  against  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  relies  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
no  positive  doctrine  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Christ’s  words,  and 
observes  that  towards  this  subject  ‘Ilis  attitude  is  one  of 
significant  reserve’;  hut  this  argumentum  e  silentio  of  itself 
tells  just  as  much  one  way  as  the  other.  Those  who  maintain 
that  death  brings  irrevocable  doom  to  all  and  admits  imme¬ 
diate!/  to  full  and  final  destiny,  are  hard  pressed  by  manifold 
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difficulties.  What  expedients  they  are  driven  to  in  order  to 
mitigate  these  are  illustrated,  e.g.y  in  Randles’  After  Death. 
The  author  eagerly  urges  how  much  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
repentance  and  pardon  even  in  articulo  mortis :  ‘  After  all 
intercourse  between  the  dying  and  their  friends  has  ceased,  a 
saving  work  of  God  proceeds’;  ‘repentance  and  faith,  pardon 
and  sanctification,  may  proceed  with  speed  and  power  such  as 
were  never  evinced  in  previous  years’  (p.  250 f.).  Greatly  to 
the  credit  of  his  heart,  in  anxiously  maintaining  his  position  he 
also  advances  considerations  which  lead,  he  thinks,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  ‘  the  proportion  of  the  finally  lost  to  the  saved  will 
be  about  as  the  proportion  of  the  criminal  part  of  England’s 
population  to  all  the  rest’  (p.  244 f.) !  The  consideration  of  the 
solemn  subject  of  final  destiny  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

3.  Christ's  figurative  use  of  the  term  ‘ dead' — 
The  use  of  the  term  as  descriptive  of  a  certain 
spiritual  condition,  unperceiving,  unresponsive,  is 
illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Lk  960,  quoted  above. 
In  Lk  1524  it  occurs  as  tantamount  to  ‘  lost.’  The 
dead  spoken  of  in  Jn  521'26,  to  whom  the  Son  gives 
eternal  life,  are  so  described  in  virtue  of  their  con¬ 
dition  prior  to  their  believing  on  Him. 

Literature. — Artt.  ‘Eschatology’  and  ‘Resurrection’  in 
Hastings’  DB ;  ‘Eschatology’  and  ‘Dead’  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ; 
‘Duty  to  the  Dead’  in  Jewish  Encyc.  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  (as 
quoted);  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT ,  Eng.  tr.  in  the  relative  §§  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus ,  Eng.  tr.  in  the  relative  §§  ;  Stevens, 
Theol.  of  NT,  p.  166;  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immor¬ 
tality  ;  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  Messiah ;  Luckock,  After  Death ;  Randles, 
After  Death ;  Beet,  Last  Things ;  White,  Life  in  Christ. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.— 1.  Link  between  deafness 
and  dumbness. — (a)  It  appears  impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  these  two  maladies  of  deafness  and  dumbness, 
whether  one  approaches  them  from  the  standpoint 
either  of  the  scientist  or  of  the  student.  The 
consequence  of  the  former  disease  is  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  diminished  or  abolished  ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  latter  is  that  the  power  of  articulat¬ 
ing  sounds  is  defective  or  impossible.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  physiological  connexion  between  the 
maladies  ;  but  the  acute  stage  of  either  leaves  the 
patient  now  with  a  correspondent  incapacity  of 
hearing,  now  with  a  correspondent  incapacity  for 
speaking.  The  acutest  form  of  these  maladies  is 
seen  when  congenital ;  then  the  link  is  observed  at 
its  closest :  the  maladies,  so  to  speak,  draw  into 
one,  and  the  remedies  which  surgery  or  treatment, 
and  the  artificial  aids  of  hand,  or  lip,  or  sign 
language  can  afford,  are  invariably  applied  as  if 
these  maladies  had  some  common  source  and  a 
unity  of  their  own. 

'(b)  This  conception  of  an  inherent  unity  between 
deafness  and  dumbness  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  Greek  adjective  with  which  this  article  is 
chiefly  concerned.  Kexpos  is  derived  from  the  root 
Koir,  i.e.  that  which  is  smitten,  crushed,  or  blunted, 
opposed  to  o£ts,  ‘sharp,’  ‘keen.’  Thus  sucpos  is 
used  in  Homer  of  a  blunt  weapon,*  of  the  dumb 
earth  f  [cp.  Lat.  bruta  tellus ],  and,  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  picturesqueness,  of  the  noiselessness  of  a  wave 
before  it  crashes  upon  the  shingle.  $  It  is  thus 
only  by  a  slight  metaphorical  turn  that  the  adjec¬ 
tive  stands  to  describe  the  impairment  or  loss  of 
powers  of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  so  of  vision,  of 
hearing,  and  articulating. 

2.  References  in  the  Gospels. — In  the  Gospels 
Kw<p6 s  (the  word  is  not  found  outside  them  in  the 
NT)  is  applied  only  to  the  two  maladies  under 
discussion,  i.e.  to  describe  the  dwarfed  and  blunted 
powers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed,  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  common  description  of  both  maladies,  a 
less  careful  student  would  be  in  danger,  at  least  in 
the  chief  characteristic  passage  (Mk  731'37),  of  mis- 
rendering,  or  rather  misapplying,  the  adjective, 
which  plainly  signifies  ‘deaf.’  But  later  in  the 
same  Gospel  (9,J5)  Kuxfrbs  probably  means  ‘dumb.’ 
This  free  transference  of  the  adjective  by  the  same 
writer,  as  descriptive  now  of  the  one  malady  and 
now  of  the  other,  is  clearly  not  due  to  any  scientific 
*  II.  xi.  390.  f  II.  xxiv.  44.  4  II.  xiv.  16. 
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knowledge  of  the  Second  Evangelist ;  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  it  connoted  the  crushing,  maiming  char¬ 
acter  of  both  diseases.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
even  St.  Luke  the  physician,  in  the  three  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  uses  Kwcpos  in  this  double 
application  (l22  ll14  of  dumbness,  722  of  deafness). 
St.  Matthew  again  uses  the  expression  indifferently 
as  applicable  to  deafness  (ll5)  or  dumbness  (933). 

It  is,  of  course,  mainly  on  our  Lord’s  works  of 
healing  that  the  interest  of  the  question  turns.  A 
glance  will  be  sufficient  at  the  striking  passage  in 
the  opening  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  (15~22)  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  was 
made  to  the  aged  Zacharias.  It  is  significant  to 
observe  that  Zacharias  was  on  this  occasion  the 
victim  not  merely  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  angel’s 
message,  but  of  real  alarm  at  the  vision.  The 
penalty  for  this  lack  of  faith  was  temporary 
speechlessness.  Its  infliction  was  indeed  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Gabriel,  but  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  natural  causes. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  sudden 
emotion  has  brought  on  deafness  or  dumbness, 
and,  strangely  enough,  there  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  a  sudden  emotion,  like  terror,  has 
led  to  the  restoration  of  lost  powers  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  The  medical  faculty  always  regard  hope¬ 
fully  patients  who  have  become  suddenly  deaf  or 
dumb  from  these  instantaneous  causes,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  neither  Zacharias  himself  nor  his 
friends  regarded  the  visitation  as  permanent,  apart 
from  Gabriel’s  consoling  limitation  of  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

Two  miracles  recorded  by  St.  Mark  have  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  are  full  of 
interest,  and  to  which  only  inadequate  commentary 
is  possible  within  the  space  of  this  article.  The 
former  is  that  wrought  by  the  Lord,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Holy  Land,  upon  an  unnamed  sufferer  (Mk 
731'37).  He  is  described  as  deaf,  and  as  having  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  The  strange  term  *  here 
employed  (v.32),  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  NT  and  is  found  only  once  in  LXX  (Is  356),  indi¬ 
cates  at  once  the  closeness  of  link  between  the  two 
maladies  which  has  been  already  emphasized,  and 
also  declares  that  the  man  was  not  so  dumb  as  he 
was  deaf.  He  spoke,  but  only  with  difficulty  ;  a 
trial,  no  doubt,  to  others  as  to  himself.  In  this 
narrative,  given  by  St.  Mark  with  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  vividness  of  detail,! — the  taking  aside, 
the  mysterious  remedies  applied,  the  sigh,  the  word 
spoken,  not  of  magic  but  of  power,! — in  all  these 
we  see  the  Divine  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  as 
traced  by  St.  Mark,  in  His  compassion  for  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity,  in  His  teaching  as  significant  by 
action  as  by  word,  in  His  sublime  confidence  that 
He  had  that  to  give,  for  which  He  looked  not 
in  vain  from  heaven.  St.  Mark  puts  in  simple, 
unscientific  terms  the  record  of  the  cure.  The 
sufferer’s  ears  were  opened,  his  tongue  was  no 
longer  a  prisoner,  speech  came  back  orderly  and 
intelligible  to  those  around. 

The  other  miracle,  also  recorded  by  St.  Mark 
(914-29),  is  upon  one  whose  dumbness  was  linked 
with  demoniacal  possession.  An  examination  of 
the  passage  shows  how  the.  case  had  baffled 
Christ's  disciples.  The  father  of  the  possessed 
felt  that  he  had  in  the  Great  Teacher  his  final 
resort.  Our  Lord’s  question  elicited  the  reply 
that  the  malady,  aggravated  by  demoniacal  sug¬ 
gestion,  was  congenital.  The  man’s  dumbness 
was  of  the  acutest  form.  The  narrative  of  the 

*  ucyi'AccXo;  •  there  is  no  English  equivalent.  The  French 
word  balbutiant  approaches  its  meaning  closely. 

t  See  present  writer’s  article  in  Expositor  (v.  iv.  [1896]  p. 
380)  on  *  He  took  him  aside.’ 

I  The  Aram.  Ephphatha  (v.’’*1)  applies  not  only  to  the  man’s 
hearing  but  to  his  speech ;  to  the  open  ear,  but  also  as  by  a 
frequent  Hebraism  to  the  open  lip. 
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miracle  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  experience  of 
the  medical  faculty.  It  is  not  only  that  deafness 
and  dumbness  are  allied,  but  the  patient  at  his 
worst  and  unhappiest  suffers  some  form  of  de¬ 
mentia  or  idiocy.  With  the  former  instance,  which 
lacked  the  distressing  epileptic  symptoms,  our 
Lord  dealt  directly.  In  the  latter  He  faces  an 
evil,  hostile  power,  ‘  Thou  speechless  *  and  dumb 
spirit,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
him.’  The  former  cure  was  calmly,  quietly 
brought  about.  This  was  accompanied  by  awful 
convulsions.  But  the  issue  in  both  was  the  same, 
neither  physical  defects  nor  demoniacal  agency 
resisted  the  word  of  pity  and  of  power. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles  excited  such  interest  or  won  such  ad¬ 
miration  as  those  wrought  upon  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  would  answer  to  common  experience. 
The  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  for  it  is  none 
other  than  this  which  special  treatment  in  Germany 
seems  now  and  again  to  have  brought  about,  and 
of  which  one  marvellous  instance  is  known  to  the 
present  writer,  -would  not  cause  such  astonishment 
as  the  recovery  of  a  deaf  or  dumb  friend.  Blind¬ 
ness  does  not  interrupt  personal  relationship  as 
deafness  and  dumbness  do,  and,  the  moment  hear¬ 
ing  and  speech  are  recovered,  the  results  and 
consequences  are  communicable  to  others.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  astonishment  of  the 
multitude  passed  into  praise.  Its  verdict  was, 

‘  He  hath  done  all  things  well  ’  (Mk  737). 

3.  Spiritual  applications  of  deafness  and  dumb¬ 
ness. — The  senses  of  which  these  human  bodies  of 
ours  stand  possessed  are  so  wondrous  in  their 
character  and  operations,  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  lessons  drawn  from 
them  of  great  spiritual  import.  And  so  it  is. 
The  open  eye,  clear,  candid,  trustful,  is  a  figure 
of  faith  throughout  both  Testaments  (Ps  1I918  1211, 
Pr  2012,  Mk  818,  Jn  1240,  Ro  11s).  With  equal  force 
the  open  ear  is  significant  of  obedience.  Students 
of  the  Psalter  and  of  the  Prophets  will  bear  in 
mind  the  denunciations  poured,  both  for  spiritual 
deafness  and  dumbness,  upon  a  people  which  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  which 
was  silent  when  the  Divine  Name  and  His  praise 
were  concerned  (Ps  81u  etc.,  Is  610).  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  through  both  Testaments,  from 
Samuel  to  St  John  the  Divine,  a  commendation 
and  blessing  has  ever  attended  the  ear  willing  to 
receive,  the  lips  open  to  prayer  and  to  praise.  It 
is  in  and  through  the  combination  of  these  that 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  can  be  disseminated  (Ro 
1010- 17).  And  so  of  all  the  spiritual  gifts,  most 
dear  to  Apostolic  men  was  Trapp-paia  (Eph  620), 
born  of  the  courage  of  conviction,  and  marking  a 
mind  and  temper  capable  of  standing  at  the  last 
before  the  Son  of  Man.  B.  Whitefoord. 

DEATH. — It  belongs  to  the  profoundly  spiritual 
character  of  our  Lord’s  thinking  that  He  says  com¬ 
paratively  little  on  the  subject  of  physical  death. 
His  attitude  towards  it  is  indicated  in  the  words, 
‘She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth’  (Mt  926  =  Mk  5s®, 
Lk  852).  He  recognized  that  man’s  true  being  was 
something  apart  from  the  mere  bodily  existence, 
and  death  thus  resolved  itself  into  a  natural  inci¬ 
dent,  analogous  to  sleep,  which  broke  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  life  only  in  seeming.  The  idea  is 
presented  more  definitely  in  the  cnarge  to  the 
disciples,  ‘  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do,’  etc. 
(Lk  124  =  Mt  1028),  where  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  life  resides  in  the  soul,  over  which  God  alone 
has  power.  The  accident  of  death,  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  from  its  material  body,  can  make 
little  difference  to  the  essential  man. 

*  The  rarer  word  cckockof  is  used  in  vv.17*  2s. 
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The  three  recorded  miracles  of  raising  from  the 
dead  are,  in  the  last  resort,  concrete  illustrations 
of  this  side  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  The  Johannine 
account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  indeed  bound 
up  with  a  more  complex  theological  doctrine  ;  but 
the  Synoptic  miracles,  in  so  far  as  they  are  more 
than  works  of  compassion  or  exhibitions  of  Divine 
power,  are  indicative  of  the  transient  nature  of 
death.  Jesus  awakens  the  daughter  of  Jairus  and 
the  youth  of  Nain  as  if  from  ordinary  sleep.  The 
life  which  to  outward  appearance  had  ceased,  had 
only  been  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  could  be 
reunited  with  it  at  the  Divine  word. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these 
miracles  and  the  whole  conception  of  death  as 
sleep,  with  the  contemporary  Jewish  belief  that 
for  three  days  the  soul  still  lingered  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  dead  body.  The  earliest  stage  of 
death  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  condition 
of  trance  or  slumber  from  which  the  spirit  could 
et  be  recalled.  It  is  in  view,  probably,  of  this 
elief  that  St.  John  emphasizes  the  ‘four  days’ 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lazarus,  whose 
soul  must  thus  have  finally  departed  from  his  body 
when  Jesus  revived  him.  But  we  have  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  our  Lord  Himself  took  any  account  of 
the  popular  superstition,  much  less  that  He  was 
influenced  by  it.  His  conception  of  death  as  a 
passing  sleep  was  derived  solely  from  His  certainty 
that  man,  being  a  child  of  God,  was  destined  to  an 
immortal  life.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  cannot 
be  permanently  dead,  for  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living  (Mt  2231  =  Mk  1226).  In 
virtue  of  their  relation  to  God  they  must  have 
passed  into  a  more  perfect  life  through  apparent 
death. 

The  traditional  view  of  death  as  something  evil 
and  unnatural  had  therefore  no  place  in  the 
thought  of  Jesus.  He  nowhere  suggests  the  idea 
which  St.  Paul  took  over  from  the  OT  and  elabor¬ 
ated  in  his  theology,  that  death  is  the  punishment 
of  sin.  This  prevailing  Jewish  belief  is  indeed  ex¬ 
pressly  contradicted  in  the  words  concerning  the 
slaughtered  Gal i beans  and  the  eighteen  on  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  (Lk  131"4).  Jesus  there 
insists  that  death,  even  when  it  comes  prema¬ 
turely  and  violently,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Divine  judgment.  Sin  is  punished,  not  by  physical 
death  in  this  world,  but  by  a  spiritual  death  here¬ 
after.  This  is  doubtless  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  warning,  ‘Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.’  Destruction  is  in  store  for  all  sinners  ; 
and  the  punishment  cannot  therefore  consist  in 
death  by  violence,  which  falls  on  few.  Much  less 
can  it  consist  in  natural  death,  from  which  the 
good  can  escape  no  more  than  the  wicked. 

While  thus  regarding  death  as  nothing  but  one 
of  the  incidents  in  man’s  earthly  existence,  our 
Lord  anticipates  a  time  when  it  will  be  done  away. 
In  the  perfected  Messianic  kingdom  ‘  they  cannot 
die  any  more’  (Lk  2038).  Those  who  survive  until 
the  Son  of  man  returns  in  glory  ‘  will  not  taste  of 
death’  (Mt  16-8),  since  they  will  have  entered  on 
the  new  age  in  which  it  is  abolished.  Even  in  such 
passages,  however,  it  is  not  suggested  that  death 
is  an  evil.  The  idea  is  rather  that  it  forms  part  of 
a  lower,  imperfect  order  of  things,  and  that  this 
will  give  place  entirely  to  a  higher.  Those  who 
inherit  the  kingdom  cannot  die,  ‘  because  they 
are  equal  unto  the  angels’  (Lk  2038),  and  have  so 
entered  on  another  condition,  governed  by  different 
laws.  The  cessation  of  death  is  conjoined  with 
that  of  marriage  (vv.*®-  36).  As  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion  is  natural  and  necessary  to  man’s  earthly 
state,  but  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  higher  spirits, 
so  with  death. 

Jesus,  it  is  thus  evident,  has  broken  away  from 
the  Jewish  conception,  according  to  which  the 


death  of  the  body  possessed  a  religious  significance 
as  the  effect  of  sin.  His  own  idea  of  its  spiritual 
import  is  of  an  altogether  different  nature,  and  can 
be  gathered  with  sufficient  clearness  from  certain 
explicit  sayings.  (1)  The  willingness  to  endure 
death  for  His  sake  is  the  supreme  test  of  faith  (cf. 
‘Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of?’  etc. 
[Mt  2022=Mk  1038]  ;  ‘If  a  man  hate  not  .  .  .  his 
own  life  also,’  etc.  [Lk  1426]).  (2)  Death  is  the  fixed 
limit  appointed  by  God  to  all  earthly  pleasures 
and  activities.  The  thought  of  it  ought  therefore 
to  guard  us  against  over-anxiety  about  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  to  keep  us  always  watchful,  and 
mindful  of  the  true  issues  of  life  (‘This  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee’[Lk  1220] ;  parable 
of  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  [Lk  1620fr-]).  (3)  Above 

all,  death  marks  the  beginning  of  the  true  and 
eternal  life  with  God.  This  higher  life  can  be 
obtained  only  by  sacrificing  the  lower,  and  sur¬ 
rendering  it  altogether,  if  need  be,  at  the  call  of 
Christ  (‘  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it’  [Mt  103a=  1625,  Mk  835,  Lk  924]). 

In  several  Synoptic  passages  Jesus  speaks  of  a 
death  which  is  spiritual  rather  than  physical.  He 
recognizes  that  the  mass  of  men  are  in  a  condition 
of  moral  apathy  and  estrangement  from  God,  and 
out  of  this  ‘  death  ’  He  seeks  to  deliver  them.  His 
message  to  John  the  Baptist,  ‘  The  dead  are  raised 
up’  (Mt  ll5  =  Lk  722),  would  seem,  in  the  light  of 
the  context,  to  bear  this  reference,  as  also  the 
charge  to  the  disciples,  ‘Raise  the  dead’  (Mt  108). 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  more  unmistakably 
in  the  saying,  ‘  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ’  (Mt 
821  =  Lk  960),  and  in  the  words  of  the  parable,  ‘This 
my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again’  (Lk  1524). 
Such  allusions  are  not  to  be  explained  as  simply 
figurative.  As  ‘life,’  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  consists 
in  moral  obedience  and  communion  with  God,  so 
in  the  opposite  condition  He  perceives  the  true 
death.  It  involves  that  ‘  destruction  both  of  soul 
and  body’  which  is  far  more  to  be  feared  than 
mere  bodily  death. 

The  view  represented  by  the  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  a  further  development  to  this  aspect  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching.  Death  as  conceived  by  St.  John 
is  something  wholly  spiritual.  The  idea  is  en¬ 
forced  in  its  full  extent  that  physical  death  is  only 
a  ‘  taking  rest  in  sleep,’  and  in  no  wise  affects  the 
real  life  (Jn  ll4-11"14).  Lazarus,  although  he  has 
lain  four  days  in  the  tomb,  has  never  truly  died  ; 
for  ‘  he  that  believeth  in  me,  when  he  is  dead,  con¬ 
tinues  to  live’  (ll25-  26).  The  miracle  by  which  he 
is  ‘  awakened  out  of  sleep  ’  is  meant  to  show  forth, 
under  the  forms  of  sense,  the  inward  and  spiritual 
work  of  Jesus.  He  is  ‘the  resurrection  and  the 
life.’  He  has  come  to  raise  men  out  of  the  state  of 
death  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  to  make 
them  inheritors,  even  now,  of  the  life  of  God. 

To  understand  the  Evangelist’s  conception,  we 
have  to  remember  that  here  as  elsewhere  he 
converts  into  present  reality  what  is  future  and 
apocalyptic  in  the  Synoptic  teaching.  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  life  as  a  reward  laid  up  in  ‘  the  world  to 
come,’  and  had  contrasted  it  with  the  ‘casting 
out  ’  or  ‘  destruction  ’  (airuXeLa)  which  is  reserved 
for  the  wicked.  These  ideas  reappear  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  divested  of  their  pictorial,  eschato¬ 
logical  form.  Life  is  a  spiritual  possession  here 
and  now,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  ‘  death,’  which 
is  likewise  realized  in  the  present  world.  St.  John, 
indeed,  contemplates  a  future  in  which  the  life, 
and  by  implication  the  death,  will  become  com¬ 
plete  and  final  (639- 44-  64) ;  but  they  will  continue 
the  same  in  essence  as  they  already  are  on  earth. 

Death  is  thus  regarded  not  as  a  single  incident 
but  as  a  condition,  in  which  the  soul  remains  until, 
through  the  power  of  Christ,  it  passes  into  the 
opposite  condition  of  life.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
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state  of  moral  apathy  and  disobedience,  or  at 
least  does  not  primarily  bear  this  ethical  character. 
Life,  in  the  view  of  St.  John,  is  the  absolute, 
Divine  life,  in  which  man,  as  a  creature  of  earth, 
does  not  participate  (see  Life).  His  natural  state 
is  one  of  ‘  death,’  not  because  of  his  moral  sinful¬ 
ness,  but  because  he  belongs  to  a  lower  world,  and 
the  life  he  possesses  is  therefore  relative  and  un¬ 
real.  It  is  life  only  in  a  physical  sense,  and  is 
more  properly  described  as  ‘  death.’  The  work  of 
Christ  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  state  of  priva¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  involved  by  their  earthly 
nature  (36).  As  the  Word  made  flesh,  He  com¬ 
municates  to  them  His  own  higher  essence,  and 
makes  possible  for  them  the  mysterious  transition 
‘from  death  unto  life’  (524). 

In  this  Johannine  doctrine  Greek-philosophical 
ideas,  transmitted  through  riiilo,  have  blended 
with  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  simple  ethical  distinction  has 
become  a  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  being, — 
earthly  and  spiritual,  phenomenal  and  real.  Jesus 
‘  raises  the  dead  ’  in  the  sense  that  He  effects  a 
miraculous  change  in  the  very  constitution  of  man’s 
nature.  At  the  same  time  the  ethical  idea,  while 
not  directly  emphasized,  is  everywhere  implied. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  state  of  exclusion  from  the 
true  life  is  also  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  into 
which  men  have  fallen  ‘  because  their  deeds  are 
evil’  (319).  The  ‘freedom’  which  Jesus  promises  is 
described  in  one  passage  (in  which,  however,  the 
borrowed  Pauline  ideas  are  imperfectly  assimilated) 
as  freedom  from  sin  (533'36).  In  the  great  verse, 
‘  God  so  loved  the  world,’  etc.  (316),  the  ethical 
conception  almost  completely  overpowers  the  theo¬ 
logical.  Men  were  ‘  perishing  ’  through  their 
estrangement  from  God,  and  from  this  death  God 
sought  to  deliver  them  by  His  love  revealed  in 
Christ. 

For  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  His  own  death  see  the  following 
article. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lex.  s.v.  Sccvkt o;  ;  Titius,  Die  neutest. 
Lehre  von  der  SrUr/keit  (1895-1900),  esp.  i.  57-S7,  iii.  17-31 ; 
Fries,  ‘Jesu  Vorstellungen  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Toten,’ 
ZNTW  (Dec.  1900);  Schrenck,  Die  johanneische  Ansch.  vom 
Lebcn  (1898).  See  also  the  literature  mentioned  in  art.  Life. 

E.  F.  Scott. 

DEATH  OF  CHRIST.— I.  In  the  Gospels.— 
The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine  the 
place  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  What  is  the  moral  order  of  tile 
world  ?  The  question  may  be  answered  as  follows  : 
— The  will  and  purpose  of  God  are  in  the  way 
of  coming  to  realization  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  and  destiny  of  humanity.  They  are  still 
very  far  from  having  attained  to  universal  realiza¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  destined  to  reach  it  in  the  per¬ 
fected  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  what  is  here 
understood  as  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  It 
began  to  exist  and  to  be  evolved  on  the  earth 
with  man’s  appearance  as  a  being  with  a  moral 
nature  and  created  for  a  moral  destiny.  Its  evolu¬ 
tion  is  still  very  incomplete,  but  it  is  certainly 
though  slowly  making  for  a  predestined  end  in 
which  all  men  in  Christ  shall  be  morally  perfect  as 
God  is  ;  and  in  the  moral  relations  of  God  to  men, 
and  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  an  order  of 
perfect  moral  unity  and  universality  shall  reign 
for  ever. 

In  this  order  of  things,  then,  and  its  evolution, 
the  death  of  Christ  occupies  a  place  of  the  highest 
importance  and  value.  It  is  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  moral  order  of  things  and  its  evolu¬ 
tion  that  the  essential  merits  of  His  death  can  be 
properly  understood.  A  consideration  of  it  from 
the  same  point  of  view  is  called  for  by  the  methods 
of  modern  thought  and  inquiry.  And  it  is  only 
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thus  that  the  cultured  Christian  conscience  can 
find  true,  adequate,  abiding  moral  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
of  ideas,  to  mark  the  important  distinction  that 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things  as  they  now  are  in 
man’s  moral  history,  between  the  moral  order  of 
the  world  and  the  moral  course  of  the  world.  The 
moral  order  of  the  world  as  just  defined  is  only  one 
of  the  constituent  factors  of  the  world’s  moral 
course.  Besides  it  there  are  two  more.  There  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  factor  which  consists  of  all 
those  facts  or  phenomena  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  and  history  of  mankind  which  fall  under 
the  designation  of  sin  or  moral  evil  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  pre¬ 
sides  immanently,  persistently,  and  universally 
over  the  relations  between  sin  and  the  moral  order 
of  things  or  the  order  of  righteousness.  These  three 
factors  constitute  that  actual  moral  course  that 
the  world  is  ever  following ;  and  the  predestined 
end  of  their  relation  to  one  another  will  be  realized 
in  the  complete  and  eternal  victory  and  triumph  of 
righteousness  over  sin,  through  the  unenlng  and 
all-sufficient  administrative  judgments  of  God’s 
moral  government  of  the  world  (Mt  1341'43,  1  Co 
2524-28).  is  the  moral  course  of  the  world  as  so 
understood  that  ex2>lains  the  nature  and  methods 
of  the  historical  revelation,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
of  God’s  will  and  purpose  in  their  relation  to  man’s 
moral  life  and  destiny.  The  course  of  the  world 
as  so  understood  occupied  a  determinative  place  in 
our  Lord’s  conceptions  of  man’s  moral  life  and 
destiny  (see  Progress).  And  it  was  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment 
that  He  contemplated  the  fullest  and  jirofoundest 
significance  of  His  obedience  unto  death.  It  was 
on  the  place  of  His  death  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  as  therein  related  to  man’s  sin  and  God’s 
governmental  judgment,  that  He  depended  for  the 
victory  and  triumph  of  Righteousness  over  Sin  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  IT7"11).  From  the 
point  of  view  here  raised  His  death  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  various  aspects. 

1.  He  was  put  to  death  on  the  Cross.  How  did 
this  happen  ?  What  were  His  leading  thought? 
about  it  as  so  viewed  ?  He  lived  and  died  without 
sin.  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness  in  the  course  of 
His  obedience  unto  death,  freely  and  perfectly 
uniting  Himself  and  all  the  activities  of  His  will 
and  life  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  and 
with  Him  His  Father  was  well  pleased.  This 
means  that  although  He  appeared  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  moral  course  of  the  world,  He  was  not 
of  the  world,  had  absolutely  no  fellowship  with  it 
in  so  far  as  it  was  under  the  domination  of  sin. 
He  loved  sinners  in  their  character  as  moral  beings 
with  perfect  love.  But  sin  He  hated  with  perfect 
hatred  ;  and  He  lived  and  died  to  save  men  and 
the  moral  course  of  the  world  from  it.  His  life  of 
perfect  union  with  His  Father’s  will  and  purpose 
in  all  things  implied  not  only  that  He  lived  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  side  and  in  the  interests  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  but  also  that  the  latter  found  in 
Him,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  the  One  Individual 
moral  Being  in  whom  it  had  secured  its  perfect 
form  of  manifest  realization,  in  so  far  as  this  was 
possible  in  one  life  in  human  form.  It  was  this 
fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hatred  of  the  men 
over  whom  the  world’s  sin  had  gained  complete 
domination  on  the  other,  that  determined  His  way 
to  His  destiny  on  Calvary.  This  conjunction  of 
righteousness  and  sin,  and  their  creative  influence 
on  His  earthly  history  and  experience,  affected 
Him  in  three  ways,  each  of  which  should  have  a 
regulative  effect  on  every  one’s  thoughts  as  to  the 
meaning  and  value  of  His  death. 

(1)  He  regarded  the  existence  of  the  sin  that 
arose  and  developed  in  increasing  antagonism 
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against  Himself  and  His  mission,  in  the  course 
of  His  ministry,  as  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be. 
Saying  after  saying  of  His,  bearing  on  this  point, 
seems  almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  He 
must  have  regarded  this  sinful  and  guilty  opposi¬ 
tion,  'without  which  He  would  not  have  been  put 
to  death,  as  not  required  by  the  interests  and 
objects  of  the  moral  task  which  He  had  come  into 
the  world  to  accomplish  (Mt2333'39,  Lk  1331-*®  2323'27, 
Jn  719  821"59  1517'27  1910-  n).  (2)  Then,  again,  His 

own  words  show  that  the  inward  ‘moral’  struggles 
and  agonies  of  His  life  arose  out  of  the  prospect 
and  contemplation  of  the  development  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  world’s  sin  and  unbelief  against 
Him  and  against  His  claim  to  be  entirely  identified 
with  His  Father’s  will  and  purpose  in  all  His 
words  and  deeds.  His  experience  of  inward  crush¬ 
ing  sorrow,  arising  from  the  cause  alluded  to, 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.  But  before  the  hour  which  He  spent  there 
in  anguish  and  bloody  sweat,  He  had  foretastes  of 
the  terrible  bitterness  of  the  Passion  which  He 
knew  was  awaiting  Him  as  His  destiny  (Mt  2022 
2636"45,  Jn  1227).  (3)  In  spite  of  these  two  facts  as 
to  our  Lord’s  thought  and  experience  in  connexion 
with  His  death,  He  always  cherished  perfectly 
optimistic  confidence  and  hope  as  to  the  issues  of 
the  latter.  Through  the  discipline  of  experience 
and  through  prayer  He  became  strong  enough 
to  be  obedient  even  unto  death.  He  had  perfect 
faith  in  His  Father  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth.  He  knew  that  all  the  future  interests  and 
objects  of  His  mission  and  work  on  earth  were 
absolutely  safe  in  His  hands.  He  knew  before  He 
died  that  His  death  could  not  hinder,  but  would  be 
made  to  further  these  objects  and  interests  (Jn 
1224-  32  167'11),  and  the  first  word  He  spoke  about 
His  death  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  was, 
‘  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory?  ’  (Lk  2426). 

2.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  nature , 
meaning,  and  value  of  our  Lord’s  unique  achieve¬ 
ment  on  earth,  which  reached  its  perfect  accom¬ 
plishment  in  His  death  on  the  cross.  This 
achievement  from  beginning  to  end  was  made  by 
Him  in  His  position  as  internally  related  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  through  it  to  the 
world  in  its  character,  aspirations,  and  activities 
as  under  the  domination  of  sin.  His  achievement, 
as  so  viewed,  consisted  in  the  perfect  realization 
of  His  Father’s  will  and  purpose  in  His  unique 
moral  Individuality,  and  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  latter  in  His  relations  with  God  and  with 
men.  It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  for  one  thing  of 
highest  importance,  that  this  achievement  of  His, 
in  its  nature,  meaning,  and  value,  was  purely, 
entirely,  exclusively  moral.  There  are  two  con¬ 
siderations  which  place  this  fact  in  the  region  of 
absolute  certainty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  has  its  validity  in  the 
established  nature  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world 
and  in  Christ’s  own  place  in  this  order.  This  is  an 
order  of  things  which  has  its  foundations  in  the 
moral  nature  of  God ;  in  the  moral  nature  of  man 
as  made  in  the  image  of  God  as  a  Moral  Being; 
in  the  fact  and  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  relations 
between  God  and  men  and  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  the  world  to  qualify  Himself  for  occupy¬ 
ing  His  momentous  position  of  mediation  within 
the  sphere  of  the  moral  relations  of  God  to  men 
and  of  men  to  God.  These  are  all  indisputable 
facts,  and  they  make  it  certain  that  the  essential 
nature  and  objects  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  achieve¬ 
ment,  which  culminated  in  the  manner  in  which 
lie  met  His  death  on  the  cross,  were  absolutely 
and  exclusively  moral.  That  it  was  so  in  our 
Lord’s  own  way  of  conceiving  of  the  nature,  mean¬ 
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ing,  and  value  of  His  life  of  obedience  unto  death, 
is  manifest  from  His  own  words,  e.g.,  in  Jn  167'11. 

But,  secondly,  the  same  conclusion  follows  from 
His  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  whole  system  of 
legalism  which  He  found  Judaism  had  developed 
and  set  up,  as  an  order  of  fixed  and  unchangeable 
conditions,  in  the  relations  between  God  and  men 
—  between  Him  and  them  as  individuals,  and 
between  Him  and  the  Jewish  nation  at  large  as 
His  own  peculiar  covenant  people.  The  effect  of 
this  system,  as  being  both  theoretically  and  ad¬ 
ministratively  legal,  was  conceived  and  opposed  by 
our  Lord  as  subversive  of  that  moral  order  of 
things  in  which  inward,  direct,  universal,  and 
eternal  relations  are  established  between  God  and 
men  (Mk  71'23).  And  it  is  a  fact  written  broadly 
and  deeply  in  all  the  Gospels,  that  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  that  He  ever  attempted  more  manifestly, 
strenuously,  uncompromisingly,  and  more  per¬ 
sistently  than  another,  it  was  this,  viz.  :  to  over¬ 
throw  completely  and  for  ever  the  entire  order  of 
ideas  which  rested  upon  the  stupendous  error  that 
the  direct  relations  between  God  and  men  are  legal, 
that  they  are  founded  on  legal  conditions,  that 
they  are  to  be  maintained,  administered,  and 
mediated  by  legal  means,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  not  inward  but  external  (Mt  5-7.  151"20  23, 
Lk  ll38-54,  Jn  55'17  737'63  831'59  1  237"50).  What,  then, 
does  His  attitude  of  unreserved  and  bold  antago¬ 
nism  to  the  legal  system  of  Judaism  imply  in  the 
point  of  view  here  considered  ?  (1)  It  implies  that 
in  His  position  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  He 
stood  on  the  eternal  fact  and  truth  that  the  direct 
relations  between  God  as  a  Moral  Being  and  men 
as  moral  beings  are  inward  and  therefore  essenti¬ 
ally  moral.  (2)  It  implies,  again,  that  He  stood 
upon  the  predestined  fact  and  truth  that  His 
position  and  work  of  mediation  within  the  domain 
of  these  relations  were  also  essentially  moral  and 
therefore  anti-legal. 

3.  But,  further,  it  follows  from  the  nature  of 
our  Lord’s  earthly  task  that  the  achievement  of  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  He  lived  and  died  was  a 
moral  unity.  His  personality  or  moral  individu¬ 
ality  was  a  unity.  His  will  was  a  moral  unity, 
and  the  entire  series  of  the  manifold  inward  and 
outward  free  moral  activities  of  His  life  until  His 
last  moment  on  the  cross,  were  related  to  one 
another  as  a  perfectly  consistent  order  of  moral 
unity.  He  came  into  the  world,  as  He  Himself 
always  represented,  on  one  entirely  homogeneous 
moral  undertaking ;  and  when  this  undertaking 
was  fulfilled,  He  spoke  of  it  in  terms  which  show 
that  He  regarded  the  finished  task  as  one  homo¬ 
geneous  moral  result  (Jn  174  1928).  In  other  words, 
our  Lord’s  obedience  in  His  manner  of  living  and 
dying  followed  the  law  of  moral  continuity.  His 
obedience  unto  death  was  regulated,  on  His  part, 
by  one  determinative  moral  principle ;  but  there 
was  diversity  of  incidental  moral  significance  and 
value  in  the  various  positions  in  which  His  moral 
vocation  summoned  Him  to  act,  and  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  this  principle. 

(1)  What  was  the  principle  which  constituted 
the  perfect  moral  unity  of  His  obedience  unto 
death  ?  It  was  perfect  love,  manifesting  itself  in 
perfect  self-sacrifice  and  service,  and,  in  doing  this, 
ever  paying  perfectly  wise  and  loyal  regard  to  the 
moral  requirements  of  human  life  and  destiny 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  moral  requirements 
of  God’s  holy  will  and  purpose  in  relation  to  those 
human  requirements  on  the  other  (Mt  2028  2639,  Mk 
104®,  Jn  1017- 18  131’17  313'21  434  517'44  849-  50-  64- 65  171'7- 
25. 2dy  From  such  sayings  of  our  Lord’s  as  are  here 
referred  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  which 
regulated  all  the  moral  activities  of  His  life  was, 
in  effect,  of  the  nature  and  compass  just  defined. 
There  are  no  words  of  His  reported  in  any  of  the 
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Gospels  which  justify  the  making  of  any  essential 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  His  obedience 
or  moral  achievement  during  the  time  of  the 
Passion,  and  the  nature  of  it  prior  to  the  hour 
when  He  allowed  Himself  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
His  enemies.  The  period  of  His  Passion  was  indeed 
unique  in  two  things  as  regards  His  own  part  in 
it.  From  the  moment  that  He  began  to  pray  in 
Gethsemane  till  the  moment  when  He  said  ‘  It  is 
finished,’  on  the  cross,  He  endured  unspeakable 
suffering,  physical  and  moral,  altogether  un¬ 
paralleled  in  His  antecedent  experience.  Again, 
it  was  precisely  during  this  period  of  Hisextremest 
suffering  that  all  His  powers  of  moral  activity 
were  subjected  to  their  severest  strain,  and  that 
they,  under  this  strain,  reached  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  point  of  their  morally  victorious,  triumphant 
achievement.  But  these  two  facts,  so  distinctive 
of  His  Passion,  made  no  real  breach  in  the  moral 
continuity  and  unity  of  the  moral  achievement  of 
His  life  as  a  whole.  His  moral  suffering  did  not 
begin  with  the  last  tragic  hours  of  His  life.  There 
was  an  element  of  moral  suffering  in  the  com¬ 
passion  with  which  He  was  so  often  moved.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  His  predestined  ‘  hour  ’ ; 
and  His  words,  ‘  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
lished  !  ’  (Lk  12501,  suggest  that,  in  anticipation  of 
lis  cross,  He  may  have  spent  many  an  hour  in 
gainful  moral  wrestling,  in  view  of  His  destiny, 
ong  before  His  anticipations  began  actually  to  be 
realized.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  there  was  no  form  of  inward  moral  activity 
called  forth  in  Him  during  the  hours  of  His 
Passion,  which  had  not  been  evoked  many  times 
Over  in  previous  situations  of  His  life.  But  on  the 
cross  these  moral  activities  of  His,  in  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree  of  their  strenuousness  and  in  the  tran¬ 
scendent  magnitude  of  their  victory  over  sin  and 
temptation,  eclipsed  all  the  moral  achievements  of 
His  past  life.  And  yet  in  reality  He  died,  in  the 
sense  of  all  that  was  essentially  moral,  as  He  had 
lived.  He  lived  and  died  determined  by  the  same 
moral  principle,  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  service,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  per¬ 
fectly  wise  and  loyal  regard  to  all  the  demands  of 
God’s  will  and  purpose  on  Him,  and  to  all  the 
demands  on  Him  of  the  world’s  moral  needs. 

This  view  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  achievement 
of  Christ’s  earthly  activities  is  the  truth  as  it 
was  in  His  own  thought.  His  thought  was  this  : 
*  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life(eyd)  ridruxL  rr]v  'pvxvv  v-ov),  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father’  (Jn 
1017- :s).  Now  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  these 
words  to  justify  any  theologian  in  limiting  the 
application  of  them  to  what  our  Lord  did  during 
the  hours  of  His  Passion.  What  He  did  then, 
in  the  exercise  of  His  powers  of  moral  activity,  was 
to  submit,  in  a  way  perfectly  pleasing  to  God, 
to  the  sort  of  death  predestined  for  Him.  Again, 
for  Him  who  was  in  God,  and  who  had  God  in 
Him,  ‘it  was  not  death  to  die.’  He  never  was 
more  alive,  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  a  perfect  moral  being,  than  in 
the  very  moment  on  the  cross  when  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying,  ‘  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit  ’  (Lk  234li).  He  did  indeed  lay 
down  His  life  in  submitting  to  His  death,  which 
He  indisputably  contemplated  in  the  same  way  as 
iit.  Peter  did  in  the  words,  ‘  Him  ...  ye  have 
taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain  ’  (Ac  223,  cf.  Mt  16*1,  Jn  719  S37).  But  how  did 
it  come  to  pass  that  He  was  able  to  lay  down  His 
life  in  dying,  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  that  His 
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Father  loved  Him  in  the  doing  of  it  and  for  the 
doing  of  it?  It  so  came  to  pass  because  He  had 
never  done  anything  else  but  lay  down  His  life 
(’ Pvxh )  ii>  living.  All  the  moral  powers  of  holy 
love,  self-sacrifice,  and  service  that  were  individ¬ 
ualized  in  Him  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  and 
man’s  Redeemer, — these  powers,  which  were  His 
life,  He  laid  down,  consecrated,  employed,  every 
moment  and  in  every  situation  of  His  life  of  free 
activity7,  in  order  perfectly  to  fulfil  His  life’s  voca¬ 
tion  as  determined  for  Him  by  His  Father’s  will 
and  purpose,  and  by  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
world  which  He  had  come  to  save.  And  it  was 
because  He  did  all  this  in  living  that  He  was  able 
so  successfully  and  triumphantly  to  do  it  all  in 
dying.  And  the  effect  of  this  truth  is  neither  to 
dim  the  moral  splendour  nor  to  detract  from  the 
moral  value  of  our  Lord’s  death,  but  rather  to 
reveal  how  great  was  the  moral  splendour  and 
value  of  all  the  activities,  words,  and  deeds  of 
His  life. 

(2)  But  if  His  life  prepared  Him  for  dying.  His 
death  on  the  cross  raised  the  moral  splendour  and 
value  of  His  whole  life  to  its  highest  powers  of 
revelation  and  effect  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  world.  The  supreme  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  cross,  as  our  Lord  Himself  understood 
it  and  trusted  and  hoped  in  it,  as  related  to  man’s 
redemption,  was  the  unique,  stupendous,  tragic  con¬ 
junction  of  sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment,  a 
moral  tragedy  of  which  the  cross  was  but  the  out¬ 
ward  visible  symbol.  The  complex  event  for  which 
the  cross  stands  is  the  most  momentous  and  the 
most  creative  moral  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world’s  moral  course.  In  the  tragic  moral  truth 
of  this  event  God  and  Christ  and  man,  God’s 
righteousness  and  love  in  Christ,  man’s  sin  and 
salvation,  and  eternal  judgment,  were  and  are  all 
directly  concerned  in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact 
of  Christ’s  death  is  thus  pregnant  with  all  the 
inexhaustible  powers  necessary  for  the  moral  re¬ 
generation  of  the  individual  human  soul  and  of  the 
human  race.  Out  of  this  fact  springs  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  illuminate  the  human  conscience  with 
divinest  moral  ideas,  and  to  make  it  live  in  the 
divinest  power  of  moral  sentiment.  And  it  is  in 
this  internal  moral  renewal  and  its  manifestations 
that  the  soul  finds  its  true  redemption  and  its 
highest  life ;  so  Christ  Himself  evidently  thought 
(Jn  167"11). 

4.  It  now  remains  to  note,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  some  features  of 
our  Lord’s  place  and  work  therein,  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  men.  His  work  of  mediation  in 
the  flesh  ended  with  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  it 
was  preliminary  to  His  mediation  in  the  Spirit  (Jn 
1412-26  107-up  Rig  mediation  in  the  Spirit,  which 
will  be  continued  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  per¬ 
fected,  is  dependent  for  its  existence  and  efficiency 
on  the  moral  and  historical  conditions  provided  in 
His  earthly  life  of  obedience  unto  death,  and  in 
the  revelation  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment 
in  which  the  completion  of  His  work  in  the  flesh 
issued.  What,  then,  are  the  nature,  the  objects, 
and  the  methods  of  our  Lord’s  mediation  ? 

(1)  Its  general  object  is  to  save  individuals  from 
their  sin  by  reconciling  them  to  God,  to  perfect 
them  as  individuals  in  their  moral  nature  and  life, 
and  to  unite  all  who  are  thus  saved  in  a  life  of 
eternal  oneness  with  God,  and  with  one  another  in 
Him. — (2)  The  sphere  within  which  the  mediation 
of  Christ  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  that  end  is 
that  of  the  inward  and  immediate  moral  relations  of 
God  as  a  moral  Being  to  men,  and  of  men  as  moral 
beings  to  God.  It  was  so  even  during  the  time  of 
His  earthly  life  and  ministry  in  so  far  as  His  media¬ 
tion  took  real  saving  effect  in  the  moral  nature 
and  life  of  any  of  His  disciples.  It  is  so  still  in 
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the  current  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  by  whose 
agency  His  mediation  is  brought  to  saving  effect 
in  souls.  All  the  methods  of  the  Spirit’s  work  and 
all  the  moral  effects  that  result  from  it  imply  the 
existence  of  internal,  direct,  living,  moral  relations 
between  the  soul  and  God  in  Christ. — (3)  The 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  brought  to  effect  by  the 
Spirit’s  work,  is  in  every  case  a  relation  of  His 
mediation  to  the  individual.  For  the  Spirit  can¬ 
not  work  in  any  number  of  individuals  as  a  body 
unless  in  so  far  as  He  works  in  the  moral  nature 
and  life  of  each. — (4)  The  mediation  of  Christ 
operates  through  the  Spirit’s  agency  by  means  of 
moral  illumination  and  power — and  moral  illumina¬ 
tion  is  always  moral  power. — (5)  The  moral  .means 
in  question  consist  in  the  revelation  of  the  holy 
gracious  love  or  righteousness  of  God  as  realized 
by  Christ,  and  manifested  in  His  life  and  death  of 
perfect  self-sacrifice  for  the  world’s  salvation.  The 
best  name  for  all  this  is  ‘  grace  ’ — the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
which  was  and  is  no  other  thing  than  the  sum  of 
the  living  activities  of  God  as  holy  love,  evoked  by 
men’s  need  of  salvation  from  sin — men  as  moral 
beings.  And  this  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  moral. 
It  is  the  highest  and  grandest  form  of  the  self¬ 
manifestation  of  God  as  a  perfect  moral  Being. — 
(6)  Hence  it  is  only  by  means  of  appropriate  moral 
conditions,  existing  in  the  individual’s  own  moral 
nature  and  inner  life,  that  he  can  enter  into  and 
abide  in  a  saving  relation  to  the  grace  of  God 
as  mediated  by  Christ  through  the  work  of  His 
Spirit.  And  these  internal  moral  conditions  are 
repentance,  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  free  and  loyal 
obedience  to  Christ  or  to  God,  all  of  which  are 
essentially  related  to  one  another,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  individual’s  moral  nature 
comes  to  forms  of  manifestation  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  all  together  have  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  individual  directly  and  inwardly 
with  God  in  Christ. — (7)  This  internal,  immediate 
union  of  the  individual  with  Christ,  and  therefore 
with  God,  is  the  true  way  of  salvation  and  life  for 
man  (Jn  146).  This  secures  not  only  forgiveness, 
but  every  moral  or  spiritual  blessing  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  for  this  world  and  the  next,  every 
blessing  that  God  has  to  give  or  that  it  is  possible 
for  Him  to  bestow  in  Christ  and  through  the  work 
of  His  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  inward,  direct 
union  of  the  individual  with  Christ  through  re¬ 
pentance,  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  obedience,  means 
that  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
has  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death 
(Ro  81'4).  This  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  is 
the  law  of  eternal  righteousness.  Thus  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  individual  through  his  entrance 
into  a  state  of  union  with  Christ,  and  with  God  in 
Him,  is  a  new  life,  which  carries  in  it  the  whole 
principle  of  eternal  righteousness  ;  and  his  union 
with  Christ,  his  dependence  on  Christ,  his  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him  in  the  love  that  is  of  God,  are 
guarantees  that  the  law  of  righteousness  will  eventu¬ 
ally  receive  complete  fulfilment  through  his  walk¬ 
ing  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  And 
what  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  and  righteous¬ 
ness  in  Christ  but  the  law  of  that  moral  order, 
through  which  Christ  Jesus,  by  means  of  His  media¬ 
tion,  first  in  the  flesh  and  then  in  the  Spirit,  is 
establishing  and  perfecting  all  the  moral  relations 
of  individual  men  to  God  and  to  one  another  in 
Him?  This  is  the  new  creation  that  Christ  is 
evolving  in  the  moral  course  of  the  world  by  means 
of  His  mediation.  And,  having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  He  will  continue  His  mediation 
until  He  has  reconciled  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  unto  Himself,  and  therefore  to  God  (Col  l20). 

Literature. — Dale,  Atonement t,  Chrittian  Doctrine,  chs. 
x.-xii. ;  ISruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve,  chs.  xii.,  xvii.,  xviii., 


xxii.,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  317-400;  Lux  Mundi,  ch.  xii. ; 
Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  Atonement  and  Modern  Mind  ;  Weiss, 
Lib.  Theol.  of  NT,  i.  419-452  ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ii.  133-164  ; 
Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  p.  .440 ft.  w.  I).  THOMSON. 

II.  In  the  Epistles. — In  keeping  with  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
story  of  Christ’s  Passion  is  the  place  assigned  to 
our  Lord’s  death  in  the  Epistles,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  evidently  attached  to  it.  The  material  is 
so  abundant  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  in  full 
detail.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  a  brief  sketch 
covering  the  chief  epistolary  groups,  in  which, 
however,  the  Apocalypse  may  be  included,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  ‘  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,’  and 
forming  an  important  part  of  the  Johannine  cycle. 
Two  distinct  features  come  before  us  :  (1)  the  place 
given  in  the  Epp.  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  (2)  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it. 

1.  The  place  given  to  the  death  of  Christ. — 

Beginning  with  1  Peter,  we  see  the  prominence 
which  the  subject  occupied  in  the  Apostle’s  mind 
when  we  find  him  in  his  very  first  sentence  speak¬ 
ing  of  ‘  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ’ 
(l2),  and  thereafter  referring  repeatedly  to  those 
sufferings  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  (l18f-  221ff-  318  41) 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  witness  (51). 

Coming  to  St.  Paid,  we  have  not  only  the  fact, 
apparent  to  every  reader,  that  he  set  Christ’s 
death  in  the  forefront  of  all  his  teaching,  but  his 
testimony  that  in  doing  so  he  xvas  following  the 
example  of  the  earlier  Apostles  and  the  primitive 
Church.  ‘  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all,’  he 
writes,  ‘  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures’  (1  Co  153).  And  St.  Paul’s  preoccupation 
•with  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  passing  phase 
of  his  religious  experience.  We  find  him  speaking 
of  it  in  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  his  earliest 
Epistle  (1  Th  l10  510).  In  the  great  Epistles  of  his 
middle  period  it  is  his  dominating  thought.  The 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians  is  a  passionate  apologia  for 
the  gospel  which  he  preached  ( 1 8ff- ) ,  a  gospel  xvhose 
substance  he  sums  up  in  the  words  ‘Jesus  Christ 
.  .  .  crucified’  (31),  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
exclaims,  ‘  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (614).  In  1  Cor. 
he  declares  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he 
determined  not  to  knoxv  anything  there  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  (22) ;  and  further  assures 
his  converts,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to,  that 
in  proclaiming  Christ’s  death  ‘  first  of  all  ’  he  was 
only  maintaining  the  Christian  tradition  as  he  had 
received  it  (153).  In  this  same  Epistle  he  hands  on 
(IF3)  the  special  tradition  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  refers  to  that  rite  as  the  central 
purpose  for  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
came  together  (cf.  v.18  with  v.20ff-),  and  says  that  in 
the  observance  of  this  great  solemnity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  xve  ‘  proclaim  the  Lord’s  death  till  he 
come’  (v.26).  2  Cor.,  besides  many  other  refer¬ 

ences,  contains  the  great  classical  passage  in  which 
Christ’s  death  is  set  forth  as  the  convincing  proof 
of  His  love  and  the  basis  of  the  ministry  of  re¬ 
conciliation  (5l4fr-).  Id  Romans  the  expressions 
‘  Christ  died  ’  and  ‘  his  death  ’  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  all  the  rest  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles 
put  together.  ‘  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,’  we 
read  (5s)  ;  ‘  while  we  xvere  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us’  (v.8) ;  ‘  he  died  unto  sins  once’  (610) ;  ‘it  is 
Christ  Jesus  that  died,  yea  rather  that  xvas  raised 
from  the  dead  ’  (S34).  Similarly,  the  Apostle  writes, 
‘  W  e  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his  Son’  (510) ;  ‘xve  xvere  baptized  into  his  death' 
.  .  .  ‘  buried  with  him  .  .  .  into  death,’  ‘  united  with 
him  by  the  likeness  of  his  death  ’  (63-  4-  6).  And 
xvhen  xve  pass  to  the  last  group  of  the  Pauline 
writings,  although  we  find  that  in  txvo  of  them, 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  the  xvriter  has  a  larger 
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outlook  than  before,  and  thinks  of  Christ’s  work 
now  as  having  a  cosmic  and  not  merely  a  human 
significance  (Col  Eph  l10- 20fr. ),  he  still  exalts 

Christ’s  death  as  the  very  core  of  the  work  He  did. 
It  is  ‘  the  firstborn  from  the  dead  ’  (Col  l18)  who  is 
‘the  firstborn  of  every  creature’  (v.15).  ‘He  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist’ 
(v.17)  ;  but  it  is  ‘through  death’  (v.22),  ‘through 
his  blood’  (v.14),  ‘through  the  blood  of  his  cross’ 
(v.20),  that  He  brings  peace  and  redemption  and 
reconciliation  (cf.,  further,  Eph  l10- 20ff-  with  213- 16 

52.  25). 

Very  different  views  have  been  taken  of  the 
relation  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Hebrews 
between  the  incarnation  and  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  upon  the 
latter  subject  that  the  writer’s  attention  is  especi¬ 
ally  fastened.  It  is  in  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  death  of  Christ  and  its  purpose  that  we  find  the 
real  message  of  the  work.  It  is  to  elucidate  and 
illustrate  this  great  theme  that  the  author  draws 
so  freely  upon  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
sacrificial  rites  and  ministering  priesthood  of  the 
OT  Church  (l3  29- 14  7  27  912ff- 26ff-  1010- 19f- 29  122- 24  1312). 

With  regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  Jesus  Christ 
is  introduced  to  us  as  ‘  the  firstborn  of  the  dead,’ 
and  that  the  ascription  immediately  follows,  ‘  Unto 
him  that  lovetli  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by 
his  blood’  (l5).  And  very  significant  surely  is  the 
constant  recurrence,  throughout  the  book,  of  the 
figure  of  the  Lamb,  a  figure  the  meaning  of  which 
is  made  clear  when  the  Lamb  is  described  as  ‘  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,’  the  Lamb  by  whose  blood 
men  of  every  nation  have  been  ‘  purchased  unto 
God’  (see  esp.  5s- 9- 12  714  1211).  1  Jn.  is  a  treatise 

not  on  the  death  of  Christ  but  on  the  ‘  word  of 
life’  (l1).  Jesus  is  conceived  of  as  the  manifested 
life  (l2),  and  union  with  Him  through  faith  as  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  men  (511'13).  And  yet  the 
condition  of  our  transition  from  death  to  life  is 
the  fact  that  Christ  ‘  laid  down  his  life  for  us  ’ 
(314- 16),  and  a  Christian  life  which  can  be  described 
as  a  ‘walk  in  the  light’  is  secured  only  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  ‘  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,’  and  that  His  blood  ‘  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin5  (l7  21, 2). 

2.  The  meaning  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ. 

— Having  established  the  place  given  in  the  Epp. 
to  Christ’s  death,  we  must  now  consider  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  is  assigned  to  it.  (1)  The  fundamental 
thought  in  all  the  groups  is  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God.  ‘  God  com- 
mendeth  his  own  love  toward  us,’  says  St.  Paul, 

‘  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for 
us’  (Ro  58).  This  Pauline  keynote  is  one  that  is 
constantly  struck.  In  1  Peter  ‘  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ’  is  brought  into  immedi¬ 
ate  connexion  with  ‘  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father  ’  (l2) — a  view  of  the  Father’s  relation  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  Apostle  exclaims  in  the  next  verse, 
‘  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  according  to  his  great  mercy  begat  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ’  (v.3).  The  author  of 
Hebrews  declares  that  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  Jesus  tasted  death  for  every  man  (29),  and  that 
it  was  by  the  will  of  God  that  we  were  ‘  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all5  ( 109- 10).  In  1  Jn.  we  have  the  great 
utterance,  ‘  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins 5  (410). 

In  all  these  writers,  then,  the  grace  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  is  the  source  of  the  redemption 
which  is  bound  up  with  the  death  of  Christ.  In 
the  case  of  St.  Paul  the  attempt  is  frequently  made 
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to  show  that  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Christ’s 
death  as  a  necessafy  sacrifice  for  sin  is  inconsistent 
with  the  utterances  of  Jesus  Himself  ( e.g .  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Lk  1520ff-)  with  regard 
to  the  Father’s  spontaneous  love  for  sinners.  But 
whatever  St.  Paul  said  as  to  the  propitiatory 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  evident  that 
he  never  felt  that  he  was  compromising  the  love  of 
God  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  in  God’s 
love  the  original  motive  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  (2  Co 
518),  and  in  that  sacrifice  the  commendation  of  the 
Father’s  love  (Ro  5s). 

(2)  Further,  the  death  of  Christ  is  uniformly  repre¬ 

sented  as  the  supreme  expression  of  the  love  of  Christ 
Himself.  With  St.  Paul  this  is  a  central  and  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  thought.  ‘  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,’  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  greatest 
passages,  ‘  because  we  thus  judge,  that  one  died  for 
all  ’  (2  Co  514).  ‘  Christ  also,’  says  St.  Peter, 

‘suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  un¬ 
righteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God’  (1  P  318). 
In  the  view  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  Jesus  ‘  offered 
himself’  (through  His  death,  viz.,  as  the  preceding 
phrase,  ‘  the  blood  of  Christ,’  shows)  to  purge  the 
human  conscience  (914).  And  St.  John  writes,  ‘  He5 
(i.e.  Christ)  ‘laid  down  his  life  for  us  ’  (1  Jn  316). 

The  Father  and  the  Son  are  thus  represented  as 
working  together  in  Christ’s  death  for  man’s  salva¬ 
tion,  and  working  together  from  motives  of  love. 
As  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  ‘  God  was  in  Christ  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  unto  himself’  (2  Co  519).  But 
Christ  is  not  the  involuntary  instrument  of  the 
Father’s  love  for  men;  He  is  Himself  a  willing 
sacrifice.  He  is  the  ‘  Lamb  of  God,’  indeed,  as  the 
Baptist  said  (Jn  l29-  36) ;  but  He  is  not  ‘  brought  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,’  as  in  the  dim  figure  of 
the  OT  prophet.  Rather,  as  in  the  conception  of 
the  writer  of  Hebrews,  He  is  the  High  Priest  who 
makes  the  offering,  even  more  than  the  Lamb  that 
is  laid  on  the  altar  (9U‘14).  St.  Paul  sums  up  the 
matter  apart  from  the  imagery  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple,  and  in  the  simple  dialect  of  the 
heart,  when  he  says,  ‘  The  Son  of  God  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  up  for  me  ’  (Gal  220). 

(3)  But  while  springing  from  the  Divine  love,  the 
death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  Epp.  not  less 
clearly  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  According  to  St. 
Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  initial  article  of 
the  primitive  tradition  that  ‘  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures’  (1  Co  153).  And 
this  part  of  the  primary  deposit  of  Apostolic  testi¬ 
mony  reappears  in  the  witness  of  all  the  different 
epistolary  groups.  It  reappears  so  constantly  that 
no  reader  of  the  NT  will  challenge  the  statement 
that  Christ’s  death  is  invariably  associated  with 
the  putting  away  of  sin  (cf.  1  P  l18f-  224  318,  Gal  l4 
313  614,  2  Co  514,  Ro  321ff-  58ff-,  He  926-  2S,  1  Jn  l7  22  410). 
The  discussion  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  magnitudes — the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  sin  of  man — belongs  properly  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Ran¬ 
som,  Reconciliation,  Redf.mption).  But  this 
at  least  may  be  said,  that  however  the  matter  may 
appear  to  those  who  deal  with  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Atonement,  any 
interpretation  of  the  mass  of  NT  evidence  seems 
difficult  and  forced  which  does  not  recognize 
that,  in  the  view  of  these  writers,  Christ’s  death 
was  really  our  death  in  a  vicarious  and  propitiatory 
sense — that  Jesus  Christ  died  on  our  behalf  that 
death  which  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  taking  upon 
Himself  the  Divine  condemnation  of  sin,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are 
found  in  Him.  That  this  is  the  Pauline  teach¬ 
ing  is  generally  admitted, (see  Ro  322ff-  423cr-  56ff-  81 
and  passim).  But  it  seems  not  less  the  teaching 
of  the  other  Epistles,  if  we  take  the  language 
of  the  writers  in  its  general  connexion  and  natural 
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sense.  Is  not  this  what  St.  Peter  means  when 
lie  says,  ‘Who  his  own  self  bhre  our  sins  in  his 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins, 
might  live  unto  righteousness’  (1  P  224) ;  and  when 
lie  says  again,  ‘  Because  Christ  also  suffered  for 
sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God  ’  (318)  ?  Is  it  not  the 
meaning  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  when  he  finds 
in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  types  and 
shadows  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  speaks  of 
Him  as  1  having  been  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many’  (928)  ?  And  is  it  not  the  Johannine  view 
also,  seeing  that  we  find  ‘Jesus  Christ  the  right¬ 
eous’  described  as  ‘the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world  ’ 
(1  Jn  22,  cf.  410  ;  see  also  Rev  l5  56-  9-  12)  ? 

(4)  Once  more,  the  death  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epp.  as  a  death  from  which  there  springs  a  life 
of  holiness.  These  writers  relate  the  death  of 
Christ  to  the  power  as  well  as  to  the  guilt  of  sin  ; 
they  conceive  of  it  not  only  on  the  side  of  its  pro¬ 
pitiatory  effect,  but  as  bringing  a  mighty  regene¬ 
rating  influence  into  the  life  of  man.  St.  Peter 
connects  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  obedience  (1  P 
l2),  and  His  death  upon  the  tree  with  our  living 
unto  righteousness  (224).  The  author  of  Hebrews, 
who  says  that  Christ  offered  up  sacrifice  for  sins 
‘once  for  all,  when  he  offered  up  himself’  (727),  also 
says  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  cleansing  the 
conscience  from  dead  works,  sets  us  free  ‘  to  serve 
the  living  God’  (914).  St.  John,  writing  of  those 
who  are  already  Christians,  declares  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son,  cleanseth  them  from  all 
sin  (1  Jn  l7).  But  it  is  above  all  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  that  we  find  a  full  treatment  of  this  idea 
of  Christ’s  death  as  the  secret  spring  of  a  new  life 
in  the  Christian  himself,  of  a  crucifixion  with 
Christ  whereby  the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God 
flows  into  the  heart  (Gal  220) ;  of  a  burial  with 
Christ  which  leads  to  a  walk  in  newness  of  life, 
and  a  union  with  Him  by  a  likeness  to  His  death 
which  carries  with  it  the  promise  and  the  potency 
of  a  likeness  to  His  resurrection  (Ro  64- 6). 

There  are  some  modern  writers  who  insist  that 
there  is  a  duality  in  St.  Paul’s  view  when  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  of  Christ’s  death  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  sin,  and  who  distinguish  between  what  they 
call  his  juridical  and  his  ethico-mystical  doctrines 
of  reconciliation.  The  former  is  sometimes  repre¬ 
sented  as  nothing  more  than  the  precipitate  of  the 
Jewish  theology  in  which  the  Apostle  had  been 
trained,  while  the  latter  is  accepted  as  the  genuine 
and  immediate  product  of  his  personal  experience 
(Holtzmann,  NT  Theologie,  ii.  117  f. ).  The  com¬ 
mon  tendency  among  such  writers  is  to  hold  that 
the  Apostle  had  two  quite  distinct  theories,  which 
lay  side  by  side  in  his  mind  in  an  entirely  un¬ 
related  fashion.  He  set  himself,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  high  argument  of  showing  how  God  and  man 
could  be  reconciled,  but  never  took  the  trouble  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  own  thoughts  about  the 
efficacy  of  Christ’s  death.  This,  however,  seems 
less  than  just  to  St.  Paul.  His  theology  as  a  whole 
hardly  warrants  the  conclusion  that  lie  had  no  gift 
of  systematic  thinking,  or  that  he  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  allow  his  ideas  on  justification  and  regenera¬ 
tion  respectively  to  lie  together  in  his  mind  with¬ 
out  concerning  himself  as  to  any  possible  connexion 
between  them.  It  seems  in  every  way  more  reason¬ 
able  to  think,  for  example,  that  in  Ro  6111'  the 
Apostle  is  not  suddenly  introducing  a  set  of  entirely 
new  conceptions,  connected  with  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  about  a  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ 
in  His  death,  considered  as  an  archetypal  dying 
unto  sin,  which  conceptions  stand  in  no  sort  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  32S:1'  about  justifi¬ 
cation  through  faith  in  the  propitiating  blood  of 


Christ.  Rather  it  appears  natural  to  hold,  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Denney’s  words,  that  the  justifying  faith  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  earlier  passage  ‘  is  a 
faith  which  has  a  death  to  sin  in  it’  ( Expositor ,  6th 
ser.  iv.  [1901]  p.  306),  so  that  when  by  faith  we  make 
Christ’s  death  our  own,  sin  becomes  to  us  what  it 
is  to  the  Sinless  One  Himself — we  died  to  it  as  He 
died,  and  in  dying  to  sin  become  alive  unto  God. 

Literature. — Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  Studies  in  Theol.  chs, 
v.,  vi.,  Expositor,  vi.  iv.  [1901]  299  ff.;  Stevens,  Chr.  Duct,  of 
Salvation,  pt.  i.  chs.  iv.-vii. ;  Seeberg,  Der  Tod  Christi  ;  Weinel, 

St.  Paul,  ch.  xx.;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT,  i.  119-452;  Kaftan, 
Dogmatik,  p.  446  ff. ;  Expos.  Times,  xiv.  [1903]  169. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

DEBT,  DEBTOR. — The  Jews,  being  an  inland 
people,  and  not  directly  interested  in  the  world’s 
trade,  were  slow  to  gain  touch  with  the  credit- 
systems  of  more  commercial  communities.  But 
by  Christ’s  day  their  business  ideas,  modified 
already  in  part  by  the  Phoenicians,  are  seen  over¬ 
laid  and  radically  affected  by  Roman  domination. 

The  people,  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  Law  in  public,  had  the  OT  ideal 
before  them,  which  was  one  of  notable  mildness, 
backed  by  humanitarian  ordinances.  Debt  in 
their  old  national  life  had  been  regarded  as  a 
passing  misfortune,  rather  than  a  basal  element  I 
in  trading  conditions.  In  the  popular  mind  it  was 
associated  with  poverty  (Ex  2225),  a  thing  that 
came  upon  the  husbandman,  for  instance,  in  bad 
seasons  (Neh  53).  Being  thus  exceptional,  and  a 
subject  for  pity,  little  or  no  interest  was  to  be 
exacted  (Ex  2225),  and  a  strict  tariff  excluded  many 
things  from  the  list  of  articles  to  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Dt  246- 17 ,  Job243,  Am  2s,  etc.),  while  in  the  Seventh 
or  Fallow  year  (Ex  2310- utr-,  Lv  251"7),  and  again 
amid  the  joys  of  Jubilee  (Lv  2530ff-),  the  poor  debtor 
had  ample  reason  to  rejoice.  There  was  harshness 
in  the  tone,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Roman 
methods,  which  were  developed  more  on  the  lines 
of  modern  commerce.  Often  the  more  impover¬ 
ished  the  debtor,  the  greater  the  exaction,  as 
Horace  expressly  puts  it  (Sat.  I.  2.  14),  5  per  cent. 
a  month  (60  per  cent,  per  annum)  being  cited  by 
him  as  a  rate  of  interest  not  unknown. 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  suggestions  of  the 
money-customs  of  the  day  at  Mt  2112'13,  Mk  ll15'18, 

Lk  1945"18,  and  Jn  213'17.  There  are  pictures  of 
indebtedness  in  the  parables  of  the  Two  Debtors 
(Lk  741"42),  the  Talents  (Mt  25I4~30),  and  the  Pounds 
(Lk  1911"27).  Lending  and  repaying  are  seen  in 
practice  at  Lk  634  ;  also  a  credit  system  at  Lk  166"7, 
if  the  reference  there  be  to  merchants,  and  not 
simply  to  those  who  paid  rents  in  kind.  Imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  appears  in  M  t  52S‘26 ;  and  in  un¬ 
mitigated  form  in  the  story  of  the  Two  Creditors 
(Mt  1821"35),  with  selling  into  slavery,  accompanied 
by  the  horror  of  ‘tormentors’  (v.34),  although  the 
whole  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  with  caution, 
because  Jesus  in  the  fancied  features  of  His  tale 
may  be  reflecting,  not  the  manners  of  His  own 
land,  but  the  doings  of  some  distant  .and  barbaric 
potentate.  Enough  that  in  the  time  of  Christ 
there  was  seizure  of  the  debtor’s  person,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  him  was  cruel. 

But  whatever  the  law  and  custom,  it  was  not 
the  manner  of  Jesus  to  attack  it.  The  civil  code 
was  left  to  change  to  higher  forms  in  days  to 
come.  The  exhibition  of  a  certain  spirit  in  face 
of  it  was  what  His  heart  craved,  a  spirit  which 
should  do  justice  to  the  best  instincts  of  a  true 
humanity.  We  can  transcend  in  loving  ways  the 
nether  aims  even  of  bad  laws ;  and  it  was  the 
evasion  of  clear  duty  in  this  respect,  by  those  in 
the  high  places  of  the  religious  world,  which  moved 
Jesus  most.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  merciful 
essence  of  the  old  enactments  (Mt  517),  while  others 
around  Him,  prating  of  orthodoxy  the  vhile,  were 
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harsh  to  those  unfortunately  in  their  power  (Mt 
2314),  all  in  t lie  name  of  an  ancient  law  whose  real 
inwardness  they  missed.  The  Sadducees,  whose 
love  of  money  was  whetted  by  enjoyment  of  the 
Temple  dues,  were  not  the  men  to  show  mercy  to  a 
debtor,  nor  were  the  Pharisees  behind  them,  more 
Puritanic  in  zeal,  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  letter 
of  their  writs.  ‘An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth’  (Mt  5s8),  as  an  old  catchword,  would 
infect  the  spirit  in  which,  in  the  name  of  ‘righteous¬ 
ness,’  they  complacently  sued.  Jesus  lays  down 
no  outward  rules  such  as  might  bear  upon  the 
modern  business  world.  There  fair  and  square 
dealing  must  be  a  first  postulate  ;  but,  in  the  light 
of  His  gospel,  men  should  be  keener  than  they  are 
to  note  hardships,  and  their  hearts  warmer  towards 
cases  of  distress.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule 
(Mt  712,  Lk631"36)  merciful  dealings  will  show  them¬ 
selves  in  undefined  ways  ;  and  the  love  of  brother- 
men  should  counteract  the  love  of  money  which 
prompts  to  stern  exactions  in  every  case  alike. 
The  soul  saved  by  Christian  feeling  from  sordid 
views  of  life  adds  to  its  true  treasure  by  making 
the  circumstances  of  unfortunate  ones  an  exercise- 
ground  for  tender,  pitying  grace.  The  metaphors 
of  Jesus  in  Mt  539'42  are  exceeding  bold,  and  the 
generous  treatment  there  inculcated  may  sound 
almost  incredible,  not  to  say  subversive  of  social 
order  ;  but  the  enlightened  heart  will  recognize  at 
once  the  kindly  and  sacrificing  spirit  meant  to  be 
strongly  emphasized.  The  dynamic  in  the  whole 
matter,  with  Jesus,  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
pitiful  nature  of  our  own  plight  before  God,  to 
whom  on  the  strict  requirements  of  law  we  are 
indebted  in  countless  ways.  The  more  this  inward 
situation  is  brought  home  to  us,  the  more  we  shall 
outwardly  he  compassionate  in  turn.  Here  comes 
in  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Beatitude  on  mercy 
(Mt  57),  a  principle  which  melts  into  prayer  when 
we  connect  it  with  the  tender  breathing  of  the 
Petition  on  forgiveness  (Mt  612).  The  humble  and 
the  contrite  heart  holds  the  key  to  magnanimity. 
See,  further,  art.  ‘Debt’  in  Hastings’  DB. 

Debtor. — There  remains  the  question  of  debt  as 
the  emblem  of  moral  short-coming  ( 6<pei\rj/ia ,  Mt 
612.  See  Lord's  Prayer),  and  the  Supreme 
Creditor’s  way  with  men  in  this  regard,  especially 
as  depicted  in  certain  well-known  parables.  The 
image  is  natural  which  pictures  the  Deity  sitting 
like  a  civil  judge,  to  try  men  for  defaults  ;  and 
while  some  think  more  of  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  what  must  be  exacted  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  order,  others  love  to  dwell  on  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  and  favour  judgments  which  are  ameli¬ 
orative  as  well  as  punitive.  No  reader  of  the 
Gospels  can  fail  to  see  the  latter  characteristic 
strong  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  Pardon 
befits  the  royal  clemency,  and  God  is  known  in 
the  kingdom  for  sovereign  displays  of  grace.  Yet 
due  weight  is  given  to  the  other  aspect  of  the 
image  also — the  satisfaction  of  the  law  ;  for  Jesus 
teaches  that  it  is  only  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Mt  5s) ;  the  holiness  that  avails  must  be 
inward,  not  that  of  the  legalist  (v.20),  and  only 
they  who  are  merciful  obtain  mercy  ( v.7).  But 
what  is  characteristic  in  the  Gospel  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  not  any  divelling  upon  absolute 
judgments  — -  these  are  left  to  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts ;  rather  we  are  taken  by  J esus  to  the 
sphere  of  proximate  evidence,  and  shown  that  in 
the  individual  life  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
forgiving  spirit  is  sure  token  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  Divine  condescension  as  regards  the 
person  himself.  In  other  words,  principles  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  relations  of  men  with  each  other 
are  a  fortiori  valid  for  their  relationship  to  God 
(Mt.6’4-15). 

The  elder  brother  of  the  Prodigal  (Lk  1525'32) 
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illustrates  the  point ;  representing  as  he  does  the 
Pharisaic  type  of  mind — common  in  all  ages  and 
pronouncedly  so  in  the  time  of  Jesus — which  com¬ 
placently  fancies  itself  wrell  within  the  Kingdom, 
but  shows  by  its  harsh  attitude  to  fellow-mortals 
that  it  is  inwardly  not  right  with  God.  The  elder 
brother  is  pictured,  not  without  point,  as  remain¬ 
ing  outside  the  banquet-hall,  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  implacable  mood. 

The  story  of  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  736"50)  shows 
the  vital  contrast  of  the  matter  in  the  persons  of 
the  Woman  who  was  a  Sinner — truly  gracious  in 
her  doings,  because  full  now  of  penitence  and  faith 
and  love — and  Simon,  hide  bound  and  censorious 
like  his  class,  with  no  disciplined  sense  of  having 
been  humbled  like  her  before  God.  The  latter, 
like  the  debtor  of  the  trivial  fifty  pence,  had  little 
reaction  of  wholesome  feeling  in  his  mind  ;  the 
former  had  manifestly  much,  like  the  man  over¬ 
joyed  to  find  himself  relieved  from  a  financial  peril 
ten  times  greater.  This  is  a  concrete  instance 
of  the  method  of  the  Master.  Certain  visible  acts 
of  the  woman  at  the  banquet  bespoke  the  inw  ard 
action  of  God’s  Spirit,  and  argued  a  state  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  writh  Him.  From  the  scanty  gracious¬ 
ness  of  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  one  inferred 
just  as  truly  a  heart  imperfectly  Rttuned  to  good¬ 
ness,  and  knowing  little  of  the  joy  of  pardon.  ‘  To 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little  ’ 
(v.47).  As  to  which  is  the  root  and  which  the 
fruit,  rival  systems  of  theology  may  battle  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  two  graces  are  eternal  co-relatives, 
and  either  may  be  first  in  the  order  of  thought 
when  neither  is  entitled  to  absolute  precedence  in 
fact.  See  Forgiveness. 

The  parable  of  the  Two  Creditors  (Mt  1823'35) 
shows  the  other  side  of  the  shield  from  the 
Woman’s  case,  in  a  person  of  downright  in¬ 
humanity  concerning  whom  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  had  no  saving  experience  of  God’s  mercy 
himself.  The  story,  as  a  story,  is  remarkable  for 
simple  force  ;  we  feel  the  horror  of  the  implacable 
attitude  of  the  servant  forgiven  for  a  great  in¬ 
debtedness,  who  failed  to  show  goodwill  in  turn 
to  a  subordinate  for  a  default  infinitely  less. 
Nemesis  descends  (v.34)  when  he  finds  he  is  not 
forgiven  after  all — he  loses  that  which  he  had 
seemed  to  have  ( v.27).  ‘So  likewise  shall  my 
Heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses  ’  (v.36). 

Jesus  saw  many  around  Him  glorying  in  fancied 
privilege  and  very  zealous  for  the  Lawr,  yet  omitting 
its  essential  matters — justice,  mercy,  faith.  To 
such  especially  this  Gospel  message  was  addressed  ; 
broadening  out  in  what  for  Him  was  the  supreme 
truth,  that  love  to  God  is  seen  and  tested  in  love 
to  man.  To  be  sympathetic,  sacrificing,  generous, 
is  not  only  the  pier  from  which  the  heavenward 
arch  springs,  but  the  pier  to  which  it  returns. 
The  forgiving  God  cannot  possibly  be  seen  in  those 
who  hide  themselves  from  their  own  flesh  (Lk  636). 

Literature. — Besides  art.  ‘  Debt  ’  in  Hastings’  DB,  the  Comm, 
on  the  passages  referred  to,  and  the  standard  works  on  the 
Parables,  the  following  may  be  consulted  : — Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  ii.  p.  268  ff. ;  Schurer,  HJP  n.  i.  362  f.  ;  Expositor, 
i.  vi.  [1877]  p.  214  ff. ;  Ker,  Serin.  1st  ser.  p.  10  ff. 

George  Murray. 

DECAPOLIS. — A  league  of  ten  Greek  cities  (rj 
AeiaxiroXis)  in  eastern  Palestine,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  formed  at  the  time  of  I’ompey’s  invasion  of 
Palestine,  64-63  B.C.  By  the  Greek  cities  Pompey 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  from  the  Jewish  yoke, 
and  many  towns  elevated  Pompey’s  campaign  to 
the  dignity  of  an  era.  The  coins  of  Gadara, 
Canatha,  Pella,  Dion,  and  Philadelphia  use  the 
Pompeian  era.  At  first  the  league  must  have 
comprised  just  ten  cities.  According  to  Pliny 
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(JIN v.  18),  these  were  Scythopolis  (Betsdn),  Hippos 
( Susieh ),  Gadara  (Urnm  Keis),  Pella  ( Fahil ),  Phila¬ 
delphia  ('Amman),  Gerasa  ( Jerdsh ),  Dion,  Canatna 
(Kanawdt),  Damascus,  and  Raphana.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  confederation  of  Greek  cities  in  the  midst 
of  a  Semitic  population  was  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Hellenic  civilization  and  culture. 
From  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sought 
to  Hellenize  the  Orient  by  founding  Greek  cities 
throughout  the  conquered  lands,  there  were  Greek 
cities  in  Palestine.  The  Seleucid  kings  of  Antioch 
and  the  Ptolemies  encouraged  the  immigration  of 
Greeks  into  this  region.  Among  the  cities  occu- 
>ied  before  198  n.C.  by  the  incoming  Greeks  were 
’ella,  Dion,  Philadelphia,  Gadara,  and  Abila  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  Hippos  and  Gerasa 
are  first  named  in  .the  early  part  of  the  l$t  cent. 
B.C.  (Jos.  BJ I.  iv.  8).  Among  the  cities  liberated 
by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish  yoke,  Hippos,  Scytho¬ 
polis,  and  Pella  are  expressly  named  ;  and  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  was  rebuilt 
(BJ  I.  vii.  7).  Pompey  annexed  these  cities  to 
the  province  of  Syria,  but  conferred  upon  them 
municipal  freedom.  All  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
had  in  the  Roman  period  the  rights  of  coinage  and 
asylum,  and  were  allowed  to  maintain  a  league  for 
defence  against  flieir  common  foes. 

The  first  references  in  literature  to  the  Decapolis 
are  found  in  the  Gospels.  On  our  Lord’s  first 
journey  through  all  Galilee,  He  was  attended  by 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  among  whom 
were  persons  from  Decapolis  (Mt  425).  Most  likely 
these  were  Jews,  who  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  even  in  Greek  cities.  The  fierce 
Gerasene  demoniac,  whom  our  Lord  healed,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Decapolis  what  things  Jesus  had  done 
for  him  (Mk  520).  The  presence  of  two  thousand 
swine  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
would  of  itself  suggest  the  presence  of  a  Gentile 
population  in  that  vicinity.  When  our  Lord  re¬ 
turned  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
He  crossed  the  upper  Jordan  and  passed  south 
through  the  district  governed  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake.  In  order 
to  reach  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  He  went  ‘through  the 
midst  of  the  borders  of  Decapolis  ’  (Mk  731).  Hippos 
lay  just  east  of  the  Lake,  Gadara  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-east,  and  in  full  view  from  the  southern 
end  ;  Pella  and  Scythopolis  were  not  far  to  the 
south  ;  while  the  other  cities  of  the  Decapolis  lay 
to  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  the  Lake. 
Our  Lord  visited  the  Jewish  population  of  Perrea 
in  His  later  ministry,  but  He  seems  never  to  have 
made  a  tour  to  ths  great  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 
His  rebuff  in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the 
herd  of  swine  was  rather  discouraging  (Mk  517) 

Two  famous  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  speak  of  the  Decapolis.  Pliny  not  only 
n'eserves  the  names  of  the  ten  cities  (HN  v.  18), 
mt  also  praises  the  small  olives  of  the  region  (154). 
Josephus  refers  to  Decapolis  repeatedly.  In  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  Ptolemy  (v.  xv.  22)  names  eighteen 
towns  as  belonging  to  the  league  of  Decapiolis. 
He  omits  Raphana  from  Pliny’s  list,  and  adds  nine, 
most  of  the  new  members  of  the  confederation  be¬ 
longing  to  the  district  just  south  of  Damascus.  In 
his  day  Hellei  lie  civilization  and  commerce  in  the 
region  beyond  the  Jordan  were  at  their  zenith. 

1  he  modern  traveller,  wandering  over  the  ruins  of 
temples,  theatres,  and  baths  at  Gerasa,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Gadara,  is  impressed  with  the  glories 
of  the  Grecian  life  in  Palestine  during  the  period  of 
our  Lord  s  earthly  ministry  and  for  some  centuries 
afterwards. 

Literature.— Schurer,  //.//•  u  i.  fit  ff.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HG1-IL 
693 ft.;  G.  Holscher,  l 'alast i na  in  dcr  pers.  u.  hellcn.  Zeit ; 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan  ;  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan. 

John  R.  Sampey. 
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DECEIT,  DECEPTION,  GUILE.— 

1.  Words  and  references. — Mk  722,  Jn  l47  (SoAof,  ‘bait,’ 
‘stratagem,’  ‘guile,’  ‘craft,’  ‘treacherv’;  cf.  Ro  129,  2  Coll13 
1216,  1  Th  23,  1  P  21-  22,  Rev  143)  ;  Mt  1322  (i t«t„,  ‘  trick,’  ‘  fraud,’ 
‘  deceit’ ;  cf.  Eph.  422,  Col  28,  He  313) ;  Mt  244,  Jn  712 

‘lead  astray,’  ‘deceive’;  tAoLut,  ‘deceiver’;  tA«»>j,  a  ‘leading 
astray,’  ‘cheating’ ;  cf.  1  Th  23,  1  Jn  Is). 

2.  Pfleiderer  in  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ  (1905)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
Christ. as  the  Conqueror  of  Satan — ‘that  old  ser¬ 
pent,  called  the  Devil,  which  dcceiveth  the  whole 
■world’  (RevT29).  His  aim  is  to  find  parallels  to 
Christ  in  various  nature  myths  and  heathen  re¬ 
ligions,  and  by  so  doing  to  explain  the  Gospel  story 
as  only  a  special  embodiment  of  a  universal  ten¬ 
dency.  While  rejecting  Pfleiderer’s  theory,  we 
admit  that  one  of  the  most  suggestive  aspects 
under  which  the  life  of  our  Lord  may  be  considered 
is  to  regard  it  as  a  deadly  conflict  between  the 
Divine  Representative  of  the  Truth,  and  the 
instruments  and  agents  of  the  spirit  of  deception 
and  guile.  Such  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
coming  of  One  who  had  the  right  to  say,  ‘  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,’  ‘  I  am  the  truth  ’ ;  ‘  every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice’  (Jn  812  146  1837), 
was  bound  to  stir  into  bitter  hostility  all  the  forces 
of  untruth  and  craft.  The  antagonism  is  set  forth 
in  universal  terms  in  Jn  319'21.  At  every  stage  of 
the  Divine  drama  we  see  that  those  ‘  who  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light’ — the  men  of  perverted 
mind  and  crooked  ways — turned  from  Jesus  with 
aversion  and  sought  His  destruction.  The  whole 
significance  of  the  struggle  may  be  said  to  have 
been  summed  up  and  symbolized  in  our  Lord’s 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees.  Their  hostility  to 
Him  began  in  self-deception.  Wedded  to  their 
own  ideas  and  standard  of  character  and  duty, 
they  resented  His  teaching.  They  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  the  possibility  of  a  revision  of  life  in  the 
light  of  a  larger  and  nobler  ideal  of  righteousness. 
Rut  the  vision  of  moral  beauty  must  either  capti¬ 
vate  or  blind.  Before  long  the  Pharisees  brought 
down  on  themselves  the  severest  denunciations  for 
their  moral  obtuseness,  duplicity,  and  hypocrisy 
(Mt  23,  Jn  812"59).  The  estrangement  was  com¬ 
plete.  To  destroy  Jesus  they  now  ‘plumed  up 
their  wills  in  double  knavery  ’  (Iago).  In  almost 
every  glimpse  we  get  of  them  they  are  moving  in 
a  murky  atmosphere  of  craft,  intrigue,  and  hate. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  every  artifice  and 
stratagem  which  unscrupulous  cunning  could  sug¬ 
gest.  They  endeavour,  by  subtle  questions,  to 
entangle  Him  in  His  talk  (Mt  2215) ;  they  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  as  to  His  true  character  (Mk 
3=2-3°,  jn  924 j .  they  plot  together  as  to  how  He 
may  be  put  to  death  (Jn  ll53) ;  they  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  Judas  to  betray  Him  (Mt  2614- 15) ; 
they  set  up  false  witnesses,  and  pervert  and  mis¬ 
represent  His  teaching  (Mt  2659"62,  Lk  231).  It  was 
by  deceit  and  guile  that  they  obtained  Pilate’s 
permission  to  crucify  Him  (Jn  1912). 

3.  We  gain  a  heightened  impression  of  their 
character  and  conduct  by  contrast.  While  the 
men  of  deception  and  guile  hated  the  Light,  we 
see  another  class  attracted  by  it.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus  drew  to  Himself  the 
sincere,  the  childlike,  the  men  of  ‘honest  and  good 
heart’  (Lk  815).  The  first  Apostles  of  the  Lord 
were  by  no  means  exempt  from  serious  faults  and 
frailties  of  character ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Judas,  they  were  singularly  honest  and  upri  ght 
men  ;  men  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  goodness. 
One  of  them  drew  from  Jesus  on  His  first  approach 
the  suggestive  exclamation,  ‘  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile’  (Jn  l47).  In  the 
teaching  and  training  of  these  first  Apostles  and 
disciples,  our  Lord  especially  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  those  virtues  of  character  in  which  the 
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Pharisees  were  so  singularly  deficient  (Mt  58  71'4 
1016  ll25  183,  Lk  121"3).  In  this  connexion  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  hear  in  mind  Mt  622-  23.  There 
are  various  degrees  and  stages  of  deception  and 
guile,  beginning  with  over-intellectual  refinement, 
and  passing  finally  into  deliberate  fraud  and 
treachery.  But  in  every  case  it  means  the  lack 
of  the  ‘  single  eye,’  of  perfect  sincerity,  and 
simplicity  of  nature.  And,  therefore,  if  Christian 
men  and  women  are  to  keep  themselves  free,  not 
merely  from  ‘fleshly  lusts,’  but  also  from  the  more 
subtle  forms  of  ‘  spiritual  wickedness,’  they  must 
be  continually  testing  and  reviewing  their  ideals 
and  conceptions  of  character  and  conduct  in  the 
light  of  their  Master’s  life  and  teaching.  Unless 
they  do  this,  the  light  that  is  in  them  will  turn  to 
darkness. 

‘There  is,  I  believe,’ says  Bishop  Gore,  ‘nothing  to  which  in 
our  time  attention  needs  to  be  called  more  than  to  the  fact  that 
conscience  is  only  a  faculty  for  knowing  God  and  His  will.  It 
is  certain,  unless  it  is  educated,  to  give  wrong  information. 
And  the  way  to  educate  it  is  to  put  it  to  school  with  the  “  Light 
of  the  world."  Alas  !  there  must  be  multitudes  of  respectable 
and  self-enlightened  people  of  whom  it  is  true  that  the  light 
which  is  in  them  is  darkness  ’(The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p. 
147).  The  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Dale  is  not  less  emphatic. 
‘  I  doubt  whether  most  of  those  who  have  been  formed  by  the 
faith  and  traditions  of  the  Evangelical  movement  are  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  necessity  of  educating  the  conscience.  .  .  . 
This  partly  explains  how  it  is  that  some  Christian  people  are 
worse  men — morally — than  some  who  are  not  Christians.  The 
faculty  of  conscience  requires  a  great  deal  of  education  if  we 
are  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  all  the 
details  of  life  ’  ( The  Evangelical  Revival,  p.  98). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to, 
the  reader  may  consult  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics ; 
Prof.  Knight,  The  Christian  Ethic,  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Con¬ 
science  and  Social  Morality;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Christian 
Character ;  H.  Wace,  Christianity  and  Morality ;  R.  W. 
Church,  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Character. 

Arthur  Jenkinson. 

DECREE  (Gr.  S6ypa,  Lk  21). — In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  is  traced  to 
the  fact  that  a  census  of  the  people  of  Israel  was 
being  taken,  which  made  it  necessary  that  Joseph 
and  Mary,  who  were  both  of  Davidic  descent, 
should  go  up  from  their  home  at  Nazareth  to  the 
City  of  David.  This  census  was  brought  about  by 
the  issue  of  a  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus,  that  the 
Roman  world  should  be  taxed  or  registered.  His¬ 
torians  find  much  to  question  here  as  to  St.  Luke’s 
accuracy.  Was  it  likely  that  Herod’s  independent 
kingdom  would  be  included  in  such  a  decree?  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  such  an  order  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  then  issued  ?  As  to  Cyrenius 
[Quirinius],  in  whose  governorship  of  Syria  this 
census  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  can  it  be 
proved  that  he  was  twice  governor  of  Syria  ?  He 
was  governor,  some  10  years  later,  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  took  place,  which  caused  the  rebellion  under 
Judas  of  Galilee,  in  760  A.U.C.  The  researches 
of  Wieseler,  Zumpt,  and  W.  M.  Ramsay  (Was 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?)  have  shown,  however, 
that  St.  Luke’s  statement  is  capable  of  a  good 
defence,  and  may  turn  out  to  have  full  corrobora¬ 
tion.  Such  a  plain  historical  note,  put  in,  with 
evident  intention,  by  St.  Luke,  we  should  be  slow 
to  reject  from  one  who  is  generally  so  well  in¬ 
formed.  See  Augustus,  Birth  of  Christ,  Quir¬ 
inius.  David  M.  W.  Laird. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  (rA  iytcalvta).—' This 
Feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  on  25  Chislev  and 
throughout  the  week  following.  The  dedication 
commemorated  in  it  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 
altar  by  Judas  Maccabseus  in  B.C.  164  (1  Mac 
436-59^  2  Mac  101-8,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  6,7).  The 
old  altar  of  Zerubbabel’s  temple  had  been  defiled 
in  B.C.  167,  when  ‘an  abomination  of  desolation’ 
was  erected  upon  it  (1  Mac  l54),  and  the  climax 
was  reached  on  25  Chislev,  when  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  this  idol-altar  standing  on  the  altar  of 
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God  (v.69).  For  three  years  this  state  of  profana¬ 
tion  bad  continued,  but  when  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  desecration  came  round,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Judas  Maccabmus  and  his  companions  had  reached 
such  success  that  they  were  able  to  cleanse  the 
Holy  Place  and  to  set  up  a  new  altar  in  place  of 
that  which  had  been  defiled,  spending  a  week  in 
special  services  for  its  dedication ;  and,  in  order 
to  commemorate  this,  Judas  Maccabseus  ordained 
‘  that  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  should 
be  kept  in  their  seasons  from  year  to  year  by  the 
space  of  eight  days,  from  the  five  ana  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  Chislev,  with  gladness  and  joy’ 
(1  Mac  459). 

The  Feast  is  mentioned  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn 
1022)  as  the  occasion  of  a  collision  between  our 
Lord  and  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  when  He  made 
the  claim,  ‘  I  and  the  Father  are  one,’  and  the  Jews 
took  up  stones  to  stone  Him.  The  occasion  of  the 
incident  is  full  of  significance.  When  the  Holy 
Place  was  being  cleansed  in  B.C.  164,  the  question 
had  arisen  as  to  how  the  old  altar  ought  to  be 
treated,  seeing  that  it  had  suffered  from  heathen 
pollution,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  it 
should  not  be  used  any  more,  but  a  new  one  dedi¬ 
cated  in  its  place,  and  that  the  old  one  should  be 
pulled  down  and  its  stones  stored  in  a  convenient 
place  ‘  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  give 
an  answer  concerning  them’  (1  Mac  444-46).  On  the 
anniversary  of  this  event,  some  two  centuries  later, 
there  stood  Christ  in  the  temple  courts,  and  in 
effect,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  the  question 
was  actually  put  to  Him  whether  He  was  the 
prophet  foretold.  ‘  How  long  dost  thou  hold  us  in 
suspense  ?,’  they  asked,  ‘  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell 
us  plainly’  (Jn  1024).  It  was,  indeed,  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  to  raise  the  question,  since  the 
whole  Festival  breathed  hopes  connected  with  the 
national  deliverance  of  Maccaboean  times,  looking 
forward  to  another  deliverance  in  the  future  such 
as  would  come  with  the  Messiah.  Unhappily  the 
questioners  were  not  sincere,  and  would  not  receive 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  not  even  when  He  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  His  works  as  proving  His  claims  ; 
and  so  the  matter  ended  where  it  began.  Had 
they  listened,  they  would  have  found  the  Deliverer 
whom  they  were  expecting,  and  incidentally  also 
they  would  have  learned  the  solution  of  the  old 
difficulty  about  the  stones  of  the  desecrated  altar — 
that  these  might  lie  where  they  were,  being  needed 
no  more,  for  there  was  being  dedicated  another 
Temple  to  supersede  the  old  (cf.  Jn  219). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  St.  John’s  nar¬ 
rative  belongs  to  Dedication,  whether  the  incidents 
of  Jn  ffi-lO21  happened  then,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (72).  These  two 
Feasts  had  much  in  common ;  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  Dedication  was  to  some  extent  modelled  on 
Tabernacles  (2  Mac  106,  cf.  I9).  In  particular,  the 
ritual  of  both  included  a  special  illumination,  which 
was  so  marked  at  Dedication  that,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  XII.  vii.  7),  the  Festival  was  actually 
called  *  Lights.’  In  either  case,  therefore,  there  is 
special  point  in  our  Lord’s  announcement  in  Jn  96 
‘I  am  the  light  of  the  world,’  in  which  He  pointed 
to  the  brilliant  illuminations  of  the  Temple  and 
Jerusalem  generally,  whether  at  Tabernacles  or 
Dedication,  and  claimed  that,  while  these  lamps 
and  candles  made  the  city  full  of  light,  He  Himself 
was  giving  light  to  the  whole  world. 

Literature.  —  Art.  ‘Dedication’  In  Hastings’  DR  and  in 
Encyc.  Bihl. ;  Schurer,  BJP  I.  i.  217  L;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  226,  The  Temple,  333  ff. 

C.  E.  Garrad. 

DEFILEMENT.— See  Purification. 

DELIVERANCE  (&<p«ns). — The  English  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  except  in  a  quotation 
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DEMON,  DEMONIACS 


from  the  OT  (see  below),  but  the  Gr.  word  is  found 
8  times  (in  Mt  26-8,  Mk  l4,  Lk  33  l77  2447  it  is 
rendered  ‘remission’  [of  sins];  in  Mk  3M  ‘forgive¬ 
ness  ’ ;  in  Lk  418  iis  («)  ‘  deliverance  ’  [AV],  ‘  release  ’ 
[RV],  (b)  [to  set]  ‘at  liberty’);  while  the  fact  of 
deliverance  underlies  all  that  is  recorded  of  Jesus, 
and  has  coloured  the  entire  thought  of  Christianity. 
To  think  of  Christ  is  to  think  of  Him  as  Saviour. 
In  such  utterances  as  ‘  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  ’  (Mt  18n),  and  ‘  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to 
save  them  ’  (Lk  95U),  we  have  the  keynote  of  Christ’s 
mission.  He  sounds  it  in  the  beginning  when, 
preaching  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue  (Lk  418),  He 
declares  His  work  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Is  611,  ‘  to 
preach  deliverance  to  captives.’  His  days  are 
passed  in  saving  men  from  every  slavery  that 
binds  them  to  the  transient.  This  is  at  the  root 
of  all  His  acts  of  deliverance — even  the  healings. 
When  He  gives  physical  renewal  to  the  lame,  the 
diseased,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  paralyzed,  it  is 
always  that  they  may  the  easier  find  spiritual 
perfection.  Moral  and  spiritual  deliverance  are 
often  associated  with  a  bodily  purification — greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  contemporary  traditionalists. 
They  are  astonished  that  He  should  say  to  the  one 
sick  of  the  palsy,  ‘  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ’  (Mk 
25),  or  to  the  leper,  ‘  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole’  (Lk  17l9).  In  the  typical  prayer  taught  to 
His  disciples  there  is  no  word  about  life’s  miseries, 
poverty,  or  pain  :  the  petition  is  simply  ‘  Deliver 
us  from  evil  ’  (Mt  613,  Lk  ll4) :  the  soul’s  need  being 
eternal  outweighs  the  need  of  mind  and  body. 
And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  as  He  looked  upon 
that  long  and  sad  procession  of  the  bodily  wrecks 
that  came  to  Him  ‘  at  even’  (Mk  l32),  the  heart  of 
the  Missioner  in  Christ  was  kindled  by  the  vision 
of  souls  that  would  be  set  free  to  fulfil  better  their 
purpose  of  life  when  the  numbed  or  tortured  body 
was  given  rest  and  cure.  Conscious  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  daily  life,  He,  better  than  all  others, 
knows  how  temporary  they  are,  and  lifts  His  voice 
continually  against  the  soul’s  voluntary  bondage 
to  things  material.  ‘  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  ’  (Lk  1231) ;  ‘  Lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  ’  (Mt 
02°) .  <  Beware,  and  keep  yourselves  from  covetous¬ 
ness’  (Lk  1215) ;  ‘If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go, 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  .  .  .  and 
come,  follow  me’  (Mt  1921) — such  phrases  indicate 
the  deliverance  from  the  world  and  its  anxieties 
which  culminates  in  the  invitation  of  Jesus — ‘  Come 
unto  me  .  .  .  and  I  will  give  you  rest’  (Mt  ll28). 

The  highest  of  the  self-chosen  titles  ring  with 
deliverance.  Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  who  will  even  give  His  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn 
1011) ;  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (146), 
leading  from  earth  and  time  to  heaven  and  eter¬ 
nity  ;  He  is  the  Light  of  the  World  (812),  to  bring 
all  wanderers  safely  from  darkness  and  danger  to 
light  and  safety.  The  Christian  Church  has 
always  read  in  His  titles,  His  words,  and  His 
actions  this  moral  and  spiritual  significance. 
Christ  has  been,  and  is,  the  Saviour  of  men  from 
sin  and  evil  rather  than  from  pain  and  suffering. 
See  Forgiveness.  E.  Daplyn. 

DEMON,  DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION,  DEMO¬ 
NIACS. — 1.  The  demonology  of  the  Gospels  is  based 
upon  beliefs  which  were  current  among  the  Jews 
previous  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  these  beliefs  arose 
gradually,  and  were  ultimately  stereotyped  in  the 
Talmud.  For  the  proper  understanding  of  Gospel 
demonology  some  insight  into  these  Jewish  beliefs 
is  indispensable.  But  the  demonology  of  the  Jews 
was  profoundly  influenced  and  coloured,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  by  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Greek  teaching  on  the  subject,  while  the  beliefs  of 
these  highly  cultured  peoples  were  developments  of 


the  much  earlier  conceptions  of  man  in  a  very  much 
lower  stage  of  civilization,  —  conceptions  which 
are  practically  universally  prevalent  among  savage 
races  at  the  present  day.  To  deal  with  the  subject, 
therefore,  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  impossible 
here  ;  it  must  suffice  to  give  references  to  a  few  of 
the  many  works  which  deal  with  the  different 
branches  of  this  vast  subject.  Details  of  Jewish 
demonology  must,  however,  be  given,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  necessary  for  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  Gospel  demonology  ;  added  to  these 
will  be  found  some  few  references  to  the  earlier 
beliefs  upon  which  they  are  based. 

For  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man— 

Maury,  La  Magie  et  l’ Astrologie  dans  Vantiquite  et  au  moyen- 
dge,  Paris,  1S57 ;  Frazer,  The  Golden  Dough  ch.  iii.  passim. 
London,  1900  ;  Lang-,  The  Making  of  Religion*,  ch.  vii.,  London, 
1900;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ch.  xiv.  etc.,  but  the  whole 
work  should  be  studied.  Cf.  Reville’s  Hist,  of  Religions,  chs. 
iii.— vi. ,  London,  1884.* 

For  Assyro-Babylonian  beliefs— 

Budge,  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water,  London, 
1883  ;  Hommel,  Gesch.  Bab.  und  Ass.  pp.  237-269,  3S8ff.,  Berlin, 
1885  ;  Jastrow,  Lie  Rel.  Dab.  und  Ass.  ch.  xvi.,  Giessen,  1902  ff. 
[this  is  enlarged  from  the  Eng.  tr. ]  ;  A.  Jeremias,  Las  AT  im 
Lichte  des  alten  Orients,  pp.  218ff.,  330,  340  ff.,  Leipzig,  1904; 
King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery,  London,  1896,  Babylonian 
Religion  and  Mythology,  p.  200ff.,  London,  1899  ;  Lenormant, 
La  Magie  chez  les  Chaldeens  et  les  origines  accadiennes,  Paris, 
1875  ;  Sayce,  Libbert  Lectures,  v.,  London,  1887  ;  Stiibe,  Jiidisch- 
babylonische  Zaubertexte,  Halle,  1895.  Many  indirect  points  of 
importance  will  be  found  in  Ball’s  Light  from  the  Fast,  London, 
1S99;  Morgenstern,  ‘Doctr.  of  Sin  in  the  Bab.  Rel.’ in  Mittheil. 
der  vorderasiat.  Gesellsch.  iii.,  1905  ;  Weber,  ‘  Diimonenbesch- 
worung  bei  den  Bab.  und  Assyr.’  in  Ler  Alte  Orient,  vii.  4, 
Leipzig,  1906. 

For  Egyptian  beliefs— 

Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  ch.  vii.,  London,  1899;  Ed.  Meyer, 
Gesch.  des  alten  Aegyptens,  ch.  iii.,  Berlin,  1887  ;  Wiedemann, 
‘Magie  und  Zauberei  im  alten  Aegypten,’  in  Ler  alte  Orient, 
vi.  4,  Leipzig,  1905,  cf.  also,  by  same  author,  and  in  same  series, 
iii.  4,  ‘Die  Unterhaltungslit.  der  alten  Aegypter.’ 

For  Persian  beliefs — 

Darmesteter,  The  Zend-Avesta  (Part  i.  ‘The  Vendidad’),  Far- 
gard  xix.,  xxi.  ;  Geiger,  Ostiranische  Kultur  im  Alterthum,  §  38, 
Erlangen,  1882  ;  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings 
and  Religion  of  the  Par  sis  3  (tr.  by  E.  H.  West),  London,  1884; 
Spiegel,  Eranische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  ii. ,  Leipzig,  1871-1878 ; 
Stave,  Ueberden  Einfluss  des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judenthum, 
Haarlem,  1898  [see  especially  the  third  division,  §§  4,  5.  A  most 
helpful  book  on  thisparticular  branch  of  the  subject]  ;  Windisch- 
mann,  Zoroastrische  Studien,  pp.  138-148,  Berlin,  1863. 

For  Greek  beliefs — 

Gruppe,  Lie  Griechischen  Culte  und  Mythen  .  .  .,  i.  pp.  184- 
196,  Leipzig,  1887;  Maury,  Hist,  des  Religions  de  la  Grice 
antique,  i.  pp.  565-581,  ii.  pp.  91-93,  iii.  pp.  419-443,  Paris,  1857 ; 
Preller,  Griechische  Mythologies,  under  ‘Daemonen,’  Berlin, 
1887 ;  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  Mythologie,  art. 
‘  Daimon  ’  [where  full  literature  on  the  subject  is  given],  Leipzig, 
1884,  etc.  See  also  Lobeck,  Agloaphamus,  pp.  695,  696,  1092, 
Berlin,  1829. 

For  a  risumi  of  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Greek 
influence  on  Jewish  demonology,  see  the  remarkably  able  series 
of  articles  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  in  JQR  viii.  ix.  (1896,  1897).  See 
also  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘  Demons,’  §§  7,  11. 

2.  The  Old  Testament. — The  demonology  of 
the  OT  is  probably  somewhat  more  complex  than 
is  sometimes  assumed.!  The  analogy  of  other 
races  would  prima  facie  support  the  inference  that 
the  Israelites  also  had  their  beliefs  in  demons  (see 
Literature  below).  Much  weight  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  (not  frequent)  occurrence  of  SaLytuv  and  Sai- 
pbviov  in  the  LXX,  as  they  stand  for  varying  words 
in  the  original ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  Hebrew 
expressions  which  must  be  connected  with  demons, 
at  all  events  as  far  as  the  popular  imagination  was 
concerned;  these  are:  n jj-i  nn  ‘evil  spirit,  Jg  923, 
1  S  1614;  D'jnjJ  nn  ‘spirit  of  pervesseness,’  Is  1914; 
□ns?  ‘  demons,’  Dt  3217,  Ps  10637  ;  D'TI'S'  ‘  satyrs,’  Lv 
177,  Is  1321  3414 ;  3Qj7  ‘destruction,’  conceived  of  as 
due  to  demoniac  power,  see  the  whole  verse,  Ps 
91s;  nijGy  ‘female  blood-sucker,’  Pr  3016 ;  jv^ 
‘  night-hag,3  Is  3413, 14 ;  Vmjjf,  Lv  168fiF-  ‘  Azazel,’  a 
desert  spirit.  This  last  instance  clearly  shows 

*  There  are  a  number  of  works  on  Comparative  Religion  in 
which  the  beliefs  in  demons  and  the  like  are  incidentally  dealt 
with  ;  but  a  detailed  list  of  these  would  be  inappropriate  here. 

t  ‘  It  is  singular  that  the  OT  is  so  free  from  demonology, 
hardly  containing  more  than  one  or  two  examples  thereof' 
(F.  C.  Conybeare,  loc.  cit.  above). 
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how  firmly  embedded  in  popular  imagination  was 
this  belief  in  evil  powers  of  the  solitude.*  It  is 
true  that  Babylonian  influence  during  and  after 
the  Exile  was  responsible  for  much  of  this ; f  but 
that  the  Israelites  from  the  earliest  times,  like 
every  other  race,  peopled  the  world  with  innumer¬ 
able  unseen  powers,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  OT  eoncejitions,  the  evil  spirits  are  not 
the  subjects  of  some  supreme  ruler  ;  in  the  earlier 
books  they  are  represented  as  fulfilling  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Jehovah  in  doing  harm  to  men,  but  later 
on  they  seem  to  enjoy  complete  independence, 
though  even  here  the  conceptions  are  not  con¬ 
sistent  (cf.  Job  l6'12).  When  we  come  to  the 
Apocrypha,  we  find  that  an  immense  development 
has  taken  place  ;  see,  e.g.,  To  36-  8  67-  17  82f-,  Bar  47- S5, 
Wis  224,  Sir  2127 ;  cf.  ds  regards  other  late  literature 
the  Book  of  Enoch  15.  16.  19.  53.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  literature  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  as  follows  : — 

W.  R.  Smith,  RS-,  p.  120ff. ;  Wellhausen,  Reste  Arab. 
IIeident.2  p.  148  ff.  ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  ii.  p.  188  ff.  ; 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To  day,  pp.  68,  184,  etc.  ; 
Nowack,  Meb.  Arch.  ii.  p.  1813  ff. ;  Sayce,  llibbert  Lectures, 
18S7,  p.  146,  etc.  ;  Hastings’  DB,  the  Encijc.  Bill.,  and  the 
Jewish  Encyc.  under  artt.  ‘Demons,’  ‘Lilith,’  ‘Azazel’;  Ham¬ 
burger's  Real.-Encyc.,  Riehm’s  IIWBA,  Herzog’s  PRE%  under 
artt.  ’Geister,’  ‘  Feldgcister,’  ‘Damonen,’  etc.  Other  works 
that  should  be  consulted  are :  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Sem. 
Volksrelig.  ;  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les  rel.  Semit.  -  ;  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough-,  ii. 

3.  Later  Judaism. J — The  following  are  the 
Talmudic  words  for  demons  :  mcG  ’~n,d,  nSnn 
ninth  (irvevpaTa),  nspiB  nn  (irvedpa  aKadaprov),  nn 
(■Trvevp.a.  irovrjpov ),  IE’  nn  ( irvevp-a  8aip.ovos).  See  further 
below.  While  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  external 
influences  have  left  their  marks  on  Jewish  demon¬ 
ology,  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  latter  was  of 
indigenous  growth  ;  the  whole  system,  so  immense, 
so  intricate,  and  in  many  respects  so  puerile,  is 
stamped  too  plainly  with  the  Judaic  genius  for 
this  to  be  questioned.  Only  a  very  brief  summary 
of  the  main  points  can  be  here  indicated. § 

(ft)  Origin  of  demons. — As  has  not  infrequently 
been  found  to  be  the  case  with  Jewish  tradition, 
there  are  varying  accounts  ;  in  this  case  two  dis¬ 
tinct  traditions  exist.  According  to  the  one,  it  is 
said  that  the  demons  were  created ||  by  God  before 
the  world  was  made ;  Satan, IT  who  is  identical  with 
the  serpent,  is  the  chief  of  the  demons.  They  were 
of  both  sexes,  and  their  species  was  propagated 
through  cohabitation  with  Adam  and  Eve  during 
a  period  of  130  years  after  the  Creation.  The 
other  tradition  is  based  on  Gn  61"8  (cf.  2P24-5); 
two  angels,  Assael  and  Shemachsai,  loved  the 
daughters  of  men,  and,  forsaking  their  allegiance 
to  God,  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  one  of 
these  angels  returned  to  heaven  and  did  not  sin, 
but  the  other  accomplished  his  desire,  and  his  off¬ 
spring  became  demons. 

( b )  The  nature  of  demons. — The  general  name  for 
all  demons  is  mazzikin  (|’pnp),  and  this  indicates  their 
nature,  pup =‘ one  who  does  harm.’  **  The  head  of 

*  Cf.  Whitehouse  in  Hastings’  DB  i.  591a. 

t  lb. 

t  By  this  is  meant  the  period  during  which  the  Talmud  was 
in  process  of  formation  ;  it  was  not  completed  until  about 
A. D.  500,  but  the  traditions  concerning  demons  and  the  general 
teaching  on  the  subject  (even  in  the  latest  portions)  embody 
conceptions  of  much  earlier  (Tate. 

§  The  details  here  given  have  been  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  sources  which  cannot  be  individually  specified  ;  see 
the  Literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

II  It  is  their  supposed  creation  on  a  Friday  which  makes  this 
day  one  of  ill-omen. 

11  Satan,  according  to  another  account,  was  created  at  the 
same  time  as  Eve ;  Cain  was  their  offspring  (cf.  Gn  41  where 
the  Heb.  njp  is  not  the  usual  word  for  begetting).  ‘  Baal-zebul  ’ 
is  also  regarded,  in  the  Talmud,  as  a  prince  among  demons,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  the  most  evil  of  all  evil  spirits. 

**This  is  illustrated  in  Jn  837-41'44  ‘Ye  seek  to  kill  me  .  .  . 
ye  do  the  works  of  your  father  ...  ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil.’ 
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them  is  Satan  (|Bizn=  ‘  the  adversary  ’) ;  it  is  his  aim 
to  mislead  men  into  evil,  and  then  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  hence  the  further  name  mapD  (k arr)- 
yopos)  =  ‘  accuser  ’  (cf.  Zee  31).  He  is  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Divine  presence  at  all  times  (cf.  JoblB) 
and  accuse  men  before  God  ;  only  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  he  refused  admittance.  As  the 
angel  of  death,  he  is  identical  with  Sammael, 
who  is  known  also  as  1  the  head  of  all  the  Satans.’ 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  (cf.  Mk  323fr-)  consists  of 
himself,  as  head,  and  an  innumerable  horde  of 
angels  or  messengers  (□’?too)  who  do  his  will  ;*  this 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  kingdom  of  God  t  (see, 
further,  Satan).  These  constitute  the  first  grade 
of  demons,  those  who  were  created  before  the  world 
was  made  ;  these  were  originally  in  the  service  of 
God,  but  rebelled  against  Him  (cf.  Lk  1018). 

There  are  also  demons  of  a  lower  grade,  those, 
namely,  who  came  into  being  during  the  130  years 
after  the  Creation,  and  who  are  semi-human 
they  occupied  a  position  between  God  and  man.§ 
They  have  the  names  (besides  those  given  above) 
of  shedim,\\  liltn IT  and  ruMn  (Aramaic;  Heb. 
rithoth**) ;  the  first  of  these  is  their  commonest 
name.  The  head  of  these  lower-grade  demons  is 
Asmedaift  (Asmodreus,  To  3s,  cf.  614  83) ;  they  have 
the  power  of  becoming  visible  or  invisible  at  will ; 
they  have  wings,  and  fly  all  over  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  harming  men  ;  in  three  respects 
they  resemble  man,  for  they  eat  and  drink,  they 
are  able  to  propagate  their  species,  and  are  subject 
to  death;  they  also  have  the  power  of  assuming 
various  forms,  but  they  usually  choose  that  of 
men,  though  with  the  difference  that  their  feet 
are  hens’  feet,  and  they  ai’e  without  shadows ; 
they  are  very  numerous  (cf.  Mk  59) — millions  is 
said  to  be  the  number  of  them,  while  elsewhere  it 
is  stated  that  every  man  has  ten  thousand  on  his 
right  hand,  and  a  thousand  on  his  left  (cf.  Ps  915'7). 
They  live  mostly  in  desert  places  (cf.  Lk  829),  where 
their  yells  can  be  heard  (cf.  Dt  3210  ‘howling  wil¬ 
derness  ’) ;  also  in  unclean  places,  where  their 
power  is  great,  e.g.  in  the  North  n'3  ;  in  waterless 
places  (cf.  Lk  1 124),  for  water  is  the  means  of  cleans¬ 
ing^  and  among  tombs ||||  (cf.  Mk  52),  dead  bodies 
being  unclean  ;  HIT  they  are  most  dangerous  to  the 
traveller,  more  especially  if  he  travels  alone  ;  they 
tend  to  congregate  together  (cf.  Lk  II26  82,S0) ;  at 
certain  times  they  are  more  dangerous  than  at 
others,  viz.  at  mid-day,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
from  sunset  to  cock-crowing  (cf.  Ps  915-  6,  Mk  1472, 
Jn  1327-  ao),  after  which  they  return  to  their  abode. 
Unlike  angels,  who  understand  only  Hebrew  (the 

*  The  very  term  ‘  the  angel  of  Satan  ’  is  used,  cf.  icyyi Aos 
2(5 CTOCVOt,  2  Co  127. 

t  Cf.  the  dualistic  system  of  the  Persians,  which  has  influenced 
Judaism  here. 

J  Among  the  Greeks  the  demons  stand  between  men  and 
gods,  and  all  the  elements  of  mythology  that  were  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  national  deities  were  referred  to  the 
demons.  Greek  influence,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Hebrew  angelology  and  demonology  (Hastings’  DB,  art. 
‘Demons’). 

§  According  to  another  tradition,  these  semi-human  demons 
originated  thus  :  God  had  created  their  souls,  but  before  He  had 
time  to  create  their  bodies  the  Sabbath  dawned ;  they  were  thus 
neither  men  nor  angels,  and  became  demons. 

||  A  loan-word  from  Assyr.-Bab.  &idu=‘ good  or  evil  genius.’ 

if  The  Assyr.-Bab.  lilitu,  ‘Lilith.’ 

**  They  are  also  known  under  the  general  term  )’nih 

(vviifjLocTx.  revrpa.) ;  Blau  holds  that  originally  the  ninth  were  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  see  Das  altjiidische  Zauberwesen,  p.  14. 

ft  This  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  Persian  influence  ;  Asmedai 
is  borrowed  from  the  Persian  demon  of  lust,  Aeshma  daeva. 

Jt  Cf.  ‘the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air’  (Eph  22  612).  It 
was  a  Persian  belief. 

§§  Drinking  water  at  night  is  especially  dangerous,  presumably 
because  the  wrath  of  the  deniqn  would  be  aroused  by  the  use  of 
water  during  his  privileged  period  of  activity,  the  night-time. 

HU  ‘Cemeteries  were  regarded  with  awe  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  because  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  dwelt  in 
them  ’  (Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  p.  219). 

If  If  Even  at  the  present  day  a  cohen  who  looks  upon  a  corpse  is 
unclean. 
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*  holy  tongue  ’  tshi?rr  psA),  demons  can  understand 
all  languages,  for  they  are  active  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  whereas  angels 
restrict  their  activity  among  men  to  the  children 
of  Abraham.  The  power  for  harm  of  the  demons 
is  greatest  among  the  sick,  among  women  in  child¬ 
birth,  among  brides  and  bridegrooms,  mourners, 
and  those  who  are  about  to  become  teachers ; 
further,  those  who  travel  by  night,  and  children 
who  are  out  after  dark  are  specially  subject  to 
their  attacks.  There  is  one  demon,  Shabriri,  who 
makes  people  blind  (cf.  Mt  1222),  and  there  is  a 
special  demon  of  leprosy,  and  a  demon  of  heart- 
disease.  As  emissaries  of  the  angel  of  death,  Sam- 
mael  (the  ‘full  of  eyes,1  cf.  the  Greek  Argus),  men 
are  in  constant  dread  of  them  (cf.  He  214'16).  It 
was  also  believed  that  demons  were  able  to  trans¬ 
fer  some  of  their  powers  to  men,  and  especially 
to  women  ;  so,  for  example,  the  secret  of  magic 
drinks,  which  could  harm  people  in  various  ways 
(cf.  Mk  1618),  and  change  them  into  animals ;  they 
could  also  endow  men  with  the  faculty  of  exercis¬ 
ing  the  ‘evil  eye’  (cf.  Mk  722,  see  also  Sir  3113,  and 
cf.  148- 10,  To  416),  by  means  of  which  the  good 
fortune  of  others  could  be  turned  to  evil  ;  there  is 
a  special  formula  for  use  against  the  ‘evil  eye.’* 
There  are  certain  animals  in  league  with  the 
demons  (cf.  Lk  832),  such  as  serpents  (cf.  Mk  1618, 
Ac  283'6),  bulls, t  donkeys,!  and  mosquitoes.  The 
shedim  are  male  demons  ;  female  demons  are  called 
Itltn,  ‘  night-spirits,’  from  the  queen  of  the  demons, 
Lilith  (cf.  Is  3414) ;  they  have  long  flowing  hair, 
and  are  the  enemies  of  children,  for  which  reason 
special  angels  have  charge  of  children  (cf.  Mt  1810, 
He  l14). 

(c)  Safeguards  against  demons. %  —  God  is  the 
only  ultimate  protector  against  demons ;  but  He 
sends  His  angels  to  counteract  their  deeds,  and  to 
help  men  to  withstand  their  attacks  (cf.  Mt  1810, 
Mk  l13).  At  the  same  time,  God  has  given  to  man 
various  means  whereby  to  nullify  the  machinations 
of  demons.  .  First  among  these  is  the  saying  of  the 
Shenui  (i.e.  the  Jewish  profession  of  faith  contained 
in  Dt  64lf-),  because  the  holy  name  occurs  in  it ; 
then,  prayer  to  God  (cf.  Mk  929).  There  are  also 
special  formulas  which  are  effective,  either  for 
warding  off  an  attack  or  for  throwing  off  the 
demoniacal  influence,  e.g.  ‘The  Lord  rebuke  thee, 
Satan’  (cf.  Zee  32,  Jude  ,J) ;  l’s  91  is  recommended 
for  recitation  before  going  to  sleep ;  a  demon 
may  be  chased  away  by  repeatedly  calling  out  his 
name,  but  uttering  one  syllable  less  each  time  ;  || 
obedience  to  certain  commands  is  also  a  safe¬ 
guard,  e.g.  fixing  the  mczuzahf  and  wearing  the 

*  The  superstition  of  the  ‘  evil  eye,’  the  possession  of  which  is 
regarded  as  being  due  to  the  indwelling  of  an  evil  spirit,  both 
in  animals  and  in  human  beings,  is  still  universally  prevalent 
among  the  peasantry  of  all  European  countries  :  the  writer  has 
personally  met  with  some  curious  instances  in  the  country 
districts  of  Lower  Austria. 

t  This  is  due  to  Assyro-Bab.  influence  :  Satan  is  believed  to 
dance  between  the  bull’s  horns. 

X  This  is  due  to  Egyptian  (Typhon  -  worship)  influence; 
according  to  Plutarch  the  ass  was  considered  demoniac  (Sa<- 
/xovixov)  in  Egypt,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Typhon  ( de  Is. 
et  Os.  30). 

§  In  the  Talmud  there  is  no  word  for  *  possession’ ;  it  is  true 
that  an  ‘  evil  spirit’  is  once  spoken  of  as  ‘  dwelling  ’  in  a  person, 
but  this  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  for  the  Shekinah  *  taking  up 
its  abode  with  ’  someone  ;  Shekinah ,  however,  in  the  Talmud  is 
not  a  personality,  but  rather  an  inspiration.  A  demon,  or  evil 
spirit,  is  said  to  take  hold  of  a  man,  to  injure  him,  or  to  speak 
to  him  ;  there  may  be  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  but, 
generally  speaking,  demoniacal  action  is  all  external  to  those 
who  are  under  its  influence.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Gospel  accounts. 

||  See  the  use  of  a  ‘  name  ’  in  Stiibe,  Jiid.-bab.  Zaubei1extey 
p.  25,  and  many  further  details  in  Blau,  Das  altjiid.  Zauber- 
wesen ,  pp.  (31  ff.,  156 ff.  ;  cf.  To  G10  83.  Exorcism  of  demons,  to 
whom  all  sickness  was  ascribed,  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt. 

II  A  small  glass  or  metal  case,  containing  Dt  46. 9. 13.  2i  written 
on  parchment,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  right-hand  post  of  the 
door  of  the  house  and  of  each  room.  It  was  done  in  obedience 
to  the  command  in  Dt  ll20.  I 
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tephillin  ;*  to  eat  salt  (cf.  ‘salt  of  the  covenant,’ 
Lv  213,  see  Mk  947-50)  at  and  after  meals,  and  to 
drink  water  is  also  efficacious.  Demons  love  the 
darkness  and  hate  the  light  (cf.  Lk  2253,  Eph  612, 
Col  l13),  hence  a  lighted  torch  sends  them  away,  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  is  most  potent  in  scaring  them. 
On  Passover  night  the  demons  have  no  power. 

4.  The  Gospels.— Demons  are  designated  by 
various  names  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Scuguviov  Mt  10s 
{Sa.ip.iov  is  sometimes  found,  it  would  imply  more 
definite  personality),  irvevga.  Lk  939,  irvevpa.  dsd- 
dapTov  Mt  101  {to  asadaprov  Trvevpa.  Mt  1243),  Trvevpa 
Trovppbv  Lk  721,  irvevpa  Saipoviov  asadaprov  Lk  433, 
irvevpa  d\a\ov  Mk  917.  In  Matthew  Saipoviov  is 
almost  always  used  ;  in  Mark  both  Saipoviov  and 
irvevpa  aKadapro v  occur  frequently,  though  the  latter 
predominates ;  in  Luke  there  is  a  more  varied  use ; 
in  John  the  few  references  to  a  demon  (the  plural 
does  not  occur)  are  always  in  relation  to  Christ, 
and  the  word  used  is  always  8a.Lp.bvi.ov.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  these  expressions  are  used  in  the 
plural  form. 

(a)  Origin  of  demons. — The  existence  of  demons  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  Gospels,  and  nothing  is 
said  directly  concerning  their  origin  ;  however,  as 
is  shown  below,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  and  the  ‘  prince 
of  the  demons’  are  one  and  the  same,  and  Christ 
speaks  of  His  having  seen  Satan  falling  ‘as  light¬ 
ning  from  heaven’  (Lk  1018).  This  last  passage 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Satan  was  in  existence 
before  the  world  was  made,  which  would  agree 
with  the  one  rational  tradition  on  the  subject  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Talmud.  There  are,  moreover,  also 
one  or  two  indications  in  other  NT  books  which 
support  this,  e.g.  1  Jn  38  ‘the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning,’  Rev  202  ‘  the  old  serpent  which  is 
the  Devil.’ 

( b )  The  nature  of  demons. — That  possession  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  purely  physical  disorder  is 
clear  ;  yet  from  the  expressions  used  to  designate 
demons,  given  above,  they  were  undoubtedly  re¬ 
garded  as  being  morally  evil.  On  the  one  hand, 
possession  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  same 
category  as  ordinary  sickness  {e.g.  Mt  101),  dumb¬ 
ness  is  said  to  be  due  to  possession  (Mt  933,  Lk  1 114), 
so  too  epilepsy  (Mt  1 715)  and  blindness  (Mt  1222); 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  taking  up  their  abode  in 
a  man  without  his  having,  apparently,  any  choice 
in  the  matter  (Mk  5llf-) ;  it  is,  moreover,  note¬ 
worthy,  that  the  wicked  {i.e.  Pharisees,  pmblicans, 
and  sinners)  are  never  spoken  of  as  being  possessed 
{e.g.  Lk  ll3aff-  151),  and  the  possessed  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  synagogue  (Mk  l23,  Lk  433),  which 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
regarded  as  notoriously  evil ;  another  fact  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  is  our  Lord’s  words  to  the  demons  (see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  still 
stronger  for  possession  having  been  regarded  as  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  disorder.  Demons  are 
directly  referred  to  as  evil  (Lk  Tn  82)  ;  there  are 
degrees  of  badness  among  them  (Mt  1245),  some 
are  merely  malignant,  some  do  more  physical  harm 
than  others  (Mt  1522,  where  Kaiccos  Saipoviferai  im¬ 
plies  some  specially  virulent  form  of  possession), 
some  are  referred  to  as  being  morally  as  well  as 
physically  harmful  (Lk  82  Trvevparwv  irovijpuiv,  1 126)  ;f 
m  one  case  a  demon  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  ex¬ 
pelled  by  prayer  (Mk  929),!  which  implies  that  in 

**  Head  -  ornaments  ’ :  small  leathern  cases,  containing  Ex 
13110  ll1-®,  Dt  649  H13.14  written  on  parchment;  these  are 
hound  round  the  head  and  left  arm  by  means  of  long  leather 
straps.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  in  Dt  11*8. 
The  Greek  name  0 pvXocxTxptot )  shows  that  they  were  regarded  as 
safeguards,  i.e.  against  demons  (cf.  Mt  235).  Both  this  and  the 
custom  just  mentioned  are  observed  by  all  orthodox  Jews  at 
the  present  day. 

t  Of.  also  the  distinction  in  Lk  1332  U/SaAAa*  louuovia.  xoct  tx-ruf 

OLTOTtXto. 

I  X  The  addition  of  xou  wnx*.  is  not  well  attested. 
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the  generality  of  cases  this  was  not  necessary,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case,  since  in  every 
other  recorded  instance  the  word  was  sufficient. 
Then,  again,  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons,  is 
identified  with  Satan  (Mt  12*24*30,  Mk  322"30,  Lk  1 115'19, 
cf.  Rev  1614),  and  Satan  himself  is  by  name  reckoned 
among  the  demons  in  Lk  1017'20 ;  and  he  is  the 
originator  of  sin  in  man,  as  shown  by  the  Tempta¬ 
tion,  the  parable  of  the  Tares  (Mt  1324ff-),  and  the 
sin  of  Judas  (see  especially  Lk  223).  The  demons 
are  intangible,  incorporeal,*  and  (if  one  excepts 
those  passages  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as 
having  been  seen,  e.g.  Lk  1018  45fT-)  invisible;  ‘the 
NT  writers  believed  that  the  physical  constitution 
of  a  spirit,  whether  holy  or  impure,  was  akin  to 
vapour.’  The  demon  enters  (eicrepxeTa‘)  a  man  at 
will,  and  he  goes  out  (^£<Axercu)  at  will  (Lk  ll24), 
but  in  most  cases  he  goes  out  only  on  compulsion 
(iKp&Weiv) ;  he  is  also  able  to  take  possession  of 
animals  (Mk  513) ;  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
supposition  that  a  storm-fiend  was  believed  in,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  phraseology  of  the 
two  following  passages :  Mk  439  tirerip-yaev  rf  avep.<p 
Kal  elirev  t rj  daXdaoy  2iunra,  ire<pLp.w<ro ;  Mk  l25  tTreri- 
Hycrev  aur<p  6  TtjctoDs  Xtyojv  ii/j-wdyn.  .  .  .f  Desolate 
places,  such  as  the  desert  (Lk  829),  or  mountainous 
regions  (Mk  5s),  or  among  tombs X  (Mk  52),  and 
Waterless  places  (Lk  ll24),  i.e.  places  to  which  men 
come  only  in  small  numbers  or  singly,  are  those 
for  which  demons  have  a  preference.  They  are 
represented  as  congregating  together  (Mk  59,  Lk 
830),  sometimes  in  sevens  §  (Lk  82  ll26,  cf.  Rev  l4) ; 
for  this  reason  the  plural  form  is  usually  employed. 
In  Mk  510  the  demons  beseech  Christ  not  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country ;  they  are  thus  able  to 
speak,  or,  at  all  events,  so  to  overmaster  their 
victim  as  to  make  his  faculties  their  own  (Mk  l26). 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  Gospels,  directly,  as  to 
where  the  permanent  home  of  the  demons  is,  ||  but 
the  ‘abyss’  is  spoken  of  as,  apparently,  a  place 
whence  they  could  not  return  if  once  banished 
there  ;  this  would,  at  all  events,  account  for  their 
entreaty  not  to  be  banished  thither  in  Lk  831;T 
they  clearly  realized  that  a  time  of  torment  was  in 
store  for  them  (Mt  829),  and  that  this  torment  might 
take  place  before  the  appointed  time  (Mk  57,  Lk  828), 
and  so  the  sight  of  Christ  filled  them  with  dread. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  show  that 
demons  were  believed  to  be  the  unquiet  spirits  of 
the  wicked  departed,  and  the  belief  that  they  were 
heathen  gods  is  equally  absent  (cf.,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  Co  lO14’22-28). 

(c)  Demoniacal  possession,  demoniacs. — The  usual 
term  for  this  is  8atp.ovit6p.evos  (e.g.  Mt  424),  but  a 
number  of  other  expressions  for  it  are  found  in 
the  Gospels,  viz.  SatpovtadeLs  (Mk  518,  Lk  836),  dvdpto- 
iros  iv  TTveufACLTi  aitaddpTip  (Mk  l23  52  ^v  =  ‘in  the 
power  of’),  txwv  8atpovta  (Lk  827),  S.v9puiros  (xwv 
irve\jp.a  Satpovtov  asadapTov  (Lk  433),  tvoxXoijp.evo s  vir'o 
■Kveop-droiv  aKaddpTtov  (Lk  618),  6Xavv6p.evos  airb  rod 
Salpovos  (Lk  829),  aeXyvtdtecrBai  (Mt  424). 

With  but  few  exceptions  those  who  are  said  to 
be  possessed  are  grown-up  men  ;  the  exceptions 

*  Cf.  Ignatius  (ad  Smym.  iii.  2),  who  tells  us  that  Christ 
said  to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection :  oix  il/xi  hxi/Aoviov 

OUrcidfjCOlTOV. 

t  Cf.  Conybeare  in  JQR  ix.  460  ;  see  also  an  example  of  a 
spell  addressed  to  the  storm-god  in  Sayce’s  Hibbert  Lectures , 
p.  317. 

x  Cf.  the  highly  interesting  inscription,  the  text  of  which  is 
given  in  Deissmann’s  Bibelstudien ,  p.  26  ff. 

§  Companies  of  seven  evil  spirits  are  not  infrequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  Assy r. -Bab.  incantations,  e.g.  ‘there  are  seven  wicked 
sons  of  the  abyss,’  which  occurs  in  an  incantation  to  fire ;  see 
Budge’s  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water ;  cf.  also  the 
‘seven  wicked  spirits’  in  ancient  Babylonian  belief  (Sayce,  op. 
cit.  iii.). 

||  The  ‘  eternal  fire’  is,  according  to  Mt  2541,  reserved  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  these  in  Lk 
1623ff.,  where  the  flame  in  Hades  is  spoken  of. 

^  In  the  parallel  passages  there  is  no  mention  of  the  abyss 
(cf.  Mt  831,  Mk  510). 
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are :  certain  women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits,  and  Mary  Magdalene  (Lk  82) ;  the  woman 
who  had  been  bound  by  Satan  for  eighteen  years 
(Lk  1311- 16) ;  Peter’s  wife’s  mother  (see  below,  Lk 
439) ;  a  boy  (Lk  939) ;  and  the  little  daughter  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Mk  725).  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  others,  besides  men,  are  included  in 
such  passages  as  Mk  l32fF-,  Lk  721.  The  signs  of 
possession  may  be  thus  summarized :  dumbness 
(Mt  933,  Mk  918),  dumbness  and  deafness  (Mk  925), 
blindness  and  dumbness  (Mt  1222),  savage  fierce¬ 
ness  (Mt  828,  Mk  54,  Lk  829),  abnormal  strength 
(Mk  54,  Lk  829),  falling  into  the  fire  and  water 
(Mt  1716),  convulsions  (Mk  l26  920,  Lk  435),  raving 
(Mk  55),  grinding  the  teeth  (Mk  918),  foaming  at 
the  mouth  (Lk  93s- 42).  These  are  all  signs  of 
epilepsy  (aeXyvtdteadat)  ;  in  Mt  424  the  aeXyvLatopevot 
are  distinguished  from  the  8aip.ovttbp.evoi*  Lever 
would  also  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  possession,  for  Christ  is  said  to  ‘  rebuke  ’  (eVeri- 
p.yaev)  the  fever,  the  identical  word  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  Him  when  addressing  demons, 
e.g.  in  the  next  verse  but  one  to  the  passage  in 
question  (Lk  441).  One  other  sign  of  possession 
must  be  noted,  a  man  who  is  ‘  mad,’  in  the  modern 
sense  of  being  out  of  his  mind,  is  said  to  have  a 
demon  ;  this  is  said  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll18), 
and  of  Christ  (Jn  1020). 

A  demoniac  is  spoken  of  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
a  demon  (Mt  1245),  and  a  number  of  demons  can 
dwell  in  one  person  (Mt  1245,  Mk  59,  Lk  82).  Some¬ 
times  the  demon  is  differentiated  from  the  man 
possessed  (Mk  l24),  at  other  times  the  two  are 
identified  (Mk  311) ;  striking  in  this  respect  is  the 
passage  Mk  51"20 ;  f  differentiation  is  strongly 
marked  when  an  expression  such  as  that  in  Lk  618 
is  used :  ol  ivoxXoiip-evot  airb  tTveopdroiv  dKaddpToiv. 
Lastly,  the  same  outward  signs  are  at  one  time 
spoken  of  as  possession,  at  another  as  ordinary 
sickness  (cf.  Mt  425  1  715  etc.). 

(d)  Christ  and  the  demons. — One  of  Christ’s  chief 
works  on  earth  was  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
demons ;  the  demons  themselves  realize  this  (Mk 
l24,  Lk  434,  and  cf.  1  Jn  38) ;  the  destruction  of  their 
kingdom  was  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Christ’s  attitude  towards 
demons  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 
With  two  exceptions  (viz.  the  case  of  the  woman 
‘bound  by  Satan’  for  eighteen  years,  Lk  1311- ls, 
and  that  of  Peter’s  wife’s  mother,  Lk  439)  no  in¬ 
stance  is  recorded  of  His  laying  His  hands  upon, 
or  in  any  way  coming  in  direct  contact  with  one 
who  is  possessed  by  a  demon.  On  the  other  hand. 
His  words  are  never  severe  when  addressing  the 
possessed ;  very  remarkable,  moreover,  is  the  fact 
that  even  when  He  speaks  to  the  demon  itself, 
Christ’s  words  are  never  angry  ;  He  ‘rebukes’  the 
demon  (Mk  l25,  Lk  43B),  but  the  words  of  rebuke 
are  simply  :  ‘  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him,’ 
or  a  command  that  He  should  not  be  made  known  t 
(Mk  312,  but  cf.  Lk  839) ;  on  one  occasion  the  request 
of  demons  is  granted  (Mt  8s1,  S2=Mk  512- 13  =  Lk 
832).  The  power  which  Christ  has  over  demons  is 
absolute,  they  are  wholly  subject  unto  Him,  and 
are  compelled  to  yield  Him  obedience  (Mk  l27,  Lk 
441) ;  that  it  is  an  unwilling  obedience  is  obvious, 
and  this  is  graphically  brought  out,  e.g.  when  it  is 
said  of  a  demon  that  before  coming  out  of  a  man 
it  threw  him  down  in  the  midst  (Lk  4s5). §  The 
recognition  of  Christ  by  demons  is  of  a  kind  which 

*  See,  further,  Delitzsch,  System  der  bibl.  Psychologie,  §  16. 

t  ‘  What  in  the  demoniac  strikes  us  most  is  the  strange  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  each  intruding  into 
the  proper  domain  of  the  other’  (Trench,  Miracles,  ad  loc.). 

t  For  the  reason  of  Christ’s  not  wishing  to  he  made  known 
see  Sanday  in  JThSt,  v.  p.  321  ff.,  and  Wrede,  ‘Zur  Messiaser- 
kenntnis  der  Diimonen  bei  Markus,’  in  ZNTW  v.  [1904]  p.  169  ff. 

§  Cf.  also,  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  exclamation  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  ”  E<*  ( = nnx). 
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is  very  striking,  for  He  is  not  only  recognized  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  i.e.  as  one  born  of  men,  but  is 
also  addressed  as  the  1  Holy  One  of  God’  (Lk  434), 
and  as  the  ‘Son  of  God’  (Lk  441),  i.e.  as  one  of 
Divine  nature,  and  this  latter  title  is  emphasized 
by  their  knowledge  of  His  power  to  cast  them  into 
the  abyss  (Lk  831),  which  also  accounts  for  their 
fear  of  Him.  ■  The  power  of  Christ  over  demons  is 
regarded  as  something  new  *  (5u5ax>i  Kaivq,  Mk  l27) ; 
this  was  because  the  method  of  exorcism  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  hitherto  was  the  pro¬ 
nouncing  of  a  magical  formula  over  the  possessed. 
In  the  Gospels,  as  a  rule,  the  casting  out  of  a 
demon  is  stated  without  specifying  by  what  means 
it  was  done  (Mk  l34,  Lk  721  82),  but  we  learn  this 
from  a  number  of  other  passages :  Xo~yu>  (Mt  8d), 
tv  Trveii/xaTt  6tou  (Mt  122s),  iv  SaKrvXuj  8tou  (Lk  1 1 20 ) , 
(TriTLixquev  (Mt  1718),  virdytTt  (Mt  832),  HeX6e  (Mk  58, 
Lk  435) ;  on  one  occasion  the  words  are  addressed 
to  the  mother  of  a  child  who  is  possessed  :  yevqdriTu 
aoL  u>s  SiXtcs  (Mt  1528,  Mk  7"),  the  possessed  child 
not  being  in  His  presence  (Mk  73u),  so  that  His 
power  did  not  depend  on  His  visible  personality.! 
Christ  transfers  this  power  of  casting  out  demons 
(Mt  101,  Mk  314) ;  when  His  disciples  cast  them 
out  it  is  by  virtue  of  His  name!  (raj  <tu>  ovo^aTt 
Sacfj.di' la  (ijepd.Xofj.ei',  Mt  722,  Lk  I017),  but  they  are 
not  .able  to  do  this  without  faith  (Mt  1720) ;  we 
read,  however,  in  Mk  9:is- 39  of  one  who  was  not  a 
follower  of  Christ,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  able 
to  cast  out  demons  in  His  name  (cf.  Mt  1227, 
Lk  ll9).  In  Mk  322  the  scribes  say  of  Christ 
that  ‘  he  hath  Beelzebub,’  and  in  330  occur  the 
■words,  ‘  because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean 
spirit.’  That  Beelzebub  the  ‘  prince  of  the  demons  ’ 
and  ‘  unclean  spirit’  are  synonymous  with  ‘  demon  ’ 
cannot  be  disputed.  Christ  is  thus  declared  to  be 
possessed  ;§  nevertheless,  it  is  not  this  which  calls 
forth  His  words,  ‘  whosoever  shall  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness’  (v.2a),  but  the 
fact  that  He  was  accused  of  being  in  league  with 
Beelzebub  ;  this  is  important,  as  it  would  seem  to 
support  the  theory,  which  is  elsewhere  adumbrated 
in  the  Gospels,  that  possession  was  not  necessarily, 
per  se,  a  moral  disorder  ;  there  is  also  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  least  some  forms  of  possession  were 
regarded  as  mental  derangement :  Christ  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  having  been  looked  upon  as 
possessed  (Mt  ll18,  Lk  733) ;  he  was  so  regarded, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  something  eccentric 
about  his  behaviour  ;  in  Jn  720  Christ  is  said  to  be 
possessed  by  a  demon,  because  He  said  they  sought 
to  kill  Him  ;  Jn  848-  49,  where  it  is  said  :  ‘  Thou  art 
a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  demon,’  points  to  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  was  possessed  was  despised  because 
he  spoke  what  was  deemed  nonsense ;  also,  the 
supposed  connexion  between  possession  and  mental 
derangement  is  pointedly  brought  out  in  Jn  1020 
‘He  hath  a  demon  and  is  mad.’  While  fully 
realizing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  by  itself, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  contributes  one  very 
important  consideration,  especially  as  the  idea  of 
possession  found  there  is  not  without  parallel  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  shown  above.  The  belief 
that  possession  was  a  species  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  question  of 
morality,  is  what  the  F'ourth  Gospel  teaches  ;  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  ‘the  devil’  and 
‘Satan,’  who  are  identified ||  (as  in  the  Synoptic 

*  The  method  was  new ;  cf.,  as  regards  Christ’s  general  teach¬ 
ing,  Mt  r-v 29  ‘They  were  astonished  at  his  teaching;  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.’ 

t  Cf.  the  case  of  grievous  bodily  sickness  also  cured,  though 
Christ  was  not  present  (Lk  72ir-). 

t  Cf.  Sayce,  Hilbert  Lectures,  p.  302 ff. ;  Conybeare  in  JQR 
ix.  583  ff. 

§  In  the  parallel  passages  (Mt  934  1224ffl ,  Lk  there  is  no 

mention  of  Christ  being  possessed,  the  accusation  is  that  He  cast 
out  demons  by  Beelzebub. 

U  Cf.  Jn  132  »  itot^okos  with  1327  o  Soltocvocs. 
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Gospels),  are  differentiated  from  ‘demon’;  whereas, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  all  belong  to  the  same 
category,  Satan  being  the  chief  (Mt  1224).  The 
passage  Jn  1020  receives  additional  significance 
in  the  light  of  the  Heb.  equivalent,  compared, 
e.g.,  with  Hos  97  ‘  the  man  that  hath  the  spirit  is 
mad’  (nnrr  ty'N  V3e»d).  Delitzseh  (NT  in  Heb. 
renders  Jn  1020  dai/uoviov  /ecu  fiatverai,  by  i1?  itz 
tan  ]iiv nt,  the  last  words  of  which  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rendering  of  the  Pesh.  }_1_jlAO0 

U-»-* 

Gospel  demonology  may,  therefore,  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus  : — 

(1)  Demons  are  under  a  head,  Satan  ;  they  form 
a  kingdom.  (2)  They  are  incorporeal,  and  gener¬ 
ally,  though  not  necessarily,  invisible.  (3)  They 
inhabit  certain  places  which  they  prefer  to  others. 
(4)  They  tend  to  live  in  groups.  (5)  They  have 
names,  and  are  sometimes  identified  with  their 
victims,  at  other  times  differentiated  from  them. 
(6)  They  are  the  cause  of  mental  and  physical 
disease  to  men,  women,  and  children.  (7)  They 
can  pass  in  and  out  of  men,  and  even  animals.  (8) 
More  than  one  can  take  possession  of  a  man  at  the 
same  time.  (9)  Christ  made  it  one  of  His  chief 
aims  to  overthrow  this  kingdom,  and  set  up  His 
o>vn  in  its  place.  (10)  He  cast  out  demons  through 
His  own  name,  or  by  His  word.  (11)  He  could 
delegate  this  power,  which  was  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  new.  (12)  He  never  treats  the  possessed 
as  wilful  sinners,  which  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  His  words  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  (13) 
Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  does  He  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  possessed.  (14)  His 
Divine  and  human  natures  are  recognized  by 
demons.  (15)  At  His  second  coming  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  kingdom  are  to  be  condemned  to 
eternal  fire. 

5.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  some  definite  con¬ 
clusions  on  this  difficult  subject  of  Gospel  demon¬ 
ology,  it  is  well  to  place  certain  considerations 
in  juxtaposition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  history 
of  mankind  shows  that  a  superstitious  belief  in 
evil-disposed  demons,  to  whom  every  imaginable 
untoward  circumstance  is  attributed,  is  universal ; 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity,  in  essence,  in  the 
demonology  of  all  times  ;  it  stretches,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  like  a  great 
chain  along  the  course  of  human  history.  The 
demonology  of  the  Gospels  shows  itself,  in  many 
respects,  unmistakably  akin  to  this  universal 
superstition.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  in  its  broad  outlines,  Gospel  demonology  is 
in  accordance  with  the  current  Jewish  beliefs  of 
the  time.  It  will,  moreover,  have  been  noticed, 
from  the  details  given  above,  that  the  data  in  the 
Gospels  themselves  are  inconsistent.  Again,  the 
way  in  which  in  the  Gospels  much  is  attributed  to 
the  action  of  demons  (deafness,  dumbness,  etc.), 
looks  naive  to  modern  eyes.  There  is  also  this 
further  consideration  which  conspires  in  discredit¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  accounts  on  the  subject,  viz.  that 
those  who  at  the  present  day  believe  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  activity  of  demons  are  almost  invariably 
such  as  are  on  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  or  they 
are  peasants  in  country  districts  who  have  but  rare 
opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with  cultured 
people.  And,  lastly,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  very  few  could  be  found  nowadays  who 
would  claim  to  point  to  any  instance  in  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  existence  of  demoniacal  possession  ; 
thus  the  only  parallels  to  Gospel  demonology  would 
have  to  be  sought  among  the  acknowledged  super- 

*  The  Syro-Hex.,  following  the  LXX,  has  a  doublet,  but  the 
idea  of  madness  is  brought  out  in  both. 
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stitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  like.  These 
considerations  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  demons  cannot  be  regarded  as 
essentially  different  from  the  innumerable  accounts 
from  other  sources. 

But  there  is  a  second  set  of  considerations,  and 
to  ignore  these  would  be  most  unscientific.  When 
the  whole  chain  of  demonology,  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present  day,  is  considered,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  an  unbiassed  mind  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  many  points  of  similarity 
and  even  of  essential  identity,  the  demonology  of 
the  Gospels  offers  something  sui  generis ;  one  be¬ 
comes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  link  in  the 
long  chain  is  very  different  from  all  the  other 
links.  Another  thing  that  strikes  the  student  of 
the  subject  as  very  remarkable  is,  that  Gospel 
demonology  and  the  current  Jewish  belief  are  not 
more  alike  than  is  the  case  ;  they  agree  in  so  many 
respects,  that  one  feels  that  only  the  existence 
of  some  extraordinary  factor  prevents  their  being 
wholly  identical.  But  more  than  this,  the  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  two  is  just  as  striking  as 
their  points  of  similarity :  in  the  one  there  is 
nothing  eccentric,  nothing  done  for  effect,  or  for 
self-glorification,*  there  is  no  casting  out  of  demons 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  power,  there  is  none  of 
the  ‘  wonder-working  ’  which  characterizes  other 
systems  ;  one  object,  and  one  only,  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  casting  out  of 
demons,  namely,  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  To  give  in  any  detail  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  general  subject  of  demonology  and 
Gospel  demonology  would  be  impossible  here,  but, 
when  the  great  mass  of  facts  has  been  studied,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  contrast  between  folly  and  seriousness. 
Another  conviction  to  which  one  is  compelled  in 
contemplating  Gospel  demonology  in  its  broad  out¬ 
lines  is  that  it  is  connected  in  the  closest  possible 
manner  with  the  subject  of  sin  ;  the  symptoms  of 
the  ‘  possessed  ’  in  the  Gospels  are  such  as  are 
common  to  humanity,  and  nobody  doubts  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  are  described  ;  the  real 
crux  arises  when  their  cause  has  to  be  determined ; 
this  is  ascribed  by  the  compilers  of  the  Gospels  to 
the  action  of  demons,  i.e.  to  an  evil  agency  ;  nowa¬ 
days  the  same  symptoms  ai'e  ascribed  to  different 
causes — broadly  speaking,  to  ‘natural  causes’; 
but  may  it  not  be  that  behind  both  theories  there 
lies  a  deeper  cause,  the  principle  of  Evil,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  vacant  place  in  individuals  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  provided  by  the  abandonment  of  their 
self-control  ?  There  are  cases  in  the  Gospels  to 
which  this  would  not  apply,  but  it  is  worth  taking 
into  consideration  in  contemplating  the  subject  as 
a  whole.  It  is  well  also  to  remember  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Modern  Science,  especially  in  the  domain 
of  Psychology,  has  revealed  problems  whose  most 
important  result  is  to  show  howr  extremely  little 
wre  know  about  such  things  as  ‘  secondary  per¬ 
sonality,’  the  ‘  subliminal  self,’  ‘  change  of  control,’ 
etc.  etc. — in  a  word,  how  hidden  still  are  the  secrets 
of  the  region  of  the  supersensuous. 

Upon  a  subject  that  bristles  with  so  many  diffi¬ 
culties  nobody  would  wish  to  dogmatize  ;  no  con¬ 
clusion  that  has  been  reached  is  free  from  serious 
objections,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  that  here 
offered  : — 

Christ  saw  in  the  case  of  every  ‘  possessed  ’ 
victim  a  result  of  sin,  not  necessarily  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  victims  ;  +  sin  He  saw  em¬ 
bodied  in  ‘  Satan,’  who  is  identified  with  ‘  demon  ’ 
(see  above) ;  he  was  the  personification  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Evil,  which  was  manifested  in  men  in  a 

*  Cf.  Christ’s  rebuke  to  His  disciples  in  Lk  102°. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  read  Ro  77-25  and  1  Co  101422  1117-32,  esp. 
w.30.  32,  in  this  connexion. 
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variety  of  ways.  When  Christ  ‘  exorcized  ’  a 
‘demon,’  He,  by  His  Divine  power,  drove  the  evil 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  obliterated  the  visible 
results  of  sin.  When  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ 
came  to  be  written  down,  they  were  not  always 
understood  ;  *  they  were,  no  doubt,  in  their  broad 
outlines,  correctly  reproduced ;  but  what  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  be  told  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ideas  then  current?  Not  the  essence 
but  the  form  differed  from  the  actuality. 

Literature.  —  Blau,  Das  altjiidische  Zaubenvesen,  Strass- 
burg,  1898  [most  interesting  and  useful];  Brecher,  Das  Tran- 
scendentale,  Magieund  viagische Heilarten  im  Talmud ,  Vienna, 
1850  [for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  connexion  between  demons 
and  magic,  according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  this  book  is  indis¬ 
pensable]  ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  System  der  biblischen  Psychologie, 
Leipzig,  1855  ;  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah^,  chs.  xiv.  xxv.,  London,  1890  ;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes 
Judenthum,  Dresden,  1893  ;  Kohut,  in  Abhandlungen  fur  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  iv.,  issued  by  the  ZDMG,  Leip¬ 
zig,  1859,  etc.;  Schubert,  Die  Krankheiten  und  Storungen  der 
menschlichen  Seele',  Stube,  Jiidisch-babylonische  Zaubertexte 
Halle,  1895  ;  Trench,  Rotes  on  the  Miracles 14,  pp.  161-175; 
Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud  und  ver- 
wandter  Schriften 2  (esp.  §  54),  Leipzig,  1897  [this  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  an  improved  edition  of  the  earlier  System 
der  altsynagogalen  palastinischen  Theologie ];  Wrede,  1  Zur 
Messiaserkenntnis  der  Diimonen  bei  Markus,’  in  ZNTW, 
July  1904  ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Realwbrterbuch,  Riehm,  HWBA , 
Hastings’  DB,  the  Ency.  Bibl.,  under  ‘  Demon,’  etc. 

For  the  subsequent  beliefs  and  superstitions  about  demons 
prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  up  to  the  present 
day,  a  few  references  may  be  given  out  of  a  large  number  of 
works  dealing  with  the  subject : — 

In  the  arts,  in  JQR  by  Mr.  Convbeare,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Church  Fathers 
(viii.  pp.  594-608,  ix.  pp.  59-72).  Another  work  of  M.  Maury, 
who  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  his  Croy- 
ances  et  legendes  du  moyen-aye,  Paris,  1896.  Andrew  Lang 
deals  with  the  psychology  of  the  subject  in  his  Making  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  mentioned  above  ;  so  too  Delitzsch,  System  .  .  .,  also 
referred  to  above.  Two  other  books  are,  Nevins’  Demon  Pos¬ 
session  and  allied  Themes,  New  York,  1895  ;  and  Wall's  Devils, 
a  popular  sketch  of  demons  in  ecclesiastical  art,  with  good 
illustrations  (London,  1904). 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

DEN  (Mt  2113  =  Mk  ll17  =  Lk  1946  airffhaiov 
[XjjcrrtDi/] ;  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  only  Jn  ll38  to 
describe  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  rjv  Si  <nrrfhaiov). — In 
estimating  the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  declaration 
that  the  Temple  had  been  made  a  den  or  cave  of 
robbers,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  words  must 
be  kept  in  view.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  the  Temple  courts  were  crowded  by  those  who 
sold  sheep,  oxen,  and  pigeons,  while  the  money¬ 
changers  also  carried  on  their  trade.  As  no  trace 
is  found  in  the  OT  of  such  a  market  existing,  it 
may  be  supposed  it  sprang  up  some  time  after  the 
Captivity.  It  would  plead  for  justification  the 
needs  of  the  new  condition  of  the  nation.  Foreign 
Jews  would  thus  be  able  to  obtain  on  the  spot  both 
the  Temple  half-shekel  required  by  the  Law  (Ex 
3013),  ana  also  animals  necessary  for  sacrifice,  pro¬ 
bably  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  latter 
would  have  an  official  guarantee  of  Levitical  fitness 
for  sacrifice,  which  must  be  obtained  for  any  animal 
purchased  elsewhere. 

The  profits  from  these  sources  were  enormous. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  income  de¬ 
rived  from  money-changing  can  hardly  have  been 
less  than  £8000-£9000,  while  the  sale  of  pigeons  is 
specially  referred  to  as  furnishing  alone  a  large 
annual  income.  These  profits  appear  to  have  been 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  appropriated  by  the  priests. 
Certain  booths  are  frequently  mentioned  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ‘sons  of  Hanan’  (Annas),  and  appear  to 
have  existed  until  about  three  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Besides  the  mere  fact  that  the  Temple 
was  made  a  house  of  merchandise  (Jn  216),  many 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  appear  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Temple  market  was  notorious  for 
dishonest  dealings,  upon  which  passages  it  has  been 

*  This  was  often  the  case  during  Christ’s  lifetime  (see  Mk 
821 932,  Lk  945,  Jn  310  etc.  etc.). 
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remarked  (Speaker's  Com.  in  loc.)  that  the  spaces 
in  the  court  were  probably  let  out  to  traffickers 
at  an  exorbitant  rate.  The  remembrance  of  this 
state  of  things  gives  new  force  to  the  quotation 
from  Jer  7n  here  used  by  our  Lord. 

Josephus  (c.  Apian,  ii.  24)  writes:  ‘The  Temple  ought  to  be 
common  to  all  men,  because  He  is  the  common  God  of  all  ’ ;  but, 
far  from  its  being  thus,  it  had  become  the  possession  of  a  few. 

‘  Ye  gather  together  here  money  and  animals,  as  robbers  collect 
their  booty  in  their  den  ’  (Fritzsche,  quoted  by  Lange). 

Those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach 
others  the  sacredness  of  the  place  had  seized  upon 
it,  as  robbers  would  seize  some  den  or  cave  in  the 
mountains,  in  which  they  might  maintain  their 
unity  for  the  purpose  of  spoil.  See,  further,  art. 
Temple  in  vol.  ii. 

Literature.  —  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  also  The  Temple,  etc.  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Deren- 
bourg,  Hist,  de  Pal.  ;  and  the  Comm,  ad  loc. 

J.  B.  Bristow. 

DENARIUS.— See  Money. 

DENIAL. — The  verb  apveio-dai,  ‘  to  deny,’  is  used 
in  contrast  with  6/j.oXo yeiv,  ‘to  confess’  (Mt  1032f- 
|| Lk  128'-,  where  dirapreiadai  is  also  employed;  cf. 
2  Ti  212,  where  apreladac  is  used  specially  of  the 
verbal  denial  of  Christ,  due  to  fear  of  suffering).  As 
confession  of  Christ  (wh.  see)  is  the  outward  expres¬ 
sion  of  personal  faith  in  Him,  so  denial  of  Him  is 
(1)  the  withholding,  (2)  refusing,  or  (3)  withdrawing 
such  confession.  In  the  first  of  these  categories 
are  included  those  who,  like  some  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (Jn  1242),  believed  on  Christ,  but  did 
not  confess  Him  ;  in  the  second,  those  who  did  not 
believe  on  Him,  and  as  a  natural  result  did  not 
confess  Him  ;  and,  in  the  third,  those  who  have 
confessed  Him,  but,  through  fear  of  men,  deny 
Him  in  times  of  persecution.  It  is  the  third  class 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  Mt  1033  ‘  Whosoever 
shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.’  Open  dis¬ 
avowal  of  faith  in  Christ  (‘before  men’)  is  taken 
as  a  clear  indication  of  the  offender’s  attitude 
towards  Him,  and  eventuates  in  his  exclusion  from 
the  blessings  of  the  perfected  kingdom  in  heaven. 
Such  disavowal  must  be  deliberate  and  persistent, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  momentary  lapse 
of  personal  weakness,  like  that  of  Simon  Peter, 
which  by  timely  repentance  became  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  character,  and  enabling  him  to 
strengthen  others  (Lk  2232).  In  the  narrower  and 
stricter  sense,  therefore,  denial  means  public  apos¬ 
tasy  from  faith  in  Christ,  the  guilt  of  which  is 
visited  with  a  punishment  in  exact  correspondence 
with  it. 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  the  great  warning 
against  denial  is  found  (Mt  1017'33),  and  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Twelve  in  view  of  their  Apostolic 
mission  after  the  Resurrection,  evidences  its  lateness 
by  the  serious  situation  depicted,  in  which  exposure 
to  the  severest  forms  of  persecution  is  contem¬ 
plated,  including  punishment  in  the  synagogues, 
arraignment  before  Gentile  tribunals,  and  death 
itself.  It  must  belong  at  earliest  to  the  period  of 
growing  opposition,  and  has  been  assigned  to  as 
late  a  date  as  the  close  of  the  ministry.  The 
Second  Evangelist  places  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
eschatological  discourse  spoken  on  Olivet  to  the 
four  disciples  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
Passion-week  (Mk  139'13).  Christ  no  doubt  fore¬ 
told  almost  from  the  outset  of  His  ministry  that 
His  disciples  would  be  exposed  to  reproach  and 
obloquy  (Mt  5m-),  but  the  first  intimation  of  serious 
opposition  synchronizes  with  the  first  plain  intima¬ 
tion  of  His  own  death  (Mk  834'-).  It  was  in  prospect 
of  the  undisguised  hostility  awaiting  them  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  Apostolic  mission  that  Christ 
cautioned  His  disciples  against  the  danger  of  denial. 


If  He  suffered  death  for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah 
(Mk  1461"64),  it  is  evident  that  those  who  afterwards 
proclaimed  Him  as  such  must  run  the  risk  of  sharing 
a  fate  like  His. 

2.  Due  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  denial  is  the  person  of  Christ,  not  simply 
His  message  or  His  words,  which  in  any  case  derive 
their  ultimate  authority  from  His  person.  It  is 
admitted  that  ‘  His  earlier  demand  that  men  should 
fulfil  the  condition  of  participation  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  repentance  and  trust  in  the  message  of 
salvation,  became  narrowed  down  afterwards  to  the 
demand  that  men  should  unite  themselves  to  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  and  cleave  fast  to  Him  in  trust’ 
(Wendt,  Teaching,  ii.  308).  But  the  force  of  the  con¬ 
cession  is  quite  destroyed  by  the  further  represen¬ 
tation  that  ‘  union  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah  is 
nothing  else  than  adherence  to  the  message  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  brought  by  Him’  (p.  310.)  This 
is  to  reduce  the  person  of  the  Messiah  to  a  compendi¬ 
ous  formula  for  His  teachings,  and  ignores  the  fact 
that,  after  the  great  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi, 
Christ  grounded  on  His  Messiahsliip  a  claim  to 
absolute  self-surrender  and  self-sacrifice  (Mk  834t-). 
Devotion  to  Himself  is  henceforward  made  the 
supreme  test  of  discipleship,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
such  devotion  seals  the  doom  of  the  offender  here¬ 
after.  We  are  in  a  region  where  personal  relations 
and  obligations  are  everything ;  where  the  injury 
done  by  denial  is  not  measured  by  the  rejection  of 
a  message  merely,  but  by  the  wound  inflicted  on 
One  who  has  rendered  unparalleled  services. 

3.  It  is  the  rupture,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
and  without  deliberate  intention,  of  tender,  inti¬ 
mate,  personal  ties  by  the  act  of  the  disciple,  that 
renders  the  great  denial  of  the  chief  Apostle  so 
affecting  an  incident  (Mt  2669ff-,  Mk  1454-  66"72,  Lk 
2254ff-,  Jn  is15-18- 25'27).  His  fall  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  by  reason  of  Christ’s  clear  announcement 
of  it  beforehand,  and  Peter’s  strong  protestations 
of  fidelity  (Mt  2634'-  ||  Mk  1430f-,  Lk  2233f-61,  cf.  Jn 
1337t-).  Deep  as  the  fall  was,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  its  criminality.  That 
the  thrice-repeated  denial  was  due  to  want  of 
faith  or  devotion  on  the  Apostle’s  part,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  It  was  indeed  ardent  attach¬ 
ment  to  Christ  that  led  him,  after  his  hasty  re¬ 
treat,  to  follow  at  a  distance,  and  seek  admission 
to  the  house  of  Annas,  before  whom  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  examination  of  Christ  took  place.  He  was 
determined  to  keep  near  his  Master,  and  it  was 
doubtless  this  very  determination  that  betrayed 
him  into  sin.  When  challenged  in  the  porch  by  the 
maid  who  kept  the  door,  he  gave  an  evasive  reply 
(Jn  1817,  Mk  1468),  fearing  that  to  own  his  disciple¬ 
ship  would  lead  to  his  exclusion  from  the  premises. 
When  taunted  later  on  with  being  a  disciple  by  the 
rough  servants  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the  court¬ 
yard  (Jn  1818,25),  he  denied  it  in  more  categorical 
fashion,  hoping  thereby  to  evade  further  remarks, 
and  avoid  the  summary  ejection  which  would  have 
followed  the  detection  of  his  previous  falsehood. 
Having  travelled  so  far  on  the  downward  path,  it 
became  well-nigh  impossible  to  turn  back,  and  on 
being  charged  by  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Malchus 
with  having  been  with  Christ  in  the  garden  at  the 
moment  of  the  arrest,  overcome  by  fear  that  he 
might  be  called  to  account  for  his  rash  act,  he 
denied  his  Master  for  the  third  time,  and  backed 
up  his  denial  with  oaths  and  curses  (Jn  1826f.,  cf. 
Mt  2674).  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  falsehoods 
would  sit  lightly  on  his  conscience,  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  justified  in  giving  no  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  himself  or  his  Master  which  might 
compromise  a  movement  which  he  imagined  was 
but  temporarily  arrested.  He  probably  experi¬ 
enced  no  scruples  in  deceiving  his  Master’s  enemies, 
especially  as  this  seemed  the  only  way  of  carrying 
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out  his  purpose  to  keep  as  near  to  Christ  as  possible 
without  risk  of  detection.  But  when  all  due  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  excellency  of  his  motives,  his 
conduct  is  utterly  indefensible.  When  he  affirmed 
so  confidently  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  death, 
what  he  thought  of  was  a  public  testimony  to 
Christ,  for  whom  he  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great. 

‘  A  great  deed  of  heroism  is  often  easier  than  loyalty 
in  small  things,’  and  Peter,  who  had  courage  enough 
to  defend  his  Master  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  displayed 
lamentable  weakness  in  a  minor  emergency.  The 
sound  of  cock-crow,  announcing  the  approach  of 
dawn,  was  a  painful  reminder  that  he  had  proved 
lacking  in  genuine  fidelity,  and  false  to  the  pledges 
so  recently  given.  But  that  his  love  to  Christ  still 
remained  the  same,  was  abundantly  evidenced  by 
his  subsequent  act  of  sincere  contrition. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

DEPENDENCE. — 1.  The  feeling  which  impels 
men  to  look  up  to,  and  depend  upon,  a  Power  higher 
and  other  than  themselves  is  essentially  human, 
universal,  and,  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
their  lives,  most  prominent.  It  supplies  them 
with  an  intuitive  hope,  which  is  quickened  by 
their  sense  of  need  and  helplessness,  that  this 
Power  will  supply  their  wants,  and  fill  the  mysteri¬ 
ously  void  places  of  their  being.  This  hope  finds 
expression  in  the  universal  desire  for  communion 
with  that  Power  by  prayer,  worship,  sacrifice,  and 
so  on.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  aspirations 
which  breathe  out  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Jewish 
Church  are  the  outcome  of  men’s  longing  after 
and  dependence  upon  God  (cf.  Ps  42.  7321"28  108. 
139,  etc.) ;  and  when  the  Psalmist  sings  ‘  My  soul 
cleaveth  Dp?},  LXX  eKoWr/dr])  after  thee’  ( Ps  63s),  he 
is  putting  into  words,  suited  to  his  own  individual 
experience,  the  same  idea  which  St.  Paul  says, 
in  his  address  to  the  assembled  Athenians,  is 
universally  human  (frjreij'  t'ov  8e6 v,  Ac  1727).  A 
direct  relationship,  which  is  personal,  is  every¬ 
where  in  the  OT  postulated  (cf.  e.g.  Gn  522-  24  69, 
Mai  26,  Am  33)  as  existing  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  On  the  one  side  is  the  Supreme  Per¬ 
sonal  Will  which  projects  Itself  into  a  world  of 
created  intelligences,  either  in  the  form  of  law 
objectively  revealed  (Dt  52,  cf.  the  prophetic  for¬ 
mula,  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord’),  or  in  that  form 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  ‘coming  into  the  world  lightens  every 
man’  (Jn  11J,  cf.  Ro  216,  Jer  3133).  On  the  other, 
there  is  the  being  made  in  ‘  His  own  image  ’  (Gn 
pen  5i  96)  cf_  j  Co  ll7j  ja  39,  Sir  17s,  Wis  223), 
whose  life,  touching  His  life  at  all  points,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  continued  exercise  of  His  will  (cf. 
Ac  1728). 

We  have  here,  not  the  antithesis  of  eternal  and 
temporal,  finite  and  infinite,  so  much  as  an  em¬ 
phatic  synthesis  effected  by  a  close  personal  re¬ 
lationship,  in  which  we  may  say  consists  all  that 
is  essentially  true  in  religion.  The  error  into 
which  Schleiermacher,  for  example,  fell  when  he 
made  religion  consist  in  a  feeling  of  dependence 
( Abhcingigkeit )  on  a  Higher  Power  is  obviously  an 
error  of  defect,  as  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
element  of  Personality  just  referred  to  (see  his 
Christliche  Glaubc).  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  mistake  no  less  fatal  to  eliminate  this  feeling 
from  the  domain  of  man’s  spiritual  life ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  ultimate  realities  of  our  being,  finding 
expression  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the 
individual  life  which  is  lived. 

2.  The  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  is  seen  most 
clearly  and  fully  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
focussed,  as  it  were,  in  the  story  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Incarnate 
life  was  passed  from  childhood  onwards.  In  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  that  life  is  the  epitome  of  all 
that  is  true  in  the  life  of  man.  The  time  when 
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the  foreordained  ‘mystery  of  God’  (1  Co24,  cf.  Eph 
33-5  0i9)  Q0|  p-cf- )  should  be  revealed,  depended  on 
the  wisdom  and  will  of  the  Father  (Gal  44,  cf.  Mk 
l15).  The  manner  of  its  revelation  was  conditioned 
by  the  laws  of  motherhood  (‘made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  law,’  Gal  44,  cf.  Lk  26,  where  the 
natural  law  of  parturition  is  referred  to  explicitly), 
and  the  safety  of  the  Divine  Child’s  life  depended 
on  the  vigilance  of  Joseph  (Mt  213'15)  no  less  than 
on  the  maternal  tenderness  and  love  of  His  mother. 
His  education  was  that  of  a  Jewish  child  in  a  ! 
pious  Jewish  home,  where  the  language  spoken  was  / 
the  current  ‘  Hebrew  ’  or  Palestinian  Aramaic  (see 
a  very  useful  article,  ‘  The  Dialects  of  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Christ,’  by  Ad.  Neubauer  in  Studio, 
Biblica,  vol.  i.  pp.  39-73  [Oxford] ;  with  this  we 
may  compare  a  similar  discussion  by  J.  B.  Mayor 
in  his  Epistle  of  St.  James),  which  was  Jesus’ 
mother-tongue  (cf.  Mk  317  541  734  1436  1534,  Jn  l42, 
Mt  522).  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  He  was  governed  in  His  earthly  life, 
physical  and  intellectual,  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.  If  He  violated,  these  laws,  even  in 
the  interests  of  His  work,  He  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  which  nature  inexorably  demands  (cf. 
Mt  42  =  Lk  42,  Mk  ll12=Mt  2118,  Jn  46  1928,  and 
Mt  S24). 

In  the  moral  sphere  we  observe  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  finds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Christological  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Even  as  we  are,  so  is  He,  ‘  compassed 
with  infirmity  ’  (52).  Like  ourselves  in  all  things, 

‘  apart  from  sin,’  He  suffered  from  the  assaults  of 
temptation  (415,  cf.  218).  He  had,  as  we  have,  to 
learn  slowly  and  with  pain  the  moral  virtue  of 
obedience,  notwithstanding  the  unique  character  of 
His  Sonship  (58).  In  Him  also  the  law,  by  which 
alone  progress  is  assured,  exacted  implicit  sub¬ 
mission,  although  the  lesson  was  hard  (210,  cf.  59, 
728).  That  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  bitter  experience  is  seen  from  His  own 
saying,  in  which  He  defies  the  threatened  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Herod,  and  which  contains  the  same  verb 
as  is  used  in  Hebrews,  to  denote  the  final  cause  of 
His  sufferings  (reXeiodpicu,  Lk  1332). 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  His  mental  life  we  find 
Him  depending  on  the  laws  which  govern  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  universally.  Side  by  side  with  His 
physical  growth,  as  the  Lukan  narrative  tells  us, 
there  was  a  corresponding  expansion  of  His  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  faculties  (TijeroOs  irpotao-RTev 
rrj  aoiplg.  kclI  ijXiKla  Kal  x°-PLT  1  k-tJ.,  Lk  252,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  words  in  v.40,  where 
the  participle  trX-ppotiixevov  in  conjunction  with  u otpia. 
is  a  distinct  assertion  of  continuous  and  gradual 
development).  Nor  have  we  any  just  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  operation  of  this  law  ceased  at 
any  given  stage  in  His  life.  On  the  score  of  credi¬ 
bility  it  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  believe  that 
gradual  growth  along  these  lines  ever  found  a 
place  in  Jesus’  life,  as  to  believe  that  it  entered  so 
completely  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  His  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  accompanied  Him  all  through  His 
life,  even  to  the  very  end  (cf.  art.  ‘  The  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Transfiguration  :  A  Study,’  in 
Ch.  Quart.  Rev.,  July  1901).  There  is  no  period  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  when  we  can  say,  ‘at  this  point 
He  ceased  to  learn,  or  to  advance  towards  per¬ 
fection’  (reXaWis,  cf.  ‘Additional  Note’ on  He  210 
in  Westcott’s  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews).  His 
lesson  was  only  finally  ‘learned’  in  its  entirety 
when,  yielding  Himself  unreservedly  into  His 
Father’s  hands,  He  became  ‘  obedient  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross’  (Ph  28),  and  ‘the 
author  (atrios)  of  eternal  salvation  ’  (He  59)  to  all 
who  are  so  far  partakers  of  His  Life  that  they  too 
learn  the  meaning  of  perfect  obedience  (£ iira/coi) ). 
See  art.  Accommodation,  p.  15. 
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In  close  connexion  with  what  we  have  been  saying  is  the 
repeated  disavowal  by  Jesus  of  all  intention  to  assert  ITis  own 
will  (cf.  to  (Ithyuoc  to  iuov ,  Jn  6^0  (>*w,  gee  also  Mt  20yy.  42  -  Mk  14;1(> 

Lk  2242).  His  complete  dependence  on  the  will  of  His  Father 
may,  perhaps,  suggest  fewer  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Jesus’ 
life  than  ilis  continuous  insistence  in  setting  that  will,  as  it 
were,  over  against  and  above  Ilis  own.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  by  this  differentiation  He  deliberately 
reminds  us,  again  and  again,  how  complete  Ilis  subordination, 
in  the  sphere  of  His  human  existence,  has  become,  not  only  in 
word  and  deed,  but  also  in  His  inner  life*  of  thought  and  inten¬ 
tion.  He  has  laid  aside  the  power  of  doing  anything  ‘  of  himself  ’ 
(Jn  530),  because  the  will  of  Ilis  Father  is  for  Him  the  object  of 
thought  and  loving  service  (or/  .  .  .  ...  to  lltXyiuu  tou 

'rifX’^ocvToi  pet).  The  accomplishing  of  the  work  (434)  which  that 
will  has  put  before  Him  is  the  nourishing  sustenance  (ipcov 
(2p<ufu.ot)  which  is  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  His  life.  ‘  The 
will  of  God  *  (to  OtX^fjLet  tou  8sou)  is  the  sovereign  objective  of 
Jesus’  life,  and  perfect  conformity  to  it  in  every  point  is  the 
goal  of  Ilis  life’s  work.  Looking  over  the  uses  of  the  word 
OiXr.pLo c  in  the  NT,  we  find  that  it  is  almost  universally  used  of 
the  carrying  out  by  others  of  the  purposes  of  God,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  world  of  that  which  the  Divine  will  ordains  for 
execution  (for  other  usages  of  this  word,  see  Jn  11;*,  Lk  2325, 
etc.).  It  is  in  this  sense  pre-eminently  that  the  word  is  used  in 
connexion  with  Jesus’  work  (cf.  Jn  6Mf.,  where  the  will  of  God, 
in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  is  the  object  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  furnishes  the  work  which  Jesus  avowedly  sets  Himself  to 
accomplish).  We  are  thus  not  surprised  at  the  transference  of 
the  words  of  Ps  40  to  the  work  of  Christ  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (I^op  rxu  tou  -roriaou  to  OiXruK  o-ouy  He 
109),  who  sees  in  this  passage  the  aptest  illustration  of  the 
object  of  Jesus’  life. 

3.  This  protracted  and  willing  subordination  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  had  its  linal  reward  in  that  perfect 
harmony  between  His  own  and  His  Father’s  will, 
which  left  no  room,  in  the  sphere  of  His  human 
activity,  for  anything  but  the  most  complete  com¬ 
munity  of  interests.  Looking  at  this  side  of 
His  life,  we  can  appreciate  the  element  in  His 
teaching,  so  constantly  emphasized,  which  in¬ 
sists  on  the  lowliest  and  most  complete  self-sur¬ 
render  in  others.  He,  the  Man  Jesus,  succeeded  in 
bringing  His  human  will  into  absolute  conformity 
with  that  of  His  Father,  and  so  He  teaches  men  to 
pray,  ‘May  thy  will  be  done  ...  on  earth’  (Mt 
ff10,  cf.  2ff4'2  =  Lk  224'-).  Our  right  to  participate  in 
the  privileges  of  that  family  relationship  which 
Jesus  is  not  ashamed  to  own  (He  2n)  depends  on 
the  fidelity  with  which  we  enter,  by  our  actions, 
into  the  spirit  guiding  His  own  work  (see  Mt  1250). 
This  is  the  touchstone  by  which  men  shall  be 
ultimately  tested,  and  by  which  their  right  of 
entrv  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  decided 
(Mt  720). 

4.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  phenomenon  is 
observable  in  Jesus’  relation  to  His  fellow-men. 
And  here  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  although 
always  willing  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  His 
Divine  Sonship  in  favour  of  the  distressed,  yet  He 
never  works  a  miracle  on  His  own  behalf.  If  He 
is  hungry  or  thirsty,  He  trusts  to  the  kindness  and 
goodwill  of  others  (Jn  47  1928,r-,  Mt  2118(-  42ff-,  Mk 
113. 3i).  rp)le  ]ack  0f  sympathy  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  power  of  His  ministrations  (‘And  he  could 
there  do  no  mighty  work,’  Mk  6r>),  and  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  exercise  of 
H  is  power  of  miraculous  healing  may  be  marred 
or  promoted  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  trust  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  He 
is  dealing  (‘  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth,’  Mk  923,  see  Mt  928f*,  with  which  we 
may  also  compare  a  remarkable  extension,  in  the 
application  of  this  rule  to  the  sufferer  whose  friends 
stand  sponsor,  as  if  were,  for  his  faith  and  trust 
[tt)v  tt'mjt iv  avru)v ,  Mt  92]).  Indeed,  the  presence  of 
a  captious  spirit  in  His  hearers  moved  Him,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  indignation  or  grief 
(cf.  fx(T  opyys,  Mk  35  ;  £/Appi/j.u/j.€vos,  Jn  ll88),  feelings 
which  were  also  aroused  in  His  breast  by  any 
action  tending  to  stifle  in  others  the  expression  of 
their  trust  in,  and  sympathy  with,  His  work  and 
Person  (cf.  the  emphatic  verb  rjyavaKTri(T€vy  Mk  1014). 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  impatience  which  Jesus  shows 
with  the  spiritual  dulness  of  His  disciples  (Mk  9ly,  Jn  14y  2029, 


Mt  2610,  Mk  SH.  21  etc.).  It  appears  sometimes  as  if,  in  His 
eagerness  to  discover  the  smallest  germs  of  spiritual  reciprocity, 
He  would  gaze  into  their  very  hearts.  In  all  the  four  Gospels 
the  word  fixtrtiv  (with  compounds)  is  used  to  denote  this 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Jesus  (cf.  e.g.  otuTu>y  Mk  1021  ; 

ipeQXi^oLS  oiuTo~i;y  Mk  lO2?,  Mt  192<> ;  see  also  Jn  l42  and  the 
pathetic  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Mk  2261  (£v«/3A‘4/iy  tu  FLt poj). 
For  the  use  of  the  verb  TtpifiXiTio-Uou,  which  is  almost  confined 
to  St.  Mark,  compare  Mk  35  =  Lk  610,  Mk  3y4  102y.  Even  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  profound,  vital  union  of  Him¬ 
self  with  those  who  believe  in  Him,  Jesus  is  fully  conscious  that 
His  work  is  conditioned  by  their  attitude  to  Him.  The  im¬ 
perative  clause  ‘abide  in  me’  (Jn  154)  is  supplemented  by 
another  clause,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  containinga  con¬ 
tingent  promise,  ‘I  will  on  that  condition  abide  in  you,’  or, 
more  probably,  as  a  complementary  imperative,  ‘permit  me  to 
abide  in  you.’  In  either  case  it  is  true  to  say  that  Jesus  here 
recognizes  and  teaches  the  doctrine  that  ‘the  freedom  of  man’s 
will  is  such  that  on  his  action  depends  that  of  Christ*  (see 
Plummer’s  ‘St.  John’  in  Cambridge  Greek  Testament ,  in  loc.). 

5.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  is  that  on  which  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  lays  particular  stress.  The  union 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  so  complete,  that 
He  describes  it  as  a  mutual  indwelling  or  co¬ 
existence  (Jn  1038  1410f' 2U).  He  derives  from  the 
Father,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  each  (Jn  1613), 
both  the  terms  of  the  message  He  delivers  (Jn  828 
716  i)  tny  Sidaxv,  1249)  and  the  power  which  renders 
His  work  ‘  coincident  and  coexistent  with  that  of 
the  Father’ (Jn  510,  see  Westcott’s  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  in  loc.).  Jesus  refuses  to  claim  the  right  or 
even  the  ability  to  act  separately  from  the  Father, 
and  the  character  of  His  works  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  He  Himself  who  is  the 
author  of  them,  but  the  Father  dwelling  in,  speak¬ 
ing  and  acting  through  Him  (cf.  Jn  53u  1410).  It  is 
quite  true,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  say  with  West- 
cott  that  ‘Christ  places  His  work  as  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  Father,  and  not  as  dependent  on 
it  ’  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  in  a  sense  no  less 
real  that  ‘  the  very  idea  of  Sonship  involves  .  .  . 
that  of  dependence,’  as  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to 
such  phrases  as  air'  1/xavroG  (530),  tpaurov  (1249). 
What  this  phraseology  implied,  in  the  mind  at 
least  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  will  per¬ 
haps  be  better  understood  by  observing  his  use  of 
it  in  other  connexions  (cf.  c.g.  Jn  ll61,  where  the 
‘prophecy’  of  Caiaphas  is  made  to  depend  for  its 
validity  on  thex“p“TMa  inherent  in  the  high  priestly 
office  ;  see  also  154  Iff13,  where  the  deeds  done  and 
the  words  spoken  are  relegated  to  a  higher  source 
than  to  the  energy  possessed  by  the  actors). 

6.  Another  side  of  Jesus’  self-revelation  as  to  the 
condition  of  dependence  in  which  His  spiritual  life 
on  earth  was  lived,  is  to  be  found  in  His  doc¬ 
trine  of  our  dependence  upon  Him.  Just  as  He 
can  do  nothing  ‘of  himself,’  but  traces  the  source 
of  His  manifold  activities  to  the  mutual  indwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Father  and  Himself,  so  He  tells  His 
disciples  they  are  powerless  for  good  if  they  are 
‘  apart  from  ’  Him  (x<v/>b  tpou  ov  SvvaaSe  ttoiGv  ovdtv, 
Jn  155).  He  is  the  derived  source  of  their  vital 
energy  in  the  same  sense  that  the  tree  is  the 
source  of  the  fruit-bearing  life  of  its  branch.  It  is 
significant  that  this  writer  uses  the  same  verb  and 
preposition  (/ xtvetv  tv)  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
union  of  the  Father  and  Jesus,  and  that  of  Jesus 
and  those  who  believe  in  Him  (cf.  14IU  154  etc.). 
The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  ‘  In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being’  (Ac  1 7~8),  are 
as  true  of  Jesus  as  they  are  of  all  the  children  of 
men,  ‘for  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that 
are  sanctified  are  all  of  one’  (e'f  tv6 r,  He  211).  It  is 
this  very  likeness  (op.oiwp.a,  Ph  27,  cf.  He  217)  ot 
nature  which  makes  interdependence,  in  the  sphere 
of  active  work,  between  Christ  and  believers  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  all  sound  Christologies  (cf.  Mk 
iff  ",  l  Co  3®,  2  Co  fi1).  The  well-known  Pauline 
Ip  Xpicmp  (cf.  2  Co  517,  1  Co  1522,  Col  l28  etc.)  is 
balanced  by  the  no  less  Pauline  Xpicrbs  tv  vpiv  (Ro 
8>°,  Co  l30,  cf.  Eph  317,  Gal  220). 
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Life  in  Christ  is  the  normal  condition  of  re¬ 
deemed  humanity  (1  Co  lo22).  As  the  head  is  the 
seat  of  the  vital  functions  in  the  human  body,  and 
without  the  head  the  body  is  helpless  and  lifeless, 
so  Christ  is  the  source  of  the  Church’s  life  and 
energy  (Eph  415f-,  Col  l18  219  etc.)-  Her  capacity 
for  development  springs  directly  from  Him,  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  His  place  in  her  constitution 
(Eph  220f-),  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  of 
the  Church  apart  from  this  relationship  (1  Co  311). 
‘The  Head,’  ‘the  chief  corner-stone,’  ‘the  founda¬ 
tion,’  are  the  principal  Pauline  formulae  used  by 
the  Apostle  to  picture  the  mysterious  nature  of  a 
union  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
depends.  The  symbol  of  the  marriage  relation¬ 
ship,  with  all  the  consequences  involved,  is  not  only 
found  in  the  Johannine  idealism  (Rev  197  212- 9), 
but  discovers  itself  underlying  St.  Paul’s  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  tie  which  binds  the  Church  to 
Christ,  in  its  aspect  both  of  loving  equality  (Eph 
5-et)  and  of  dependent  subordination  (Eph  524-  33). 

Relative  to  what  we  have  been  saying,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to 
recall  the  difficult  words  of  St.  Paul,  which  emphasize  this  side 
of  a  mysterious  truth — ‘Now  I  ...  fill  up  on  my  part  that 
which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  Ilis 
body’s  sake,  which  is  the  Church  ’(Col  1‘24,  cf.  the  strange  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  sentence  in  Moffatt’s  The  Historical  New  Testa¬ 
ment*).  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  said  that  Christ  is  still,  in  a 
certain  sense,  subject  to  His  Father’s  disciplinary  control  (cf. 
Ac  94,  Jn  15lf  ),  where  the  Father,  as  the  husbandman,  prunes 
the  branches,  and  consequently  the  tree  out  of  which  the 
branches  grow.  The  tribulations  and  disappointments  which 
the  Church  experiences  from  age  to  age  are  manifestations  of 
the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  opposition  encountered  by 
Jesus  during  His  work  on  earth  (Jn  1518*21 1714-16).  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  surprised  if  we  observe  this  continued  display  of 
hostility  in  one  form  or  another,  because  Jesus  Himself  knew 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  that  He  was  the  object  of  opposition. 
He  said  that  the  world  would  hate  to  accept  the  directing 
influence  of  that  body  which  professes  to  derive  its  life  directly 
from  Ilis  Life  (cf.  Lk  G22  21H,  Mt  1022  24»,  1  P  22*  4i3f.). 

The  other  side  of  the  same  truth  is  not  forgotten  by  Jesus, 
who  taught  that  the  conscious  recognition  of  His  claims  over 
the  lives  of  His  followers,  and  the  consequent  acts  of  goodwill 
towards  the  latter,  will  not  escape  His  notice  (cf.  iv  ovopctn  on 
Xpitrrou  ierriy  Mk  941,  and  tig  ovo/xoc  /xocOvjtov,  Mt  1042).  See  also 
Mt  2540- 45,  where,  in  His  solemn  portraiture  of  the  Judgment 
Hay,  Jesus  emphasizes  the  great  truth  of  His  self-identification 
with  all  who  have  their  lives  grounded  in  Him  (cf.  rovre-jv  tmv 

c.bi'kqijv  fjbov  ruv  tXotxIo- ra/v,  V.4®). 

7.  We  must  not  close  our  consideration  of  this 
subject  without  referring  to  a  feature  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  which  is  supplementary  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  foregoing.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  not 
bounded  by  his  own  immediate  interests,  although 
as  an  individual  that  life  is  immeasurably  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  its  personal  contact  with,  and 
share  in,  the  Incarnate  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  parables  of  the  Vine  and  the  Good  Shepherd 
He  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  His  disciples 
stand  in  a  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  closest 
kind.  There  is  an  interdependence  between  them 
which  springs  out  of  their  common  relationship  to 
Christ  their  Head.  This  truth  is  especially  dwelt 
on  by  St.  Paul  in  his  reasoning  on  the  variety  of 
work  but  unity  of  purpose  which  characterizes  the 
lives  of  professing  Christians  considered  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  as  constituent  parts  of  a 
great  whole.  No  individual  life  can  be  considered 
as  self-centred  in  the  sense  of  its  being  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  lives  of  its  fellows.  However  uncon¬ 
scious  one  may  be  of  the  fact,  it  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  no  single  member  of  ‘  the  body 
of  Christ’  (aCipa  Xpurrou)  is  unaffected  by  the 
fortunes  of  its  brethren.  Various  as  are  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  parts,  vital  as  is  the  dependence  of 
each  on  Him  in  whom  their  common  life  has  its 
roots,  it  is  still  the  truth  that  the  fulness  of  the 
life  of  every  individual  is  affected  by  the  joy  or 
the  sorrow,  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  of  every 
other  (cf.  1  Co  1212'39,  Gal  327'-,  Col  3“  Eph  3,s<-). 
The  recognition  of  this  common  share  in  the  one 
Vigher  life  is  necessary  as  affording  scope  for 
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the  exercise  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  virtues 
(p  aydirp,  1  Co  1313). 

The  incapability  of  fully  appreciating  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  Jesus’  teaching,  which  is  ultimately  bound 
up  with  His  ideals  and  aspirations,  will  largely 
account  for  the  signal  failure  of  Christendom  to 
realize  that  spiritual  as  well  as  visible  unity  of  life 
and  purpose  to  which  He  looked  forward  in  the 
later  stages  of  His  ministry.  Oneness  is  just  the 
characteristic  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
Christian  community.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  oneness 
aspired  after  by  Jesus  for  Ilis  followers — a  oneness 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  Divine  life,  and  ‘  in 
which  each  constituent  being  is  a  conscious  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  being  of  a  vast  whole  ’  (tva.  Snnv  rertkeia)- 
plvoi  eis  'tv,  Jn  1723,  cf.  vv.lli21,2i,  Ro  12s,  1  Co  12-°; 
see  also  Westcott’s  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  24Gf.). 

The  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  give 
promise  of  a  profounder  realization  of  this  Divine 
idea ;  and  the  craving  after  unity,  in  some  sense 
at  least,  may  issue  in  a  truer  conception  of  the 
inter-relations  of  Christian  people,  in  a  real  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  individual’s  freedom  and  his  subordina¬ 
tion  and  dependence  as  a  member  of  that  which  is 
essentially  one  whole  (cf.  Sti  eh  (Lpros,  tv  crQ/ia  ol 
i roWol  tcr/j-ev,  I  Co  1017).  Perhaps  it  is  not  without 
significance  that,  in  recording  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
for  His  Church,  St.  John  uses  the  present  tense  of 
the  verbs  ttuttcooi  and  yivuaKw  (Jn  IT21-23),  which 
points  to  the  ultimate,  albeit  gradual,  acquirement 
by  ‘the  world’  of  that  faith  and  knowledge  which 
the  spectacle  of  a  union  so  vital  and  so  profound 
is  calculated  to  impart 

Literature. — \V.  R.  Harper’s  Religion  and  the  Higher  Life 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  connexion  with  this  subject ;  as 
will  also  A.  Horner’s  Grundprobleme  der  ReHgionsphilosophiet 
especially  Lecture  II.  in  that  volume.  Westcott’s  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  be  found  in  places 
very  helpful ;  as  also  his  Christus  Consummator ,  The  Incarna¬ 
tion  and  Common  Lifet  and  Christian  Aspects  of  Life  ;  cf.  O.  B. 
Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament ;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical 
Theology  of  the  NT ;  Liddon,  Some  Elements  of  Religion  ;  W  endt, 
Lehre  Jesu ,  Eng.  tr.  (T.  &.T.  (’lark);  Hall,  The  Kenotic  Theory  ; 
Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Gore,  Dissertations  on  Sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  Incarnation ,  The  Church  and  the 
Ministry ,  The  Body  of  Christ ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo.  See  also 
articles  in  Hastings’  DB:  ‘Communion’  (J.  Armitage  Robin¬ 
son),  ‘Church’  (S.  C.  Gayford),  ‘Kingdom  of  God’  (J.  Orr; 
with  which  may  be  studied  articles  *  Messiah  ’  and  *  Eschato- 
logy  ’  [especially  §§  82,  101]  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl .),  ‘Jesus  Christ* 
(Sunday  ;  which  might  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Eders- 
heim’s  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ,  B.  Weiss,  The 
Life  of  Christ ,  O.  Holtzmann,  The  Life  of  Jesus). 

J.  It.  "Willis. 

DERELICTION.— Mt2746  =  Mk  1534.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Jesus  had  hung  for 
six  hours  on  the  cross,  the  bystanders  were  startled 
by  a  loud  cry  from  the  meek  Sufferer :  Eli,  Eli, 
lama  'dzabhtdni,*  ‘  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  ’  It  was  a  sentence  from  that 
psalm  which,  says  Tertullian,f  ‘  contains  the  whole 
Passion  of  Christ.’  What  was  it  that  wrung  from 
His  lips  that  exceeding  bitter  cry?  The  Evangel¬ 
ists  have  not  drawn  the  veil  aside  and  revealed 
what  was  passing  in  the  Redeemer’s  soul,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  refrain  from  curious  speculation, 
and,  recognize  that  there  is  here  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  Yet  it  is  right  that  we  should  seek  to 
enter  into  it  so  far  as  we  may,  if  only  that  we 
may  realize  its  greatness  and  be  delivered  from 
belittling  thoughts. 

An  explanation  has  been  sought  mainly  along 
two  lines.  (1)  Jesus  was  standing  in  the  room  of 
sinners  and  enduring  vicariously  the  wrath  of 
God.  This  opinion  is  at  once  unscriptural  and 
irrational.  It  was  indeed  possible  for  God  to  indict 

*  Pa  221  "gniy  '^n.  For"]^  Mt.  gives  Aram,  unpjgi 

(«■«/ 3«x0*vs/),  1>  [<*]£<> upOxvti,  being  a  reminiscence  of  the  original. 
Mk.  further  aramaicizes  into  Cf.  Kalman,  Words 

of  Jesus,  p.  53  f. 

t  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19. 
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upon  Jesus  the  punishment  which  is  due  to 
sinners  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  lie  should 
have  transferred  His  wrath  from  them  to  Him — 
aS  it  were  saying,  ‘I  will  he  angry  with  Him 
instead  of  them.’  Jesus  never  endured  the  wrath 
of  God.  ‘  We  do  not  suggest,’  says  Calvin,*  ‘  that 
God  was  ever  His  adversary  or  angry  with  Him. 
For  how  should  He  he  angry  with  His  beloved 
Son  in  whom  His  mind  rested?’  At  every  step 
of  His  progress  through  the  world  He  was  the 
beloved  Son,  and  He  was  never  so  well  pleasing 
to  the  Father  as  in  that  hour  when  He  hung  a 
willing  victim  on  the  cross,  ‘obedient  even  unto 
death’  (1’h  28).  His  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  was  not  merely  His  death  ;  it  was  II is  entire 
life  of  unspotted  holiness  and  vicarious  love  (of. 
lie  914).  llis  death  was  not  the  whole  of  llis 
sacrifice,  hut  the  consummation  of  it.  He  bore 
the  sin  of  the  world  from  Nazareth  to  Calvary, 
and,  if  God  was  angry  with  Him  at  the  last,  lie 
must  have  been  angry  with  Him  all  along. 

(2)  Jesus  was  not  really  forsaken  by  God,  but 
Ills  soul  was  clouded  by  the  anguish  of  His  flesh 
and  spirit,  and  His  faith,  hitherto  victorious ,  gave 
way.  ‘We  have  here,’  says  Meyer,  ‘the  purely 
human  feeling  that  arises  from  a  natural  but 
momentary  quailing  before  the  agonies  of  death, 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
experienced  by  the  author  of  the  psalm.’  It  was 
a  ‘subjective  feeling,’  and  there  was  no  ‘actual 
objective  desertion  on  the  part  of  God.’  This 
explanation  is  very  inadequate.  At  the  ninth 
hour  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  end  was  at  hand. 
It  is  incredible  that  lie  should  have  faltered  then 
after  enduring  the  sharpest  pangs  with  steadfast 
fortitude.  Whatever  llis  dereliction  may  have 
meant,  it  was  no  mere  subjective  feeling,  but  an 
objective  reality,  and  it  came  from  God. 

According  to  the  Wolfcnh.  Fragm.,  the  cry  of  Jesus  was  a 
despairing  confession  that  Itis  cause  was  lost :  God  had  failed 
Him.  Hut  lie  had  foreseen  the  cross  all  along.  See  Crucifixion. 
According  to  Renan,  it  was  wrung  from  llis  lips  by  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  men  :  1  lie  repented  suffering  for  a  worthless  race.’  The 
loginn  is  indubitably  authentic  ;  it  is  one  of  Schmiedel’s  ‘  abso¬ 
lutely  credible  passages ’{Encyc.  ISibl.  art.  ‘Gospels,’  §  139). 

If  Jesus  was  indeed  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
‘  bearing  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree’  (1  1*  2-4), 
it  is  in  no  wise  strange  that  llis  experience  at  that 
awful  crisis  should  lie  beyond  our  ken  ;  but  some 
light  is  shed  upon  the  mystery  by  the  profound 
truth,  so  often  reiterated  in  the  NT,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Him,  in  order  that  He  might  redeem 
the  children  of  men,  to  be  identified  with  them  in 
every  particular  of  their  sorrowful  condition.  That 
He  might  ‘ redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law’ 
it  was  necessary  that  He  should  be  ‘  made  a  curse 
for  us’  (G;il  313) ;  ‘it  behoved  him  in  every 
respect  to  lie  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
lie  might  prove  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest’;  and  it  is  because  ‘he  hath  himself 
suffered,  having  been  temp  ted,’  that  ‘  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  being  tempted’  (He 
017.  is).  The  uttermost  strait  in  human  experience 
is  the  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  nothing  but  the  sense  of  God’s 
presence  can  relieve  its  horror  (cf.  Ps  234).  Had 
Jesus  enjoyed  the  consciousness  that  God  was 
with  Him  in  that  dread  extremity,  He  would  have 
been  exempted  from  the  most  awful  experience  of 
tlie  children  of  men,  and  His  sympathy  would 
have  failed  us  precisely  where  it  is  most  needed. 
And  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Father’s  presence 
was  withheld  from  Him  in  that  awful  hour. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  this  end  that  the  Father 
should  he  angry  with  Him.  When  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  became  man.  lie  was  made  in  every 
respect  like  unto  llis  brethren;  and  what  differ¬ 
entiated  Him  from  them  was  the  closeness  of  His 
*  i.nstit.  ii.  1G.  §  11. 
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intimacy  with  God  and  the  singular  graces  where¬ 
with  God  endowed  Him.  He  had  a  unique  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Father’s  purposes,  but  He 
had  this  because  the  Father  showed  Him  all  things 
which  lie  did  (Jn  520) ;  He  had  marvellous  wisdom, 
but  it  was  the  Father’s  gift  (716-  n) :  ‘  the  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father’s  that 
sent  me’  (142J) ;  He  wrought  miracles,  but  of  Him¬ 
self  He  could  do  nothing  (530) :  ‘  the  Father  abiding 
in  me  doeth  his  works’  (1410).  ‘God,’  says  St. 
Peter,  ‘  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  power,’  and  ‘lie  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil;  because  God  icas  with  him’  (Ac  1038).  Had 
the  leather  at  any  moment  refrained  from  His 
ministration  and  left  Him  alone,  Jesuswould  have 
been  even  as  the  rest  of  the  children  of  men. 
And  thus  is  revealed  something  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Dereliction.  That  He  might  be  one  with  the 
children  of  men  in  their  uttermost  strait,  the 
communion  of  God  was  withheld  from  His  beloved 
Son,  and  He  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  alone,  without  that  presence 
which  had  hitherto  cheered  and  supported  Him 
(cf.  Jn  1632). 

Literature. — Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Lect.  vii.  ;  Pale, 
Atonement,  Note  G;  Wendt,  LehreJesu  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  ]>.  249  f .  ] ; 
Meyer  on  Mt  2746  ;  Expos.  Times,  iv.  [1S93]  511  If.;  Fairbairn, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  ‘  The  Crucifixion  ’ ;  Mrs.  Browning, 
Cowper’s  Grave.  ,  DAVID  SMITH. 

DESERT. — See  Wilderness. 

DESIRE. — ‘  Our  nature  corresponds  to  our  ex¬ 
ternal  condition.  Without  this  correspondence 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  such  thing  as 
human  life  and  human  happiness  :  which  life  and 
happiness  are,  therefore,  a  result  from  our  nature 
and  condition  jointly  :  meaning  by  human  life,  not 
living  in  the  literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex 
notion  commonly  understood  by  these  words  ’ 
(Butler’s  Analogy,  pt.  i.  ch.  5,  §  1).  This  is  one 
of  the  observations  of  Bishop  Butler  in  which  he 
anticipates  the  conclusions  of  modern  science. 
The  nature  of  man  corresponds  to  external  nature  ; 
organ  and  environment,  faculty  and  its  sphere  of 
operation  are  in  correspondence.  Man  is  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  whole 
life  is  a  process  of  adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  All  the  endowments  of  his  nature,  whether 
intellectual,  emotional,  or  volitional,  whether  they 
are  bodily  or  mental,  may  fruitfully  be  looked  at 
as  teleological,  as  a  means  towards  the  great  end 
of  living.  The  teleological  relation  begins  in  the 
individual  ere  consciousness  awakens  in  him,  and 
he  is  so  constituted  that  he  acts  in  relation  to  the 
environment  ere  he  can  consciously  adapt  himself 
to  it.  Even  consciousness  may  be  looked  at  as 
part  of  a  process  of  adaptation.  Bishop  Butler 
also  remarks  that  ‘  the  several  external  objects 
of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  being 
present  to  the  senses,  or  offering  themselves  to  the 
mind,  excite  emotions  suitable  to  their  nature’ 

( l.e .  ch.  4,  §  1).  In  his  view  there  is  not  only  a 
general  correspondence  between  man  and  his  en¬ 
vironment,  but  a  special  adaptation  between  the 
several  aspects  of  nature  and  the  particular  char¬ 
acteristics  of  man.  Appetites  have  their  objects, 
and  these  objects  excite  emotions  in  man  suitable 
to  their  nature.  Passions  ami  affections  have  also 
their  objects  and  their  suitable  emotions.  Every 
external  object  makes  its  own  appeal,  and  the  in¬ 
ward  nature  of  man  makes  a  response  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  appeal.  Nor  does  the  Bishop 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘object’  to  those 
things  which  appeal  to  man  directly  through  his 
senses,  and  which  are  presented  to  him,  as  it  were, 
ready  made.  That  there  are  such  objects  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  affirm.  But  the  objects  which  appeal 
to  man  are  not  limited  to  those  which  nature  pre¬ 
sents  to  him.  Within  the  range  of  his  interests 
are  included  not  only  the  world  as  it  is  presented 
to  perception,  but  the  world  as  it  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  by  human  reflexion,  as  it  is  filled  with  the 
achievement  of  the  ages,  and  pervaded  by  the  life, 
the  imagination,  and  the  reflexion  of  man.  Objects 
are  not  merely  what  is  presented  to  the  senses, 
but  what  is  presented  to  man  as  constituted  by 
the  experience  of  the  race,  by  the  education  of  the 
individual,  by  the  results  of  art,  science,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  theology, — in  short,  by  all  the 
wide  interest  with  'which  man  has  invested  the 
world  of  his  experience.  Appetites  have  their  re¬ 
spective  objects,  though  even  the  appetite  of  a 
rational  being  has  something  which  transcends 
sense,  and  even  into  appetite  may  enter  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  infinity  with  which  a  rational  being  invests 
all  his  objects. 

Coming  more  closely  to  the  subject,  we  take  a 
description  of  Desire  from  Professor  Mackenzie  : 
‘  In  the  case  of  what  is  strictly  called  desire,  there 
is  not  merely  the  consciousness  of  an  object,  with 
an  accompanying  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
also  a  recognition  of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  as 
an  element  in  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  end  ’ 
(Manual  of  Ethicsz,  p.  46).  Three  elements  appear 
in  this  description.  There  is,  first,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  an  object;  there  is,  second,  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain  ;  and  there  is,  third,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  as  an  element  in 
a  defined  end.  If  all  these  elements  are  involved 
in  Desire,  then  Desire  can  be  experienced  only  by 
beings  who  live  a  reflective  life.  They  must  be 
conscious  beings  ;  they  must  have  the  consciousness 
of  an  object,  and  be  able  to  associate  that  object 
with  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  they  must  be  able  to 
reflect  on  the  object,  and  judge  it  to  be  a  good,  or 
an  element  in  a  defined  end.  It  may  be  well  to 
have  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  is  such  as  lias 
been  defined  by  Professor  Mackenzie  ;  but  is  Desire 
such  a  term  ?  Is  it  so  in  the  ordinary  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  or  is  it  so  in  the  accepted  use  of  psycho¬ 
logical  writers  ?  What  of  those  writers  who  define 
the  good  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ?  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  definition  of  the  term  Desire  as 
it  is  set  forth  by  Professor  Mackenzie,  we  should 
be  constrained  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Desire 
always  involves  the  action  of  reflective  judgment, 
the  presence  of  ideas  or  trains  of  ideas  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  a  comparison  of  possible  processes  which 
might  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  wished-for 
end.  As  a  consequence,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
shut  out  from  the  region  of  Desire  not  only  all  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  but  also  all  those  people  who 
do  not  live  a  reflective  life.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  definition  of  Desire  given  by  Professor  Mac¬ 
kenzie  is  an  ideal  one.  It  describes  Desire  as  it  is 
felt  by  a  fully  developed,  reflective  consciousness, 
a  consciousness  in  possession  of  trains  of  ideas,  and 
of  the  world  as  built  up  of  such  mental  attain¬ 
ments  and  experiences.  Along  the  'whole  course 
of  mental  growth,  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
conscious  life  up  to  the  complete  attainment  of 
self-mastery,  Desire  may  be  considered  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  and  to  afford  a  ground  of  action.  As  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  life  must  include  all  living  things,  so  a 
definition  of  Desire  must  include  every  feeling 
which  in  common  language  can  lay  claim  to  be  a 
desire.  There  is  an  element  of  desire  in  every  case 
in  which  there  is  subjective  selection,  or  rejection 
of  one  object  and  the  preference  of  another.  In 
the  simplest  mental  experience,  even  in  those  in 
which  the  living  being  reacts  against  the  environ¬ 
ment,  whether  it  means  the  avoidance  of  pain  or 
the  attainment  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  germ  of 
desire.  Movements  that  result  in  pleasure  attract 
vol.  i. — 29 
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attention.  Movements  which  procure  the  removal 
of  pain,  and  become  inseparably  associated  with 
that  result,  are  elements  in  the  making  of  a  world, 
and  that  world  grows  into  the  world  of  Desire.  It 
may  be  that  reactions  against  the  environment 
correspond  to  stages  in  the  growth  of  mind,  so 
that  we  might  properly  ascribe  Desire  to  movements 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  which  the  organism 
is  aware  through  the  senses ;  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that 
topic.  As  Dr.  Ward  says,  ‘  Provided  the  cravings 
of  appetite  are  felt,  any  signs  of  the  presence  of 
pleasurable  objects  prompt  to  movements  for  their 
enjoyment  or  appropriation.  In  these  last  cases 
we  have  action  determined  by  perceptions.  The 
cases  in  which  the  subject  is  incited  to  action  by 
ideas  as  distinct  from  perceptions,  require  a  more 
detailed  consideration  ;  such  are  the .  facts  mainly 
covered  by  the  term  “desire”’  (art.  ‘Psychology,’ 
Encyc.  Brit.'1  vol.  xx.  p.  73  f. ). 

Without  entering  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
action  can  be  determined  by  perceptions,  or  the 
further  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  per¬ 
ceptions  apart  from  something  like  ideation,  we 
are  disposed  to  contend  that  where  there  is  aware¬ 
ness  of  an  object,  and  a  movement  towards  the 
appropriation  of 'it,  there  must  be  the  rudiments  of 
Desire.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  the 
matter,  for  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  by  ideas, 
and  trains  of  ideas,  and  ideas,  as  Dr.  Wara  points 
out,  ‘sufficiently  self-sustaining  to  form  trains  that 
are  not  wholly  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
present — entirely  new  possibilities  of  action  are 
opened  up  ’  (p.  74).  Ideas  and  trains  of  ideas  form 
elements  in  shaping  a  world  of  desire.  It  is  not 
possible  to  mark  oft’  the  area  where  these  properly 
begin,  any  more  than  we  can  delimit  the  sphere 
of  intellection,  and  say  where  it  begins.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  the  presence  of 
reflective  thought  does  mark  a  terminus ;  on  one 
side  there  is  mental  action  of  a  simpler  sort,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  fulness  of  a  reflective  life. 
But  apparently  there  is  desire  on  both  sides. 

Taking  the  definition  of  Professor  Mackenzie  as 
a  goal  and  an  ideal,  we  ask.  In  what  ways  have 
thinkers  looked  at  Desire  in  the  past,  and  what  is 
the  view  they  take  of  it  in  the  present  hour  ?  To 
set  this  forth  with  fulness  would  be  a  great  task. 
For  Desire,  the  analysis  of  it,  and  the  place  assigned 
to  it,  mark  oil'  the  schools  of  philosophy  from  each 
other,  and,  according  as  they  view  it,  it  gives  the 
keynote  to  different  systems  of  ethics.  From  the 
time  of  the  beginnings  of  Greek  thought  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  attempt  to  find  a  sufficient 
definition  of  Desire  has  ever  been  renewed,  and  at 
present  the  old  controversy  between  Plato  and  the 
Sophists  lias  its  counterpart  in  the  controversy 
between  Green  and  his  supporters  611  the  one 
hand,  and  Sidgwick  and  the  various  supporters  of 
Hedonism  on  the  other.  Both  the  theory  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  theory  of  conduct  are  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  many  debts  which  the  Avorld  owes  to 
Socrates  is  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  a 
supreme  end  of  life.  That  there  is  one  end  which 
all  men  seek,  and  that  every  action  must  be  judged 
by  reference  to  that  end,  brought  unity  into  man’s 
conception  of  human  life.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Socrates  men  had  thought  of  conduct  as  obedience 
to  certain  practical  rules,  useful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prudence.  But  Socrates  showed  that  men’s 
thoughts  and  actions  must  be  guided  by  their 
desire  for  something  which  they  regarded  as  desir¬ 
able.  Buies  were  simply  the  ways  by  which  the 
desirable  end  could  be  obtained.  Illustrations  of 
this  principle  abound  in  the  statements  ascribed 
to  Socrates.  A  religious  man  desires  to  win  the 
approbation  of  the  gods ;  a  just  man  is  persuaded 
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that  the  practice  of  justice  will  bring  satisfaction  ; 
a  man  seeks  knowledge  because  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know.  Thus,  in  all  departments  of  life  there 
is  some  desirable  end,  and  the  thought  of  a  desir¬ 
able  end  actually  defines  Desire  as  it  appears  to 
Socrates. 

While  a  great  advance  was  made  when  the  thought 
of  a  supreme  end  of  life  dawned  on  the  human 
mind,  yet  the  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  end,  and  it  received  different  answers.  Is  the 
end  pleasure,  or  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  ?  Is 
it  the  avoidance  of  pain,  or  is  it  indifference  to, 
or  superiority  over,  both  pleasure  and  jjain  ?  Is 
pleasure — pain,  or  indifference  to  pleasure — pain,  or 
any  other  description  of  the  end  of  life  something 
to  be  referred  to  and  determined  by  the  individual 
man,  or  must  we  bring  the  thought  of  common  life 
to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  ?  If  we 
refer  to  the  individual  man  the  power  of  deciding 
what  is  the  end  of  life  and  what  is  desirable  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  are  we  to  think  of  the  end  in 
terms  of  pleasure  as  it  appears  to  the  cultured 
man,  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  ideas  and  trains 
of  ideas,  or  are  we  to  think  of  pleasure  as  it 
appears  to  the  natural  man  ?  All  these  questions 
were  keenly  debated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  and 
all  of  them  have  a  bearing  on  the  definition  of 
Desire. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  are  the  views  of  the 
reat  masters  of  Greek  thought  on  the  question  of 
esire.  It  is  perhaps  comparatively  easy  to  say 
what  were  the  views  of  Aristippus  or  of  Epicurus, 
but  not  so  easy  to  say  what  were  the  views  of  Plato 
or  of  Aristotle.  Still  a  brief  description  may  be 
useful.  We  quote  from  Dr.  Jowett.  ‘  Plato,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  passes  into  a  more 
ideal  point  of  view,  and  expressly  repudiates  the 
notion  that  the  exchange  of  a  less  pleasure  for  a 
greater  can  be  the  exchange  of  virtue.  Such  virtue 
is  the  virtue  of  ordinary  men  who  live  in  the 
world  of  appearance  ;  they  are  temperate  only  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  intemperance,  and 
courageous  from  fear  of  danger.  Whereas  the 
philosopher  is  seeking  after  wisdom  and  not  after 
pleasure,  whether  near  or  distant :  he  is  the  mystic, 
the  initiated,  who  has  learned  to  despise  the  body, 
and  is  yearning  all  his  life  long  for  a  truth  which 
will  hereafter  be  revealed  to  him.  In  the  Republic 
(ix.  582)  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  are  affirmed  to 
be  superior  to  other  pleasures,  because  the  philo¬ 
sopher  so  estimates  them ;  and  he  alone  has  had 
experience  of  both  kinds.  In  the  Philebus,  Plato, 
although  he  regards  the  enemies  of  pleasure  with 
complacency,  still  further  modifies  the  transcendent¬ 
alism  of  the  Phcedo.  For  he  is  compelled  to  confess, 
rather  reluctantly,  perhaps,  that  some  pleasures, 
i.e.  those  which  have  no  antecedent  pains,  ‘claim  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  goods’  (Jowett’s  Plato,  vol.  iv. 
p.  29  f.).  Plato  rejects  the  view  that  pleasure  is 
necessarily  preceded  by  pain.  ‘  True  pleasures  are 
those  which  are  given  by  beauty  of  colour  and 
form,  and  most  of  those  which  arise  from  smells ; 
those  of  sound,  again,  and  in  general  those  of 
which  the  want  is  painless  and  unconscious,  and 
the  gratification  afforded  by  them  palpable  to 
sense  and  unalloyed  with  pain  ’  (Philebus,  51  A, 
Jowett’s  tr. ).  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller 
analysis  of  pleasure  and  desire  which  we  owe  to 
Aristotle,  for  he  showed  that  pleasures  which 
accompany  the  active  discharge  of  function  are 
pleasant  in  themselves  ;  the  pleasures  which  are 
truly  desirable  are  the  pleasures  of  the  wise,  all 
others  are  a  shadow  only  (Rep.  583  B).  Thus  Plato 
rejects  the  earlier  theories  of  movement  and  re¬ 
plenishment,  distinguishes  pleasures  that  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  pain  and  want  as  pleasant  only  by  con¬ 
trast,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  from  those 
pleasures  which  accompany  active  discharge  of 


function  ;  and  he  sets  forth  as  the  only  true  pleasure 
the  pleasure  of  the  good  man.  Pleasure,' according 
to  Plato,  is  always  a  process  towards  the  normal 
condition  of  a  subject,  and  is  never  in  itself  an  end. 
The  absence  of  finality  from  pleasure  proves  that 
pleasure  taken  by  itself  could  never  be  the  end  of 
life.  The  treatment  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Plato  always  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

While  Aristotle  builds  so  far  on  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  Plato,  yet  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  argument  that  pleasure  cannot  be  the  summum 
bonum  because  it  is  a  mere  process  towards  an  end. 
Pleasure,  he  contends,  is  an  evtpyeia  ;  it  arises  from 
the  unimpeded  operation  of  our  faculties  ;  it  arises 
when  an  organ  which  acts  perfectly  comes  into 
contact  with  its  appropriate  object,  just  as  pain  is 
the  outcome  of  thwarted  action  on  the  part  of 
either  a  sensitive  or  an  intellectual  faculty  (Eth. 
Nic.  vii.  12,  1153.  13).  The  moral  value  of  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  arises,  says  Aristotle, 
out  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of  them  man  passes 
from  a  state  of  a  merely  cognitive  and  intellectual 
being,  and  becomes  a  moral  and  active  being.  ‘  It 
is  when  the  sense  perceives  something  as  pleasant 
or  painful  that  the  mind  affirms  or  denies  it,  pur¬ 
sues  or  avoids  it’  (iii.  7.  2,  431.  8).  Aristotle  has 
ever  before  him  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  human 
nature.  He  is  never  merely  intellectual,  and  is 
never  wholly  practical.  He  always  lays  stress  on 
the  correspondence  between  the  speculative  and  the 
practical  sides  of  human  nature.  Truth  and  error 
in  the  intellectual  sphere  become  good  and  evil  in 
the  moral  sphere.  What  the  mind  affirms  as  truth 
and  error  in  the  intellectual  sphere  becomes  pursuit 
and  avoidance  in  the  practical  sphere.  In  both 
spheres  the  mind  is  active.  Impressions  in  the 
cognitive  sphere  become,  through  the  activity  of 
the  subject,  objects  of  cognition  ;  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  through  a  similar  activity  of  the  subject, 
are  translated  into  objects  of  desire  or  aversion  ; 
become  motives  to  action. 

Two  main  factors,  according  to  Aristotle,  enter 
into  the  conative  nature  of  man.  It  is  difficult 
within  our  limits  to  expound  this  fully.  But,  briefly, 
it  is  that  Desire  and  Reason  must  co-operate  m 
order  that  a  moral  conclusion  may  be  carried  into 
effect.  Moral  choice  or  Trpoaipeois  may  be  described 
as  vous  opeKTiKds,  reason  stimulated  by  desire,  or 
Speijis  Siai'OTjTiK'b,  desire  guided  by  understanding. 
The  significant  part  of  the  view  is  that  both  the 
irrational  and  the  rational  elements  must  act  to¬ 
gether  ;  desire  and  reason  are  constant  elements  in 
distinctive  moral  action.  For  the  merely  logical 
understanding  never  leads  to  action.  Reason,  as 
mere  reasoning,  is  powerless  to  shape  the  will,  and 
mere  appetite  is  quite  as  powerless.  In  order  to 
cause  action,  pleasure  and  pain  must  be  translated 
into  the  higher  forms  of  Good  and  Evil.  Desire 
must  always  have  an  object  (SpeKTisSv  SI  ovk  deev 
(pavraaias  (433b.  28)) ;  but  the  object  of  desire  deter¬ 
mines  conduct  only  when  thought  has  marked  it 
out,  defined  it,  and  in  a  word  constituted  it  (to 
dpeKTLKbv  Kivei  oh  por/drjpaL  i)  (pai’Tatrdiji'ou  (433b.  12)). 

‘The  true  object  of  consciousness  in  this  union  of  desire  and 
reason  is  not  two  objects, — one  of  desire,  another  of  reason, — it  is 
one  single  common  force  which  finally  becomes  the  principle  of 
action.  And  when  we  ask  how  this  object  of  our  final  wish  is 
framed,  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  so  through  the  agency  of 
reason.  Ultimately,  and  transcendently  in  fact,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  object  of  thought  and  the  object  of  wish ; 
the  (3ou\y)tcv  and  the  vo^tov  are  merely  different  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  great  generality.  Even  in  our  own  experience  it  ie 
thought  which  determines  desire  :  and  the  principle  and  starting- 
point  of  conduct  turns  out  to  be  an  exercise  of  reason.  And  when 
Aristotle  proceeds  to  state  more  definitely  what-  is  this  object  of 
perfect  wisli  w'hich  thus  determines  and  regulates  our  natural 
desires,  he  becomes  still  more  of  an  idealist.  For  while  the 
object  of  wish  to  any  individual  is  but  the  apparent  and  relative 
good,  still  to  a  perfect  man  it  is  the  absolute  ideal  good  :  and 
the  aim  of  life  comes  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  our  practical 
views  in  life  elevate  themselves  to  the  full  height  of  the  absolute 
ideal  of  goodness.  .  .  .  The  same  writer  who  reproduces  Plato’s 
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idea  of  good  as  the  constructive  reason  which  gives  both  know¬ 
ledge  and  reality  to  things,  now  finds  the  determining  aim  of  con¬ 
duct  in  an  absolute  ideal  which  constitutes  the  pattern  to  which 
morality  must  raise  itself’  ( Aristotle’s  Psycholoy  y  in  Greek  and 
English ,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edwin  Wallace,  M.A., 
Introduction,  p.  cxxiiif.). 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  work  represents  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Aristotelian  exposition,  as  it  sets  forth  in  brief 
space  an  interpretation  of  Aristotle  which  deserves  study.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  read  Hegel  into  Aristotle,  but  in 
the  present  case  he  is  right  in  sa3’ing  that  for  Aristotle  the  world 
of  desire  is  a  rational  world,  and  that  the  ground  of  conduct  is 
the  union  of  desire  and  reason.  In  short,  the  view  of  Aristotle 
corresponds  to  the  definition  of  desire  set  forth  by  Professor 
Mackenzie.  '  It  is  then,’  says  Aristotle,  ‘  on  good  grounds  that 
people  have  viewed  as  springs  of  action  these  two  faculties  of 
desire  and  practical  intellect :  for  the  faculty  of  desire  has  itself 
a  motive  force,  and  the  intellect  excites  to  action  just  in  so  far 
as  the  object  of  desire  supplies  it  with  a  starting-point :  just 
as,  similarly,  imagination  when  it  moves  to  action  does  not  do 
so  independently  of  desire.  The  spring  of  action  thus  resolves 
itself  into  one  single  thing,  viz.  the  object  of  desire  ’  (Wallace's 
tr.  p.  179). 

As  to  the  question  whether  animals  can  have 
desires,  Aristotle  decides  that  ‘  no  animal  can  have 
the  faculty  of  desire  unless  it  have  imaginative 
power’  (Wallace,  p.  183) ;  hut  then,  as  imaginative 
] lower  is  connected  with  the  reason  or  the  senses, 
so  animals  may  have  the  imaginative  power  con¬ 
nected  with  the  senses,  and  thus  have  what  can 
be  designated  desires.  But  they  do  not  possess  the 
kind  of  desire  which  forms  itself  as  the  conclusion 
of  syllogism,  so  that  their  desire  is  destitute  of 
any  faculty  of  deliberation.  ‘  In  the  case  of  men, 
however,  sometimes  the  images  of  sense  overcome 
and  move  the  rational  volition ;  sometimes,  as  in 
incontinence,  two  things  overcome  and  stir  up  one 
another,  desire  thus  following  on  desire,  much  as 
a  ball  that  players  toss  about ;  but  the  normal  and 
natural  course  is  always  that  in  which  the  superior 
course  of  reason  is  the  more  supreme  and  stimulates 
to  action  ’  (pp.  184-185).  Desire  thus,  according 
to  Aristotle,  implies  deliberation,  choice,  the  use 
of  means  towards  an  end.  In  a  significant  passage 
in  the  Nicomachectn  Ethics  he  says  (we  quote  the 
paraphrase  of  Sir  A.  Grant) :  ‘  If  the  object  of 
purpose  is  that  which,  being  in  our  power,  we 
desire  after  deliberation,  purpose  will  be  a  desire 
of  things  in  our  power.  After  deliberating  we 
decide,  and  form  a  desire  in  accordance  with  our 
deliberation’  (Grant’s  Aristotle's  Ethics,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23).  Desire  ranges,  according  to  Aristotle, 
through  all  life.  Wherever  life  is  in  presence  of 
an  object  there  is  rudimentary  desire.  The  animal 
world  feels  it  in  presence  of  an  object  present  to  its 
senses.  A  self-conscious  being  feels  desire  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  realization  of  self,  and  to  its  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  as  existing  in  an  ordered  world. 
It  is  possible  to  regard  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  as 
containing  in  itself  the  fuller  analysis  of  desire 
as  that  analysis  has  been  conducted  by  English 
Hedonists  and  by  the  English  Neo-Hegelians. 

Were  there  space,  it  would  be  instructive  to 
trace  the  analysis  of  desire,  or  rather  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  desire,  in  subsequent  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation.  But  that  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be 
added  to  the  result  won  by  Aristotle  until  we  come 
to  the  Utilitarian  school  of  England.  Some  valu¬ 
able  remarks  occur  in  Spinoza’s  Ethics,  but  the 
current  of  modern  speculation  on  the  topic  was 
set  agoing  by  Hobbes.  For  the  history  of  the 
process,  readers  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
Watson’s  (Kingston,  Canada)  Hedonistic  Theories, 
and  to  Dr.  Albee’s  (Cornell  University)  A  History 
of  English  Utilitarianism.  In  addition  to  the 
account  of  the  main  ethical  theory  known  as 
Utilitarianism,  and  a  criticism  of  it,  there  will  be 
found  in  these  able  books  a  particular  account  of 
that  doctrine  we  have  immediately  in  hand.  In 
the  posthumous  work  of  Professor  Green,  Prolego¬ 
mena  to  Ethics,  there  is  a  lengthened  and  incisive 
analysis  of  Desire  ;  and  in  the  posthumous  work  of 


Professor  Sidgwick,  The  Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  J.  Martineau,  as  also  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  Methods  of  Ethics,  we  find 
a  criticism  of  Green.  These  two  works  represent 
the  most  recent,  as  they  also  represent  the  most 
searching,  accounts  of  Desire  which  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  philosophical  speculation. 

In  the  analysis  of  Desire,  as  in  the  analysis  of 
Knowledge,  the  work  of  Locke  was  epoch-making. 
He  stated  the  problem  in  a  form  which  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  all  his  successors  in  England. 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Stuart  Mill, 
and  Spencer  are  in  the  succession,  and  all  of  them 
attack  the  problem  of  the  will  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pleasure  and  desire.  We  take  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Locke’s  position  from  the  admirable 
work  of  Professor  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories 
(p.  Ill  f.)  : 

‘  Why  does  the  same  man  will  differently  on  different  occasions  ? 
The  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  Desire  as  the 
imagination  of  pleasure.  To  different  persons,  or  to  the  same 
person  under  different  circumstances,  one  pleasure  presents 
itself  in  his  imagination  as  preferable  to  another.  Under  the 
impulse  for  knowledge  one  man  will  forget  his  bodily  wants 
until  hunger  drives  him  to  his  meals  ;  another  man  will  neglect 
study,  and  live  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  unless  he  is  driven  to 
change  his  course  by  the  stronger  impulse  of  shame.  But  as 
each  man’s  desire  is  determined  not  by  him  but  for  him,  and 
the  desire  determines  the  will,  what  he  prefers  in  any  case  is 
that  which  alone  he  can  prefer,  and  freedom  is  a  word  without 
meaning.’ 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  which  the  majority  of 
English  ethical  thinkers  had  before  them.  A  man’s 
desires  are  determined  for  him  not  by  him,  and  the 
desire  determines  the  will.  Nor  is  much  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  from  the  time  of  Locke 
to  that  of  Stuart  Mill.  Hume  had  tried  to  prove 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  of  the  particular  virtues, 
and  Stuart  Mill,  using  the  same  argument,  sought 
to  prove  the  general  principle  of  Utility. 

‘  The  sole  evidence,  I  apprehend,  it  is  possible  to  produce  that 
anything  is  desirable,  is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it.  If 
the  end  which  the  utilitarian  doctrine  proposes  to  itself  were 
not,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  acknowledged  to  be  an  end, 
nothing  could  ever  convince  any  person  that  it  was  so.  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  general  happiness  is  desirable, 
except  that  each  person,  so  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable, 
desires  his  own  happiness  *  (Utilitarianism ,  ch.  iv.).  Farther 
on  in  the  same  chapter  he  identifies  pleasure  and  desire. 
‘Desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and 
finding  it  painful,  arc  phenomena  entirely  unseparable,  or 
rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomena.’  Thus  Mill  would  find 
it  necessary  to  show  that  people  never  do  desire  anything  save 
pleasure  or  happiness.  On  this  Sidgwick  remarks  :  ‘Asa  matter 
of  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  my 
impulses,  sensual,  emotional,  and  intellectual  alike,  I  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  desires  the  object  of  which  is  something  other  than  my 
own  pleasure’  (Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  45). 

In  truth,  the  Hedonistic  account  of  Desire,  from 
Locke  to  Mill,  and  including  Sidgwick  in  some 
measure,  is  inadequate,  because  it  is  too  exclusively 
psychological.  Psychology,  as  it  is  usually  con¬ 
ceived,  cannot  give  a  full  account  of  Desire.  For 
psychology  deliberately  limits  itself  to  a  description 
of  mental  processes,  events,  and  occurrences,  taken 
in  abstraction  from  the  self  whose  the  mental  states 
are, and  fromtheouterworld.  An  analysisof  mental 
states  can  never  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
system  to  which  the  self  belongs,  and  of  the  interests 
and  values  which  are  such  because  they  are  referred 
to  the  self.  Thus  the  psychological  account  of 
Desire,  and  its  relation  to  will,  set  forth  by  English 
Hedonism,  is  defective,  not  psychologically,  but  in 
reality.  It  is  the  merit  of  Green,  and  specially  of 
those  who  with  him  have  so  fruitfully  worked  at 
ethical  problems  under  the  inspiration  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  to  point  out  that  mental  and  moral  values 
cannot  be  appraised,  and  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
desire,  if  we  look  at  them  in  abstraction  from  the 
self,  and  from  the  world-system.  In  the  Prolego¬ 
mena  to  Ethics  and  in  the  Introduction  to  Hume, 
Green  has  brought  the  self  in  its  concrete  reality 
within  the  vision  of  English  thinkers.  He  has 
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been  ably  helped  by  such  writers  as  Professor 
Muirhead  in  liis  manual  The  Elements  of  Ethics, 
by  Professor  Watson  in  Hedonistic  Theories,  and 
Professor  Mackenzie  in  the  Manual  of  Ethics. 
Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  the  significance  of  the  new  de¬ 
parture  in  Ethics,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the 
self  into  English  philosophy.  Desire,  according  to 
Green,  involves  consciousness  of  self  and  of  an 
object,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  instinctive 
impulse,  which  implies  only  the  feeling  of  self.  A 
consciousness  of  self  is  something  beyond  self-feel¬ 
ing,  is  really  a  transformation  of  self-feeling.  Self- 
consciousness  being  also  a  consciousness  of  objects, 
is  thus  the  basis  of  desire  and  of  knowledge.  Even 
in  the  desire  for  food,  what  is  desired  is  really 
some  ulterior  object,  not  the  mere  pleasure  of  eat¬ 
ing.  But  most  of  our  desires  are  for  objects  which 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  animal  susceptibility 
at  all,  or  which,  even  where  so  dependent,  are 
transformed  by  the  addition  of  new  elements  de¬ 
rived  from  self-consciousness  itself.  There  is  a 
real  unity  in  all  our  desires,  only  it  is  the  unity  of 
the  self,  not  the  unity  of  desire. 

‘  There  is  one  subject  or  spirit,  which  desires  in  all  a  man’s 
experiences  of  desire,  understands  in  all  operations  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  wills  in  all  his  acts  of  willing ;  and  the  essential  character 
of  his  desires  depends  on  their  all  being  desires  of  one  and  the 
same  subject  which  also  understands,  the  essential  character  of 
his  intelligence  on  its  being  an  activity  of  one  and  the  same 
subject  which  also  desires,  the  essential  character  of  his  acts  of 
will  on  their  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  subject  which 
also  desires  and  understands’  ( Prolegomena  to  Ethics 4,  p.  138). 

It  is  well  to  have  an  emphatic  statement  of  the 
unity  of  the  thinking,  willing,  feeling  subject 
placed  on  record ;  for  up  to  Green’s  advent  we  were 
allowed  to  see  thinking,  willing,  feeling,  but  the 
self  was  altogether  out  of  sight.  At  the  same 
time,  while  Green  lays  stress  on  the  unity  of  the 
self  in  all  its  activities,  and  rightly  so,  there  seems 
to  be  a  defect  in  his  analysis.  He  seems  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  self-conscious  self,  in  its  con¬ 
scious  apprehension  of  objects  as  desirable,  will 
always  act  wisely,  prudently,  and  rightly.  But 
does  not  the  self-conscious  being,  in  making  a 
choice,  sometimes  choose  unwisely  and  wrongly  ? 
As  Sidgwick  points  out,  ‘  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
fundamentally  important  to  distinguish  between 
choice  (even  deliberate  choice)  and  judgment  as  to 
choice- worthiness,  since  they  may  diverge’  ( The 
Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  etc.  p.  30).  Are  we  to  hold 
that  a  man,  following  out  what  he  thinks  self- 
interest,  clearly  seeing  the  end  in  view  and  choos¬ 
ing  appropriate  means  for  its  accomplishment,  if 
he  acts  self-consciously,  is  always  acting  rightly  ? 
For  Green  in  his  description  of  the  self-conscious 
subject  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  wrong  or  vicious  action.  He  takes  for 
granted  that  the  process  of  the  self-conscious  being 
on  his  way  towards  the  appropriate  action,  towards 
the  satisfaction  he  will  feel  when  the  object  is 
attained,  will  always  be  right.  But  may  there  not 
be  all  the  characteristics  of  the  action  of  the  self- 
conscious  being,  as  these  are  described  by  Green, 
present  in  the  course  of  conduct  of  a  man  who 
wades  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  ?  In  truth, 
there  is  needed  a  further  analysis,  leading  us  beyond 
the  mere  processes  of  a  self-conscious  being,  in 
order  to  find  a  justification  for  man’s  action.  We 
need  a  better  description  of  the  desirable  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  Green.  All  that  he  sets  forth 
with  regard  to  Desire  and  the  self-conscious  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  action  may  be  true,  and  truly  realized 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  an  unworthy  end 
in  view.  He  may  identify  himself  with  his  object, 
he  may  find  satisfaction  in  the  attainment  of.  it, 
and  yet  the  choice  may  not  be  worthy. 

It  is  the  experience  of  mankind  that  a  man  may 
make  an  unworthy  choice,  may  form  a  wrong 


ideal,  may  be  mistaken,  and  yet  may  all  the  time 
act  as  a  self-conscious  being.  So  a  further  criterion 
is  needed  in  order  to  guide  men  in  their  choice,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  a  worthy  choice.  True,  the 
values  of  life  lie  in  their  relation  to  the  self.  And 
the  realization  of  the  self  is  one  of  the  great  ends 
of  life.  But  the  self  has  to  grow  in  relation  to 
the  ideal,  and  the  ideal  has  to  grow  as  well.  How 
shall  a  man  learn  to  recognize  the  true  ideal,  and 
to  desire  it?  Here  we  ought  to  enter  into  the 
religious  experience  of  man  to  realize  the  fact  that 
man  has  formed  wrong  conceptions  of  life,  has 
worshipped  false  ideals,  and  desired  unworthy 
ends.  One  might  pass  into  the  sphere  of  that  re¬ 
ligious  experience  which  has  had  its  highest  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Scriptures.  There,  too,  we  are  in 
a  universe  of  desires,  and  the  task  of  Scripture  is 
to  teach  man  what  to  desire.  Scripture  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  wrong  desire  leading  to  wrong- 
action,  and  it  also  recognizes  that  towards  the 
making  of  desire  all  the  faculties  of  man  contri¬ 
bute.  What  it  teaches  is  largely  the  reversal  of 
human  ideals :  it  puts  last  what  men  have  put 
first,  and  it  places  in  the  front  place,  as  the  best 
and  mightiest,  what  men  have  despised  and  for¬ 
gotten.  The  self-conscious  being  has  to  be  taught 
something  which  it  would  never  have  learnt 
through  the  mere  exercise  of  self-conscious  activity. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
Scripture  terms,  or  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
term  ‘desire’  through  the  Scriptures.  For  Scrip¬ 
ture  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  men  have  had  wrong 
desires,  false  ideals,  and  have  pursued  wrong 
objects  ;  so  it  proceeds  to  teach  them  what  is  the 
really  good,  the  true  ideal ;  and,  further,  to  give 
to  men  the  power  to  recognize  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  to  desire  them.  We  need 
this  education,  and  the  world  of  desire  cannot  be 
really  described  until  we  bring  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  religion,  and  learn  to  know  that  reversal 
of  human  judgments  inaugurated  by  Christ. 

Here,  too,  the  strongest  influence  in  this  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  commanding  power  of  personality.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  last  resort 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  driven  back  to  the 
concrete  standard  of  the  ‘good  man.’  Through 
the  influence  of  personality  men  learn  to  recognize 
ideals  and  to  love  them.  Around  personalities 
cluster  the  thoughts,  emotions,  aspirations,  tenden¬ 
cies  which  help  to  form  the  world  of  desire.  It  is 
so  in  the  OT,  where  it  is  said  of  their  devotion  to 
the  living  God  of  Israel :  ‘  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee  ’  (Ps  7325) ;  or,  ‘  To  thy  name  and 
to  thy  memorial  is  the  desire  of  our  soul’  (Is  26s). 
It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  world  of  wrong 
desires,  objects  which  the  self-conscious  man  may 
desire,  long  for,  strive  after  ;  and  the  story  of  the 
Bible  is  the  attempt  to  implant  in  these  self- 
conscious  beings  the  power  to  free  themselves 
from  that  world  of  false  desire.  In  the  NT  the 
first  step  towards  that  freedom  is  to  bring  men 
into  contact  with  a  living  personality,  in  whom  is 
sphered  all  perfection,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom,  and  through  whom  they  may  learn  what 
to  desire  and  what  to  long  for,  and  what  to  attain. 
The  laws  of  desire,  as  these  are  in  human  nature, 
and  as  they  are  disclosed  to  us  through  research 
and  reflexion,  rule  in  this  sphere  ;  but  then  they 
have  new  material  to  illustrate  their  working. 

Illustrations  of  the  working  of  Desire  abound 
in  religious  experience.  To  enter  into  them  would 
occupy  us  too  long.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
attachment  to  a  pure  and  holy  Personality,  love  to 
One  who  is  the  ideal  of  human  life,  purifies  the 
world  of  desire  and  intensifies  the  power  of  action. 
Men  who  have  felt  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection  and  the  intensive  power  of  a  holy  love 
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are  lifted  into  a  new  world,  and  those  who  love 
Christ  learn  that  the  world  of  their  desires  is 
formed  by  Him ;  they  learn  to  love  what  He  ap¬ 
proves,  and  to  hate  what  He  hates.  The  world  in 
which  they  live,  the  universe  in  which  their  desires 
terminate,  are  constituted  by  the  Person  and  by 
the  Love  of  Christ.  See  art.  Ideal. 

Literature. — Jowett’s  Plato  ;  Aristotle’s  Ethics  (Grant's  ed.), 
and  Psychology  (ed.  Edwin  Wallace);  Mackenzie,  A  Manual  of 
Ethics ;  Muirhead,  Elements  of  Ethics ;  Watson,  Hedonistic 
Theories ;  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics-,  Sidg-wick,  Methods  of 
Ethics,  and  The  Ethics  of  T.  II.  Green ,  etc. ;  Shadworth  Hodg¬ 
son,  The  Metaphysic  of  Experience,  esp.  vol.  iv. ;  Albee,  A 
History  of  English  Utilitarianism',  Douglas,  Ethics  of  J.  S. 
Mill-,  Ward,  art.  ‘Psychology’  in  Encyc.  Brit .9 ;  James,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology ;  Bowne,  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Theory,  and  Principles  of  Ethics.  JAMES  IVERACH. 

Use  of  the  term  ‘  desire  ’  in  the  Gospels. — In  AV 
of  the  Gospels  the  word  ‘  desire  ’  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  a  noun  it  is  found  only  once  (Lk 
2215),  as  the  equivalent  of  eimOvpLa,  but  in  the 
verbal  form  it  represents  no  fewer  than  8  verbs  in 
the  original : — hndvpeu)  (Mt  1317,  Lk  lb21  IT22  2215), 
dtXo,  (Mk  935,  Lk  539  820  1024  2046),  aLH w  (Mt  2020,  Mk 
1035  1 124 156- 8,  Lk  232e),t(aiTtu  (Lk  2231),  ipicrdoj  (Lk  V36 
I432,  Jn  1221),  iirepwraw  (Mt  161),  tyTtco  (Mt  1246-4', 
Lk  99),  irapaKaXto}  (Mt  1832).  Twice  we  have  the 
adj.  ‘desirous’  (Lk  238,  Jn  1619),  but  in  both  cases 
the  vb.  dtXoi  is  used  in  the  Greek.  In  RV,  however, 
ahtw,  tiicuTtw,  tpuiTciu  (except  in  Lk  T36),  and  eirepuTau 
are  rendered  by  ‘ask,’  ip-greco  by  ‘seek,’  and  irapa- 
kclXIoj  by  ‘  beseech  ’ ;  so  that  irridoptoj  and  BtXco  are 
left  as  the  two  verbs  which  in  a  more  exact  use  of 
language  have  the  meaning  of  ‘desire.’  When  we 
distinguish  between  them,  emdvpew  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  denoting  the  desire  of  the  feelings  (Bvpbs), 
etXoi  the  desire  of  the  will.  In  the  latter  the 
element  of  purpose  and  resolve  is  usually  more 
strongly  present  (cf.  Jn  844  rds  iimdvplas  tou  irarpos 
vpCiv  dtXere  iroieiv).  Sometimes,  however,  dtX to  is 
used  where  a  distinction  from  eimduptoi  can  hardly 
be  pressed  (see  the  parallel  passages  Mt  1317, 
Lk  1024). 

In  the  language  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  desire 
in  itself  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  good  nor 
bad,  its  quality  depending  altogether  upon  the 
subject  who  experiences  it  or  the  object  to  which 
it  is  directed.  The  scribes  ‘  desire  ’  to  walk  in  long 
robes  (Lk  2046) ;  while  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  ‘  desired  ’  to  see  Christ’s  day  (Mt  1317 1|  Lk 
1024).  The  Prodigal  ‘desired’  (cmeQvpei,  KV  ‘would 
fain  ’)  to  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  fed  the 
swine  (Lk  1516) ;  and  Jesus  said,  ‘With  desire  I 
have  desired  ( imdvpLa  eiredtippaa)  to  eat  this  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  suffer  ’  (Lk  2215).  But  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  ‘  desire  ’  tends 
to  have  a  predominantly  bad  meaning,  and  so 
hudvpla  comes  to  denote  the  sinful  ‘  lusting  ’  of  a 
sinful  will.  In  Mk  419  (‘  the  lusts  of  other  things’) 
the  word  is  already  passing  over  to  this  fixity  of  a 
dark  connotation  ;  the  ‘  other  things  ’  may  not  be 
evil  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  allowed  to  choke 
the  word  and  render  it  unfruitful,  they  have  to  be 
classed  as  ‘  thorns.’  In  Mt  528  eiri6vpf}<rat.  expresses 
‘  lust’  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  has  come  to 
be  used  in  modern  speech,  as  unholy  sexual  desire. 
In  Jn  S44  eindvpLas  denotes  the  very  ‘lusts’  of  the 
devil  as  they  are  seen  reappearing  in  his  children. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  impure  desire, 
apart  altogether  from  overt  acts  of  sin,  is  itself  a 
transgression  of  the  Divine  law  (Mt  528).  This  is 
the  point  at  which  Christ’s  ethical  teaching  so 
immeasurably  transcends  that  of  all  other  masters, 
and  specifically  the  ‘  righteousness  ’  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  His  day.  He  taught  that  good¬ 
ness  and  badness  essentially  lie  not  in  the  outward 
conduct  but  in  the  will  and  the  heart,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  evil  thoughts  and  feelings  which  issue 


from  within  that  a  man  is  defiled  (Mt  1519f-).  It  is 
this  same  teaching  with  regard  to  eimdvpia,  now 
used  definitely  in  the  sense  of  ‘lust’  or  sinful 
desire,  that  we  meet  again  in  characteristic  forms 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  St. 
James  ( I14'-)  in  his  powerful  figure  shows  how  a 
man,  seduced  by  his  own  €Tn6vpLa,  begets  the  sin 
which  issues  finally  in  death.  St.  Paul  (Ko  78fl-) 
tells  how  the  commandment  oyK  eTTiByMHceic 
stirred  up  in  his  heart  irdaav  hn.6vp.Lav,  and  so  forced 
him  at  length  to  understand  that  nothing  but  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  could  set  him  free. 

Literature. — Moulton  and  Geden’s  Concordance  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  the  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
s.vv.  induplx,  inOvpiu,  tii/.aj ;  Muller,  Christian  Doct.  of  Sin, 

i.  157  ff.;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  ii.  8511.;  Liddon,  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Religion,  p.  148 ff.;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King 
p.  245 ff.;  Expositor,  iv.  iv.  [1891]  42 ft.;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 

ii.  681  ff.  J.  C.  Lambert. 

DESOLATION. — The  history  of  Israel  had  given 
to  this  word  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  peculiar  and 
sinister  significance.  To  nearly  all  the  prophets 
the  idea  of  a  wasted  and  depopulated  land,  such  as 
is  given  in  the  graphic  description  of  Is  l7"9,  is 
familiar.  When  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  most 
frequently  use  the  words,  mention  nann  or  miw, 
they  always  have  one  thing  in  their  mind — the 
vision  of  a  once  peaceful  and  flourishing  place 
which  by  fire  and  sword  has  been  laid  waste,  and 
is  left  uninhabited.  Few  countries  have  suffered 
so  much  as  Palestine  from  the  havoc  wrought  by 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion.  To  understand  the 
full  force  of  the  term  ‘desolation,’  we  have  to  add 
to  the  features  of  war,  as  known  to  us,  something 
which  was  then  the  frequent  accompaniment  of 
conquest — the  carrying  away  of  a  whole  population 
captive.  And  to  the  bitter  memory  of  bygone 
devastation  we  have  to  add  the  apprehension  of 
what  might  at  any  time  happen  if  the  country 
were  swept  by  the  Romans,  of  whose  methods  their 
own  historian  wrote,  ‘  they  make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace’  (Tac.  Agricola,  30).  The  word  ‘deso¬ 
lation,’  then,  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  when  the  AY  was  made  (‘I  desolate — I 
make  a  countrey  unhabyted,’  Palsgrave,  A.D.  1530), 
gives  the  exact  sense  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  {ipripuiais).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word 
is  used  in  the  passage  where  Jesus  pronounces 
doom  upon  Jerusalem  (Mt  2338,  Lk  1335).  The 
words,  ‘  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,’  are 
a  reminiscence  of  Jer  225  (LXX — els  ipppuaiv  larai  6 
oikos  oSto s),  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
tpgpos  stand  in  the  text  or  not ;  the  general  idea  is 
that  the  house  (i.e.  the  city,  not  the  temple)  is 
‘abandoned.’  There  is  not  necessarily  in  this 
passage  any  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
though  the  context  may  seem  to  suggest  this. 
The  idea  is  rather  that,  the  glory  of  Jerusalem 
consisting  in  her  being  the  city  of  the  great  King, 
she  loses  all  when  He  abandons  her.  if  she  rejects 
Him,  and  He  departs,  she  is  a  forsaken  city  (cf.  the 
lassage  in  Bunyan’s  Holy  War  where  Emmanuel 
eaves  Mansoul ;  also  Jos.  B.J.  VI.  v.  3).  Grimm- 
Thayer  interprets  ‘desolate’  here  as  ‘bereft  of 
Christ’s  presence,  instruction,  and  aid.’  Contrast 
with  this  the  promise  to  the  disciples  in  Jn  1418, 
which  the  AV  renders,  ‘  I  will  not  leave  you 
desolate’  (bpepavobs). 

In  another  passage  (Mt  1225,  Lk  ll17),  ‘Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation,’  Jesus  uses  as  a  forcible  illustration 
that  fatal  tendency  to  faction  and  internal  discord 
which  had  so  often  brought  His  countryman  to 
ruin  (cf.  e.g.  Jos.  Ant.  Xiv.  iv.  2).  See  also  art. 
Abomination  of  Desolation. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

DESPISE. — 1.  dderelv. — (1)  The  primary  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  word  is  to  render  or  consider  invalid 
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(dfferov),  to  set  aside  something  laid  down  {derbv  ti), 
to  bear  oneself  toward  a  thing  as  if  it  were  not,  to 
ignore  :  Mk  79  a 6.  r.  4vto\t]v  t.  0eov  (AV  and  RV 
‘reject  ’),  to  set  aside  the  command  of  God,  replacing 
it  by  tradition,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  force, 
by  teaching  and  practice  (cf.  Is  2416,  Jude  8). 
lienee  (2)  to  thwart  the  efficacy  of  anything :  Lk 
730  t.  [3ou\t)v  t.  deou  (AV  and  RV  ‘reject’),  to  set 
at  nought  as  superfluous  and  invalid  (cf.  Gal  221 
315,  He  1028).  Hence  (3)  of  persons,  to  ignore ,  bear 
oneself  towards  them  as  if  they  were  not.  or  as  if 
they  need  not  be  regarded  or  honoured :  Mk  626  avryv 
(AV  and  RV  ‘reject’),  break  faith  with,  and  then 
disappoint  (Field,  Ot.  Norv.  in  loc .;  cf.  Ps  14  (15)4), 
Lk  1018  (RV  ‘  reject’),  to  ignore,  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt.  as  deserving  no  recognition  (cf.  1  Th  48). 
To  ignore  the  messenger  is  to  ignore  the  Son  whose 
message  he  bears,  and  this  is  to  ignore  the  Father 
who  has  sent  the  Son  ( Jn  1248,  AV  and  RV  ‘  reject  ’). 
To  ignore  Christ  and  refuse  His  word  is  not  to 
escape  responsibility,  or  to  disprove  His  claims. 
Denial  is  not  disproof.  ‘  The  word  cannot  be 
banished.  It  still  clings  to  the  hearer  as  his  judge. 
Spiritual  judgment  is  a  consequence  involved  in 
the  rejection  of  the  revelation  :  it  is  self-fulfilled  : 
it  cannot  but  be  carried  out.’  Though  rejected 
now,  ‘the  word  of  Christ  must  justify  itself’ 
(Westcott) ;  cf.  Is  331. 

2.  tipovdeveiv  (-deueiv,  -Sevodv  [see  WH,  App.  p. 
106]),  to  hold  or  treat  as  of  no  account,  despise 
utterly,  set  at  nought :  Lk  189  (RV  ‘  set  at  nought  ’). 
The  Pharisees  ‘  invented  the  most  high-flown  de¬ 
signations  for  each  other,  such  as  “  Light  of  Israel,” 
“Glory  of  the  Law,”  etc.,  but  they  described  the 
vast  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  “  accursed  ” 
for  not  knowing  the  Law  (Jn  749),  and  spoke  of 
them  as  empty  cisterns’  (Farrar,  in  loc.,  cf.  Ro 
I43.  io;  1  q0  iQii,  Qai  414  e(;C_,  pr  ]7)  The  same  -word 
tr.  by  both  AV  and  RV  ‘set  at  nought,’  is  used  of 
the  contempt  and  mockery  with  which  Jesus  was 
treated  by  the  rulers  (Mk  912  b> a  t^ovSerydrj ;  Lk  23n 
tij ov0 .  aiirttv  o'HpipSris),  where  the  special  significance 
of  the  word  is  that  He  was  treated  not  even  as  a 
criminal,  deserving  examination  of  his  case  and 
righteous  judgment,  but  as  a  mere  cypher,  to  be 
utterly  despised ;  cf.  Ac  4n,  Ps  21  (22)6,  Is  533 
[Symm.],  Ezk  22s. 

3.  Kartuppoveiv,  to  look  aovjn  upon  from  a  position 
of  superiority,  whether  assumed  or  real,  to  think 
lightly  of,  to  neglect ,  to  disdain,  with  more  or  less 
actively  hostile  design  (cf.  Herod,  i.  5.  66,  viii.  10). 
Mt  624 1|  Lk  1613 :  two  masters,  with  opposing  in¬ 
terests,  cannot  be  served  by  the  same  person,  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held  will  vary  according  to 
the  reward  offered ;  one  will  be  actively  honoured 
and  diligently  served,  the  other  will  he  thought 
lightly  of  ana  his  interests  will  be  neglected.  Mt 
1810 :  pucpol  are  not  to  be  held  in  disdain.  (1)  They 
are  under  the  special  care  of  God.  Adopting  the 
current  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels  as  guardian 
spirits,  our  Lord  tells  His  hearers  that  children 
have  friends  in  the  court  of  heaven,  in  close  near¬ 
ness  to  the  King  Himself,  whose  ‘  Face  ’  they  always 
see  ;  there  they  are  not  thought  lightly  of,  here 
they  must  not  be  despised.  (2)  Accepting  the  order 
of  the  verses,  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
‘  despising  ’  and  ‘  offending.’  No  hostile  action 
must  he  taken  towards  them,  even  unconsciously, 
no  carelessness  as  to  conduct  or  example  which 
might  hurt  them  ;  ‘  hindrances’  to  the  life  of  young 
disciples,  ‘  despised  ’  because  of  their  weakness,  are 
sins  against  His  love  to  them.  (3)  If  the  connexion 
with  vv.1'4  is  original,  the  young  are  not  to  be 
‘  despised,’  because  the  childlike  disposition  is  the 
true  way  to  eternal  life  ;  the  humility  which  is 
essential  for  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
has  its  symbol  in  the  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  imperfection  that  belongs  to  children,  who  are 
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therefore  not  to  be  ‘  despised  ’  but  ‘  received  ’  (cf. 
Pr  1313,  Gn  2712). 

The  active  hostility  implied  in  the  word  is  seen  in  Ro  24 
r.  /j.a.xpot)upua.i  xocTcappon’i;  :  God’s  longsuffering  not  only  treated 
with  contempt,  but  also  opposed  by  being  sinned  against 
(cf.  1  Ti  412).  In  He  122  turxunss  xa.ra.ipp.,  the  simply  passive 
sense  is  given — enduring  with  the  resignation  that  arises  from 
the  disdain  of  real  superiority.  ‘  What  men  count  shame  was 
seen  by  Christ  in  another  light.  From  His  position,  raised 
infinitely  above  them,  He  could  disregard  their  judgment’ 
(Westcott,  in  loc.). 

a6ire7v  and  li»vBivi7y  are  not  used  by  classical  writers,  xaix- 
ppevtiv  is  in  constant  use  from  Herodotus  onwards. 

R.  Macpherson. 

DESPONDENCY. — Despondency  fills  so  frequent 
and  serious  a  place  in  human  life  that  we  could 
hardly  have  felt  that  our  Lord  was  ‘  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are’  (He  415),  if  He  had  not  ex¬ 
perienced  it.  But  the  profound  depression  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  even  if  it  were  alone,  and 
the  memorable  word,  ‘My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow¬ 
ful,  even  unto  death’  (Mt  2638  II  Mk  1434),  testify 
that  He  had  such  experience.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  depression  in  Gethsemane  ?  Was  it  due  to 
bodily  exhaustion,  the  body  affecting  the  mind 
and  making  it  more  sensitive  to  sad  surround¬ 
ings?  Was  it  due  to  the  mental  strain  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  opposition,  or  to  loneliness  and  the  pain 
of  failure  ?  ( ‘  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not,’  Jn  ln).  All  these  were  elements 
in  the  despondency  of  Elijah  when  he  sat  under  the 
juniper  tree,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die  (1  Iv  194).  And  we  may  not  say  that 
such  influences  were  wholly  without  effect  on  our  > 
Lord  ;  but  in  His  case,  as  we  learn  from  His  own 
words,  the  great  cause  of  despondency  was  the 
pressure  on  His  spirit  of  what  He  aw  near  before 
Him,  His  cross — that  death  in  which  He  was  (in 
St.  Peter’s  language)  to  bear  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  (1  P  224),  or  (in  St.  Paul’s)  to  be  made  sin  for 
us  (2  Co  521),  and  in  which  He  was  to  endure  that 
sense  of  separation  from  God  which  was  so  new  to 
the  experience  of  the  well-beloved  Son.  But  why 
was  the  depression  so  great  now  in  Gethsemane  when 
He  had  looked  forward  to  this  from  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  saying  in  an  early  stage  of  it, 
‘The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up’  (Jn  314)? 
Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  that 
our  Lord’s  mind,  being  truly  human,  was  liable  to 
those  often  mysterious  alternations  of  feeling  which, 
in  common  men,  we  call  changes  of  mood.  As  He 
drew  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 
of  atonement,  we  find  Him  sometimes  hastening 
eagerly  towards  it,  full  of  great  purpose,  even  of 
joy,  and  at  other  times  foreseeing  the  darkness  of 
the  experience  and  shrinking  from  it.  At  one 
of  the  stages  of  His  approach  to  that  event,  and  of 
His  own  inward  acceptance  of  it,  namely  after  the 
dismissal  of  Judas,  this  joyful  anticipation  was 
expressed  by  Him  in  language  even  of  exultation 
— ‘  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is 
glorified  in  him’  (Jn  1331).  At  another  stage  He 
speaks  in  quite  a  different  manner,  ‘  Now  is  my 
soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save 
me  from  this  hour’  (Jn  1227). 

Dr.  Maelaren  has  finely  illustrated  this  alternation  of  feeling. 
‘Like  some  great  pillar  elevated  on  a  mountain,  when  the 
thunder-clouds  fill  the  sky,  it  stands  out  grim  and  dark  ;  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  the  strong  wind  sweeps  these  away,  and  the 
sunlight  smites  it,  and  it  shines  out  white  and  lustrous.  With 
such  swift  alternations  ...  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Cross  was  dark 
and  the  Cross  was  radiant  ’  ( Last  Sheaves,  27). 

The  Gethsemane  experience  was  perhaps  that  in 
which  our  Lord  felt  most  profoundly  the  dark  and 
heavy  pressure  of  the  anticipation  of  the  Cross. 
How  dark  and  heavy  that  was  appears  in  the  ‘  sweat 
as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  railing  down  upon 
the  ground’  (Lk  2244),  in  the  ‘strong  crying  and 
tears’  (He  57),  and  perhaps  as  much  in  these  words 
of  His  prayer,  ‘  if  it  be  possible’ — in  His  seeking  a 
possibility  of  the  cup  passing  from  Him,  although 
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He  liad  said  long  before,  ‘The  Son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up  ’  ( Jn  31J),  and  was  to  say  soon  after,  ‘  For 
this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour’  (1227).  See, 
further,  art.  Agony.  J.  Robertson. 

DESTRUCTION. — The  AV  and  RY  tr.  of  amiXeia 
in  Mt  713.  In  Mt  26s  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  Mk  144  anuXeia  is  translated  ‘waste’  in  both 
Versions,  and  in  Jn  1712,  the  only  other  instance 
where  the  word  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  both  render 
it  ‘perdition.’  In  Mt  713  our  Lord  speaks  of 
‘  destruction  ’  as  the  opposite  of  life  eternal.  In 
profane  authors  aircoXeia  invariably  means,  as  its 
derivation  from  awSXXu/ui  implies,  extinction,  anni¬ 
hilation  ;  and  this  fact  has  been  largely  used  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Conditional  Immortality 
theory  in  support  of  their  contention.  Still  the 
*  destruction  ’  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  Mt  713  has 
been  held  by  expositors  with  practical  unanimity 
from  the  first  to  mean  a  continued  life,  whether 
endless  or  not,  of  misery  after  death.  All  the 
same,  it  has  been  admitted  generally,  e.g.  by 
Cremer,  that  eternal  misery  as  a  meaning  of 
dirtiXaa  ‘  is  a  signification  peculiar  to  the  NT,  and 
without  analogy  in  classical  Greek.  ’  There  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  general  agreement  that  whether 
‘  destruction  ’  means  a  terminable  or  interminable 
life  of  misery  after  death,  it  does,  at  any  rate, 
mean  a  prolongation  of  existence :  it  is  exclusion 
from  salvation,  whether  final  or  not.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  a  term  to  the  duration  of  misery  here¬ 
after — presuming  that  there  is  a  continuance  of 
life  after  death  for  those  who  go  in  the  way  of 
destruction — does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
note  (see  Eternal  Punishment),  but  it  may  be 
remarked  as  significant  that  the  ‘  lost  sheep  ’  are 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  as  being  found  again,  and 
that  the  word  for  ‘lost’  is  the  participle  of  diriXXi i/xi. 
This  is  one  of  the  considerations  that  have  made 
many  feel  warranted  in  holding  ‘  the  larger  hope  ’ 
even  for  those  who  go  meanwhile  in  ‘  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction.’ 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

DEVIL.— See  Demon  and  Satan. 

DEVOTION.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  idea  is  present  everywhere,  as 
marking  the  attitude  of  the  man  Jesus  towards 
God,  and  thus  providing  a  standard  for  imitation 
by  every  other  man.  Intrinsically  the  word  denotes 
the  act  of  presenting  solemnly  some  gift  or  service 
to  a  deity,  or  to  any  one  invested  in  thought  for  a 
time  with  some  of  the  qualities  or  claims  of  a 
deity ;  but  its  use  has  been  extended  to  cover  alike 
such  service  itself,  and  even  the  psychological  con¬ 
dition  from  which  the  act  springs.  As  such,  a 
correct  analysis  must  find  blended  in  devotion 
each  of  the  three  elements — thought,  emotion,  and 
volition — which  are  the  mutually  dependent  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  unit  of  personality,  expressing  itself 
as  a  whole  in  the  exercises  often  called  devotions. 
The  intellectual  element  is  a  recognition  of  the 
dignity  anti  patient  grace  of  God,  the  sensitive  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  desire  to  please,  the  voli¬ 
tional  a  strong  resolve  to  carry  out  that  desire  ; 
and  these  three  pass  together  quickly  into  appro¬ 
priate  action,  the  whole  .man  in  the  harmony  of  all 
his  powers  indicating  by  praise  or  service  the  depth 
of  his  loving  regard. 

In  some  definitions,  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the  will, 
and  devotion  is  confused  with  religion  generally,  as  in  Aquinas, 
Summa,  ii.2  lxxxii.  1  :  ‘Devotio  nihil  aliud  esse  videtur,  quam 
voluntas  quaudam  prompte  tradendi  se  ad  ea,  quae  pertinent  ad 
Dei  famu latum.’  In  certain  phrases  the  word  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  worship,  or  even  for  a  form  of  worship,  as  when 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  is  spoken  of ;  and  in  others,  as 
1  feasts  of  devotion,’  it  acquires  an  entirely  technical  sense, 
implying  the  absence  of  express  obligation,  with  an  appeal  only 
to  the  discretion  and  good  feeling  of  the  worshipper.  But  in 
the  better  use  internal  devotion  is  contrasted  with  external 
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worship  (Atterbury,  Sermons,  iv.  213),  and  may  be  resolved  into 
four  principal  constituents.  The  self-conscious  determination 
of  the  will  towards  God  is  followed  by  the  actual  exaltation  of 
the  soul  to  God  and  its  suffusion  with  the  reverent  sense  of  His 
nearness  and  mercy.  This  is  exhibited  in  various  loving  acts 
and  exercises,  such  as  prayer  and  praise.  And  the  whole  is 
effected  in  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  In  the  case  of  Christ  each  of  these  phases  of 
devotion  is  represented  in  the  Gospels,  (a)  Though 
but  a  mere  lad,  He  indicates  already  a  habitual 
Godward  set  of  His  will  (Lk  249,  He  lO7) ;  and 
afterwards  He  speaks  of  His  purpose,  sometimes 
with  quiet  assurance  (Jn  530  6:i8  718),  sometimes 
with  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction  (434  174).  Hin¬ 
drances  and  sore  temptations,  in  which  the  play  of 
a  natural  and  useful  instinct  may  be  traced,  did 
not  divert  Him  (Lk  951  2242).  Glad,  complete  con¬ 
formity  with  the  will  of  God,  such  as  is  an  inte¬ 
grant  of  every  right  conception  of  heaven,  is  set 
forth  as  on  earth  the  aim  of  every  disciple  (Mt  610), 
reached  at  once  and  maintained  without  defect, 
though  not  without  effort  (ef.  Harnack,  What  is 
Christianity  ?3  129  f . ),  by  Him  alone  who  could 
say,  ‘  I  and  the  Father  are  one  ’  (Jn  1030). 

(b)  Instances  of  the  exaltation  of  His  soul  in  the 
calm  sense  of  security  because  of  the  accord  of  His 
will  with  that  of  the  Father,  occur  in  the  impres¬ 
sion  His  fearlessness  made  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  (218f-) — in  His  endowment  with  ‘honour 
and  glory  ’  at  the  Transfiguration  (2  P  l17) — in  the 
strengthening  ministry  of  angels  after  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  (Mt  411),  and  the  Agony  (Lk  2243  RVm).  The 
joy  of  Mt  ll25  and  Lk  1021  is  another  instance,  as 
is  also  the  outburst  of  triumphant  relief  at  the 
retirement  of  Judas  (Jn  1331f-).  Nor  should  His 
perfect  repose  in  the  midst  of  peril  (Mk  J381-),  and 
in  the  presence  of  angry  or  eager  mobs  (Lk  429t-, 
Jn  859  1  031f-  615),  be  overlooked.  Partial  and  auxiliary 
explanations  may  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  of 
fatigue  or  the  mastery  of  His  nerves  ;  but  the  real 
cause  was  moral  and  not  physical,  and  should  be 
sought  in  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus,  in  the 
stable  correlation  of  His  will  and  God’s.  The  two 
streams  of  volition,  human  and  Divine,  met  and 
merged  in  Him  ;  and  thus  He  becomes  for  men  at 
once  an  example  of  perfect  devotion  and  a  pledge 
of  perfect  grace. 

(c)  The  exercises  appropriate  to  devotion,  which, 
however,  so  far  from  confining  itself  to  them,  en¬ 
riches  the  entire  nature  and  affects  every  relation  of 
life,  are  praise  and  prayer  (see  sep.  artt. ),  with  the 
addition  of  meditation,  and  occasionally  of  fasting 
or  some  form  of  self-discipline.  The  prayer  and 
praise  are  not  exactly  such  as  accompany  public 
worship,  but  assume  rather  the  character  of  com¬ 
munion  or  reverent  conversation,  the  element  of 
specific  supplication  being  often,  not  always,  absent. 
In  the  case  of  Christ  the  praise  is  illustrated  in  such 
passages  as  Lk  1021f-,  the  practice  of  meditation 
and  prayer  in  the  lonely  night-watches  and  the 
desert  in  Mk  64:i,  Lk  518,  whilst  the  supplication 
becomes  more  specific  in  Lk  612,  in  Gethsemane, 
and  perhaps  also  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
Of  actual  fasting  by  Jesus  as  a  definite  process  of 
devotion,  there  is  no  certain  case  in  the  Gospels  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  He  did  not 
follow  the  usage  of  His  country  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  Fasting,  too,  is  associated  with  the 
Temptation  (Mt  42),  of  which  one  lesson  is  that  a 
pure  conscience  and  an  ideal  conformity  with  God 
can  be  attained  or  retained  only  by  self-discipline 
and  hard  steadfastness  under  testing.  And  even  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  practice  is  guarded 
from  abuse,  and  implicitly  commended  in  Mt  610ff-  ; 
and  the  supposition  is  warranted  that  our  Lord  was 
prepared  to  exemplify  in  His  own  person  what¬ 
ever  He  recommended  to  His  disciples.  His  life, 
as  well  as  His  teaching,  shows  that  fasting  in 

I  itself  has  no  devotional  or  any  other  religious 
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value,  but  is  serviceable  only  when  and  in  so  far 
as  it  promotes  the  closeness  of  communion  with 
God.  See  Fasting. 

(d)  The  plenary  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
Christ  is  an  implication  of  the  NT,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  comparatively  reticent  as  to  the  Spirit’s 
influence  in  the  interval  from  the  Temptation  to' 
the  eve  of  the  Passion.  The  action  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  Temptation  is  referred  to  by  all  the  Synoptists 
(Mt  41,  Mk  l12,  Lk  41),  and  His  aid  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  the  explanation  of  Christ’s  sin- 
lessness  on  this  and  all  subsequent  occasions. 
Not  only  were  His  miracles  wrought  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  (Mt  1228,  Lk  414- 18),  but  His  oneness 
with  the  Spirit  made  His  life  uninterrupted  devo¬ 
tion,  and  ‘  through  the  eternal  Spirit  ’  He  ‘  offered 
himself  without  blemish  unto  God’  (He  914).  The 
rapture  of  His  soul  is  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  in  Lk  1021,  though  this  particular  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  narrative  of  Mt  ll25. 
And  the  devotion  of  Christ  is  an  example  for  man, 
not  only  because  it  exhibits  human  triumph  over 
temptation  and  human  fellowship  with  God,  but 
also  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  means  and 
aids.  His  complete  unction  is  the  promise  and 
measure  of  the  anointing  available  to  every  one. 

2.  In  the  case  of  man,  devotion  appears  in  the 
Gospels  as  an  act  or  state  of  the  entire  personality, 
with  all  its  powers  harmoniously  and  intensely 
engaged.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  as  are  traceable  in  the  devotion  of  Christ 
Himself,  whilst  ample  safeguards  against  error 
and  fanaticism  are  provided.  The  great  rule  of 
L>t  65  is  adopted  by  Christ,  and  applied  in  each  of 
the  Synoptics  (Mt  2237,  Mk  123“,  Lk  1027)  with 
little  variations  of  phrase  that  add  to  the  uncom¬ 
promising  vigour.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  exclusiveness  of  devotion,  as  admitting  no 
rival  claim  and  absorbing  supreme  affection,  is 
recognized  in  Mt  621- 24  ;  so  in  another  connexion 
in  Lk  1613.  And  in  the  closing  discourses  Christ 
puts  Himself  forward  as  actually  and  solely  central 
to  the  life  of  His  disciples  (Jn  14s),  the  source  of 
all  their  strength,  the  right  object  of  their  trust 
and  love  (159"n  1622),  with  the  recurring  refrain, 
emphasized  by  its  modifications,  ‘  Abide  in  me  ’ 
( 154- 5  et  al. ).  Fruitfulness  in  the  graces  of  personal 
character,  and  then  secondarily  in  obedience  and 
service,  results  from  the  deliberate  regarding  of 
Christ  as  ‘  all  in  all,’  as  so  filling  up  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  desire  as  to  control  everything  else 
therein.  The  last  clause  in  Jn  155  means  by  im¬ 
plication  that  possibilities  to  the  disciple  are  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  closeness  of  his  devout  union 
with  his  Lord  ;  and  that  union  may,  and  should, 
reach  a  stage  of  completeness,  in  which  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Christ  becomes  the  unquestioned  ruler  of 
all  within  the  heart,  and  the  whole  life  in  the  flesh 
is  lived  ‘  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of 
God’  (Gal  220).  It  is  the  crown  of  Christian  devo¬ 
tion,  not  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Christ  and  the 
ego,  but  the  loving  and  eager  retirement  of  the 
ego  that  Christ  may  be  substituted,  appropriating 
its  functions  and  reigning  in  its  stead.  Thus 
Christ  Himself  teaches  in  one  of  the  most  sacred 
parts  of  Scripture:  ‘I  in  them’  (Jn  1728-  26)  is  the 
final  and  fullest  blessing  and  privilege  conceivable 
in  that  hour  of  vision  for  those  whom  He  loved  ‘to 
the  uttermost’  (131  ItVm). 

(a)  Specifically,  as  might  be  expected  before 
Pentecost,  the  Gospels  give  more  prominence  to  the 
action  of  the  human  will  as  a  condition  of  disciple- 
ship  than  to  its  subsequent  concentration  as  the 
condition  of  progress  and  perfecting.  But  the 
example  of  Christ  Himself  is,  in  this  matter,  a 
sufficient  safeguard  and  sanction,  and  is  enforced 
by  teaching  of  at  least  two  types.  ‘If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  his  will  ’  (Jn  T17),  supplies  the  key  not 


only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  but  also  to  the  fulfilment  in  personal  charac¬ 
ter  of  God’s  purpose  of  sanctification,  Bengel’s 
6 navis  harvwnia  being  both  a  cause  and  the  effect 
of  insatiable  yearning.  Again,  glad  consent,  with 
persistency  of  will,  is  an  important  element  in  our 
Lord’s  frequent  exhortations  to  His  disciples  to 
‘  abide’  in  Him  or  in  His  word  (Jn  154  831  et  al.). 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Johannine  setting 
of  the  Gospel,  as  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  OT,  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  sustained 
determination  of  the  will  towards  God. 

( b )  The  exaltation  of  spirit,  accompanying  and 
enriched  by  this  firmness  of  purpose,  receives  more 
adequate  expression  in  later  times,  but  is  far  from 
being  left  entirely  without  illustration.  Such 
passages  as  Jn  1219, 32  speak  of  a  magnetic  influence 
on  the  part  of  Christ,  to  which  the  response  was 
at  the  beginning  more  than  that  of  admiration, 
and  soon  deepened  into  supreme  and  rapturous 
attachment.  The  Magnificat  (Lk  1 46-65 )  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  (Lk  239-32)  anticipate  the  exultation 
of  men,  partly  at  the  accomplished  work  of  Christ, 
partly  at  the  abundance  and  the  effect  of  His 
grace  to  the  individual ;  and  the  self-forgetfulness 
of  grateful  and  passionate  devotion  is  illustrated 
in  Lk  737"48.  Mary’s  ‘Rabboni’  (Jn  20lu)  and 
Thomas’  ‘  My  Lord  ’  ( J n  2028)  express  absorbed 
attachment  as  well  as  conviction.  In  the  parables 
the  joy  is  occasionally  festal  and  general,  but 
sometimes  becomes  that  of  personal  and  assured 
possession  (Mt  1344- 4li),  or  is  even  lifted  up  into 
likeness  to  the  Saviour’s  own  joy,  incapable  of 
dimness  or  of  eclipse  (Jn  15u,  Nit  2521).  The  dis¬ 
ciple  iii  his  Lord’s  Dosom  (Jn  1333-  26)  is  a  type  and 
guarantee. 

(c)  The  loving  acts  and  exercises  in  which  the 
devout  spirit  beneficially  expresses  itself  are  of 
almost  infinite  variety  in  their  character,  and, 
though  their  most  ingenious  exhibition  is  met  with 
subsequently,  they  are  not  left  without  trace  or 
starting-point  in  the  Gospels.  Beyond  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Saviour,  an  encouragement  to  quiet 
meditation  may  be  found  in  Mk  631,  a  commenda¬ 
tion  of  private  prayer  :■  i  Mt  (j4.  Self-discipline, 
as  removing  the  occasions  of  sin  and  as  aiding  the 
communion  of  the  human  spirit  with  God,  is  en¬ 
joined  in  such  passages  as  Mt  o29-  30,  though  i.. 
others  the  object  becomes  the  avoidance  of  conduct 
that  might  offend  or  imperil  the  souls  of  the  weak. 

That  self-discipline  is  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  motives 
meritorious,  is  nowhere  taught  by  Christ,  and  such  a  notion  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Christ’s  treatment 
of  fasting  is  an  illustration.  He  evidently  looked  forward  to 
its  practice  by  His  disciples  not  only  in  their  association  and  in 
times  of  general  calamity  and  mourning  (Mt  9i4- i5,  Mk  218-20, 
Lk  5:*4- :{5),  but  individually  under  the  prompting  of  personal 
need  and  as  a  preparation  for  personal  blessing.  That  an  access 
of  spiritual  power  might  thereby  be  secured  is  a  legitimate  in¬ 
ference  from  Mt  1721  and  Mk  92*1*,  though  textual  evidence  is 
against  any  specific  reference  to  fasting  in  these  verses,  the 
corruption  of  which  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  devotional  gloss.  In  Mt  it  is  assumed  that  dis¬ 
ciples  will  fast ;  injunctions  are  given  with  a  view  to  secure 
purity  of  intention,  and  the  good  effect  is  guaranteed  in  the 
‘  recompense  ’  of  the  Father.  Hence  private  fasting  as  an  ob¬ 
servance  is  distinctly  recognized  by  Christ.  According  to  His 
rule,  invariable  except  in  the  case  of  prayer  (where,  moreover, 
the  prescription  is  that  of  a  model  rather  than  a  form),  He  does 
not  prescribe  forms.  He  puts  in  its  right  place  of  control  the 
Object  of  pleasing  the  Father,  who  sees  in  secret,  and  knows  the 
whole  heart  and  way  of  a  man.  And  with  this  implicit  injunc¬ 
tion  of  fasting,  and  protection  against  its  misuse  and  perils,  He 
leaves  every  disciple  to  determine  for  himself  the  best  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  in  the  interest  of  the  well-being  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  soul. 

(d)  Before  Pentecost  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  human  devotion  is,  for  the  most  part, 
anticipatory  and  a  matter  of  promise,  but  as  such 
is  none  the  less  important.  His  presence  is  that 
which  will  prevent  the  disciple"  from  becoming 
‘desolate’  and  without  resource  ,’n  1418)  on  the 
departure  of  their  Master  ;  and,  being  present,  He 
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will  act  in  them  as  the  Father’s  Paraclete  (Jn  1415 
et  al.),  advocating  the  cause  of  God  and  promoting 
all  Godward  impulse  and  desire.  Specifically,  He 
will  guide  ‘into  all  the  truth’  (Jn  1613),  bringing 
the  disciples  into  right  relation,  both  intellectual 
and  practical,  with  saving  truth,  and  maintaining 
within  them  a  condition  of  composure  and  serenity 
(Lk  l79).  The  power  to  do  ‘greater  works’  is 
associated  with  the  return  of  Christ  to  His  Father 
(Jn  1412),  and  therefore,  by  implication,  with  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  the  complaint  is 
sometimes  just  that  those  greater  works  are  not 
being  done,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
inadequacy  of  opportunity  or  resource,  but  in  the 
defectiveness  of  personal  devotion.  Its  degree  is 
commensurate  with  that  of  right  volition  on  the 
part  of  the  disciple,  and  with  that  of  possession 
on  the  part  of  the  Spirit ;  and  these  two,  again,  are 
mutually  dependent.  ‘  In  the  Spirit  ’  by  fixed  and 
abiding  purpose,  is  the  law  on  the  one  side ;  the 
Spirit  in  the  disciple  is  the  correlated  privilege, 
with  the  absolute  harmony  between  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  only  limit  of  possible  human  experi¬ 
ence,  and  as  its  inspiration  and  pledge. 

Literature.— Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King ,  333-437  ;  Stalker, 
Imago  Christi,  oh.  vii.  If.  W.  MOSS. 

DIDRACHM.— See  Money. 

DIDYMUS. — The  alternative  name  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  given  in  three  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  ll16  2024  212  Gwgas  6  \ey6/xevos  A lSv/j.os). 
The  adj.  did ujuos  is  regular  Greek  from  Homer 
onwards,  with  the  meaning  ‘  twofold  ’ ;  hence  StSv- 
gos  as  subs.  =  ‘  a  twin.’  AlSvjuos  is  the  translation, 
as  Qoifj.as  is  the  transliteration,  of  ttetin  =  cki?  ‘a 
twin.’ 

Why  St.  John  calls  special  attention  to  this 
name  is  not  clear.  Westcott  suggests  that  Thomas 
may  have  been  familiarly  known  in  Asia  Minor 
among  the  Gentile  Christians  as  Didymus.  Jn  425 
(‘Messiah  .  .  .  which  is  called  Christ’)  shows  that 
Thomas  was  not  called  Didymus  as  an  additional 
name.  See  Thomas.  E.  H.  Titchmarsh. 

DINNER  (HpiaTov,  Mt  224,  Lk  ll38  [RVm  ‘break¬ 
fast’]  1412). — In  the  East  there  is  no  meal  properly 
corresponding  to  our  breakfast.  Even  the  guest 
is  allowed  to  depart  in  the  morning  without 
‘  bite  or  sup.’  Eating  and  drinking  early  in  the 
day  are  held  to  be  marks  of  effeminacy  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  are  regarded  as  bad  for  the  system. 
Many,  especially  when  on  a  journey,  are  content 
with  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  taken 
after  sunset.  In  general,  however,  a  light  meal  is 
eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  consisting  of 
bread,  olives,  fruit,  leben  (sour  curded  milk),  cheese, 
etc. ;  but  the  principal  meal  is  in  the  evening. 
Eating  at  other  times  is  quite  casual  and  informal. 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  in  NT  Apio-rov 
and  Seiirvov  correspond  respectively  to  our  luncheon 
and  dinner.  See,  further,  art.  Meals. 

W.  Ewing. 

DISCIPLE. — 1.  In  the  NT  ‘  disciple  ’  (sing,  and 
plur. )  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  but  not  elsewhere  in  NT.  In  every  case  it 
represents  the  Gr.  /mdriT7is  =  (l)  ‘  learner,’  ‘  pupil,’  in 
contrast  to  ‘teacher,’  as  Mt  1024  ;  and  (2)  ‘ad¬ 
herent,’ one  who  is  identified  with  a  certain  leader, 
or  school,  and  adopts  a  corresponding  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  as  Mk  218  ‘Why  do  John’s  disciples  and  the 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy  disciples 
fast  not?’  cf.  Jn  928  ‘Thou  art  his  disciple;  but 
we  are  disciples  of  Moses.’  Our  Lord  Himself 
points  to  and  discourages  a  loose  use  of  the  term 
‘  disciple,’  according  to  which  it  meant  no  more 
than  ‘  hearer,’  'when  He  says,  ‘  If  ye  abide  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples’  (Jn  831;  cf. 

His  statement  of  the  conditions  of  discipleship, 

Lk  142li-  27-  33  and  Jn  15s).  As  used  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  ‘  disciples  ’  has  sometimes  a  broader  and 
sometimes  a  narrower  significance.  For  the  former, 
see  Lk  613- 17  ‘  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples,’ 

Ac  62  ‘And  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,’  cf.  432.  It  is  evident  that  to 

St.  Luke  Tuiv  iriaTevaavTuv  and  rdv  paOt^Tuiv  were 
equivalent  expressions.  Hence,  when  we  read  in 

Ac  19lf-  of  ‘  certain  disciples,’  who  when  they 
‘  believed  ’  heard  nothing  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  were  baptized  ‘  into  John’s  baptism,’ 
we  must  understand  thereby  Christian  disciples, 
though  in  an  ‘  immature  stage  of  knowledge  ’  (see 
Knowling’s  note  on  the  passage,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.). 

For  ‘disciples’  in  the  narrower  sense  =  the  inner 
circle  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  ‘  the  Twelve,’  see 

Mt  823  ll1  1415  2618,  and  frequently.  Thus,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  ‘  disciples  ’  is  a 
term  of  varying  content.  It  is  of  interest  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  note  the  various  appellations  by  which  the 
disciples  address  the  Saviour,  expressing  divers 
aspects  of  the  relation  which  they  held  to  sub¬ 
sist  between  themselves  and  Him.  He  was  to 
them  (1)  Teacher  (5i5do-/ca\os),  Mk  438,  Jn  1 313f- ;  (2) 
Superintendent  (imo-Tarris),  only  in  Lk.  :  55  845  933 

949  ;  (3)  Lord  ftipios ;  from  Lk  646  we  should  gather 
that  this  was  the  designation  most  usually  adopted 
by  the  disciples) ;  (4)  My  Teacher  (pa/3y3f),  Mt  26L6, 

Mk  95,  Jn  431  ll8. 

2.  Restricting  ourselves  to  the  more  limited 
sense  in  which  ‘  disciples  ’  is  used  of  the  followers 
of  our  Lord,  we  may  note  the  composition  of  the 
Twelve.  The  Synoptics  and  Acts  provide  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lists  : — 

Mt  lOSff-.  Mk  Lk  6i«r..  Ac  D3. 

Simon.  Simon.  Simon.  Peter. 

Andrew.  Janies.  Andrew.  John. 

James.  John.  James.  James. 

John.  Andrew.  John.  Andrew 

Philip.  Philip.  Philip.  Philip. 

Bartholomew.  Bartholomew.  Bartholomew.  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Matthew.  Matthew.  Bartholomew. 

Matthew.  Thomas.  Thomas.  Matthew. 

James  of  James  of  James  of  James  of 

Alphseus.  Alphseus.  Alphseus.  Alphseus. 

Thaddaeus  Thaddaeus.  Simon  the  Simon  the 

(Lebbaeus).  Zealot.  Zealot. 

Simon  the  Simon  the  Judas  of  James.  Judas  of  James. 

Cananaean.  Canamean. 

Judas  Iscariot.  Judas  Iscariot.  Judas  Iscariot. 

Comparing  these  lists,  it  is  apparent  that  common 
to  them  all  is  the  division  of  the  Twelve  into  groups 
of  four.  The  sequence  of  the  groups  is  the  same 
in  each  list.  Within  the  groups  the  order  of  the 
names  varies,  save  as  regards  the  first  name  of  each 
of  the  three  groups,  which  in  all  the  lists  is  the 
same — the  first,  fifth,  and  ninth  places  being  occu¬ 
pied  in  all  by  Simon  (Peter),  Philip,  and  James  of 
Alphseus  respectively.  See,  further,  art.  Apostles, 
p.  103af.,  and  the  separate  articles  on  the  above 
names. 

3.  The  calling  of  the  Twelve. — If  this  phrase  be 
taken  quite  strictly,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
call  to  which  it  refers  was  given.  The  Synoptic 
accounts  are  in  virtual  accord.  They  show  that  it 
was  not  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry  that  our 
Lord  increased  the  company  of  His  immediate 
followers  until  it  numbered  twelve.  That  increase 
took  place  when  the  fame  of  His  teaching  and 
words,  as  He  went  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  ‘  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
healing  all  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of 
sickness  ’  (Mt  935),  both  attracted  to  Him  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  populace,  and  so  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  that  they  began  to 
take  counsel  with  the  Herodians  ‘  how  they  might 
destroy  him’  (Mk  3“).  The  need  for  more  labourers 
was  evident,  and  not  less  evident  to  Jesus  the 
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signs  that  the  time  for  training  such  labourers 
might  be  short.  St.  Matthew  tells,  immediately 
before  he  records  the  calling  of  the  Twelve,  that 
when  Jesus  ‘saw  the  multitudes  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  them,  because  they  were  dis¬ 
tressed  and  scattered,  as  sheep  not  having  a 
shepherd.  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest’  (Mt 
9S6ff.).  That  summons  to  prayer  becomes  more 
urgent  and  pressing  in  the  light  of  St.  Luke’s 
record,  that  immediately  prior  to  His  choosing  the 
Apostles  our  Lord  ‘  went  out  into  the  mountain 
to  pray  ;  and  he  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God.  And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  his  disciples, 
and  he  chose  from  them  twelve  ’  (Lk  612ff<).  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  call  is  expressed  by  St. 
Mark  thus :  ‘  And  he  appointed  twelve  that  they 
might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out 
devils’  (Mk  314f>).  On  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  Twelve  had  not  received  a  previous  call,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one  previous  call,  to  be  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  if  so,  in  what  relation  these  earlier 
callings  stand  to  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve, 
see  art.  Apostles. 

4.  The  training  of  the  Twelve. — When  St.  Mark 
tells  us  (314)  that  Jesus  ‘  ap  Jointed  twelve  that  they 
might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach,’  he  discloses  the  characteristic  and 
the  all-important  feature  of  the  method  of  their 
training.  They  were  to  see  the  works  of  the 
Saviour  and  to  hear  His  words,  and  in  addition  to 
that  they  were  to  be  constantly  in  contact  with 
His  personality  :  they  were  to  be  with  Him  (see 
above,  p.  107). 

That  ‘course  of  instruction,’  as  Keim  calls  it, 
which  contact  with  Jesus  secured  to  His  disciples, 
was  maintained  with  very  slight  interruption  from 
the  calling  of  the  Twelve  until  the  Betrayal.  The 
chief  intermission,  of  which  we  have  any  word,  of 
the  intercourse  of  J esus  with  His  chosen  followers, 
was  occasioned  by  that  mission  on  which  the  Twelve 
were  sent  quite  soon  after  their  call  (Mt  105).  The 
interval  occupied  by  the  mission  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  few  days — ‘at  least  a  week  ’  (Latham, 
Pastor  Pastor um,  p.  301).  That  mission  was  a 
testing  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  not  less  than 
an  act  of  service  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ; 
and  the  test  was  so  endured  that  it  needed  not  to 
be  repeated.  The  Twelve  went  forth  under  the 
conditions  which  Jesus  prescribed  :  they  delivered 
the  message  He  bade  them,  and  they  used  freely 
the  power  to  heal  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
No  similar  service  separated  them  again  from  their 
Master, —unless,  indeed,  they  had  part  in  that 
mission  of  the  Seventy  of  which  St.  Luke  tells 
(10lff-).  The  time  would  yet  come  for  them  to 
deliver  their  testimony  and  to  fulfil  their  ministry. 
Meanwhile  the  Saviour  jealously  guards  for  them 
the  precious  opportunities  which  remain  for  free 
intercourse  with  Himself.  He  leads  them  away 
from  the  crowds,  taking  them  now  to  ‘  a  desert 
place  ’  (Mk  63:),  and  again  to  the  remote  ‘  parts 
of  Csesarea  Philippi’  (Mt  1613).  We  gain  the 
impression  that  as  the  brief  spell  of  His  own 
earthly  ministry  neared  its  term,  our  Lord  con¬ 
centrated  Himself  increasingly  upon  the  inner 
band  of  His  followers.  Ewald  is  true  to  the  in¬ 
dication  of  the  Gospel  narratives  when  he  says 
that  ‘the  community  of  His  friends’  was  to  our 
Lord  ‘  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  main 
object  of  His  earthly  labours ’  {HI,  vol.  vi.  417). 

Should  it  be  asked  more  particularly  what  was 
the  instruction  of  which  the  Twelve  were  the 
recipients,  a  full  answer  would  require  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  much 
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may  be  said  here,  that  the  Twelve  shared  the 
instruction  given  to  ‘the  multitude,’  with  the 
added  advantage  of  the  explanations  which  they 
sought,  and  which  our  Lord  freely  accorded  them, 
‘when  lie  was  alone,’  ‘privately.’  See  Mk  434,  on 
which  Swete  (Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  p.  S4) 
comments  :  ‘  Exposition  now  regularly  followed 
(twtXvcv  iravTa)  the  public  teaching.’  Furthermore, 
the  Gospels  contain  records  of  discourses  addressed 
only  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples.  Among 
such  discourses  should  be  reckoned  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  part  at  least  of  the  group  of  addresses  known 
as  the  ‘Sermon  on  the  Mount’ — notably  the  part 
contained  in  Mt  5,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
discourse  to  more  immediate  followers.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  more  immediate  followers  are  in  this 
particular  connexion  to  be  restricted  to  the  Twelve, 
since  the  discourse  in  Mt  5  must — in  spite  of  the 
position  St.  Luke  gives  to  his  version  of  it  (6l2ff  ) — 
be  placed  earlier  than  the  calling  of  the  Twelve  ; 
it  ‘  has  throughout  the  character  of  an  early  and 
opening  discourse.’  None  the  less  it  is  to  be 
accounted  among  our  Lord's  less  public  utterances : 
it  is  ‘Jesus’  address  of  welcome  to  His  band  of 
disciples’  (Keim,  op.  cit.  286-290).  Again,  in  Mt 
1Q5-J2  we  jlave  what  appears  at  lirst  sight  to  be  a 
sustained  address  to  the  Twelve  in  reference  to 
their  mission.  But  on  a  comparison  with  Mk  6B-n 
and  Lk  92-5  it  seems  likely  that  only  vv.W4  were 
spoken  with  direct  reference  to  the  mission,  and 
that  vv. 15-42  are  grouped  with  them,  though  coming 
from  a  later  time,  because  they  contained  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  reference  to  a  kindred  topic  —  the 
future  missionary  labours  of  the  Apostles.  Yet 
further  must  be  added  to  the  discourses  delivered 
to  the  Twelve  alone,  the  apocalyptic  discourse 
Mt  24  (cf.  Mk  13  and  Lk  21),  with  its  parabolic 
sequel  in  ch.  25  ;  and  the  discourse  in  the  upper 
room  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal  (Jn  14-16). 
And  when  we  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  instruc¬ 
tion  imparted  more  privately  to  the  Twelve,  we 
may  not  omit  the  signs,  each  so  full  of  teaching  for 
them,  of  which  they  alone — and  in  one  case  but 
three  of  their  number — were  the  spectators.  The 
Walking  on  the  Sea,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Cursing  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Feet-washing 
in  the  Upper  Room,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes  (Jn  214tf-), — these  all  surely  formed  part 
of  the  lessons  most  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
Twelve. 

Our  Lord  Himself  has  characterized  for  us  the 
purpose  and  the  content  of  the  teaching  He  im¬ 
parted  to  His  followers.  It  was  that  to  them 
might  be  given  ‘  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
God’  (Mk  411).  ‘As  given  to  the  Apostles  it  was 
still  a  secret,  not  yet  to  be  divulged,  nor  even 
except  in  a  small  degree  intelligible  to  themselves’ 
(Swete,  op.  cit.  p.  72).  The  Kingdom,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  its  subjects,  its  laws,  its  service,  and, 
finally,  its  Lord  reigning  through  suffering — such 
in  broad  outline  was  the  course  of  the  instruction 
imparted  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve.  It  moved  on¬ 
ward  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  profound.  ‘  At 
first,  sayings  are  given  them  to  remember  ;  latterly, 
they  receive  mysteries  on  which  to  meditate.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  men  are  told  plainly 
what  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  know  ;  afterwards, 
the  teaching  passes  through  parables  and  hard 
sayings  up  to  the  mysteries  conveyed  by  t he  Last 
Supper’ (Latham,  op.  cit.  120).  But  no  teaching, 
not  even  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  could  over¬ 
come  the  reluctance  to  believe  that  it  behoved  that 
the  Christ  should  suffer,  or  arouse  anticipations  of 
the  glories  that  should  follow.  The  crucifixion 
and  death  of  our  Lord  found  the  Eleven  un¬ 
prepared,  and  ready  to  despair,  though  they  still 
j  held  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  love  they  had 
I  acquired  in  the  school  of  Jesus.  It  needed  the 
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actual  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  and  converse  with 
the  risen  Saviour,  and  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  to  bring  them  to  a  true  understanding  of 
all  that  reiterated  teaching  concerning  Iiis  death 
and  His  rising  from  the  dead  which  Jesus  had 
given  ‘while  He  was  yet  with  them.’  Rut  once 
that  understanding  was  attained  by  the  disciples, 
the  truth  against  which  their  minds  had  been 
stubbornly  closed  became  central  in  their  pro¬ 
clamation.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Apostles  were  slow  learners — men  with  no  special 
quickness  of  insight,  and  with  the  hindrance  of 
strongly  developed  prejudice.  It  is  also  evident 
that  their  slowness  and  prejudice  have  for  us  an 
apologetic  value  (see  esp.  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve,  p.  482  :  ‘  They  were  stupid,  slow-minded 
persons ;  very  honest,  but  very  unapt  to  take  in 
new  ideas.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  honest 
stupidity  of  these  men,  it  gives  great  value  to 
their  testimony.  We  know  that  nothing  but  facts 
could  make  such  men  believe  that  which  nowa¬ 
days  they  get  credit  for  inventing  ’).  It  concerns 
us  yet  more  to  recall  the  evidence  which  their 
training  affords  of  the  patience  and  transforming 
power  of  Him  who  now,  not  less  truly  than  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh,  calls  weak  men  to  Himself  that 
they  may  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  may  send 
them  forth  to  bear  witness  on  His  behalf,  enduing 
them  with  His  Spirit,  that  their  testimony,  like 
that  of  the  Apostles,  may  not  be  in  vain.  See  also 
art.  Apostles. 

Literature. — Bruce,  The  Training  of  the  Twelve ;  Latham, 
Pastor  Pastorum ;  Neander,  Life  of  Christ. ;  Ewald,  H  istory  of 
Israel,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  vi. ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara ,  Eng.  tr. 
Vol.  iii.  ;  Weiss,  The  Life  of  Christ ;  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  [art.  ‘Jesus  Christ’  in  Hastings’  DB] ;  Edersheim,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  J esus  the  Messiah  ;  Greenhough,  The  Apostles 
of  Our  Lord.  GEORGE  P.  GOULD. 

DISCIPLESHIP. — In  the  Gospels  no  word  ex¬ 
pressive  of  ‘  discipleship  ’  occurs,  although  they  are 
full  of  the  living  reality  which  it  expresses.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  never  God’s  way  to  teach 
abstract  truth,  but  truth  embodied  in  actual  life. 
From  the  concrete  and  the  living  facts  it  is  left  to 
us,  by  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties,  to 
abstract  the  generalization  or  induction  which 
presents  the  idea  in  its  purity.  Christ  always 
followed  the  Divine  method ;  and,  accordingly, 
while  He  made  disciples,  and  trained  them  in 
discipleship.  He  hardly  made  any  attempt  to  deline 
or  describe  what  this  involves ;  nor  did  He  give 
much  instruction  which  represented  with  any 
directness  the  ideal  that  He  had  in  view.  From 
these  negative  facts  themselves  the  primary  truth 
on  this  subject  maybe  learnt :  Discipleship,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  is  essentially  a  matter  for  living 
realization  rather  than  for  psychological  analysis 
or  formal  compliance. 

If  for  His  followers  later  the  making  of  disciples 
began  with  preaching  the  gospel,  for  the  Lord 
Himself  it  commonly  Began  with  the  authoritative 
appeal,  ‘Follow  me.’  There  were,  of  course,  times 
when  this  summons  called  a  man  literally  to  arise 
and  go  with  Jesus  to  some  new  place  and  duty  ;  as 
when  the  first  among  the  Twelve  ‘  left  the  nets  and 
followed  him’  (Mk  i18, 2,1 ).  But  the  same  summons 
was  still  employed  by  the  Lord  after  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  when  it  could  have  no  such  literal  signification 
(Jn  2119).  And  there  is  a  group  of  instances  (Mt 
1038  1624,  Jn  1226)  in  which  ‘  bearing  the  cross’  and 
‘  disowning  oneself  ’  are  conjoined  with  the  call  to 
follow  Him,  where  it  is  clear  that  ‘following’  has 
wholly  a  spiritual  sense.  The  fact  that  we  speak 
of  ‘  following  an  example  ’  too  often  leads  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  this  pregnant  call  to  disciple¬ 
ship  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  is  no  injunction  to  copy  Him,  though,  or  course, 
the  imitation  of  Christ  must  enter  into  the  aim  of  | 


every  disciple.  That,  however,  belongs  to  a  rather 
later  stage  of  discipleship,  while  the  summons  to 
‘follow’  is  its  initiation.  The  choice  of  this  word 
rests  upon  the  ancient  metaphor  of  a  ‘  way  of  life  ’ 
which  Christ  adopted  for  Himself  when  He  affirmed 
*  I  am  the  Way,’  and  which  underlay  and  coloured 
not  a  little  of  His  language.  So  the  call,  ‘  Follow 
me,’  is  an  appeal  to  trust  His  guidance,  and  venture 
oneself  along  the  track  that  He  explores  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  life,  with  the  need  of  ‘bear¬ 
ing  the  cross’  and  ‘losing  life  to  find  it.’  ‘Come 
on  !  Fear  not  to  go  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  with  me  in  the  quest  of  life. 
“  He  that  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire  ;  he  that  is  far 
from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom.”  ’  Thus  at  the 
threshold  of  discipleship  lies  the  requirement  which 
He  always  made  of  those  to  whom  He  rendered 
service, — the  requirement  of  courageous  trust  or 
‘  faith.’  And  for  such  as  are  ready  to  obey  this 
first  appeal  to  ‘  follow  ’  He  opens  ‘  a  new  and  living 
way  through  the  veil’  which  hides  so  much  of  the 
realms  of  life  from  our  eyes.  And  this  way  is 
‘  human  to  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart,’  and  fit  for 
human  feet  to  travel,  for  the  way  is  ‘  His  flesh,’ 
His  mortal  life,  His  human  nature — what  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation  He  came  down  to  make 
His  own. 

There  are  some  few  sayings  in  which  the  Lord 
delineates  the  features  of  discipleship  under  one  or 
another  of  its  aspects.  K.g.  ‘A  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master  ...  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  be  as  his  master.  ...  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
them  of  his  household?’  (Mt  10-4f-).  And  in  close 
connexion  with  this  stands  the  reiterated  teaching, 

‘  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple’  (Lk  14'25'33). 
Elsewhere  He  emphasizes  not  the  outward  lot,  but 
the  inner  character  of  discipleship :  e.g.  ‘  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour.  .  .  .  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  gentle  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls’  (Mt  i i28f- ).  The  same  gentleness  and  lowli¬ 
ness  which  are  ever  ready  to  render  loving  service 
are  again  taught  as  characteristics  of  discipleship  in 
the  action  of  washing  the  disciples’  feet  on  the  last 
evening,  when,  having  sat  down  again,  He  said, 
‘Perceive  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you?  Ye  call 
me  Teacher  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I 
am.  If  I  then,  the  Lord  and  the  Teacher,  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another’s  feet. 
For  I  gave  you  an  example  that  ye  also  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you’  (Jn  1312ff-,  cf.  also  Lk  2224"26, 
Mk  933'37,  Mt  2310'12).  What  the  disciple  must  learn 
is  not  mainly  ‘teaching’;  he  must  ‘ learn  Christ.’ 

‘ Truth  is  in  Jesus,’ — ‘the  Truth  and  the  Life,’ — - 
and  the  disciple  must  grow  ‘  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.’ 
So  love  is  what  must  be  learnt  above  all  else,  and 
affords  the  test  of  true  discipleship.  ‘  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another  ’  ( Jn  1335).  And  the  Lord  traces 
discipleship  down  to  its  roots  when  He  declares, 

‘  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him.  ...  It  is  written  .  .  .  They 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  Every  one  that  hath 
heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath  learned,  cometli 
unto  me’  (Jn  644f-). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Lord’s  teaching  bears, 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  discipleship  and  the 
character  of  the  disciple,  even  when  it  is  not  cast 
in  the  form  of  dealing  with  this  directly.  E.g.  the 
Beatitudes  (Mt  o3fir-)  are,  under  one  aspect,  all  so 
many  facets  of  discipleship ;  metaphors  like  ‘  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  ’  the  ‘  light  of  the  world  ’  (Mt  a13  14), 

‘  a  little  flock  ’  (Lk  1232),  ‘  the  branches  of  the  vine  ’ 
(Jn  15*),  ‘every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted  ’  (Mt  la13),  and  many  another,  in- 
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eluding  tnose  aevelope*  into  parables, — all  sketch 
some  features  of  disciplesliip,  as  do  such  sayings 
as  that  one  must  be  reborn,  and  much  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  the  Kingdom. 

The  final  charge  which  the  Lord  laid  upon  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  trained  and  tested  Himself 
was,  1  Going  forth,  make  ye  disciples  of  all  the 
nations’  (padriTevaare  iravra  r d  tdvi j,  Mt  2819). 
Disciplesliip  for  all  is  thus  set  forth  as  His  own 
ultimate  aim.  In  reading  the  words  one  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  lamentable  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  rendering  in  the  AV,  and  borrowed  thence 
in  some  of  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ;  also  against  the  faulty  punctuation  of  the 
sentence  which  is  found  alike  in  the  AV  and  the 
RV.  ‘  Teaching  ’  is  no  translation  of  padriTeiiaare, 
which  means  far  more  ;  while  a  colon  ought  to  re¬ 
place  the  comma  after  ‘  nations,’  and  only  commas, 
or  at  the  most  semicolons,  should  separate  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  clauses.  Without  attention  to  this,  the 
great  importance  of  this  passage  must  be  missed. 
Rightly  read,  it  gives  the  Lord’s  own  interpretation 
of  how  disciplesliip  is  constituted.  The  whole 
commission  is,  ‘Make  disciples  of  all’;  and  three 
steps  are  then  indicated  in  so  doing,  which  answer 
to  three  essential  factors  in  disciplesliip — (1)  Bap¬ 
tizing  into  the  Name ;  (2)  teaching  to  observe  all 
commands ;  (3)  the  constant  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  complete  disciplesliip  without 
these  three  elements.  The  first  is  the  portal  of 
disciplesliip,  the  admission  to  a  new  destiny  ;  at 
once  the  begetting  of  a  new  life  on  the  part  of  Go.l, 
and  the  profession  of  a  new  hope  and  purpose  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  He  claims  as  His  children. 
The  second  is  the  training  needed  to  make  the 
promise  good  ;  for  only  in  the  course  of  life’s  dis¬ 
cipline  can  character  be  formed  or  resolutions 
realized, — it  is  ‘  in  our  endurance  that  we  must  win 
our  souls.’  The  third  is  the  pledge  that  none  shall 
ever  be  left  to  face  the  stress  of  life’s  probation 
alone,  but  that  for  every  disciple  union  with  Christ 
is  a  support  which  may  be  securely  trusted,  the 
Divine  Incarnation  working  itself  out  for  ever  till 
the  goal  shall  be  reached,  when  ‘God  shall  be  all, 
in  all’  (1  Co  1528).  The  first  disciples  understood 
the  charge  which  had  been  given  them,  and  acted 
on  the  lines  laid  down  from  the  earliest  day  on 
which  they  began  to  ‘make  disciples’  for  their 
Lord.  So  when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  those 
who  had  been  touched  by  Peter’s  preaching  prat 
the  inquiry,  ‘Brethren,  what  shall  wc  do?’  the 
answer  of  the  Apostle  was  explicit :  ‘  Repent  ye 
...  be  baptized  ...  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  .Spirit’  (Ac  237- 3S).  Here  are  the  same 
three  elements  of  disciplesliip;  for  ‘repentance’ 
(i uerapoia )  is  the  form  which  ‘observing  all  things 
commanded  ’  necessarily  takes  to  start  with  in 
those  who  are  passing  from  walking  in  their  own 
ways  to  following  the  way  of  Christ ;  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  of  course,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  present 
permanently  with  those  whom  He  unites  to  Him¬ 
self.  See  also  preceding  article. 

Literature. — Seeley,  Ecce  Ilomo,  ch.  vii. ;  Latham,  Pastor 
Pastorum ;  Expositor,  iv.  iv.,[1891J  280  ii. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 

DISCIPLINE.  —  The  Gospels  reveal  a  twofold 
discipline  that  which  Christ  Himself  experienced, 
and  that  to  which  He  subjects  His  servants.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  these  separately. 

{jlf  discipline  to  which  Christ  submitted. — 
I  lie  N  1  teaches  clearly  that  even  our  Lord  required 
to  be  '  perfected  ’  (rcXeiudijrai)  in  order  to  ensure 
the  consummation  of  the  work  for  which  He  had 
become  incarnate.  Such  a  reXGmcrts  consisted  in 
His  being  brought  ‘  to  the  full  moral  perfection  of 
II is  humanity,  which  carries  with  it  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  power  and  dignity’  (Westcott) ;  and  its 
necessity  is  recognized,  not  by  the  writer  of  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone  (He  210  728  etc.),  lut 
also  by  Christ  Himself  (Lk  1332). 

It  is  taught  with  equal  clearness  that  our  Lord 
attained  His  ‘perfection’  through  the  discipline 
which  He  voluntarily  endured.  This  included 
several  elements.  (1)  Among  the  most  important 
was  the  discipline  of  temptation  (Mk  l12- 13  [|  He 
218) ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  His  testing  was  not  only  search¬ 
ing  in  its  strength,  but  repeated  in  its  assaults 
(note  plur.  Lk  2228,  and  cf.  Mk  1432fr’  [|,  He  415). 
(2)  A  second  element  in  His  discipline  was  that 
of  delay.  The  incarnate  Son,  with  His  love 
eager  for  the  completion  of  His  saving  work,  must 
have  exercised  no  ordinary  self-restraint,  as,  amid 
the  opposition  of  foes  and  the  misconception  of 
friends,  the  stages  of  its  progress  passed  slowly 
by  (Lk  1250  ;  cf.  the  probable  force  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion  in  Mt48-9  and  of  tvefipip-qaaTO  to}  irvevpaTt  in 
Jn  1 133 ;  cf.  also  2  Th  35).  (3)  The  discipline  of 

sorrow  was  also  included  in  this  ‘perfecting’  of 
Christ.  His  experience  of  sorrow  was  limited  to 
no  single  kind.  He  felt  the  force  of  all  the  ills 
that  vex  our  human  life.  In  a  most  suggestive 
citation  one  sacred  writer  shows  in  how  real  and 
literal  a  sense  He  took  our  human  sicknesses  upon 
Him  (Mt  816- 17,  cf.  Mk  530).  He  knew  no  less  the 
pang  of  regret  with  which  a  pure  man  views 
opportunities  wasted  by  those  for  whom  he  has 
cherished  high  ideals  (Lk  1941'44 — note  ^KXavcrov). 
His,  too,  were  the  tears  shed  over  a  family  bereaved 
and  a  ‘  loved  one  lost’  (.In  1 135).  (4)  The  last  aspect 
of  Christ’s  discipline  of  which  mention  must  be 
made  was  that  of  pain  and  suffering.  Of  this 
there  is  no  occasion  for  offering  detailed  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  story  of  His  sufferings  is  the  story  of 
His  life  (for  a  few  examples  see  Mk  831  |1  1432ff-  U 
]. 516-39  ||,  He  58  ;  note  the  use  of  Traioevu  in  Lk  2316-  22). 

The  experience  of  this  discipline,  revealing  itself 
under  different  aspects  and  affecting  His  human 
nature  at  different  points,  was  necessary  to  the 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord’s  mission.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  His  ‘perfection’  through  suffering  that  He 
reached  His  absolute  sympathy  with  humanity, 
and  in  consequence  His  complete  qualification  to 
be  its  Saviour  (He  l18  415-  16  52).  See  Perfection. 

2.  The  discipline  which  Christ  imposes  upon  His 
followers. — Discipline  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  NT  points  out  several  forms 
under  which  it  is  to  be  experienced.  In  some  of 
these  it  is  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
(1)  There  is,  for  example,  a  discipline  to  which 
Christians  are  rendered  liable  by  falling  into  error 
(1  Co  1 1 29flr. ,  eSp  note  -rraiSevi/xeda  in  v.32 ;  see  also 
iraiSevco  in  Rev  319).  (2)  The  discipline  of  persecu¬ 

tion  also  does  not  of  necessity  come  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  At  the  same  time,  as  both  record  and 
exhortation  prove,  it  is  no  uncommon  experience. 
It  certainly  befell  our  Lord’s  early  followers  (Mk 
13!l,  Mt  1022-  23,  Jn  1521  1633  ;  cf.  the  Epp.  passim, 
and  see  esp.  He  124'13,  where  TnuSeia  is  cited  in  this 
reference),  and  He  Himself  attributed  a  special 
blessedness  to  those  who  found  a  place  in  its 
honoured  succession  (Mt  510"12).  (3)  In  a  third 

aspect,  however,  discipline  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
Christian.  No  man  can  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ 
who  is  not  willing  from  the  first  to  practise  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  self-renunciation.  Such  self-renuncia¬ 
tion,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  entering  His 
service  (Mk  834H'-  ||  Mt  1038).  And  there  is  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  sacrifice  required.  It  must  be  endured 
even  to  the  severance  of  earth’s  closest  ties  (Mt 
1037)  and  the  loss  of  life  itself  (24a,  Jn  162).  Few 
things  are  more  impressive  than  the  manner  in 
which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry 
(cf.  Mk  l17- ls),  our  Lord  assumed  1 1  is  right  to  claim 
from  His  followers  that  utter  self-repudiation,  and 
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confidently  expected  on  their  part  a  willing  response 
to  His  demand  (Mt  99  19-1). 

One  particular  aspect  of  this  Christian  self-denial 
calls  for  separate  consideration.  The  Gospel  teach¬ 
ing  affords  little  support  to  those  who  have  sought 
to  express  self-renunciation  in  the  form  of  morbid 
asceticism.  Christ’s  own  example,  in  suggestive 
contrast  with  that  of  His  forerunner,  leads  us  to 
the  very  opposite  conception  of  religious  discipline 
(Mt  1  l18f-).  Along  the  pathway  of  poverty  (Mt  820) 
and  persecution  (Jn  719  837)  to  which  He  called  His 
disciples,  He  Himself  walked  ;  yet  alike  in  Ilis 
own  life  and  in  His  thought  for  them  (Mt  914,  cf. 

1  Ti  523)  ascetic  discipline  received  no  prominence. 
There  appears  to  be  just  a  hint  of  it  in  one  of  His 
sayings  (Mt  19la,  cf.  1  Co  732fr-)>  but  even  there  it  is 
distinctly  stated  less  as  a  rule  for  the  many  than 
as  an  ideal  for  some  few  to  whom  a  special  call 
might  come.  In  Christ’s  view  the  ‘fasting’  con¬ 
sequent  upon  real  sorrow  was  so  inevitable,  that 
any  merely  formal  anticipation  of  it  was  to  be 
deprecated  rather  than  approved  (Mt  915).  See, 
further,  art.  Asceticism. 

For  ecclesiastical  ‘  discipline  ’  see  art.  Church. 

H.  Bisseker. 

DISCOURSE. — No  attempt  is  here  made  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  all  its  bearings  the  general  theme  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.  His  Teaching,  Parables, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.,  receive  attention 
in  special  articles.  All  that  is  here  undertaken 
is  to  mention  in  some  sort  of  classification  all  the 
discourses,  and  to  append  a  brief  outline  of  their 
principal  characteristics. 

i.  Classification  and  Mention. — The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  any  attempt  at  classifying  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  They  arise 
alike  from  the  forms  in  which  the  discourses  are 
recorded  and  from  their  character  and  contents. 
Considering  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did  not  write 
anything,  or  even  cause  His  discourses  to  be 
exactly  reported ;  considering,  too,  the  great 
variety  of  occasions  which  called  forth  His  utter¬ 
ances,  and  His  own  easy  freedom  and  mastery  of 
method  in  dealing  with  these  occasions ;  consider¬ 
ing,  further,  the  differences  in  length,  form,  con¬ 
tents,  and  yet  the  cross- similarities  and  repetitions 
which  the  discourses  exhibit,  we  see  at  once  that 
a  scientific  and  satisfactory  classification  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Yet  there  are  obvious  advantages  for  study 
in  mentioning  the  discourses  in  some  sort  of  orderly 
way.  For  our  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  account  of  critical  questions  concerning  the 
differences  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics,  or  between  the  Synoptics  themselves, 
or  to  pay  attention  to  matters  of  harmony  and 
chronology,  though  under  each  grouping  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  order  of  events  is  followed.  The 
classification  proposed  runs  upon  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  audiences,  and  groups  the  discourses 
according  as  they  were  delivered  to  (1)  individuals, 
(2)  a  select  few,  or  (3)  the  public.  Subdivisions 
will  be  apparent  under  these  general  heads. 

1.  Interviews  with  individuals. — Leaving  out 
colloquies  with  particular  persons  in  presence  of 
others,  there  are  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head 
only  (1)  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  on  Re¬ 
generation  (Jn  31'21),  and  (2) -the  discourse  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  on  Worship  and  Salvation  (45'2,i). 

2.  Talks  with  a  few. — These  may  be  subdivided 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  Discourses  with  others  than  the 
disciples.  At  these  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
absence  of  disciples,  but  their  presence  is  not  stated 
or  certainly  implied,  .and  the  words  were  not 
specially  addressed  to  them.  To  this  class  belong : 
the  discourse  on  Forgiveness,  with  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Debtors,  given  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  (Lk  736'50)  ■  the  beginning  of  the  discourse 
on  Tradition  (eating  with  unwashen  hands),  though 


later  ‘  he  called  the  multitudes,’  ‘  and  the  disciples 
came  unto  him  ’  (Mt  151"20,  Mk  71_2°) ;  the  De¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Pharisees  and  Lawyers  at  the 
house  of  a  chief  Pharisee  (Lk  1  137-54) ;  the  discourse 
at  another  Pharisee’s  house,  where  He  discussed 
Modesty,  Giving  Feasts,  and  spoke  the  parable  of 
the  Great  Feast  and  Excuses  (Lk  141-24) ;  finally, 
the  discourse  at  the  house  of  Zacclueus,  with  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  191'27). 

(2)  Discourses  with  the  disciples  and  others. 
Here  the  audience  consisted  in  part  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  and  in  part  of  others,  the  presence  of  both 
classes  being  either  distinctly  stated  or  clearly 
implied.  As  to  the  numbers  present,  the  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  restrict  them  somewhat,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  just  to  what  extent,  and  therefore 
how  far  these  should  be  regarded  as  properly  public 
discourses.  To  this  class  belong  :  the  discourse  on 
Fasting  (Mt  914_1?,  Mk  218'22,  Lk  533‘39)  •  the  response 
to  objectors  on  Sabbath  Observance  (Mt  121'8,  Mk 
2s3"28,  Lk  C1-5 ) ;  responses  about  Following  Him  (Mt 
819'22,  Lk  957'02) ;  response  to  the  lawyer  about  Eternal 
Life,  and  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1025"37, 
cf.  v.23) ;  on  Divorce  (Mt  193'12,  Mk  102'12) ;  response 
to  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  with  discourse  on  the 
Perils  of  Wealth  and  on  Forsaking  All  and  Follow¬ 
ing  Him  (Mt  196'30,  Mk  1017'31,  Lk  1818'30) ;  the 
parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
201'16) ;  response  to  the  request  of  certain  Greeks, 
with  remarks  on  His  Death  and  Glory  (Jn  123u"3li). 
Other  discourses  of  the  last  Passover  week  seem  to 
have  been  given  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  though 
directly  addressed  to  smaller  groups. 

(3)  Discourses  with  the  disciples  alone.  These 
contain  some  of  the  most  notable  of  our  Lord’s 
utterances.  In  some  cases  others  than  the  Twelve 
were  present,  but  usually  the  audience  was  all,  or 
a  portion  of,  the  Apostles.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  observe  this  distinction  in  the  enumeration. 
This  group  of  discourses  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  kinds,  (a)  Short  occasional  discourses :  the 
explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  with  the 
short  parables  that  follow  (Mt  1336'52) ;  the  caution 
against  Pharisaic  Leaven  (Mt  164"12,  Mk  813'21)  ; 
remarks  about  His  Church  upon  Peter’s  confession 
(Mt  1613'20,  Mk  827'30,  Lk  918"21) ;  the  immediately 
following  discourse  on  His  Death  and  on  Self- 
Denial  (Mt  1621'28,  Mk  831-9>,  Lk  922'27) ;  talk  after 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  179'13,  Mk  99'13) ;  a  second 
foretelling  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection  (Mt 
1722-  23,  Mk  930'32,  Lk  943"45) ;  discourses  at  the 
Mission  and  Return  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  101'24) ; 
teaching  as  to  Prayer,  with  parable  of  the  Friend 
at  Midnight  (Lk  ll1'13);  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  161'13) ;  teaching  as  to  Offences,  Faith, 
Service  (Lk  171"10) ;  third  prediction  of  Ilis  Death 
and  Resurrection  (Mt  2017'19,  Mk  1032'34,  Lk  1831'34) ; 
talk  about  Faith  suggested  by  the  Withered  Fig- 
tree  (Mt  2120'22,  Mk  ll20-26);  talk  following  the 
Washing  of  the  Disciples’  Feet  (Jn  1312'20) ;  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Mt  2623"29,  Mk  1422"25, 
Lk  2219- 20 )  ;  after  the  resurrection,  talk  with  the 
Two  Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  2417'27) ; 
with  the  Apostles,  Thomas  absent  (Lk  2436'49,  Jn 
2019'25) ;  talk  with  some  of  the  Apostles  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Jn  214'23) ;  the  Great  Commission  (Mt 
2816-19). — (b)  Extended  discourses.  Probably  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  group  were  longer 
in  reality  than  in  report.  But  of  the  longer  dis¬ 
courses  with  the  chosen  few  we  have  the  following  : 
the  Mission  and  Instruction  of  the  Twelve  (Mt 
101'42,  Mk  67"13,  Lk  91"6)  ;  on  Humility,  Offences, 
Forgiveness  (Mt  181'35,  Mk  933"50,  Lk  948'158) ;  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  His  Second 
Coming  and  the  Final  Judgment  (Mt  24.  25,  M  k  13, 
Lk  217'3li) ;  the  Farewell  Discourse  and  PrayU”  (Jn 
14-17). 

3.  Public  addresses. — Of  these  we  may  again  in 
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a  general  way  distinguish  three  groups,  according 
to  the  extent  either  of  the  actual  discourse  or  of 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it.  (1)  Discourses 
mentioned  with  some  general  description  or  re¬ 
mark,  but  with  little  or  no  detail  of  contents. 
Here  we  have  :  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  (Mt 
417,  Mk  l14- 15,  Lk  414- 15) ;  the  sermon  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  418"28) ;  the  first  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Mt 
42S- 24,  Mk  l39,  Lk  444) ;  at  Capernaum  (Mk  21,  2-  13, 
Lk  517) ;  the  second  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Lk 
81'3)  ;  at  Nazareth  again  (Mt  13s4"58,  Mk  61-6)  ;  the 
third  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Mt  935"38,  Mk  66) ; 
a  tour  alone  after  sending  out  the  Twelve  (Mt  1 11)  ; 
teaching  and  journeying  (Lk  1310- 22,  cf.  Mt  191, 
Mk  101 )  ;  teaching  in  the  Temple  (Mk  ll17f-,  Lk 

1047.  48  2  1  37  -  38). 

(2)  Short  occasional  discourses.  Of  these  there 
are  a  great  number  and  variety,  spoken  sometimes 
to  great  multitudes,  sometimes  to  groups,  but 
publicly  :  on  Blasphemy  (Mt  1222-37,  Mk  319’30) ;  on 
Signs  (Mt  1238'46) ;  latter  part  of  discourse  on  Eat¬ 
ing  with  Unwashen  Hands,  and  Traditions  (Mt 
151'20,  Mk  71'23) ;  on  Signs  again  (Mt  161'4,  Mk 
8ii.  12) .  on  Demons  and  Signs  again  (Lk  ll14'36) ;  on 
Confession,  Worldliness,  Watchfulness  (Lk  12) ; 
on  Repentance,  with  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig- 
tree  (Lk  131'9) ;  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn  101'18) ; 
on  His  Messiahship  and  Relations  with  the  Father 
(Jn  1022'38) ;  Sabbath  Healing,  parables  of  Mustard 
Seed  and  Leaven  (Lk  1310"21) ;  on  the  Salvation  of 
the  Elect  (Lk  1323-30) ;  Lament  over  Jerusalem  (Lk 
2334.35).  on  Counting  the  Cost  of  Following  Him 
(Lk  1426"36)  .  reproof  of  the  Pharisees,  with  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1614'31) ;  on  the 
Coming  of  the  Kingdom  (Lk  1720'37) ;  on  Prayer, 
with  parables  of  the  Importunate  Widow,  and  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Lk  181*14)  ;  the  col¬ 
loquies  with  His  critics  in  the  Temple,  on  His 
Authority,  on  the  Tribute  to  Caesar,  on  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  on  the  Great  Commandment,  on  the  Son 
of  David  (Mt  _  2123-224S,  Mk  1127-1237,  Lk  20); 
remarks  on  Belief  and  Unbelief  (Jn  1244-60). 

(3)  Extended  discourses.  Only  a  few  of  the  great 
discourses  of  our  Lord  are  reported  in  extenso  :  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt5-7,  Lk  617"49) — in  a  sense 
public,  though  addressed  primarily  to  the  disciples  ; 
discourse  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  on  His  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Father  (Jn  519‘47) ;  on  John  the 
Baptist  and  suggested  topics  (Mt  ll7’30,  Lk  724'35) ; 
the  first  great  group  of  parables,  the  Sower,  etc. 
(Mt  131-63,  Mk  41"34,  Lk  84‘18) ;  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  on  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn 
022-65)  .  colloquy  in  the  Temple  on  His  Mission  (Jn 
7.  8)  ;  second  great  group  of  parables,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  etc.  (Lk  lJ^H10) ;  last  public  discourse, 
Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  231'39,  Mk  1238_4U, 
Lk  2045-47). 

ii.  Some  Characteristics. — A  survey  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  presents  in  a  general  way  some 
of  their  characteristics,  which  may  be  summarily 
outlined  as  follows : 

1.  Their  great  variety.  (1)  Of  occasion.  (2)  Of 
contents.  (3)  Of  form. 

2.  Their  wonderful  charm.  (1)  Of  personality 

— even  in  the  report :  how  much  more  in  His 
presence  !  (2)  Of  sympathy.  (3)  Of  manner. 

3.  Their  authority.  (1)  Consciousness  of  God. 
(2)  Self-assertion. 

4.  Their  power.  (1)  ‘Magnetism’ — personality, 
demeanour,  tone.  (2)  Thought— then  and  ever¬ 
more. 

Literatur  k. — P.roadus,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ,  and  Lectures 
on  Jesus  of  Nazareth'  Clark,  Harmony  of  the.  Gospels ;  Weiss, 
Life  of  Christ ;  Stier,  The.  Words  of  Jesus  ;  Wendt,  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus ;  Swete,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord', 
Brown,  Exposition  of  the  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  ; 
Bruce,  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,  The  Galilean  Gospel,  With 
Open  Face',  Nicoll,  Life  of  Christ ;  Stalker,  Imago  Christi. 

E.  C.  Dargan. 


DISEASE.— 

i.  Current  preconceptions  prevalent  in  time  of  Christ, 
ii.  References  to  sickness  and  disease  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  Diseases  resulting  in  physical  defect  or  incapacity. 

2.  Fever  and  allied  diseases. 

3.  Cutaneous  affections. 

4.  Dropsy. 

6.  Nervous  diseases. 

6.  Nervous  and  psychical  disorders. 

Literature. 

i.  Current  preconceptions  in  time  of 
Christ.  —  Two  ideas  respecting  disease  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  conceptions  current  in  our 
Lord’s  day:  (1)  The  belief  that  all  sickness  and 
physical  disease  and  pain  were  penalties  imposed 
as  the  result  of  sin  ;  (2)  the  idea  that  demonic 
agency  was  concerned  with  all  human  suffering. 
These  kindred  and  allied  ideas  have  been  common 
among  ancient  peoples,  and  were  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks. 

Sayce,  in  his  Ilibbert  Lectures  (310,  334-5),  gives  evidence  of 
the  ancient  Akkadian  belief  that  disease  and  sickness  were 
caused  by  specific  malevolent  spirits  which  possessed  the  person. 
The  demons  had  been  eaten  with  the  food,  drunk  with  the  water, 
or  inbreathed  from  the  air  ;  and  until  the  evil  power  had  been 
expelled  the  victim  had  no  chance  of  recovery.  Exorcism  was 
effected  by  the  sorcerer-priest,  the  intermediary  between  man¬ 
kind  and  the  spiritual  world,  using  magic  spells  consisting  of 
the  names  of  deities,  the  name  signifying  the  personality  of 
the  god,  who  was  compelled  by  this  use  of  the  name  to  attend 
to  the  exorcist. 

Among  the  Semites  any  mysterious  natural  ob¬ 
ject  or  occurrence  appealing  strongly  to  the  im¬ 
agination  or  exciting  sentiments  of  awe  and 
reverence  was  readily  taken  as  a  manifestation 
either  of  Divine  or  of  demonic  life  (W.  R.  Smith, 
IIS  119  ff. ).  The  demons,  if  offended,  avenged  them¬ 
selves  by  sending  various  forms  of  disease.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  found  in  the  Gospels  that  such  ideas 
were  not  extinct  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  old 
Semitic  strain  of  conception  was  modified  and 
quickened  by  contact  with  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Grecian  peoples,  and  prevailed  with  consider¬ 
able  force  in  the  later  Judaism.  The  NT  reflects 
the  ideas  of  a  time  when  the  older  conceptions 
were  breaking  up,  but  had  not  yet  disappeared. 

Our  Lord  gives  no  sanction  to  any  such  thought 
of  disease,  and  when  the  disciples  betrayed  their 
mode  of  thought  (Jn  92)  He  took  occasion  to  com¬ 
bat  the  ancient  superstition.  Although  He  did 
frequently  mark  sin  as  the  cause  of  much  physical 
weakness  and  disease  (see  art.  Impotence),  yet 
He  denies  that  all  sickness  was  penal  in  character. 
Other  ends  were  in  the  Divine  purview  besides  the 
punishment  of  personal  sin  (Jn  93).  In  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel  high  fever  seems  to  be  attributed  by  impli¬ 
cation  to  an  evil  agency,  and  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
rebuked  (iirerip-qaev)  the  fever  (Lk  J38-  39) ;  but 
probably  this  must  be  explained  as  a  reflexion  of 
the  current  preconceptions.  In  Lk  1316  no  refer¬ 
ence  is  necessarily  made  to  sin  having  given  power 
to  Satan  to  afflict  the  woman.  Demons  wrere 
associated  with  disordered  conditions  of  human 
life,  as  disease  and  infirmity:  with  dumbness  (Mk 
917,  Lk  939),  with  deafness  and  dumbness  (Mk  925), 
with  blindness  and  dumbness  (Mt  1222),  and  with 
epilepsy  (Mk  l26  920,  Lk  939).  These  physical  de¬ 
fects  are  not  necessarily  manifestations  of  demonic 
influence,  but  are  regarded  as  in  close  alliance 
with  them.  In  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  also,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  a  distinction  is  recorded  as  made  by 
Jesus  between  the  exorcism  of  demons  and  ordin¬ 
ary  cures  ( eKfiaXhoi  Saipivia  Kai  Ida e is  airoreXu),  Lk 
1332).*  See,  further,  art.  Demon. 

*  Hobart  (Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke)  and  other  writers 
claim  to  trace  in  the  writings  of  the  Third  Evangelist  the 
influence  of  a  medical  training.  But  the  argument  may  be 
easily  pressed  beyond  the  truth.  St.  Luke's  style  and  vocabulary 
have  many  affinities  with  classical  Greek,  and  many  of  the 
medical  expressions  he  uses  occur  in  the  LXX,  and  may  have 
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ii.  References  in  the  Gospels  to  sickness 

AND  DISEASE. — 

The  terms  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to  denote  bodily 
ailments  are — 

(1)  oio-fHvEiec,  literally  want  of  strength  (at  priv.  and  <r6tMos\ 
primarily  denoting  weakness,  and  usually  ‘infirmity*  or  ‘in¬ 
firmities’;  in  Ac  289  tr.  ‘  diseases  ’  (s^ovte?  oco-OEMti'ocs);  in  Mt  817 
tr.  ‘infirmities,’  and  associated  with  moo-os  ;  in  Jn  ll4  AV  and 
RV  *  sickness  ’ ;  elsewhere  [Lk  515  82  1311* 12,  Jn  55]  *  infirmity’ ; 
associated  with  moo-os  in  Lk  440. 

(2)  pootkotzioo  (fjoooXoto-n-oj,  ‘  soften  ’)  denotes  \ 

(a)  softness  or  effeminacy,  as  well  as  sickne.*s  ;  (b)  periodic 
and  chronic  sickness  and  consequent  languor  of  body. 
The  word  is  used  in  Mt  423-  24  935  101,  where  it  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  moo-os.  The  first  named  passage  is  one  in 
which  the  various  ailments  that  our  Lord  healed  are 
enumerated  and  apparently  discriminated  (cf.  AV  and 
RV). 

(3)  moo-os  (from  v> j-  ‘  not,’  and  a-oos  *  sound  ’  [?J)  is  employed  to  in¬ 
dicate  more  acute  and  violent  seizures  than  t ca.\ocx.ioo  ;  found  in 
Mt  423-  24  817  935  i()i,  Mk  134  315,  Lk  449  617  721  91.  In  the  Markan 
and  Lukan  (exc.  Lk  440)  passages  the  diseased  are  distinguished 
from  the  demonized. 

(4)  voo-rifxoc ,  a  disease  or  sickness,  Jn  54  (only). 

(5)  robs  zotxais  Ixomtocs  is  a  frequent  expression  for  those  that 
were  sick,  and  in  Mk  134  We  have  the  fuller  expression  irokkobs 

Xctzus  e%OMT XS  'XOiZtkoUS  MOO-OIS . 

Of  the  presence  of  specific  diseases  much  fuller 
indications  are  more  or  less  distinctly  given  in  the 
OT  than  in  the  NT.  Instances  of  these  may  he 
understood  as  included  in  the  miscellaneous  cases 
of  sickness  and  disease  which  our  Lord  repeatedly 
dealt  with.  Among  them  are  various  forms  of 
skin  disease,  which  were  and  are  very  common  in 
the  East ;  also  of  fever  and  allied  disorders,  ex¬ 
tending  to  plague  and  pestilence  ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  infantile  and  senile  diseases ; 
affections  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  disordered  conditions  of  the 
psychical  side  of  human  nature.  All  of  these  are 
referred  to  in  the  OT  with  some  amount  of  definite¬ 
ness  as  to  symptoms. 

The  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  dealt 
with  in  direct  and  Divine  fashion  by  Jesus  (see  art. 
Cures),  include  cases  of  physical  defect ;  fevers 
and  kindred  diseases  ;  skin  diseases,  notably  that 
of  leprosy ;  a  solitary  case  of  dropsy ;  ailments 
and  infirmities  that  were  nervous  in  character; 
and  others  which  were  a  combination  of  nervous 
and  psychical  disorder.  These  various  afflictions 
are  not  always  to  be  certainly  identified  with  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  disease  with  which  modern  medical 
science  is  familiar.  The  description  of  the  cases 
is,  for  the  most  part,  far  removed  from  being 
scientific,  but  yet  enables  us  to  broadly  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  one  another  and  to  classify  them 
with  fair  exactitude. 

1.  Diseases  resulting  in  physical  defect,  or  in¬ 
capacity. — (1)  Defect  in  the  organs  of  speech. — The 
case  of  the  dumb  man  recorded  in  Mt  9'12-33  was 
associated  with  features  of  mental  disturbance 
leading  the  people  to  attribute  the  dumbness 
to  demonic  possession.  ‘  When  the  demon  was 
cast  out,  the  dumb  spake,’  as  though  no  physical 
defect  existed  apart  from  the  psychical  disturb¬ 
ance.  Interesting  cases  are  known  in  which 
mental  derangement  has  been  manifested  in  an 
inhibition  of  one  of  the  senses.  Ray  ( Factors  of 
an  Unsound  Mind)  gives  an  instance  in  which  the 
patient  was  unable  to  see  the  Column  in  the  Place 
Vendome  in  Paris,  and  believed  it  to  have  been 
removed.  A  similar  inhibition,  resulting  from 
psychical  rather  than  physical  causes,  might  be 
applied  to  the  organs  of  speech. 

(2)  Defect  in  the  organs  of  sense. — Among  defects 
notably  common  in  the  East  is  that  of  blindness 
(see  art.  Sight,  B).  Deafness  is  usually  accom- 

come  to  the  Evangelist  from  that  source.  The  varied  terms 
applied  to  the  lunatic  (or  epileptic)  and  the  demonized,  which 
give  a  plausibility  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Evangelist  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  these  ailments,  are  found  not  in  Luke,  but  in 
Matthew  (see  art.  Lunatic). 
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panied  by  dumbness,  being  indeed  often  the  main 
cause  of  it — the  term  deaf-mute  thus  accurately 
describing  the  limitation.  See  Deaf  AND  Dumb. 

(3)  Defects  in  the  organs  both  of  sense  and  speech. 
— In  Mt  1222  blindness  and  dumbness  are  combined, 
together  with  mental  disturbance.  In  this  case 
the  restoration  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  casting  out  of 
the  demon,  but  as  a  healing  (idepa-rrevaev),  indicat¬ 
ing  that  there  was  serious  physical  defect  to  be 
remedied.  Mt  1714"20=Mk  917fl-  =  Lk  937'43  records 
a  case  in  which  both  deafness  and  dumbness  were 
found  along  with  epilepsy  and  periodical  mental 
derangement.  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  give  the 
features  of  deafness  and  dumbness,  but  coniine 
themselves  to  the  mental  features,  which  they  do 
not  describe  so  fully  as  Mark.  Mk  732-37  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  instance  of  deafness  com¬ 
bined  with  incapacity  of  speech.  The  description 
is  Kucpbr  sal  poyi\a\oe.  The  deafness  might  give 
rise  to  the  stammering,  and  the  fact  that  total 
dumbness  had  not  resulted  rather  points  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  stage  of  the  affliction.  The  signs 
employed  by  Jesus  in  the  healing  are  exactly 
adapted  to  reach  the  intelligence  of  such  a  defect- 
bound  soul  (see  art.  Cures). 

2.  Fever  and  allied  diseases. — Various  diseases 
of  a  kindred  nature  to  fever  were  common  in 
the  East  and  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were 
probably  not  very  rigorously  distinguished  from 
each  other :  fever,  ague,  and  a  wasting  disease  re¬ 
sembling  Mediterranean  fever.  The  NT  speaks  of 
7ruperc)s,  ‘fever,’  in  Lk  438  and  Jn  452.  The  term 
in  Mt  814  and  Mk  l30  is  rr uptaaouaa  ;  while  in  Lk  438 
the  illness  of  Peter’s  wife’s  mother  is  spoken  of 
(possibly  with  a  reference  to  the  division  made 
by  the  Greeks  into  greater  and  lesser  fevers)  as 
one  in  which  the  patient  was  awexopev-q  -n-yperip 
/xfydXoj,  indicating  a  continued  and  probably  malig¬ 
nant  fever,  rather  than  an  intermittent  feverish 
attack  such  as  characterizes  ague.  The  super¬ 
normal  feature  of  the  healing  consisted  in  the 
immediacy  of  the  recovery  without  the  regular 
debility  following  the  disease.  The  ailment  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Gospels  was  probably  a  form  of 
malarial  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  valleys  of 
Palestine  and  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

3.  Skin  diseases. — The  OT  bears  witness  to 
the  prevalence  in  Palestine  of  many  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease,  and  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  eye-witnesses  testify  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  still  fearfully  common,  being  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  malady  of  the  East.  These  varieties 
of  skin  disease  are  not  referred  to  in  the  NT,  the 
only  one  in  evidence  there  being  that  most  dreaded 
affection  of  the  skin,  which  was  also  in  the  worse 
forms  a  serious  constitutional  malady  affecting  the 
whole  organism,  which  bears  the  name  leprosy 
(wh.  see). 

4.  A  solitary  case  of  dropsy  is  recorded  in  Lk 
142,  described  as  i)5panu/c6s.  No  account  is  given  of 
the  trouble,  the  controversy  with  the  Pharisees 
regarding  the  right  use  of  the  Sabbath  being  the 
main  interest.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  which  caused  the  dropsy, 
whether  kidneys,  heart,  or  liver. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  —  Out 
of  22  cases  of  healing  wrought  by  Jesus  upon 
individuals,  8,  and  most  probably  10,  are  to  be 
classed  among  nervous  disorders,  either  with  or 
without  the  complication  of  psychical  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  general  exorcisms  which  mark  our 
Lord’s  career  are  of  the  same  order,  and  among 
the  general  healings  of  sickness  and  infirmity 
which  are  recorded  some  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  character,  and  possibly 
many  of  them  were  purely  nervous  or  hysterical 
afflictions.  Disease  of  brain  centres  or  of  the  nerve 
may  also  account  for  some  of  the  cases  of  blindness. 
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The  attempt,  however,  to  show  (1)  that  our  Lord’s 
healings  may  be  all  reduced  to  cases  of  hysteria 
and  of  temporary  nervous  disorder,  such  as  readily 
yield  to  treatment  by  known  therapeutic  remedies, 
and  (2)  that  these  are  the  best  attested  of  the 
miracles,  signally  fails  (see  art.  Miracles)  ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  freely  recognized  that  many  of  the 
ailments  cured  by  Jesus  belonged  to  the  nervous 
category.  It  still  remains  that  those  who  desire 
to  minimize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  super-normal 
powers  of  Jesus  are  not  helped  by  these  facts,  for 
in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  these  troubles  He 
must  not  only  have  removed  the  disturbing  cause 
in  the  psychical  nature,  but  also  brought  a  Divine 
power  to  bear  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  dis¬ 
persing  in  some  cases  organic  defect  and  disease. 

Under  this  head  are  included — 

(1)  Paralysis  or  Palsy  (see  art.  PARALYSIS). 

(2)  Epilepsy.  The  cases  in  the  NT  of  this  dis¬ 
tressing  nervous  malady  are  complicated  with 
forms  of  mental  disturbance  (see  art.  LUNATIC). 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  among  those  who 
were  regarded  as  possessed  and  whose  restoration 
was  included  under  the  general  exorcisms,  some 
were  cases  of  simple  epilepsy  (wh.  see). 

(3)  Probably  the  two  cases  of  general  impotence 
must  be  included  here — mentioned  in  Jn529and 
Lk  1311"17  (see  art.  Impotence). 

(4)  In  all  likelihood  also  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  was  one  nervously  afflicted.  The 
case  is  recorded  in  Mt  129~13,  Mk  31'5,  Lk  G6"11.  The 
incapacity  and  wasting  might  be  due  to  (a)  infantile 
paralysis,  the  disease  arresting  the  development 
and  growth  of  tissue,  leaving  the  limb  shrunk  and 
withered  ;  or  ( b )  it  may  have  been  congenital ;  or 
(c)  it  might  be  due  to  some  direct  injury  to  the 
main  nerve  of  the  limb,  preventing  its  proper 
nutrition. 

Among  the  halt  and  withered  of  Jn  5:i  probably 
there  were  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  joint 
diseases,  and  other  wasting  ailments,  in  many 
instances  complicated  with  nervous  exhaustion 
and  weakness,  if  not  with  positive  disease. 

6.  Nervous  and  psychical  diseases.  —  Cases 
of  lunacy,  of  epilepsy  combined  with  insanity 
and  perhaps  those  allied  with  idiocy,  and  others 
generally  described  as  instances  of  demonic  posses¬ 
sion  are  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  are  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  a  twofold  causation,  on  the  one 
side  physical,  on  the  other  psychical ;  and  the 
problem  as  to  which  of  these  is  primary  in  any 
particular  case  is  not  to  be  lightly  determined.  In 
this  connexion  arises  the  outstanding  question  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  spiritual  possession 
(see  art.  Lunatic),  a  matter  which  may  well 
remain  with  us  for  some  time  yet  as  a  challenge 
both  to  medical  and  to  theological  investigation. 
The  science  of  anthropology  may  throw  much 
light  upon  it,  and  possibly  in  the  course  of  further 
inquiry  some  of  the  conclusions  of  that  science  may 
be  found  in  need  of  serious  modification. 

Literature. — For  facts  relating1  to  the  nature  and  sjjread  of 
disease  in  Oriental  lands,  and  especially  in  Syria,  consult  Ilirsch, 
Handbook  of  Historical  Pathology  (Sydenham  Soc.  Tr.) ; 
Macgowan  in  Jewish  Intelligence  and  Journal  of  Missionary 
Labours ,  1846;  Thomson,  Land  avd  Book ,  pp.  146-149,  356, 
and,  for  leprosy,  ch.  43 ;  also  consult  generally  ‘  Krankheiten  ’ 
in  Herzog’s  P RE 3 ;  .lahn,  Archceologia  Biblica,  pt.  i.  ch.  xii.  ; 
J.  Risdon  Bennett,  Diseases  of  Bible  ;  Ilobart,  Medical  Lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Luke ;  Mason  Good,  Study  of  Medicine ;  art.  by 
Macalister  on  ‘Medicine  *  in  Hastings’/)/?.  For  Talmudic  con¬ 
ception  of  disease  and  medical  treatment  in  vogue,  see 
Wunderbar,  Biblisch -  Talmudisclie  M edicin. 

T.  H.  Wright. 

DISH.— 1.  The  only  place  in  the  NT  (EV)  where 
this  word  is  found  is  in  the  record  of  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  given  by  two  of  the  Synoptists  (Mt  2(323, 
Mk  1420). 

The  form  of  the  Greek  equivalent  (lyni/SAm,  Vulg.  catinum 
LMk  14**],  but  in  Mt  2623  Vuly.  has  paropsis,  for  which  see 


below)  is  that  of  a  diminutive,  although  there  is  no  example  of 
a  cognate  or  simpler  form  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.).  With  it 
we  may  compare  the  diminutive  4-iip.iov  (Jn  132eff->  in  the  latest 
Apostolic  account  of  the  same  period  of  Jesus’  life.  The  use  of 
this  word,  as  well  as  of  another  (ip/SarTtn)  occurring  in  the 
same  context,  by  these  two  authors  would  seem  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  a  close  literary  relationship  between  their  writings — not, 
indeed,  a  relationship  of  direct  inter-dependence  (cf.  Wright’s 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  140),  but  rather  one  of 
common  dependence  upon  the  same  or  kindred  sources,  oral  or 
written  (cf.'the  ‘anonymous  fragment’  pr,r i  tyit  tipi,  /5«/3/3s/j 
Mt  26-5). 

A  comparative  study  of  the  four  records  which 
tell  of  Jesus’  reference  to  His  impending  betrayal 
brings  to  light  some  not  unimportant  minor  differ¬ 
ences,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  agreement 
of  all  the  writers  in  the  belief  that  He  knew  of 
the  intentions  of  Judas,  and  warned  the  latter 
against  the  dark  deed.  To  the  Markan  account 
which  makes  Jesus  answer  the  anxious  question  of 
His  disciples  (prirt  eyw ;)  by  the  vague  statement, 
‘(it  is)  one  of  the  twelve  who  is  (now)  dipping  with 
me  in  the  dish,’  which  is  equivalent  to  the  previous 
6  tad'uuv  per  epou  (v.18 ;  on  this,  however,  cf.  Gould’s 
St.  Mark,  ad  loc.),  St.  Matthew  not  only  adds  a 
more  distinct  note  by  employing  the  aorist  (ep/3d\f/as) 
instead  of  the  present  Middle  (ipfiairropevos),  by 
which  he  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
time,  but  he  also  informs  us  that  Jesus  gave  a 
direct  affirmative  reply  (<ri>  elects)  to  Judas’  ques¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  agrees  with  St. 
Mark  in  leaving  out  all  reference  to  an  indication 
of  the  traitor  beyond  the  statement  that  one  of 
those  present  at  the  meal  (iirl  rijs  rpawl^s,  Lk  2221) 
was  guilty,  while  the  author  of  the  F ourth  Gospel 
agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  making  Jesus,  by  a 
sign  (Iselvds  eanv  <2  eyco  jSai/'O)  to  \pwpiov  Kal  Suxro > 
at hip,  Jn  1326),  point  him  out  to  his  fellow-disciples. 

One  thing  seems  to  emerge  clearly  from  the 
fourfold  account,  there  was  but  one  Tpvfhiov  on 
the  table,  and  each  one  dipped  his  bread  into  it 
as  he  ate  (see  O.  Holtzmann’s  Leben  Jcsu,  Eng. 
tr.  p.  458).  This  dish  contained  a  sour-sweet 
sauce  (jpp'nq),  which  was  composed  of  ‘a  cake  of 
fruit  beaten  up  and  mingled  with  vinegar  ’  (see 
Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘Passover,  §  17u  ;  cf.,  however, 
B.  Weiss’  The  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  p.  279).  Into  the 
sauce  pieces  of  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs 
were  dipped  and  handed  round  by  the  chief  person 
of  the  assembled  party,  which  was  evidently  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  general  partaking  of  the  dish  (cf. 
per’  epov,  Mt  2623  =  Mk  1420).  It  seems  that  this 
was  a  custom  of  late  introduction  into  the  Passover 
rite,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  enrich  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  feast  by  a  symbolic  reference  to  the 
brick-making  period  of  Israel’s  Egyptian  bondage 
(see  art.  ‘  Passover’  in  Hastings’  DB  iii.  p.  691b). 

Most  scholars  have  sought  to  establish  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  Jesus  and  Judas  at  this  Passover 
feast  from  the  incidents  referred  to  by  all  four 
Evangelists  (cf.  Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  pp.  493-507  ;  art.  ‘Apostle 
John’  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  p.  681a  ;  Farrar’s  Life 
of  Christ,  ii.  284  ff.  etc.).  The  variety  of  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  settle 
a  question  of  the  kind.  If,  indeed,  opposite  each 
triclinium  at  the  table  there  had  been  a  rpifKiov, 
then  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples’  questions 
would  show  clearly  that  Judas  reclined  immedi¬ 
ately  on  His  left.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  not  probable  ;  and  the  only 
data  by  which  an  approximately  correct  impression 
may  be  received  lie  in  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
to  Judas  himself,  and  recorded  partly  by  St. 
Matthew  and  partly  by  St.  John  (cf.  Mt  2625  and 
Jn  1327fr-).  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
traitor  reclined  somewhere  in  close  proximity  to 
Jesus,  that  their  hands  met  as  both  dipped  together 
into  the  dish  (cf.  the  use  of  the  Middle  voice  by  St. 
Mark  ;  see  Bengel’s  Gnomon  of  NT  on  Mk  1420), 
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and  that  in  this  way  Jesus  was  able  to  convey 
privately  to  Judas  the  fact  that  He  knew  of  the 
latter’s  intention. 

2.  A  very  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  didactic  sayings  of  Jesus  were  caught  up  and 
handed  down  by  His  different  hearers  is  afforded 
by  the  Mattlisean  and  Lukan  versions  of  the  words 
by  which  He  denounced  the  legal  quibblings  and 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  of  His  day  (Mt  23lff-,  Lk  ll37ff-). 
There  is  just  sufficient  identity  both  in  language 
and  sense  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the 
teaching.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked 
variety  in  details  as  to  locality,  wording,  and  even 
as  to  the  particular  objective  of  Jesus’  remarks. 
According  to  St.  Luke,  Jesus  denounces  the 
Pharisees,  while  a  guest  in  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number,  for  their  punctiliousness  in  keeping 
the  outside  of  their  vessels  clean,  their  own  hearts 
all  the  time  being  full  of  uncleanness.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  between  the  outside  of  their  utensils  (to 
Qwdtv  .  .  .  tov  irlvaKos)  and  their  own  inner  lives 
or  characters  (to  St  Sawder  vptwv,  Lk  ll39).  Here 
we  may  notice  that  the  word  translated  ‘  platter  ’ 
is  the  word  used  to  denote  the  flat  dish  (EV 
‘  charger ’)  on  which  (eiri  irlvaiu)  the  Baptist’s  head 
was  sent  to  Herodias  (Mt  148-11  =  Mk  625,  28).  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew  makes  Jesus  utter 
this  discourse  to  ‘  the  multitudes  and  to  his 
disciples  ’  in  the  Temple  (Mt  231,  cf.  241).  The 
denunciation  is  more  sustained  and  rhetorical,  as 
becomes  the  situation.  When  the  writer  comes  to 
the  contrast  spoken  of  above,  he  makes  Jesus 
institute  one  between  the  outside  of  the  dish  and 
its  contents,  looked  on  as  the  outcome  of  rapacity 
and  gluttony  (e£  apTrayijs  Kai  atcpaalas).  This  is 
again  more  suitable  to  the  word  he  employs,  which 
is  the  only  place  in  the  NT  where  it  is  found  (to 
Sawder  .  .  .  Trjs  irapoif/iSos  stands  opposite  to  Sawder 
—  tS  cvtSs  .  .  .  Trjs  Trapoi//lSos,  see  Mt  232o{-  ;  cf., 
however,  WH’s  text  in  Mt  2326). 

The  word  t czpv^is  was  originally,  in  Attic  Greek,  used  of 
entrees  or  dainties  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.).  It  afterwards 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  four-cornered  (‘  quadrangulum  et 
quadrilaterum  vas,’  see  art.  ‘Meals’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  2998,  n.  1) 
dish  in  which  they  were  served  ;  and,  lastly,  it  became  a  name 
for  dishes  generally  used  at  table. 

In  both  these  cases  of  variation  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  hand  of  the  editor  carefully  compiling  and 
arranging  his  materials  before  their  publication  in 
permanent  form.  J.  R.  Willis. 

DISPERSION  ( Siatnropd ). — The  word  (RV  of  Jn 
73s,  Ja  l1,  1  P  l1)  is  a  collective  term  denoting 
either  the  Jews  resident  outside  their  native 
country,  or  the  lands  in  which  they  lived. 

1.  The  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  sent  officers  to1 
arrest  our  Lord,  and  He  told  them  that  in  a  little 
while  He  would  go  where  they  could  not  find  Him 
or  be  able  to  come  to  Him.  The  Jews  who  were 
present  asked  where  He  could  possibly  go  that 
they  could  not  find  Him.  Would  He  go  to  the 
‘  dispersion  among  the  Greeks  ’  (els  tt)v  Siaa-trophr 
tCcv  E Wrjrwr)  *  and  teach  the  Greeks  ?  i.e.  would 
He  make  the  dispersed  Jews  a  starting-point  for 
teaching  the  Greeks?  Narrow-minded  Jews,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ‘the  people’  (6  tfxAo?)  of  vv.31- 40,  they 
would  not  dream  of  defiling  themselves  by  going 
out  and  mixing  with  Gentiles,  cind  they  sarcastic¬ 
ally  suggested  that  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
Jesus  could  escape  them. 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  article  to  deal  fully 
with  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Dispersion  ; 
but  a  very  brief  sketch  may  be  useful.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  to 
be  found  in  six  main  colonies :  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

(a)  Babylonia. — The  Jews  in  the  far  East  were 
*  For  the  genitive,  cf.  1  P  l1. 
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the  descendants  of  those  who  remained  when  small 
bodies  returned  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra.  And 
their  numbers  were  afterwards  increased  by  a 
transportation  of  Jews  to  Babylonia  and  Hyrcania 
under  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (358-338).  Many 
have  thought  that  1  P  513  refers  to  a  community 
of  Christians  among  the  Jews  in  Babylon;  but 
this  is  improbable  (see  Hort,  1  Peter,  pp.  5  f. ,  167- 
170).  From  Babylon,  Jews  moved  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  to  Elam  (cf.  Is  ll11),  Persia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  Cappadocia.  The  Babylonian  Jews  were  the 
only  portion  of  the  Diaspora  which  maintained  its 
Judaism  more  or  less  untouched  by  the  Hellenism 
which  permeated  the  West.  Their  remoteness, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  loyal  payment  of  the 
annual  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected  at  Ne- 
hardea  and  Nisibis  and  sent  to  Jerusalem  (see 
below). 

( b )  Egypt. — Jews  had  migrated  to  Egypt  as  early 
as  586,  when  Johanan  son  of  Kareah  conducted  a 
small  body  of  them,  including  Jeremiah,  to  Tah- 
panhes  (Jer  42.  43).  Jews  also  settled  (Jer  441)  in 
Migdol,  Noph  (Memphis),  and  Pathros  (Upper 
Egypt).  The  great  majority  of  the  colonists  in 
Alexandria  must  have  settled  there  early  in  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  which  case  they  may 
have  been  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  new  city  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  received 
special  privileges  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  4 ;  BJ  II. 
xviii.  7  f . ).  The  kindness  which  they  received  in 
Palestine  from  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  induced  numbers 
of  them  to  migrate  to  Egypt  during  his  reign. 
And  many  more  may  have  been  transported  as 
prisoners  of  war  during  the  subsequent  struggles 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids.  Philo 
(in  Place.,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  525)  less  than  ten  years 
after  our  Lord’s  death  says  that  two  entire  quarters 
of  Alexandria  were  known  as  ‘  the  Jewish,’  and 
many  more  Jews  were  sprinkled  over  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Another  congregation  of  Jews  was 
formed  at  Leontopolis  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis 
on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  Nile  delta.  The 
high  priest  Onias,  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  was 
granted  permission  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  to 
settle  there  when  he  fled  with  some  adherents  in 
173  or  170  from  his  enemies  Antiochus  IV.  Epi- 
phanes  and  the  sons  of  Tobias.  He  built  a  fort¬ 
ress,  and  within  it  a  temple  where  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  carried  on.  This  continued  till  A.D. 
73,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Vespasian  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iii.  2,  XIV.  viii.  1  ;  BJ 
I.  ix.  4,  VII.  x.  2-4). 

(c)  Syria. — The  Egyptian  Diaspora  had  been 
formed  largely  owing  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  travel  and  intercourse  resulting  from  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquests.  And  the  same  causes  operated 
in  Syria.  Damascus  had  received  Israelite  colon¬ 
ists  in  very  early  times  (1  K  2034).  In  Nero’s  reign 
there  were,  according  to  Josephus  (BJ  II.  xx.  2),  no 
fewer  than  10,000  Jews  in  the  city.  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  conceded  to  the  Jews  the  right  of 
free  settlement  in  Antioch  ;  and,  owing  to  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  prestige  of  the  Maccabees  in  Palestine, 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Syria  received  a 
larger  admixture  of  Jews  than  any  other  country 
(BJ  VII.  iii.  3). 

( d )  Asia  Minor.* — Through  Syria  Jews  passed  to 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  Cyprus, 
Crete,  etc.,  where  from  B.C.  130  and  onwards  they 
flourished  under  Roman  protection.  See  Hort, 
1  Peter,  Add.  note,  pp.  157-184,  and  Ac  13-20. 

(«)  Greece. — It  is  related  in  1  Mac  1221  that  the 
Spartans  sent  a  letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias 
saying  ‘  it  hath  been  found  in  writing  concerning 

*  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term,  although  its  first  known 
occurrence  is  in  Orosius  (Hist.  i.  2.  26),  a.d.  417.  He  speaks  as 
though  it  were  his  own  coinage :  *  Asia  regio  vel,  ut  proprie 
dicam,  Asia  mimrA 
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the  Spartans  and  the  Jews  that  they  are  brethren, 
and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of  Abraham.’  This, 
though  legendary,  implies  that  there  was  at  least 
an  acquaintance  between  members  of  the  two 
races.  Jewish  inscriptions,  moreover,  have  been 
found  in  Greece  ;  and  there  were  firmly  established 
Jewish  communities  in  Thessalonica,  Bercea,  and 
Corinth  when  St.  Paul  visited  them  (Ac  17.  18). 

(/)  Rome. — The  lirst  contact  of  the  Jews  with 
Rome  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  embas¬ 
sies  were  sent  by  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  a  formal 
alliance  was  concluded  by  Simon  in  B.C.  140  (1  Mac 
1424  1516"24).  A  few  Jews  probably  reached  Rome 
as  traders  ;  but  the  first  large  settlement  dates 
from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C.  63. 
Julius  and  Augustus  admitted  them  to  a  legal 
standing  throughout  the  Empire  (see  the  series 
of  enactments  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  viii.  5,  x.  1-8); 
the  latter  allowed  them  to  form  a  colony  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Tiber  ;  but  they  soon  gained  a 
footing  within  the  city,  and  had  synagogues  of 
their  own.  Tiberius  in  A.D.  19  banished  4000  to 
Sardinia.  In  the  early  days  of  Claudius  the  Jewish 
cause  was  upheld  at  court  by  the  two  Agrippas ; 
but  before  52  ‘  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Rome  ’  (Ac  182) — ‘  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes  ’  (Suet.  Claud.  25).  Under 
Nero  the  Jews  in  Rome  once  more  gained  ground. 

3.  The  Jews  dispersed  in  these  various  settle¬ 
ments  did  not  entirely  cut  themselves  off  from 
their  national  centre,  Jerusalem.  Even  the  Jews 
at  Leontopolis,  though  their  worship  was  strictly 
speaking  schismatical,  did  not  allow  their  religi¬ 
ous  separateness  to  quench  their  national  feeling. 
They  embraced  Caesar’s  cause  in  Egypt,  contrary 
to  their  first  impulse,  because  of  the  injunctions  of 
Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  Anti¬ 
pater  the  Jewish  general  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  viii.  1  ; 
BJ  I.  ix.  4). 

There  were  two  important  links  which  bound 
the  Diaspora  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  their 
mother  city. 

(a)  The  annual  payment  of  the  Temple-tax  (the 
half-shekel  or  didrachm),  and  of  other  offerings. 
One  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Diadochi  and  afterwards  under  the  Romans 
was  that  of  coining  their  own  money  for  sacred 
purposes.  [It  was  this  sacred  coinage  that  foreign 
J ews  were  obliged  to  get  from  the  money-changers 
in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  civil  money,  when 
they  came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals,  Mt  2112, 
Mk  ll15,  Jn  214f-.  And  it  was  this  variety  of  coin¬ 
age  that  enabled  our  Lord  to  give  His  absolutely 
simple  but  unanswerable  decision  on  what  the  Jews 
thought  was  a  dilemma ;  deep  spiritual  meaning, 
no  doubt,  underlay  His  words,  but  their  surface 
meaning  was  sufficient  to  silence  His  opponents : 

‘  Render  to  Caesar  the  civil  coin  on  which  his 
image  is  stamped,  and  render  to  God  the  sacred 
coin  which  belongs  to  Him  and  His  Temple  wor¬ 
ship,’  Mt  2221,  Mk  1217,  Lk  2026].  The  sacred 
money  was  collected  at  different  centres  (cf.  Mt 
1724  ol  to  SLSpaxn a  Xag/Sdiwres)  and  carried  under 
safe  escort  to  Jerusalem  (Philo,  de  Monarch,  ii.  3). 
Josephus  relates  (Ant.  xvi.  vi.)  that  the  Jews  in 
Asia  and  Gyrene  were  ill-treated,  and  that  the 
Greeks  took  from  them  their  sacred  money  ;  but 
that  decrees  were  issued  by  Augustus,  Agrippa, 
and  two  proconsuls  to  the  effect  that  the  sacred 
money  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  untouched,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  given  full  liberty  to  send  it  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian  Jews  made  use  of  the 
two  strong  cities  Nehardea  and  Nisibis  to  store 
their  sacred  money  till  the  time  came  to  send  it  to 
Palestine.  ‘  The  Jews,  depending  on  the  natural 
strength  of  these  places,  deposited  in  them  the 
half-shekel  which  everyone,  by  the  custom  of  our 
country,  offers  to  God,  and  as  many  other  dedi¬ 


catory  offerings  (avad-qpa to.)  as  there  were ;  for 
they  made  use  of  these  cities  as  a  treasury,  whence 
at  the  proper  time  they  were  transmitted  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  ’  (Ant.  xviii.  ix.  1).  Such  priestly  dues  as 
consisted  of  sacrificial  flesh,  which  could  not  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  were  paid  to  any  priest  if  there 
happened  to  be  one  at  hand  (Challa,  iv.  7-9,  11  ; 
Yadaim,  iv.  3  ;  Chullin,  x.  1  ;  Terumoth,  ii.  4). 

(b)  The  pilgrimages  made  to  Jerusalem  by  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  foreign  Jews  at  the  three  annual 
festivals — Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles. 
Josephus  says  that  Cestius  Gallus  had  a  census 
made  during  the  Passover,  and  the  priests  reckoned 
2,700,000  people  (BJ  VI.  ix.  3),  in  round  numbers 
three  millions  (id.  n.  xiv.  3). 

In  reading  the  Acts  it  is  evident  that,  had  there 
been  no  foreign  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  could  not  have  been  what 
it  was.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  there  were 
gathered  Jews  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Dia- 
spiora — the  far  and  near  East,  Europe,  and  Africa  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Jews  received  Apostolic 
teaching  at  many  centres,  and  when  converted 
helped  to  spread  it  throughout  the  known  world. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  before  that 
time  One  greater  than  the  Apostles  came,  more 
than  once,  into  immediate  contact  with  the  masses 
of  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals. 
As  a  boy  of  twelve  He  first  met  them  (Lk  242),  and 
He  probably  attended  many  festivals  in  the  18 
years  which  intervened  before  His  ministry  (see 
v.41).  At  a  Passover  He  displayed  to  them  His 
Divine  indignation  at  the  desecration  of  God’s 
sanctuary  (Jn  213'17),  and  many  believed  on  Him 
when  they  saw  His  miracles  (v.23).  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  longing  seized  Him  to  bring  all  these 
thousands  of  foreigners  to  His  allegiance  at  one 
stroke,  by  revealing  to  them  His  true  nature.  If 
we  may  say  it  reverently,  it  must  have  been  a 
temptation  to  Him  to  send  them  back  over  many 
countries  to  tell  all  men  that  God  had  become 
man.  But  His  own  Divine  intuition  restrained 
Him  (vv.S4,j.  Immediately  before  another  Passover 
He  saw  the  crowds  moving  along  the  road  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  they  came  to  Him,  and 
He  fed  them  (Jn  64'13).  Here,  again,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  offered  itself  in  their  wish  to  make  Him  king  ; 
but  He  resisted  it,  and  was  able  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  Him  (614f-).  At  a  feast  of  Pentecost  (so 
Westcott)  He  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
at  Jerusalem,  and  many  believed  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah  when  they  heard  His  preaching  (Jn  72- 
io-3i.  4of.).  Yet  again  at  a  Passover  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  gave  Him  another  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  king  (Mt  211-9,  Mk  ll1'10,  Lk  1936-38,  Jn 
1212‘15),  but  He  chose  rather  to  gain  His  kingdom 
through  death.  It  was  for  their  benefit  that  the 
inscription  upon  the  cross  was  trilingual — Aramaic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  (Jn  1920).  A  Jew  from  Africa, 
on  his  way  into  the  city,  was  forced  to  perform  an 
office  which  few  envied  him  at  the  time,  but  which 
has  never  been  forgotten  by  tbe  Christian  Church 
(Mk  1521).  Thus  time  after  time  the  accounts  of 
His  miracles  and  preaching,  and  finally  of  His 
patient  suffering  and  His  death,  and  perhaps  also 
reports  of  His  resurrection,  would  be  carried  back 
by  wandering  Jews  into  *  every  nation  under 
heaven.’ 

4.  One  colony  of  the  Diaspora  possesses  a  special 
importance  in  connexion  with  Christianity.  Among 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  originated  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  OT — the  version  used  by  our  Lord, 
the  Apostles,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  early 
Church.  It  remained  in  almost  complete  supre¬ 
macy  among  Christians  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  Vulgate.  See  art.  Septuagint.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  Alexandria  in  connexion  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  be  enormous  if  the  contention  of  some 
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writers  were  true,  that  St.  John  derived  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos  from  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
The  doctrine,  however,  has  affinities  rather  with 
Jewish  than  with  Alexandrian  thought.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  St.  John  may  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  term  because  it  already  had  a  wide 
currency  among  both  Jews  and  Greeks  (see  West- 
cott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  pp.  xv-xviii,  and  art. 
‘  Logos  ’  in  Hastings’  DB). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article,  see 
artt.  ‘Diaspora’  in  Hastings’  DB  (Extra  Voh),  ‘Dispersion’  in 
Encyc.  Bibl.  (with  the  literature  there),  and  in  Smith’s  DB. 
Much  illustrative  matter  may  be  gathered  from  Jewish  his¬ 
tories,  especially  Schiirer,  HJP.  See  also  E.  R.  Bevan,  The 
Home  of  Seleucus ;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies. 

A.  H.  M‘Neile. 

DITCH  (pddwos,  Mt  1514,  Lk  639  ;  rendered  ‘pit’ 
Mt  1211). — The  parabolic  language  of  our  Lord  in 
the  first  two  parallel  passages  is  suggested  by  the 
frequency  of  danger  from  unguarded  wells,  quarries, 
and  holes.  Into  these  the  blind  easily  fell ;  and 
the  risk  increased  if  the  leader  of  the  blind  were 
himself  blind.  The  metaphor  has  been  interpreted 
as  referring  to  Gehenna :  more  probably  it  refers 
simply  to  danger  of  hurt,  or  even  ruin,  from  wilful 
or  careless  perversion  of  the  truth  leading  to  moral 
wandering  and  fall.  For  the  idea,  cf.  Pr  I927 
‘  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth 
to  err,’  and  St.  Paul’s  taunt  of  the  Jew  as  ‘  a  guide 
of  the  blind  ’  (Ro  219).  R.  Macpherson. 

DIYES. — The  Latin  adjective  for  ‘rich,’  com¬ 
monly  employed  as  a  quasi-proper  name  for  the 
rich  man  in  our  Lord’s  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619"31).  This  use  of  the  word 
Dives,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  Vulgate,  is 
common  in  English  literature,  and  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who,  in  The 
Somnour’s  Tale,  lines  169,  170,  says : 

‘  Lazar  and  Dives  liveden  diversly, 

And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  ther-by.’ 

Compare  also  Piers  the  Plowman,  passus  xvi.  lines 
303,  304  : 

‘  And  Dives  in  his  deyntes  lyuede-  and  in  douce  uye  ; 

And  now  he  buyeth  hit  ful  bitere  •  he  is  a  beggere  of  helle.' 

Although  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  article 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  as  a  whole, 
we  may  yet  appropriately  refer  to  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  held  as  to  who  was  in¬ 
tended  by  our  Lord  under  the  figure  of  the  rich 
man. 

The  noticeable  circumstances  that  in  this  alone 
of  all  His  parables  our  Lord  names  one  of  the 
characters,  i.e.  Lazarus,  while  the  other  chief  char¬ 
acter,  the  rich  man,  is  significantly  nameless,  and 
that  the  parable  has  no  prefatory  introduction, 
such  as  ‘  He  spake  another  parable,’  or  the  like, 
have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  is  not  a 
parable  pure  and  simple,  but  that  it  is  either  a 
narrative  of  facts,  or  that  persons  more  or  less 
known  are  alluded  to  in  the  story. 

1.  Some,  as  Tertullian  and  Schleiemiacher,  have 
supposed  that  in  Dives  allusion  was  made  to  Herod 
Antipas,  and  that  Lazarus  represents  John  the 
Baptist,  who  is  referred  to  in  v.16,  cf.  also  v.18, 
where  our  Lord  speaks  about  adultery.  This, 
however,  is  surely  an  extravagant  notion  which 
scarcely  needs  refutation. 

2.  Another  equally  improbable  suggestion,  put 
forward  by  Michaelis,  is  that  Dives  represents 
Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  and  that  Lazarus 
is  Christ ;  and  so  the  five  brethren  of  the  rich  man 
are  explained  as  the  five  sons  of  Annas  (Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  ix.  1). 

3.  Closely  connected  with  this  opinion  is  another 
which  has  the  support  of  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Teelman  (quoted  by  Trench,  Parables),  and  others, 
according  to  which,  while  Lazarus  is  Christ,  Dives 
is  the  Jewish  people  who  despised  and  rejected 


Him  who  for  their  sakes  was  poor  and  afflicted. 
This,  however,  is  an  allegorizing  of  the  parable 
which,  though  attractive  at  first  sight,  will  not 
bear  close  examination. 

4.  Another  interpretation,  supported  by  Aph- 
raates,  Augustine  (as  an  alternative),  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  Theophylact,  and  widely  held  in  all 
sections  of  the  Universal  Church,  is,  that  Dives 
represents,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  Jewish  people, 
but  that  Lazarus  represents  the  Gentiles.  Bleek, 
Godet,  and  Alford  reject  this  view,  the  two  latter 
saying  that  the  very  name  Lazarus  [i.e.  a  Jewish 
name)  is  against  it.  Yet,  though  not  the  primary, 
this  may  be  a  true  application  of  the  parable,  and 
is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

5.  According  to  a  tradition  alluded  to  by  Theo¬ 
phylact  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  Dives  and 
Lazarus  were  actual  persons  known  at  the  time, 
and  our  Lord,  while  honouring  the  poor  man  by 
naming  him,  passes  over  the  guilty  rich  man’s 
name  in  merciful  silence. 

6.  The  interpretation  which  best  suits  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  is  that  the  rich  man  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  that  Lazarus  is  a 
representative  of  the  despised  publicans,  or  of  the 
neglected  ‘  common  people.’  If  this  is  the  primary 
significance  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  then  we  can  see, 
as  stated  above,  that  interpretation  4  is  not  lightly 
to  be  set  aside ;  for  if  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
despised  and  neglected  those  of  their  own  nation, 
much  more  would  they  contemptuously  overlook 
‘sinners  of  the  Gentiles.’  Under  this  head  it  has 
been  debated  whether  Dives  is  a  typical  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee.  Didon  ( Life  of  Christ),  Mosheim, 
and  Wetstein  hold  that  he  is  a  Sadducee,  since 
the  Pharisees  were  not  characterized  by  luxurious 
living  or  by  unbelief  ;  but  if,  with  the  majority  of 
expositors,  who  say  that  the  connexion  of  the 

arable  with  what  precedes  requires  it,  we  hold 

im  to  be  a  Pharisee,  he  is  at  least  a  Pharisee 
who,  as  Stier  says,  ‘  lives  as  a  Sadducee.’ 

As  to  the  special  sin  of  Dives,  opinions  have 
differed.  All,  however,  concur  in  pointing  out 
that  he  is  not  accused  of  any  positive  crime, — his 
sin  is  negative.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  our  Lord 
in  the  parable  glances  back  at  what  is  said  in 
vv  13-16 .  ye£  Diyes’  chief  sin  most  evidently  was 
that  he  left  undone  the  things  which  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  is  an  instance,  in  fact,  of  one  who 
did  not  make  to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.  Doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
was  his  virtual  unbelief  in  a  kingdom  of  God  here 
implying  a  brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  a  kingdom 
of  God  hereafter  implying  a  retribution. 

Euthymius  says  that  some  asserted  that,  according-  to  a 
tradition,  the  rich  man  was  called  Ninevis;  and  Tischendorf 
( Gr .  Test,  in  loc.)  quotes  a  scholion  tZpov  rmr  xocj  roZ  w Xwmou 
tv  tut iv  oc vTiyptiipon  Touvopux.  N tveuvis  A tyopuvov .  Further,  the  Sahidic 
Version  adds  to  the  mention  of  the  rich  man  :  ‘  whose  name 
was  Nineue.’  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  (Rendel  Harris, 
Expositor,  March  1900)  that  this  name  may  have  been  evolved 
from  the  words  ‘hie  dives,’  or  ‘en  dives,’  accompanying  some 
ancient  pictorial  representation  of  the  parable.  Harnack  (ii.), 
however,  has  thought  that  the  word  may  be  a  corruption  of 
(Finasus  in  pseudo-Cyprian,  de  Pascha  Computus,  c.  17), 
and  ‘that  since  in  Nu  257  Phinehas  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  that  the  poor 
man  .  .  .  was  the  rich  man’s  own  father.’  See  art.  Lazarus. 

Albert  Bonus. 

DIYINITY  OF  CHRIST.— 

I.  Preliminary  considerations. 

1.  The  mystery  of  Christ. 

2.  The  movement  ‘  Back  to  Christ.’ 

3.  Certain  results  of  the  movement. 

II.  Bases  of  Christological  belief. 

1.  Primarily  a  new  experience. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  experience. 

(a)  Christ’s  Messianic  character. 

(i b )  His  self-consciousness :  («)  His  interior  life, 

(/3)  His  method  in  teaching,  (?)  His  sinless¬ 
ness,  (5)  His  oneness  with  God. 
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(c)  His  appeal  to  deeper  personality. 

(d)  His  teaching  and  works. 

3.  Validity  of  the  experience. 

III.  Beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person  in  the  NT. 

1.  General  character  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  Divine  names  applied  to  Christ. 

3.  Divine  properties  and  acts  attributed  to  Christ. 

4.  Divine  relations  as  to  God,  man,  the  world. 

IV.  Subsequent  development  of  NT  ideas. 

1.  History  of  the  doctrine. 

(а)  Patristic. 

(б)  Mediaeval. 

(c)  Modern. 

2.  Denial  of  the  doctrine. 

(a)  Its  history  and  motive. 

( b )  Its  failure. 

Literature. 

I.  Preliminary  Considerations.— 1.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  Christ. — The  historic  question  of  Jesus  to 
His  disciples,  ‘  Who  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of 
Man  am?’  (Mt  1613,  Mk  827,  Lk  t)18),  was  put  not  to 
confound,  hut  to  reveal,  by  awakening  the  desire 
for  knowledge.  The  intelligent  answer  to  the 
question  preserves  the  precious  truth,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  God’s  age-long  secret  about  Him¬ 
self.  The  disciples  had  been  nurtured  on  a  religi¬ 
ous  literature  in  which  the  whole  national  and 
individual  future  was  seen  blending  in  one  antici¬ 
pation,  the  coming  of  God  to  His  people  to  deliver 
and  save.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  and 
there  is  given  to  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a 
kingdom  which  shall  not  pass  away.  This  was 
the  figure  in  which  the  Jewish  imagination  clothed 
the  Jewish  hope.  Modern  criticism  dwells  upon 
the  factors  in  history  which  determined  the  form 
in  which  this  hope  took  shape.  The  Hebrew 
religion,  we  are  assured,  was  wrought  out  under 
constant  pressure  of  disaster.  It  was  the  religion 
of  a  proud,  brave  people,  who  were  constantly  held 
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not  the  human  race  tend  to  rumours  and  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  Christian  God  ?  If  the  centre  of  our 
life  is  a  certain  fact,  would  not  people  far  from  the 
centre  have  a  muddled  version  of  the  fact?  If  we 
are  so  made  that  a  Son  of  God  must  deliver  us,  is 
it  odd  that  Patagonians  (and  others)  should  dream 
of  a  Son  of  God?’  (Chesterton,  Religious  Doubts  of 
Democracy,  p.  18).  False  beliefs  live  by  the  true 
elements  within  them.  A  persistent  belief  occur¬ 
ring  in  many  false  forms  is  likely  to  be  true,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  true 
form.  Each  redeemer  of  heathenism  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  satisfying  of  human  desires  in 
Jesus  Christ,  precisely  as  the  Messianic  disclosures 
of  the  OT  were  to  the  people  of  whom  according 
to  the  flesh  He  came.  They  are  anticipations 
only  :  since  neither  the  pagan  foregleams  nor  the 
Hebrew  forecasts  offered  sufficient  data  for  a 
complete  or  consistent  delineation  of  an  actual 
Person.*  The  earlier  experiences  of  men  made  the 
gospel  intelligible,  but  they  had  no  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  It  satisfies  and  crowns  them,  but  does 
not  grow  out  of  them.  The  Person,  when  He  came, 
did  more  than  satisfy  the  old  instinct  by  which 
men  had  hope,  He  reinforced  and  extended  it : 
His  advent  not  only  accomplished  the  past  pro¬ 
mise,  it  gave  earnest  of  greater  things  to  come : 
He  thus  represented  human  ideals  indeed,  but  still 
more  Divine  ideas.  The  highest  prophecies  of  His 
appearance  reveal,  amid  the  circumstantial  details, 
the  element  of  mystery ;  that  mystery  is  not 
eliminated  when  the  Life  appears.  It  is  the  sin¬ 
gular  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  that  both  in  the 
anticipations  of  Him  and  in  His  actual  appearance 
the  details  always  lead  on  to  inquiry  as  to  what  is 
not  detailed,  the  facts  to  something  beyond  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  Man  and  His  words  and ‘works  to  the 
question  Who  is  He  ?  and  Whence  is  this  Man  ? 

2.  The  movement  1  Back  to  Christ .’ — The  question 
is  prominently  before  the  present  age.  The  modern 
mind  asks  it  with  revived  interest.  Modern  know¬ 
ledge  in  its  several  departments  of  philosophy, 
history,  science,  has  developed  along  lines  and  m 
obedience  to  principles  which  appear  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  old  theistic  axioms.  God  and 
Conscience  are  not  so  vividly  active.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ancient  instinct  of  the  race  for 
communion  with  God  is  assertive  as  ever.  It  turns 
for  comfort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Christian 
tradition.  The  Christian  tradition,  however,  it  is 
convinced,  needs  revision  ;  and  here  the  central 
necessity  is  the  treatment  and  true  understanding 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  cry  is  ‘  Back  to 
Christ .’  It  is  a  cry  dear  to  all  who  desire  a  simpler 
gospel  than  that  set  forth  in  the  Creeds ;  all  who 
are  wearied  with  speculation  on  the  elements  of 
Christian  truth,  or  are  distraught  with  the  variety 
of  interpretation  offered  of  it ;  all  who  are  eager  to 
embrace  the  ethics  and  as  eager  to  abjure  what 
they  term  the  metaphysics  of  the  Christian  system. 
The  movement  referred  to  is  natural  ;  and  its 
plea  so  plausible  as  to  merit  attention.  The  aim 
is  nothing  short  of  recovering  the  image  of  the 
original  Founder  of  the  Faith,  expressed  in  His 
authentic  words  and  acts  ;  to  bring  back  in  all  the 
distinct  lineaments  of  a  living  Personality  the 
great  Teacher  whom  we  now  see  in  the  Gospels 
‘  as  through  a  glass  darkly.’  It  seeks  by  a  study 
of  the  original  records  in  the  light  of  all  the 
historical  and  critical  aids  now  open  to  us,  and 
guided  by  the  modern  idea  of  .evolution,  not  only 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to 
listen  to  His  direct  words  of  wisdom,  but  to  trace 
all  the  steps  of  His  spiritual  advance,  all  the  steps 
by  which  He  grew  into  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and 
the  Ideal  of  humanity,  giving  the  deepest  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  prophetic  dream  of  His  nation, 

*  Cf.  Westcott,  Gospel  of  Life,  pp.  295-297. 


in  subjection  to  toreign  conquerors.  Hence  came 
a  quality  of  intense  hostility  to  those  tyrannous 
foes,  and  also  a  constant  appeal  to  the  Divine 
Power  to  declare  itself.  The  hostility  and  the 
appeal  inspire  the  Messianic  Hope.  Was  there 
nothing  more  ?  Surely  behind  the  history  and  the 
imagination  lay  elemental  forces  of  the  soul. 
What  lend  essential  and  abiding  worth  both  to 
the  Hebrew  hostility  to  Gentile  oppression  and 
the  Hebrew  appeal  to  Jehovah’s  righteous  right 
hand  are  a  faith  and  a  passion  which,  if  quickened 
into  power  by  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  were 
themselves  underived  from  history,  and  native  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Nor  in  this  high  convic¬ 
tion  do  the  Hebrews  stand  alone.  Everywhere, 
wherever  thought  has  advanced  sufficiently  near 
its  Object,  it  has  come  to  a  yearning,  at  times 
poignant,  for  closer  contact.  The  numerous  idola¬ 
tries  of  the  lower  religions  are  simply  the  objec- 
tivation  of  this  desire.  The  no  less  numerous 
conceptions  of  Divinity  in  more  cultured  peoples 
are  due  to  the  same  stress.  There  has  been  a 
ceaseless  demand  of  the  human  race  for  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Deity.  The  demand  is  a  product  of  the 
hungry  human  heart  for  closer  communion  with 
God  and  larger  loyalty  to  Him. 

The  existence  of  an  instinct  so  universal  is  the 
guarantee  of  its  fulfilment.  The  two  considera¬ 
tions,  that  the  Hebrew  race  had  worked  out  the 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  ethnic 
peoples  were  quite  familiar  with  Divine  incarna¬ 
tions,  processes  both  present  admittedly  to  the 
mind  of  the  Early  Church,  furnish  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  In  themselves  they  prove  nothing 
against  a  true  Incarnation  historically  manifested, 
if  it  can  lie  shown  that  its  historical  manifestation 
is  not  wholly  traceable  to  naturalistic  origins  in 
the  Hebrew  and  ethnic  genius.  The  presence,  in 
particular,  of  many  myths  parallel  to  the  Christian 
story  need  not  mean  that  the  Christian  story  is 
itself  a  myth.  As  has  been  well  said,  If  the 
Christian  God  really  made  the  human  race,  would 
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and  so  lifting  it  into  that  higher  region  in  which 
the  freely  accepted  Cross  became  the  necessary 
means  to  the  deliverance  of  man.  The  ‘Jesus  of 
history,’  it  is  argued,  has  been  buried  in  the 
‘  Christ  of  dogma  ’ ;  the  Church  in  handing  down 
the  Saviour  has  presented  Him  with  adoring  hands 
and  in  idealized  form.  The  more  we  throw  off  her 
encrustments,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  original, 
the  nearer  we  are  getting  to  the  real  Jesus,  and,  in 
Him,  to  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

However  natural  the  hope  of  such  minds,  it  is 
based  on  illusion.  It  proceeds  on  erroneous  ideas 
as  to  what  we  may  learn  from  the  past.  ‘  What 
has  been  done,’  says  the  adage,  ‘  even  the  gods 
themselves  cannot  make  undone.’  All  that  his¬ 
torical  reversions  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  in  the 
onward  movement  something  precious  has  been 
left  behind  which  it  were  well  to  recover  before 
going  further.  There  is  no  such  Christ,  no  such 
Christianity  in  the  first  century  as  is  sought  for  :  a 
Christ  and  a  Christianity  purely  invariable  and  true 
for  all  time  and  in  every  place.  That  is  a  concep¬ 
tion  which,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  pure  abstraction  to  which  no  con¬ 
crete  in  rerum  natura  corresponds.  The  absolute 
value  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  real  stature  of  the 
Christ,  cannot  be  established  by  merely  dropping 
the  historical  surroundings  or  setting  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  truth.  The  old  truth  that  lived  spiritually 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  livingly  appre¬ 
hended  it,  and  which  has  pulsated  all  through 
the  historical  process,  has  to  be  caught  up  again, 
realized  in  its  essential  vitality,  and  formulated 
anew  in  harmony  with  the  modern  spirit.  We 
have  to  ask,  Was  the  Christian  Idea  given  in  itself 
apart,  in  isolation,  abstractly,  and  may  this,  as  the 
‘  essence,’  substance,  or  soul  of  the  gospel,  be  re¬ 
discovered  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  Christian 
Idea  planted  as  a  Life  in  a  company  of  believers 
who  manifested  its  power  in  their  lives,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  an  invariable  essence  except 
by  an  unreal  process  of  abstraction?  Cf.,  further, 
art.  Back  to  Christ. 

3.  Certain  results  of  the  movement. — The  effort 
to  ‘  rediscover  Christ  ’  (the  phrase  is  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn’s)  is  important  less  in  its  avowed  aim  than  in 
its  subsidiary  results.  Through  them  it  yields  a 
real  contribution  to  theological  progress.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  to  indicate  three  such  results  :  (1)  a  new  idea 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  doctrine ;  (2)  the  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
variable  elements  in  doctrines ;  (3)  the  deepened 
consciousness  of  the  extent  of  variation. 

( 1 )  The  same  divines  who  bave  busied  themselves 
in  the  search  for  the  Christ  of  history  have  been 
instrumental  in  exhibiting  Christian  thought  on 
His  Person  as  a  process.  In  that  sphere  of  thought 
they  have  rigorously  applied  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ment,  not  indeed  for  the  first  time  (since  John 
Henry  Newman,  fifteen  years  before  Darwin’s 
Origin  of  Species  was  published,  had  fascinated 
their  fathers  by  his  use  of  the  idea),  but  with  a 
more  thorough  insight  than  Newman,  and  with 
better  tests,  furnishing  in  consequence  widely 
different  results  from  his.  They  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  Creed  and  Doctrine,  between 
articles  of  faith  and  the  whole  process  of  reflexion, 
even  of  a  conflicting  character,  by  which  articles  of 
faith  are  reached  and  defined.  By  them  interest 
is  transferred  from  the  result  to  the  process.  The 
forces  entering  into  the  process  are  minutely 
analyzed.  It  is  discovered  that  theology  has  a 
history  ;  that  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  general 
history  ;  that  it  has  been  moulded  by  a  vast  deal 
external  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  even,  as  some  (notably  Harnack) 
contend,  has  been  substantially  and  in  its  inner 
essence  modified,  if  not  perverted,  in  the  process. 
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It  is  seen  that  Christian  dogmas  were  once  in¬ 
choate  ;  passed  through  many  stages  under  influ¬ 
ences  social,  political,  intellectual ;  and  that  they 
have  a  constant  tendency  so  to  do  in  adapting 
themselves  to  their  environment — that,  in  short, 
they  are  not  dead  formulas,  but  a  living  organism. 

(2)  The  emergence  of  so  many  factors  merely 
accidental  has  brought  into  clearer  perspective  the 
reality  immanent  in  the  process.  Besides  the  soil 
and  the  influences  on  growth,  there  is  the  seed, 
the  Divine  Truth  on  which  human  thought  and 
earthly  event  exercised  themselves.  It  is  trace¬ 
able  to  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles.  Only  fragments  of  His  utterances  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  but  the  brief  discourses  and 
conversations  that  we  read  in  the  Gospels  stand 
unique  in  spiritual  power  among  the  utterances  of 
the  world.  They  represent  a  large  body  of  teach¬ 
ing,  lost  to  us  in  form  but  preserved  in  its  fruits  ; 
for  out  of  His  spiritual  wealth  there  poured 
throughout  His  ministry  an  abundance  of  spoken 
truth  that  remained  to  perpetuate  His  influence 
and  serve  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Together  with  His  life  they  formed  and  still  form 
Truth,  not  simply  in  a  definite  invariable  quantity, 
but  as  a  constant  fountain  and  source  of  truth, 
ever  open  and  flowing  for  them  who  believe.  He 
gave  a  new  light  on  all  things  to  men  ;  and  by  an 
inevitable  necessity  they  proceeded  to  apply,  and 
still  must  apply,  what  He  has  shown,  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  they  thought  and  knew.  Thus 
Christian  doctrine  bases  itself  ultimately  on  two 
sources :  (a)  the  Facts  as  to  Christ’s  teaching  and 
life ;  and  ( b )  the  Experience  of  believers  in  Him 
interpreting  life  and  its  problems  in  the  light  of 
those  facts.  Christian  doctrine  has  grown  up  as  a 
vital  thing  in  the  soil  of  actual  life  ;  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Christian  living.  Jesus  appeared  among 
men  and  lived  and  taught.  He  gave  the  Truth  by 
what  He  was,  by  what  He  said,  by  what  He  did. 
Words,  Works,  Personality  :  all  preached.  This 
rich  and  various  utterance  fell  into  the  hearing 
and  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  who  became 
His  followers.  Into  their  very  being  it  entered 
with  transforming  power,  making  them  ‘  new 
creatures.’  By  and  by  it  filtered  through  their 
minds  and  life,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  form 
which  their  own  experience  gave  to  it.  It  is  this 
reproduction  of  the  truth  Jesus  brought  that 
constitutes  Christian  doctrine.  Its  fundamental 
elements  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view — viz.  the 
Christian  Facts  and  the  Experience  of  Believers. 

(3)  The  origin  of  variation  in  doctrinal  belief 
immediately  becomes  manifest.  Believing  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  be  expected  to  be  invariable.  Still 
less  the  expression  of'  experience.  Variety  of 
views  enters.  There  are  differences  of  mind,  of 
education,  of  disposition  and  degrees  of  sympathy, 
of  ability  to  apprehend  and  explain  :  differences 
all  of  them,  when  given  free  scope,  likely  to  lead 
to  mixed  results.  Present-day  religious  thought  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  and  with  the 
necessity  of  it.  And  if  in  consequence  the  theo¬ 
logical  mind  is  infected  with  a  certain  sense  of 
insecurity,  there  is  compensation  in  the  new  breath 
of  freedom.  Obviously  it  is  gain  to  be  able  to 
review  the  doctrinal  process  and  results  of  the 
past,  to  disentangle  the  Divine  Truth  from  its 
temporary  formulation,  and  to  elaborate  it  anew 
in  such  wise  as  will  subserve  the  highest  interests 
of  men  to-day,  as  well  as  do  justice  to  its  own  ever 
fresh  wealth  of  content.  (Cf.  the  interesting  ex¬ 
position  in  Dr.  Newton  Clarke’s  What  shall  we 
think  of  Christianity  ?  Lect.  II. ). 

II.  Bases  of  Christological  belief.  —  1. 
Primarily  a  new  experience. — The  new  methods 
found  early  application  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
Person.  That  doctrine  is  central  in  the  Christian 
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system.  It  is  by  Christ,  His  Person  and  Work, 
that  salvation  is  mediated.  Historically  and  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  Church  learned  it  so.  A  study 
of  the  NT  and  of  the  two  subsequent  centuries  is 
chielly  a  study  of  one  great  fact  or  truth,  to  the 
understanding  and  interpreting  of  which  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  period  were  devoted,  and  devoted 
with  absorbing  interest — the  Person  of  Christ. 
That  problem  soon  became  at  once  the  impulse 
and  the  starting-point  of  an  entire  science  of  God, 
of  man,  and  of  the  essential  and  linal  relation 
between  God  and  man.  But  primarily  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  was  simply  that  of  His  Person.  It 
was  provoked  by  Christ’s  own  questions  and  by 
His  claims.  Its  urgency  was  enhanced  by  the 
experience  of  believers.  Their  experience  was 
unprecedentedly  novel.  Unlike  that  of  Hebrew 
faith,  its  ground  was  individual  and  personal. 

Its  origin  lay  in  the  revolutionary  impression  His 
presence  created  in  the  heart,  an  impression  which 
came  as  a  thing  incomparable,  and  remained  as  the 
most  precious  fact  of  life.  It  grew  as  a  new  power 
in  the  soul  to  resist  and  overcome  sin,  assuring  not 
the  promise  only  but  the  potency  of  real  holiness, 
imparting  to  the  latent  faculties  of  the  changing 
heart  an  increasing  plenitude  of  spiritual  force 
making  for  righteousness.  Concurrently  with  this 
feature  in  the  new  experience  went  another,  or 
two  others.  Awakened  by  the  sense  of  power  in 
the  inner  life  imparted  by  Christ,  men  came  to 
understand  what  the  evil  is  from  which  God  seeks 
to  save  them,  and  what  the  good  is  which  He 
seeks  to  impart  to  them.  In  Christ  moral  good¬ 
ness,  the  righteousness  of  God,  laid  its  inexorable 
claims  upon  man’s  life,  determining  feelings  and 
shaping  resolutions  as  does  the  real  entrance  of 
God  into  our  hearts.  The  impression  of  Christ  was 
thus  seen  to  be  the  power  of  God.  A  further  step 
was  won  when  reflexion  forced  forward  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  it  could  be  so,  in  what  mode  the  nature 
of  Christ’s  Person  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
the  above  experiences.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
was  reached  when  the  fact  was  realized  that  the 
more  the  strength  of  His  character  overwhelmed 
them,  the  more  undeniable  was  made  the  reality  of 
God  to  them.  That  was  reached,  however,  at  the 
very  outset.  It  was  the  primary  conviction  which 
entitled  to  the  name  of  believer,  and  confession  of 
it  meant  salvation.  It  formed  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Christological  belief.  Jesus  comes  acting 
on  human  hearts  with  winsome  gentleness,  with  a 
soul-moving  sorrow  for  sin,  and  with  a  great  en¬ 
abling  power.  The  high  demands  He  brings  raise 
no  fear,  for  He  who  demands  approaches  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling,  which  He  is  ready  to  impart. 
Herein  rests  the  real  originality  of  His  message, 
by  which  His  gospel  differentiates  itself  from  all 
other  religions  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  all  merely 
philosophical  or  ethical  Idealisms  on  the  other  ;  in 
virtue  of  which  also  all  interpretations  of  His  Person 
on  humanitarian  lines  prove  inadequate.  On  this 
point  a  clear  understanding  is  indispensable.  It  is 
to  be  insisted  that  the  ‘  Christ  of  History  ’  and  the 
‘  Christ  of  Experience  ’  were  not  separable  to  the 
mind  of  the  disciples  ;  they  were  one  and  indi¬ 
visible.  Their  Christ  is  not  the  Teaching  of  Jesus 
alone,  or  His  Works  alone ;  or  both  together 
alone,  but  both  together  along  with  what  they 
revealed  regarding  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and 
what  they  created  in  the  inner  life  of  believers. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  last  from  the  first. 
It  is  illegitimate  to  seek  to  resolve  it  into  a  creation 
of  the  religious  idealizing  faculty  of  believers  in 
H  im.  The  thought  of  the  Apostles  consciously 
felt  itself  engaged  not  in  evolving  dreams  and 
speculations  of  its  own,  but  in  striving  to  receive 
and  appreciate  a  truth  which  was  before,  above, 
independent  of  them.  By  no  single  fact  in  His 
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biography  does  His  message,  in  this  view,  stand  or 
fall,  but  by  Himself  whom  the  facts  reveal  ;  the 
facts  come  embedded,  and  are  vital  because  thus 
embedded,  in  one  cardinal  fact,  Himself.  He 
came  to  them  not  as  a  prophet,  although  He 
had  much  in  common  with  the  prophets  ;  nor  as  a 
culture-hero,  the  offspring  of  spiritual  imagina- 
tion ;  but  as  an  inner  force  of  life  absolutely 
unique  ;  an  inner  experience  in  which  God  entered 
into  their  hearts  in  a  manner  heretofore  unparal¬ 
leled,  being  borne  in  on  them  rather  than  presented 
to  their  imitation,  leavening  them  practically  with 
Himself,  and  demonstratively  in  such  a  way  that 
henceforth  to  their  very  existence  in  God,  He,  the 
lievealer,  must  belong.  In  the  NT  we  move  amid 
scenes  where  the  common  has  been  broken  up  by 
vast  events.  God  from  the  Unseen  has  struck 
into  history  a  fresh  note,  and  a  new  era  has 
opened.  The  whole  suggestion  is  of  possibilities 
and  resources  waiting  to  be  disclosed.  (Cf.  Wernle, 
Beginnings  of  Christianity).  The  beginning  of 
Christianity  is  neither  a  theological  idea  nor  a 
moral  precept ;  it  is  an  experience  of  a  Fact,  the 
Fact  of  Christ,  revealing  and  imparting  the  life  of 
God. 

The  impression  Christ  made  on  those  who  saw 
and  heard  Him  is  a  solid  fact  which  no  criticism 
can  upset.  Is  it  possible  to  get  behind  this  fact  ? 
The  effort  is  strenuously  made  by  many.  What 
was  He  who  produced  the  impression  reported  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Better  still,  What  was  He  who  pro¬ 
duced  not  this  or  that  impression,  but  the  result¬ 
ant  of  actual  and  permanent  impressions  which 
He  has  made  upon  the  world?  In  seeking  an 
answer,  historical  and  critical  research  has  been 
lavished  on  every  aspect  of  the  question.  Christ’s 
teaching,  career,  personality,  have  been  studied  as 
never  before.  The  result  is  that  He  is  better 
known  to  us  than  to  any  previous  age.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  being  increasingly  felt  that  a  natu¬ 
ralistic  reconstruction  of  His  life  is  not  possible. 
Candid  students  of  the  anti-supernaturalist  camps 
(e.g.,  in  history,  Iveim  [Jesus  of  Nazar  a] ;  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  Ed.  Caird  [Evol.  of  Religion ] ;  in  science, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  [ Hibbert  Journal,  III.  i.]  and 
Prof.  James  [Varieties  of  Religious  Experience]) 
practically  confess  the  failure  of  past  attempts, 
and  succeed  in  evading  the  postulate  of  Divinity 
only  by  attributing  to  the  human  life  so  ample 
a  magnificence  as  to  make  it  embrace  all  that 
Christian  thought  understands  by  Divinity.  The 
new  rationalism  shows  how  decidedly  the  old 
materialism  has  spent  its  force.  Of  special  inte¬ 
rest  is  its  frank  recognition  of  the  presence  and 
vitality  of  experiences  on  which  hitherto  natural¬ 
ism  has  set  taboo.  The  more  the  new  criticism 
endeavours  to  revivify  the  dead  past  and  live  over 
again  the  life  of  the  disciples  who  enjoyed  the 
personal  communion  of  Christ,  the  more  it  sees  it 
must  combine  in  itself  all  the  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  seeing  .and  understanding  all  that  He 
really  was.  This  conviction,  however,  involves 
the  finding  of  a  place  for  criteria  for  the  adjudging 
of  Christ,  specifically  extra-naturalistic,  but  not 
extra-scientific,  and  spiritual ;  and  where  this 
happens  without  prepossession,  the  irresistible 
sense  of  Christ’s  transcendence  impresses.  His 
mystery  remains  (cf.  Contentio  Veritatis,  Essay  ii.  ; 
also  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development,  v.  and 

vi- )- 

2.  Analysis  of  the  experience. — But  if  we  cannot 
go  behind  the  fact  in  the  sense  of  reaching  some¬ 
thing  more  ultimate,  we  may  analyze  its  elements. 
It  will  be  found  in  content  to  comprise  at  least 
four  constituents  :  His  teaching  and  works  ;  His 
growing  consciousness  of  His  own  nature  ;  His 
response  to  prophetic  promise ;  His  appeal  to 
deeper  personality. 
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(a)  Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  the  third,  the 
contemporary  conviction  of  His  Messianic  dignity. 
‘  That  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ’  is  one  of  the  dominating 
ideas  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  More  than  one 
recent  writer  (Martineau,  Meinhold,  Wrede,  etc.) 
have  sought  to  show  that  Jesus  did  not  accept  the 
title  of  Messiah ;  hut  not  even  these  deny  its 
attribution  to  Him  by  the  disciples,  and  that  as 
their  main  view  of  His  Person.  Careful  analysis 
indicates  that  in  whatever  respects  the  Synoptics 
differ  in  their  representations, — and  they  are  not 
absolutely  harmonious,  —  they  yet  represent  a 
general  agreement  of  view,  and  set  forth  what  the 
primitive  belief  was.  In  that  belief  Jesus  stands 
forth  as  Messiah,  Himself  accepting  as  appropriate 
what  they  attribute  ;  a  sublime  figure,  not  merely 
human,  or  exalted  to  Messiahship  only  by  self- 
mastery  and  self-dedication,  but  by  peculiar  nature 
and  special  appointment.  The  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  Evangelic  description  of  Messiah  to  human 
dimensions  is  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the  facts. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  His  disciples  ‘  caressed  Him 
in'  the  most  familiar  manner  as  a  fellow-human 
being’  (Crooker,  NT  Views  of  Jesus,  p.  25),  the 
statement  is  crudely  one-sided,  since  the  familiar 
fellowship  He  vouchsafed,  as  is  very  evident, 
is  but  the  framework  of  an  intimate  disillusion¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  His  followers,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  revelation  on  His  part.  We  can  trace  the 
stages  by  which  the  higher  idea  was  unfolded  to 
them.  It  came  in  a  series  of  disappointments, 
intended,  probably,  to  wean  them  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  ideas  of  what  the  Messiah  should  be.  There 
is  first  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  the  prophet  of 
Messiah.  Then  there  is  the  refusal  to  commit 
Himself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  would 
have  made  Him  a  king  (Jn  224  615).  Again,  Christ 
avoids  or  evades  the  challenge  to  manifest  Him¬ 
self  to  the  world  (Jn  74-6).  Lastly  came  the 
crisis,  as  it  were,  the  open  challenge  to  prove  His 
Messiahship  by  a  sign  and  legitimate  His  claim, 
a  challenge  refused  (Lk  2267  2335).  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  progressive  disillusionment  of  all  that 
was  contrary  to  His  thought  in  current  Messianic 
ideas  went  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  true 
Messiah, — a  revelation  which  became  at  once  a 
testing  and  a  discipline  of  the  character  of  the 
disciples,  and  an  unfolding  of  undreamt  of  forces 
in  His  ;  so  that  at  last  they  fell  at  His  feet  and 
worshipped,  while  other’s  acknowledged  Him  as 
‘Lord  and  God’  (Jn  2028) ;  and  still  others  plainly 
felt  that  He  was  ‘ascending  to  the  Father’  (v.17). 
That  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  gave 
His  sanction  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples  is  certain  *  (see  next  sect. ) ;  no  less  certain 
(and  admitted)  is  it  that  the  disciples  believed 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  point  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  present  is,  how  the  belief  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  latter.  It  is  a  practice  among 
many  scholars  to  reverse  the  actual  facts.  They 
argue  as  if  the  belief  had  been  first  formulated 
and  officially  offered,  so  to  speak,  for  their  accept¬ 
ance,  a  formal  external  idea  taken  up  because  it 
had  been  put  forth  by  Jesus  as  a  scheme  in  which 
to  frame  His  person  ;  in  the  light  of  which  they 
are  to  regard  His  life  and  words  ;  exercising  a  pro¬ 
digious  influence  on,  and  lending  a  force  to,  His 
words  and  a  sanctity  to  His  person  beyond  that 

*  The  inquiry  into  the  Messiah-consciousness  of  Christ  has 
led  so  far  to  little  agreement.  Opinions  multiply.  The  main 
points  under  consideration  are  :  (1)  Did  the  Messiah  idea  enter 
into  His  ministry  at  all?  (2)  If  it  did,  when?  From  child¬ 
hood?  at  baptism?  at  some  later  point  in  His  ministry?  and 
from  what  causes?  (3)  How  did  He  conceive  of  His  Messiah¬ 
ship?  Was  His  conception  complete  at  first,  or  the  subject  of 
development?  (see  art.  Messiah).  Probably  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  present  popular  study  of  Christ’s  self-consciousness  is 
less  fruitful  for  the  interpretation  of  His  Person  than  the  older 
method  of  studying  His  God-consciousness.  His  life  is  not  so 
much  a  self-witness  as  a  revelation  of  the  Father. 
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which,  but  for  it,  they  could  possibly  have  had  (cf. 
such  writers  as  Mackintosh,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Relig.  ;  Percy  Gardner,  Historic  View  of  NT,  eh. 
iv.  ;  Estlin  Carpenter,  First  Three  Gospels,  chs.  ii. , 
iii.).  The  actual  facts  of  Christ’s  career,  i.e.,  are 
conformed  in  the  NT  narratives  to  already  exist¬ 
ing  Messianic  traditions.  And  because  of  this  the 
accumulated  sanctities  of  the  old  religion  were 
laid  claim  to  by  the  new,  whereby  the  latter  main¬ 
tained  itself  in  face  of  the  opposition  which  it 
encountered  at  the  first  and  found  a  soil  prepared 
for  its  reception.  The  contention  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained.  It  may  receive  some  countenance  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  writers  of  the  NT 
never  record  any  fact  or  incident  merely  as  fact 
or  incident,  but  as  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
gospel,  illustrating  and  conveying  spiritual  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  the  very  ease  with  which  the  NT 
method  of  presenting  historical  circumstance  might 
be  turned  to  account  under  the  influence  of  Messi¬ 
anic  bias  becomes  valuable  evidence  against  that 
hypothesis.  For  although  the  NT  history  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  bias,  i.e.  as  bearing  and  bodying 
forth  a  Person,  the  presentation,  whether  that  of 
the  Synoptics,  or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  others,  cannot  with  any  measure 
of  success  be  wholly  identified  with  or  wholly 
summed  up  in  that  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messi¬ 
anic  claims  of  Jesus  may  be  made  (as  they  are 
made)  to  rest  on  the  facts  ;  but  the  facts  are  not 
exhausted  in  those  claims,  even  in  the  immensely 
enriched  and  original  form  in  which  Jesus  made 
them.  There  are  other  portraitures  of  Jesus  in 
the  NT  besides  that  of  Him  as  Messiah  ;  and  even 
those  writers  who  set  forth  to  portray  Him  solely 
as  Messiah  cannot  be  restrained  from  bursting 
through  their  self-imposed  limits,  in  fidelity  to 
the  facts,  and  portraying  Him  as  more  than  they 
meant.  Moreover,  the  same  writers  convey  to  us 
the  explicit  assurance  that  they  have  not  appre¬ 
hended  all  the  truth  about  His  Person.  Subse¬ 
quent  theology  accepted  the  assurance,  departed 
widely  from  the  purely  Messianic  portraiture,  yet 
claimed,  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  the  new 
departures  were  in  no  sense  new  additions  to  the 
original  Gospel,  but  fresh  interpretations,  designed 
to  recover  and  vitalize  truths  discernible  in  the 
Gospels,  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Gospel 
writers. 

( b )  What  has  been  adverted  to  finds  illustration 
in  another  source  of  Christological  idea,  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus.  In  the  most  noteworthy 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  of  Baldensperger 
( Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu ),  only  about  one  half 
of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  determining  the  sense 
in  which  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  Messiah  ;  the 
second  part  is  devoted  to  other  aspects  arising  out 
of  His  self-designations,  His  teaching  as  to  the 
Kingdom,  etc.  Withal,  much  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Christ’s  self-revelation  is  not  even 
touched  upon.  Any  adequate  exposition  of  Christ’s 
idea  of  His  own  nature  will  include  the  following 
features  :  His  interior  life,  His  method  in  teaching. 
His  moral  perfection,  His  oneness  with  the  Father. 

(a)  The  true  secret  of  Christ’s  life  is  not  open. 
Who  can  ever  know  His  intimate  mind  ?  Could 
He  have  revealed  it  even  if  He  would?  We 
know  His  words  and  deeds ;  we  distinguish  the 
forces  He  set  agoing  in  the  world’s  history  ;  we 
venture  on  assertions  of  growth  both  of  idea  and 
of  action  in  His  life  ;  but  where  was  the  source  of 
these  ?  or  what  the  process  ?  or  when  the  great 
choices  and  decisive  operations  of  His  marvellous 
soul?  What  were  the  supremely  triumphant  and 
supremely  terrible  moments  of  His  life?  What 
were  the  events  in  which  He  ‘found  Himself’? 
His  abounding  energy  implies  a  rich  self-conscious¬ 
ness  ;  the  completest  self-consciousness  rests  on 
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a  plenitude  of  interior  self-relationships.  That 
these  last  existed  in  Him  we  are  certain.  But 
in  what  manner  or  in  obedience  to  what  im¬ 
pulses,  who  can  discern  ?  The  records  give  results 
not  processes,  and  just  at  those  points  where  our 
curiosity  is  most  eager,  the  limitations  of  our  power 
to  perceive  are  most  urgent.  We  see  hut  a  few 
things.  We  observe  the  self-indulgence  of  His 
own  consciousness  again  and  again.  We  have 
glimpses  of  its  exercise  in  solitary  communings 
with  God,  in  a  life  of  intercourse  with  men,  in  the 
collision  with  incident  and  event.  Above  all,  we 
know  it  in  its  great  occasions, — Baptism,  Tempta¬ 
tion,  Discussion  with  the  Doctors,  Transfiguration, 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  Resurrection,  Ascension, — 
all  of  which  are  equally  discoveries  of  His  nature 
to  Himself  and  revelations  to  His  disciples.  Be¬ 
cause  the  meaning  of  these  events  seems  to  lie 
on  the  surface,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
them  a  superficial  reception.  They  must  be  so 
received  when  regarded  as  parts  of  a  religious 
idea,  and  not,  as  they  are,  experiences  of  a  real 
Person.  They  constitute  events  which  were  no 
mere  form  gone  through  to  proclaim  a  spiritual 
truth  to  men  or  to  certify  to  them  by  wondrous 
signs  a  new  relation  opened  for  them  with  God. 
They  were  not  dramatic  :  they  were  as  personal 
to  Him  as  they  are  instructive  for  us.  He  did 
what  He  did  because  He  was  what  He  was — from 
a  deeper  necessity  than  any  deliberate  persuasion 
that  His  disciples'needed  this  or  that  teaching  at  this 
or  that  time.  These  events  are  far  from  summing 
up  His  inner  life.  They  are  but  flashes  out  of  a 
deep  darkness.  They  reveal  a  life  that  is  really 
human,  in  constant  communion  with  a  source  of 
sustenance  beyond  the  human,  receiving  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  that  source  and  translating  it  into  earthly 
relations,  yet  with  a  self-possession  and  self- 
knowledge,  i.e.  a  consciousness  differentiated  and 
personal.  But  the  revelation  does  not  uncover  all 
the  secrets  of  that  life,  leaving  nothing  to  elude 
or  bewilder.  There  are  reservations  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  given  (cf.  Dale,  Atonement,  pp.  45,  47).  And 
these  are  not  to  he  identified  with  the  necessary 
inscrutabilities  inherent  in  all  finite  personality. 
They  are  the  intimations  of  a  glory  in  His  nature 
which  separates  it  from  all  common  natures,  signs 
that  in  Him  there  are  abysses  of  impenetrable 
splendour  into  which  finite  natures  may  not  enter, 
however  closely  they  may  touch. 

(P)  Christ’s  method  in  teaching  was  character¬ 
istic.  He  taught  neither  as  the  scribes  (Mt  729), 
nor  as  a  prophet  (Mt  ll9).  And  this  because  of 
His  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  His  message. 
He  came  not  as  a  teacher ;  compelling  assent  hy 
the  complete  answer  to  every  difficulty,  silencing 
dispute  with  arguments.  He  was  more  personal 
and  spiritual.  His  teaching  did  not  profess  to 
offer  an  absolute  intellectual  proof  of  itself  which 
must  convince  all  sufficiently  intelligent  persons. 
It  claimed  the  belief  of  all  men,  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  incontrovertible  evidence ;  on  the 
ground  rather  that  all  men  were  created  to  be 
good,  and  to  know  the  truth,  and  would  know  it 
if  their  perceptions  were  not  dulled  and  distorted 
by  sin.  It  convinced  only  by  a  process  which  at 
the  same  time  purified.  He  made  His  message 
not  an  argument  but  a  force. 

Hence  His  method  was  both  declarative  and 
suggestive  ;  both  thought  and  incentive  to  further 
thought.  At  times  He  is  clear  and  authoritative  ; 
His  words  are  such  that  men  may  refuse  them  but 
cannot  mistake  them.  At  other  times  He  shrouds 
His  doctrine  in  parables,  and,  pointing  to  principles, 
leaves  them  to  work  and  unfold  their  purport  as 
men  are  found  ready  to  receive  them.  This  was 
so,  because  the  teaching  was  not  simply  of  triiths 
but  Truth,  infinite,  inalienable,  imperishable ;  the 


fulfilment  of  all  partial  truths.  His  ‘  V’r:ly  I  say’ 
asserts  His  belief  that  it  was  so.  ’I  ne  ‘  mind  of 
Christ  ’  which  the  teaching  offers  is  not  mere 
neutrality  but  soul,  personality — back  to  which 
the  teaching  goes  for  justification.  He  appeals  to 
no  higher  sanction  than  Himself.  For  Himself  also 
He  assumes  a  right  to  revise  the  law  of  Moses 
(Mt  521),  and  claims  authority  over  every  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  (Mt  1929).  For  this  reason  it  is  futile 
to  found  an  argument  against  the  final  and  the 
revealed  character  of  H  is  message  on  its  frag¬ 
mentariness  or  its  want  of  originality,  futile  also 
to  limit  His  teaching  to  any  detached  portion  of 
its  recorded  whole,  e.g.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  fragments  are  numerous  enough  to  enable 
us  with  ease  to  trace  His  mind.  They  form  a 
unity  which  is  not  a  new  edition  simply  of  any¬ 
thing  preceding.  That  some  of  His  thoughts  and 
precepts  were  anticipated  by  Jewish  and  ethnic 
men  of  wisdom  does  not  detract  from  His  origin¬ 
ality  (see  art.  Originality),  because  that  consists, 
not  in  isolated  truths,  but  in  the  remarkable  sum 
of  truth  in  which  they  take  their  appropriate  and 
articulate  place.  That  doctrine  again  explains  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more  fully 
than  the  Sermon  sums  up  the  doctrine.  The 
method  of  Christ  challenges  reflexion  and  suggests 
as  origin  of  His  teaching  His  own  statement  ‘from 
God’  (Mt  ll27,  Jn  716). 

(y)  What  is  meant  by  the  moral  •perfection  of 
Christ  is  at  times  misconceived,  yet  embodies  a 
difference  in  His  nature  as  compared  with  ordinary 
men  that  is  perfectly  realizable.  Ullmann  in  a 
treatise  of  great  power  has  made  it  familiar  under 
the  term  ‘  sinlessness  ’  ( Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  T.  &  T. 
Clark).  The  term  has  been  objected  to  as  a  nega¬ 
tive  conception,  the  negative  absence  of  evil,  a 
negative  difficult  to  prove  from  the  limited  induc¬ 
tion  available  in  a  life  of  a  few  years.  To  give 
the  conception  a  concrete  expression  may  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  the  term  is  of  value  as  pointing  to 
the  stainless  purity  of  Christ.  His  moral  self¬ 
witness  is  in  the  highest  degree  positive.*  It 
implies  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  flawless 
conduct,  but  the  consciousness  of  perfect  character 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  power  to  create  in 
others  perfect  character.  Man  may  fail  to  meet 
his  moral  obligation  in  three  ways :  by  falling 
short  of  his  ideal  of  duty,  by  forming  lower  ideals 
than  he  ought,  by  direct  transgression.  And  the 
witness  of  the  ordinary  conscience  is  that  man 
has  failed  in  all  three,  and  has  reason  to  fear 
God.  The  peculiarity  of  Christ’s  moral  life  is  that 
all  suspicion  of  this  is  wholly  absent.  He  never 
confesses  sin.  He  never  fears  any  consequences 
of  His  acts  either  from  God  or  from  men.  He 
seeks  forgiveness,  but  only  for  others.  He  dreads 
sin,  but  not  for  Himself.  He  claims  to  be  apart 
from  it.  He  gives  the  impression  of  breath¬ 
ing  an  atmosphere  in  which  sin  cannot  be.  He 
is  possessed  with  a  holy  energy,  constant  and 
powerful.  Yet  His  moral  life  finds  exercise  not 
in  abstracts  but  within  conditions  of  earthly  ex¬ 
istence.  He  fought  His  way  through  those  ex¬ 
periences  which  make  goodness  difficult.  For  this 
reason  His  goodness  is  both  provable  and  imitable. 
The  crux  of  the  proof  must  rest  less  in  special 
pleading  for  particulars  of  conduct  than  in  a 
central  view  of  His  moral  personality.  Particulars 
have  been  contested.  He  has  been  charged  with 
harshness  to  His  mother  (Jn  24) ;  with  petulance 

*  The  passage,  1  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God’  (Mk  1018  ||),  is  still  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  That  it  is  a  self-deprecia¬ 
tory  word  iB  the  least  tenable  explanation.  That,  as  a  self- 
depreciatory  saying  it  is  the  only  certainly  authentic  word  of 
Christ  with  reference  to  His  moral  nature  (Schmiedel,  Encyc. 
Bibl.  ii.  1881),  is  perverse  (cf.  Marcus  Dods,  The  Bible,  its  Origin 
and  Nature,  p.  205). 
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(Lk  249) ;  with  brusque  contempt  (Mt  76) ;  with 
discourtesy  and  personal  bitterness  (Lk  ll37ff-); 
with  violation  of  property  rights  (Mk  513  ll2"6- 15) ; 
with  underrating  family  duty  and  affection  (Mt 
1037,  Lk  1425-  26 ) ;  with  defective  and  impracticable 
theories  as  to  civic  vix-tue,  wealth,  almsgiving, 
non-resistance,  etc.  (For  these  and  others  cf.  such 
writers  as  Voysey,  Dole,  Philip  Sidney,  Goldwin 
Smith  ;  and  the  tendency  of  younger  Unitarians). 
Charges  on  particulars  cannot  be  met  except  in 
the  light  of  character.  The  above  are  all  defen¬ 
sible  consistently  with  the  character  of  Jesus  as 
that  character  appears  in  the  record.  Nor  need 
we  resort  to  the  plea  (Martineau)  that  the  blemishes 
are  due  to  the  fault  of  the  delineators.  Christ’s 
moral  nature  is  a  unity.  It  is  a  unity  in  virtue  of 
that  principle  by  which  He  knew  Himself  to  be 
always  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  knew  Himself 
to  be  in  the  activity  of  spirit  and  will  what  God 
in  nature  gave  Him  to  become.  In  this  respect 
He  felt  Himself  solitary  among  men,  and  acted 
on  the  feeling.  His  perfection  thus  consists,  first, 
not  in  any  completeness  of  precepts  given  or  con¬ 
crete  relations  sustained  in  conduct — these  flow 
from  it ;  but  in  the  possession  of  that  spirit  and 
of  those  principles  which  not  only  supply  all  due 
regulation  as  occasion  requires,  but  give  unity, 
consistency,  and  purity  to  the  moral  life.  In  the 
light  of  this  consideration  we  argue  for  His  con¬ 
stant  maintenance  of  moral  supremacy  in  particular 
acts.  His  moral  consciousness  penetrated  all  His 
thought  and  feeling,  and  all  expressions  of  both. 
It  was  the  secret,  further,  of  His  power  over  sin, 
both  in  the  world  (cosmic)  and  in  man  :  His  power 
‘ to  overthrow  sin ’  and  ‘to  forgive  sins.’  He  did 
not  disregard  sin.  He  inherited  the  teaching  of 
His  race  as  to  sin,  a  teaching  characteristically 
striking  and  comprehensive.  He  appropriates  all 
its  truth,  and  develops  it  in  His  own  original 
spirit.  He  did  this  just  because  He  was  so  pure. 
Sin  was  the  haunting  dread  of  His  days.  In 
meeting  its  malign  force  and  subduing  it,  He  broke 
His  life.  Against  it  He  put  forth  all  His  strength, 
and  in  so  doing  rose  to  the  fulness  of  stature  we 
know,  ‘  being  raised  up  by  God  to  his  right  hand.  ’ 
More  by  what  He  did  against  sin  than  by  what 
He  declared  of  sin  or  of  His  own  goodness  did  He 
prove  His  sinlessness.  He  did  what  He  was.  His 
presence  raised  the  disciples,  as  His  story  raises  us, 
to  a  level  which,  like  Him,  knows  no  sin  (1  Jn 

35.  6.  9). 

(5)  His  equality  with  God*  connects  itself  chiefly 
(in  the  Synoptics)  with  the  thought  of  His  sinless¬ 
ness  and  His  power  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  92'6,  Mk  210, 
Lk  520-  23.  Less  unquestioned  is  Mt  2819,  where  He 
includes  Himself  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  name). 
St.  John’s  Gospel  is  full  of  the  idea  (522f-  633'35 

842.  58  925f.  109  U25  141.  6.  9  l55f.  23)>  and  to  this  point 

attacks  have  in  consequence  been  directed  with 
vigour  (cf.  in  particular  Martineau’s  Seat  of 
Authority  ;  and  for  an  effective  rejoinder,  Forrest’s 
Christ  of  History  and  Experience,  Lect.  I.). 

(c)  As  remarkable  a  factor  as  any  in  the  spell 
Christ  laid  on  man’s  spirit  has  been  His  appeal  to 
the  deeper  forces  of  personal  being.  There  have 
been  those  whose  presence  seemed  to  lower  for  the 
time  being  the  vitality  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  came  into  contact  with  them,  and  so  acted  as 
to  destroy  their  self-possession.  Some  men  overawe 
and  paralyze  others  who  come  within  the  field  of 
their  influence.  The  power  of  Christ  acted  con¬ 
trariwise.  It  empowered.  He  revealed  men  to 
themselves  in  revealing  Himself  to  their  inner 
sense.  In  receiving  Him  into  their  hearts  new 
powers  therein  arose,  reserve  forces  showed  them¬ 
selves  ;  His  influence  was  that  of  reason  begetting 

*  See  below  under  ‘Divine  designations,’  ‘ Son  of  Man,’  ‘Son 
of  God.’ 
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reason,  love  begetting  love.  In  fellowship  with 
Him  men  came  to  higher  ideals.  From  Him,  in 
fact,  mankind  has  learned  to  know  itself  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  to  estimate  its  own  best  possi¬ 
bilities.  He  has  lifted  up  human  aspiration  more 
than  any  other.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  He  appealed  persuasively  to  human 
instinct.  To  appeal  to  such  instinct  is  often  to 
create  it.  When  a  child  is  told  a  story  of  heroism, 
when  rough  untaught  natures  are  softened  by  the 
beauty  of  tenderness  seen  or  pictured,  there  is  a 
creation  of  courage  or  gentleness  where  it  was  not 
before.  When  the  instinct  is  quickened  we  know 
that  it  is  native.  The  movement  Christ  initiated 
has  proved  of  unrivalled  creativeness  in  the  history 
of  human  instinct  and  in  every  direction  of  human 
activity.  ‘The  idea  of  Jesus  is  the  illumination 
and  inspiration  of  existence  ’  (Phillips  Brooks, 
whose  Bohlen  Lectures,  1879,  are  an  eloquent  ex¬ 
position  of  Christ’s  creative  influence,  in  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  emotional  life).  The  first  per¬ 
ception  of  this  fact  glows  through  the  NT  writings  : 
not  one  of  the  writers  fails  to  make  us  understand 
that  the  One  he  writes  about  is  One  who  has 
opened  new  powers  in,  and  disclosed  new  horizons 
to,  his  own  soul.  This  is  their  witness — a  witness 
corroborated  by  every  succeeding  age — that  He 
called  them,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  He  made 
them  ‘a  new  creation,’  disciplining  and  elevating 
character,  calling  out  a  higher  faith,  creating  pro¬ 
founder  emotions,  inspiring  with  ever-increasing 
reverence,  and  bringing  into  play  those  higher  and 
more  creative  faculties  of  the  soul  that  see  the 
things  of  God  in  a  wide  perspective  impossible  to 
the  reason. 

{d)  The  specialities  of  Christ’s  teaching  and 
works  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Their  speciality 
has  been  challenged.  The  opinion  of  a  recent 
Gifford  lecturer  is  shared  by  many,  that  ‘it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select  any  special 
article  of  religious  faith  which  is  in  its  genera’ 
aspect  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Its 
uniqueness  lies  rather  in  what  some  would  cal! 
the  personality  of  the  founder’  (Wallace,  Lectures, 
iii. ).  That  is  true  ;  but  its  suggestion  is  not  true, 
that  there  is  no  uniqueness  in  the  teaching  ai 
Christ.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Teacher  draws  with 
it  uniqueness  in  the  teaching ;  and  that  both  in 
its  method  (see  above)  and  in  its  substance.  Simi¬ 
larly  His  works  exhibit  higher  potency  than  the 
ordinary  human.  A  strong  feeling  to  this  effect  is 
resulting  from  the  minute  analysis  which  at  the 
present  time  both  the  ‘Words’  and  the  ‘Miracles’ 
are  undergoing  (cf.  "Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus; 
Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  et  al.).  His  dependence 
on  others,  His  anticipations  by  others,  are  less 
confidently  asserted.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  discover  any  form  of  Gentile  culture  which 
is  likely  to  have  entered  into  the  formative  influ¬ 
ences  of  His  mind.  From  Greek  philosophy  He 
probably  lived  remote  as  much  by  natural  tem- 
erament  as  by  patriotic  interest.  He  was  not 
eyond  its  range,  but  then  as  now  the  Jew  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  living  in  the  fire  without 
suffering  the  smell  of  it  to  pass  upon  his  garments. 
Every  Jew  appeared  in  his  own  eyes  to  stand 
morally  and  intellectually  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  Gentile  ;  his  system  of  education  seemed  less 
destitute  of  vivifying  and  invigorating  ideals.  He 
was  nurtured  on  the  history,  the  scenery,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  land,  all  of  them  of  exquisite  interest, 
stimulating  the  fresh  mind  in  the  highest  degree  to 
habits  of  independent  wisdom  (cf.  Ramsay,  Educa* 
tion  of  Christ,  ch.  3).  Of  Jewish  sects  and  teachers 
three  have  been  suggested  as  contributory  forces  : 
the  Pharisees,  the  Baptist,  the  Essenes.  The  first 
proved  His  worst  foes  ;  they  had  an  influence,  but 
it  was  solely  negative.  The  second  is  remarkable 
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for  liis  consciousness  of  his  own  inferiority,  of 
Christ’s  higher  range  in  mission  and  higher  rank 
in  Person.  Of  the  third  let  Hausrath  judge  :  ‘  From 
the  Essenes  His  whole  conception  of  the  world 
separated  Him.’*  There  can  he  little  question 
that  the  impulse  to  reflexion  was  fostered  in  Christ 
by  study  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  under  the  usual  Rabbinical  direction. 
The  master-words  of  His  teaching  are  drawn  thence. 
The  substance  of  His  teaching,  in  numerous  de¬ 
tails,  is  defined  negatively  by  contrast  with  the 
comments  of  the  scribes  and  positively  by  ‘  fulfil¬ 
ment’  of  the  Law  through  a  clearer  discernment 
and  profounder  enrichment  of  the  proper  principles 
of  the  Law.  The  substance  of  His  teaching  in  its 
main  positions  is  intrinsically  so  separate  from  even 
its  closest  approximations  in  previous  prophecy  as 
to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  claim  of  originality. 
The  source  of  its  originality  was  in  Himself. 
Christ’s  teaching  is  His  own  exposition  of  the 
Divine  life  which  was  revealed  in  Himself  f  (Mt 
ll25'27).  ‘  Out  of  a  perfect  relation  with  God  flows 

His  teaching  like  a  crystal  stream.’  Its  form  is 
drawn  from  the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  time  ; 
its  matter  from  His  own  mind.  In  this  connexion 
the  following  is  admirably  put,  and  meets  a  common 
objection  : 

‘  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  particular  statements  of  our 
Lord  may  be  found  embedded  in  earlier  writings  which  consist 
mainly  of  foolish  superstitions  and  childish  conceits.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  the 
great  teachers  of  Israel  never  said,  or  never  uttered  in  pregnant 
phrase,  any  of  those  lofty  spiritual  truths  which  shine  forth 
from  the  pages  of  the  prophets.  But  if  we  And,  on  referring  to 
contemporary  literature,  that  such  references  are  only  like  rare 
jewels  shining  among  vast  heaps  of  error  and  superstition,  that 
they  are  only  like  flashes  of  lightning  in  an  all-embracing  night, 
then  their  concurrence  in  nowise  diminishes  our  wonder.  The 
problem  only  takes  another  shape.  How  is  it,  we  ask,  that  out 
of  all  this  spiritual  lumber  the  soul  of  Jesus  only  selected  what 
was  good  and  great,  and  rejected  all  the  rest?  How  is  it,  e.g., 
that  from  the  teaching  of  Hillel  He  took  (if,  indeed,  He  took  any¬ 
thing  directly  thence)  only  what  was  eternally  true,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  all  the  frivolous  ritualism  and  puerile  casuistry 
in  the  consideration  of  which  Hillel  spent  his  life?  Remember 
again  that  it  detracts  in  nowise  from  our  Lord's  claim  to 
originality,  that  even  His  master  thought  had  been  partially  or 
casually  expressed  by  those  who  went  before  Him.  The  question 
to  be  decided  in  our  Lord’s  day  was  this,  Which  of  all  the 
thoughts  about  God  that  have  passed  through  the  mind  of 
saints  and  prophets  should  become  the  master-thought  of 
religion,  which  should  condition  and  determine  all  the  rest? 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Jesus  selected  one,  as  though 
He  had  been  passing  all  in  review  and  comparing  them.  No, 
the  truth  is  that  Jesus  laid  hold  of  one  by  His  Divine  intuition, 
in  virtue  of  His  direct  insight  into  the  nature  of  God’  (Moor- 
house,  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  66  f.). 

When  we  add  that  Christ’s  teaching  was  given, 
so  to  speak,  casually  ;  not  systematically,  in  no 
ordered  or  finished  statement ;  that  the  whole  is 
comparatively  small,  and  yet  that  it  is  easy  to 
draw  up  from  the  scattered  sayings  a  sum  of 
doctrine  coherent,  self-consistent,  and  completely 
satisfying  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  further  cogency 
is  lent  to  the  witness,  ‘Never  man  so  spake’ 
(.Tn  746),  and  point  to  the  question,  ‘Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom  ?  ’  (Mt  1354).  See  artt.  Origin¬ 
ality  and  Uniqueness. 

To  His  words  have  to  be  added  His  works.  His 
ordinary  doings  were  those  of  a  good  man  (Ac 
1 038).  His  miracles  proved  a  special  presence  of 
God  with  Him  (Jn  32).  There  is  a  crude  view  of 
the  Gospel  wonders  which  has  made  many  see  in 
them  an  unimportant  part  of  the  Gospel  story,  and 
even  feel  it  desirable  to  do  without  them.  So  long 
as  they  are  looked  upon  as  thaumaturgic  signs  or 
violations  of  Nature’s  sequence,  so  long  will  both 
religion  and  science  reject  them.  If,  however, 
they  are  considered  as  indications  of  laws  which 
embrace  and  in  a  sense  unite  the  seen  and  unseen 
worlds,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  Christianity 

*  It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  consider 
the  alleged  influence  of  Buddhism  or  Mithraism. 

t  Cf.  Perowne’s  Bulsean  Lects.  pp.  93,  94. 


that  they  should  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  that  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
face  of  all  attempts  to  explain  them  or  explain 
them  away,  a  certain  robust  sense  of  the  general 
mind  has  refused  to  concur  in  any  view  that 
denies  their  reality  or  their  essential  place  in  the 
history.  They  reveal  Christ  no  less  than  His  doc¬ 
trine.  They  constitute  warrants  of  His  Divine 
power  :  they  also  form  part  of  the  Gospel.  They 
stand  as  a  real  item  in  the  list  of  testimonies  to 
His  impression.  They  are  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  His  life  found  utterance,  ‘  an  authentic  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  original  gospel  offered  to  faith  ’  (A.  B. 
Bruce,  Apologetics,  p.  376  ;  Miraculous  Elements 
in  Gospels,  chs.  vi.  and  viii.).  In  this  respect  they 
are  on  a  different  plane  from  the  prodigies  credited 
to  pagan  heroes.  That  men  might  see  the  will  of 
God  at  work,  Jesus  did  the  works  of  His  Father. 
A  reckless  historical  scepticism  evaporates  the 
miracles  partly  into  odd  natural  events,  partly 
into  nervous  healings,  partly  into  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  legends.  Sane  criticism,  however,  admits 
their  congruity  with  the  record,  their  naturalness 
to  His  Person,  and  their  value  to  faith.  The 
supreme  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  (wh.  see)  is 
of  primary  import. 

3.  Validity  of  the  experience. — The  lines  thus 
traced  converge  in  one  picture.  Their  effect  is 
striking,  and  of  the  cumulative  kind.  They  may 
not  produce  infallible  certainty  of  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  Divinity.  But  no  infallible  certainty  can 
be  given.  The  Christ  they  portray  is  not  absolute 
in  the  sense  of  abstract ;  He  is  absolute  in  the 
sense  of  the  fullest  concrete  ;  all  the  elements, 
therefore,  which  go  to  make  up  this  impression  of 
His  Person  contribute  to  the  proof  of  its  power : 
by  exhibiting  what  He  is  they  testify  to  Him  : 
their  witness  is,  ‘  This  is  the  Son  of  God.’  It  was 
men’s  experience  of  Christ  as  Divine  that  gave 
them  the  right  to  affirm  His  Divinity.  Is  the  wit¬ 
ness  true  ?  The  contention  here  made  is  that 
what  we  know  along  many  lines  as  the  Christian 
experience  is  a  new  and  distinctive  development, 
and  demands  a  new  and  unique  factor  introduced 
to  the  human  consciousness.  Is  the  contention 
verifiable  ?  The  witness  is  an  interpretation  :  can 
we  trust  it  ?  Has  the  impression  an  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  behind  it  of  objective  fact  ?  What  were  the 
dimensions  of  the  objective  fact  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  inner  effect  ?  The  answer  must  be  that 
the  same  law  of  rationality  holds  here  as  in  other 
j  tarts  of  knowledge.  The  effect  must  have  an 
adequate  cause.  What  the  soul  realizes  as  the 
highest  in  its  inner  feeling  is  proof  of  reality  that 
the  reason  may  recognize.  If  the  soul  attains  the 
vision  of  a  Reality  whose  authority  over  it  is 
absolute  and  from  whom  it  receives  a  power  that 
masters  all  other  powers,  then  it  knows  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  God.  The  finality  of  such  experience  cannot 
be  questioned,  when  its  source  is  personality  (per¬ 
sonality  being  the  only  full  reality  of  which  we 
have  knowledge),  and  its  seat  the  moral  disposition 
and  not  individual  temperament.  Now  to  those 
conditions  the  impression  of  Christ  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  conforms.  Behind  the  records  He  stands, 
greater  than  themselves,  and  that  by  their  own 
showing ;  and  because  of  this  they  furnish  to  their 
readers  a  vision  which  does  not  fade  but  grows,  a 
power  that  is  new  and  permanent,  a  command 
from  which  the  conscience  cannot  dissent,  a  mas¬ 
tery  that  sets  free.  He  Himself  had  this  effect  on 
men  as  they  companied  with  Him  ;  the  record  of 
their  intercourse  with  Him  has  the  same  effect. 
The  effect  is  a  fact  of  continuous  experience  funda¬ 
mentally  identical  in  kind  throughout  the  Christian 
centuries.  Both  are  the  envelope  that  enwraps 
Truth  transcending  time  and  place.  Only  the 
universal  and  everlasting  can  transcend  the  limita- 
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tions  of  our  separateness  and  speak  in  the  same 
manner  to  thousands  of  different  souls.  The 
phenomena  of  Christian  history  are  so  diverse  in 
kind  from  those  of  other  historic  faiths  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  origin  (cf. 
Illingworth,  Personality  Human  and  Divine,  p. 
200).  The  witness  that  God  Himself  is  here  step¬ 
ping  into  the  history  of  the  race  must  he  accounted 
true. 

III.  Beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
Person  in  the  NT. — 1.  General  character  of  the 
doctrine.- — It  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  above 
analysis  of  the  bases  of  belief  in  Christ  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gospels  and  to  justify  it,  because 
it  is  only  by  understanding  them  fully  that  we 
gain  any  test  by  which  to  determine  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  belief  itself,  or  reach  the  point  of 
view  for  appreciating  aright  its  beginnings  and  its 
growth.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  no  finality.  It 
is  based  on  an  experience  which  cannot  rest,  but 
must  grow  with  the  growth  of  all  life,  and  pervade 
all  other  experience  of  life.  It  is  a  doctrine  there¬ 
fore  that  has  a  history  down  to  the  present,  and 
which  is  destined  to  continue  beyond  the  present. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  new  growth  of  its 
meaning.  In  moving  on  we  can  purchase  security 
only  by  retracing  our  steps,  unravelling  the  web 
of  the  past  and  weaving  it  over  again.  Recurrence 
to  the  original  will  reinvigorate  like  the  touch  of 
earth  to  the  feet  of  Antonis.  In  the  first  expres¬ 
sion  there  is  a  universality  which  is  apt  to  be  lost  in 
the  divisions  of  later  opinion  :  there  is  an  implicit 
fulness  in  the  beginning  which  is  not  completely 
represented  in  any  subsequent  stage.  To  that 
beginning  we  now  advert.  In  the  conviction  that 
‘  in  Christ’  they  were  ‘  a  new  creation,’  ‘  partakers 
of  a  Divine  nature  ’  (2  Co  517,  2  P  l4),  the  Apostles 
must  seek  expression  of  their  conviction.  The  ex¬ 
pression  runs  over  into  every  phase  of  their  thought 
and  life.  It  breeds  in  them  a  sense  of  new  relation 
to  Christ  akin  to  that  felt  towards  God,  originating 
a  new  thought  of  His  Person.  We  see  it  in  the 
Names  they  give  to  Him,  in  the  Properties  and 
Attributes  they  ascribe  to  Him,  in  their  acceptance 
of  wonders  attending  His  Origin  and  His  passing 
from  sight,  in  the  relations  they  proceed  to  insti¬ 
tute  between  Him  and  previous  history  as  well  as 
future  ages.  The  NT  idea  of  His  Divinity  is  not 
to  be  built  up  as  an  induction  from  these  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  reflexions, 
inevitable  and  faint,  of  the  experience  of  His 
Divinity  ;  they  are  the  inward  seeking  utterance. 

It  is  an  utterance  that  is  quite  spontaneous.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  religious  faith  not  of  philosophic 
interest.  The  speculative  instinct  is  wholly  second¬ 
ary  to  the  spiritual  facts.  But  while  this  is  so,  the 
philosophic  interest  is  there,  and  that  of  necessity. 
While  the  Person  hidden  behind  the  life  of  the 
NT  is  vaster  than  the  NT  record  of  Him,  it  re¬ 
mains  true  that  if  that  Person  were  to  survive  and 
His  impression,  they  must  be  shown  to  ring  true 
to  the  intellect.  What  happens  to  the  emotions 
suggests  problems  to  the  mind.  Proved  facts, 
even  those  ‘  deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame,’  have 
to  formulate  themselves  in  thought.  And  so  the 
moral  life  created  by  Christ  furnished  material  for 
new  great  convictions  fitted  to  be  at  once  its  ex¬ 
pression  and  its  safeguard.  The  doctrine  of  His 
Person  was  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  His  Personality. 

In  the  facts  thus  noted  is  to  be  found  the  answer 
to  two  inquiries  of  rationalism.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  asked,  Why  is  He  never  called  God  ?  and  on 
the  other,  Why  such  diversity  of  view  among  the 
writers  1  Take  the  latter  first.  The  criticism  here 
has  been  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Martineau  ( Seat 
of  Authority,  p.  361)  and  others,  who  urge  that 
Jesus  was  construed  successively  into  (1)  the  Jewish 


ideal  or  Messiah,  (2)  the  Human  ideal  or  Second 
Adam,  (3)  a  Divine  Incarnation.  This  construction 
of  theories  is  asserted  to  be  only  a  fanciful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  early  Christian  thought.  ‘  The  personal 
attendants  of  Jesus  worked  out  tlie  first ;  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second  ;  the  school 
whence  the  Fourth  Gospel  proceeded,  the  third.’ 
In  reply  it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  criticism 
holds  its  ground  only  by  (a)  doing  violence  to  the 
facts  on  wTiich  it  seeks  to  rest,  by  subjecting  them 
to  a  narrowly  subjective  standard  :  the  facts  in¬ 
clude  those  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as 
accepting  the  name  of  Lord  ;  by  (b)  an  arbitrary 
application  of  the  idea  of  development  to  the  nar¬ 
rative.  It  is  possible  to  prove  the  alleged  con¬ 
structions  to  have  been  made  successively  only  by 
a  series  of  unwarranted  eliminations.  The  Syn- 
optists  are  not  without  knowledge  of  (2)  and  (3), 
nor  is  (1)  unknown  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  facts,  when  viewed  without  prepos¬ 
session,  point  to  no  such  clear-cut  theories.  They 
do,  however,  indicate  both  movement  and  diver¬ 
sity  of  belief,  changes  constantly  going  on  in 
the  opinions  respecting  Christ’s  nature,  and  very 
material  differences  in  individual  emphasis  and 
interpretation,  a  movement  and  diversity  only 
less  remarkable  than  the  unmistakable  unity 
pervading  them.  It  was  natural  that  men  of 
the  character  and  training  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Peter  should  discover  in  OT  conceptions  of  the 
Messiah  approximate  lines  of  thought  wherewith 
to  describe  their  experience  of  Christ.  Tempera¬ 
mental  and  other  causes  led  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  as  naturally  to  give  representations  of  their 
experience  such  as  they  have  done,  the  former 
anthropological  and  practical,  the  latter  contem¬ 
plative  and  mystical.  As  types  these  three  are 
distinguishable,  but  not  exclusively  of  each  other. 
There  are  others  also,  as,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  of  the 
Apocalypse.  These  expressions  differ  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  differ  in  precisely  the  manner  that  is 
natural  and  desirable.  The  variety  is  that  of  life 
and  reality.  These  all  represent  differences  that 
are  not  separate  developments  of  substance  in  the 
doctrine  so  much  as  precious  elements  constitutive 
of  a  richer  fulness  than  any  one  of  them  or  all  of 
them  ;  a  fulness  of  necessary  mysteriousness.  They 
represent  no  signs  of  a  struggle  to  assert  Divinity 
in  opposition  to  a  bare  humanity :  of  such  a  struggle 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  NT. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  criticism,  it  is  possible 
with  some  reason  to  maintain  that  the  term  6e6s  is 
never  applied  to  Christ.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  among  scholars.  The  crucial  passages  are 
(not  taking  into  account  Jn  l1  2028,  1  Jn  520,  He 
l8ff-)  Ro  95,  Tit  213,  Ac  20"8,  1  Ti  316,  Ph  28,  2  P  P, 
Col  29.  In  2  P  l1  the  rendering,  ‘  Our  God  and  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,’  is  not  excluded;  similarly 
Tit  213.  In  Ro  9®  the  doxology  may  be  regarded  as 
referring  to  God.  In  1  Ti  316  the  true  text  is  os  not 
0<r<5s.  In  Ac  2028  the  AV  reading  is  probably  correct 
(‘God’).  Col  22,  Eph  56,  2  Th  1  ,  Tit  213  have 
been  adduced  as  proofs  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Christ  as  God  ;  but  erroneously.  The  two  strongest 
pasages  are  Ph  26"8,  Col  29.  But  if  the  texts  are 
not  unambiguous,  that  does  not  affect  the  truth  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  was  scarcely  natural  for 
a  Jew  to  use  the  Divine  Name  in  any  connexion 
(cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  §  vii.,  also  p.  233). 
If  it  were  used,  it  applied  to  God  in  His  absolute 
being.  Cf.  Westcott,  Ep.  of  St.  John ,  p.  172. 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  Christ  was  affirmed  in 
a  variety  of  other  modes.  The  Apostles  were  not 
so  much  concerned  to  ‘  prove  His  Divinity  ’  as  to 
persuade  men  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
The  question  whether  He  was  God  or  not  was  in 
this  view  a  subordinate  question.  They  wrote 
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about  Him  as  they  preached,  in  His  human  mani¬ 
festation  and  in  His  Exalted  Glory.  From  that 
point  of  view  they  neither  missed  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  His  Godhood  nor  failed  abundantly  to 
declare  it.  The  declarations  they  make  are  of  One 
who,  they  were  persuaded,  was  absolutely  unique 
in  position,  in  character,  in  work ;  One  whose 
relationship  to  God  was  perfect,  who  was  the 
Saviour,  Light  and  Life  of  men.  Are  such  de¬ 
clarations  consistent  with  anything  short  of  His 
Divinity  ? 

2.  Divine  designations  applied  to  Christ. — Of  the 
names  implying  distinctiveness  of  nature  assigned 
to  Christ  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  there  are 
four  of  supreme  import :  (n)  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  which 
stands  by  itself ;  ( b )  ‘  Son  of  God,’  with  which 
may  be  set  as  allied  in  significance,  ‘  Son  of  the 
Highest.,’  ‘  Only  -  begotten  Son,’  ‘  My  beloved 
Son’  (or  ‘My  Son,  my  Chosen’),  and  ‘The  Son’  ; 
(c)  ‘  Christ’  ;  (d)  ‘  Lord.’  Others  are  the  ‘  Word  of 
God  ’  and  ‘  the  Word  ’ ;  ‘  Son  of  David,’  with  which 
may  be  placed  ‘  Root  and  offspring  of  David,’  and 
perhaps  ‘  Prince  of  life’  and  ‘  Prince  ’ ;  ‘  Saviour  ’  ; 
‘  Image  of  God  ’ ;  ‘  Second  Adam  ’ ;  ‘  First  and 
Last  ’  ;  ‘  The  Holy,  Just  One.’ 

Son  of  Man.  —  To  this  title  there  attaches  a 
peculiar  interest,  which  is  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  discussion  it  has  excited.  Controversy  circles 
round  its  use,  its  source,  its  meaning.  It  occurs 
in  all  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  the  one  name  Christ 
is  represented  as  reserving  for  His  exclusive  use. 
That  He  did  so  is  plainly  implied  in  the  narratives. 

His  use  of  it  has  been  denied  (cf.  Bruno  Bauer,  Volkmar, 
Oort,  Lietzinann,  etc.).  One  of  the  most  capable  of  recent 
critics  (Wellhausen,  Das  Evan g.  Marci)  argues  that  the  term, 
if  used  at  all  by  Christ,  was  not  made  current  by  Him  but  by 
the  Christian  community,  and  came  into  use  in  the  following 
manner.  The  early  Christians  believed  that  Jesus  had  pro¬ 
phesied  His  Parousia.  They  hesitated  to  make  Him  say  so 
outright,  and  hence  represented  Him  as  saying  only  that  the 
‘  Man  ’  of  Daniel  should  appear  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  He 
could  say  that  without  meaning  Himself.  But  the  Christian 
interpretation  soon  read  Him  into  the  announcement,  then 
used  the  title  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection, 
and  finally  as  a  simple  equivalent  of  the  first  person  singular  on 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  The  position,  in  this  and  other  forms,  fails  to 
account,  inter  alia ,  for  two  facts  :  (a)  the  term  is  not  found  in 
St.  Paul  or  elsewhere  in  NT,  but  almost  solely  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  (instances  to  the  contrary  are  Jn  1234,  Ac  766) ;  ( b )  if  a 
coinage  of  the  Early  Church,  how  does  it — a  term  denoting 
lowliness — harmonize  with  the  evident  endeavour  to  portray 
a  glorified  Christ  ? 

The  expression  occurs  in  previous  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  literature.  The  references  of  importance 
are  in  Ezekiel,  Daniel  (713),  and  Enoch,  in  all  of 
which  the  Messianic  significance  is  not  indisput¬ 
able  (see  Schmidt,  art.  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  in  Encyc. 
Bibl .,  who  inclines  to  refer  even  Dn  713  to  Michael, 
not  Messiah).  In  what  sense  is  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ?  The  commonly  accepted  view  ( e.g .  Bey- 
schlag- Wendt)  may  be  thus  stated:  Christ  was 
desirous  of  being  recognized  as  the  Messiah.  He 
was  not  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  current  expecta¬ 
tions  of  what  the  Messiah  should  be  and  do.  He 
therefore  did  not  apply  the  current  designations 
of  Messiah  to  Himself,  but,  finding  one  term,  ‘  Son 
of  Man’  (in  Daniel),  employed  it  as  expressing  (1) 
Messianic  character,  ana  (2)  much  more  than  the 
expected  Messianic  character,  viz.  the  generically 
human  character. 

Dalman  {Words  of  Jesus )  has  adduced  grave  considerations 
against  this  view.  It  is  a  view,  he  holds,  started  by  the  Greek 
divines,  and  has  no  basis  in  primitive  Christian  thought.  He 
maintains  that  Christ  adopted  it  from  Dn  713,  and  used  it  of 
Himself  in  its  original  sense,  a  sense  which  was  not  widely 
prevalent  in  His  time  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah.  There  ‘the 
emphasis  rather  lies  on  the  fact  that  in  contrast  with  the  winged 
lion,  the  devouring  bear,  the  four-headed  leopard,  the  fourth 
beast  with  ten  horns  terrible  exceedingly  beyond  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  he  appears  unarmed  and  inoffensive,  incapable  through 
any  power  of  his  own  of  making  himself  master  of  the  world  ; 
he  is  only  as  a  son  of  man.  If  ever  he  is  to  be  master  of  the 
world,  God  must  make  him  so.*  The  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  on  this  view, 
is  not  the  son  of  man  in  the  sense  of  being  a  man  like  other 
men,  but  as  being  a  man  distinct  from  other  men,  in  the  sense 


that  God  has  given  him  to  be  what  he  is.  The  expression  in¬ 
timates  less  his  human  nature  than  his  Divine.  ‘Son  of  Man* 
denotes  ‘  that  member  of  the  human  race,  in  his  own  nature 
impotent,  whom  God  will  make  Lord  of  the  world.’ 

To  indicate  results,  it  may  be  taken  that  there 
is  a  fair  consensus  of  agreement  on  the  following 
points:  (a)  that  the  use  of  the  title  as  applicable 
to  Himself  is  due  to  Christ ;  (b)  that  a  wider  source 
than  the  passage  in  Daniel  is  probable  ;  (c)  that  in 
meaning  it  embodies  a  composite  conception,  com¬ 
bining  various  OT  suggestions,  and  these  the  most 
rich  and  salient ;  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  one 
like  a  son  of  man,  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
the  ideal  people,  the  recipient  of  special  privilege, 
the  apportioner  of  judgment,  of  celestial  origin. 
In  wealth  of  content  the  expression  stands  alone. 
It  was  thus  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a  self- 
designation  of  Christ.  In  it  there  met  the  two 
divisions  of  Messianic  reference,  those  pointing  to 
the  glory  and  those  pointing  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  Messiah,  comprising  elements  seemingly 
incongruous  and  irreconcilable,  yet  in  essentials 
capable  of  being  unified  in  a  single  character.  In 
the  course  of  His  ministry  He  was  to  manifest  Him¬ 
self  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  as  perfect  man,  as 
concentrating  His  race  in  an  intense  personal  life, 
as  conscious  of  a  special  mission  from  God,  of  abso¬ 
lutely  intimate  relation  to  God,  of  perfect  depen¬ 
dence  upon  God,  and  as  sharing  with  God  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  characteristics  all  of  them 
Messianic,  and  impossible  to  be  included  in  any  of 
the  terms  of  Messianic  intention  more  fully  than 
in  this,  the  ‘Son  of  Man.’  Its  meaning  on  His 
lips  goes  further  than  even  the  fulness  of  Messianic 
intention  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  once  intelligible 
(‘mystifying  title’  of  Weisse  and  others  is  not 
justified),  a  feature  it  shares  with  Him  whom  it 
designates  and  the  hopes  it  unified.  In  it  these 
features  find  place  :  much  contemporary  Messianic 
belief  of  a  familiar  kind  ;  less  prominent  ideas  that 
had  before  this  time  passed  into  the  background  ; 
novel  functions  in  Christ’s  conception,  such  as  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  life  of  service,  and  His 
death  as  necessary  to  redeem  men  ;  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  all  these  in  a  new  synthesis  which  was 
not  simply  a  mosaic  of  old  data  or  gathering 
up  of  the  disparate  details  of  earlier  expectation, 
but  which  was  reached  by  the  entrance  of  a  new 
thing  that  made  the  fulfilment  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  the  promise  might  have  seemed  to 
warrant  (cf.  art.  Son  of  Man). 

Son  of  God  (‘the  Son,’  ‘My  Son’).  This  title, 
like  the  former,  belongs  to  the  OT  writings,  being 
found  in  Gn  62,  Ex  422,  2  S  7U,  Ps  27  826  89s7,  Job  1B 
387,  Hos  l10  1 11,  and  there  applied  in  various  con¬ 
nexions  :  to  offspring  of  the  gods,  to  angels,  to 
judges,  to  Israel  as  a  people  serving  Jehovah,  to 
individual  Israelites,  to  the  theocratic  king,  to  the 
Messiah  (Dalman  and  others  object  to  ‘  Son  of  God  ’ 
as  a  Messianic  title).  The  expression  ‘  Son  of  God  ’ 
[or  ‘  My  Son  ’]  occurs  in  the  Synoptics  27  times, 
and  ‘the  Son’  9  times.  In  St.  John  ‘Son  of  God’ 
occurs  10  times  and  ‘  the  Son  ’  14  times.  Both 
occur  in  St.  John’s  First  Epistle,  in  se.veral  of  St. 
Paul’s,  in  Hebrews,  in  Revelation.  In  the  Gospels 
they  are  applied  to  Christ  by  the  Father,  angels, 
demoniacs,  Himself  (rarely,  and  only  in  St.  John), 
disciples  (N.B.— St.  Peter’s  confession,  Mt  16’6), 
elders,  high  priest,  centurion.  In  determining  its 
meaning,  we  may  exclude  the  idea  of  pagan  influ¬ 
ence.  .There  is  little  probability  that  the  cult  of 
the  Roman  emperors  suggested  either  the  word 
or  its  idea.  Its  application  to  believers  (Mt  59-45, 
Lk  635,  Eph  l5,  Jn  l12,  1  Jn  31-  2,  Ro  814- 19,  Ph  2’6) 
does  not  necessarily  confine  its  import  to  the  merely 
human  sphere.  Its  previous  usage  in  the  OT 
could  not  fail  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  connota¬ 
tion  of  special  relationship  to  God. 
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That  the  term  contains  Messianic  reference  is 
contested  by  few.  In  line  with  it  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  the  testimony  of  the  demoniacs  (Mt  829  [|  Lk 
441),  and  the  heavenly  voices  at  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  (Mt  317  175).  Here,  too,  possibly 
lies  the  reason  for  Christ’s  use  of  the  term  in 
debates  with  the  Jewish  leaders  (Jn  318  515a •  8-5fr-). 
The  Messianic  sense  is  obvious  in  St.  Peter’s  confes¬ 
sion  (Mt  1616) ;  less  so  in  that  of  the  centurion  (Mk 
153H).  The  answer  to  the  high  priest’s  question  was 
treated  as  blasphemy  (Mt  2683ff-),  because  by  it  He 
claimed  more  than  Messiahship.  St.  John’s  state¬ 
ments  enhance  the  feeling  of  the  Synoptists.  He 
points  clearly  to  Christ’s  use  of  the  term  and  in 
the  solitary  sense.  He  is  careful  in  his  use  of 
names,  and  would  hardly  put  into  Christ’s  mouth 
a  self-designation  without  some  warrant  of  sanc¬ 
tion  from  His  personal  usage.  But  the  Synoptists 
are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  clearness.  In 
Mt  2241"46,  Mk  1235-37,  Lk  2041'44,  the  inference  is 
inevitable  that  the  Messiah  is  the  son  of  One 
more  exalted  than  David. 

What  meaning  did  Christ  attach  to  the  term  ? 
The  above  passage  is  significant.  He  is  not  deny¬ 
ing  Davidic  descent.  He  affirms  it  (see  on  the 
other  side  Wellhausen,  Evangel.  Marci).  By  His 
descent  from  David  He  satisfies  one  condition  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Messiah.  That  fact,  however,  does 
not  preclude  Him  from  satisfying  further  condi¬ 
tions  not  included  in  the  Messianic  prophecy, 
evincing  a  power  in  Him  which  points  to  another 
and  higher  origin.  This  further  scope  in  His  filial 
relation  is  intimated  in  such  passages  as  Mt  ll27 
1617,  Lk  1022,  Mt  311,  Mk  411,  Lk  810,  Jn  8s5-  36  1530 
434  etc.).  He  taught  the  disciples  to  call  God  ‘our 
Father,’  and  called  God  His  own  Father  in  a  special 
sense.  He  asserts  that  He  alone  adequately  reveals 
and  knows  God.  He  suggests  a  special  sonship  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman  (Mk  126). 
The  double  strain  is  present  in  His  consciousness. 
He  is  Son  in  the  Messianic  sense.  He  is  also  Son 
in  a  Divine  sense  :  of  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father.  He  has  the  mission  of  the  former  with 
its  dignity  :  He  has  the  infallible  knowledge  with 
perfect  obedience  of  the  latter.  Both  features 
emerge  in  the  Synoptics  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Both  are  not  justly  interpreted  in  such  a  sense 
as  suggests  a  merely  ethical  relation  to  God,  a 
relation  which  others  may  actually  possess  or  are 
destined  to  attain.  In  them  there  is  the  basis  of 
the  ethical  but  of  the  essential  as  well.  The  Son- 
ship  of  Christ  is  human  and  historical  yet  solitary 
and  transcendent. 

St.  Paul  corroborates  the  Evangelic  positions. 
The  earlier  Epistles  contain  a  large  amount  of 
teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  have 
lucid  references  to  the  Sonship  :  1  Th  l10,  Ro  83- 
2  Co  4J,  Ro  l4,  2  Co  l19ff-,  Gal  22u,  Eph  413,  Ro  l9, 
Gal  l18  44,  where,  through  the  position  assigned  to 
Him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  special 
Spirit  dwelling  in  Him,  equality  with  God  is  as¬ 
serted  and  Divine  functions  attributed.  In  one 
passage,  2  Th  2,  Christ,  while  not  named  ‘  Son,’ 
is  regarded  in  His  capacity  as  the  opponent  of 
Antichrist  as  a  consubstantial  representative  of 
God.  This  idea  in  another  context  we  have  in 
Col  l13’15,  He  I2’8  33  etc. 

A  survey  of  the  texts  reveals  a  complex  concep¬ 
tion,  including  (1)  a  Messianic  predicate  asserting 
the  place  of  Christ  as  the  complete  antitype  of 
the  theocratic  king ;  (2)  an  ethical  identity  in  the 
realization  of  Divine  holiness  in  a  stainless  life; 
(3)  a  spiritual  unity  revealing  itself  in  a  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  mind  of  God  and  a  perfect  obedience 
to  His  will,  which  were  as  much  innate  properties  of 
His  personality  as  achievements  of  His  moral  self. 
In  addition,  theconviction  of  His  pre-existent  glory* 
*  See  art.  Pre-existence. 


and  of  His  cosmic  agency  necessitates  (1)  a  physical 
descent  from  Deity  by  a  creative  act  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  (see  Annunciation  and  Virgin-birth)  ; 
and  (2)  an  equality  of  essence  in  virtue  of  which 
Divine  acts  and  qualities  are  ascribed  to  Him. 
Cf. ,  further,  art.  Son  of  God. 

Christ  (‘the  Christ’),  King  of  the  Jews,  Lord, 
may  all  be  taken  together.  ‘Christ’  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  Messiah.  Both  words  signify  ‘  the 
Anointed.’  While  applied  in  the  OT  to  prophets 
(Ps  10515,  1  K  It)36)  and  high  priests  (Zee  414),  the 
name  is  specially  identified  with  the  kings,  from 
the  passage  (Ps  22)  implying  that  they  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  exercised 
righteous  government.  Later,  when  Israel  had 
come  under  Gentile  rule,  the  idea  entered  into  the 
name  that  the  Messiah  would  overthrow  the  secular 
might  and  liberate  the  people,  i.e.  be  at  once  the 
Saviour  of  the  faithful  and  the  Prince  or  King  of 
the  saved.  In  the  NT  the  name  is  accorded  to 
Jesus  everywhere.  It  is  practically  His  surname, 
a  circumstance  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  He  forbade  its  use  in  His  earthly  life.  He  is 
greeted  also  as  ‘  King’  and  as  ‘Son  of  David,’  re¬ 
cognitions  of  Him  as  Messiah.  That  He  Himself 
accepted  the  role  appears  from  the  following :  (a) 
His  sanction  of  the  terms  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  and  ‘  Son 
of  God  ’  as  applicable  to  Him  ;  (b)  His  consciousness 
of  being  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (Lk  418ff-), 
a  mark  of  the  Messianic  King  (Is  ll2)  and  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  (Is423  611) ;  (c)  His  self-witness 
as  to  His  being  the  Son  and  Heir  of  God  (Ps  22) ;  (d) 
His  assurance  of  the  reference  in  Ps  110  to  Himself, 
where  the  King  in  Zion  is  in  His  view  the  Messiah  ; 
( e )  He  spoke  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Messiah  is  the  builder  of 
the  Temple  (cf.  Mt  2661,  Mk  14BS  with  Zee  612- 13) ; 
(/)  He  spoke  of  His  kingdom  and  therefore  Mes¬ 
sianic  rank  ;  (g)  He  described  Himself  as  Judge  of 
the  world  —  a  Messianic  function;  (h)  He  com¬ 
mended  St.  Peter’s  confession  (Mt  1617) ;  (i)  He 
acknowledged  His  Messiahship  before  His  judges 
(both  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate) ;  (j)  He  was  put  to 
death  as  ‘King  of  the  Jews.’  Messiahship,  it  has 
been  said,  is  not  Divinity  (Ottley,  art.  ‘  Incarna¬ 
tion  ’  in  Hastings’  DB).  True,  but  Messiahship  as 
enriched  by  Christ  is.  The  new  features  with 
which  He  fulfilled  the  old  conception,  suffering 
and  resurrection,  brought  it  as  near  Divinity  as 
was  possible  for  the  Hebrew  mind.  In  them  was 
concentrated  the  work  of  salvation,  always  as¬ 
signed  in  OT  to  Jehovah  Himself,  in  the  NT 
always  and  in  all  its  parts  assigned  to  Christ. 
The  step  is  but  a  short  one  from  the  unhesitating 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ’s  work 
to  that  of  the  Divinity  of  His  nature. 

The  step  is  taken  when  He  is  called  Lord. 
Christ  refers  to  Himself  as  ‘your  Lord’  (Mt  2442). 
There  is  evidence  of  growth  in  the  meaning  of 
Lordship  in  NT  usage.  Resell  has  shown  that 
the  name  was  interchangeable  in  instances  with 
‘Master’  and  ‘Rabbi.’  Between  that  stage  and 
the  view  of  the  Epistles  that  Christ  is  Lord  over 
Nature,  the  Universe,  the  Church  (Col  l18-18,  Ph 
210ff-  etc.),  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  The  transition 
was  probably  effected  in  Hellenistic  circles,  and 
aided  by  the  use  of  ‘  Lord  ’  as  a  title  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  associated  with  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  him. 

The  Second  Adam  (the  Man  from  Heaven)  is  a 

designation  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  In  idea  it  is 
more  speculative  than  the  foregoing.  The  impulse 
to  its  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle’s 
conversion  through  the  glorified  appearance  of  the 
Risen  Christ  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  On  the 
ground  of  that  experience  he  contrasts  men,  as  he 
finds  them,  subject  to  sin  and  death,  and  this  man 
exalted  over  both  (1  Co  1545"49,  Ro  512'21).  The 
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religious  and  moral  destinies  of  the  human  race 
are  traced  to  the  action  of  two  typical  men,  the 
first  Adam,  ‘  a  living  soul,’  and  the  second  Adam, 
‘  a  quickening  spirit.’  In  so  thinking,  he  gives  an 
original  turn  to  his  Messianic  views.  The  ordinary 
Messianic  hopes  of  his  nation  he  shares.  He  is 
acquainted  also  with  the  tradition  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  But  neither  his  intellect  nor 
his  conscience,  endued  with  fresh  vision  and  power 
by  Christ  risen,  could  rest  satisfied  with  those. 
He  departs  from  them,  but  not  to  supersede,  rather 
to  develop.  He  regards  Christ  as  the  foretold  of 
the  prophets  (Ro  l2),  His  ministry  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (321),  His  death 
and  resurrection  as  the  fulfilment  of  foreshadow¬ 
ings  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (1  Co  153-4).  He  shares 
with  the  Synoptists  and  Acts  the  position  that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  and  bringer-in  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  righteousness ;  with  them  he  applies  to 
Christ  the  names  ‘Son  of  God,’  ‘Christ,’  etc.,  in 
a  sense  of  exceptional  dignity.  What  they  had 
reached  by  a  gradually  increasing  insight  he  won 
by  the  vision  (Gal  l16),  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  spiritual  intuition  he  reads  the  Person  of 
Christ.  What  he  had  seen  colours  all  his  thought, 
which  is  essentially  a  Christology  centring  in  the 
idea  of  ‘  the  Lord  of  Glory.’  The  term  signified, 
of  Christ’s  work,  relief  from  the  oppression  and 
burden  of  sin  and  the  law  and  death,  with  hope  of 
regeneration  for  himself  and  all  men  ;  it  signified, 
of  Christ’s  Person,  that  He  was  Spirit  (2  Co  3n) ; 
man,  ‘  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ’  but  ‘  the  man 
from  heaven  ’  whom  the  heavenly  principle  made 
perfect  (521),  pre-existent  (Ro  83,  1  Co  101,  Gal  44) 
and  ‘head  of  every  man’  (I  Co  1 13),  human  nature 
in  its  archetypal  form,  particularly  in  creation 
(86  etc.).  That  He  of  whom  all  this  was  affirmed 
was  not  conceived  to  be  an  ordinary  human  per¬ 
sonality  in  His  intimate  nature,  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  other  terms  used, 
the  ‘  Lord  of  Glory  ’  declares  Divinity.  In  the 
later  Epistles,  Eph.,  Col.,  Ph.,  Ti.,  Tit.,  the 
Divinity  is  explained  in  the  same  directions  with 
greater  precision  and  fulness,  and  exemplified  in 
fresh  relations. 

The  fact  that  these  writings  contain  a  more  developed  Chris- 
tologj7  than  that  of  the  undisputed  Epistles  has  been  made  a 
ground  for  discrediting  them.  But  without  good  reason.  The 
later  thought  is  in  organic  line  with  the  earlier  ;  both  fix  atten¬ 
tion  on  what  Christ  did  and  does,  and  not  on  what  He  taught ; 
both  rise  to  the  thought  of  the  glorified  Christ  through  the 
work  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  later  illustrates  and  emphasizes 
rather  than  increases  the  heavenly  dignity  of  Christ,  assigning 
an  increment  of  function  rather  than  of  rank  (cf.  Lightfoot, 
Col.  p.  120). 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a  remarkable 
type  of  doctrine  which  has  not  yet  been  defini¬ 
tively  located.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with 
the  NT  writings  generally,  or  even  with  the 
Pauline.  Its  conception  of  Christ’s  Person  is 
characterized  by  significant  differences  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  expression.  After  a  prologue  (almost 
in  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apo¬ 
calypse,  which  looks  like  a  summary  of  previous 
thought)  it  proceeds  to  its  main  thesis,  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  New  Covenant  over  the  Old.  In  the 
first  seven  chapters  Christ  is  presented  as  the  Son, 
the  Revealer,  and  the  King-Priest.  As  the  Son, 
He  has  been  prepared  for  in  Israel  ( 1 1 ),  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  creation  and  is  its  consummation 
(l2),  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Father’s  glory  as 
its  effulgence  (avauyaap.a),  and  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  essence  (inrAaTains)  as  its  embodiment 
xa-paKT-fip)  (l3),  and  is  now  at  the  Father’s  right 
hand.  As  the  Revealer,  He  is  superior  to  angels 
and  Moses ;  while  yet  a  ‘  partaker  of  flesh  and 
blood  ’  (214),  wherein  He  has  done  away  with  sin 
and  death,  establishing  and  vindicating  His  glory 
by  His  sufferings.  As  the  King-Priest  He  realizes 
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in  perfection  the  qualifications  of  the  priesthood 
imperfectly  met  in  the  OT  system.  In  his  exegesis 
the  author  applies  to  Christ  two  series  of  OT  texts, 
the  one  having  in  view  in  their  original  meaning  the 
Messiah  (l5,  cf.  Ps  27  ;  l8- 9,  cf.  Ps  457- 8),  the  other 
relating  to  God  ( I6,  cf.  Ps  977  ;  l10'12,  cf.  Ps  10226-28). 
All  three  aspects  point  to  such  pre-eminence' of 
Christ  as  makes  Him  incomparable  with  men,  to 
be  equalled  with  God  alone.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  pre-eminence  appropriated  in  His  human 
experience,  made  His  own  by  obedience — a  point 
insisted  on.  These  two  form  the  idea  of  Christ : 
He  is  God  who  by  a  Divine  Incarnation  fulfils 
Himself  in  man  ;  and  He  is  man  who  by  a  human 
faith  and  endurance  realizes  himself  in  God.  If 
the  terminology  is  less  Hebraic  than  in  St.  Paul  or 
the  Synoptists,  the  motive  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
express  in  the  terms  available  the  new  contrasts 
and  special  aspects  of  Christ’s  Person  impressed  on 
the  author’s  mind  by  his  independent  experience 
of  Christ. 

The  Logos  (‘the  Word’)  is  the  term  distinctive 
of  St.  John  (Jn  I1-14,  1  Jn  l1,  Rev  1913).  It  is 
introduced  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was 
familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  readers.  As  a  term 
it  is  traceable  in  both  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
thought.  Its  idea  is  Hebraic  not  Philonian,  and 
to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  ‘  the  Only-begotten .’ 
It  is  no  impersonal  abstract  Idea.  The  Logos  is, 
as  in  the  Targums,  personal  and  active  as  the 
equivalent  of  God  manifesting  Himself  (1  Jn  l2). 
He  is  an  historical  human  life  (Jn  l14,  1  Jn  l1-s),  a 
fact  not  to  be  minimized.  Yet  His  coming  within 
the  conditions  of  humanity  was  the  coming  of  One 
who  had  been  pre-existent  with  God  in  and  from 
the  beginning  (l1  3I3,31  662),  sharing  in  the  life  of 
God  and  in  the  Divine  acts  of  creation  and  pre¬ 
servation,  and  operative  in  previous  history  as  an 
illuminating  and  quickening  potency  in  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  (l3- 4- 9- 12 1016  ll62).  Complementary 
is  the  thought  of  the  Apocalypse  of  His  eternity  or 
semi-eternity  in  nature,  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
and  in  redemptive  activity — ‘Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,’  and  of  the  perfect  and 
perpetual  adoration  accorded  to  Him  with  God  in 
heaven.  The  recital  of  the  work  of  the  Logos,  so 
brief,  covering  the  vastest  realms,  cosmic,  historical, 
personal,  in  the  most  summary  space,  is  majestic. 
The  absence  of  any  line  of  intermediate  beings 
between  God  and  man  is  notable.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  with  God  (8e6 s)  is  deliberate. 
The  description  gives  no  plausibility  to  the  view 
that  here  we  have  a  category  taken  from  philo¬ 
sophy  and  applied  loosely  to  the  facts.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Synoptic  representation  of  the 
human  character  and  consciousness  of  Christ  which 
unfits  it  or  renders  it  inadequate  for  the  Logos 
conception  ;  equally  there  is  nothing  in  the  Logos 
conceived  as  becoming  incarnate  in  the  man  Jesus 
which  contradicts  or  impairs  the  reality  or  the 
completeness  of  His  humanity  as  portrayed  in  the 
Synoptics. 

The  two  are  adequate  and  congruous  to  each 
other.  They  are  also  necessary  to  each  other, 
each  being  a  torso  without  the  other.  The  source 
of  the  doctrine  was  the  actual  experience  of  the 
author,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  a  mind  of  pro¬ 
found  spirituality  and  devout  idealism.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  having  been  determined  in  the 
particular  cast  he  gives  his  doctrine  by  contem¬ 
porary  circumstances.  A  specific  method  is  ap¬ 
parent.  It  is  not  that  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
‘Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God’  (Jn  20sl) ;  it 
is  the  special  manner  of  his  proof  that  differen¬ 
tiates  his  record,  and  above  all  the  specially  in¬ 
tense  feeling  towards  Christ  that  pervades  it, 
characteristics  that  have  led  some  to  assert  that 
he  sees  Christ  as  primarily  Divine  and  less  human 
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than  the  Synoptists  see  Him.  It  is  truer  to  say 
that  he  sees  Christ  both  as  more  Divine  and  more 
human  than  the  Synoptists ;  driven  beyond  them 
by  deepened  experience  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  richer  reflexion  on  the  other  hand  to 
which  he  was  incited  by  the  increasing  Gnostic 
licence  of  the  age.  Gnosticism  was  a  subtler  foe 
than  current  Messianisin.  Its  sophisms  could  be 
met  only  by  a  simpler  and  profounder — simpler 
because  profounder — truth.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  that  truth.  It  attempts  a  portrait  of  Christ 
corresponding  to  the  most  intimate  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sense  of  His  power  conceivable,  at  once  wholly 
revealing  God,  and  the  Divine  revelation  of  the 
whole  nature,  life,  and  destiny  of  man.  Hence  to 
the  historian  it  is  an  enigma,  to  the  devout  a 
poem.  Its  outline  is  simple  and  free  because  so 
broad  and  high.  Its  structure  is  less  of  the  his¬ 
toric  than  of  the  spiritual  sense.  The  test  of  its 
genuineness,  like  that  of  art,  is  not  in  its  technique 
hut  in  the  dim  and  powerful  feeling  of  infinite 
meaning  it  throws  upon  the  reader.  It  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  sources  of  subse¬ 
quent  thought. 

3.  Divine  properties  attributed  to  Christ. — We 
may  note,  to  begin  with,  the  ascription  to  Christ 
of  what  had  been  ascribed  by  OT  prophets  to 
Jehovah  (cf.  Ps  456- 8  with  He  Is- 9  ;  Is  714  96  with 
Mt  l23 ;  Jer  235-6  [where  the  ‘Branch  of  David’ 
is  called  the  ‘  Lord  our  righteousness  ’]  3316  with 
the  NT  term  ‘  Root  of  David  ’  applied  to  Christ ; 
Mai  31,  where  the  messenger  about  to  come  to  his 
own  temple  is  called  ‘Lord,’  with  Mk  l2,  Lk  l76). 
Again,  the  tempting  of  Jehovah  (Nu  142  215-6,  Ps 
959)  is  the  tempting  of  Christ  (1  Co  109).  In  He 
l10- 11  what  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  in  Ps  10226  is 
attributed  to  Christ.  In  Jn  1240- 41  it  is  asserted 
that  the  language  of  Isaiah  (69-10)  concerning 
Jehovah  refers  to  Christ.  Is  4523,  compared  with 
Ro  1410-  n,‘  shows  that  the  judgment-seat  of  God  is 
that  of  Christ.  From  J1  232  and  Ro  1013  the  name 
of  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  Christ. 

More  impressive  are  the  references  to  Christ’s 
participation  in  Divine  attributes.  He  has  self¬ 
existence  like  the  Father  (Jn  526),  and  therefore 
His  life  is  eternal  (Jn  l4  ll25  146,  1  Jn  l2  511, 12). 
He  has  pre-existence ;  cf.  the  Apostolic  testimony 
(He  73,  Rev  l8  2213)  with  Christ’s  (Jn  S28  177).  He 
cannot  yield  to  death  or  see  corruption  (Resurrec¬ 
tion  narratives,  also  Jn  1018,  Ro  l4,  He  716,  Jn  ll25, 
Ac  1337  227),  He  will  come  again  (Jn  143-  **,  Ac  lu, 
1  Co  ll26  etc.),  He  gives  life  to  others  (Jn  525- 21  640, 
Ph  310,  u).  He  has  all  power  (Mt  1818,  Rev  l8,  Jn 
519,  He  l3,  Ph  29),  including  power  over  nature  and 
man  (miracles  and  healings,  cf.  Lk  619  846,  Mt  928, 
also  Ro  810'23),  a  power  He  can  communicate  to 
disciples  (Ac  934  316  410).  St.  Paul  attributes  to 
Him  the  Divine  plenitude  (Col  29).  He  has  super¬ 
human  knowledge  of  God  and  superhuman  insight 
into  man  (Jn  1630  2s4,  Rev  2s8),  He  is  unchangeable 
as  Jehovah  (cf.  Ps  10226  with  He  l11- 12,  also  138). 

Of  Divine  acts  asserted  of  Christ  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Creation  (Jn  l3,  Col  l16-17,  He  l2-10);  Pro¬ 
vidence  (He  l3,  Jn  517,  Col  l17) ;  Redemption  (Ac 
2028,  Jn  1318-10-16,  Mt  913,  Eph  526,  passages  too 
numerous  to  be  specified) ;  Forgiveness  of  sins  (Mt 
9s,  Mk  210,  Lk  524  etc.);  Judgment  (Jn  fi22-  27,  Ac 
1731,  Ro  1410,  Mt  2531"46) ;  Restitution  of  all  things 
(Ph  321,  1  Co  1524"28).  Finally,  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  feeling  and  disposition  towards  Christ  in 
the  NT  is  one  of  worship.  He  claims  it,  and  His 
disciples  accord  it.  The  faith  given  to  God  is  given 
to  Him  (Jn  141  etc.).  Examples  of  doxologies  are 
1  P  4U,  2  Ti  418,  Rev  l6,  2  P  318,  Rev  513.  The 
honour  of  the  Son  equals  that  of  the  Father  (Jn  523, 
Ph  29- 10,  He  l6).  The  Blessing  of  God  is  invoked 
from  Christ  not  less.  Distinctively  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  is  a  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  (1  Co  l2,  Ac  914).  Distinctively  Christian 
belief  is  the  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
or  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  (Ro  109,  1  Jn  415). 
Baptism  is  into  His  name  (  Ac  238  816),  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  significant  of  His  Death  and  its  specific 
virtue,  new  life  (1  Co  1016  ll26). 

A  patient  study  of  the  texts  cited  in  the  two 
preceding  sections  will  set  in  relief  several  facts  as 
to  Apostolic  reflexion  on  Christ’s  Person.  The 
beginnings  lie  unquestionably  in  the  Messianic 
hope  and  in  Christ’s  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  The 
first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  we  have  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  in  Acts,  the  one  burden  of  which  is  the 
Messialiship  of  the  Master.  The  Apostles  there 
speak  out  of  an  experience  whose  roots  lie  in  the 
nation’s  past,  and  which  are  renewed  into  fresh 
growth  by  Christ.  The  proof  they  offer  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts  and  of  what  the  facts  point  to. 
They  detail  three  distinct  orders  of  facts  :  the  life 
and  works  of  Christ,  the  death  on  the  Cross,  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation.  They  emphasize  the 
peculiar  and  wondrous  power  revealed  in  all  three, 
and  especially  in  the  last,  in  which  they  find  the 
key  to  the  whole — the  Risen  Lord.  Traces  of 
transcendental  interest  are  not  absent  (Ac  531  315- 26 
1042,  1  P  l23  4®  ln-  20 ,  Ja  21  58- 9  l18-21),  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  dignity  and  powers  beyond  the  Messianic 
attaching  to  Him.  This  type  of  thought  is  common 
to  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude.  It  is  a  simple, 
objective,  practical  presentation  of  Christ,  yet 
with  features  of  its  own  so  specifically  new  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  identify  it  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  religious  schools.  The  other  writings  base 
themselves  upon  those  beginnings,  the  Synoptics 
most  obviously.  They  give  the  facts  with  fulness 
which  are  given  in  the  Acts  discourses  in  sum. 
They  show  the  process  of  the  movement,  of  which 
Acts  gives  the  results.  There  are,  however,  im¬ 
portant  differences.  The  conviction  of  the  higher 
nature  of  Christ  is  more  prominent ;  it  in  fact  per¬ 
vades  them  ;  it  is  not  imposed  on  their  substance 
as  an  after-thought  or  under  the  stress  of  polemical 
tendency;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole.  Their 
portraiture  is  the  portraiture  of  One  who  is  man 
yet  stands  apart  from  men  in  character,  and  takes 
the  place  of  God  in  the  heart.  Of  speculation  there 
is  no  sign.  The  growth  of  conviction  is  gradual, 
indeed,  but  comes  in  natural  course  by  contact 
with  facts.  With  the  Synoptics  we  place  the 
Apocalypse.  Speculative  features  appear  in  St. 
Paul  (earlier  and  later  Epistles),  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  in  the  doctrines  of  ‘  the 
Man  from  heaven,’  ‘the  Second  Adam,’  the  Logos, 
and  the  ‘Revealer,’  and  ‘High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant  ’  respectively. 

There  is  a  wide  cleavage  of  opinion  on  questions 
as  to  the  source  and  worth  of  the  aforementioned 
factors.  Were  they  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hellenistic  schools,  or  did  they  descend  in  the 
Palestinian  tradition  ?  Are  they  alien  accretions 
to  be  cast  aside,  or  are  they  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  message  ?  Much  ingenuity  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  original  facts 
have  been  largely  worked  over  in  the  Synoptic  and 
in  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  doctrines. 

In  the  former  case,  it  is  maintained,  there  was 
a  twofold  process  of  adapting  prophecy  to  suit  the 
facts  of  the  life,  and  of  adapting  the  facts  of  the 
life  to  suit  prophecy ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  facts  of  the  life  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  cults 
and  philosophy,  taking  on  along  with  the  forms 
much  of  the  substance  of  Greek  religion.  Thus 
originated  the  scenery  of  hyper-physical  events 
that  surrounds  the  life  in  the  one  instance,  and 
the  Logos  Christology  in  the  other.  Both,  it  is 
alleged,  changed  the  true  character  of  the  gospel, 
and  are  entirely  inappropriate  to  its  inner  spirit. 
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Such  contentions  have  certainly  not  yet  been  made 
good.  They  have  nevertheless  served  to  discover 
deep  affinities  existing  between  Apostolic  thought 
and  the  higher  mind  of  that  age,  affinities  not 
directly  derived  from  each  other.  Considerations 
are  constantly  increasing  to  vindicate  the  real 
independence  of  the  Apostolic  mind,  and  its  essen¬ 
tial  continuity  with  the  fundamental  religion  of 
the  Hebrew  race  and  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  intrinsically  different  from  them. 
Its  novel  constituents  are  not  alien ;  they  do  not 
arrive  from  without,  they  are  perceived  within,  as 
the  result  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Founder 
of  their  faith  and  still  more  as  the  effect  of  His 
character.  There  is  a  freedom  both  in  previous 
Jewish  religious  ideas  and  in  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus  which  assured  to  them  a  vast 
future  vitally  and  organically  related  to  them,  to 
which  the  above  theory  does  scant  justice,  and 
which  suggests  the  warrant  of  truth  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  developments. 

IV.  Subsequent  development  of  NT  ideas. — 
1.  History  of  the  doctrine. — The  Logos  idea  became 
the  centre  of  a  remarkable  theological  growth 
which  engrossed  the  intellectual  energy  of  the 
first  five  centuries.  During  that  period  the  subtle 
Greek  mind  left  its  mark  so  substantially  on  the 
current  forms  of  Christian  belief  as  to  render  it 
problematical  how  far  the  definitions  of  the  great 
Councils  really  embody  the  essence  of  the  original 
faith.  The  naturalness  of  the  development  is 
acknowledged.  Its  necessity  was  created  by  cer¬ 
tain  obvious  causes  due  to  the  historic  character  of 
the  Church,  and  its  presence  as  a  living  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  The  age  which  witnessed  the 
dissolution  of  paganism  and  the  triumph  of  new 
ideals  of  thought  and  duty  was  one  of  missionary 
zeal  and  mental  anguish.  The  early  propaganda 
was  extensive  and  intense.  It  had  to  confront  the 
corruption  of  pagan  morals  and  the  medley  of 
heathen  beliefs.  It  had  to  justify  its  own  novel 
convictions.  Its  final  purpose  was  practical :  to 
make  men  like  Christ.  A  faithful  delineation  of 
what  He  was  and  did  became  imperative ;  still 
more  a  consistent  conception  of  what  made  Him 
what  He  was.  The  Church  offered  a  new  life, 
whose  experiences  were  of  profound  interest,  created 
and  sustained  by  Christ,  to  a  world  of  almost 
feverish  intellectual  curiosity.  The  mystery  of 
Christ  which  had  revived  Hebrew  devotion  began 
to  fascinate  and  excite  the  Gentile  mind.  Specu¬ 
lation  was  stimulated,  and  increasing  effort  made 
to  bring  the  potential  elements  of  Christ’s  teaching 
within  the  scope  of  men’s  understanding.  The 
new  world  was  at  its  best  in  reflexion,  it  yielded 
to  Christ  only  after  understanding  Him. 

Something  to  be  understood  there  was.  The 
whole  process  is  intelligible  only  on  the  assumption 
of  the  unhesitating  acceptance  of  belief  in  Christ’s 
higher  nature.  The  problem  to  the  Jews  had  been, 
Is  this  rabbi  more  than  the  Messiah  ?  The  problem 
to  the  Hellenic  world  now  was,  Is  this  Word  more 
than  our  X6yos  ?  and  before  the  problem  was  solved 
to  its  satisfaction,  Greek  thought  passed  through 
an  experience  as  recreative  and  revolutionary  as 
Jewish  aspiration  had  done  in  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  answer,  further,  preserved  the  best  ideal  of 
classical  culture,  and  translated  it  into  a  con¬ 
stituent  treasure  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  result  was  the  conquest  of  the  older  conceptions 
of  deity,  whether  of  prophets  or  philosophers,  by  a 
new  conception,  a  monotheism  identical  with  no 
previous  form,  the  richest  hitherto  reached,  and 
one  which  eventually  proved  capable  of  imparting 
a  spiritual  unity  to  men  of  vastly  more  educative 
value  than  any  system  of  organized  culture  before 
or  since. 

(a)  Patristic  aye. — At  first  (up  to  A.D.  300)  the 


process  is  slow  and  uncongenial.  There  are  parties 
of  practical  outlook  only  and  others  of  conservative 
instinct  which  fail  to  comprehend  the  new  situa¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  better  representatives  of  the 
Christian  movement  there  is  a  readier  courage  and 
a  more  vigorous  intellect.  They  manifest,  indeed, 
no  lapse  from  Apostolic  attainments.  The  desire 
to  keep  to  what  is  primitive  is  with  them,  as  with 
the  others,  passionate,  but  in  no  narrow  spirit. 
They  are  eager  to  search  into  the  implications  of 
their  doctrine.  But  they  plainly  exhibit  a  want  of 
equipment  for  the  task.  They  are  always  vague, 
often  conflicting.  A  clear  theory  cannot  be  gained 
from  their  writings.  Both  facts,  the  existence  of 
sects  which  refused  to  theorize  and  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  those  who  did,  are  alleged  by  some  historians 
as  a  ground  for  denying  to  that  age  any  assured 
belief  in  Christ’s  Divinity.  The  material  for 
judgment  is  not  too  abundant,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  guiding  facts.  Christ  is  everywhere  wor¬ 
shipped  as  God.  Cf.  Pliny’s  well-known  letter  to 
Trajan  ;  the  Vesper  hymn  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  .the  Tersanctus,  all  in  use 
in  the  2nd  century.  Lucian’s  satire  betrays  a 
series  of  characteristic  traits  of  Christians,  in¬ 
cluding  the  worship  of  ‘the  crucified  sophist.’ 
There  is  the  witness  of  the  martyrs  who  preferred 
death  to  replacing  Christ  by  the  Emperor  in  their 
adoration.  The  baptismal  professions  of  the  period, 
too,  maintain  unimpaired  the  NT  practice  of  com¬ 
bining  the  Son  with  the  Father  and  Spirit.  We 
distinguish  between  the  popular  belief  embodied 
in  the  foregoing,  and  explanations  of  the  belief  in 
face  of  the  Greek  mind.  The  former  was  general 
— the  latter  were  but  tentative.  The  efforts  of  the 
First  Fathers  and  Apologists  were  neither  pro¬ 
found  nor  precise.  They  were  directed  towards 
three  aims,  (1)  to  justify  the  worship  of  Christ,  (2) 
to  define  aright  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  and  (3)  to  elucidate  the  operation  of  the 
Word  in  creation.  Their  discussions  have  in  view 
three  types  of  opposition,  of  which  the  first  refused 
to  recognize  Christ  as  the  equal  of  God  (Ebionism)  ; 
the  second  denied  His  perfect  manhood  (Docetism) ; 
while  the  third,  prepared  for  by  Docetism  and  em¬ 
bracing  an  embarrassing  mixture  of  tendencies 
known  as  Gnosticism,  conceived  amiss  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  Universe.  The  Christian 
thinkers  were  profoundly  moved  by  this  threefold 
antagonism.  They  keep  their  faith  firm,  but  their 
apologetics  are  uncertain  and  incautious.  An 
adequate  philosophy  is  beyond  their  power.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  views  they 
repel  are  also  chaotic  and  crude :  moreover,  all  of 
them  represent  some  sort  of  a  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
Being  of  a  higher  order.  By  the  controversy  con¬ 
ducted  by  writers  such  as  Barnabas,  St.  Ignatius, 
Hernias,  in  particular,  Church  doctrine  attains  at 
this  stage  a  certain  measure  of  self-consciousness, 
especially  over  against  Judaism,  and  to  a  slighter 
extent  over  against  the  abstract  notions  of  heathen 
speculation. 

Around  the  problems  raised  by  the  latter,  thought 
in  the  next  period  deepens  immeasurably,  the  seeds 
of  all  future  discussion  are  planted,  both  of  orthodox 
and  heretical  opinion.  A  succession  of  writers, 
interesting  and  copious  in  suggestion,  including 
such  names  as  Justin  Martyr,  Irenceus,  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Orlgen,  develop  the  Chris¬ 
tian  positions  in  various  directions  with  dialectical 
skill  and  considerable  spiritual  insight:  (1)  the 
nature  of  our  knorvledge  of  God  as  relative  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  as  wholly  separate 
from  the  created  world,  spiritual  and  immaterial  ; 
(2)  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Logos  as 
immanent  in  the  Divine  nature  and  expressed  in 
the  world  of  created  things,  as  eternal  and  mani¬ 
fest  in  time ;  (3)  our  knowledge  of  the  identity  of 
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the  Son  with  the  Father  as  one  in  essence  as  in 
will,  related  by  generation,  and  of  the  identity  of 
the  Son  with  the  human  race  as  its  *  recapitula¬ 
tion  ’  or  archetype,  leading  to  affirmations  of  a 
real  Fatherhood  in  the  Godhead  and  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  Unity  as  a  life  of  moral  relationships. 
'Fhe  stress  of  the  argument  came  to  concentrate 
itself  in  the  third  of  these  points,  against  the 
Adoptionists  on  the  one  hand,  who  secured  the 
unity  of  God  by  confining  Christ  within  the  limits 
of  humanity,  and  against  the  Sabellians  on  the 
other  hand,  who  secured  it  by  treating  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  simply 
modes  of  the  one  God.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent,  this  long  interior  process  of  conflicting 
reflexion  was  ready  for  a*  final  issue. 

It  came  in  the  Arian  disputes,  which  for  a  century 
— to  A.  D.  451 — filled  the  Christian  world  and  passed 
through  several  phases.  Arius  was  incited  to 
action  by  the  teaching  of  Alexander  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  .taught  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  (‘there  never  was  a  time  when  He  was 
not’).  He  maintained  that  as  a  father  must  exist 
before  his  son,  therefore  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
exist  eternally  with  the  Father ;  that  not  being 
eternal  He  was  created,  but  before  time  began  ; 
that  being  created,  He  is  in  all  things  unlike  the 
Father.  The  Council  of  Nicsea  (A.D.  325),  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Emperor  for  the  settlement  of  jieace, 
decided  against  Arianism,  and  defined  the  authori¬ 
tative  doctrine  to  be  that  the  Son  is  ‘  of  one  sub¬ 
stance’  ( ousia )  with  the  Father;  that  He  was 
‘  begotten,  not  made,’  that  ‘  there  never  was  a  time 
when  He  was  not,’  that  ‘He  was  not  created.’ 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  established  largely  by  the 
brilliant  advocacy  of  Athanasius,  subsequently 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  a  signal  triumph  in 
favour  of  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ  as  distinct 
from  a  merely  moral  likeness  to  God.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Arian  contentions  propagated 
themselves  over  a  wide  area ;  and  that  partly 
through  the  ability  of  the  Arian  leaders  to  gather 
into  association  with  themselves  much  floating 
dissatisfaction  with  the  deeper  currents  discernible 
and  now  becoming  dominant,  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  political  and  secular  methods.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  case,  however,  that  the  Arian  position 
had  a  vitality  of  its  own  which  the  Athanasian 
dogmatics  never  wholly  quenched,  and  which  has 
burst  out  again  and  again  in  subsequent  thought. 
It  is  the  natural  standpoint  of  all  minds  that,  in 
seeking  to  appreciate  Christ,  start  from  the  idea  of 
God  rather  than  the  fact  of  Christ ;  its  main 
interest  is  not  religious  but  theistic,  a  theoretical 
deduction,  not  the  statement  of  an  inner  experience. 
Athanasius  met  it  on  the  basis  of  that  Christian 
experience  which  initiated  the  problem,  and  from 
tbe  beginning  had  determined  its  development. 
His  instinct  was  justified;  for  although  the  Arian 
agitation  protracted  itself  all  through  the  4th  cent., 
it  was  gradually  deserted  by  tbe  more  religious 
adherents,  whom  the  Athanasian  divines  took  pains 
to  conciliate  by  removing  false  impressions,  by 
deepening  their  thought,  and  by  popularizing  it 
with  illustrations. 

The  second  great  Council,  that  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  saw  practically  the  death  of  Arianism. 
It  reaffirmed  the  Nicene  dogmas  against  various 
novelties,  and  especially  that  offshoot  of  Arianism 
which  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Macedonians).  The  third  Council,  at  Ephesus 
(in  431),  and  the  fourth,  at  Chalcedon  (in  451), 
dealt  with  other  three  consequences  of  Arian 
doctrine,  known  as  the  Nestorian,  Apollinarian, 
and  Eutychian  heresies.  The  three  have  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  Christ’s  Divine-human  Person. 
Jesus  Christ  being  Divine  in  the  Nicene  sense,  in 
what  sense  could  He  also  at  the  same  time  be 
vol.  i. — 31 
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human  ?  It  had  been  determined  that  He  was 
primarily  Divine  ;  not  a  man  like  other  men,  who 
became  Divine,  but  the  personal  Logos  of  God 
manifesting  Himself  through  the  human  person 
with  whom  He  had  entered  into  union.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  He  was  necessarily  two  distinct 
natures,  to  one  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
render  all  the  significance  of  its  proper  functions, 
viz.  the  human  nature.  In  particular,  Was  His 
knowledge  limited  ?  Had  He  a  true  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul?  Was  His  Person  single? — pro¬ 
blems  which  enlisted  the  most  earnest  interest  of 
Athanasius,  the  Gregorys,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Leo  of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
Briefly  the  answers  were  :  (1)  as  to  Christ’s  human 
knowledge,  that  omniscience  belongs  to  the  God¬ 
head  of  the  Word,  but  that  the  human  mind  which 
the  Word  took  was  limited  ;  (2)  as  to  Christ’s  body, 
that  it  was  a  true  body,  really  born  of  Mary,  and 
passible  in  the  experiences  of  life ;  (3)  as  to  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  that  these 
two  were  each  perfect,  without  confusion,  and 
united  in  one  Person;  ‘although  He  be  God  an'd 
man,  He  is  not  two  but  one  Christ.’  In  the  words 
of  Chalcedon,  He  is — 

‘One  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
being  perfect  in  Godhead  and  the  same  being  perfect  in  man¬ 
hood,  truly  God  and  truly  man,  the  same  having  a  rational 
soul  and  a  bod}',  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  according  to 
the  Godhead,  and  the  same  being  of  one  substance  with  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manhood,  in  all  things  like  unto  us  except  sin 
.  .  .  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  two  natures,  without  fusion,  without  change,  without 
division,  without  separation  ;  the  difference  of  the  two  natures 
having  been  in  no  wise  taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the 
property  of  each  nature  being  preserved,  and  combining  to  form 
one  person  and  one  hypostasis.’ 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  last  of  the  great  Creeds, 
the  so-called  ‘  Athanasian,’  which  fairly  represents 
the  theology  of  the  5th  century  : 

‘He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ;  One;  not  by  conversion  of 
the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God  ; 
One  altogether  ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of 
Person.’ 

(b)  Mediceval period  (5th  to  15th  centuries). — The 
conciliar  definitions  remained  undisturbed  as  the 
official  formulas  of  the  Church  right  through  the 
Middle  Ages  up  to  the  present ;  and  without  im¬ 
portant  modification  or  advance.  To  account  for 
this  prolonged  acquiescence  of  the  mediaeval  mind 
is  not  at  once  simple,  for  the  Nicene  system  is  both 
uncritical  and  incomplete.  The  Church  had  to 
address  herself  to  new  and  arduous  tasks,  chiefly 
of  organization.  She  had  assumed  the  external 
equipment  of  the  Roman  empire  for  practical  effi¬ 
ciency  in  educating  the  multitude  of  peoples 
brought  within  her  pale.  Her  paramount  require¬ 
ments  were  unity  and  a  working  belief.  All  avail¬ 
able  spiritual  forces  were  ranged  in  a  practical 
order  for  a  practical  end.  The  effect  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  Person  is  observable  in  the  following 
results  :  (1)  the  less  speculative  and  more  practical 
discussion  of  the  older  problems,  especially  those 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  Incarnation  on 
Christ’s  knowledge  and  will ;  (2)  the  consideration 
of  Christ’s  Person  in  association  with  the  soterio- 
logical  aspects  of  His  Work  ;  (3)  the  systematic 
co-ordination  of  the  several  parts  of  Christological 
science  into  a  connected  whole,  and  of  the  whole 
with  other  doctrines  such  as  those  of  God  and  the 
Church  ;  (4)  the  more  lucid  realization  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  this  doctrine  in  line  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  Mass ;  (5)  the  popular  illustration  of  its 
truth,  mainly  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  conception,  by  analogies  drawn  from  out¬ 
ward  nature,  and  still  more  from  the  human  mind. 
Two  subsidiary  streams  are  not  to  be  omitted, 
noteworthy  because  of  their  influence  in  helping  to 
discredit  tlie  methods  of  the  Schoolmen  and  in  pre- 
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jaring  for  the  Reformation ;  viz.  (6)  free  and 
ruitless  inquiry  into  ‘  quotlibeta,’  i.e.  questions 
arbitrarily  suggested  and  only  remotely  affecting 
religious  interests  or  fundamental  truth;  and  (7) 
the  rise  of  mystical  and  pietist  communities  cherish¬ 
ing  an  emotional,  sometimes  sentimental,  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Saviour  in  His  purely  human  qualities. 
Scholasticism  has  often  been  criticised ;  but  it 
taught  the  thoughtful  theologian  at  least  one  great 
lesson,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  develop  the  theological 
consequences  of  any  doctrine  without  continual 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  It  effec¬ 
tually  awakened  also  the  more  religious  minds  to 
return  for  that  reference  to  the  primitive  sources 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers. 

(c)  Modern  (from  Reformation  era,  16th  cent., 
onward). — The  new  spiritual  experiences  in  which 
the  Reformation  originated  brought  out  into  clearer 
relief  the  disparity  between  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  the  Scholastic  disputations.  A  religious 
Reason  began  to  assert  itself  independently  of  the 
Scholastic  process.  It  gave  the  intellect  a  new 
freedom  to  question  the  authority  and  relevancy 
of  the  old  ;  one  of  whose  first  utterances  expressed 
dislike  of  further  speculation  as  empty.  It  blessed 
only  those  energies  which  made  religion  inward 
and  personal.  As  the  previous  centuries  had 
deepened  the  mind  sufficiently  to  speak  for  itself, 
so  now  the  age  was  dawning  which  should  so  com¬ 
pletely  sanctify  the  moral  nature  as  to  make  its 
instincts  supreme.  In  Luther  pre-eminently,  but 
not  less  in  Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  others,  the  ethical 
interpretation  of  spiritual  facts  takes  rise.  Hence 
the  immense  importance  ascribed  to  that  act  of 
faith  by  which  the  individual  soul  connects  itself 
with  Christ  (justification  by  faith),  in  a  union  not 
of  intellect  but  of  heart.  Out  of  the  experiences 
of  this  inner  union  we  reach  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  (and  also  of  God).  ‘  The  man  now  who  so 
knows  Christ  that  Christ  has  taken  away  from  him 
all  his  sin,  death  and  devil,  freely  through  His 
suffering,  he  has  truly  recognized  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God’  (Luther,  Werke,  xvii.  265).  And  when  we 
thus  know  Christ,  we  ‘  let  go  utterly  all  thoughts 
and  speculations  concerning  the  Divine  Majesty 
and  Glory,  and  hang  and  cling  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ  .  .  .  and  I  learn  thus  through  Him  to  know 
the  Father.  Thus  arises  such  a  light  and  know¬ 
ledge  within  me  that  I  know  certainly  what  God  is 
and  what  is  His  mind’  (XX.  i.  161).  It  is  in  the 
experience  of  redemption  that  we  know  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  Modern  religious  theory  has  been  one 
long  endeavour  to  appropriate  this  position.  It 
has  sought  to  explicate  its  principles  (1)  by  a  more 
radical  and  penetrating  criticism  of  the  past ;  (2) 
by  the  application  to  the  problems  of  Christian 
theism  of  other  categories  than  that  of  the  Nicene 
ousia  or  substance ;  (3)  in  particular  by  insistence 
on  moral  personality  as  the  determining  principle 
of  theological  construction. 

When  we  look  back  at  this  great  historical 
development,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  parallel  between  the  age  of  early  Christianity, 
the  beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Re¬ 
formation.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  pagan  world 
was  not  its  defect  but  its  merit.  It  had  generated 
a  universal  need  and  a  universal  mode  of  feeling 
which  were  incompatible  with  the  highest  culture 
which  had  generated  them,  but  which  were  destined 
ultimately  to  combine  that  culture  itself  with 
something  beyond,  viz.  the  new  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  The  so-called  Dark  Ages  were  brought  on 
by  a  new  possibility  and  a  new  necessity,  the 
necessity  of  disciplining  the  mass  of  believers  to 
appreciate  that  combination  and  apprehend  its 
elements  of  culture  and  faith, — a  discipline  which, 
when  it  had  accomplished  its  ends,  left  its  subjects 
with  a  deeper  experience  than  ever,  and  a  more 
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positive  possession  of  its  substance.  The  first 
Reformers  were  clear  on  the  central  fact  of  this 
new  experience.  Their  successors  were  forced  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  ecclesiastical  situation  to 
limit  themselves  to  simple  defence  of  the  fact. 
Later  thinkers,  with  more  freedom,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  vast  movements  of  philosophy  and 
science,  have  gone  on  to  unfold  and  organize  its 
content.  There  is  much  that  is  still  obscure.  But 
we  may  venture  to  state  these  convictions,  that 
although  (1)  the  analysis  of  the  forces  that  have 
entered  into  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  the  past,  popular  at  present,  has  by  no  means 
vindicated  beyond  appeal  its  own  presuppositions  ; 
nor  (2)  has  it  yet  been  proved  that  the  predominant 
impulses  of  the  modern  spirit  are  sufficient  ade¬ 
quately  to  mould  anew  all  the  facts  and  truths  of 
the  inherited  faith  ;  yet  (3)  it  is  indubitable  that 
broad  and  abiding  foundations  are  being  laid  for  a 
system  of  religious  thought  at  once  expressive  of 
the  religious  ideals  of  the  age,  and  consistent  with 
its  historical  and  scientific  temper.  In  elaborating 
that  system  it  is  already  clear  that  two  of  its 
fundamental  postulates  must  be  these :  (a)  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Christian  truth  is  not  the  creation  of  the 
human  intellect,  nor  are  the  forces  of  human 
reason  and  emotion  sufficient  to  explain  it ;  and 
(/3)  the  principle  of  the  absolute  value  of  Christ’s 
Person  as  the  norm  of  all  religious  experience. 
The  Christological  impulse  is  central.  In  the  moral 
personality  of  Christ,  men  are  seeking  better 
answers  to  the  old  problems.  The  past  answers 
are  not  wrong;  it  is  that  they  are  not  relevant. 
And  this  because  of  the  growth,  not  of  science  but 
of  conscience.  The  type  of  religious  experience 
and  emotion  has  changed,  the  experience  is  deeper, 
the  emotion  richer.  The  modern  mind  stands  less 
awe-struck,  perhaps,  before  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  more  conscience-struck  before  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  His  human  character,  within  the  sacred 
processes  of  which  it  wistfully  looks  for  the  mystery 
of  His  Divinity  and  the  secret  of  God. 

2.  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Divinity. — 
(a)  History  and  motive. — Christianity  has  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  evolution  been  accompanied  by 
rationalistic  hesitation.  Based  on  experience,  it 
has  never  commended  itself  to  the  reason  un¬ 
enriched  by  that  experience.  A  strong  under¬ 
current  of  antagonism  runs  through  the  centuries. 
It  is  possible  to  indicate  special  periods  when  the 
antagonism  becomes  more  pronounced.  Such 
periods  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  coincident 
witli  the  points  of  transition  in  the  advance  of  the 
doctrine.  It  may  well  be,  as  modern  Unitarians 
argue,  that  Christ  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  man 
simply,  ‘  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  ’ 
(Lk  2419) ;  but  their  contention  that  this  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  NT  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
Epistles,  even  the  earliest,  start  from  the  Risen 
Christ,  and  the  Gospel  narratives  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  apart  from  the  initial  experience  of 
His  higher  dignity.  Both  sets  of  books  owe  their 
origin  to  the  new  sense  as  to  His  Person  created 
by  the  new  sense  of  power  with  which  He  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  Their  ostensible  design  is  to  set 
Him  forth  as  ‘Christ,’  or  ‘Lord,’  or  ‘Saviour,’  or 
‘Word,’  etc.,  i.e.  as  something  more  than  man,  to 
whom,  as  such,  worship  is  paid.  They  show  their 
authors  busied  with  problems  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  His  Person.  Those  problems  emerged  from 
the  first,  and  among  J ewish  Christians  who  had  to 
make  clear  to  themselves  Christ’s  true  position  if, 
in  His  lordship  over  them,  they  were  no  longer 
required  strictly  to  follow  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
were  now  required  to  conceive  of  the  transcendence 
of  God  permitting  fellowship  with  Him.  But 
those  were  problems  which  could  never  have 
emerged  at  all  unless  from  the  conviction  of  His 
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suprahuman  rank.  The  opposition,  Ebionism,  was 
not  so  much  concerned  with  denial  of  His  superior 
dignity  as  directed  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of  the 
Father.  Its  protest  was  immensely  strengthened 
when  the  conflict  with  Gnostic  theories  necessitated 
an  alien  apologetic  with  an  unscriptural  termin¬ 
ology,  derived  from  Greek  philosophy,  both  ob¬ 
noxious  (and  probably  bewildering)  to  the  pious 
Jew. 

The  second  serious  outburst  of  hostility  was 
occasioned  by  the  Nicene  theologians.  In  Ebionism 
the  Jewish  temper  found  vent.  In  Arinnism  it 
was  the  heathen  intellect.  Amid  Gentile  surround¬ 
ings  christological  ideas  had  never  ceased  to  grow. 
Tradition,  Scripture,  experience,  combined  to 
deepen  the  conviction  of  Christ’s  Divinity,  and  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  its  problems.  Hellenic  ration¬ 
alism  confronted  the  Church  at  every  point.  It 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  two  Gods  ;  and  it 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  unity  of  God  as  embracing 
eternal  distinctions  facing  inward  on  each  other. 
It  revolted  from  an  Incarnation  in  time  and  human 
form.  It  therefore  denied  to  the  Son  coequality 
with  the  Father.  Yet  everything  short  of  the  full 
deity  it  was  ready  to  acknowledge.  For  the  Arian 
Christ  is  no  mere  man  :  He  is  much  more  than  man, 
only  not  God,  but  a  kind  of  demi-god,  the  loftiest 
of  all  creatures,  to  be  imitated  and  worshipped. 
The  idea,  from  its  wide  acceptance  in  that  age, 
must  have  embodied  certain  prevalent  mental  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  time.  Its  plausibility  depends  on 
the  idea  of  God  which  it  conceives,  viz.  that  of  an 
abstract,  otiose  Being,  beyond  interest  in  human 
things.  It  is  an  idea  as  far  removed  from  modern 
modes  as  from  the  Gospel  facts.  It  is  more  beset 
with  difficulty  than  the  conception  it  opposed.  In 
later  times  it  has  been  often  revived,  but  never 
effectively,  and  mainly  in  individual  opinion. 

The  sincere  emphasis  laid  on  the  proper  Divinity 
of  Christ  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  has  been 
continued  in  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation. 
The  opposition  has  been  correspondingly  sincere 
and  continuous.  Its  course  manifests  remarkable 
variation.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  was  determined 
chiefly  by  the  common  study  of  the  Scriptures  now 
distributed  to  the  multitudes.  Almost  every  phase 
of  former  heresy  was  reproduced,  but  without  real 
advance  in  thought  or  real  influence  on  orthodox 
opinion.  Afterwards  the  special  developments  of 
Reformed  theology,  notably  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  created,  both  by  natural  evolution  and 
by  reaction,  the  powerful  contrary  movement  of 
Socinianism.  The  Socinian  argument,  assuming 
that  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  are  exclusive  of 
each  other,  maintained  the  Incarnation  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  rejected  the  pre-existence,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  asserted  the  essential 
moment  of  His  person  to  be  His  human  nature, 
rendered  free  from  sin  by  the  Virgin-birth,  and 
free  from  ignorance  by  special  endowments  of 
knowledge.  Socinians  did  good  service  by  bring¬ 
ing  into  clear  relief  the  Docetic  elements  in  the 
traditional  doctrine,  and  in  preparing  for  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  work 
of  salvation.  The  reverent  recognition  of  this 
last  ( finitum  capax  injiniti),  that  the  human  is 
capable  of  bodying  forth  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
nature  as  distinct  from'  merely  being  the  bearer  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  is  the  greatest  step  that  has 
been  taken  since  the  Nicene  definitions.  It  has 
incited  to  a  speculative  ardour,  and  secured  a  place 
for  the  application  of  scientific  method,  in  dealing 
with  the  contents  of  Christian  thought,  that  are 
rapidly  working  out  its  complete  reorganization 
and  reconstruction.  To  discern  and  describe  the 
ideal  unity  of  the  higher  spiritual  life  which  will 
exhibit  the  Divine-human  principle  of  Christ’s 
Person  in  its  fulness,  is  the  task  of  the  modern 
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Church.  The  spiritual  potentialities  of  the  human 
mind  are  earnestly  and  perseveringly  investigated. 
It  is  a  complex  process,  building  as  largely  on 
religious  induction  as  on  religious  insight,  and 
sustained  by  a  magnificent  confidence  in  the  native 
powers  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  the  same 
forces  which  have  impelled  to  new  Christological 
affirmation  have  infused  new  vigour  into  Christo¬ 
logical  doubt.  The  representatives  of  Unitarianism 
have  been  active  and  influential.  They  stand  for  a 
much  more  humanitarian  view  of  Christ  than  either 
Arians  or  Socinians.  But  their  phrase,  ‘  the  pure 
humanity  of  Jesus,’  covers  much  diversity  of  con¬ 
viction.  Some  are  almost  Trinitarians,  approach¬ 
ing  Christ  on  the  Divine  side,  and  affirming,  in  a 
real  if  unorthodox  sense,  His  pre-existence,  unique¬ 
ness,  sinlessness,  and  spiritual  authority.  Others 
contemplate  the  human  side,  believe  that  He  was 
naturally  born,  and  endowed  with  qualities  and 
gifts  differing  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  those 
which  all  men  enjoy  ;  that  His  character  was  a 
growth,  and  that  by  degrees  He  rose  out  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  error  into  the  serene  strength  of  a  pure 
and  noble  manhood ;  that  He  became  a  provi¬ 
dential  teacher  and  leader  of  men  to  a  higher 
spiritual  development.  The  Unitarian  polemic 
killed  popular  Calvinism  ;  in  its  higher  forms  it  is 
rich  in  ethical  appeal. 

(b)  Failure. — Unitarianism  has  at  all  times 
failed  to  lead.  It  has  uniformly  won  a  certain 
measure  of  popularity  by  successfully  representing 
the  dominant  forces  pulsating  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  it  is  by  not  being  an  average  that  a 
man  becomes  a  guide.  Deniers  of  the  Divinity 
have  flourished  in  times  of  utter  confusion,  when 
whoever  would  attain  some  coherence  of  life  and 
thought  must  let  drop  much  that  is  held  in  solu¬ 
tion,  and  show  the  path  of  progress  by  manifest¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  change.  By  this  law  Catholic 
theology  has  stood  ;  to  representative  insight  it 
has  added  prophetic  foresight.  The  sense  of  its 
insufficiency,  when  brought  home,  has  only  driven 
it  the  deeper  into  the  inner  secrets  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  which  yielded  its  original  impulse,  and  so  it 
has  escaped  becoming  a  prey  to  the  narrower 
reason  and  limited  emotion  of  the  Unitarian 
schools.  See  also  art.  INCARNATION. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  (1)  for  the  history  of  the  doctrine  the  following  are  to  be 
consulted  :  Dorner,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Harnack, 
Hist,  of  Dogma  ;  A.  Iteville,  Hist,  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  ;  Macarius,  Thiol, 
dogmatique  orthodoxe  ;  Hefele,  Hist,  of  the  Councils. 

(2)  For  the  dogmatic  aspects  of  the  subject  the  older  manuals 
of  Systematic  Theology  are  still  of  value,  e.g.  Shedd,  Dogmatic 
Theology  ;  Dorner,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  ;  Martensen, 
Christian  Dogmatics ;  cf.  also  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation ;  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine ;  Gore,  The  Incarna¬ 
tion  ;  Strong,  Manual  of  Theology ;  and,  for  a  more  popular 
treatment,  Liddon,  Divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  Eck,  Incarnation. 
Of  recent  standpoint  are  Nitzsch,  Evangel.  Dogmatik  ;  Clarke, 
Outline  of  Christ.  Theol.  ;  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology  ;  Hodg¬ 
son,  Theologia  Pectoris ;  Bovon,  Dogmatique  Chritienne,  and 
Theol.  du  NT-  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  Powell, 
Principle  of  the  Incarnation ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Lehrb.  der  NT 
Theologie. 

(3)  For  the  historical  data  of  Christ’s  ministry,  works,  teach¬ 
ing,  etc.,  see  the  numerous  Lives  of  Christ,  e.g.  by  Weiss, 
Beyschlag,  Keim,  Renan,  0.  Holtzmann,  IL  von  Soden,  Sanday, 
Farrar,  Stalker ;  G.  Matheson,  Studies  in  Portrait  of  Christ. 
Shorter  dissertations  on  particular  points  form  a  large  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  special  interest  are  those  which  attempt  to  define  the 
primitive  conception  of  Christ,  such  as  Wrede’s  Das  Messias- 
geheimniss  in  den  Evangelien ;  Stanton’s  Messiah  ;  H.  von 
Soden’s  ITrchristl.  Literaturgesch.-  Ptieiderer’s  The  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Conception  of  Christ :  Schmiedel’s  Hauptprobleme  der 
Leben-Jesu  Forschung  ;  Estlin  Carpenter's  First  Three  Gospels  ; 
Mackintosh’s  Natural  History  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

(4)  On  the  problem  of  Christ’s  Person  for  modern  thought  con¬ 
sult  such  works  as  Fairbairn’s  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ ,  Christ 
in  Modem  Theology,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  ; 
Adams  Brown’s  Essence  of  Christianity  ;  Losinsky's  War  Jesus 
Gott,  Mensch,  Oder  ifbermenschl ;  Kalthoff’s Das  Christusproblem-, 
Dykes  in  ExpT,  Oct.  1905-Jan.  1906.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

DIVORCE.  The  teaching  of  Christ  on  this  sub- 
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ject  in  the  earliest  Gospel,  that  of  St.  Mark,  is 
clear  and  decisive.  It  is  given  in  101'12.  The 
Pharisees  came  to  Him  with  the  question,  Is  it 
lawful  for  a  husband  to  divorce  a  wife  ?  The 
Pharisees  themselves  could  have  had  no  doubt 
upon  the  point  thus  broadly  stated.  Divorce  was, 
as  they  believed,  sanctioned  and  legalized  by  Dt 
241-  2.  But  they  debated  about  the  scope  and 
limits  of  divorce  (cf.  Bab.  Gittin,  90a,  where  the 
views  of  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Shammai 
are  given.  The  former  allowed  divorce  for  trivial 
offences,  the  latter  only  for  immoral  conduct).  In 
putting  the  question  to  Christ,  the  Pharisees  there¬ 
fore  had  an  ulterior  object.  They  came,  says 
St.  Mark,  ‘tempting  him,’  knowing  probably  from 
previous  utterances  of  His  that  He  would  reply  in 
words  which  would  seem  directly  to  challenge  the 
Mosaic  Law  (cf.  His  criticism  of  the  distinctions 
between  ‘clean’  and  ‘unclean’  meats,  Mk  714'-3). 
Christ  answers  with  the  expected  reference  to  the 
Law,  ‘  What  did  Moses  command  ?  ’  They  state 
the  OT  position  :  Moses  sanctioned  divorce.  Notice 
how  nothing  is  said  as  to  grounds  or  reasons  for 
divorce.  Christ  at  once  makes  His  position  clear. 
The  law  upon  this  point  was  an  accommodation  to 
a  rude  state  of  society.  But  a  prior  and  higher 
law  is  to  be  found  in  the  Creation  narrative,  ‘  Male 
and  female  he  created  them’  (Gn  l27  LXX),  i.e. 
God  created  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sexes  that  they  might  be  united  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  bond.  Further,  it  was  afterwards  said  that 
a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
be  one  flesh.  In  other  words,  married  couples  were 
in  respect  of  unity,  as  the  first  pair  created  by  God, 
destined  for  one  another.  The  marriage  bond, 
therefore,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  God  Himself,  must  be  from  an  ideal 
standpoint  indissoluble.  ‘  What  God  joined,  let 
not  man  sunder.’ 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  of  His  disciples, 
the  Lord  enforces  this  solemn  pronouncement.  A 
man  who  puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another 
commits  adultery.  A  woman  who  puts  away  her 
husband  and  marries  another  commits  adultery. 
Upon  this  point  Christ’s  teaching  passes  beyond 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  Jewish  society.  No 
woman  could  divorce  her  husband  by  Jewish  law. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Lord  should  not 
have  expressed  Himself  as  Mk.  records.  There 
were  exceptional  cases  of  divorce  by  women  in 
Palestine  (cf.  Salome,  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  vii.  10:  ‘She 
sent  him  [Costobar]  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  dissolved 
her  marriage  with  him,  though  this  was  against  the 
Jewish  laws  ’).  And  there  is  no  reason  why  He 
may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  possibility 
of  divorce  by  women  in  the  West,  or  why,  even  if 
He  had  not  this  in  view,  He  may  not  have  wished 
to  emphasize  His  point  by  stating  the  wrongfulness 
of  divorce,  on  either  side,  of  the  marriage  bond. 

With  this  earliest  record  of  Christ’s  teaching  the 
fragment  in  the  Third  Gospel  (Lk  1618)  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  :  ‘  Every  one  who  puts  away  his  wife  and 
marries  another  commits  adultery,  and  he  who 
marries  a  divorced  woman  commits  adultery.’ 
That  is  to  say,  the  marriage  bond  is  indissoluble. 
The  husband  who  divorces  his  wife  and  remarries 
commits  adultery.  And  the  man  who  marries  a 
divorced  wife  commits  adultery,  because  she  is 
ideally  the  wife  of  her  still  living  (first)  husband. 

In  the  First  Gospel,  however,  we  find  this  plain 
and  unambiguous  teaching,  that  divorce  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  from  an  ideal  standpoint,  modified  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  In  Mt  532  occurs  a  saying 
parallel  in  substance  to  Lk  1 618,  but  with  the 
notable  addition  of  the  words,  ‘  except  for  the  sake 
of  unchastity  ’  (xapeKrbi  \6yov  iropvda's).  Thus  modi¬ 
fied,  the  Lord’s  teaching  becomes  similar  to  that  of 
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the  stricter  school  of  Jewish  interpreters.  The 
supposed  sanction  of  divorce  in  Dt  241-  2  is  practi¬ 
cally  reaffirmed,  the  clause  *iyj  ni.ijj,  which  formed 
the  point  at  issue  in  the  Jewish  schools,  being  inter¬ 
preted  or  paraphrased  as  ira pesros  Aoy ov  wopveias,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  any  act  of  illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  In  other  words,  Christ  here  assumes 
that  divorce  must  follow  adultery,  and  what 
He  is  here  prohibiting  is  not  such  divorce,  which 
He  assumes  as  necessary,  but  divorce  and  conse¬ 
quent  remarriage  on  any  other  grounds.  It  might 
further  be  argued  that  the  words  irapeicTbs  \6you 
■n-opvelas  affect  only  the  first  clause,  and  that  re¬ 
marriage  after  divorce  even  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  is  here  prohibited.  But  if  this  were  in¬ 
tended,  it  would  surely  have  been  explicitly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  not  left  to  be  inferred.  And  such 
teaching  would  seem  to  be  illogical.  Because,  if 
adultery  be  held  to  have  broken  the  marriage  tie 
so  effectually  as  to  justify  divorce,  it  must  surely 
be  held  to  leave  the  offended  husband  free  to  con¬ 
tract  a  new  tie. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  Mk  101'12  and  Lk  1618,  it 
must  appear  that  Mt  532  places  the  teaching  of 
Christ  in  a  new  light.  So  far  as  Lk.  is  concerned, 
we  might,  with  some  difficulty,  suppose  that  the 
exception  ‘  save  for  adultery  ’  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  so  obvious  that  it  needed  no  explicit  ex¬ 
pression.  But  in  view  of  the  disputes  in  the  Jewish 
Schools,  this  is  very  unlikely.  And  Mk  101"12,  with 
its  criticism  of  tlie  alleged  Mosaic  sanction  of 
divorce,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  on  that 
occasion  at  least  Christ  pronounced  marriage  to  be 
a  divinely  instituted  ordinance  which  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  broken  by  divorce.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  on  other 
occasions  the  Lord  Himself  modified  His  teaching. 
We  might  suppose  that  He  taught  His  disciples 
that,  whilst  from  an  ideal  standpoint,  marriage,  for 
all  who  wished,  to  discern  and  to  obey  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  will  in  life,  ought  to  be  an  indissoluble 
bond,  yet,  human  nature  and  society  being  what 
they  are,  divorce  was  a  necessary  and  expedient 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  adultery.  But  a  careful 
comparison  of  Mt  532  with  Mk  10  and  Lk  16  irre¬ 
sistibly  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  exception 
in  Mt.  is  due  not  to  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the 
Evangelist,  or  to  the  atmosphere  of  thought  which 
he  represents,  modifying  Christ’s  words  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  confirmed  when  wre 
compare  Mt  191'12  with  Mk  10lf\  It  is  on  many 
grounds  clear  that  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  re-editing  St.  Mark  (see  Expos. 
Times,  Oct.  1903,  p.  45,  and  ‘  St.  Matthew  ’  in  the 
Internat.  Crit.  Com.).  Contrast  with  the  logical 
and  consistent  argument  of  Mk.  stated  above,  the 
account  of  the  First  Gospel.  The  Pharisees  are 
represented  as  inquiring,  ‘  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
put  away  a  wife  on  any  pretext  ?  ’  Christ  answers, 
as  in  Mk. ,  that  marriage  from  an  ideal  standpoint 
is  indissoluble.  The  Pharisees  appeal  to  the  Law 
against  this  judgment.  In  reply  vre  should  expect 
the  Lord,  as  in  Mk.,  to  state  the  accommodating 
and  secondary  character  of  the  legal  sanction  of 
divorce,  and  to  reaffirm  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
But  instead  He  is  represented  as  affirming  that 
■jropvela  constitutes  an  exception.  Thus  He  tacitly 
takes  sides  with  the  severer  school  of  interpretation 
of  Dt  24,  and  acknowledges  the  permanent  validity 
of  that  Law  thus  interpreted  in  a  strict  sense,  which 
immediately  before  He  had  criticised  as  an  accom¬ 
modation  to  a  rude  state  of  social  life.  This  incon¬ 
sistency  shows  that  Mk.  is  here  original,  and  that 
Kara  iratrav  ahiav  and  /at]  l  iropvelq.  are  insertions 
by  the  editor  of  Mt.  into  Mk.’s  narratives,  and 
confirms  the  otherwise  probable  conclusion  that 
t rapetcrbs  \6you  iropvdas  in  532  is  an  insertion  into  the 
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traditional  saying  more  accurately  preserved  in 
Lk  16.  The  motive  of  these  insertions  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But,  in  view  of  other  features  of  the 
First  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that  the  editor  was  a 
Jewish  Christian  who  has  here  Judaized  Christ’s 
teaching.  Just  as  he  has  so  arranged  516"20  as  to 
represent  Christ’s  attitude  to  the  Law  to  be  that 
of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  regarded  every  letter 
of  the  Law  as  permanently  valid,  so  here  he  has  so 
shaped  Christ’s  teaching  about  divorce  as  to  make 
it  consonant  with  the  permanent  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  harmonious  with  the  stricter 
school  of  Jewish  theologians.  To  the  same  strain 
in  the  editor’s  character,  the  same  Jewish-Christian 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law,  and  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  people,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  prominence  of 
St.  Peter  (102  tt puros,  1429'31  1518  1617-“  1724'27  1  821), 
and  the  preservation  of  such  sayings  as  108-  6-  2S. 
And  to  the  same  source  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
the  Judaizing  of  the  Lord’s  language  in  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  ‘  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,’  and  the 
‘  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens.’  See,  also,  artt. 
Adultery  and  Marriage. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Marriage  ’ ;  Dykes,  Mani¬ 
festo  of  the  King,  255  ff.;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics, 
410  ff.;  Expositor,  iv.  vii.  [1893]  294.  ‘  W.  C.  ALLEN. 

DOCTOR. — The  English  versions  have  been  very 
inconsistent  in  the  translation  of  SiSdcrKaXos,  vo/ao- 
SiSdanaXos,  papf3eL,  vo/j.lk6s.  They  have  generally 
followed  Wyclif,  who  used  maister  for  StSaaicaXos, 
and  doctour  only  once  (Lk  246).  In  the  American 
RV  ‘  master  ’  and  ‘  doctor  ’  disappear  as  tr.  of  SiSaa- 
KaXos,  and  ‘  teacher  ’  is  uniformly  used.  The  AY 
lias  ‘teacher’  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  32)  out 
of  a  very  large  number  of  instances  of  StSctinaxAos. 
The  English  RV  advances  to  only  four  uses  of 
‘teacher’  (Mt  23s,  Lk  246,  Jn  32- 10).  vonoSiddaicaXos 
occurs  only  three  times  in  the  NT  (Lk  517,  Ac  534, 

3  Ti  l7).  In  the  last  example  AV  has  ‘  teacher  ’ 
and  in  the  other  two  ‘doctor  of  the  law.’  Of 
course,  ‘  doctor  ’  is  simply  Latin  for  ‘  teacher,’  but 
the  American  RV  would  have  done  better  to  adopt 
‘teacher  of  t'l  *aw’  for  vopodioba  saXos  also  (Lk  617, 
Ac  534). 

The  chief  English  Versions  translate  the  word  S/S«< rxxXm 
in  Lk  24®  as  follows :  Wyclif,  doctowrs ;  Tindale,  doctours ; 
Cranmer,  doctours ;  Geneva,  doctours ;  Rheims,  doctors  ;  AV, 
doctors  ;  RV,  doctors  ;  Noyes,  teachers  ;  Bible  Union  Revision, 
teachers ;  American  RV,  teachers ;  Twentieth  Century  NT, 
Teachers.  touobibxxxxXiK  in  Lk  5G  and  Ac  534  is  translated 
doctour  of  the  lawe  by  Wyclif,  who  is  followed  with  variations 
in  spelling  by  Tindale.  Geneva,  Rheims,  AV  and  RV,  American 
RV.  The  American  Bible  Union  Revision  has  teacher  of  the  law 
in  Lk  517  and  Ac  534  also.  Twentieth  Century  NT  has  Teacher 
of  the  Law. 

It  would  seem  that  vofj.o8i8dcn<aXos  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  ‘  teacher  of  the  law,’  and  StddaKaXos  ‘  teacher’ 
always.  The  Old  English  word  ‘doctor’  now 
often  signifies  a  title.  Pope’s  phrase,  ‘when 
doctors  disagree,’  referred  to  teachers.  vopuicbs  is 
used  once  in  Mt.  (2238)  and  eight  times  in  Lk.,  and 
is  practically  equivalent  to  vo/aobiSdaKaXos.  See 
Rabbi,  Master,  Teacher,  Lawyer. 

A.  T.  Robertson. 

DOCTRINES. — On  the  subject  of  doctrines  in 
connexion  with  the  Gospels  but  little  light  is  shed 
by-  etymology. 

Two  words  occur  which  have  been  translated  ‘doctrine’ — 
hla.trxa.'Kiot,  and  Siixxr.  The  former,  which  is  by  its  form  pro¬ 
perly  an  adjective  and  denotes  ‘  of  or  belonging  to  a  teacher’ 
(bibxrxxXos),  is  used  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  teaching,  as 
the  analogous  word,  which  is  found  in  the  NT  only  in  the- 
neuter  form  iCxyyibiov,  ‘  that  which  pertains  to  an  vjo cyytXos,’ 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘the  good  news,’  ‘  the  gospel.’  The 
adjectival  form  SibxtrxoiXiov,  which  in  plur.  in  classical  Greek 
means  a  teacher’s  pay,  as  ivxyytXiov  means  the  reward  given  to  a 
messenger  of  good  news,  does  not  occur  in  the  NT.  The  word 
bibxirxxXtx,  as  meaning  that  which  pertains  to  a  bibxrxxbes,  has 
in  the  NT  special  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  never  used  of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  and  only  seldom  of  that 


of  the  Apostles.  Further,  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  in  those 
passages  (Mt  15®,  Mk  77)  in  which  Jesus  accuses  the  scribes  of 
‘  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,’  and  quotes 
against  them  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  Is  2913. 

Aibxx'*,  the  common  word  for  the  act  of  teaching  or  that 
which  is  taught,  occurs  more  frequently.  It  is  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  a  general  sense,  as  where  the 
people  contrast  His  methods  with  those  of  the  scribes  (Mt  ~-8, 
Mk  l22),  and  again  of  His  preaching,  as  in  connexion  with  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  where  St  Mark  says  (42),  ‘  And  he  taught 
them  many  things  in  parables,  and  said  unto  them  in  his 
doctrine.’  Here  Sibxx^i,  ‘  doctrine,’  exactly  corresponds  to 
ib/Sxrxev,  ‘  he  taught,’  and  the  phrase  evidently  means  ‘  in  the 
course  of  his  teaching,’  or  ‘  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.’ 

In  the  same  general  sense  the  word  occurs  again  in  Jn  1819, 
according  to  which  the  high  priest  examined  Jesus  concerning 
His  disciples  and  ‘  his  doctrine.’  With  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  His  teaching  it  occurs  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees  (Jn  715- 17),  ‘  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters  (ypx/j./xxTx),  having  never  learned  ?  ’  The  question  refers 
to  learning  as  it  was  understood  by  the  scribes,  that  is,  as  theo¬ 
logical  science,  those  methods  of  Biblical  interpretation  in 
virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were  called  scribes  (ypxu.- 
IMxriii),  i.e.  professional  theologians.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is, 

‘  My  doctrine  ’  (ri  i/x-b  bibxxb)  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me  ’ ;  in  connexion  with  which  Alford  observes,  ‘  Here  only 
does  our  Lord  call  His  teaching  SiSxxb,  as  being  now  among 
the  bibxxxxXoi,  the  Rabbis,  in  the  temple.’  Elsewhere  it  is 
applied  to  Christ’s  teaching  by  the  Evangelists  themselves,  in 
whose  case  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  general  use  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  regarded  and  addressed  as  Rabbi  or  Teacher,  and 
accepted  the  title.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that,  except 
where  it  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense,  the  word  ‘  teaching  ’ 
(bibxxb)  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  marked  contrast  which 
all  observed  between  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  instructions  of  the  scribes,  who  slavishly  adhered  to 
such  doctrines  and  methods  as  were  sanctioned  only  by  Rab¬ 
binical  tradition,  and  laid  emphasis  upon  trivial  questions  to 
the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  159  II 
Mk  77). 

As  regards  the  doctrines  which  Jesus  caught  in 
His  own  unique  and  authoritative  way,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  He  did  not  formulate 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  systematic  theologian. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  rightly  described  as 
‘  doctrine  ’  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  and 
still  less  as  ‘dogma,’  as  that  was  understood  by 
theologians  of  a  later  period ;  but  rather  as  ‘  ap¬ 
ophthegms,’  to  use  the  expression  by  which  the 
LXX  rendered  the  words  of  Dt  3‘22,  where  Moses 
says  of  his  teaching,  ‘  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as 
the  rain.’  There  the  Gr.  word  dirorpdeyixa,  ‘  a  sen¬ 
tentious  saying,’  is  made  to  represent  the  Heb.  np^ 
‘that  which  is  received.’  This  word  ‘apophthegm,’ 
indeed,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  expression 
ra  Xbyta,  ‘the  sayings’  or  ‘utterances’  of  which 
Papias  speaks  as  forming  the  kernel  of  the  Gospels, 
and  which,  according  to  that  writer,  were  taken 
down  by  St.  Mark  as  the  amanuensis  of  St.  Peter. 
Such  a  term,  moreover,  would  aptly  apply  to  the 
style  of  Christ’s  doctrine,  which,  as  Beyschlag 
remarks  (NT  Theol.  i.  31),  ‘is  conditioned  not 
merely  by  a  necessity  of  teaching,  but  rather 
springs  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be 
communicated.  These  are  just  the  eternal  truths, 
the  heavenly  things  in  earthly  speech,  which  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  popular  understanding 
only  by  pictorial  forms.  It  is  therefore  the  mother 
speech  of  religion  which  Jesus  uses.’  As  has  been 
well  observed,  Christ’s  teaching  has  to  do  with  His 
own  unique  personality,  with  a  Person  much  more 
than  with  doctrine  properly  so  called.  Again  to 
quote  the  words  of  Beyschlag  (op.  cit.  i.  29),  ‘  His 
teaching  is  that  in  His  appearance  and  active  life 
which  is  necessary  to  make  that  life  intelligible 
to  us,  and  without  which  the  Apostolic  teaching 
about  Him  would  be  only  a  sum  of  dogmatic 
utterances  which  we  could  not  comprehend  and 
whose  truth  we  could  not  prove, — a  result  not  a 
little  awkward  for  that  view  which  contrasts  “the 
teaching  of  Jesus”  as  Christianity  proper  with  the 
Apostolic  “teaching  about  Christ.”’  Taking  due 
account  of  these  considerations,  we  may  yet  gather 
from  the  sources  at  our  disposal,  the  simple  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  narratives  and  discourses  of  the  Gospel  of 
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John,  .sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  piece 
together  a  scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  He 
taught  it  and  as  it  was  understood  by  His  im¬ 
mediate  followers. 

It  appears  most  convenient  to  start,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Weiss,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  former  of  these  expressions  is  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  The  latter  is  more  usual  in  the  NT.  Beyschlag  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  former  was  that  which  was  most  favoured  by  our 
Lord  Himself  (op.  cit.  i.  42).  However  that  may  be,  it  has  for  us 
the  special  interest  that,  as  Alford  points  out,  it  is  common 
among  Rabbinical  writers,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  the 
current  expectations  of  the  Jews  and  the  message  addressed  to 
them  first  by  John  the  Baptist  and  then  by  Jesus,  to  the  effect 
that  the  promise  whose  fulfilment  they  expected  was  already 
in  course  of  being  fulfilled.  It  is  the  natural  link  between  the 
two  dispensations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarly  OT  stamp 
which,  though  only  by  association,  it  bore,  suggestive  of  Jewish 
theocratic  ideas,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  other  Gospels,  specially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  whom  those  ideas  were  strange  and  unfamiliar, 
it  gave  place  to  the  alternative  expression,  ‘  Kingdom  of  God.’ 
Practically,  however,  the  two  expressions  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  earlier  form  may  possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  have 
been  by  association  so  closely  connected  with  the  national  hope 
of  the  jews,  and  with  that  selfish  exclusiveness  which  led  them 
to  regard  themselves  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  elect  people  of 
God,  as  to  seem  to  countenance  the  old  narrow  views  of  Messiah’s 
kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  more  spiritual  and  catholic 
teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  which  impressed  itself  the  more 
strongly  upon  His  followers  the  more  successfully  they  sought 
to  win  the  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  the  same 
time,  they  express  at  most  only  different  aspects  of  the  same 
truth — Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  Gospels, 
denoting  a  condition  of  things  in  which  God’s  will  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  while  Kingdom  of  God  refers 
more  directly  and  specially  to  God  as  the  Sovereign  of  that 
regenerated  society  which  the  expression  is  used  to  describe. 
See  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  conception  is  the  central  point  in  Christ’s 
teaching,  by  reference  to  which  its  most  charac¬ 
teristic  features  may  be  most  conveniently  gathered 
into  a  connected  system — as  its  relation  to  the  OT, 
its  revelation  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  its 
teaching  as  to  the  nature  and  person  of  Jesus  Him¬ 
self,  its  doctrine  of  man,  and  of  God’s  scheme  for 
man’s  salvation.  This  central  theme  attracts  our 
notice  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  the 
subject  of  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  and  also  of 
Jesus,  whose  message  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
words,  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  :  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel  ’  (Mk  l15).  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  itself  starts  with  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  same  thought  is  the 
subject  of  two  successive  petitions  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ’  (Mt  53, 10 1|  Lk  620,  Mt 
610 1|  Lk  ll2).  The  fundamental  teachings  of  Jesus 
naturally  group  themselves  round  this  central 
theme. 

1.  The  Kingdom  being  the  true  Israel  of  God, 
the  first  point  of  doctrine  that  suggests  itself  con¬ 
cerns  the  King,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  re¬ 
generated  people.  We  have  thus,  as  the  words 
‘  Kingdom  of  God  ’  indicate,  to  deal  first  with  Jesus’ 
doctrine  of  God  the  Father.  This,  it  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  noted,  is  not  a  new  theology.  The  God  whom 
Christ  reveals  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (Mk  1226).  That  ‘God  is  Spirit,’  and  can  be 
worshipped  only  ‘in  spirit  and  in  truth,’ was  not 
first  taught  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  423). 
That  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Jesus  accepted  this 
fundamental  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  He 
cleared  it  from  those  later  speculations  which 
tended  to  make  of  it  a  mere  abstraction,  or  to 
accentuate  the  idea  of  the  remoteness  and  incom- 
municableness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  He 
did  by  describing  God,  just  as  the  Prophets  and 
the  Law  had  done,  as  infinitely  holy,  righteous, 
and  loving.  As  Sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  love,  God  makes  holiness  and 
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love  the  essential  laws  of  His  kingdom,  and  com¬ 
mands  His  subjects  to  be  as  Himself.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  Jesus  laid  emphasis  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  trust  implicitly 
in  the  Father’s  care  (Mt  625'34 1|  Lk  1222'31),  and  to 
believe  that  that  care  extended  to  the  very  details 
of  their  daily  life ;  while  He  exhorted  them  not 
only  to  rely  upon  and  claim  His  compassion  and 
His  forgiving  love,  but  to  imitate  Him  in  respect, 
of  these  attributes,  that  they  might 1  be  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  ’  their  ‘  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust’ 
(Mt  5*5  ;  cf.  v.48,  Lk  635"38). 

2.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  proclaims 
it,  resembles  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  in  this, 
that  the  Supreme  Sovereign  reveals  His  will  and 
rules  His  kingdom  by  One  whom  He  has  sent  and 
to  whom  He  has  delegated  His  authority.  This, 
the  hope  of  Israel,  is  an  ideal  which  is  already 
realizing  itself.  The  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  is 
fulfilled  in  the  person  and  work  of  Him  whom  God 
has  sent.  This  is  therefore  the  keynote  of  the 
gospel,  that  the  Christ  is  come  ‘  to  fulfil  all  right¬ 
eousness’  (Mt  315),  to  give  effect  to  every  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom.  Thus  Jesus 
appears  as  the  Divine  legislator.  In  this  capacity 
He  not  only,  as  in  His  parables,  explains  and 
illustrates  the  principles  of  His  government,  but, 
as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  appears  as  the 
authoritative  expositor  of  the  Law  of  God.  He 
announces  that  He  is  come  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  517),  and  in 
this  connexion  shows  that  the  Law  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  literal  and  formal  obedience  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  extends  to  thought  and  motive  ;  He 
warns  His  disciples  that,  except  their  righteous¬ 
ness  shall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
they  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (vv.18-20) ; 
and  in  other  passages  He  says  that  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  men  shall  be  judged  so  strictly  that 
they  shall  give  account  of  every  idle  word,  and 
even  of  any  neglect  on  their  part  of  the  law  of 
kindness  and  compassion  towards  their  neighbours 
(Mt  1236  2546). 

This  aspect  of  Christ’s  teaching,  which  is  specially 
prominent  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  as  constituting  the  essence  of  His 
doctrine.  But  apart  from  the  thought  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus 
would  mean  the  enactment  of  a  new  code  of 
religion  and  morality  infinitely  more  difficult  than 
the  old  which  He  professed  to  explain,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  from  the  Synoptists  themselves,  no 
less  than  from  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  that 
Jesus  lays  far  more  stress  upon  the  subject  of  His 
own  Person  than  upon  any  ethical  doctrine  or  set 
of  doctrines.  In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  as  distinctly  as  in  that  of  John,  Jesus 
lays  down  as  the  first  condition  of  membership  of 
the  Kingdom  the  duty  of  accepting  His  testimony 
concerning  Himself,  and  of  following  Him.  As  we 
read  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  ‘to  as  many  as 
received  him’  Jesus  ‘gave  the  right  to  become 
children  of  God’  (Jn  l12),  so,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  four,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  (Mt  1228 1|  Lk  II20).  The 
Person  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  gospel. 

A  remarkable  feature,  indeed,  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  fact  that  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
even  the  express  doctrine  of  His  Messiahship,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  made  in  His  public  teaching 
the  subject  of  gradual  development  rather  than  of 
direct  and  explicit  teaching.  Jesus  suffered  not 
the  confession  of  His  Messiahship  by  the  demons 
whom  He  cast  out  of  those  who  were  possessed. 
And  although,  when  He  received  the  first  disciples, 
John  and  Andrew,  Peter,  Nathanael  and  Philip, 
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He  accepted  their  confession  that  in  Him  they  had 
found  the  Messiah  (Jn  l41'61),  it  was  in  but  few 
cases  that  He  declared  Himself  in  so  many  words 
to  be  the  Christ  of  God  ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  of 
His  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn 
426) ;  again  when  He  declared  to  His  townsmen  in 
Nazareth  that  Isaiah’s  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  great  preacher  and  healer  was  fulfilled  in 
Himself  (Lk  421) ;  and  again  when  He  answered  the 
doubting  question  of  the  Baptist,  ‘  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  ’,  by  pointing 
to  the  testimony  of  His  teaching  and  of  His  works 
of  mercy  (Mt  ll2"8  ||  Lk  719'23).  For  the  rest,  Jesus 
allowed  the  thought  of  His  Divine  claims  to  grow 
in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  and  it  was  not  until 
within  a  few  months  of  His  death  that  Peter  in  their 
name  confessed  His  Messiahship,  when  Jesus,  in 
welcoming  their  faith,  expressly  declared  that  it  had 
come  to  them  by  revelation  from  God.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  throughout  His  ministry  the  personal  element 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  of  His  teaching. 
From  first  to  last  He  asked  of  those  to  whom  He 
spoke,  not  faith  in  doctrines  so  much  as  trust  in 
Himself  as  the  Sent  of  God  who  alone  could  reveal 
the  Father’s  will. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  He  left  the 
full  recognition  of  His  claims  to  develop  gradually 
in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  His  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  Himself  contained  implicitly  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine 
claims.  Thus  He  familiarized  His  disciples  with 
the  use  of  names  and  titles,  as  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  ‘  He 
who  should  come,’  *  Son  of  God,’  ‘the  Sent  of  God,’ 
4  the  Holy  One  of  God,’  ‘  the  Christ,’  which  they 
gradually  came  to  recognize  as  indicative  of  those 
claims.  (See  also  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ). 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  Jesus 
spoke  of  it  now  as  a  present  thing,  again  as  that 
ivhich  should  he  realized  in  the  f  uture.  So  He  said 
at  one  time,  ‘  Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ’ 
(Mt  53- 10),  and  again,  ‘Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo 
here !  or,  lo  there  !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you’  (Lk  1721).  Again  He  spoke  of  the 
Kingdom  as  future,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the 
final  coming,  the  Parousia,  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  so 
in  the  parables  of  the  Great  Supper  (Lk  1415- 2J),  of 
the  Marriage  Feast  (Mt  221'14),  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
(Mt  251"13).  In  this  there  was  no  real  contradiction, 
for  the  central  conception  of  the  Kingdom  is  that 
of  a  gradual  development,  the  future  growing  out 
of  the  present.  We  recognize  this  in  several  con¬ 
spicuous  parables,  and  no  less  in  the  practical 
means  which  Jesus  adopted  of  founding  and  de¬ 
veloping  His  Church,  notably  in  His  choice  and 
training  of  the  Twelve  as  the  nucleus  of  that 
society  of  which  the  Kingdom  should  consist.  Of 
the  former,  the  most  important  in  this  connexion 
are  the  parables  of  the  Sower  (Mt  133_23|l  Mk  41-20 1| 
Lk  85-15),  of  the  Seed  growing  secretly  (Mk  428'29), 
of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (Mt  1331'33|| 
Mk  430'32).  In  these  the  obvious  thought  is  that 
the  Kingdom  is  already  here,  but  only  in  germ,  a 
secret,  but  a  present  and  a  growing  thing,  the  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  which  only  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  declare.  The  Kingdom  is  thus  not  such  as 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  Messianic  hope  had 
led  Israel  to  expect,  a  thought  of  which  even  the 
disciples  found  it  hard  to  disabuse  their  minds — an 
external  condition  of  society  into  which  they 
should  one  day  be  ushered  as  a  matter  of  favour¬ 
itism  or  of  covenant  right,  and  in  which  there 
were  places  of  pre-eminence  which  could  be  the 
objects  of  earthly  ambition,  or  a  condition  of  tem¬ 
poral  benefit  which  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  future 
irrespective  of  spiritual  fitness.  Instead  of  this  it 
is  a  spiritual  blessing,  the  gift  of  God  to  receptive 
souls,  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community  of 
believers  a  condition  of  heart  and  life  gradually 
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developed  in  them  by  the  power  of  Divine  love. 
So  closely  is  future  blessedness,  the  inheriting  of 
the  Kingdom,  dependent  upon  present  faith  and 
patient  persevering  effort,  that  our  Lord  is  careful 
to  warn  His  disciples  that  while  ‘  it  is  ’  their 
‘  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  ’  them  ‘  the  king¬ 
dom  ’  (Lk  1232),  it  is  possible  for  the  most  highly 
favoured  to  come  short  of  it,  and  ‘  there  are  last 
which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which  shall 
be  last  ’  (Lk  1330  ;  cf.  Mt  1930  20)8 1|  Mk  1031,  Mt 
2131- 32). 

4.  In  this  Kingdom  the  conditions  of  membership 
are  manifestly  of  the  first  importance.  These  are 
(a)  Repentance,  and  ( b )  Faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

Repentance  (p.eTdvoia)  means  a  complete  and 
radical  change  of  heart  and  life,  a  change  so 
thoroughgoing  that  it  can  best  be  characterized 
by  the  word  ‘  conversion,’  a  turning  round.  ‘  Ex¬ 
cept  ye  be  converted  (arpacpTjTe,  ‘  turn  ’),  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’  (Mt  183),  is  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptics,  to  which  His 
words  to  Nicoderqus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  almost 
exactly  correspond  :  ‘  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
(or  ‘from  above,’  Avwdev),  he  cannot  see  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God’  (Jn  33).  Such  a  complete  change  as 
these  words  imply — ‘change  of  mind’  (uerAvoia), 

‘  convert,’  ‘  turn  round  ’  (iiricrTptipeiv,  Mt  1315), 

‘  new  birth  ’  or  ‘  birth  from  above  ’  (yevvTjdrj  Avudev, 
Jn  33),  is  necessary  for  all,  as  Jesus  shows  by  ad¬ 
dressing  His  teaching  on  this  theme  not  only  to 
Pharisees  like  Nicodemus,  but  to  His  own  disciples 
— notably  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
(Mt  1821'35),  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Peter,  He  likens  the  condition  of  all  recipients  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness  to  that  of  a  man  who  owes 
a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  clearly  meaning  by 
that  the  infinitude  of  man’s  obligation  to  God.  So 
universal  and  so  heinous  is  sin  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Sin  springs  from  the  heart 
(Mt  1518'20||Mk  720'23),  from  its  natural  alienation 
from  God,  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (Mt  2641 1| 
Mk  1438).  Man  is,  moreover,  tempted  to  sin  by 
Satan  as  the  author  of  evil ;  though  Jesus  does  not 
teach  any  special  doctrine  of  sin,  or  explain  how 
evil  first  came  into  existence,  but  deals  only  with 
sin  itself  as  an  awful  and  universal  fact.  Then,  as 
all  are  tainted  with  the  universal  disease,  and  as 
the  righteousness  which  God  demands  must  extend 
to  the  whole  nature,  not  merely  to  word  and  action 
but  to  the  heart  and  motives,  it  follows  that  man 
is  lost,  unable  to  save  himself,  and  therefore  Jesus 
describes  His  mission  as  that  of  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  (Mt  1811,  cf.  Lk  1910).  All  are  thus  dependent 
upon  the  sovereign  pardoning  grace  of  God,  and  so 
Jesus  says,  ‘  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him’  (Jn  644). 
But  that  this  grace  is  not  restricted  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  by  any  hard  and  fast  decree  of  election,  Jesus 
teaches  by  the  manner  in  which  He  describes  His 
mission,  which  is  that  of  seeking  the  lost  ‘  till  he 
find ’  them  (Lk  154),  and  by  the  universal  call 
which  He  addresses  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
(Mt  ll28). 

While  we  may  for  convenience’  sake  distinguish 
between  Repentance  and  Faith,  Jesus  so  presents 
them  as  to  represent  Faith  as  the  source  of  Re¬ 
pentance,  the  one  involving  the  other  and  leading 
to  it.  Thus,  to  take  one  illustration,  the  re¬ 
pentance  which  in  His  conversation  with  Nico¬ 
demus  He  describes  as  a  new  birth,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  same  discourse  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  faith 
in  Himself,  which  He  likens  to  the  simple  look 
directed  by  the  dying  Israelites  to  the  Brazen 
Serpent  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness 
(Jn  314).  As  Weiss  has  well  put  it  [Bib.  Theol.  of 
the  NT,  i.  97)— 
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‘  The  new  revelation  of  God  which  is  brought  in  the  message 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  spontaneously  works  the  re¬ 
pentance  which  Jesus  demands.  God  does  not  demand  that 
man  should  meet  Him ;  He  Himself  meets  man  with  gracious¬ 
ness,  and  thereby  does  the  utmost  that  lies  in  His  power  to 
make  man  capable  of  the  repentance  in  which  He  has  His  greatest 
joy  (Lk  154-10).  He  does  not  make  His  revelation  of  salvation 
dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  the  people,  as  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  prophets  ;  He  will  work  this  conversion  by  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  His  grace.’ 

Thus,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  makes  faith 
in  Himself  the  condition  of  salvation  :  ‘  He  that 
believeth  hath  everlasting  life  ’  (Jn  648);  and  in  line 
with  such  declarations  is  that  doctrine,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Johannine  discourses,  which  seems  to 
represent  faith  as  knowledge,  the  acceptance  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  3I8f-).  All 
that  this  means  is  that  to  accept  Christ’s  testi¬ 
mony,  and  to  accept  Christ  Himself  as  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  grace,  is  to  become  a  child  of 
God  and  a  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  Jesus  demands  not  only  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance,  but  insists  as  strongly  as  John  the 
Baptist  or  the  prophets  of  the  OT  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  living  proofs  of  faith,  and  of  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  (Mt  38-10|iLk  38ff-,  Mt  721-27 1| 
Lk  643fr-).  Christ’s  disciples  must  prove  their  con¬ 
version  and  their  right  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  by  their  ‘  moral  imitation  of 
their  Heavenly  Father’ ;  sonship  must  show  itself 
by  the  family  likeness.  But  as  that  ideal  is  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  present  attainment,  the 
Christian  life  is  described  as  a  steep  and  narrow 
path,  to  press  along  which  requires  constant  effort 
and  unremitting  watchfulness  and  prayer  (Mt 
713-21 1!  Lk  1324  646  ;  Mt  7 24-27 1|  Lk  647-49). 

5.  With  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  ultimate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
our  Lord  treated  that  doctrine  as  He  did  His 
Messianic  claims  in  respect  of  His  Divine  nature. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  the  subject  of 
gradual  development,  as  a  truth  not  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  clearly  made  known  even  to  the  most  favoured 
disciples,  but  taught  first  by  suggestions  and  figures 
more  or  less  veiled,  then  by  warnings  and  predic¬ 
tions,  which  became  clearer  as  the  end  drew  near, 
to  the  effect  that  Jesus  must  die.  Still  it  is  pre¬ 
sent  from  the  first,  though  only  in  germ,  and 
though  it  is  noted  as  that  part  of  their  Master’s 
teaching  which  the  disciples  were  most  slow  to 
apprehend.  Thus  it  is  represented  as  having  been 
suggested  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  Baptist, 
whose  words,  ‘  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,’  first 
led  John  and  Andrew  to  follow  Jesus  (Jn  l29-  35-37). 
At  a  later  pieriod  Jesus  declared  in  express  terms 
that  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many  ’  (At Wpov  avrl  iroWwv),  where  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  of  substitution  apipnears 
to  be  distinctly  spoken  of  (Mt  2028|!  Mk  1 045 ) .  The 
doctrine  that  salvation  can  come  only  through  the 
voluntary  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  is  so  clearly 
taught  by  our  Lord’s  later  utterances  as  recorded 
in  all  the  Gospels,  and  particularly  in  the  Fourth, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of 
Life  (‘tlie  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,5  Jn  651), 
in  the  discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (‘the  good 
shepherd  givetli  his  life  for  the  sheep,’  10n- 16, 
cf.  vv.17-18),  etc.,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enumerate  them.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  the  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  lay  special 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  His  death  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Gospiels  is  devoted  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus; 
while  tlie  full  account  which  all  the  Synoptists  give 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Mt  2G'-’fi-29|| 
Mk  1422-25 1|  Lk  22'7-  20_),  and  particularly  the  signi¬ 


ficant  words  of  Jesus  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
(26-8),  ‘  This  is  my  blood  of  the  [new]  covenant, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,’ 
show  that  by  appointing  this  ordinance  by  which 
to  ‘show  forth  his  death,’  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it 
(1  Co  ll26),  Jesus  singled  out  this  part  of  His  work 
as  constituting  the  central  truth  of  His  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  men,  and  summing  up  and  applying  the 
whole. 

Again,  like  the  Apostles  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epnstles,  all  four  Evangelists  represent  the  Resur¬ 
rection  as  the  necessary  seal  of  Christ’s  atoning 
work,  confirming  His  victory  over  death  and  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  as  a  testimony 
to  the  Father’s  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  So 
Jesus,  in  foretelling  His  death,  conjoined  with  the 
prediction  the  assurance  that  He  should  rise  again 
the  third  day.  The  Resurrection  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  Atoning  Death. 

6.  Closely  connected  with  these  fundamental 
teachings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  realization  are  those  which  relate  (a) 
to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  Kingdom, 
after  Christ's  Ascension,  and  ( b )  to  the  final  con¬ 
summation  and  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

(a)  According  to  all  the  Gospels,  the  specialty  of 
Christ’s  mission,  as  that  was  revealed  to  John  the 
Baptist,  was  that  He  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  3U||  Mk  l8 1|  Lk  316 ;  cf.  Jn  l33).  All 
relate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  (Mt  313-17||Mk  l9-u||Lk  321-  22). 
John  the  Baptist  testifies  (Jn  l31,  34 )  that  He  upx>n 
whom  the  Spnrit  descended  and  abode  is  He  who 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Jesus  attributed 
His  power  to  cast  out  demons  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Mtl228).  That  the  Spirit  thus  spoken  of  is  a  Person, 
and  as  such  to  be  distinguished  from  Christ,  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  solemn  warning  which  Jesus 
addressed  to  those  who  attributed  His  miracles  of 
exorcism  to  Satanic  agency,  when  He  said  that 
blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  for¬ 
given,  but  that  to  blaspdieme  against'the  Holy  Ghost 
was  an  unpardonable  sin  (Mt  1231-  32 1|  Mk  3281- 1|  Lk 
1210).  Jesus  taught,  however,  that  the  prediction  of 
John  was  to  be  fulfilled  only  after  the  Son  of  Man 
was  glorified.  Thus  we  read,  with  reference  to  the 
promise  that  the  Spirit  should  be  in  believers  a 
pierennial  fountain  of  grace,  ‘  This  spiake  he  of  the 
Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive  :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ’  (Jn  737-39). 
And  Jesus  Himself  says  (167)  to  the  disciples,  ‘It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away:  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.’  The  office 
of  the  Spnrit  is  to  abide  with  the  disciples  as  the 
source  of  grace  (739),  to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  ( 1 42ti  1526)  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth  (1613),  to  give  them  power  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  spiritual  functions  (2022-23)  as  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  as  the  Spnrit  of 
wisdom  and  utterance,  to  inspire  them  to  testify 
faithfully  and  courageously  for  Christ  in  presence 
of  their  persecutors  (Mt  102°||Mk  1311 1|  Lk  12u- 12). 
Further,  His  function  is  to  ‘reprove  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment’  (Jn  168-11). 
With  Christ’s  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit  His 
revelation  of  God  was  complete,  and  accordingly, 
in  one  of  His  last  discourses  after  the  Resurrection, 
He  commanded  His  Apostles  to  ‘make  discipiles  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost’ 
(Mt  2819). 

(b)  Our  Lord’s  teaching  concerning  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  disciples  were  instructed  to  live 
in  constant  expectation  of  His  Second  Coming 
(Mt.  2442-sll|Mk  1383-37 1|  Lk  1235-4fi ;  cf.  Mt  2513). 
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That  might  occur  at  any  time.  His  coming 
should,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  be 
heralded  by  certain  signs  in  the  world,  by  tumult 
and  distress  among  the  nations,  and  by  portents 
in  nature,  earthquakes,  storms,  and  the  like  (Mt 
2439ff,  J|  Mk  1324ff- 1|  Lk  2126ffi).  Nevertheless  He 
should  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  surprise 
the  worldly  and  the  careless  in  the  midst  of  their 
business  or  their  pleasure  (Mt  2443fr- 1|  Lk  1727). 
Then  also  Christ  should  by  His  angels  ‘  gather 
together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds’  (Mt  2431) 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to  Himself  and 
saving  them  from  destruction  (Lk  1734-35).  In 
connexion  with  this,  Jesus  spoke  also  of  a  time 
of  sifting,  at  which  all  unworthy  members  should 
be  cast  out  (Mt  l.‘F»-  41  •  48t-  2211-13  2510-12,  Lk  1335). 
Finally,  after  the  Kingdom  had  been  thus  purified 
should  come  the  ultimate  consummation.  Jesus 
should  appear  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations  (Mt  2531"46), 
coming  in  the  clouds  (Mt  2664 1|  Mk  1462||  Lk  22s9)  to 
reward  the  righteous  with  eternal  bliss  in  heaven 
and  to  sentence  the  wicked  to  eternal  perdition 
(Mt  2534'46).  See  also  Leading  Ideas. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  SitixirxxX /«, 

;  Comm,  of  Alford  and  Meyer ;  Beyschla^,  NT  Theol. 
(2nd  Eng.  ed.)  i.  28-156,  ii.  267-472 ;  Schmid,  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  NT,  63-90  ;  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  63-90. 
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DOG.— See  Animals,  p.  64. 

DOMINION.— The  word  ‘  dominion  ’  occurs  only 
once  in  the  AV  of  the  Gospels,  as  part  of 
the  phrase  ‘exercise  dominion  over’  (KaraKupieu- 
owiv),  in  that  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(202B)  which  records  our  Lord’s  reply  to  the 
ambitious  request  of  Salome  on  behalf  of  her 
sons,  and  the  words  which  He  addressed  to  the 
disciples  at  the  time.  The  RV  of  this  passage,  as 
of  the  parallel  text  in  Mark  (1042),  is  ‘  lord  it  over.’ 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  similar  passage 
in  Luke  ( 2225 ) ,  which  gives  Christ’s  words  at  the 
Last  Supper  with  reference  to  the  dispute  among 
His  disciples  as  to  precedence,  by  the  simple  verb 
Kvpieuovcni',  ‘  exercise  lordship  over’  (RV  ‘  have  lord- 
ship  over  ’). 

Again,  in  all  three  passages  the  verbs  which  are 
so  translated  are  followed  in  the  parallel  clause  of 
the  verse  by  the  words  ‘  exercise  authority  over  ’ 
or  ‘  upon  ’  (Mt  2026  AV  and  RV  ||  Mk  1042  AV  and 
RV,  Lk  2228  AV),  1  have  authority  over  ’  (Lk  222B 
RV),  representing  the  words  of  the  original  k ar- 
e£oi>ardfoixrn',  ^foimafoi'res.  The  word  ‘  authority  ’ 
G£ou<rla)  and  the  verbs  formed  from  it  thus  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration  in  connexion  with 
the  word  rendered  ‘  dominion  ’  in  the  passage  in 
Matthew. 

I.  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Synoptics  illu¬ 
strate  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gospels,  the 
manner  in  which  they  represent  Jesus  as  post¬ 
poning  the  assertion  of  His  kingly  rights,  and,  in 
connexion  with  this,  the  express  teaching  which 
they  attribute  to  Him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
dominion  which  He  claimed.  Thus,  as  He  with¬ 
stood  the  temptation  of  Satan  (Lk  4U)  to  assume 
the  royal  sceptre  which  belonged  to  Him  as  Son  of 
God,  and  to  reign  as  the  Divinely  appointed  king 
of  a  visible  and  temporal  realm,  so  He  resisted,  as 
a  repetition  of  that  temptation,  every  suggestion 
or  appeal  that  was  made  to  Him,  by  the  people  or 
by  His  disciples,  formally  and  publicly  to  appear  as 
the  Messiah.  He  would  not  suffer  the  people  of 
Galilee  to  make  Him  a  king  (Jn  615).  He  declared 
to  Pilate  that,  although  royal  authority  was  His 
by  right,  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
was  therefore  not  to  be  won  or  maintained  and 
defended  by  temporal  weapons  (Jn  1838-  37). 

Now  the  texts  which  have  been  quoted  from  the 
Synoptics  may  be  regarded  as  the  loci  clcistsici  of 
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the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  Him,  and  to  the 
principle  of  that  spiritual  dominion  of  which  He 
spoke.  They  occur  in  connexion  with  what  the 
Gospels  tell  us  regarding  the  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  Twelve,  who,  like  most  of  their 
countrymen,  anticipated  in  the  near,  and  even,  at 
times,  in  the  immediate,  future,  the  visible  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  as  Prince 
of  the  House  of  David.  They  were  addressed  to 
the  disciples  at  the  close  of  Christ’s  ministry,  in 
the  one  case  in  the  course  of  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  other  in  connexion  with  the 
dispute  at  the  Last  Cupper  as  to  who  should  be 
accounted  the  greatest.  The  answer  of  Jesus  in 
both  cases — to  the  ambitious  request  of  Salome, 
and  to  the  dispute  among  the  disciples — was  the 
same,  and  the  principle  which  He  laid  down  was 
to  this  effect.  For  Master  and  for  disciple  the 
question  of  dominion  is  totally  different  from  that 
which  is  agitated  by  the  ambition  of  the  world. 
Among  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  the  way  to 
power  and  authority  is  the  path  of  worldly  ambi¬ 
tion  and  self-assertion.  It  is  not  so  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  There  not  self-assertion  but  self- 
denial  is  the  way  to  supremacy.  The  way  to 
dominion  is  the  way  of  service.  Places  of  suprem¬ 
acy  there  certainly  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  they  are  reserved  ‘  for  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  ’  of  the  Father.  But  they  are 
allotted  upon  a  definite,  intelligible  principle,  and 
that  not  of  favouritism  but  of  spiritual  character. 
They  who  shall  hold  rank  nearest  to  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom  are  they  who  shall  most  closely  resemble 
Him  in  respect  of  lowliness,  self  -  denial,  and 
humble  service.  For  disciple  and  for  Master  the 
law  is  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  ‘  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.’  So  Christ  is 
‘  among  you  as  he  that  serveth  ’  (Lk  2227).  In 
laying  down  the  principle,  Jesus  illustrated  it  by 
reference  to  His  own  mission.  ‘The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ’  (Mt 
202S  ||  Mk  1045).  And  here  as  elsewhere  the  dis¬ 
ciple  must  be  as  his  Master,  attaining  his  place  in 
the  Kingdom  only  by  the  way  of  self-humiliation, 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice. 

2.  The  use  in  these  passages,  in  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  idea  of  dominion,  of  the  words  ‘  have 
authority  over,’  ‘exercise  authority  over ’  Gfowria- 
$ov<riv,  e£ovoLa£ovTes),  calls  for  some  reference  to  the 
power  or  authority  {e£ovola)  attributed  to  Christ  in 
connexion  with  His  humiliation  as  well  as  with 
His  exaltation.  That  during  His  ministry  He  pos¬ 
sessed  and  exercised  very  complete  and  far-reaching 
authority,  dominion  in  the  sense  of  e^ovoia,  the 
natural  synonym  of  KvpidrTjs,  ‘  lordship,’  ‘  dominion,’ 
is  distinctly  testified  by  all  the  Gospels. 

Lordship  (fcupnjTijs)  was  expressly  claimed  by  Him 
even  in  connexion  with  His  state  of  humiliation. 
Thus,  in  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  He 
claimed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  as  such,  to 
be  entitled  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  (Mt  12®  || 
Mk  228  ||, Lk  6s).  St.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  that  ‘  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal  ’  (517).  The  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  owners  of  the  ass  on  which  Jesus  rode 
to  Jerusalem  was  ‘  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him  ’ 
(Mt  213  ||  Mk  ll3  ||  Lk  1931- 3i).  When  Jesus  had 
washed  the  disciples’  feet,  and  was  applying  the 
lesson  of  that  incident,  He  said,  ‘  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well  ;  for  so  I  am’ 
(Jn  1313). 

As  Son  of  Man,  He  was  invested  with  special 
power  (efowr(a)  to  work  miracles.  As  such  He  is 
represented  as  exercising  a  delegated  authority, 
acting  according  to  His  Father’s  will  (Jn  530fi-), 
but  that  with  a  spontaneity  and  directness  un- 
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known  before.  Such  was  His  power  over  unclean 
spirits  that  they  trembled  and  cried  out  at  His 
approach,  and  were  compelled  to  yield  instant 
though  fearful  and  reluctant  obedience  to  His 
command  (Mk  l27  ||  Lk  436).  With  a  word  He  con¬ 
trolled  the  winds  and  waves  (Mt  826'31  ||  Mk  439-41  |[ 
Lk  824-  25).  So  wide  and  great  was  His  authority 
over  the  powers  of  life  and  death,  that  His  word, 
even  though  spoken  at  a  distance,  was  sufficient  to 
effect  an  instantaneous  cure,  as  when  His  word  of 
assurance  spoken  at  Cana  to  the  nobleman  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  cure  of  his  child  who 
lay  sick  at  Capernaum  (Jn  450) ;  and  when  He  con- 
lirined  the  faith  of  the  centurion,  who  likened 
Christ’s  power  over  disease  to  his  own  authority 
over  his  soldiers,  by  speaking  the  word  which 
healed  his  servant  ( Mt  88"13  ||  Lk  76'10).  Three 
times  He  raised  the  dead  with  a  word  :  in  the  case 
of  the  widow’s  son  (Lk  711'16),  in  that  of  Jairus’ 
daughter  (Mt  918'26  II  Mk  521-43  ||  Lk  840'56),  and  in 
that  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll1'44).  He  could  even  delegate 
to  others  His  power  over  unclean  spirits  and  to 
heal  disease,  as  He  did  in  His  mission,  first  of 
the  Twelve,  and  again  of  the  Seventy  disciples 
(Mt  10r>fr-  ||  Mk  67ff-  ||  Lk  91'8  lO1'16).  Again,  He 
claimed  and  exercised  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  (Mt  9s  ||  Mk  2’°  l|  Lk  524,  cf.  Lk  748). 

3.  According  to  the  Joliannine  discourses,  Jesus 
declared  that  the  Father  had  committed  to  Him 
power  to  execute  judgment  ‘  because  lie  is  the  Son 
of  Man  ’  (Jn  527).  This  function  refers  specially 
to  His  state  of  exaltation.  He  came  not  to  judge, 
hut  to  save  the  world  (Jn  1247) ;  ‘  I  judge  no  man,’ 
He  said  to  the  Jews  (815).  At  the  same  time  His 
work  and  teaching,  even  His  very  presence  in  the 
world,  meant  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  they  com¬ 
pelled  men  to  declare  themselves  either  for  or 
against  Christ,  and  so  pass  judgment  upon  them¬ 
selves  (cf.  Jn  93a) ;  and  as  Jesus  said  Himself,  ‘The 
word  that  1  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him 
in  the  last  day’  (1248).  To  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man 
all  judgment  and  authority  and  power  have  been 
committed.  All  tilings  are  given  into  His  hands 
(Mt  ll27,  Jn  335 1|  132),  that  He  may  guide  and 
strengthen  His  Church  (Mt  2818),  and  at  His  second 
coming  appear  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations  (Mt 
2531ff-).  It  is  He  who  is  to  pass  the  final  sentence 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.  On  that  day 
He  will  say  to  those  who  have  falsely  called  Him 
‘  Lord,  Lord,’  ‘  I  know  you  not’  (Mt  722, 23).  He  will 
open  to  His  faithful  ones  the  door  to  the  eternal 
festival  of  joy,  but  will  close  the  door  of  the 
heavenly  marriage  feast  on  ‘the  unfaithful’  (Mt 
722-  23  2511-  42,  Lk  1327"29).  ‘  He  shall  sit  upon  the 

tlu’one  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  he 
gathered  all  nations’  (Mt  2531-32).  In  connexion 
with  these  predictions  of  the  events  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Jesus  says:  ‘The  Son  of  Man  shall 
send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 
his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that 
do  iniquity’  (Mt  1341).  The  angels  are  thus  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Christ 
in  His  exaltation,  as  His  servants,  obeying  His 
behests ;  as  even  during  His  life  on  earth  they 
appeared  as  ministering  spirits  obedient  to  His 
command,  and  waiting  upon  Him  as  courtiers 
upon  their  Sovereign  (Mt  4n  26M,  Lk  2243). 

Lastly,  as  the  fruit  of  His  work  of  redemption, 
and  as  part  of  the  glory  which  He  has  won  by  His 
perfect  submission  to  the  Father’s  will,  there  is 
given  to  Him,  in  that  time  of  waiting  which  must 
pass  before  the  final  completion  of  His  kingdom, 
‘  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ’  (Mt  2818),  as  the 
Father  has  ‘  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that 
he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he  has 
given  him’  (Jn  172,  cf.  1028).  See  also  POWER. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Thenl.  Lex.  s.vv.  H-owr/a,  xuptts, 
xupioty,;  j  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  N'T,  s.vv.  xxTxxupnuv,  isounx, 


x'j pto~ ,  xu puCoj  ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  NT  Theol. 
i.  319  f.,  ii.  409  ff.  ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus ,  ii.  276; 
Bevschlag,  NT  Theology ,  i.  59-191,  241  ;  Comm,  of  Meyer  and 
Alford.  Hugh  H.  Currie. 

DOOR  (dvpa,  cf.  6vpujp6s,  ‘doorkeeper,’  ‘porter’). 
— The  word  ‘door’  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Gospels,  sometimes  in  the  literal,  often  in  the 
figurative  sense. 

1.  We  need,  first,  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Oriental  usage.  By 
‘  door  ’  is  usually  meant  the  outside  or  entrance 
‘  doorway,’  hut  often  the  ‘  door  ’  in  distinction 
from  the  ‘doorway,’  the  frame  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal  that  closes  the  doorway.  The  outside  of 
the  Oriental  house  has  little  ornament  or  archi¬ 
tectural  attractiveness  of  any  kind.  The  ‘  door,’ 
however,  and  the  projecting  ‘  window  ’  above  it, 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  doors,  windows, 
and  doorways  are  often  highly  ornamented  (Is 
5412,  Rev  21-1),  enriched  with  arabesques,  and,  if 
to-day  it  be  the  house  of  a  Moslem,  the  door  will 
have  sentences  from  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  it 
(cf.  Dt  69).  The  ‘  doors’  are  usually  of  hard  wood, 
studded  with  nails,  or  sometimes  covered  with 
sheet-iron.  They  are  often  very  heavy.  They 
invariably  open  inwards,  and  are  furnished  on  the 
inside  with  strong  bars  and  bolts.  They  have 
usually  wooden  locks,  which  are  worked  by  wooden 
keys  of  such  size  that  they  could  make  formidable 
clubs  (Is  2222,  cf.  Land  and  Book,  i.  493).  There  is 
an  opening  in  the  door  for  the  insertion  of  the 
hand  and  the  introduction  of  the  key  from  the 
outside,  the  lock  being  reached  only  from  the  in¬ 
side.  On  entering  the  ‘  door  ’  there  is  usually  a 
vestibule,  where,  in  daytime,  the  ‘doorkeeper’  is 
found,  and  where  the  master  often  receives  the 
casual  visitor  (cf.  Gn  1913  2310  3430  and  Job  297). 

The  ‘doors’  leading  into  the  ‘  rooms2  or  ‘cham¬ 
bers  ’  that  open  upon  the  court  are  not  usually 
supplied  with  locks  or  bolts  ;  a  curtain,  as  a  rule, 
being  all  that  separates  one  of  these  ‘  chambers  ’ 
from  the  ‘  court,’  the  idea  being  that  all  is  private 
and  secure  within  the  outer  gate  (cf.  Dt  2410,  Ac 
1017  1213). 

The  ‘  doorway  ’  consists  of  three  parts :  the 
threshold  or  sill  (sometimes  used  for  ‘door’),  the 
two  side-posts,  and  the  lintel  (Ex  1 27f- ).  The  doors 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  probably  of  contemporary 
nations,  swung  upon  vertical  pintles  which  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  into 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in  the 
middle  of  the  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened,  a  way 
was  afforded  on  each  side  of  it  for  ingress  or  egress. 

Occasionally  we  find  that  the  ‘  chamber,’  or 
private  room,  had  its  own  door  and  fastenings. 
In  Mt  68,  ‘  When  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,’  the  word 
used  means  not  only  closed,  but  fastened  it — giving 
the  idea  of  complete  privacy.  See  art.  Closet. 
In  Mt  2510,  ‘the  door  was  shut,’  it  is  clearly  the 
outside  or  entrance-door  that  is  meant.  When 
this  one  outer  door  was  shut,  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off  Then  nothing 
but  persistent  knocking  at  this  door,  and  loud 
entreaty,  would  succeed  in  securing  even  a  hearing. 
In  this  case  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  bridegroom 
himself,  who,  to  this  day,  is  considered  in  the  East 
sovereign  of  the  occasion. 

2.  When  Jesus  said,  ‘I  am  the  door’  (Jn  109), 
He  clearly  meant  to  exclude  every  other  form  or 
means  of  mediation.  But  through  Him  there  is  an 
unhindered  entering  into  and  going  out  of  the  fold 
(cf.  Nu  2717). 

3.  When  it  is  said  that  Joseph,  ‘a  rich  man  of 
Arimatluea,’  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  laid  it  in 
his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock,  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
tomb  (Mt  276u,  Mk  1G3),  we  have  a  reference  to  a 
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unique  kind  of  door.  The  great  roll-stone  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  only  in  describing 
interments  of  the  dead  (Keim).  It  was  clearly 
designed  to  protect  the  dead  bodies  and  the  other 
contents  of  the  tomb  from  robbers,  petty  thieves, 
and  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  One  large  tomb  is 
now  shown  half  a  mile  north  of  Jerusalem,  which 
has  a  huge  circular  stone,  like  a  great  millstone 
on  edge,  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  together  with  the 
channel  in  which  it  revolves.  There  are  signs  that 
it  was  originally  furnished  with  a  secret  fastening, 
doubtless  to  protect  the  contents — spices,  costly 
linen,  jewellery,  etc.,  against  plunder.  The  ‘  Tomb 
of  Mariamne,’  recently  uncovered  south  of  the 
city,  and  the  so-called  ‘Tomb  of  Lazarus’  at  Beth¬ 
any,  likewise  have  doors  with  similar  ‘roll-stones’ 
(cf.  art.  Tomb).  See  also  artt.  Court,  House. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

DOUBT.— 

In  Lat.  dubitare ,  from  duo  ‘  two  *  and  bito  *  go  ’  ;  Germ. 
Zweifeln ,  Zweifel ;  from  zwei,  ‘two’;  Mid.  Eng.  douten ,  ‘to 
doubt,’  had  the  meaning  of  to  fear  I  doubt  some  foul  pla}r’ 
[Shakspeare],  ‘  nor  slack  her  threatful  hand  for  danger’s 
doubt  ’  [Spenser]),  and  this  meaning,  perhaps,  survives  in  such 
expressions  as  ‘  I  doubt  he  will  not  come.’  But,  as  commonly 
used,  to  doubt  means  to  be  of  two  minds ,  to  waver,  to  hesitate. 
It  suggests  the  idea  of  perplexity  ;  of  being  at  a  loss,  in  a  state 
of  suspense.  The  questioning  attitude  is  implied.  The  word 
has,  in  short,  a  variety  of  meanings. 

References  in  the  Gospels. — The  word  ‘doubt’ 
occurs  several  times  in  AV  and  RV.  It  is  used, 
however,  to  translate  several  Greek  terms  ;  nor  are 
these  invariably  rendered  by  the  word  in  question. 
A  study  of  the  respective  passages  reveals  differ¬ 
ing  circumstances  and  conditions,  different  types 
of  character,  a  variety  of  subjects  exercising  the 
mind.  Doubt  in  several  phases  is  in  illustration. 

(a)  The  doubt  of  perplexity.  Thus  in  Mk  620, 

Lk  244,  Jn  1322— where  the  verb  airoptu  occurs  (the 
strengthened  compound  di.a-rropeui  is  found  in  Lk  97). 
There  is  no  question  in  these  passages  of  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  religious  truth  ;  the  idea  suggested 
is  rather  that  of  being  taken  aback,  disturbed, 
distracted,  by  the  unintelligible  and  the  unex¬ 
pected.  Herod  is  ‘much  perplexed  ’  (Mk  620  RV, 
cf.  Lk  97)  as  he  listens  to  the  Baptist,  as  reports 
reitch  him  concerning  Jesus;  he  is  puzzled,  at  a 
loss  for  explanations.  And  thus  in  Jn  1322  ‘the 
disciples  looked  one  upon  the  other,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake’;  the  unexpected  statement  has 
bewildered  them.  Similar  feelings  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  case  of  the  women  at  the  sepulchre 
(Lk  244)  ;  they  are  ‘much  perplexed’  ;  utterly  un¬ 
able,  that  is,  to  account  for  the  empty  tomb.  A 
like  meaning  may,  perhaps,  be  read  into  the  ‘  how 
long  dost  thou  hold  us  in  suspense?’  of  Jn  1024  (tV 
\pvxv»  atpeii) :  the  Jews  being  understood  as 

professing  an  uncertainty  which  could  be  at  once 
dispelled  by  some  plain  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Jesus. 

( b )  Wavering  faith.  A  second  group  of  passages, 
where  the  verbs  fj-erewpl^ecrda i  and  diara^ecv  occur, 
has  now  to  be  considered.  Again  the  word 
‘  doubt  ’  is  found  in  AV  and  RV,  but  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  mental  condition  other  than  that  which 
has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A 
religious  significance  is  now  observable  ;  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  faith  is  implied,  but  it  is  an  imperfect,  a 
wavering  faith.  Because  of  distractions  of  one 
kind  or  another,  confidence  is  impaired.  The 
doubters  referred  to  are  sometimes  the  6X17671-10-7-01 : 
their  faith  not  only  wavering  but  small.  Thus  in 
Lk  1229  ‘neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind’  (sal  /ui] 
iue7-ewpffe<r0e),  the  context  supplies  the  explanation  ; 
anxiety  about  earthly  things  is  incompatible  with 
absolute  trust  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  So  also 
in  Mt  1431  ‘wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?’  (et's  tL 
48i<rra<ra'i ;),  where  St.  Peter’s  confidence  has  given 
way  before  sudden  panic.  And  thus,  perhaps,  in 


Mt  2817  ‘  but  some  doubted  ’  (tSlaTaaav).  What, 
precisely,  the  condition  of  these  genuine  disciples 
was  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  was  one 
which  left  them  unreceptive  while  others  were 
convinced  of  a  manifestation  of  the  living  Lord. 
With  this  passage  may  he  compared  Lk  2438  ;  the 
Sia\oyiap.oi  (RV  ‘reasonings’)  being  significant  of 
fearsome  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
not  at  once  realize  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was 
none  other  than  Jesus  Himself. 

(c)  The  critical  attitude.  This  is  implied  by  the 
verb  SiaKpleeird at  ;  a  term  which,  as  used  in  NT, 
denotes  the  absence  of  faith,  the  paralysis  of  faith. 
It  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  2121,  Mk 
ll23) ;  where  the  power  of  faith  is,  by  implication, 
contrasted  with  the  impotency  which  is  involved 
in  the  want  of  faith.  Thought  seems  to  be  directed 
to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  regarding  Divine 
things  as  a  subject  for  curious  investigation  rather 
than  as  matter  of  personal  concern.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  emphatic  declaration  which  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  ‘  Man,  when 
he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Favour,  gathereth  a  Force  and  Faith 
[in  its  sense  of  fidelity]  which  Human  Nature,  in 
its  selfe,  could  not  obtaine.’  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  implied  warning  that,  as  the  vision  of 
God  darkens  and  vanishes,  man’s  capacity  for  use¬ 
ful  action  becomes  weaker,  until  at  length  it  dies 
away. 

[For  discussion  of  ‘  the  doubt  of  Thomas  ’  see 
Thomas  and  Unbelief]. 

Literature. — Lyttelton,  Modern  Poets  of  Faith ,  Doubt ,  and 
Paganism ;  Illingworth,  Christian  Character ;  James,  The 
Will  to  Believe ;  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus ;  Browning,  Christ¬ 
mas- Eve  and  Easter- Day  ;  Tennyson,  Jn  Memoriam  (edited, 
with  commentary,  by  A.  W.  Robinson) ;  Jowett,  Sermons. 

H.  L.  Jackson. 

DOVE  (irepL<TT(pa). — Its  gentle  nature  makes  the 
dove  a  frequent  simile  in  ancient  literature.  Christ 
bids  His  disciples  to  be  harmless  as  doves,  and  to 
unite  with  such  gentleness  a  wisdom  like  the 
serpent’s  (Mt  1016).  Meyer,  in  loc.,  takes  this  to 
mean,  ‘  Be  prudent  in  regard  to  dangers  in  which 
you  are  placed,  quick  to  see  and  avoid  dangers  ; 
and  always  be  full  of  uprightness,  never  taking 
any  questionable  way  of  escape.’  As  the  serpent 
is  the  most  cunning  of  the  beasts  of  the  lield, 
so  should  the  Lord’s  disciples  have  wisdom  to 
understand  the  subtleties  of  Satan  ;  but  no  evil 
is  to  mix  with  such  wisdom.  Along  with  it 
there  must  be  found  a  purity  and  simplicity  of 
heart  of  which  the  harmless,  gentle  dove  is  the 
symbol.  The  truest  wisdom  for  the  Christian  is 
to  keep  always  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  A 
nature  purified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  have 
wise  penetration  enough  to  defeat  all  the  wiles  of 
Satan. 

The  dove,  the  emblem  of  perfect  innocence,  is 
used  (Mt  316  and  parallels)  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  act¬ 
ing  on  the  spirits  of  men.  When  the  dove  appeared 
to  sit  on  the  Saviour’s  head,  it  denoted  the  Divine 
recognition  of  His  holiness  (v.17),  and  His  official 
consecration  to  the  Messianic  ministry.  As  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  ‘  He 
was  holy,  harmless,  undetiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners’  (726). 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  dove  had  a  sacro¬ 
sanct  character  among  the  Hebrews.  Though  it 
was  a  favourite  food  with  some  neighbouring 
peoples,  it  was  not  eaten  in  Palestine.  Young 
pigeons  and  doves  were  ottered  in  sacrifice,  where 
no  sacrificial  meal  was  involved.  So  we  find  in 
the  temple  courts  them  that  sold  doves  (Mt  2112, 
Mk  II15,  Jn  214-  16), — no  doubt  for  such  sacrifices, 
— whom  Christ  drove  out,  along  with  the  money¬ 
changers.  In  Palestine  the  dove  was  considered 
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sacred  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines,  and 
the  Samaritans  were  often  accused  of  worshipping 
it.  There  were  holy  doves  at  Mecca  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lucian  (Dea  Syria,  54),  doves  were  taboo  to 
the  Syrians  ;  he  who  touched  them  being  unclean 
a  whole  day. 

In  Christian  Art  in  representations  of  the  Lord’s 
Baptism,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dove.  In  churches  in  early  times  the 
figure  of  a  dove  appeared  in  the  baptisteries,  a 
golden  or  silver  dove  being  suspended  above  the 
font.  Lamps,  too,  were  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  doves.  In  later  times  pyxes  were  some¬ 
times  made  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  used  for  the  reservation  of  the  host. 

Exclusive  of  the  turtle-dove,  four  species  of  dove  are  found 
in  Palestine  :  Columba  palumbus ,  the  ring-dove,  or  wood- 
pigeon  ;  Columba  cenas ,  the  stock-dove,  found  in  Gilead  and 
Bashan  and  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  Columba  livi-a ,  the  rock-dove, 
abundant  along  the  coast  and  in  the  uplands ;  Columba 
schimperi,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  found  in  the 
interior. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  s.v.  ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book 
(1878),  p.  268  ff.  ;  Expositor ,  1st  ser.  ix.  [1879]  p.  81  ff. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

DOXOLOGY.  —  An  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
in  forms  of  words  more  or  less  fixed  by  usage. 
Though  the  term  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  doxologies,  and  they  were  an  important 
element  in  the  devotional  life  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  This  indeed  was  inevitable,  because 
they  carried  with  them  what  was  best  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Judaism,  and  were  especially  influenced  in 
the  expression  of  their  worship  by  the  language  of 
the  OT. 

1.  The  OT  and  Jewish  usage. — Doxologies  are 
common  in  the  OT,  being  found  in  germ  even  in  its 
oldest  portions.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  praise  is 
given  to  Jehovah  for  national  deliverance  (Jg  52,  9 ; 
cf.  Ex  1810).  In  1  K  l48  815  there  is  thankful  recog¬ 
nition  of  Jehovah’s  power  and  control  in  national 
events.  The  Psalms  are  especially  rich  (28s  342-  3- 
135,  146),  though  one  form,  ‘  give  thanks  unto 
Jehovah,  for  His  lovingkindness  endureth  for 
ever,’  seems  to  be  the  most  common  both  in  the 
Psalms  and  all  post-exilic  literature  (Ps  106*  1071 
1181-  2-  3,  1  Cli  1634,  2  Oh  513  73-  8,  Ezr  311).  The 
regular  liturgical  conclusion  of  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  of  the  Synagogue,  came 
to  be  a  doxology  beginning  ‘  blessed  be  (or  ‘  is  ’) 
God.’  By  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  employment  of 
doxological  expressions  had  increased  so  largely, 
that  they  were  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  for  any 
event  which  stirred  their  gratitude  or  wonder,  in 
fact  as  thanksgiving  for  almost  everything  in  life. 
Though  the  fundamental  religious  idea  of  the 
doxology,  that  Jehovah  is  the  Holy  One  whose 
sovereign  power  must  be  acknowledged  at  all 
times,  was  a  noble  one,  its  use  had  too  often 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  formalism. 

2.  NT  usage. — Traces  of  Jewish  custom  may  be 

seen  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  1531,  Mk  212,  Lk  14S>  ^8  220 
525-  26  Xhe  words  and  attendant  conditions  of 

the  life  of  Jesus  so  impressed  the  people  that  a 
new  hope  was  born  in  them,  and  they  praised  God 
for  signs  of  His  returning  favour  to  Israel  through 
this  prophet.  Jesus  does  not  yet  receive  Divine 
homage.  No  doxology  is  ottered  to  Him  anywhere 
in  the  Gospels,  for  the  Messianic  acclaim  (Mk 
1  fo.  10)  jg  noj  t(l  i)e  so  interpreted  (see  Dalman, 

I Vords  of  J (’s -ns,  22011'. ,  and  Swete,  in  loc. ).  God  alone 
has  the  right  to  such  ascription,  for  He  is  ‘  holy  ’ ; 
He  is  b  euXoyriTds,  the  One  to  whom  blessing  is  due 
(Mk  14”*),  Ni.i  T]m  c’Hprt  being  a  well-known  Jewish 
formula.  See  artt.  Benediction  and  BLESSING. 

Immediately  after  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  is 
associated  with  the  Father  in  glory,  and  receives 
worship  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.  This  is  the 
universal  Apostolic  view  (Ac  233'30  313- 15  531,  Ro  l4, 


Ph  26"11,  He  l3  29,  Ja  21,  1  P  l21).  So  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  doxologies  to  the  risen  Christ  naturally 
followed.  But  the  doxology  continued  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  most  frequently  to  God  the  Father  (Ro 
113S,  Gal  l5,  Eph  320-  21,  Ph  420,  1  Ti  l17  616,  1  P  511, 
Rev  712).  In  several  Jesus  Christ  is  associated 
more  or  less  directly  witli  God  the  Father  (Ro  1627, 

1  P  411,  Jude  25,  Rev  513).  Ro  95  and  He  1321 
present  baffling  evidence  as  to  the  recipient ;  but 
in  2  Ti  418,  2  P  318,  Rev  l6  glory  is  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  conformity  with  Christian 
belief  the  OT  usage  was  expanded,  so  that  at  a 
very  early  date  there  arose  a  Christian  formula, 
which  in  the  public  adoration  of  the  worship  of 
the  Church  would  serve  in  a  secondary  sense  as  a 
creed,  expressing  the  doctrine  that  the  risen  Christ 
shared  in  Divine  honour  with  the  Father. 

3.  Structure. — The  doxologies  of  the  NT  consist 
of  three  main  parts. 

(a)  The  Person  to  whom  praise  is  given.  This 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  frequently  God  the 
Father,  though  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  with 
Him.  Attributes  are  often  added,  usually  to 
emphasize  the  Divine  blessing  which  has  oc¬ 
casioned  the  praise.  In  Eph  320-  21,  e.g.  a  clause 
descriptive  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  serves 
to  justify  the  Apostle’s  prayer  for  strength  on 
behalf  of  his  readers.  See  Ro  1627,  1  Ti  l17  616,  2  P 
318,  Jude  24,  25,  Rev  l5- 6  513. 

( h )  The  second  term  is  almost  invariably  5o£a. 
(‘glory’),  either  alone  or  with  some  significant 
addition  (Ep  321),  the  chief  exceptions  being  1  Ti 
616  (‘  honour  and  power  ’),  1  P  5U  (‘  the  dominion  ’). 
The  amplitude  of  the  doxologies  in  the  Apocalypse 
deserves  attention,  the  praise  being  threefold  (411 
191),  fourfold  (513),  or  sevenfold  in  its  perfection 
(712).  This  full-voiced  glory  offered  to  the  Lamb 
(513)  in  this  book  of  Hebrew  cast,  shows  how 
thoroughly  it  was  the  belief  of  the  circle  from 
which  it  issued  that  Jesus  transcended  every 
created  being. 

Except  in  1  P  411  the  copula  is  omitted,  so  that  it  must  be 
determined  from  the  context  whether  the  doxology  is  affirma¬ 
tive  or  precatory  (see  Lightfoot  on  Gal  l5  ;  Chase,  Lord's  Prayer, 
p.  169  ;  Dulache,  viii.  2  ;  Clement  of  Rome,  68). 

(c)  The  third  integral  part  of  the  doxology*in 
its  simplest  form  is  eis  too  s  aiSivas  (‘  unto  the  ages’), 
which  denotes  the  eternity  of  the  sovereign  rule  of 
the  Lord.  Before  the  mind  of  the  Apostolic  writers, 
however,  the  future  rolls  out  in  a  series  of  peons, 
so  that  the  normal  form  is  expanded  very  frequently 
into  els  tovs  aiwvas  toiv  aiwvuv,  in  order  to  cover  all 
possible  periods  of  time  (Gal  l6,  Ph  420,  1  Ti  l17, 

2  Ti  418,  He  1321,  1  P  411,  Rev  513  712.  See  also  Eph 
321,  2  P  318,  Jude  25). 

The  conclusion  of  all  doxologies  except  2  P  318  is 
ay/t/v. 

4.  The  Doxology  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  613). — 
It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  this  was  not  a 
part  of  the  prayer  as  it  stood  originally  in  Matthew. 
The  uncial  evidence  is  very  weak  (LAS),  and  the 
variations  in  the  early  versions  are  numerous 
(Syrcul'  omits  ‘  and  the  power  ’ ;  the  Sinaitic  is 
defective,  and  the  old  Latin  (k)  and  the  Sahidic 
differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  Syriac).  The 
form  found  in  the  Didache  (viii.  2,  x.  5)  ultimately 
developed  into  the  full  expression  (‘the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory’),  which  probably 
passed  into  the  Syrian  text  from  the  liturgical 
usage  of  the  Syrian  Church.  (See  Hurt’s  Notes  on 
Select  Readings,  p.  9).  Of  this  final  doxology  the 
original  source  may  have  been  1  Ch  2911,  which 
shaped  the  Synagogue  usage  and  thereby  that  of 
the  Christian  Church.  No  Jewish  benediction  was 
complete  without  reference  to  ‘the  kingdom’  of 
Jehovah.  ‘  It  calls  attention  to  this  that  He  to 
whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  also  lias  the  power  to 
hear  the  prayer  which  primarily  has  in  view  the 
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establishing  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  He  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  praised  for  ever’  (Weiss).  See,  further, 
art.  Lord’s  Prayer. 

5.  The  Angelic  Hymn  (Lk  214),  in  its  longer  and 
less  correct  text,  gave  rise  to  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
(Apost.  Const.  VII.  47).  The  Doxologia  Minor  ( ‘  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,’  etc.)  may  possibly  be  traced 
back  to  Mt  28lu,  but  there  is  no  other  sign  of  it  in 
the  NT.  However,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these 
doxologies  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits.  (See 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities). 

Literature. — Jewish  Ency.  vol.  viii.  art.  ‘Liturgy’;  Herzog- 
Hauck’s  PRE&  vol.  xi.  art.  ‘  Liturg’ische  Formeln  ’  ;  Chase,  The 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church  ;  Westcott,  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Add.  Note  ‘  Apostolic  Doxologies.’ 

R.  A.  Falconer. 

DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES.  —  A  twice  repeated 
miracle:  (1)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord’s 
ministry,  (2)  after  the  Resurrection.  The  main 
points  are  similar,  but  differences  in  the  details 
have  always  been  considered  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant. 

1.  Lk  51"11.  At  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  Jesus, 
after  teaching  from  Peter’s  boat,  bids  him  put 
out  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a  draught.  He  and 
his  companions  have  toiled  all  the  night  without 
success,  but  obey,  and  enclose  a  great  multitude  of 
fishes,  so  that  the  nets  are  in  danger  of  breaking. 
With  the  aid  of  their  partners  they  fill  the  boats, 
which  begin  to  sink.  Peter,  who  some  time  before 
had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother  Andrew 
(Jn  l41)  and  had  followed  Him  as  His  disciple  (Mt 
418,  Mk  l16),  now  begs  Jesus  to  depart  from  him  for 
he  is  ‘  a  sinful  man  ’  [the  vision  of  the  Divine  is  the 
revelation  of  man’s  sin],  but  on  a  repeated  com¬ 
mand  leaves  all  and  follows  Jesus. 

2.  Jn  211'14.  Some  days  or  weeks  after  the 
Resurrection,  when  the  Apostles  have  returned 
to  their  work  as  Gal il man  fishermen,  after  a  night 
of  fruitless  labour,  when  they  are  drawing  near 
the  shore,  an  unrecognized  voice  hails  them,  asking 
if  they  have  anything  to  sell  for  food.  On  their 
answering  in  the  negative,  they  are  advised  to  cast 
the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.  Having  done 
so,  they  are  not  able  to  draw  the  net  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  fishes.  Instinctively  John  recognizes  the 
Lord,  and  tells  Peter,  who  at  once  swims  to  land. 
On  drawing  the  net,  the  number  of  ‘  great  fishes  ’  is 
found  to  be  153,  yet  the  net  is  not  broken.  None 
of  the  disciples  has  any  doubt  that  ‘  it  is  the  Lord.’ 

The  natural  explanation  of  the  miracle,  that  from 
a  distance  Jesus  saw  what  those  in  the  boat  failed 
to  observe,  is  possible,  but  is  not  necessary.  The 
power  is  rather  that  of  guiding  to  the  required 
place.  ‘The  miracle  lies  in  the  circumstances  and 
not  in  the  mere  fact.  The  events  came  to  men 
from  the  sphere  of  their  daily  labour,,  and  were 
at  once  felt  to  be  the  manifestations  of  a  present 
power  of  God  ’  (Westcott,  Characteristics  of  the 
Gospel  Miracles), — in  the  second  case  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 

The  significant  differences  between  the  details  of  the  two 
incidents  have  been  drawn  out  by  St.  Augustine  (in  Joh.  cxxii. 
7).  ‘  The  one  miracle  was  the  symbol  of  the  Church  at  present, 

the  other  of  the  Church  perfected ;  in  the  one  we  have  good 
and  bad,  in  the  other  good  only  ;  there  Christ  also  is  on  the 
water,  here  He  is  on  the  land  ;  there  the  draught  is  left  in  the 
boats,  here  it  is  landed  on  the  beach ;  there  the  nets  are  let 
down  as  it  might  be,  here  in  a  special  part ;  there  the  nets  are 
rending,  here  they  are  not  broken  ;  there  the  boats  are  on  the 
point  of  sinking  with  their  load,  here  they  are  not  laden  ;  there 
the  fish  are  not  numbered,  here  the  number  is  exactly  given  ’ 
(Westcott,  St.  John ,  in  loc.).  For  interpretations  of  the  number 
of  fish  (Jn  21U),  see  Westcott  and  other  commentators. 

Literature. — The  Comm,  and  Lives  of  Christ  on  the  two 
passages  ;  Trench  and  Taylor  on  Miracles ;  Expositor,  iv.  vi. 
11892]  18;  F.  W.  Robertson,  The  Human  Race,  125;  Ruskin, 
Frondes  Agresies,  152.  R.  MaCPHERSON. 

DRAW-NET  (aay-qvri,  seine). — For  fuller  descrip¬ 
tion  see  art.  Nets.  This  kind  of  net  is  mentioned 


in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  parable  of  Mt  I347'50, 
where  it  is  very  much  in  point.  Being  usually  of 
great  size  and  sweeping  through  an  immense  area, 
it  collects  many  varieties  of  fish — worthless,  under¬ 
sized,  even  dead  fish,  as  well  as  the  choice  and  the 
living.  The  process  of  iishing  with  a  seine  gives 
the  impression  of  comprehensiveness  and  complete¬ 
ness.  To  one  who  has  watched  it — the  very  gradual 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  extended  area  slowly 
encircled,  the  final  drawing  up  of  the  net  on  the 
beach,  and  the  sorting  of  its  varied  contents,  with 
the  reservation  of  some  and  the  rejection  of  others 
— the  aptness  of  the  parable  becomes  very  apparent. 

The  parable  closes  the  series  of  seven  in  Mt  13, 
in  which  various  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
are  presented.  It  is  parallel  in  meaning  to  the 
second  of  the  series, — the  Tares  and  the  Wheat, — 
yet  it  has  its  distinct  individuality.  It  points,  like 
that  parable,  to  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  Church  in  its  present  stage,  and  it  is  implicit 
in  the  figure  used  that  no  absolute  separation  is 
possible  or  to  be  thought  of  now.  But  the  emphasis 
of  the  parable  and  of  the  explanation  added  by 
our  Lord,  lies  not  upon  the  fact  of  the  intermix¬ 
ture,  but  upon  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  a 
decisive  end  to  it.  A  time  of  deliberate  (Kadiaavres) 
and  final  severance  is  announced  as  a  warning  to 
the  evil,  as  an  assurance  to  the  good.  The  parable 
is  concerned  with  the  future  rather  than  with  the 
present,  hence  its  suitability  at  the  end  of  the 
series.  As  must  be  expected,  the  figure  is  not 
quite  adequate.  The  whole  operation  of  fishing  is 
carried  out  by  the  same  individuals.  But  the 
separation  of  the  good  and  the  evil  at  the  end  of 
the  world  will  be  effected  not  by  the  men  through 
whom  the  Kingdom  was  extended,  but  by  the 
angels,  to  whom  this  ministry  is  always  assigned 
(Mt  1341  2431  2531,  Rev  1418- 19). 

This  parable,  like  that  of  the  Tares,  was  much  appealed  to  in 
the  Donatist  controversy.  The  Donatists,  emphasizing  purity 
as  a  note  of  the  Church,  maintained  that  all  must  be  excluded 
from  its  outward  communion  to  whom  that  note  could  not  be 
attached.  Augustine  showed  that  such  attempted  separation 
was  forbidden  by  our  Lord,  apart  from  the  case  of  open  evil¬ 
doers,  and  that  He  had  not  contemplated  a  community  in  its 
present  stage  free  from  admixture  of  evil.  The  net  must 
contain  both  good  and  bad  fish  till  it  is  drawn  to  the  beach. 
As  against  schism,  he  points  out  the  folly  of  those  who,  like  fish 
breaking  through  or  leaping  over  the  net  to  escape  the  com¬ 
pany  of  worthless  fish  within,  refuse  to  wait  the  final  and 
thorough  separation  appointed  by  God,  and  in  mistakenly 
pressing  the  purity  of  the  Church  lose  its  catholicity  (Augustine, 
Enarr.  in  Ps.  64.  6 ;  cf.  also  Enarr.  in  Ps.  126.  3 ;  Coll.  Carth. 
d.  3 ;  ad  Don.  Post.  Coll.  4,  8,  10). 

What  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
indicated  by  the  parable  ?  The  parable  may  be  said 
to  be  an  expansion  of  the  idea  contained  in  ‘  fishers 
of  men.’  Taken  by  itself,  it  might  seem  to  support 
the  identification  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with 
the  Church  ;  but  in  other  contexts  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (or  of  God)  requires  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  explanation.  Harnack’s  assertion  that  our 
Lord  meant  by  this  term,  so  constantly  recurring 
in  His  teaching,  only  an  inward  experience  of  the 
believer  (Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  p.  35 ft'.), 
seems  quite  unsuited  to  this  passage.  So,  too, 
does  the  Abbe  Loisy’s  explanation  of  the  Kingdom 
as  being  still  entirely  in  the  future,  and  existing 
in  the  present  only  as  an  expectation  (The  Gospel 
and  the  Church,  §  ii. ).  The  parable,  naturally  in¬ 
terpreted,  certainly  suggests  a  visible  community. 
The  Kingdom  is  conceived  of  both  as  inward  and 
outward,  consisting  in  its  present  stage  both  .of 
those  who  are  animated  by  its  true  spirit,  and 
those  who  belong  to  it  only  so  far  that  they  are 
included  in  its  external  organization.  Again,  the 
Kingdom  is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  present, 
and  yet  as  awaiting  its  consummation  in  a  future 
crisis  of  judgment.  And  it  is  in  idea  universal 
(‘gathered  of  every  kind’),  tending  to  include  all 
men  within  its  bounds. 
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‘  The  Kingdom  in  its  highest  and  most  Christian  sense  is  the 
working  of  “invisible  laws”  which  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
and  are  gradually  progressive  and  expansive  in  their  operation. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  spiritual  forces  take  to  themselves 
an  outward  form  :  they  are  enshrined  in  a  vessel  of  clay,  finer 
or  coarser  as  the  case  may  be,  not  only  in  men  as  individuals, 
but  in  men  as  a  community  or  communities.  The  society  then 
becomes  at  once  a  vehicle  and  an  instrument  of  the  force  by 
which  it  is  animated,  not  a  perfect  vehicle  or  a  perfect  instru¬ 
ment, — a  field  of  wheat  mingled  with  tares,  a  net  containing  bad 
fish  as  well  as  good, — but  analogous  to  those  other  visible  insti¬ 
tutions  by  which  God  accomplishes  His  gracious  purposes 
amongst  men’  (Sanday,  Hastings’  DB ,  art.  ‘Jesus  Christ,’  II. 
B.  b.  (2),  (vi.)).  ‘  A.  E.  Ross. 

DREAM.  -The  interest  of  the  student  of  the 
Gospels  in  dreams  turns  upon  the  occurrence  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  of  the  record  of 
no  fewer  than  five  supernatural  dreams  (1-°  212- I3- 
19, 22).  Later  in  the  same  Gospel  mention  is  made 
of  a  remarkable  dream  which  came  to  the  wife  of 
Pilate  (2719).  There  is  no  reference  to  dreams  else¬ 
where  in  the  NT  except  in  a  citation  from  the  0T 
in  Ac  217  and  in  an  obscure  verse  in  Jude  (v.8). 

No  allusion  is  made  in  the  Gospels,  or  indeed 
in  the  whole  NT,  to  dreams  as  phenomena  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  common  experience  of  man.  Any 
such  allusions  that  may  occur  in  Scripture  are,  of 
course,  purely  incidental ;  they  are  therefore  in  the 
whole  extent  of  Scripture  very  infrequent.  Barely 
enough  exist  to  assure  us  that  dreams  were 
thought  of  by  the  Hebrews  very  much  as  they 
are  by  men  of  average  good  sense  in  our  own  day. 
Men  then,  too,  were  visited  with  pleasant  dreams 
which  they  knew  were  too  good  to  be  true  (Ps 
1261),  and  afflicted  with  nightmares  which  drove 
rest  from  their  beds  (Job  714).  To  them,  too, 
dreams  were  the  type  of  the  evanescent  and 
shadowy,  whatever  suddenly  flies  away  and  cannot 
be  found  (Job  208,  Ps  7320).  The  vanity  and  decep¬ 
tiveness  of  dreams  were  proverbial  (Ec  57,  Is  298). 
The  hungry  man  may  dream  that  he  eats,  but  his 
soul  continues  empty  ;  the  thirsty  man  may  dream 
that  he  drinks,  but  lie  remains  faint  (Is  29s).  Their 
roots  were  set  in  the  multitude  of  cares,  and 
their  issue  was  emptiness  (Ec  53-  7).  When  the 
Son  of  Sirach  (341* ")  represents  them  as  but  re¬ 
flexions  of  our  waking  experiences,  to  regard 
which  is  to  catch  at  a  shadow  and  to  follow 
after  the  wind,  he  has  in  no  respect  passed  beyond 
the  Biblical  view.  (Cf.  Delitzsch,  Biblical  Psycho¬ 
logy,  p.  328  ;  Orelli,  art.  ‘  Traume  ’  in  PRE 2). 

The  interest  of  the  Bible  in  dreams  is  absorbed 
by  the  rare  instances  in  which  they  are  made  the 
vehicles  of  supernatural  revelation.  That  they  were 
occasionally  so  employed  is  everywhere  recognized, 
and  they  therefore  find  a  place  in  the  several 
enumerations  of  the  modes  of  revelation  (Nu  126, 
Dt  131'®,  1  S  286,  15,  J1  228,  Ac  217,  Jer  233-  26  2328-  83 
279  298,  Zee  102 :  Job  413  3316  stand  somewhat 
apart).  In  this  matter,  too,  the  Son  of  Sirach  re¬ 
tains  the  Biblical  view,  explicitly  recognizing  that 
dreams  may  be  sent  by  the  Most  High  in  the 
very  passage  in  which  he  reproves  the  folly  of  look¬ 
ing  upon  dreams  in  general  as  sources  of  knowledge 
(346).  The  superstitious  attitude  characteristic  of 
the  whole  heathen  world,  which  regards  all  dreams 
as  omens,  and  seeks  to  utilize  them  for  purposes 
of  divination,  receives  no  support  whatever  from 
the  Biblical  writers.  Therefore  in  Israel  there 
arose  no  ‘  houses  of  dreams,’  there  was  no  place 
for  a  guild  of  ‘  dream-examiners  ’  or  ‘  dreain- 
crities.’  When  on  rare  occasions  God  did  vouch¬ 
safe  symbolical  dreams  to  men,  the  professed 
dream  -  interpreters  of  the  most  highly  trained 
castes  stood  helpless  before  them  (Gn  37.  40.  41, 
f)n  2.  4).  The  interpretation  of  really  God-sent 
dreams  belonged  solely  to  God  Himself,  the  sender, 
and  only  His  messengers  could  read  their  purport. 
There  could  be  no  more  striking  indication  of  the 
gulf  that  divides  the  Biblical  and  the  ethnic  views 


of  dreams.  If  there  is  a  hint  of  an  overestimate 
of  dreams  among  some  Israelites  (Jer  232M-  279), 
this  is  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned,  and  is 
obviously  a  trait  not  native  to  Israel,  but,  like  all 
the  soothsaying  in  vogue  among  the  ill-instructed 
of  the  land,  borrowed  from  the  surrounding  heathen¬ 
ism  (cf.  Lehmann,  Aberglaube  und  Zauberci,  p.  56). 
If  there  are  possible  suggestions  that  there  were 
methods  by  which  prophetic  dreams  were  sought 
(Jer  298,  1  S  286- 15),  these  suggestions  are  obscure, 
and  involve  no  commendation  of  such  usages  as 
prevailed  among  the  heathen.  All  the  super¬ 
natural  dreams  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  the 
unsought  gift  of  Jehovah  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  recommendation  in  the  Scriptural  narra¬ 
tive  of  any  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  either 
seeking  or  interpreting  dreams  which  constitute 
the  very  nerve  of  ethnic  dream-lore  (cf.  F.  B. 
Jevons  in  Hastings’  DB  i.  622). 

Very  exaggerated  language  is  often  met  with 
regarding  the  place  which  supernatural  dreams 
occupy  in  Scripture.  The  writer  of  the  article 
‘  Songes  ’  in  Lichtenberger’s  Encyc.  des  Sciences 
Rclig.  (xi.  641),  for  example,  opens  a  treatment  of 
the  subject  dominated  by  this  idea  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  ‘  as  everywhere  in  antiquity,  dreams 
play  a  preponderant  role  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.’  Even  M.  Bouche-Leclercq,  who  usually 
studies  precision,  remarks  that  ‘  the  Scriptures 
are  filled  with  apparitions  and  prophetic  dreams’ 
(Histoire  de  la  divination  dans  l’ antiquity,  i.  278). 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  The 
truth  is  the  supernatural  dream  is  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  phenomenon  in  Scripture.  Although,  as  we 
have  seen,  dreams  are  a  recognized  mode  of  Divine 
communication,  and  dream  -  revelations  may  be 
presumed  therefore  to  have  occurred  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  revelation  ;  yet  very  few  are 
actually  recorded,  and  they  oddly  clustered  at  two 
or  three  critical  points  in  the  development  of  Israel. 
Of  each  of  the  two  well-marked  types  of  super¬ 
natural  dreams  (cf.  Baur,  Symbolik  und  Myth- 
ologie,  II.  i.  142) — those  in  which  direct  Divine 
revelations  are  communicated  (Gn  1512  203-  6  281J 
3110-  n,  1  K  35,  Mt  l20  212-  13-  I9- 22  2719)  and  sym¬ 
bolical  dreams  which  receive  Divine  interpreta¬ 
tions  (Gn  375-  6- 10  405'16  411, 5,  Jg  713'15,  Dn  2l-  s- 26 
46  71) — only  some  half-score  of  clear  instances  are 
given.  All  the  symbolical  dreams,  it  will  be 
observed  further,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
recorded  in  Jg  713"15  (and  this  may  have  been  only 
a  ‘providential’  dream),  occur  in  the  histories  of 
Joseph  and  Daniel  ;  and  all  the  dreams  of  direct 
Divine  communication,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  to  Solomon  (1  K  35),  in  the  histories  of  the 
nativity  of  Israel  or  of  the  nativity  of  Israel’s  Re¬ 
deemer.  In  effect,  the  patriarchal  stories  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  story  of  Daniel  at  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  are 
the  sole  depositions  of  supernatural  dreams  in 
Scripture  ;  the  apparent  exceptions  (Jg  713"16,  1  K 
36,  Mt  2719)  may  be  reduced  to  the  single  one  of 
1  K  35. 

The  significance  of  the  marked  clustering  of 
recorded  supernatural  dreams  at  just  these  his¬ 
torical  points  it  is  not  easy  to  be  perfectly  sure  of. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  supernatural  manifestations  recorded  in 
Scripture  to  gather  to  the  great  historical  crises ; 
throughout  Scripture  the  creative  epochs  are  the 
supernaturalistic  epochs.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  circumstance 
that  at  just  these  particular  periods  God’s  people 
were  brought  into  particularly  close  relations  with 
the  outside  world.  We  have  but  to  think  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelech,  of  Jacob  and  Laban, 
of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  of  Daniel  and  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  of  Joseph  and  the  Magi,  to  observe  how 
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near  at  hand  the  suggestion  lies  that  the  choice  of 
dreams  in  these  instances  as  the  medium  of  revela¬ 
tion  has  some  connexion  with  the  relation  in  which 
the  recipient  stood  at  the  moment  to  influences 
arising  from  the  outer  world,  or  at  least  to  some 
special  interaction  between  Israel  and  that  world. 

In  entertaining  such  a  conjecture  we  must  beware,  however, 
of  imagining  that  there  was  something  heathenish  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  dreams  as  vehicles  of  revelation  ;  or  even  of  unduly 
depreciating  dreams  among  the  vehicles  of  revelation.  It  has 
become  quite  usual  to  speak  of  dreams  as  the  lowest  of  the 
media  of  revelation,  with  the  general  implication  either  that 
the  revelations  given  through  them  cannot  rise  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  revelations,  or  at  least  that  the  choice  of  dreams  as 
their  vehicle  implies  something  inferior  in  the  qualification  of 
the  recipients  for  receiving  revelations.  There  is  very  little 
Scriptural  support  for  such  representations.  No  doubt,  there  is 
a  certain  gradation  in  dignity  indicated  in  the  methods  of 
revelation.  Moses’  pre  -  eminence  was  marked  by  Jehovah 
speaking  with  him  ‘  mouth  to  mouth,’  manifestly,  while  to 
others  He  made  Himself  known  ‘in  a  vision,’  or  ‘in  a  dream’ 
(Nu  126).  And  it  is  possible  that  the  order  in  which  the  various 
methods  of  revelation  are  enumerated  in  such  passages  as  Dt 
131 , 1 S  286- 15,  J1  228,  Ac  2]7  may  imply  a  gradation  in  which  reve¬ 
lation  through  dreams  may  stand  at  the  foot.  But  these  very 
passages  establish  dreams  among  the  media  statedly  used  by 
God  for  the  revelation  of  His  will,  and  drop  no  word  depreciatory 
of  them  ;  nor  is  there  discoverable  in  Scripture  any  justification 
for  conceiving  the  revelations  made  through  them  as  less  valu¬ 
able  than  those  made  through  other  media  (cf.  Konig,  Offeii- 
barungsbegriff,  i.  55,  ii.  9f.,  63  f.). 

It  is  very  misleading  to  say,  for  example  (Barry  in  Smith’s 
DB  i.  617  ;  cf.  Orelli,  op.  cit.),  that  ‘  the  greater  number’  of  the 
recorded  supernatural  dreams  ‘  were  granted,  for  prediction  or 
for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant’ ; 
and  when  they  were  given  to  God’s  ‘chosen  servants,  they 
were  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and 
most  imperfect  knowledge  of  Him  ’ ;  and,  ‘  moreover,  they  be¬ 
long  especially  to  the  earliest  age,  and  became  less  frequent  as 
the  revelations  of  prophecy  increase.’  As  many  of  these 
dreams  were  granted  to  Israelites  as  to  aliens ;  they  do  not 
mark  any  particular  stage  of  religious  development  in  their 
recipients  ;  they  do  not  gradually  decrease  with  the  progress  of 
revelation  ;  they  no  more  characterize  the  patriarchal  age  than 
that  of  the  exile  or  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation.  If  no 
example  is  recorded  during  the  whole  period  from  Solomon  to 
Daniel ;  so  none  is  recorded  from  the  patriarchs  to  Solomon, 
or  again  from  Daniel  to  our  Lord.  If  the  great  writing-pro¬ 
phets  assign  none  of  their  revelations  to  dreams,  they  yet  refer 
to  revelations  by  dreams  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  their 
recognition  of  them  as  an  ordinary  medium  of  revelation  (Jer 
2325. 28.  32  279  298,  Zee  I02).  These  passages  are  often  adduced, 
to  be  sure,  as  suggesting  that  appeal  especially  to  dreams  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  false  prophets  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  even 
sometimes  represented  that  Jeremiah  means  to  brand  dream- 
revelations  as  such  as  lying  revelations.  Jeremiah's  polemic, 
however,  is  not  directed  against  any  one  particular  method  of 
revelation,  but  against  false  claims  to  revelation  by  any  method. 
His  zeal  burns  no  more  hot  against  the  prophet  that  ‘hath  a 
dream’  than  against  him  that  ‘hath  the  Lord’s  word’  (2328); 
no  more  against  those  that  cry,  ‘  I  have  dreamed,  I  have 
dreamed,’  than  against  those  who  ‘  take  their  tongue  and  say, 
He  saith  ’  (2325. 31).  Nor  does  Zechariah’s  careful  definition  of 
his  visions  as  received  waking,  though  coming  to  him  at  night 
(l8  41),  involve  a  depreciation  of  revelations  through  dreams ; 
it  merely  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact,  otherwise  copiously 
illustrated,  that  all  night-visions  are  not  dreams  (cf.  Gn  1512 
2624  462,  Nu  2220,  1  Ch  173,  2  Ch  712,  Job  413  208  3315,  I)n  218, 
Ac  169,  189  2311  2724). 

The  citation  in  Ac  217  of  the  prediction  of  J1  28 
suffices  to  show  that  there  rested  no  shadow  upon 
the  ‘  dreaming  of  dreams  ’  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT.  Rather  this  was  in  their  view 
one  of  the  tokens  of  the  Messianic  glory.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  we  have  seen,  none  of  them  except 
Matthew  records  instances  of  the  supernatural 
dream.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  however,  no 
fewer  than  five  or  six  instances  occur.  Some  doubt 
may  attach,  to  he  sure,  to  the  nature  of  the  dream 
of  Pilate’s  wife  (2719).  The  mention  of  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  introduced  by  Matthew  idly,  or  for  its 
own  sake  ;  it  forms  rather  one  of  the  incidents 
which  he  accumulates  to  exhibit  the  atrocity  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus.  Is  his  meaning  that 
thus  God  Himself  intervened  to  render  Pilate 
utterly  without  excuse  in  his  terrible  crime  (so 
Keil,  in  loc. )  ?  Even  so  the  question  would  still 
remain  open  whether  the  Divine  intervention  was 
direct  and  immediate,  in  the  mode  of  a  special 
revelation,  or  indirect  and  mediate,  in  the  mode 
of  a  providential  determination.  In  the  latter 


contingency,  this  dream  would  take  its  place  in  a 
large  class,  naturally  mediated,  but  induced  by 
God  for  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  men — another 
instance  of  which,  we  have  already  suggested,  may 
be  discovered  in  the  dream  of  the  Midianitish  man 
mentioned  in  Jg  713-1S  (so  Nosgen,  in  loc.).  In  this 
case,  the  five  instances  of  the  directly  supernatural 
dream  which  Matthew  records  in  his  ‘  Gospel  of 
the  infancy  ’  stand  alone  in  the  NT. 

In  any  event,  this  remarkable  series  of  direct 
Divine  revelations  through  dreams  (Mt  l20  212- 13- 
i9. 22 j  forms  a  notable  feature  of  this  section  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  contributes  its  share  to 
marking  it  off  as  a  section  apart.  On  this  account, 
as  on  others,  accordingly,  this  section  is  sometimes 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  In  that,  remarks, 
for  example,  Reuss  (La  Bible,  NT,  i.  138),  the 
angel  visitants  address  waking  hearers,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  renews  veritable 
prophecy,  ‘  it  is  a  living  world,  conscious  of  itself, 
that  appears  before  us  ’ ;  in  this,  on  the  contrary, 

‘  the  form  of  communication  from  on  high  is  the 
dream, — the  form  the  least  perfect,  the  least  ele¬ 
vated,  the  least  reassuring.’  Others,  less  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  literary  problems,  fancy  that  it  is  the 
recipients  of  these  dream-revelations  rather  than 
the  author  of  the  narrative  to  whom  they  are 
derogatory.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  that, 
like  the  Magi  of  the  East  and  the  wife  of  Pilate, 
Joseph  ‘was  thought  worthy  of  communion  with 
the  unseen  world  and  of  communications  from 
God’s  messenger  only  when  in  an  unconscious 
state,’  seeing  that  he  was  not  ripe  for  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  angel  to  him,  as  to  Zacharias  and 
Mary,  when  awake  (Nebe,  Kindheitsgeschichte, 
212,  cf.  368).  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this 
in  the  narrative,  as  there  is  nothing  to  justify  it 
in  any  Scripture  reference  to  the  significance  of 
revelation  through  dreams.  The  narrative  is 
notable  chiefly  for  its  simple  dignity  and  direct¬ 
ness.  In  three  of  the  instances  we  are  merely  told 
that  ‘an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph,’ 
and  in  the  other  two  that  he  or  the  Magi  were 
‘warned  of  God’  in  a  dream,  i.e.  either  by  way 
of,  or  during,  a  dream.  The  term  employed  for 
‘  appearing  ’  (<paivu>)  marks  the  phenomenal  object¬ 
ivity  of  the  object :  Joseph  did  not  see  in  his 
dream-image  something  which  he  merely  inter¬ 
preted  to  stand  for  an  angel,  but  an  angel  in  his 
proper  phenomenal  presentation  (see  Grimm-Thayer, 
s.v.  8ok£ co,  ad  fin.  ;  Trench,  Syn.  NT,  §  lxxx.  ; 
Schmidt,  Griech.  Syn.  c.  15).  The  term  translated 
‘warned  of  God’  (xpwarRu)  imports  simply  an 
authoritative  communication  of  a  declaration  of 
the  Divine  will  (so,  e.g.,  Weiss,  Keil,  Alexander, 
Broadus,  Nebe),  and  does  not  presuppose  a  prece¬ 
dent  inquiry  (as  is  assumed,  e.g.,  by  Bengel,  Meyer, 
Fritzsche).  The  narratives  confine  themselves, 
therefore,  purely  to  declaring, #in  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  manner,  that  the  dream-communica¬ 
tions  recorded  were  from  the  Lord.  Any  hesitancy 
we  may  experience  in  reading  them  is  not  suggested 
by  them,  but  is  imported  from  our  own  personal 
estimate  of  the  fitness  of  dreams  to  serve  as  media 
of  Divine  communications. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mere  appearance  of 
dreams  among  the  media  of  revelation  recognized 
by  Scripture  constitutes  more  or  less  of  a  stumbling- 
block  to  most  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  disordered 
phantasmagoria  of  dreams  seems  to  render  them 
peculiarly  unfit  for  such  a  use.  The  superstitious 
employment  of  them  by  all  nations  in  the  lower 
stages  of  culture,  including  not  only  the  nations 
of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  those  ancient  peoples 
with  whom  Israel  stood  in  closest  relations,  sug¬ 
gests  further  hesitancy.  We  naturally  question 
whether  we  are  not  to  look  upon  their  presence  in 
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the  Scripture  narrative  just  as  we  look  upon  them 
in  the  Gilgames  epic  or  the  annals  of  Assurbani- 
pal,  on  the  stole  of  Bentrest  or  the  inscriptions  of 
Ivarnak,  in  the  verses  of  Homer  or  the  histories  of 
1  lerodotus.  We  are  not  without  temptation  to  say 
shortly  with  Kant  (Anthropologie,  i.  §  29),  ‘  We 
must  not  accept  dream-tales  as  revelations  from 
the  invisible  world.’  And  we  are  pretty  sure,  if 
we  begin,  with  Witsius,  with  a  faithful  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  ‘God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  Himself 
not  only  to  the  waking,  but  sometimes  also  to  the 
sleeping,’  to  lapse,  like  him,  at  once  into  an  apolo- 
getical  vein,  and  to  raise  the  question  seriously, 
‘  Why  should  God  wish  to  manifest  Himself  in  this 
singular  way,  by  night,  and  to  the  sleeping,  when 
the  manifestation  must  appear  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  little  suited  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  matters 
revealed  or  to  the  use  of  those  to  whom  the  revela¬ 
tion  is  made  ?  ’  (do  Prophetis  et  Prophetia,  ch.  v.  in 
Miscell.  Sacra,  i.  pp.  22-27  ;  cf.  also  Spanheim, 
Dubia  Evangelica,  2nd  pt. ,  Geneva,  1700,  pp.  239- 
240,  and  Rivetus,  in  Gen.  Exercit.  cxxiv. ). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  little  there  is 
in  common  between  the  occasional  employment  of 
dreams  for  revelations,  such  as  meets  us  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  superstitious  view  of  dreams  prevalent 
among  the  ancients.  It  is  an  under  -  statement 
when  it  is  remarked  that  ‘  the  Scriptures  start  from 
a  spiritual  height  to  which  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  heathen  world  attained  only  after  a 
long  course  of  evolution,  and  then  only  in  the  case 
of  an  isolated  genius  like  Plato’  (Jevons,  loc.  cit. 
622).  The  difference  is  not  a  matter  of  degree, 
but  of  kind.  No  special  sacredness  or  significance 
is  ascribed  by  the  Scriptures  to  dreams  in  general. 
No  class  or  variety  of  dreams  is  recommended  by 
them  to  our  scrutiny  that  we  may  through  this  or 
that  method  of  interpretation  seek  guidance  from 
them  for  our  life.  The  Scriptures  merely  affirm 
that  God  has  on  certain  specific  occasions,  in 
making  known  His  will  to  men,  chosen  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  through  the  medium  of  their  night- 
visions  ;  and  has  through  these  warned  them  of 
danger,  awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  wrong-doing, 
communicated  to  them  His  will,  or  made  known 
His  purposes.  The  question  that  is  raised  by  the 
affirmation  of  such  an  occasional  Divine  employ¬ 
ment  of  dreams  is  obviously  not  whether  dreams 
as  such  possess  a  supernatural  quality  and  bear  a 
supernatural  message  if  only  we  could  get  at  it, 
but  rather  whether  there  is  anything  inherent  in 
their  very  nature  which  renders  it  impossible  that 
God  should  have  made  such  occasional  use  of  them, 
or  derogatory  to  Him  to  suppose  that  He  has 
done  so. 

Surely  we  should  bear  in  mind,  in  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  question,  the  infinite  condescension 
involved  in  God’s  speaking  to  man  through  any 
medium  of  communication.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  derogatory  to  God  to  suppose  Him  to 
hold  any  commerce  with  man  at  all,  particularly 
with  sinful  man.  If  we  realized,  as  we  should,  the 
distance  which  separates  the  infinite  and  infinitely 
holy  God  from  sin-stricken  humanity,  we  should 
lie  little  inclined  to  raise  questions  with  respect  to 
the  relative  condescension  involved  in  His  ap¬ 
proaching  us  in  these  or  those  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  In  any  revelation  which  God  makes  to 
man  He  stoops  infinitely — and  there  are  no  degrees 
in  the  inlinite.  God’s  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  and  the  clothing  of  His  messages  in  the 
forms  of  human  conception  and  language  involves 
an  infinite  derogation.  Looked  at  sub  specie  ceter- 
nitatis,  the  difference  between  God’s  approaching 
man  through  the  medium  of  a  dream  or  through 
the  medium  of  his  waking  apprehension,  shrinks 
into  practical  nothingness.  The  cry  of  the  heart 
which  has  really  seen  or  heard  God  must  in  any 
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case  be,  ‘  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  ’ 

It  should  also  be  kept  clearly  in  view  that  the 
subject  of  dreams,  too,  is,  after  all,  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  same  soul  that  is  active  in  the 
waking  consciousness  which  is  active  also  in  the 
dream-consciousness, — the  same  soul  acting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  laws  (cf.  Lehmann,  op.  cit.  p.  397). 
No  doubt  there  are  some  dreams  which  we  should 
find  difficulty  in  believing  were  direct  inspirations 
of  God.  Are  there  not  some  waking  thoughts  also 
of  which  the  same  may  be  said  ?  This  does  not 
in  the  least  suggest  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  not 
on  suitable  occasion  enter  into  the  dream-conscious¬ 
ness,  as  into  the  waking,  and  impress  upon  it,  with 
that  force  of  conviction  which  He  alone  knows  how 
to  produce,  the  assurance  of  His  presence  and  the 
terms  of  His  message. 

1  The  psychology  of  dreams  and  visions,’  writes  Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd, 
‘  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of  such  a  psychology,  furnishes  us  with 
neither  sufficient  motive  nor  sufficient  means  for  denying  the 
truth  of  the  Biblical  narratives.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
certain  grounds  for  confirming  the  truth  of  some  of  these 
narratives.  .  .  .  Even  in  ordinary  dreams,  the  dreamer  is  still 
the  human  soul.  The  soul  acts,  then,  even  in  dreaming,  as  a 
unity,  which  involves  within  itself  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  higher,  even  of  the  ethical  and  religious  powers.  .  .  . 
The  possibility  of  even  the  highest  forms  of  ethical  and  religious 
activities  in  dreams  cannot  be  denied.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in 
the  physiological  or  psychical  conditions  of  dream-life  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  psychical  activity  for  the  reception  of  revealed  truth. 
...  It  remains  in  general  true  that  the  Bible  does  not  trans¬ 
gress  the  safe  limits  of  possible  or  even  actual  experience’  ( The 
Doctr.  of  Sacred  Scripture,  ii.  436). 

So  little,  indeed,  do  emptiness  and  disorder 
enter  into  the  very  essence  of  dreaming,  that  com¬ 
mon  experience  supplies  innumerable  examples  of 
dreams  thoroughly  coherent  and  consequent.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  filled  with  instances 
in  which  even  a  heightened  activity  of  human 
faculty  is  exhibited  in  dreams,  and  that  through¬ 
out  every  department  of  mental  endowment. 
Jurists  have  in  their  dreams  prepared  briefs  of 
which  they  have  been  only  too  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  in  their  waking  hours ;  statesmen  have  in 
their  dreams  obtained  their  best  insight  into  policy; 
lecturers  have  elaborated  their  discourses  ;  mathe¬ 
maticians  solved  their  most  puzzling  problems ; 
authors  composed  their  most  admired  productions; 
artists  worked  out  their  most  inspired  motives. 
Dr.  Franklin  told  Cabanis  that  the  bearings  and 
issues  of  political  events  which  had  baffled  his 
inquisition  when  awake  were  not  infrequently 
unfolded  to  him  in  his  dreams.  It  was  in  a  dream 
that  Reinhold  worked  out  his  table  of  categories. 
Condorcet  informs  us  that  he  often  completed  his 
imperfect  calculations  in  his  dreams  ;  and  the  same 
experience  has  been  shared  by  many  other  mathe¬ 
maticians,  as,  for  example,  by  Maignan,  Gons, 
Wahnert.  Condillac,  when  engaged  upon  his  Cours 
d’ Etudes,  repeatedly  developed  and  finished  in  his 
dreams  a  subject  which  he  had  broken  off  on  retir¬ 
ing  to  rest.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  Coleridge’s 
Kubla  Khan  in  a  dream  is  well  known.  Possibly 
no  more  instructive  instance  is  on  record,  however, 
than  the  account  given  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
in  his  delightful  Chapter  on  Dreams  (‘Thistle’  ed. 
of  Works,  xv.  250  if. ),  of  how  ‘  the  little  people  ’  of 
his  brain,  who  had  been  wont  to  amuse  him  with 
absurd  farragos,  harnessed  themselves  to  their 
task  and  dreamed  for  him  consecutively  and 
artistically  when  he  became  a  craftsman  in  the  art 
of  story-telling.  Now,  they  trimmed  and  pared 
their  dream-stories,  and  set  them  on  all  fours,  and 
made  them  run  from  a  beginning  to  an  end,  and 
fitted  them  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  even  filled  them 
with  dramatic  situations  of  guileful  art,  making 
the  conduct  of  the  actors  psychologically  correct, 
and  aptly  graduating  the  emotion  up  to  the 
climax.  (See  Abercrombie,  Inquiries  Concerning 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  etc.,  part  iii.  §  iv,,  esp.  pp. 
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216-221  ;  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Mental  Physi¬ 
ology,  p.  524  f.  ;  Lehmann  as  cited,  p.  411  ;  Vol- 
kelt,  Die  Traumphantasie,  No.  15  ;  Myers,  Human 
Personality,  etc.,  Nos.  417  f.,  430,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  Appendixes). 

Instances  of  this  heightened  mental  action  in 
dreams  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking  in  fact, 
that  they  have  given  rise  to  an  hypothesis  which 
provokes  Wundt’s  scoff  at  those  1  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  when  we  dream  the  mind  has  burst 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  and  that  dream  fancies 
transcend  the  activity  of  the  waking  conscious¬ 
ness,  with  its  narrow  confinement  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  space  and  time  ’  ( Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Menschen-  und  Thierseele,  Lect.  xxii.  pp.  366-370, 
Eng.  tr.  pp.  323-324).  The  well-known  essay  of 
Lange  ‘  On  the  Double  Consciousness,  especially 
on  the  Night-Consciousness  and  its  polar  relation 
to  the  Day-Consciousness  of  Man,’  printed  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  christliche  Wissenschaft 
xtnd  christliches  Leben  for  1851  (Nos.  30,  31,  and  32), 
still  provides  one  of  the  most  readable  and  in¬ 
structive  statements  of  this  theory.  But  English 
readers  will  be  apt  to  turn  for  it  first  of  all  to  the 
voluminous  discussions  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality  and  its  Sur¬ 
vival  of  Bodily  Death  (London,  1903),  where  it  is 
given  a  new  statement  on  a  fresh  and  more  em¬ 
pirical  basis.  In  Mr.  Myers’  view,  the  sleeping 
state  is  more  plastic  than  the  waking,  exhibiting 
some  trace  ‘  of  the  soul's  less  exclusive  absorption 
in  the  activity  of  the  organism,’  by  which  is 
possibly  increased  ‘  the  soul’s  power  of  operating  in 
that  spiritual  world  to  which  sleep  has  drawn  it 
nearer’  (vol.  i.  pp.  151-152;  cf.  p.  135).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  ‘these  subliminal  uprushes’  which  we  call 
dreams,  these  ‘  bubbles  breaking  on  the  surface 
from  the  deep  below,’  may  be  counted  upon  to 
bring  us  messages,  now  and  again,  from  a  spiritual 
environment  to  which  our  waking  consciousness  is 
closed.  On  hypotheses  like  these  it  is  often  argued 
that  the  sleeping  state  is  the  most  favourable  for 
the  reception  of  spiritual  communications.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  commit  ourselves  to  such  specula¬ 
tions.  But  their  existence  among  investigators 
who  have  given  close  study  to  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  strongly  suggests  to  us  that  those  phe¬ 
nomena,  in  the  mass,  are  not  such  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  or  the  propriety  of  the  occasional  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  dreams  as  vehicles 
of  revelation. 

That  powerful  influences  should  occasionally 
arise  out  of  dreams,  affecting  the  conduct  and  the 
destiny  of  men,  is  only  natural,  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples.  Literature  is  crowded 
with  instances  of  the  effect  of  dreams  upon  life, 
for  good  and  evil  ;  and  the  personal  experience  of 
each  of  us  will  add  additional  ones.  There  is  no 
one  of  us  who  has  not  been  conscious  of  the  influence 
of  night  visions  in  deterring  him  from  evil  and 
leading  him  to  good.  The  annals  of  religion  are 
sown  with  instances  in  which  the  careers  of  men 
have  been  swayed  and  their  outlook  for  time  and 
eternity  altered  by  a  dream.  We  may  recall  the 
dream  of  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  recorded  by  Socrates, 
for  example,  by  which  he  was  nerved  to  resist 
temptation,  and  his  whole  life  determined.  Or  we 
mav  recall  the  dream  of  Patrick,  given  in  his  Con¬ 
fession,  on  which  hung  his  whole  work  as  apostle 
of  the  Irish.  Or  we  may  recall  the  dream  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Dy  which  she  was  rescued  from  the 
indecision  and  doubt  into  which  she  fell  after  her 
conversion.  The  part  played  by  dreams  in  the 
conversipn  of  John  Bunyan,  John  Newton,  James 
Gardiner,  Alexander  Duff,  are  but  well-known 
instances  of  a  phenomenon  illustrated  copiously 
from  every  age  of  the  Church’s  experience.  ‘  Con¬ 
verting  dreams  ’  are  indeed  a  recognized  variety 
VOL.  I. — 32 
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(cf.  Myers  as  cited,  No.  409,  i.  pp.  126,  127),  and 
are  in  nowise  stranger  than  many  of  their  fellows. 
They  are  the  natural  result  of  the  action  of 
the  stirred  conscience  obtruding  itself  into  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and,  as  psychological  phe¬ 
nomena,  are  of  precisely  the  same  order  as  the 
completion  of  mathematical  problems  in  dreams, 
or  the  familiar  experience  of  the  invasion  of  our 
dreams  by  our  waking  anxieties.  In  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  however,  they  have  been  used  as 
instruments  of  Divine  grace,  and  levers  by  which 
not  only  individual  destiny  has  been  determined, 
but  the  very  world  has  been  moved.  (Cf.  Delitzsch, 
as  cited,  and  ‘Dreams  and  the  Moral  Life,’  in  the 
Homiletic  Review,  Sept.  18C0). 

With  such  dreams  and  the  issues  which  have 
flowed  from  them  in  mind,  we  surely  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  possibility  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  occasional  Divine  employment  of  dreams 
for  the  highest  of  ends.  Obviously  dreams  have  not 
been  deemed  by  Providence  too  empty  and  bizarre 
to  be  used  as  instruments  of  the  most  far-reaching 
effects.  Indeed,  we  must  extend  the  control  of 
Divine  Providence  to  the  whole  world  of  dreams. 
Of  course,  no  dream  visits  us  in  our  sleep,  any 
more  than  any  occurrence  takes  place  during 
our  waking  hours,  apart  from  the  appointment 
and  direction  of  Him  who  Himself  never  either 
slumbers  or  sleeps,  and  in  whose  hands  all  things 
work  together  for  the  execution  of  His  ends.  We 
may,  now  and  again,  be  able  to  trace  with  especial 
clearness  the  hand  of  the  great  Potter,  moulding 
the  vessel  to  its  destined  uses,  in,  say,  an  unusual 
dream,  producing  a  profoundly  arresting  effect 
upon  the  consciousness.  But  in  all  the  dreams  that 
visit  us,  we  must  believe  the  guidance  of  the 
universal  Governor  to  be  present,  working  out  His 
will.  It  will  hardly  be  possible,  however,  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  providential  guidance  of  dreams,  and 
especially  the  Divine  employment  of  particularly 
moving  dreams  in  the  mode  of  what  we  commonly 
call  ‘  special  providences,’  without  removing  all 
legitimate  ground  for  hesitation  in  thinking  of 
His  employment  of  special  dreams  also  as  media  of 
revelation.  The  God  of  providence  and  the  God  of 
revelation  are  one  God  ;  and  His  providential  and 
revelational  actions  flow  together  into  one  har¬ 
monious  effect.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that 
the  instrumentalities  employed  by  Him  freely  in 
the  one  sphere  of  His  operation  can  be  unworthy 
of  use  by  Him  in  the  other.  Those  whom  He  has 
brought  by  His  providential  dealings  with  them 
into  such  a  state  of  mind  that  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  with  Him  in  the  night  watches,  and  to  receive 
on  the  prepared  surface  of  their  souls  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  He  designs  to  convey  to  them,  He 
surely  may  visit  according  to  His  will,  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  His  grace,  but  also 
in  revealing  visions,  whether  these  visions  them¬ 
selves  are  wrought  through  the  media  of  their  own 
experiences  or  by  His  own  creative  energy.  It  is 
difficult  to  perceive  in  what  the  one  mode  of  action 
would  be  more  unfitting  than  the  othei\ 

Literature. —  Some  of  the  special  literature  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  course  of  the  article.  A  good  general  account  of 
dreams  in  their  relations  to  the  supernatural  may  be  found  in 
Alf.  Lehmann’s  A  herijlaube  und  Zauberei,  Ger.  tr.,  Stuttgart, 
1898,  p.  889  f.  At  the  foot  of  p.  548  is  given  an  excellently 
selected  list  of  hooks  on  the  general  subject.  On  the  history  of 
the  estimate  of  dreams  in  the  nations  into  contact  with  which 
the  Biblical  writers  came,  see  Lehmann  (‘  Index  ’),  and  also  the 
following:  Ebers,  Aeyypten  und  die  Bucher  Hose’s,  321;  Le- 
normant,  La  divination  et.  la  science  de  pr^sai/es  chez  les 
Chaldeens,  126-149;  Bouche-Leeleroq,  Histoire  de  la  divination 
dans  I’antiquiU,  i.  276-329 ;  Yaschide  and  Pieron,  ‘  Prophetic 
Breams  in  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity  ’  in  The  Monist  for 
Jan.  1901,  IX..  ii.  161-194;  Audenried’s  ed.  of  Nagelsbaeh’s 
Homerische  Theoloqie,  25-29,  pp.  172-176  ;  Aust,  Die  Heliq. 
dev  Rbmer,  79,  108,  139,  160;  Granger,  The  Worship  of  the 
Homans,  28-52.  For  (h  earns  among  the  later  Jews,  see  Ham¬ 
burger’s  HK  i.  996-99S ;  Jewish  Kncyc,  iv.  655-657;  and  cf. 
Philo,  de  Somniis.  For  Patristic  views ;  Tertullian’s  On  tht 
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Sold,  cc.  42-50 ;  Synesius’  On  Dreams ;  and  the  interesting 
correspondence  between  Evodius  and  Augustine  (Aug.  Epp. 
158,  159)  may  be  profitably  read.  For  the  anthropological  view 
see  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture  (‘Index’). 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

DRESS.— 

The  words  used  in  the  original  for  articles  of  dress  have  lost 
much  of  their  force  through  great  variation  in  translation  in 
the  AV.  For  clothes  in  general  tvSrpx  occurs  ;  it  is  tr.  ‘  cloth¬ 
ing,'  Mt  715  ;  ‘  raiment,’  Jit  3 4  625-  28  2S3,  Lk  1223  ;  ‘  garment,’  Mt 
2241  12.  iu.cc ■um  signifies  an  outer  garment,  a  mantle  or  cloak  ;  it 
is  tr.  1  garment,’  Mt  913* 20. 21  1436  218  235  2735,  Mk  221  527  6-56  1050 
117.  8  1316  1524>  Lk  536  s44  1936  2236,  Jn  134- 12 1923  ;  1  cloak,’  Mt  5«\ 
Lk  629;  ‘clothes,’  Lk  827  (sing,  in  Greek);  (plural)  ‘clothes,’  Mt 
217  2418  2666,  Mk  52«-  30  1520,  Lk  1936  ;  <  raiment,’  Mt  118  172  2731, 
Mk  93,  Lk  726  2334,  Jn  1924.  The  scarlet  or  purple  robe  of  Jesus 
is  called  ipccrtov  in  Jn  192,  in  Mt  2728-31,  io-tir,;  in  Lk  2314, 

and  in  Mk  1517.20  simply  ‘the  purple,’  rr,v  rreptyupocv  (cf.  Lk  I6I9). 
ipM.ri'rp.K  is  tr.  ‘  raiment,’  Lk  929  ;  ‘  vesture,’  Mt'  735,  jn  1924 — ;n 
both  passages  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  ipirm — and  ‘apparel  ’  (i» 
iu.ocTK7p.no  iobopiti),  Lk  726.  crToXi \ — the  Lat.  stola — is  used  for  the 
long  garments  of  the  scribes,  tr.  '  long  clothing '  Mk  1238,  *  long 
robes  ’  Lk  20-16  ;  (or  the  ‘  best  robe  ’  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Lk  15 22 ; 
for  the  ‘  long  garment  ’  of  the  Resurrection  angel,  Mk  165 — in 
the  parallel  passage  ia-Or.n;,  ‘  garment  ’  is  used,  Lk  244.  jorsb 
signified  an  under-garment,  and  is  tr.  in  EV  ‘  coat  ’  in  Mt  540 
1010,  Mk  69,  Lk  311  629  93,  Jn  1923.  The  plural  is  in  Mk_1463  tr. 
‘clothes,’  though  in  the  parallel  passage  Mt  2665  ip-xrix  is  used. 
Closely  connected  with  clothes  we  have  Xtvnov,  the  towel  with 
which  Christ  girded  Himself,  Jn  134-5;  o-oubapiov,  ‘napkin,’  of 
Lk  1920,  Jn  ll44  207  ;  iOiv wv,  ‘linen  cloth,’  of  Lk  2412,  Jn  19-*0 
205. 6. 7  ;  T.vhcov,  *  linen  cloth,’  of  Mt  2759,  Mk  1451-  52  ;  and  /Sucrtro;, 
‘fine  linen,’  Lk  1619;  Cribriu a,  ‘shoe,’  Mt  3'  1  101°,  Mk  17,  Lk  316 
104  1522  2236,  jn  127;  a-HcvidcXiov,  ‘sandals,’  Mk  69;  ‘girdle,’ 

Mt  34,  Mk  l6,  ‘purse,’  Mt  109,  Mk  68  ;  rlpx,  ‘scrip,’  Mt  101°,  Mk 
6»,  Lk  93  104  2235.  36. 

All  the  references  to  clothes  in  the  Gospels  are 
to  male  costume.  There  are  very  few  indications 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made  or  of 
their  shape.  John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment 
(t rSvpa )  of  camel’s  hair,  and  a  girdle  of  leather 
about  his  loins  (Mt  34  ||) — like  many  a  roughly  clad 
man  in  Palestine  to-day.  The  ricli  man  of  the 
parable  was  clothed  in  ‘  purple  and  fine  linen  ’ 
(/Sdcrcros),  Lk  1619.  The  three  body-garments  com¬ 
monly  mentioned  are  the  cloak  (ip.dri.or), — a  word 
used  also  in  the  plural  for  ‘garments’  in  general, — 
the  ‘  coat’  (xtriiv),  and  the  girdle  (^ihv-rj).  The  head¬ 
dress  is  never  definitely  mentioned,  hut  we  know 
that  it  was  practically  universal  to  cover  the  head. 

These  references  indicate  that  the  clothes  worn 
by  Christ,  His  disciples,  and  the  great  majority 
of  His  adherents,  were  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  but 
among  the  richer  classes  there  are  indications,  as 
is  seen  in  the  references  given  above,  of  more 
sumptuous  robes.  Indeed,  among  the  better  class 
of  townsfolk  it  is  probable  that  Jewish  costume  was 
largely  modified  under  Hellenic  and  Roman  influ¬ 
ence.  In  dealing  with  the  former  more  important 
subject,  the  probable  costume  of  the  founders  of 
Christianity,  tire  most  hopeful  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  (1)  the  costumes  of  Jews,  and  (2)  the 
dresses  worn  to-day  among  people  of  simple  life  in 
modern  Palestine. 

1.  The  dress  of  orthodox  Jews  is  as  various  as 
their  language  and  lands  of  residence.  Neither  in 
the  head-dress,  nor  in  the  long  Sabbath  robes  of 
the  Rabbis,  nor  in  the  ordinary  under-garments, 
are  there  any  uniform  features.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  special  garments  which  are  worn  by 
orthodox  Jews  the  world  over  ;  these  are  the  talllth 
and  tlie  arbd  kanphdth.  The  talllth ,  or  praying 
shawl,  is  a  rectangular  woollen  shawl  about  3  feet 
by  5,*  usually  white,  with  dark  stripes  across  two 
of  the  sides.  From  each  corner  hangs  a  tassel  or 
fringe  ;  these  are  known  as  the  zizith.  Each  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  threads  twisted  together  in  live  knots 
(see  Border).  The  talllth  is  always  worn  in  the 
synagogue  and  at  prayer  time :  it  then  covers  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Jews  who  affect  special 
sanctity — especially  those  living  in  the  Holy  Land 
— often  wear  it  ail  day,  as  was  once  the  common 
custom.  In  the  Middle  A  ges,  in  consequence  of 

*  Much  larger  talliths  are  also  worn,  reaching  at  times  even 
*«o  the  ankles.  See  art.  ‘Talllth’  in  Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  xi. 
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the  persecution  which  the  Jews  then  underwent  on 
account  of  their  religious  customs,  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  talllth  in  public  had  to  be  given  up  ; 
but  as  the  Jews  view  the  wearing  of  the  fringes  as 
a  religious  duty  (Dt  2212,  Nu  1538),  they  made  a 
speciai  under-garment  to  carry  them.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  or  even 
cotton  material,  about  3  feet  long  by  a  foot  wide  ; 
it  lias  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the 
head  is  put,  so  that  the  garment  comes  to  lie  over 
the  chest  and  back  like  a  kind  of  double  chest- 
protector.  At  the  four  corners  are  the  zizith ,  and 
the  garment  is  known  as  the  ‘  four  corners,’  arbd 
kanphdth,  or  sometimes  as  the  talllth  Jcaton,  or 
small  talllth.  It  is  worn  by  small  children,  but 
the  talllth  proper  only  by  a  boy  after  he  lias  be¬ 
come  bar  mizvah,  a  ‘  son  of  the  Law,’  at  thirteen. 
As  the  earliest  mention  of  the  arbd  kanphdth  is  in 
1350,  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  have  existed  in 
NT  times.  With  the  talllth,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  the  altered 
form  of  an  outer  garment  which  existed  in  early 
times,  and  was  known  in  Heb.  as  the  simlah  and 
in  Gr.  as  himation.  In  the  ‘  hem  ’  or  ‘  border  ’ 
(KpaaireSor,  Mt  920  1 43B,  Mk  656,  Lk  844)  we  have 
reference  to  the  fringed  border  of  the  cloak  ;  and 
even  more  definite  is  the  reference  in  Mt  235,  when 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  reproved  for  unduly 
lengthening  the  fringes  (ra  KpaaireSa)  of  their  gar¬ 
ments. 

2.  The  clothes  of  the  ordinary  fellah,  or  peasant 
in  modern  Palestine,  are  five  in  number, — shirt, 
cloak,  girdle,  shoes,  and  head-dress. 

The  shirt  or  kamis  is  a  simple  straight  garment? 
extending  from  the  neck  almost  to  the  feet,  with 
short,  or  sometimes  long,  loose,  sleeves.  It  is 
usually  of  calico  ;  it  may  he  of  linen.  Among 
the  fellahin  it  is  white,  among  the  Bedawin  (who 
often  go  about  in  nothing  else)  it  is  dyed  blue.  It 
is  usually  open  in  front  more  than  half-way  to  the 
waist,  but  is  brought  together  at  the  neck  by  a 
button  or  knotted  thread.  It  is  worn  night  and 
day. 

Over  the  shirt  is  fixed  the  zunndr  or  girdle,  a 
most  necessary  article  of  clothing.  It  may  he  of 
leather,  with  buckles,  or  woven  of  camel’s  hair,  or 
of  brightly-dyed  silk  or  cotton.  The  woven  belt 
is  wound  tightly  two  or  three  times  round  the 
waist,  and  is  fixed  by  tucking  the  free  end  into 
the  belt  itself.  In  the  girdle  is  carried,  as  in  NT 
days  (Mt  109,  Mk  68),  the  money,  often  knotted 
into  a  corner  of  a  handkerchief,  and  also  the  pen 
and  ink  of  the  learned  or  the  dagger  of  the  fighter. 
When  the  man  is  ‘  girded  ’  for  work  the  kamis  is 
hitched  up  to  the  tightened  belt,  as  high  as  the 
knees.  The  upper  part  of  the  shirt  is  commonly 
drawn  up  loose  above  the  girdle,  so  that  a  consider¬ 
able  space  is  left  between  the  chest  and  the  shirt. 
This  is  known  as  the  ubb  or  ‘  bosom,’  and  in  this 
are  carried  many  things  ;  for  example,  the  bread 
and  olives  for  the  midday  meal,  the  seed  or  corn 
for  sowing  (Lk  6s8),  or,  in  the  case  of  a  shepherd,  a 
newborn  lamb  or  kid  (cf.  Is  40n). 

In  order  of  importance  next  comes  the  head¬ 
dress,  of  which  two  distinct  types  are  in  daily 
use — the  turban  and  the  kufiyeh.  Under  both  of 
these  is  worn  the  tekkiyeh  or  'ardkiyeh,  a  small 
plain  close-fitting  cap  of  felt,  wool,  or  even  cotton  ; 
this  is  commonly  not  removed  even  at  night. 
When  one  lias  worn  thin,  a  new  one  is  placed  on 
the  top,  so  that  two  or  three  layers  are  quite 
usual ;  and  between  the  layers  the  fellah  keeps 
small  papers  of  value.  When  a  turban  is  worn, 
the  red  fez  or  tarbush  is  placed  over  the  sipill-eap, 
and  tlie  leffeh  or  turban  is  wound  round  its  sides. 
The  Icffeh  among  the  fellahin  is  usually  of  parti¬ 
coloured  cotton  or  silk,  red  and  white  or  yellow 
being  common.  In  tlie  towns  it  is  often  orna- 
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merited  with  yellow  silk  worked  in  patterns  ;  while 
the  haj  who  has  made  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  and 
the  Druse,  wear  plain  white  ;  and  the  sherif  or 
‘  descendant  of  the  prophet  ’  wears  green.  The 
other  form  of  head-dress  is  more  ancient  and  the 
more  primitive :  probably  it  is  more  like  the 
peasant  dress  of  NT  times.  It  consists  of  a  kufiyeh 
or  large  napkin  of  white  or  coloured  cotton  or  silk, 
as  much  perhaps  as  a  yard  square,  folded  diagon¬ 
ally  to  make  a  triangular  piece,  and  laid  on  the 
head  with  the  apex  backward ;  and  the  'ak&l,  a 
rope-like  circle  of  camel’s  hair,  laid  double  over 
the  top  of  the  head  to  keep  the  kufiyeh  in  position. 
The  free  ends  of  the  kufiyeh  are  wound  round  the 
neck  according  to  taste,  being  used  on  journeys  in 
the  hot  sun  to  cover,  at  times,  all  the  face  below 
the  eyes.  It  is  a  most  efficient  and  practical  head¬ 
dress,  especially  when  worn  over  a  felt  tekkeyeh. 
The  napkin  referred  to  in  Lk  1920  may  have  been 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  napkins  of  Jn  ll44  207, 
though  used  to  cover  the  face  of  the  dead,  may 
have  been  made  for  the  head  of  the  living. 

These  three  garments  are  the  essentials ;  in 
such  will  a  man  work  all  day,  and,  if  very  poor, 
even  go  journeys ;  but  in  the  latter  event  he 
Avould  be  an  object  of  pity  unless  he  had  an  'abd 
or  cloak.  This  is  made  of  camel’s  or  goat’s  bail¬ 
or  of  wool,  and  among  the  fellahtn  is  usually  of 
white  and  brown  in  stripes  or  of  plain  brown. 
The  superior  qualities  are  often  white  or  black. 
The  ordinary  abd  is  made  of  a  long  rectangular 
piece  of  material,  with  the  sides  folded  in  and 
sewn  along  the  top  ;  it  is  thus  very  square,  when 
new,  across  the  shoulders.  It  has  no  sleeves,  and 
though  there  are  slits  just  below  the  upper  corners 
through  which  the  arms  may  be  put,  it  is  almost 
always  worn  resting  over  the  shoulders  and  upper 
arms.  It  extends  half-way  between  the  knees  and 
the  feet.  During  sleep,  especially  on  journeys 
when  the  traveller  has  no  bed,  it  is  made  to  cover 
the  whole  person,  the  man  either  wrapping  it 
round  him,  or,  if  there  is  a  sack  or  mat  on  which 
to  lie,  curling  himself  under  it  as  under  a  blanket. 

Shoes  are  to-day  almost  universally  worn ;  but 
a  fellah  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes  will  often,  when 
outside  the  town,  prefer  to  save  his  shoes  from 
wear  and  tear  by  carrying  them.  Sandals  are  still 
worn,  but  not  commonly  as  formerly,  when  the 
sandal  seemed  to  make  the  simplest  foot-gear 
(Mk  69). 

The  costume  of  the  Palestine  peasant,  above 
described,  was  probably,  with  no  doubt  differences 
in  materials  and  in  cut,  the  costume  of  the  country 
folk  of  NT  and  pre-NT  times.  The  kamts  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  and  that  was  the  /cethdneth 

of  the  OT.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  at  times  woven  in 
one  piece  without  seam  (Jn  1923).  The  'abd  is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  Iixo.ti.ov,  the  simlah  of  the 
OT.  It  was  the  outer  cloak  which  might  not  be 
retained  as  a  pledge  after  sunset  (Ex  2226).  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  Mt  540  there  is  a  reference  to 
this.  The  Rabbis  stated  that  the  reason  the  cloak 
might  not  be  removed  was  because  the  zlztth  with 
their  blue  and  white  threads  were  a  reminder  of 
the  Law.  Christ  teaches  here  that  when  a  man 
does  an  injury,  within  legal  limits,  as  in  taking 
the  shirt,  His  follower  must  be  prepared  to  go 
a  step  farther,  and  give  up  even  what  the  Law 
protects  him  in  keeping.  The  reversal  of  the  order 
in  Lk.,  though  more  intelligible  to  Gentiles,  misses 
the  special  reference  to  the  Jewish  Law.  Like  the 
modern  'aba,  the  himation  was  cast  aside  for  quick 
movement  (Mk  1060,  Jn  134-12),  left  aside  when 
working  in  the  fields  (Mk  1316) ;  and  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  fighting,  might  profitably  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  sword  when  danger  was  near  (Lk 
22s6).  It  might  be  spread  on  the  ground  to  form  a 
carpet  for  an  honoured  person  (Mt  218),  and  might 


be  used  in  lieu  of  a  saddle,  folded  across  an  ass’s 
back  (Mk  ll7-8).  In  every  one  of  these  details  the 
use  of  the  modern  'abd  in  Palestine  could  furnish 
parallels. 

With  respect  to  the  xLT^v  hi  two  separate  refer¬ 
ences  (Mt  1U10  etc.  and  Lk  3U),  two  ‘coats,’  i.e. 
shirts,  are  spoken  of  rather  as  luxuries  than  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  traveller — as  is  to-day  the  case  with 
the  kamts.  Two  ‘cloaks’  would  be  such  unlikely 
baggage  as  not  to  need  mentioning. 

The  girdle  or  zunndr  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
fiicr;,  as  is  specially  shown  in  its  use  as  a  purse. 
There  is,  however,  another  girding  referred  to  in 
some  passages.  John  the  Baptist’s  girdle  may 
quite  probably  have  been  a  broad  ‘loin  cloth’  ex¬ 
tending  from  waist  to  knee, — a  very  ancient  dress, 
— while  over  the  shoulders  hung  a  rough  coarse- 
haired  'abd.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  like  the  modern  dervish,  he  wore  his  long  liair 
uncovered.  It  is  evident  that  his  costume  was  in¬ 
tentionally  distinctive.  When  Peter  was  found  by 
the  risen  Master  engaged  in  his  old  business  of 
fishing,  he,  like  the  modern  Galiloean  fishermen 
when  fishing  near  shore,  was  probably  girded  only 
with  a  loin-cloth,  and  therefore  described  as 
‘naked’  (Jn  217).  Christ  girded  Himself  with  a 
towel  before  washing  the  disciples’  feet,  to  make 
Himself  in  outward  form  more  like  a  slave  (Jn 
134- 5).  It  is  evident  that  in  the  crucifixion,  at 
least  of  Jews,  who  would  not  have  tolerated  abso¬ 
lute  nudity,  the  victim,  after  the  removal  of  his 
clothes,  was  girded  round  the  waist ;  Peter  must 
have  understood  the  words  ‘  another  shall  gird 
thee’  as  foretelling  that  event  (Jn  2118). 

The  long  garments  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
find  their  modern  counterparts  in  the  long  cloak 
used  by  Moslem  religious  leaders,  the  jibbe.h,  and 
in  the  velvet,  plush,  and  silk  robes  of  gorgeous 
colours  favoured  by  the  leading  Rabbis  of  the 
Ashkenazim  Jews,  on  Sabbath  anil  feast-days.  In 
city  life,  garments  additional  to  those  described 
above  are  always  worn.  Over  the  kamts,  but 
included  within  the  girdle,  is  a  striped  coloured 
robe  reaching  to  near  the  feet,  called  the  kumbaz, 
and,  among  the  better  dressed,  over  this  is  worn 
the  sudriyeh  or  ornamental  waistcoat.  LebCts  or 
drawers,  though  utterly  despised  by  the  true 
Arab,  are  in  common  use  in  towns.  Many  other 
varieties  of  garments  might  be  mentioned.  Those 
already  named  and  doubtless  others  all  had  their 
counterparts  in  NT  times,  but  there  is  no  hint 
that  any  but  the  simplest  forms  of  peasant  dress 
were  worn  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.  It  has 
indeed  been  thought  that  the  garments  divided 
by  the  soldiers  must  necessarily  have  been  five,  of 
which  four,  the  cloak  (iyanov),  the  shoes  or  sandals, 
the  girdle  and  the  head-dress,  were  ‘  divided  among 
them,’  and  the  fifth,  the  xi-rdiv  or  shirt  of  liner 
quality,  woven  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  His  mother 
herself,  apportioned  by  lot. 

The  cttoAi?  was  evidently  considered  among  the 
circle  of  Jesus  a  robe  of  dignity  ;  it  is  the  ‘  best 
robe  ’  brought  forth  for  the  returning  prodigal ;  it 
is  used  to  describe  the  clothing  of  the  ‘young  man’ 
at  the  tomb  (Mk  165),  and  the  imposing  garments 
of  the  scribes  ( Lk  2048  etc. ). 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  patching  with  new 
cloth  a  much  worn  garment  (Mt  91S,  Mk  221),  and 
the  ubiquitousness  of  that  scourge,  the  clothes- 
moth  (Mt  619- 20,  Lk  1233),  are  daily  to  be  seen  illus¬ 
trated  in  Palestine.  The  custom  of  providing 
guests  with  clean  ‘  wedding  garments 5  is  still 
known,  though  unusual,  in  the  modern  East.  But 
the  entertainment  of  the  very  poor  by  the  well-to- 
do  at  such  feasts,  evidently  then  far  from  un¬ 
common.  must  have  made  such  a  precaution 
!  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  account  of  the  ‘  rich 
I  man’  (Lk  1619),  we  have  reference  to  two  of  the 
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expensive  materials  for  dress — the  purple  dye 
obtained  from  the  murex  on  the  coasts  of  Tyre, 
and  the  fiuaaos,  or  ‘  line  linen,’  which  was  imported 
at  great  expense  from  Egypt. 

Reference  is  made  at  the  beginning  to  the  various 
terms  used  to  describe  the  robe  put  on  Christ  by 
the  mocking  soldiers.  Of  these  the  xha-pis,  or 
military  mantle,  fastened  by  a  buckle  on  the  right 
shoulder  so  as  to  hang  in  a  curve  across  the  body, 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  distinctive 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


Literature. — Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands  ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  art.  ‘Dress 
and  Personal  Adornment  in  Modern  Palestine,’  by  Masterman  in 
Biblical  World ,  1902;  Nowack’s  and  Benzinger’s  Ileb.  Arch.; 
artt.  ‘Dress’  or  ‘Costume’  in  Hastings’  BB  (by  Mackie),  in  the 
Encyc.  Bibl.  (by  Abrahams  and  Cook),  and  in  llie  Jewish  Encyc. 
(by  Noldeke).  E.  W.  G.  MASTERMAN. 

DRINK,  DRINKING. — See  Eating  and  Drink¬ 
ing,  Food,  Lord's  Supper,  Meals,  Wine. 

DROPSY.  —  As  the  name  (Gr.  VSpuixj/)*  would 
seem  to  imply,  this  disease  is  characterized  by  an 
accretion  or  accumulation  of  water  in  the  cellular 
tissue  or  serous  cavities.  In  the  only  place  in  the 
NT  where  a  reference  to  it  occurs,  no  mention  is 
made  as  to  whether  the  patient  suffered  from  a 
general  anasarca  or  a  local  dropsical  swelling  (Lk 
142).  The  writer  simply  uses  the  adjective  i jSpw- 
ttik6s  (sc.  dvOpwiros)  instead  of  the  noun.  This  is, 
however,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
Greek  medical  writers,  as  we  have  it  in  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen.  That  the 
disease  was  not  unknown  to  the  authors  of  some 
of  the  OT  writings  appears  from  the  description  of 
the  trial  by  ordeal  of  a  wife  suspected  of  infidelity 
to  her  husband  (Nu  511'31).  In  vv.21- 22  part  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty  woman  was  a 
dropsical  swelling  (of.  Jos.  Ant.  hi.  xi.  6),  which 
looks  as  if  dropsy  used  to  be  considered  as  an 
affliction  sent  by  God  upon  the  wicked  for  con¬ 
tinued  wilful  sin  (cf.  Ps  10918,  and  see  also  the 
Mishnic  tractate  Shabbath  xxxiii.  1),  and  especially 
for  the  sin  of  self-indulgence  (cf.  Horace,  Cartn. 
II.  ii.  13,  ‘  crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops’). 

The  healing  of  the  dropsical  man  is  introduced 
by  Sfc.  Luke  as  part  of  a  narrative  which  is  peculiar 
to  his  Gospel,  if,  indeed,  the  parable  in  Lk  1410'24 
be  not  identical  with  that  in  Mt  222'14 — a  con¬ 
jecture  which  does  not  seem  likely  (see,  however, 
Wright’s  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p. 
273  f.). 

St.  Luke  alone  of  the  Evangelists  tells  of  Jesus  being  invited 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  llis  accept¬ 
ing  their  invitations  on  three  different  occasions  :  ‘  to  eat  ’  (7™). 
‘to  breakfast’  (ll37),  ‘to  eat  bread’  (141).  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  as  lie  was  sitting  probably  at  breakfast  or  the 
midday  meal  (olpurrov,  v.  12)  on  the  Sabbath,  that  He  healed  the 
dropsical  man. 


Like  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with 
the  crooked  spine,  told  in  the  preceding  section,  it 
furnishes  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  protracted  controversy  about  the  Sabbath  rest 
was  conducted  by  Jesus  against  the  Pharisaic 
Sabbatarians  of  His  time  (cf.  Mk  223-35,  Mt  121'13, 
Lk  61"11  1310"17,  Jn  58"18).  It  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  diseased  man  was  specially 
introduced  into  the  house  for  a  malignant  pur¬ 
pose,  or  whether  he  appeared  there  unbidden  in 
order  to  claim  the  sympathy  and  the  help  of  Jesus. 
The  presence  of  ISoh  seems  to  imply  that  the  latter 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  host  was  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  any  one  else  at  the  turn  of  events.  In 
any  case  In;  could  not  have  been  an  invited  guest, 
as  Jesus  could  not  in  that  event,  with  courtesy, 
have  dismissed  him  when  healed,  as  St.  Luke  says 
He  did  (dtrtXvaev,  v.4).  Whatever  was  the  im- 

*  Not  found  in  NT,  only  the  adj.  ihptunxis  occurring  in 
tk  142. 


mediate  cause  of  the  man’s  presence,  Jesus  utilized 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  emphasize  once 
again  His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  question.  Here 
was  a  man  afflicted  with  a  most  inveterate  and 
dangerous  malady,  indicative  of  deeply  rooted 
organic  disease,  and,  according  to  contemporary 
belief,  springing  from  moral  as  well  as  from  physical 
sources.  It  was,  moreover,  a  disease  well  known 
to  those  present ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  that  region  down  to  recent 
times  (see  Jewish  Intelligence,  1842,  p.  319). 

The  persistent  character  of  the  espionage  to  which  Jesus  was 
subjected  is  well  expressed  by  the  periphrastic  imperfect  of 
rxpxryptitrOui  (v.1),  a  verb  which  is  almost  confined,  in  NT  usage, 
to  St.  Luke  (cf.  Lk  (i7  20'-’°,  Ac  924  ;  see  also  Mk  3-  and  Gal  410). 

The  question  addressed  by  Jesus  on  this  occasion 
to  ‘  the  lawyers  and  Pharisees  ’  aptly  illustrates 
His  method  of  ‘  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
camp’  (cf.  1 3la,  Mt  12llff,  and  Lk  741,‘).  The  effect 
of  the  question,  which  placed  them  on  the  horns  of 
an  ugly  dilemma,  is  vividly  narrated.  They  were 
forced  to  be  silent  because  they  were  completely 
nonplussed  (ol  51  7)a5xaaav<  v-:l)-  This  verb,  which 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  once  outside  of  St.  Luke’s 
writings  (see  1  Th  411),  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  silence  produced  by  superior  or  determined  argu¬ 
ment  (cf.  Ac  ll18  2l14 ;  see  also  Neh  58  LXX).  The 
nature  of  the  difficulty,  in  which  Jesus  placed  His 
enemies,  will  be  understood  if  we  remember  the 
almost  incredible  minuteness  with  which  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  was  treated  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  the  childish  way  in  which  they  regulated 
whether  a  physician  should  perform  a  deed  of 
mercy  on  that  day  (see  Schurer,  II JP  n.  ii.  pp. 
96-105  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  App.  xvil,  and  ii.  pp.  59-61  ;  Farrar, 
Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  431-441). 

Whatever  might  be  the  differences  between  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  as  to  the  class  of 
works  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  general 
practice  of  the  Jews  themselves  was  based  on  the 
recognition  that  danger  to  life  superseded  the 
Sabbath  law,  and  the  question  of  Jesus  points 
out  this  with  force.  If  they  allowed  a  man  to 
save  his  son  or  his  ox  from  a  position  of  imminent 
danger,  and  yet  considered  the  Sabbath  rest  un¬ 
broken,  how  much  stronger  claim  had  a  man, 
suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  upon  Him 
whose  power  to  heal  had  again  and  again  been 
manifested  ? 

It,  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  trace  an  element  of  scorn  in  Jesus’ 
attitude  on  this  occasion.  The  conjunction  of  the  words  via; 
and  [Sou;  is  at  least  remarkable,  and  points  to  vehemence  on  His 
part  in  pressing  the  argument.  The  very  feast  at  which  He  sat 
as  guest  was  a  proof  of  insincerity  in  their  attitude.  How 
prevalent  the  abuse  of  Sabbath  feasting  became  amongst  the 
Jews  is  noticed  by  St.  Augustine  ( Enarr .  in  Ps  Ol4 :  ‘  Hodiernus 
dies  sabbati  est, :  hunc  in  present!  tempore  otio  quodam  cor- 
poraliter  languido  et  fiuxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant  Judtei  ’). 

SI.  Luke  does  not  tell  us  plainly  whether  Jesus 
used  any  visible  means  in  performing  the  cure  of 
the  dropsical  man.  He,  however,  uses  one  word 
which  may  point  to  a  treatment  similar  to  what 
He  employed  on  other  occasions  (cf.  iiriTidtvai  rds 
Xflpas.  440  1318,  Mk  5s*  etc.,  and  iLirreordcu,  518  2251, 
Mk  l41,  Mt  2034  etc.).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
^7ri\a /36p.evos  (v.4)  may  have  been  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  narrative  to  correspond  with  the  word  dva- 
cnraaei  (v.°),  in  order  to  emphasize  the  force  of  Jesus’ 
argument,  and  that  Jesus,  in  actually  laying  hold 
of  the  dropsical  patient,  intended  to  convey  objec¬ 
tively  the  lesson  which  each  one  of  them  ought  to 
have  learned  from  the  toil  involved  in  pulling  a 
drowning  animal  out  of  a  well. 

The  reference  to  the  ‘  well  ’  (els  <f>plap,  cf.  els 
fjbdwov,  Mt  12”)  is  particularly  appropriate  when 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  remembered,  and  shows 
how  wonderfully  every  incident  was  used  by  Jesus 
to  illustrate  the  lesson  He  meant  to  teach.  A 
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very  similar  instance  is  observed  when  He  com¬ 
pared  the  woman  with  the  diseased  spine  to  the 
animal  which,  tied  to  his  stall,  required  to  be  loosed 
therefrom  even  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  his  daily 
watering  (Lk  1315;  ‘  congruenter  hydropicum  ani- 
mali  quod  cecidit  in  puteum  comparavit ;  humore 
enim  laborabat,’  Augustine,  Qucest.  Evanq.  ii. 
29). 

Literature. — Plummer,  ‘St.  Luke’  in  Intcrnat.  Crit.  Com. 
in  loc.  ;  Hastings’  DB  iii.  p.  328  ;  Trench  and  Taylor  on  Miracles  ; 
Encyc.  Brit.  art.  ‘  Dropsy.’  J.  R.  WlLLIS. 

DROWNING. — Drowning  never  was  or  could  be 
a  recognized  form  of  capital  punishment  in  so 
poorly  watered  a  country  as  Palestine,  as  it  was  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mt  186 
(||  Mk  942,  Lk  172)  as  a  fitting  reward  for  those  who 
‘offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in 
me.’  The  last  expression  may  either  be  taken 
literally,  or  this  utterance  of  Jesus  may  be  directed 
against  those  who  cause  the  simple  believer  to 
stumble  in  his  faith.  The  Greek  word  Karairov- 
rlt^eiv  is  used  by  the  LXX  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
jnc  in  Ex  154,  and  the  expression  used  by  Jesus 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  drowning  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Bed  Sea,  or  of  the  adventure  of 
Peter  (Mt  1430),  where  the  same  word  is  employed. 

In  the  Code  of  yammurabi,  drowning  is  the  penalty  for  selling 
beer  too  cheaply  (C.  H.  W.  Johns’  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Laws ,  Contracts ,  and  Letters,  p.  62  If.),  as  well  as  for  more 
serious  offences.  The  keepers  of  the  beer-shops  appear  to  have 
been  women,  and  it  is  curious  that  drowning  seems  to  have 
been  considered  the  form  of  execution  proper  to  female  criminals. 
In  Moslem  law  as  defined  by  Abu  Ilamfah  (d.  T67  a.d.),  killing  by 
means  of  drowning  was  not  accounted  murder,  and  no  retalia¬ 
tion  could  be  claimed.  T.  H.  Weik. 

DRUNKENNESS. — Only  one  explicit  utterance 
of  our  Lord  relating  to  drunkenness  is  recorded  (Lk 
2134).  Elsewhere  He  warns  against  it  indirectly, 
as  in  the  parables  where  He  holds  up  drunken 
servants  to  reprobation  (Mt  2449  =  Lk  1245).  But 
His  references  to  the  vice  are  surprisingly  meagre. 
That  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
contemporary  extent  of  the  evil,  nor  as  indicating 
any  lack  of  concern  on  His  part.  Our  Lord’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  matter  must  be  estimated  in  view  of 
the  sentiments  and  practices  of  His  times. 

The  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  widespread. 
Hebrew  literature  provides  ample  proof  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  its  unvarying  moral  and  social  conse¬ 
quences.  The  scandals  associated  with  the  early 
Christian  love-feasts  (1  Co  ll21,  Jude12)  were  doubt¬ 
less  partly  a  recrudescence  of  pre-Christian  practices. 
While  excess  was  unsparingly  condemned  by 
moralists,  moderation  was  uniformly  commended. 
Occasional  maxims  hint  at  the  expediency  of 
abstinence  in  the  interests  of  moral  integrity  and 
personal  security.  But  where  that  is  actually 
practised,  it  is  invariably  the  outcome  of  purely 
religious  impulse.  It  would  seem  that  the  Nazi- 
rites,  the  Rechabites,  and  other  ascetics  realized 
that  indulgence  in  wine  was  inimical  to  spiritual 
life  (cf.  Lk  l16),  or  inexpedient  in  situations  de¬ 
manding  the  highest  possible  personal  purity,  or 
inappropriate  to  persons  of  singular  and  abnormal 
holiness  (cf.  John  the  Baptist,  with  whom  some 
seem  to  have  compared'  Jesus  unfavourably,  Lk 
734).  To  the  ordinary  Jew,  however,  habitual  in¬ 
dulgence  was  a  matter  of  course.  Abstinence 
required  strong  reasons  to  justify  it.  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  Gemara  would  even  seem  to  suggest  that 
abstinence  might  be  a  positive  sin.  ‘  The  Nazirite 
has  sinned  by  denying  himself  wine.’  It  bases  this 
opinion  on  an  arbitrary  and  erroneous  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Nu  620  (see  Jewish  Encyc.  art.  ‘Drunken¬ 
ness’). 

Jesus  seems  to  have  adopted  the  prevailing 
popular  attitude.  He  instituted  no  campaign 
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against  the  use  of  strong  drink.  He  made  it  no 
part  of  His  mission  to  denounce  indulgence.  He 
Himself  followed  the  ordinary  practices  of  His 
day,  both  using  wine  and  giving  His  countenance 
to  festivities  in  which  wine  played  an  important 
part  (cf.  Jn  210).  His  various  references  to  the 
Leverage  indicate  that  He  regarded  it  as  a  source 
of  innocent  enioyment  (cf.  Lk  530.  38. 39  734  q 78). 
Nevertheless,  that  He  did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  excess  was  common,  and  that  He  had  an  open 
eye  for  the  obtrusive  evils  of  over-indulgence,  is 
abundantly  evident  from  other  references,  as  in  the 
parables.  That  He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
command  or  commend  abstinence  in  spite  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  was  the  vice  chiefly  of  the  wealthy. 
That  seems  to  be  implicitly  recognized  in  Lk  2134, 
where  it  is  bracketed  with  surfeiting  and  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  cares  of  this  life,  faults  peculiarly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  rich  or  well-to-do.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Householder  (Mt  2445"51  =  Lk  1242_4li),  the 
drunken  characters  whom  He  holds  up  to  contempt 
are  servants  of  one  in  high  position,  forming  the 
menage  of  a  luxurious  household  in  which  creature 
comforts  would  be  plentiful.  In  the  circles  in 
which  Jesus  Himself  principally  moved,  and  to 
which  He  chiefly  appealed,  excess  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  common  as  to  call  for  urgent  protest 
or  the  starting  of  a  crusade  against  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

Christ’s  attitude  to  the  whole  matter  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fundamental  purpose  of  His  mission. 
Drunkenness  in  general  He  regards  as  the  accom¬ 
paniment  and  symptom  of  a  carnal  unregenerate 
state  of  heart,  the  outcome  of  wickedness  that 
defies  restraint.  He  implicitly  recognizes  it  also 
as  strongly  contributory  to  spiritual  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  as  inducing  such  blunting  of  the  spiritual 
sensibilities  and  disabling  of  spiritual  faculty  as 
incapacitate  the  soul  for  the  proper  exercises  of  the 
devout  life,  and  endanger  its  future  by  reducing  it 
to  a  state  of  unpreparedness  for  the  last  Divine 
catastrophe  (Lk  2134ff).  A.  M.  Hunter. 

DUMB.— See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

DUNG.— See  Agriculture,  p.  39’>. 

DUST  (kouioPt6 s,  Mt  1014,  Lk  95  10”,  Ac  1351  2223  ; 
x6os  =  x°0 s,  Mk  6”,  Rev  1819.  The  former  means 
properly  dust  stirred  up  or  blown  about,  as  ‘a 
cloud  of  dust  ’ ;  the  latter  simply  earth  or  soil 
thrown  down  or  raised  in  a  heap.  In  NT  the  two 
words  are  plainly  synonymous). — The  long  droughts 
and  fierce  heat  of  Palestine,  together  with  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  limestone  rock — the  prevailing  forma¬ 
tion — make  for  the  production  of  dust  in  great 
quantities.  In  high  winds  it  penetrates  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  houses.  The  pedestrian  suffers 
much  from  fretting  of  the  feet  by  the  dust,  which 
neither  sandal  nor  shoe  excludes.  This  renders 
necessary,  as  well  as  pleasant,  the  washing  of  the 
feet  when  the  journey  is  done  (Lk  744). 

An  immemorial  token  of  grief  in  the  East  is  the 
casting  of  dust  upon  the  person,  especially  upon 
the  head,  or  the  laying  of  the  face  in  the  dust  ; 
while  of  one  utterly  humbled,  it  is  said  that  he 
‘  licks  the  dust.’ 

The  throwing  of  dust  in  the  air  is  still  a  not 
uncommon  way  of  expressing  rage,  or  emphasizing 
an  appeal  for  justice.  This  is  probably  meant  to 
show  that  Earth  herself  joins  in  the  petition  for 
redress  of  intolerable  wrongs. 

Our  Lord’s  direction  that  ‘the  Twelve’  should 
shake  off  the  dust  of  the  cities  that  rejected  their 
message,  derived  special  significance  from  Jewish 
teaching.  The  very  dust  of  a  heathen  road  was 
held  to  produce  defilement.  To  shake  off  the  dust 
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of  their  feet,  as  a  testimony  against  house  or  city, 
meant  that  it  had  passed  under  the  ban  of  their 
Lord,  and  the  symbolic  act  proclaimed  that  ‘  nought 
of  the  cursed  thing’  clave  to  them.  ‘  In  this  sense 
anything  that  clave  to  a  person  was  metaphori¬ 
cally  called  “the  dust,”  as,  c.g.,  “the  dust  of  an  evil 
tongue,”  “the  dust  of  usury”;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  “dust  to  idolatry”  meant  to  cleave  to  it’ 
(Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
vol.  i.  p.  044).  The  modern  Oriental,  if  asked  re¬ 
garding  any  questionable  business,  will  daint  ily  grip 
the  lapel  of  his  robe  or  tunic  and  gently  shake  it, 
turning  aside  his  head  as  if  he  should  say,  ‘  Not 
even  the  dust  of  that  transaction  has  touched  me.’ 

W.  Ewing. 

DUTY. — In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  ‘duty’ 
is  the  correlate  of  ‘ought.’*  What  I  ought  to  be, 
to  do,  to  feel,  that  is  my  duty.  So  the  word  covers 
the  whole  content  of  the  moral  ideal.  But  both  to 
the  plain  man  and  to  the  philosopher  duty  usually 
has  a  narrower  significance ;  and  this  we  must 
make  clear  before  we  can  trace  the  relation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  conception  of  duty. 

Our  typo  of  duty  is  the  soldier  who  kept  guard 
at  his  post  when  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed 
by  lava  and  ashes.  His  station  in  life  prescribed 
an  action  ;  and  ho  fulfilled  it.  What  Ins  motives 
were  we  do  not  ask  ;  wo  do  not  inquire  how  ho 
felt  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  or  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  He  did  what  ho  was  commanded  ; 
ho  did  his  duty.  A  man’s  duty,  then,  at  any  time 
is  the  action  determined  by  his  station  in  life.  He 
stands  under  a  rule,  which  he  must  obey  and  apply. 
Such  obedience  does  not,  however,  cover  the  highest 
moral  excellence.  Two  men  both  do  their  duty, 
say,  to  the  poor ;  but  the  one  is  hard,  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  the  other  benevolent ;  the  one  is  just,  the 
other  full  of  charity.  Although  in  point  of  duty 
(bey  do  not  differ,  we  feel  that  the  latter  is  a  better 
man  than  the  former ;  for  he  stands  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  goodness.  This  is  the  popular  view. 

But  among  the  ancients  the  Stoics,  and  in  modern 
times  Kant,  have  judged  differently.  They  ex¬ 
clude  the  emotions,  and  measure  moral  worth  by 
the  degree  to  which  duty,  and  duty  alone,  is  the 
motive  of  action.  No  man  is  good  unless  he  obeys 
the  law,  simply  because  it  is  the  law.  Duty  for 
duty’s  sake  is  their  watchword.  ‘  The  sage,’  says 
Seneca, f  ‘  will  succour,  will  do  good,  for  he  is  born 
to  assist  his  fellow,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pity.  ...  It  is  only 
diseased  eyes  that  grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in 
other  eyes,  as  it  is  no  true  sympathy,  but  only 
weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads  some  to  laugh 
when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn  when  others  yawn.’ 
KnntJ  argues  in  a  similar  way,  hut  with  greater 
depth  and  sincerity,  that  philanthropic  action  has 
true  moral  worth  only  it  done  by  a  man  whose 
temperament  is  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others,  not  from  inclination,  but  from  duty, 
simply  because  he  respects  the  law  under  which  he 
stands.  Further,  the  moral  judgment  is  directed 
not  to  what  is  done,  but  to  what  the  agent  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  to  what  ho  has  willed  and  taken 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about.  But 
even  this  needs  qualification.  Kant  holds  that  we 
must  leave  out  of  account  the  content  of  what  is 
willed,  and  simply  inquire  whether  the  law  is 

*  Tho  word  ‘duty*  occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  when 
.Jesus  describes  as  unprofitable  servants  those  who  have  only 
done  what  it  was  t  heir  duty  to  do  (Lk  1710).  The  word  in  the 
oritf.  is  o^tiXau,  a  verb  which  is  twice  used  in  Jn  (11114  11)7)  to 
express  the  idea  of  ouyhtncss  or  moral  obligation  (EV  ‘ou^ht’), 
more  commonly  expressed  by  5i7.  For  examples  of  this  use  of 

in  the  reported  teaching  of  Jesus  see  Mt  23-^  2f),-i7,  Lk  121;1 
IN1  etc.  For  the  distinction  between  $i7  and  off see  Cremer 
and  Grimm-Thayer  ( s.vv .). 

t  Seneca,  de  Clem.  ii.  (1 ;  contrast  Jn 

{  Kant’s  Theory  of  Ethics  (Abbott’s  tr.  pp.  14-10);  contrast 
1  Co  134. 
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obeyed  just  because  it  is  the  law.  And  so  we 
reach  the  bare  conception  of  duty  for  duty’s  sake, 
and  find  the  moral  law  reduced  to  the  mere  form  of 
universality.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  goodness  have 
vanished,  and  we  .are  left  with  the  spectre  of  a  law 
characterized  only  by  the  admission  of  no  exceptions. 

But  no  one  can  rest  satisfied  with  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Kant,  therefore,  restores  content  to  the 
idea  of  duty  by  throwing  into  the  form  of  Law 
Universal  the  various  kinds  of  action  which  Society 
enjoins  or  forbids.  Thus  we  receive  a  code  of 
moral  laws,  each  demanding  unconditional  obedi¬ 
ence.  But  this  is  not  always  possible.  Conllicts 
of  ‘duties’  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  not  in 
the  sense  that  Duty  issues  conflicting  commands 
(for  under  any  given  circumstances  only  one  action 
can  be  right),  but  in  the  sense  that  one  of  two 
normal  lines  of  conduct  must  overcome  and  contra¬ 
dict  the  other.  Thus  arise  the  problems  that  have 
exercised  casuists  and  made  real  tragedies.  Am  I 
to  refuse  either  to  kill  my  fellow-men  or  to  defend 
my  country?  Am  I  to  tell  a  lie,  or  to  become  the 
accomplice,  however  unwilling,  in  the  murder  of 
my  friend?*  Such  problems  are  inevitable  and 
insoluble,  if  we  conceive  duty  as  a  group  of  co¬ 
ordinate  and  absolute  laws  of  action.  Conllicts 
must  ensue  in  the  application  of  such  laws,  once 
the  ideal  system  of  moral  relations  on  which  they 
are  based  fails  to  correspond  point  for  point  with 
the  actual  system  in  which  they  claim  realization. 
But  the  world  is  full  of  imperfection  and  sin,  and 
every  man  has  sinned  and  is  weak.  Consequently 
the  only  possible  choice  may  often  lie  between  two 
lines  of  conduct,  both  of  which  are  ideally  wrong. 

Moreover,  if  the  moral  ideal  is  expressed  as  a 
code  of  rules  of  action,  morality  tends  to  become 
no  more  than  the  rigid  observance  of  ceremonies 
that  characterized  the  Pharisee.  Life  hardens  into 
conventionality,  if  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  doing 
rather  than  on  being.  We  do  not  deny  that  char¬ 
acter  must  express  itself  in  action  ;  that  charity 
without  works  is  a  contradiction ;  that  the  good 
will  cannot  be  formed  save  by  doing  good.  But 
deeds  are  particular,  and  relative  to  time  and 
place  ;  and  an  ethical  code  which  prescribes  or 
forbids  particular  acts  not  only  loses  touch  with 
real  life,  but  diverts  the  attention  from  the  spirit 
to  the  letter.  In  the  same  way  the  institutions 
by  which  a  man’s  station  and  duties  are  determined 
tend  also  to  become  rigid  and  conventional. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  did  not  promulgate  a  new 
code  of  morals  ;  nor  did  He  do  more  than  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  society.  Had  He  instituted 
a  definite  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  order, 
or  prescribed  a  scheme  of  duties  for  His  followers, 
the  gospel  would  have  possessed  for  Ethics  only 
an  historical  interest,  instead  of  affording,  as  it 
does,  principles  by  which  we  may  criticise  every 
action  and  reform  every  institution.  The  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  are  a  well  of  living  water, 
from  which  all  men  of  whatever  time  or  nation 
may  drink.  We  do  not  disparage  organizations 
and  codes  of  duty.  They  are  essential  to  the 
realization  of  any  human  ideal  ;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  practical  Christianity  to  work  out  the  gospel  in 
a  moral,  social,  and  religious  order,  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  each  generation.  In  order  to  use 
ideas  we  must  crystallize  them  ;  but  in  the  process 
they  become  half-truths.  The  life  of  Jesus  alone 
abides  as  the  truth,  reflected  and  refracted  on  the 
broken  surface  of  the  river  of  time. 

We  must,  however,  qualify  what  has  been  said  in  two  respects. 
Jesus  guarded  the  sanctuary  of  the  family  by  the  most  stringent 
regulation  of  divorce.  This  was  natural ;  for  the  family  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  fabric  of  society.  Where  it  does  not 
remain  pure  and  undefiled,  to  nourish  love  and  duty,  the 
nation  becomes  corrupt  at  its  source.  Again,  Jesus  instituted 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  by  which  we  tnav  participate  in  His 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  361-3(55. 
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living  Body  and  Blood,  i.e.  in  His  Life  and  Spirit,  to  cleanse  our 
hearts,  to' renew  our  wills,  and  to  illuminate  our  minds  with 
the  vision  of  Truth. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  attempting  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  enougli  to 
emphasize  three  points. 

1.  Jesus  turns  the  judgment  and  attention  from 
the  outward  act  to  the  inward  motive.,  to  the 
thought  and  feeling  from  which  the  act  springs. 
‘Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  :  but  I  say 
unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart  ’  (Mt  527f-).  A  standard  such 
as  this  must  shatter  the  Pharisaic  complacency 
that  accompanies  the  outward  observance  of  a 
code  of  duties. 

2.  In  the  same  way  Jesus  lays  stress  on  being, 
not  doing,  on  character,  not  action.  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  for¬ 
giving,  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness.  Not  that  deeds  are  unimportant  or  un¬ 
necessary.  Far  from  it.  But  the  vital  thing  is 
the  will.  So  Jesus  transcends  the  point  of  view  of 
the  casuist.  In  the  Christian  ideal  there  are  no 
contradictions.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  no  delicate 
balancing  of  considerations  and  consequences. 

3.  Jesus  subordinates  the  love  of  our  neighbour 


to  the  love  of  God.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Second 
Commandment,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,’  is  an  adequate  expression  of  the  ultimate 
principle  of  morality.  But  the  self  that  we  love 
may  be  an  unworthy  self,  perhaps  even  a  sensual 
self.  If  so,  we  shall  carry  this  conception  into  the 
treatment  of  our  neighbour.  There  is  much  good- 
natured  vice  in  the  world.  And  apart  from  this, 
fashionable  philanthropy  is  too  often  dominated  ; 
by  an  ideal  of  mere  comfort.  That  is  why  well- 
meant  efforts  at  social  improvement  not  seldom 
end  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  To  avoid 
this,  altruism  must  draw  its  inspiration  from  true 
religion.  It  must  seek  illumination  from  God,  and 
in  FI  is  light  interpret  the  duty  towards  other  men. 

In  other  words,  the  love  of  God,  as  He  is  seen  and 
known  in  Christ  Jesus,  creates  a  new  ideal  of  duty 
both  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbour. 
Finally,  the  Christian  motive  is  not  the  abstract 
conception  of  duty  for  duty’s  sake,  but  charity, 
the  pure  love  of  the  full,  concrete,  and  perfect 
ideal  of  humanity,  realized  for  all  time  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Literature. — Kant’s  Theory  of  Ethics,  tr.  by  T.  K.  Abbott ; 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (esp.  bk.  iii.) ;  F.  It. 
Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (Essay  iv.) ;  II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of 
Ethics,  bk.  iii. ;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics  ;  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  A.  J.  JENKINSON. 
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EAGLE.— See  Animals,  p.  65b. 

EAR. — Of  the  Greek  words  translated  ‘ear’  in 
EV,  two  (diTapiov,  oitlov)  refer  exclusively  to  the 
bodily  organ,  and  occur  only  in  connexion  with 
the  case  of  Malchus  (Mk  14*,  Jn  1810-26,  Mt  2651, 
Lk  22M).  In  Mt  2814  the  rendering  is  simply  a 
paraphrase.  In  Mk  735  (dsoaL)  ‘his  hearing’  would 
be  more  exact.  In  all  other  instances  the  word  offs 
occurs,  and  is  used  :  (1)  literally,  to  denote  ‘  the  ear’ 
(Mt  1027,  Mk  7s3  818,  Lk  l44  123  22B0),  or  (by  trans¬ 
ference)  ‘  the  range  of  hearing’  (Lk  421);  but  more 
frequently  (2)  figuratively ,  to  denote  a  spiritual 
faculty  symbolized  by  the  natural  ear  (Mt  ll15 
H3»-  15  (Ms),  1«.  43_  Mk  49'  23,  Lk  88  944  1436).  The  de¬ 
finitive  passages  for  this  use  are  Mt  133"23,  Mk  42'2J, 
Lk  85'15,  where  it  forms  the  underlying  subject  of 
Christ’s  first  parable,  ‘the  Sower,’  a  parable  con¬ 
cluded  in  each  account  by  the  phrase,  ‘  He  that 
hath  ears  (to  hear)  let  him  hear.’  Indeed,  the 
general  principle  of  speaking  in  parables  is  in  these 
passages  connected  with  ‘ears  dull  of  hearing’ 
(Mt  1313'15).  Christ  is  speaking  in  reference  to 
‘  mysteries’  (Mt  13u,  Mk  4n,  Lk  810),  that  is,  Divine 
truths  not  necessarily  puzzling  in  themselves,  but 
undiscoverable  by  man  apart  from  a  revelation  of 
them  (see  Moule  on  Eph  l9  33'6,  cf.  also  1  Co  27-10). 
When  these  have  been  revealed  to  him,  man  has 
the  power  to  recognize  their  truth,  fitness,  and 
necessity  (see  Westcott  on  He  210  726),  in  proportion 
as  he  is  determined  t6  do  the  Divine  will  (Jn  717 
gj3-47)  This  faculty  of  recognizing  the  voice  of 
truth  and  (as  it  were)  vibrating  to  its  utterance  is 
fitly  referred  to  by  Christ  as  a  spiritual  ‘  ear.’ 

Literature. — Grimm  -  Thayer,  s.v.  oSs  ;  Expositor,  i.  ii. 

472  it.  F.  S.  Ran  ken. 

EARTHLY  AND  HEAYENLY  (tirLyeios,  etrovpdvios). 
—The  Gr.  words  are  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
Jn  3U  [  tirovpdvtos,  however,  occurs  as  a  variant 
reading  (TR)  in  Mt  183s,  where  some  critical  editors 


prefer  offpdvtos'],  in  Christ’s  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus,  and  are  best  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
context.  The  attempt  made  by  some  commentators 
to  explain  them  by  collating  passages  where  the 
same  or  similar  words  occur,  yields  no  satisfactory 
result,  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  these  passages 
being  so  different  from  their  meaning  in  Jn  312. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  that  the  contrast  drawn  by  Christ  between 
things  earthly  and  things  heavenly  was  not  a  con¬ 
trast  between  things  natural  and  things  super¬ 
natural,  or  things  physical  and  things  spiritual,  or 
things  easily  understood  and  things  unsearchable 
and  profound,  or  things  belonging  to  the  present 
and  things  belonging  to  the  future  economy,  or 
things  moral  in  which  faith  is  active  and  things 
heavenly  where  it  is  passive  (de  Wette).  It  was  a 
contrast  between  truths  which  were  within  the 
range  of  religious  experience,  and  which  should 
therefore  have  been  within  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Nieodemus — ‘  a  master  of  Israel,’ 
and  truths  pertaining  to  the  gospel  which  were, 
for  the  time  being,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness.  The  earthly  things  were 
those  of  which  Christ  had  been  speaking,— the 
necessity  and  mystery  and  reality  of  the  new 
birth,— and  also,  as  Godet  rightly  infers  from  v.12 
(note  use  of  plural  instead  of  singular  in  address¬ 
ing  Nieodemus),  the  truths  previously  preached  by 
Christ.  These  were  all  of  a  moral-religious  char¬ 
acter,  and  could  be  known  and  verified  by  the 
spiritually-minded.  The  heavenly  things  were 
those  which  were  to  be  revealed  to  men  through 
the  completed  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  Their 
nature  may  be  gathered  from  v.13m.  The  Divinity 
and  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  God’s  eternal 
love,  and  salvation  by  faith,  are  indicated  there  as 
being  among  the  heavenly  things. 

Literature. — Besides  the  Comm,  on  St.  John,  esp.  Whitelaw 
and  Godet,  see  Cremer’s  and  Grimm-Thayer’s  Lex.  s.vv.  ;  E.  H. 
Hall,  Discourses,  92 ;  D.  Wright,  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  158; 
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J.  H.  Jowett,  Thirsting  for  the  Springs ,  64  ;  Expos.  Times,  xii. 

[i960]  so.  *  Morison  Bryce. 

EARTHQUAKE. — Palestine  abounds  in  traces  of 
seismic  and  volcanic  action.  From  the  region  of 
the  Dead  Sea  northward  along  the  Jordan  valley 
and  as  far  as  Damascus  the  whole  country  must 
have  been  visited  by  tremendous  earthquakes  in 
prehistoric  ages.  Mention  of  several  is  made  in 
the  OT,  sometimes  coupled  with  significant  re¬ 
ference  to  serious  disaster  and  widespread  alarm 
caused  by  them  (1  S  1415,  Am  l1,  Zee  146  etc.). 
Regarded  as  supernatural  visitations,  signs  of  the 
times,  they  produced  a  deep  impression. 

Five  times  in  the  Gospels  the  noun  nur/s.  it  (fr.  rtiai,  ‘to  shake’) 
is  used  ot  an  earthquake  (Mt  241  27s4  2S2,  ilk  138,  Lk  2111),  and 
once  (Mt  2751)  the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  -h  yij  inurtln 
(EV  ‘the  earth  did  quake’).  In  LXX  a- turtles  (or  u-wmnrpii)  is 
employed  to  render  k’jn  of  the  original.  Though  specifically 
applied  to  an  earthquake,  tnurpii  properly  has  a  wider  connota¬ 
tion  ;  thus  in  Mt  824  it  is  used  of  a  tempest  (trarpif  p-iyoa  iytviro 
ev  t>i  0«.\a.<r<rYi).  Hence  Alford  thinks  that  in  Mt  282  it  denotes 
not  an  earthquake,  but  the  ‘shock’  produced  by  the  rolling 
away  of  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre. 

1.  Recorded  earthquakes. — Of  these  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  earthquakes  at  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection  (Mt  2751-  54  282).  The  his¬ 
toricity  of  these  earthquakes  is  disputed.  St. 
Matthew  alone  mentions  them  ;  St.  Mark  (1533-38) 
and  St.  Luke  (2344£-),  in  agreement  with  St.  Matthew 
in  regard  to  the  darkness  and  the  rending  of  the  veil, 
apparently  know  nothing  of  an  earthquake  at  the 
Crucifixion  [the  Fourth  Gospel  has  no  allusion  to 
any  of  the  portents],  and  they  are  equally  silent 
in  the  case  of  the  Resurrection.  Plummer  (‘St. 
Luke  ’  in  Internal .  Crit,  Com. )  quotes  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Gemara  that  some  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  heavy  gates  of 
the  temple  were  mysteriously  flung  open  about 
midnight  at  the  Passover  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
sufficient  evidence  of  earthquake  shocks  being  felt 
in  or  near  Jerusalem  at  the  date  in  question  is 
wanting.  Probably  a  legendary  element  must  be 
recognized  in'  the  passages  under  consideration. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  circumstance  narrated  is  ‘  not  in  itself  in¬ 
credible’  (Cary,  Synop.  Gospels).  Earthquakes  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  ‘  strange,  bewildering 
darkness’  (Plumptre,  Bibl.  Studies),  and  if  shocks 
did  then  take  place  they  would  naturally  be 
interpreted  of  the  ‘sympathy  of  nature.’  (Cf. 
Corn,  a  Lap.  :  ‘  The  earth,  which  trembled  with 
horror  at  the  death  of  Christ,  as  it  were  leaped 
with  joy  at  the  Resurrection’). 

2.  Predicted  earthquakes. — Mt  247,  Mk  138,  Lk 
2111.  The  question  arises,  Do  the  Synoptists  here 
preserve  ipsissima  verba  of  our  Lord  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  ‘  a  generation  and  a  half  .  .  . 
had  passed  between  the  events  and  the  telling  of 
the  tale’  (F.  C.  Burkitt) ;  hence  a  possibility  that 
the  eschatological  discourses  as  reported  are 
coloured  by  events  which  had  already  taken  place 
when  the  narratives  were  compiled.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  predictions  were  uttered  by 
Jesus,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  clothed  in  the  language  of  current 
Messianic  expectation.  The  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  was  at  hand  ;  it  would  be  consequent  on 
that  national  disaster  which,  looming  in  the  near 
future,  would  be  presaged  by  phenomena  in  which 
men  saw  the  dread  precursors  of  catastrophe.  And 
this  actually  came  about :  between  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  earthquake 
was  frequent ;  the  earth  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  convulsions  (Godet,  St.  Mat.  p.  149;  Renan, 
V Antichrist ,  ch.  xiv.). 

Literature. — Gilbert,  Student’s  Life  of  Jesus ;  Schiirer, 
HJP,  see  Index  ;  Gould,  ‘St.  Mark’  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.  ; 
Cary,  ‘  The  Synoptic  Gospels’  in  Internat.  Handbooks  to  NT. 
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EASTER.— See  Calendar,  the  Christian,  p. 
255  ff. 

EATING  AND  DRINKING.— Eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  are  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as 
acts  expressive  of  men’s  ordinary  life.  The  simple 
natural  life  of  Jesus  was  thus  contrasted  with  the 
austere  ways  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  1 119,  Lk  7W).  The 
servant  waits  till  the  master  has  eaten  and  drunken, 
and  afterwards  he  eats  and  drinks  (Lk  178)  ;  in  the 
days  of  Noah  men  went  on  eating  and  drinking, 
heedless  of  the  coming  flood  (Lk  1727-  28) ;  and  the 
rich  fool  still  says  to  his  soul,  ‘  Take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink,  be  merry’  (Lk  1219).  The  careless  self- 
indulgence  of  the  servant  who,  in  his  lord’s  absence, 
began  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  (Mt  2449, 
Lk  1248)  is  condemned  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  over  anxiety  which  keeps 
saying,  ‘  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or  What  shall  we 
drink?  or  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?’  (Mt 
624'34,  Lk  1222'34).  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  com¬ 
plained  that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  with  publicans 
and  sinners  (Lk  530),  which  was  His  glory  ;  and  it 
will  be  the  glory  of  those  who  continue  with  Him 
in  His  temptations  that  they  will  eat  and  drink  at 
His  table  in  His  Kingdom  (Lk  2230).  See  Bread, 
Cup,  Fasting,  F’ood,  Lord’s  Supper,  Meals, 
Wine. 

EBER  (AY  Heber).  — The  eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  Hebrews ;  named  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  as 
given  in  Lk.  (3-35). 

EBIONISM. — It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary  to  enter  with  any  fulness  into  a 
discussion  of  the  obscure  and  elusive  subject  of 
Ebionism  as  it  meets  us  in  its  varying  forms  in 
the  history  of  the  early  Church.  What  immedi¬ 
ately  concerns  us  is  its  bearing  upon  certain  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  history  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
But  as  these  questions  cannot  properly  be  handled 
till  we  have  determined  what  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  by  Ebionism,  a  brief  treatment  of  the  general 
subject  appears  to  be  necessary. 

i.  Who  and  what  were  the  Ebionites? — The 
name  Ebionites  (’E/Jiumaioi),  it  is  generally  agreed, 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  'ebyonim  □'))’?!<  ‘  the 
poor.’  *  It  seems  most  probable  that  originally  this 
name,  like  Nazarenes  (Ac  245),  was  applied  to  all 
Christians ;  but  whether  it  was  first  adopted  by 
the  followers  of  Christ  themselves  or  given  them 
by  others  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church,  especially  in  Jerusalem, 
where  the  name  doubtless  arose,  might  lead  to  its 
being  used  by  outsiders  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
may  themselves  have  adopted  it  because  of  the 
spiritual  associations  with  which  ‘  the  poor’  (oui'riN, 
c'1?]!)  are  referred  to  in  the  OT  ( e.q .  Ps  346  69s3 
7213,  Is  ll4  1432  2919 ;  cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  art.  ‘Poor’ 
in  Hastings’  DB ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xxix.  ‘God’s  Poor’),  and  the  blessings  pronounced 
upon  them  by  Jesus  Himself  (Lk  620,  Mt  53).  If  it 
was  first  given  as  a  name  of  reproach,  it  could 
very  easily  and  naturally  be  accepted  as  a  name  of 
honour,  f 

*  Certain  of  the  Fathers  attempt  to  derive  the  name  from  a 
supposed  founder  railed  Ebion,  who  is  said  to  have  spread  his 
doctrines  among  the  Christians  who  fled  to  Pella  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  (Tertullian,  de  preescr.  tlceret.  33;  Epiphanius, 
Ilcer.  xxx.  1,  2).  But  though  Hilgenfeld  has  laboured  to  give 
historical  reality  to  the  figure  of  Ebion  (Kctzergesch.  pp.  422-424), 
modern  scholars  have  practically  agreed  that  he  has  only  a 
mythical  existence  (Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  299 ;  Uhlhorn 
in  PRE%  v.  126). 

t  It  is  a  later  idea,  evidently  suggested  by  antipathy  to  the 
low  Christological  ideas  with  which  Ebionism  had  come  to  be 
identified,  that  leads  Origen  (c.  Cels.  ii.  1,  de  Princip.  iv.  i.  22) 
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After  the  name  ‘Christian’  (of.  Ac  ll26)  had 
become  the  general  designation  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  ‘  Ebionites  ’  appears  to  have  been  reserved 
as  a  distinctive  title  for  Jewish  as  distinguished 
from  Gentile  Christians  (’E/3iavaioi  xp^/uarlfoucnp  ol 
a 7r6  IocSatuv  tov  Itjcouis  cbs  Xpiardv  irapade^dpevoL, 
Origen,  c.  Cels.  ii.  1),  but  specifically  for  those 
Jewish  Christians  who,  in  some  degree  more  or 
less  pronounced,  sought  to  maintain  as  essential 
to  Christianity  the  now  obsolete  forms  of  the  OT 
religion  (the  Fathers  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  cent. 
passim).  Thus  Ebionism  becomes  a  synonym  for 
Jewish  Christianity  in  its  antithesis  to  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
broad  and  yet  pretty  definite  sense  that  the  word 
is  properly  to  be  employed  (Harnack,  l.c.  i.  289; 
Uhlhorti,  lx.  ibid. ).  It  is  true  that  in  the  4th  cent, 
we  find  Jerome  using  the  two  names  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
with  whom  he  had  become  well  acquainted  in 
Palestine  (Ep.  ad  August,  cxxii.  13),  and  this  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  he  is  making  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  two  entirely  different  sects  (so  especi¬ 
ally  Zaira,  Kanonsgesch.  ii.  648  ft.) ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  in  this  case  he  was  really 
using  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  and  that 
‘Nazarenes’  and  ‘Ebionites’  are  both  general 
designations  for  Jewish  Christians  as  such  (Har¬ 
nack,  l.c.  p.  301  ;  cf.  Uhlhorn’s  art.  ‘Ebionites’  in 
Schaff- Herzog,  Encycl.  of  Eel.  Knowledge,  with 
his  later  art.  ‘  Ebioniten  ’  in  PEE3). 

While,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  and  im-. 
proper  in  this  connexion  to  think  of  a  separation 
into  clear-cut  sects,  there  were  undoubtedly  differ¬ 
ences  of  tendency  within  the  general  sphere  of 
Ebionism.  From  the  first  a  stricter  and  a  more 
liberal  party  is  to  be  discerned  (the  ol  olttoi  ’J£j3i<i)vcuoi 
of  Origen,  c.  Cels.  v.  61),  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  cleavage  which  emerged  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  151-29) — a  Pharisaic  party 
which  held  the  Law  to  be  essential  even  for  Gentile 
Christians,  and  a  party  of  broader  mind,  which, 
while  clinging  to  the  Law  for  themselves,  did  not 
seek  to  impose  it  upon  their  Gentile  brethren 
(Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  47).  Finally,  with  the  rise 
of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  a  Gnostic  or  syncretistic 
type  of  Jewish  Christianity  makes  its  appearance, 
to  which  the  name  of  Ebionism  is  still  applied 
(Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xxx.  1).  This  Gnostic  Ebionism 
itself  assumes  various  forms.  It  already  meets  us 
-within  the  NT  in  the  false  doctrine  which  St.  Paul 
opposes  in  Colossians,  and  in  the  teaching  of 
Cerinthus  to  which  St.  John  replies  in  his  First. 
Epistle.  At  a  later  period  it  is  represented  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Elkesaites,  who  combined  their 
Ebionism  with  influences  drawn  from  the  Oriental 
heathen  world  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xix.  2,  xxx.  1  ; 
Hippolytus,  Philos,  ix.  13). 

ii.  The  Ebionite  Gospels.  —  As  against  the 
Tubingen  school,  which  held  that  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  itself  Ebionism,  and  which  took,  in 
consequence,  a  highly  exaggerated  view  of  the 
influence  of  Ebionitic  thought  upon  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  early  Church,  it  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  by  nearly  all  modern  scholars  that  there 
are  no  writings  within  the  Canon  of  the  NT  which 
come  to  us  directly  from  this  circle.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (otherwise  known  as  the  Gospel 
of  the  Ebionites ),  are  immediate  products  of  the 
Judseo-Christian  spirit — the  former  representing 
Ebionism  in  its  earlier  and  simpler  type,  and  the 

and  Eusebius  ( HE  iii.  27)  to  treat  the  name  as  derived  from  the 
‘poverty’  of  the  Ebionites  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  and  especially  from  the  ‘  beggarly  ’  quality  of  their 
Chnstology. 


latter  that  syncretistic  form  of  Jewish  Christi¬ 
anity  which  afterwards  sprang  up  through  contact 
with  Gnosticism  (see  Gospels  [Apocryphal]  ; 
and  artt.  ‘  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ’  and 
‘  Apocryphal  Gospels  ’  in  Hastings’  DB,  Extra 
Vol.).  The  extant  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  show  that  its  value  is  quite  secon¬ 
dary,  and  that  the  author  has  simply  compiled  it 
from  the  Canonical,  and  especially  from  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels,  adapting  it  at  the  same  time  to  the 
views  and  practices  of  Gnostic  Ebionism.  Much 
more  interest  and  importance  attach  to  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  We  have  refer¬ 
ences  to  it,  for  the  most  part  respectful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  in  the  writings  of  Clement,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and,  above  all,  Jerome  ;  while  several 
valuable  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  for 
us  in  the  pages  of  Epiphanius.  Eusebius  (HE  iii: 
25,  27)  and  Jerome  (Com.  on  Bit  1213)  both  testify 
that  this  was  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites, 
and  it  is  the  latter  who  gives  it  its  name  of 
the  ‘Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews’  (secundum 
Hebrceos).  The  numerous  references  in  the  Fathers 
to  this  work,  and  the  extant  fragments  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  do  not  justify  Harnack’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Jewish-Christian  (i.e.  Ebionite)  sources 
lie  at  the  basis  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  (Hist,  of 
Dogma,  i.  295),  lend  some  weight  to  the  idea  that 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  document,  so  far 
from  being  altogether  secondary,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indications  of  an  early  Aramaic  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  still  held  its  own  among  the  ‘  Hebrews  ’ 
after  the  growing  universalism  of  the  Church  had 
left  it  behind  (see  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  in  Hastings’ 
DB,  Extra  Vol.  343a). 

iii.  Ebionism  and  the  Canonical  Gospels. — 
Apart  from  the  existence  of  special  Ebionite  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  idea  has  been  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  that  certain  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels  owe  something  of  their  substance  or 
their  form  to  the  positive  or  negative  influence 
of  Ebionite  sources  or  Ebionite  surroundings. 
(1)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. — Jerome,  who  testi¬ 
fies,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine  had  a  Gospel  of  their  own 
(secundum  Hebrceos),  also  tells  us  that  this  Gospel 
was  regarded  by  many  as  Matthcei  authenticum, 
i.e.  the  original  of  Matthew  (Com.  on  Bit  1213) ; 
and  on  one  occasion  refers  to  a  copy  of  it  which 
he  himself  had  seen  and  translated  as  though  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  original  Hebrew  (ipsum 
Hebraicum)  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  (de  Viris 
Illust.  ii.  3).  Irenteus,  two  centuries  earlier,  says 
that  the  Ebionites  use  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(I.  xxvi.  2) ;  a  statement  which  points,  at  all  events, 
to  this,  that  even  in  his  time  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Syria  attached  themselves  to  a  particular  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  that  between  that  Gospel  and  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle  a  close  connexion  was  believed  to  exist. 
Irenseus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  apparently  confounded  that  work  with  the 
Canonical  Matthew.  But  when  his  statement  is 
taken  together  with  those  of  Jerome,  very  interest¬ 
ing  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  origin  and  con¬ 
nexions  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  of  the  First 
Gospel  in  particular,  with  the  result  that  in  modern 
theories  upon  this  subject  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  has  played  an  important  role.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  questions  thus  raised  (see  Gospels). 
But  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  whole  trend  of 
recent  scholarship  is  unfavourable  to  the  views  of 
those  who  would  make  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  either  the  ‘  Ur-  Matthseus  ’  itself  or  an 
expanded  edition  of  it,  some  grounds  can  be  alleged 
for  thinking  that  it  represents  an  early  Aramaic 
tradition  of  the  Gospel  story  which  was  in  exist- 
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ence  when  the  author  of  Canonical  Matthew  wrote 
his  hook,  and  upon  which  to  some  extent  he  may 
have  drawn, — a  tradition  which  would  naturally  be 
more  Jewish  and  national  in  its  outlook  than  that 
represented  by  the  Greek  written  sources  on  which 
he  placed  his  main  dependence  (see  Hastings’  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  342  f.). 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. — On  the  ground  that 
much  of  the  teaching  which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke 
bears  specially  upon  wealth  and  poverty,  it  has 
frequently  been  alleged  that  the  Evangelist  made 
use  of  a  distinctly  Ebionitic  source,  or  was  himself 
in  sympathy  with  Ebionism.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ebionites,  as  we  meet  them  later  in  Church  history, 
resemble  the  Essenes  in  taking  an  ascetic  view  of 
life,  and  regarding  voluntary  poverty  as  a  thing  of 
merit  and  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  But  it  is  altogether  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  to  say  that  this  is  the  type  of  the  ideal 
Christian  life  as  it  meets  us  in  Luke,  or  that  his 
references  to  riches  and  poverty  1  rest  on  the  idea 
that  wealth  is  pernicious  in  itself  and  poverty  salu¬ 
tary  in  itself’  (Weiss,  Introd.  ii.  309).  The  form 
in  which  the  first  Beatitude  of  Matthew  (53)  is 
given  in  Luke,  1  Blessed  are  ye  poor  :  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God  ’  ( 620 ) ,  together  Avith  the 
closely  folloAvir.g  Woe  pronounced  upon  the  rich 
(v.24),  has  especially  been  fastened  on  as  a  clear 
proof  that  these  sayings  proceed  from  an  Ebionitic 
circle  ‘  ascetic  in  spirit  and  believing  poverty  to  be 
in  itself  a  passport  to  the  kingdom,  and  riches  the 
way  to  perdition.’  Similarly  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (1619  31),  it  is  supposed  that 
Dives  goes  to  the  place  of  torment  because  he  is 
rich,  Avhile  the  beggar  is  carried  into  Abraham’s 
bosom  simply  because  he  is  a  beggar.  Such  inter¬ 
pretations,  however,  spring  from  a  very  superficial 
exegesis  (cf.  Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Lk  620, 
Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  376  fi". ).  And, 
while  it  is  true  that  St.  Luke  dwells,  more  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  on  the  consolations  of  the 
poor  and  the  perils  of  rich  men  (see,  besides  the 
passages  already  quoted,  418  722  1216ff-  16lff-  192fr- 
21lff-),  the  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  that  humane  and  philanthropic  spirit 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Third  Evangelist 
and  so  natural  in  one  who  is  called  ‘  the  beloved 
physician  ’;  and,  on  the  other,  as  Zahn  has  suggested 
(Einleitung ,  ii.  379),  by  bis  sense  of  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  for  one  in  the  position  of  Theophilus,  toAvhom 
his  Gospel  is  immediately  addressed,  of  our  Lord’s 
frequent  Avarnings  of  the  spiritual  dangers  of 
Avealth  and  the  worldliness  to  Avhich  wealth  is  so 
prone  to  lead.  It  is  to  be  noted,  hoAvever,  that 
our  Lord’s  strongest  utterance  against  Avealth  is 
found  in  MattheAv  (  1924)  and  Mark  ( 1025),  as  Avell  as 
Luke  ( IS25) ;  and  that  a  comparison  of  the  Third 
Synoptic  with  the  other  tAvo  reveals  occasional 
touches,  on  the  on6  side  or  the  other  (note,  e.g., 
the  presence  of  aypoi/s  in  Mt  1929,  Mk  1029,  and  its 
absence  from  Lk  1829),  Avhich  an  ingenious  theorist 
might  very  Avell  use  to  support  the  thesis  that 
Luke  is  not  so  Ebionitic  as  MattheAv  and  Mark 
(see  Plummer,  ‘St.  Luke ’  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com. 

p.  XXV  f. ). 

(3)  It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  from  the  2nd 
cent,  to  the  19th,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been 
associated  in  tAvo  quite  different  Avays  Avith  Ebion¬ 
ism,  and  specifically  with  Cerinthus,  an  Ebionite 
of  the  Gnosticizing  type  Avho  taught  in  Ephesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  statements  of  Iremeus  and 
others  that  the  Apostle  John  Avrote  his  Gospel  to 
combat  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  (Iren.  ill.  xi.  1) 
and  the  Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  Herr.  Ii.  12,  lxix. 
23) ;  statements  Avhich  should  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  Avith  the  Avell  knoAvn  story,  attributed  to 
l’oly carp,  of  the  dramatic  encounter  betAveen  St. 
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John  and  Cerinthus  in  the  baths  of  Ephesus  (Iren. 
III.  iii.  4  ;  Epiphan.  l.c.  xxx.  24).*  Even  down  to 
recent  times  these  statements  have  been  widely 
accepted  as  furnishing  an  adequate  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Thus  Ebrard  says : 
1  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cer- 
inthian  gnosis  Avas  the  principal  cause  which  in¬ 
duced  John  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  make  known  his  peculiar  gift,  which  he 
had  hitherto  kept  concealed.  .  .  .  He  emphasizes 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31)  oA’er  against 
a  bare  gnosis’  (Schatf-Herzog,  Encyc.  of  Bel.  Know¬ 
ledge,  ii.  1189). 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  belief  of  Ire- 
nreus  Avas  the  view  of  a  sect  referred  to  by  Epi¬ 
phanius  {l.c.  Ii.  3),  and  named  by  him  the  Alogi 
(because  of  their  refusal  to  accept  St.  John’s  teach¬ 
ing  regarding  the  Logos),  Avho  ascribed  the  Johan- 
nine  Avritings  to  Cerinthus  himself,  and  on  that 
ground  discarded  them  altogether.  A  parallel  of 
a  sort  to  this  vieAV  Avas  furnished  by  the  Tubingen 
writers  Avhen  they  assigned  the  Gospel  to  some 
Gnosticizing  dreamer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  residuum  of  truth  that  lies  betAveen  these 
tAvo  contrary  views  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  Avas  a  contemporary  of  Cer¬ 
inthus,  and  that  he  Avrote  his  Gospel  in  full  vieAV 
of  prevailing  Cerinthian  error.  It  is  a  mistake, 
hoAvever,  to  suppose  that  the  Avork  Avas  intended 
as  a  direct  polemic  against  Cerinthus  and  his 
folloAvers. 

1  It  is  decisive,’  says  Meyer,  ‘  against  the  assumption  of  any 
such  polemical  purpose  that,  in  general,  John  noAA'here  in  his 
Gospel  allows  any  direct  reference  to  the  perverted  tendencies 
of  his  day  to  appear ;  while  to  search  for  indirect  and  hidden 
allusions  of  the  kind,  as  if  they  were  intentional,  Avould  be  as 
arbitrary  as  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  decided  character  of 
the  Apostolic  standpoint  which  he  took  up  when  in  conscious 
opposition  to  heresies.  .  .  .  We  see  from  his  [First]  Epistle  hoAV 
John  would  have  carried  on  a  controversy,  had  he  nrished  to  do 
so  in  his  Gospel’  {John,  i.  44 f.  ;  cf.  Westcott,  John,  p.  xli). 

The  author  doubtless  has  in  vieAV  the  heresies  of 
Gnostic  Ebionism,  but  in  the  Gospel  he  refutes 
them  only  by  the  full  and  positive  exhibition  of 
Avhat  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  about  Jesus 
Christ.  He  tells  us  himself  that  his  purpose  in 
Avriting  is  that  those  Avho  read  ‘  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God’  (2031).  What 
he  means  by  ‘  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,’  he  lets 
us  see  in  the  prologue ;  and  his  method  in  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  to  sIioav  by  selected  examples  Iioav 
this  conception  of  the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  historically  realized. 

iv.  Ebionism  and  the  Person  of  Christ.— 
The  distinctive  feature  of  Judaic  Christianity, 
Avhen  Ave  first  meet  it,  lies  in  its  continued  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  LaAv ;  but  Avith  the  groAvth  of  more 
definite  conceptions  regarding  the  Person  of  Christ, 
the  question  of  the  keeping  of  the  Luav  recedes 
into  the  background,  and  Christology  becomes  the 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Church. 
From  the  beginning  it  Avas  the  tendency  of  Jewish 
Christianity  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  and  to  be  content  to  regard  Jesus  as  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets.  And  Avhen  the 
Church  defined  its  Christological  position,  the 
Jewish  section  Avas  found  to  be  lacking  at  this 
particular  and  crucial  point,  and  so  the  term 
‘Ebionism’  came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
the  denial  of  Christ’s  Divinity  and  Virgin-birth. 
Irenseus,  after  referring  to  the  Avay  in  which  the 
Ebionites  clung  to  the  Luav  of  Moses  and  rejected 
Paul  as  an  apostate,  adds  that,  besides  this,  they 
teach  consimiliter  ut  Cerinthus  et  Carpocrates  (cf. 
Hippolytus,  Philos,  vii.  34,  ra  St  7 repl  Xpiardv  o/xoiios 
rip  KypLvdip  Kal  KapiroKparei  p.v6 ehovatv) ,  denying  the 
birth  from  the  Virgin  and  holding  Christ  as  a  mere 
man.  Origen,  more  than  half  a  century  later, 

*  In  one  version  of  the  story  it  is  the  mythical  ‘  Ebion’  whom 
St.  John  meets  in  the  bath. 
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distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  Ebionites  (oi 
diTToi  ’Eftiwaioi),  one  of  which  confesses,  like  the 
Church  generally,  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
while  the  other  affirms  that  He  was  born  like  the 
rest  of  men  (c.  Cels.  v.  61).  According  to  Jerome, 
it  appears  that  by  the  4th  cent,  the  Ebionites  of 
Palestine  had  made  progress  in  their  recognition 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin-birth,  for 
lie  says  of  them,  qui  credunt  in  Christum  fdium 
dei  natum  de  Virgine  Maria  ...  in  quem  et  nos 
credimus  ( Ep .  ad  A  ugust,  cxxii.  13). 

But  while  it  may  be  true  of  the  vulgar  or  non- 
Gnostic  Ebionites,  over  whom,  as  Harnack  says, 

‘  the  Church  stalked  with  iron  feet  ’  (Hist,  of 
Dogma,  i.  301),  that  their  distinction  from  the 
Church  tended  more  and  more  to  disappear,  the 
case  was  different  with  the  Gnostic  or  syncretistic 
variety,  of  whom  Cerinthus  may  be  taken  as  an 
early  type.  To  Cerinthus,  according  to  Iremeus 
(I.  xxvi.  1  ;  cf.  Hippolytus,  Philos,  vii.  33),  Jesus 
was  nothing  more  than  a  naturally-begotten  man 
— the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — upon  whom  at  His 
baptism  the  Christ  came  down  from  the  absolute 
power  (avdevTia)  of  God,  thus  making  him  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  Father  and  the  miracle  -  working 
Messiah  ;  but  from  whom  this  Christ -Spirit  de¬ 
parted  before  the  Passion,  so  that  it  was  only 
the  man  Jesus  who  endured  the  cross,  while  the 
spiritual  Christ  remained  untouched  by  suffer¬ 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Elkesaites  of  a  later  period, 
we  find  Jewish  monotheism  combining  itself  not 
only  with  Greek  speculation,  but  with  strange 
heathen  elements  taken  over  from  the  Asiatic 
religions.  This  syncretism  was  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  in  that  fact  the  strength  of  Gnostic 
Ebionism  lay.  It  was  much  more  aggressive  than 
Ebionism  of  the  simpler  type,  and  had  a  far  more 
widely  extended  inlluence.  Of  its  fantastic  and 
fugitive  forms  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But 
its  Christology  appears  in  general  to  have  been 
akin  to  that  of  Cerinthus ;  in  other  words  it  was 
essentially  Docetic,  and  involved  a  denial  of  any 
real  and  abiding  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
in  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 

Literature.— On  the  general  subject  the  following  should  be 
read:  Neander ,  Church  History,  \  ol.  ii.  pp.  S-41  (Clark’s  ed.) ; 
Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma ,  i.  287-317 ;  PRE%,  artt.  ‘Ebioniten,’ 

‘  Elkesaiten  ’ ;  Jewish  Encyc.,  art.  ‘Ebionites.’  For  particular 
points  see  the  various  references  given  in  the  article. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

ECCE  HOMO. — ‘  Behold,  the  man !  ’  (Idoh  6  Ardpanros 
or  tSe  6  &vffpunros)  (Jn  195)  was  the  utterance  of 
Pilate  when  our  Lord  came  forth  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  We  may 
believe  that  the  words  were  spoken  to  excite  the 
pity  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  had  given  over  our  Lord 
to  be  scourged,  and  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  robe 
and  crown  Him  in  mockery,  but  all  the  time  he 
was  anxious  to  save  Him  from  death ;  and  there 
was  undoubtedly  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of 
the  bystanders  in  the  words,  ‘  Behold  the  man.’ 
Probably  it  was  to  mock  the  J ews  that  the  soldiers 
had  robed  and  crowned  Him  who  was  said  to  have 
claimed  to  be  their  king ;  and  Pilate  himself,  we 
can  see,  was  not  unwilling  to  deal  somewhat  scorn¬ 
fully  with  them.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
looked  scornfully,  he  rather  looked  pitifully,  on 
our  Lord  Himself.  And  when  he  said,  ‘  Behold, 
the  man  !  ’  he  was,  as  it  were,  pointing  out  that 
Jesus  had  suffered  enough.  But  although  Pilate’s 
words  wei'e  those  of  a  weak  but  not  wholly  unfeel¬ 
ing  man  who  wanted  to  move  to  pity  those  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  send  angry  and  revengeful  from 
his  judgment-seat,  he  was  really,  although  all 
unconsciously,  paying  an  act  of  homage  to  our 
Lord.  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  He  was  bidding  men  look  to 
the  perfect  man,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  men’s 


perfect  example,  their  Divine  yet  most  truly 
human  Redeemer. 

The  scene  of  our  Lord’s  appearing  in  the  crown 
of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe  is  naturally  one  to 
appeal  to  artists ;  and  many  great  pictures,  notably 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  striking  of  modern 
times  (by  Munkacsy),  have  borne  the  title  ‘  Ecce 
Homo !  ’ 

Pace  Homo  is  also  the  title  of  a  very  notable 
book  by  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley.  The  book 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  deals  with  the  man¬ 
hood  of  our  Lord  in  an  original  and  striking  way, 
and  does  not  deny,  although  it  does  not  discuss. 
His  Divinity. 

Literature. — Comm,  on  passage  cited ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo  • 
Knox  Little,  Perfect  Life  (1898),  p.  140;  U.  J.  Campbell,  City 
Temple  Sermons  (1903),  50  ;  Rosadi,  Trial  of  Jesus ;  Farrar, 
Christ  in  Art ,  p.  334  IT.  ;  art.  ‘  Christusbilder  ’  in  J‘PE3. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

EDUCATION. — Among  the  Apocryphal  Gospels’ 
fables  of  what  befell  during  the  Silent  Years,  there 
are  some  that  are  concerned  with  the  school-days 
of  J esus — mostly  silly  and  sometimes  blasphemous 
stories  of  the  sort  which  St.  Paul  brands  as  ‘  profane 
and  old-wifish  myths’  (1  Ti  47).  For  instance,  it  is 
told  in  Arab.  Hoang.  Inf.  xlix.  that  the  wondrous 
Child  one  day  had  a  dispute  with  His  teacher  about 
the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  when  the  latter  would 
have  chastised  Him,  his  impious  arm  was  withered, 
and  he  died.  Such  stories  are,  of  course,  abso¬ 
lutely  un historical  ;  but  it  is  indubitable  that  dur¬ 
ing  His  early  years  at  Nazareth  Jesus  had  to  do 
with  school  and  teacher.  It  is  mentioned  incident¬ 
ally  by  St.  Luke  that  He  could  read  (418),  and  by 
St.  John  that  He  could  write  (8s);  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  He  should  have  grown  up  without  an 
education.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  Jewish 
people  that  they  recognized  the  value  of  education, 
and  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 
‘Our  ground,’  says  Josephus,*  ‘is  good,  and  we 
work  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  our  chief  ambition  is 
for  the  education  of  our  children.’  A  father,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  Salomo,f  had  as  well  bury  his  son  as 
neglect  his  instruction ;  and  it  was  a  saying  of 
II.  Judah  the  Holy  that  ‘the  world  exists  by  the 
breath  of  school-children.’ 

A  child’s  first  school  was  his  home  and  his  first 
teachers  his  parents,  in  accordance  with  Dt  66- 7 ; 
and  his  instruction  began  very  early,  since  youth 
was  recognized  as  the  season  of  opportunity.  ‘  He 
who  learns  as  a  lad,’  said  R.  Abujali,  ‘  to  what  is 
he  like  ?  To  ink  written  on  fresh  paper.  And  he 
who  learns  when  old,  to  what  is  he  like  ?  To  ink 
written  on  used  paper.’  I  St.  Paul  testifies  that 
Timothy  had  known  sacred  literature  ‘  from  his 
infancy  ’  (airo  fipecpov s),  his  teachers  being — since 
his  father  was  a  Greek  and  apparently  deceased — ■ 
his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice  (2  Ti 
315  l5) ;  and  Josephus  says  that  *  from  the  very 
dawn  of  understanding’  a  Jewish  child  ‘learned 
the  Law  by  heart,  and  had  it,  as  it  were,  engraved 
on  his  soul.’§  It  may  be  assumed  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  would  be  no  less  zealous  than  others  in  the 
discharge  of  this  sacred  and  imperative  duty. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  || 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  elementary  school,  which, 
since  the  subject  of  study  was  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  was  styled  the  House  of  the  Book  (beth  ha- 
Sepher).  This  admirable  institution,  comparable 
to  John  Knox’s  parish  school,  was  attached  to 
the  synagogue ;  and  since  there  was  a  synagogue 
in  every  village  in  the  land,  there  was  also  an 

*  c.  Apion.  i.  12.  t  Wetstein  on  2Ti  315. 

t  Taylor,  Sayings  of  Fathers,  iv.  27. 

§  Vita,  2. 

II  According  to  the  ordinance  of  Joshua  hen  Gamla.  Joshua 
was  high  priest  from  a.d.  63  to  65,  but  his  ordinance  was  merely 
a  reinforcement  of  existing  requirements.  Cf.  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  p.  49. 
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elementary  school  in  every  village.*  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  system  of  education  was  ascribed 
to  the  celebrated  Simon  ben  Shetach,  brother  of 
Salome  Alexandra,  the  queen  of  Alexander  Jan- 
n.eus  (B.C.  104-78),  and  his  successor  on  the  throne 
(B.C.  78-69).  Schiirer f  summarily  dismisses  the 
tradition  with  the  remark  that  1  this  Simon  ben 
Shetach  is  a  meeting-place  for  all  kinds  of  myths.5 
Whatever  be  the  worth  of  the  tradition,  Jose¬ 
phus’  reiterated  ascription  to  Moses  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  thorough  system  of  education  which  prevailed 
in  his  day, 7  proves  it  no  recent  institution. 

From  the  House  of  the  Book  such  as  desired  to 
prosecute  their  studies  and  become  teachers  them¬ 
selves  passed  into  the  Scribal  College,  styled  the 
House  of  the  Midrash  (Mth  ha-Midrash),§  where 
the  great  Rabbis  taught.  There  were  several  of 
these  colleges  in  Palestine.  Sometimes,  like  the 
Christian  iioiX-gaia  (cf.  1  Co  1619,  Col  41S),  they  met 
in  an  upper  room  in  a  private  house, ||  but  gener¬ 
ally  in  some  special  place.  The  college  at  Jabne, 
where  R.  Eleasar  and  R.  Ishmael  taught,  met  in  a 
place  called  the  Vineyard.  The  principal  college 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  met  within  the 
Temple  -  precincts  (cf.  Lk  246),  probably  in  the 
Temple-synagogue.  The  Rabbi  occupied  a  low 
platform,  and  his  disciples  sat  round  him  on  the 
floor,  ‘  powdering  themselves  in  the  dust  of  the 
feet  of  the  wise,5 11 — an  arrangement  which  ex¬ 
plains  St.  Paul’s  expression,  ‘  educated  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel5  (Ac  223). 

The  disciples  were  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
Oral  Law — the  Tradition  of  the  Elders  (Mt  15*), 
which  in  those  days  was  regarded  with  even  greater 
veneration  than  the  Written  Law,**  and  which 
until,  at  the  earliest,  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era  ft 
was  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  Rabbis  and 
orally  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  method  of  study  was  Mishna,  i.e.  ‘repeti¬ 
tion,5  77  the  lesson  being  repeated  over  and  over 
again  until  it  was  fixed  in  the  memory ;  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  lay  in  faithful  reproduction  of  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  Tradition.  It  was  a  high  eulogy  of 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  a  disciple  of  Ii.  Johanan 
ben  Zakai,  when  he  was  likened  to  ‘  a  plastered 
cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop.5  §§ 

This  mnemonic  drill  was  not  the  sole  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  the  Midrash.  Whatever  dittb 
culties  they  felt,  the  disciples  propounded  to  the 
Rabbis  for  elucidation. 

Often  their  questions  were  ridiculous  quibbles,  like  that  put  to 
R.  Levi  ben  Susi  in  connexion  with  Dt  259  ‘  If  his  brother’s  wife 
have  lost  her  hands,  how  is  she  to  loose  his  shoe?’  |l  ||  But  they 
were  not  always  quite  so  trivial.  One  much  discussed  qucestio 
theolofjicalis  was,  ‘Are  they  few  that  are  being  saved?’  Some 
Rabbis  held  that  ‘  all  Israel  would  have  a  portion  in  the  world 
to.  come’;  others,  that  as  only  two  of  all  that  came  out  of 
Egypt  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  would  it  be  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah. Another  question  was,  ‘May  a  man 
divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause?’  (cf.  Mt  193).  The  strict  school 
of  Shammai  permitted  divorce  only  on  the  ground  of  unfaith¬ 
fulness  ;  but  that  of  Hillel  granted  greater  facility,  allowing  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  if  he  hated  her  ;  if  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  cooking  ;  if  she  went  deaf  or  insane  ;  if  he  saw  another 
woman  whom  he  fancied  more.*** 

Not  being  designed  for  a  Rabbi,  Jesus  never 
studied  at  any  of  tlie  Scribal  Colleges  ;  but  once 

*  Lightfoot  on  Mt  ;  cf.  Lk  517.  t  HJP  ii.  ii.  p.  49. 

t  Ant.  IV.  viii.  12 ;  c.  Apion.  ii.  25. 

§  ‘The  Midrash  may  be  defined  as  an  imaginative  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  thought  or  theme  suggested  by  Scripture,  especially 
a  didactic  or  homiletic  exposition,  or  an  edifying  religious  story  ’ 
(Driver,  LOTS  p.  509). 

||  Lightfoot  on  Ac  11:|;  Taylor,  Sayings  of  Fathers,  i.  4  :  ‘Let 
thy  house  be  a  meeting-house  for  the  wise.’ 

*1  Taylor,  Sayings  of  Fathers,  i.  4,  n.  11. 

**  Lightfoot  on  Mt  15'-’. 

ft  See  Margoliouth  in  Expositor,  Dec.  1904,  p.  403. 

1 1  The  Greek  term  hivTipums  (cf.  Jer.  Alyas.  Qiusst.  x)  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  Mishna. 

§§  Taylor,  Sayings  of  Fathers,  ii.  10. 

II  ||  Lightfoot  on  Lk  246.  Ilf  lb.  on  Lk  13a). 

***  lb.  on  Mt  5’M. 
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He  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Rabbis  in  the  House  of 
the  Midrash  at  Jerusalem — on  that  memorable 
occasion  when,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  becoming  ‘  a  son  of  the  Law,5  He  for  the  first 
time  (?)  accompanied  Joseph  and  Mary  on  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  capital  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  the  Fassover.  He  lingered  in  the 
city  when  His  parents  set  forth  on  their  return 
journey,  and  they  found  Him  on  the  third  day 
after  in  the  school  of  the  Rabbis.  ‘  Raise  up  many 
disciples’  was  the  Rabbinical  maxim,*  and  the  new 
recruit  would  be  welcome  when  He  took  His  place 
among  the  disciples.  He  was  ‘sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  Teachers,  both  listening  to  them  and  ques¬ 
tioning  them  ’  (Lk  24U),  and  evincing  an  intelligence 
which  amazed  them. 

There  prevailed  in  early  times  a  singularly  unhappy  miscon¬ 
ception,  that  the  Holy  Child  was  confounding  the  wise  men  by 
an  exhibition  of  Divine  wisdom.  The  Arab.  Evany.  Inf.  (l.-lii.) 
declares  that  He  was  puzzling  them  with  questions  about 
theology,  astronomy,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  anatomy, 
‘things  which  the  mind  of  no  creature  could  reach’;  and 
Origen  says  :  ‘  He  was  questioning  the  Teachers  ;  and  because 
they  could  not  answer,  He  Himself  was  answering  the  questions 
which  He  asked.’  ‘  He  was  questioning  the  Teachers,  not  that 
He  might  learn  aught,  but  that  by  questioning  He  might 
instruct  them.’  t  This  is  rank  Docetism,  and  is  refuted  by  the 
Evangelist's  testimony  that  ‘Jesus  made  progress  in  wisdom 
and  age’  (f,Xix<a.)  (Lk  252),  as  it  were,  pari  passu.  He  had 
a  human  education.  His  mind  grew  even  as  His  body. 

It  made  Jesus  an  object  of  disdain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rulers  that  He  bad  never  attended  a  Rab¬ 
binical  College.  They  called  Him  ‘a  Samaritan,’ 
which  was  a  nickname  that  they  had  for  one  who 
had  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Rabbis. 7  At  the 
same  time  they  could  not  deny  that  He  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  far  transcending 
their  theological  lore.  Again  and  again  He  en¬ 
countered  the  wise  men  of  Israel  in  debate,  and 
worsted  them  on  their  own  proper  field  (cf.  Mk 
12*8-34  ==Mt2234-4u;  Mt  2241‘46  =  Mk  1235-37=  Lk  2041'44). 
And  once,  when  they  heard  Him  discoursing  in  the 
Temple-court,  they  marvelled  whence  He  had  de¬ 
rived  His  wisdom.  ‘  How,5  they  asked,  ‘  hath  this 
man  learning,  though  he  hath  not  studied?5  (Jn 
715).  His  wisdom  How’ed  from  a  higher  source.  The 
lofty  truths  which  they  were  blindly  groping  after 
and  ignorantly  reasoning  about,  the  Father  had 
revealed  to  Him  (cf.  J11  5-°). 

All  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  Rabbis  Jesus 
held  in  very  slight  esteem.  It  was  not  indeed  His 
manner  to  despise  the  searchings  of  earnest  souls 
after  the  knowdedge  of  God,  but  the  theology  of 
His  day  was  the  very  arrogance  of  ignorance,  and 
blinded  its  votaries  to  the  truth.  It  is  a  pathetic 
fact  that  nothing  so  effectually  prevented  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  Jesus  by  the  men  of  Jerusalem  as 
their  fancied  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God. 
Bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  disputation,  they  were 
all  controversialists,  and  at  every  turn  they  would 
raise  some  theological  objection  to  His  claims. 
Once,  when  some  wondered  if  He  were  the  Messiah, 
others  answered  that  His  origin  was  knowm,  and, 
according  to  the  Rabbinical  teaching,  the  Messiah 
would  appear  suddenly,  none  would  know  whence, 
like  a  serpent  by  the  way  or  a  treasure-trove  (Jn 
7Z0-27  j  cf  v.41'-).  Again  it  was  objected  that  He 
testified  concerning  Himself ;  and  it  was  a  Rab¬ 
binical  maxim  that  a  man’s  testimony  concerning 
himself  was  invalid  (J11  813).§  Thus  it  fared  with 
the  Messiah  when  He  made  His  appeal  to  the  men 
of  Jerusalem.  Their  minds  were  fenced  by  an  im¬ 
penetrable  barrier  of  theological  prejudice.  It  was 
otherwise  in  Galilee.  Among  the  unsophisticated 
folk  of  that  despised  province  the  gospel  gained 
a  fair  hearing  and  a  ready  welcome.  All  the 
Al  lostles  save  Judas  were  Galikeans.  ‘I  thank 

*  Taylor,  Saying*  of  Fathers ,  i  1. 

t  in  Luc.  Horn,  xviii,  xix.  \  Wetstein  on  Jn  S48. 

§  Cf.  Wetstein  on  Jn  58C 
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thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,’  said 
Jesus,  perhaps  when  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem, 
rejected  by  her  wise  men  (Jn  1039-  40),*  ‘that  thou 
didst  hide  these  things  from  wise  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  didst  reveal  them  to  babes’  (Mt  1 125). 

It  is  important  to  take  account  of  this.  Does  it 
not  explain  a  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Fourth  Gospel?  St.  John  repre¬ 
sents  J esus  as  a  controversialist  absolutely  unlike 
the  gracious  Teacher  of  the  Synoptists  ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  these  representations  are  incom¬ 
patible.  If  Jesus  spoke  as  the  Synoptists  report, 
He  cannot  have  spoken  after  the  Johannine  fashion. 
But  the  difference  is  really  a  mark  of  verisimilitude. 
Jesus  had  different  audiences  in  Galilee  and  in 
Jerusalem.  To  the  simple  people  of  the  north  He 
spoke  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  couched  His 
teaching  in  parable  and  poetry  ;  but  in  Jerusalem 
He  had  to  do  with  men  whose  minds  were  steeped 
in  theology,  and  He  met  them  on  their  own 
ground,  talked  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
and  encountered  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
He  adapted  His  teaching  to  His  audiences.  See, 
further,  art.  BOYHOOD. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  11 J  P  n.  ii.  p.  41  ff.  ;  art.  on  ‘Educa¬ 
tion  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  in  Encyc.  Biblica. 

David  Smith. 

EGG.— See  Animals,  p.  66b. 

EGYPT. — The  Gospel  narrative  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  land  of  Egypt  at  one  point  alone, 
and  then  only  incidentally,  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  and  left  no 
trace  upon  the  course  of  sacred  history.  The 
record,  moreover,  is  confined  to  the  first  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  is  by  him  associated  with  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as  one  of  the  links  which 
drew  together  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  narrative  is  simple  and 
brief.  St.  Matthew  relates  that  Joseph,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  command  of  God,  conveyed  by  an 
angel  in  a  dream,  took  refuge  in  Egypt  with  the 
child  and  His  mother  from  the  murderous  inten¬ 
tions  of  Herod  the  king  (Mt  213t-).  The  return  to 
Palestine,  again  at  the  bidding  of  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  in  a  dream,  isdescribed  (v.19ff-).  Joseph,  how¬ 
ever,  feared  to  enter  Judma  because  of  Archelaus, 
Herod’s  son  and  successor;  and  in  obedience  to  a 
second  vision  directed  his  course  to  Galilee,  and 
settled  at  Nazareth  (v.22f-). 

To  St.  Matthew  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  history  lies  in  its  relation  to  OT 
irophecy.  Both  movements,  the  Flight  and  the 
leturn  to  Nazareth,  are  described  as  fulfilments 
of  the  word  spoken  ‘  through  the  prophet  ’  (v.15),  or 
‘  through  the  prophets’  (v.23).  In  the  first  instance 
the  passage  quoted  is  Hos  ll1  ‘When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out 
of  Egypt  ’  (U?1?  'nNi$  □naan,  LXX  ra  rtsva  avrou, 

‘  his,  i.e.  Israel’s,  children  ’).  Hosea  recalls  the  de¬ 
liverance  and  mercies  of  the  past  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith, 
Twelve  Prophets,  in  lor.. ) ;  the  Evangelist  sees 
history  repeating  itself  in  a  new  exodus,  which, 
like  the  earlier  departure  from  Egypt,  signalizes 
the  beginning  of  a  new  national  life,  and  is  the 
promise  and  pledge  of  Divine  favour.  Egypt, 
therefore,  to  the  narrator  is  no  mere  ‘  geographical 
expression.’  The  name  recalls  the  memories  of  a 
glorious  past,  when  Israel’s  youth  was  guided  and 
sustained  by  the  miracles  of  Divine  interposition. 
And  to  him  it  is  .significant  of  much  that  this  land 
should  thus  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
birth  of  a  new  era  for  the  people,  in  the  Person  of 

*  Mt.  and  Lk.  give  this  logion  in  different  connexions,  neither 
suitable  (Mt  11&-27  =  Lk  1 0-1  ■  ®).  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
fugitive  fragments  which  the  Synoptists  have  preserved  of  the 
J adman  ministry.  It  is  remarkably  Johannine.  Cf.  Jn.  335  133 
118  646. 65  1015. 
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a  greater  Son,  in  whom  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
the  best  hopes  and  brightest  anticipations  of  Israel’s 
ancient  prophets. 

The  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  is  absolutely 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  mention  of  the  journey  into  Egypt  made 
under  Divine  direction.  No  indication  is  given 
either  of  the  locality  or  duration  of  the  stay  in 
the  country.  The  impression  conveyed,  however, 
is  that  the  visit  was  not  prolonged.*  Had  the  case 
been  otherwise,  it  would  hardly  have  failed  to  find 
mention  in  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels,  if  not  in 
St.  John.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  further 
record  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  throwing 
doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  incident  itself. 

This  brief  statement  is  supplemented  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  with  a  wealth 
of  descriptive  detail.  The  fullest  accounts  are 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  and  the  Gospel  of  pseudo  -  Matthew  (see 
Hastings’  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  430  ff. ). 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (ch.  ix.  f.),  Joseph  and  Mary  with 
the  Child  set  out  for  Egypt  at  cock-crow,  and  reach  a  great  city 
and  temple  with  an  idol  to  whose  shrine  the  other  idols  of  Egypt 
send  gifts.  There  they  find  accommodation  in  a  hospital  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  idol,  and  a  great  commotion  is  caused  by  their 
entrance.  The  people  of  the  land  send  to  the  idol  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  the  commotion,  and  are  told  that  an  ‘  occult  god  * 
has  come,  who  alone  is  worthy  of  worship,  because  he  is  truly 
Son  of  God.  Thereupon  the  idol  falls  prostrate,  and  all  the 
people  run  together  at  the  sound.  The  following  chapter 
narrdtes  the  healing  of  the  three-year-old  son  of  the  priest  of 
the  idol,  who  is  possessed  by  many  demons,  and  whose  sickness 
is  described  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  of  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  (Lk  82?,  Mk  52*5).  Thereafter  Joseph  and  Mary  depart, 
being  afraid  lest  the  Egyptians  should  burn  them  to  death  be¬ 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  idol.  Passing  on  their  way  they 
twice  meet  with  robbers  in  the  desert.  In  the  first  instance  the 
robbers  flee  on  their  approach,  and  a  number  of  captives  are 
liberated.  At  a  considerably  later  stage  of  their  journey  (ch.  ' 
xxiii.)  two  bandits  are  encountered,  whose  names  are  given  as 
Titus  and  Dumachus,  the  former  of  whom  bribes  his  companion 
not  to  molest  Joseph  and  Mary;  and  the  child  Jesus  foretells 
His  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  thirty  years  later  with  these  two 
robbers,  and  that  Titus  shall  precede  Him  into  Paradise.  On 
the  road  the  travellers  have  passed  through  many  cities,  at 
which  a  demoniac  woman,  a  dumb  bride,  a  leprous  girl  who 
accompanies  them  on  their  journey,  and  many  others  have 
been  healed.  Finally,  they  come  to  Memphis  (ch.  xxv.),  where 
they  see  the  Pharaoh,  and  remain  three  years,  during  which 
period  Jesus  works  many  miracles  ;  returning  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  to  Palestine,  and  by  direction  of  an  angel  making 
their  home  at  Nazareth. 

In  a  similar  strain  the  Gospel  of  pseudo -Matthew  (ch.  xvii.  ff.) 
records  the  number  of  attendants,  with  riding  animals,  a  waggon, 
pack-oxen  and  asses,  sheep  and  rams,  that  set  out  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  from  Judaea.  In  a  cave  where  they  had  stopped  to 
rest  they  are  terrified  by  dragons,  which,  however,  worship  the 
child  Jesus ;  and  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  escort  them  on 
their  way  through  the  desert.  A  palm-tree  bends  down  its 
boughs  that  Mary  may  pluck  the  fruit ;  and  as  a  reward  a 
branch  of  it  is  carried  by  an  angel  to  Paradise.  A  spring  also 
breaks  forth  from  its  roots  for  the  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast.  And  the  long  thirty  days’  journey  into  Egypt  is  miracu¬ 
lously  shortened  into  one.  The  name  of  the  Egyptian  city  to 
which  they  come  is  said  to  be  Sotines  within  the  borders  of 
Hermopolis,  and  there,  in  default  of  any  acquaintance  from 
whom  to  seek  hospitality,  they  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  called 
the  *  capitol.’  The  355*  idols'  of  the  temple,  to  which  divine 
honours  were  daily  paid,  fall  prostrate,  and  are  broken  in  pieces ; 
and  Affrodosius,  the  governor  of  the  town,  coming  with  an 
army,  at  sight  of  the  ruined  idols  worships  the  child  Jesus, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  city  believe  in  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Afterwards  Joseph  is  commanded  to  return  into  the  land 
of  Judah.  Nothing,  however,  is  said  of  the  actual  journey,  but 
a  narrative  of  events  *  in  Galilee  ’  follows,  beginning  with  the 
fourth  year  of  Christ’s  age. 

According  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  ch.  i.  ff.  (Latin,  Tisch.  Evv. 
Apocr.  p.  156 ff.),  Jesus  was  two  years  old  on  entering  Egypt. 
He  and  His  parents  found  hospitality  in  the  house  of  a  widow, 
where  they  remained  for  a  year,  at  the  close  of  which  they 
were  expelled  because  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  Jesus  in  bringing 
a  dry  and  salted  fish  to  life.  A  similar  fate  overtakes  them 
subsequently  in  being  driven  from  the  city.  The  angel  directs 
Mary  to  return,  and  she  goes  with  the  child  to  Nazareth. 
The  History  of  Joseph,  ch.  viii.  f.,  states  the  duration  of  the 
stay  in  Egypt  as  a  whole  year,  and  names  Nazareth  as  the  city 
in  which  Jesus  and  His  parents  lived  after  their  return  into  the 
land  of  Israel. 

The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt  has 
been  at  all  times  a  favourite  subject  for  the  exercise 

*  Herod’s  death  (Mt  219)  would  appear  to  have  occurred  not 
long  after  the  ‘  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ’  in  Bethlehem. 
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of  Christian  art.  William  Blake,  Charles  Holroyd, 
Eugene  Girardet,  Anthony  van  Dyke,  William 
Dobson,  and  many  others  have  painted  the  scenes 
by  the  way  with  a  circumstance  and  detail  which 
are  indebted,  where  not  wholly  imaginary,  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  reality 
would  doubtless  differ  widely  from  the  tranquil 
and  easy  conditions  under  which  it  has  usually 
been  depicted,  and  from  which  most  readers  have 
formed  their  mental  conceptions  of  the  event.  The 
simple  reticence  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  luxuriance  and  prodigality  of 
miracle  of  the  Apocryphal  story.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  the  flight  would  be 
conducted  in  haste  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part  under  cover  of 
night.  See  also  Flight. 

Literature. — For  notes  on  the  Gospel  narrative  see  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  St.  Matthew ;  and  for  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
the  history,  Tischendorf’s  Evangelia  Apocrypha,  Leipzig,  1853. 
Certain  features  in  the  latter  appear  to  betray  Buddhist  relations 
or  parentage.  For  some  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  art,  see  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.  263-273. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

EIGHTH  DAY. — On  the  eighth  day  after  birth, 
as  is  well  known,  Jewish  male  infants  received  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  and,  at  all  events  by  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  their  proper  name  also,  in  memory  of 
the  change  in  Abraham’s  name  (see  Hastings’  DB, 
art.  ‘Circumcision’).  Accordingly  St.  Luke  records 
the  fact  that  both  Jesus  Christ  (221)  and  His  fore¬ 
runner  John  the  Baptist  (l59ff-)  were  circumcised 
and  named  on  the  eighth  day  (cf.  Ph 35,  Ac  78  etc.) ; 
for  thus  it  became  them  ‘  to  fulfil  all  righteousness’ 
(i.e.  to  observe  all  the  requirements  of  the  ancient 
Law  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter).  See, 
further,  art.  Circumcision.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

ELDER. — In  the  Gospels  the  term  ‘elder’  (irpea- 
flvrepos)  does  not  occur  in  the  later  Christian  sense, 
denoting  an  officer  of  the  Church  (as  in  Ac  1423 
2017,  Tit  l5,  Ja  514,  1  P  51).  In  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  the  word  occurs  only  once,  and  that  in  the 
doubtful  passage  concerning  the  adulteress  (Jn  89), 
where  it  has  not  any  official  sense,  but  simply 
means  older  in  years.  In  the  Synoptics  there  is 
more  frequent  use,  mostly  in  the  official  sense. 
The  few  cases  of  unofficial  meaning  of  the  term 
are  :  Lk  1525,  where  it  describes  the  ‘elder  brother’ 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal ;  and  Mt  152,  Mk 
73. 5j  where  it  means  ‘  the  elders  ’  of  a  former  age, 
the  men  of  old  from  whom  customs  and  maxims 
are  handed  down.  In  all  the  other  passages  (Mt 
1621  21 23  263,  47- 57-  59271.3. 12. 20.  u,  Mk  831  11 27  1  443-  03 ,  Lk 
922  201  2252)  the  term  ‘elders’ — invariably  plural — 
bears  the  official  meaning  current  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord’s  time.  What  is  that  meaning? 

In  the  OT  and  Apocr.  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  ‘elders’  in  the  official  sense  (see,  e.g.,  Gn  507, 
Ex  31fi- ls,  Lv  415,  Null25,  Dt  3128,  Jos  204,  Jg  816, 
1  S  164,  2  S  53,  IK  207,  Ezr  55,  Ezk  81,  Jth  621, 
1  Mac  733  ll23,  Sus8- 18  etc.).  From  a  study  of  these 
and  similar  passages  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
history  of  Israel,  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  down 
to  the  time  of  Christ,  ‘  elders  ’  appear  as  an  official 
class  ;  but  the  descriptions  and  statements  are  not 
explicit  enough  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  how  they 
were  appointed  to  office,  or  of  their  exact  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  chosen 
as  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  office  appear  to  have  been  threefold — advisory, 
executive,  judicial.  Further,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  local  ‘  elders’ (those  of  a  city)  and  ‘the 
elders  of  Israel,’  ‘elders  of  the  congregation,’ 
‘elders  of  the  people,’  as  they  are  variously  called. 
We  are  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  OT  use  of  the 
word  is  illustrated  in  that  of  the  Gospels. 

One  passage  only  (Lk  73)  seems  to  indicate  the 
local  ‘elders’  those  of  Capernaum,  the  scene  of 


the  event  described  ;  and  even  here  the  turn  of  the 
expression,  ‘elders  of  the  Jews,’  might  possibly 
point  to  national  ‘  elders  ’  present  or  resident  at 
Capernaum.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  more 
natural  to  take  the  term  here  in  its  local  sense. 
In  all  the  remaining  passages  cited  above,  the 
reference  is  to  the  national  ‘elders.’  From  Vit- 
ringa  [de  Synag.  Vet.  ill.  i.  1)  downwards,  NT 
scholars  have  held  with  apparent  unanimity  that 
the  term  designates  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(wh.  see).  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  connexion 
and  association  of  the  term, — usually  with  ‘  scribes  ’ 
and  ‘chief  priests,’ — and  by  Lk  226B,  where  the 
Sanhedrin  is  called  ‘  the  presbytery,’  or  assembly 
of  ‘elders’  [irpea^vrepiov,  cf.  Ac  225).  There  are 
various  forms  of  expression  :  sometimes  ‘  elders  ’ 
simply,  and  sometimes  ‘elders  of  the  people,’  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  ‘chief  priests  and  scribes.’ 
This  is  held  by  some  to  indicate  that  there  were 
three  orders  or  grades  in  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
‘elders’  being  the  lay  element,  or  representatives 
of  the  people.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  is  at 
best  only  an  inference,  neither  contradicted  nor 
supported. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB ,  art.  ‘  Elder,’  and  the  lit.  there 
mentioned;  Jewish  Encyc.  and  lit.;  Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon 
of  the  NT ;  Cremer,  Biblico-Theoi .  Lex. ;  Vitringa,  de  Syn. 
Vet.  ;  Schiirer,  II JP  ;  Morrison,  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule  ; 
Weiss,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times. 

E.  C.  Dargan. 

ELEAZAR. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  l15. 

ELECT,  ELECTION  (eicXtyeadou,  f/cAeicnSs,  eK\oyr)). 
— Though  we  have  no  reference  in  the  Gospels  to 
any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  Divine  action  in  choos¬ 
ing  and  rejecting  the  human  objects  of  His  favour 
and  the  instruments  of  His  will,  we  have  sufficiently 
explicit  statements,  incidentally  valuable,  to  show 
clearly  that  they  inherited  the  OT  conceptions  on 
this  question.  The  self-identification  of  Jesus 
with  the  ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Lk  418f-  =  Is  61lf- ) 
at  the  outset  of  His  public  ministry  at  once  widens 
the  scope  of  the  revelation  of  His  Father’s  elective 
activity,  and  emphasizes  the  profound  depths  in 
human-Divine  relationships  to  which  this  activity 
in  the  freedom  of  its  manifestation  has  penetrated. 
Once  again,  in  what  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  the  most  critical  moment  of  Jesus’  public 
life,  when  suffering  and  death  (Lk  931)  assumed 
large  proportions  in  His  sight,  the  revelation  of  His 
position  as  the  elect  of  God  (6  i46s  pov  b  tK\e\eyptros, 
v.35)  not  only  assured  His  fearful  disciples,  but 
strengthened  Himself  in  His  often-expressed  con¬ 
viction  that  the  consciousness  of  His  eternal  Son- 
ship  was  well  founded. 

The  variant  reading  o  exXeXeyptsvos  instead  of  <5  ocyoirY)To$  (Mk  97 
=Mt  175)  is  generally  recognized  as  the  genuine  one,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  N  and  B,  but  also  because, 
according  to  an  obvious  canon  of  textual  criticism,  it  is  the 
more  likely  reading  of  the  two  (see  Scrivener’s  lntrod.  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  NT ,  ii.  247 f.  ;  cf.,  however,  Nestle’s  Criticism 
of  the.  Greek  NT2,  p.  52,  and  art.  ‘Ascension  of  Isaiah’  in 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  501a).  The  Matthajan  and  Markan  ver¬ 
sions  bear  evident  traces  of  assimilation  to  the  voice  at  Jesus’ 
baptism.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  remember  how 
fully  Jesus  recognized  that  His  position  as  the  elect  Son  involved 
the  fulfilment  (ipu'KXtv  'rXnpouv ,  Lk  931)  by  Him  of  conditions  fore¬ 
ordained  as  inseparable  from  His  earthly  life  (cf.  Lk  O22  1333  247, 
in  each  of  which  places  is  found  St.  Luke’s  favourite  and  em¬ 
phatic  ;  see  also  Mk  831,  Mt  1721).  The  determining  factor  in 
the  free  choice  (cf.  l^ovtno tv  exM  fcivoii  <x.vrvtv,  %.t  A.,  Jn  1018)  by 
Jesus  of  the  cross  as  the  crowning  act  of  His  self-abnegation 
was  its  absolute  necessity  (ov%)  tocvtoc  Hu  troctiuv,  Lk  24<2<*).  The 
ultimate  synthesis  of  these  apparently  irreconcilable  hyjjotheses 
may  elude  the  keenest  observation,  but  the  reflexion  that,  in 
acting  as  He  did,  Jesus  was  fulfilling  conditions  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  well-ordered  moral  and  spiritual  activity  (cf.  & rpirnv 
atvTu,  He  210 ;  ajqtiXiv,  217)  will  serve  to  remind  us  of  a  sphere 
where  these  seeming  contradictions  are  discovered  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  at  one,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  the  end  at  which  they 
aim.  It  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Luke  not  only  gives  the  burden 
I  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  His  heavenly  visitants ; 
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he  also  implies  that  Jesus  was  there  informed  in  detail  of  the 
character  of  the  death  which  He  was  about  to  suffer  (trvvEXtzXovv 
oc.vTOj  .  .  .  'iXeyov  ty,v  ifcodov  oct/rov,  9 30f.). 

How  universally  the  title  of  ‘  the  Elect 1  or  ‘  the 
Elect  One’  had  become  identified  with  that  of  ‘the 
Christ  ’  is  best  seen  in  the  contemptuous  irony  of 
the  scoffing  rulers  who  mocked  on  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  demonstrative  oStos  and  the  titu¬ 
lar  6  ^k\ekt6s  combine  to  mark  the  emphasis  with 
which  they  rejected  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  ; 
and  not  only  the  claims,  but  the  foundation  upon 
which  those  claims  rested  (cf.  Lk  2335).  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  St.  Luke  seems  to  be  the  only  NT 
writer  who  has  adopted  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
designation,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Messiah  (cf. , 
however,  the  variant  reading  6  iic\eKT6s  in  the 
Baptist’s  testimony  to  Jesus,  Jn  l34  WH).  This 
statement  is  not  affected  by  St.  Matthew’s  quota¬ 
tion  from  Isaiah  (421),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  title.  Here  we  have  the  idea  in 
prominence,  but  by  way  of  interpretation  rather 
than  by  direct  statement  (cf.  his  use  of  the  verb 
yp^TLcra,  Mt  1218,  instead  of  the  merely  descriptive 
6  £k\ek6s  juov  of  Is  421). 

The  only  other  writing  of  a  late  date  in  which  ‘  the  Elect  One 
appears  as  a  Messianic  title  is  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  means  of  popularizing  its  use.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  that  work  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects,  upon  the  Gospels  of  the  NT.  Of  the 
many  names  by  which  the  coming  Messiah  is  designated  there, 
the  favourite  one  seems  to  be  '  the  Elect  One  ’  (see  405  454!f-  40--  4 
613-  5  526.  9  554  615.  8. 10  621),  and  on  a  couple  of  occasions  this  is 
joined  with  another  word  or  words  which  are  equivalent  to  a 
characterization  of  the  conditions  upon  which  His  election  to 
the  Messiahship  rests  (‘  the  righteous  and  elect  one,’  536  ■  1  the 
elect  one  of  righteousness  and  faith,’  396  [see  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
R.  II.  Charles’  ed.  pp.  106-186]).  A  somewhat  fantastic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  method  by  which  the  Divine  election  of  Jesus 
was  consummated  occurs  in  Hermas,  where  the  servant  elected 
by  his  lord  (ix\tlpoc.pivos  SouXov  tivoc  rrurrov,  x.t.x.),  after  having 
approved  himself  as  a  zealous  guardian  of  his  master's  interests, 
is  chosen  by  the  latter  (wra  tou  rvli 'tpooroi  oo^iou  liXocro  xoivuvlov) 
to  occupy  the  position  of  ‘  great  power  and  lordship.’  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  orthodoxy  of  this  teaching,  it  is  at  least 
interesting  as  showing  how  completely  the  habits  of  thought  in 
the  early  Church  were  dominated  by  this  aspect  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  and  how  men  strove  by  the  aid  of  reason  to  harmonize  the 
ideas  underlying  the  titles  of  ‘  Servant’  and  ‘Son’  (see  Sim.  5, 
i.-vi.). 

As  the  Christological  ideas  of  the  early  Church 
begin  to  emerge  and  to  crystallize,  we  find  this  one 
holding  a  firm  place,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
equally  emphatic  conception  begins  to  assert  itself. 
The  election,  by  God,  of  Jesus  was  held  to  be  a 
means  to  a  wider  end — the  establishment  of  a  chosen 
body  which  should  exhibit  on  earth  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  Him  in  and  through  whom  their  election 
was  accomplished  (cf.  1  P  2“- 9f-,  where  the  writer’s 
insistence  on  the  profound  oneness  of  Jesus  and  His 
people  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  Pauline, 
though  he  elaborates  no  argument  to  prove  what 
he  states  ;  cf.  ^eX^aro  rjpas  iv  aurip,  Eph  l4). 

‘  The  fundamental  conception  of  Jesus  dominating  everything 
was,  according  to  the  OT,  that  God  had  chosen  Him  and  through 
Him  the  Church.  God  had  chosen  Him  and  made  Him  to  be 
both  Lord  and  Christ.  He  had  made  over  to  Him  the  work  of 
setting  up  the  Kingdom,’  etc.  (Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  p.  81).  ‘  The  Christian  community  must  be  conceived 

as  a  communion  resting  on  a  divine  election  ’  (ib.  p.  148). 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  Divine 
election  has  its  roots  struck  deep  in  the  election 
which  issued  in  the  Incarnation,  and  that,  apart 
from  the  latter,  which  is  the  Rationale  and  guarantee 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of 
‘  an  elect  race’  ({/pels  Sb  ybvos  Ik\ekt6v,  1  P  29).  Tlrs 
was  apprehended  very  soon  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  never  separate  the  idea  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  from  that  of  the  community  (<W/<Xe£d- 

peVOS  TOV  K  IJplOV  T  TJCfOVV  XpKTrbv  Kdl  TJpaS  5  L  CLVTOV , 

k. t. X. ,  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  Ixiv.  ;  cf.  also  the 
Paulinism  6  \abs  8v  prolpaaev  ev  Tip  riyairppbvip  aurou, 
Ep.  of  Barnabas  iii.  6).  While  it  is  recognized  that 
the  ultimate  Author  of  all  elective  purpose  is  God 
the  Father,  it  is  agreed  that  the  active  Agent  in 
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giving  expression  to  the  Divine  decree  is  the  Son, 
apart  from  whom  (el  pp  8i  epou,  Jn  146)  it  is  not 
only  impossible  for  men  to  approach  God,  but  even 
to  hear  the  voice  of  that  calling  (xX-ijcrews  eirovpaviov, 
He  31,  cf.  1225)  which  He  addresses  to  them  in  Christ 
(6  KaXeaas  upas  .  .  .  ev  Xpurrip,  1  P  510),  and  which, 
when  heard,  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  their 
election  (cf.  2  P  l10 ;  see  oi  icXprol  k ai  £k\ektoI  nal 
tticttoL,  Rev.  1714). 

It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  there  is  any  practical  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Ghristology  of  those  who  speak  of  an  election  hv. 
Xpurrou,  and  of  those  who  in  the  same  connexion  use  the  phrase 
iv  Xpnmu.  We  are  able,  perhaps,  to  see  in  the  former  expression 
an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  delegated  activity  of  Christ  who 
prepares  ‘for  Himself’  a  people  («i jtos  iccurip  tov  Xoiov  to*  xtuvov 
£toi puz^a/v  (tiSi/Ji i,  Barn.  v.  7,  cf.  xiv.  6)  whose  prerogatives  and 
position  shall  be  in  correspondence  with  His  royal  priesthood, 
and  with  the  Sonship  to  which  He  was  chosen  (1  1J  24-  9,  Rev  20® 
16  ;  cf.  He  7^4  ocTaopccpoiTov  r-pv  Uponruv'pv,  Ro  S44  4"  ouroi  via)  (Jiou 
sttnv  .  .  .  vuvxXppovopoi  hi  Xpurrou,  x.r. A.). 

Nor  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  devoid  of 
references  to  those  chosen  by  God  out  of  mankind 
‘as  vessels  made  to  honour’  (cf.  2  Ti  221,  Ro  921). 
He  indirectly  tells  us  that  ‘  the  elect  ’  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world 
which  makes  for  mercy  and  pity  and  salvation. 
The  awful  scenes  accompanying  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  would  result  in  the  annihilation  of  its 
doomed  inhabitants,  were  it  not  that,  ‘  for  the  sake 
of  his  chosen,’  the  Lord  (some  of  the  old  Latin 
versions  read  Deus)  had  determined  to  cut  short 
the  duration  of  that  period  (cf.  Mk  1320  =  Mt  2422, 
in  both  of  which  passages  occurs  the  verb  noXofiodv, 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT,  showing  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  two  authors,  although  the  forms 
of  the  verb  in  both  places  are  not  the  same).  St. 
Luke  does  not  make  any  mention  in  this  part  of 
his  record  of  the  elect,  but  curiously  enough  he 
makes  a  reference  to  the  vengeance  of  God  being 
wreaked  (ppfpai  itcSiKpaeois,  Lk  2122)  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  city,  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  contained  in  another  passage  in  the  same 
Gospel.  Jesus  there  is  said  to  speak  of  God 
‘avenging  his  elect’  (6  5e  deb s  ov  pp  Troipag  rpv  ek- 
dbcpmv  t£>v  8k\ektwv  aurou,  Lk  187).  It  may  be  per¬ 
missible  to  conjecture  that  St.  Luke  omitted  to 
mention  Jesus’  reference  to  the  elect  in  the  former 
context  because  of  the  promise  implied  in  the 
interrogatory  sentence  just  quoted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  displacement  has  occurred 
in  the  text,  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  double 
reference  to  God’s  activity  on  behalf  of  His  chosen, 
each  being  suitable  to  the  textual  position  it 
occupies.  The  subject  of  the  prayers  of  those  who 
appeal  (rdv  ^oicvto/v  auric)  ‘day  and  night’  is  that, 
in  the  first  place,  they  may  be  delivered  from  in¬ 
justice  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  may  soon  see  the 
vengeance  of  God  active  on  their  behalf  against 
those  who  oppress  them  (cf.  inbiKpabv  pe  ai ro  tou  avn- 
SLkou  pov,  Lk  IS3,  where  the  first  idea  is  prominent ; 
and  iicSiKeis  .  .  .  ek  tCjv,  k.t.X.,  Rev  61U,  in  which 
the  second  thought  is  emphasized ;  cf.  also  the 
reference  to  the  cry  of  Abel’s  blood  for  vengeance, 
cf.  He  1224  =  Gn  410).  It  is  possible  that,  by  in¬ 
terpreting  the  cry  of  the  elect  in  this  twofold  sense, 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  ‘  longsuffering  ’  of  God  with  regard  to  them 
(paKpodvpeX  eir’  aurois).  The  ambiguity  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  mitigated  if  we  remember  that  the 
patience  of  God  is  needed  even  by  His  elect,  whose 
insistent  (cf.  ipiovrj  peyaXg,  Rev  610,  and  ppbpas  k ai 
vukt6s,  Lk  187)  appeal  for  vengeance  on  their 
enemies  and  oppressors  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
voice  of  that  blood  by  which  they  were  redeemed 
(alpa  pavrurpou.  He  1224).  Much  more,  of  course, 
does  the  patient  waiting  of  God,  sometimes 
amounting  even  to  seeming  tardiness,  reveal  His 
tenderness  when  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those 
who  torment  His  elect  (&?  rives  ppaduTpra  pyouvrai, 
2  P  39).  Arising  out  of  this  thought  we  are  not 
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surprised  to  find  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
not  only  is  it  insufficient  for  their  final  acceptance 
that  men  should  be  ‘  called  ’  (cf.  the  contrast  ttoWoI 
kXtjtoI  and  6X1701  ckXcktoi,  Mt  2214),  for  this  is  in 
harmony  with  much  of  Jesus’  teaching  elsewhere 
(cf.  Mt  724-  26  etc.),  but  that  there  is  even  a  danger 
that  the  elect  may  lose  that  to  and  for  which  they 
were  chosen  (see  .  .  .  diroTrXavpv  .  .  .  robs  e/cXe/crol/s, 
Mk  1322,  cf.  Mt  2424  ;  el  Svvariv  can  hardly  be  an 
implied  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  success 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  false  teachers  to  lead 
astray  the  elect ;  it  rather  refers  to  that  object 
which  they  had  in  view).  Another  and  a  further 
condition  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  chosen 
of  God  may  claim  the  salvation  to  which  they 
were  elected  (.  .  .  ttjv  riTOipaapevrjv  ppiv  j3aai\elav 
airo  KaTafioXrjs  Kbapov,  Mt  2534;  cf.  2023,  He  ll16). 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Jesus  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  endurance  or  perseverance  up  to  the 
very  end  of  their  experiences  (6  viropelvas  .  .  . 
ewM\<re rat,  Mk  1313  =  Mt  2413;  cf.  Mt  1022,  Eph  618), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  apply¬ 
ing  to  this  place  His  warning,  which  He  gave  to 
those  whose  joy  in  receiving  the  gospel  message 
Avas  but  a  transitory  ( irp&crKcupos ,  Mt  1 321  =  Mk  417) 
emotion.  Of  a  like  nature  is  the  incidental  re¬ 
mark  of  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Jesus’ 
companions  in  His  Avarfare  Avith  ‘  the  beast  ’  are 
those  Avho  not  only  Avere  called  and  elected,  but 
Avhose  calling  and  election  had  been  croAvned  by 
their  enduring  faithfulness  (ttkttoI,  Rev  1714).  We 
are  thus  able  to  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  later 
Christian  Avriters,  Avho  emphasized  this  part  of 
Jesus’  teaching,  and  who  reminded  their  readers 
that  their  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Avas  conditioned  by  their  enduring  zeal ;  for 
in  this  Avay  alone  their  ‘  calling  ’  and  ‘  election  ’ 
Avere  made  stable  and  lasting  and  certain  (/3e/3 aLav 
i/pCbv  Tr]V  KkTjtTLV  sal  tKXoypv  iroieiadai,  2  P  l10,  cf. 
He  314). 

That  Jesus  held  firmly  by  the  JeAvish  belief  in 
the  election  of  that  race  to  spiritual  privilege,  is 
evidenced  by  many  signs  both  in  His  teaching  and 
His  methods  of  Avork.  It  is  true  that  His  Avords  are 
in  perfect  harmony  Avith  the  Baptist’s  scornful  Avarn- 
ing  against  that  foolish  pride  of  birth  which  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  responsibility  involved  by  privilege 
(cf.  Mt  38f-  and  Jn  839f-).  At  the  same  time,  He  is 
no  less  ready  to  assert  the  claims  of  His  felloAV- 
countrymen  to  the  rights  which  Avere  theirs  as  the 
Divinely  chosen  people  (?)  aoirvpla  Ik  t&v  ’I ovdatuv 
tarlv,  Jn  422;  cf.  rbv  dprov  tlov  tIkvuv,  Mt  152S). 
The  sting  of  His  bitter  denunciation  of  con¬ 
temporary  religionists  lay  in  His  recognition  of 
their  spiritual  position,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
of  right  Avere  the  teachers  of  the  people  (eirl  tt)s 
Maxr6ajs  KadeSpas,  Mt  232,  cf.  A'.1311-).  In  spite  of 
many  disappointing  experiences,  He  Avas  again  and 
again  amazed  at  the  lack  of  faith  and  spiritual 
insight  amongst  ‘  Israelites  ’  (Mt  810  =  Lk  79;  Jn  310, 
cf.  Mk  6s),  and  His  pathetic  lament  over  the  de¬ 
caying  Jerusalem  shows  Iioav  eagerly  He  had  hoped 
to  make  the  Jewish  nation  realize  its  ancient  place 
as  the  ‘first-begotten’  in  the  family  of  His  Father 
(Ex  422,  Jer  319,  cf.  He  1223).  His  activity  in  this 
direction  betrays  itself  both  in  His  words  which 
incidentally  express  His  feelings  (&<fies  -rrp&Tov  yop- 
TaadijvaL  ra  tIkv a,  Mk  7s7,  Mt  1524),  and  in  His 
deliberate  instructions  to  His  disciples  to  confine 
their  missionary  labours  ‘  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel’  (Mt  10s).  We  are,  hoAvever,  bound 
to  remember  that  St.  Matthew  alone  records  this 
restriction,  and  that  there  are  some  evidences  of 
the  abandonment  of  its  strict  enforcement  even  by 
Jesus  Himself  (Jn  439'42,  cf.  Ac  l8  8l4fr-). 

Though  Jesus  felt  Himself  forced  to  recognize, 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  and  laAvyers  of 
His  day,  the  failure  of  God’s  people  to  realize  the 


Divine  purpose  in  them,  He  also  recognizes  no  less 
distinctly  that,  according  to  that  purpose,  theirs 
Avas  a  high  destiny  (.  .  .  ttjv  povXrjv  toD  0eoD  pdeTpaav 
els  eaurous,  Lk  73u  [cf.  for  the  use  of  {3 ovXrj  in  this 
sense  Ac  223  428  2027,  Eph  l11.  He  617]),  and  it  seems 
as  if  at  times  His  realization  of  Avhat  this  people 
might  have  become,  and  His  keen  disappointment 
at  their  actual  achievement,  led  Him  into  speaking 
disparagingly  of  those  Avho  were  outside  the  JeAvish 
coArenant  (cf.  the  contrast  vpels  .  .  .  vpeis,  Jn  422, 
which  is  the  A'erbal  expression  of  a  contrast  running 
through  the  whole  narrative  [see  Westcott,  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  ad  loc .] ;  cf.  also  the  privilege  involved 
in  the  Avord  irpCbTov  as  Avell  as  the  harsh  contrast 
tIkvo.  [Vai5(a]  .  .  .  Kvvapca,  Mk  727*'). 

AVe  may  here  note  that  St.  Matthew  has  preserved  several 
fragments  which  deal  with  the  claim  of  Israel  as  God’s  people 
to  be  the  sole  recipients  of  the  gospel  message  (Mt  105f-  23  1524 
232f-),  though  he  also  records  sayings  of  Jesus  which  conflict  with 
this  (2414  2819,  cf.  Mk  131°  ll1?  14»  1615,  Lk  24«).  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  these  just  referred  to  is  that  in  which 
Jesus  avers,  as  His  reason  for  the  evangelization  of  Israel  alone, 
that  His  ‘  coming  ’  is  imminent,  and  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost, 
because,  in  any  event,  the  work  will  not  be  completed  before 
that  occurrence  (.  .  .  t&s  0  uios  toZ  ccvdpu'rou,  Mt  1023).  It  is 
evident  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
Jesus’  actual  knowledge  of  the  date  of  His  parousia,  those  who 
heard  His  words  understood  Him  to  mean  that  it  would  take 
place  soon  (cf.  you  tote,  Mk  1326,  Lk  21-?,  Mt  2430;  oi>  pv,  tretpsKOy 
7]  ysvioc  tx.Zr'i 1  'iue  rTKVTct  yiv'/tTou,  Lk  2132,  see  1  Th  4l5ff-).  More¬ 
over,  the  Evangelists  seem  to  have  established  an  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  in  the  consciousness  of  early  Christianity  between  His 
second  coming  and  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  to  ‘  the  cities  of 
Israel  ’  (Ac  320,  Ro  lls;  see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times ,  i.  644  ff. ; 
cf.  also  O.  Holtzmann,  Lepen  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  160,  301,  etc.). 

‘  It  might,  of  course,  be  objected,  that  the  idea  of  the  universality 
of  the  judgment  leaves  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting  the 
disciples’  work  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  the  heathen  were 
perhaps  even  in  more  urgent  need  of  the  disciples’  preaching 
than  the  Jews,  since  to  the  latter  had  been  given  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  The  justness  of  the  objection  may  be  granted. 
But  against  it  we  have  set  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel,’ 
etc.  (O.  Holtzmann,  op.  cit.  p.  279  11.1).  His  own  assertion 
with  the  limiting  words  si  pv,  (Mt  15’-4)  is  strongly  emphatic  as 
to  His  conviction  with  regard  to  the  Divine  favour  towards 
Israel.  ‘  The  saying  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  at  the  last  supper, 
that  they,  to  whom  He  committed  His  kingdom  which  He  had 
received  from  His  Father,  would  be  beside  Him  .  .  .  sitting  on 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Lk  2229f.),  indicates 
that  He  viewed  the  activity  of  His  disciples,  and  therefore 
also  their  future  judicial  function,  as  primarily  extending  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  Also  when  Jesus  spoke  of  a  coming  of  the 
heathen  from  the  east  and  west  .  .  .  He  was  thereby  thinking 
of  an  ingathering  .  .  .  which,  as  a  whole,  consisted  of  native 
Israelites’  (Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  349 f.). 

Not  only  do  Ave  find  Jesus  recognizing  and  acting 
upon  the  OT  conception  of  the  national  election  of 
Israel — that  preferential  treatment  which  His  felloAv- 
countrymen  claimed  as  of  right — though  He  re¬ 
minded  them  from  time  to  time  that  in  order  to  a 
genuine  Abrahamic  descent  it  Avas  necessary  to 
cultivate  an  ethical  and  spiritual  likeness  to  their 
great  forefather,  which  Avould  alone  complete  their 
title  to  the  promises  made  to  them  through  hini 
(cf.  the  implied  contrast  between  physical  and 
spiritual  descent  in  the  words  awlppa  and  res-va, 
Jn  837- 39  ;  cf.  Lk  38  =  Mt  39).  Jesus  also  Himself,  in 
establishing  His  Kingdom  amongst  men,  proceeds 
along  lines  exactly  parallel  to  these.  He  assumes 
to  Himself  the  right  to  select  certain  instruments 
Avhereby  His  designs  may  be  furthered  and  ulti¬ 
mately  accomplished.  As  He  Avas  the  Chosen  and 
Sent  of  His  Father,  so  He  is  delegated  to  choose 
and  send  others,  who  were  to  be  the  feAv  through 
whom  God’s  Avork  upon  the  many  Avas  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  (cf.  Jn  1718  2021  1318  etc.).  It  is  true  that  at 
times  Jesus  speaks  of  His  disciples  as  His  Father’s 
choice  and  possession  (<rol  ^o-av,  J11  17s),  and  that 
they  are  His  by  His  Father’s  gift  [pol  aiirovs  ebioKas, 
17s'  9  ;  cf.  sal  ra  epa  7 ravra  ad  lariv  sal  ra  era  epa,  v.10). 
At  the  same  time  He  is  no  less  emphatic  in  His  de¬ 
clarations  that  they  are  His  oaati  elect,  the  result 
of  His  OAvn  discriminating  choice  (eyu  e^eXe^dptju  vpas 
Ik  tov  K&apov,  Jn  1519;  cf.  6yii>  olSa  rlvas  e^eXe^dp-pv, 
1318).  Our  knoAvledge  of  Jesus’  acquaintance  with 
the  characters  of  His  disciples  prior  to  their  selec- 
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tion  by  Him,  is  too  scanty  to  permit  us  to  judge 
accurately  of  His  methods  ;  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  natives  of  that  part  of 
Galilee  where  His  earliest  activity  displayed  itself, 
and  that  some  of  them  were  antecedently  disciples 
of  the  Baptist,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  He  pos¬ 
sessed  sufficient  individual  acquaintanceship  to 
warrant  His  choice  (cf.  Mk  Mt  418ff-,  Lk  510£- ; 
see  Jn  l401f-).  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  felt  a 
heavy  weight  of  responsibility  on  their  account, 
and  in  the  review  of  His  work  towards  the  end  of 
H  is  life,  He  seems  to  congratulate  Himself  on  being 
able  to  render  a  good  account  of  His  stewardship 
in  this  respect.  As  the  result  of  His  guardianship 
(ey ib  eT-qpovv  carrots  .  .  .  /cai  ecpvXa^a,  Jn  1712),  they 
all  justified  His  choice  with  but  one  exception,  and 
that  exception  had  its  mournful  justification  (IVa  y 
ypacpy]  irX-ppoidri),  and,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of 
such  failure  (/card  t6  upiapevov,  Lk  2222  ;  cf.  Ac  223, 
see  also  Lk  174  =  Mt  IS7),  its  awful  warning  (o oat 
rip  dvdpuwip  (Keivip  81  oS,  k.t.X.,  Mk  1421,  Mt  2624). 
The  work  which  this  chosen  nucleus  was  destined 
to  achieve  linds  also  a  definite  place  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus  as  He  looks  out  on  the  world 
and  down  the  future  ages.  He  does  not,  in  fact, 
hesitate  to  name  those  who  are  to  be  brought  to 
share  in  the  glory  and  in  the  power  of  His  judg¬ 
ment-coming,  though  they  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  over  the  world  (e’/c  twv  Tarcrdpoiv  avdpiov  air’ 
&Kpov  77)5  810 s  &kpov  ovpavov,  Mk  1327  =  Mt  2431),  His 
elect  (rods  e/c\e/crods  airroO). 

The  work  wrought  by  the  little  band  chosen  by  Christ,  and 
continued  by  their  successors  from  one  generation  to  another 
during  the  period  intervening  between  the  initiation  of  His 
Kingdom  and  its  consummation,  can  hardly  be  better  delineated 
than  in  the  words  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Birmingham  :  ‘  The 
Apostles  were  the  first  “elect”  in  Christ  with  a  little  Jewish 
company.  “  We,” — so  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
— “we  who  had  before  hoped  in  Christ.”  But  it  was  to  show 
the  way  to  all  the  Gentiles  (“  ye  also,  who  have  heard  the  word 
of  the  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation  ”)  who  were  also  to 
constitute  “God’s  own  possession”  and  His  “heritage.”  The 
purpose  to  be  realized  is  a  universal  one  :  it  is  the  reunion  of 
man  with  man,  as  such,  by  being  all  together  reunited  to  God 
in  one  body.  .  .  .  And  the  Church  of  the  reconciliation  is  God’s 
elect  body  to  represent  a  Divine  purpose  of  restoration  far 
wider  than  itself — extending,  in  fact,  to  all  creation.  It  is  the 
Divine  purpose,  with  a  view  to  “a  dispensation  of  the  fulne/ffc  of 
the  times,  to  sum  up”  or  “bring  together  again  in  unity”  all 
things  in  Christ.  .  .  .  This  great  and  rich  idea  of  the  election 
of  the  Church  as  a  special  body  to  fulfil  a  universal  purpose 
of  recovery,’  etc.  (Gore,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  p.  71  f.). 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  its  incipient  stages  a 
revelation  of  this  Divine  process  of  working  in  its 
new  and  wider  aspect.  There  is  fundamentally  no 
change  of  method,  but  rather  a  consecration  of  what 
has  always  in  the  OT  been  recognized  as  God’s 
plan  of  work  (cf.  e.g.  Am  32,  Dt  76  etc.).  In  the 
fresh  start,  so  to  speak,  which  He  has  made  we 
find  His  choice  not  merely  involved  in  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  as  the  mode  of  procedure,  but  in  the  election 
of  the  Man  Jesus  (Lk  9s5),  whom  He  deliberately 
ordained  or  appointed  (iv  dvSpi  £  dipiaev,  Ac  1731,  cf. 
]038)  for  His  work.  Jesus,  acting  on  authority 
delegated  to  Him,  chooses  certain  men  and  sends 
them  to  carry  out  what  He  has  commenced.  In 
the  end  He  breaks  down  all  national  barriers  and 
limitations  (Mt  2819,  cf.  Mk  1615),  and  people  in 
every  nation  (iv  iravrl  idvei,  Ac  1035)  are  accepted 
by  Him  so  long  as  they  ‘  fear  God  and  work  right¬ 
eousness.’ 

Keeping  these  facts  and  considerations  in  mind, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  ourselves  the  very  difficult 
questions,  On  what  basis  does  the  Divine  election 
stand  ?  Is  there  any  antecedent  condition  in  com¬ 
plying  with  which  men  are  placed  amongst  the 
number  of  God’s  elect?  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  look  at  this  mystery,  one  thought,  at 
least,  clearly  emerges :  in  His  choice  of  Israel  as 
the  guardian  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  religious 
truth,  God  exhibited  His  wisdom  in  a  way  we,  as 
students  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
vol.  1.— 33 
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can  discern  and  appreciate.  Their  genius  for  the 
work  entrusted  to  them  is  universally  recognized 
(cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  such  passages  as  Dt  96f-  1015, 
Jer  311-3,  Mai  l2t,  which,  however,  do  not  conflict 
with  the  general  truth  of  our  statement,  though 
they  emphasize  the  absolute  freedom  of  God’s 
choice).  From  them  and  from  them  solely  have 
come  into  the  world  those  truths  which  spring 
from  a  pure  and  spiritual  monotheism  ;  and  we  are 
not  forbidden  to  recognize,  in  the  analogous  lessons 
taught  to  the  world  by  other  nations,  that  ‘  the 
principle  of  selection  ’  (y  /car’  eKXoyrjv  it  pod  ea  is,  Ho 
911)  finds  its  place  in  their  history  too  (see  Sanday- 
Headlam,  ‘  llom/ms  ’  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.  pp. 
248  ffi,  342 ft',  etc.).  When  we  remember  that  to 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  the  full  and  final  revela¬ 
tion  of  His  unique  Divine  Sonship  was  only  made 
at  His  Baptism  (Mt  3I7=Mk  1 11  =  Lk  322),  and  con¬ 
firmed  beyond  doubt  during  the  period  of  His 
Temptation,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
His  previous  life  was  a  gradual  preparation  for  His 
final  election,  as  well  as  a  proof  that  in  selecting 
Him  for  His  work  His  Father  had  chosen  the  fittest 
Instrument  to  reveal  Himself  to  mankind.  Re¬ 
membering,  too,  the  gradual  gathering  together  by 
Jesus  of  His  little  band  of  chosen  disciples  and 
followers,  and  the  care  taken  by  Him  in  training 
and  disciplining  them  for  their  position  and  work, 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  in  some  dim  way  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Him  who  chooses  and  His  chosen.  The  fact 
that  Jesus  Himself  included  Judas  Iscariot  amongst 
the  number  of  His  ‘elect’  (Jn  670)  does  not  invali¬ 
date  this  contention,  as  we  may  well  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  unhappy  traitor  exhibited  a  char¬ 
acter  sufficiently  endowed  with  spiritual  possibili¬ 
ties  to  justify  his  election  to  the  Apostlesliip. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  adequately  described  as  one  of 
those  labourers  who,  having  been  hired  (piadua-aadai 
epyaras,  Mt  201)  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  were  ulti¬ 
mately  rejected  because  they  failed  to  correspond 
with  their  new  environment. 

We  may  here  note  two  different  uses  to  which  the  word 
‘  elect  ’  or  its  equivalent  idea  is  put  in  the  Gospels.  («)  It 
describes  those  who  are  chosen  for  a  certain  definite  work,  and 
are  for  this  purpose  endowed  with  suitable  characteristics,  and 
elected  to  certain  special  privileges  and  spiritual  graces  (see 
Mt  2422- 24,  Mk  1320-  22).  For  them  endurance  and  active  perse¬ 
verance  to  the  end  alone  ensure  their  final  salvation  (e»  rfi  vto- 
/xo^vj  vfjLiuv  xTv,mirfh  raj  uuujv,  Lk  2119),  though  they  are 

always  to  remember  that  God’s  active  sympathy  is  ever  on 
their  side  (187).  (/3)  It  is  also  used  of  those  whose  salvation  is 
assured  by  their  sharing  in  the  power  and  glory  of  the  returning 
Messiah  (pirx  huvocpeajs  mi  5o£yf  toXXy.t  ,  Mt  24/n  =  Mk  1326  ;  cf. 
oXiyoi  ixXvcToi,  Mt  22  u). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out 
that  in  acting  on  ‘  the  principle  according  to  elec¬ 
tion,’  God  has  for  ever  vindicated  His  justice  and 
righteousness  by  choosing  us  ‘  in  Christ  ’  (see  iv 
Xparrip,  iv  airrip,  Eph  l3f-).  By  and  in  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  the  human  race  and  the  separate  individuals 
of  the  race  have  received  those  capacities  and  en¬ 
dowments  which  fit  them  for  their  work  and  for 
their  Divinely  appointed  destiny  (5s  irdvTas  dvdpdo- 
7tovs  9iXei  aiijdfjvai,  1  Ti  24).  No  one  in  the  fore¬ 
ordaining  counsels  of  God  is  contemplated  as 
doomed  to  eternal  exclusion  from  His  presence  (m 
fdovXopevos  rivas  dtroXecrdai,  2  P  39),  and  if  they  are 
thus  shut  out  finally  (8-irov  6  cr/cu>\7/£  avTiov  ov  reXet/r/jt, 
K.T.X. ,  Mk  94S),  it  is  because  of  their  own  deliberate 
action  in  causing  their  bodies  to  be  servants  of  un¬ 
righteousness,  and  thus  in  being  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men  (cf. 
Mt  528ffi  186ff-,  Mk  942ff-  etc.).  No  excuse  as  to  lack 
of  opportunity  or  privilege  will  avail  ;  for  although 
inequality  will  always  here  as  elsewhere  exist,  none 
shall  be  judged  apart  from  their  capacities  and 
opportunities  (eKdcrTip  Kara  tt/v  iSiav  8vvap.iv,  Mt  2515)  ; 
and  all  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  were  able  to  acquire  (Lk  1247f-).  It  is 
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true  that  apart  from  Christ  (xwPLS  e/xou,  Jn  155)  we 
are  powerless  for  good  ;  but  as  none,  not  even  those 
who  have  never  heard  His  name,  are  outside  Him 
(ra  wai'Ta  tv  airnp  avvtaTpKev,  Col  l17;  cf.  Eph  l10f* ),  SO 
none  need  be  apart  from  Him  in  that  profounder 
sense  whereby  human  life  becomes  Divinely  active 
and  abundantly  fruitful.  To  all  is  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  they  are  called 
and  chosen.  J.  11.  Willis. 

ELI  [ELOI],  ELI  [ELOI],  etc.— See  Seven 
Words. 

ELIAKIM. — Two  ancestors  of  Jesus  bore  this 
name,  according  to  Mt  l13  and  Lk  330. 

ELIEZER. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  S2*. 

ELIJAH  (AV  Elias)  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
on  9  occasions,  reported  in  15  passages  (rejecting 
Lk  954).  Of  these  passages  only  one,  Lk  425f-, 
alludes  to  the  story  of  Elijah  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  OT.  Here  Jesus  justifies  His  performance  of 
miracles  in  Capernaum,  while  refraining  from 
working  them  in  Nazareth,  by  citing  the  well- 
known  story  of  Elijah’s  going  away  from  Israel  in 
time  of  famine  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  Sidonian 
widow  (1  K  178-  9).  All  the  other  passages  refer  to 
the  present  or  future  work  of  an  Elijah  who, 
according  to  common  Jewish  belief,  still  lived  and 
would  appear  again  upon  earth. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  belief  is  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  was  to  appear  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  This  notion  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  accounts  of  the  avowal  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  at  Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16l:!fl\  Mk  827ff-,  Lk 
918ff-).  The  answers  then  given  by  the  disciples  to 
Jesus’  question  as  to  the  popular  estimate  of  Him¬ 
self  were  varied,  and  doubtless  representative : 
He  was  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one 
of  the  prophets  Jcf.  Mk  616,  Lk  9s).  Only  one, 
Simon,  saw  in  the  work  of  Jesus  the  consumma¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  postponement,  of  their  Mes¬ 
sianic  hope.  The  period  of  Elijah  the  forerunner 
is  past,  and  the  Messiah  is  here. 

The  relation  between  the  prophet  Elijah,  the 
lawgiver  Moses,  and  the  Messiah  Jesus,  is  dra¬ 
matically  presented  in  the  narrative  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  (Mt  17,  Mk  92flr-,  Lk  928ff-).  Here,  too, 
the  logical  proof  is  presented  that  Elijah  has  come 
already,  and  is  Jonn  the  Baptist.  When  once 
Jesus  has  been  accepted  as  the  Messiah,  the  work 
of  John  cannot  fail  to  be  known  as  the  great  pre¬ 
paratory  work  of  Elijah.  This  work  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  St.  Matthew’s  report  of  Jesus’  character¬ 
ization  of  John  (ll14;  omitted  from  the  parallel  in 
Lk.). 

The  Baptist’s  denial  that  he  was  Elijah  (Jn 
l21ff-)  is  the  natural  expression  of  his  lofty  idea  of 
the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Messiah  contrasted 
with  the  insufficiency  of  the  work  he  had  actually 
been  able  to  perform.  The  passage  incidentally 
describes  one  of  the  functions  of  Elijah  who  was 
to  come,  viz.,  that  he  should  baptize.  Baptism 
was  then  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  salvation 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  bring. 

Elijah  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion  with  the 
Crucifixion  (Mt  2746-19,  Mk  1534'36).  The  bystanders 
professedly  misunderstood  Jesus’  cry,  ‘Eli,  Eli,’  as 
a  call  to  Elijah.  They  proposed  to  wait  and  see  if 
lie  would  come  down  to  help  Him.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  Elijah  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
their  curiosity  seems  not  simply  whether  Jesus 
would  have  supernatural  relief,  as  a  man  might, 
but  whether  Elijah  would,  by  coming  to  His  aid, 
prove  that  Jesus  was  after  all  the  Messiah. 

There  remains  the  striking  picture  of  the  Baptist 
in  the  character  of  Elijah,  drawn  in  Lk  l19ff\  The 


passage  clearly  assumes  the  developed  doctrine  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  the  career  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  analyzed  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
high  spiritual  plane  of  the  identification  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  John  conies  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
great  prophet,  reconciling  families,  reducing  the 
disobedient  to  obedience,  preparing  Israel  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  Only  on  this  high  plane 
could  the  identification  be  successful.  The  work  of 
the  forerunner  here  finds  fullest  expression.  He 
not  simply  proclaims,  he  prepares.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  implication  of  the  other  passages  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  suggested  identification  of  Jesus  with 
Elijah  would  not  have  been  possible,  for  it  was  the 
very  works  of  Jesus  that  called  out  the  suggestion. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  John. 

The  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  held  by 
the  Jews  of  NT  times,  is  a  later  stage  of  the  belief 
which  is  expressed  in  Mai  45[Eng.]  :  he  would  come 
before  the  great  day  of  Jehovah  to  reconcile  the 
hearts  of  parents  and  children.  Sir  48lom  describes 
the  same  work  more  elaborately,  and  forms  an 
early  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Malachi. 

The  Rabbinical  writings  abound  in  expressions  of 
the  same  belief,  with  characteristic  extravagances 
and  specifications.  These  Jewish  traditions  know 
Elijah  as  zealous  in  the  service  of  God,  and  as  a 
helper  in  distress,  as  well  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah.  Naturally  his  work  is  in  behalf  of 
their  own  people,  and  is  performed  in  connexion 
with  their  own  institutions. 

As  the  Jews  elaborated  the  earlier  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah,  and  as  in  their  thought  He  became 
more  and  more  exalted  in  holiness  and  majesty, 
the  impossibility  of  His  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  sin  and  shame  of  Israel  was  increasingly 
felt ;  and  the  character  of  Elijah,  the  holy  prophet, 
zealous  in  his  earthly  life  for  the  political  and 
religious  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  already  en¬ 
shrined  in  tradition  as  having  been  spared  death, 
was  a  fitting  one  to  be  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  preparing  Israel  for  the  blessings  of 
the  Messianic  era.  Indeed,  in  some  passages  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Elijah  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  as 
well  nigh  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Messiah. 

Literature. — Volz,  Jiidische  Eschatologie,  192  and  passim ; 
J ewish  Encyc.  s.  v. ;  Gfrorer,  J ahrhundert  des  Heils,  ii.  227  f . ; 
Bacher,  Agade  d.  Tannaiten,  passim ;  Weber,  Altsyn.  pal. 
Theol.  337-339  ;  Schiirer,  GJV3  ii.  524  f. 

O.  H.  Gates. 

ELISABETH. — The  NT  notice  of  Elisabeth  is 
confined  to  the  Third  Gospel,  and  its  brief  record 
concerning  her  may  well  be  due  to  St.  Luke’s 
acquaintance  with  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  she  was  a  kinswoman 
(avyyevls,  Lk  l36)  of  Mary,  though  it  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  impossible  to  verify  the  exact  relationship 
that  existed  between  them.  Elisabeth  is  described, 
with  her  husband  Zacharias  (wh.  see),  as  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  OT  type  of  religion — strict  and 
regular  in  observance  of  the  Law  (v.8).  She  enjoyed 
the  double  distinction,  according  to  Jewish  thought, 
of  being  both  a  priest’s  daughter  and  a  priest’s 
wife  (v.5).  The  joy  of  such  a  twofold  honour  was, 
however,  diminished  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
barren  (v.7),  to  an  Oriental  woman  little  less  than 
a  calamity.  But  a  single  event  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  at  once  dispelled  her  sorrow  and  entitled 
her  to  a  place  of  honour  not  among  Jewish  women 
alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  In  her 
old  age  (v.36)  she  became  the  mother  of  Jo^n  the 
Baptist. 

Between  the  promise  and  the  birth  of  this  child 
she  was  visited  by  Mary  (v.39),  who  remained  with 
her  for  a  period  of  three  months  (v.68),  and  to 
whom  she  was  made  a  proof  of  the  Almighty’s 
power  (vv.38-38).  On  Mary’s  appearance  she  re* 
ceived  a  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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which  even  enabled  her  to  recognize  in  her  kins¬ 
woman  the  mother  of  her  ‘  Lord  ’  (v.41ff-),  and  in 
Mary’s  Child  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Jehovah 
Himself  (v.4®).  Herein  she  unconsciously  illus¬ 
trated  the  meaning  of  her  own  name,  which  in  its 
Hebrew  form  signifies  1  God  is  an  oath.’ 

On  the  theory  (upheld  by  Burkitt,  Harnack,  et  al.)  that  the 
Magnificat  ought  to  be  attributed  to  Elisabeth  and  not  to 
Mary,  see  artt.  Birth  of  Christ,  p.  203b  note,  and  Magnificat. 

H.  Bisseker. 

ELISHA  (AV  Eliseus). — The  famous  disciple, 
companion,  and  successor  of  Elijah.  In  NT  he  is 
only  once  referred  to,  viz.  in  Lk  4aT.  Jesus,  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  reminds  His 
fellow-townsmen,  who  were  unwilling  to  receive 
His  teaching  because  He  was  one  of  themselves, 
that  Elisha,  who  was  an  Israelite,  healed  but  one 
leper,  and  he  was  a  Syrian.  He  leaves  them  to 
draw  the  obvious  inference  as  to  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  rejection  of  Him.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  in  this  warning  our  Lord  was  look¬ 
ing  far  beyond  Nazareth,  and  that  He  had  in  view 
the  casting  away  of  the  Jews  through  unbelief,  and 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

ELIUD. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  lJ4f\ 

ELMADAM  (AV  Elmodam).  —  An  ancestor  of 
Jesus,  Lk  S28 ;  peril.  =  Heb.  Almodad  (cf.  Gn 
1026). 

EMMANUEL.— See  Immanuel. 

EMMAUS  (’E/r/iaocs). — The  question  of  Emmaus 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  simple,  and  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  this  place  easy.  Indeed,  Emmaus  not 
being  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Gospels, 
there  are  no  different  texts  to  be  harmonized.  We 
read  in  Lk  2413  that  Emmaus  was  a  village  60 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  after  having 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  having 
sat  with  Jesus  at  a  meal,  the  two  disciples  were 
able  to  return  the  same  evening  to  Jerusalem  and 
there  find  the  Apostles  still  assembled  together. 
The  only  parallel  passage  in  Mk.  (1612),  part  of 
the  unauthentic  close  of  the  Second  Gospel,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  locality,  and  speaks 
only  of  an  appearance  to  two  disciples  ‘as  they 
walked  on  their  way  into  the  country  ’  (Svcrlv  .  .  . 
irepnraTovaiv  .  .  .  iropevop-tvoiS  et's  aypdv).  On  the 
other  hand,  Josephus  says  (BJ  VII.  vi.  6)  that 
Vespasian  established  a  colony  of  800  Roman 
veterans  on  the  lands  which  he  gave  them  at  a 
distance  of  60  ( v.l .  30)  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at 
a  place  called  Emmaus.  Now,  there  still  actually 
exists  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Jaffa,  a  place  named  Kolonieh.  It  is  true 
that  the  distance  is  less  than  60  furlongs  :  authors 
estimate  it  sometimes  at  45,  but  more  frequently 
at  only  35,  furlongs.  It  might  be  held,  however, 
that  the  territory  of  the  colony  extended  over  an 
area  of  several  miles,  and  that  it  might,  according 
to  circumstances,  be  thus  considered  as  being  distant 
either  30  or  60  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Under 
these  conditions  nothing  would  seem  to  oppose  our 
placing,  on  the  grounds  indicated  above,  the  Em¬ 
maus  of  St.  Luke,  identified  with  that  of  Josephus, 
at  Kolonieh. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  different 
reading  noted  in  the  passage  from  .Josephus  (60  or 
30)  creates  some  uncertainty.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that,  according  to  some  authors,  the  name 
Kolonieh  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Latin 
colonia  at  all,  but  by  the  name  Kulon  (  Kou\6j'), 
mentioned  in  Jos  15®9  (LXX)  as  that  of  a  town  of 
Judah  situated  in  the  hill  country.  These  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  would  not  be  altogether  insur¬ 
mountable  if  they  were  the  only  ones ;  a  further 
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and  graver  complication  arises  from  the  following 
facts. 

In  1  Mac.  an  Emmaus  is  spoken  of  more  than 
once  as  the  scene  of  various  occurrences  :  J  udas 
Maccabasus  vanquished  Gorgias  there  in  B.c.  166- 
167  (I  Mac  340- 57  43'25 ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  vii.  4); 
and  in  B.c.  160  Bacchides  fortified  it  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  it  (1  Mac  9®0f- ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xill.  i.  3). 
The  position  of  this  place  is  easy  to  determine  ;  it 
must  have  been  situated  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa,  nearer  the  latter,  at  the  spot  -where  the 
slopes  of  the  mountainous  region  descend  towards 
the  great  maritime  plain.  In  this  quarter,  indeed, 
is  found  a  site  which  has  left  important  ruins,  and 
which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  centimes  of  the  Christian  era  under  the 
name  Emmaus.  From  the  3rd  cent,  onwards  it 
was  called  Nicopolis,  without  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  Semitic  name  being  lost ;  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  those  places  with  two  names, 
under  the  Arab  domination  it  resumed  its  earlier 
name  and  was  called  'Amwas,  the  appellation  it 
still  bears.  Now,  from  the  earliest  times  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
this  Emmaus-Nicopolis  was  the  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke.  Eusebius,  no  doubt  reflecting  the  views  of 
Origen,  and  after  him  Jerome,  maintained  this 
identity  (OS2  257.  21,  121.  6) ;  and  after  them  this 
view  of  the  case  held  sway  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Church.  If  it  is  asked  how  this  conclusion  could 
be  formed,  seeing  that  Emmaus-Nicopolis  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  (according  to  the  particular  route  adopted) 
at  180,  175,  170,  or  166  furlongs,  almost  thrice  the 
60  furlongs  mentioned  above,  the  reply  is  promptly 
given  :  X  and  some  other  MSS  read  ‘  160  ’  instead 
of  ‘60.’  The  tendency  to  identify  Emmaus-Nico- 
polis  and  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  became  so 
strong,  so  irresistible,  that  it  led  to  a  curious 
result :  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders  and  afterwards,  the  memory  of  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  having  been  lost,  the  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke  was  looked  for  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  when 
it  was  believed  that  it  had  been  found,  not  only 
the  name  of  Emmaus,  but  also  that  of  Nicopolis, 
was  given  to  it. 

From  the  13th  cent.  (1280)  or  perhaps  from  the 
last  years  of  the  11th  (1099,  see  ZDPV  xvi.  p.  300), 
a  tradition  arose  which  for  more  clearness  may  be 
called  the  Franciscan  tradition,  and  which  places 
the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  at  el-Kubeibeh,  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Kolonieh,  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  and  about  60  (more 
exactly  62-64)  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Still, 
indeed,  all  the  efforts  of  the  champions  of  the 
Franciscan  theory  are  directed  towards  establish¬ 
ing  that  the  Emmaus  of  the  Evangelist  is  el- 
Iyubeibeh.  Interesting  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there :  those  of  a  church  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  in  the  interior  of  its  enceinte  the 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  structure,  which  might 
be  those  of  a  Byzantine  church,  but  -which  the 
defenders  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  consider  to 
be  the  very  house  of  Cleopas,  around  which  the 
sanctuary  had  been  built. 

The  first  question  to  clear  up  is  that  of  the  text. 
Now  several  authors,  and  in  particular  P.  La¬ 
grange  (Rev.  Bibl.  1896,  pp.  87-92),  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  shown  irrefutably 
that  the  original  reading  must  have  been  ‘  60  fur¬ 
longs,’  and  that  ‘  160’  is  a  correction  meant  to  enable 
the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  to  be  identified  with  that 
of  1  Maccabees.  ‘  The  160  furlongs,’  Lagrange 
concludes  admirably  (p.  89),  ‘represent  neither  the 
ancient  tradition,  nor  the  universal  tradition,  nor 
the  unconscious  tradition.  This  reading  is  a 
critical  one,  imposed  by  the  authority  of  a  master, 
very  probably  Origen,  and  collides  almost  every- 
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where  with  the  firmly  assured  tradition  of  the 
Churches.  To  judge  from  the  manuscripts,  the 
question  is  settled  :  we  must  read  “  60  furlongs.”  ’ 

We  must  remark,  further,  that  Emmaus-Nico- 
tolis  was  a  town  before  the  Christian  era  and 
ong  beyond  (tt6\is,  Jos.  BJ  II.  xx.  4),  whereas 
the  Evangelist  speaks  of  a  village  (kw/j.t]).  Even 
after  Emmaus-Nicopolis  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  Varus  (a.d.  4),  it  was  not  on 
that  account  a  village ;  a  ruined  town  is  not  a 
village.  It  was  even  the  chief  town  of  a  tojiarchy 
(Jos.  BJ  III.  iii.  5;  Plin.  HN  v.  14).  The  remains 
of  a  church  have  been  found  there,  which  date  not 
merely  from  the  Crusades,  but  very  probably  from 
the  Byzantine  epoch  ;  it  is  in  vain  that  a  recent 
author  (Barnabe),  who  favours  el-Kubeibeh,  has 
tried  to  prove  that  this  church  was  really  nothing 
but  a  hot-baths  establishment.  But  it  is  also  vain 
to  seek  to  infer  from  the  presence  of  a  church, 
even  an  ancient  one,  that  we  have  to  do  with  the 
Emmaus  of  St.  Luke. 

Another  very  strong  argument  against  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  is  its  excessive  distance.  It  is  worth 
noting  what  efforts  its  partisans  make  to  show  that 
the  two  disciples  could  have  returned  the  same 
evening  to  J erusalem,  walking  for  this  purpose  five 
or  six  hours.  One  of  the  most  convinced  defenders 
of  this  theory,  Schiffers,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  they  could  have  set  out  again  from  Emmaus 
as  early  as  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  at  9  o’clock  (Rev.  Bibl.  1894,  pp.  26-40; 
see  also  his  book  Amwas,  das  Emmaus  des  he.il. 
Lukas,  1890).  In  that  case  it  must  be  held  that  the 
words  ‘it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  now7  far 
spent’  (Lk  2429),  may  have  been  spoken  immedi¬ 
ately  after  noon. 

The  failure  of  the  identification  of  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  with  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  proves 
nothing  in  favour  of  el-Kubeibeh,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  late  tradition  in  its  favour.  The  argu¬ 
ment  which  it  has  been  sought  to  draw  from  the 
name  el-Kubeibeh  as  an  alleged  corruption  of  Nico- 
polis  (!)  refutes  itself.  But  the  probabilities  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  opening  of  this  article  in  favour  of 
Kolonieh  are  greatly  weakened  by  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  the  first 
centuries  pronounces  in  favour  of  Amwas-Nico- 
polis ;  this  fact  proves  that  all  recollection  of  an 
Emmaus  situated  nearer  to  Jerusalem  had  become 
effaced  in  the  3rd  century.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  elementary  duty  is  to  declare  the 
problem  unsolved,  and  incapable  of  solution  under 
the  present  conditions  and  with  the  data  which  we 
possess. 

Nor  does  the  etymology  of  the  name  furnish 
any  precise  indication.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  term  Emmaus  [w7e  find  also  the 
forms  Amma,us,  Ammaum,  Emmaum ;  ’Ag/motis, 
’Afj.^aoh/1,  ’Ep./iaoh/x]  corresponds.  A  vain  attempt 
has  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  root  hamam, 
and  to  prove  thereby  that  baths  existed  at  this 
spot.  An  argument  in  favour  of  this  has  been 
based,  on  the  fact  that  the  baths  situated  near 
Tiberias  were  called  by  the  same  name  (cf.  Jos 
1935  Hammath ),  but  it  is  now  known  that  the 
correct  reading  is  Ammathus  (’A/j-^adoiis;  cf.  ZDPV 
xiii.  pp.  194-198).  It  is  on  the  frail  basis  of  this 
hypothetical  derivation  that  Mrs.  Finn  grounds 
her  theory  that  Emmaus  =  Urtas,  to  the  south  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Solomon’s  Pools,  60  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem  (see  PEFSt,  1883,  pp.  53-64).  It  is 
by  an  equally  dubious  etymological  process  that 
Colonel  Conner  has  been  led  to  seek  for  Emmaus 
in  Khamasa,  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  moreover,  not  of  60,  but  of  80-90  furlongs. 
We  may  also  note  the  attempt  to  place  the  Em¬ 
maus  of  St.  Luke  at  A bu-Ghosh  (Ririet-el-'En&b). 
from  the  point  of  view  of  distance  this  would  he 


sufficiently  exact,  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  in  favour  of  this  particular  spot  rather 
than  any  other  within  the  same  circuit. 

Lastly,  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Talmud 
speaks  of  Kolonieh  as  being  also  called  Mosa  or 
liam-Mosa,  a  name  which  vre  may  connect  with 
the  nyan  of  Jos  1820  (LXX :  ’Agoxrd,  but  also 
’ Ap-uKT)).  Near  Kolonieh  there  exists  to-day  a  place 
called  Beit-Mizzeh,  which  recalls  Mosa. 
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1883,  pp.  53-64,  1884,  pp.  83-85,  1885,  pp.  116-121,  1886,  p.  17, 
1901,  pp.  165-167,  210;  P  EF  Memoirs,  iii.  36-42,  130  f.  ;  ZDPV 
xiii.  194-198.  xvi.  298-300,  xix.  222,  xxv.  195-203;  M N  DP  V.  1901, 
14  f.  ;  Rev.  Bibl.  1892,  pp.  SO-99,  101-105,  645-649,  1893,  pp.  26- 
40,  223-227,  1894,  p.  137,  1896,  pp.  87-92,  1903,  pp.  457-467,  571- 
599  ;  Reland,  Pal.  427,  758;  Robinson,  BiiP  iii.  146-151,  158; 
Tobler,  Tup.  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  538-545,  752f. ;  Schwarz,  Das  heil. 
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salem  und  das  heil.  Land 3,  i.  54  ff.,  Neue  Entdeckungen,  ii.  228- 
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logie  palestinienne,  1892  ;  A.  Due,  Die  Emmaus-  Fraye,  1905  ; 
Merx,  Die  Evv.  des  Markus  und  Lukas,  1905,  p.  523  f.  ;  see  also 
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and  the  Lives  of  Christ.  LlJCIEN  GAUTIER. 

ENDURANCE. — The  active  qualities  of  persever¬ 
ance  and  persistence,  never  absent  from  the  biblical 
notion  of  endurance,  form,  in  effect,  the  substance 
of  the  art.  Activity,  and  need  not  be  considered 
here.  The  passive  aspect  suggests  an  inquiry  as 
to— 

1.  The  causes  of  those  trials  which  Christ  had 
to  endure. — Of  (a)  supernatural  causes  (1)  the  first, 
an  all-inclusive  cause,  was  the  Divine  will  (Jn  1018), 
recorded  beforehand  in  OT  Scriptures  (Mt  2654,  Mk 
142i,  Lk  2237  2425f-),  and  referred  to  constantly  by 
Christ  in  words  of  resignation  (Mt  2642,  Lk  ’lO21), 
often  under  the  figure  of  a  ‘cup’  (Mt  2022  2639,  Jn 
1811).  (2)  A  second  supernatural  cause  (under 

Divine  permission)  appears  in  the  agency  of  Satan, 
acting  both  directly,  in  temptation  and  opposition 
(Mt  43fT-  1339,  Lk  1013),  and  also  oftener  indirectly, 
through  the  weakness  (Mt  1623,  Lk  2231)  and  wicked¬ 
ness  (Lk  223-83,  Jn  670  844  1  32)  of  men.  These  two 
causes,  whether  expressly  referred  to  or  not,  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  factors  never  absent 
(see  Jn  1911  and  also  1231  1430  1611,  where  the  title 
‘prince  of  this  world’  is  significant  in  this  con¬ 
nexion). 

(b)  Internal  causes  (supernatural  also,  in  a 
different  sense)  were  not  wanting.  (1)  The  pro¬ 
phetic  mission  of  Christ  (Jn  1246  1837)  made  suffering 
and  death  morally  inevitable  at  the  hand  of  man 
(Lk  424  ll49f-  1 3S3f- ,  Jn  77),  light  and  darkness  being 
essentially  opposed  (Jn  319f-;  cf.,  for  illustration,  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Plato,  Rep.  vii.  517  B,  where 
a  similar  inevitability  is  declared  even  in  the  case 
of  Socrates).  (2)  The  revelation  of  His  Divine 

,  nature,  implied  in  His  relationship  to  the  Father’s 
Being  (Jn  518  858  1030ff-)  and  prerogatives  (Mt  92,  Lk 
748f  )  was  bound  to  provoke  deadly  hostility  in  un¬ 
believing  Jews  (Mt  2608,  Jn  197).  It  is  at  the  same 
time  clear,  from  Christ’s  anxiety  to  avoid  publicity 
(Mt  1216,  Mk  730  826  etc.)  and  needless  offence  (Mt 
1727),  that  persecution  and  death  were  not  courted 
by  Him. 

( c )  The  external  causes  were  more  complex. 
(1)  Many  trials  arose  from  the  imperfections  of 
His  disciples  ;  their  dulness  (Mk  S1807  932,  Lk  2425), 
spiritual  powerlessness  (Mt  1716f),  false  zeal  (Mt 
152:l  1623,  Mk  9:ts,  Lk  984),  mistaken  aims  (Mk  98 
]  Q.-jsfi'-,  pp  22-4l,  ami  discreditable  falls  (Mt  2650,  Mk 
1 4(Wir. ,  Lk  2247f-).  But  (2)  most  arose  from  Christ’s 
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rejection  by  ‘His  own’  (Jn  l11,  Mt  2337,  Mk  126fn, 
Jn  5W  1916)  from  motives  (which  He  well  perceived, 
Mt  94  1226,  Mk  9331-,  Lk  6s,  Jn  228)  of  fear  (Mt  834, 
Jn  1242£-  1912),  policy  (Jn  1149£-,  Mk  1515),  gain  (Mt 
2614£-,  Mk  1022,  Lk  1614),  envy  (Mt  2138  2718,  Jn  1219), 
and  hate  (Lk  1914,  Jn  77  1518-24) ;  a  rejection  char¬ 
acterized  in  its  display  by  indifference  (Lk  1418ff-), 
ingratitude  (Lk  1717f*,  Jn  515),  contradiction  (Jn  813), 
insult  (Mt  1(F  1224,  Mk  1532,  Lk  7s4  22s3  2311,  Jn  S48 
924),  treachery  (Lk  ll53  2020  2248),  injustice  (Mk 
1455£-,  Jn  194- 10* 16),  violence  (Lk  4281-,  Jn  869  1031), 
brutality  (Lk  22s4,  Jn  191"3  etc.),  and  death  (Jn  1918). 

2.  Some features  of  Christ’s  endurance  are  vitally 
connected  with  fundamental  doctrines  of  His  person 
and  work.  (1)  It  was  voluntary.  Of  this  the  em¬ 
phatic  statement  in  J  n  1017£-  leaves  no  doubt.  Such 
an  utterance  may  be  hard  to  parallel,  but  pru¬ 
dence  would  almost  make  it  so  ;  and  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  Lk  931,  Jn  733£-  821  1331  seem  to  speak 
of  a  course  equally  spontaneous  ;  indeed,  in  one 
case  (822)  a  voluntary  (i.e.  a  suicide’s)  death  is 
actually  suggested  as  their  meaning  !  (2)  It  was 

perfect,  (a)  Under  suffering  :  for  His  spirit,  words, 
and  demeanour  were  admittedly  supreme  examples 
of  His  own  teaching,  e.g.  upon  submission  (Jn  1822£-, 
Mt  539),  retaliation  (Lk  635  2251),  and  love  to  enemies 
(Mt  5441-,  Lk  23s4).  (6)  Under  temptation :  other¬ 

wise  it  would  be  inexplicable  that  Christ  should 
have  urged  repentance  as  a  first  essential  for  others 
(Mt  417  1120£-  2138ff-,  Lk  532  133  15,  etc.),  whereas  He 
afforded  no  example  of  it  in  His  own  case.  On  the 
contrary,  He  laid  claim  to  sinlessness  both  nega¬ 
tively  (Jn  1430)  and  positively  (829),  as  unchallenge¬ 
able  (84S).  An  intuitive  perception  of  His  sinless¬ 
ness  appears  in  the  self-abasing  awe  of  a  few  good 
men  (Mt  3V,  Lk  5s)  more  convincingly  than  in  the 
ambiguous  testimony  of  many  other  observers  (Mt 
278"19,  Lk  2347,  Jn  194  etc.).  (3)  It  was  human. 
Christ’s  capability  of  human  suffering  is  beyond 
question.  No  mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  sickness 
in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  perhaps  it  is  excluded  ;  but 
all  other  bodily  needs  and  inlirmities  were  shared 
by  Him  (Mt  42  820-  24  2118,  Jn  46£-  1928).  The  emo¬ 
tions  of  His  mind  (Mk  35  734  1014,  Lk  1941,  Jn  II35) 
and  spirit  (Lk  1021,  Jn  ll33  1321)  were  evident  from 
their  outward  traces,  as  well  as  from  His  own 
statements  (Mt  1532,  Lk  2213,  Jn  ll13).  On  two 
occasions  He  referred  to  those  of  His  soul  (Jn  1227, 
Mk  1434).  That  this  capability  of  suffering  was 
not  counteracted  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power  is  proved  by  His  reference  to  His  ‘tempta¬ 
tions’  (Lk  2228),  by  His  prediction  of  sufferings  on 
the  part  of  His  disciples  similar  generally  to  His 
own  (Mk  lO381-),  by  the  shrinking  of  His  human 
will  (Mt  2639-42,  Lk  1250,  Jn  1227),  by  His  refusal  to 
allay  His  own  hunger  miraculously  (Mt  43£-),  or  to 
lessen  His  torments  even  by  ordinary  means  (Mk 
1523),  by  His  craving  for  the  support  ot  human 
sympathy  (Mk  1433rt'-),  and  by  His  reliance  above 
all  else  upon  the  Father’s  presence  (Jn  829  1632)  and 
the  spiritual  support  of  prayer  (Lk  612  918-  28  ll1  2241 
etc.).  As  man  He  met  temptation  (Mt  44),  and  over¬ 
came  by  faith  (see  Jn  ll411-,  Mt  2743,  and  also  the 
important  expression  ‘my  God,’  Mt  2746,  Jn  2017). 

In  some  respects,  however,  His  endurance  differed 
essentially  from  that  of  believers.  (1)  It.  was  free 
from  the  inherent  tendencies  of  a  sinful  nature 
(Jn  143u)  and  from  the  enslaving  influence  of  sins 
committed  (8s4"36).  (2)  It  contained  the  additional 

elements  of  prescience  and  perfect  consciousness. 
Predictions  of  suffering  are  numerous  and  detailed 
(Mt  1722f-  2018t-  262,  Mk  1418- 30,  Lk  922- 44  1250  1333, 
1725  22s7  etc.).  The  knowledge  (Jn  184)  whereby 
He  ‘saw’  and  ‘tasted’  death  (Jn  851£-  1013)  was 
complete.  (3)  Above  all,  the  relation  between  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  the  sin  of  the  world  (Jn  l29), 
symbolized  by  the  supernatural  darkness,  laid  on 
Him  that  infinite  woe,  almost  amounting  to  despair 
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(Mk  153:i£-),  the  prospect  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  main  factor  in  the  Agony  and  other  lore- 
bodings. 

3.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  purposes 
for  the  attainment  of  which  Christ’s  endurance 
was  a  necessity  (Lk  2426).  In  the  trials  and  tempta¬ 
tions  of  (a)  His  life,  two  such  purposes  are  prom¬ 
inently  visible  :  (1)  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteous¬ 
ness  (Mt  315  517),  described  as  a  progressive  course 
through  service  and  suffering  (Lk  2227£-,  Jn  1314  1930), 
in  which  Christ  met  continually  the  Father’s  ap¬ 
proval  (Lk  240-  52,  Mt  317 175,  Jn  1228),  being  declared 
to  be  the  ‘  Son  of  God  ’  ideally  as  well  as  actually. 
(2)  The  acquirement  of  sympathy  ;  through  experi¬ 
mental  acquaintance  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
(Jn  l14,  Mt  2641).  Numerous  instances  might  be 
given  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature 
in  its  aspirations  (Mk  I021-38fr-,  Jn  2117),  weakness 
(Mt  1215H-),  weariness  (Mt  ll28,  Mk  631),  misery  (Mt 
83),  and  shame  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  15lf-).  To  Him,  there¬ 
fore,  as  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  ideally  as  well  as  actually, 
is  given  authority  to  exercise  pardon  (Mk  210), 
legislation  (2s8),  and  judgment  (Jn  527).  Lastly, 
the  great  purpose  which  involved  the  endurance  of 
( b )  His  death  is  in  the  main  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  ‘forgiveness’  (Mt  2628),  ‘redemption’  (Mk 
1045),  and  ‘removal  of  sin’  (Jn  l29)  ;  to  which,  in 
Jn  1  psoff.,  js  added  the  gathering  of  all  the  children 
of  God  into  one  in  Christ  (cf.  1721fr-),  benefits  poten¬ 
tially  world-wide  (Jn  l29  651),  but  limited,  in  their 
highest  realization,  to  believers  (Jn  316ff-).  It  need 
be  no  cause  of  sui’prise  that  these  purposes  are  not 
more  frequently  enlarged  upon  in  the  Gospels,  for 
they  were  incomprehensible  to  the  disciples  (and 
are  remarked  as  such,  Mt  1622,  Lk  945  1  834,  Jn  137) 
until  after  the  Crucifixion  had  taken  place. 

4.  It  may  be  added  that  Christ  warned  His  dis¬ 

ciples  in  all  ages  to  expect  trials  comparable  in 
some  measure  to  His  own  (Mt5u£-  1024£-,  Jn  1517ff-), 
and  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  decline  and 
apostasy  (Mt  2412- 48ff-).  Hence  He  marked  endur¬ 
ance  as  a  continual  test  of  genuineness  (Lk  813- 16) 
and  an  indispensable  requisite  for  final  salvation 
(Mt  2413).  At  the  same  time  He  declared  a  com¬ 
plementary  truth,  namely,  the  Divine  preservation 
of  His  ‘own  sheep’  (Jn  1028£-  1712  189,  Mk  1322),  a 
privilege  commonly  described  as  the  ‘  perseverance 
of  the  elect.’  However  stated,  the  antithesis  of 
these  two  truths  is  plain.  The  assurance  in  Jn 
1028f-  is  largely  parallel  to  that  in  Mt  1618,  except 
that  the  latter,  the  indestructibility  of  the  Church, 
is  more  clearly  collective  in  form.  There  are 
‘branches’  (so  it  appears,  Jn  152)  even  ‘in  Christ’ 
that  the  Father  takes  away ;  moreover,  the  re¬ 
markable  use  of  the  imperative  in  154  suggests  an 
element  of  conditionality  in  the  abiding  or  perse¬ 
verance  referred  to.  The  practical  inference  is 
intended  to  lie  in  a  direction  quite  the  opposite  of 
false  security  and  presumption  (Mt  722£-,  Lk  1324ff- 
2l341f-  2232ff-).  ‘Perseverance  is  undoubtedly  the 
privilege  of  the  elect,  but  there  is  no  infallible  sign 
of  the  elect  except  their  perseverance’  (Vaughan 
on  Pli  l6).  F.  S.  Ranken. 

ENEMIES  — L  Of  public  enemies  :  twice 

in  the  Benedictus,  Lk  17L  74,  where  the  word  implies 
Gentile  persecutors.  In  Lk  1943  it  is  spoken  of  the 
Romans  and  their  threatened  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  quotation  from  Ps  1101  which  occurs  in  Mt 
2244,  Mk  1236,  Lk  2043,  He  l13 1013,  the  same  word  de¬ 
notes  all  the  world  forces  opposing  Christ.  2.  Of 
private  enemies,  in  the  correction  of  the  old  maxim 
enjoining  hatred,  ‘  Love  your  enemies,’  Mt  543-  4J, 
Lk  627-35.  3.  Of  the  devil  and  the  powers  of  evil, 

in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares,.  Mt 
]  325,  39.  4.  Of  the  spiritual  forces  acting  in  opposi¬ 

tion  to  Christ,  of  which  the  strongest  is  death, 
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1  Co  13C5- 26.  5.  Of  wicked  persons  hindering  the 

spread  of  Christ’s  influence,  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,  Ph  318.  The  word  used  in  NT  for  enemies 
is  usually  applied  elsewhere  to  private  or  personal 
enemies,  not  to  public  foes.  See,  further,  artt. 
Forgiveness,  Hatred,  Love. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

ENERGY. — The  Gr.  evlpyeia  (tr.  ‘  working  ’)  is  used 
only  of  supernatural  spiritual  working,  and  only 
in  the  Epistles  ;  in  Eph.  and  Col.  of  God,  in  Ph  3“' 
of  the  exalted  Christ,  in  2Th  2!l  of  Saffan.  In  Eph 
l19  we  find  in  one  sentence  four  terms  expressive 
of  power — evcpyeia,  Kparos,  £<ryts,  and  Stivapus.  These 
Divine  qualities  were  exercised  in  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  soldier 
is  exhorted  (Eph  610)  to  obtain  a  portion  of  them 
in  equipment  for  his  spiritual  warfare.  Of  these 
terms  the  chief  is  Stiva/us,  ‘power,’  of  which  the 
application  is  manifold.  On  three  occasions  (Lk 
517  6IU  84li  or  Mk  530)  it  is  specially  used  of  a  healing- 
power  (AV  ‘  virtue’)  that  issued  or  was  drawn  from 
Jesus  as  from  a  storehouse  of  spiritual  energy.  See 
artt.  Force,  Power,  and  Virtue. 

1.  ‘ Energy’  in  the  physical  sense  means  power  or 
capacity  of  work.  It  includes  the  active  and  the 
potential  side,  force  of  motion  and  energy  of 
position  :  two  interchanging  factors  of  which  the 
sum  total  is  constant.  In  its  moral  application 
there  is  a  similar  duality.  The  man  of  energy  is 
not  only  an  active  agent,  but  also  one  in  whom 
we  recognize  a  reserve  of  power.  This  energy  of 
character  is  partly  physical,  partly  mental.  It  is 
altogether  different  from  the  purely  physical  quality 
of  strength  or  might  {spiros,  ia'xvs),  the  virtue  of 
the  warrior  or  athlete.  A  physical  basis  is  neces¬ 
sary,  yeo  dauntless  energy  may  be  found  in  a 
feeble  frame.  The  quality  is  essentially  moral, 
because  it  involves  the  constant  exercise  of  a 
powerful  will.  The  fundamental  requirement  is 
unhindered  mental  force.  Two  modern  statesmen 
may  be  instanced.  One  wrote  in  his  diary  the 
cardinal  principles  of  his  life — benevolence,  self- 
saeriliee,  purity,  energy.  Another  expounds  and 
exhibits  the  ‘strenuous  life.’  The  duty  of  work 
and  the  heroism  of  energy  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  teaching  of  Carlyle.  Such  lessons  and  lives 
are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  On  the 
other  hand,  indolence  and  idleness  are  natural  to 
many  men  and  even  to  many  nations.  The  habit 
of  inactivity  is  fostered  by  mental  indifference  or 
the  lack  of  any  propelling  emotion  such  as  religion 
or  patriotism.  The  duty  and  honour  of  work  are 
Christian  conceptions.  In  2  Th  38'11  we  have  an 
early  indication  of  a  long  struggle,  in  the  course 
of  which  sloth  was  enthroned  as  one  of  the  seven 
mortal  sins.  (Cf.  Paget,  Spirit  of  Discipline,  pp. 
1-50). 

2.  The  life  of  our  Lord  Himself  furnishes  the 
supreme  type  of  Christian  energy.  Energy  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  accomplish 
within  a  given  time.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was  j 
limited  to  a  very  brief  period,  but  into  that  little  , 
space  there  was  crowded  a  work  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Energy  is 
also  measured  by  the  vastness  and  continuance  of 
its  effects,  and  after  nineteen  centuries  the  quicken¬ 
ing  influence  of  Jesus  is  operating  on  the  world 
with  undiminished  power.  Jesus  was  never  idle. 
For  Him  every  hour  had  its  appointed  task  (Jn  24), 
and  every  day  was  governed  by  a  steady  and  strenu¬ 
ous  purpose  (Jn!)4).  He  was  sometimes  weary  in 
Ilis  toils  (Mt  s-4,  Jn  4*),  yet  was  ever  ready  to 
meet  fresh  calls  upon  His  time  and  strength,  His 
pity  or  His  help.  The  reason  was  that  the  springs  j 
of  His  energy  never  ran  dry.  It  is  right  to  say  j 
that  the  secret  of  Christ's  energy  lay  in  His  i 
D  vincly  unconquerable  will,  but  it  is  nolle  the  less  j 
true  that  the  strength  of  His  spirit  was  fed  by  His  I 


love  to  man  and  His  faith  in  God.  His  boundless 
love  and  compassion  for  human  beings  inspired 
Him  to  go  about  doing  good.  Iks  perfect  faith  in 
God  enabled  Him  to  feel,  as  no  other  on  earth  has 
ever  felt,  that  nothing  was  impossible  (Mt  1720). 
But  beneath  all  conscious  faith  and  love  there 
sprang  up  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  a  fountain  of  life 
and  power  through  His  abiding  union  with  His 
Father.  ‘  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,’  He  once 
said,  ‘and  I  work’  (Jn  5n).  ‘  He  went  about  doing 
good,’  St.  I’eter  declared,  ‘  for  God  was  with  him 
(Ac  1038). 

3.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  may¬ 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  (1)  He  enjoins  many 
qualities  that  contribute  to  the  life  ot  strenuous- 
ness.  Such  are  diligence  (parables  of  Talents  and 
Pounds,  Mt  25,  Lk  19),  readiness  (Lk  12s5),  use  of 
opportunities  (Jn  94),  watchfulness  (Mk  133:l),  per¬ 
severance  and  importunity  of  prayer  (Lk  11s  IS 1 ), 
constancy  and  continuance  of  service  (Lk  124J  171UJ. 
Such  precepts  receive  double  force  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  His  life  of  unresting  labour  (Jn  517  94). 
In  St.  Paul  the  same  lessons  are  illustrated  and 
inculcated  (I  Co  1510- 5S).  — (2)  Faith  is  set  iort’.i  as 
the  supreme  source  of  active  energy.  Faith  re¬ 
ceives  healing  ;  it  can  also  bestow  healing.  Before 
its  presence  both  bodily  and  mental  diseases  dis¬ 
appear.  Sayings  of  Jesus  to  this  effect  are  re¬ 
membered  as  maxims  and  metaphors.  ‘  All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth’  (Mk  9-3  ll24). 
By  faith  mountains  disappear  and  trees  may  be 
uprooted  (Mk  1 1-3,  Lk  17,;).  Such  sayings  passed 
into  ordinary  speech  (1  Co  13s),  and  the  life  of 
achievement  was  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  faith  (He  11).  The  fact  that  men  of 
faith  are  the  possessors  of  boundless*  energy  is 
indeed  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  living  faith  enjoined  by  Jesus  and  practised  in 
the  planting  of  Christianity  procured  an  immediate 
possession  of  surprising  power.  Exorcists  and  ma¬ 
gicians  were  abashed  ;  and  demonic  possession,  still 
a  plague  of  the  East,  disappeared  before  the  ad¬ 
vancing  standards  of  the  new  faith.  This  spiritual 
energy  depended  on  immediate  communication  with 
God.  The  last  words  attributed  to  Christ  are 
these  :  ‘  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you’  (Ac  l8). 

II.  Scott. 

ENOCH. — There  is  no  mention  of  the  patriarch 
Enoch  in  the  Gospels  except  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord’s  genealogy,  Lk  337. 

ENOS.  -An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  338. 

ENROLMENT. — See  Census  and  Quirinius. 

ENTHUSIASM. — Enthusiasm  means  etymologi 
cally  a  Divinely  inspired  interest  or  zeal  (Gr.  ev- 
Oovtnafa,  to  be  inspired  by  a  god,  from  ev  ‘in,’  and 
Ihl) s  ‘god’);  and  therefore  affords  an  appropriate 
modern  rendering  for  the  phrase  irvedpa  a-yiov,  ‘  Holy 
Spirit,'  in  the  NT  (1.1c  l15-  35, 4Lli7  41.  Ac  24  48- 31  ti:!- 5 
755  917  jp.M  139.  8ee  Bartlet’s  Arts,  p.  386).  .  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  called  attention  to  the 
enthusiasm  Jesus  required  of,  and  inspired  in.  His 
disciples  (pp.  141,  152,  154,  fifth  edition).  His  own 
life  was  marked  by  enthusiasm,  intense  and  exalted 
emotions  in  regard  to  His  vocation.  As  a  youth 
He  was  enthusiastic  for  His  Father’s  bouse  (Lk 
249)  ;  at  the  Baptism  He  devoted  Himself  to  His 
calling  (Mt  315),  and  was  conscious  of  receiving  the 
Spirit  (3Hi),  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  power.  His  nrst 
enthusiasm  to  use  the  new  energy  afforded  the 
occasion  for  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  ( M  k 
llu  ‘straightway  the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth’). 
I11  llis  call  to  His  disciples,  His  teaching  and 
healing,  Ilis  journeyings  from  place  r‘>  place  in 
the  early  Galikean  ministry  (Mk  l17*  1:i.  this 
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mood  of  enthusiasm  is  dominant  (Lk  41).  The 
same  impression  is  conveyed  in  St.  John’s  record  : 
His  answer  to  His  mother  in  Cana,  the  casting  out 
of  the  traders  from  the  temple,  the  challenge  to 
the  priests,  the  confession  of  His  Messiahship  to 

1  the  woman  of  Hamaria,  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
needs  of  the  body  in  His  absorption  in  His  work 
(24- 1<-  is  426. 32. 34^  have  all  the  same  characteristic 
of  an  intense,  exalted  emotion.  His  mood  was 
mistaken  for  madness  by  His  relatives  (Mk  321), 
and  His  answer  regarding  His  spiritual  relation¬ 
ships  would  not  remove  their  doubt  ;i5).  His 

demands  on  His  disciples  to  abandon  all,  and  to 
cleave  to  Him  (Lk  960,  62  1428),  and  the  Beatitudes 
He  pronounced  on  the  spiritually  aspiring,  and  on 
the  persecuted  (Mt  56- 12),  spring  from  the  same 
inward  source.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  any 
evidence  of  faith  which  He  met  with  (Mt  810  152s, 

1  Lk  1021,  Mt  1617,  Jn  1223,  Lk  2343).  He  even  in¬ 
tensely  desired  to  fulfil  His  vocation  in  His  death 
(Lk  1250).  The  Baptist  contrasted  his  own  baptism 
with  water  and  the  Messiah’s  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  fire  (Mt  311).  His  words  have  been 
thus  interpreted  :  ‘  He  baptizes  with  water,  in  the 
running  stream  of  Jordan,  to  emblem  the  only 
wav  of  escape,  amendment.  Messiah  will  baptize 
with  wind  and  fire,  sweeping  away  and  consuming 
the  impenitent,  leaving  behind  only  the  righteous’ 
(Bruce,  ‘  St.  Matthew  ’  in  Expositor’s  Gr.  Test.  p. 
84).  -When  Jesus  presented  the  same  contrast  in 
His  demand  to  Nicodemus  (Jn  35),  it  is  not  probable 
that  He  referred  to  judgment,  but  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  He  brought  to  men  in  His  ministry, 
the  enthusiasm  for  God  and  His  kingdom  which  He 
imparted.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  He  so 
inspired  men  in  Galilee  by  His  healing,  teaching, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  companionship  (Mk  l27,  87  212- 19), 
and  attracted  many  (Mk  37  653'56).  The  people 
believed  Him  to  be  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah, 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets  (Mk  614,  Mt  1614). 
That  this  mood  was  temporary  Jesus  recognized 
in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk  45- 6).  The  flame 
blazed  up  again  for  a  moment  among  the  Galilrean 
pilgrims  at  the  triumphal  entry  (Mk  ll8-10).  The 
early  ministry  in  J ud;ea  and  in  Samaria,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  John,  made  the  same  impression  (Jn  223 
326  4s9-42).  After  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
the  Christian  Church  received  at  Pentecost  the 
permanent  and  communicable  gift  of  holy  enthusi¬ 
asm  (irveCpa  dytov,  as  explained  above).* 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  whether  in  His  early  ministry  Jesus 
was  not  led  by  His  enthusiasm  to  show  less  reserve  in  the 
expression  of  His  claims  and  less  restraint  in  the  exercise  of 
His  powers  than  was  His  practice  afterwards,  when  He  had 
learned  from  experience  the  peril  this  course  involved  of  a 
premature  close  of  His  ministry.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
depends  on  the  answer  given  to  the  wider  question,  whether 
i  such  a  change  of  method,  due  to  the  teaching  of  experience, 
would  be  compatible  with  His  unerring  moral  insight  and 

sinless  moral  character,  and  the  Divine  guidance  He  constantly 
sought  and  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  vocation.  If  not,  we 
cannot  assume  any  such  change.  The  question  is  discussed  in 

The  Expositor,  6th  series,  vol.  vi.  ‘  The  Early  Self-Disclosure.’ 

Literature.— Arthur,  Tongue  of  Fire ;  J.  C.  Shairp,  Studies, 

362  ff-  Alfred  E.  Garvie. 

ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM.— This  was  one  of 

the  acted  parables  of  Jesus,  in  which  some  im¬ 
mortal  lesson  is  concealed.  The  washing  of  the 
feet,  the  entry,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
stand  together  as  dramatic  representations  of  the 
principles  and  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  of 
the  humility  and  self-denial  required  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  ;  of  the  mixture  of  condescension  and 
majesty  in  the  manner  of  the  King’s  coming ;  and 
of  the  peace  He  gives  and  of  the  judgment  that 
follows  in  His  stejis. 

Of  the  Synoptic  accounts  Mk.  seems  the 
original.  Mt.  describes  the  entry  in  keeping  with 
his  representation  of  Jesus  as  the  Mailed  Meshihd 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  consonance  with  the  prophecy 
of  Zee  99.  The  RV  rendering  of  214  tovto  Se  yeyovev, 

‘  Now  this  is  come  to  pass,’  seems  to  put  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus.  But  the  inference  from  Jn  1216- 18 
is  that  the  prophecy  is  an  afterthought  of  the 
disciples,  in  the  light  of  the  Ascension  ;  and  the  ten 
texts  of  ‘  fulfilment  ’  in  Mt.  are  always  comments  of 
t lie  writer.  Mt.  seems  to  represent  Jesus  as  riding 
on  the  she-ass  and  the  colt  {iirdvu  airCov).  In  Zee  99 
the  Heb.  i,  as  Rosenmiiller  points  out,  is  exegetical 
not  copulative,  and  as  ‘  ass  ’  (licq)  is  male,  the 
proper  rendering  is  ‘  sitting  on  an  ass,  even  a  colt, 
the  foal  of  she-asses.’  There  is  thus  only  one  ass 
in  Zechariah.  The  apparent  duplication  is  due  to 
Hebrew  parallelismus.  Mt.  is  accused  of  embroi¬ 
dering  the  historical  statement  by  adding  a  second 
ass  in  order  to  show  the  exact  literal  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  (Kirsopp  Lake,  at  Liverpool  Church 
Congress).  Robertson’s  attempt  ( Christianity  and 
Mythology ,  p.  368)  to  explain  the  two  asses  mytho¬ 
logically  as  signifying  that  the  ‘Sun-god  is  at  his 
highest  pitch  of  glory  and  is  coming  to  his  doom,’ 
is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Mt.’s  penchant  for 
‘doubles’  being  well  known  (cf.  828  927  2030'84),  the 
passage  must  not  be  pressed.  Bengel’s  comment 
is  ‘pullo  vectus  est,  asina  item  usus,  pulli  comite.’ 
Farrar  suggested  rendering  iirdvw  ai>Twr  =  ‘  on  one 
of  them’ ;  cf.  Ac  2324.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  32) 
speaks  only  of  a  colt,  but,  connecting  the  incident 
with  Gn  4911,  describes  it  as  ‘  tied  to  a  vine.’ 

The  prophecy  Mt  215,  a  compound  of  Is  62n  and  Zee  99,  is 
taken  partly  from  Heb.,  partly  from  LXX.  LXX  suppresses 
ovov,  which  is  recovered  from  Hebrew.  Mt.  suppresses  iir.oc.toi  xoc't 
trtiiuv  [J/£'U  Niph.  ptep. :  salmtus  not  salvator,  trans.  active, 
through  influence  of  qycq  (‘  thy  salvation  ’)  Is  6211],  emphasizing 
or  pods,  ‘  meek  ’  (UJJ). 

In  Mt.  there  is  a  description  of  the  commotion 
(eaeiodr))  in  the  whole  city  ;  the  question,  ‘  Who  is 
this?’;  the  answer,  ‘This  is  the  prophet  Jesus, 
he  who  is  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,’  and  the 
greeting,  ‘  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.’  Mk  ll110 
adds  some  vivid  details.  The  colt,  never  before 
used  (so  Lk.),  was  tied  ‘  at  the  door  without  in  the 
open  street’  (eiri  too  dp<po8ov  [not  ‘  where  two  ways 
met,’  bivium,  Vulg.],  Just.  Mart.  tv  nvt  eiaoSip  Kwprjs 
(l.c.)  ;  S.p<po8a,  ai  pvpai  (Hesych.).  The  woven 
branches  (o-rot^dSes)  cut  from  the  gardens  (dypthv, 
v.l.  for  StvSpwv)  are  different  from  the  /cAdSoi  (olive 
branches  in  classical  Greek)  cut  from  the  trees,  in 
Mt  21s.  The  cry  of  the  people  is  1  Hosanna  ; 
Blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (acc.  to  Hebrew 
accents  and  idiom,  e.g.  Dt  215),  Blessed  be  the 
kingdom  that  corneth,  even  that  of  our  father 
David.’  Mk.  treats  the  visit  as  one  of  inspection. 
Jesus  retires,  ‘having  looked  round  on  all  things, 
for  the  hour  was  late,’  whereas  Mt.  and  Lk.  give 
it  as  prelude  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple.  Lk 

*  In  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  as  a 
power  which  finds  its  true  source  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  get  an  interesting  glimpse  into  both  the  history  of 
language  and  the  philosophy  of  that  histoiy,  from  the  disrepute 
which  attached  to  the  word  ‘  enthusiasm  ’  during  the  age  of 
Rationalism  and  Deism.  Those  were  days  when  leaders  in  the 
Church  set  themselves  to  ‘  put  down  enthusiasm,’  and  Christian 
apologists  were  anxious  to  prove  that  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  His 
Apostles  were  ‘enthusiasts.’  Hartley  defines  enthusiasm  as  ‘a 

1  mistaken  persuasion  in  any  person  that  he  is  a  peculiar  favourite 
with  God  ;  and  that  he  receives  supernatural  marks  thereof’ 

( Observations  on  Man ,  i.  490),  a  definition  which  entirely  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  contemporary  ideas  on  the  subject  (see  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  James  Martineau ,  p.  92).  In  the  18th  cent,  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  a  synonym  for  fanaticism  ;  an  enthusiast  was  simply 
a  fanatic.  And  the  constant  application  of  the  terms  to  the 
Evangelical  Revival  and  its  leaders  shows  that  this  debasing  of 
their  value  was  due  to  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the  critics 
rather  than  to  the  extravagances  of  the  enthusiasts.  Similarly, 
the  Jewish  leaders  said  of  Jesus,  ‘He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad’ 
{Jn  1020) ;  Festus  said  to  Paul,  ‘Thou  art  beside  thyself’  (Ac  2G24) ; 
and  some  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  witnessed  the 
charismatic  gifts  bestowed  upon  Christ’s  followers  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  exclaimed,  ‘These  men  are  full  of  new  wine’ 
<Ac  213). 
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j9?.i-45  gives  additional  touches.  They  placed  Jesus 
on  the  colt  iirejilfiaaav  (iireKadiaav  of  Mt  2T  being 
doubtful) ;  the  exact  place  of  the  exhibition  of 
popular  enthusiasm  is  given,  ‘  even  now  at  the 
descent  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  ’  (fj5ij  irpos  rrj  Kara- 
pdaei),  from  which,  Dean  Stanley  states,  the  first 
view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
city  as  the  road  from  Bethany  begins  to  descend. 
The  lament  over  the  city,  the  retort  to  the  Phari¬ 
sees’ objection,  ‘  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,’ 
etc.,  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  song  is,  ‘  Peace  in 
heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest,’  a  seeming  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘Hosanna,’  etc.,  to  suit  Greek  taste, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  angels’  song 
(Lk  214). 

Jn  1212'19  describes  the  scene  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  people  in  the  city  who  went  out  to 
meet  Him  (eis  virdvTricnv) :  the  blending  of  the  two 
streams  of  people,  the  oi  irpodyovres,  ‘  those  going 
before  ’  of  the  Synoptics  being  those  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  Him  and  had  turned  back  when  they 
met  Him  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  thus 
preceded  Him  to  the  city  ;  the  testimony  of  the 
people  who  were  with  Him  to  the  new-comers  that 
(reading  Sri  for  ore)  He  had  summoned  Lazarus 
from  the  tomb  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  people  from 
the  city  took  branches  of  palm  trees  (ra  /3 ata  t<2v 
(poivUuv  [from  class.  (3ais,  ‘  palm-branch,’  not  from 
/Saios,  ‘  small  ’ ;  note  the  three  different  words  for 
‘  branch,’  sXdSos,  oTtjids,  and  fiator],  The  prophecy 
is  given  in  a  shorter  form.  Jesus  is  hailed  ‘  King 
of  Israel,’  and  the  Pharisees  comment  on  their  own 
powerlessness  and  His  popularity  (v.19). 

This  entry  was  connected  with  Jesus’  conscious¬ 
ness  of  His  Messianic  mission,  gradually  develop¬ 
ing  as  His  work  assumed  definite  direction  and 
His  doctrine  definite  form  ;  was  conceived  after 
the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  and  planned  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  many  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  ‘  the 
consolation  of  Israel,’  ‘  the  redemption  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ’  (Lk  225,  35 ).  After  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
( Jn  614)  the  multitude  recognized  J esus  as  the  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  Avorld,  and  would  have 
seized  Him  and  made  Him  a  king,  but  He  defeated 
their  purpose  ;  for  He  could  not  allow  an  emotional 
peasantry,  ever  ready  to  flock  to  the  standard  of 
a  deliverer,  to  identify  His  Kingdom  with  this 
world,  or  His  cause  with  that  of  a  Judas  of  Galilee. 
Here  He  devises  the  entry  on  the  lines  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  which,  though  free  from  any  hostile 
intention,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  He 
was  the  Messiah,  and  implied  that  He  was  more. 
It  was  not  directly  urged  against  Him  at  His 
trial ;  but  it  supplied  Pilate  with  his  question, 
‘  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  ’  and,  accordingly, 
with  the  legal  basis  for  his  sentence.  This  and 
the  cleansing  were  His  two  first  and  last  actions 
as  Messiah.  They  were  followed  by  the  Cross. 

We  may  infer  m  some  measure  from  the  song, 
the  prophecy  quoted,  and  His  mode  of  entry,  how 
far  Jesus  fulfilled  and  how  far  He  transcended  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  His  day. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  our  father  David. — The 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  in  the  sense  of 
the  rule  or  Herrschaft  of  God,  ‘  the  power  of 
God  in  its  present  or  future  manifestation,’  the 
spiritual  sway  and  ‘sovereignty  of  God’  (Dal- 
inan,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  94),  not  in  the  sense 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  Jews,  had  always  been 
the  text  of  Jesus’  public  addresses  (Mt  417). 
Shortly  before  this  the  Pharisees  had  asked  when 
the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come  (Lk  1 720).  And 
His  answer  was  in  keeping  with  His  object  of 
purifying  the  Messianic  ideas  and  exalting  the 
Messianic  ideals  of  His  age.  It  was  the  Kingdom 
of  His  Father  (Mt  2(1'"')  and  of  the  Father  of  the 
righteous  (Mt  134!)  that  He  proclaimed  ;  it  was 
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the  kingdom  of  their  father  David  of  which  the 
people  thought.  And  His  question,  ‘  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?  ’  (Mt  2242),  shows  that  He  did  not 
consider  Davidic  origin  sufficient  status  in  itself 
for  the  Messiah.  ‘  The  kingdom  of  our  father 
David  ’  recalls  the  grand  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
ruler,  the  representative  of  J",  the  ideal  son  to 
whose  descendants  that  throne  was  ensured  (2  S  716), 
upon  which  the  prophets  of  the  OT  continued  to 
build  their  hopes — hopes  which  had  become  greatly 
modified  and  materialized  during  the  struggle  with 
Antiochus  and  Rome,  and  by  contact  with  Grecian 
thought,  and  which  made  the  ordinary  Jew  dream  of 
a  deliverer  with  all  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  Judas 
Maccabseus,  and  the  more  philosophic  think  of  an 
earthly  empire,  cosmopolitan  and  world -ruling 
like  the  Roman.  It  was  the  idea  in  the  prophets, 
chiefly  in  Dn  713-  14’ 17,  of  a  kingdom,  holy,  super¬ 
natural,  universal  and  eternal,  that  Jesus  sought 
to  recover  from'  the  lumber-room  of  tradition  ;  and 
in  this  He  was  assisted  by  the  gradual  revival 
of  more  spiritual  Messianic  hopes  among  thought¬ 
ful  and  devout  Jews  like  Simeon  and  Anna  (cf. 
also  the  angelic  prediction  of  Lk  l32  ‘  And  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David’).  The  Gospels  give  an  account  of 
the  general  Messianic  expectations.  The  Messiah 
was  not  to  come  from  Galilee  but  from  Bethlehem 
(Mt  25),  was  king  of  the  Jews  (v.2),  was  to  perform 
miracles  (Jn  731),  to  be  a  prophet  (429),  to  appear 
mysteriously  (727),  to  be  a  descendant  of  David  (Mt 
927),  and  to  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel 
(Ac  l6). 

2.  The  address  ‘Son  of  David.' — The  Messiah 
is  first  designated  aids  A avtS  in  Ps-Sol  1723 — a  title 
founded  on  Scripture  expressions  such  as  ‘  son  ’ 
(Is  96),  ‘seed’  (Targ.  2  S  712),  ‘branch’  (Jer  235  and 
Zee 612,  where  the  Aram,  paraphrase  for  ‘branch’  is 
‘Messiah’).  The  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  never 
refuted  by  His  opponents,  was  accepted  by  St. 
Paul  (Ro  l3).  But  Jesus  based  His  authority  on 
something  higher  than  this  (Mt  2245). 

3.  The  song  ‘Hosanna  .  .  .  highest  ’  (cf.  Ps  11S25-  26, 
the  festal  cry  amidst  which  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  was  solemnly  compassed  on  the  first  six 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  last 
day  seven  times). — ‘  Hosanna,’  which  may  be  a  con¬ 
traction  for  HSshi'dh  net  (adiaou  Si),  LXX),  or  shorter 
Hipli.  impel’,  with  enclitic,  Nj'VTin,  is  evidently 
a  salutation  =  ‘  greeting  to  (cf.  Lat.  Io  triumphe) 
the  Son  of  David,’  not  supplication  as  in  Ps.  ;  cf. 
Didache,  x.  6,  uiaavva  Tip  dtp  Aa/3 18  (‘hail’),  c 'oaavva. 
iv  tois  inj/iarois  (Mt.)  =  5o£a  iv  vip'uTTots  (Lk.).  In  1’s 
724  1106  the  Heb.  b  (=dat. )  is  found  after  Hipli.  of 
jit?; ;  but  the  fact  that  the  branches  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  were  called  ‘hosannas’  and  Mt.'s 
remarkable  omission  from  Zee  99  of  iV'u  (adi'iov, 
LXX),  which  would  have  thrown  a  new  light  on 
this  cry,  seem  to  denude  the  expression  of  any 
special  significance.  See  Hosanna. 

Dalman  suggests  that  the  original  cry  of  the  people  was 
*  Hosanna,  Blessed  in  the  name  of  J"  be  he  that  cometh  *  (op. 
cit.  p.  222).  It  is  also  to  he  remembered  that  in  the  OT,  J" 
Himself  is  generally  represented  as  Saviour,  while  the  Messiah 
was  the  prince  of  the  redeemed  people  ;  the  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  the  Redeemer  being  more  recent.  An  interesting 
connexion  between  Ps  IIS2?  ‘  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  or 
woven  branches’  (O'rQJ/ =<TT<j//3adif,  Mk  ll8)  and  the  entry  of 
Jesus  is  brought  out  in  Symm.  trvvhr.o-ocrt  tv  trotvr.yCpti  mxuf 

JJLOt.'TrC. 

It  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  connexion 
with  t his  entry,  which  took  place  just  before  the 
Feast  of  Passover  in  spring.  But  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  song,  etc.,  may  have  been  due  to 
reminiscences  of  the  preceding  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles,  when  Jesus  was  pronounced  the  prophet 
and  the  Messiah  (Jn  741),  and  that  the  whole 
passage  was  sung,  that  which  used  to  be  supplica- 
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tion  now  passing  into  greeting.  Our  conclusion  is, 
then,  that  though  the  song  ‘Hosanna,’  etc.,  was 
used  in  salutation,  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
preceding  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  expresses  the  con¬ 
victions  of  many  of  the  people,  and  oilers  a  remark¬ 
able  parallel  to  Ps  11825"27. 

4.  The  mode  of  entry. — Some  of  the  same  Galilsean 
folk  who  wished  to  make  Jesus  a  king  before  the 
time  of  Jn  615  have  now,  in  their  progress  to 
the  city,  gathered  around  Him  and  escort  Him, 
their  national  Prophet,  with  song.  Others  come 
from  the  city  to  meet  Him,  and  receive  Him  with 
acts  of  homage  which  show  that  they  regarded 
Him  at  the  time  as  the  prospective  deliverer  of  the 
nation.  In  2  Mac  106-7  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  wel¬ 
comed  with  similar  acclamations  and  ‘  branches 
and  fair  boughs  and  palms,’  and  in  1  Mac  1351 
Simon.  In  2  Iv  913  the  followers  of  Jehu,  the 
newly  proclaimed  king,  threw  down  their  cloaks 
(1/j.dria,  as  here)  before  him.  Stanley  also  ( SP  191) 
mentions  that  in  recent  times  the  people  of 
Bethlehem  cast  their  cloaks  before  the  horse  of 
the  consul  of  Damascus.  Dalman  agrees  with 
W ellhausen  that  the  procession  did  not  acquire  its 
Messianic  colour  until  a  later  period,  and  that  few 
at  the  time  thought  of  the  prophecy  in  Zee.  (op. 
cit.  p.  222).  In  the  light  of  after  events,  Jesus 
entered  the  city  as  Messianic  king,  priest,  and 
prophet.  (1)  The  ‘prince’  had  to  provide  the 
sacrifices  ‘  to  make  reconciliation  for  or  to  atone 
for  [iS3^>]  the  house  of  Israel’  (Ezk  4515,  cf.  464's 
and  2  Ch  3034).  So  does  ‘the  Lord’s  Anointed’ 
here.  (2)  The  priest  presents  the  ottering.  So 
does  ‘  the  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ’ 
(Ps  1104)  proceed,  metaphorically  speaking,  to 
‘  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar’ (11827).  The  harmony  between  the  two 
offices  of  the  Messiah  as  king  and  priest  is  well 
described  in  Zee  613  ‘  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall 
be  between  the  two’  (so  Rosenm.).  The  growing 
predominance  of  the  priestly  office  of  the  Messiah 
is  also  expressed  in  the  choice  of  the  colt  ‘  whereon 
never  man  sat’  (Mk.  and  Lk.),  cf.  Nu  193  ‘a  red 
heifer  .  .  .  upon  which  never  came  yoke.’  (3)  The 
prophetic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  the  ‘  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  covenant’  (Mai  31),  coming  to  His 
temple,  J"’s  prophet  to  the  world  and  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles  (Is  496),  was  suitably  expressed  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  people,  ‘This  is  Jesus  the 
prophet,’  etc.,  and  by  their  testimony  to  His  mira¬ 
cles,  generally  connected  with  a  prophet.  (4)  There 
■was  another  ideal  of  the  OT  realized  in  Jesus  on 
this  occasion.  The  meek  and  afflicted  [uj/]  saint  of  Ps 
2224,  the  Psalm  appropriated  by  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
was  represented  by  Him  who  wept  over  the  city 
and  entered  it  ‘  meek  [uji  Zee  d9=irpavs,  Mt  215  ;  also 
in  Mt  55  =  Ps  3711],  and  sitting  upon  an  ass.’  Other 
signilications  of  this  Heb.  adj.,  such  as  ‘poor,’ 
‘oppressed,’  and  ‘persecuted’  (in  Isaiah),  were  also 
realized  in  Jesus.  But  it  is  His  meekness  that 
Mt.  emphasizes,  doubtless  because  of  His  riding 
on  an  ass.  At  one  time  the  ass  was  not  a  despised 
animal.  Judges  rode  on  white  asses  (Jg  510). 
But  through  contact  with  Gentiles  the  ass  had 
fallen  into  contempt.  For  6vo s  Josephus  substitutes 
arrival  and  'imros.  LXX  in  Zee  99  preferred  inro- 
(■ tiyiov  and  iru)\o$  to  the  despised  word.  It  was, 
however,  the  tradition  that  the  Messiah  should 
come  riding  on  an  ass  (Sepp,  §  vi.  c.  6).  (5)  The 

conception  of  Messiah  as  the  suffering  Servant  of 
Deut. -Isaiah  was,  however,  most  of  all  exemplified 
by  Him  who  on  this  occasion  humbled  Himself 
[rnj?j  (Niph.  of  nij;  in  reflexive  sense)  Is  53 7  =  era- 
7r elvwaev  eavriv,  Ph  28]  in  a  voluntary  manner  in 
His  progress  to  a  death  for  His  people. 

Matthew  describes  Jesus  as  armed  with  author¬ 
ity  (e^ovaLa,  cf.  89),  and  on  this  occasion  depicts 
Him  as  the  Malkd  Meshihd  of  the  Jews.  His 


authority  is  over  all  flesh,  to  make  them  feel  their 
want  of  God  and  Him.  The  sense  of  power  was 
derived  from  the  sense  of  His  mission  and  the 
consciousness  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  which 
made  Him  soar  beyond  the  Messianic  role  and  see 
Himself  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  holding 
sway  by  peace,  spiritual  peace,  and  by  power, 
spiritual  power.  ‘He  claimed  for  Himself,’  as 
Dalman  remarks  (dp.  cit.  p.  313),  ‘an  exalted 
position  such  as  had  not  been  assigned  even  to 
the  Messiah,’  and,  as  Harnack  ( What  is  Christi¬ 
anity?  p.  141)  observes,  ‘  He  leaves  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  far  behind  Him,  because  He  filled  it  with 
a  content  that  burst  it.’  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  He  affirmed  His  Kingship  before  Pilate  (Mt 
2711!. 


The  object  of  this  entry  was  the  inauguration  of 
Jesus’  last  mission  to  His  people.  The  attraction 
of  the .  provincial  crowds,  the  Jerusalem  populace, 
the  Greeks  and  proselytes,  if  not  the  impressing 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  this  was  the  end  desired, 
and  in  a  great  measure  attained.  He  never  seems 
to  move  in  solitary  state  in  the  Temple  ;  crowds 
are  always  around  Him  ;  He  is  the  topic  of  the 
people’s  conversation  and  the  subject  of  the 
priests’  conspiracy.  This  was  a  suitable  prelude 
to  a  great  missionary  enterprise  all  too  brief, 
but  crowded  perhaps  with  more  real  work  and 
witness  for  the  King  and  His  Kingdom  than  the 
preceding  portion  of  His  ministry.  It  led  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  on  the  same  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  these  together  culminated  in  the  Cross. 


Literature. — Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus ;  Harnack,  What  is 
Christianity  t ;  Stanley,  SP  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times ;  Hitchcock,  Mystery  of  the  Cross ;  artt. 
‘  Hosanna,’  ‘  Messiah,’  ‘  Prophets  ’  in  Hastings’  DB. 

F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock. 

ENVY. — The  word  cpSovos  occurs  in  the  Gospels 
only  in  the  two  parallel  passages  Mt  2718  and  Mk 
1510  in  connexion  with  the  trial  of  Jesus.  When 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  sought  the 
death  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  Pilate,  they 
attempted  to  veil  their  motives  under  the  pretence 
of  loyalty  to  Caesar.  Pilate  was  too  astute  a  man 
to  credit  these  professions  for  a  single  instant. 
He  perceived  (iyivajerae,  Mk  1510)  the  underlying 
feeling  to  be  envy.  If  the  word  jjSei  (‘he  knew,’ 
Mt  2718)  is  significant,  it  supports  the  opinion  that 
Pilate  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the 
attitude  of  the  chief  priests  toward  Jesus.  The 
message  that  Pilate  later  received  from  his  wife 
(Mt  2719)  somewhat  favours  this  opinion.  In  fact 
it  was  the  business  of  Pilate  to  know  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  and  His  relations  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  and  nothing  but  the  contemptuous  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  a  Gallio  would  have  hindered  him  from  the 
inquiries  necessary  for  gaining  this  knowledge. 


Perhaps  it  might  seem  at  first  as  though  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  priests  might  more  properly  be  termed  jealousy. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  feelings,  jealousy  and  envy,  readily 
shows  the  distinctive  character  of  each:  ‘Jealousy  is  the 
malign  feeling  which  is  often  had  toward  a  rival,  or  possible 
rival,  for  the  possession  of  that  which  we  greatly  desire,  as  in 
love  or  ambition.  Envy  is  a  similar  feeling  toward  one, 
whether  rival  or  not,  who  already  possesses  that  which  we 
greatly  desire.  Jealousy  is  enmity  prompted  by  fear;  envy  is 
enmity  prompted  by  covetousness’  ( Century  Dictionary,  s.v. 
‘  Envy’).  ‘  Envy  is  only  a  malignant,  selfish  hunger,  casting  its 
evil  eye  on  the  elevation  or  supposed  happiness  of  others’ 
(Bushnell,  ib.).  In  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament, 
xxvi.,  the  comparison  is  less  happily  stated.  Apparently 
jealousy  (Skof)  ‘may  assume  two  shapes;  either  that  of  a 
desire  to  make  war  upon  the  good  which  it  beholds  in  another, 
and  thus  to  trouble  that  good,  and  make  it  less ;  or,  where  it 
has  not  vigour  and  energy  enough  to  attempt  the  making  of  it 
less,  there  may  b':  at  least  the  wishing  of  it  less.  And  here  is 
the  point  of  contact  which  has  with  film; :  thus  Plato, 

Menex.  242  A,  rpHrov  y.iv  i-ro  G.rou  hi  Qtiotos  :  the  latter 

being  essentially  passive,  the  former  is  active  and  energetic.’ 
This  citation  from  Plato  shows  that  there  may  be  a  genetic 
relation  between  jealousy  and  envy,  but  it  does  not  show  that 
envy  is  passive.  Trench  quotes  from  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  ii.  11, 
omitting  o  'dt  rov  rKr,nov  [roi.poctrxtvx^u]  ixeiv  T0V  fttevov  [to* 
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ccyxdx] :  ‘  One  that  is  moved  by  envy  contrives  that  his  neigh¬ 
bour  shall  not  have  the  good  that  he  has  or  seems  to  have.'  A 
careful  examination  of  the  use  of  <pt lorn;  in  classic  Greek  authors 
justifies  this  statement  of  Aristotle,  and  reveals  that  it  means 
the  same  active  malignant  feeling  as  is  expressed  in  modern 
English  by  the  word  ‘  envy.’  It  was  cptjovo;  which  moved  the  gods 
to  prevent  men  from  attaining  a  great  or  uninterrupted  experi¬ 
ence  of  prosperity.  Pindar,  the  tragic  writers,  and  orators 
also  are  found  using  the  word  to  designate  the  active  impulse  to 
destroy  another's  prosperity  so  far  as  one  has  the  power  to  do  it. 

The  Septuagint,  according  to  Hatch’s  Concordance ,  uses 
qdovos  only  in  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  most  noteworthy 
instance  is  in  Wis  224  ‘on account  of  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death 
entered  into  the  world.  ’ 

Since  envy  is  an  ill-will  or  malice  aroused  by 
the  success  or  good  gifts  of  another,  it  is  the  fit¬ 
ting  word  to  designate  the  motive  of  the  priests 
who  protested  their  loyalty  to  Cfesar.  Envy  is 
not  a  primary  emotion.  Other  feelings  prepare 
the  way  for,  and  may  enter  into,  it.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  development  in  the  life  of  selfishness 
(Jul.  Muller,  Lehre  voncler  Siinde,  i.  233  f.  [Eng.  tr. 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  i.  171]).  In  the  Gospels 
this  development  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  were  from  the  outset 
attended  by  suspicion  on  the  part  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  His  growing  popularity  aroused  their 
jealousy.  When  they  could  charge  Him  with  a 
compact  with  Beelzebub  (Mt  T2-2  ,  Mk  320IT‘,  Ek 
1 1  i4<r. ),  they  had  begun  to  hate  Him  because  of  the 
popular  confidence  in  Him,  and  especially  because 
this  confidence  was  of  a  degree  and  a  quality 
which  they  never  had  received,  and  which  they 
could  not  hope  to  receive.  This  occurrence  was  an 
attempt  to  discredit  Him  with  the  people,  and  it 
showed  that  envy  had  obtained  full  lodgment  in 
their  hearts.  From  that  time  onwards  it  had  so 
large  a  share  in  their  lives,  that  when  they  appeared 
before  Pilate  they  were  so  mastered  by  this  feeling 
to  which  they  had  given  free  rein  for  months,  that 
they  were  unable  to  conceal  it.  See  also  artt. 
Covetousness  and  Jealousy. 

E.  B.  Denio. 

EPHPHATHA.— An  Aramaic  word,  found  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Mk  7:M.  We  there  read  that  Jesus 
said  to  a  man  who  was  ‘  deaf  and  had  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  his  speech,  Ephphatha  ’  (e<p<padd).  The 
Evangelist  appends  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
word  :  8  ianv  8iavoix0vTL,  ‘that  is,  Be  opened.’ 

There  are  two  Aram,  words  of  which  itpvxOx  may  be  a  trans¬ 
literation  :  (1)  rtRBX ;  (2)  nnBX.  The  former  is  a  contraction  of 
nilBriX  Imperative  Ithpaal ;  and  the  latter  is  a  contraction  of 
nnBnx  Imperative  Ithpeal  of  the  verb  rins  ‘to  open.  In  Greek 
MSS,  X3D  present  itpptflx,  which  is  certainly  Ithpeal,  whereas 
ippxSx  may  be  Ithpaal.  Jerome  gives  Ephphetha,  and  some 
Latin  MSS  give  effelha,  ephetha,  and  even  effeta.  Wellhausen 
in  his  Com.  on  Mk  734  prints  itppxrx,  but  apparently  without 
MS  authority. 

The  form  tpqxOx,  when  compared  with  its  Aram,  equivalent 
nnBnx,  presents  several  interesting  peculiarities  bearing  on  the 
dialect  spoken  by  our  Lord.  (1)  We  note  the  disappearance  of 
the  guttural  n.  We  know  that  in  Galilee  and  Samaria  the 
gutturals  were  much  neglected,  or  even  interchanged  ;  and  they 
are  often  ignored  in  transliterating  Semitic  words  into  Greek. 
Thus  we  find  Munrix;  from  Xn'tfip  ;  IWJkebx  from  Xlpn  n'3  ; 
•yitnx  from  Biin  '3 ;  Ti/xwt  from  pytp?i  (side  by  side  with 
where  the  i  does  duty  for  J?).  (2)  We  note  the  assimilation  of 
n  to  3,  giving  hpipxUx  for  K)<px8x ;  or  in  Aram,  nnBX  for  nnBnx. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  a  rule  in  Palestinian  Aramaic, 
that  frequently,  and  especially  with  the  labials  3,  D,  and  B,  the  n  in 
the  passive  prefix  nx  is  assimilated  to  the  first  radical  (Dalman’s 
Aramdische  Grammatik,  p.  201).  (3)  It  is  noteworthy  that  we 
have  the  repetition  of  the  aspirate  letter  tp.  According  to 
Hebrew  analogy,  nnsx  ought  to  give  ixrxtlx,  inasmuch  as  the 
daghesh  always  indicates  the  harder  and  not  the  aspirated  form 
of  the  letter  B.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  in  the  Semitic 
language,  which  lies  behind  our  Greek  Test.,  there  was  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  Hebrew  rule  as  to  the  daghesh.  If  Ileb.  had  been  the 
basal  language  of  the  Gospels,  we  could  not  have  had  such 
forms  as  BxpOvKopxxiii;  from  ’pVw  13  and  B rfiipxyii  from  n'3 
'IXS.  The  aspirated  forms  n  and  B  after  a  closed  syllable  would 
he  intolerable.  The  daghesh  forte  is  also  singularly  treated  in 
UxtOxi'x  from  x;nB  and  Zxx%xni  from  '3].  (4)  The  appearance 
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of  f  in  e tppxOx  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  dialect  spoken  by 
our  Lord  used  the  Syriac  prefix  nx  eth  with  passive  forms,  and 
not  nx  ith,  as  is  found  in  Palestinian  Aramaic ;  in  other  words, 
used  Ethpaal  for  Ithpaal. 

As  to  what  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  SeavoixdvTG 
‘  Be  thou  opened,’  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  It  may  be  the  mouth ,  as  in  Lk  1M  (so 
Weiss,  Morison),  or  the  ear,  as  in  Targ.  on  Is  505  (so 
Bruce,  Swete) ;  or  it  may  be  the  deaf  man  himself 
who  is  addressed.  One  door  of  knowledge  being 
shut,  the  man  is  conceived  of  as  a  bolted  chamber  : 
‘Jesus  said  to  him,  Be  thou  opened.’ 

Literature. — Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das  AT  i.  1-24  ;  Kautzsch, 
Gramm,  des  Biblisch-Aramiiisch,  §  5  ;  Dalman,  Aram.  Gramm. 
201  f.,  222;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Muttersprache,  52;  Meyer,  Bruce, 
Swete,  etc.,  on  Mk  7s4.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

EPHRAIM.— Jn  ll54  only.  After  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  Jesus  departed,  in  consequence  of  the 
plots  of  the  chief  priests  against  Him,  ‘unto  a 
country  (BY  ‘into  the  country’)  near  to  the 
wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim,  and  there 
continued  with  his  disciples.’ 

There  are  scarcely  any  textual  variations.  TR  spells  "E/ppxia ; 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Westcott-Hort  spell  ’Eippxi/x ;  Stephanas, 
1550,  had  on  the  margin  the  reading  ’E <ppipc,  which  is  supported 
by  XL  and  Latin  witnesses,  and  the  name  Ix/xpoi /ptiu.  as  to  be 
supplied  after  Pxv ■  This  is  the  reading  of  I),  Sapfurim  in 
its  Latin  part,  for  which  Chase  ( Syro-Lat .  Text  of  Gospels,  108) 
and  R.  Harris  (A  Study  of  Codex  Bezce,  p.  184)  suggested  that 
irxu.  might  he  the  Ileb.  ‘  the  name  ’ ;  but  more  probable  is  the 
identification  with  Sepphm-is,  which  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  91  is 
spelt  Ixnpopon  ( v.ll .  'Sx/xtpbpo i>  and  other  forms) ;  so  Jerome  (s.u. 
‘Araba’  in  OS  17.  13  f.):  ‘  Diocaesare®,  quse  olim  Safforme 
dicebatur.’ 

Eusebius  in  his  Onornasticon  says  (ad  Epbron,  Jos. 
XV.  9)  :  Kai  icrri  vvv  Kupt]  ’’Eeppaip.  peyiarp  -rrepi  ra 
pipeea  AiAias  ujs  dirt)  ap peiojv  k  ;  in  the  Latin  render¬ 
ing  of  Jerome:  ‘ est  et  villa  pergrandis  Efrtra 
nomine  contra  septentrionem  in  vicesimo  ab  .Elia 
miliario’  (ed.  Klostermann,  p.  86.  1,  90.  18).  With 
this  has  been  identified  A/ra  [=  ni?jj  Jos.  xviii.  23] : 
‘in  tribu  Beniamin  ;  et  est  liodie  vicus  Efraim  in 
quinto  miliario  Bethelis  ad  orientem  respiciens’ 
(p.  29.  4  ;  tile  Greek  text  [28.  4  :  rat  vvv  Hart.  Kcop-g 
AlcpppX  a7r6]  is  here  defective);  further,  1  Mac  ll34 
=  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  127  [ed.  Niese]  :  rot) s  rpeis  vopovs 
' Aepaipepa  (v.l.  ’Arptpep-a)  Kal  AvSSa  Kai  Tapadciv  ; 
finally,  the  notice  of  Josephus  (BJ  iv.  551),  that 
Vespasian  took  Bpdpyd  re  (earlier  reading  BcuOijX  or 
B^fb/A)  Kal  ’E  <p  p  a  i  p.  iroXfxvia.  Since  Robinson,  the 
site  lias  been  sought  at  the  modern  ct-Taiyibeh, 
4  miles  N.  E.  from  Bethel.  Scliiirer  ( GJV 3  i.  233) 
quotes  Robinson,  ii.  332-338;  Guerin,  Jvdee,  iii. 
45-51  ;  Buhl,  GAP  p.  177  ;  Heidet,  art.  ‘Eplirem’ 
in  Vigouroux’s  Diet.  ii.  1885  fi’.  ;  cf. ,  further,  art. 
‘Ephraim’  by  J.  H.  Kennedy  in  Hastings’  DB, 
and  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Encyc.  Biblica.* 

Origen  compares,  for  the  retirement  of  Jesus,  Mt  442f-  and 
then  allegorizes :  Ephraim,  according  to  Gn  41r>lf-  ‘  xxp-rmpop.x  ' ; 
u.-rrjxOev  izeidsv  els  ty.v  x^poiv  * T0^  °^0’J  ^otTfUeOv^  iyyv$  t ipv,u.ov 
‘  izyfkritr  iocs  J  giV  tv,  v  ‘  za.pTO$opov(r  ocv’  Xeyo/u-ivviv  <r  oXtv ,  etc*,  (new 

Berlin  edition,  pp.  420,  551).  About  the  site  he  says  nothing. 

Eb.  Nestle. 

EPILEPSY. — There  is  but  one  specific  instance 
of  this  awful  malady  recorded  for  us  in  the 
Gospels.]-  This  case  is,  however,  common  to  all 
three  Synoptists  (cf.  Mt  1716,  Mk  917f-,  Lk  939) ;  and 
the  three  accounts,  while  not  in  verbal  agreement, 
are  sufficiently  harmonious  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  nature  and  malig- 

*  Rchiirer  (GJV3  ii.  163,  ».  435)  is  certainly  right  in  rejecting 
the  identification  of  Sapfurim  witli  Sepharvaim  (2  K  17-4)  put 
forward  by  Resch  (TV  x.  4,  pp.  141,  204)  and  approved  by 
Blass  (Ew.  gee.  Joh.  1902,  p.  xl),  and  in  finding  in  Sapfurim  the 
name  of  the  town  Sepphoris,  which  covered  a  very  large  area. 
But  it  is  not  vet  certain  whether  Codex  D  has  preserved  here  a 
correct  tradition.  Lk  910  offers  similar  variations  in  the  text 
(tcAiv  xxKovptiwa ,  totov  Keyopcevov,  toxov  ipy.xov,  etc.).  E ppx  u. 
might  itself  be  derived  from  Sepphoris,  the  first  letter  being 
dropped  after  the  t  of  tit. 

t  ‘Epileptic’  is  substituted  by  RV  for  ‘lunatick’  of  AV  in 
Mt  4- 4  171"  as  tr.  of  riXutix 'iarOxi. 
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nant  character  of  the  disease.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  writers  all  attribute  it  to  the  active 
agency  of  demons ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  as  St.  Matthew,  in  another  place,  appears  to 
differentiate  between  demon  possession  and  epilepsy 
(Mt  424  SaLfj.ovi(ofj.evovs  Kal  <Te\t}VLa'gop.evovs).  Not 
only  do  the  Evangelists  record  their  own  and  the 
popular  belief  in  the  connexion  of  evil  spirits  with 
ejjilepsy ;  they  also  lead  us  to  believe  that  Jesus 
exercised  His  power  on  the  presupposition  of  the 
truth  of  this  contemporary  idea  (cf.  Mt  1718,  Mk 
9"5,  Lk  942). 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connexion  that  medical  thought 
at  this  time  and,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this, 
was  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  Synoptists.  Aret*us(c.  70  a.d.) 
in  writing  of  it  (Sign.  Morb.  Diuturn.  37)  attempts  to  explain 
the  reason  why  epilepsy  was  called  ‘the  sacred  illness’  (hpY,\> 
xixX^rxovn  ty/v  7tocUyiv).  The  remedy,  according  to  this  writer, 
belonged  not  to  human  but  to  Divine  agency.  Hippocrates,  on 
the  other  hand,  writing  some  five  centuries  earlier,  refuses  to 
accept  the  belief  that  there  was  anything  supernatural  about 
this  disease.  In  his  opinion  it  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  disease  to  which  people  are  liable  (curve  pcY.blv 
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Sac.  303  [see  Hobart’s  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  p.  20]). 
The  important  place  held  by  the  belief  in  the  malevolent  in¬ 
fluence  of  demons  and  in  the  powers  of  the  exorcist  will  be 
recognized  if  we  turn,  e.g.,  to  Tertullian,  Apol.  23  ;  Origen,  c. 
Cels.  vii.  334  ;  A  post.  Constit.  viii.  26,  amongst  the  written  pro¬ 
ducts  of  early  Christian  thought. 

The  word  employed  by  St.  Matthew  in  his 
description  of  the  epileptic  boy  (creX-^iafercu),  as 
well  as  in  his  catalogue  of  ailments  (424),  shows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  moon  had  a 
preponderating  influence  in  bringing  on  this  disease 
(cf.  Ps  121s  for  a  reference  to  the  baleful  effect 
which  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  moon  were  supposed 
to  exert,  and  which  from  the  context  seems  to  have 
been  thought  as  deadly  as  sunstroke).  This  belief, 
too,  descended  far  down  into  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  altogether 
vanished  from  the  popular  mind,  though  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  now  eontined  to  the  remoter  quarters  of  human 
habitation. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  particular  case  de¬ 
scribed  by  each  of  the  Synoptists  reveals  the  fact 
that  St.  Mark  gives  a  much  more  graphic  and 
detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  According  to  this  writer,  the  boy 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized  with 
convulsions  at  any  time  or  place  (Sirov  edv,  v.18),  to 
fall  violently  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  his  mouth, 
gnashing  with  and  grinding  his  teeth.  Finally,  he 
is  said  to  be  gradually  wasting  away  as  a  result  of 
the  frequency  of  the  seizures.  He  was,  moreover, 
afflicted  from  his  childhood  with  this  awful  malady, 
a  by  no  means  uncommon  feature  of  such  cases  (see 
art!  ‘  Medicine,’  by  A.  Macalister,  in  Hastings’  DP. 
iii.  327b).  St.  Mark  also  gives  a  vivid  account  of  a 
fit  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  or  by  the  excitement  consequent 
on  his  introduction  to  that  presence  (920).  No 
sooner  did  he  come  before  Jesus  than  a  seizure 
with  terrible  convulsions  took  place,  and  falling 
on  the  ground  he  rolled  about  (tKvXlero  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequately  treated  in  EV)  foaming. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  part  of  the  Markan  narrative  is  the 
account  of  the  healing  process.  According  to  the  Matthasan  and 
Lukan  versions,  the  cure  was  not  only  perfect,  it  was  instan¬ 
taneous  (Mt  1718  =  Lk  942).  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it 
was  gradual  and  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Jesus,  adopting 
a  tone  of  peremptory  authority  (sya  rot ,  v.25),  addressed 

the  spirit  as  a  person,  and  was  answered  by  the  latter,  who 
caused  his  victim  to  utter  loud  cries  and  to  writhe  with  violent 
convulsions  before  he  obeyed  the  command.  Nor  was  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  cure  yet  reached,  for  an  unconsciousness  super¬ 
vened  so  profound  (iyi.no  wtru  .npo;.  v . -ti)  as  to  deceive  many  of 
the  bystanders  into  the  belief  that  death  had  claimed  theyictim. 
It  was  not  until  Jesus  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground  that  the  miracle  took  its  final  shape,  and  the 
people  were  enabled  to  witness  and  to  marvel  at  ‘the  majesty 
of  God’  (Lk  943). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  feature  in  the  healing  acts  of  Jesus 
does  not  stand  alone  in  this  place.  It  is  revealed  in  another 
case  also  recorded  by  St.  Mark.  In  a  preceding  section  he  tells 


of  the  healing  by  Jesus  of  a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida.  The  cure 
in  this  case,  too,  was  effected  gradually,  and  was  completed  only 
by  the  contact  of  His  hands  with  the  afflicted  patient  (see  S22  25). 

That  ‘the  scribes’  seized  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  case  to  carry  on  their  controversy  with 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  is  implied  in  St.  Mark, 
where  the  element  of  hostility  is  referred  to  (see 
v.14  ‘and  scribes  disputing  against  them’  [7rpds 
cu'Totis]).  The  method  of  healing  adopted  by  J esus  | 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  lend  themselves  (cf.  Shabbath  61 
and  Tosefta  Shabbath,  in  loc.,  where  we  learn  of 
the  employment  of  charms,  such  as  amulets  and 
winged  insects  of  a  certain  kind,  in  the  cure  of 
epileptics).  With  Jesus  it  is  the  assertion  of  per¬ 
sonal  superiority.  His  words  carry  with  them  the 
weight  of  indisputable  authority.  The  command 
is  that  of  One  who  claims  the  lordship  over  disease 
and  death.  At  the  same  time  directness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  His  atti¬ 
tude  and  bearing.  Nor  did  Jesus  permit  this 
contrast  to  pass  unnoticed  (see  Mt  1227,  where  He 
refers  to  a  practice  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the 
religionists  of  His  day). 

Exorcism  was  practised  in  public  by  men  who 
professed  to  wield  authority  over  the  demon  world 
(cf.  Ac  1913,  which  is  the  only  place  where  the 
word  ‘exorcist’  occurs  in  the  NT).  These  exorcists 
seem  to  have  relied  upon  the  repetition  of  certain 
names  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  along  with  this 
the  recitation  of  special  incantations,  of  which 
Solomon  particularly  was  considered  to  be  the 
author  (see  Jos.  Ant.  VIII.  ii.  5  ;  Schurer,  HJP  II. 
iii.  151-155,  and  also  To  6-8  for  the  lengths  to 
which  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  and  incanta¬ 
tions  had  made  its  way  among  the  Jews).  We 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  framed  their  methods  of  healing  the  sick 
upon  this  contemporary  model.  The  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  found  its  place  in  their  cures 
(Ac  3s  1618,  Mk  938‘ 39  1617  etc.,  where  tv  rq  ovo/mri 
’I-qaov  XpuTTov  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
formula  employed).  See  also  Demon,  Lunatic. 

J.  R.  Willis. 

EPIPHANY.— See  Calendar,  p.  261  f. 

EQUALITY. — Equality  in  capability,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  future  destiny  is  by  no  means  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Christians  are  not  re¬ 
duced  to  one  uniform  level  of  worth  and  dignity, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  In  the  parables  of  the 
Talents  and  the  Pounds  the  servants  are  not  in  a 
condition  of  equality  during  their  period  of  proba¬ 
tion  or  afterwards  (Mt  2514'30,  Lk  1911'27).  The 
inequality  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  here  is  an  admitted 
fact,  and  their  inequality  beyond  the  grave  is  a 
sure  consequence  (Lk  1623).  Christ  repeatedly  ad¬ 
mits  without  deprecation  the  inequality  observable 
among  men.  ‘  There  are  last  which  shall  be  tirst, 
and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last’  (Lk  1330,  cf. 
Mt  1930).  There  is,  indeed,  no  suggestion  whatever 
that  a  certain  level  of  equality,  tried  even  by 
internal  criteria,  is  to  be  aimed  at.  Growth  in 
grace  follows  the  law  of  life,  an  increasing  incre¬ 
ment  following  upon  each  further  inclement  (Lk 
1926).  ‘  He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of 

heaven’  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll11, 
Lk  728).  Pre-eminence  is  not  at  all  directly  dis¬ 
couraged  or  deprecated,  only  it  must  be  the  deepest 
and  truest  excellence,  apart  from  the  odiousness  of 
comparison  with  others.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  are 
too  anxious  for  the  position  of  pre-eminence  here¬ 
after,  and  too  heedless  of  the  call  to  self-sacrifice 
now  (Mk  1037,  Mt  2021).  All  disciples  are  in  danger 
of  desiring  to  be  honoured  by  titles  here,  instead 
of  awaiting  God’s  bestowal  of  dignity  in  the  new 
life  beyond  (Mt  238‘12).  But,  to  be  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  a  little 
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child  here  (Mt  184,  Lk  948).  Such  lowly  and  meek 
Christians  are  called  ‘  little  children,’  and  the  Lord 
identiiies  Himself  with  them  (Mk  937).  The  disciple 
must  not  lord  it  over  his  fellow-disciples  wantonly 
and  arrogantly  (Mt  2448  ir-).  Not  only  superiority, 
but  even  equality,  is  forbidden  as  the  goal  of  effort. 
Mutual  service  is  to  he  the  aim  of  the  Christian 
community — t lie  first  is  to  he  bond-servant  of  all 
(Mk  1044).  This  precept  of  service,  instead  of  insist¬ 
ence  upon  equality  (Lk  22-“- 27),  was  beautifully  and 
touchingly  practised  by  the  Master-Servant  on 
the  night  of  His  betrayal  (.In  135).  Every  man  is 
to  descend  below  the  level  of  equality  and  leave  it 
to  Cod'  to  call  him  higher  if  it  be  good  in  His 
sight  (Lk  1410).  Especially  in  respect  of  penitence 
for  sin  is  it  good  to  sink  ail  considerations  of  com¬ 
parative  merit  (Lk  1814).  Except  in  the  ideal  sense, 
equality  is  neither  an  established  fact  nor  a  correct 
principle  in  the  Christian  Society.  We  are  sons 
of  one  Father,  and  so  brothers  ;  but  brothers  are 
not  equal,  for  some  are  older  or  wiser  or  richer 
or  better.  We  are  servants  of  one  Master,  and 
so  fellows  ;  but  in  this  service  there  are  various 
offices  and  diverse  stations.  Unity  rather  than 
equality  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Jn  1018  11M 
17n  etc.). 

Literature. — Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  pp.  178- 
225;  Mozley,  Unio.  Senrurns,  p.  72  ff.  ;  Newman,  Selected  Ser¬ 
mons,  p.  260 ft.  W.  B.  FRANKLAND. 

ER. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  S28. 

ERROR. — As  one  who  lived  in  the  undimmed 
vision  of  holiness  and  truth,  ‘  who  saw  life  steadily 
and  saw  it  whole,’  Jesus  must  have  felt  with  an 
intensity  we  cannot  fathom  how  sin  had  distorted 
the  reason  of  man  as  well  as  perverted  his  affec¬ 
tions.  All  around  Him  He  saw  men  walking  ‘  in 
the  vanity  of  their  mind,  being  darkened  in  their 
understanding,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  hardening  of  their  heart’  (Eph  418).  He  saw, 
also,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  seen,  that  the  recovery 
of  those  who  had  become  1  vain  in  their  reasonings  ’ 
(Ro  l21)  was  to  be  achieved  less  by  attacking  their 
godless  errors  than  by  aiming  at  the  renewal  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  vital  point  to  emphasize.  Underlying 
all  Christ’s  dealings  with  error  there  was  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  dependence  of  men’s  opinions  and 
beliefs  upon  their  character.  We  seldom  realize 
how  much  we  contribute  to  the  judgments  we 
form.  We  set  out  with  the  intention  of  being 
wholly  governed  by  the  object.  We  want  to  know 
what  it  really  is,  and  not  merely  what  it  appears 
to  be.  So  we  approach  it,  examine  it,  and  form 
our  opinion  of  it.  But  the  eye  brings  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing  ;  what  we  see  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  object,  but  upon  the  organ  of  vision. 
This  is  true  especially  with  respect  to  all  judg¬ 
ments  of  value,  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  duty  and  religion.  The  possibilities  of  error 
increase  not  merely  with  the  complexity  of  the 
subject-matter,  but  with  the  way  in  which  our 
interests  and  convictions,  our  desires  and  predilec¬ 
tions,  are  bound  up  with  it.  In  the  region  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  not  only  must  the  intellect 
be  clear, — free  from  false  theory, — but  still  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  heart  he  pure  and  the 
practice  sound.  To  appreciate  goodness  a  man 
must  love  goodness  ;  must  be,  if  not  good,  at  any 
rate  good  in  many  ways.  ‘  Every  one,’  said  Jesus, 
‘that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice’  (Jn  1837). 
This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  moral  and 
religious  errors  are  due  simply  to  a  depraved  heart. 
^  iolent  upholders  of  orthodoxy  have  been  only  too 
ready  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case,  and  to 
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silence  the  heretic  by  declaring  him  a  bad  man. 
But  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a  moral  aptitude  for 
Christian  diseipleship.  It  was  inevitable  that  men 
who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  goodness  should  mis¬ 
understand  Christ  and  reject  Him.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  His  ‘sheep’  would  hear  1 1  is  voice  and 
follow  Him. 

There  are  a  few  striking  illustrations  of  these 
principles  in  the  Gospels  which  demand  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

1.  The  necessity  for  inward,  moral  clarity  and 

simplicity  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Jesus  (Mt 
622- 23,  Lk  ll84"86).  ‘  We  so  often  talk  as  if  we  were 

only  obliged  to  “follow  our  conscience”;  as  if  no 
one  could  lay  anything  to  our  charge  unless  we 
were  acting  against  the  present  voice  of  conscience. 
But  this  is  very  perilous  error.  We  are  also 
obliged  to  enlighten  our  conscience  and  keep  it 
enlightened.  It  is  as  much  liable  to  error  as  our 
uninstructed  intelligence,  as  much  liable  to  failure 
as  our  sight’  (Gore,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p. 
146  f. ).  The  thought  is  expressed  in  other  forms 
equally  suggestive.  Thus  the  ‘pure  heart ’is  the 
condition  of  the  vision  of  God  (Mt  58).  It  is  the 
‘honest  and  good  heart’ which,  having  heard  the 
word,  keeps  it  (Lk  81B).  Heavenly  truth  is  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto  babes 
(Mt  ll28).  The  disciples  must  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  (Mt  182'8,  Mk  1015). 

2.  Our  Lord's  method  of  dealing  with  the  ignor¬ 
ant  and  erring  is  full  of  instruction.  Take  the 
case  of  the  woman  suffering  from  an  issue  of  blood 
(Mt  920'-2,  Mk  5s8-®4,  Lk  8™-*).  It  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  poor  woman’s  ignorance.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  erroneous  thoughts  of  Jesus.  At 
best  she  looks  upon  Him  as  a  worker  of  magic. 
She  thinks  that  she  may  lie  able  to  steal  a  blessing 
from  Him  in  the  crowd.  But  there  was  working, 
even  in  that  darkness,  t  he  precious  element  of  faith. 
She  trusted  Jesus  as  far  as  she  understood  Him, 
and  that  was  enough  for  the  Master.  He  knew 
that  faith  in  Himself,  even  though  it  were  only  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  would  break  through  the 
incumbent  weight  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
offer  a  free  way  for  His  grace:  ‘Daughter,  be  of 
good  comfort :  thy  faith  hath  made  t  hee  whole  ; 
go  in  peace.’  Jesus  adopted  essentially  the  same 
method  in  dealing  with  persons  like  Zacchauis, 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the 
‘publicans  and  sinners’ generally.  These  victims 
and  slaves  of  passion  and  ignorance  were  certainly 
not  good.  Their  lives  were  stained  by  error  and 
sin.  The  religious  classes  looked  upon  them  as 
moral  outcasts.  And  yet  there  were  those  among 
them  open  to  conviction.  Their  wilful  and  pas¬ 
sionate  lives  had  not  destroyed  in  them  a  strange 
yearning  for  better  things.  And  when  purity 
drew  near  to  them,  adorned  with  such  Divine 
graciousness  as  it  was  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  they 
became  responsive  to  it  and  yearned  after  it.  That 
was  faith,  and  Jesus  saw  in  it  a  power  which 
would  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
nature.  His  one  endeavour  was  to  call  it  forth 
into  fullest  exercise.  Erroneous  thoughts  of  God 
ami  life,  of  duty  and  religion,  would  all  slowly 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  this  new  devotion 
to  Himself.  But,  after  all,  those  who  responded  to 
His  invitations  (Mt  1 128-30)  were  never  numerous. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  was  untouched  and 
uninfluenced.  Sunk  in  stupid  ignorance,  vice,  and 
worldliness,  the  masses,  at  the  best,  followed  Him 
for  a  time  in  gaping  wonder,  thinking  far  more  of 
‘  the  loaves  and  fishes’  than  of  the  new  life  and 
truth  He  placed  before  them.  Hence  the  sad  words 
with  which  Jesus  upbraided  ‘the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done’  (Mt  1  Is0'24). 

3  The  Pharisees  and  the  other  religious  leaders. 

At  first  it  seems  a  strange  thing  that  these  men, 
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on  the  whole,  fell  into  the  appalling  error  of  re¬ 
jecting  Jesus.  ‘The  gospel  did  not  place  itself, 
directly  and  at  the  outset,  in  opposition  to  the 
errors  of  the  Pharisees.  .  .  .  Put  the  dividing  gulf 
was  none  the  less  real,  and  would  hafHe  every 
attempt  to  fathom  or  bridge  it  over’  (Keuss, 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  227). 

A  few  reflexions  on  the  lines  of  the  previous  re¬ 
marks  will  make  this  clear.  The  whole  life  and 
thought  of  the  typical  Pharisee  was  a  closed 
system.  His  religion  was  already  fully  organized. 
‘In  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  Judaism  dually 
became  petrified.’  It  was  a  body  of  rules  and 
doctrines  which  laid  the  main  stress  on  conduct 
and  outward  ceremonies, — a  rigid  mould  without 
plasticity  or  capability  of  expansion.  It  could  only 
react  in  antagonism  towards  one  who  offered  a 
religion  of  the  spirit,  a  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  Pharisee  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  a  renovating  and  inspiring  call 
which  bade  him  begin  afresh,  and  completely  revise 
his  life  and  religion  in  the  light  of  a  higher  ideal. 
He  was  self-satisfied,  and  resented  criticism  as  an 
intolerable  impertinence.  He  was  like  one  who 
says  that  he  must  follow  his  conscience,  but  who 
does  not  cont  inually  seek  to  enlighten  his  conscience 
by  confronting  it  with  higher  aspects  of  truth, 
lie  had  ears,  but  he  heard  not;  eyes,  yet  he  was 
blind.  This  was  the  most  fatal  kind  of  error,  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  moral  states ;  and  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  it  should  come  into  deadly  collision 
with  Jesus.  ‘  While  the  Pharisaic  spirit  had 
changed  religion  into  a  narrow  and  barren  formal¬ 
ism,  the  gospel  carefully  distinguished  the  form 
from  the  essence  in  things  religious.  Its  estimate 
of  man’s  true  worth  and  the  certainty  of  his  hopes 
rested  not  upon  the  outward  conduct  of  the  life, 
but  upon  the  inward  direction  of  the  heart  and 
feelings’  (Reuss,  The  Gospel  and  Judaism,  vol.  i. 
p.  227).  The  errors  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  bitter 
hostility  to  Jesus  which  they  provoked  may  be 
studied  in  the  following  passages — they  are  a  mere 
selection  :  Mt  61'8  121'45  2123-4li  231'39,  Mk  31’6,  Lk 

gl-ll  ]  J37-54  Igil-U  Jn  030-47  114-52  gl2-59  01-41. 

4.  The  errors  of  the  disciples. — It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  details  here.  In  responding  to  His  call 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  placed  themselves  in 
training  for  the  higher  life.  They  had  passed  into 
a  school  where  the  scholar’s  ignorance  and  error 
would  be  dealt  with  patiently  and  wisely.  They 
had  much  to  learn,  but  the  essential  thing  was 
that  they  were  in  communion  with  the  Light  of 
Life. 
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It  is  to  set  forth  the  main  features  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord  regarding  the  Last  Things.  Ilis 
doctrine  is  presumably  discoverable  from  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a 
self-consistent  form.  Yet  in  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  keep  certain  distinctions 
steadily  in  mind. 

We  must  distinguish  between  (f.)  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  (II.)  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  wo 
must  distinguish  between  (A)  current  Jewish  con¬ 
ceptions  and  (B)  the  conceptions  of  Jesus.  In 
proportion  to  our  feeling  of  the  real  unity  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  these 
distinctions  with  rigidity  ;  yet  a  total  disregard  of 
them  is  impossible  to  any  one  who  would  keep  on 
terms  with  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  in  our  own 
day,  or,  what  is  more  important,  would  appreciate 
in  any  just  degree  the  holy  originality  ot  Jesus. 
The  bearing,  however,  of  what  is  called  the 
Synoptic  Problem  upon  any  matter  important  to 
our  purpose  is  so  slight  that  we  may  safely  ignore 
it,  mentioning  only  that  we  assume  as  a  good 
working  hypothesis  the  prevailing  critical  theory, 
which  gives  precedence  in  point  of  time,  and  even, 
in  certain  aspects,  of  importance,  to  the  Gospel  of 
Mark. 

I.  Eschatology  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — 
A.  Current  Jewish  eschatological  concep¬ 
tions  AS  WITNESSED  TO  BY  THE  GOSPELS. — So  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  Synoptics 
among  themselves  or  between  them  and  John.  It 
may  be  generally  postulated,  moreover,  that  the 
fundamental  conceptions  are  those  of  the  OT, 
although  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  these  have 
undergone  modification  since  the  time  of  the  latest 
canonical  books.  Our  principal  witnesses  are 
naturally  the  Synoptics.  In  them  we  have  the 
most  accurate  reports  accessible  to  us  of  the  words 
actually  used  by  Jesus  ;  and  where  ilis  sayings,  as 
there  recorded,  employ  the  language  of  eschatology, 
apart  from  explanations  which  give  it  a  turn 
leculiar  to  Himself,  we  may  assume  that  the 
anguage  in  its  natural  implications  represents 
current  Jewish  belief. 

1.  The  coming  Kingdom. — It  is  clear  that  Jesus 
addressed  people  who  had  a  perfectly  distinct, 
though  not  accurately  defined,  idea  of  an  age  or 
kingdom  to  come,  which  should  follow  on  the 
consummation  (crwrlheia,  Mt  1339f-)  of  the  present 
age.  He  speaks,  e.g.,  of  rewards  to  the  faithful 
‘  in  this  time  (Kaipis),’  and  of  eternal  life  in  the 
‘world  ( alwv )  to  come’  (Mk  1080) ;  and  the  phrase 
‘Kingdom  of  God,’ which  was  constantly  on  His 
lips,  while  doubtless  subjected  to  expositions 
which  charged  it  with  new  meanings  for  Ilis 
followers,  yet  rested  on  a  view  of  things  common 
to  Him  and  to  even  irresponsive  hearers.  It  meant 
the  perfect  form  of  the  Theocracy  of  which  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken. 

2.  The  Jewish  supremacy. —  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  through 
an  act  of  power,  in  which  God  would  visit  1J  is 
people, — the  Jews, — delivering  them  from  all  their 
enemies,  so  that  they  might  serve  Him  without 
fear  in  holiness  and  righteousness  for  ever  (Lk  l74). 
Men  of  the  type  of  Simeon,  Zacharias,  and  Joseph 
of  Arimatluea  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
Such  persons  doubtless  believed  with  the  prophets 
(e.g.  Is  llllT-  94H’,)  Zee  99)  that  the  supremacy  of 
God’s  people  would  be  maintained,  if  not  actually 
accomplished,  by  methods  of  peace,  and  even  in 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  alliance  among  the  nations 
(see  esp.  Is  1924t-),  who  would  receive  the  ‘  law  ’ 
from  Mount  Zion  (Is  22"4).  Yet  obviously  both 
they  and  the  general  populace,  and  even  the  dis¬ 
ciples  after  the  Resurrection  (Ac  1”),  thought  of  a 
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state  of  tilings  in  which  the  position  of  God’s 
ancient  people  would  be  central  and  supreme. 

3.  The  Messiah.  —Beyond  the  general  belief  that 
the  Kingdom  would  come  through  an  act  or  series 
of  acts  of  Divine  power,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  the  time  represented  by  the  Gospels  there 
was  among  the  Jewish  people,  though  not  confined 
to  them,*  the  definite  expectation  that  the  King¬ 
dom  would  come  through  the  ail  vent  of  a  personal 
Ruler — called  by  the  Jews  the  Messiah  or,  in 
Greek,  the  Christ  =  ‘  the  Anointed  ’ — on  whom  God 
would  pour  forth  His  Spirit  in  extraordinary 
measure.  This  belief,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were 
concerned,  goes  back  to  the  testimony  of  the 
earlier  prophets  (esp.  Isaiah  and  Micah),  but  its 
history  within  the  OT  period  shows  that  it  some¬ 
times  either  disappeared  altogether  or  retired  into 
the  background,  its  place  being  taken  by  such  a 
view  as  that  expressed  in  Jer  3131ff- — of  a  reign 
of  Jahweh  Himself  through  His  law  written  on 
the  hearts  of  His  people. f  We  need  not  here 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  fluctuation.  It  is 
enough  to  remark  that  for  about  a  century  before 
the  time  of  Christ  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom 
would  be  established  through  an  individual  world¬ 
wide  Ruler,  who  would  exercise  practically  Divine 
powers,  had  been  current  in  larger  or  smaller 
circles  among  the  Jews.  Sufficient  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  passages  in  the  Prophets  (e.g.  Deutero-Isaiah) 
or  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Daniel,  which  had  origin¬ 
ally  no  reference  to  an  individual  Messiah, X  had 
come  to  be  so  interpreted.  The  interpretation  is 
current.  No  other  is  even  thought  of.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt — as  notably  in  tlie  fulfilments  of 
prophecy  marked  by  the  First  Evangelist — it  may 
be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  exegesis  of  a 
passage  cited  from  a  prophet  is  not  of  purely 
Christian  origin ;  but  there  are  unquestionably 
some  cases  (notably  Dn  713)  in  which  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  a  reference  to  an  individual  Messiah 
into  passages  which  really  contain  no  such  refer¬ 
ence,  is  of  pre-Christian  date. 

4.  Various  forms  of  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  —  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any 
minuteness  how  the  Messiah  was  conceived,  as 
regarded  either  His  Person  or  His  work.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former,  e.g.,  it  would  be  unwarrant¬ 
able  to  infer  from  Mt  l23  (cf.  Is  714)  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  He  would  be  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  perhaps  equally  so  to  infer  from  the 
fact  that  the  disciples  (1616||),  and  perhaps  others 
also  (1433),  expressed  their  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  by  calling  Him  the  Son  of  God,  the 
prevalence  of  a  belief  among  Jewish  theologians  of 
the  1st  cent,  that  the  Messiah  was  of  one  meta¬ 
physical  being  with  Jahweh.  The  utmost  per¬ 
haps  which  we  can  affirm  is  that  it  was  largely 
believed  that  the  origin  of  the  Messiah  would  be 
mysterious  (Jn  737),  and  that  this  belief  rested  in 
all  probability  directly  on  the  Messianic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  I )n  713fr'.§  It  seems  possible,  however,  to 
distinguish  two  general  types  of  belief  regarding 
the  Messiah  and  His  work.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  Prophetic.,  the  other  the  Apocalyptic  type. 
The  former  type,  which  was  the  more  popular  and 
held  its  ground  even  with  the  scholars  of  the  time 
(Mk  123-™- 1|),  rested  on  the  early  Prophetic  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  Messiah  would  spring  from  the 
house  of  David, — a  belief  of  whose  persistence  and 

*  On  this  cf.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  3;  Suetonius,  Vesp.  4; 
Josephus,  BJ  vi.  v.  4. 

t  On  this  fluctuation  see  esp.  Riehm’s  Messianic  Prophecy, 
r.  &  T.  Clark,  1900. 

!  In  the  case  of  Daniel,  this  is  disputed  by  such  competent 
scholars  as  Hiljjenfeld  and  Riehm. 

5  On  the  antiquity  of  the  Danielic  conception  itself  see  the 
interesting  work  of  H.  (Iressmann,  Der  Ursprung  der  iir.-jiid. 
Bschatoloyie,  j».  334  If. ,  Gottingen,  1905. 
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of  whose  correspondence  with  the  actual  fact  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  is  conlidently  affirmed  or 
assumed  by  live  of  the  NT  writers  (Matthew, 
Luke,  Paul,  author  of  Hebrews,  author  of  Apoca¬ 
lypse*)  to  have  been  of  the  seed  of  David  may 
be  considered  the  most  striking  proof.  According 
to  this  type,  so  far  as  purely  Jewish  belief  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  while  super¬ 
human,  was  conceived  on  comparatively  secular 
lines.  He  would  destroy  his  persistent  enemies 
and  establish  a  reign  of  lasting  righteousness  and 
peace  over  obedient  and  contented  subjects.  This 
type,  taken  by  itself,  hardly  possesses  for  us 
eschatological  interest.  It  belongs  to  a  mode  of 
conception  in  which  the  problems  of  death  and 
immortality,  if  realized  at  all,  cannot  be  solved. 
The  sphere  ottered  for  solving  them  is  too  mun¬ 
dane.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  apocalyptic  type 
of  view,  which  rested  mainly  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  esp.  Dn  71™-  and  12-f-.  Whether  or  not 
the  author  of  Daniel  in  the  latter  of  these  passages 
conceived  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  available 
for  all  past  generations  of  faithful  Israelites,  it 
seems  certain  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  this 
sense  was  assigned  to  his  words  by  those  who, 
like  the  Pharisees,  held  the  doctrine.  According 
to  Josephus, t  the  Pharisees  held  a  fatalistic 
doctrine  of  the  present  life — but  not  of  human 
conduct — which  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
the  Stoics,  and  which  made  them  for  the  most  part 
averse  to  schemes  of  political  revolution.  Their 
participation,  therefore,  in  the  popular  view  of  the 
‘  Son  of  David  ’  was  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Their  tendency  was  to  conceive  the  final  Kingdom 
on  strictly  supernatural  lines.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  would  not  spring  from  earth,  but  would 
descend  from  heaven.  The  Messiah  was  the  Man 
of  Daniel’s  vision,  the  Man  of  the  Clouds. X 

Two  points  have  recently  been  much  in  dispute:  (a)  Whether 
in  view  of  the  grammatical  possibilities  of  Aramaic,  as  used  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  He  could  have  applied  to  Himself  the  phrase 
*  Son  of  Man  ’  or  ‘  Man  *  as  a  title,  basing  on  Dn  713  ;  and 
(b)  Whether  He  could  have  done  this  so  habitually  as  our 
Gospels  represent.  Even  those  who,  like  Lietzmann  §  and 
Wellhausen,|!  have  reached  on  these  points  the  most  negative 
conclusions,  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  latter  part  of  His  career, 
and  perhaps  habitually,  Jesus  held  the  apocalyptic  view  of 
the  final  Kingdom  and  of  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and,  even  if  we  exclude  the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  *  from  those 
passages  in  the  Gospels  which  have  no  eschatological  reference, 
there  remains  a  sufficient  number  (about  a  third  of  the  entire 
number,  exclusive  of  John)  where  the  eschatological  reference 
is  distinct.  Thus,  e.g.,  out  of  32. instances  of  ‘Son  of  Man’  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  14  are  apocalyptic.  ^1 

It  is  indubitable  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  other  Apocalypses  modelled  on 
it  were  much  read  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  of  those  whose  views  were 
inlluenced  by  this  literature  saw  no  inconsistency 
in  combining  with  these  views  others  derived  from 
literature  of  the  ‘prophetic’  type,  e.g.  The  Psalter 
of  Solomon,**  embodying  the  ancient  and  still 
popular  conception  of  the  ‘  Son  of  David.’  Yet,  as 
this  veneration  for  ancient  prophecy  was  combined 
for  the  most  part  with  political  quiescence,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  in  the  more  reflective  minds 
‘  Son  of  David  ’  and  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  represented  one 
heavenly  ideal.  Jesus  Himself  expressly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  implications  of  ‘Son  of  David’  (Mk 
12S5ff- 1|) ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  did  not 
hinder  the  prevalence  in  Christian  circles  of  the 
Apostolic  age  of  the  belief  that  He  was  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  the  Evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke  risked  publishing  pedigrees, 

*  Mt  lb  lik  8*1,  Tin  1»,  He  714,  Rev  56. 

t  Ant.  xvni.  i.  3 ;  BJ  u.  viii.  4. 

t  Gressmann,  l.c .,  p.  336. 

§  Der  Menschensohn ,  ein  Beitrag  znr  neutest.  Theol.  1896. 

II  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten ,  Heft  vi.,  Berlin,  1899. 

*1  Muirhead,  Eschatology  of  Jesus,  p.  218,  London,  1904. 

**  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees ,  commonly  called  The  Psalms  oj 
Solomon ,  Ryle  and  James,  Cambridge,  i891. 
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whose  apparent  mutual  inconsistencies  constitute 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  modern  mind  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  fact  they  were  designed  to  establish. 

Instructive  in  this  connexion  is  the  phrase 
‘  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  ’  in  Matthew’s  Gospel. 
The  phrase  is,  of  course,  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
‘Kingdom  of  God’  which  the  other  Evangelists 
employ.  It  need  not,  however,  be  questioned  that 
Jesus,  occasionally  at  least,  used  ‘Kingdom  of  the 
heavens,’  and  it  seems  certain  that  He  did  not 
invent  the  phrase.  It  was  current,  and  it  pointed 
to  the  apocalyptic  construction  of  the  Messianic 
hope.  The  Kingdom  belonged  to  the  heavens,  and 
would  come  thence  to  earth.  It  was  the  unlike¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  to  the  altogether  wonderful  Person¬ 
age  of  the  apocalyptic  Messiah  that  offended  the 
Pharisees.  If  He  were  the  Messiah,  why  should 
He  refuse  a  sign  from  heaven  ?  (Mt  16lff-). 

5.  The  preliminaries  of  the  coming  Kingdom. — 
Assuming  this  leading  idea  of  a  Kingdom  to  come, 
heavenly  in  its  origin  and  nature,  we  must  now 
ask  how  the  various  matters  preliminary  to  or 
accompanying  its  advent  were  conceived. 

(a)  Who  were  the  heirs  of  the  Kingdom  ?  There 
were  people  ‘just  and  devout’  (Lk  225)  who  ‘waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,’  the  still  surviving 
type  of  Jahweh’s  ‘  poor  ones  ’  who  ‘  cried  unto  him 
and  he  heard  them’  (Ps  346).  Such  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  advertise  themselves,  nor  did  they  as 
a  rule  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  learned.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  teachers  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose 
yoke,  practically  intolerable,  was  yet  theoretically 
imperative.  It  has  been  questioned  how  far  readers 
of  the  Gospels  get  from  them  a  fair  impression  of 
the  moral  and  religious  influence  exercised  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Law,  and  it  has  been  contended, 
with  perhaps  some  justice,  that  the  impression  so 
derived  is  as  one-sided  as  the  impression  of  the 
Roman  Church  one  naturally  gathers  from  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Still,  the 
good  type  of  scribe  or  Catholic  is  not  due  to  the 
tendency  against  which  the  Evangelic  text  or  the 
Reformation  is  a  protest.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  authoritatively 
taught  by  the  Pharisees  that  the  title  to  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  was  a  punctilious 
observance  of  the  Law  after  the  manner  of  their 
own  practice.  Their  doctrine,  indeed,  on  this 
point  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  Gospels  or  in 
any  contemporary  documents.  But  the  impression 
we  gather  from  the  situation  depicted  in  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  record  regarding  the  Apostle 
Paul  favours  the  supposition  that  the  view  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  that  represented 
by  the  Rabbinism  of  the  2nd  cent.,  viz.  that  the 
Messiah  would  come  when  Jahweh’s  people,  the 
Jews,  were  found  generally  and  caref  ully  observing 
the  Law.*  And  the  ‘  Law’  meant  not  simply  the 
legal  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  (in  particular  the 
Priestly  (’ode),  it  meant  the  ‘tradition’  of  the 
elders.  While  the  average  man  inevitably  shook 
off  the  punctilios  of  obedience,  and  the  Pharisees 
themselves  took  refuge  from  their  own  rigour  in 
an  elaborate  casuistry,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
generally  accepted  view  was  that  the  passport  to 
the  Kingdom  was  ‘the  righteousness  of  the  law.’ 

( b )  The  Resurrection.  But  generations  of  faithful 
Israelites  passed,  and  the  Messiah  did  not  come. 
Would  they  miss  the  glory  when  it  came?  At 
least  since  the  time  of  the  Syrian  persecution 
(B.C.  168-165) — the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Daniel — it  was  taught  that  death  formed  no  in¬ 
superable  barrier  to  the  inheritance  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Probably  the  author  of  Daniel  ( 1 2'2f* )  had  in 

*  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  ( Taan .  64a)  remarks  on  Ex  1625  that 
‘if  Israel  only  kept  one  Sabbath  according  to  the  command¬ 
ment,  the  Messiah  would  immediately  come.'  See  Edersheim’s 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 


view  mainly  (we  cannot  say  exclusively)  those 
Israelites  who  had  sealed  their  fidelity  to  the  law 
of  Jahweli  with  their  blood,  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  certain  that,  long  before  the  time  represented 
by  the  Gospels,  all  idea  of  the  blessings  of  the  King¬ 
dom  being  restricted  to  members  of  the  holy  nation 
who  had  suffered  death  for  their  fidelity  (if  such  an 
idea  was  ever  entertained),  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared.  It  was  taught  that  there  would  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  (Lk  1414),  i.e.  of  those 
who  kept  the  ‘Law’  and  the  ‘Tradition.’ 

(c)  Hades,  Gehenna,  Paradise.  There  is  nowhere 
in  the  Gospels  an  explicit  statement  of  what  was 
held  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead ;  but  four 
times  (Mt  1 1  -:i  1618,  Lk  101S  1623)  the  word  Hades 
(A'iSys)  occurs.  In  the  LXX  this  word  is  the 
almost  invariable  equivalent  of  Vucf’ ;  and  when 
Jesus  used  it  without  comment,  it  must  be  held  to 
have  conveyed  to  His  hearers  the  associations 
proper  to  that  word.  The  NT  as  well  as  the  OT  * 
is  dominated  by  a  view  of  things  in  which  the 
modern  idea  that  annihilation  may  be  the  fate  of 
some  men  has  no  place.  The  dead  are  in  a  land  of 
darkness  and  forgetfulness,  cut  off  from  knowledge 
of  affairs  human  and  Divine.  Still,  in  this  condi¬ 
tion — at  most  the  pale  reflexion  of  full-blooded 
life — they  exist.  Two  things,  however,  must  be 
observed  :  (i. )  There  is  in  the  OT  itself  a  marked, 
if  not  systematized,  protest  against  the  idea  that 
permanent  detention  in  Slieol  or  Hades  can  be  the 
fate  of  the  righteous,  who  had  found  their  portion 
in  the  living  God  (see  esp.  Ps  16  and  73  and  Job 
14  and  19).  Historically,  doubtless,  the  experience 
of  suffering  under  the  various  oppressors  of  the 
nation  (Assyrian,  Chaldrean,  Grseco-Syrian)  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  protest ; 
but  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was 
when  they  were  actually  suffering  under  the  yoke 
of  the  world-powers  that  the  people  of  Jahweli 
adopted  from  foreign  sources  much  or  anything 
that  bore  on  the  problem  of  what  lay  beyond 
death.  This  caution  applies  specially  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  thought  to  the  mythological  ideas 
of  Babylon  or  Egypt.  The  impregnation  of  the 
Hebrew  spirit  with  ideas  coming  from  these 
sources  dates  in  all  probability  from  a  -  much 
earlier  period  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  All  we  can 
say  for  certain,  perhaps,  is  that  the  experience  of 
national  humiliation  quickened  in  a  special  degree 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  genius,  leading  it  at  this  time 
(say  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards)  to  place  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  the  Jahweli  faith  on  mythical 
ideas  or  pictures,  which  in  some  cases  it  had 
carried  with  it  since  the  days  of  its  infancy  in 
Mesopotamia,  (ii. )  Although  there  is  no  liint 
in  the  OT  itself  of  effect  being  given  to  moral 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  and  the  godly 
in  Hades  itself,  yet  the  suggestion  of  a  possible 
escape  for  the  godly  from  the  gloom  of  the 
underworld  could  not  but  raise,  and  ultimately 
decide,  another  question,  viz.  whether  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  godly  and  the  wicked  was  not 
observed  from  the  moment  of  death.  For  perhaps 
about  100  years  before  Christ  the  idea  of  separate 
compartments  in  Hades,  for  the  godly  and  the 
wicked  respectively,  had  more  or  less  prevailed 
(see  Apocalyptic  Literature,  esp.  the  part 
dealing  with  the  Book  of  Enoch).  Obviously 
our  Lord  could  not  have  uttered  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619ff-),  or  said  to  the 
penitent  malefactor  (2343),  ‘  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise,’  had  He  not  been  addressing 
people  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  previous  to  the  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment,  moral  distinctions  were  accorded 
a  real,  if  incomplete,  recognition.  It  is  obvious 

*  On  this  whole  subject  of  the  conception  of  Sheol,  etc.,  cf.  esp. 
A.  B.  Davidson,  Theol.  of  the  OT,  p.  425  ff.,  T.  &  T.  Clark  1904 
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from  the  entire  tenor  of  our  Lord’s  references  (see 
esp.  the  instructive  passage  Mt  521f-)  to  Gehenna 
that  He  spoke  to  those  to  whom  this  term  repre¬ 
sented  the  utmost  condemnation  and  punishment. 
It  represented  the  fate  of  those  who  should  still  be 
enemies  of  Jahweli  in  that  day  when  Jerusalem 
should  be  renewed  by  righteousness,  and  all  llesh 
(i.e.  all  living)  should  go  out  and  behold  the  car- 
eases  of  those  who  had  transgressed,  for  ‘  their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched’  (Is  6623f-).  See  artt.  Gehenna  and 
Paradise. 

( d )  The  Final  Judgment.  In  our  Christian 
minds,  as  with  the  NT  writers,  the  idea  of  the 
Resurrection  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of 
the  Judgment  which  follows  it.  In  the  main 
track  of  OT  thought,  indeed,  this  association  did 
not  exist.  The  habit  of  conceiving  the  subject  of 
the  Divine  favour  or  punishment  rather  as  a 
nation  than  as  a  number  of  individuals,  made  it 
possible,  or  even  natural,  practically  to  ignore  the 
individual  side  of  the  problem  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  distinction,  natural  to  us,  between  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come  is  represented  in 
the  OT  mainly  by  the  distinction  between  this  life 
with  God  and  this  life  without  Him.  Under  this 
view  of  things  the  prevailing  conception  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  OT  times  is  that  of  a  manifestation  of 
Jah well’s  righteousness  (whether  it  be  through  His 
‘  messenger  ’  [Mai  31]  or  through  the  Messianic 
‘Son  of  David’  [Is  1 11®-]),  in  which  He  effectually 
visits  His  people  with  His  mercy,  and  breaks  the 
arm  of  the  unrighteous  peoples,  who  forget  God 
and  oppress  them.  These  heathen  return  to  Sheol 
(Ps  917) ;  but  the  covenant  of  Jahweli  with  His 
faithful  people  is  established  for  ever.  The  his¬ 
tory  seems  to  ‘show  that  it  was  possible  for  pious 
Israelites  to  rest  in  this  view,  merging  individual 
hopes  in  hopes  for  the  nation,  until  the  actual 
disaster  of  the  Exile  shook  their  faith  in  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  collective  unit  of  the  Jewish  State. 
From  this  time,  however,  as  we  see  clearly  from 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (cf.  esp. 
Ezk  18),  the  claims  of  the  individual  come  into 
prominence.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  righteousness 
of  God  one  generation  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  its  predecessors.  Each  generation,  even 
each  unit  of  a  generation,  had  its  own  rights. 
Yet,  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  though  these  rights  were 
ignored.  It  is  with  the  problem  raised  by  this 
conflict  between  the  prophetic  conscience  and  the 
facts,  that  the  apocalyptic  literature  from  Daniel 
onwards  is  concerned.  The  solution  obtained 
springs  from  the  despair  that  lies  on  the  border 
of  hope.  The  mundane  element  in  the  old  idea  of 
a  Prince  of  the  house  of  David  tends  to  disappear. 
The  blessing,  which  could  not  spring  from  earth, 
was  expected  from  heaven,  and  at  the  touch  of  the 
new  power,  coming  thence,  even  the  ‘dust’  of  the 
earth  (i.e.  esp.  dead  Israelites  who  had  kept  the 
covenant)  should  awake  (Is  2619).  While,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  adumbrations  of  the  conception  of  im¬ 
mortality  which  we  find  scattered  throughout  the 
OT  had  their  origin  in  the  sentiment  that  it  must 
be  well  with  the  righteous  for  ever,  this  positive 
aspect  of  the  matter  was  inseparable  from  a  nega¬ 
tive.  The  righteous  could  hardly  be  vindicated 
unless  punishment  fell  on  the  rebels  and  trans¬ 
gressors.  Hence  even  in  Dn  1 2-,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  teach  a  universal  resurrection,  among  the 
‘  many  ’  who  awake  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
there  are  ‘  some  ’  who  arise  to  ‘  shame  and  ever¬ 
lasting  contempt.’  It  was  inevitable  that  these 
conceptions  should  be  universalized.  If,  as  even 
the  former  Prophets  and  Psalmists  in  their  own 
fashion  had  taught,  there  was  to  be  a  universal 
judgment  (i.e.  a  vengeance  of  Jahweh  exercised 
upon  all  rebel  Gentiles  and  upon  the  transgressors 
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of  the  covenant  in  Israel),  and  if  the  collective 
unit  of  the  nation  was  practically  displaced  by  the 
individual,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  universal 
judgment  must  have  come  to  have  for  its  counter¬ 
part  the  idea  of  universal  resurrection.  No  doubt 
the  conception  was  held  vaguely,  and  was  as  little 
effective  for  practical  consolation  as  it  is  to  this 
day  (cf.  Martha’s  attitude,  Jn  IP4) — still  it  was 
there.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  the  ‘resurrection 
of  the  dead,’  or  even  of  the  Messianic  ‘  Son  of 
Man’  as  executing  judgment,  He  was  using  lan¬ 
guage  whose  general  implications  were  either  en¬ 
tirely  or  (as  in  the  case  of  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’)  at  least 
partially  understood  by  His  hearers. 

B.  Tue  main  features  of  our  Lord’s  es¬ 
chatological  TEACHING,— Turning  now  to  the 
subject  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  teaching,  and 
looking  to  the  present  condition  of  critical  opinion, 
we  may  make  a  distinction,  which  has  in  most 
respects  only  a  theoretical  value,  between  the 
eschatological  views  of  the  early  Church  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Gospels  and  those  held  and  taught 
by  Jesus  Himself.  The  Gospels  are  as  a  whole 
too  entirely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  truth  as  it 
was  in  Jesus  to  make  it  possible,  without  arbitra¬ 
riness,  to  vindicate  this  distinction  in  detail.  Yet 
the  investigation  in  which  we  are  engaged  seems 
to  reveal  problems  arising  out  of  portions  of  even 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Master  must 
not  be  measured  even  by  His  best  reporters.  The 
distinction  may  seem  a  priori  to  have  even  more 
warrant  in  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose 
representation  both  of  the  Person  and  the  words  of 
Jesus  stands  in  such  obvious  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Synoptics  as  to  justify  our  dealing  with  it 
in  a  separate  section.  We  may  do  this  even 
though  in  the  end  we  may  find  ourselves  to  agree 
with  Haupt*that  the  Johannine  presentation  of 
the  eschatology  of  Jesus  supplies  just  the  kind  of 
supplement  to  that  of  the  Synoptics  which  a 
critical  study  of  the  latter  led  us  to  think  neces¬ 
sary.  We  therefore  consider  at  present  only  the 
eschatology  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

1.  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 

Both  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  preached,  saying, 

‘  Repent :  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  (in  Mt.  most 
frequently  ‘  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  ’)  is  at 
hand.’  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
general  Jesus  thought  of  the  Kingdom  just  as  John 
did.  Modern  writers  on  the  Gospels,  like  Johannes 
Weiss  f  and  Titius,  t  warn  us  with  considerable 
justice  against  reading  our  own  philosophical 
thoughts  into  the  simple  realism  of  the  Bible. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  meant  the  perfect  rule  of 
God  over  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  His  people.  It  was  eternal,  it  was  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  sense  of  embracing  people  of  .all 
nations,  though,  of  course,  only  those  in  each 
nation  who  did  righteousness  ;  and  it  embraced  not 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven,  whence  it  should  come, 
and  to  whose  type,  as  regarded  at  least  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  subjects,  it  should  be  conformed.  It 
may  be  postulated  perhaps,  further,  that  the  King¬ 
dom  was  conceived  by  Jesus,  in  at  least  its  exter¬ 
nal  features,  on  the  closest  possible  analogy  to  an 
earthly  kingdom.  In  two  important  respects, 
however,  it  differed  from  the  latter,  (a)  It  was 
not  promoted  by  the  weapons  of  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  a  Kingdom  where  rank — even  that  of  the 
King  Himself — was  determined  by  the  measure  of 
service.  The  spirit  of  service  was  the  spirit  of 

*  Haupt,  Die  Exchat ol.  Aussagen  Jesu  in  den  Si/nopt.  Evan- 
gelien ,  Berlin,  1895. 

t  Johannes  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes, 
Gottingen,  1900. 

t  Titius,  Die  neutest.  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  pt.  i.  1895. 
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lowly  lova.  ( b )  It  was  a  Kingdom  which,  while 
coming  ultimately  from  God  and  heaven,  came 
through  a  Mediator,  by  whom  it  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  Since  His  baptism  Jesus  had  the 
witness  within  Himself  that  He  was  the  Mediator. 
He  was  the  Messianic  King  who  was  truly  the 
‘Son  of  God’  (Ps  2).  To  Him  the  whole  trust  of 
the  Kingdom  was  given,  even  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth.  Barring  the  mystery  revealed  at  His 
baptism,  which  concerned  primarily  Himself  only, 
we  must  admit  that  such  a  view  of  things  was 
inevitable  to  One  who  found  the  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  His  faith  in  the  OT,  and  at  the  same 
time  believed,  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  Prophets 
and  the  prevailing  tendency  of  His  own  time,  in  a 
personal  Messiah.  We  seem  therefore  warranted 
in  assuming  that  such  was  the  view  of  Jesus  at 
the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  The  King¬ 
dom  was  coming  from  heaven.  He  Himself  was 
the  Person  appointed  to  establish  it  on  earth. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  witness  of  the  OT  and 
His  own  special  experience  previous  to  and  at  the 
time  of  His  baptism  would  not  necessarily  carry 
Him.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  find  in  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4lff-,  Lk  4lff-)  the  record  of  a 
period  when,  not  without  a  struggle  with  the  prince 
of  this  evil  world,  He  renounced  the  idea  that  the 
Kingdom  was  to  come  immediately  through  some 
dramatic  catastrophic  exercise  of  the  heavenly 
power  with  which  He  felt  Himself  to  be  charged. 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  at  present  to  note  that 
while  He  renounced  this  catastrophic  ideal  (if  we 
may  call  it  so)  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  allow  it 
to  deflect  Him  from  obedience  to  the  Divine  word, 
He  did  not,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  renounce  it 
so  far  as  His  general  view  of  the  mode  of  the 
Kingdom’s  advent  was  concerned.  To  the  last  He 
spoke  in  apocalyptic  fashion  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  on  the  clouds.  The  glorious  Parousia 
would  illuminate  simultaneously  all  quarters  of 
heaven  like  the  lightning  (Lk  1724).  It  would 
happen  within  that  generation  although  He  could 
not  tell  the  day  nor  the  hour,  and  it  would  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  disasters  on  a  great  scale,  affecting  not 
simply  the  human  world,  but  the  cosmical  system. 
How  far  it  is  true  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  as  He 
spoke  on  earth,  to  take  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  ‘great  eschatological  discourse’  (Mk  13,  cf. 
Mt  24)  with  strict  literalness,  has  been  of  late 
keenly  debated,  and  some  have  been  disposed  to 
see  in  this  discourse  and  matter  harmonizing  with  it 
in  the  Gospels,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  our 
Lord  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  His  lan¬ 
guage  to  conceptions  which  were  inevitable  for  the 
hearers  if  not  for  Himself.  Others  may  perhaps 
incline  to  a  view  which  has  been  advocated  by 
the  present  writer,*  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
peculiarly  apocalyptic  discourse  offer  an  occasion 
on  which  it  is  profitable  to  remember  that  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  far  transcended  those  of  even 
the  most  forward  of  His  disciples.  But,  while  we 
may  well  acknowledge  a  certain  elusiveness  in  the 
language  of  Jesus  in  which  He  deals  with  the 
future,  we  cannot  without  violence  to  the  Synoptic 
record  refuse  to  admit  that  in  His  habitual  view 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  something  that  had 
already  come  with  Himself,  but  was  rather  some¬ 
thing  that  still  lay  in  the  future.  Everyone  sees 
that  when  Jesus  said,  ‘The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand’  (cf.  tfyyiKer  =  has  come  near),  or  bade  the  dis¬ 
ciples  pray,  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come,’  He  must  have 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  as  being  still  in  the 
future. 

But  what  of  the  passages  in  which  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  Kingdom  is  already  present  ? 
For  instance  Mt  lln  (cf.  Lk  7s8),  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  is  declared  less  than  the  least  in  the  King- 
*  Op.  cit.,  Lect.  1. 
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dom  of  God,  or  Mt  1238  (cf.  Lk  1 120),  in  which  the 
expelling  of  demons  in  the  name  of  God  is  offered 
as  proof  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come,  or  the 
parables  (Mt  1331ff-,  Mk  4309-)  in  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  represented  as  actually  in  process  of 
coming  to  its  proper  magnitude  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  already  rooted  there?  It  is  the  rax  of 
the  student  of  eschatology  in  the  Gospels  to  show 
how  these  two  modes  of  conception,  presential  and 
futuristic  (sometimes  distinguished  as  ethical  and 
eschatological),  can  be  reconciled.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  recent  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  essay  of 
Professor  Wernle.*  Wernle  lays  probably  ex¬ 
cessive  stress  on  what  he  considers  the  ‘  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ’  element  in  the  construction  of  even  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (esp.  Matthew).  But  his  book, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  contributions  of  prede¬ 
cessors  to  the  same  discussion  (esp.  Haupt,  Titius, 
and  Joh.  Weiss),  shows  very  convincingly  that  we 
must,  in  fairness  to  our  authorities  the  Synoptics, 
and  in  view  of  the  entire  historical  situation 
reflected  in  these  writings,  start  from  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  habitually  thought  and  spoke  of  the 
Kingdom — however  much  He  might  identify  it 
with  Himself — as,  so  to  speak,  an  objective  wonder 
of  the  future.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that 
this  was  the  sole  or  even  the  most  important  aspect 
of  it  present  to  His  mind  ;  but  it  seems  right  that 
we  should  accommodate  to  it,  if  possible,  those 
passages  in  which  the  Kingdom  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  already  present,  and  that  this 
accommodation  should  be  made  apart  from  the 
intrusion  of  distinctively  modern  thoughts.  This 
Wernle  has  done  with  great  plausibility  in  the  case 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  pointing  out  that 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  context,  literal  or  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  the  difficulty  disappears.  Thus  in  the 
passage  Mt  lln  (Lk  728)  a  main  element  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  circle  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  circle  of  Jesus.  The  former 
approach  the  latter  in  an  attitude  of  aggressive 
doubt.  If  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  where  is  the 
Kingdom  that  should  come  with  Him  ?  In  what 
respect  are  those  who  have  attached  themselves 
to  Jesus  better  than  those  who  hold  to  their  old 
master,  John  ?  To  such  aggressive  questioning  the 
answer  is  :  1  The  Kingdom  has  come  already.  Its 
powers  are  seen  working  among  us  (v.M-).  Those 
who  keep  apart  from  the  sphere  of  these  wonders, 
however  truly  they  may  fulfil  otherwise  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  membership  in  the  Kingdom,  are  yet 
actually  standing  on  the  outside.’  On  this  read¬ 
ing,  the  passage,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic  to 
the  eschatological  view  of  the  Kingdom,  in  reality 
strongly  supports  that  view.  For  a  main  point  of 
the  argument  is  the  assumption  that,  while  a  high 
ethical  standard  in  practice  may  be  expected  of 
the  children  of  the  Kingdom  or  maybe  a  condition 
of  entrance  into  it,  the  Kingdom  itself  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  this.  It  is  the  product  of  a  power 
altogether  supernatural  and  apart  from  the  will  of 
men.  Not  righteousness,  but  the  working  of  this 
power,  is  the  criterion  of  the  Kingdom.  Else  surely 
the  Kingdom  would  be  with  the  greatest  of  men 
born  of  women,  and  not  (as  it  actually  is)  with 
men  of  even  much  less  stature  than  his. 

The  same  line  of  solution  seems  available  in  the  case  of  the 
other  passages-  Thus  in  the  passage  Mt  1222ff',  esp.  v.28  (cf.  Lk 
llHff.,  esp.  v.20),  a  main  element  in  the  situation  is  again  the 
element  of  attack.  The  Pharisees  insinuate  that  the  demons 
may  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  their  prince. 
Jesus  answers  that  such  a  state  of  the  case  is  inconceivable. 
Satan  cannot  wish  to  overthrow  his  own  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  he  the  power  of  God,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has  come  in  effect.  The  strong  man  armed  (the  prince  of  this 
world  and  author  of  all  evil  in  it)  has  been  conquered  and 
bound.  Again,  obviously,  the  criterion  of  the  Kingdom  is  not 

*  Die  Jieichsgotteshoffnung  in  den  dltesten  christlichen  Doku- 
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simply  the  presence  of  the  good,  but  the  presence  of  the  good 
in  power.  Finally,  there  are  the  parables  in  which  the  Kingdom 
is  spoken  of  as  something  growing  in  the  earth  and  therefore 
already  planted.  Note  especially  the  parables  of  the  Mustard- 
seed  and  the  Leaven.  Here,  indeed,  we  are  left  to  imagine  the 
context  in  which  the  parables  were  uttered,  as  even  Mark(43(iff-) 
in  this  instance  follows  the  topical  method  of  Matthew,  and 
relates  the  parables  only  as  specimens  of  the  didactic  method 
of  Jesus  (cf.  v.33).  But  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  the  context  of  a  certain  antagonism?  Timid 
followers  come  to  Him  with  a  difficulty  born  of  vision  and  re¬ 
flexion  :  ‘  If  Thou  art  He  with  whom  the  Kingdom  comes,  why 
is  the  word  of  the  Kingdom  really  received  by  so  few  who  hear 
it,  or  how  shall  even  the  wonders  of  God  done  in  one  little  land 
affect  the  whole  world  ?  ’  To  which  Jesus  replies  in  effect :  ‘  Have 
patience,  and  you  shall  see.’  The  greatest  things  of  the  world 
are  not  always  those  that  give  promise  of  greatness.  They  are 
often  those  whose  beginnings  are  remarkably  small,  and  yet 
connecting  beginning  and  end  is  the  one  power.  If  this  was 
the  occasion  of  the  utterance  of  the  parables  under  discussion 
(and  it  seems  difficult  even  to  imagine  another),  it  is  obvious 
that  both  the  question  of  the  doubters  and  the  answer  of  Jesus 
assume  that  the  constituent  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  supernatural 
Divine  power  before  which  no  opposition  can  stand.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Can  the  power  really  be  present  when  there  is  so  little 
to  show  for  it?  And  the  answer  is,  Yes,  it  can.  The  same 
power  that  begins  with  little  ends  with  much.  We  read  our 
own  thoughts  into  the  simple  intention  of  these  parables,  when 
we  speak  as  if  Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  the  manifestation 
of  the  Kingdom  would  not  be  catastrophic,  but  would  be  a 
matter  of  growth  and  development.  Doubtless  the  parables, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  capable  of  bearing  this  meaning  ;  but 
just  this  isolation  of  them  from  the  general  context  of  the 
situation  reflected  in  the  Gospel  history  is  that  of  which  we  must 
beware.  But  there  remains  still  what  is,  apparently,  the  most 
important  passage,  Lk  l720ff-.  Whether  we  translate  ‘in  you’ 
or  ‘among  you’  (zvro;  up,£vt  v.21),  Jesus  seems  to  say  very  em- 
phaticalty  that  the  Kingdom  is  present.  On  a  nearer  view 
of  the  passage,  however,  and  a  more  careful  articulation  of 
its  sentences,  this  appearance  vanishes.  V.21  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  harmony  with  v.23ff-  (cf.  the  ‘lo,  here’ and  the  ‘lo, 
there’  of  vv.21- 23).  The  leading  thought  of  the  passage  is  the 
suddenness  (in  the  special  aspect  of  simultaneousness)  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Kingdom.  The  advent  of  the  great  day 
shall  be  like  the  lightning  flash,  of  which  you  cannot  say,  ‘  here  ’ 
or  ‘  there,’  for  it  is  everywhere  and  all  at  once. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Synoptics  really  antagonistic  to  the  ‘  eschatological  ’ 
view  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is  not  present 
in  any  sense  not  reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  and  mainly  future.  No  one  may  understand 
the  Gospels  who  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  sense  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was 
not  modern.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  sane 
and  authoritative,  yet  it  remained  true  to  the 
traditional  view  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  by 
miracle  and  catastrophe.  The  unmistakable  indi¬ 
cations  of  this  are  the  facts  that  the  references 
to  the  Kingdom  in  the  Synoptics  are  prevailingly 
of  futuristic  implication  (on  this  see  Wernle,  op. 
cit.),  and  that  even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  there 
are  numerous  passages  to  show  that  Jesus  never 
thought  of  the  Consummation  apart  from  the 
transcendent  wonders  of  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Judgment. 

There  was,  however,  one  important  modification 
of  the  traditional  view.  The  Consummation  and 
all  that  accompanied  it  were  to  be  mediated  and, 
indeed,  effected  by  Himself.  Prophecy,  it  is  true, 
contained  the  promise  of  a  Messiah.  But  the  cor¬ 
respondences  of  fulfilment  to  prophecy  are  largely 
contrasts,  and  the  impressiveness  of  history  is  per¬ 
haps  mainly  due  to  these  contrasts.  The  efforts 
of  the  F.vangelist  Matthew  to  show — sometimes  in 
strangely  far-fetched  ways — that  Jesus  fulfilled  the 
prophecies,  are  an  instructive  index  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  felt  hy  even  the  most  spiritually  minded 
Jews  in  reconciling  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  with 
the  testimony  of  prophecy.  It  becomes  important 
to  inquire  how  in  an  eschatological  aspect  Jesus 
conceived  Ilis  own  Messiahship. 

2.  His  Messianic  consciousness. — Of  great  signi¬ 
ficance  in  this  connexion  is  the  Temptation.  The 
record  of  this  cannot  rest  on  other  testimony  than 
His  own,  and  the  key  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation 
must  be  sought  in  His  Messianic  consciousness. 
The  latter,  therefore,  we  must  try  reverently  to 


conceive.  It  seems  true  to  say  that  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  represents  a  contrast  or  conflict  of  faith  that 
pervades  our  Lord’s  entire  ministry  on  earth.  In 
general  it  is  the  contrast  between  God  and  man, 
between  what  is  omnipotent  and  what  is  humanly 
possible  ;  in  particular,  it  is  the  contrast  between  a 
measureless  gift  and  the  definite  responsibility  of 
using  it  aright.  Jesus  had  received  a  practically 
limitless  endowment.  He  was  in  the  world  as  God, 
for  He  was  the  ‘  Son  ’  of  God  accredited  to  His  own 
consciousness  by  His  Father.  Yet  He  was  flesh 
and  blood,  a  genuine  Brother  of  men.  Each  term 
of  this  contrast  had  its  own  place  in  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  Messiah  to  reconcile  them. 
Thus  He  would  do  the  will  of  God.  An  unre¬ 
strained  use  of  this  gift  would  remove  Him  from 
the  brotherhood  of  men  ;  a  refusal  to  use  it  meant 
the  failure  of  His  mission.  How  was  a  superhuman 
task  to  be  done  by  One  who  should  yet  remain  a 
man  ?  The  key  to  this  problem  was  grasped  in  the 
victorious  experience  of  the  Temptation.  What 
the  solution  meant  in  detail  we  learn  from  the 
subsequent  history.  Reading  that  history  in  the 
light  of  the  Temptation-narrative,  we  seem  to 
discern  in  it  two  principles  :  (a)  the  one  is  the 
principle  of  faith ;  (b)  the  other  is  the  principle 
of  self -sacrifice.  These  two  principles  have,  of 
course,  a  common  root  in  the  one  Messianic  life  ; 
but  it  is  useful  to  view  them  apart.  The  principle 
of  faith  covers  the  strictly  supernatural  side  of 
the  work  of  consummating  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
the  hope  of  what  GOD  will  do  through  His  Messianic 
Son  in  bringing  the  promised  Kingdom  from  heaven, 
to  earth.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  Lord  reflected  in  the  Gospels  if  we 
fail  to  note  the  supremacy  of  this  principle.  If  we 
may  make  for  the  moment  the  distinction  between 
faith  and  duty,  we  must  find  what  is  at  once  deep¬ 
est  and  loftiest  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus — not 
in  the  thought  of  what  He  Himself  is  to  do  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  career  but — in  what 
God  is  to  do  in  Him  and  through  Him.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  the  ‘one  like  unto  a  son  of  man’ 
who  is  to  come  with  the  clouds  and  receive  a 
dominion  universal  and  everlasting.  The  Messiah¬ 
ship  is  not  simply  His  present  task.  It  is  His  hope 
for  Himself  and  for  the  world.  The  eschatology 
of  Jesus  is  mainly  His  hope  of  the  accomplishment 
of  an  act  of  omnipotence,  in  which  God  will  finally 
constitute  the  Messianic  Person  and  functions. 
This  hope  was  necessarily  shadowy  in  circum¬ 
stantial  outline,  but  it  rested  on  an  absolutely 
substantial  foundation.  Its  foundation  was  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  that  fell  to  Him  as  the  Son 
of  God.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  moreover,  was  not 
simply  the  ground  of  a  hope  that  related  primarily 
only  to  Himself.  It  was  a  leading  of  duty  and  a 
power  of  benefit  in  relation  to  others.  He  could 
give  to  others  helps  that  were  not  permissible  to 
Himself.  Hence  there  is  a  miraculous  element 
in  the  Messianic  ministry  even  on  earth.  The 
miracles  are  the  premonitory  signs  of  the  final  Mes¬ 
sianic  glory.  They  are  the  pledge  that  the  Power 
which  will  he  manifested  in  that  glory  is  not  far 
away.  While  these  a -q fj.ua.  and  SwA/acls  abound  in 
the  earthly  ministry,  they  are  always  under  the 
control  of  the  principle  of  faith.  No  one  is  suffered 
to  experience  the  extraordinary  helps  who  does 
not  believe. 

The  other  principle,  resting  equally  in  the  depths 
of  our  Lord’s  filial  consciousness,  is  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  practical  dominance  of 
this  principle  that  we  may  discern  at  once  the 
originality  of  Jesus  and  the  difference  between 
His  eschatology  and  that  of  contemporary  Jewish 
faith.  While  He  retains  the  traditional  view  that 
the  Consummation  will  be  effected  in  transcendent 
catastrophic  fashion, — collapse  of  the  present  world. 
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appearance  of  the  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  resurrection,  judg¬ 
ment, — He  reaches  the  conviction,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  time  of  His  baptism,  that  this  Con¬ 
summation  will  not  be  attained  previous  to  His 
own  death  and  resurrection.  How  entirely  this 
conviction,  once  attained,  dominated  His  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  His  teaching  of  His 
disciples,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  not  only  that 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
Messiah  is  prophesied  by  the  Baptist,  and  is  a 
matter  of  our  Lord’s  consciousness  from  the  very 
beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jn  219fr- ),  but  also  that 
(as  regards  the  latter  point)  there  is  little  if  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  opposed  to  the 
Johannine  view.  This  may  not  decide  the  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  question  as  to  when  our 
Lord  attained  the  conviction  that  He  must  as  the 
Messiah  submit  to  a  violent  death,  but  taken 
along  with  the  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the  NT 
(say,  especially,  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  Epp.)  it 
shows  conclusively  the  practically  predominant 
importance  of  this  event — or  rather  signal  service — 
in  the  mind  and  faith  of  the  Christian  Church. 
For  every  one  text  in  the  Epistles  that  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  to  come 
in  the  incomprehensible  power  of  God,  there  are 
probably  at  least  two  in  which  the  emphasis  rests 
not  on  the  power  of  God  the  Father,  hut  on  the 
love  of  the  Son  of  God.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  there  is  a  single  reference  to  the 
Consummation  in  the  Epistles  or  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  NT  which  does  not  in  its  immediate 
context  suggest  that  the  centre  of  the  coming 
glory  is  the  Person  of  Him  who  was  delivered  for 
the  offences  of  His  people,  but  raised  for  their 
justification.  Even  in  the  Epp.  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  represent 
the  most  primitive  type  of  Pauline  doctrine,  it  is 
not  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  God,’  but  ‘  His  Son  from 
heaven,’  that  is  to  believers  the  object  of  waiting 
(1  Th  l10). 

This  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  ‘  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Christ’  and  the  ‘glory  that  should 
follow’  (1  P  l11)  could  not  have  been  fixed  so 
securely  in  the  mind  of  the  first  believers  had  it 
not  been  first  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  The 
Synoptics  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  the 
connexion  for  Jesus  not  only  by  reporting  the  pro¬ 
foundly  significant  but  isolated  sayings,  Mt  2028 
262Sf- 1|,  but  by  the  very  distinct  way  in  which  they 
connect  the  critical  incident  of  the  disciples  con¬ 
fessing  their  Master’s  Messiahship  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  new  order  of  lessons,  the  theme  of 
which  is  the  necessity  and  the  near  prospect  of  the 
Messiah’s  sufferings  (1621ff-  ||).  This  representation 
rests  on  a  sure  basis  of  reminiscence,  and  it  seems 
to  have  a  special  guarantee  in  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  does  not  contain  an  articulated  doctrine 
of  atonement  like  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
Epp.  (esp.  Romans),  but  aims  rather  at  expressing 
the  necessity  of  the  Master’s  sufferings  in  terms 
that  apply  equally  to  the  disciple.  Admitting  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  two  sayings,  Mt  2028  20-8t-  ||, 
we  seem  warranted  in  saying  that,  according  to 
the  Synoptics,  the  view  of  things  that  practically 
determined  the  career  of  Jesus  was  that  the  good 
of  which  He  possessed  the  pledge  in  His  unique 
filial  consciousness  would  not  come  during  the 
period  of  His  own  life  on  earth.  The  spirit  that 
brought  help  and  healing  to  others  was,  as  regarded 
Himself,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  The  sacrifice 
would  culminate  in  His  death.  But  the  death 
would  be  momentary.  In  two  or  three  days  (cf. 
Hos  62)  He  would  rise  again.  Yet  the  momentary 
death  would  not  be'  in  vain.  The  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah  meant  a  conquest  of 
death  for  a  new  believing  Israel.  The  death 
would  be  the  ransom  price  (\i Wpov,  Mt  2028)  which 
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neither  man  nor  angel  could  pay  for  the  soul  of 
a  brother  man.  It  would  be  the  institution  and 
support  of  the  true  and  abiding  temple  of  the 
Divine  presence  (Ex  30nff-,  Job  3318_2J,  Ps  496"a. 
See  on  this  A.  B.  Bruce’s  Kingdom  of  God :  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  1889).  The  thought  of  the  redemptive 
value  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
dominates  the  Fourth  Gospel,  most  of  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  NT.  If  it  is  not  pro¬ 
minent,  it  is  certainly  present,  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  lack  of  prominence  finds  its  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  reserve  that  naturally  characterized 
the  utterance  of  Jesus  regarding  His  own  death. 
The  presence  of  frequent  or  elaborate  references 
to  the  matter  in  these  Gospels  would  have  taken 
from  our  estimate  of  their  ‘objective’  character. 
Jesus  may  well  have  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  die,  not  to  explain  the  consequences 
or  power  of  that  death.  Of  this  there  would  be 
another  Witness.  He  who  sacrifices  himself  com¬ 
mits  his  case  to  God  and  to  posterity.  This 
brings  us  to  another  matter. 

3.  His  Yiew  of  the  time  of  the  Consummation. — 
We  have  seen  that  Jesus  did  not  dissociate  Him¬ 
self  from  the  traditional  view  that  the  end  would 
come  in  the  form  of  a  catastrophic  transformation, 
culminating  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  Himself, 
who  would  come  from  heaven.  He  seems  rather 
everywhere,  both  by  the  assumptions  and  by  the 
direct  references  of  His  language,  to  set  His  seal 
to  this  view.  When  we  consider  how  widely  His 
consciousness  of  personal  concern  in  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  the  Kingdom  must  have  caused  His 
view  of  things  to  differ  from  all  views  that  were 
by  comparison  tentative  and  theoretical,  and  reflect 
how  much  there  is  in  the  ethical  quality  of  His 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  parables  which  con¬ 
ceive  the  Kingdom  under  the  analogy  of  natural 
growth,  to  suggest  an  openness  of  His  mind  to  all 
that  may  be  of  abiding  worth  in  the  modern  idea 
of  evolution,  the  tenacity  with  which  He  adhered 
to  the  catastrophic  view  of  the  final  event  cannot 
but  profoundly  impress  us.  Reverent  investigators 
will  pause  before  accepting  the  conclusion  that  He 
was  in  this  matter  under  some  kind  of  delusion. 
They  will  strive  rather  to  see  in  the  attitude  of 
One  who  was  conscious  of  being  not  simply  the 
herald  but  also  the  bearer  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
a  model  for  the  attitude  of  all  who  would  turn 
serious  thoughts  to  the  last  things.  Whatever 
else  we  bring  to  a  study  where  there  is  room  for 
all  knowledge  and  all  thought,  we  must  give  a 
final  as  well  as  a  supreme  and  pervasive  place  to 
the  wonder-working  power  of  the  living  God.  ,We 
have  sure  ground  in  the  Synoptics  for  saying  that, 
while  Jesus  regarded  the  work  of  His  Father  in 
heaven,  even  in  what  we  call  nature  and  ordi¬ 
nary  providence,  as  wonderful  (Mt  625ff-  etc.),  this 
did  not  prevent  Him  from  steadfastly  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  final  wonder  of  destruction  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  should  be  the  consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  or  its  perfect  establishment  on  earth. 
While  so  much  is  clear,  there  is  very  great  difficulty 
involved  in  the  question  whether  He  predicted,  so 
definitely  and  unmistakably  as  the  Synoptics  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  final  wonder  would  be 
accomplished  within  the  term  of  the  generation 
then  living.  The  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  either 
by  the  quantitative  method  of  counting  heads 
(whether  Gospel  texts  or  modern  authorities),  or 
by  the  alternative  method  of  saying,  Either  He 
was  mistaken,  or  such  texts  as  Mk  91  1 33(J  ||  are 
false  reports.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Jesus 
uttered  words  which  were  naturally  understood,  by 
those  who  heard  them  and  by  others  to  whom 
they  were  reported,  to  mean  that  the  final  wonder 
• — tiie  Parousia  of  the  ‘  Man  ’  of  Daniel’s  vision  and 
of  age  -  long  expectation  —  would  happen  within 
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their  own  generation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  an 
expectation  so  conlident  and  definite  could  have 
rested  on  anything  but  a  definite  reminiscence  of 
words  used  by  Jesus  which  seemed  capable  of  only 
one  interpretation. 

Is  it,  then,  possible  to  justify  such  sayings  as  Mk 
91  1 3;i0 1|  apart  from  the  blunt  avowal  that  Jesus 
laboured  under  an  illusion,  and  that  He  trans¬ 
mitted  the  illusion  to  His  immediate  followers  not 
only  before  but  after  His  death  and  resurrection  ? 
This  has  been  felt  to  be  among  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  historical  Christology,  and  various 
types  of  solution  of  the  problem  are  still  repre¬ 
sented  by  leading  authorities.  These  may  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  heads  :  (a)  prophetic, 
(b)  pictorial,  (c)  realistic.  Under  (a)  would  be 
included  all  theories,  such  as  that  of  Beyschlag, 
which  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  Jesus  spoke  in  the  manner  of  an  OT  prophet, 
and  that  His  utterance  kept  within  the  limitation 
common  to  all  the  prophets.  This  limitation  re¬ 
quired  Him  to  see  and  announce  the  final  salva¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah  as  about  to  happen  within  a 
measurable  interval  after  the  judgment  (in  this 
case  the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  impending  over  the 
nation.  Under  (b)  would  be  included  theories  of  the 
type  of  Haupt’s,  which  emphasize  the  necessarily 
pictorial  character  of  language,  which  must  express 
extra-mundane  realities  in  mundane  forms.  Might 
not  the  assertion  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come 
on  the  clouds  within  their  own  generation  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  leading  persons  familiar 
with  the  apocalyptic  style  of  language  to  the  per¬ 
fectly  confident  but  also  essentially  spiritual  type 
of  faith  represented  in  the  NT  literature?  (c)  The 
term  realistic,  finally,  might  describe  all  theories 
whose  tendency  is  to  insist  on  what  has  been  called 
the  ‘  biblical  realism,’  and  to  require  us  to  put 
upon  the  language  of  Jesus  the  most  literal  or 
natural  construction  possible.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  representative  of  this  type  in  its  bearing 
on  the  present  problem  is  perhaps  Titius.  Titius 
thinks  that  Jesus  must  be  considered  to  have  held 
in  a  bond  fide  sense  the  view  which  His  words 
naturally  express,  viz.  that  His  own  generation 
would  see  the  end  of  the  present  wicked  world  and 
the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  perfect  heavenly 
Kingdom.  But  His  confession  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  Consummation  (Mk 
1 333)  shows  that  He  held  His  own  conviction  in  an 
attitude  of  reverent  submission  to  His  Father’s 
will,  which  must  have  made  the  transition  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  differing  reality  easy  and  natural. 

It  is  possible  to  incline  to  any  one  of  the  above 
types  consistently  with  a  reverential  appreciation 
of  the  unique  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 
Jesus;  and  valuable  elements  of  truth  may  be 
found  in  them  all.  The  opinion  of  English-speaking 
students  of  the  Gospels  has  perhaps  till  recently 
inclined  most  to  the  pictorial  type  (b).  For  some 
time,  however,  this  has  been  undergoing  modifica¬ 
tions  from  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  This  has  fostered  the  belief 
that  more  regard  than  has  been  given  is  due  to  the 
realistic  character  of  our  Lord’s  mode  of  thought 
and  utterance.  On  the  whole,  the  variety  and 
vacillation  of  opinion  suggest  the  likelihood  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  a  solution  of 
the  problem  that  shall  possess  demonstrable  cer¬ 
tainty.  Our  information  about  Jesus,  while  ade¬ 
quate  for  spiritual  and  practical  purposes,  is 
insufficient  for  the  purposes,  or  at  least  for  the 
appetite,  of  biographical  science.  To  a  great  extent 
we  do  not  know,  or  are  only  slowly  learning, 
either  the  exact  occasions  of  His  utterances  or  the 
amount  of  meaning  they  may  have  conveyed  or 
failed  to  convey  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered.  Greater  than  the  limitation  arising 


from  defective  information,  because  more  intimate 
to  ourselves,  is  that  connected  with  the  inability 
of  even  the  modern  mind  to  find  within  itself  a 
measure  for  the  words  of  eternal  life.  To  those  to 
whom  Jesus  was  and  is  the  unique  bearer  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  it  must  seem  pertinent  to  ask  whether  those 
■who  can  never  stand  in  the  centre  of  such  responsi¬ 
bilities  can  properly  estimate  the  things  falling 
within  the  vision  of  the  one  Person,  bearing  our 
nature,  who  did  and  does  so  stand  ? 

Without  presuming  to  offer  a  key  that  fits  the 
lock  of  all  the  critical  difficulties,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  call  attention  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  matter  expressed  in  his  Eschatology  of 
Jesus  (Melrose,  1904).  While  it  does  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  those  whose  view  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus  is  frankly  naturalistic,  it  has  some  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  historical 
Jesus  was  the  unique  manifestation  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Power  that  is  directing  human  history  to  its 
goal.  To  those  for  whom  this  conviction  is  fixed, 
the  two  following  considerations  may  perhaps 
appear  of  paramount  importance.  The  one  is  that 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  must  have  had  a 
certain  elusiveness.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were 
so  habitually  aphoristic  and  pictorial  is  itself 
almost  a  proof  of  this.  Besides  the  meaning 
which  immediately  strikes  us,  there  is  a  reserve 
of  possible  meaning  which  lies  along  the  line  of 
our  vision,  yet  goes  beyond  what  we  actually  see. 
There  is  a  measure  of  this  elusiveness  in  the 
language  of  all  genuine  seers.  Must  there  not 
have  been  an  extraordinary  measure  of  it  in  the 
language  of  Jesus? 

The  other  is  that  the  elusive  language  of  the 
seer  is  not  delusive.  Jesus  does  not  set  Himself  to 
utter  dark  sayings ;  but  His  practical  instinct 
keeps  Him  from  dazzling  His  hearers  with  an 
excess  of  light.  He  gives  them  all  the  light  they 
can  take ;  but  it  does  not  follow  either  that  this 
is  all  that  fills  the  recesses  of  His  own  spirit,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  His  utterance  He  is 
consciously  keeping  anything  back.  We  must  con¬ 
ceive  the  seer  to  deliver  the  truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  holds  his  mind.  But  the  form  in  this 
case  is  not  the  particular  word  or  image.  It  is  not 
even  so  impressive  an  image  as  that  of  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  with  the  clouds  (Dn  713,  cf.  Mk  13'-6 
1463 1|).  The  form  concerns  rather  what  may  be 
called  spiritual  emphasis.  It  is  the  exact  poise  of 
the  spiritual  mind  at  the  point  of  self-surrendering 
trust  in  the  goodwill  and  immediate  action  of  the 
good  God.  For  such  a  mind  the  employment  of 
definite  words  and  images  in  relation  to  the  secrets 
of  the  future  may  mean  no  more  than  a  definite 
certainty  of  new  and  immediate  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  power  and  love.  They  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  definite  realization  of  the  precise  form 
in  which  the  manifestation  will  be  made.  It  is 
the  definite  certainty,  not  the  indefinite  form, 
which  the  words  are  calculated  to  convey.  If  they 
convey  even  to  His  most  susceptible  hearers  some¬ 
thing  that  is  in  one  aspect  more  and  in  another 
less  than  this,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
spiritual  poise  is  inferior  to  His.  The  poise  in 
their  case  is  rectified  by  the  subsequent  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  light  of  events. 

Those  who  are  able  to  accept  this  view  will  probably  do  so 
mainly  for  two  reasons  :  (a)  Because  it  explains  the  desire  of 
Jesus  to  assure  His  faithful  followers  that  they  would  live  to 
see  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  in  power  (Mk  91  13:  o  , 
Mt  1023).  (ft)  Because  it  explains  the  ability  of  the  Apostles  and 
Apostolic  writers  to  accept  apparently  without  any  great  travail 
of  mind  the  disappointment  of  first  hopes,  or  even  to  regard  the 
disappointment  as  part-fulfilment  (see,  e  g. ,  Jn  and  2  P 

38ft*. ).  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  :  (c)  That  this  view  has 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  idea  that  Jesus  in  this  matter 
accommodated  His  expressions  to  the  limitations  of  the  disciples. 
The  idea  of  accommodation  is  no  doubt  suggested  by  Jn  1612ff ; 
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but  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  words  of  this  passage  are  a 
literal  reminiscence  of  what  the  Master  said,  we  must  observe 
that  one  who  professes  to  be  accommodating  his  words  to  the 
limitations  of  his  hearers  takes  thereby  all  sting  from  the 
charge  that  he  has  compromised  the  truth.  Many  reverent 
students  of  the  Gospels  will  probably,  however,  prefer  to 
regard  the  words  of  Jn  1612ff-  not  as  a  literal  utterance  of  the 
Master,  but  rather  as  a  devout  recognition  proceeding  from  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples  of  an  element  or  quality  in  their  Master 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  simplicity  of  His  utterance  and  His 
impressive  veracity,  had  eluded  and  mystified  them.  They 
thought  they  had  understood,  yet  how  much  they  had  mis¬ 
understood  !  On  this  view  Jesus  did  not  ‘  accommodate.’  He 
spoke  as  the  word  was  given  Him,  in  the  style  that  is  most 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  Synoptics.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  about  Jn  1612ff-,  we  seem  warranted  in  saying  that  Jesus 
had  but  one  way  of  speaking  of  the  Consummation.  During 
all  His  ministry,  and  up  to  the  end  of  it,  He  spoke  of  it  as 
imminent.  It  was  something  for  the  generation  then  living. 
Ac  l6  and  the  other  books  of  the  NT  outside  the  Gospels  may 
be  taken  as  proof  that  He  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way  after  His 
resurrection.  If  in  this  regard  He  was  ‘limited’  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  He  was  limited  also  when  He  wore  the  body  that  was 
from  heaven  :  if  He  ‘  accommodated  ’  in  the  one  sphere,  He 
‘  accommodated  ’  in  the  other  also. 

The  NT  as  a  whole  is  filled  with  an  expectation, 
which  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  entertained 
was  not  fulfilled  ;  and  yet  faith  in  Jesus  and  belief 
in  the  still  coming  Consummation  lived  on  and 
live  still.  Our  conclusion  is,  then,  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — As  a  protest  to  His  own  people,  Jesus  pre¬ 
dicted  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation  within  a 
measurable  period  (see  esp.  Mt  23  and  24).  While 
in  all  probability  He  depicted  this  catastrophe  in 
colours  that  closely  matched  those  of  the  event 
itself,  the  very  intensity  of  His  concentration  upon 
a  vision  that  might  seem  to  concern  only  the 
Jewish  nation  serves  to  show  that  through  the 
telescope  of  Jewish  particularity  He  was  looking 
out  upon  the  whole  human  world.  His  vision  was 
that  of  One  uniquely  alive  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
of  which  He,  the  Messianic  Son  of  Man,  was  the 
supreme  executor.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  prophet, 
seeing  all  things  in  relation  to  the  Divine  purpose, 
not  the  vision  of  a  mere  politician  or  patriot. 
The  Jewish  nation  was  chosen  to  bless  the  world 
with  the  knowledge  of  God.  Failure  to  fulfil  this 
vocation  brought  on  it  the  destructive  wrath  of 
God  ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the  chosen  people 
involved  in  an  obvious  sense  the  doom  of  the 
world.  That  ignorance  of  God  and  hostility,  of 
which  the  Jewish  obduracy  was  the  signal  ex¬ 
ample,  would  reach  a  climax  in  the  murderous 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  that  moment  the 
forces  of  final  reconstruction  would  set  in.  When 
the  Consummation  would  be  attained,  u ’hen  the 
Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  evil 
and  evil-doers  be  put  away,  no  man  or  angel 
knew.  Not  even  the  Son,  only  the  Father.  But 
this  much  was  certain.  The  power  of  the  Prince 
of  this  world— the  Prince  whose  power  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  sin,  disease,  and  death — was  broken.  The 
proofs  of  that  victory  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
Some  would  live  to  see  signs  of  which  they  had 
not  dreamt,  that  the  Kingdom  had  come  in  power. 

This  covers  in  brief  probably  as  much  as  we  are 
able  to  report  of  the  unique  eschatological  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus.  The  account,  however,  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  fresh  reference  to  the 
blank  space  of  our  ignorance.  This  space  we  shall 
enlarge  or  diminish  according  to  our  estimate  of 
the  difference  between  the' area  of  our  knowledge, 
and  that  not  merely  of  the  genei'al  purpose  of 
God,  but  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God.  All  men  are  agnostics  in  the  sense  of  ad¬ 
mitting  that  they  have  not  been  made  privy  to 
the  counsels  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  but 
besides  this  common  agnosticism  there  is  a  kind 
peculiar  to  Christians,  which  breathes  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  reverence.  Christians  believe  that 
‘all  things,’  including  especially  human  destiny, 
have  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  that  faith  they  can  anticipate  with  calmness 


the  worst  tragedies  of  personal  or  social  history. 
They  believe  that  there  is  no  terror  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  which  the  Son  of  God  has  not  over¬ 
come  with  the  armour  of  His  holy  light ;  but, 
because  they  believe  this,  they  do  not  presume  to 
possess,  even  in  the  measure  of  His  Spirit  to  which 
they  have  attained,  a  key  that  will  open  every 
secret  that  was  stored  in  the  depths  of  His  person¬ 
ality,  even  while  He  was  on  earth.  The  last 
mystery  to  Christians  is  no  longer  the  mystery  of 
death,  judgment,  and  the  hereafter.  It  is  rather 
the  mystery— which  is  also  the  fact — of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  these  things 
to  Him,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  His  relation  to 
them.  . 

II.  Eschatology  in  the  Gospel  of  John.— 
We  pass  by  questions  as  to  the  date  or  authorship 
of  this  Gospel.  The  writing  may  be  placed  with 
confidence  near  the  border  dividing  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries.  It  does  not  matter  for  our  purpose  on 
which  side  of  the  border  it  is  placed.  To  the  eyes 
of  most  Anglo-Saxon  critics  the  Gospel  reveals 
still  the  marks  of  an  intimate  of  Jesus,  and  with 
them  we  assume  that,  even  in  the  form  in  which 
we  read  the  Gospel,  it  proceeded  from  the  circle 
of  a  ‘  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.’  We  assume  also 
— what  probably  no  one  denies — that  there  is  but 
one  mind  between  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  author  of  the  Epistles  that  bear  the  name  of 
John.  Whoever  was  its  author,  the  Gospel  could 
not  have  readied  so  soon  the  position  of  authority 
it  has  held  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  2nd 
cent.,  had  it  not  been  considered  to  express  the 
living  and  profound  belief  of  Christendom  regard¬ 
ing  what  was  most  essential  in  the  Person  and 
History  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  matter  of  import¬ 
ance  to  our  present  inquiry.  If  we  find  that  the 
view  of  our  Lord’s  eschatological  consciousness, 
which  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  most  reasonably 
deducible  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  what  is  presented  here,  that  view 
may  be  considered  to  have  behind  it  a  weight  of 
authority  that  could  not  well  be  greater.  For  the 
authority  is  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  an 
inspired  Apostle  or  Apostolic  man ;  it  is  that  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
We  may  fix  attention  on  three  matters:  (1)  the 
idealizing  style  of  the  Gospel ;  (2)  its  conception 
of  Eternal  Life ;  (3)  its  attitude  to  Eschatology 
proper. 

1.  The  idealizing  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — 
From  the  first  it  has  been  admitted  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Synoptics,  this  Gospel  is  one  rather 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  external  actions  of  Jesus. 
Even  the  most  remarkable  external  actions,  the 
miracles,  are  but  ‘  signs  ’  of  the  mystery  that  is 
really  important  to  us — that,  viz.,  of  the  Person  of 
the  ‘Son  of  God.’  The  ‘signs’  are  recorded  that 
we  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
may  have  life  through  His  name  (2030f-).  The 
Logos  that  was  ‘  towards  God  (irpbs  rbv  debv)  and 
was  God’  (l1),  was  made  flesh,  and  the  writer  and 
his  companions  beheld  His  glory,  and  reported 
the  vision,  not  so  much  from  literal  reminiscence 
of  the  acts  and  words  done  and  spoken  by  Jesus 
on  earth,  as  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
that  came  according  to  promise  from  the  presence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Risen  Ascended  Son.  The 
author  is  concerned  rather  with  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  than  with  His  actions,  and  the  discourses 
are,  we  believe,  not  so  much  reported  as  inter¬ 
preted.  They  are  the  words  of  an  eternal  life  in 
which  the  ,writer  and  his  fellow-believers  share 
(1  Jn  llff-).  Jesus  is  Himself  the  Word,  the  Truth, 
the  Life.  What  is  told  of  Him  represents  but  a 
few  out  of  many  instances  of  His  self-manifesta¬ 
tion.  They  are  like  the  sparks  that  witness  tu 
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a  hidden,  mighty,  and  continuous  electric  stream. 
One  consequence  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  that 
there  is  little  in  this  Gospel  to  indicate  that  Jesus 
experienced  anything  of  the  sinless  infirmity  of 
flesh  and  blood.  There  is,  e.g.,  no  suggestion 
that  He  grew  in  knowledge  of  the  path  He  had 
to  tread  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
temptation,  no  agony  in  Gethsemane,  no  ignor¬ 
ance  or  doubt  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  the 
Consummation.  The  author  does  not,  perhaps, 
consciously  ignore  these  things,  but  to  mention 
them  is  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  manifest  the 
eternal  life  that  was  in  the  Son  of  God. 

If  such  a  view  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  were  carried  out  with 
rigorous  abstract  logic,  we  should  reach  a  result  that  would  not 
only  be  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Synoptists,  but  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  heresy 
against  which,  at  least  in  its  germinal  form,  the  author  himself 
protests  (1  Jn  2 22  5s),  viz.  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was 
mere  appearance.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  view 
is  not  carried  out  rigorously.  The  reason  is  that  the  author 
combines  a  sense  of  history  with  a  sense  of  spiritual  fact.  But 
what  mainly  concerns  him  is  the  spiritual  fact :  what  Jesus, 
who  rose  and  ascended,  is  now  to  His  Church,  that  in  deep 
reality  He  has  always  been.  No  doubt  He  was  truly  human, 
and,  because  He  was  so,  there  was  during  His  earthly  sojourn 
real  limitation,  but  the  limitation  was  free  because  self-imposed 
(see,  e.g.,  1018),  and  behind  it  there  was  always  the  Divine 
reality.  He  was  never  other  than  the  Logos,  the  eternal  and 
only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

Even  though  it  be  conceded,  as  we  think  it  must 
be,  that  neither  as  regards  incidents  nor  discourses 
is  the  Johannine  picture  of  Jesus  so  strictly  his¬ 
torical  as  that  of  the  Synoptists,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  not,  in  another  than  the  literally 
historical  sense,  a  deeply  true  picture.  The 
guarantee  of  its  truth  is  the  fact  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  accepted  it,  and  in  doing  so  has 
conquered  both  its  own  feeling  of  disappointment 
in  the  delayed  Parousici  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
world.  The  Church  discovered,  that  is  to  say,  the 
presence  in  the  mind  and  utterances  of  Jesus  of  a 
quality  of  which  it  had  not  at  first  grasped  the 
signiticance.  His  words  were  ‘  spirit  and  life  ’ 
(663).  They  could  be  interpreted  only  by  His  own 
perpetual  teaching  through  the  Spirit  of  truth 
(1613tr-). 

We  may  call  this,  if  we  choose,  the  idealism 
of  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  of  the  early  Church  ; 
but  the  question  is  worth  pondering  whether  any¬ 
thing  less  than  an  idealism  which  rested  on  a  sure, 
if  profound,  basis  of  truth,  could  have  held  the 
Church  to  its  loyalty  to  the  unseen  Jesus  in  face 
of  the  disappointment  of  hopes  which  the  Syn¬ 
optic  testimony,  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  had 
encouraged.  In  any  case,  the  Johannine  picture 
of  Jesus  may  be  considered  to  supply  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  opinion,  already  partly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  article,  that  no  amount  of  frag¬ 
mentary  sentences  of  Jesus,  however  accurately 
reported,  and  however  definite  their  meaning  may 
be  when  they  are  taken  by  themselves,  can  be  a 
perfect  index  of  a  mind  like  His. 

2.  Its  conception  of  Eternal  Life. — Every  reader 
of  John  notices  the  prominence  of  the  words  ‘  life,’ 
or  ‘  eternal  life,’  or  ‘  spirit.’  The  phrase  1  Kingdom 
of  God  ’  has  practically  disappeared,  and  ‘  life  ’  or 
‘eternal  life’  takes  its  place.  The  fact  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  us  in  our  present  study,  because  it  is 
the  index  of  John’s  way  of  conceiving  what  in 
the  Synoptic  mode  of  speech  might  be  called  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  appears  as 
the  possessor  and  even  the  direct  dispenser  of  the 
Divine  life.  It  is  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Himself  even  as  the  Father  (526),  and  no  one  can 
come  to  Him  except  it  be  given  him  from  the 
Father  (6s6).  Yet  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son 
dispenses  life  in  its  fulness  till  the  Son  is  glorified 
through  death,  or  returns  to  the  glory  which  He 
had  from  the  first  with  the  Father  (739).  Hut  once 
the  life  is  imparted  it  is  a  new  birth  which  carries 
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its  own  promise.  It  is,  in  a  proper  sense,  sufficient 
for  itself.  If  a  man  is  born  of  God,  the  Divine 
seed  remains  in  him.  Its  product  is  righteousness, 
and  its  perfect  fruition  is  likeness  to  the  only- 
begotten  Son  Himself  (35  942-47,  1  Jn  32- 9  etc.).  It 
is  clear  that  this  mode  of  view  brings  the  Divine 
boon  nearer  to  the  individual  heart,  and  necessarily 
alters,  at  least  for  the  individual,  the  perspective 
of  the  eschatology. 

Not  simply  the  great  event  itself, — the  glorious 
Parousia  of  the  Christ, — but  the  events  of  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  judgment  that  accompany  it,  are  regarded 
from  within  rather  than  from  without.  Those 
whose  hope  is  set  on  Jesus  do  not  lift  to  the 
heavens  faces  sick  with  deferred  hope.  They  look 
witlnn  and  behold  Him  with  the  vision  of  the  pure 
in  heart.  For  them  Jesus  has  come  already  and 
keeps  coming.  The  supreme  matter  is  to  abide 
in  Him  or  in  His  love  by  keeping  His  words. 
Let  a  man  thus  live  and  believe  in  Him,  and  he 
shall  never  die.  Nothing,  that  is,  not  even  what 
we  call  death,  will  break  the  continuity  of  his  life 
(11 25f- )  The  water  of  life  that  Jesus  gives  shall 
he  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  ever¬ 
lasting  life  (414).  The  Judgment  similarly  is,  or 
tends  to  be,  withdrawn  from  futurity.  He  who 
believes  does  not  come  to  judgment ;  be  has  passed 
already  from  death  to  life  (5-4,  1  Jn  314).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  disbelieves  is  condemned 
already.  Life  has  come  to  him,  but  he  chooses 
death  ;  light,  but  be  chooses  darkness.  In  turning 
from  the  only- begotten  Son  of  God  he  puts  from 
him  his  chance  of  being  saved  from  a  Divine  wrath 
already  present  (318fr-  **)  Until  he  seeks  the  Father 
through  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.  Every  thoughtful  reader  of  Jn. 
perceives  that  such  are  the  main  ideas  both  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles.  He  will  hardly  fail  to 
reflect  also  that  these  are,  and  have  remained  ever 
since  the  time  of  these  writings  or  earlier,  the 
vital  ideas  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  individual  and  social  life,  both  on  its 
practical  audits  meditative  side. — Comparing  the 
Johannine  testimony  with  the  utterances  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels — few,  it  may  be,  but  important — 
which  reveal  a  consciousness  in  Jesus  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  that  is  present  and  not  simply  future,  and 
considering  especially  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
their  testimony  to  Jesus’  sense  of  the  imminence  of 
a  Kingdom  yet  to  come,  there  is  not  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  the  slightest  indication  that  this  tremend¬ 
ous  prospect  at  all  diminished  His  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  those  ethical  precepts  (e.g.  those 
relating  to  marriage  and  the  parental  relation 
(Mk  102ff-  )  that  have  to  do  with  the  secular 

order,  we  shall  hesitate  before  accepting  the  idea 
suggested  by  Joh.  Weiss  (op.  cit.),  that  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  ethical  utterances  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
determined  by  our  knowledge  (?)  of  His  eschatol¬ 
ogy,  and  that  Jesus  would  not  have  spoken  as 
He  does,  e.g.,  in  Lk  1426,  had  He  not  believed  that 
within  a  generation  the  institutions  of  marriage 
and  the  family  would  cease,  and  that  those  who 
should  survive  this  end  of  the  world,  being  ‘sons 
of  the  resurrection’  (Lk  203ti),  should  be  thence¬ 
forward  as  the  angels  (ib.).  In  this  reference  also 
the  Johannine  Gospel  confirms  our  sense  of  an 
element  in  the  equipment  and  outlook  of  Jesus 
to  which  justice  can  hardly  be  done  by  those  who 
lay  unqualified  stress  on  the  distinctively  eschato¬ 
logical  portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

3.  Its  attitude  to  Eschatology  proper. — Yet  it 
has  to  be  observed,  finally,  that,  while  the  futur¬ 
istic  element  is  not  prominent  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel,  it  is  by  no  means  eliminated.  It  may  be 
felt,  indeed,  that  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
involve  a  departure  from  (or,  at  any  rate,  a  trans¬ 
formation  of)  the  objective  standpoint  of  the  Syn- 
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optics.  The  last  three  words  of  the  phrase,  ‘  the 
hour  cometh  and  now  is’  (5"5fr')>  suggest  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  thought  of  a  future  radically 
or  incalculably  different  from  that  which  is  already 
present  to  the  vision  of  faith,  is  no  longer  keenly 
operative.  The  same  is  still  more  obvious  in  the 
Supper  discourse  (chs.  14-16),  in  reading  which  one 
feels  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  Lord’s 
final  coining  to  receive  the  disciples  to  Himself, 
and  His  continuous  abiding  with  them  or  visita¬ 
tion  of  them  through  the  comforting  Spirit,  tends 
to  be  a  vanishing  one. 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  distinctively 
eschatological  utterances  or  references  contained 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel  (e.g.  5'-8f-  2122t-)  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  formally  dutiful  acknowledgment  of 
an  earlier  mode  of  speech  and  a  still  lingering 
form  of  popular  Christian  expectation  correspond¬ 
ing  to  it.  Such  a  view,  at  . least,  is  not  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  description  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems 
true  rather  to  say  that  the  futuristic  outlook, 
while  it  lost,  even  within  the  time  covered  by  the 
NT  writings,  its  first  aspect  of  keen  expectation, 
was  yet  to  the  last  of  that  period  felt  to  be — what 
it  is  still — an  indispensable  element  of  Christian 
faith.  That  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  within, 
and  attention  fastened  not  on  what  is  to  romz  to 
us,  but  rather  on  what  wz  are,  to  become  (1  Jn  32), 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  total  on  which  we 
are  looking  belongs  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
present,  and  that  that  future  is  in  the  wonder¬ 
working  power  of  the  Conqueror  of  death.  It  is 
never  possible  to  neglect  the  aspect  of  futurity, 
and  it  is  sometimes  imperative  to  emphasize  it. 
Such  a  passage  as  1  Jn218  compared  with  Mk  135f- 
shows  significantly  how  much  the  Fourth  Evan¬ 
gelist,  in  spite  of  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  the 
Master’s  mind  (or,  shall  we  say,  because  of  that 
insight),  was  to  the  last  influenced  by  the  eschato¬ 
logical  utterances  of  the  Synoptic  testimony.  He 
recognizes  the  antichrists  of  his  own  day,  and  is 
confident  that  it  is  the  ‘last  time.’  The  21st 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  speaks  similarly  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Evangelist’s  circle.  The  chapter 
is  an  appendix,  and  v.w-  show  what  is  probably 
its  main  motive.  The  aged  Apostle  has  passed 
away,  and  the  question  is  raised,  Did  not  the 
Master  say  that  this  disciple  should  not  see  death 
till  He  should  come  in  glory?  The  expectation 
implied  in  the  question  connected  itself  in  all 
likelihood  with  the  utterance  in  Mk  91  ||.  There 
was  a  general  impression  throughout  the  Churches 
of  Asia  that  John  was  the  person  mainly  intended, 
and  a  story  was  current  to  the  effect  that  in  pre¬ 
dicting  Peter’s  mode  of  death  the  Master  had  told 
that  disciple  of  the  survival  of  John.  The  author 
of  the  appendix  claims  to  be  in  a  position  to  tell 
the  readers  of  the  Gospel  what  the  Master  had 
really  said.  It  was  far  from  being  a  definite 
promise.  It  was  only  the  hint  of  a  possibility. 
The  apology  would  hardly  have  been  deemed 
necessary  if  the  tendency  to  insist  on  a  literalistic 
interpretation  of  the  Synoptic  testimony,  placing 
the  glorious  final  advent  within  ‘  this  generation,’ 
had  not  still  been  pi'evalent  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
cent.,  i.e.  at  the  time  when  John  died. 

Neither  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  nor  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Gospel  has  anything  to  object  to  the  probability 
of  an  immediate  Parousia  of  Jesus  in  glory  ;  but 
the  impression  which  their  utterances  leave  upon 
our  minds,  and  which  from  the  first  they  were 
fitted  to  convey  to  the  Church,  is  that  the  contrast 
important  to  the  authors  is  no  longer  that  be¬ 
tween  present  and  future,  but  rather  that  between 
God  and  the  world,  between  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  love  of  this  present  evil  world.  The 
matter  of  absorbing  interest  is  not  that  the  Son 
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of  God  will  come  again,  but  that  He  has  come. 
Life  is  not  movement  towards  a  point  on  a  straight 
line  :  it  is  expansion  from  a  centre,  and  because 
the  centre  is  living  he  who  is  at  the  centre  is  also 
implicitly  at  the  goal  of  the  moving  circumference. 

The  Evangelist  has  expressed  this  in  very  char¬ 
acteristic  fashion  in  the  closing  words  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Epistle  :  ‘  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  lietli  in  wickedness.  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that 
is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and 
eternal  life’  (1  Jn  519f-). 

Those  who  find  their  own  consciousness  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  words,  and  feel  impelled  to  trace 
that  consciousness  to  its  historical  source,  will  not 
readily  suppose  that  they  have  found  the  source 
anywhere  nearer  than  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Who  but  He  could  have  been  the  first 
either  to  possess  eternal  life  or  to  know  that  He 
possessed  it  ? 

Literature. — For  the  literature  on  Eschatology  in  general 
or  on  Scriptural  Eschatology  see  the  art.  ‘  Eschatology  ’  in 
Hastings’  nB  and  in  Encyc.  Biblica.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
student  of  the  Gospels  to  understand  the  genesis  and  scope  of 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Intro¬ 
ductions  in  Driver’s  Daniel  (in  the  1  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  ’)  and  Scott’s  Revelation  (in  the  ‘  Century  Bible  ’) 
will  be  found  sufficient  by  most  English  readers.  Of  German 
works  there  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connexion,  Hilgenfeld, 
Jiidische  Apokalyptik,  1857  (still  a  standard  work) ;  Gunkel, 
Schopfung  u.  Chaos,  and  his  Zum  religionsgeschiehtlichen  Ver- 
stdndniss  des  NT,  1895  and  1903  ;  Bousset,  Her  Antichrist,  etc., 
1895,  and  his  Die  jiid.  Apokalyptik,  1903 ;  to  which  must  now 
be  added  Gressmann,  Her  (Jrsprung  der  isr.-jiid.  Eschatologie, 
1905.  On  OT  Eschatology  see  very  specially  A.  B.  Davidson’^ 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  1904),  jj§  xi.  and  xii. 

In  regard  to  the  Eschatology  of  the  Gospels  a  good  list  of 
books  will  be  found  in  Moffatt’s  Historical  New  Testament  (T. 
&  T.  Clark),  p.  639  f.,  bearing  especially' on  the  theory  of  the 
‘  Little  Apocalypse,’  which  many  scholars,  following  Colani  and 
Weiifenbach,  suppose  to  be  incorporated  in  Mk  13,  Mt  24.  Be¬ 
yond  the  works  of  Haupt,  Titius,  Joh.  Weiss,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
this  article,  the  most  comprehensive  work,  strictly  ad  rein,  is 
probably  Baldensperger’s  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu,  of  which 
only  the  First  Part  of  the  3rd  ‘  vollig  umgearbeitete  ’  edition, 
entitled  ‘  Die  Messianisch-Apok.  Hoffnungen  des  Judenthums’ 
(Strassburg,  1903),  has  as  yet  (1906)  been  published.  A  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matters  specially  emphasized  by  Joh.  Weiss  and 
Baldensperger  will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  the  ‘  Decennial  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,’  entitled  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  NT,  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago,  1905. 
See  also  Porter’s  Messages  of  the  Apocalypses,  and  his  art. 

1  Revelation  ’  in  Hastings’  DB.  For  illustrations  of  Rabbinical 
views  and  interpretations,  current  more  or  less  in  the.  time  of 
our  Lord,  see  very  specially  the  latest  edition  of  Edersheim’s  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  (London,  1900),  vol.  ii. ,  Append¬ 
ixes  5,  8,  9,  13,  14,  17,  19;  also  Weber’s  Jiid.  Theologie  2,  Leipzig, 
1897.  In  P.  W.  Schmidt’s  Die  Geschichte  Jesu  (Tub.  and  Leipz. 
1900),  there  is  a  section  entitled  ‘  Zukunftspriiche,’  the  views  of 
which  are  defended  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work  (1904),  pp.  354- 
360.  Of  older  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  I.  A. 
Dorner,  de  Oratione  Christi  Eschat  ologica,  Mtth.  241-36,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1844  ;  Herm.  Cremer,  Die  eschat.  Rede  Jesu  Christi,  Mtth. 
24  and  25,  Stuttgart,  1860  ;  E.  J.  Mayer,  Krit.  Com.  zu  der 
eschat.  Rede,  Mtth.  24  and  25,  1  Theil  1  Die  Einleitung,’  Frank- 
furt-a-O.  1857  ;  Rud.  Hofmann,  Die  Wiederkunft  Christi  u.  das 
Zeichen  des  Menschensohns  am  Ilimmel  (Mtth.  24S0),  gekronte 
Preisschrift,  Leipzig,  1849 ;  Willi.  Weiffenbach,  Der  Wiederkunfts- 
gedanke  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1873  (424  pp.),  also  his  1  Die  Frage  der 
Wiederkunft  Jesu  ’  in  Denkschrift  des  evangel.  Predigerseminars, 
Friedberg,  1901.  Of  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  last  named,  may  be  mentioned  Tholuck,  Die  Conse- 
quenzen  der  Reden  Christi  iiber  seine  Wiederkunft  u.  sein 
Gericht  in  ‘  Programm  der  Universitat  Halle,’  1871 ;  C.  Bruston, 
‘  L’enseignement  de  J6sus  sur  son  Retour’  in  Revue  de  Theol. 
et  de.  Philosoph.  1890  (pp.  421-452,  see  also  some  earlier  articles 
in  the  same  Review) ;  Kingman’s  art.  in  Biblical  World,  1897,  i. 
pp.  167-178  ;  Pfleiderer,  ‘  Composition  der  eschat.  Rede,  Mtth. 
244ff.  >  in  JDTh,  1868,  pp.  134-149  ;  Kienlen,  ‘  Die  eschat.  Rede 
Jesu,  Mtth.  24,’  ib.  1869,  pp.  706-709  ;  Joh.  Weiss,  ‘  Die  Com¬ 
position  der  Synop.  Wiederkunftsrede  ’  in  SK,  1892,  pp.  246-270. 

In  regard  to  the  Jewish  Apocalypses,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
not  to  mention  the  invaluable  editions  of  Enoch,  Bainich,  etc., 
published  by  Professor  R.  H.  Charles,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
since  1893,  when  his  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  from  Professor 
Dillmann’s  Ethiopic  Text,  appeared.  See  in  this  the  discussion 
on  1  Son  of  Man  ’  as  at  Enoch  462,  pp.  127-129,  and  ‘  The  Son  of 
Mail :  Its  Origin  and  Meaning  ’  (Appendix  B),  pp.  212-317. 
Since  the  publication  of  Charles’  Enoch  the  philological  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  has  been  keenly  discussed  by 
Lietzmann,  Wellhausen,  Schmiedel,  Dalman,  Fiebig,  and  others. 
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See  Muirhead's  Eschatology  of  Jesus  (Melrose,  1904),  Lecture 
iv.,  and  liiehm’s  Messianic  Prophecy ,  2nd  Eng.  ed.  (T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1900)  pp.  354-366.  LEWIS  A.  MUIRHEAD. 

ESLI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3s5. 

ESSENES. — The  Essenes  were  an  ascetic  com¬ 
munity  among  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  traced  for  over  two  centuries,  from  about 
b.C.  150  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  For  original 
information  regarding  them  we  are  dependent  on 
Josephus  (BJ  II.  viii. ;  Ant.  xvm.  i.  5,  XV.  x.  4,  5, 
XIII.  v.  9)  and  Philo  (Quod  omnis probus  liber,  chs. 
12,  13,  ed.  Mangey,  pp.  457-459).  Josephus  has 
also  scattered  references  to  individual  Essenes,  and 
the  elder  Pliny  (HN  v.  17)  an  appreciative  notice 
of  them,  for  which  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  his  work  ‘On  the  Jews.’ 
Other  ancient  authorities  are  either  secondary  or 
untrustworthy. 

Josephus  introduces  the  Essenes  as  one  of  the 
three  ‘  sects  of  philosophy  ’  which  were  influential 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  others  being  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharisees  ;  but  from  the  descriptions  given 
of  their  practices  and  organization,  they  seem  to 
have  corresponded  more  closely  to  a  monastic  order 
than  to  a  sect  or  a  religious  party.  Their  name  is 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  derived  from  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  hasidhn  ( ‘  pious 
ones  ’),  and  this  already  suggests  a  close  relation, 
especially  in  their  origin,  between  the  Essenes  and, 
the  Pharisees.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5)  and  Philo  at  4000  ;  and  while 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  as  an  order 
outside  Palestine,  within  its  area  they  were  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  a  great  many  of  the 
villages  and  small  towns,  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem, 
where  there  was  a  ‘Gate  of  the  Essenes.’  The 
members  of  the  order  were  celibates,  living  in  com¬ 
munity  houses  and  owning  nothing  as  individuals, 
but  having  everything  in  common.  They  are  ex¬ 
tolled  for  their  piety,  their  industry,  which  was 
confined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  simplicity 
of  their  food,  and  their  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
Further  characteristics  of  their  life  were  that  they 
had  no  slaves,  used  no  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
anointing,  dressed  in  white,  and  rigidly  prohibited 
the  use  of  oaths  except  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
member  to  the  order. 

The  order  was  held  together  by  the  strictest 
discipline.  Full  membership  was  granted  only 
after  a  novitiate  of  two  years,  and  then  upon  an 
oath  to  reveal  everything  to  the  members  and 
nothing  to  the  outside  world.  Offenders  against 
the  rules  of  the  order  were  punished  by  exclusion  ; 
and  as  they  were  still  held  bound  by  their  vows, 
they  were  unable  to  return  to  ordinary  life. 

What  makes  the  Essenes  ‘the  great  enigma  of 
Hebrew  history’  (Lightfoot,  Col.1  p.  82)  is  that,  while 
they  are  distinguished  by  exaggerated  adherence  to 
the  Jewish  Law  and  by  special  reverence  for  Moses 
as  lawgiver,  they  betray  at  the  same  time  certain 
ideas  and  practices  which  are  foreign  to  Judaism, 
and  seem  incompatible  with  its  spirit.  The  indica¬ 
tions  of  incipient  dualism  which  may  be  found  in 
their  abstinence  from  marriage  and  in  other  ascetic 
practices,  find  a  parallel  in  their  doctrine  of  im¬ 
mortality,  wherein  they  agreed  with  the  Pharisees 
against  the  Sadducees  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  denying 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  And  they  deviated 
still  further  from  orthodox  Judaism  in  the  practice 
of  making  a  daily  prayer  to  the  sun  ‘  as  if  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  rise,’  and  in  refraining  altogether  from 
animal  sacrifice.  It  followed  that  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  services  of  the  Temple.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  rigid  beyond  all  others  in 
their  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  they  went 


beyond  the  Pharisees  in  their  absolute  determinism, 
affirming  ‘  that  fate  governs  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  befalls  men  but  what  is  according  to  its 
determination’  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  v.  9). 

It  is  in  this  apparent  eclecticism  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  origin  of  Essenism  consists.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  Jewish  foundation  on  which 
it  rests,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  overlook  the 
presence  of  foreign  elements.  The  source  of  these 
has  formed  the  subject  of  endless  discussion,  and 
has  been  found  by  various  writers  in  Parsism  and 
Buddhism  (Hilgenfeld),  Parsism  (Lightfoot),  Syro- 
Palestinian  heathenism  (Lipsius),  and  Pythagorean- 
ism  (Zeller,  Keim).  But  all  attempts  to  demonstrate 
any  necessary  connexion  or  indubitable  channel  be¬ 
tween  any  one  of  these  and  Essenism  have  failed. 
And  it  remains  either  to  assume  that  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  had  percolated  unobserved,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  characteristic  phenomena  emerged  indepen¬ 
dently  in  Persia,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 

The  Essenes  are  not  directly  referred  to  in  the 
NT ;  but  some  have  without  sufficient  reason 
claimed  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  Jesus,  as 
Essenes.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  their 
influence  may  be  traced  within  the  circle  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  and  practices.  The  possible  relation  of 
Essenism  to  the  heresy  controverted  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  edition  of  the 
Epistle  (cf.  his  Galatians 8,  p.  322 ft.),  and  also  by 
Klopper,  Brief  an  die  Kolosser,  pp.  76-95. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  188  ff.  (with  full  Bibliog¬ 
raphy)  ;  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums,  pp.  431-443 ; 
artt.  ‘Essenes’  in  Hastings’  DB  (by  Conybeare)  and  in  Encyc. 
BibL  (by  A.  Jiilicher),  and  ‘Essener’  in  PRE 3  (by  Uhlhorn). 

C.  Anderson  Scott. 

ETERNAL  FIRE. — An  expression  twice  used  by 
Christ  in  reference  to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  In  Mt  188  /S Xqdrjvat  ds  rb  Trup  rb  aiiiiui ov 
stands  in  contrast  to  elaeXddv  ds  Trjv  fu-qv  ;  and  from 
Mt  2541  we  learn  that  this  eternal  fire,  into  which 
the  wicked  are  to  be  cast,  was  prepared  not  for 
them  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  These  are 
the  only  passages  in  which  the  expression  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  ;  but  equivalent  terms  occur.  In  Mt 
189  the  eternal  fire  is  identified  with  the  fire  of 
Gehenna ;  and  in  2546  we  have  KbXaais  a'ubvios.  In 
Mt  312  and  Mk  943  it  is  the  unquenchable  fire 
(tiLafietTTov),  and  in  Mk  948  Gehenna  is  the  place  of 
punishment  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  icai  rb 
irup  ou  (TfidvuTaL.  The  wicked  after  their  separation 
from  the  righteous  (Mt  1342-50)  are  to  be  cast  into  a 
furnace  (kAp-ivos)  of  fire. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  this  phraseology  will  throw 
light  on  its  meaning.  The  idea  of  punishment  by  fire  comes 
from  the  OT.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
supplied  the  typical  example,  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
such  (Dt  2923,‘  Is  1»  1319,  Jer  4918,  Am  4H,  Wis*  107,  3  Mac  25; 
cf.  such  well-known  NT  passages  as  Jude  7).  A  similar  judg¬ 
ment  is  spoken  against  Edom  (Is  349- 10,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  fire  is  eternal  and  will  not  be  quenched).  In  Am  1.  2,  Damas¬ 
cus,  Gaza,  etc.,  are  threatened  with  the  fire  penalty.  See  for 
other  examples  of  the  unquenchable  fire,  2  K  2217,  Is  131,  Jer  44 
2112,  Ezk  2047. 48^  Am  56.  The  ‘  everlasting  burnings’  of  Is  3314 
refer,  like  the  preceding,  to  temporal  judgments.  But  there 
are  passages  which  at  least  suggest  the  extension  of  the  idea 
and  its  imagery  to  the  future  world.  According  to  Dt  3222  the 
fire  of  Jehovah’s  anger  reaches  down  to  Sheol.  Cheyne  finds  in 
Is  SOU  and  662-1  a  reference  to  the  punishment  of  souls  in  the 
underworld  :  but  Salmond  and  A.  B.  Davidson  see  in  the  latter 
passage  only  the  description  of  a  present-world  penalty  :  and 
this  seems  the  more  natural  interpretation.  This  passage  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  later  Jewish  belief  regarding  eternal 
punishment,  for  certain  expressions  in  it  are  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings  ( e.g .  Jth  1617,  Sir  ?17)  and  by  Christ 
(Mk  947).  The  scene  of  this  judgment  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  accursed  on 
account  of  its  Molech  sacrifices  ;  and  the  fires  which  were  kept 
burning,  through  which  the  victims  passed,  would  readily 
suggest  the  idea  of  Gehenna  and  its  eternal  fire.* 

*  Kimchi’s  statement,  that  a  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning 
in  Hinnom  to  consume  the  offal  and  the  dead  bodies  which  were 
thrown  into  it,  comes  too  late  (a.d.  1200)  to  be  accepted  without 
evidence. 
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In  the  Apocryphal  writings  the  fire  penalty  is  extended  with¬ 
out  reserve  to  the  future  world,  and  in  a  greatly  intensified 
form.  Most  of  the  writers  have  ceased  to  expect  an  equitable 
distribution  of  rewards  and  penalties  in  this  life  :  their  hopes 
are  fixed  on  the  future ;  and  they,  therefore,,  transfer  the  OT 
imagery  of  retribution  to  t?he  life  after  death.  The  Book  of 
Enoch  is  the  great  storehouse  of  teaching  on  this  subject.  For 
the  impure  angels  and  the  faithless  angelic  rulers  an  abyss  of 
fire  is  prepared,  in  which,  after  the  judgment,  they  will  be 
tortured  for  ever  (106-  IS  1811  21? •  to  546  9Q‘24.  25).  For  human 
offenders,  a  fiery  abyss  is  opened  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Temple  (9026-  07) ;  this  is  Gehenna.  They  descend  into  ‘  the 
flame  of  the  pain  of  Sheol ’  (63*°),  or  into  the  ‘burning  fire  of 
SheoF  (1037- 8).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  NT  ‘eternal  fire’  of 
Gehenna  is  anticipated  in  this  book  :  the  only  difference  being 
that,  while  in  the  NT  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  is  identified  with  that  into  which  wicked  men  are  cast, 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  they  are  always  distinguished. 

T wo  questions  arise  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  tire.  Is  it  material  ?  And  in  what  sense 
is  it  eternal  ? 

(1)  In  many  OT  passages,  even  where  it  is  said 
that  the  fire  is  unquenchable,  and  will  burn  for 
ever,  material  fire  is  undoubtedly  meant,  for  tire  is 
one  of  the  physical  agents  which  God  commonly 
employs  in  His  temporal  judgments,  and  its  burning 
for  ever  must  refer  to  the  lasting  destruction  which 
it  effects.  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Edom  are  given 
as  examples  of  places  on  which  the  doom  of  eternal 
fire  fell,  and  they  still  bear  its  proof-marks.  But 
in  other  passages  the  literal  sense  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,  as,  e.g.,  where  God’s  anger  or  jealousy  and 
man’s  wickedness  are  said  to  burn  like  fire.  Nor 
can  it  be  allowed  in  passages  like  Is6624  if  Cheyne’s 
interpretation  is  accepted  ;  since  undying  worms, 
preying  on  souls  or  bodies  that  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  unquenchable  fire,  is  an  impossible  idea. 
In  the  NT,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  drew  largely 
on  OT  imagery  in  speaking  of  the  ‘last  things.’ 
But  the  whole  drift  of  His  interpretation  of  pro¬ 
phetic  language  is  at  variance  with  the  literal 
sense  of  the  fire  penalty.  What  He  gives  in  His 
eschatological  teaching  is  not  a  dogmatic  but  an 
imaginative  presentation  of  the  truth ;  and  the 
imagery  He  employs  belongs,  not  to  the  substance, 
but  to  the  form  of  His  thought.  The  prophet, 
like  the  poet  and  the  artist,  must  present  the 
future  in  terms  and  forms  borrowed  from  present 
experience,  and  the  underlying  truth  must  be 
spiritually  discerned.  If,  as  Christ  tells  us,  the 
eternal  fire  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  it  cannot  be  material  fire  ;  for  spirits  can¬ 
not  undergo  physical  torture.* 

Death  by  fire  was  the  severest  penalty  under 
the  Jewish  law,  and  as  it  was  inflicted  only  for 
the  most  shameful  sins  (Lv  2014  219,  Jos  725),  a 
peculiar  infamy  was  associated  with  it.  Christ, 
therefore,  when  He  employed  this  imagery  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  intended  to  warn 
men  that  God  has  attached  a  terrible  retribution 
to  sin.  At  the  very  least  it  signifies  an  ordeal  of 
suffering  analogous  to  that  which  fire  causes  in  the 
living  tissues.  To  the  question,  How  will  the 
suffering  be  caused?  Scripture  gives  only  the 
figurative  answer,  ‘as  by  fire.’  Bp.  Butler  (Anal. 
pt.  ii.  ch.  v.)  thought  that  it  might  come  in  the 
way  of  natural  consequence,  without  any  direct 
infliction  on  the  part  of  God.  Sin,  which  yields 
pleasure  here ,  becomes  misery  there  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  nature,  through  the  natural  working  of 
moral  law.  The  agony  6f  remorse,  which  some¬ 
times  overwhelms  the  sinner  in  this  life,  has  been 

*  Yet  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  on  high  authority. 
Augustine  held  that  the  fire  was  material,  and  that  spirits  may 
be  tortured  by  it,  since  it  is  always  the  mind  and  not  the  body 
that  suffers,  even  when  the  pain  originates  in  the  body.  He 
also  suggests  that  devils  may  have  bodies  made  of  air,  ‘  like 
what  strikes  us  when  the  wind  blows,  and  thus  be  liable  to 
suffering  from  fire’  (de  Civit.  xxi.  3,  9,  10).  Th.  Aquinas  held 
that  the  fire  is  material  (Summa  Theol.  pt.  iii.  supplmt.  Ixx.  3). 
And  in  our  own  day  Ed.  White  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
wicked  before  extinction  will  be  pimished  by  material  fire  (L\fe 
in  Christ,  p.  352). 
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regarded  as  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  fire.  The 
poena  damni,  or  the  consciousness  of  being  for  ever 
cut  off  from  the  sight  of  God,  the  only  satisfying 
good,  will  be,  it  has  been  said,  intense  suffering  as 
by  fire,  when  the  distractions  of  the  world  have 
ceased  to  dazzle.  And  these  will,  doubtless,  be 
elements  in  the  retribution.  But  if  this  were  all, 
a  possible  consequence  would  be  that  the  penalty 
would  fall  most  lightly  on  the  most  degraded.  A 
soul  that  can  be  made  miserable  through  remorse, 
or  the  conscious  loss  of  God’s  presence,  has  not 
reached  the  lowest  stage  of  hardening ;  while  ex¬ 
perience  tells  us  that  those  who  have  reached  this 
stage  are  least  liable  to  suffering  from  such  a 
source.  In  them  remorse  can  be  awakened,  not 
by  the  poena  damni,  but  by  suffering  externally 
caused.  And  the  language  of  the  NT  suggests  that 
in  the  future  world  an  environment  is  prepared, 
with  its  appropriate  agencies  and  influences,  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  are  morally  and 
spiritually  dead.  Such  expressions  as  ‘  Depart 
into  the  eternal  fire,’  ‘shall  be  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,’  etc.,  clearly  presuppose  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  one  in  which  the  least  worthy  shall  suffer 
the  most,  ‘be  beaten  with  many  stripes.’ 

(2)  Why  is  the  fire  called  eternal? — In  Mt  2541"46 
the  adjective  aiiinos  is  used  with  reference  to  ‘the 
fire,’  ‘  punishment,’  and  ‘the  life,’  and  no  satisfying 
reason  has  been  given  for  saying  that,  as  regards 
the  first  two,  it  means  ‘  time  limited,’  and,  as 
regards  the  last,  ‘time  unlimited.’  If  Christ’s 
purpose  had  been  to  call  attention  to  the  duration 
of  each,  then  ‘  endlessness’  is  the  idea  emphasized. 
But,  except  where  this  word  or  its  Hebrew  equi¬ 
valent  is  applied  to  objects  that,  for  the  nonce, 
are  invested  with  a  guasi-ztermiy  (Lv  317,  Gn  178 
4926),  it  takes  us  into  a  sphere  of  being  to  which 
time  measurements  are  inapplicable,  and  in  which 
objects  are  presented  in  their  relation  to  some 
eternal  aspect  of  the  Divine  nature.  Thus  eternal 
life  does  not  mean  natural  life  prolonged  to  in¬ 
finity  ;  such  a  life  might  be  lived  without  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  eternal  life,  which  signifies  life  in 
fellowship  with,  or  that  partakes  in,  the  eternal 
life  of  God.  God’s  relation  to  believers  is  such  that 
between  them  and  Him  there  is  a  community  of 
life.  Eternal  fire,  on  the  other  hand,  figuratively 
expresses  the  truth  that,  God’s  nature  being  what 
it  is,  there  must  be,  under  any  economy  over 
which  He  presides,  a  provision  for  the  adequate 
punishment  of  sin.  The  eternal  fire  is  such  a  pro¬ 
vision,  and,  being  eternal,  it  can  be  no  mere  tem¬ 
porary  contrivance  for  tiding  over  an  emergency, 
but  must  be  the  retributive  aspect  of  the  Divine 
holiness.  God  is,  was,  and  ever  shall  be  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  in  relation  to  sin  unrepented  of  ;  this  is  His 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  attitude.  Some  of 
the  OT  saints  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  through  fear  of  death,  for  to  them  Sheol 
(Is  38)  was  a  place  where  all  life  in  fellowship  with 
God  was  lost.  But  suppose  that  their  worst  fears 
had  been  realized,  it  would  still  have  been  true 
that  they  had  had  a  passing  experience  of  the  life 
eternal.  And  similarly  if,  after  ages  of  suffering, 
the  wicked  were  to  cease  to  be,  it  would,  none  the 
less,  be  true  of  them  that  they  had  been  cast  into 
the  eternal  fire.  In  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Edom,  etc., 
we  have  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  ‘  suffering 
the  doom  of  eternal  fire  ’ ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  ever  since  the  fire  destroyed  the  cities  their 
inhabitants  have  been  enduring  its  pains.  Eternal 
fire  may  or  may  not  mean  everlasting  suffering  in 
it  (see  artt.  Eternal  Punishment  and  Retribu¬ 
tion). 

Literatore. — Origen,  de  Princip.  11.  x.  4-8,  c.  Cels.  iv.  13,  v.  15  ; 
Lactantius,  Inst.  vii.  21,  26  ;  Augustine,  de  Civ.  bk.  xxi.,  Ench. 
cxi.-cxiv.,  de  Gest.  Pelag.  10,  11 ;  T.  Burnet,  Concerning  the 
State  of  Departed  Souls,  1738 ;  Matt.  Horbery,  Duration  of 
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Future  Punishment,  1744;  J.  Agar  Beet,  The  Last  Things 2; 
R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch ,  also  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  ;  J.  L.  Clarke,  The  Eternal  Saviour 
Judge  ;  H.  Constable,  Duration  of  Future  Punishment ;  J.  Fyfe, 
The  Hereafter ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  and  Mercy  and 
Judgment ;  Salmond,  Christ  ian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  ;  H.  N. 
Oxenham,  Catholic  Eschatology  ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  What  is  of  Faith 
as  to  Everlasting  Punishment  l ;  Ed.  White,  Life  in  Christ. 
See  also  Literature  at  end  of  art.  Retribution. 

A.  Bisset. 

ETERNAL  LIFE. — This  phrase  occurs  more  than 
forty  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  many  pas¬ 
sages  it  denotes  primarily  a  present  possession  or 
actual  experience  of  the  Christian  believer,  while 
in  others  it  clearly  contemplates  a  blessed  life  to 
come,  conceived  as  a  promised  inheritance.  The 
Greek  expressions  are  fw r)  aidivios,  r/  aitovios  'foyg  (Jn 
173,  1  Ti  612),  7}  £oiri  7}  aiicvLo s  (1  Jn  l2).  The  word 
‘life,’  or  ‘the  life’  (fun),  ij  fun)),  without  the  quali¬ 
fying  adjective  ‘  eternal,’  is  often  employed  in  the 
same  general  meaning. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in 
which  the  phrase  ‘eternal  life’  is  used  synony¬ 
mously  and  interchangeably  with  ‘  the  kingdom 
of  God’  (Mk  O45-  47,  Mt  714-21).  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  life  eternal  are  very  closely  related 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Compare  also  the  sug¬ 
gestive  language  of  Ro  517  ‘  shall  reign  in  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.’  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John  that  we  find  ‘eternal  life’ 
presented  as  a  heavenly  boon  which  may  become 
the  actual  possession  of  believers  in  the  present 
life.  God  Himself  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  ‘as 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to 
the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself’  (Jn  526).  In 
the  Word  ‘  which  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us’  there  was  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  life 
eternal  :  ‘  In  him  was  life  ;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men  ’  (l4) ;  so  that  He  Himself  declares,  ‘  I 
am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life’  ( 14s).  In 
accord  with  these  statements  the  very  life  of  God 
is  conceived  as  begotten  in  the  believer  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  he  is  ‘  born  anew,’  ‘  born  from 
above’  (33'7).  Thus  begotten  of  God,  the  children 
of  God  become  distinctly  manifest,  and  God’s 
‘seed  abideth  in  them’  (1  Jn  39- 10).  That  is,  in 
these  Divinely  begotten  children  of  God  there 
abides  the  imperishable  germ  (cnrep/xa)  of  life  from 
above,  the  eternal  kind  of  life  which  the  twice 
born  possess  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Hence  it  is  that  the  believer  ‘  hath  etenial 
life’  as  an  actual  possession  (Jn  336).  He  ‘hath 
passed  out  of  death  into  life’  (Jn  524,  1  Jn  314). 

In  Jn  I73  we  read  what  has  to  some  extent  the 
manner  of  a  definition  :  ‘  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
(tv a)  they  should  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ.’ 
So  far  as  this  text  furnishes  a  definition,  it  seems 
clearly  to  imply  that  1  eternal  life  ’  consists  in  such 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  as  involves  a 
personal  expei'ience  of  vital  fellowship.  It  carries 
with  it  the  love  and  obedience  which,  according 
to  Jn  1423,  bring  the  Father  and  the  Son  into  the 
believer’s  inmost  life,  so  that  they  ‘  make  their 
abode  with  him.’  In  view  of  the  use  of  tva  in  434 
1512  1839  we  need  not  reline  so  far  as  (with  Westcott 
on  this  passage)  to  maintain  that  the  connective 
here  retains  its  telic  force  and  indicates  an  aim 
and  an  end,  a  struggle  after  increasing  knowledge 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  already 
in  possession.  But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that 
any  present  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  is 
inconsistent  with  incalculable  future  increase. 
While  the  essence  of  this  Divine  life  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  His 
anointed  Son,  such  knowledge  is  not  the  whole 
of  eternal  life,  for  other  ideals  with  their  addi¬ 
tional  content  are  also  set  before  us  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles.  Whatever  else  is 
true  touching  this  saving  knowledge  of  the  true 


God,  its  present  possession  is  one  of  the  great 
realities  in  the  personal  experience  of  the  believer. 
In  1  Jn  5U'13  the  gift  and  actual  possession  of  this 
eternal  kind  of  heavenly  life  are  made  emphatic  : 
‘  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life  ;  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life.’ 
This  language  is  incompatible  with  the  thought 
that  the  ‘  eternal  life  ’  spoken  of  is  merely  a  pro¬ 
mise,  a  hope  or  an  expectation  of  such  life  in  a 
future  state,  as  some  of  the  older  expositors  main¬ 
tained. 

This  heavenly  kind  of  life  in  Christ,  conceived  as 
a  present  experience  of  salvation,  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  and  illustrated  by  what  Jesus  said  of  Him¬ 
self  as  1  the  bread  of  life  ’  and  the  giver  of  the 
water  that  springs  up  into  eternal  life.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  the  enigmatical  words  of  profound  mysti¬ 
cism  in  Jn  fl35"58.  Jesus  declares  that  He  is  ‘the 
bread  of  life,’ which  ‘  giveth  life  unto  the  world.’ 
‘  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  out  of 
heaven  :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live 
for  ever :  yea,  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world.’  ‘Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life  :  and 

1  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.’  ‘  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him.’  ‘  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live 
because  of  me.’  ‘  He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever.’  These  emphatic  repetitions  of  state¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  put  it  beyond  all  question 
that  their  author  meant  to  teach  that  the  Son  of 
God,  sent  by  the  living  Father,  ‘  lives  because  of 
the  Father,’  and  imparts  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Father  to  every  one  who  believes  in  Him.  Of  this 
living  bread  the  believer  now  partakes,  and  ‘  hath 
eternal  life  ’  (vv.47-  54).  This  life  also  is  conceived 
as  attaining  a  certain  goal,  or  receiving  a  definite 
consummation  ‘at  the  last  day.’  For  it  is  a  per¬ 
manent  possession,  and  of  a  nature  to  advance 
from  strength  to  strength  and  from  glory  to  glory. 
The  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  Man  have  been  thought  by  some  expositors 
to  refer  to  the  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  but 
such  a  reference  to  an  institution  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished,  and  utterly  unknown  to  His  Jewish  oppo¬ 
nents,  would  have  been  strangely  irrelevant.  The 
life  eternal  into  which  the  believer  enters  involves, 
as  matter  of  course,  all  due  allowance  for  Divinely 
appointed  conditions,  aids,  provisions  and  means  of 
nourishing  the  life  itself  ;  but  to  exalt  these  unduly 
is  to  divert  the  thought  from  the  more  central  and 
profound  mystic  conception  of  Christ  Himself  as 
the  life  of  the  world.  So  the  remarkable  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  recorded 
in  Jn  632‘59,  are  but  another  form  and  a  mystic 
expression  of  His  emphatic  declaration  in  524  ‘  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometli  not  into  judg¬ 
ment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life.’ 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  eternal,’  when 
used  to  qualify  ‘  the  life,’  is  best  understood  when 
the  life  is  conceived  as  issuing  from  the  eternal 
Father,  and  so  partaking  of  His  Divine  nature  (cf. 

2  P  l4).  Having  life  in  Himself,  and  giving  to  His 
Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (Jn  52C),  He  imparts  the 
same  life  to  all  who  believe  in  the  Son ;  and  that 
life  is  in  its  nature  eternal  as  God  Himself.  It  is 
an  eternal  kind  of  life  which  belongs  to  the  unseen 
and  imperishable  things  (cf.  2  Co  418).  In  the 
Jolianmne  writings  the  word  ‘life’  or  ‘the  life,’ 
and  the  phrase  ‘eternal  life,’  are  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  The  latter  is  the  more  frequent  form  of 
expression,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  often 
employs  ‘  the  life  ’  in  the  same  sense.  This  life  is 
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spoken  of  in  contrast  with  ‘  death  ’  and  ‘  perishing.’ 
The  believer  *  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life  ’  (316),  ‘  hath  passed  out  of  the  death  into  the 
life’  (524),  ‘shall- never  see  death,’  nor  ‘taste  of 
death  ’  (851- 52),  ‘  shall  never  perish  ’  (1028).  He  who 
has  not  the  life  is  in  a  condition  of  spiritual  death, 
and  must  perish  unless  he  receive  the  life  of  God, 
the  eternal  kind  of  life,  which  has  been  manifested 
in  Christ.  In  these  and  other  similar  passages  life 
and  death  are  not  to  be  understood  as  identical  in 
meaning  with  existence  and  non-existence.  The 
person  who  has  passed  out  of  death  into  life  had 
existence  before  the  new  life  came,  and  sucli  exist¬ 
ence,  in  estrangement  from  God  and  in  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  the  gospel,  may  be  perpetuated  in  ‘eternal 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  ’  (2  Th  l9). 
So  the  ‘death,’  which  those  who  ‘perish’  taste, 
need  not  be  understood  as  annihilation,  or  utter 
extinction  of  being.  As  ‘  the  death  ’  is  a  condition 
of  moral  and  spiritual  destitution  in  which  one  has 
no  fellowship  with  God,  so  ‘the  life’  is  the  blessed 
experience  of  fellowship  and  union  with  Christ  as 
vital  as  that  of  the  branch  and  the  vine.  And 
this  participation  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Eternal 
God  is  the  essence  of  the  ‘  life  eternal.’ 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  we  also  find  a  mystic 
element  in  which  we  note  the  concept  of  eternal 
life  as  a  present  possession.  The  exhortation  to 
‘  lay  hold  on  the  life  eternal,’  and  the  designation 
of  it  as  ‘  the  life  which  is  life  indeed’  (17  6vtus  far), 
1  Ti  612- 19),  may  refer  either  to  the  present  or  the 
future  ;  but  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  believers 
as  made  alive  and  risen  with  Christ,  and  sitting 
with  Him  in  the  heavenlies  (Eph  25- 6),  he  implies 
a  frnition  that  was  already  realized.  It  involved 
a  positive  experisnee  like  that  in  which  ‘  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  him 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death’  (Ro  82). 
He  also  has  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
heavenly  illumination  which  ‘  shined  in  our  hearts 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ’  (2  Co  46).  This 
surpassing  light  is  conceived  by  the  Apostle  as  a 
product  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  a  reflexion 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  as  seen  in  the  mirror  of  His 
gospel.  In  that  mirror  the  believer  beholds  the 
glory  of  his  Lord  reflected,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  heavenly  vision  he  is  ‘  transformed  into  the 
same  image  ’  (2  Co  317- 18).  The  Johannine  doctrine 
of  ‘  passing  out  of  death  into  life  ’  is  conceived  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  dying  unto  sin  and  being  made  alive 
unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  believer  is  ‘alive 
from  the  dead’  and  ‘walks  in  newness  of  life’  (Ro 
61"13).  He  has  been  ‘  crucified  with  Christ :  and  it 
is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; 
and  that  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in 
faith,  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God’  (Gal  220).  And 
so  in  Pauline  thought  the  spiritual  life  of  faith, 
enjoyed  in  fellowship  with  God  and  Christ,  is  a 
‘life  hid  with  Christ  in  God’  (Col  3s),  and  ‘the 
free  gift  of  God  ’  (Ro  623).  This  conception  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  John. 
Eternal  life  is  in  its  inmost  nature  the  free,  pure, 
permanent  spiritual  life  of  Christlikeness.  It  is  a 
present  possession,  a  glorious  reality,  a  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  conscious  living  fellowship  with  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  with  His  Sop,  Jesus  Christ. 

Rut  in  all  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles  we 
also  find  eternal  life  contemplated  as  a  future 
glorious  inheritance  of  the  saints.  In  St.  John’s 
Gospel  the  ‘  eternal  life  ’  which  the  believer  now 
‘  hath  ’  is  destined  to  attain  a  glorious  consumma¬ 
tion  in  the  resurrection  ‘  at  the  last  day  ’  (540- 54 ). 
For  Jesus  is  Himself  the  resurrection  as  well  as 
the  life,  and  declares  :  ‘  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die  ’  (  1  125-  26). 
Such  a  life  must  needs  abide  in  eternal  permanence. 


Jesus  spoke  of  ‘  the  water  of  life’  which  becomes 
in  him  who  drinks  it  ‘  a  fountain  of  water  spring¬ 
ing  up  into  eternal  life’  (41J).  He  spoke  of  food 
‘which  abideth  unto  life  eternal,’  and  of  ‘gather¬ 
ing  fruit  unto  life  eternal  ’  (436  627).  In  all  the 
Gospels  He  is  represented  as  teaching  that  ‘  he  that 
lovetli  [or  findeth,  so  Synopt.]  his  soul  loseth  it; 
and  he  that  hatetli  [or  loseth]  his  soul  in  this  world 
shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.’  We  read  in  Mk 
1029-30  ‘There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or 
brethren,  ...  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  for  the 
gospel’s  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hundredfold 
now  in  this  time,  .  .  .  and  in  the  age  to  come  life 
eternal’  (cf.  Mt  1929and  Lk  1829-30).  These  Gospels 
also  speak  of  eternal  life  as  an  inheritance  to  be 
received  at  a  future  day  (Mt  1916,  Mk  1017,  Lk  1025 
1818).  Such  contrast  of  ‘this  time,’  ‘this  world,’ 
‘on  the  earth’  with  ‘the  age  to  come,’  and  ‘in 
heaven,’  implies  possessions  in  some  other  age  or 
world  beyond  the  present.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Judgment  (Mt  2531"46),  the  righteous  who  go  ‘into 
eternal  life  ’  are  said  to  ‘  inherit  the  kingdom  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,’ 
and  to  enter  into  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  King 
Himself. 

This  idea  of  eternal  life  as  a  glorious  future  in¬ 
heritance  finds  also  frequent  expression  in  the 
Epistles.  Those  who  ‘  by  patience  in  well-doing 
seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality  ’  shall 
receive  eternal  life  as  a  reward  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (Ro  27).  All  who  are  made  free 
from  sin  and  become  servants  of  God  ‘  have  their 
fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the  end  life  eternal  ’ 
(Ro  521  622).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (l14  915) 
we  read  of  ‘  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation,’  and 
of  them  that  ‘  receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance.’  In  1  P  I4  the  writer  tells  his  readers 
that  God  has  begotten  them  unto  a  living  hope, 
‘  unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven.’  According  to  all  these  scriptures,  eternal 
life  is  begotten  in  the  Christian  believer  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  to  be  perpetuated 
through  the  ages  of  ages.  It  is  eternal  in  quality 
as  being  a  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Eternal  One,  and  eternal  in  duration  as  continuing 
for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  a  possession  of  manifold 
fulness,  and  is  conditioned  in  a  character  of  god¬ 
likeness,  which  ‘has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come’  (1  Ti  48).  There 
can  be  no  living  this  life  apart  from  God,  for  it  is 
begotten  in  the  soul  by  a  heavenly  birth,  and  must 
be  continually  nourished  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Such  vital  union  with  the  eternal  Spirit  brings  un¬ 
speakable  blessedness  in  this  life  and  in  this  world  ; 
but  it  is  as  permanent  and  abiding  as  the  nature 
of  God,  and  is  therefore  appropriately  called  an 
incorruptible  inheritance.  Each  individual  life, 
whose  ‘fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ’  (1  Jn  l3),  is  conceived  as  con¬ 
tinuing  eternally  in  that  heavenly  fellowship.  In 
this  age  and  that  which  is  to  come,  in  this  world 
and  in  any  other,  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens, 
the  child  of  God  abides  in  eternal  life. 

See  art.  Eschatology  ii.  2,  and  so  far  as  this  sub¬ 
ject  relates  to  the  Future  State,  artt.  Heaven, 
Immortality,  Resurrection. 

Literature.  —  Gueder  in  Herzog',  Real  -  Encyclopadie  (ed. 
Plitt,  1881),  vol.  viii.  pp.  609-517,  also  Kiihler  in  same  Encyc. 
(ed.  Hauck,  1902),  vol.  xi.  pp.  330-334  ;  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopaedia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313-317 ;  Charles,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Future  Life,  pp.  368-370  ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  pp. 
156-162 ;  Drummond,  Relation  of  Apostolic  Teaching  to  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  pp.  193-198 ;  Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life 
(Hulsean  Lectures  for  1871),  Lect.  iii.  ;  Titius,  Jesu  Lehre  vom 
Reiche  Gottes,  pp.  29-39 ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  242-255  ;  Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  John,  pp.  214-218 ;  Bey- 
schlag,  New  Test.  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  266-268,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
429-430 ;  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Tlieologie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  516-518  ; 
Irnmer,  Theol.  des  NT,  pp.  612-615;  Stevens,  Johannine 
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Theology,  pp.  312-327,  also  Theology  of  the  NT,  pp.  224-233; 
Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347-352. 

M.  S.  Terry. 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.— RV  of  Mt  25“®  {els 
KoXamv  alJiviov).  The  AV  here  and  in  26  other 
passages  has  ‘everlasting.’  The  adjective  aUbvios 
occurs  70  times  in  the  NT  (1  Ti  619  omitted  in  RV), 
and  in  the  RV,  with  one  exception  (Philem16),  is 
uniformly  rendered  ‘  eternal.’  This  is  a  distinct 
gain,  as  it  leaves  the  exact  significance  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  use.  Three  passages  should  be  examined : 
‘Through  times  eternal’  (Ro  162S)  ;  ‘before  times 
eternal '  (2  Ti  l9,  Tit  l2) ;  in  these  uses  it  is  clear 
that  ‘eternal’  and  ‘everlasting’  are  not  inter¬ 
changeable.  This  agrees  with  the  LXX,  in  which 
aUbvios  is  used  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  which  are  done  away  in  Christianity  (Ex 
1224  299  4015,  Nu  1819  and  others).  The  suggested 
use  of  ‘  monian  ’  has  failed  to  tind  approval  not¬ 
withstanding  its  advantages,  and  ‘age-long’  is 
inept. 

For  NT  thought  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  should  be  studied.  Excluding 
parallel  passages,  ‘eternal  life’  is  found  21  times 
in  the  Gospels,  and  of  these  17  are  in  John.  In 
this  Gospel,  as  also  in  1  Jn. ,  the  notions  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  duration  are  eliminated,  and  ‘  eternal  ’ 
becomes  almost  synonymous  with  ‘Divine.’  ‘  It  is 
not  an  endless  duration  of  being  in  time,  but  being 
of  which  time  is  not  a  measure’  (Westcott,  see 
Additional  note  on  1  Jn  520).  See  Eternal  Life. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  ‘  enter  into  life  ’  and 
to  ‘  enter  into  the  kingdom  ’  are  used  interchange¬ 
ably  (cf.  Mt  1916- 17  with  23,  Mk  945  with  47,  Mt  2534 
‘inherit  the  kingdom,''  and  v.46  ‘unto  eternal  life’). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  ‘  eternal  life  ’  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ‘the  kingdom  of  heaven’  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (cf.  Jn  33- 5,  where  ‘the  kingdom  of  God’ 
occurs,  with  v.15).  This  suggests  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  and  definite  idea.  ‘  Eternal  life  ’  is  the  life 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  forgiveness,  righteousness, 
salvation,  blessing,  whatever  that  life  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  ‘Eternal  punish¬ 
ment  ’  is  the  antithesis  of  ‘  eternal  life,’  the  penal¬ 
ties  upon  all  unrighteousness,  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  Kingdom,  and  which,  in  His  new 
teaching  of  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  plainly  sets  forth. 
As  a  working  principle,  then,  ‘  eternal  ’  may  be 
accepted  as  descriptive  of  things  belonging  to, 
essentially  bound  up  •with,  the  Kingdom,  and  is 
almost  the  equivalent  of  ‘  Messianic,’  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  Jewish  significance 
of  the  term,  ‘that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye 
may  have  life  in  his  name’  (Jn  2031).  These  deeper 
meanings  of  aUhvios  in  the  NT  should  serve  to 
remove  the  question  of  the  time  element  in  future 
punishment  from  the  unsatisfactory  basis  of  mere 
verbal  interpretations. 

In  collating  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  full  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  given  to  the  following  postulates : 

1.  The  certainty  of  retribution  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  to  the  will  and 
character  of  God.  The  Father  who  ‘seeth  in 
secret’  and  rewards  unobtrusive  righteousness  (Mt 
6lff-)  will  render  to  the  unrighteous  the  due  reward 
of  their  deeds  (Mt  719  1028  1236  1513  18s-  35,  Lk  187 
[parallel  passages  omitted  throughout ]).  Hence  the 
urgency  of  the  call  to  repentance  (Mt  417),  and  to 
the  obedience  of  righteousness  as  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and,  at  any  cost,  to  ‘  crucify  the  flesh  ’ 
which  prompts  to  sin  (Mt  529-  30  18s-  9).  In  this 
J esus  takes  His  stand  with  the  prophets  of  old  and 
with  the  last  of  their  order,  John  the  Baptist  (cf. 
Lk  37'14).  The  revelation  of  the  all-perfect  Father 
never  weakens,  but  ever  adds  new  emphasis  to  the 
call  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  to  the  certainty 
of  penalty  for  all  unrighteousness. 


2.  The  characteristic  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
penalties  of  sin  is  bound  up  with  His  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom. — The  incomparable  worth  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  as  the  richest  ‘treasure,’  and  ‘pearl  of  great 
price’  (Mt  1344-45),  and  the  supreme  quest  of  it  as 
the  first  duty  and  sovereign  wisdom  of  life  (Mt  633), 
have,  as  their  converse,  the  incomparable  loss  which 
the  rejection  of  the  gospel  must  inevitably  entail. 
This  is  the  supreme  penalty — exclusion  from  the 
Kingdom,  to  be  cast  into  the  ‘outer  darkness’  (Mt 
gi2  2213  2539),  denied  by  the  Lord  (Mt  723  1033  2512, 
Lk  1325'27),  shut  out  from  the  glad  presence  of  the 
King  (Mt  2541).  The  use  of  the  figures  ‘w-eeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ’  in  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  clearly  indicates  that  remorse  is  one 
element  in  future  retribution  (cf.  Lk  1625  ‘  Son, 
remember’). 

3.  The  hearing  of  the  gospel  adds  to  human 
responsibility ,  and  increases  the  severity  of  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  disobedience.  —  This  is  the 
burden  of  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Light 
is  come  into  the  world,  and  with  the  light  a  more 
solemn  duty  (Jn  319  941  1522- 24  1  69,  Lk  1247  -  48).  It  is 
the  apostate  disciple  who,  as  salt  which  has  lost  its 
savour,  is  cast  out  (Mt  513).  To  His  disciples  Jesus 
gives  the  warnings  of  God’s  searching  judgment 
(Mt  522ff-).  To  those  who  call  Him  ‘Lord,  Lord,’ 
and  in  His  name  have  done  ‘  many  mighty  works,’ 
He  utters  the  dread  ‘Depart’  (Mt  721'23,  cf.  Lk 
I325-27).  is  the  disobedient  hearers  of  His  word 
who  are  compared  to  a  foolish  builder  whose  house, 
built  upon  sand,  is  ruined  by  the  storm  (Mt  726-  27). 
Those  who  deny  Him,  He  also  will  deny  (Mt  108S) ; 
those  who  are  ashamed  of  Him,  of  them  will  He 
be  ashamed  (Mk  838).  It  is  the  unfaithful  servant 
(Mt  2448"51),  the  unwatchful  (Mt  251'13),  the  unprofit¬ 
able  (Mt  253u),  who  are  cast  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  the  unfruitful  branch  of  the  vine  that  is  cast 
forth,  withered,  gathered,  cast  into  the  fire, 
burned  (Jn  15s).  The  final  condition  of  hopeless 
doom,  the  state  of  ‘  eternal  sin,’  is  the  direct  result 
of  self-willed,  deliberate  resistance  to  the  Divine 
grace  (Mk  329  ;  see  Eternal  Sin).  And  in  the 
larger  issues  the  severity  of  judgment  falls  upon 
cities  and  generations  ‘  exalted  to  heaven  ’  in 
privilege  and  opportunity,  but  doomed  because  of 
neglect  (Mt  ll20-24  1241-42). 

In  all  this  there  is  no  reference  to  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
has  not  been  made  known.  The  mention  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
(Mt  1015)  and  that  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  (Mt  1241)  are  too  in¬ 
cidental  and  indirect  to  yield  any  determining  principle.  Even 
the  great  Judgment  passage  (Mt  2531ff  ),  if  indeed  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  universally  as  including  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
may  be  interpreted  also  as  assuming  a  corresponding  univers¬ 
ality  of  knowledge,  the  gospel  preached  throughout  the  whole 
world.  The  judgments  Jesus  announces  are  vitally  bound  up 
with  the  message  He  brings.  The  problem  of  those  to  whom 
the  offers  of  grace  have  not  been  made  is  not  considered,  and 
we  are  not  justified  in  applying  to  them  the  severities  of  penalty 
and  dread  doom  which,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  fall  only  upon 
those  who  deny  Him  and  reject  His  gospel. 

4.  The  final  triumph  of  the  Kingdom,  and  con¬ 
sequent  final  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked. — This  is  again  and  again  solemnly  asserted 
and  described.  In  the  parables  of  the  Tares  (Mt 
1 3S4flr- )  and  the  Drag-net  (Mt  1347ff-),  the  ultimate 
overthrow,  and,  as  the  terms  used  w-ould  seem  to 
imply,  the  final  destruction  of  evil  are  decisively 
declared.  From  the  explanation  of  the  parable  it 
is  clear  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  represent 
persons — ‘  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  ’  and  ‘  the  sons 
of  the  evil  one.’  This  sharp  division  of  men  into 
two  classes  entirely  distinct  is  to  human  vision 
impossible.  The  facts  of  life  show  the  presence  of 
‘  wheat  and  tares,’  good  and  evil  in  every  man. 
The  difficulty  is  unresolved.  The  end  is  declared, 
but  not  the  stages  by  which  it  is  reached.  The 
Kingdom  is  to  be  all  righteousness,  out  of  it  is  to 
be  gathered  ‘  all  things  that  cause  stumbling,  and 
them  that  do  iniquity’  (Mt  1341).  Every  plant 
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not  planted  by  the  Father  is  to  he  uprooted  (Mt 
1513),  and  every  tree  which  beareth  not  good  fruit 
is  to  he  cut  down  and  destroyed  (Mt  710). 

So  far  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  setting 
forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  difficulties  arise 
when  we  seek  to  determine  exactly  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  penalties  and  of  the  doom. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Jesus 
uses  freely  the  religious  symbolism  current  at  the 
time.  Gehenna,  the  worm  that  dies  not  and  the 
fire  that  is  not  quenched,  the  outer  darkness,  the 
weeping  and  the  wailing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth, 
were  familiar  ligures,  and  are  clearly  used  because 
familiar  (see  Eternal  Fire).  If,  then,  we  ask  how 
far  Jesus  gave  His  sanction  to  the  popular  notions 
behind  the  symbols,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  those  notions  were. 
The  use  of  these  figures  to  describe  the  place  of 
punishment  in  the  world  of  spirits  is  admitted,  but 
it  is  not  so'clear  which  of  the  three  doctrines  which 
have  divided  Christian  thought — endless  punish¬ 
ment,  annihilation,  restoration — was  held.  Sup¬ 
port  has  been  found  for  each  opinion,  and  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  Himself  quite  opposite  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  In  what  has  been  said  above, 
finality  would  seem  to  be  taught,  but  other 
opinions  are  held. 

(1)  Especially  the  great  sayings  in  which  the 
note  of  the  universality  of  grace  rings  so  clear  (Jn 
316- 17),  and  the  persistent  search  of  the  lost  (Lk  154'8) 
and  the  all-embracing  work  of  Jesus  are  so  abso¬ 
lutely  declared  (Jn  l29  1  231- 32),  have  been  dwelt  upon 
as  justifying  ‘  the  larger  hope.’  The  exact  award 
of  penalty,  the  few  and  many  stripes  according  to 
the  measure  of  disobedience  (Lk  1247- 48),  the  com¬ 
pleted  sentence  implied  in  ‘till  thou  have  paid  the 
ast  farthing’  (Mt  526,  cf.  1834- the  startling 

symbolism  of  the  phrase  ‘  salted  with  fire  ’  (Mk  949), 
which  is  said  to  teach  ‘  that  the  destructive  element 
performs  a  purifying  part’  (see  Internat.  Crit. 
Com.  ‘  Mark’  in  loco),  the  use  of  Kdhaais,  pruning, 
‘  suggestive  of  corrective  rather  than  of  vindictive 
punishment’  (Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Mt  2546),  and  the 
use  of  aiwmos  as  suggesting  ‘age-long,’  have  all 
been  singled  out  as  leaving  room  for  the  hope  of 
final  salvation  through  the  fires  of  judgment. 

The  exact  balance  of  the  awards  ‘eternal  life’  and  ‘eternal 
punishment  ’  (Mt  2546)  has  often  been  insisted  upon  as  teach¬ 
ing  finality.  As  the  life  is  certainly  endless,  so,  it  is  urged, 
must  the  punishment  be.  But  even  this  is  not  conclusive. 
The  terms  ‘life ’and  ‘ punishment ’  point  to  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence.  Life  is  of  God,  essentially  Divine  ;  punishment  is  from 
God,  a  Divine  act.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  ‘  if  good 
ever  should  come  to  an  end,  that  would  come  to  an  end  which 
Christ  died  to  bring  in  ;  but  if  evil  comes  to  an  end,  that  comes 
to  an  end  which  He  died  to  destroy  ’  (Clemance,  Future  Punish¬ 
ment,  p.  65). 

But  more  than  upon  single  texts,  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  revealed  character  and  purpose  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  terms,  destruc¬ 
tion,  perdition,  unquenchable  fire,  and  the  analogies 
of  consumption  of  tares  and  chaff  and  withered 
branches  by  tire,  are  instanced  as  indicating  anni¬ 
hilation.  Two  sayings  of  Jesus  are  indeed  terrible 
in  their  severity,  and  ought  not  to  be  minimized  : 
‘  Be  not  afraid  of  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell’  (Mt  1028).  Whether  the  reference  be  to  God 
as  the  object  of  fear  (so  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
i.  201,  and  most  commentators)  or  ‘  the  tempter  ’  and 
‘  the  devil  whose  agent  he  is  ’  (so  Bruce,  Expos.  Gr. 
Test,  in  loco),  the  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  soul  itself  remains.  The  same  thought  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  figure  used  in  the  saying,  ‘  He  that 
falleth  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  to  pieces  ;  but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as 
dust’  (Mt  2144).  Were  utter  extinction  of  being  to 
be  taught,  it  could  hardly  be  in  plainer  terms. 
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(3)  In  close  association,  and  lending  support  to 
the  theory  of  annihilation,  is  the  doctrine  of  ‘  con¬ 
ditional  immortality  ’  or  ‘life  in  Christ.’  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory  the  object  of  revelation  is  ‘  to 
change  man’s  nature,  not  only  from  sin  to  holiness, 
but  from  mortality  to  immortality.’  Many  sayings 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  pressed  to  support  this 
theory,  especially  those  where  the  gift  of  life  is 
declared  to  be  only  through  the  Son,  and  to 
those  only  who  abide  in  Him  by  faith  (Jn  315- 18 

035  .  50-58). 

It  is  this  evident  and  apparently  *  insoluble 
antinomy  ’  which  has  led  many  to  conclude  ‘  that 
we  have  not  the  elements  of  a  complete  solution, 
and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  it.  What  visions 
beyond  there  may  be,  what  larger  hopes,  what 
ultimate  harmonies,  if  such  there  are  in  store,  will 
come  in  God’s  good  time ;  it  is  not  ours  to  .antici¬ 
pate  them,  or  lift  the  veil  where  God  has  left  it 
drawn’  (Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the 
World ,  397).  This  conclusion,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  Gospels  are  concerned,  may  be  accepted.  In 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  emphasis  is  always  upon 
present  opportunity,  duty,  responsibility.  ‘  One 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  are  they  few  that  be  saved  ? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  by  the 
narrow  door’  (Lk  1323).  ‘  Walk  while  ye  have  the 

light,  that  darkness  overtake  you  not.  While  ye 
have  the  light,  believe  on  the  light,  that  ye  may 
become  sons  of  light’  (Jn  1235-  3B).  God’s  eternal 
grace  and  man’s  ‘  boundless  power  of  resistance  ’ 
stand  over  against  each  other.  J esus  honours  both, 
but  nowhere  in  His  reported  sayings  does  He  dis¬ 
close  the  final  issue. 

The  teaching  of  the  Epistles  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  this  brief 
reference  is  necessary.  To  the  present  writer,  at 
least,  it  does  appear  that  St.  Paul’s  faith  reaches  a 
final  issue.  By  him  an  endless  dualism  is  decisively 
rejected.  ‘  That  God  may  be  all  in  all  ’  (1  Co  1520"28) 
is  the  final  goal ;  but  what  that  includes,  or  how 
accomplished,  is  not  declared  ;  only  of  Christ  it  is 
said,  and  we  may  hold  this  faith  confidently,  ‘  He 
must  reign  till  lie  hath  put  all  his  enemies  under 
his  feet.’ 

Literature. — This  is  very  voluminous,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  include  even  all  modern  works.  The  following  may  be 
consulted  (A) In  favour  of  endlessness  of  punishment :  Pusey, 
What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment  ? ;  S.  Davidson, 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things ;  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality . — (B)  Treating  the  answer  as  unrevealed:  Barrett, 
The  Intermediate  State  ;  Beet,  The  Last  Things ;  Clemance, 
Future  Punishment ;  Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the 
World,  Lect.  ix. — (C)  In  support  of  annihilation  :  Row,  Future 
Retribution ;  Stokes,  Conditional  Immortality ;  E.  White,  Life 
in  Christ. — (D)  Maintaining  the  ‘larger  hope’:  Cox,  Salvator 
Mundi ;  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  and  Mercy  and  Judgment-, 
Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison,  includes  art.  ‘Eschatology’  from 
Smith’s  Diet,  of  Christian  Biog.  ;  Jukes,  The  Restitution  of  all 
Things. — ( E)  On  the  general  question  :  see  Hastings’  DB.  art. 

‘  Eschatology’ :  Alger,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life-,  also  Greg’s 
Enigmas  of  Life,  ch.  vii. ,  for  a  striking  presentation  of  retribu¬ 
tion  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  sin ;  Stephen,  Essays  in 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  the  Epilogue. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

ETERNAL  SIN.— The  RV  of  Mk  S29  (aiuvlov 
a/xapTripaTos,  SO  Mill,  ;  C*vi<1  D  read  a Iijlpnos )  ;  AV 
‘eternal  damnation’  (Kplaem,  so  AC2),  ‘a  strong 
translation  of  an  incorrect  text’  (Morison).  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  latter  explanation  of  a 
difficult  word  ( apApT-gp-a )  should  have  found  its  way 
into  the  text  of  some  later  MSS.  As  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  correct  text,  ‘  eternal  judgment  ’ — or,  as 
•the  judgment  is  clearly  adverse,  ‘eternal  condem¬ 
nation  ’ — is  not  without  force.  It  has  the  merit 
of  emphasizing  the  essential  matter,  which  any 
interpretation,  to  be  adequate,  must  take  into 
account,  that  an  ‘  eternal  sin  ’  is  a  sin  which 
‘hath  never  forgiveness.’  But  this  early  gloss  is 
inadequate.  There  is  more  than  the  emphasis  of 
repetition.  It  is  not  the  penalty  of  the  sin,  but  its 
nature,  which  is  declared  ;  not  the  mere  duration 
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of  the  sin  or  of  the  sinning,  hut  the  guilt ;  not 
eternally  sinning,  hut  an  eternal  sin. 

That  sin  tends  to  propagate  itself  is  witnessed 
to  by  experience,  and  that  continuance  in  sinning 
must  exclude  forgiveness  is  an  essential  principle 
of  all  moral  judgment.  Sin  and  penalty'  are  of 
necessity  coterminous.  But  unforgiven  because 
unrepented  of  is  true  of  all  sin,  and  is  no  adequate 
explanation  of  an  ‘  eternal  sin  ’  which  carries  the 
judgment  ‘  unforgivable.’  The  absoluteness  of  the 
sentence  is  already  declared  in  the  words  ‘  hath 
never  forgiveness ;  ’  it  is  the  ultimate  ground  of 
this  judgment  which  is  further  declared. 

‘  Eternal  sin  ’  finds  its  contrast  and  opposite  in 
*  eternal  life,’  which  is  not  simply  or  character¬ 
istically  endless  life,  but  essential,  perfect  life,  ‘  the 
life  which  is  life  indeed’  (1  Ti  619  RV),  the  life 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Mk  943- is- 47  and 
.In  33-5-16),  the  life  of  God  (1  Jn  l2  RV).  So 
‘  eternal  sin  ’  is  more  than  ‘  sin  eternally  repeat¬ 
ing  itself,’  it  is  a  fixed  state  of  sin,  sin  which  has 
become  character,  nature,  moral  death,  which  is 
death  indeed.  But  see  art.  Blasphemy,  p.  209b. 
This  is  the  final  revolt  of  man,  free  will  carried 
to  its  ultimate  in  the  defiance  of  God,  a  linal  con¬ 
dition,  hopeless  and  beyond  recovery,  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  Divine  illumination  and  influence. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cer¬ 
tainly  contemplates  in  61"8  the  possibility  of  such 
fatal  apostasy,  cf.  also  1  Jn  516  ‘sin  unto  death’ 
(see  Westcott,  ad  loc.) ;  but  neither  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  afford  help 
here. 

Two  questions  must  be  distinguished  —  the 
actuality  and  the  possibility  of  this  state  of 
moral  depravity.  That  the  grace  of  God  should 
prove  unavailing  is  indeed  hard  to  believe,  and  by 
many  the  thought  is  rejected  utterly.  Yet  there  is 
much  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  in  human  life 
to  justify  the  fear  that  this  possibility  may  become 
an  actual  fact.  The  hardening  of  the  heart  which 
follows  all  unfaithfulness  is  the  witness  in  human 
life  to  what  must  inevitably  result  if  unfaithful¬ 
ness  is  persisted  in,  a  fixed  state  of  spiritual  blind¬ 
ness  and  insensibility.  There  is  a  law  of  degenera¬ 
tion  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  natural.  But  it 
is  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sin  that  the  full 
ground  of  this  fear  is  seen.  According  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  the  measure  of  responsibility  is  ‘  the 
light  that  is  in  thee’  (Mt  623),  and  sin  is  wilful 
disregard  of  the  light  of  truth.  To  be  blind  is  to 
be  without  sin  ;  but  to  those  who  say  ‘  we  see,’  and 
yet  walk  in  darkness,  ‘sin  remaineth  ’  (Jn9J1).  So 
every  increase  of  light  brings  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  (Jn  319  1522) ;  and  for  self-willed  deliberate 
refusal  of  the  Divine  grace,  refusal  not  in  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding  but  with  full  consciousness 
and  choice  of  will  so  that  the  will  itself  becomes 
identified  with  evil,  there  can  only  be  judgment, 
not  because  the  Divine  compassions  fail,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  redemption,  as  the  Redeemer,  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men.  In  the  linal  issue  the  free 
will  of  man  is  valid  even  against  the  beseeehings 
of  God  (Jn  540,  Mt  2337). 

The  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent  is  here  nega¬ 
tively  told:  ‘hath  never  forgiveness’;  but  that 
includes  the  uttermost  penalty,  exclusion  from  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Father,  loss  of  the  ‘eternal  life.’ 
This  is  sin's  last  stage  and  uttermost  working  ;  it 
cuts  the  soul  off  fronj  ( Jod,  its  source  and  life.  ‘  Sin, 
when  it  is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death  ’  (Ja  l18). 
See,  further,  art.  Sin. 

Lithratcrk.— The  Commentaries  on  St.  Mark;  Salmonil, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p p.  306,493;  ltow,  Future 
Retribution ,  j >.  254;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  819;  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  87;  Stevens,  Theology  of  the 
NT,  p.  102  ;  Expos.  II.  iii.  [1882]  p.  321  ft 

W.  H.  Dyson. 


ETERNITY.— There  is  no  word  either  in  OT 
Hebrew  or  in  NT  Greek  corresponding  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  eternity. 


In  Is  57l5  both  AV  and  RV  have  the  phrase  ‘the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity.’  MT  has  7J]  j;c’,  lit.  ‘dwelling 
for  ever’ — the  thought  of  the  writer  being  evidently  the  un¬ 
changeableness  of  God.  probably  comes  nearest  of  all  Hebrew 

words  to  express  permanence.  Originally  it  was  a  substantive 
connected  with  Assyr.  adu,  meaning  ‘time,’  ‘passing  time,’ 
‘the  present.’  But  in  OT  it  is  used  adverbially  to  express 
indefinite  duration  of  time  generally  in  the  future.  Its  use  is 
mainly  poetical :  of  God  (Is  5715),  His  law  (Ps  198),  His  attri¬ 
butes  (1113.10).  But  it  is.found  also  in  connexion  with  things 
whose  existence  in  Hebrew  thought  would  be  limited,  e.g.  a 
king’s  life  (I’s  21fi,  I’r  2914),  the  lip  of  truth  (Pr  1212). 

A  word  of  wider  meaning  and  more  general  application  is 
37))?,  connected  with  Assyr.  ulldnu,  meaning  ‘remote  time.’ 
□Siy  is  frequently  used  of  the  fast-days  (Is  639-  u,  Mic  51  714  etc.), 
people  (Is  447,  Jer  51S),  hills  (Gn  IQ®*,  Hab  30).  It  is  also  used,  like 
7)?,  of  God  or  His  attributes  as  existing  from  the  remote  past 
(Ps  932  119s2,  Is  6310- 19)  to  the  remote  future  (Ps  138s,  Jer 
31;i,  1  K  109),  specially  in  the  phrase  cAyn  DAynip  ‘  from 
everlasting  to.  everlasting’  (Ps  902  10317,  Neh  95  etc.).  But  in 
the  case  of  nAy  also  there  are  many  places  in  OT  where  its 


meaning  is  obviously  limited  to  the  affairs  and  lives  of  human 
beings,  e.g.  of  a  slave  (Dt  157,  1  s  2712),  of  careless  dwellers  (Ps 
7312),  and  in  the  familiar  phrase,  ‘May  the  king  live  for  ever’ 
(1  K  131,  f}eh  23).  Often,  however,  the  word  is  used  to  indicate 
the  writer’s  hope  or  belief  that  a  certain  state  of  good  [e.g.  God’s 
covenant  (Gn  916),  or  His  promises  (Is  40s),  or  His  relations  to 
His  people  (Ps  4518  858,  etc.)],  may  continue  indefinitely.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  the  Messianic  hope  (Is  98,  Ps  1104  453). 
Sometimes  this  thought  of  permanence  is  emphasized  by  the 
use  of  the  plural  (Is  2(j4  4517,  Dn  924).  In  Ec  311,  a  very  difficult 
passage,  RVm  gives  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  07jjiT 


‘  eternity.’ 


The  other  Hebrew  phrases  worthy  of  note  are  nsj  ‘perpetuity’ 
in  the  frequent  phrase  ‘for  ever’  (Is  1329  25s,  Am  87,  Hab 


l4  etc.),  and  D’O)  T]7N  ‘  length  of  days,’  Dt  3029,  Job  1213,  Ps  214, 
and  in  the  well-known  passage  Ps  23®  ‘  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever.’  Here  the  meaning  is  disputed,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  highest  anticipation  of  the  Psalmist  was 
to  have  the  joy  of  spending  an  indefinite  period  in  the  Temple 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  Similar  to  D7ijT>  is  ths  phrase  771  77^, 
lit.  ‘to  age  and  age,’  i.e.  to  future  ages  (Ex  31s,  Ps  10*>  33’u 
4911).  It  is  mainly  poetical. 

The  idea  of  eternity,  like  the  idea  of  immortality, 
was  probably  beyond  the  range  of  early  Jewish 
thought.  It  arose  after  the  Exile,  partly  through 
a  natural  development  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
God,  and  partly  through  the  force  of  circumstances. 
(1)  The  pious  Jew,  turning  away  more  and  more 
from  the  anthropomorphism  of  cruder  religions, 
strove  to  differentiate  the  infinite  God  from  finite 
man.  God  is  transcendent — above  the  limitations 
of  earthly  existence.  Hence  He  is  eternal,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  A  thousand  years  in 
His  sight  are  but  as  yesterday.  (2)  With  the  Exile 
came  a  decay  of  national  ideals,  and  the  Jew 
began  to  consider  more  his  own  personality  and 
its  relation  to  this  eternal  God.  This  thought 
developed  slowly,  and  was  mixed  with  various 
elements.  The  Jew  found  himself  in  an  evil  world. 
His  own  nation  was  oppressed,  almost  blotted  out. 
Good  men  suffered  ;  wicked  men  seemed  to  prosper. 
If  the  eternal,  omnipotent  God  ruled  the  world,  then 
all  this  must  surely  end.  The  Day  of  the  Lord 
would  come  for  oppressed  Israel,  for  the  oppressors, 
for  the  whole  world,  and  (in  Apocalyptic  literature, 
Ps-Sol  316  139  etc.)  for  the  Jew  himself.  Then  the 
present  evil  world  (run  dVij))  would  give  place  to  a 
new  and  glorious  era  (Njn  oAy,  see  Generation). 
Whether  this  a?n  tAiy  would  be  endless  the  Jew  did 
not  at  first  stop  to  inquire.  Sufficient  for  him  that 
it  would  come  with  countless  blessings  in  ‘  the  end 
of  the  days  ’  (□’pjn  pp,  cf.  Mt  1339  24s).  In  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  however,  ‘  Time  ’  is  followed  by  ‘  Eternity’ 
in  the  -xyn  D7iy.  Later  Judaism  developed  the  idea, 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Zend  religion,  of  a 
series  of  world  epochs  (cf.  the  world  empires  of 
Daniel’s  vision),  followed  by  the  Messianic  age. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  Jewish  thought  on  the 
future  had  developed  very  much,  and  had  assumed 
many  forms  (see  Eschatology).  Jesus  must  have 
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sifted  the  various  elements.  He  retained  and  per¬ 
haps  developed  the  view  of  a  new  age  (Nan  oVij>) 
about  to  dawn  on  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  (run  cViy  ;  Mt  1232,  cf.  1 339 2820).  Then  ‘the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven’  (□:□?>  nopa)  would  be  established. 
Jesus  endeavoured  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  of 
His  hearers  on  their  personal  relation  to  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  desirability  qf  sharing  it  (see  Life, 
Eternal  Life).  Doubtless  this  kingdom  would 
be  for  ever  and  its  members  live  for  ever  (cf.  Dn  122 
oViy  \*n  ‘  eternal  life  ’).  The  vexed  question  of  the 
absolute  endlessness  of  this  kingdom,  with  its 
rewards  and  punishments,  would  probably  never  be 
raised  in  the  minds  of  Jesus’  hearers.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  any  limit  to  the  aan  D^iy,  and  while  the  frequent 
adjective  aidivcos,  ‘eternal,’  must  be  taken  in  the 
Gospels  as  referring  in  the  first  place  to  this  coming 
kingdom,  it  may,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  taken  as 
implying  also  that  quality  of  absolute  permanence 
with  which  that  kingdom  has  always  been  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  minds  of  men. 


Literature. — The  subject  is  practically  part  of  the  larger 
topic  Eschatology,  and  all  books  dealing  with  this  latter  subject 
refer  more  or  less  to  Eternity.  On  the  OT  and  Apocalyptic 
views  see  Stade,  Die  Alttest.  Vorstellungen  vom  Zustand  nach 
clem  Tode ;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem,  Tode ;  Schultz,  OT 
Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364-39S ;  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality  ;  Orelli,  Die  hebr.  Synonyma  derZeit  undEwig- 
keit ;  Marti,  Geschichte  der  Israel.  Religion,  pp.  270-310.  On  the 
NT  see  the  various  NT  theologies,  especially  those  of  Beyschlag 
and  II.  Holtzmann.  Cf.  also  Samuel  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things  ;  Toy,  J udaism  and  Christianity  ;  A.  Beet, '  Last 
Things  2;  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 

ETHICS. — A  very  little  reflexion  will  reveal  the 
unusual  difficulties  that  lurk  in  a  subject  like  the 
present — the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  or,  of  the  Gospels. 
Even  the  uninitiated  is  aware  that  we  cannot  in 
strictness  speak  of  the  ‘  Ethics’  of  Jesus  at  all — in 
the  sense,  that  is,  of  a  doctrine  systematically  de¬ 
veloped  according  to  principles,  and  exhaustively 
applied  to  the  facts  of  life.  For  His  was  no  scien¬ 
tific  or  methodical  spirit ;  His  significance  lies 
rather  in  the  realm  of  personality,  in  the  unique 
quality  of  His  moral  feeling  and  judgment,  in  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  men  and  things  moved  Him, 
and  in  which  He  reacted  upon  them.  Hence  we 
need  not  look  for  either  an  orderly  arrangement  of, 
or  even  an  approximate  completeness  in,  His  ethical 
ideas.  From  the  drama  of  His  life  we  are  unable 
to  compile  a  system  of  morals,  but  we  may  see  how 
a  great  Personality  creates  a  moral  standard  by 
what  He  does  and  suffers,  and  how  He  elucidates 
it  in  His  words. 

But  are  we  justified  in  connecting  with  Him  the 
term  *  ethical  ’  at  all  ?  We  speak  accurately  of 
Ethics  or  Moral  Science  only  when  we  regard  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  as  some¬ 
thing  by  itself,  abstracted  from  religious  feeling 
and  action,  and  when  ethical  ends  and  maxims  are 
disengaged  from  religion,  in  virtue  of  their  in¬ 
herent  worth ;  and  such  an  independent  position 
of  Ethics,  whether  it  appear  worth  attaining  or 
not,  is  simply  beside  the  mark  in  the  case  of 
Jesus.  His  moral  and  His  religious  principles  are 
so  closely  interwoven,  His  moral  feeling,  e.g.  His 
love  for  man,  is  so  inseverable  from  the  religious 
basis  of  His  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  delineate  His 
‘  Ethics  ’  without  at  the  same  time  treating  of,  say, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Divine  grace,  or  the  final 
judgment.  And  if,  nevertheless,  we  venture  upon 
the  task,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  lines  that  run  between  His  ethical  teaching 
and  His  religious  principles. 

Then  there  is  the  question  whether  our  sources 
are  at  all  sufficient  for  the  full  and  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  moral  personality  of  Jesus.  In 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we 


are  doing  nothing  more  than  recognizing  the 
claims  of  historical  science.  But  now,  to  what 
extent  can  we  regard  the  three  older  Gospels  as 
adequate  sources  for  our  theme  ?  If  we  investigate 
the  oldest  of  all,  viz.  Mark,  we  find  that  it  nowhere 
makes  any  attempt  to  portray  the  Ethics  of  Jesus 
as  such.  In  reporting  His  conflict  and  controversy 
with  the  Judaism  of  His  time,  it  casts  but  an  in¬ 
direct  light  upon  this  side  of  His  character,  and 
that,  moreover,  in  a  series  of  isolated  scenes.  Of 
these  the  most  outstanding  are  the  Rabbinical 
disputations  regarding  the  Sabbath  (223-36),  purity 
(71'23),  divorce  (101"12) ;  then  come  the  important 
passages  narrating  the  conversation  with  the  rich 
man  (1017'27)  and  regarding  the  ‘first  command¬ 
ment’  (1228'3'1).  Various  other  aspects  of  His  con¬ 
ception  of  life  are  vividly  illustrated  by  such  utter¬ 
ances  as  that  to  the  paralytic  (25f-),  about  the 
physician  and  the  sick  (217),  the  true  kinship  (335), 
children  (1015f-),  and  tribute-money  (1213*17).  In  the 
section  dominated  by  the  three  predictions  of  His 
death  (827— 1045)  we  have  a  mass  of  admonitions 
to  the  disciples — concerning  readiness  to  suffer, 
loyalty,  courage,  humility,  reverence  for  childhood, 
etc.  We  have  here  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  a 
primitive  Christian  catechism  ;  not  instructions  (as 
in  the  Didache,  let  us  say)  for  tranquil  seasons  and 
everyday  life,  but  rather  articles  of  war  for  the 
ecclesia  militans  of  the  persecutions,  a  mnnuale 
crucis.  * 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  appeal  is  made  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt  5-7.  In  its  extant 
form  the  Sermon  is  the  promulgation  of  a  great 
programme,  in  which  the  Evangelist  seeks  to  give 
a  definitive  and  approximately  complete  statement 
of  Jesus’  relation  to  the  Law,  with  a  reference,  more¬ 
over,  to  the  representatives  of  the  anti-legalistic 
standpoint,  who  think  that  He  is  come  ‘  to  destroy 
the  law.’  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  con¬ 
vince  these  that  Jesus,  being  in  a  general  way  the 
Fulfiller  of  Prophecy,  is,  as  a  lawgiver,  the  ful- 
filler  of  the  prophecy  regarding  the  second  Moses, 
whom  God  was  to  raise  up  in  the  last  days  (Dt 
1815),  and  who,  so  far  from  abrogating  the  Law, 
will  rather  consummate  and  even  transcend  it.  T 
In  our  reading  of  the  Sermon  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  design  of  the  writer ;  we  must  draw  a 
distinction  between  what  its  words  purported  to 
him,  and  what  they  meant  in  the  tradition  he 
utilized.  Similarly,  in  reading  St.  Luke’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  materially  abridged  his 
material,  not  alone  by  discarding  the  Jewish  and 
preserving  only  the  typically  human  elements, 
but  by  considerably  transforming  it  under  the 
influence  of  his  pronounced  ascetic  view.j:  Both 
Mt.  and  Lk.  thus  throw  us  back  upon  the  source 
of  our  Lord’s  words,  in  which  the  primitive  Jewish- 
Christian  community  had  grouped  the  Logia  of 
Jesus  for  its  own  instruction.  Hence  we  are  forced 
to  distinguish  between  the  Ethics  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  and  the  Ethics  of  their  source.  Further, 
we  must  make  a  searching  examination  of  the 
characteristically  Lukan  tradition  as  it  appears  in 
the  parables  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  etc. ;  §  only  so  shall  we  be  justified 
in  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  What  was 
the  ethical  position  of  Jesus?  An  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  critical  process  must  thus  be  gone  through 
before  we  use  our  present  authorities  as  documents 
for  the  solution  of  our  problem.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  details  of  such 
investigation,  only  the  results  can  be  stated,  with 
references  to  other  works  of  the  present  writer. 

*  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  Das  dlteste  Evangelium  (1903). 

j  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  Die  Schnften  des  NT,  neu  iibersetzi  und  fiir 
die  Gegenwart  erklart  (1905),  I  i.  p.  236  ff. 

*Ib.  p.  413  ff.  §76.  p.  380. 
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In  an  account  of  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  the  reader 
also  looks  for  a  comparison  and  contrast  between 
Him  and  His  Jewish,  perhaps  also  His  Grteco- 
Boman,  contemporaries.  The  fresh  and  original 
elements  in  His  moral  thought  and  feeling  must  be 
set  over  against  traditional  views.  The  favourite 
procedure  in  this  connexion,  that,  namely,  of  placing 
His  luminous  figure  on  a  background  as  sombre  as 
possible,  is  one  we  cannot  follow.  Above  all,  the 
task  of  describing  the  ethical  conditions  of  con¬ 
temporary  Judaism  would  take  us  beyond  our 
allotted  space,  and  is,  moreover,  beyond  our  capa¬ 
city.  Often  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  more  or  less 
ingenious  sketches,  to  reproduce  some  cross-section 
through  the  moral  conditions  of  later  Judaism,  it 
has  never  been  accomplished  without  subjective 
caprice  and  violent  tendency-interpretations.  Nor 
is  thus  result  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  faithfully,  or  estimate  justly, 
the  characteristic  ethical  complexion  of  a  period 
so  extensive  as  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  from 
B.C.  180  to  A.D.  70,  of  the  inner  history  of  which 
we  still  know  so  little,  which  is  represented  by  a 
literature  so  multiform,  and  of  which  the  dominant 
currents  veered  so  much — a  period,  moreover, 
meagrely  equipped  with  first-rate  or  distinctly 
recognizable  personalities.  True,  we  can  observe 
the  behaviour  of  the  circles  from  which  sprang  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon  the 
devout  breast  of  the  pseudo- Ezra,  we  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  1  Maccabees  or 
Sirach  ;  but  how  diverse  are  even  these  few  casual 
types,  and  how  impossible  is  it  to  make  them  fit 
into  one  harmonious  picture  !  What,  again,  do  we 
know  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Greek  or  Sadducean 
party  ?  What  vogue  had  the  Essenes  among  the 
people  ?  Are, the  Pharisees  of  the  Psalms  of  Solo¬ 
mon  identical  with  those  of  the  time  of  Jesus? 
And,  above  all,  what  significance  for  our  problem 
has  the  Talmud,  so  often  named,  so  little  Known  ? 
Here,  in  sober  truth,  so  many  unsolved  enigmas 
await  the  historian,  that  one  cannot  but  marvel  at 
the  assurance  of  those  who,  in' face  of  them  all,  are 
ready  to  sketch  the  Ethics  of  later  Judaism  as  a 
foil  for  the  Ethics  of  Jesus.  We  for  our  part 
renounce  any  such  design.  We  have  not  the  daring 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Ethics  of 
Jesus  and  the  complicated  historical  phenomena 
of  the  period,  and  then,  as  impartial  judges,  to 
proceed  to  measure  out  the  light  and  shade.  We 
content  ourselves  with  the  question,  How  did  Jesus 
regard  and  estimate  the  Judaism  of  His  time  ?  It 
is  beyond  doubt  that  His  moral  sense  was  chafed 
by  many  things,  and  in  particular  by  Pharisaism, 
and  that  a  material  part  of  His  teaching  was  for¬ 
mulated  in  antagonism  to  the  Rabbis.  We  too 
must  feel  this  antagonism,  if  we  are  ever  to  under¬ 
stand  Him. 

If,  again,  we  are  required  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  wherein  consists  the  new  and  original 
element  in  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  we  are  brought  to  a 
complete  standstill.  In  His  conflict  with  Rabbinism 
He  is  in  close  alliance  with  the  Prophets,  and  is 
certainly  not  outside  their  influence.  But  to 
assume  that  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  the 
religion  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  and  that  of 
later  Judaism,  is  to  forget  that  a  goodly  part  of 
both  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  was  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  post-exilic  period,  and,  above  all,  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  writings  form  the 
background,  or,  we  might  even  say,  the  native  soil 
of  Judaism.  However  profoundly  they  were  mis¬ 
understood,  still  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the 
intermittent  welling  up,  from  the  soil,  of  many  a 
copious  spring  ;  and  many  a  document  of  the  later 
period  bears  clear  testimony  to  their  influence. 
Thus  we  can  do  full  justice  to  the  moral  creed  of 
Jesus  only  by  giving  adequate  consideration  to  the 


circumstance  that  He  lived  in  intimate  sympathy 
and  steadfast  accord  with  the  noblest  and  devoutest 
thoughts  of  His  people’s  Bible.  Hence,  if  in  view 
of  these  facts  we  inquire  concerning  the  originality 
of  Jesus,  the  result  will  be  a  surprise.  For  we 
shall  find  that  of  almost  all  His  ethical  ideas  there 
are  anticipations,  precedents,  and  even  parallels 
in  the  OT,  as  also  in  contemporary  Judaism.  A 
mere  glance  at  any  collection  of  parallels,  such  as 
that  of  Wetstein,  will  be  sufficient  to  purge  us 
of  the  notion  that  the  uniqueness  or  greatness  of 
Jesus  consists  in  the  novelty  of  His  ethical  teach¬ 
ing.  Theology  is  still  tainted  with  the  propensity, 
inherited  from  Rationalism,  to  see  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ideas  the  all  but  exclusive  factor  in  the 
making  of  history  or  the  progress  of  man.  It 
often  fails  to  realize  how  plentiful  ideas  are  in 
times  that  are  spiritually  alive,  or  how  in  all 
ages  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  take  a  step  in 
advance  only  by  the  emergence  of  a  personality  who, 
with  unwonted  energy,  sincerity,  and  enthusiasm, 
absorbed,  elaborated,  and  formed  anew  from  his 
individual  experience  the  choicest  products  of  his 
age.  So  with  Jesus  ;  His  ideas  as  such  are  neither 
so  novel  nor  so  revolutionary  as  to  create  a  new 
world  ;  they  derive  their  procreative  virtue  solely 
from  the  fact  that  He  made  them  His  own,  lived 
them,  and  died  for  them. 

From  these  preliminaries  we  turn  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  proper,  premising  that  we  shall  on  principle 
forego  any  systematic  or  exhaustive  development 
of  the  material  from  a  fundamental  idea.  Our 
purpose  is  to  survey  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  its 
specific  operation,  and  what  better  situation  for 
this  can  we  find  than  the  actual  scene  of  His  con¬ 
flict  with  His  environment?  It  was  the  friction 
with  that  environment  which  kindled  the  fire 
within  Him  ;  it  was  His  unconformity  with  it  that 
gave  Him  the  conviction  of  His  peculiar  heritage. 
Just  as  His  anger  at  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
moved  Him  to  an  involuntary  display  of  a  religious 
feeling  superior  to,  and  more  delicate  than,  that  of 
His  fellows,  so  His  collision  with  the  leading  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Judaism  evokes  from  Him  not  merely 
an  indignant  criticism,  but  also  a  manifestation  of 
His  own  inherent  character.  In  this  connexion 
the  great  discourse  against  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  in  Mt  23  (cf.  Lk  11s9'52)  furnishes  invaluable 
testimony.  Even  if  its  artificial  form  (cf.  the  seven 
Woes)  be  derivative,  still  the  majority  of  the  say¬ 
ings  grouped  in  it,  so  expressive  of  individual 
feeling,  so  original  in  form,  unmistakably  show 
the  characteristic  touch  of  Jesus.  In  any  case  the 
discourse  clearly  reveals  the  distinction  He  drew 
between  Himself  and  the  Rabbis,  and  the  traits  in 
the  latter  by  which  the  disciples,  filled  with  His 
spirit,  felt  themselves  repelled.  It  is,  above  all 
tilings,  the  insincerity  of  their  practice,  the  contrast 
between  the  reality  and  the  appearance,  which  is 
so  vividly  brought  out  in  the  metaphor  of  ‘  whited 
sepulchres’  (2327).  The  supreme  business  of  the 
scribes, — to  which  they  apparently  devoted  them¬ 
selves  with  surpassing  zeal, — viz.  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  law  of  God  (234),  they  discharged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  superinduce  the  very  reverse 
of  what  was  intended  :  instead  of  bringing  men 
into  the  Kingdom  (2313)  they  keep  them  out  by  im¬ 
posing  intolerable  burdens,  in  the  bearing  of  which 
they  render  not  the  slightest  help.  It  is,  in  fact, 
evident  that  the  work  of  leading  men  to  God  was 
for  them  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.  A 
glaring  light  is  thrown  likewise  upon  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  Pharisees  (2315) :  under  their  tutelage 
a  proselyte  becomes  a  child  of  hell,  twice  as  wicked 
as  themselves  (or,  as  it  was  probably  spoken  at 
first,  twice  as  wicked  as  he  was  before).  These 
severe  verdicts  show  at  a  glance  how  highly  Jesus 
estimated  the  sacred  and  responsible  office  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  people,  which  they  so  direly  abused. 
With  keen  moral  indignation  He  passes  sentence 
upon  the  complacent  and  self-seeking  father- 
confessors,  who,  on  the  pretext  of  pastoral  zeal, 
with  ‘long  prayers’  devour  widows’  houses  (Mk 
1240).  He  shows  inimitably  the  unscrupulousness 
of  their  over-scrupulosity  :  straining  out  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels,  they  are  squeamish  and  strait¬ 
laced  in  regard  to  trifles,  in  the  great  moral  matters 
lax  for  themselves  and  lenient  to  others,  even  to 
the  point  of  apathy — and  such  has  ever  since  been 
the  practice  of  a  hierarchy  clothed  with  authority 
(2 124).  In  these  utterances  Jesus  reproves  chiefly  the 
scribes’ insensibility  to  the  primary  moral  sanctions ; 
they  keep  cup  and  platter  clean,  but  are  indifferent 
to  the  nature  of  the  contents  ;  non  olet,  even  though 
it  has  been  accumulated  by  selfishness  and  greed, 
and  is  gorged  with  unbridled  self-indulgence  (2325). 
While  with  painful  precision  they  attend  to  the 
tithing  of  the  meanest  garden  produce,  they 
neglect  the  weightiest  matters  of  the  Law — justice, 
mercy,  and  faithfulness  (2323).  In  harmony  with 
Mic68  He  enunciates  the  principle  that  the  primary 
imperatives  of  morality  surpass  all  ceremonial  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  importance  and  urgency — -a  truth 
which,  though  ancient,  needs  ever  to  be  emphasized 
anew.  There  can  be  no  dubiety  as  to  the  purport 
of  ‘justice’  or  ‘mercy’  in  this  passage;  they  are 
meant  to  cover  the  great  social  obligations  of  the 
ruling  to  the  dependent  classes — the  non-perversion 
of  the  Law,  the  succour  of  widows  and  orphans, 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  As  to  the  third  injunction, 
the  Evangelists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sure  of 
its  meaning;  for  ‘faithfulness’  St.  Luke  ( 1 1 42 ) 
substitutes  the  ‘  love  of  God,’  probably  interpret¬ 
ing  ttiotis  as  ‘faith’  (as  EV").  Without  doubt, 
however,  Jesus  intends  this  word  also  to  connote  a 
social  and  moral  duty,  viz.  trustworthiness  and 
candour  in  human  relationships. 

Mt.  has  in  this  verse  inserted  a  clause  (2323b) 
which  should  almost  certainly  be  deleted  from  Lk. 

{ 1 1 42 ) ,  as  a  gloss  involving  a  certain  modification  of 
the  command.  The  preceding  verses  might  lead  us 
to  infer  that  Jesus  did  not  only  set  less  store  by 
the  ceremonial. law,  but  was  willing  to  do  away  witn 
it  altogether.  This,  however,  says  St.  Matthew, 
is  not  His  meaning:  ‘These  (moral  duties)  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.’ 
The  Evangelist  is,  in  fact,  keenly  solicitous  lest 
Jesus  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
he  shows  also  in  517  and  the  prefatory  words  232f- 
(neither  passage  in  Lk.),  implying  that  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  is  good,  but  that  their  works  are 
evil,  since  they  do  not  practise  what  they  preach. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  writer’s  date  and 
point  of  view,  we  can  quite  well  understand  the 
words ;  but  we  naturally  ask  whether  this  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  conservative  attitude  towards  the 
ceremonial  law  truly  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus  ? 

The  words  about  the  cleansing  of  cups  and 
platters,  and  about  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  certainly  sound  so  contemptuous  as  to 
compel  us  to  ask  whether  Jesus  set  any  value  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  ceremonial  side  of  the  Law,  and,  in 
particular,  upon  the  special  casuistical  precepts  of 
the  scribes.  The  question  may  be  answered  pro¬ 
visionally  and  generally  :  Jesus  was  not  a  Pharisee, 
and  this  means  that  His  attitude  towards  many  of 
the  scribal  maxims  was  a  dissentient  one  ;  He  was 
not  a  Judtean,  but  a  son  of  the  Galihean  peasantry, 
who  knew  how  to  evade  the  authority  of  Pharisaic 
doctors  and  lawyers,  .and  who  were,  in  consequence, 
liable  to  the  curse  merited  by  those  who  ‘  know  not 
the  law’  (Jn  749);  and,  accordingly,  He  regards  Him¬ 
self  and  His  followers  likewise  as  above  the  Phari¬ 
sees’  rules  about  purifying.  But  we  also  find  ex¬ 
plicit  remonstrances  against  the  ‘  traditions  of  the 
elders  ’  so  dear  to  the  scribes  (Mk  7s-  9- 13) ;  He  char- 
vol.  I.— 35 
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acterizes  them  summarily  as  the  ‘  prescriptions  ’ 
(EV  ‘tradition’)  of  men  (78),  thus  contrasting  them 
with  the  commandments  of  God.  In  this  He 
evinces  His  independent  attitude,  for  a  genuine 
Pharisee  could  live  only  by  the  belief  that  the 
additions  to  and  amplilieations  of  the  Law,  even  if 
devised  by  human  teachers,  were  yet  expressive  of 
God’s  will.  But  Jesus  goes  still  further,  affirming 
positively  that  in  their  concern  for  these  traditions 
the  scribes  reject,  pervert,  and  even  make  void  the 
commandment  of  God  (7s- 13).  He  gives  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  gross  case  of  one  who  evades  the  plain 
human  duty  of  supporting  his  parents  by  the 
manoeuvre  of  dedicating  to  the  Temple  the  money 
he  might  have  spared  for  them  :  once  the  fateful 
word  ‘  Corban  ’  is  spoken,  then  every  penny  so 
consecrated  belongs  to  God,  and  is,  as  sacred  pro¬ 
perty,  interdicted  from  all  secular  uses,  and  so 
from  that  of  the  parents.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a 
son  should  so  act ;  but  that  jurists  and  theologians 
should  permit  him  henceforward  to  turn  his  back 
upon  father  and  mother,  should  declare  his  pledge 
to  be  inviolable,  and  refuse  to  ‘release’  him  from 
it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  disannulling  of 
the  Fifth  Commandment.* 

Now  the  assertion  that  the  great  moral  de¬ 
mands  of  God’s  law  are  of  more  importance  than 
any  ceremonial  obligations,  is  primarily  directed 
only  against  the  traditions  and  prescriptions  of 
the  Rabbis ;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  a  principle 
which  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  Already  in  the  OT  we  see  the  strained 
relations  between  prophetic  piety  and  priestly 
legality — brothers  again  and  again  at  variance. 
In  the  personality  and  preaching  of  Jesus  the  pro¬ 
phetic  religion  reappears  with  unparalleled  force 
and  clearness,  and  braces  itself  to  the  work  of 
overtlrrowing  the  fabric  of  Levitical  ceremonialism. 
To  treat  the  ethical  and  the  ritual  law  as  of  equal 
validity  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  priestly 
theocracy  :  the  moment  the  former  is  placed  on  a 
higher  level  the  whole  edifice  becomes  insecure. 
In  this  reference  St.  Mark  preserves  a  short  but 
pregnant  saying  of  Jesus  (715),  viz.  ‘There  is 
nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him 
can  defile  him,  but  the  things  which  proceed  out 
of  the  man  are  those  which  defile  him.’  As  He 
is  here  speaking  of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  He 
says,  ‘  Nothing  going  into  the  man,’  but  He  might 
equally  well  say,  and  certainly  means,  ‘  Nothing 
from  without  the  man  coming  to  him,’  i.e.  coming 
into  contact  with  him.  But  this  is  the  reverse  of 
what  stands  in  the  Law.  For  the  whole  complex 
of  the  Mosaic-Levitical  legislation  rests  upon  the 
postulate  that  a  man  is  defiled  by  outer  contact 
and  contamination,  or  by  partaking  of  certain 
foods,  i.e.  that  he  thereby  becomes  separated  from 
God,  is  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  and  segregated 
from  the  sacred  community.  Now  the  principle 
enunciated  by  Jesus  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
all  the  particular  commandments  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  It  carries,  indeed,  a  dissolving  and  explosive 
force.  But  His  standpoint  differs  from  mere 
rationalistic  *  illuminism '  by  having  a  profoundly 
religious  basis.  Jesus  had  so  intense  a  conception 
of  man’s  relation  to  God  as  an  ethical  one,  that  He 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  God  would 
exclude  any  one  from  His  presence  merely  because 
he  had  touched  a  corpse  or  eaten  swine’s  flesh.  It 
is  the  evil  will,  the  impure  heart,  the  false  nature, 
that  separate  men  from  God. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  self-evident  to  us ;  but 
when  Jesus  uttered  it,  and  acted  upon  it,  He 
found  Himself  at  cross  purposes  with  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  personages  of  His  generation,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  resist  the  drift  of  an  age-long  tradition. 
He  raised  His  voice  not  only  against  the  scribes, 

*  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  i.  l.lpi  124 
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but  against  the  very  spirit  of  the  Law  they  ex¬ 
pounded.  Moreover,  in  actual  practice,  His  hearing 
towards  the  Law  is  quite  unconstrained.  He  adds 
to  the  exceptions  already  conceded  by  the  Rabbis 
(e.g.  works  of  necessity  on  the  Sabbath),  and 
allows  both  Himself  and  His  discijdes  a  certain 
freedom',  without  taking  counsel  of  the  specialists. 
When  challenged,  He  appeals  to  the  example  of 
David  (Mk  223'26).  It  is  manifestly  gratifying  to 
the  narrator  that  Jesus  was  able  to  justify  His 
action  so  adroitly  by  the  methods  of  Rabbinical 
exposition.  But  this  is  only  an  ex  post  facto 
justification,  of  which  the  disciples  certainly  were 
not  thinking  as  they  plucked  the  corn  ;  they  had 
acted  without  deliberation,  simply  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  freedom  which  their  fellowship  with 
Jesus  had  made  a  matter  of  course.  We  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  Jesus  from  the  twofold  declaration 
subjoined  by  St.  Mark  (227f-).  Doubtless  what  the 
writer  means  is  that  the  ‘Son  of  man,’  i.e.  the 
Messiah,  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  can  absolve 
>His  disciples  from  its  observance  ;  but  originally 
the  saying  must  have  run  thus  :  ‘  Man  has  full 
power  also  over  the  Sabbath,’  which,  again,  is  of 
essentially  the  same  tenor  as  the  other,  viz.  ‘  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath.’  *  This  saying,  too,  is  more  than  an  article 
in  a  confession  ;  it  is  really  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Mosaism.  Scribe  and  doctor  regard  the 
Law  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  obedience  to  it  as  the 
final  purpose  of  human  life,  even  if  such  obedience 
involve  sacrifice,  and  indeed  the  surrender  of  life 
itself.  But  the  assertion  of  Jesus  that  the  Law  is 
given  for  man’s  sake,  as  something  designed  for  his 
benefit,  and  the  inference  that  he  is  free  from 
it  whenever  its  observance  conflicts  with  his 
welfare,  proceed  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  and  have  far-reaching  implications.  The 
rigid  and  doctrinaire  aspect  of  the  Law  is  thus 
cancelled  ;  its  behests  are  viewed  as  means  for  the 
realization  of  God’s  purposes  of  love  towards  men. 
All  this,  however,  shows  but  the  birth-struggle  of 
an  entirely  new  religious  conception,  destined  in 
its  further  growth  to  do  away  altogether  with  the 
Law  as  law.  A  similar  instance  is  the  declaration 
(Mk  10lff-)  that  the  Mosaic  regulation  regarding 
divorce  was  a  concession  to  the  Israelites’  hardness 
of  heart,  and  that  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  the 
statute  originally  promulgated  in  Paradise,  which 
alone  is  the  will  of  God  and  the  precedent  for 
man.  Here  the  Mosaic  ordinance  is  represented 
as  something  adventitious,  as  merely  marking  a 
stage  meant  to  be  left  behind. 

The  boldness  of  Jesus  in  thus  essaying  to  make 
a  distinction  within  Scripture  itself,  and  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  law  of  God  and  human 
accretions,  is  of  great  moment  for  us.  He  has  re¬ 
course  to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  might  be 
called  subjective,  but  which  really  merits  the 
attribute  prophetic.  This  ‘  Prophet,’  filled  with 
Deity,  this  great  religious  Personality,  ever  di¬ 
rectly  conscious  of  His  nearness  to  God,  does  not 
shrink  from  giving  judgment  as  to  what  is  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  Most  High.  Just  as  He 
fervidly  announces  the  royal  benignity  of  God 
towards  both  the  evil  and  the  good,  just  as  He 
confidently  speaks  to  the  contrite  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  and  without  misgiving  assures  the 
wretched  of  the  Divine  succour,  so  He  also  under¬ 
takes,  in  face  of  the  law  of  Moses,  ‘  that  which 
was  spoken  to  the  fathers,’  to  set  forth  a  new 
law,  in  the  glad  conviction  that  He  is  thus  ex- 
jressing  the  will  of  God.  Hence  it  is  a  misappre- 
lension  of  the  tenor  and  scope  of  the  ‘  antitheses  ’ 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  imagine  that  in 
these  Jesus  is  merely  impugning  the  prevailing 
exegesis  of  the  Law,  or  merely  endeavouring  to 
*  See  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  i.  1,  p.  87. 


bring  to  light  the  real  design  of  its  promulgator. 
No  ;  the  rhythmical  repetition  of  the  phrase,  ‘  But 
I  say  unto  you,’  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Jesus  is  here  reaching  beyond  Moses.  And  this 
undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  historical  situa¬ 
tion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  two  enactments, 
viz.  regarding  murder  and  adultery  ;  it  is  clear 
that  what  Jesus  means  is  that  God  asks  more  than 
mere  abstention  from  these  crimes  :  He  demands 
perfect  self-control  and  integrity  of  heart.  The 
unheeded  moments  when  the  animal  nature  starts 
up  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  of  impure  desire  are  griev¬ 
ously  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
actual  misdeeds. 

The  religious-historical  situation  is  as  follows. 
The  Jewish  people  were  under  a  theocracy,  and  for 
them  the  Law  of  Moses  was  by  no  means  restricted 
to  religious  or  moral  matters  ;  it  was  at  once  a 
civil  and  a  penal  code,  an  order  of  legal  procedure 
and  a  manual  for  the  priesthood.  Now  it  is  the 
bane  of  a  theocratic  constitution  that  the  Divine 
law,  ingrafted  as  it  is  upon  common  life,  tends  to 
lose  its  majesty  and  inviolability.  It  has  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  varied  facts  of  existence  by  means  of 
saving  clauses  and  casuistical  methods ;  and  such 
a  regime  fosters  above  all  the  notion  that  the  will 
and  judgment  of  God  reach  no  further  than  the 
arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  completed  act,  and  not  the  intention,  that  God 
brings  to  judgment.  Thus  the  moral  relation  of 
man  to  God  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  legal  one. 
Such  a  deterioration  and  externalizing  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  must  all  but  inevitably  ensue  when  its 
regulation  and  guardianship  are  committed  to 
priests  and  jurists.  It  is  the  ‘  Prophet,’  however, 
who  now  takes  up  the  word.  With  incisive  force 
He  makes  it  clear  that  God  looks  upon  the  heart, 
the  thought,  the  secret  motions  of  the  soul,  and 
brings  these  things  before  His  judgment-seat,  and 
that  the  sin  of  intention  passes  with  Him  for  no 
less  than  the  overt  act.  To  assert  such  equiva¬ 
lence  of  thought  and  deed  may  seem  to  us  almost 
to  overshoot  the  mark  ;  for  we  rightly  place  a  high 
value  upon  the  self-command  which  keeps  desire 
from  passing  into  action.  But  the  apparently 
partial  view  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience  against  the 
legalistic  ossification  and  externalization  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  verdict  of  Jesus  upon  divorce  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  argument  upon  which  He 
bases  His  prohibition  of  the  separation  permitted 
by  Moses  merits  our  attention.  The  statute  laid 
down  in  Paradise  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  law  of 
God,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  its  great  antiquity, 
but  also  on  intrinsic  grounds.  When  a  husband 
puts  away  his  wife,  he  places  her  in  a  position  of 
moral  jeopardy ;  for,  should  she  associate  herself 
with  another  man,  whether  in  a  second  marriage 
or  in  a  passing  act  of  immorality,  she  thereby 
completes  the  dissolution  of  the  first  marriage, 
which  hitherto  was  legally  binding.  The  note¬ 
worthy  element  in  this  utterance  is  not  that  the 
ruptured  matrimonial  union  is  still  binding,  but 
in  particular  that  the  man  is  morally  responsible 
for  his  wife,  even  after  his  dismissal  of  her  ;  he 
must  bear  the  guilt  of  her  sin.  Such  is  the  only 
judgment  possible,  if  marriage  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  a  legal  bond,  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  but  as  a  moral  covenant,  for 
whose  inviolability  men  are  responsible,  not  to  one 
another,  but  to  God.  See  Divorce. 

The  profoundly  irreligious  subtlety  of  the  lawyers 
is  also  exposed  in  Jesus’  prohibition  of  oaths. 
First  of  all  He  shows  that  the  evasions  and  peri¬ 
phrases  by  which  those  who  swear  hope  to  escape  the 
danger  of  profaningGod’s  holy  name,  are  of  no  avail ; 
every  oath  is  and  remains  an  adjuration  of  God. 
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But  more  :  to  the  finer  religious  feelings,  every 
oath  is  a  gratuitous  and  irreverent  bringing  down 
of  the  Most  High  into  the  sordid  and  trivial  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  hour — the  grossest  case  being  that  of 
the  impulsive  Oriental  who  puts  his  head  in  pledge, 
as  if  he  had  power  over  life  and  death,  forgetting 
his  complete  dependence  upon  God,  and  that  life 
and  death  proceed  from  Him  alone.  Thus  Jesus 
supersedes  the  scrupulous  anxiety  and  the  petty 
evasions  of  the  Rabbis  by  a  much  deeper  religious 
motive :  the  oath,  in  truth,  is  but  an  element  in  a 
world  under  the  domination  of  sin  and  Satan  (Mt 
537),  and  he  who  feels  God’s  majesty  and  purity  in 
his  inmost  soul  will  have  a  sacred  fear  of  bringing 
God  upon  such  a  scene,  and  will  honour  Him  best 
by  the  plain  and  simple  word  of  truth. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  the  two 
final  antitheses,  viz.  those  relating  to  non-resist¬ 
ance  and  love  of  enemies,  as  given  in  Mt  5:i8'42-  43"48. 
In  the  foregoing  precepts  we  have  simply  the 
utterances  of  a  more  earnest  moral  sensibility ; 
here  we  have  the  language  of  exultant  and  heroic 
enthusiasm,  not  meant  to  be  judged  by  common¬ 
place  standards.  In  lieu  of  the  typically  Jewish 
irinciple  of  retaliation,  which  was  applied  both  in 
egal  and  in  personal  affairs,  viz.  ‘  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,’  Jesus  demands  the  entire  renun¬ 
ciation  of  self-defence  or  self-vindication.  Nay 
more  ;  it  is  not  mere  tranquil  endurance  that  He 
enjoins,  but  a  readiness  to  present  to  the  assailant 
the  other  cheek,  to  give  more  than  what  is  asked, 
to  surrender  the  cloak  as  well  as  the  coat. 
These  injunctions  differ  from  those  of  St.  Paul 
in  Ro  1219'21  in  that  they  involve  no  thought  of 
shaming  or  overcoming  the  adversary  by  pliancy 
and  patience.  St.  Paul  would  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  interpreted  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  didactic  sense  of  certain  Stoic  admonitions. 
But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  passage  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  the  demands  are 
made  without  any  reason  being  assigned  or  any 
subordinate  aim  proposed,  precisely,  indeed,  as  if 
their  authority  must  have  been  perfectly  self- 
evident  to  the  disciples.  A  theological  exegesis 
has  barred  the  way  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  them  by  always  starting  from  the  question 
what  these'  words  mean  for  us,  and  how  we  shall 
obey  them.  And  as  a  literal  obedience  to  them 
seems  to  us  impossible,  recourse  is  had  to  new 
interpretations  and  modifications,  by  which  the 
strength  of  their  tremendous  claims  is  sapped. 
Instead  of  putting  such  questions,  we  would  rather 
ask  how  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
original  setting,  and  how  Jesus  came  to  utter  them 
in  that  form.  Now  it  is  evident  that  their  essen¬ 
tial  feature  is  a  thorough  aversion  to  the  principle 
of  retaliation  by  which  the  ignobler  instincts  of 
the  Jewish  national  spirit  were  sustained  and 
intensified.  This  aversion  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is 
so  strong  that  the  most  emphatic  utterance  of  the 
opposite  quality  is  for  Him  precisely  the  right 
thing ;  a  consummate  zeal  for  forbearance  and 
renunciation  whets  His  demands  to  their  sharpest 
point.  But  what  is  the  source  of  this  enthusiasm  ? 
It  is  no  mere  reformer  of  Jewish  morals  that  speaks 
here,  no  legislator  for  centuries  yet  unborn,  but  the 
herald  amf  apostle  of  the  imminent  dissolution  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  already  at 
the  door  !  Hence  a  man  can  prepare  himself  for 
that  day  in  no  more  worthy  or  more  earnest  way 
than  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  present  life  is 
based  upon  —  earthly  repute,  business  capacity, 
personal  property ;  all  these  are  but  obstacles  and 
fetters.  Whoso  renounces  willingly,  whoso  suffers 
gladly — he  is  truly  free,  and  ready  for  the  great 
day  that  is  at  hand.  We  can  appreciate  and 
vindicate  the  words  only  if  we  interpret  them  by 
the  mood  appropriate  to  the  twelfth  hour. 
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‘  If  so,  they  take  our  life, 

Goods,  honour,  children,  wife — 

Let  these  things  vanish  all ! 

Their  profit  is  but  small : 

The  Kingdom  still  remaineth.’ 

The  same  enthusiasm  pulsates  through  the 
words  about  love  to  enemies.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  paint  the  background  of  Judaism  too  black,  to 
cavil  at  the  Jewish  ‘love  to  one’s  neighbour’  as 
narrow  and  partial,  or  even  to  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  the  ‘  hatred  of  one’s  enemies,’  in  order 
to  feel  that  the  demand  of  Jesus  is  not  only  some¬ 
thing  ‘new,’  but  also  a  puissant,  transcendent, 
superhuman  ideal.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  man 
who  so  acts  will  be  perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect, 
a  worthy  child  of  the  all-loving  Father.  Now  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  urged  that  this  obligation  to 
love  one’s  enemies  neither  issues  from  nor  can  be 
fulfilled  amidst  the  normal  emotions  of  everyday 
life.  If  it  is  to  be  real  to  us,  i.e.  truly  realized 
and  not  merely  assumed,  then  it  demands  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  which,  if  not  ‘contrary  to  the  nature,’  is 
certainly .‘  beyond  the  power  ’  of  the  natural  man. 
None  but  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  profoundly  re¬ 
ligious  and  animated  by  the  love  of  God,  could 
possibly  love  his  enemies,  at  all  events  according 
to  the  special  sense  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  command,  viz.  ‘  Love  them  which  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you.’ 

Our  view  of  this  supreme  command  of  Jesus  thus 
brings  us  to  the  twofold  law  of  love  (Mk  1229ft, 
Lk  102sa-).  It  is  beyond  question  that  neither 
this  conjoining  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one’s 
neighbour,  nor  the  focusing  of  the  whole  Divine 
law  in  that  ‘  summa  ’  is  a  specifically  original 
thought  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  oldest  form  of 
the  narrative  (Lk  1026f-),*  He  elicits  it  from  a  scribe. 
Possibly  enough  there  were  earnest  and  pious 
Rabbis  who,  amid  the  jungle  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  precepts,  sought  for  some  leading 
idea,  and  found  in  the  requirement  of  love  to  God 
and  man  the  nucleus  of  God’s  primal  revelation : 
but  none  of  them  was  ever  able  to  carry  such 
unification  and  simplification  into  full  effect.  Here 
again  it  is  not  the  mere  thought  which  matters, 
nor  the  fact  that  Jesus  gave  it  utterance.  The 
great  thing  is  that,  over  and  above,  He  furnished 
in  His  own  life  such  an  embodiment  of  the  Law  as 
carries  conviction  to  all.  In  His  personification 
of  the  ideal  He  welded  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  in  an  indissoluble  union,  in  which 
they  might  foster  and  strengthen  each  other.  He 
expressed  the  ideal  in  a  perfect  form,  and  stamped 
it  upon  the  soul  of  the  race.  Since  His  day  it  has 
become  obvious  that  the  highest  form  of  religion 
is  that  from  which  there  radiates  the  soothing, 
genial,  meek,  and  helpful  love  of  mankind ;  obvious 
also,  that  that  love  of  man  is  the  deepest,  the 
truest,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  exacting,  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  depths  of  a  soul  pledged  to  the 
Most  High,  a  soul  which  is  permeated  by  His 
truth,  and  has  been  apprehended  by  His  hoiy  and 
gracious  will. 

Literature. — J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes; 
Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatz  zum  Judentum- 
Jacoby,  NT  Ethik,  bk.  i.;  R.  Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish 

Law.'  Johannes  Weiss. 

EUNUCH  (evvovxos ;  airdSwv  occurs  sometimes  in 
LXX  [see  Gn  37s6  and  Is  397,  with  which,  however, 
cf.  the  corresponding  passage  2  K  2018]). — From 
the  single  reference  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  1912)  to  the 
barbarous  Oriental  practice  of  mutilating  indi¬ 
viduals  for  certain  purposes,  we  gather  that  the 
existence  and  purpose  of  eunuchs  as  a  class  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus. 
The  religious  disabilities  under  which  men,  de¬ 
formed  in  this  way,  laboured,  had  the  effect  of 
*  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  i.  1,  p.  172  ff. 
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making  the  practice  (.  .  .  eivouxlcrB-qaav  utto  tCiv 
dvSpicirup)  abominable  to  the  Jews  (Dt  231 ;  cf.  Lv 
22s3'25).  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  informs  us 
that  eunuchs  were  a  normal  feature  of  the  courts 
of  the  Herods  ;  and  from  him  we  also  learn  what 
share  they  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  have 
taken  in  the  family  intrigues  (Ant.  XV.  vii.  4), 
and  what  base  purposes  they  often  subserved  (Ant. 
xvi.  viii.  1). 

The  passage  containing  the  reference  to  eunuchs 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew,  and  seems  to  be  added 
to  the  Markan  section,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  divorce  (Mk  102"12=Mt  193'9),  from  a 
source  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  latter  (see 
Tischendorf’s  Synopsis  Evangelica1,  §  113,  ‘  Inter- 
rogantibus  de  Repudio  respondet’;  and  Wright’s 
Synopsis  of  the.  Gospels  in  Greek,  ‘  Anonymous 
Fragments,’  p.  267).  The  remark  made  by  the 
disciples  touching  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
Jesus’  interpretation  of  the  law  of  marriage,  shows 
the  widespread  influence  of  the  lax  teaching  on 
this  subject  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
(see  art.  Adultery,  p.  30a). 

It  matters  not  for  our  purpose  whether  in  the 
reply  of  Jesus  rbv  \6yov  (v.n)  he  connected  with 
ov  ovpaptpec  yap.r/crai  (v.’°),  or,  which  is  more  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  present  writer  in  the  light  of  what 
follows,  with  the  primal  law  quoted  in  v.6  (tW/ca 
toijtov  .  .  .  ol  duo  els  adpsa  p.lav).  All  men  are  not  in 
a  position  to  accept  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Men  are 
constituted  differently  by  nature,  or  adventitious 
circumstances  produce  artificial  dissimilarities. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  law  of  natui’e. 
The  married  life  is  the  norm  of  man’s  condition  ; 
and  the  union  effected  thereby  transcends  every 
other  natural  bond,  even  that  of  filial  affection. 
At  the  same  time,  Jesus  would  have  His  hearers 
understand  that  there  are  cases,  and  these  numerous 
enough  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account,  where 
the  rule  does  not  hold.  It  is  not  granted  *  to 
every  man  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  the  married  state.  Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  three  classes  of  ‘eunuchs,’ 
was  making  a  distinction  well  known  to  those  He 
was  addressing.  Moreover,  the  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  third  class  finds 
also  its  place  in  the  language  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
non  D'-ip,  cnx  D'lP,  'T2  onp,  cf.Lightfoot’s  Horce 
Heb.  et  Talmud.,  and  Schottgen’s  Horce  Heb.,inloc. ). 

The  well-known  case  of  Origen,  who  literally 
emasculated  himself  ‘  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s 
sake,’  to  which  he  afterwards  seems  to  make 
pathetic,  though  incidental,  reference  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  (in  Matt.  tom.  xv.  1  ff. ),  was  not  the  only 
example  of  a  perverted  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  Jesus.  The  Talmudic  tractate  Shabbath 
(152a)  contains  a  reference  to  a  eunuch  of  this  class 
(cf.  Midrash  on  Ec  107),  and  the  Council  of  Nicma 
(c.  1)  felt  called  on  to  deal  with  the  danger,  as  did 
also  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  21),  and  the  Second 
Council  of  Arles  (c.  7).  The  common  sense  which 
thus  prevailed  amongst  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
Church  is  enhanced  when  we  remember  that  the 
disabilities  attaching  to  self-mutilation  had  no 
reference  to  those  who  were  eunuchs  from  their 
mother’s  womb,  or  who  ‘were  made  eunuchs  by 
men  ’  (see  for  examples  of  both,  Eusebius,  HE  vii. 
32 ;  Socrates,  HE  vi.  15 ;  Sozomen,  HE  viii.  24 ; 
cf.  Bingham’s  Ant.  iv.  9). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  word  of  condemnation  by 'Him  of  the 
horrible  practice  of  emasculation.  The  complete 
lack  of  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  so 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  absence 
of  the  feeling  of  human  brotherhood,  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  no  more  terrible  way  than  in  this  con- 
*  The  Lewis-Gibson  Syriac  Palimpsest  adds  ‘by  God.* 
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sequence  of  the  laws  of  slavery.  Yet  Jesus  refers 
directly  neither  to  the  institution  of  slavery  nor  to 
this,  its  result.  He  prefers  the  plan  of  instilling 
principles  which  lead  by  the  processes  of  thought 
and  application  to  the  recognition  that  God  hath 
‘  made  of  one  (i£  erds)  every  nation  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ’  (Ac  1726  ;  cf.  Lk 
1029fr.  425m  Mt  8n  =  Lk  1329).  It  is  as  if  He  had  an 
unconquerable  belief  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  ultimately  to  accept  the  truth,  and  to  reject, 
finally  and  for  ever,  what  has  been  false,  in  its 
provisional  solutions  of  life’s  problems. 

And  as  it  was  with  His  treatment  of  this  form 
of  cruelty  practised  by  the  strong  upon  the  help¬ 
less,  so  it  was  with  the  mutilation  of  the  body  self- 
inflicted  for  so-called  religious  purposes.  To  the 
present  writer  it  seems  probable  that  Jesus  made  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  reference  to  this  practice 
(see  Driver’s  ‘Deuteronomy’  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com. 
on  Dt  23’).  Here,  too,  there  is  no  condemnation 
expressed  of  an  inadequate  and  artificial  method 
which  was  the  outcome  of  a  legalistic  conception 
of  moral  purity.  It  is  rather  by  His  positive  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  purity  that  we  are  led  to 
understand  (6  Swdpevos  x^pelv  xuPeGw)  what  are  the 
lines  along  which  we  must  move  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  perfect  self-renunciation.  There  is 
another  and  a  more  excellent  way  of  obtaining  the 
mastery  of  the  sexual  passion  than  by  literally 
‘cutting  off’  the  offending  fleshly  member  (cf.  Mt 
528f.  where  the  words  /3\<hrcov  and  6<pffa\p6s  point  to 
the  radical  character  of  the  treatment  insisted  on 
by  Jesus).  The  peculiarity  about  His  method  of 
treating  this  particular  question  is  its  loving 
cautiousness.  It  is  not  possible  for  all,  but  it  is 
possible  for  some,  to  obtain  as  complete  an  ascend¬ 
ency  over  this  strong  instinct  as  if  they  were 
physically  sexless ;  while,  of  course,  the  resultant 
moral  victory  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the 
merely  negative,  unmoral  condition  produced  by 
self-emasculation.  Those  who  adopt  His  method 
‘  make  themselves  eunuchs’  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view  (5i&  r-pv  facLXelav  rS>v  oupavQiv),  and  the  in¬ 
terests  which  are  created  by  that  purpose  are  so 
absorbing  that  neither  time  nor  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  ‘  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul  ’(IP  2”). 

The  clear  and  definite  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
words  under  review.  The  Divine  idea  (wore  oukIti 
eiolv  5uo  dWd  /xia  odp £,  Mk  108),  on  which  He  laid 
special  stress,  involves  mutual  effort  and  restraint. 
It  is  not  possible  but  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  duties  will  arise  which 
will  prove  irksome,  and  not  less  so  because  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  married  state.  Indeed,  the 
Hebraistic  'toovrai  els  (Heb.  ?  n;n)  emphasizes  the 
truth  that  perfect  union  does  not  follow  at  once  on 
the  consummation  of  marriage.  It  is  a  gradual 
process,  and,  because  it  is  so,  it  involves  some 
amount  of  mutual  self  -abnegation.  The  cares  and 
responsibilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  those 
who  are  married  necessarily  mean  absorption  both 
of  time  and  attention  which  may  clash  with  the 
work  given  to  some  to  do  (cf.  1  Co  733f').  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  these  find  themselves  debarred 
from  ever  undertaking  the  duties  attaching  to 
marriage.  They  voluntarily  undertake  eunuchism 
because  they  are  completely  immersed  in,  and  en¬ 
grossed  by,  the  work  of  ‘the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  as  Keim  does,  that 
Jesus  is  here  deliberately  referring  to  Himself  and 
to  the  Baptist.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  able  to 
see  in  His  life  the  highest  expression  of  that 
‘blessed  eunuchism’  (Bengel,  Gnomon  of  the  NT, 
in  loc.)  which  renounced  all  earthly  ties  for  the 
sake  of  the  work  He  was  given  to  do  *  (cf.  Jn  174) ; 

*  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  §  1  ff. 
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and  if  St.  Paul,  in  view  of  a  stern  emergency,  felt 
justified  in  enjoining  upon  even  the  married  the 
necessity  of  adopting  this  condition  (see  1  Co  7”J), 
we  know  that  he  was  speaking  from  the  plane  on 
which  he  himself  stood  (cf.  1  Co  95  77f-)-  At  the 
same  time,  the  apparent  harshness  of  his  asceticism 
is  softened  by  his  repeated  expressions  of  regard 
for  the  gift  peculiar  to  each  (tSiov  x°-PLcr/J-a)-  See, 
further^  art.  Marriage. 

Literature.  —  Ency.  Brit .9  art.  ‘Eunuch’;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist.  [Clark’s  ed.)  ii.  493  ;  Morison,  Com.  on  Mt.  in  loc.  ;  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  72  ff. ;  Expositor,  iv.  vii.  [1893]  294  ff. 

J.  R.  Willis. 

EVANGELIST. — Although  the  word  ‘evangelist’ 
(euayyeXumjs)  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  it 
justly  finds  a  place  in  this  work  because  it  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  the  authors  of  the  four 
Gospels.  The  verb  evayye\L^ea8ai,  from  which  the 
substantive  ‘  evangelist  ’  is  derived,  signifies  to 
proclaim  good  tidings.  The  corresponding  verbs 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (Dalman,  NHWB,  s.v. 

Words  of  Jesus,  103)  sometimes  bear  only  the 
meaning  ‘announce,’  but  their  prevailing  import 
is  to  announce  good  tidings.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Aramaic  word  or  words  used  by  our 
Lord  concerning  His  message  to  mankind  described 
it  as  the  proclamation  of  good  news.  Hence  in 
Christian  circles  the  term  acquired  the  specific 
sense  of  announcing  the  gospel.  The  word  ‘  evan¬ 
gelist’  is  not  found  in  classical  Greek  or  in  the 
LXX,  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  found  in  any  papyri. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  belongs 
only  to  the  NT  and  to  ecclesiastical  Greek.  It  is 
used  thrice  in  the  NT,  and  in  none  of  the  instances 
is  its  meaning  doubtful.  It  is  applied  to  Philip 
(Ac  218),  either  because  of  the  labours  described  in 
Ac  8,  or  because  he  belonged  to  a  class  or  order  of 
Christian  labourers  whose  function  was  to  go  abroad 
proclaiming  the  gospel  to  those  who  had  not  heard 
it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  ‘evangelists’ 
are  mentioned  (411)  as  an  order  or  class,  after 
the  Apostles  and  prophets,  and  before  pastors  and 
teachers.  Here,  too,  the  most  probable  view  is 
that  those  spoken  of  were  missionary  preachers. 
Again,  Timothy  is  charged  by  St.  Paul  (2  Ti  45)  to 
‘  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.’  Whether  Timothy 
is  here  called  an  evangelist  is  open  to  discussion, 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  bidden  to  perform 
is  clear  :  he  is  to  visit  new  communities  in  order  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.  The  force  of  the  word 
suggested  by  its  etymology  is,  therefore,  the  mean¬ 
ing  attaching  to  it  in  the  three  passages  of  the  NT 
where  it  is  found.  This  is  the  view  of  all  modern 
scholars  of  any  note.  Some  of  the  Greek  exposi¬ 
tors,  misled  by  the  usage  of  their  own  time, 
assigned,  at  least  to  the  passage  in  Ephesians,  the 
sense  which  it  came  to  bear  subsequent  to  NT 
times,  that  of  author  or  writer  of  a  Gospel ;  but 
this  interpretation  has  no  supporters  to-day. 

How  did  this  second  sense  arise  ?  Can  any  links 
of  connexion  be  traced  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  signification  ?  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
time  at  which  the  later  usage  began  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  best  answered  by  studying  the  references 
to  the  term  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
is  obvious  at  once  that  Eusebius  had  two  senses  of 
the  word  before  him ;  that  he  knew  that  its  original 
import  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  that  this 
meaning  had  been  largely  displaced  by  another, 
that  of  a  writer  of  a  Gospel.  Speaking  generally, 
the  Church  in  the  age  of  Eusebius  understood  by 
the  word  ‘  evangelist  ’  the  writer  of  a  Gospel, 
though  scholars  like  Eusebius  himself  were  aware 
that  in  earlier  times  it  had  borne  another  meaning. 
Accordingly  the  references  of  Eusebius  to  the 
original  force  of  the  term  are  all  associated  with 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Church.  Thus  he  relates 
that  the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Thadda?us  to  Edessa 


as  a  preacher  and  evangelist  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  (HE  I.  xiii.  4).  Again  he  speaks  of  those 
who  in  the  age  of  Trajan  started  out  on  long 
journeys  and  performed  the  office  of  an  evangelist, 
filled  with  the  desire  to  preach  Christ  to  those  who 
had  not  heard  the  word  of  faith,  and  to  deliver  to 
them  the  Divine  Gospels  (hi.  xxxvii.  2).  Once  more, 
he  tells  that  Pantsenus  was  a  herald  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  that  he  was 
sent  as  far  as  India.  Eor,  he  adds,  there  were  still 
many  evangelists  of  the  word  who  sought  earnestly 
to  use  their  inspired  zeal,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Divine  word 
(V.  x.  2).  In  all  these  passages  ‘evangelist’  evi¬ 
dently  denotes  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Eusebius  names  John  the 
evangelist  (in.  xxxix.  5),  he  is  speaking  of  him  as 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  reference  to  the 
voice  of  the  inspired  evangelists  and  Apostles 
(II.  iii.  1)  is  probably  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
sense.  How  then  was  the  transition  effected  from 
the  one  of  these  significations  to  the  other  ?  H  ow 
was  the  title  transferred  from  a  preacher  to  a 
writer?  There  are  those  who  think  that  even 
from  the  first  the  term  denoted  not  so  much  a 
travelling  preacher  in  general  as  a  preacher  who 
set  himself  to  relate  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus. 
Teaching  and  specific  teaching  regarding  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  by  Jesus  and  the  miracles  He 
performed  was  a  characteristic  of  the  evangelist 
from  the  first,  hence  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
realizing  how  the  title  passed  from  those  who 
related  to  those  who  wrote  our  Lord’s  life,  the 
latter  meaning  being  only  the  natural  development 
of  the  former.  Even  a  scholar  like  Meyer  (in  Ac 
218)  affirms  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  evangelist 
was  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  historical  inci¬ 
dents  from  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  some  later 
writers  of  all  schools  have  embraced  the  same 
view.  It  is  believed  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
language  just  quoted  from  Eusebius  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  written  Gospels  by  evangelists. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  first  evan¬ 
gelists  of  the  Church  made  special  use  of  the  facts 
of  our  Lord’s  life,  and  that  their  teaching  or  preach¬ 
ing  differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
The  wide  acceptation  in  which  the  words  ‘evangel’ 
and  ‘  evangelize  ’  are  used  in  the  NT  is  adverse 
to  this  conclusion.  The  earliest  gospel  was  not 
the  life  of  Jesus,  but  the  message  of  salvation.  To 
preach  the  gospel  was  necessarily  to  preach  Jesus, 
but  not  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus  such 
as  is  found  in  our  four  Gospels.  Nor  is  the  view 
probable  in  itself.  A  modern  missionary  relates 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  he  sees  it  expedient,  but  he 
does  not  make  the  communication  of  the  details  of 
that  life  to  his  hearers  one  of  his  chief  duties. 
The  same  freedom  was  doubtless  exercised  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  One  evangelist  would 
tell  less  and  another  more  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  he 
preached.  Even  the  same  evangelist  would  vary 
the  amount  of  detail  he  gave  regarding  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  according  to  the  varying  needs  of 
his  hearers.  Beyond  all  doubt  most  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  by  the  evangelists  were  largely 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  career  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  of  His  sayings  and  His  miracles  ;  but 
this  was  true  of  every  person  who  sought  to  propa¬ 
gate  Christianity,  and  not  distinctive  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist  as  such.  Further,  it  is  difficult  on  this 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  original 
signification  of  ‘  evangelist  ’  as  a  preacher  was 
current  long  after  the  Gospels  had  obtained  the 
fullest  recognition  within  the  Church,  '['lie  evan¬ 
gelists  carried  the  Gospels  with  them  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  copies :  they  referred 
to  the  Gospels  as  the  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Jesus,  yet  they  retained  their  title.  There  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  later  meaning  drove  out  the 
earlier  so  long  as  the  Church  possessed  evangelists 
or  called  them  by  this  name.  Undoubtedly  the 
two  meanings  flourished  side  by  side  for  a  time. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  the  origin  of  the  later 
import  of  the  term  must  be  sought  in  another 
quarter.  That  quarter  is  not  remote.  The  Church 
possessed  from  early  days  four  narratives  of  our 
Lord’s  life,  and  to  these  first  the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’ 
and  subsequently  its  plural  ‘  Gospels’  was  applied. 
It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  these  writings  indi¬ 
vidually,  hence  there  arose  the  practice  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and 
the  like  :  Matthew  being  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name.  Very  soon  it 
became  necessary  to  find  a  term  to  serve  as  a 
common  designation  of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 
No  more  suitable  word  for  this  purpose  could  be 
found  than  ‘evangelist.’  It  was  already  in  use  in 
the  Church  ;  it  stood  in  the  closest  attinity  to  the 
word  ‘evangel’  or  ‘gospel,’  which  had  acquired  by 
this  time  its  new  sense  of  a  written  work,  and  the 
term  once  applied  proved  so  useful  that  it  imme¬ 
diately  became  popular.  Just  as  the  term  ‘gospel,’ 
which  denoted  a  spoken  message,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  good  news,  the  Christian  good  news,  was 
current  long  before  the  written  books  called  Gospels 
existed,  and  nevertheless  gave  its  name  to  them, 
so  also  was  it  with  the  term  ‘evangelist.’  By  a 
similar  transition  it  became  the  designation  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  After  the  word  ‘  Gospel  ’ 
was  used  to  denote  a  written  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘evangelist’  to  designate  the  author  of  such  a 
work  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  the 
term  was  first  used  in  this  specific  sense?  The 
evidence  at  present  available  shows  that  it  was 
thus  employed  by  Hippolytus  and  by  Tertullian. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  de 
Antichr.  of  Hippolytus  (56),  where  St.  Luke  is 
spoken  of  as  ‘the  Evangelist.’  The  generally 
accepted  date  of  this  treatise  is  about  the  year  201 
(Harnack,  Chronol.  ii.  214  ;  Bardenhewer,  A ItJcirch. 
Lit.  ii.  521).  Tertullian  in  his  adv.  Prax.,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  the  years  213-218  (Barden- 
hewer,  ii.  368  ;  Harnack,  ii.  286),  speaks  of  ‘the 
preface  of  John  the  Evangelist’  (21,  cf.  23).  This 
evidence  shows  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent,  the  term  was  used  to  denote  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels.  The  incidental  manner  in  which 
both  writers  employ  the  word  suggests  that  its  use 
was  not  new.  But  this  inference  is  precarious, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Hippolytus  was  the  first  to 
employ  it,  and  that  Tertullian  imitated  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  gave  it  a  Latin  form.  The  absence  of 
the  word  from  the  opening  chapters  of  the  third 
Book  of  I r emeus  will  appear  to  some  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  term  is  later  than 
his  time,  but  the  proper  conclusion  is  that  a 
decisive  verdict  is  impossible.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  confidence  is  that,  as  the  term  ‘Gos¬ 
pels  ’  was  admittedly  used  in  the  plural  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  (Ap.  i.  66),  the  employment 
of  the  term  ‘  evangelist  ’  to  describe  the  author  of 
a  Gospel  could  have  begun  in  his  age,  but  that  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  half  a  century  later. 

In  dealing  with  the  topic  ‘  Evangelist,’  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  animal  symbols 
by  which  the  Gospels  are  designated.  This  sym¬ 
bolism  makes  no  appeal  to  us  to-day,  but  it  enters 
so  largely  into  early  Christian  art  and  poetry  that 
some  acquaintance  with  it  is  necessary.  The  sym¬ 
bolism  is  founded  on  the  description  of  the  four 
living  creatures  in  the  Apocalypse  (47).  The  first 
creature  is  stated  to  have  been  like  a  lion,  the 
second  like  a  calf,  the  third  had  the  face  of  a  man, 
the  fourth  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  It  occurred  to 


Irenseus  to  compare,  if  not  identify,  these  with  the 
four  Gospels,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for 
him  to  ascribe  a  particular  symbol  to  each  of  the 
Evangelists.  To  him  John  is  the  lion,  Luke  the 
calf,  Matthew  the  man,  and  Mark  the  eagle  (Hcer. 
ill.  xi.  11).  The  mode  of  illustration  pursued  by 
Irenaeus  strikes  us  to-day  as  forced  and  profitless, 
but  the  example  he  set  was  followed  by  Hippolytus 
( Hipp .  I.  ii.  183,  Berlin  ed. ;  cf.  Bardenhewer,  Alt- 
kirch.  Lit.  ii.  532).  In  a  Syriac  fragment  he  repeats 
the  comparison,  but  advances  an  interpretation  of 
his  own.  Now  the  lion  is  Matthew,  the  calf  Luke, 
the  man  Mark,  and  the  eagle  John.  The  symbol¬ 
ism  spread  throughout  the  Church,  but  there  was 
no  agreement  as  to  the  connexion  between  the 
different  living  creatures  and  the  separate  Evan¬ 
gelists.  However,  the  authority  of  Jerome  (Pre¬ 
face  to  Matthew),  despite  the  divergent  opinion 
of  Augustine  (Cons.  Ev.  i.  6),  prevailed  throughout 
the  West,  and  furnished  the  interpretation  which 
is  best  known,  as  most  largely  represented  in 
Christian  art,  and  as  embodied  in  the  noble  hymn 
of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  ‘  Psallat  chorus  corde 
mundo'  (Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  67). 
According  to  this  view,  St.  Matthew  is  the  man, 
St.  Mark  the  lion,  St.  Luke  the  calf,  and  St.  John 
the  eagle. 

Literature. — Commentaries  on  the  NT  passages  ;  art.  ‘  Evan¬ 
gelist’  in  Hastings’  DB  ;  works  on  the  organization  and  history 
of  the  Early  Church  ;  Suicer,  s.i  ;  Zahn,  ‘Die  Tiersymbole  der 
Evangelisten  ’  in  Forschungen,  ii.  ;  art.  ‘Evangelists’  in  Diet,  oj 
Christian  Antiquities  ;  Farrar,  Messages  of  the  Books,  13. 

W.  Patrick. 

EVENING  (iq  fit/aa  [sc.  wpa],  eo-rrepa). — The  Baby¬ 
lonians  divided  the  day  into  equal  parts  by  sun- 
watches.  The  ‘  sixty  system  ’  of  minutes  and 
seconds  was  in  vogue  among  them.  Among  Syrian 
peoples  also,  it  is  likely,  the  same  system  pre¬ 
vailed.  No  trace  of  this  is  found  among  the 
Israelites,  however,  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  An¬ 
other  marked  difference  between  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Israelites  is  noteworthy.  With  the 
Israelites  the  day  began  at  sunset,  with  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  at  sunrise.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
reckoning  from  eve  to  eve  became  the  exclusive 
method  in  Israel  with  the  triumph  of  the  Law. 
A  kindred  system  prevailed  among  Arabs,  Athen¬ 
ians,  and  Gauls  (Pliny,  HN  ii.  79).  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  too,  in  ancient  Israel  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘  first  evening’  and  the  ‘  second  evening.’ 
It  is  not  certain  just  where  they  drew  the  line 
(Edersheim).  The  phrase  ‘  between  the  two  even¬ 
ings’  (hen  haarbaytm).  Ex  1  O’4  29s®,  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  the  daily  evening  offerings, 
clearly  meant  some  period  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  ‘first  evening,’  it  is  generally  thought,  began 
about  3  p.m.  and  extended  to  sunset;  the  second 
began  at  sunset  and  continued  into  the  night. 

In  Mt  1415-  23  we  have  the  word  ‘  evening  ’  used 
in  both  senses.  ‘When  it  was  evening’  (v.15) 
clearly  refers  to  the  first  evening  (cf.  Lk  912  ‘  and 
the  day  began  to  decline,’  Bible  Union  Ver. ).  For 
when  the  disciples  suggested  that  Jesus  send  the 
multitude  away,  that  they  might  go  into  the 
villages  and  buy  themselves  food,  Jesus  said  they 
need  not  depart ;  and  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  and  the  sending  away  of  the  multitude 
followed  before  ‘  he  went  up  into  the  mountain 
apart  to  pray.’  Then  a  second  evening  is  spoken 
of  in  the  words  :  ‘  And  when  the  evening  was  come, 
he  was  there  alone  ’  (v.23).  In  the  latter  case,  Jesus, 
after  seeing  His  disciples  off  (Jn  615),  evidently 
sought  the  mountain  solitude,  as  He  did  on  other 
occasions,  to  spend  much  of  the  night  in  prayer 
(v.26).  This  second  evening,  then,  was  evidently 
verging  on  the  night.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

EVIL. — It  is  customary  to  distinguish  three 
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kinds  of  evil:  (1)  what  Leibnitz  called  meta¬ 
physical  evil,  i.e.  the  incompleteness  and  imperfec¬ 
tion  which  belong  more  or  less  to  all  created 
things  ;  (2)  physical  evil,  i.e.  pain,  suffering,  and 
death  ;  and  (3)  moral  evil,  which  is  a  vicious  choice 
of  a  morally  responsible  being. 

1.  Metaphysical  evil.— The  writers  of  the  OT 
were,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  transcendence ;  i.e.  His  unique 
and  unapproachable  majesty,  power,  and  holiness. 
Hence  the  nothingness  and  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  and  visible  things  are  a  constant  theme  with 
them  :  ‘  Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee,’  etc.  (1  K  S*7) ;  ‘  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  ’  etc.  (Ps  84) ;  ‘  All 
flesh  is  grass,’  etc.  (Is  40s) ;  ‘  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  as  grasshoppers  ’  (v.22).  Compared  with 
God’s  ineffable  holiness,  the  holiest  of  created 
beings  are,  as  it  were,  unclean.  In  heaven  the 
holy  angels  veil  their  faces  in  God’s  presence  (Is 
62).  The  holy  sanctuary  of  Israel  required  to  be 
purged  every  year  from  its  pollutions  by  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  (Lv  161S).  All  human  righteousnesses 
are  as  a  polluted  garment  (Is  64s). 

In  the  NT  there  is  naturally  less  stress  laid  upon 
the  Divine  transcendence.  The  theme  of  the  NT 
writers  is  the  love  of  God  shown  in  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  The  eternal  Son  of  God  has  taken  upon  Him 
human  nature,  to  raise  it  into  fellowship  with  God, 
to  clothe  it  Avith  the  garment  of  the  Divine  right¬ 
eousness,  and  to  cause  it  to  partake  of  the  Divine 
immortality.  Yet  the  aAvful  and  unapproachable 
character  of  God,  and  the  infinite  abyss  which 
separates  the  Creator  from  the  highest  creature, 
are  never  lost  sight  of.  He  alone  is  the  Absolute 
Good  (Mk  1018) ;  He  alone  may  lawfully  be  Avor- 
shipped  (Mk  1229- 32,  Rev  1910). 

2.  Physical  evil. — (1)  Optimism  and  pessimism. 
— Christianity  may  be  classed  philosophically  as 
a  moderate  optimism.  It  is  not  an  extravagant 
optimism,  like  that  of  Leibnitz,  Avho  maintained 
that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  or  of 
Malebranche,  who  regarded  it  as  the  best  conceiv¬ 
able.  Christ  would  certainly  not  have  endorsed 
the  hyperboles  of  Pope,  that  all  discord  is  harmony 
not  understood,  and  all  partial  evil  universal  good ; 
yet  He  must  certainly  be  classed  among  the  most 
pronounced  teachers  of  optimism.  As  against  all 
forms  of  Gnosticism  and  Dualism,  He  maintained 
that  the  Universe,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  Avork  of  a 
perfectly  good  Creator,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  His  fatherly  Providence  :  ‘Behold  the  foAvls 
of  the  air,’  etc.  (Mt  626) ;  ‘Are  not  tAvo  sparroAvs 
sold  for  a  farthing  ?  ’  etc.  (Mt  1029) ;  ‘  He  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,’  etc. 
(Mt  545).  The  optimism  of  Jesus  is  particularly 
evident  in  His  eschatology.  He  taught  that  in 
the  end  good  will  triumph  over  evil,  and  evil  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  Universe :  ‘  In  the 
end  of  the  Avorld  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,’  etc.  (Mt  1341,  cf.  2431  2530-41).  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  a  glorious  goal  to  which  the 
whole  creation  is  moving.  In  one  passage  He  calls 
it  Creation’s  new  birth  (irdKivyevetrLa,  Mt  1928) ;  but 
His  usual  term  for  it  is  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  God  ’  (or 
of  Heaven)  :  ‘  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father’  (Mt 
1343).  For  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom  every 
Christian  is  directed  to  pray  (Mt  610)  and  to  watch 
(244‘-  2513).  That  the  material  Universe  will  be 
glorified  along  Avith  the  spiritual  is  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Jesus,  but  is  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Avliich 
was  undoubtedly  held  by  Him  (Mt  529  1028  etc.), 
though  in  a  more  spiritual  form  than  Avas  generally 
current  (2230). 

(2)  Pain,  sorrow,  disease,  and  death.  —  The 
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Gospels  lend  no  countenance  to  the  view  that 
moral  evil  is  the  only  genuine  evil,  and  that  physi¬ 
cal  evil  is  not  evil  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense. 
Pain,  sorroAv,  disease,  and  death  Avere  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  things  Avhieh  ought  not  to  be,  and  He 
spent  much  of  the  time  of  His  public  ministry  in 
combating  them  :  ‘  He  Avent  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  oppressed  Avith  the  devil :  for 
God  was  Avith  him  ’  (Ac  1038).  He  committed  the 
ministry  of  healing  to  the  Apostles  and  other  be¬ 
lievers  :  ‘  Preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  devils  ;  freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give’  (Mt  107).  Death  was  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  in  an  especial  sense  ‘  the  enemy.’  Its 
ravages  affected  Him  with  acute  distress  {tvefipi- 
fj.V<raro  rip  irveupaTL  sal  erapa^v  eavriv  .  .  .  tSa.Kpv<rev, 
Jn  1 1 33ff- ,  where  consult  the  commentators).  Three 
of  His  most  striking  recorded  miracles  were  vic¬ 
tories  over  death  (Mk  541,  Lk  714,  Jn  1 143) ;  and 
His  own  resurrection,  according  to  the  energetic 
expression  of  the  Apostle,  ‘  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light  ’  (2  Ti  l10). 

As  to  the  causation  of  physical  evil,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  point  of  view  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT.  The  OT  upon  the  whole  (Job  1.  2.  is  an 
exception)  regards  physical  evil  as  inflicted  directly 
by  God.  According  to  the  NT,  however,  physical 
evil  is  mainly  the  Avork  of  the  devil.  God  tolerates, 
permits,  and  overrules,  rather  than  directly  in¬ 
flicts  it.  Pain  and  disease  and  death  belong  to  the 
devil’s  kingdom,  not  to  God’s  ;  and  their  universal 
prevalence  is  a  sign  of  the  usurped  authority  over 
the  human  race  of  ‘  the  prince  of  this  Avorld.’  The 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  mankind  from  the  devil’s  thraldom  were 
consequently  accompanied  by  an  extensive  minis¬ 
try  of  healing,  and  Christ  appealed  to  His  miracles 
as  evidence  that  ‘  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
upon  you’  (Lk  1 120).  The  NT  does  not,  however, 
deny  that  physical  evil  is  often  inflicted  by  God 
for  disciplinary  or  retributive  purposes.  He  12® 
lays  especial  stress  upon  the  wholesome  chastening 
of  affliction  which  all  the  sons  of  God  receive. 
Examples  of  penal  or  retributive  affliction  are  Mt 
92  (palsy),  Mt  2335  (Avar  and  massacre),  Jn  514  (con¬ 
stitutional  infirmity),  Ac  55  (death),  Ac  1311  (blind¬ 
ness).  Jesus,  however,  strongly  protested  against 
the  idea  that  every  calamity  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  punishment  for  individual  sin.  This  specially 
Jewish  idea,  which  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar 
develop  at  length  in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  definitely 
condemned  (Lk  134,  Jn  93). 

3.  Moral  evil. — (1)  Its  nature  and  origin. — The 
only  possible  Avay  of  accounting  for  moral  evil 
Avithout  making  God  the  author  of  it,  is  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  abuse  of  free  Avill  on  the  part  of 
created  beings,  angelic,  or  human,  or  both.  The 
doctrine  of  free  will  has  been  severely  criticised  in 
all  ages  by  the  advocates  of  philosophical  and 
theological'necessity  ;  but  it  has,  notAvithstanding, 
held  its  ground,  and  is  at  the  present  time  the 
faith  of  all  the  most  progressive  races  of  mankind. 
That  it  Avas  held  by  Jesus  does  not  admit  of  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  Thus  He  habitually  spoke  of  the 
poAver  Avhieh  men  possess  to  resist  God  and  to  frus¬ 
trate  His  benevolent  intentions  :  ‘  0  J erusalem, 
Jerusalem,  .  .  .  Iioav  often  Avould  I  (r/OtXriaa)  .  .  . 
and  ye  Avould  not’  (sal  ovk  TjtfeXijcra re,  Lk  1334  ;  cf. 
Jn  54U,  Mt  ll20ff-).  His  general  invitations  to  all 
men  to  be  saved  imply  the  same  doctrine  :  ‘  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest’  (Mt  ll28)  ;  ‘And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draAV  all  men  unto 
myself  ’  (Jn  1232). 

The  reality  of  Christ’s  Libertarianism  is  not  disproved  by 
certain  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  seem  at  first  sight  to 
speak  the  language  of  Predestination,  or  even  of  Determinism 
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(Jn  63>-  39,  Mt  2624  etc.)-  Predestination  was  not  so  held  in 
Christ's  time  as  to  exclude  free  will.  Josephus  sa.vs  of  the 
Pharisees  :  ‘  When  they  say  that  all  things  happen  by  fate,  they 
do  not  take  away  from  men  the  freedom  of  acting  as  they  think 
fit ;  since  their  notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  mix  up  the 
decrees  of  fate  and  man’s  will,  so  that  man  can  act  virtuously 
and  viciously’  (Ant.  xviii.  i.  3). 

Jesus  accordingly  attributed  the  origin  of  evil 
not  to  the  will  of  God,  hut  to  the  perversity  of 
God’s  creatures.  Mankind,  according  to  Him,  is 
in  rebellion  against  God  ;  but  the  whole  guilt  of 
rebellion  is  not  his.  Before  man  existed,  there 
were  myriads  of  finite  spirits,  higher  in  the  order 
of  creation  than  he,  and  of  these  some  fell  from 
their  original  innocence  and  became  devils.  The 
chief  of  these,  Satan,  is  ever  seeking  to  seduce  the 
human  race  from  its  allegiance  to  its  Creator, 
and  is  therefore  emphatically  called  ‘  the  tempter  ’ 
(6  ireipdfiov,  Mt  43,  1  Th  35),  and  the  slayer  of  men 
(avdpuTroKTovos,  Jn  8“).  This  last  is  the  one  certain 
allusion  to  the  fall  of  Satan  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels  (Lk  1018  is  doubtful).  From  it  we  learn 
that  he  once  existed  in  a  state  of  innocence  rrj 
dXgddg.),  but  did  not  persist  in  it  (reading  ovk  taryKev 
with  WH). 

The  position  of  Satan  in  the  Universe  is  so  exalted,  and  the 
power  ascribed  to  him  in  the  NT  so  great  (cf.  esp.  Mt  48,  Jn 
1430),  that  some  have  regarded  Jesus  as  a  Dualist.  But  the 
authority  attributed  to  Satan  in  the  NT,  though  great,  is  sub¬ 
ordinate.  The  devils  recognize  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  come 
out  at  His  word  (Mk  124-34  311  etc.).  If  Satan  is  ‘the  strong 
man,’  there  is  a  Stronger,  who  can  bind  him  and  spoil  his  goods 
(Mt  1229).  At  the  Temptation  the  devil  acknowledged  that  his 
power  is  a  delegated  one  (tpo)  noe.poibihoTou,  Lk  4*>).  His  kingdom 
will  surely  come  to  an  end ;  in  fact  its  fall  has  already  been 
virtually  secured  by  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
(Jn  1231).  His  final  punishment  has  been  determined,  and  it 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  his  delinquency  (Mt  2541). 

(2)  Original  sin. — There  is  no  recorded  teaching 
of  Jesus  about  original  sin.  He  recognized  the  fall 
of  man  (Jn  844),  and  the  general  sinfulness  of  the 
human  race  (Mt  711) ;  but  how  He  connected  these 
two  facts  does  not  appear.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
argued  from  Jn  91"3,  that  He  would  not  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  any  theory  of  original  sin  which  regarded 
men  as  obnoxious  to  punishment  from  God  merely 
because  of  an  ancestral  taint  that  they  could  not 
help  inheriting.  See,  further,  artt.  Sin  and  Eter¬ 
nal  Punishment. 

Literature. — Athanasius,  contra  Gentes  ;  Augustine,  Anti¬ 
pelagian  Treatises ,  etc.;  Origen,  de  Principiis  (esp.  i.  5,  6); 
J.  Muller,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  (tr.);  Momerie,  The 
Origin  of  Evil;  Naville,  The  Problem  of  Evil  (tr.);  Butler, 
Analogy  ;  Le  Conte,  Evolution,  ix.  ;  Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  i.  3,  4  :  Tennant,  The  Origin  and  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  Sin,  and  The  Fall  and  Original  Sin  ;  Bull,  The  State 
of  Man  before  theFall ;  Paley,  Natural  Theology,  xxvi.  ;  Harris, 
pro  Fide,  xiv  ;  A.  Moore,  Science  and  the  Faith,  and  Essays,  i., 
iii.,  and  Oxford  House  Papers,  vol.  ii.  ;  artt.  ‘  Sin  ’  and  ‘  Fall  ’  in 
Hastings’  DR\  Dixie,  ‘The  Necessity  of  Pain’  in  Oxford  House 
Papers  ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,  ix.  ;  S.  Laing, 
A  Modern  Zoroastrian.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  most 
systematic  treatises  on  theology,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 

C.  Harris. 

EVIL  ONE. — See  preced.  art.  and  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  Satan. 

EVIL  SPIRIT.— See  Demon. 

EVOLUTION  (CHRIST  AND).— The  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy,  and  the 
endeavours  of  its  leading  exponents  to  include  the 
phenomena  of  religion  within  the  sweep  of  its  cate¬ 
gories,  have  greatly  accentuated  the  problem  of  the 
place  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  cosmic  order,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Person,  His  work,  and  His 
redemptive  function,  in  human  history. 

1.  The  basis  of  discussion. — At  the  outset  we 
must  distinguish  sharply  between  the  Materialistic 
type  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy  on  ‘the  one 
hand,  and  the  Theistic  type  on  the  other.  The 
former  may  lie  described  as  including  all,  efforts  to 
explain  the  highest  phenomena  of  the  cosmos — in¬ 
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eluding  those  of  life,  consciousness,  and  all  forms 
of  spiritual  activity — in  terms  of  mechanical  motion 
and  force.  Such  a  philosophy  rules  out  all  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Divine  Personality,  of  the  possible 
independence  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  ethical 
responsibility  and  free  spiritual  activity  of  man, 
and  of  his  capacity  for  immortal  life.  This  disposes 
of  the  problem  of  the  Incarnation  as  irrelevant, 
and  throw’s  us  back  on  a  purely  ‘  naturalistic  ’  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Theistic  type  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy, 
however — the  central  idea  of  which  is  that  the 
goal  of  Evolution  and  not  its  beginnings  provides 
us  with  the  principle  of  cosmic  interpretation,  and 
that  spirit  and  not  matter  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
riddle  of  the  Universe — leaves  us  free  to  deal  with 
the  Supreme  Person  and  Fact  of  history  with  open 
minds.  Theism  presents  us  with  a  conception  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  Universe,  but  not  as  im¬ 
prisoned  within  its  material  or  psychical  manifes¬ 
tations  ;  as  transcendent,  living  a  free,  self-deter¬ 
mined  life  in  virtue  of  His  own  eternal  Being,  yet 
not  separated  from  the  forces  and  phenomena  of 
the  cosmos,  which  are  manifestations  of  His  creative 
activity  and  expanding  purpose.  It  also  presents 
us  with  a  conception  of  man  as  a  created  but  free 
spiritual  person,  physically  a  part  of  nature,  but 
ethically  above  it,  and  capable  of  coming  into 
conscious  personal  relations  with  his  Creator. 

2.  Theistic  theory  of  Evolution  compatible  with 
a  process  of  Incarnation. — It  is  manifest  that  the 
idea  of  Incarnation  is  not  a  priori  incompatible 
with  such  a  philosophy  of  God  and  man.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  Universe  as  God  realizing  His  creative 
purpose ;  impersonally  in  Nature,  personally  in 
Man.  Creation  awakes  in  man  to  the  sense  of  its 
own  origin  and  the  possibility  of  its  own  consum¬ 
mation  in  a  life  of  free  spiritual  communion  with 
God.  Incarnation  means  that  this  fellowship  is 
actually  sought  after  and  objectively  consummated 
by  an  act  of  self-realization  on  the  part  of  God.  It 
implies  the  special  compatibility  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  human  personality.  1  God  is,  as 
it  w’ere,  the  eternal  possibility  of  being  incar¬ 
nated,  man  the  permanent  capability  of  incarna¬ 
tion.’  ‘The  nature  that  is  in  all  men  akin  to 
Deity  becomes  in  Christ  a  nature  in  personal  union 
with  the  Deity,  and  the  unio  personalis,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Him,  is  the  basis  of  the  unio  mystica, 
which  is  possible  to  all’  (Fairbairn,  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology,  pp.  473,  475;  see  also  Clarke’s 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  275). 

3.  The  Person  and  work  of  Christ  in  such  a 
theory. — The  historical  realization  of  this  possi¬ 
bility  of  Incarnation  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  raises 
the  further  question  of  His  place  in  a  philosophy 
of  history,  and  in  Christian  theology.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  contention  is  that  in  Him  the  Evolutionary 
process  finds  its  consummation  on  the  one  side — 
He  was’ the  Ideal  Man  made  actual;  and  that  a 
fresh  Evolutionary  start  was  made  by  the  fusion 
of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Him  on  the 
other — He  was  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate,  ‘mani¬ 
fested  to  take  away  sin’  (1  Jn  35),  and  to  project 
the  race  on  the  lines  of  its  true  development  and 
life,  which  had  been  interrupted  and  swerved  aside 
by  the  intrusion  of  sin  into  the  world.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  while  it 
falls  into  line  with  the  Evolutionary  idea  in  one 
direction,  appears  to  fall  foul  of  it  in  another, 
because  of  the  claim  it  makes  that  there  was  in 
the  nature  of  Christ  an  incommensurable  factor, 
incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  laws  of  organic 
life,  or 'by  human  psychology, — manifesting  itself 
in  a  life  of  unique  goodness  and  power,  begun  by  a 
free  special  act  of  God  in  the  Virgin-birth,  and 
consummated  by  the  objective  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  from  the  dead. 
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This  difficulty,  however,  on  deeper  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  incompatible  with  a  wider  view  of  the 
Evolutionary  process.  There  were  several  stages 
in  the  known  pathway  of  the  upward  movement 
from  the  star  mist,  in  which  the  process  began,  to 
man,  in  whom  terrestrial  evolution  finds  its  con¬ 
summation,  when  fresh  phenomena  appeared  which 
cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  those  that  pre¬ 
ceded  ;  e.g.  at  the  emergence  of  organic  life,  of 
sentiency,  and  of  ethical  self-consciousness.  So  far, 
no  rational  bridge  of  theory  has  been  found  to 
span  the  gap  between  these  diverse  facts.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unthinkable  that  there  was  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  a  superhuman  element,  which 
in  Him  mingled  with  the  stream  of  human  life, 
and  started  a  fresh  and  higher  line  of  evolution  for 
the  race.  The  question  whether  this  was  so  in 
point  of  actual  fact  is  thus  purely  one  of  evidence, 
and,  if  historically  substantiated,  must  be  accepted, 
whether  we  are  able  ultimately  to  ‘  account  ’  for  it 
theoretically  or  not.  Our  canons  of  Evolution 
must  make  room  for  all  the  facts  of  life  and 
history,  or  be  finally  discredited  as  inadequate  and 
obscurantist. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  not  explicable  on  naturalistic 
grounds. — It  is  certain  also  that,  so  far,  the  innum¬ 
erable  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  during 
the  past  century,  from  almost  every  conceivable 
point  of  view,  to  give  a  naturalistic  explanation  of 
the  life  and  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  not,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  disposed  of  this  problem.  There 
is  no  single  theory  or  combination  of  theories  which 
meets  with  general  acceptance,  even  among  those 
who  take  up  a  purely  critical  attitude  ;  and  when 
we  confront  them  with  the  Christian  consciousness 
which  is  the  historical  outcome  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  nature  and  mission  and  work  of  Christ, 
they  fail  utterly  to  carry  conviction.  (This  last 
fact  has  so  far  not  had  its  true  place  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problem).  The  Personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  thus  still  the  unsolved  problem  of  history, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  fresh  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  question  will  succeed  in  bringing  Him 
within  the  categories  of  an  Agnostic  Evolutionary 
Philosophy. 

5.  Cur  Deus  Homo  ? — The  Theistic  Evolutionist 
has  next  to  face  the  old  question  of  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  cosmic  order. 
‘  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  ’  becomes  a  more  burning  ques¬ 
tion  than  ever  in  a  scheme  of  Evolutionary  thought. 
Two  hypotheses  present  themselves,  according  as 
we  take  an  a  priori  or  a  posteriori  standpoint,  which 
may  be  called  the  Evolutionary  and  the  Redemptive. 
The  first  makes  the  Christ  the  consummation  and 
crown  of  the  process  of  cosmic  Evolution,  and 
postulates  the  Incarnation  as  its  necessary  climax  ; 
the  second  occupies  the  old  standpoint  of  Christian 
theology  from  the  beginning,  that,  whether  the  In¬ 
carnation  lay  implicit  or  not  in  the  process,  it  was 
historically  conditioned  by  the  fact  of  the  sinful 
and  ‘  fallen  ’  state  of  humanity.  The  two  views 
are  not  incompatible  with  one  another,  and  both  in 
combination  are  quite  consistent  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture.  The  upward  striving  of  humanity 
for  union  with  its  Creator  as  personal  finds  its  his¬ 
torical  witness  in  (1)  the  universal  function  of 
worship,  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  and  (2)  the  Hebrew 
prophetic  vision  of  the  Ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  Messianic  hope  ;  and  it  suggests,  as  God  is 
personal,  a  corresponding  act  of  self-revelation  in  a 
listorical  Person  who  would  unite  in  himself  the 
human  aspiration  and  the  Divine  manifestation  ; 
while  the  gradual  revelation  consummated  in  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  in  line  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
God’s  evolutionary  methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
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redemptive  purpose  of  God.  This  is  its  historical 
aim  and  character  :  ‘  He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sin’  (1  Jn  35,  cf.  1  Co  518- 19  etc.).  While, 
therefore,  we  are  justified  on  a  priori  grounds  in 
believing  that  ‘  the  Incarnation  was  no  after¬ 
thought  ’  (Dale,  Fellowship  with  Christ,  and  Other 
Sermons,  pp.  10,  252  f. ),  but  that  it  would  have 
taken  place  even  if  sin  had  not  entered  the  world, 
the  form  which  it  took  was  historically  conditioned 
by  the  actual  condition  of  humanity;  i.e.  it  was 
soteriological  in  its  manifestation. 

6.  Three  pregnant  aspects  of  the  historical  In¬ 
carnation. — More  particularly,  the  significance  of 
the  historical  Incarnation  as  a  redemptive  and 
perfective  process  may  be  described  under  three 
pregnant  headings.  It  was  (1)  the  realization  of 
the  perfect  type  of  humanity — Christ  as  the  Ideal 
Man  ;  (2)  the  achievement  of  a  great  restorative 
or  saving  work — Christ  as  the  sufficient  Saviour  ; 
(3)  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  departure  in  the  up¬ 
ward  Life  of  the  Race — Christ  as  the  Founder  and 
Head  of  His  Church,  and  the  source  of  the  higher 
spiritual  movements  of  history.  These  three 
aspects  of  His  work  are  specially  related  to  His 
human  life  as  our  great  Exemplar  ;  to  His  Cross 
and  Passion  as  our  Sacrifice  and  Reconciler ;  to 
His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  into  the  unseen 
world,  and  His  influence  through  His  Spirit  on  the 
individual  and  wider  life  of  mankind. 

(1)  As  the  Ideal  Man,  Jesus  revealed  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  determined  the  type  of  perfect  man¬ 
hood  for  the  race.  This  was  done  under  special 
conditions,  and  at  a  given  moment  of  time  and 
place,  race  and  environment.  He  was  born  in 
Palestine,  during  the  reign  of  Herod,  ‘  of  the  seed 
of  David  ’  (Ro  l3) ;  i.e.  He  was  a  Jew,  conforming 
to  the  special  conditions  and  demands  of  His  own 
times,  and  limited  by  the  intellectual  and  social 
horizon  of  His  day.  There  was  much,  therefore, 
in  the  outward  life  of  Jesus  which  was  temporary 
and  local  in  its  manifestations.  Yet  beneath  all 
this  we  see  a  true  revelation  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
universal  in  its  scope,  yet  appealing  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  man  as  his  exemplar  ;  Ideal  in  its  purity 
and  holiness,  yet  throbbing  with  contagious  life  ; 
beyond  the  reach  of  literal  imitation,  yet  quicken¬ 
ing  each  of  His  followers  to  the  realization  of  his 
own  individual  life  and  personality.  Looked  at 
from  within,  His  life  is  depicted  in  the  NT  as  one 
of  perfect  and  joyous  obedience  to  the  Father’s 
revealed  will  (Jn  519),  unbroken  communion  with 
Him  (1030),  and  supreme  self-forgetfulness  in  the 
service  of  His  brethren  (2  Co  89).'  Whatever 
transcendent  elements  may  have  been  hidden  (and 
sometimes  patent)  in  the  spiritual  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  He  is  represented  as  truly  temptable 
(Mt  41  etc.),  as  depending  entirely  on  Divine  help 
and  grace  for  conquest  over  temptation  (Jn  519  etc.), 
and  as  having  triumphed  absolutely  over  evil,  so 
that  He  was  ‘  without  sin  ’  (He  415).  The  impres¬ 
sion  left  on  those  who  knew  Him  best  by  this  life 
of  filial  obedience  and  service  was  that  it  was  of 
unique  beauty  and  attractiveness  (Jn  l14),  and  yet 
capable  of  emulation  by  all,  under  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  conditions  of  life  and  service  (1  P  221). 
And  this  NT  picture  of  Jesus  as  the  Ideal  Man 
is  one  that  the  noblest  minds  of  Christendom 
throughout  the  centuries  have  accepted.  There 
is  no  historical  character  that  has  ever  threatened 
to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  in  the  spiritual 
homage  of  men  ;  and  such  ‘  detached  ’  thinkers  as 
Goethe  and  Carlyle,  Strauss  and  Renan,  Richter 
and  Lecky  have  borne  unqualified  testimony  to 
the  solitary  and  unapproachable  grandeur  of  the 
moral  ideal  incarnated  in  Him. 

‘  In  the  fulness  of  the  time.’— From  the  Evolutionary  stand¬ 
point  the  question  is  often  asked,  whether  such  an  ideal  life 
must  not  necessarily  have  appeared  as  the  consummation  of 
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the  spiritual  development  of  the  race, — as  the  last  link  in  the 
series.  This  a  priori  objection  is  of  doubtful  application,  how¬ 
ever,  even  in  the  lower  ranges  of  organic  life  ;  and  as  regards 
the  self-conscious  aspiring  life  of  men,  it  is  demonstrably  lacking 
in  cogency.  Jesus,  according  to  Scripture,  appeared  in  the 
‘  fulness’  of  the  time,  and  at  that  precise  moment  in  the  order 
of  history  which  enabled  Him  best  to  fulfil  His  mission  (Gal  44, 
He  l1*4).  The  best  minds  of  previous  ages  had  been  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  a  manifestation  of  the  saving  power  of  God 
(Mt  1317,  Lk  242s,  Ac  318,  1  P  l10  etc.),  and,  if  the  actual 
historical  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  waited 
was  not  in  accordance  with  their  literal  expectations,  it  was  the 
true  fulfilment  of  the  spiritual  movement  of  which  their  ideals 
and  prophecies  were  a  part.  In  Evolutionary  language,  the 
‘  embryonic  *  Christ  of  prophecy  became  in  due  course  the 
actual  Christ  of  history,  or,  less  figuratively,  the  dimly  outlined 
Ideal  Life  of  aspiration  took  objective  form  in  the  manifested 
life  of  the  Son  of  God.  Or,  we  may  say  that  the  right  time  for 
an  ideal  to  be  actualized  in  the  life  of  humanity  would  be,  at 
that  precise  moment  when  the  capacity  for  conceiving  and 
recognizing  an  ideal  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Before  this,  it  would  be  wasted  ;  later,  it  would  have 
been  belated  ;  and  Jesus  came  and  embodied  the  Ideal  Life  just 
when  humanity  was  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  and  of  being 
stirred  by  it  into  higher  aspiration  and  endeavour. 

(2)  The  Redemptive  work  of  Christ  finds  its 
place  in  an  Evolutionary  scheme  of  thought  on 
cognate  lines.  It  presupposes  that  a  lapse,  or  at 
least  a  fatal  halt,  had  occurred  in  the  upward 
spiritual  development  of  the  race,  and  that  all 
further  progress  was  barred  by  the  poisoning  of 
the  wells  of  progress  by  sin  (see  Fall).  Before 
humanity  could  be  released  from  this  disability, 
which  had  interfered  with  the  free  interflow  of  the 
Divine  and  human  fellowship,  in  the  unrestricted 
action  of  which  alone  the  spiritual  life  of  man  can 
develop,  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  at-one- 
ment  with  the  source  of  the  spiritual  Life  must  be 
initiated.  Apart  from  this,  the  presentation  of 
an  Ideal  Life  would  be  a  mockery,  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion  would  be  impossible.  Thus,  as  already  stated, 
the  historical  Incarnation  took  a  redemptive  form, 
and  it  was  consummated  by  an  act  of  supreme 
sacrifice. 

The  process  of  ‘  progress  by  sacrifice  ’  (see  Bruce’s  Providential 
Order ,  ch.  xii.  p.  345  ff.)  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  organic 
world.  The  so-called  cruel  Law  of  Natural  Selection  is  but 
another  name  for  a  rudimentary  fact  which  finds  its  finest  and 
most  perfect  realization  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  In  nature  we 
find  three  grades  or  stages  of  this  process.  (1)  The  sacrifice  of 
the  weak  for  the  strong,  as  when  those  creatures  in  every 
species  which  are  ill-adapted  for  the  propagation  of  their  kind  are 
elbowed  out  of  existence  by  the  vitally  strong  and  efficient,  and 
made  ‘  subservient  to  another’s  good  *  in  the  way  of  food.  (2) 
The  sacrifice  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  exemplified  in  the 
action  of  the  imperious  parental  instinct  which  is  manifested  by 
every  living  species  above  the  very  lowest,  and  which  gradually 
increases  in  its  range  and  its  delicacy  till  it  arrives  through  the 
higher  mammals  at  man.  Here  there  is  more  or  less  conscious 
self  denial  on  the  part  of  the  vigorous  and  capable  organism  on 
behalf  of  the  helpless  and  the  weak.  (3)  The  sacrifice  of  the 
good  for  the  bad,  a  fact  manifested  (in  the  necessity  of  things) 
only  among  ethical  persons,  and  exemplified  throughout  history 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  the  uplifting  and  perfecting 
of  humanity.  These  various  stages  of  the  sacrificial  element  in 
Nature  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  Redemption  wrought 
through  the  Cross  of  Christ,  which  has  a  unique  character  of  its 
own  as  an  ‘  atonement  ’  ;  but  they  serve  to  link  it  with  the 
world-process,  and  to  make  it  more  or  less  evolutionally  intel¬ 
ligible.  (See  further  on  this  subject  Griffith-Jones,  The  Ascent 
through  Christy  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.  pp.  283-306). 

(3)  The  Risen  Life  of  our  Lord  initiates  the  final 
stage  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race,  and 
completes  the  range  of  forces  that  work  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  human  soul  in  its  upward  march. 
The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  indicate  a 
fresh  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  both  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  soul  and  in  the 
progress  of  society.  A  new  type  of  character 
emerges,  and  a  new  community  is  born  ;  each 
marking  a  higher  achievement  and  indicating  a 
further  advance  in  spiritual  life.  H  istorical  Christi¬ 
anity  rests  on  the  faith  that  Jesus  rose  again  and 
passed  into  the  unseen  world,  whence  He  continues 
to  send  forth  His  personal  influence  and  saving 
grace  by  His  Spirit  among  believers,  and  through 
them  into  the  world  at  large.  This  He  does  first 
by  quickening  individual  men  in  the  New  Life, 
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enabling  them  to  conquer  sin,  and  to  put  forth  the 
distinctive  Christian  virtues  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
perpetual  renewal  and  invigoration  of  the  Christian 
society  or  Church,  which  is  composed  of  those 
believers  who  join  in  brotherly  love  in  the  active 
service  of  mankind  in  the  name  of  their  spiritual 
Head.  This  new  force  has  leavened  and  in  a 
measure  created  modern  Western  civilization,  and 
though  it  has  so  far  not  succeeded  in  permeating 
it  through  and  through  with  the  Christian  spirit, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  its  finest  and  most  potent 
elements  are  those  derived  from  the  Christian  Ideal 
and  ennobled  by  the  Christian  graces.  The  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  world’s  spiritual  development  along 
Christian  lines  is  undeniable,  it  is  marked  by 
ages  of  stagnation  and  by  periods  of  unmistakable 
reaction  ;  this,  however,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  evolution  through  all  its  upward  stages, 
and  is  inevitable  when  we  remember  the  potent 
forces  of  spiritual  degeneracy  and  inertia  which 
oppose  its  march.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  rival 
directive  or  inspiring  ideal  among  mankind  that 
could  take  the  place  of  Christianity  without  crying 
halt  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
The  future  of  the  world  lies  with  Christ,  unless  it 
is  to  fall  back  on  a  lower  stage  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  development  on  its  way  to  utter  disinte¬ 
gration  and  decadence.  Since  the  lines  of  cosmic 
development  have  so  far  been  on  the  whole  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  since  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  Christian  ideal  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
best  minds  of  the  race,  or  is  less  potent  than 
formerly  in  regenerating  individual  souls  and  in 
inspiring  the  Church  to  ever  fresh  activity  and  in¬ 
fluence,  there  is  reason  for  confident  belief  that 
at  last  the  race  as  a  whole  will  be  raised  to  the 
Christian  level,  and  that  the  future  is  with  Him 
of  whom  it  is  prophesied  that  He  shall  reign  in 
undisputed  sway  over  the  affections  and  command 
the  obedience  of  all  mankind  (Ph  29'11,  Rev  ll15  etc.). 
See,  further,  art.  INCARNATION. 

Literature. — Griffith-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ ;  Gore, 
Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Incarnation  ;  H.  Drummond,  Ascent 

of  Man.  e.  Griffith-Jones. 

EXALTATION. — 1.  The  general  sentiment  that 
the  lowly  in  heart  alone  receive  the  true  exaltation, 
is  exceedingly  prominent  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  life  of  Christ  was  throughout 
one  of  self-humbling,  but  He  knew  prophetically 
that  it  would  end  in  the  highest  exaltation.  In 
the  Song  of  Mary  at  the  Annunciation  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Divine  procedure  is  stated  :  ‘  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree’  (Lk  l52).  In  Christ’s  parable 
of  the  Wedding  Feast  He  insists  on  this  principle, 
as  against  the  self-seeking  and  pride  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  love  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue,  and  the  foremost  places  at  feasts.  It 
is  better  to  take  the  lowest  room,  and  wait  till 
the  host  shall  give  their  proper  place  to  one’s 
virtue  and  dignity,  by  saying,  ‘  Friend,  come  up 
higher’  (Lk  1410).  The  behaviour  of  a  Christian 
among  his  fellows  should  have  regard  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  is  not  to  be  forward  to  lay  claim  to 
that  which  may  even  be  his  right  (cf.  Mt  2312  || 
Lk  14n  1814). 

2.  One  of  the  clearest  words  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  His  own  exaltation  is  Jn  1232.  Some  Greeks 
came  desiring  to  see  Him.  Our  Lord  seeing  in 
this  desire  of  theirs  something  prophetic  of  the 
future  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  His  king¬ 
dom,  opened  up  His  heart  to  His  disciples  as  to 
the  way  in  which  He  hoped  to  conquer  the  hearts 
of  men.  He  made  somewhat  enigmatic  reference 
to  His  death.  He  knew  that  the  hour  had  almost 
come  for  the  suffering  of  the  lowly  Son  of  Man. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  which  is  to  pro- 
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duce  a  great  harvest  must  first  die.  So  it  is  a 
law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  life  in  this  world 
must  be  sacrificed,  if  need  he,  that  life  eternal  may 
be  gained  as  a  permanent  possession.  After  the 
Saviour’s  life  of  service,  the  due  reward  will  be 
honour  from  God.  When  the  heavenly  voice 
spoke,  the  Saviour  was  consoled  and  uplifted  by 
the  thought  that  He  would  cast  out  the  prince  of 
this  world,  and  be  lifted  up  (vxf/wdQ)  as  a  victorious 
conqueror.  It  was  a  prediction  of  His  final  triumph 
over  evil,  and  His  eternal  reign  over  all  men.  The 
outwardly  shameful  death  of  the  cross  would  be 
His  true  exaltation  as  the  world’s  Saviour.  By 
the  identification  of  outward  events  with  their 
inward  meaning,  He  advances  men’s  thoughts  to 
the  idea  of  His  exaltation  to  heaven  as  the  vic¬ 
torious  One.  This  anticipation  of  Jesus  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  Church’s  fully  developed 
doctrine  of  the  Exaltation.  ‘  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day,  He  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  He  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  at  the 
last  day.’  See  artt.  Ascension,  Judgment, 
Session. 

After  the  predictions  of  His  suffering,  He  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  His  future  glory.  He  would  rise 
again  from  the  dead  (Mt  1621).  ‘  In  the  regenera¬ 

tion  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory’  (1928).  ‘The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall 
he  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ’ 
(1627).  In  the  sayings  in  the  Gospel  of  John  there 
are  many  lofty  statements  as  to  His  heavenly  glory 
(cf.  143  1724  etc.).  David  M.  W.  Laird. 

EXAMPLE.— 

A.  Linquistic  usage. — The  word  ‘example’  (or  ‘ensample’) 
occurs  15  times  in  the  AV  and  17  times  in  the  RV  of  the  NT. 
In  the  two  versions  it  stands  7  times  (1  Co  106,  Ph  317,  1  Th  l7, 
2  Th  39,  1  Ti  412,  Tit  27  RV,  1  P  53)  for  tiros,  once  (1  Ti  116  RV) 
for  vtotvtuo-is,  once  (1  Co  10H)  in  adverbial  phrase  for  n/nw, 
5  times  (Jn  1315,  He  4H  8:‘,  Ja  510,  2  P  26)  for  vTobnyftt,  once  (Ac 
2035)  as  partial  rendering  of  vTobuxov/ti,  once  (Jude  7)  for  Siiyput, 
once  (Mt  119)  as  partial  rendering  of  betyputn and  once  (1  P 
221)  for  vToyptuftoi.  For  our  present  purpose  Mt  119  falls  quite 
out  of  account,  biiyftt  (Jude  ")  is  a  ‘specimen,’  ‘an  (illustra¬ 
tive)  exhibit  ’ — in  this  instance  set  forth  as  a  warning,  though 
of  itself  this  simple  form  hardly  suggests  either  imitation  or 
shunning,  as  vTobnyftx  does.  The  other  passages  all  more  or 
less  illustrate  the  topic  in  hand.  Besides  these,  there  are,  of 
course,  many  other  passages  which,  though  not  employing  the 
term  ‘  example,’  are  no  less  relevant  and  significant  than 
these. 

Ti/to;,  whether  tr.  ‘  example  ’  or  ‘  pattern,  ‘type,’  has  gener¬ 
ally  an  important  bearing  upon  our  topic.  Primarily  the 
‘mark,’  ‘impression’  of  a  stroke  or  blow  (Jn  2025  ‘print’), 
hence  ‘  figure,’  ‘  image  ’  (Ac  743),  tvtos  is  generally  ‘  pattern,’ 
‘  type,’  1  example.’  Sometimes  the  example  is  by  way  of  warn¬ 
ing,  as  1  Co  106-  u.  Generally,  however,  it  is  an  example  to  be 
imitated.  A  corresponding  sense  is  to  be  ascribed  to  vtotutohtis 
(1  Ti  116,  2  Ti  113).  [in  the  latter  passage  Hofmann’s  and 
Grenier's  interpretation  ‘  Abbild  ’  seems  hardly  warranted. 
Timothy  is  to  hold  fast  the  ‘  type  ’  of  doctrine  which  he  had 
received  from  Paul,  and  this  ‘  type  ’  is  not  regarded  as  Timothy's 
copy  of  Paul’s,  but  as  something  which  had  now  become  com¬ 
mon  to  both]. — vTobnyfj.it  is  a  concrete  illustration  or  exhibi¬ 
tion,  designed  for  imitation  or  for  warning  —  generally  the 
former.  In  one  instance  in  the  NT  vTobayut  is  used  for  after¬ 
representation  (Ger.  Abbild). — vToyptfj.fj.oi  is  a  ‘writing-copy’ 
(model),  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupil.  Hence  an  example  set 
before  one  for  close  imitation.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
of  the  NT  terms  indicative  of  Christ’s  exampleship.  The  term 
itself  implies  the  strictest  imitation  ;  though  both  the  context 
and  the  general  teaching  of  the  NT  will  save  us  from  the  error 
of  conceiving  Christ’s  example  as  something  formal  and  ex¬ 
ternal. 

Among  the  other  terms  which  give  expression  to  the  idea  of 
Christian  example,  the  most  prominent  are  pu/tioftti  and  pupctTtf 
(AV  ‘follow’  and  ‘follower,’  RV  ‘imitate’  and  ‘imitator’). 
The  verb  occurs  4  times  in  the  NT  (2  Th  37-  9,  He  137,  3  Jn  n), 
in  one  of  these  instances  in  connexion  with  tvtos.  The  noun 
occurs  6  times  (1  Co  416  ill,  Eph  51,  1  Th  1B  214,  He  612 — at  1  P 
313  the  reading  fj.ifj.tTti  is  to  be  rejected),  in  every  instance 
signifying  ‘  imitator  ’  in  the  ethico-religious  sense.  In  Eph  51 
we  find  fj.iftr,Tti  tov  Oiov,  in  He  612  it  is  the  exemplary  saints 
who  are  to  be  imitated,  in  1  Co  416  st.  Paul  exhorts  to  the 
imitation  of  himself,  rather  than  to  turn  away  from  him,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  was  their  father  in  the  faith.  In  1  Co  111  he  bids 
his  readers  imitate  him  as  he  imitates  Christ.  In  1  Th  l8  it  is 
‘  imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,’  while  in  1  Th  2i4  it  is  ‘  the 


churches  of  God  in  Judaea,’  of  whom  the  Thessalonians  had 
become  imitators. 

Jesus  in  gathering  His  disciples  about  Him  generally  bade 
men  ‘  follow  ’  Him  (i.xo\ov(Hai ;  in  one  instance,  Mt  419,  SeDts 
Ith Toi).  Primarily  the  expression  means  no  more  than  ‘to  ac¬ 
company  ’  as  a  disciple,  and  yet  manifestly  it  became,  in  our 
Lord’s  use  of  it,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  intensely 
significant  expressions  of  the  idea  of  discipleship  in  all  its 
deepest  import.  So  where  Christ  bids  the  rich  young  ruler 
sell  all  that  he  has  and  ‘  come,  follow  me,’  or  in  the  words  on 
‘  taking  up  the  cross  and  following,’  and  elsewhere  (see  esp.  Mt 
1921  i()38  1624,  jn  1926  2122).  'I; he  verb  is  not  found  in  the 

Epistles,  except  at  1  Co  104. 

Christ  is  represented  as  the  ‘  image  ’ — iixuv — which  Christians 
are  to  resemble  (Ro  829,  l  (Jo  1549,  2  Co  316,  Col  31°).  But  those 
passages  also  which  represent  Christ  as  the  image  of  God  must 
be  taken  no  less  into  account ;  for  Christ’s  claim  to  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  personal  authority  is  expressly  based  upon  the  fact  that 
He  is  the  image — the  apprehensible  representation — of  the 
invisible  God  (Jn  D8  146a.,  2  Co  44,  Col  115,  He  13 — in  the 
last  passage  the  word  is  xJ-ptxrip).  In  this  connexion  men¬ 
tion  must  be  made  also  of  the  expressions  ‘  children  of  God,’ 

‘  of  your  Father,’  ‘  of  the  Highest  ’  (Mt  59-  45,  Lk  635  2036).  Also 
in  the  Epistles  the  filial  relation  is  made  to  imply  the  following 
of  the  example  of  God  in  Christ  (e.g.  Eph  51-  8,  1  P  D4,  1  Jn  52l). 

Besides  the  terms  already  considered,  which  give  more  or  less 
formal  expression  to  the  Christian  idea  of  exampleship,  there 
are  many  more,  which — some  of  them  in  the  most  elementary 
and  untechnical  terms — no  less  definitely  express  the  same 
thought.  The  very  idea  of  discipleship  in  our  Lord’s  teaching 
involved  the  idea  of  the  personal  exampleship  of  the  Master  (see 
esp.  Mt  1024. 25,  Lk  1426. 27. 33,  jn  1335  158).  The  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  Eph  420  ‘Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ.’  In  He 
620  Jesus  is  called  our  ‘Forerunner.’  His  temptations  are 
typical  (He  29-l8  415),  an<l  He  is  our  example  in  the  enduring  of 
temptation  (He  3lff-  123ff.),  True  believers  have  the  ‘mind  of 
Christ  ’  (1  Co  216,  Ph  26,  cf.  Ro  86-  27  122).  Christ  is  the  ‘life,’ 
and  as  such  is  the  ‘light’  of  men  (Jn  14.9.14. 18,  cf.  319  812  95 
1235.36.46,  1  jn  il-3).  He  is  Himself  ‘the  way,’  etc.  (Jn  146). 
Believers  are  to  ‘  put  on  ’  Christ  (Ro  1314,  Gal  327,  Eph  424,  Col 
310).  The  Christian’s  ‘walk’  is  to  be  according  to  Christ  (see 
esp.  Jn  1235,  1  jn  17  26,  Eph  52-8,  Col  26).  Finally, — for  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  linguistic  usage  is  not  intended, — many  of 
the  most  characteristic  expressions  of  the  thought  of  example- 
ship  in  Christianity  are  effected  without  the  use  of  any  peculiar 
terms.  The  word  ‘as,’  or  something  else  equally  simple  and 
direct,  often  best  serves  the  purpose  (e.g.  Mt  548,  1  p  115,  Eph 
432  52, 1  Jn  32  47"2l). 

B.  The  Doctrine.  —  i.-  The  example  of 
CHRIST. — 1.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  no  truth  is 
more  essential  than  that  God  the  Father  Himself 
is  the  original  and  absolute  example  for  all  per¬ 
sonal  life.  The  Law  is  holy,  for  it  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  will  of  God.  But  the  letter  apart  from 
God’s  immediate  personal  will  is  dead.  As  Jesus 
expounds  the  Law,  the  disciples  learn  to  look 
through  the  particular  commandment  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  will  of  the  living  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  commandment  in  the  most  scrupulous 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  something  standing  apart  and 
complete  in  itself  (Mt  520).  We  have  to  do  directly 
with  God  Himself.  His  will  and  personal  nature 
are  our  sole  and  absolute  standard  (Mt  544'48).  In 
answer  to  the  young  ruler  who  asked  what  good 
thing  he  should  do  in  order  to  have  eternal  life, 
Jesus  refuses  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  might 
propose  some  novel  good — some  good  other  than 
that  which  is  already  known  from  God.  Apart 
from  God  there  is  no  good  (Mt  1916- 17).  To  love 
God  is  the  first  commandment ;  and  the  coming  of 
His  kingdom  and  the  doing  of  His  will  should  be 
man’s  first  concern  (Mt  2238  610- ss). 

But  Jesus  does  more  than  point  to  God  as  the 
absolute  standard  for  personal  life.  He  comes  to 
make  God  known.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
God  is  the  standard,  so  long  as  God’s  nature  is  un¬ 
known.  So  Jesus  was  sent  as  the  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Father  (Jn  149- 10).  Not  that  God  was 
hitherto  unknown :  what  the  Jews  worshipped 
they  knew  (Jn  i22).  Jesus  came  to  complete  the 
revelation  of  God.  He  gives  a  perfect  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  in  His  own 
Person  perfectly  exemplifies  that  mind  and  will. 
He  is  conscious  of  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of 
the  Father  (Mt  1250  510- 11 ,  Jn  519  434  638  S29  1431). 
His  words  and  acts  He  has  learned  from  the 
Father,  even  from  the  Father’s  example  (Jn  S38 
517.  i9)  This  principle  determines  His  whole  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  inevitable  limita¬ 
tions  of  mere  statutes  He  overcomes  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Divine  example  and  order  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  law  of  marriage, 
Jn  517,  Mt  194*9,  in  the  latter  case  appealing  also 
to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  fact).  And  because  He 
knows  God  as  the  Son  knows  the  Father — immedi¬ 
ately  and  perfectly  (Jn  729  855  1016,  Mt  ll27),  and 
because  He  perfectly  fulfils  the  will  of  God,  Jesus 
demands  an  unconditional  following,  which  shall 
consist,  not  in  copying  the  outward  form,  but  in 
the  most  inward  appropriation  of  the  ruling 
principle  of  His  life  (Mt  721-27  2820  1032'39  ll28- 29  2024-28 
2034.28  2022  2639  819"22  1921  Jn  158'10  812  1285- 3,i- 44-50 
1312'17  154'7  1721"23  2122).  He  does  not  set  Himself 
forth  as  a  substitute  for  the  Father,  but  as  the 
One  who  knows  God  and  teaches  us  to  know  Him. 
He  is  the  Light  of  Life,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life,  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  (Jn  812  146,  9). 
Christ’s  claim  to  absolute  authority  (which  ex¬ 
pressly  included  the  judgment  of  the  world,  e.g. 
Jn  522)  is  based  not  upon  His  prophetic  office  alone, 
but  upon  that  unity  of  word  and  deed  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
Jesus’  own  Person  was  not  left  out  of  His  gospel 
(cf.  Harnack’s  statement,  Wesen  des  Christentums, 
p.  91  :  ‘  Niclit  der  Sohn,  sondern  allein  der  Vater 
gehort  in  das  Evangelium,  wie  es  Jesus  verkundigt 
hat,  hinein  ’).  Not,  indeed,  as  one  doctrine  among 
many,  nor  as  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  did  Jesus  present  the  truth  concerning 
Himself.  But  He  claimed  to  be  the  perfect  and 
unique  embodiment  and  exemplification  of  the 
Father’s  will.  Yet  He  is  more  than  mere  example. 
He  does  not  merely  show  the  way  ;  He  is  the  Way. 
At  the  same  time  He  is  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 
He  gives  not  only  the  perfect  example  but  also 
life-power.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Jesus,  even 
according  to  His  own  teaching,  is  more  than  an 
element  in  the  gospel :  He  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  gospel. 

2.  Christ’s  demand  of  an  unconditional  personal 
following  is  reproduced  in  the  Apostolic  preaching. 
But  after  Christ’s  passion,  resurrection,  and  exalta¬ 
tion,  the  thought  of  His  exampleship  is  expanded 
and  heightened.  The  Christ  who  died  for  the  sin 
of  the  world  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God’s  holy 
love  (e.g.  1  Jn  49-10),  while  His  exaltation,  coupled 
with  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  affords  assurance  that 
the  coveted  likeness  to  Christ  and  the  promised 
sharing  of  His  glory  shall  be  realized  (e.g.  Ro 
§2.  3.  26-33)  'Plie  thought  of  Christ  as  our  example 
is  so  variously  and  abundantly  applied  by  the  NT 
writers,  that  it  will  suffice  here  to  notice  particu¬ 
larly  only  the  more  characteristic  passages.  The 
concreteness  of  the  revelation  in  a  personal  life  is 
most  frequently  and  most  strikingly  set  forth  by 
St.  John  (Jn  i4- 1-*,  is,  j  jn  23  42-  3).  Jesus  is  the 
perfect  example  of  the  life  of  faith,  even  its  Author 
and  Perfecter  (He  122).  He  was  tempted  like  as 
we  are  (29‘18  415),  and  is  the  perfect  pattern  of 
patient  endurance  of  all  temptation,  even  unto 
death  (3lff-  1 23ff- ,  1  P  l11  221'23  318  41 ;  cf.  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary  in  the  Gospels).  He  is  our  example 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  (Eph  432,  Col  313,  2  Co  210) ; 
in  self-denial  and  humble  service  (Ph  25ff-,  2  Co  89, 
Ro  152-3-7);  in  meekness,  gentleness,  and  forbear¬ 
ance  (2  Co  10’,  Col  313,  Eph  42,  1  P  223);  in  the  love 
that  su  ers,  labours,  and  dies  for  others  (1  Jn  316, 
2  Co  410  514- 1B.  Eph  52,  *»,  Gal  62,  Ph  26ff-) ;  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  purity  (Eph  420ff-,  1  P  l15,  1  Jn  3lfr-  417). 
And  then,  more  broadly,  believers  are  exhorted  to 
‘  put  on  Christ,’  or  ‘the  new  man,’  renewed  after 
Christ’s  image  (Ro  13u,  Eph  413-16-  24 ,  Col  310-  ”,  Gal 
327)  ;  and  to  ‘  walk  ’  in,  or  according  to,  Christ 
(Eph  58,  Col  26,  1  Jn  l7  26).  The  highest  destiny 
of  believers  is  to  be  made  like  Christ  (Ro  829,  1  Jn 
32).  In  this  connexion  the  significance  of  those 


passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  the  image  of 
God  (Col  l16,  He  l3,  cf.  Jn  I14)  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  for  God  has  given  us  this  jterfect  revela¬ 
tion  in  a  Person  just  in  order  that  we  might  find  in 
Him  our  true  example  and  archetype. 

In  addition  to  these  and  all  other  specific  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  thought  of  Christ’s  exampleship, 
there  stands  the  great  fact  that  the  whole  picture 
which  the  Evangelists  drew  of  Jesus  was  made 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  twofold  con¬ 
viction  that  He  was  the  image  of  the  Father,  so 
that  by  Him  we  know  the  ‘  Christ-like  God,’  and 
that  He  was  the  Ideal  Man — not  an  ideal  creation 
of  human  fancy,  but  the  Ideal-Real  come  from  God 
Himself. 

3.  It  has  already  been  briefly  noted  that  Christ 
Himself  as  well  as  His  disciples  bore  witness  that 
He  was  to  His  own  much  more  than  mere  example. 
The  relation  of  His  followers  to  Jesus  is  something 
more  than  that  of  those  who  are  striving  to  copy 
a  model.  Christ  is  example  in  a  deeper  sense.  He 
is  not  only  ‘type,’  but  also  ‘archetype’  (e.g.  1  Co 
2520ff-  45'49,  Ro  829,  He  211- 12- 17).  An  example  for 
personal  life  must  in  any  case  be  something  better 
than  a  mould  for  the  multiplication  of  its  own 
form.  Personality  is  interested  in  inward  traits 
and  principles,  which  are  to  be  independently  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  But 
J esus’  relation  to  us  lies  even  deeper  than  this.  He  is 
the  ‘archetype,’  the  ‘original,’  of  our  personal  life. 
Now  an  original  is  not  passively  there  to  be  copied  ; 
it  sustains  some  sort  of  active  causal  relation  to 
the  cojxy.  So  Christ  is  our  example  in  this  more 
vital  sense :  He  is  at  once  example  and  original 
(admirably  expressed  in  Ger.  Vorbild  and  Urbild). 
As  our  ‘  original,’  Christ  not  only  (as  in  the  case 
of  mere  examples  in  personal  life)  mysteriously  im¬ 
presses  us,  but  also  imparts  life  and  power  through 
His  Spirit  (Jn  l16- 17  524-26,  Ro  82,  Gal  220,  Col  33- 4, 
1  Jn  5im-,  and  many  more  passages).  He  who, 
having  fulfilled  the  Law,  is  henceforth  Himself  the 
Law  (Ro  104,  Gal  324,  1  Co  921),  has  engaged  to  work 
likeness  unto  Himself  in  all  who  believe.  So  we 
may  say  with  Augustine  :  ‘  Give  what  Thou  com- 
mandest,  and  command  what  Thou  wilt.’  If  Christ 
is  to  us  mere  example,  without  renewing  power, 
we  are,  after  all,  ‘  under  law,’  and  not  ‘  under 
grace.’  ‘  But  the  Word  became  not  only  flesh,  but 
also  spirit’  (Kahler,  Wissensch.  d.  chr.  Lehre3,  p. 
510.  See  Jn  2021- 22  663  739,  2  Co  317- 18).  Yet  the 
inward  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  jxroducing  likeness 
to  Christ  has  constant  and  express  reference  to  the 
historic  Christ  (Jn  1614,  1  Jn  42- 3). 

4.  The  actual  validity  of  the  picture  of  Christ  as 
example  implies  the  genuine  humanness  of  the 
life  and  the  adequate  fulness  and  clearness  of  the 
picture.  Furthermore,  the  example  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  universal  application.  As  to  the  human¬ 
ness  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  to  point  out  that  the  Biblical  witness  is 
without  a  trace  of  questioning  as  to  its  reality. 
Even  the  highest  confessions  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  are  never  at  the  expense  of  the  patent 
fact  that  He  is  truly  man.  As  to  the  pictures  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,  while  these  are  not  biog¬ 
raphies,  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood, 
they  do  give  a  wonderfully  luminous  and  vivid 
portrait  of  the  personal  life  of  our  Lord.  Using 
the  historical  material  for  the  sake  of  its  content 
of  truth,  they  show  us  Jesus  the  Witness,  in  word 
and  deed,  or  the  holy  love  of  God,  and  as  the 
Bearer  of  love  and  truth  and  life  to  the  world. 
Affirming  love  to  God  and  man  as  the  supreme 
law,  He  Himself  fulfilled  that  law,  gladly  laying 
down  His  life  that  He  might  glorify  the  Father 
and  bring  salvation  to  the  world.  And  this  life 
of  unimagined  self-sacrifice  He  led  to  the  end,  in 
spite  of  manifold  and  tremendous  temptations,  with- 
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out  once  deviating  from  the  path  appointed  by 
the  Father.  And  with  it  all  there  was  no  ascetical 
denial  of  the  values  that  are  primarily  temporal ; 
nor  did  He  lose  either  joy  or  repose  of  soul  through 
His  sufferings  and  conflicts.  A  marvellous  open¬ 
ness  in  word  and  deed  was  ever  characteristic  of 
Him  who  came  a  Light  into  the  world.  Besides 
all  this,  here  is  a  life  that  manifestly  reached  its 
goal.  The  course  of  that  life  had  been  one  con¬ 
tinual  renunciation  of  proffered  worldly  advantage 
and  success ;  nevertheless  its  end  was  a  unique 
triumph.  For  the  real  end  was  not  Calvary,  hut 
the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  However 
hidden  this  end  may  be  from  the  unbelieving 
world,  Christian  faith  sees  in  the  resurrection  and 
exaltation  of  Christ  the  one  supreme  proof  that 
righteousness  cannot  fail.  This  is  the  '  conviction 
of  righteousness,’  because  Jesus  has  gone  to  the 
Father  (Jn  1610).  Without  such  a  revelation  of  the 
appointed  end  of  faith  and  righteousness  the  ex¬ 
ample  would  be  incomplete,  and  Christian  ethics 
could  not  maintain  its  ideal. 

This  picture  of  Jesus  is  capable  of  universal 
application.  It  is  true  the  vocation  of  Jesus  was 
unique.  And  yet  the  principles  which  controlled 
that  life— perfect  trust  in  the  Father,  and  perfect 
love  to  God  and  man — are  manifestly  applicable 
under  all  possible  circumstances.  Such  love  as 
Christ’s  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  In  one  respect 
only  is  there  a  seeming  limitation — for  it  is  only 
seeming — to  the  universality  of  Christ’s  example  : 
He  is  without  the  struggle  with  inward  sin — He  can 
be  no  model  for  the  transformation  of  a  sinful  life. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  processes  of  renewal 
are  not  our  affair — we  need  only  to  be  joined  to 
our  Lord  in  faith  and  to  follow  Him — this  is  no 
lack.  Although  ‘  a  Jew  of  the  first  century,’  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Man,  in  everything  essential  to 
personality  free  from  the  limitations  of  His  own 
time  and  people.  He  is  not  less  the  kinsman  of 
all  peoples ;  He  is  ‘  the  contemporary  of  every 
age.’ 

5.  We  have  further  to  consider  the  practical 
relation  of  the  disciple  to  the  example  of  Christ. 
We  are  commanded  to  ‘follow,’  to  ‘imitate,’  to 
‘  put  on  Christ,’  to  ‘  follow  in  his  steps.’  But  how 
are  we  to  conceive  the  problem  of  discipleship  ? 
For,  while  the  Church  has  never  failed  to  hear 
the  call  of  Jesus,  ‘Follow  me!’  the  conception  of 
discipleship  has  sometimes  been  much  distorted. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dominant  thought  was 
asceticism.  The  ascetic  imitation  of  Christ,  of 
which  St.  Francis  is  the  most  noteworthy  example, 
selects  certain  traits  in  His  life,  and  by  undue 
emphasis  upon  these,  together  with  a  neglect  of 
others,  produces  a  distorted  image.  Then  there 
have  been  enthusiasts  who  thought  to  be  able  to 
follow  Christ  in  sharing  His  redemptorial  work — - 
exaggerating  and  perverting  such  passages  as 
Ph  3i0,  Gal  62,  1  Jn  316.  Again,  rationalism  has 
made  of  Christ  simply  a  model  of  virtues  to  be 
copied.  These  three  are  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  types  of  perversion  of  the  NT  idea  of 
Christ’s  exampleship ;  but  the  three  appear  in 
various  modifications  and  combinations.  The  only 
safeguard  against  such  errors  seems  to  lie  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  emphasis  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Biblical 
picture  of  Christ. 

Among  evangelical  theologians  the  term  ‘  imita¬ 
tion  ’  of  Christ  is  very  commonly  objected  to  as 
implying  merely  a  formal  copying  of  the  Lord’s 
example.  The  word,  of  course,  can  be  so  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  so  also  may  the  word  ‘following.’  In 
any  event  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  words 
‘imitate’  and  ‘imitator’  in  the  NT  (RV)  have  no 
such  unevangelical  meaning. 

The  believer’s  practical  attitude  to  the  example 
of  Christ  may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  light 
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of  a  few  characteristic  passages :  (a)  Answering 
to  the  frequent  declaration  of  the  absoluteness  of 
Christ’s  authority  ( e.g .  Mt  238- 10,  Eph  I22,  Ph29'n), 
there  are  many  passages  which  emphasize  the 
obligation  of  exclusive  loyalty  to  Him  (e.g.,  2  Co 
105  ll3,  Col  317,  Eph  45).  (6)  We  are  to  have  the 

mind  of  Christ,  and  to  set  the  mind  on  the  things 
above,  where  Christ  is  (Col  3lff-,  Ro  122,  Eph  423). 

(c)  We  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image  of 
Christ  by  beholding  Him,  though  the  energy  that 
produces  the  result  comes  from  ‘  the  Lord  the  Spirit  ’ 
(2  Co  318 — see  also  Drummond,  The  Changed  Life). 

(d)  Complementing  the  thought  of  meditation  as  a 

means  to  Christ-likeness,  there  are  various  passages 
which  set  forth  the  more  strenuous  elements  in  the 
following  of  Christ  (e.g.  Ph  310'16).  (e)  Several 

passages  bid  us  ‘put  on  Christ’  or  the  ‘new  man’ 
(Ro  1314,  Eph  424,  Col  310ff-).  This  relates  to  the 
formation  of  a  Christian  character,  (f)  Jesus  left 
us  an  example,  that  we  should  ‘  follow  in  his 
steps’  (1  P  221).  Just  as  ‘the  mind  of  Christ’ 
means  inward  renewal,  and  ‘  putting  on  Christ  ’ 
means  character-building ,  so  ‘  to  walk  in  his  steps  ’ 
may  fairly  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  exercise  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  in  all  social  relations,  (g)  The  example  of 
Christ  in  His  personal  consummation  is  the  be¬ 
liever’s  most  glorious  hope  (Ro  829,  1  Jn  32- 3,  cf. 
Eph  319).  And  the  hope  set  within  us  is  guaranteed 
by  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  We  already  have  a 
measure  of  Christ-likeness — we  are  now  sons  of 
God,  and  His  power  is  working  in  us  to  finish  the 
work  begun  (Ro  823,  1  Jn  31-2417,  Eph  314"20,  Col 
310,  Ph  1“). 

But  all  these  various  aspects  of  our  relation  to 
our  Example  presuppose  the  vital  fellowship  of  a 
personal  faith.  No  ‘  imitation’  of  Christ  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gospel  if  it  is  anything  else  than  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  life  of  faith.  With  all  its 
rare  beauty  and  power,  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis  (?)  is  hardly  conceived  in  the 
plane  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  And  yet,  over 
against  the  widespread  questioning  of  the  universal 
applicability  of  Christ’s  example,  as  well  as  the 
ethical  shallowness  and  indefiniteness  of  a  religion 
of  mere  feeling,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  to  take  up  the 
cross  daily  and  follow  the  Lord.  ‘  This  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments’  (1  Jn  53). 
The  full  gospel  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit 
being  presupposed,  the  question,  ‘  What  would 
Jesus  do?’  (see  Sheldon,  In  His  Steps),  is  notun- 
warranted.  But  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  implies  that 
we  are  not  seeking  merit  or  virtue  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  but  are  seeking  to  glorify  God.  To  do 
all  ‘in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus’— no  more  com¬ 
prehensive  or  profound  expression  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  Christian  living  could  be  conceived  ; 
and  just  this,  after  all,  is  what  is  meant  by  follow¬ 
ing  Christ.  Our  task  is  not  in  the  narrower  sense 
to  copy  Him,  but  to  receive  His  Spirit,  to  under¬ 
stand  His  mind,  to  let  Him  be  formed  within  us. 
So  we  shall  also  ‘  walk  ’  in  Him. 

ii.  The  example  of  the  followers  of 
Christ. — ‘  One  is  your  Teacher — one  is  your 
Master,  even  the  Christ’  (Mt  238-10).  ‘  Other  foun¬ 
dation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ’  (1  Co  3U).  This  relation  of 
our  Lord  to  us  is  unique  and  exclusive.  He  is  our 
life.  We  have  been  renewed  after  His  image. 
But  just  because  this  is  so — just  because  He  does 
beget  in  His  followers  a  likeness  to  Himself — those 
who  bear  His  image  are  fitted  to  be  examples ; 
only,  of  course,  their  exampleship  is  relative  and 
mediate.  He  who  said  concerning  Himself,  ‘  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world’  (Jn  81296),  said  also  to  His 
disciples,  ‘Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world’  (Mt  513'16).  But  they  are 
this  just  because  they  are  His  followers,  and  in 
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virtue  of  what  they  have  from  Him.  In  various 
ways  our  Lord  recognizes  the  value  of  good  ex¬ 
ample  ;  for  instance,  where  He  warns  against  the 
bad  example  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt‘231'3). 
He  prays  for  His  disciples  :  ‘  As  thou  didst  send 
me  into  the  world,  even  so  sent  I  them  into  the 
world’  (Jn  1718).  They  were  to  be  His  witnesses; 
they  were  to  do  nothing  in  their  own  name.  And 
yet,  in  order  that  they  might  be  true  witnesses, 
they  must  he  sanctified  in  the  truth.  Their  minis¬ 
try  for  Christ  must  be,  like  Christ’s  own  ministry, 
an  intensely  personal  one.  And  when  the  Lord 
gives  to  His  disciples  that  ‘example’  of  humble 
service  in  washing  their  feet  (Jn  135ff-),  and  else¬ 
where  (1721  1335)  shows  that  they  shall  preach  Him 
through  a  life  of  love  as  well  as  by  word,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  He  places  a  very  high  value  on  the 
example  of  His  followers. 

The  NT  writers  generally,  especially  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  salutary'  effect  of  Christian  example 
(1  P  2”fr-  31-2.15. 16,  ph  215,  1  Th  17-8,  i  Co  716,  1  Ti  61),  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  example  of  those  who  are  in  authority 
in  the  Church  (1  Ti  412,  Tit  27-  8,  He  137,  i  p  58).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  an  example  not  positively  evil  but  only 
doubtful  is  clearly  set  forth  (e.g.  1  Co  87ff-,  Ro  1413IK).  St. 
Paul  shows  the  peculiarity  of  repeated  reference  to  his  own 
example.  Reckoning  the  passage  Ac  2035  as  an  authentic 
report,  and  including  all  the  Epistles  that  bear  his  name,  there 
are  not  fewer  than  eight  passages  (Ac  20:!5,  1  Co  416  77-8  111, 
Ph  317  49,  2  Th  37 10,  2  Ti  113)  which  distinctly  commend  to  the 
Churches  his  own  example,  and  a  ninth  (1  Ti  D6)  in  which  the 
element  of  specific  commendation  is  lacking.  This  fact  is  all 
the  more  striking  because  St.  Paul  is  pre-eminent  in  the  energy 
with  which  he  repudiates  all  human  merit.  ‘Christ  is  all  in  all.’ 
It  is  St.  Paul,  moreover,  who  declares:  ‘We  preach  not  our¬ 
selves,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as  your  servants 
for  Jesus’  sake’  (2  Co  45).  There  is,  however,  no  real  incon¬ 
gruity  here.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in  question  will 
show  that  St.  Paul  nowise  assumes  authority  in  his  own  person. 

‘  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ’  (1  Co  111). 
This  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  is  but  another  way’  of 
affirming  that"  his  sole  purpose  is  to  lead  them  to  purest, 
simplest  devotion  to  Christ.  ‘  What  then  is  Apollos?  and  what 
is  Paul?  Ministers  through  whom  ye  believed;  and  each  as 
the  Lord  gave  to  him’  (1  Co  36).  St.  Paul  does  not  refuse  to  be 
judged  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  steward  of  the  my’steries  of 
God  (1  Co  41).  He  is  but  a  servant  and  a  witness.  And  if  there 
is  anything  exemplary  in  him,  it  is  only  the  faithfulness  and 
sincerity’  of  his  own  discipleship  and  service.  ‘  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am  ’  (1  Co  151(>).  Glorying  is  excluded.  And 
neither  St.  Paul  nor  any  other  NT  writer  ever  makes  the 
virtuous  life  of  believers  a  principal  proof  of  the  doctrine  ;  it  is, 
however,  powerfully  confirmatory’.  The  Apostolic  doctrine  thus 
outlined  is  of  such  simplicity,  that  its  universal  acceptance  in 
the  Church  is  hindered  only  by  the  same  carnal  mind  that 
caused  many  even  in  St.  Paul’s  day  to  ‘  walk  according  to  man  ’ 
(1  Co  33). 

Literature. — The  leading  recent  treatises  on  Christian  ethics, 
especially  Martensen,  Frank,  Smy’th,  Kahler  ( Wissenschaft  der 
christlichen  Lehre  3,  3Teil,  1905),  Herrmann 1904,  and  Haring, 
1902 ;  Luthardt,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Ethik,  1888,  1893  (Eng.  tr. 
of  vol.  i.  1889) ;  Bosse,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Gesch.  des  Begriffs 
‘  Nachfolge  Christi ,’  1895  ;  Kahler,  Der  sogenannte  historische 
Jesus ,2  etc.,  1896,  and  Dogmatische  Zeitfragen,  1898  (2  Heft, 
pp.  75-155) ;  Herrmann,  Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  mit  Gott  ■>, 
1903  (Eng.  tr.  of  an  earlier  ed.);  J.  Weiss,  Die  Nachfolge 
Christi ,  etc.,  1894;  Schlatter,  Der  Glaube  im  NTS;  Liitgert, 
Die  Liebe  im  NT,  1905;  Feine,  Jesus  Christus  und  Paulus, 
1902 ;  Scholz,  ‘  Das  personliche  Verhaltnis  zu  Christus  und  die 
religiose  Unterweisung  ’  in  ZThK,  1893;  Ullmann,  The  Sinless¬ 
ness  of  Jesus',  Fairbairn,  Philosophy  of  the  Chr.  Religion, 
1902,  and  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  1893 ; 
Laidlaw,  art.  ‘  Image  ’  in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  ;  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Ecce  Homo ,  1865 ;  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ,  1879 ; 
Stalker,  Imago  Christi,  1889  ;  Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  and  The  Changed  Life ;  Sheldon,  In  His 
Steps,  1897  ;  F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian 
Character,  1905  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis(?),  The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

J.  R.  van  Pelt. 

EXCLUSIVENESS. — The  term  is  here  employed 
to  denote  that  Christ’s  earthly  ministry  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  passages  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  leave  no  doubt  that  Christ 
regarded  tire  Messianic  mission  entrusted  to  Him 
by  the  Father  as  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
in  practice  He  kept  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Divine  decree.  Only  on  one  occasion  do  we 
find  Him  crossing  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land 
into  heathen  territory  (Mk  724),  and  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  His  object  was  not  to  extend  the  sphere  of 


His  work,  but  to  secure  an  interval  of  rest  and 
leisure  for  the  private  instruction  of  His  disciples. 
When  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  seizing  the 
opportunity  presented  by  His  presence  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  appealed  to  Him  to  heal  her  demoniac 
daughter,  He  justified  Himself  at  first  for  refusing 
by  the  statement,  *  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel’  (Mt  1524).  At  an 
earlier  date,  in  His  instructions  to  the  Twelve  in 
view  of  their  missionary  journey,  the  area  of  their 
work  was  sharply  defined  in  the  words,  ‘Go  not 
into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  :  but  go  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel’  (Mt  106-6).  It 
has  been  alleged  that  this  restriction  of  His  work 
was  occasioned  by  want  of  sympathy  with  those 
outside  the  Jewish  pale,  in  proof  of  which  appeal 
is  made  to  some  of  His  sayings,  such  as  those 
in  which  He  characterizes  Gentiles  as  ‘dogs’  (Mt 
1528 1|),  directs  His  disciples  to  treat  an  impenitent 
offender  as  ‘  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican  ’  (Mt 
1817),  and  enjoins  them  to  ‘  use  not  vain  repetitions, 
as  the  heathen  do  ’  (Mt  67). 

The  fact  of  Christ’s  attitude  of  aloofness  toward 
the  Gentile  world  throughout  His  earthly  ministry 
is  quite  evident.  In  explanation  of  it  various  con¬ 
siderations  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  (1)  His 
vocation  as  ‘  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  ’  (Ro  158) 
led  Him  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  work  among 
Samaritans  and  Gentiles.  As  the  Messianic  King, 
who  came  in  fulfilment  of  OT  prophecies,  His 
appeal  would  naturally  be.  in  the  first  instance,  to 
‘His  own’  (Jn  lu).  (2)  The  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  having  been  a  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  He  recognized  in  its  members 
‘  the  children  of  the  kingdom’  (Mt  812).  By  virtue 
of  possessing  the  oracles  of  God,  Israel  alone  was 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  message  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  could  not  be  presented  to  the  world  at  large 
without  a  preparatory  training,  involving  more  or 
less  delay.  (3)  To  secure  a  favourable  reception 
for  His  message  it  was  necessary  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  arousing  the  prejudice  and  alienating 
the  sympathy  of  His  Jewish  hearers,  who  would 
have  resented  any  teaching  or  practice  tending  to 
place  Gentile  communities  on  a  level  of  privilege 
with  themselves  (Lk  425'29).  (4)  qqle  shortness  of 

His  earthly  ministry  made  it  imperative  that  He 
should  restrict  the  field  to  be  evangelized,  and  not 
be  diverted  from  His  immediate  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Kingdom  among  the  chosen  people  by 
the  claims  of  those  outside,  however  urgent  and 
undeniable.  (5)  Assuming  that  the  Kingdom  was 
destined  ultimately  to  be  universal,  its  triumph 
among  the  Jews  would  evidently  be  the  most 
successful  method  of  securing  its  extension  to 
other  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Jewish 
adherents  who  afterwards  became  the  agents  of 
spreading  it  among  the  Gentiles. 

Among  the  reasons  why  Gentiles  were  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  Christ’s  personal  ministry,  want 
of  sympathy  cannot  be  included.  The  evidence, 
instead  of  proving  want  of  sympathy,  is  all  the 
other  way.  He  granted  the  request  of  the  Roman 
centurion  who  sought  the  healing  of  his  servant, 
eulogizing  at  the  same  time  his  faith  as  something 
without  a  parallel  even  in  Israel  (Mt  810).  The 
apparent  coldness  of  His  demeanour  toward  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  was  due  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  nature  of  her  petition,  which  required  Him  to 
violate  the  principle  by  which  His  conduct  had 
been  governed  hitherto.  He  was  anxious  to  help, 
if  He  could  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  those  who  had  the  first  claim  upon  His  services. 
The  term  ‘  dogs  ’  lias  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  insulting.  The  woman  herself 
did  not  view  it  in  this  light,  and  her  quick  wit 
turned  it  into  an  argument  in  her  own  favour. 
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The  term  (Kvvdpia),  moreover,  does  not  denote  the 
ownerless  dogs  which  act  as  scavengers  in  the  East, 
but  the  household  pets  which  serve  as  the  children’s 
playmates.  The  scruples  which  led  Christ  to  with¬ 
hold  for  a  moment  the  help  sought,  were  in  the  end 
overcome  by  the  woman’s  faith,  which  won  His 
cordial  approval. 

There  is  no  trace  of  racial  or  religious  bias  in 
Christ’s  references  to  the  heathen.  Any  repug¬ 
nance  implied  in  His  language  is  toward  what  is 
evil  in  their  system  or  in  their  conduct.  It  is  their 
method  of  prayer  with  which  He  has  no  sympathy, 
and  which  He  stigmatizes  as  unworthy  of  imitation. 
Their  lives  were  often  such  as  to  make  close 
association  with  them  unadvisable,  and  the  im¬ 
penitent  offender  is  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  them 
in  this  respect.  Christ's  attitude  toward  publicans, 
who  are  bracketed  with  heathen,  was  anything  but 
unsympathetic  ;  and  if  He  felt  toward  heathen  in 
the  same  way,  they  were  objects  not  of  dislike, 
but  of  the  deepest  compassion.  See  also  artt. 
Gentiles,  Missions.  W.  S.  Montgomery. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  denotes  the  exclusion, 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  and  specifically 
on  moral  or  religious  grounds,  of  a  member  of  a 
religious  body  from  the  privileges  which  member¬ 
ship  in  that  body  ordinarily  carries  with  it.  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  EV,  but  we  have  in  the 
Gospels  several  references  to  the  practice  as  it 
existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
while  certain  words  of  Christ  Himself  supply  the 
germs  of  the  usage  of  the  Christian  Church  as  it 
meets  us  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  developed  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  later  times. 

i.  Jewish  excommunication. — Passing  over 
the  segregation  of  lepers,  though  this  generally 
implied  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  (Mt84||Lk 
1714),*  and  coming  to  excommunication  of  the  more 
specific  kind,  we  find  that  it  is  certainly  referred 
to  four  times  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Lk  622  (‘blessed 
are  ye  .  .  .  when  they  shall  separate  you  from 
their  company’ — EcpopLaumv  vfj.as),  Jn  922  (‘for  the 
Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  man  should 
confess  him  to  be  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of 
the  synagogue’  —  EiroavvEywyos  yevyrai),  Jn  1242 
(‘they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue  ’ — iva  py  ETrotrvvdyiayot 
yevL ovtcu),  Jn  162  (‘they  shall  put  you  out  of  the 
synagogues’ — diroavvayuiyovs  troirfcrovcnv  vpas).  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  fifth  reference 
should  be  found  in  the  ef^/3 a\ov  a vr'ov  of  Jn 

934-  3s(so  AVm  and  many  commentators).  Meyer 
and  Westcott  (Gospel  of  St.  John)  object  to  this 
that  no  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  persons  who  cross-questioned  the  for¬ 
merly  blind  man  were  not  competent  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  excommunication  properly  denotes  a 
formal  sentence  passed  by  the  officials  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  60), — though  in 
Talmudic  times  a  minor  form  of  excommunication 
by  an  individual,  and  especially  by  a  rabbi,  was 
also  recognized  ( Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  v.  p.  286  f . ), — 
but  as  it  was  ‘the  Jews,’  i.e.  in  the  language  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Jewish  authorities,  who 
expelled  the  man,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
examination  described  in  Jn  9  was  of  a  formal 
nature.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  expressions, 
‘  they  bring  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime 
was  blind’  (v.13),  ‘they  called  the  parents’  (v.18), 
‘  they  called  a  second  time  the  man  that  was  blind  ’ 

*  Being  forbidden  to  enter  a  walled  town,  they  could  not 
worship  in  the  synagogue  in  such  places ;  but  jn  unwalled 
towns  a  corner  was  frequently  reserved  for  them  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  on  condition  that  they  were  the  first  to  enter  and  the 
last  to  depart  (see  Hastings’  DB  iii.  97a). 


(v.24),  which,  suggests  an  authoritative  summons 
before  an  official  body.  And  when  we  read  in  v.25 
‘Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out,’  this 
seems  to  imply  that  some  grave  act  of  formal 
censure  had  been  passed  upon  the  man. 

Of  the  fact  that  excommunication  was  practised 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
these  passages  leave  us  in  no  doubt.  But  now 
comes  the  question  whether  at  that  time  there 
were  different  kinds  of  excommunication.  In  the 
Talmud  two  degrees  are  recognized,  a  minor, 
nidd&i  (’Pi}),  and  a  major,  herern  (uyn) ;  the  former 
being  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the  synagogue 
together  with  a  restriction  upon  social  intercourse 
with  others,  while  the  latter  amounted  to  a  ban  of 
indefinite  or  permanent  duration.*  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  as  an  authoi'ity  upon 
Jewish  usages  the  Talmud  does  not  carry  us  back 
to  the  earliest  Christian  age,  and  that  for  the 
practice  of  Jewish  courts  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
the  NT  itself  is  our  only  real  source  of  information. 
And  while  it  has  sometimes  been  fancied  that  in 
the  Gospels  we  have  an  indication  of  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  excommunication — the  EiroavvEywyos  of 
Jn  922  1242  16a  being  distinguished  either,  as  some¬ 
thing  more  severe,  from  the  E<popL£eiv  of  Lk  622,  or, 
as  something  more  mild,  from  the  eK(-ia\\etv  of  Jn 
934- 35 — the  truth  is  that  there  are  no  adequate 
grounds  for  such  discriminations.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  there  were  distinct  grades  of  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  community,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  later  niddui  and  herein, t  but  the 
NT  cannot  be  said  to  testify  to  anything  more 
than  the  fact  of  excommunication  itself. 

For  the  immediate  origin  of  the  practice  of 
excommunication  as  it  meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  we 
have  only  to  go  back  to  Ezra  and  the  days  after 
the  Exile,  when  the  strictest  discipline  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  solidarity,  indeed  to  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
Ezra  insisted  that  those  Jews  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  should  either  put  away  both  their 
wives  and  the  children  born  of  them,  or  forfeit 
their  whole  substance  and  be  separated  from  the 
congregation  of  Israel  (Ezr  108).  But  the  ultimate 
roots  of  the  practice  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Penta- 
teuehal  legislation,  with  its  exclusion  of  the  cere¬ 
monially  unclean  from  the  camp  of  the  congregation 
(Lv  1345  -  46,  Nu  5s- 3),  and  its  devotion  to  destruction 
(oqn,  whence  D"in)  of  whole  cities  or  tribes  as  enemies 
of  Israel  (Dt  234  3®  72 ;  cf.  Jg  2111,  where  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gilead  themselves  fall  under  the  ban  of 
extermination  for  not  coming  up  to  Mizpeh  along 
with  their  brethren). 

With  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which,  in  our  Lord’s 
time,  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed,  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  twenty-four  offences  as  being 
thus  punishable — a  round  number  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally  (Jeioish  Encyc.,  art.  ‘Ex- 
communication’) — though  later  Rabbinical  autho¬ 
rities  have  carried  out  the  list  into  its  particulars. 
When  we  read  that  the  rulers  decreed  that  any  one 

*  The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  discover  in  the 
language  of  the  Talmud  a  third  and  more  awful  kind  of  excom¬ 
munication  named  shammattd  (kbbb’)  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
three  presumed  degrees  of  Jewish  excommunication  in  Lk  6s2 — 
‘they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company  (niddEi),  and 
reproach  you  (herein),  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  ’  (sham- 
matta).  But  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  idea 
of  this  threefold  distinction  is  due  to  a  mistake,  and  that, 
as  used  in  the  Talmud,  shammatta  is  simply  a  general  designa¬ 
tion  for  both  the  niddkli  and  the  herein  (see  Buxtorf,  Lexicon, 
s.v.  NPBP  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  60). 

t  It  is  perhaps  suggestive  that  ktiOipa.  is  the  constant  LXX 
rendering  of  the  OT  □qn  (Jos  617- 48  7  passim  2220,  i  Ch  27),  and 
that  ivxHjp-x.  and  kvaOtu.tt.Tjuv  meet  us  frequently  in  the  NT  as 
expressive  of  a  curse  or  strong  form  of  banning  (Mk  1471,  Ac 
'2312. 14. 21  Ro  93,  1  Co  123  1622,  Gal  l8- »). 
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who  <:  nf* — ‘-.-i  Jesu-  to  be  Christ  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue  (Jn  9s  12“),  this  may  show  that 
::_-t  '  ----- >i  a  .arge  discret ionary  power  of 
fixing  the  ground-  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  But 
if  the  later  lists  of  Talmudieal  writers  rest  on 
traditions  that  g  rime  or  Christ,  there 

weir  verr  oi n  recognized  categories  of  offence,  such 
as  -dealing  lightly  with  any  of  the  Rabbinic  or 
Mosaic  precepts/  under  which  it  wonld  be  easy  for 
the  -Jewi-  i  casuis**  to  arraign  any  one  who  called 
Je-r-  Ma-:er  or  acknowledged  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah. 

iL  C'hbisttax  excommuxicatiox. — It  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary  to  deal  with 
excommunication  as  practised  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  a-  it  meets  ns  especially  in  the  Pauline 

:.r:r._-.  Bit  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself 
we  find  the  principles  at  least  of  the  rules  which  St. 
Paul  lays  down  in  1  Co  5,  2  Co  -  1  Ti  l3*.  Tit 

In  Mt  16:i  Jesus  promises  to  St.  Peter  the  kevs 
of  t  re  Kingdom  of  heaven,  so  that  whatsoever  fie 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  he  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven.  In  Mt  lv7':>  He  makes  a  similar  pro¬ 
mise  to  t  ee  Church  generally,  or  to  the  Twelve  as 
representing  the  eerie* ia — not  ‘qua  apostles  with 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  qua.  disciples  -with  the 
ethical  power  of  morally  disciplined  men'  Bruce, 
Expo -  Jot’s  Gr.  Tat.,  in  loc. ;  of.  farther  Jn  20s  . 
An-i  in  the  immediately  preceding  context  wA-’ 
He  gives  directions  as  to  the  way  in  whisai  an 
offending  brother  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Church. 
Tne  injured  person  i-  first  to  go  to  him  privately 
and  endeavour  to  show  him  his  fault.  If  he  will 
not  listen,  one  or  two  other  Christian  brethren  are 
to  accompany  the  first  as  •witnesses — not  in  any 
legal  sense,  we  must  suppose,  hut  because  ‘  con- 
sen-us  in  moral  judgment  carries  weight  with  the 
conscience’  Bruce,  op.  rid. ,  in  lor.).  If  he  is  still 
obdurate,  the  Church  is  now  to  be  appealed  to : 
‘and  if  he  refuse  to  hear  the  Church  lecthipria) 
a l-o.  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican. ’  That  icKXifT'ia  in  this  passage 
the  community  of  Christian  believers,  and  not,  as 
Hort,  for  example,  thinks  < Christian  Ecrleeia, 
p.  10),  the  Jewish  local  community,  seems  in 
e-ery  way  probable.  Jesus  had  already  spoken  at 
PV -area  of  the  rv.a  that  is  built  on  Christian 
faith  anc  confess  r  ion  Mt  lb  '  and  it  wa-  altogether 
naturai  that  on  this  later  occasion  He  should  refer 
to  it  again  in  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
Christian  brethren.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
find  in  thi-  passage  any  reference  to  a  formal 
process  of  excommunication  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  The  offender  of  whom  Christ  speaks 
excommunicates  himself  from  the  Christian  corn- 
r .  . nit y  by  refusing  to  listen  to  its  united  voice, 
and  the  member-  of  the  cornrnnnity  have  no  option 
but  to  regard  him  as  an  outsider  so  long  as  he 
maintains  that  attitude.  That  Jesus  meant 
riotning  har-h  bv  the  expre--ion  ‘as  the  Gentile 
and  the  publican,’  and  certainly  did  not  mean  a 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  Christian  society, 
nay  be  judged  from  the  wav  in  which  He  treated 
a  Roman  centurion  and  a  Syrophosnieian  woman, 
and  from  the  name  given  Him  by  His  enemies — 
‘  tne  trie:. .  of  publicans  and  sinners.’  No  donbt 
in  an  organized  society  a  solemn  and  formal  act 
•at.';  a-  .v..  Fa  .1  prescribes  in  1  Co  o4-1  is  a  natural 
not.  fro;:.  *  ie  wore  -  of  Christ  in  this  passage; 

but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  act  is  definitely 
enjoined  by  ti.e  Loro  Hirn-elf.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  find  here  the  authoritative  institution  of  excom¬ 
munication  as  a  formal  act  of  ecclesiastical  disci¬ 
pline  that  gives  a  colour  of  justification  to  the 
■  o.nt.ention  of  some  critics  e.g.  Holtzmann,  Hand- 
t'omrnentar  zum  ST,  in  1‘jC.)  that  what  we  have  in 
:  .  -  pa- -Age  is  not  an  actual  saying  of  Jesus,  but 


a  reflexion  of  the  ecclesiastical  practice  in  the 
Jewish-Christian  circles  for  which  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  written. 

From  our  Lord’s  teaching  in  this  passage  it 
seem-  legitimate  to  infer  that,  though  excom¬ 
munication  may  become  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  society,  it  should  never  be  resorted 
to  until  every  other  means  has  lieen  tried,  and  in 
particular  should  be  preceded  by  private  dealing 
in  a  brotherly  and  loving  spirit.  From  the  two 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  ( Mt  1344-50- 
x~a  and  the  Draw-net  Mt  1347'5’)  we  may  further 
gather  that  Christ  wonld  have  His  people  to 
exercise  a  wise  patience  and  caution  in  the  use 
even  of  a  necessary  instrument.  Mt  IS15-17  shows 
that  there  are  offences  which  are  patent  and 
serious,  and  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  But  from 
the  two  parables  referred  to  we  learn  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  the  Donatist  dream  of  an  absolutely  pure 
Church.  Not  even  those  who  have  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  Spirit  are  infallible  judges  of  character. 
The  absolute  discrimination  between  ‘the  good’ 
and  ‘the  bad’  Mt  13 48 )  must  be  postponed  till 
‘the  end  of  the  age’  (v.®).  Only  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  rule  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  shall  all 
thing-  that  offend  tu >ra  ra  tncdi'oaXa/  be  gathered 
out  of  His  Kingdom  (v.41). 

Literattuz. — Arn.  on  ‘  Excommunication  ’  in  Hastings'  DB, 
Eneyc.  BiU.,  and  Jevish  Encye. ;  Scourer.  HJP  n.  ii.  p.  59  £f .  ; 
Weber,  J  id.  The/A. -,  Index,  or.  ‘Bann’ ;  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethic*,  iil  p.  sec  ff. ;  the  Commentaries  of  Mever.  Alford, 
Wesfcoote  (Gospel  of  St.  John),  and  Bruce  (Expositor's  Gr. 
Tor.  /  on  the  passages  referred  to  ;  Bruce,  parabolic  Teaching 
ef  Christ,  p.  42ft  '  J.  Q.  LaMBEP.T. 

EXCUSE. —  ‘To  make  excuse’  (rapouTelcrdau,  Lk 
14-',  means  to  avert  displeasure  by  entreaty,  to 
crave  indulgence,  to  seek  to  be  freed  from  an 
obligation  or  duty.  (Cf.  the  use  of  ‘excuse’  in 
Dampier,  Voyage*,  iL  1.  99:  ‘In  the  evening  he 
sent  me  out  of  the  palace,  desiring  to  be  excused 
that  he  could  not  entertain  me  all  night  ’).  rapai- 
tVujOoj.  is  used  by  Josephus  exactly  as  here  of 
declining  an  invitation  'Ant.  vir.  viii  2).  ex*  pe 
Trafrrp-riufvov  ( vv.:'- may  be  a  Latinisrn  for  hjj.be 
me  exrwtainm,  but  see  Meyer  and  Weiss  contra. 

These  guests  had  evidently  received  a  previous 
invitation,  as  Ls  customary  in  the  East,  which 
they  had  accepted  ( w.1*- 17 ).  Their  unanimity,  the 
absence  of  an  adversative  dXW  or  be,  and  the  order 
of  the  words,  combine  to  make  mpaiTeiadau  a  snr- 
pri-e  when  it  comes  (contrast  v.u).  They  did  not 
give  a  direct  refusal,  they  were  detained  by  certain 
hindrances  which  were  not  wrong  in  themselves, 
but  they  all  showed  the  same  spirit  in  rejecting 
the  invitation  because  they  preferred  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations.  The  first  had  bought  a 
field,  he  was  elated  by  his  already  acquired  pos- 
— --ion-  Trench,  Parable*),  and  alleged  a  necessity 
lX,J>  avdyKi)1’ ) ;  ‘  asepe  concurrunt  tempora  gratia? 
accept  Lssima  et  rnundana  negotia  urgentissirna  ’ 
Bengel).  The  second  may  illustrate  the  anxiety 
of  getting  ;  he  alleges  rather  his  plan  and  purpose 
(ropeOopai).  The  third  was  detained  by  pleasure; 
hi-,  marriage  seemed  a  sufficient  reason,  and  he 
simply  said  oi  bOvapai.  Gerhard  sums  up  the 
hindrances  as  ‘  dignitates,  opes,  voluptates,’  cf.  Lk 
8U.  ‘  His  omnibus  rnederi  poterat  sanctum  ill ud 

odium  v.  2fi  ’  (Bengel). 

‘  Excuse  Ls  also  used  in  BV  for  trpi'paatt  (Jn  lo22), 
so  Wyc.,  Vulg.  lexeuxatio);  AV  follows  Tindale 
‘cloke.’  Cf.  Ps  140  ( 141) 4  rod  -rpotpaaifcrdai  rrpo- 
•tidrui  tv  apafiriatt  •  Vnlg.  ‘ad  excusandas  excusa- 
tione-  in  peccatis.’  The  Jews  had  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  to  plead  in  their  own  defence,  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  in  times  of  ignorance. 

LiTEJtATt'tE. — Comm.  <A  Meyer  and  Plummer,  in  loc.  ;  **orkji 
ot  Trench,  Brvce,  and  Lysis  on  Parable « ;  Thomson,  LB  p.  125. 

W.  H.  DUS  DAS. 
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EXORCISM.— See  Demox. 


EXPIATION.  —  See  Atoxemknt.  Death  of 
Christ.  Raxsom,  Recoxciljatiox,  Redemptiox. 


EXTORTION  (ipra-jT  . — The  word  is  used  by 
Christ  in  His  terrible  arraignment  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which,  y 
their  method'  of  plunder,  they  openly  violated  the 
Scriptures  they  knew  so  well  Alt  2S'-5,  Lk  11 :  . 
Isaiah  (16J)  had  predicted  the  cessation  of  the 
extortioner  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Me>sianie 
reign.  Ezekiel  A  -  had  inveighed  against  this 
sin  as  one  of  the  transgressions  of  Israel  which 
called  forth  the  Divine  wrath.  Yet  they,  who 
claimed  to  keep  the  Law  to  the  letter,  and  who 
professed  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  Law.  fattened 
themselves  on  extortion  and  tilled  their  cups  by  it. 
For  the  methods  of  extortion  practised  by  the 
publicans  see  art.  Pttblicax. 

Hexry  E.  Doskee. 

EYE. — The  OT  usage  of  'eye'  "x  .  with  its 
material  and  figurative  senses,  is  found  to  be  faith¬ 
fully  continued  in  the  Gospels. 


The  almost  invariable  word  used  in  the  Gospels  is  i  *  niip; ; 
in  two  pxssxges  (Mt  ' .  Mk  S25)  *  —T  Is  found,  but  used  only 
in  the  plural.  The  difference  in  meaning:  between  the  two 
would  appear  to  be  that  «u— =  refers  to  the  material  organ  as 
distinct  from  its  function,  while  ispse.-ns  is  not  only  the  vehicle 
of  vision  but  that  which  sets.*  The  most  usual  verb  used  in 
•  -v.h  the  eyes  -  P..-t*  U  6®  .  with  - 

eompoands  Ejtia.iT*  Me  i35)  and  t*  >1:  _■  Jr.  : 

more  rarely  we  find  its*  (Mt  IS33.  Lk  2 -  lfES,  Jn  1**#)  and 
(Jn  4s5  e5!  A  fairly  frequent  phrase  is  that  of  ‘lifting 
op  iTtai  the  eyes.’  t  Mt  17*.  Lk  Its3  Is-  .  Jn  4»  ;  in  e'er, 
rase  in  which  the  eves  of  Christ  are  mentioned  this  word  is  used 
(Lk  S»,  Jn  6*  lio  1:1). 

The  word  ‘  eye  *  is  used — 1.  In  the  ordinary. 
literal  sense:  as  illustrating  the  '  t  O'  -.  Mt 
5*  :  *  of  the  eyes  being  heavy  with  sleep.  Mk  144  : 
of  the  multitude  fixing  their  eyes  on  Christ,  Lk  4-  : 
especiallv  of  Christ  Rtvimr  siuht  to  the  eves  of  the 
blind.  §  c.,7.  Mt  9^  “90P*-  *  Mk  8**,  Jn  9s*.  2.  In  a 
literal  sense,  but  with  a  figurative  sense  implied  ; 
f.t 7.  the  words  of  Simeon.  *  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation’  >Lk  A  .  where  there  is  primarily  the 
literal  looking  down  upon  the  babe  before  him,  but 
also,  by  implication,  the  mental  vision  of  God's 
salvation  of  w  hich  the  risible  child  was  the  pledge  ; 
again,  in  the  w  ords.  *  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for 
they  see  .  .  .’  (Mt  IS*,  see  also  Lk  10s),  where  we 
have  both  the  literal  seeing  of  Christ  and  the  see¬ 
ing;.  in  the  sense  of  understanding.  H>  teaching  : 
further,  a  striking  instance  is  contained  in  Lk  24-. 


*  Perhaps  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  one  car  differenti¬ 
ate  between  a  r.'.uskal  instrument  and  the  music  i:  gives  forth, 
t  It  occurs  very  rarely  outside  of  Lk..  Jn.,  and  Acts. 
t  Cf.  in  this  connexion  the  Code  of  (laimnurahi,  j  li*6.  ‘  It  a 
mar.  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman  s  e>e.  h:s  eve  one  shall 
cause  to  be  lost'  (see  Johns'  7  ‘  OiaVsf  Co-  ■/  p.  s 

$  Kevrarding  methods  of  curing  blindness  see  JSuV. 

cei.  1455  i. 


where  it  is  said  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  Christ, 
after  His  resurrection,  became  known  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  bread,  that '  their  eyes  were  op-ened.  and  they 
knew  him.'  There  appears  here  however  it  may 
tie  accounted  for  an  extraordinarily  close  connexion 
or  correspondence  between  weakness  in  the  bodily 
and  the  mental  vision,  for  it  is  certain  that  their 
eyes  were  open,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  before  they 
recognized  Christ.  Another  example  is  that  in  Jn 
4*  '  Lift  np  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  that 
they  are  white  already  unto  harvest.'  What  the 
bodily  eve  saw  here  was  evidently  intended  bv 
Chris:  t  .  symbol  of  the  great  vvork  of  evan¬ 

gelization  which  He  desired  the  mental  vision  of 
the  disciples  to  discern.  Under  this  head  would 
come  also  Mt  o'-3  *  If  thy  right  eye  causeth  thee  to 
stumble,  out  it  out  and  east  it  from  thee.'  From 
the  context  the  *  eye  ’  is  clearly  used  here  in  a 
material  sense,  while  the  ‘  cut  it  out '  is  equally 
clearly  used  in  a  figurative  sense  u-f.  Mt  193-  . 

3.  In  a  purely  ioifmfi  sense  it  is  found  in  Mt 

, M  and  Lk  6’  42  the  mote  in  the  brother's  eye  : 
also  in  Mt  6—  3,  Lk  11”  •  The  lamp  of  the  body  is 
the  eye  ’  .  where  the  eye  is  spoken  of  as  reflecting 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  heart,  though  even 
here  it  is  passible  that  the  thought  of  the  expression 
of  the  material  eyes  may  also  have  been  in  Christ's 
mind.  Again,  in  Mt  2  '  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 

I  am  gvxxi  ! '  the  eye  is  used  figuratively  to  express 
an  attitude  of  envy  see  below  .  Lastly,  it  must 
obviously  have  been  used  in  a  purely  figurative 
sense  in  Lk  16s  '  In  Hades  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  .  .  .’ 

4.  There  remains  the  strange  expression  '  eril 
eye  ’  lodaXAa  rar-vo?.  Mk  7"—  .  The  meaning  of 
this  no  doubt  approximates  to  that  of  the  similar 
expression  in  Mt  6a  2015.  and.  generally  speaking, 
denotes  envy :  *  but  it  also  implies  demoniacal 
possession  >ee  Demox.  i:i.  A’]. t  a'J,i  tQe  ’evil' 
referred  not  only  to  the  possessed  himself,  but  also 
to  the  harm  which  might  be  done  to  others  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  ■  evil  eye.'  1 

W.  0  E.  Oestf.rlfy. 

EYE-WITNESSES  .ri-romu.  Lk  1- :  of.  ex.-m. 
in  2  P  1-  . — We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Third 
st  that  the  Gospels  are  founded  not  upon 
rfcs,  at  .  n  :  he  direct  testimony 
of  those  who  were  pvresent.  Similarly  in  Jn  19f* 
21®  w  ere  tlu  \  -  ■  .  •.  - 

used  .  the  record  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  certified 
to  be  reliable.  ,  See  Ijshtfoot  on  'The  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,’  in  the  l  sitor  f  i  ...-Mar.  1890,  pvp.  1. 
81,  176  :  and  cf.  art.  Gospels  .  T.  Gregory. 

*Ci  -  v. res  ”t  r  t:  :  -  -  sis 

*  Atnv'g  the  Jews  there  was  a  special  formula  tor  use  against 
the  ‘  evil  eve.’ 

;  Per  examples  of  the  belief  in.  atxl  effect  of.  the  'evil  eye’ 
in  Syria  a:  the  present  day,  see  PEES:,  1904,  .  UO-lSt 
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FABLE. — See  F arable. 

FACE.— Of  the  words  tr.  ‘  face."  ‘countenance.' 

the  Heb.  pj/ifui  indicates  t'.e  . . *.  that  which  is 

presented  to  view,  white  wa  NT  terms 

t  -  x o . . 5 .  and  cV-'v.or  correspond  to  net", 
visage,  that  which  can  \>e  seen. 

1.  Physical  iijMHMimmc — Beauty  of  fai-e  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  in  connexion 
with  both  men  and  women  os  a  distinguishing  per- 
VOL.  I. — 36 


s  rm,  and  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or 

I  evil.  The  underlying  thong  it  ts 

should  ex  of  a  i 

beautiful  spirit.  There  is  a  resemblanc-e  among 
:  .  8  g  with  this 

seerh  not  as  man  seeth  (1  S  16"',  and  that  beauty  is 
vain  iPr  ol**L  In  the  mysterious  personality  out¬ 
lined  ;n  I#  53  one  of  the  arresting  features  is  the 
absence  of  such  beautv  in  a  face  singularly  marred, 
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and  according  to  common  standards  confessedly  un¬ 
attractive.  While  there  is  a  dark  type  of  comeli¬ 
ness  (Ca  1°),  yet,  as  might  be  expected  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  olive  and  sunburnt  tones  of 
complexion,  it  is  the  exceptional  characteristic  of  a 
fair  and  lustrous  face  that  marks  the  highest  form 
of  beauty.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  when 
beauty  of  face  is  referred  to,  the  usual  and  ever- 
sulficient  simile  is  that  of  the  full  moon  (61U),  and 
in  the  descriptions  of  Paradise  in  the  Koran  the 
female  attendants  of  the  ‘faithful’  are  called 
houris,  ‘the  white-faced  ones.’  The  illumination 
on  the  face  of  Moses  is  still  recalled  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  when  the  officiating  Levite,  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  benediction  (Nu  624)  at  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  veils  his  face  with  the  tallith,  or  prayer-cloth. 
Similarly  in  the  sacred  art  of  the  Church,  the 
Transfiguration  light  on  the  face  of  Christ  was  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  halo  around  the  faces  of  the  saints 
who  suffered  as  His  witnesses.  In  2  Co  46  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  gospel  is  described  as  the  hope 
of  beholding  and  sharing  the  manifestation  of  God’s 
glory  as  it  had  been  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  In  the  expression  of  character  and  feeling. — 
Although  the  face  was  understood  to  be  only  a 
medium  or  channel  for  the  manifestation  of  inward 
thought  and  emotion,  a  more  vivid  impression  was 
often  gained  by  alluding  to  it  as  having  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  personality.  Thus  it  has  its  own  health 
(Ps  4211),  it  produces  gladness  in  others  (216,  Ac 
228),  and  pronounces  rebuke  (Ps  8016),  it  falls  (Gn 
46),  is  lifted  up  (Ps  46),  emits  light  (443).  All  emo¬ 
tions  are  marked  upon  it :  it  is  impudent  (Pr  713), 
harder  than  a  rock  (Jer  53),  and  may  be  a  face  of 
fury  (Ezk  3818).  In  Lk  1256  the  face  of  the  sky  is 
referred  to  as  conveying  to  those  who  could  read 
it  a  sign  of  its  intentions.  The  face  being  thus 
closely  identified  with  the  person,  any  violence 
offered  to  the  face  was  in  the  highest  degree 
affronting  (1  S  ll2,  2  S  104,  Mt  2667).  As  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  face  was  regarded  as  a  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  life  within,  the  Pharisees  culti¬ 
vated  an  aspect  of  religious  absorption  ;  and  Christ 
showed  that  the  thought  behind  this  device  was 
essentially  blind  and  irreligious,  inasmuch  as  the 
true  service  of  the  Kingdom  required  the  spirit  of 
the  Beatitudes  (617).  As  the  emblem  of  perfected 
sainthood  and  ordered  harmony,  the  Church  in  its 
final  form  is  represented  as  having  the  beauty  of  a 
face  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing 
(Eph  5 ”). 

The  figure  of  the  averted  or  hidden  face  (Dt  3117, 
Is  53s)  that  declines  to  meet  the  look  of  supplica¬ 
tion,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  Orientals  are 
largely  swayed  by  the  strongest  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  can  be  moved  from  their  previous 
purpose  by  well  directed  emotional  appeals.  When 
one  man  is  seeking  to  appease  or  persuade  another, 
it  is  customary,  when  the  right  moment  has  been 
reached,  to  put  the  hand  quietly  and  tentatively 
under  the  chin,  and  thus  turn  the  face  so  that  eye 
may  meet  eye,  and  more  kindly  feelings  prevail. 
Not  to  see  the  face  at  all  is  to  intercept  such  emo¬ 
tional  persuasion  of  prostration,  pleading,  and 
tears,  and  means  that  all  hope  must  be  abandoned. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

FACT  AND  THEORY. — Christianity  is  a  religion 
which  comes  to  man  from  God.  It  has  to  do  with 
man’s  relation  to  God,  and  with  God’s  will  for  man. 
Any  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  Christi¬ 
anity  depends  upon  revelation.  This  would  still 
be  true  apart  from  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  fact 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  redemption.  For 
God  is  a  personal  Spirit;  and  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  know  even  the  finite  persons  about  us  is 
through  their  revealing  themselves  to  us.  When, 
further,  we  bear  in  mind  the  truth  that  God  is  an 
infinite  Spirit,  and  that  we  men  are  finite,  it  at 
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once  becomes  obvious  that  all  knowledge  of  God  as 
well  as  of  His  plan  or  purpose  must  rest  upon  a 
revelation  by  God.  This  revelation  may  be  general. 
Thus  the  creation  of  the  Universe  and  of  man,  with 
God’s  image  in  his  heart  and  able  to  see  God  in 
the  work  of  His  hands,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  self-revelation  on  the  part  of  God.  But  sin  is 
a  reality  in  this  universe,  and  the  noetic  effects  of 
sin  have  rendered  necessary  a  special  revelation  of 
the  holy  God  to  sinful  man.  Sin  has  not  only 
made  man  blind  to  spiritual  realities,  it  has  dis¬ 
torted  the  purity  of  the  Divine  image  in  man’s 
heart  and  in  nature.  Accordingly  special  revela¬ 
tion  must  be  external,  consisting  in  supernatural 
acts  of  God  to  restore  the  image  of  God,  and  must 
also  consist  in  a  supernatural  word. -revelation  or 
communication  of  knowledge  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  acts.  Special  revelation,  then,  being 
soteriologieal,  accompanies  the  redemptive  activity 
of  God.  This  Divine  redemptive  activity  is  his¬ 
torical,  and  has  entered  this  world  of  time  and 
space.  This  was  necessary,  because  sin,  the  effects 
of  which  the  redemptive  activity  was  to  counteract, 
is  a  historical  force  at  work  in  the  world.  Since, 
therefore,  special  revelation  accompanies  God’s 
redemptive  acts,  it  too  is  historical,  taking  place 
under  the  category  of  time.  Hence  we  have,  first 
of  all,  God’s  redeeming  acts,  culminating  in  the 
Incarnation,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  redemptive  acts  are  also  revealing 
acts.  Thus  God’s  Son  came  into  this  world  in  the 
flesh  in  order  to  save  sinners,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us 
(1  Ti  l15).  But  His  incarnation  is  also  a  revelation 
of  God,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  St.  John’s 
Gospel.  But  we  have  also  a  word-revelation 
accompanying  the  Divine  redemptive  facts  or  acts, 
and  giving  us  their  meaning.  Indeed,  that  which 
rendered  necessary  the  fact-revelation,  viz.  the 
noetic  effects  of  sin,  also  makes  necessary  an 
authoritative  word-revelation  to  explain  to  us  the 
meaning  of  those  acts.  Christianity,  therefore, 
consists  in  facts  which  have  a  meaning,  or  in  the 
meaning  of  the  facts,  whichever  way  we  choose 
to  put  it.  Take  away  either  the  facts  or  their 
authoritative  interpretation,  and  we  have  no  Chris¬ 
tianity  left.  The  mere  external  facts  apart  from 
their  meaning  are,  of  course,  meaningless,  and 
therefore  do  not  constitute  Christianity ;  while  the 
abandonment  of  the  facts  no  less  destroys  the 
Christian  religion,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  natural 
religion,  or  religious  philosophy.  Neither  can  the 
abandonment  of  the  facts  be  justified  because  of 
the  co-ordination  of  revelation  and  redemption, 
and  of  the  historical  character  of  the  latter,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

This  is  the  conception  of  revelation  which  the 
Scripture  writers  themselves  give  us.  They  claim 
that  they  were  spoken  to  by  God,  and  not  merely 
that  they  had  their  religious  intuition  aroused  by 
the  facts  of  God’s  revelation.  Hence  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  great  facts  of 
Christianity,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the 
matter,  is  not  mere  human  reflexion  upon  the 
facts.  If,  therefore,  we  reject  their  interpretation 
of  the  facts  as  itself  immediately  from  God,  and 
therefore  authoritative,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
trust  them  for  the  occurrence  of  the  supernatural 
facts,  and  shall  be  driven  logically  to  deny  the 
immediacy  and  supernatural  character  of  the 
Divine  activity  in  the  facts  themselves.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  ‘  revelation’  will  have  been  changed. 
It  will  no  longer  signify  the  communication  of  truth 
by  God’s  acts  and  words,*  it  will  designate  a  product 

*  In  speaking  of  word -revelation,  we  are  not  confounding 
revelation  and  inspiration  ;  the  former  denoting  the  Divine 
supernatural  communication  of  truth  to  the  Scripture  writer, 
the  latter  the  Divine  influence  accompanying  its  record.  The 
term  ‘word-revelation’  is  meant  to  denote  especially  the  com- 
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of  the  religious  life  of  man.  This  does  away  with 
the  absoluteness  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  account  given  by  the  Scripture 
writers  themselves  of  the  way  in  which  Divine 
truth  came  to  them.  The  question,  therefore, 
really  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as  teachers  of  doctrine. 
The  evidence  for  their  trustworthiness  is  just  the 
evidence  for  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion, 
which,  of  course,  takes  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  article  (cf.  Warfield,  art.  ‘  The  Real  Problem 
of  Inspiration  ’  in  Pres,  and  Ref.  Rev.  iv.  p.  177  f. ). 
But  if  we  accept  their  authority  (as  we  do,  resting 
it  on  the  above  mentioned  evidence),  then  Christi¬ 
anity  consists  in  certain  great  facts,  and  in  the  true 
meaning  of  those  facts.  The  meaning  of  a  fact  is 
its  meaning  for  a  mind.  By  their  true  meaning, 
of  course,  is  meant  their  meaning  for  God.  This 
meaning,  therefore,  He  must  authoritatively  make 
known  to  us  if  we  are  to  have  any  Christianity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  attempt  to  hold  to  the 
great  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity  and  to  give 
up  their  meaning,  is  not  only  impossible,  but,  were 
it  possible,  would  result  in  taking  from  the  facts 
just  that  which  makes  them  Christian  facts,  and 
which  makes  them  constitutive  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life  as  the 
permanent  Divine  element  in  Christianity  and 
‘  theories’  as  relative,  human,  and  changing.  This 
general  tendency  to  separate  between  fact  and 
theory  in  Christianity  has  assumed  two  forms  :  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
explanation  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Bible 
does  contain  an  explanation  of  the  facts  ;  but,  while 
a  special  revelation  in  a  series  of  supernatural  acts 
of  God  is  recognized,  a  special  word-revelation 
is  denied,  and  the  whole  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity  as  contained  in  the  Bible  is  reduced 
practically  to  human  reflexion  upon  the  acts  of 
God. 

In  the  former  position,  it  is  said  that  Christianity 
consists  in  facts,  not  in  doctrines.  We  have  in  the 
Bible  the  fact  of  Christ,  but  no  theory  as  to  His 
person.  W e  have  the  fa  ct  of  the  Atonement,  but 
no  theory  or  doctrine  of  its  meaning. 

This  position  has  been  held  by  R.  J.  Campbell  and  F.  W. 
Farrar  in  their  essays  on  the  Atonement  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  Atonement  and  Modern,  Religious  Thought,  1900.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Farrar  maintains  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Atonement  is  a  ‘  futile  endeavour  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  and  to  translate  the  language  of  emotion  into 
that  of  rigid  scholasticism.’  So  also  R.  F.  Horton,  in  his  essay 
on  the  Atonement  in  a  volume  entitled  Faith  and  Criticism, 
1893,  says  that  the  NT  contains  no  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
(Horton  has  given  up  this  position  in  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  same  volume  with  Farrar’s  essay).  A  similar 
position  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by  Astifl,  who  is  quoted 
by  H.  Bois  in  De  la  Connaissance  Religieuse,  p.  342 ;  cf.  War- 
field,  The  Right  of  Systematic  Theology,  p.  30. 

In  regard  to  this  position  we  should  note,  first  of 
all,  that  ‘  bare  facts,’  i.e.  meaningless  facts,  are 
impossible,  for  every  fact  has  a  meaning  whether 
we  know  it  or  not.  And  still  further,  a  ‘bare  fact ’ 
being  a  meaningless  thing,  there  is  no  atonement 
in  the  ‘  bare  fact  ’  of  Christ’s  death,  and  no  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  events  of  His  life  regarded  as  ‘  bare 
facts.’  If  we  clearly  understand  that  a  ‘  bare  fact’ 
is  simply  an  event  in  the  external  world  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  senses,  or  a  subjective  fact  of  some 
self-consciousness,  then  it  may  be  the  statement 
of  a  ‘  bare  fact’  to  say  that  a  man  called  Jesus  was 
born  some  1900  years  ago,  but  we  are  not  to  say 
that  He  was  God’s  Son  made  flesh  for  our  salvation  ; 
we  can  say  that  He  died  on  the  cross  without 
going  beyond  ‘  bare  fact,’  or  even  that  He  expressed 

munication  of  truth  to  the  Scripture  writer  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inspiration 
is  also  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  truth  infallible  to  us. 


certain  feelings,  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  as  that 
He  died  for  our  sin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation 
that  we  should  know  the  full  and  true  meaning  of 
Christ’s  death  ;  we  are  not  speaking,  however,  of 
the  conditions  of  salvation,  but  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  And  this  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the 
great  redemptive  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
in  the  facts  because  of  their  meaning.  We  may 
conceive  some  false  meaning  of  these  facts,  but 
like  all  facts  they  must  have  some  meaning,  and 
their  true  meaning  is  their  meaning  for  God. 
Hence,  as  was  said,  if  we  are  to  know  their  true 
meaning,  God  must  tell  it  to  us.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  simply  to  hold  to  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life 
considered  as  ‘  bare  facts,’  we  should  have  taken 
away  from  them  that  which  makes  them  Christian 
facts  and  redemptive  facts.  In  short,  this  method 
of  treating  the  facts  of  Christianity  takes  from 
them  all  that  makes  them  constitutive  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity.* 

We  should  observe,  next,  that  the  modes  of 
statement  of  all  those  who  hold  this  position  suggest 
the  impossibility  of  holding  to  ‘  bare  facts.’  They 
speak  constantly  of  the  ‘fact  of  the  Atonement.’ 
But  this  is  quite  ambiguous.  If  it  means  that  the 
atonement  is  real,  then  it  is  a  true  statement,  but 
a  statement  which  involves  a  theory  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  as  atoning  for  sin. 
But,  taken  as  they  appear  to  mean  it,  the  statement 
involves  an  error.  We  may  speak  of  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  death,  but  in  this  as  a  ‘  bare  fact  ’  there  is 
no  atonement.  As  soon  as  we  call  it  an  atonement 
we  have  interpreted  it  by  a  theory.  So,  when 
Farrar  says  it  is  a  ‘  landmark  of  the  death  of 
Christ,’  that  it  is  ‘not  only  the  declaration,  but 
the  ground  of  pardon,’  he  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  understanding  its  meaning,  and,  according 
to  his  position,  has  made  the  mistake  of  ‘  translat¬ 
ing  the  language  of  emotion  into  the  rigidity  of 
syllogisms.’  And  this  same  ambiguity  often  at¬ 
taches  to  the  language  of  those  who  do  not  hold 
this  position.  Thus  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  in  his  book 
on  the  Atonement,  first  seeks  to  establish  its  fact 
and  secondly  its  theory.  In  reality,  however,  the 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  more  general,  and 
the  latter  part  more  specific,  statements  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  theory.  Precisely  the  same  ambiguity  is 
seen  in  the  article  ‘  The  Fact  of  the  Atonement,’ 
by  II.  Mackintosh  (Expos.  Times,  May  1903),  who 
speaks  of  the  ‘  fact  of  Christ’s  death  ’  and  the  ‘  fact 
of  the  Atonement  ’  as  equivalent  terms,  and  again 
of  the  ‘  fact  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,’  which 
statement,  of  course,  contains  a  doctrine. 

But  we  must  observe,  finally,  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  Christianity.  The  question  of  an 
external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  cannot 
be  evaded  by  saying  that  the  Bible  contains 
no  explanation  of  these  great  facts.  Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Bible  does  contain  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  great  facts  of  Christ’s  life.  And 
whatever  interpretation  be  put  upon  the  language 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  is  plain  that  they 
had  definite  ideas  as  to  who  Christ  was,  why  and 
how  He  came  into  this  world,  why  He  died,  and 
what  His  death  means.  To  take  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  and  those  only  in  regard  to  one  fact,  viz. 
Christ’s  death,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  dispute 
that,  when  He  speaks  of  giving  His  life  ‘a  ransom 
in  the  place  of  many’  (Mk  104B,  Mt  2028),  or  of  His 
blood  as  Covenant-blood  ‘  shed  for  many  unto  the 
remission  of  sins’  (Mt  2628),  He  intended  to  convey 

*  The  necessity  for  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  shown  by  Denney,  Studies  in  Theol.  p.  106, 
and  The  Death  of  Christ ,  Introd.  ;  cf.  also  J.  Orr,  The  Christian 
View  of  God  and  the  World ,  p.  25  ;  H.  Bois,  Le  Dog  me  Grec,  pp. 
110-117  ;  Warfield,  The  Right  of  Syst.  Theol.  pp.  29-46. 
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a  definite  view  as  to  the  meaning  of  His  death.* 
The  same  thing  could  be  shown  in  regard  to  all  our 
Lord’s  statements  as  to  His  Person  and  Work. 
The  whole  of  the  Pauline  letters  are  occupied  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
our  Lord’s  Incarnation,  Death,  and  Resurrection. 
It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  assert  that  the  NT  con¬ 
tains  no  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  Christianity. 

We  must  therefore  face  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  this  interpretation.  If  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  yield  to  its  authority,  and  still  insist 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  facts  as  Divine 
and  the  theory  as  merely  human,  we  shall  be  in  the 
second  position  mentioned,  that  of  those  who  recog¬ 
nize  a  supernatural  revelation  in  a  series  of  facts, 
but  who  reduce  the  whole  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  to  human 
reflexion  upon  these  facts  (see  Rothe,  Zur  Dog- 
matik,  pp.  54-120;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Thcol.  des  NT7, 
§  1  c,  also  note  3  on  p.  4.  For  other  instances  of  this 
see  Warfield,  art.  ‘  Revelation  ’  in  Johnson’s  Encycl. 
vol.  vii.  p.  79).  But  this  position  is  not  a  logical 
one.  For  it  is  not  the  account  which  the  Scripture 
writers  give  of  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
Christianity.  They  claim  a  direct  supernaturalism 
in  the  communication  to  them  of  truth.  Hence,  if 
by  reason  of  an  anti-supernatural istic  philosophy 
we  reject  this  claim,  and  regard  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  as  relative  and  conditioned  by  the 
conceptions  of  the  time,  we  shall  also  be  led  logic¬ 
ally  to  reject  their  statements  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  supernatural  facts.  The  consequence  of  this 
will  be  to  regard  the  facts  of  Christianity,  i.e.  its 
whole  historical  basis,  no  less  than  the  Scripture 
doctrine,  as  the  mere  ‘  husk  ’  which  contains  the 
‘  kernel  ’  either  of  rational  truth  or  of  Christian 
life  ;  and  thus  Christianity  will  have  been  reduced 
j  to  a  mere  religious  philosophy  or  a  mystical  life. 
For,  we  are  asked,  can  a  history  long  past  be  the 
object  of  religious  faith  any  more  than  a  doctrine 
of  a  bygone  age  ?  Is  not  tiie  whole  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  dogmatic  element  of  the  Scripture  relative 
and  temporally  conditioned?  Accordingly  the  logic 
of  this  position  of  recognizing  a  revelation  only  in 
fact,  is  to  drive  us  to  Rationalism  or  Mysticism. 
This  is  the  result  of  abandoning  the  principle  of 
external  authority  in  religion.  But  rational  truth 
and  religious  sentiment  are  not  Christianity.  If 
we  are  to  have  any  Christian  religion,  we  must 
have  the  great  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity 
and  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  them. 
Whereas  on  this  view  revelation  is  only  a  product 
of  the  religious  life  of  man. 

Accordingly  we  are  brought  to  a  position  opposite 
to  that  which  we  have  been  discussing,  i.e.  to  the 
position  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts 
of  Christianity,  subordinating  them  to  a  purely 
human  theory.  This  tendency  reduces  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  a  philosophy  of  religion  ;  the  historical 
element  being  regarded  as  the  ‘husk ’which  con¬ 
tains  the  ‘  kernel  ’  of  eternal  truths  of  reason. 

This  question  of  the  importance  of  the  historical  element  in 
Christianity  was  prominent  in  the  18th  cent.  (cf.  Lipsius,  4  Die 
Bedeutung  des  Historischen  im  Christentume  ’  in  his  Glauben 
u ■  Wissen 5.  The  difficulty  which  was  felt  with  historic  facts 
was  not,  as  more  recently,  that  of  attaining  historic  certitude. 
The  clearest,  most  undisputed  fact,  it  was  held,  could  not 
support  or  be  the  content  of  religious  belief.  The  objection 
was  therefore  a  metaphysical,  not  a  historical  one.  Hence  all 
positive  religions  were  regarded  as  but  outward  expressions  of 
the  pure  religion  of  reason.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
Leibnitz- Wolffian  philosophy  (cf.  Windelband,  Gesch.  dev  Phil. 


*  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  words  first  quoted  show  Pauline 
influence  on  the  Evangelist.  But  the  unwillingness  to  admit 
that  Jesus  uttered  them  rests  on  dogmatic  grounds.  There  is 
no  external  evidence  against  them,  and,  as  Denney  has  shown, 
they  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  context.  So  also  Spitta’s 
idea  that  the  words  Mt  ‘it)'-2*  have  no  reference  to  Christ’s  death, 
is  admitted  by  him  to  hi-  quite  different  from  the  view  of  the 
Evangelist  (see  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ ,  pp.  38  and  40). 


p.  30  ff.).  Lessing  also  gave  utterance  to  his  famous  saying  that 
‘accidental  historical  truths’  can  never  be  the  ground  of 
‘  eternal  rational  truths.*  And  he  seemed  to  regard  all  of  the 
historical  element  in  Christianity  as  ‘accidental,’  for  the  ideal 
kernel  of  Christianity  was  just  rational  religious  truth.  In  the 
same  way  Kant  ( Die  Relig.  innerhalb  d.  Grenzen  d.  blossen 
Vernunft)  considered  pure  moral  truth  as  the  abiding  kernel  of 
all  religions.  Historical  Christianity,  he  held,  had  clothed  this 
with  accretions  which  are  symbolical  representations  of  eternal 
truth.  Fichte  held  practically  the  same  position  (see  Anwei- 
mng  zum  seligen  Leben)  Thus  by  distinguishing  between  the 
‘  kernel  *  and  the  4  husk,’  and  by  finding  the  former  in  the 
truths  of  reason,  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  relegated  to  the 
category  of  husk.  Christianity,  accordingly,  was  reduced  to  a 
religious  philosophy  and  destroyed,  for  it  is  not  the  product  of 
human  reflexion.  An  attempt  at  a  more  adequate  view  of 
history  is  seen  in  Schelling  and  Hegel,  but  with  much  the  same 
result  so  far  as  historical  Christianity  is  concerned,  because  of 
their  adherence  to  the  distinction  between  kernel  and  husk. 
History  is  regarded  by  them  not  as  an  ‘  outer  *  ‘  empirical  * 
history,  but  as  the  history  of  God’s  life  in  the  finite  spirit. 
Thus  the  history  of  Christ  is  not  important  as  the  history  of  an 
individual,  but  in  these  symbols  faith  sees  the  eternal  course 
of  the  Divine  life.  Christ’s  death  is  simply  a  symbol  of  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  repeated  in  every  man’s  inner  life,  and  His 
bodily  Resurrection  a  symbol  of  the  return  of  the  finite  spirit  to 
the  Infinite.  Thus  historic  Christianity  is  but  one  of  the  forms, 
albeit  the  highest,  of  bare  natural  religion,  in  this  case  con¬ 
strued  upon  a  pantheizing  basis. 

In  England,  T.  H.  Green  has  given  a  Neo-Hegelian  construc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  which  subordinates  its  facts  and  the 
Scripture  interpretation  of  them  to  a  philosophical  theory 
( Miseell .  Whs?  vol.  iii.  pp.  160-185,  230-276).  God  and  man  are 
identified.  God  is  the  ideal  self  of  each  man.  Sin  is  self-asser¬ 
tion,  and  salvation  consists  in  ‘  dying  to  live,’  i.e.  giving  up 
this  individualistic  self-assertion.  This  is  held  to  be  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  but  no  value  is  attached  to  the  historic 
Christ  apart  from  the  idea  which  He  exemplified.  This,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  Neo-Hegelianism  and  not  Christianity.  The 
claim,  also,  that  faith  which  has  a  historic  element  in  its  con¬ 
tent  is  therefore  psychologically  a  *  historic  faith  ’  in  the  sense 
of  a  dead  faith,  is  specious.  Faith  may  have  a  historical  element 
in  its  content  without  being  changed  as  to  its  psychological 
character  as  trust  in  God.  (For  a  critique  of  Green’s  religious 
philosophy  see  Kilpatrick  in  The  Thinker  for  1895  ;  Rainy  in 
the  Thcol.  Review  for  1899  ;  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  Hist,  and  of 
Experience ,  Lect.  8). 

From  the  standpoint  of  NT  criticism,  the  art.  by  Schmiedel  on 
‘The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  Narratives’  in  Encyc.  Bibl. 
vol.  iv.  p.  4040 f.,  illustrates  the  same  distinction  between 
kernel  and  husk,  and  the  giving  up  of  the  fact  of  the  bodily  Re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ.  Here  an  anti-supernaturalistic  bias  governs 
the  whole  discussion,  though  Schmiedel  asserts  that  he  does 
not  presuppose  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle. 

The  extreme  result  of  this  tendency  to  give  up  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  the  consequent  subordination  of  the  facts  of 
Christianity  to  a  theory,  is  seen  in  an  art.  in  the  Hibbert  Journal , 
Jan.  1905,  entitled  ‘The  Christ  of  Dogma!  and  of  Experience,’ 
by  W.  A.  Pickard-Cambridge.  According  to  the  author,  the 
fundamental  error  in  Scripture  is  its  identification  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  communion  with  whom  is  the 
essence  of  religion.  The  Apostles  were  confronted  with  a  per¬ 
sonality  of  ‘overwhelming  attractiveness,’  and  so  made  this 
mistake.  This,  indeed,  is  Christianity  without  Christ.  The 
author’s  Christ  is  a  mere  man  idealized  by  emotion. 

In  doing  away  with  the  historical  element  in 
Christianity,  these  thinkers  have  done  away  with 
Christianity  itself.  This  is  only  to  say  that  the 
great  facts  of  Christ’s  life  are  a  part  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  human  ideas,  but  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
God  to  men,  accompanying  God’s  direct  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  downward  course  of  the  world  caused 
by  sin,  which  is  a  historic  force.  Thus,  having 
abandoned  all  external  authority,  we  lose  the  fact- 
basis  as  well  as  its  Scripture  interpretation,  and 
are  left  with  a  philosophy  of  religion.  But  these 
so-called  eternal  truths  are  either  purely  human, 
in  which  case  they  cannot  be  eternally  valid  truth  ; 
or  else  man’s  thoughts  about  God  must  be  held  to 
be  God’s  thoughts  about  Himself,  in  which  case 
even  natural  religion  vanishes  in  Pantheism.  This 
type  of  religious  philosophy  may  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture,  but  it  should  frankly 
admit  that  what  it  leaves  us  is  not  Christianity, 
it  is,  however,  simply  the  logical  result  of  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  external 
authority  in  religious  knowledge. 

When  we  turn  from  the  philosophers  to  the 
‘  liberal  theology  ’  represented  by  Biedermann, 
Lipsius,  and  Ptleiderer,  we  find  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  greater  emphasis  which  they  lay 
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upon  the  historic  Christ,  their  difference  from  the 
philosophers  is  not  so  much  one  of  principle  as  of 
degree,  i.e.  of  how  much  of  Christianity  they  will 
retain  as  kernel  and  how  much  they  will  throw 
away  as  husk.  This  is  determined  largely  by 
their  philosophical  standpoint.  Hence  in  their 
case  also  there  is  a  subjection  of  Christian  fact 
and  doctrine  to  an  unauthoritative  theory.  That 
they  do  not  differ  so  much  in  principle  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  philosophical  solvent  of  Christianity  can  he 
seen  from  the  following  considerations.  Wherever 
the  principle  of  external  authority  is  given  up,  we 
are  sure  to  meet  with  the  same  distinction  between 
kernel  and  husk  in  reference  to  Scripture  fact  and 
doctrine.  And  whenever  this  takes  place,  the 
Scripture  idea  of  revelation  has  been  changed, 
revelation  being  simply  the  product  of  religious 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  mind  of  man.  This 
makes  it  the  product  of  natural  development,  and 
subjects  it  to  the  laws  of  psychic  life.  Accordingly 
we  find  that,  while  these  theologians  differ  from 
the  preceding  construction  of  Christianity  in  lay¬ 
ing  greater  emphasis  upon  Christ  and  in  insisting 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  eternal 
truth  so  much  as  in  Christ  Himself  (see  esp.  Lip- 
sius,  op.  cit.),  they  nevertheless  regard  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  facts  as  Scripturally  interpreted,  i.e.  both  fact 
and  dogma,  as  hut  the  ‘  sensuous  representation  ’ 
of  rational  religious  truth. 

Christ  is  probably  of  least  significance  in  the  theology  of 
Biedermann,  who  held  that  Jesus  is  simply  the  first  realization  of 
the  idea  of  Divine  Sonship  (Do<iinatik,  ii.  §  815).  Whereas  Lipsius, 
though  an  opponent  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  resembles  it  in  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  Christ.  Thus  in  the  essay  already  cited  he 
says  that  the  Christian  religion  is  historical,  and  that  the  eternal 
good  which  it  offers  is  bound  up  with  the  person  of  Christ. 
Christianity,  he  says,  consists  not  in  ideas  which  Christ  illus¬ 
trated,  but  in  Christ  Himself.  But  Lipsius  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  kernel  and  husk,  and  between  some  facts  and  others. 
Thus  he  says  that  ‘  faith  has  to  do  not  with  single  historical 
facts  as  such,  but  with  their  religious  value,’  and  that  ‘  there  are 
facts  about  whose  historicity  there  is  little  doubt,  and  which 
are  of  no  importance  for  our  religious  life,  and  there  are  others 
about  which  there  may  be  much  doubt,  and  yet,  as  sensuous 
representations  of  religious  truths,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  ’ 
Obviously,  if  facts  about  whose  occurrence  there  is  doubt  are  of 
such  importance  as  ‘  sensuous  representations  ’  of  religious 
truth,  the  really  essential  thing  is  the  rational  truth  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  And  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
Lipsius’  treatment  of  the  great  Christian  facts.  Thus  the  Cross 
is  ‘  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  truth  that  the  old  man  in  us  must 
die,  in  order  that  man  be  born  of  God’  (p.  138),  though  Lipsius 
does  recognize  in  Christ’s  death  more  than  a  mere  symbol 
(p.  139).  At  the  same  time  the  all-important  thing  is  the  idea 
symbolized.  So  also  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  need  not  be 
true  in  its  literal  Scriptural  form,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
symbolizes  the  truth  of  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly 
world.  The  ‘  form  ’  in  which  we  conceive  it  is  expressly  said  to 
be  of  no  importance.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  complete 
subordination  of  Christian  fact  to  philosophic  theory  in  this 
movement.  But  not  only  are  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
put  into  the  category  of  ‘  husk.*  The  dogmatic  interpretation 
of  them  in  the  Scripture  is  also  regarded  as  the  external  null 
or  symbol  of  rational  truth.  For,  unlike  the  Ritschlian  school, 
who  hold  that  the  Greek  influence  is  largely  later  than  the  NT 
writings,  the  liberal  theology  carries  this  influence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  critical  process  of  separating  the  kernel  of  truth 
from  its  husk,  back  into  the  NT.  Thus  Pfleiderer  (Glaubens-  ?t. 
Sittenlehre ,  p.  4)  says  that  it  is  the  business  of  Dogmatics  to 
‘  work  over  critically  ’  the  Scripture  as  well  as  the  Church 
dogma  in  order  to  reach  its  abiding  truth.  The  Scripture 
doctrine  is  said  to  contain  a  ‘  sensuous  ’  element  which  is  not 
rational  and  which  must  be  rationalized. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  external 
authority  in  religions  knowledge  having  been 
abandoned  by  this  school  also,  the  histone  facts 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  the  Scripture  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  given  up.  Again,  facts  are  subordinated 
to  a  human  theory,  and  we  have  left  a  religious 
philosophy. 

The  subjection  of  the  Scripture  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  to  a  subjective  norm  has  taken  also  a  more 
mystical  form.  This,  indeed,  is  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attempt  to  find  a  permanent  basis 
for  religious  knowledge  after  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  has  been  given  up.  For  this 
kernel  of  rational  truth  seems  to  differ  with  each 
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theologian,  and  does  not  afford  that  permanency 
which  should  characterize  the  essence  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  These  so-called  eternal  truths  are  tempor¬ 
ally  conditioned  just  as  are  the  Scripture  dogmas. 
To  hold  to  them,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  dogma¬ 
tism.  Accordingly  it  is  natural  that  a  demand 
for  a  truly  undogmatic  Christianity  should  arise, 
seeking  to  be  rid  not  only  of  Scripture  doctrine, 
but  also  of  the  rational  element  into  which  it  had 
been  distilled. 

This  demand  was  made  by  Dreyer  ill  his  Undogmatischcs 
Christentum,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1S8S. 
Coming  from  the  camp  of  the  liberals,  Dreyer  directed  his 
polemic  against  ‘liberalism’ and  ‘  orthodoxy '  alike.  The  liberal 
theology  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tl.e  ‘  pious  heart,'  \vhi.e 
orthodox  dogma  is  in  conflict  with  modern  culture.  We  are 
therefore  bidden  to  turn  from  dogma  to  the  life  of  faith. 
Christianity  is  a  life,  not  a  series  of  facts  or  doctrines.  Dogma 
is  religious  experience  put  into  the  form  of  concepts  (p.  77J.  It 
is  therefore  put  into  a  form  of  relative  validity,  and  one  that 
is  continually  changing.  When  these  concepts  are  no  longer 
valid,  they  no  longer  serve  to  express  religious  life,  and  must 
be  rejected.  The  facts  of  Christianity  fare  no  better  at  Dreyer’s 
hands.  He  will  not  allow  our  idea  of  history  to  he  governed  by 
any  dogmatic  supernaturalism,  and  consequently,  at  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an  equally  dogmatic  anti-supernaturalism,  he  tells  us 
the  ‘myth-forming  process’  is  seen  in  the  Gospel  record  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  Although  something  of  external  fact  may  remain, 
we  can  find  no  religious  certitude  in  any  historic  fact,  and  are 
told  to  fall  hack  on  Christ's  holy  character,  which  is  exalted 
above  all  the  changes  of  theological  science  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism.  This  arouses  life  in  us,  and  this  life  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  which  is  a  life,  not  fact  or  doctrine."  A  some¬ 
what  similar  position  has  been  taken  in  France  by  A.  Sabatier,  t 
His  idea  is  that  religion  is  life,  not  doctrine.  External  autho¬ 
rity,  whether  of  Scripture  or  the  Church,  kills  religion  The 
essential  thing  in  religion  is  life.  But  this  life  must  express 
itself  outwardly  in  institutions  and  symbols:  Christian  doctrines 
are  hut  symbols  of  Christian  life.  They  are  higher  than  those 
of  other  religions  because  the  life  is  higher.  The  essence  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  is  neither  a  series  of  facts  nor  a  sum  of 
dogmas,  but  a  spiritual  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
Dreyer’s  supposed  escape  from  historical  criticism, 
when  he  falls  back  on  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  as  the 
ground  of  the  life  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Christianity  ;  or  to  discuss  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  Sabatier’s  books.  We  can  only  stop  to 
indicate  briefly  that  when  we  have  separated 
Christianity  from  all  external  facts  and  have  made 
its  doctrinal  content  entirely  the  product  of  the 
religious  life,  we  have  done  away  with  Christianity, 
because  we  have  done  away  with  all  that  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  natural  religion.  Of  course  it  is 
true  that  Christianity  is  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  It  is  also  true  that  Christian  doctrine  can 
never  produce  Christian  life.  St.  Paul  has  taught 
us  this.  Man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth  in  the  Bible  will  fail  to  produce 
spiritual  apprehension  or  life  ;  for  ‘  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit’  (1  Co  214). 
These  great  truths  are  emphasized  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Theology.  But  the  type  of  thought  we 
are  discussing  means  that  the  essence  of  Christi¬ 
anity  consists  in  a  life  which  precedes  and  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  facts  and  doctrines,  and  that  doctrine 

*  In  some  respects  Dreyer’s  position  resembles  that  of  the 
Ritschlians.  Thus,  e.g.,  Kaftan  in  his  Glaube  u.  Dogma  replied 
to  Dreyer  that  instead  of  an  undogmatic  Christianity  we  need 
a  1  new  dogma'  which  grows  out  of  Christian  faith.  Dreyer  re¬ 
joined,  in  a  later  edition  of  his  book,  that  he  admitted  a  ‘  science 
of  faith’  ( Glaubenslehre ),  and  so  did  not  differ  from  Kaftan. 
Kaftan  again  replied,  saying  that  Dreyer  held  that  this  science 
of  faith  contained  a  symbolic  element,  and  was  only  of  relative 
validity.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  essential  point  of  difference 
between  Dreyer  and  Kaftan,  viz.,  the  latter  claims  absolute 
validity  for  dogmatics  as  ‘the  science  of  faith,’  while  the  former 
admits  a  relative  element  in  this  ‘  science  of  faith  ’  which  he 
refuses  to  call  a  dogma.  Dreyer’s  view  of  the  inner  life  of 
Christ,  as  independent  of  historical  criticism,  and  as  the  source 
of  Christian  life,  resembles  that  of  Herrmann  in  his  Verke.hr  dm 
Christen  mit  Gott.  But  Dreyer  is  a  mystic,  while  Herrmann  is 
not.  See  also,  Dreyer,  Zurundogm.  Glaubensl.  [posthum.],  1001. 

t  Esguisse  d'une  Phil,  de  la  Relig.  d’aprte  la  Psych,  et  I'll  is- 
toire,  1897  (also  Eng.  t.r.  1897].  This  book  includes  a  lecture, 
‘The  Vitality  of  Christian  Dogmas,’  published  separately  [also 
Eng.  tr.] ;  also  Z>s  Religions  d'Autoriti  et  la  Religion  de  V Esprit, 
1900  [also  Eng.  tr.  ]. 
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is  the  product  of  life.  Thus  to  eliminate  fact  and 
doctrine  from  Christianity  is  to  leave  nothing  hut 
hare  natural  religious  sentiment.  And  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Christianity  is  the  product 
of  the  religious  sentiment  (see  Warfield,  The  Eight 
of  Syst.  Theol.).  It  is  no  more  the  product  of  this 
than  it  is  of  rational  reflexion. 

Furthermore,  there  is  now  left  no  basis  for  the 
affirmation  that  Christianity  is  the  final  religion, 
and  its  doctrine  absolute  truth.  For  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  Christian  life  may  not  reach  higher 
levels  and  embody  itself  in  more  elevated  doctrinal 
symbols.  Writers  of  this  type  might  and  do  reply 
to  this,  that,  even  apart  from  fact  and  doctrine,  the 
Christian  life  is  not  the  bare  religious  sentiment, 
but  the  product  of  God’s  Spirit,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  true  life,  and  its  doctrinal  product 
final  truth.  But  when  they  affirm  this,  they 
abandon  their  position.  For  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  life  is  the  true  life  if  the  norm  of  truth 
be  drawn  from  the  life  itself.  We  believe  that 
Christian  life  is  the  true  life  because  of  a  fact  and 
a  doctrine  independent  of  this  life,  viz.  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  regenerating  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  in  affirming  this  we  have  as¬ 
serted  a  great  fact  as  well  as  a  doctrine,  each 
independent  of,  as  ivell  as  at  the  basis  of,  Christian 
life.  In  short,  if  Christianity  is  separated  from 
the  great  supernatural  facts  of  Christ’s  life  and 
from  the  great  supernatural  facts  of  the  action  of 
God’s  Spirit  on  men’s  hearts,  as  well  as  from  its 
authoritative  doctrinal  content,  then  that  which 
differentiates  it  from  mere  religious  sentiment  is 
gone.  What,  then,  to  sum  up,  is  the  attitude  of 
this  type  of  religious  thinking  to  the  question  of 
‘  fact  and  theory  ’  in  relation,  especially,  to  Christ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  psychological  theory  that  feeling 
and  sensation  precede  and  condition  thought.  And 
as  a  consequence,  we  are  left  with  a  human  Christ 
whose  portrait  is  the  product  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment. 

At  this  point  we  are  met  with  a  reaction  from 
the  neglect  of  the  historical  element  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  also  from  the  demand  for  an  undog- 
matic  Christianity.  This  has  come  from  members 
of  the  Ritschlian  school.  Thus,  e.g.,  Harnack  (cf. 
his  address,  Das  Christentum  u.  die  Geschichte, 
1896)  and  Herrmann  (besides  his  Verkehr  and 
Begriff  der  Offenbarung,  see  esp.  his  Warum 
bedarf  unser  Glaube  geschichtlicher  Thatsachen  ? 
1884)  have  attempted  to  defend  the  importance  of 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  against  Lessing 
and  Kant;  and  Kaftan  ( Glaube  u.  Dogma2,  1889) 
has  written  a  reply  to  Dreyer,  showing  that  the 
dogmatic  element  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and 
that  what  we  need  is  a  ‘  new  dogma.’  But  this 
demand  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  motive, 
principles,  and  results  of  this  theological  move¬ 
ment.  The  fundamental  motive  of  Ritschlianism 
is  an  apologetic  one,  viz.,  to  find  a  ground  of 
certitude  in  Christianity  which  shall  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism  and  of 
metaphysics,  and  so  to  state  the  content  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  it  too  shall  be  independent  in 
both  these  respects.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  common  with  theologians  of  this  school  to  lay 
stress  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  ‘  historic 
Christ,’  and  to  seek  to  find  in  Him  the  ground,  as 
well  as  an  essential  element  in  the  content,  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  ground  of  certitude  and  this 
dogmatic  content  are  held  to  be  independent  of 
historical  criticism  and  metaphysics,  by  means  of 
their  sharp  distinction  between  religious  and  theo¬ 
retic  knowledge,  the  latter  dealing  with  facts  and 
their  explanation,  the  former  with  religious  values. 
In  regard,  then,  to  the  historical  element  in  Chris¬ 
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tianity  or  the  Christian  facts,  this  school  empha¬ 
sizes  its  importance  as  part  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism,  falls 
back  upon  one  fact,  viz. — the  so-called  ‘  historic 
Christ.’  It  is  not  meant  that  Christianity  is 
independent  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism 
in  such  a  sense  that,  if  there  were  no  basis  for 
their  historic  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  Christianity 
could  still  survive.  Their  idea  is  that  the  ‘  his¬ 
toric  Christ’  stands  fast  after  historical  criticism  has 
done  its  work.  But  since  this  criticism  is  largely 
determined  by  an  anti-supernaturalistic  bias,  it 
is  evident  that  the  historic  Christ  of  the  Ritsch- 
lians  is  not  a  Christ  who  is  independent  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism,  but  the  Christ  which  a  naturalistic 
criticism  has  left  us.  This  shows  that  independence 
of  the  results  of  criticism  is  impossible,  since  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  historical  religion.  The  supposed  inde¬ 
pendence  of  its  results  turns  out  to  be  a  surrender 
of  all  that  is  difficult  to  defend  against  a  criticism 
which  is  determined  by  naturalism.  Accordingly 
Harnack  says  (Das  Christentum  u.  die  Geschichte) 
that  ‘  the  tradition  as  to  the  incidents  attending 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
shattered.’  This  makes  necessary  the  old  rational¬ 
istic  distinction  between  1  kernel  and  ‘  husk,’  and 
so  in  his  lectures  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity 
we  are  told  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
Easter  message  of  the  empty  tomb,  which  is  not 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  the  Easter  faith  that 
Jesus  gained  a  victory  over  death  and  still  lives. 
Of  course,  if  we  follow  this  method,  not  only  will 
all  the  external  supernatural  events  of  Christ’s 
life  have  to  be  surrendered,  but  also  those  elements 
in  His  inner  life  which  involve  the  supernatural 
must  go.  And  so  we  find  Herrmann  in  the  Verkehr 
falling  back  upon  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  reduced  to 
a  merely  ethical  content.* 

Thus  the  Ritschlian  attempt  at  independence  of 
historical  criticism  results  really  in  a  surrender  to 
a  criticism  determined  by  naturalism.  The  virgin- 
birth  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  are 
given  up,  and  we  have  no  longer  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Gospel  reconstructed 
by  the  critics.  It  is  the  subordination  of  Chris¬ 
tian  facts  to  a  human  theory. 

When  we  turn  to  the  demand  for  a  ‘new  dogma,’ 
which  we  saw  was  emphasized  by  Kaftan  ( Glaube 
u.  Dogma),  we  find  the  other  principle  of  the  school 
at  work,  viz. — the  separation  of  theology  from 
metaphysics,  and  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  theoretic  knowledge.  The  watchword  ‘theo¬ 
logy  without  metaphysics,’  however,  does  not  mean 
simply  theology  which  shall  be  fi'ee  from  a  specu¬ 
lative  reconstruction  as  in  the  Hegelian  school.  It 
means  a  theology  without  any  metaphysical  ele¬ 
ments,  i.e.  with  nothing  that  transcends  experience. 
Hence  we  must  not  only  distinguish  the  ‘  historical 
Christ  ’  from  the  Christ  of  an  uncritical  tradition  ; 
we  must  also  distinguish  Him  from  the  Christ  of  a 
metaphysical  dogma  of  Greek  origin.  Accordingly 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures 
in  one  person  in  our  Lord  are  to  be  abandoned  as 
metaphysical.  The  new  dogma  expresses  itself  in 

*  It.  is  true  that  both  Herrmann  and  Reischle(‘  Der  Streit  liber 
die  Begriindung  des  (Jlaubens  auf  dem  gesch.  Christus,’  Zeitsch. 
/.  Theol.  u  Kirche,  1897)  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
‘  ground  ’  and  the  ‘  content  ’  of  faith  ;  and  what  they  seek  is  an 
independent  ground  of  faith.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
ground  of  faith  once  determined  becomes  in  their  hands  a 
norm  for  distinguishing  between  kernel  and  husk  in  its  ‘con¬ 
tent.’  Accordingly  their  idea  of  the  ‘content’  of  faith  is  one 
that  fits  in  with  their  idea  of  its  ground,  fvahler  ( Der  sogenannte 
historische  Jesus  u.  il.  gesch.,  hiblische  Christus 1896)  has 
criticised  this  distinction  between  the  ground  and  the  content 
of  faith.  But  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  idea  which 
these  writers  have  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  faith  determines 
absolutely  its  content  by  acting  as  a  principle  by  which  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  abiding  content  of  faith  from  its  historical  form, 
and  thus  makes  room  for  endless  subjectivity. 
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religious  knowledge  which  springs  from  faith,  and 
not  in  metaphysical  propositions.  Christ,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  Divine  in  a  metaphysical  sense  as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  but  simply  in  the 
religious  sense  that  in  the  man  Jesus  we  have  the 
perfect  revelation  of  God,  or  else  that  the  term 
‘Divinity’  expresses  His  value  for  the  believer. 
This  latter  is  Kitsehl’s  position,  and  members  of  the 
school  who  have  taken  a  moi'e  positive  attitude 
than  Ritschl  have  fallen  short  of  asserting  Christ’s 
Divinity  in  any  metaphysical  sense  (cf.  Kaftan, 
Dogmatik  ;  Lobstein,  Lehre  v.  d.  ubernnt.  Geburit 
Chrvsti.  Harnack,  op.  cit.,  and  H.  Schultz,  Lzhre 
v.  d.  Gottheit  Christi,  occupy  much  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  Ritschl). 

We  must  conclude  that  in  the  Ritschlian  theol¬ 
ogy  we  have  again  the  subordination  of  the  great 
Christian  facts  and  dogmas  to  a  phenomenalistic 
philosophy  and  a  historical  criticism  subject  to  a 
naturalistic  bias.  This  amounts  to  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  a  human  theory.  For  the  fundamental 
question  is — Upon  what  does  this  theology  rest? 
Has  it  a  more  objective  basis  than  rationalism  and 
mysticism  ?  It  seeks  to  base  revelation  on  Christ. 
The  source  of  its  dogma  is  not  the  individual 
Christian  consciousness  but  the  Christian  life,  or 
the  revelation  of  God  portrayed  in  the  Bible.  But 
its  Christ  is  a  human  Christ  who  can  give  no  abso¬ 
lute  revelation  of  God  ;  and  the  Scripture  is  not 
regarded  as  authoritative  in  any  objective  sense  as 
containing  a  supernatural  revelation,  but  simply  as 
the  record  of  the  revelation  by  the  human  Christ. 
The  Scripture  is  subjected  to  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  are  not  tp  be  taken  directly  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  ‘external  revelations,’  but  only  as  ‘appro¬ 
priated  ’  and  ‘  authenticated  ’  by  Christian  faith 
(cf.  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  §  on  the  Scripture,  p.  48). 
Thus  the  idea  of  revelation  has  changed  its  biblical 
sense  of  a  supernatural  communication  of  truth, 
and  becomes  the  product  of  the  religious  life  of 
those  who  stood  nearest  Christ.  But  the  Christian 
life  does  not  remove  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  all  at 
once,  and  consequently  this  idea  of  special  revela¬ 
tion  does  not  meet  the  demand  which  made  a 
special  revelation  necessary.  In  short,  if  we  aban¬ 
don  the  principle  of  external  authority,  we  cannot 
escape  the  subjection  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  philosophical  theory. 

The  logical  results  of  the  abandonment  of  an 
external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  have 
been  recently  exhibited  in  the  new  theological 
school  which  follows  the  method  of  Comparative 
Religion.  For  if  Christ  is  only  human,  and  the 
Christian  revelation  not  supernatural,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  absoluteness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  Ritschlians  sought  to  do.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Christianity  consists 
in  Christ  and  not  merely  in  a  principle  of  which 
He  is  the  illustration.  We  thus  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  ‘  Christian  principle  ’  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  old 
rationalism,  only  now  in  quite  a  different  form, 
since  this  school  insists  that  principles  can  never 
be  separated  from  their  historical  embodiment. 
Therefore  the  distinction  between  the  ‘  kernel  ’ 
and  the  ‘  husk’  must  be  given  up,  since  the  kernel 
is  always  inseparable  from- its  historical  manifesta¬ 
tion.  All  history  is  relative,  yet  not  at  all  unim¬ 
portant,  for  we  cannot  have  religious  truth  except 
in  a  historically  conditioned  form.  Thus,  while  a 
greater  significance  attaches  to  Christ  than  in  the 
old  rationalism,  the  great  facts  and  the  dogmatic 
content  of  Christianity  have  only  a  relative  value, 
and  are  frankly  given  up  at  the  demands  of  an 
avowedly  naturalistic  philosophy.  This  can  be 
seen  in  Troeltsch,  the  dogmatician  of  the  school  (cf. 
liis  art.  ‘  Geschiehte  u.  Metaphysik’  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
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Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1898,  pp.  55-67.  Cf.  also  Die 
Absolutheit  des '  Christentums  u.  die  Religionsges- 
chichte ,  1902).  Troeltsch  admits  the  significance  of 
personality  in  the  religious  sphere,  and  that  Christ 
is  the  source  of  our  communion  with  God  ;  hut  in 
view  of  the  power  of  development  in  Christianity, 
he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  God’s  reve¬ 
lation  to  one  person  at  the  beginning  of  Christian 
history.  Therefore  the  first  form  of  Christianity, 
as  connected  with  Jesus,  is  to  be  regarded  along 
with  later  forms  simply  as  illustrations  of  the 
Christian  principle.  Thus  we  have  again  the 
entire  subordination  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  the  theory  of  the  naturalistic  evo¬ 
lution  of  religious  ideas. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christianity  consists  in 
a  series  of  supernatural  facts  together  with  their 
meaning  ;  that  their  true  meaning  is  their  mean¬ 
ing  for  God,  and  that  therefore  He  must  tell  it  to 
us  ;  that  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  make  it  necessary 
that  this  be  in  a  special  and  supernatural  manner. 
The  abandonment  of  the  authority  of  Scripture 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  leads  logically 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  facts  themselves,  i.e.  to 
their  subordination  to  a  theory  which  distinguishes 
their  accidental  Scriptural  form  from  their  abid¬ 
ing  philosophical  content.  The  Ritschlian  endeav¬ 
our  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  logic  is  unsuccessful, 
and  the  newest  development  in  theology  has  cast 
aside  the  Ritschlian  claim  as  to  the  absoluteness 
of  Christianity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
has  subjected  Scripture  fact  and  doctrine  to  an 
avowedly  naturalistic  philosophy.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  not  to  lose  the  supernatural  facts  and  their 
authoritative  interpretation,  i.e.  if  we  are  not  to 
lose  Christianity,  we  must  abide  by  the  Scripture 
as  an  external  authority. 
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1.  / lUrndui'tiir;/.  In  tlio  NT  I, ho  term  ‘faith’ 
haw  two  main  mcaning'H,  which  may  be  <lmtin- 
j ' u i  1 1 •  ■< I  an  active,  ii, ml  paumve  hotihoh,  viz.  :  (I)  Mir/, 
‘the  liame  of  niiml  which  relieM  on  another,’  ami 
(2)  fU/riUi/,  ‘the  frame,  of  miml  which  can  he  relied 
on.’  Of  fhcHo  the  former  in  the  predominant  line, 
and  in  marked  hy  a  rich,  eopioiiH,  and  dintinefivoly 
(  In  inf inn  development. 

The  two  Mention  the  active  and  passive  both  logically  and 
grammatically  pasti  by  nn  easy  transition  from  one  l-o  the  other, 
and  urn  not  always  clearly  dlHklngulMhablc,  or  arn  actually  com¬ 
bined  (aii,  /*,</. ,  in  ol  -un-roly  ‘l,hn  faithful,’  applied  I/O  the  <  IhrlM- 
klan  fellowship).  hi  Urn  OT  Uin  f/MCM'/' active  Monse  of  ‘trust/ 
with  tho  moaning  ‘exhibit  faithfulness  or  confidence/  Im  ex¬ 
pressed  by  tho  lllphll  PPHH  (constr.  with  *‘to  believe  In 
rnllttiioo  on  or  In/  followed  by  tho  object  or  ground  of  tho 
bollof ;  with  ^  In  a  woakor  sense,  ‘  to  believe/  tho  object  boro 
donoliod  by  7  being  not  mo  much  that  In  which  the  confidence  Ih 
reposed,  an  that  on  tho  (atteHting)  strength  of  which  It  is 
reposed  In  tho  ahMoluto  object).  No  noim*dorlvatlvo  from  tho 
1 1 1  phi  I  occurs  In  the  (  )T  (denoting  1  faith  ’  an  an  active  principle). 
The  MiihMtantlvn  HJIDK  ‘  llrmnoss/  * h toad fasti  i ohm/  ‘fidelity’ 
(notice  the  paMMlvo  form)  Im  the  nearest  equivalent  for  ‘faith’; 
ImiI,  It  alwayH  oociirw  with  tho  paMMlvo  mojimdj  with  the  poHHlhlo 
exception  of  llah  Vf  (‘  the  Just  mI  ml  I  1 1  v  <  •  \>\l  h  in  Juil  h  ’).*  In  this 
passage  the  active  principle  of  trilHt  III  (lod  MOUIIIM  to  be  con 
trunked  Mharply  with  arrogant  wolf  Mulllciency. 

'Pile  (Jr.  -turrit  (n/rnuon),  HootllM  to  have  followed  the  reverse 
order  of  development  (from  active  to  puMHlve).  Here  f  he  pro 
dominant  meaning  Ih  active  ‘  faith,’  ‘  trilHt,’  ‘  belief  (in  ( llatitiical 
linage,  however,  with  the  slightest  possible  association  with 
religious  Id  cum).  Tho  LXX  iimo  of  the  word  (trdrnt  npDp 
UMiially  ;  HomoklmoM  and  n)£>H)  probably  reacted  upon  the 
Hebrew,  and  on  thin  MiippoMlklon  It  Ih  poMMlblo  to  explain  the 
active  mciimo  which  Im  certainly  proMent  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew, 
and  which  may  lie  mocii  In  the  late  Hebrew  of  SlracJi  (e.y.  'l(pl'). { 
In  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  the  active  hciimo  Ih  fixed  in  a 
HubHbuiklvc  derived  from  the  Aphol,  Kplip'n  (used  in  (Jn  If' of 
Abraham's  faith),  ( !f.  the  Hyriac  equivalent  of  trlrrif  in  the  NT 

lZo_xln_.cn. 

2.  Tho  Idoa  of  faith  In  tho  OT.  Faith  oh  an 
a, clive  religioiiH  principle  iH  relatively  far  Ichh  prn- 
minent  in  I, ho  OT  than  in  the  NT.  The  solitary 
instance  in  which  the  active  meaning  certainly 
emerges  in  the  lleh.  substantive  npD(f  has  already 
hewn  referrod  to.  Itut  even  the  verb  (|’/5|><n)  is  hy 
no  means  common  with  a,  religious  connotation. 
Tnisl  or  con  lidenco  in  Cod  and  I  lie  unseen  are,  of 
course,  essentia, I  to  spiritual  religion,  and  receive 
manifold  expression,  especially  in  the  Psalms  (unto 
the  use  in  this  connexion  of  (},  Sy)Sp  with  <  !od 
as  object).  Hut-,  as  l,ighhfoot{  has  remarked,  ‘  if  is 
indeed  a,  c harue.l, eristic  tidten  of  I  lie  dillercnce  he- 
tween  (lie  two  covenants,  that  under  the  Law  the 
"fur  of  the  Lord  ”  holds  very  much  the  same  place 
us  --faith  In  Cod,”  "faith  in  Christ,”  under  flic 
f  *  os  pel.  Awe,  is  I  lie  prominent  idea  in  the  earlier 
dispensation,  t runt,  in  the  later.’ 

The  object  of  ‘faith,’  as  expressed  (with  a  re¬ 
ligious  connotation)  by  the  verb  (pp(<|i)  in  the 
OT,  is  sometimes  the  words  or  comma, raiments  of 
Cod,  or  a  particular  word  or  work  of  Cod,  or 
the  Divine  revelation,  or  the  Divine  messengers 
Ihe  prophets,  or  Cod  Himself  in  Ills  own  Person. 
Ol  this  lost  usage  the  examples  a, re  the  most  im¬ 
portant  (On  15",  Ex  IT",  Nu  14"  20la,  Dt  lss,  2  K 
I7U,  2  Oh  20  °,  I’s  78M,  don  3").«  Mere  tho  verb  is 
cons). rued  willi  j.  The  classical  instance  is,  of 
course,  Ahra, ha, in’s  faith  ((In  15"),  which,  with  a 
true  instinct,  has  been  recognized,  both  by  do  wish 
and  (  hristian  religious  exegesis,  as  Ihe  supreme 
example  ol  la.il  h  in  its  active  exercise  as  a  religious 
principle. 

3.  Later  Jewish  Idea  of  ‘faith.’  fn  early  Rob- 

"  Tarir-,  however,  po”pn‘  pnorip  Sy.  ivrlinpM,  as  Uglit- 
fool,  (I lalallam,  p.  MH)  Huggr’,|^,  tho  ‘  tranHltlonal  or  double 
Holme  ‘  nIioiiIU  lie  recognized  in  the  piiMMiige. 

I  Iv  <r/rru  ciirov  fixpiftirtln  irpaplwit ;  Hub,  Hin  B’(H3  in31DS)3 
(St  rack ). 

|  Op.  pit.  p.  IM 

ti  Add  to  t-lieHe  tho  ciimch  where  It,  Ih  noDHtriieil  aliHoluU'Iy  : 
Kx  Ih  7"  ‘iHUl,  |'H  I  laai ;  um|  of.  I’m  27 m. 


hinica.l  and  other  dewisli  literature  the  term  for 
‘faith,’  besides  Its  Hihlieal  meaning  of  ‘  faithful¬ 
ness,’ also  denotes  active  trust  in  Cod.  This  as  a 
religious  principle  is  emphatically  praised  by  the 
Rabbis,  and  regarded  by  them  as  highly  meri¬ 
torious.  The  classical  example  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  faith  of  Abraham  (On  15"),  which 
became  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  not  only  in  Rabbinical  circles  hut  also  in 
the  Hellenistic  school  of  Alexandria,*  while  its 
occurrence  in  the  NT  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact. 
The  most  instructive  example  in  Rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  he  found  in  the  early  JVlidrashic  work 
the  Mr/chUta  (on  Kx  J4:w).f  The  passage  runs  as 
follows  : 

*  The  people  feared  the  Lord.  Ho  long1  aw  they  were  in  Kgypt 
they  did  not  tear  Hod,  but  now  :  (hr  people  feared  the  Lardy  and 
they  believed  in  the  Lord  and  II in  servant,  Mourn.  If  they  bo- 
licvcd  In  Motion,  much  more  did  they  believe  in  the  Lord.  From 
thin  thou  may  out  loam  that  whoever  believoH  in  the  faithful 
Nhepherd  li  (regarded)  an  if  he  believed  in  the  word  of  Him  who 
Mpake  and  the  world  wan.  .  .  .  (Jreat  Ih  faith  wherehv  Israel 
believed  in  Him  who  Hpake  and  the  world  was;  for  because 
Israel  believed  in  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Hpirit  abode  upon  them, 
and  they  sang  the  song  :  for  immediately  after  the  wordti :  they 
Inhered  in  the  Lord  and  in  Mon  an  II  in  servant ,  follow  the  wordti 
(Ex  ltd):  Then  sang  M ones  anil  the  children  of  Israel  thin  song  to 
the  Lord.  In  like  manner  thou  llndewt  that  Abraham  our  Father 
Inherited  thin  world  and  the  world  to  come  only  hy  the  merit 
of  laith  Whereby  ho  believed  in  the  fjord,  aw  it  is  nuid 

((Jn  I  Mb  :  Ana  he  believed  in,  the  Lardy  and  He  counted,  it,  to  him 
for  riyliteounncnn.  ...  It.  Nebemiab  waytiJ  Whoever  reoeiveti 
unto  binmelf  one  precept  (of  the  Law)  in  true  faith  (n,Jpt|3)  i« 
worthy  for  the  Holy  Hpirit  to  abide  upon  him  •  for  ho  we  find  in 
the  cane  of  our  fathers  that  hee.au ho  they  Ixilieved  in  the  Lord 
thpy  were  deemed  worthy  that  Hie  Holy  Hpirit  tibould  abide 
upon  them,  and  they  uti-erod  the  Honjjf.  l4or  it  Ih  said  :  they 
believed  in  (iod  a a<l  in  Mourn  II in  nervanf ;  and  (Immediately 
afterwards)  it  Ih  said  :  then  nany  M oven  and  the  children  of  Israel , 
eke.  And  so  thou  (Indent  in  the  GUHC  of  Aliraham  that  h<^  in- 
be  riled  tbiti  world  and  the  world  to  come  solely  by  merit  of 
faith  (n^pty  nOjJ),  whereby  be  believed  in  the  Ijord,  as  it  is  said 
(IM1):  Abraham  be/iered,  etc.  And  in  the  Maine  way  wo  find  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  David,  and  Deborah  that  they  (by  reason  of 
faith)  sang  a  son^,  and  the  I  lolv  Spirit  abode  upon  them.  And 
in  like  manner  thou  lindest  tiiat  solely  by  merit  of  faith  was 
Israel  redeemed  from  Fpf.yjit,  as  It  is  said  :  And  the  people  be- 
lievedj  etc.  And  so  it  is  said  (I’s  JU'^):  The  Lord  prenerveth  the 
faithjuly  making  mention  of  the  faith  of  the  fatiiers.  ...  of 
the  righteous  it  is  said  (Is  ‘Z(i'-!) :  Open  ye  the  gates  that  the 
righteous  nation ,  which,  koepeth  the  faith ,  may  enter  in.  Into 
tills  gate  all  the  faithful  (njlDN  'SpD)  enter.  David  singH  (Ph 
f)2*) :  It  in  a  good  thing  to  give  thankn  unto  the  Lordt  and 
to  sing  praises  unto  Thy  naniCy  O  Most  lliyh  :  to  show  forth 
Thy  loving -kindnaSH  in  the  morning  and  Thy  faith  fatness  in 
the  nights ,  with  an  i nstrument  of  ten  strings  and  with  the 
psaltery ,  with  a,  solemn  sound  anon  the  harp.  For  Thou}  O 
Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  Thy  u'orks,  and  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Thy  hand  will  /  e.vali.  What  is  the  cause  of  bis  joy 
here?  It  is  the  reward  of  faith  which  our  fathers  showed  in  this 
world,  wherewith  they  trusted  by  day  and  night.  For  thus  is 
it  said  :  to  show  forth  thy  loving -kindness  in  the  morning  and, 
thy  faithfulness  in  the  nights.  And  in  like  manner  is  it  said  of 
.leboshaplmt  (2  0b  20’!°) :  And  (hey  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  ;  and  when  they 
went  forth  J ehoshaphut  stood,  up  and  said  :  Hear  ye  mr,  O 
Judah,  ami  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  I  Have  faith  in  the. 
Lord  your  (iod,  and  so  shall  ye  be  established ;  and  ha ve  faith  in 
llis  prophets ,  and  so  shall  ye  prosper.  And  (so)  it  is  written 
(.lor  UA) :  ()  Lord ,  do  not  Thine  eyes  look  upon  faith  i  And  (Hal) 
2**);  The  righteous  liveth  of  his  faith.  Also  (La  M“:l) :  They 
are  new  every  morning,  Thy  faithfulness  is  great.  Also  thou 
lindest  that  the  (Divine)  intercourse  is  only  accorded  as  the 
reward  of  faith,  as  it  is  said  (Oa  1H) :  Come  with  me  from 
Lebanon,  my  bride  (‘  Hride'  Holy  Spirit),  come  irit.h  me;  of 
faith  shall  Thou  be  the  familiar  companion  altogether  (lit.  ‘ from 
the  head  ’).  J  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (Hoh  211>-  -°) :  /  will 

M  In  Philo  the  career  of  Abraham  is  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  and  frequent  comment  and  allegory.  Light  foot  (op. 
eit.)  remarks:  'If  wo  look  only  to  the  individual  man,  faith 
with  Philo  Is  substantially  the  Haim'  uh  faith  with  St.  Paul.  The 
lessons  drawn  from  tho  history  of  Abraham  by  the  Alexandrian 
•lew  and  tho  Christian  Apostle  dilTer  very  slightly,’ 

I  The  original  can  be  seen  111  Weiss'  ed,  of  the  Mekhilta,  2 bb,  2(t. 
Tho  Mekhilta  is  a  halakhic  mid  rash  on  part  of  Kxodus,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  first  part  or  the  second  Christian 
century,  but  containing  much  earlier  material.  It  is  invaluable 
for  illust  rating  early  Jewitili  ideas  and  religious  thoughtti  of  the 
Apostolic  age. 

J  Ho  the  words  of  the  original  ’T^n)  are  under 

stood  here.  '  Pride’  (flJ'J)  iH  a  mytitlcal  designation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Hhekinah. 
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betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me 
with  faith  Wings).  Great  is  faith  before  God,  for  on  account 
of  faith  it  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  abides  (upon  Israel),’  etc. 

In  the  early  Rabbinical  literature  1  faith  ’  wavers 
in  meaning  between  ‘belief’  and  ‘fidelity  (to  the 
Law).’  The  former  is  prominent  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  (1st  cent.  A.D.)  But  the  latter  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  later  period,  ‘  faith  ’  and  ‘  works  ’ 
being  co-ordinated  or  combined.*  ‘Faith’  (piadn) 
in  the  sense  of  fixed  dogmatic  belief  is  quite  late  in 
Hebrew  literature  (mediaeval  times). 

In  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  besides  the  nouns  njlDR,  a 

Hiphil-substantival  form  fupNn  (  —  Aram.  NmjD'n)  occurs 
(Tosefta  Baba  bathra  v.  8).  For  the  Gospel-expression  iXryo- 
tkttoi  a  Heb.  parallel  occurs  in  Mekhilta  (on  Ex  151)  ’IDinD 
fiJDN  ‘  those  lacking  faith.’  So  in  the  Pal.  Targ.  (on  Nu  1132) 
xnUD'n  ’noriD  (‘Then  rose  up  those  who  had  lacked  faith  and 
gathered  the  quails,’  etc.)  ;  and  Gen.  Rab.  §  32,  rtpDR  UBp  ‘  men 
of  little  faith  ’  (an  exact  parallel).  In  the  Mishna,  $ota  ix.  12, 
the  decline  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  the  disappearance  of 
‘  men  of  faith  ’  (niEN  '$}*). 

4.  ‘  Faith  ’  in  the  Gospels.  —  The  terms  for 
‘  faith  ’  and  ‘  believe  ’  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  OT  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  NT  lan¬ 
guage,  and  occur  almost  entirely  with  a  directly 
religious  connotation.  In  Philo  the  religious  con¬ 
tent  of  the  terms  had  decidedly  been  heightened, 
but  suffered  from  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  object  of  faith,  due  to  his  trans¬ 
cendental  philosophy.  Faith,  in  Philo’s  conception, 
rests  rather  upon  the  abstract  Divinity  than  upon 
the  personal  God  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  is 
rather  the  fruit  and  crown  of  righteousness  than 
its  antecedent.  In  the  NT  it  is  all-important  to 
distinguish  the  different  connotations  of  the  terms 
according  as  the  object  is  (a)  God  ;  (b)  the  promises 
of  God  ;  (c)  Christ ;  (d)  some  particular  utterance, 
claim,  or  promise  of  God  or  Christ.  ‘  The  last  of 
these  senses  is  the  one  most  common  in  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels.’  f 

(1)  In  the  Synoptics.  —  In  its  active  sense  of 
‘  faith,’  iTLixTii  usually  means  here  belief  or  trust  in 
God  or  God’s  power  as  manifested  in  Christ  (the 
so-called  ‘  miracle-faith ’).j;  The  response  of  faith 
conditions  the  granting  of  relief  to  those  in  bodily 
distress”  (Mk  534  ||,  10s2 1|),  the  effect  being  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  degree  of  faith  exercised  (Mt  929 
‘  According  to  your  faith  [/cara  r) ;■/  ttIctlv  vp.Civ~\  be  it 
done  unto  you  * § ;  cf.  1528,  Lk  79’  60 ;  and  for  degrees 
of  faith  see  Mt  810  ||,  Lk  176  etc.).  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  Mt  1358  is  instructive.  We  are  told  that 
‘  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  [‘  in  his 
own  country,’  Nazareth]  because  of  their  unbelief’ 
(‘lack  of  faith,’  airLarlav)  ;  cf.  Mk  66.  The  term 
‘  faith  ’  is  also  applied  to  the  confidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ciple  that  the  power  conferred  upon  him  will  be 
effective  (in  the  performance  of  miraculous  works), 
Mk  1 122’24,  defined  by  Christ  as  1  faith  in  God  ’ 
(v.22).  Possibly,  however,  this  passage  (as  has  been 
suggested  by  Menzies§)  is  intended  simply  to  bring 
home  to  the  disciples  the  power  of  faith  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  seemingly  impossible.  ‘Jesus  sum¬ 
mons  those  who  look  to  Him  to  have  faith  in  God 
when  they  are  in  great  danger,  or  when  they  are 
seeking  with  all  their  heart  some  boon  which  out¬ 
ward  appearances  declare  to  be  all  but  hopeless  ’ ; 
the  special  and  (apparently  insurmountable)  diffi¬ 
culty  here  being  the  insensibility  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole  to  the  message  of  the  gospel 

*  Cf.  Charles’  note  on  Apoc.  Bar.  liv.  21 :  ‘  Faith  in  the  Talmud 
is  in  one  of  its  aspects  regarded  as  a  work  which,  as  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Law,  produces  merit.’ 

t  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p.  31  f. ’  The  passive  sense  of 
ximt  (‘faithfulness,’  ‘fidelity’)  is  very  rare  in  the  NT.  The 
only  instance  in  the  Gospels  seems  to  be  Mt  2323  (‘  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law,  judgment  and  mercy  and  faithfulness  ’  [**i 

rr.v  TierTtv]). 

J  Nowhere  in  the  NT  is  it  used  of  man’s  faith  in  man. 

§  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  211. 


(symbolized  by  the  withered  fig  -  tree).  Cf.  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Jairus  (Mk  5X  ‘  F'ear  not,  only 
believe  ’),  to  the  father  of  the  epileptic  (923  ‘  If  it  be 
lossible  !  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
ieveth’),  to  the  disciples  in  the  storm  (440  ‘Why 
are  ye  fearful  ?  Have  ye  not  faith  ?  ’). 

The  words  about  the  power  to  remove  mountains 
(Mk  ll23f-  ||  Mt  2121f-)  occur  also  in  a  different  con¬ 
nexion  in  Mt  172u  (and  in  the  rebuke  administered 
to  the  disciples  for  their  ‘  lack  of  faith  ’  in  dealing 
with  the  epileptic — a  case  of  special  difficulty). 
They  have  a  proverbial  ring,*  and  may  easily  have 
been  used  by  our  Lord  more  than  once  (cf.  Lk  176 
‘  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye 
would  say  to  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  rooted 
up,’  etc.). 

In  one  instance  ‘  faith  ’  is  used  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  a  way  that  suggests  the  technical  sense 
so  frequent  in  the  Epistles,  viz.  Lk  18s  (‘  When  the 
Son  of  man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth  ’  ?)  Here  ‘  faith  ’  =  faith  in  Himself  as  Messiah 
and  Redeemer. 

In  the  Acts  and  Epp.  trims,  used  absolutely,  constantly 
occurs  in  a  soferiological  sense=‘ saving  faith.’  It  rapidly 
became  a  Christian  technical  term,  and  practically  stood  as  a 
synonym  for  Christianity,  marking  out  the  new  religion  as  essen¬ 
tially  characterized  by  faith  or  belief  in  Jesus  as  Redeemer. 

‘  Believers  ’  becomes  the  designation  of  Christians  ;  ‘  to  believe’ 
=  to  become  a  Christian.  As  contrasted  with  this  usage,  the 
term  in  the  Synoptics  is,  to  some  extent,  undeveloped  in  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet  how  near  the  soteriological  lies  to  the  ‘miracle-faith’ 
comes  out  clearly'  in  such  a  passage  as  Ac  S18  (the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  at  the  Gate  Beautiful)  ‘  By  faith  in  his  name  hath 
his  name  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  behold  and  know  ; 
yea,  the  faith  that  is  through  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect 
soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all  ’  ;  here  ‘  faith  in  the  Name  ’ 
(of  Jesus)  is  described  as  ‘faith  brought  into  being  by  Him’ 
(r,  ffKrTis  i  hr  ocutou),  t  and  the  same  conclusion  results  from  a 
comparison  of  the  language  of  Mt  92,  Mk  2B,  Lk  520  (‘  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee  ’),  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  Lk  750,  Mt 
9'22,  Mk  62-1.  t 

(2)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  absence  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  (iriaTis) — which  does  not  occur  at  all — is 
made  up  for  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  verb  ( mcr -■ 
Tojecv). 

critrrtuuv  rarely  occurs  in  the  NT  in  the  weakened  sense  ‘  to 
credit,’  ‘  give  credence  to  1  ;  only  once  apparently  of  a  non¬ 
religious  act  (Mt  2423. 2«>  Mk  1321 — in  the  warning  about  false 
Christs,  ‘  believe  it  not  ’) ;  elsewhere  of  assent  given  to  some 
definite  act,  event,  or  fact  in  the  religious  sphere  :  of  believing 
prayer  (Mt  2122  ‘  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing 
ye  shall  receive) ;  of  belief  in  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (Jn  20s- 25- 29  Ms) ;  in  God’s  word  of  promise  (Lk  l45  ;  cf. 
Ac  2627),  in  the  declarations  of  Jesus  whether  regarding  earthly 
or  heavenly  things  (Jn  312  i50i  Lk  2267);  of  faith  generally  in 
the  word  of  salvation  (Lk  812  ‘  that  they  may  not  believe  and  be 
saved,’  cf.  Jn  17). 

The  usual  sense  of  the  verb  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  a  soteriological  one.  It  expresses  saving  faith 
directed  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  true,  the  immediate  object  of  the  faith  is  the 
wonder-working  power  of  Jesus  (the  ‘miracle- 
faith  ’)  :  Jn  448  (‘  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  in  nowise  believe’),  ll40.§  But  here  also 
the  same  remark  applies  as  to  the  similar  cases  in 
the  Synoptics,  that  the  soteriological  meaning  lies 
very  close  to,  and  is  sometimes  almost  indistin¬ 
guishable  from,  the  other  (cf.  Jn  448  with  v.63  and 
938,  and  1 14"  with  v.16  and  1239).  In  the  following 
instances,  however,  the  direct  soteriological  sig¬ 
nificance  is  clear  and  unmistakable  :  315- 18  441- 42- 53 
5«  036.  47.  64  g38  ]  Q25.  26  lp5  j239  1429  1631  193®  2031.  Of 
these  passages  the  two  last  are  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  :  ‘  That  ye  may  believe  ’  (1935),  and  ‘  These  are 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  may 
have  life  in  his  name  ’  (2031).  Here  faith  occupies 

*  For  the  possible  interpretation  of  the  words  HNV  m.T  "inn 
(Gn  2‘214)  as  a  proverb  =  ‘  In  the  mountain  ( i.e .  when  perplexity  is 
at  its  height)  .Jahweh  will  provide,’  see  C.  J.  Ball  in  SBOT 
note,  ad  loc.  Cf.  Zee  47. 

t  Cf.  also  Ac  149. 

I  Cf.  also  the  use  of  tTurrsveiv  for  saving  faith  in  Christ,  in  Mk 
942  1532. 

§  Cf.  Mt  813,  Mk  536  923.  24,  Lk  850. 
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a  fundamental  place.  Its  essential  object  is  defined 
to  be  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  ‘  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.’ 

Once  a^ain  the  conclusion  is  reinforced  that  the  undefined  ‘  to 
believe*  is  practically  a  synonym  for  ‘to  be  a  Christian.’  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  NT  usage  generally  of  t nrrsutiv 
that  before  the  disciples  were  called  ‘Christians’  (Ac  ll28),  they 
were  designated  ‘  believers  ’  *  {oi  no-Tevovrez  is  used  as  a  participle 
in  Mk  942,  but  as  a  subst.  perhaps  in  Ac  514b  ‘  And  believers  were 
the  more  added  to  the  Lord  ’).  Sometimes  oi  'tio-toi  is  used  in  an 
equivalent  sense  ( e.<j .  Ac  1045,  1  P  l21,  Rev  1714 ;  cf.  the  use  of 
TKrros  in  Jn  l27),  and  octicttoi  occurs  in  the  opposite  sense  of 
‘  unbelievers’  (e.</.  2  Co  4b  614f- ;  cf.  Jn  2027,  Mt  1 T4”,  Mk  919,  Lk 
941)  Cf.  the  cognate  use  of  oor lo-riot.,  ‘  unbelief  ’  (Mk  9s4  1614,  Mt 
1358,  Mk  66  ;  also  in  the  Epp.)  ;  Scno-rico,  ‘disbelieve’  (Mk  1611- lb, 
Lk  2411  41,  Ac  2S24,  1  P  2') ;  and  oXiyo mrrot,  ‘of  little  faith’  (Mt 
(530  826  1431  1(5^  Lk  1228) ;  oXiyo-r^o-noo^  ‘  little  faith,’  occurs  Mt 
1720. 

5.  Some  characteristics  of  the  Johannine  con¬ 
ception  of  ‘faith.’ — The  fundamental  conception 
of  ‘  faith  ’  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  coincides  with  that 
of  the  other  NT  writers ;  it  consists  essentially  in 
trustful  self-committal  to  Christ  and  His  salvation. 
Only  it  is  concerned  less  than  in  the  Synoptics 
with  the  appropriation  of  directly  physical  relief  ; 
it  moves  rather  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  facts,  and  directs  itself  more  exclusively 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  Trust  in  God  and  in  Christ 
are  equated  (141) ;  faith  characterizes  those  who 
recognize  His  Divine  mission  (cf.  also  1630),  and 
they  are  described  as  those  ‘  who  believe  in  his 
name.’  The  result  of  faith  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  Christ’s  unity  with  the  Father  (1038  1419). 

Faith  (irLcrreueiv)  and  knowledge  (yiyvdxriceiv)  are 
interchangeable  ideas  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  669 
1038  178),  or  rather  they  express  the  same  truth 
looked  at  from  different  sides.  ‘  To  know  ’  (yiyvdxr- 
kslv)  in  the  Johannine  language  expresses  the  per¬ 
ception  of  eternal  truth  ;  ‘to  believe,’  its  temporal 
discovery  and  appropriation.  The  former  is  there¬ 
fore  the  fruit  of  the  latter  (cf.  esp.  1038  ‘  believe 
.  .  .  that  ye  may  know’).  The  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  is  thus  the  product  of  a  moral  act,  and  is 
conditioned  by  it.  Faith  is  not  the  result  of  logical 
operations,  but  is  due  to  the  Divine  working  (G44 
‘  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him’).  Where  faith  is  not  attained, 
this  is  due  to  the  distraction  exercised  by  lower  and 
earthly  ambitions  or  ideals  (‘glory  one  of  another,’ 
5^),  or  the  deliberate  choice  of  darkness  rather 
than  light  (319,  cf.  v.21).  Trust  is  also  shown  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  real  faith,  which  does  not  need 
‘  signs,’  and  has  risen  above  the  necessities  of 
‘  sight  ’  (2029).  The  boon  which  faith  appropriates 
is  eternal  life  (524). 

There  is  evident  in  the  treatment  of  faith  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  false  and  exaggerated  views  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  were  beginning  to  affect  the  Church. 
The  subtle  and  pervasive  danger  of  Gnosticism, 
with  its  dangerous  glorification  of  a  merely  in¬ 
tellectual  knowledge,  and  its  contempt  for  simple 
faith,  had  to  be  met.  This  was  effected  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  ‘  on  the  one  hand  by  deepening  the 
idea  of  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  experience  ’ 
(which  is  the  fruit  of  simple  faith),  ‘and  on  the 
other  by  insisting  upon  the  immediate  entrance  of 
every  believer  into  the  possession  [of  salvation.’! 
The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ‘would  indeed 
have  believers  know  what  they  believe,  and  who 
He  is  in  whom  they  put  their  trust,  and  what  He 
has  done  for  them,  and  is  doing,  and  will  do  in  and 
through  them  ;  but  this  is  not  that  they  may  know 
these  things  simply  as  intellectual  propositions, 
but  that  they  may  rest  on  them  in  faith,  and  know 
them  in  personal  experience. ’J  Nothing  is  more 

*  «'  tio-tsuitovts;  (  =  those  who  had  turned  to  Christ  in  trustful 
reliance)  is  perhaps  used  as  a  subst.  in  such  passages  as  Ac  2W 
4*2,  2  Th  110,  He  4». 

t  B.  B.  Warfield  in  Hastings’  DB  i.  836  (art.  ‘  Faith  ’). 

t  Warfield,  ib. 
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characteristic  of  the  Johannine  conception  than 
the  insistence  on  the  present  experience  and  partici- 
>ation  in  eternal  life  of  believers.  ‘  He  that  be- 
ieveth  hath  eternal  life’  (3s6  524  647‘  54  ;  cf.  1  Jn 
314-  15  511-U)  The  inheritance  of  the  true  Christian 
was  not  merely  a  future  boon, — though  the  future 
had  in  store  tor  him  a  greater  glory  than  that  of 
the  present, — but  the  simple  believer,  by  the  mere 
act  of  faith,  was  already  placed  on  a  plane  of  life  to 
which  no  knowledge  could  attain.’ 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that  (which  like 

Turns  is  employed  in  the  LXX  to  translate  ni!Dt()  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  sense  of  faithfulness,  riyhtness, 
rectitude,  rather  than  with  the  meaning  of  intellectual  truth. 
In  114. 18  zx.p,s  xx,  a.Xr,S =  n»Kl  "1DH  or  njlDKI.  ipn,  and  by 
xXr.btnx  is  to  he  understood  ‘  faithfulness  corresponding  to  certain 
obligatory  relations  or  to  certain  promises’  (Wendt*).  Cf.  also 
the  phrase  ToieiV  t-<v  x/.yjiaxv  = 1  to  do  the  right,’  i.e.  to  act  consci¬ 
entiously  ;  also  832-  40. 45  46  1717.  is>  and  possibly  also  in  148-17 
1526  1613  18371. — jn  all  which  passages  the  connotation  seems  to 
be  a  moral  one  (‘faithfulness,’  ‘rectitude' )  rather  than  a  purely 
intellectual  one  (‘  truth  ’). 

6.  The  Johannine  and  Pauline  conceptions  of 
‘  faith  ’  contrasted. — This  is  not  the  place  for  an 
extended  review  of  the  Pauline  view  of  faith,  but 
one  or  two  salient  points  of  contrast  with  the 
Johannine  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  different 
method  of  presentation  in  each  case  is  explained  by 
the  different  circumstances  nnder  which  each  was 
formulated.  In  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  forced  to  wage  un¬ 
compromising  war  with  Jewish  legalistic  concep¬ 
tions  of  religion,  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
own  privileged  religious  position,  which  (naturally 
enough)  were  ingrained  in  the  Jewish  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  threatened  to  pass  over  into  the  Christian 
Church.t  As  against  Jewish  privilege  and  advan¬ 
tages,  St.  Paul  vindicated  and  maintained  the  great 
principle  that  in  the  domain  of  salvation  there  is 
no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  that 
the  Jew  has  no  other  righteousness  than  that  which 
comes  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  37,‘),  being 
in  this  respect  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
Gentile  (cf.  Ho  330).  From  this  certain  important 
results  follow:  (1)  That  ‘no  man  is  justified  by 
the  law  ’  (Gal  216  3n,  Ro  320),  and  (2)  that  ‘  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  alone,  apart  from  works  of  law.’ 
This  thesis  was  splendidly  developed  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  great  dialectic.  Tlie  absolute  sufficiency  of 
this  saving  faith  is  above  all  shown  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  its  object.  ‘  It  is  because  faith  lays  hold 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our  tres¬ 
passes  and  was  raised  for  our  justification  (Ro  J25), 
and  makes  us  the  possessors  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  through  Him,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
righteousness  of  our  own  in  the  ground  of  our 
salvation  (Ro  10s,  Eph  28)  ’  (Warfield).  See,  further, 
J  USTIFICATION. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Johannine  presentation  is 
determined  by  an  environment  of  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  false  emphasis  laid  on  a  merely 
intellectual  knowledge  had  to  be  met.  Hence  the 
insistence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christian  experience  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  simple  faith.  It  is  regarded  as  a  precious  and 
permanent  present  possession.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
said  that  ‘faith  with  St.  John  is  rather  contem¬ 
plative  and  philosophic,  where  with  St.  Paul  it  is 
active  and  enthusiastic.’  J 

7.  The  place  of  ‘  faith  ’  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. — Christ  no  less  than  St.  Paul  combated  the 
prevailing  tendency  among  the  Jews  to  rest  in  a 

*  Teaching  of  Jesus ,  i.  p.  25!)  (Eng.  tr.).  God’s  faithfulness  to 
His  promises,  as  shown  esp.  in  blessing  His  people,  is  an  attribute 
constantly  insisted  on  in  the  OT. 

t  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  above,  ‘  faith  ’  was  regarded 
in  Jewish  circles  as  of  the  highest  religious  significance  and 
value ;  only,  in  the  background  of  the  Jewish  mind  there  always 
lurked  the  consciousness  of  privilege  and  superiority, 
t  Sanday-Headlam,  Homans,  p.  32. 
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position  of  privilege  (cf.  Mt  39,  Ro  217).  But  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  His  teaching,  as  reported 
both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
the  consistent  way  in  which  He  strives  to  draw  all 
faith  to  Himself.  Even  when  His  language  is 
general  in  character  (Mk  11--,  Mt  21-2,  Mk  9-J,  Lk 
188),  He  speaks  in  a  way  that  necessarily  fixes 
attention  upon  His  own  Person  as  God’s  unique 
representative  on  earth.  The  soteriological  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  so-called  ‘  miracle-faith  ’  has  already 
been  pointed  out  above.  This  comes  out  especially 
in  such  a  passage  as  Mt  9-,  where  healing  of  the 
body  is  conjoined  with  the  claim  to  forgive  sins. 
That  Christ  is  the  proper  object  of  this  soterio-  ' 
logical  faith  is  sufficiently  attested  even  in  the 
Synoptic  account  (Lk  812- 13  2232,  Mt  18®  [||  Mk  942], 
Lk  7S0;  cf.  Lk242S-45).  It  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
however,  in  the  intimate  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
are  there  preserved,  that  the  fullest  account  is 
given  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  this  subject. 
Here,  as  is  natural,  faith  in  its  higher  aspects  is 
consistently  and  abundantly  set  forth,  as  reflected 
ami  mirrored  in  the  recollection  of  the  ‘  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.’  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are 
confronted  with  the  personal  testimony  of  the  dis¬ 
ciple  who  was  uniquely  fitted  both  by  temperament 
and  by  character  to  receive  and  assimilate  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  his  Master. 

The  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  be  more  adequately  summed  up  than 
in  the  words  of  Warfield  :* — 

1  In  these  discourses,  too,  Jesus’  primary  task  is  to  bind  men 
to  Him  by  faith.  The  chief  difference  is  that  here,  consonantly 
with  the  nature  of  the  discourses  recorded,  much  more  prevail¬ 
ing  stress  is  laid  upon  the  higher  aspects  of  faith,  and  we  see 
Jesus  striving  specially  to  attract  to  Himself  a  faith  consciously 
set  upon  eternal  good.  In  a  number  of  instances  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  much  the  same  atmosphere  as  in  the  Synoptics  (421f-  48f. 
936)  ;  and  the  method  of  Jesus  is  the  same  throughout.  Every¬ 
where  He  offers  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith,  and  claims  faith 
in  Himself  for  the  highest  concerns  of  the  soul.  But  every¬ 
where  He  begins  at  the  level  at  which  He  finds  His  hearers,  and 
leads  them  upward  to  these  higher  things.  It  is  so  that  He  deals 
with  Nathanael  (151)  and  Nicodemus  (312)  ;  and  it  is  so  that  He 
deals  constantly  with  the  Jews,  everywhere  requiring  faith  in 
Himself  for  eternal  life  (524.  25.  28  635.  40.  47  738  824  1025.  36  1244.  46), 
declaring  that  faith  in  Him  is  the  certain  outcome  of  faith  in 
their  own  Scriptures  (546.47),  i3  demanded  by  the  witness  borne 
Him  by  God  in  His  mighty  works  (1025-  36. 37),  is  involved  in  and 
is  indeed  identical  with  faith  in  God  (525. 38  640. 45  g-u  1  244),  and 
is  the  one  thing  which  God  requires  of  them  (629),  and  the 
failure  of  which  will  bring  them  eternal  ruin  (31B  538  664  824). 
When  dealing  with  His  followers,  His  primary  care  was  to  build 
up  their  faith  in  Him.  Witness  especially  His  solicitude  for 
their  faith  in  the  last  hours  of  His  intercourse  with  them.  For 
the  faith  they  had  reposed  in  Him  He  returns  thanks  to  God 
(17a),  but  He 'is  still  nursing  their  faith  (16:»),  preparing  for  its 
increase  through  the  events  to  come  (1319  1629),  and  with  almost 
passionate  eagerness  claiming  it  at  their  hands  (141- 10. 11. 12), 
Even  after  His  resurrection  we  find  Him  restoring  the  faith  of 
the  waverer  (2629)  with  words  which  pronounce  a  special  bless¬ 
ing  on  those  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  less  compelling 
evidence— words  whose  point  is  not  fully  caught  until  we  realize 
that  they  contain  an  intimation  of  the  work  of  the  Apostles  as, 
like  His  own,  bringing  men  to  faith  in  Him  (1720-  21).’ 

The  fundamental  position  of  faith  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  which  is  so  strikingly  expressed  and 
implied  throughout  the  whole  NT  literature,  justi¬ 
fies  the  distinction  of  the  old  and  new  covenants  as 
the  ages  before  and  after  the  ‘coming  of  faith’ 
(Gal  323- 25).  At  the  same  time  the  way  had  been 
prepared  for  this  historically  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  more  the  fulfilment  of  Israel’s 
national  hopes  by  special  Divine  interposition 
seemed  to  recede,  the  more  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  trust  and  faith  in  the  Divine  order¬ 
ing  as  a  religious  duty. 

Literature. — A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  found  in  B.  B.  Warfield’s  art.  ‘  Faith  ’  in  Hastings’ 
DR.  To  the  literature  there  cited  add  R.  J.  Knowling,  Ep.  of 
St.  James  (1904),  p.  xlii  ff.,  53  ft. ;  R.  St.  J.  Barry,  Discussion  of  the 
Ep.  of  St.  James  (1903),  p.  43  ff. ;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Reason  and 
Revelation  (1902),  p.  204 ff.,  Christian  Character  (1904),  p. 
63  ff.  ;  G.  Ferries,  Growth  of  Christian  Faith  (1905);  W.  Herr¬ 
mann,  Faith  and  Morals  (i904),  p.  7  ff.  See  also  artt.  Belief, 
Doubt,  Justification,  Righteousness.  G.  H.  BOX. 

*  Op.  cit.  ib. 


FAITHFULNESS.— The  quality  of  being  faith¬ 
ful.  ‘Fidelity,’  in  the  sense  of  trustworthiness,  is 
a  synonym;  so  also  ‘loyalty,’  ‘constancy.’  The 
thought  is  not  primarily  of  belief  entertained 
(although  that  is  latent) ;  rather  of  right  conduct 
which,  emanating  from  right  motive,  demands  and 
receives  confidence  and  approval.  Thus  George 
Eliot  (Span.  Gipsy,  v.) — 

‘  The  deepest  hunger  of  a  faithful  heart 
Is  faithfulness.’ 

The  noun  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels.  There 
is,  however,  allusion  to  those  in  whom  the  quality 
(71-10-7-6x175)  is  conspicuous;  they  are  the  ‘faithful’ 
(: moral )  of  Mt  2445  2521-  23,  Lk  I242  1  610"12 — where  the 
word  Triards  has  the  meaning  of  being  trustworthy  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  It  is  their  conduct,  not 
their  creed,  to  which  attention  is  specially  directed. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
ttio-t6tt]s  implied  (certainly  in  Mt  2446  2521- 23,  Lk 
1242)  is  closely  bound  up  with  an  allegiance  owned 
and  recognized.  It  is  suggestive  of  faith  which, 
because  genuine,  compels  to  loyal  obedience,  and 
cannot  but  issue  in  works  (‘  La  foi  qui  n’ agit  point, 
est-ce  une  foi  sincere  ?  ’  Racine).  The  trusty  are 
the  trustful  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  155)  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  those  who  feel  themselves  able  to  cling 
to  something  external  to  themselves  who  are  most 
solicitous  that  their  lives  should  he  spent  in  useful 
service.  See  Faith.  H.  L.  Jackson. 

FALL. — The  various  questions  suggested  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relation  of  the  Fall  to  Jesus  Christ  may 
he  treated  under  the  following  heads  : 

i.  The  Messianic  element  in  the  story  of  the  Fall. 

ii.  The  Fall  in  its  bearing  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  (1)  the 

Incarnation,  (2)  its  redemptive  aspects. 

iii.  The  Fall  in  its  bearing  on  the  Person  of  Christ. 

iv.  Our  Lord’s  own  teaching  (or  that  of  the  Gospels)  on  the 

FalL 

i.  The  Messianic  element  in  the  story  of 
the  Fall. — It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
Dictionary  to  discuss  the  general  character  of  the 
OT  narrative  of  the  Fall.  We  may  here  simply 
assume  as  accepted  the  view  that  in  Gn  3  we  have 
an  account,  cast  in  the  pictorial  form  character¬ 
istic  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  human  sin,  with  its  attendant  evils  of 
suffering  and  death.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
held  as  to  the  literary  materials  and  composition 
of  the  narrative,  it  commends  itself  as  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  features  a  unique  and  authoritative  record  of 
great  fundamental  facts  of  human  life  and  history  ; 
and  its  Divine  inspiration  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  profound  truthfulness  and  significance  of 
its  moral  and  religious  teaching. 

In  the  midst  of  this  story  of  sin  and  judgment 
we  find  the  first  promise  of  restoration,  and  thus 
the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  is  brought  into 
association  with  the  very  beginnings  of  human 
evil.  ‘  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel’  (Gn  315).  That  this  utterance  contains  the 
germ  of  Messianic  prophecy  cannot  he  doubted  ; 
hut  care  must  be  taken  to  make  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  of  this  element  in  it,  and  to  interpret 
the  passage  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of 
historical  exegesis,  with  due  reference  to  the  con¬ 
text,  and  to  the  general  characteristics  of  OT  pro¬ 
phecy.  The  embodiment  of  this  Protevangelium 
in  the  primitive  religious  tradition,  and  in  the  in¬ 
spired  record  of  it,  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  is  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  human  sin.  From  the  time  when 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  corruption  first 
dawned  in  the  human  heart,  there  was  also  present 
the  hope  of  restoration,  and  of  man’s  ultimate 
triumph  over  those  powers  of  evil  by  which  he  had 
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been  temporarily  vanquished.  This  is  the  germ  of 
which  all  the  redemptive  promise  and  prophecy  of 
the  OT  are  the  development.  Three  progressive 
ideas  may  be  traced  in  the  teaching  of  the  passage. 

(1)  Under  the  symbolism  of  the  repulsion  with 
which  the  serpent  species  is  regarded,  there  is  con¬ 
veyed  the  truth  that  there  would  be  continual  and 
deadly  conflict  between  the  human  race  and  the 
powers  of  evil,  each  seeking  to  destroy  the  other. 

(2)  The  hopeful  element  in  the  struggle  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and  man’s  final  victory  suggested,  by  the 
specific  way  in  which  the  conflict  is  described — ‘  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.’  (3)  There  underlies  the  statement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  mankind  in  general  the  remoter  and  deeper 
significance  applicable  to  the  representative  Man, 
in  and  through  whom  the  warfare  was  to  be  brought 
to  a  crisis  and  a  victorious  issue. 

The  order  of  these  points  may  also  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  line  along  which  the  full  meaning  of 
the  saying  would  unfold  itself.  It  is  one  of  those 
pregnant  utterances  of  revelation  whose  content  is 
gradually  realized  and  defined  by  the  progress  of 
events.  The  Messianic  ideas  contained  in  it  are  as 
yet  vague  and  general,  yet  real ;  rudimentary,  but 
fundamental  ;  implicit  rather  than  explicit  ;  yet 
enough  to  keep  a  spark  of  hope  alive,  and  to  inspire 
faith  and  effort  till  clearer  light  came  in  the  provi¬ 
dential  unfolding  of  God’s  redemptive  plan. 

ii.  The  Fall  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ. — The  fact  of  man’s  fallen  condition,  of 
which  the  narrative  of  Gn  3  is  the  historical  ex¬ 
planation,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  redemption,  and 
thus  the  Fall  is  very  closely  related  to  the  whole 
work  of  Christ  at  every  point.  But  it  is  with  the 
effects  rather  than  with  the  manner  or  history  of 
the  Fall  that  the  gospel  is  supremely  concerned, 
and  after  the  story  has  once  for  all  been  given  at 
the  beginning  of  revelation,  it  is  thereafter  but 
little  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  brought  into  direct  relation  with  redemption, 
except  in  two  classical  passages  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  viz.  in  Ro  5  and  1  Co  15.  Our  attention 
will  here  be  confined  to  those  points  in  which  the 
Fall  comes  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  work 
of  Christ,  or  in  which  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  and 
his  restoration  in  Christ  serve  to  illuminate  each 
other. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the  Incarnation. 

— The  question  here  raised  is  between  the  two 
views  expressed  respectively  by  the  words  of 
Augustine,  ‘  Si  homo  non  pecasset,  films  Dei  non 
esset  incarnatus,' and  of  Andreas  Osiander,  ‘Etiamsi 
homo  non  pecasset,  Deus  tamen  incarnatus  esset  licet 
non  crucifixus.’  The  common  belief  has  hitherto 
been  that  the  whole  mission  and  work  of  Christ 
were  solely  conditioned  by  the  Fall.  But  the  other 
view  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  maintained 
by  the  Scotists  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  other 
distinguished  thinkers,  has  of  late  gained  fresh 
currency,  especially  in  connexion  with  modern 
evolutionary  philosophy.  The  relation  of  the  Fall 
to  the  Incarnation  determines  the  place  of  the 
latter  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  opens  up  the 
question  whether  the  Incarnation  was  subsidiary 
to  the  Atonement,  or  the  Atonement  a  develop¬ 
ment  and  modification  of  the  Incarnation. 

(i.)  The  view  that  an  Incarnation  was,  independ¬ 
ently  of  sin,  the  consummation  of  God’s  purpose 
in  relation  to  mankind,  has  been  supported  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  can  here  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 

(a)  The  metaphysical  argument  that  a  possibility  of  becoming 
man  must  have  existed  eternally  in  the  being  of  God,  otherwise 
no  Incarnation  could  have  taken  place.  In  other  words,  there 
was  in  God  a  ‘  self -disposition  ’  for  incarnation,  a  necessity 
(ethical,  not  metaphysical)  for  God,  who  is  love,  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  self-communication  to  His  moral  and  spiritual  creatures, 

( b )  The  very  conception  of  the  Mediator  in  redemption  implies 
a  necessary  and  eternal  relation  both  to  God  and  to  man,  which, 


even  apart  from  sin,  would  have  found  its  issue  in  incarnation. 
The  Mediator  is  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  world  no  less 
than  for  its  redemption,  and  has  a  cosmical  significance  wider 
and  deeper  than  His  work  as  Redeemer. 

(c)  As  Christ  is  necessary  for  the  world's  perfection,  the 
Incarnation  may  be  held  to  be  involved  in  the  *  eternal  idea  of 
the  world.’  This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding  argu¬ 
ments,  and  is  as  old  as  Irenieus.  It  means  that  man  has  in  his 
very  nature  a  need  and  a  capacity  for  Christ,  corresponding  to 
God’s  self-communicating  love,  and  this  quite  apart  from  sin. 

(d)  To  base  the  Incarnation  solely  on  the  need  of  redemption, 
is  to  make  Christ  a  means  and  not  an  end  in  Himself,  or,  in  more 
modern  language,  to  reduce  the  most  glorious  manifestation  of 
God  for  the  perfecting  of  humanity  to  an  expedient  contingent 
upon  the  untoward  incident  of  sin.  In  Christ  alone,  as  the 
centre  and  end,  is  the  highest  possible  for  man  realized  ;  if  this 
were  dependent  on  the  Fall,  then  sin  would  be  a  ‘J'elix  culpa  ’  in 
the  most  emphatic  sense. 

(e)  These  somewhat  speculative  lines  of  reasoning  are  not 
without  Scripture  warrant.  In  such  passages  as  Col  l15ir-  and 
Eph  Is- 1(Jf-  we  have  at  least  a  suggestion  of  a  grand  Christo¬ 
centric  plan  for  the  universe,  antecedent  to,  and  occupying  a 
plane  quite  above,  the  contingency  of  human  sin.  Christ  is 
here  presented  in  relation  to  the  Universe  as  ‘the  firstborn  of 
all  creation,’  in  whom  and  unto  whom  all  things  were  created, 
in  whom  all  things  hold  together,  and  who  becomes  also  ‘  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  Church,’  and  ‘the  firstborn  from  the 
dead.’  It  was  God's  eternal  purpose  ‘to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ,’  ‘  in  whom  also  we  were  made  a  heritage  ’  (cf.  also  Jn  l3, 
He  l2,  1  Co  86,  Rev  3W  etc.).  Redemption  is  here  presented  as 
something  which  forms  a  harmonious  part  of  a  larger  plan. 
Christ  is  at  once  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  medium  and  the 
end  of  creation,  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  God’s 
eternal  purpose. 

(ii. )  The  commonly  received  view  that  the  Incar¬ 
nation  is  simply  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  is  supported  by  the  primafiacie  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture.  ‘  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save’  (Lk  1910) ;  ‘God  sent  forth  his  Son 
.  .  .  that  he  might  redeem  ’  (Gal  4Jf.).  These  are 
examples  of  innumerable  passages  which  represent 
the  mission  of  Christ  in  this  light.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered  that,  though  historically  and 
actually  the  Incarnation  has  taken  this  redemptive 
aspect,  and  is  naturally  and  properly  so  presented 
in  the  Gospel,  another  view  of  it,  under  different 
conditions,  is  not  excluded,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  w  e  are  in  fact  permitted  brief  glimpses  in  a 
wider  field  of  vision. 

(iii.)  Both  the  foregoing  views  may  be  united 
and  harmonized  in  what  is  really  the  truest  and 
deepest  conception,  viz.  that  Goa’s  purpose  is  an 
eternal  and  unchangeable  unity,  and  every  part  of 
it,  as  wrought  out  in  history,  must  be  regarded  as 
having  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
It  is  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  absolute  being 
and  counsels  of  God  that  we  discuss  at  all  questions 
as  to  what  might  have  been  done  under  other  con¬ 
ditions.  The  view  of  t he  question  before  us  which 
is  most  worthy  of  a  true  conception  of  God,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  agrees  with  the  broad 
teaching  of  Scripture,  is  that  in  the  infinite  coun¬ 
sels  of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
Redemption  is  wrought  into  the  very  fabric  of 
God’s  eternal  purpose,  all  parts  of  which — Crea¬ 
tion,  Redemption,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  the 
Final  Consummation, — hang  together  harmoni¬ 
ously  as  integral  and  correlated  elements  in  one 
homogeneous,  perfect,  and  unchangeable  unity. 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the 
Incarnation  thus  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
place  of  the  Fall  in  God’s  plan  of  the  world ;  and 
we  need  not  hold  with  hyper-Calvinists  that  sin 
was  foreordained,  in  order  to  believe  that  the  Fall, 
foreseen  and  permitted,  enters  into  an  intimate 
and  essential  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
plan.  In  this  plan  Incarnation  holds  a  central 
place,  and  its  redemptive  significance  is  one  aspect 
of  a  wider  relation  to  the  world,  as  the  means  for 
perfecting  as  well  as  for  redeeming  the  human 
race.  This  view  preserves  the  place  of  Redemption 
in  the  foreground  of  God’s  revealed  plan,  avoids 
the  necessity  of  conceiving  any  change  in  the 
Divine  purpose  contingent  upon  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  Incarnation  that  cosmical 
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significance  worthy  of  its  transcendent  character. 
Thus  Christ  is  central  and  supreme,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  Redemption  is  presented  in  a  true  per¬ 
spective,  more  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  modern  thought. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ. — In  the  distinctively  soteriological 
aspects  of  Christ’s  work,  we  are  brought  at  once 
into  close  relation  to  the  Fall.  We  have  here 
to  consider  (i. )  the  reality  and  general  nature  of 
the  Fall,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  Redemption  ;  and 
(ii.)  the  main  points  of  detail  in  which  the  Fall  and 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  explain  and  illustrate 
each  other. 

(i.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is  vital  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system  ;  the  reality  and  general  nature  of  the 
F’all,  as  a  great  downward  and  retrograde  step  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  are  confirmed  and  illustrated 
hy  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  This  aspect  of 
Christ’s  work,  which  occupies  in  Scripture  the  fore¬ 
most  place,  is  everywhere  represented  as  rendered 
necessary  hy  something  grievously  abnormal  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  The  Scripture  doc¬ 
trine  of  sin  as  absolute  evil ;  man’s  universal  sin¬ 
fulness,  helplessness,  and  state  of  spiritual  death, 
which  form  the  very  basis  of  Redemption  ;  the 
representation  of  mankind  as  ‘lost,’  ‘alienated’ 
from  God,  and  yet  capable  and  worthy  of  being 
redeemed  and  restored  ; — all  this,  as  so  abundantly 
presented  and  emphasized  in  connexion  with  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ,  affords  the  strongest  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  doctrine  that  man  has  fallen  from 
a  higher  condition.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  Incarnation  (see  1,  above),  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  outstanding  fact  of  the  Atonement,  with  all 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  which  it  involved,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  at  once  by  the  dignity  and 
the  degradation  of  man, — in  other  words,  hy  the 
Fall. 

(ii.)  This  is  borne  out  by  the  more  specific  teach¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  Fall  in  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  Christ  in  Ro  512’21  and  1  Co  1521;22- 4r-49.  The 
general  and  clear  line  of  argument  in  the  former 
passage  brings  out  the  following  points  : 

Adam’s  act  of  disobedience  involved  all  men  in 
(a)  Sin,  and  (b)  Death.  By  sin  is  here  meant  both 
actual  sinfulness  (‘  for  that  all  sinned,’  v.1-),  and  a 
condition  of  liability  to  penalty  even  apart  from 
personal  transgression  (v.14).  This  latter,  however, 
is  not  to  be  held  in  any  sense  as  personal  participa¬ 
tion  in  or  responsibility  for  Adam’s  offence,  though 
it  is  the  transmitted  effect  of  it  (see  below).  Death 
here  apparently  means  physical  death  in  the  first 
place  (as  in  v.'14),  hut  most  probably  includes  also 
spiritual  death.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the 
analogy  is  not  fully  expressed,  it  is  clearly  implied 
that  in  the  same  way  Christ’s  act  of  obedience 
brings  (a)  Justification  and  (b)  Life  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  emphatic  reiteration,  in  various  forms,  of  the 
surpassing  fulness  of  Redemption  in  vv,15-17,  we 
may  include  under  these  terms:  negatively,  de¬ 
liverance  from  quilt,  from  sin  itself,  and  from 
death  ;  and  positively,  the  bestowment  of  judicial 
and  actual  righteousness,  and  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  life. 

Another  question  raised  in  this  connexion  is 
concerned  with  the  precise  moral  relationship 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  Christ  and  His  people  on  the  other. 
Adam  and  Christ  (‘the  second  Adam’)  are  re¬ 
presented  as  standing  in  an  analogous  relation  to 
mankind,  forming  the  basis  in  the  one  case  of  uni¬ 
versal  sin  and  death,  and  in  the  other  of  restora¬ 
tion  for  believers.  In  regard  to  Adam  it  has  been 
variously  held  (1)  that  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  posterity  was  virtually  one  of  identity  ; 
mankind  sinned  in  him  and  therefore  share  his 
guilt ;  (2)  that  the  relation  is  representative  or 
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federal,  Adam  acting  on  behalf  of  his  descendants  ; 
and  (3)  that  the  relation  is  natural,  the  evil  effects 
of  Adam’s  fall  being  communicated  to  the  race 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  heredity.  The 
third  view  preserves  any  elements  of  truth  in  the 
other  two,  while  it  best  explains  the  facts  in  har¬ 
mony  with  true  ethical  principles.  The  transmitted 
effect  of  Adam’s  sin  consists  mainly  of  the  loss  of 
moral  balance,  an  inborn  tendency  of  heart  and 
will  towards  evil,  a  disability,  though  not  a  total 
inability,  for  goodness.  Though  men  are  not  per¬ 
sonally  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  trans¬ 
gression,  their  condition  involves  demerit  and 
necessitates  redemption.*  Turning  to  the  other 
side,  though  we  are  not  warranted  in  carrying  the 
analogy  too  far,  we  find  on  the  part  of  Christ  (1)  a 
relation  of  identity  ivith  the  race  through  the  In¬ 
carnation  ;  (2)  a  representative  or  covenant  relation 
with  His  people  (see  2  Co  521  etc.),  based  on  the  one 
side  on  God’s  free  grace,  and  on  the  other  on 
believers’  voluntary  acceptance  of  it  (Ro  517) ;  and 
(3)  a  vital  u n ion  between  Christ  and  believers  by 
which  new  life  is  imparted  and  the  evil  effects  of 
the  Fall  counteracted  (Jn  151"6  etc.). 

Christ  is  thus  a  new  beginning  for  the  fallen 
race,  a  fountain  of  life  and  righteousness,  as  Adam 
was  of  death  and  sin.  Adam  was  a  true  ‘  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come,’  a  type  based  not  on  mere 
analogy,  but  on  deep  and  real  correspondences 
between  his  relation  as  ‘  psychical  ’  parent  to  his 
natural  descendants,  and  Christ’s  relation  to  His 
people  as  the  ‘second  Adam,’  the  ‘spiritual’  ori¬ 
ginator  of  a  regenerated  race.f 
iii.  The  Fall  in  relation  to  the  Person  of 
Christ. — The  Fall  of  Adam,  as  we  have  seen,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  nature  of  all  descended  from  him 
a  fatal  taint  of  sin,  an  insuperable  moral  dis¬ 
ability.  The  question  now  betore  us  is,  How  did 
Jesus  Christ,  the  new  Adam,  as  a  true  member  of 
the  fallen  race,  escape  this  evil  influence?  That 
Christ  in  His  nature  and  Person  was  absolutely 
free  from  sin,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  as  well  as  most  vital  facts  of  the 
gospel.  Born  into  the  world  in  the  line  of  human 
descent,  sharing  human  nature  otherwise  in  its 
fulness,  how  was  Jesus  alone  unaffected  by  the 
common  heritage  of  sin  ? 

The  full  answer  to  this  question  lies  hidden  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ;  but  an  indication 
of  the  line  in  which  the  solution  lies  is  given  in  the 
great  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord.  The 
historical  reality  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive  has  been  assailed  by  modern  criticism,  but  the 
doctrine  still  retains  its  place  in  the  best  philosophy 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  truth  has  been  rather 
confirmed  than  otherwise  by  impartial  study  of  the 
records.  As  a  fact,  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  super¬ 
natural  manner  commends  itself  as  peculiarly  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  (1) 
It  indicates  a  new  departure,  a  fresh  beginning, 
the  introduction  into  the  human  race  of  a  new 
element,  and  marks  a  break  in  the  normal  and 
fatal  continuity  of  spiritual  helplessness  and  decay. 
(2)  It  suggests,  though  it  does  not  fully  explain, 
means  by  which  Christ  could  become  true  man  and 
yet  be  preserved  from  the  hereditary  effects  of  the 
Fall.  ‘  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee  : 
wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  born  shall  be 
called  holy,  the  Son  of  God’  (Lk  l35).  Those  who 
deny  the  Virgin  Birth  have  still  to  explain  the 
equally  miraculous  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this 
single  exception  to  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind.  The  manner  of  Christ’s  birth,  as  re- 

*  Note  K/xocfireuXot  in  Ro  5^9  and  rotptx'mou.oc,,  7ra.poif3a.trif  in 
w.14. 15. 18;  see  Fairbairn.  Christ  in  Modern  Theology ,  p.  312. 

t  See  full  and  suggestiv  _  drawing  out  of  the  analogy  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology ,  pp.  311-313. 
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corded  in  the  Gospels  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  is  so  fully  in 
harmony  with  His  unique  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter,  that,  though  we  cannot  fully  understand,  we 
may  at  least  he  satisfied  that  all  form  parts  of  one 
Divine  plan,  and  thus  the  moral  miracle  and  the 
physical  mutually  support  one  another.  See  art. 
Virgin  Birth. 

iv.  The  Teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Gosfels  ON  the  Fall. — Our  Lord  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  all  His  recorded 
teaching,  His  only  allusion  to  our  first  parents 
at  all  being  the  general  statement  in  connexion 
with  marriage  (Mt  194,  Mk  10°).  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  underlies  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ 
on  sin  and  redemption,  and  is  particularly  con¬ 
firmed  and  illustrated  in  the  following  points  : 

(1)  The  universal  sinfulness  of  man.  This  is 
taken  for  granted.  ‘  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know,1 
etc.  (Mt  711,  Lk  ll13).  This  truth  is  involved  in  the 
whole  character  of  our  Lord’s  mission  and  teaching. 
See  also  Jn  l29  87.  (2)  The  inwardness  of  sin. 

‘  Out  of  the  heart  come  forth  evil  thoughts,’  etc. 

‘.  .  .  These  are  the  things  which  defile  the  man  ’  (Mt 
1519- 29  and  ||).  Cf.  also  Mt  521’28,  Mk  105,  Lk  G45. 
(3)  The  deep  radical  character  of  human  evil.  ‘  Ye 
must  he  horn  anew’  (Jn  37  and  v.3).  (4)  The 

hereditary  disability  of  human  nature.  ‘  That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,’  etc.  (Jn  36 ;  cf. 
I13).  (5)  Jesus  everywhere  indicates  clearly  His 

view  as  to  the  original  dignity  and  value  of  man. 

‘  What  shall  a  man  he  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life?’  (Mt  1626).  Cf. 
Lk  1-510,  Mt  1212,  etc.  ;  and  the  general  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  (6)  The  Fall 
may  he  said  to  be  pictured  for  us  more  specifically 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15llfr-),  and 
the  corresponding  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and 
the  Lost  Piece  of  Money  in  the  same  chapter. 
(7)  Generally  the  whole  mission  of  Christ  to  ransom 
men  (Mk  1045),  to  save  (Mt  l21,  Lk  1910  etc.),  and 
to  restore  to  Divine  Sonship  (Jn  l12),  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  state  of  ruin 
resulting  from  it,  combined  with  splendid  possi¬ 
bilities  of  restoration  through  grace. 

Literature. — On  OT  narrative  and  Messianic  elements  :  Ryle’s 
Early  Narratives  of  Genesis ;  all  good  Commentaries,  such  as 
those  of  Dillmann,  Gunkel,  and  Driver. 

On  Fall  and  Incarnation  :  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  361-369,  vol.  v.  pp.  236-248,  also  the  same  author’s  Christian 
Doctrine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283-299;  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics , 
pp.  258-263  ;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God,  etc.,  pp.  319-327 ; 
Westcott,  The  Gospel  of  Creation. 

On  Adam  and  Christ :  Relative  sections  of  treatises  on  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology,  such  as  Dorner,  Hodge;  Orr's  Christian  View, 
Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  also  Sanday-Ileadlam, 
Romans  (on  512-21),  and  other  good  Commentaries;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theology ,  vol.  ii. 

On  Virgin  Birth  and  Sinlessness  of  Christ :  Sanday,  Bampton 
Lectures  ;  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures  ;  all  critical  Lives  of  Christ ; 
Gritfitli-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ',  and  for  trustworthiness 
of  Luke’s  narrative,  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehemf 

On  Christ's  teaching :  all  good  treatises,  such  as  Wendt’s ; 
and  works  on  NT  Theology,  as  those  of  Weiss  and  Beyschlag. 

J.  E.  M‘Ouat. 

FALSE  CHRISTS.  —  The  term  \pev8oxpl<rT01  or 
pseudo- Christs  occurs  only  in  Mk  1322  (cf.  136)  = 
Mt  2424  (cf.  245).  Despite  its  omission  in  Mk.  by 
D,  etc.,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  original  text  of 
the  eschatological  discourse.  But  this  discourse 
forms  one  of  the  sections  in  the  Synoptic  narrative 
which  are  specially  permeated  by  reflexions  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  ;  and  even  after  a  small  Jewish 
or  Jewish-Christian  apocalypse  has  been  disen¬ 
tangled  from  the  discourse,  the  remaining  login, 
of  which  this  forms  one,  require  to  he  carefully 
scrutinized.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  primitive 
tradition  of  Christ’s  sayings.  Over  them  lie  traces 
of  the  experiences  of  the  early  Christians  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  decade  in  Palestine, 
when  the  political  convulsion  of  the  country  was 
accompanied  by  religious  agitation  and  moral 
crises  of  a  strange  nature.  The  1st  cent,  of  our  era  I 
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was  full  of  unrest  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  As 
the  pages  of  Josephus  testify,  one  rival  Messiah 
followed  another,  eacli  and  all  succeeding  more 
or  less  in  kindling  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Roman  authorities.  These  popular 
leaders  of  revolt  worked  on  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  nation.  Messianic  fanaticism  became  un¬ 
controllable,  and  enthusiasts  seduced  the  ardent  by 
semi-political  hopes  (cf.  Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.  §  20, 
and  Volz,  Jud.  Eschatologie,  209-210). 

If  the  words  ‘in  my  name ’  (Mk  136=Mt  245) 
mean  ‘in  the  name  of  Jesus,’  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  them.  For  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any 
Christians  claiming  to  be  Jesus.  Christian  false 
prophets  there  might  be,  and  were,  hut  we  have 
no  evidence  during  the  1st  cent,  of  pretenders  to 
the  name  of  Jesus.  False  Christs  in  this  sense 
of  the  term  are  scarcely  credible,  though  later 
ages  have  furnished  specimens  of  the  type,  as, 
e.g.,  among  some  of  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
the  Quaker,  who  was  himself  accused  of  claiming 
to  be  Christ.  Either,  then,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  phrase  ‘in  my  name’  has  been  inserted  by  the 
Evangelists  in  order  to  stamp  as  Christian  what 
was  originally  a  Jewish  prediction,  or  the  phrase 
must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  ‘  in  the  name  of 
Messiah,’  as  is  implied  in  ‘  I  am  lie.’  False  Christs 
would  thus  he  equivalent  to  false  Messiahs  (so  Mk 
1321,  Mt  2423),  and  the  lugion  would  be  a  warning 
against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  numerous 
impostors  who  swarmed  in  Palestine  down  to  the 
days  of  Bar  Coehba  (131-135  A.  D. ),  their  last  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  retrospect  that 
Justin  Martyr  (about  155  A.D.)  quotes  this  saying 
in  his  Dialogue  (82.  308  C)  thus  :  ‘  Our  Lord  said 
many  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  would  come 
in  His  name  and  deceive  many  ;  which  is  the  case.’ 
The  false  prophets,  of  course,  are  the  heralds  of  the 
false  Messiahs ;  they  guarantee  the  movement  in 
question  by  means  of  miracles.  But  occasionally 
a  false  Messiah  may  have  been,  as  Theudas  was, 
a  false  prophet  as  well.  The  Dulache,  curiously 
enough,  omits  all  mention  of  false  Messiahs, 
though  it  notices  the  danger  of  false  prophets 
(xvi.  3  ;  cf. ,  however,  what  is  said  in  xvi.  4  about 
the  appearing  of  the  world-deceiver  as  Son  of  God). 

The  locale  of  the  false  Messiahs  (Mt  2426)  is 
either  the  wilderness  (cf.  Ac  2 138),  as  in  the  case 
of  Simon  son  of  Gioras,  or  the  inner  chambers, 
as  in  the  case  of  John  of  Giscala  (cf.  1  K  2030)— 
alluding  possibly  to  the  current  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  remain  hidden  for  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  His  appearance  in  public.  But  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  happened  to  be  chosen,  the 
salient  point  is  that  in  either  case  the  elect  are 
to  be  kept  right  by  a  wholesome  scepticism. 
•  Christians,  at  Israel’s  great  crisis,  were  to  be 
saved  by  'unbelief  in  pseudo- Messiahs  and  pseudo- 
prophet's’  (Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  294).  The  situation 
would  also  manifest  the  difference  between  cre¬ 
dulity  and  faith.  Desperate  situations  foster  an 
avid  appetite  for  deliverance,  which  is  too  often 
indifferent  to  the  particular  quality  of  the  aid 
ottered.  But  faith  keeps  its  head.  Belief  in  Christ 
imparts  a  sanity  of  judgment  which  makes  men 
cool  even  in  emergencies.  Finally,  there  is  the 
thought  that  miracles  of  themselves  are  no 
guarantee  of  Divine  authority. 

The  allusion  in  Jn  543  may  be,  but  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  to  a  single  anti-Christ  or  pseudo-Christ, 
who,  however,  comes  in  his  own  name  (cf.  Loisy, 
Le  Quatrieme  fiivangilc,  p.  41G).  Neither  here  nor 
in  Rev  13u  20 19  have  we  to  do  with  an  epitome  or 
individual  incarnation  of  the  deceivers  foretold  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative.  The  plane  of  thought  is 
at  once  later  and  different. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  above,  con* 
suit  the  critical  editors  on  the  passages  in  question  ;  and  see 
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v.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  i.  125  ; 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Hazara,  v.  238  f. ;  and  Bousset,  The  Antichrist 
Legend,  p.  103  f.  J.  MOFFATT. 

FALSE  PROPHETS. — 1.  For  the  understanding 
of  this  expression  in  the  NT,  we  must  correctly 
apprehend  the  character  of  the  false  prophets  of  the 
01'.  To  earlier  writers  these  men  were  essentially 
and  consciously  false,  either  prophets  of  false  gods, 
holders  of  opinions  which  did  not  agree  with  the 
revealed  character  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  men  who  knowingly  spoke  falsehoods  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Modern  biblical  science  takes 
a  more  lenient  view.  It  does  not  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  as  either  possible  or  actual  (Jer  28, 
Ezk  131'9),  though  in  the  matter  of  creed  many  of 
them  were  probably  ‘  syncretistic  ’  rather  than 
simply  ‘  anti-Jehovistic  ’  (A.  B.  Davidson).  The 
majority  may  be  regarded  rather  as  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  outward  signs  of  the  prophetic  office, 
the  hairy  mantle  (Zee  134,  cf.  1  K  1919),  the 
methods  of  prophetic  instruction  (Jer  2810),  and  the 
use  of  the  prophetic  formula,  ‘  Thus  saith  Jehovah  ’ 
(Jer  2325, 31,  Ezk  136),  but  who  had  never  come 
under  the  influence  of,  or  had  failed  to  remain  in 
personal  contact  with,  the  revealing  Spirit  ‘who 
spake  by  the  prophets.’  Hence  the  message  they 
gave  was  merely  one  that  was  agreeable  to  the 
common  thought  of  the  people,  whether  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  internal  condition  and  life  of  the  nation 
or  its  relation  to  surrounding  States.  It  was  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  later  prophetic  period  of  Micah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Zechariah  that  these  prophets  of 
smooth  things,  subject  to  no  true  and  Divine 
revelation,  came  to  be  regarded  as  professional 
tricksters,  making  a  living  out  of  their  false  pre¬ 
dictions  (Mic  36,  Zee  134-  s).  But  whether  from  the 
desire  of  gain  or  of  public  favour,  these  false 
prophets  expressed  the  optimistic,  what  would  be 
regarded  as  the  patriotic,  view  of  the  state  and 
future  of  their  country,  and  have  been  described 
as  ‘  nationalistic  rather  than  false.’  It  is  this  optim¬ 
istic,  nationalist  outlook  that  particularly  explains 
the  reference  in  Lk  626,  ‘  in  the  same  manner  did 
their  fathers  (speak  well)  to  the  false  prophets.’ 
The  false  prophets,  as  declaring  the  things  the 
nation  wished  to  hear,  naturally  succeeded  in 
gaining  general  approval  and  credence.  This  is 
particularly  shown  in  Jer  613"15  and  Mic  211,  and  is 
confirmed  by  instances,  not  a  few,  in  which  the 
apparently  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  true  prophet, 
compared  with  that  assumed  by  the  false,  resulted 
in  disfavour  and  even  in  persecution  ( 1  K  2227,  2  Cli 
1 610,  Jer  202).  It  was  the  false  prophet,  repre¬ 
senting  the  national  ‘  wish  that  is  father  to  the 
thought,’  of  whom  ‘all  men  spoke  well.’  Our 
Lord  therefore  takes  such  as  types  of  that  ill- 
deserved  general  approval  which  may  be  won  by 
flattery,  by  concealment  of  the  truth,  by  the 
denying  or  minimizing  of  danger  and  of  retribu¬ 
tion  :  methods  denied  to  those  who  ‘  are  of  the 
truth.’  This  view  ot  false  prophecy  as  the  saying 
of  things  men  wish  to  hear  ‘  for  the  hire  of  wrong¬ 
doing,’  is  to  be  discerned  in  2  P  22f-,  where  the  false 
prophet  is  the  analogue  of  the  false  teacher,  him¬ 
self  guilty  of  ‘lascivious  doings’  (cf.  vv.13'19  for  the 
character  of  this  teaching).  . 

2.  The  false  prophets  in  the  Christian  Church. — 
In  the  NT  as  in  the  OT,  the  prophetic  ministry 
must  be  regarded  in  its  two  branches  as  interpre¬ 
tative  of  God’s  mind  and  as  predictive.  False 
prophets  of  both  these  classes  were  to  be  expected 
in  the  Christian  community.  To  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  warnings  against  these  men,  the 
importance  of  prophecy  in  NT  times  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Prophecy  was  a  more  important 
gift  than  tongues  (1  Co  14),  and  the  prophet  is 
in  the  list  of  officers  associated  with  the  Apostles, 


taking,  with  this  one  exception,  precedence  of  all 
other  ranks.  The  prominence  of  the  prophet  may 
be  seen  in  the  Didache  (c.  11),  and  in  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  Montanist  movement. 
Hence  their  truth  or  falseness,  their  faithful  use, 
or  their  abuse  of  the  spiritual  gift,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  for  the  infant  Church.  Hence  our 
Lord  warns  against  them  as  ‘wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing’  (Mt  715),  and  St.  John  at  the  end  of  the 
Apostolic  age  repeats  the  warning  (1  Jn  41).  In 
the  former  case  the  reference  is  apparently  to 
their  unethical  teaching;  in  the  latter  to  their 
denial  or  misinterpretation  of  the  fact  of  the  In¬ 
carnation.  \\  ithout  using  the  name,  our  Lord 
warns  also  against  such  men,  as  falsely  predicting 
or  announcing  the  Parousia  (Mt  245’7).  In  2  P  21 
stress  is  laid  upon  false  teaching  of  an  antinomian 
character,  the  authors  of  which  are  called  ‘false 
teachers,’  but  find  their  analogy  in  the  ‘false 
prophets  ’  of  the  OT. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Prophecy  and  Prophets’ 
(p-  111) ;  Bonwetsch,  Die  Prophetie  in  apost.  und  nach-apost. 
Zeitalter ;  Harnaek,  Lehre  der  Zwolf,  ad  xi.  5 ;  Expositor,  v.  ii. 
[1895]  1 ;  Expos.  Times,  v.  [1893]  122. 

♦T  T  L  Maggs 

FALSE  WITNESS. — The  prohibition  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue  of  bearing  false  witness  was  endorsed  by 
Christ  (ou  \pevSoptapropyaeis,  Mt  1918  ||).  Originally 
it  dealt,  not  with  lying  in  general,  but  with  lying 
against  one’s  neighbour,  perhaps  because  this  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  falsehood  (see  Dale,  Ten 
Commandments,  p.  208) :  Was  it  merely  for  brevity 
that  the  limiting  clause  was  dropped  by  Christ  ? 
or  did  it  not  rather  imply  a  broadening  and 
deepening  of  the  commandment  ?  Like  other  sins, 
i peuSopapropiat  come  from  the  heart  (Mt  1519). 

At  the  preliminary  investigation  before  Caiaphas, 
the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  council  sought 
(e^Tovv)  false  witness  on  which  such  a  capital 
charge  might  be  based  as  would  demand  Pilate’s 
attention  (Mt  2659,  Mk  1456)  ;  tus  glv  tseivois  eSoi tet 
papTvpiav,  tbs  de  ry  aXyddt}  \pev8og.aprvpiav  (Euthym. 
Zig.);  but  the  Evangelists  seem  to  mean  more  than 
this.  ‘  Hie  (ifyrow)  ilia  falsorum  testium  exorta 
copia’  (Bengel).  While  nominally  judges,  they  were 
really  prosecutors,  as  they  showed  by  disregarding 
the  rule  that  witnesses  for  the  defence  should  first 
be  called  (see  Westcott  on  Jn  1821).  Though  many 
false  witnesses  came  (Mt  2660)  and  bore  false  wit¬ 
ness  (Mk  1456),  yet  their  witness  agreed  not  together 
(ttrat  at  ptaprvpLat  ovk  f/crav,  ih.),  i.e.  they  were  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  each  other,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
two  at  least  should  agree  (Dt  17s),  and  witnesses 
were  examined  separately,  not  in  the  presence  of 
each  other  (see  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii. 
560).  Some  (Erasmus,  Grot,  etc.)  take  laat  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  equal  to  the 
demand  for  weighty  evidence,  and  justifying  con¬ 
demnation.’  The  parallel  words  in  Mt  2659- 60  lend 
some  support  (‘sought  false  witness  against  Jesus 
that  they  might  put  him  to  death  ;  and  they  found 
it  not,  though  many  false  witnesses  came’) ;  but  it 
is  a  strong  objection  that  ovSl  oiirojs  i'ery  is  used 
of  the  witness  of  those  who  perverted  His  words 
concerning  the  temple  (Mk  1459),  which  constituted 
a  very  grave  charge;  cf.  Ac  613- 14  (cf.  Expositor's 
Greek  Testament  on  Mk  1456). 

Even  the  spies  who  constantly  laid  wait  for  Him 
had  caught  up  nothing  to  serve  their  purpose  ;  but 
at  last  two  false  witnesses  (Mt  2660 ;  rives,  Mk  1457) 
came,  who  perverted  certain  words  spoken  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jn  219) ;  but  their  testi¬ 
mony  also  was  not  lay.  Taking  the  meaning  as 
‘  did  not  agree  together,’  the  difference  may  per¬ 
haps  be  traced  in  Mt.  (Slvapat  KaraXvoat)  and  Mk. 
(eyoi  saraX iVw)  ;  certainly  the  perversion  is  evident, 
since  they  ascribed  to  Him  that  destruction  which 
He  ascribed  to  the  Jews.  It  has  been  inferred 
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from  Mt  2 T63  that  the  rulers  knew  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  ;  hut  perhaps  this  is  better  referred  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ’s  words  in  Mk  831  etc.  This  false 
witness  might  have  sufficed  ;  no  other  charge  could 
he  so  effective  before  the  Roman  Procurator  as 
that  of  being  a  fanatical  seducer  of  the  ignorant 
populace,  who  might  lead  them  on  to  wild  tumul¬ 
tuous  acts  ;  while  the  claim  that  He  would,  or  was 
able  to,  rebuild  the  temple  within  three  days 
might  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical  pre¬ 
tensions  (see  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  559);  but  it  also 
broke  down  (ov5£  oDtwj  tar)  hv  r)  p.aprvpia  avruv),  cf. 
Ps  2712  35". 

On  the  law  concerning  false  witness  see  Hastings’ 
DB  iv.  351a  ;  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  558.  Witnesses 
who  contradicted  each  other  were  not  considered 
in  Rabbinic  law  as  false  witnesses  in  the  sense  of 
being  punishable.  The  Sadducees  were  less  severe 
than  the  Pharisees  in  the  interpretation  of  Dt  1916f- ; 
they  held  that  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
only  if  the  falsely  accused  had  been  punished, 
whereas  the  Pharisees  demanded  punishment  if  the 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  whether  it  was 
executed  or  not. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  cited  above,  ref.  may  be 
made  to  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  of  Jp.nus  Christ ;  and  Rosadi,  Trial 
of  Jesus,  ad  loc.  ;  Schurer,  IIJP  11.  i.  194  ;  Expositor,  I.  xii. 
[1880]  276  f.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

FAME. — This  term  has  had  three  meanings, — 
rumour,  reputation,  and  posthumous  renown.  The 
last  is  modern  ;  the  Elizabethan  usage  lies  between, 
or  may  include,  the  other  two.  Bacon,  who  left  a 
Fragment  on  the  subject,  and  who  loved  to  quote 
the  mythological  idea  of  Fame  as  the  daughter  of 
the  angry  Earth  and  the  sister  of  the  warring 
Giants,  understood  by  the  term  disturbing  Rumour 
— a  tiling  dangerous  to  governments.  Milton,  who 
in  an  early  poem  ( Lyndas ,  70  ff.)  described  ‘  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,’  in  a  late  poem 
analyzed  the  temptation  to  seek  fame  or  glory,  and 
poured  scorn  on  human  judgments  (Par.  Reg.  iii. 
21-151).  In  the  Gospels  the  meaning  is  simpler. 
The  term  describes  the  spreading  talk  of  the 
admiring  multitudes.  It  is  a  thing  unsought,  but 
unrestrainable,  and  in  no  small  degree  disquieting 
to  the  authorities. 

We  are  told  that  early  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
a  fame  of  Him  went  through  Galilee  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  including  Syria  (Mt  d24,  Lk  414). 
Special  occasions  were  the  restoration  of  a  demoniac 
(Mk  l28,  Ek  4™)  and  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lk  515, 
cf.  Mk  l45).  The  First  Gospel  uses  the  term  also 
in  connexion  with  the  restoring  of  Jairus’  daughter 
and  the  giving  of  sight  to  two  blind  men  (Mt  92li- 31). 
And,  finally,  this  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  fame 
of  Jesus  affected  Herod  (Mt  141  RV  ‘  report,’  cf. 
Mk  614,  Lk  97). 

An  examination  of  the  Greek  text  shows  that 
in  no  two  parallel  passages  is  the  same  term  used. 
The  term  of  the  first  two  Gospels  (except  in  Mt 
!)'-")  is  a.Koi)  (lit.  ‘hearing’ ;  RV  ‘report’),  used  also 
for  ‘rumours’  in  the  eschatological  discourse  (Mt 
24°,  Mk  137).  St.  Luke,  however,  eschews  this  word, 
and  in  his  three  passages  uses  three  others  :  <pr)p.r\ 
(lit.  ‘speech’;  RV  ‘fame,’Lk  414,  so  Mt  9) ;  i)xos 
(lit.  ‘sound’ ;  RV  ‘report,’  Lk  437) ;  and  \6yos  (lit. 
‘discourse’ ;  RV  ‘report,’  Lk  515).  And  elsewhere 
each  Evangelist  uses  periphrasis.  Thus  we  may 
conclude  that  the  idea  expressed  by  these  terms 
was  of  an  indefinite  character.  It  included,  in 
varying  degrees,  such  elements  as  curiosity,  attrac¬ 
tion,  wonder,  faith,  worship. 

These  passages,  taken  along  with  others  that 
more  directly  express  admiration  or  astonishment 
(Mt72S  12;3  1531),  or  that  relate  the  concourse  and  fol¬ 
lowing  of  multitudes  (Mk  37'“G34- M  1046),  show  that 
during  His  whole  public  ministry  the  acts  of  Jesus 

arrested  the  gaze  of  men.  Not  only  in  Galilee, 
but  in  all  the  provinces  of  Palestine,  and  in  cities 
of  Syria,  men  talked  and  speculated  regarding  a 
new  F'igure  that  was  in  their  midst.  A  few  who 
cherished  sacred  tradition  believed  that  the  Messiah 
had  come  (Jn  l41-  49  740,  Mt  164  219).  Others  less 
instructed  talked  wildly  a.s  if  Elijah  had  descended, 
or  the  Baptist  had  risen  (Mk  61J- )5,  Mt  1613-14),  or 
some  prophet  of  local  tradition  or  expectation  had 
appeared  (Jn  740,  Mt  2111).  Doubtless  the  multitudes 
that  hung  around  Him  were  very  mixed  crowds. 
Vanity  and  selfishness  mingled  with  their  motives. 
They  loved  display.  They  desired  a  succession  of 
palpable  benefits.  Some  had  political  aims  or 
ambitions.  The  majority  failed  to  appreciate  the 
renunciation  and  pure  spirituality  of  the  Teacher. 
And  few  were  able  to  sustain  the  devotion  of  their 
higher  moments.  To  Jesus  it  was  often  a  relief  to 
find  a  place  of  solitude  for  meditation  and  prayer. 
Yet  He  acknowledged  the  true  instinct  of  the  un¬ 
tutored  worshipper  (Mt  211B).  And  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature  to  remember  that  the 
common  people  heard  Him  gladly  (Mk  123'),  and 
that  not  the  nation  at  large,  but  the  constituted 
authorities  and  their  tools — a  suspicious  officialism, 
a  proud  and  jealous  priesthood — rejected  the  true 
Leader  and  Lord  of  men,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls.  See,  further,  artt.  Ambition  and  Glory. 

R.  Scott. 

FAMILY. — 1.  Membership. — Jewish  family  life, 
while  having  many  points  in  common  with  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  was  marked  by  a  higher  standard  of 
purity,  the  avoidance  of  infanticide,  and  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  selfish  cruelty  that  in  human 
sacrifice  gave  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of 
the  soul  (Mic  67).  The  father  was  the  head  of  the 
house,  exercising  restrictive  authority  over  the 
wife,  having  complete  disposal  of  the  children, 
and  giving  his  name  to  the  family  inheritance. 
Although  living  for  years  in  another  locality,  he 
was  regarded  and  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
place  of  his  ancestral  origin  (Lk  24). 

The  wife,  as  being  legally  the  purchased  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  husband,  was  under  his  law, — the  beiildh 
to  her  ba'al,  or  rightful  possessor.  Hence  the  land 
of  Israel  could  be  called  the  beiildh  of  Jehovah 
(Is624).  Betrothal  (Mt  l18),  as  a  covenant,  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  marriage;  it  prevented  the  woman  from 
being  married  to  any  other  man  until  she  had 
received  a  writing  of  divorce.  Among  the  duties 
of  the  wife,  apart  from  the  maternal  charge  of  the 
family,  was  the  daily  preparation  of  the  bread 
(Mt  2441),  and  the  carrying  of  water  from  the  village 
fountain  (Jn  47).  The  desire  for  male  children 
was  universal  (Jn  1621),  as  these  preserved  the 
name  and  upheld  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
family,  and  in  due  time  enlarged  its  circle  by 
bringing  in  daughters  from  other  households.  The 
pre-eminence  of  the  father  carried  with  it  a  corre¬ 
sponding  responsibility  of  watching  over  the  life 
and  honour,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  family. 

See  artt.  Divorce,  Marriage. 

2.  References  to  the  family .  — It  was  out  of  such 
relationships  that  Christ  drew  examples  that  were 
familiar  to  all,  when  He  spoke  of  fathers  who  knew 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children  (Lk  1 1 13), 
of  sons  who  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  father’s 
command  (Mt  2128) ;  and  when,  beyond  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  unselfish  devotion  fostered  by  the  sacred 
institutions  of  the  family,  He  set  the  higher  claim 
of  what  was  due  to  Himself  from  His  disciples 
(Mt  1037).  The  Lord’s  Prayer  was  a  transfiguration 
of  the  farfiily  relationships. 

3.  Religion  in  the  family. — It  was  especially  in 
the  superiority  of  its  religious  training  that  the 
Jewish  home  differed  from  the  family  life  of  the 
Gentiles.  See  artt.  Boyhood,  Childhood. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
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FAMILY.— 

1.  Jesus  as  the  member  of  a  family. 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  family. 

(a)  Marriage. 

(b)  Position  of  women. 

(c)  Filial  obedience. 

( d )  The  family  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  Whatever  be  the  force  of  the  phrase  ‘  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord’  (see  article  s.v.),  it  is  evident 
that  Jesus  took  His  place  as  a  member  of  a  human 
family  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Such  was 
the  impression  of  His  fellow-townsmen  who  saw 
Him  in  His  daily  life.  The  reticence  of  the  Gospels 
about  the  childhood  of  Christ  is  in  itself  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  differed  from 
the  ordinary  family  life  of  a  Jewish  household  as 
to  create  a  special  tradition  about  His  early  years. 
It  was  not  till  a  later  age  had  forgotten  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  the  Lord  identified  Himself 
with  human  conditions  that  there  appeared  the 
painful  attempts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  to 
break  the  silence  of  their  Canonical  prototypes. 
In  the  one  authentic  account  of  any  event  in  the 
boyhood  of  Jesus  (Lk  241'51 ),  received  perhaps  from 
the  Virgin  herself  (see  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem,?  ch.  iv. ),  He  is  seen  to  be  as  others 
‘  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.’  For  the 
rest  we  only  know  that  ‘  the  moral  perfections  of 
God  were  being  translated  into  those  unosten¬ 
tatious  virtues  which  constitute  the  dignity  and 
the  happiness  of  a  human  home  ’  (Dale,  Laws  of 
Christ  for  Common  Life,  xi.). 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Ministry, 
two  stages  can  be  discerned  in  the  change  which 
came  over  the  relations  between  Jesus  and  His 
earthly  kinsfolk.  (1)  The  calling  of  the  first  dis¬ 
ciples,  narrated  in  Jn  1,  did  not,  lead  at  once  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  from  His  family.  His 
mother  was  present  witli  Hjm  at  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  and  after  that  event  He  went  down  with  her 
and  His  brethren  to  Capernaum  and  made  a  short 
stay  there  (Jn  212,  cf.  Mt  413'16).  (2)  But  when  the 

Apostolic  band  was  complete  and  the  work  of 
training  them  began  in  earnest,  then  He  sub¬ 
ordinated  the  claims  of  His  family  to  the  higher 
claims  of  His  mission,  and  no  longer  lived  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  home  of  His  youth.  Immediately 
after  the  final  choice  of  the  Twelve  occurred  the 
incident  near  Capernaum,  when  those  from  His 
house  ( oi  -rrap  airov)  went  out  to  stop  Him  from 
preaching,  under  the  impression  that  He  was  mad ; 
shortly  afterwards  His  mother  and  His  brethren 
try  to  call  Him  away,  apparently  for  a  similar 
reason  (Mk  321).  From  this  it  may  be  gathered 
that  they  were  now  living  at  Capernaum.  From 
Mk  6s  it  has  been  mistakenly  concluded  that  they 
were  still  living  at  Nazareth,  but  the  verse  plainly 
draws  a  distinction  between  them  and  His  sisters 
(named,  acc.  to  Epiphan.  Hcer.  lxxviii.  9,  Salome 
and  Mary),  who,  either  because  they  were  married, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  had  settled  down  in  their 
native  town.  Some  have  supposed  that  when  the 
Lord  left  His  family  He  dwelt  in  a  house  of  His 
own  in  Capernaum.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
it  is  true,  speaks  in  a  vague  way  of  ‘  the  house  ’ 
(gio.  28  131.36  172^),  but  a  comparison  of,  e.g.,  910 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  Lk  529  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  house  of  Jesus  which  is  meant. 
After  leaving  the  family  home,  when  He  entered 
into  a  city,  He  depended  on  the  hospitality  of  His 
friends.  It  was  this  literal  homelessness  which 
drew  from  Him  the  saying  recorded  in  Mt  820  j|  Lk 
958  ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  these  words,  with 
Augustine  and  others,  a  figurative  sense.  It  is  not 
possible  to  discover  the  precise  moment  at  which 
they  were  uttered,  as  the  two  Evangelists  give 
them  in  different  connexions,  but  they  must  belong 
to  the  period  when  the  total  failure  of  His  kindred 
to  understand  His  mission  had  made  it  impossible 
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for  Him  to  dwell  with  them  any  longer.  The 
position  given  to  them  by  St.  Luke  is  the  more 
probable.  According  to  him,  they  were  pronounced 
as  the  Ministry  was  entering  upon  its  last  stage 
(cf.  Lk  951).  Now  in  Jn  71'7  the  Lord’s  ‘brethren’ 
are  found  arguing  with  Him  as  if  He  still  lived 
with  them.  The  incident  there  alluded  to  took 
place  just  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Ministry.  From  this  we  may 
accept  the  conclusion  suggested  by  St.  Luke’s 
order,  that  the  Lord’s  home  was  closed  against 
Him  towards  the  end  of  the  Ministry,  rather  than 
neap  its  beginning,  as  the  position  given  to  the 
saying  in  St.  Matthew  might  imply.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  next  chapter 
of  St.  Luke  is  introduced  another  home,  that  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  at  Bethany,  in  which  the 
Lord  was  an  honoured  guest. 

The  reconciliation  which  the  Lord’s  Passion  won 
for  all  mankind  was  first  reflected  among  His  own 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
His  mother  had  ever  been  jiarted  from  Flim  in 
any  absolute  sense,  and  after  His  resurrection  His 
brethren  also  cast  in  their  lot  with  those  who 
believed  in  Him.  According  to  the  tradition 
which  St.  Paul  received,  the  Lord  Himself  ap¬ 
peared  to  James  (1  Co  157).  This  moment  was 
probably  but  the  last  in  a  series  during  which  the 
surrender  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  had  been  steadily 
replacing  previous  unbelief.  Such  at  least  was 
the  interpretation  of  later  days,  when  the  story 
was  told  that  beneath  the  Cross  (or  even  at  the 
Last  Supper,  acc.  to  the  version  of  J  erome,  de  Vir. 
Ulus.,  quoting  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews)  James 
swore  that  he  would  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink 
wine  till  the  Lord  rose  from  the  dead.  With  his 
conversion  came  that  of  the  other  brethren,  and 
they  with  the  Virgin  are  found  at  the  opening 
of  the  Acts  (l14)  among  those  who  were  waiting 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 
Thus  the  earthly  family  of  Christ  fittingly  finds 
its  place  in  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  family. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  Christ,  although  the  word 
‘family’  does  not  occur,  yet  the  institution  is 
everywhere  presupposed  and  its  laws  emphasized, 
as  it  is  also  connected  with  the  first  miracle  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (a)  The  pivot  on 
which  family  life  turns  is  marriage,  and  this  sub¬ 
ject  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
On  all  other  social  topics  He  left  no  particular 
detailed  instructions,  but  only  general  rules.  On 
marriage  His  words  are  distinct  and  afford  specific 
guidance  about  details.  He  lays  it  down  that 
monogamy  is  not  the  result  of  any  code  of  law,  but 
a  primal  fact  instituted  ‘  in  the  beginning  ’  (Mt  19s). 
True  marriage  rests  ultimately  upon  a  spiritual 
basis,  the  physical  aspect  is  but  an  accident. 
This  is  implied  in  the  answer  to  the  Sadducees 
(Mk  1218~27).  No  human  law,  not  even  though  it 
have  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  Moses,  can  alter 
this.  The  possibility  of  ground  for  divorce  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  case  of  one  offence  (or  even  abolished 
altogether,  if  we  regard  the  exceptive  clauses  in 
Mt  199  and  532  as  later  glosses  on  the  Lord’s  words  ; 
see  Wright,  Synopsis  of  Gospels,  on  Mk  1010,  and 
cf.  artt.  Adultery,  Divorce,  and  Marriage). 

( b )  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  marriage  was 
necessarily  reflected  in  His  treatment  of  women. 
In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  urged  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  that  contemporary  Judaism  assigned  to 
women  a  position  far  inferior  to  that  of  men.  The 
tendency  was  rather  to  fall  away  from  than  to 
advance  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  OT.  There 
woman  is  often  found  in  a  prominent  and  honour¬ 
able  place  (e.g.  Miriam,  Nu  122 ;  Deborah,  Jg44; 
Bathsheba,  1  K  1),  but  the  days  were  now  approach¬ 
ing  when  it  could  be  said  that  he  who  talked  with 
a  woman  was  qualifying  for  Gehenna  ( Pirlce  Aboth, 
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ed.  Taylor,  p.  29),  an  expression  in  which  Judaism 
contrasted  unfavourably  even  with  the  low  estimate 
of  women  current  among  the  Greeks  (cf.  Aristotle, 
Poetics,  15  ;  Nic.  Eth.  vii.  7).  In  the  treatment 
which  Christ  accorded  to  women  is  found  the  very 
antithesis  of  this  harshness.  This  is  sometimes 
(e.g.  Jn  24)  obscured  in  the  EV  by  the  employment 
of  ‘woman’  as  a  rendering  of  yOuai,  a  translation 
which  is  far  from  reproducing  the  respectful  tone 
of  the  Greek.  Jesus  readily  accepted  the  help  of 
women,  an  aspect  of  the  Ministry  on  which  St. 
Luke  seems  to  desire  to  lay  special  stress  (cf. 
Plummer,  Interned.  Crit.  Com.  on  ‘  St.  Luke,’ 
Introd.  p.  xlii).  He  gave  them  equal  rights  with 
their  husbands,  implying  that  as  far  as  divorce 
was  lawful  at  all,  a  wife  might  put  away  a  hus¬ 
band  as  much  as  a  husband  a  wife,  a  doctrine 
tolerated  rather  than  accepted  by  His  countrymen. 
A  like  care  to  secure  justice  for  women  appears  in 
the  narrative  preserved  in  Jn  81"11.  This  story, 
whether  Apostolic  or  not,  certainly  reflects  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  by  inferring  that  m  such  moral 
downfalls  the  crime  is  not  always  to  be  imputed 
to  the  woman  alone. 

(c)  In  another  region  of  family  ethics — the  sphere 
of  filial  didy — our  Lord  again  attacked  contem¬ 
porary  Jewish  conventions.  Nominally,  filial  obedi¬ 
ence  was  exalted  to  a  high  place  by  the  teachers 
of  the  day,  but  in  practice  it  might  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  by  such  vows  as  those  alluded  to 
in  Mk  7U.  By  sweeping  away  the  sophistries  with 
which  these  vows  were  defended,  Jesus  made 
parental  claims  absolute  and  inviolable. 

(d)  The  family  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. — Not 
only  is  life  in  a  family  the  normal  life  of  a  disciple, 
as  pictured  in  the  Gospels,  but  the  family  supplies 
the  analogy  by  which  men  are  led  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
First  Gospel  especially  we  constantly  see  on  the 
throne  of  the  Kingdom  the  ‘  Father  who  is  in 
the  heavens,’  while  the  ideal  of  the  citizens  is  to 
be  His  true  ‘sons.’  This  aspect  of  the  Kingdom 
is  made  familiar  to  all  Christians  by  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  In  its  clauses  are  represented  successively 
all  the  integral  elements  in  the  relations  of  a 
father  to  his  children,  the  reverence  and  obedience 
which  he  expects  from  them,  the  support,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  protection  which  he  extends  to 
them  (cf.  Robinson,  Church  Catechism  Explained, 
ch.  ii. ).  The  exclusion  from  the  Kingdom,  which 
results  when  they  are  lost,  is  exhibited  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

This  fundamental  conception  erects  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  those  varieties  of  Socialism 
which  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  traditional  form  of  the  family, 
which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  marriage  is  a  life-long 
obligation.  ‘  An  association  terminable  at  the  will  of  either 
party  ’  (Morris  and  Bax,  Socialism )  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Gospel  doctrine.  Christian  Socialism,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  must  work  for  the  removal,  not  of  the  family, 
but  of  those  forces  which  are  injurious  to  its  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  But  this  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  circumstances 
to  arise  in  the  lives  of  particular  individuals  which  demand  the 
postponement  of  family  claims  to  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  implied  in  Mk  1028T-  that  the  Twelve  had  put  the  following 
of  Christ  before  the  claims  of  home,  and  the  replv  which  the 
reminder  of  this  drew  from  Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  not  draw  back  even  from  this  if  his  own  special  call 
requires  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  First  and  .Second  Gospels 
seeni  to  shrink  from  including  the  wife  among  the  objects 
which  are  to  be  renounced,  but  both  in  the  parallel  passage 
here  and  elsewhere  St.  Luke  inserts  this  also  (cf.  Mt  1037  with 
I.k  14-6).  The  disciple  is  to  ‘hate’  domestic  claims  if  there  is 
any  danger  that  they  may  lessen  the  reality  of  his  service,  as 
comes  to  pass  when  ‘  not  only  have  we  family  and  friendship, 
hut  also  these  have  us’  (Martensen).  But  such  a  conflict  of 
claims  can  arise  in  the  eyes  of  Christ  only  when  devotion  to 
home  ties  is  i dip  iul.  If  a  man  cannot  combine  surrender  to 
t  he  bidding  of  the  Gospel  with  the  love  of  a  wife,  then  he  is  right 
to  remain  unmarried  (Mt  ID'2).  This  is  far  from  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  which  sets  up  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  home.  In  the  life  of  Christ  Himself  the 
two  appear  in  their  right  proportions.  For  the  correct  view  is 
not  that  of  Tert.ullian,  who  saw  in  such  passages  as  Lk  81!<  21  a 
censure  of  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  for  their  anxiety 
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about  Him  (adv.  More.  iv.  19;  de  Carve  Christi ,  vii.),  but 
rather  that  of  Bengel :  ‘  Non  spemit  niatrem,  sed  anteponit 
Patrem.’ 

Literature. — Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ;  Pea¬ 
body,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Problem,  ch.  iii.  ;  Shailer 
Mathews,  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus ,  ch.  iv.  ;  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  pp.  68-73  (for  the  teaching  on  marriage) ; 
llarnack,  What  is  Christianity  }  Lent.  v.  (En^.  tr.);  Stalker, 
Imago  Christi ,  ch.  ii.  (J.  T.  DlMONT. 

FAMINE. — Though  the  general  fertility  of  Pale¬ 
stine  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  yet  the 
country  was,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  free  from 
the  danger  of  famine,  whether  brought  about  by 
drought  or  by  the  devastations  of  locusts  and  other 
pests,  or  by  the  destructive  hand  of  man.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  familiar  instance  of  famine  in 
the  days  of  Elijah  (Lk  42M*);.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  no  prophet  is  best  received  in  his 
own  country,  He  reminds  His  hearers  that  Elijah 
was  at  that  time  sent  not  to  one  of  the  many 
widows  in  Israel,  but  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  in 
the  territory  of  Sidon. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  it  was  1  a 
mighty  famine’  (\igds  iaxvpd)  in  the  land  of  his 
distant  exile  that  helped  to  bring  the  wanderer 
to  bis  senses  (Lk  1514).  He  bad  squandered  all  his 
patrimony  by  the  time  it  arose,  and  in  his  distress 
lie  had  to  seek  a  living  by  feeding  swine.  Even 
thus,  food  was  so  scarce  with  him  that  ‘  lie  would 
fain  have  been  Idled  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat.’ 

Lastly,  in  the  eschatological  discourses  of  our 
Lord  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  (Mt  ‘247,  Mk  13s, 
Lk  21n),  ‘famines  in  divers  places’  are  included 
among  the  signs  of  the  end.  In  St.  Luke’s  account 
they  are  joined  with  pestilences,  and  in  all  three 
accounts  with  earthquakes.  This  portion  of  the 
prophecy  at  all  events  seems  clearly  to  refer  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  (A.D.  70),  and  only  in  a  second¬ 
ary  sense,  if  at  all,  to  the  linal  end  of  all  things. 
Josephus  (BJ  v.  and  VI.)  again  and  again  tells 
us  that  famine  and  pestilence  were  the  terrible 
accompaniments  of  the  city  being  taken  by  the 
Roman  army  ;  and  these  were  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  due  to  its  crowded  state  on  account  of 
the  many  pilgrims  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the 
Passover.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

FAN. — The  fan  (n-i;p  mizreh,  the  irriov  of  Mt 
312  and  Lk  317)  was  an  implement  used  in  the 
winnowing  of  grain  (Is  3024  [where  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  nni  rahath,  EV  ‘  shovel  ’]).  It  was 
either  a  wooden  shovel  (Hastings’  DB  i.  51*  ; 
Smith,  DB  i.  31  ;  van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  83) 
or  a  pitchfork  (Hastings’  DB  iv.  509“;  Encyc. 
Bibl.  i.  84  ;  Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Customs, 
p.  42).  The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

We  get  no  help  from  TAX  and  Vulgate.  -.XX 
omits  the  word  ;  the  Vulg.  renders  by  ventilabrwm, 
which  was,  according  to  some,  a  shovel  (Ramsay, 
Homan  Antiquities,  p.  482),  and,  according  to 
others,  a  fork  (Smith,  Lat.-Eng.  Dirt.  s.v.).  Pesli. 
lias  ra.phsho’,  which  means  ‘  shovel.’  There  is, 
however,  the  significant  fact  that  down  to  the 
present  day  two  winnowing  implements  are  used 
in  Palestine  which  hear  practically  the  same  names 
as  those  which  occur  in  Is  3024.  These  are  the 
midrd  and  the  raht,  and  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  for  doubting  that  they  correspond  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  mizreh  and  the  rahath.  The  midrd. 
which  we  accordingly  identify  with  the  *  fan  ’  of 
Scripture,  is  a  simple  wooden  fork  about  six  feet 
long.  It  has  from  five  to  seven  prongs,  which  are 
set  in  separately  and  hound  together  with  r 
wrapping  of  fresh  hide.  The  natural  shrinkage  o 
the  hide  renders  it  a  very  effective  ligature.  The 
raht  is  a  wooden  shovel  about  live  feet  in  length. 
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The  winnowing  of  the  mixed  mass  of  grain, 
chaff,  and  short  straw  produced  by  threshing  is 
begun  by  tossing  it  into  the  air  with  the  midra. 
This  process  frees  most  of  the  chaff  and  straw, 
which  are  carried  away  by  the  wind  (see  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  p.  40),  but  a  good  deal  still  remains  mingled 
with  the  pile  of  grain.  A  second  winnowing  is 
therefore  needed,  and  for  this  the  raht  is  used. 
See  also  Chaff. 

Literature. — On  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  winnowing-fan  see 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  vi.  HUGH  DUNCAN. 

FARM.— See  Agriculture,  and  Husbandry. 

FARTHING.— See  Money. 

FASTING. — In  the  time  of  Christ,  fasting  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
Jewish  piety.  The  fasts  were  both  public  and 
private.  Of  public  fasts  only  one  in  the  year  was 
ordained  by  tlie  law  of  Moses,  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment;  in  Ac  27a  it  is  called  simply  ‘  the  fast  ’ 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  iv.  3  ;  Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  ii.  4  ; 
Schiirer,  II .J P  I.  i.  322).  The  four  annual  fasts, 
established  in  memory  of  national  calamities  and 
referred  to  by  Zecliariali  (8la),  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  were  not  revived  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The 
late  ‘  fast  of  Esther,’  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Est  931, 
cf.  43- 16),  was  not  at  this  time  observed.  But  occa¬ 
sional  public  fasts  were  ordered  from  time  to  time 
during  seasons  of  drought  and  public  calamity. 
They  were  held  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week,  —  Monday  and  Thursday,  —  because  Moses 
was  believed  to  have  gone  up  Mt.  Sinai  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day  and  to  have  returned  on  a  Monday.  They 
always  began  on  the  second  day,  so  that  a  three 
days’  fast  would  fall  on  the  second,  fifth,  and  second 
— Monday,  Thursday,  Monday  (see  Didache,  viii.  ; 
Const.  Apost.  vii.  23 ;  Epiphan.  Hair.  xvi.  1). 
Apart  from  these  public  occasions,  however,  many 
individuals  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  extra 
fasts  upon  themselves  (Lk  237,  cf.  Jth  8b) ;  and  some, 

articularly  among  the  Pharisees,  fasted  on  Mon- 

ays  and  Thursdays  all  the  year  round  (Lk  IS1- ; 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc.).  Religious  teach¬ 
ers,  moreover,  were  apparently  accustomed  to  lay 
down  rules  about  fasting  for  the  guidance  of  their 
disciples  (Mk  218,  Mt  9U,  Lk  533).  The  ‘frequent 
fasts’  of  the  Jews  are  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  {I list. 
v.  4)  ;  and  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  spread  of 
Jewish  customs  among  the  Gentile  cities,  men¬ 
tions  fasting  (c.  Apion.  ii.  40  ;  cf.  Tert.  ad  Nat. 
i.  13).  Among  the  Romans  a  mistaken  idea 
seems  to  have  been  current  that  the  Jews  fasted 
on  the  Sabbath  (Sueton.  Aug.  76). 

The  manner  of  fasting  differed  according  to  the 
degree  of  strictness  of  the  fast.  Thus,  on  less 
strict  fasts,  while  abstinence  from  food  and  drink 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  was  enjoined,  washing  and 
anointing  were  still  permitted.  The  strictest- fast, 
however,  lasted  from  one  sunset  till  after  the  next, 
when  the  stars  appeared  ;  and  during  these  hours 
not  only  food  and  drink,  but  washing,  anointing, 
and  every  kind  of  agreeable  transaction,  even 
salutations,  were  prohibited  (Schiirer,  II.  ii.  119; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  ]>.  663,  Temple, 
pp.  297-300).  Fasting  was  generally  practised  in 
an  ostentatious  manner ;  on  this  point  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mt  616  is  confirmed  by  the  Mishna. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
towards  fasting,  we  remark  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He 
observed  the  prescribed  public  fasts,  and  while  He 
may  even  have  undertaken  a  voluntary  fast  of 
forty  days  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry 
(Mt  4s ;  but  see  art.  ASCETICISM),  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  neither  by  practice 


nor  by  precept  did  He  lay  any  stress  on  this  form 
of  devotion.  His  ordinary  mode  of  life  was  so  un¬ 
ascetic  as  to  bring  on  Him  the  reproach  of  being 
a ‘gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber’  (Mt  llla, 

Lk  73J).  In  His  teaching  He  directly  alluded  to 
fasting  only  twice.  The  passages  are  as  follow  : 

(a)  Mt  61S'18.  Here  voluntary  fasting  is  presup¬ 
posed  as  a  religious  exercise,  but  the  disciples  are 
warned  against  making  it  an  occasion  for  a  parade 
of  piety.  ‘  Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy 
head,  and  wash  tliy  face  ;  that  thou  appear  not 
unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret.’  Jesus  thus  sanctions  fasting,  but  only 
as  the  genuine  expression  of  a  devout  and  contrite 
frame  of  mind.  Its  whole  value  depends  on  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  the  motive  with  which  it  is 
undertaken.  As  for  the  pretentious  externalism 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  has  its  own  reward. 

( b )  Mk  218-2-,  Mt  914"17,  Lk  fl33"39.  In  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees,  Jesus  deliberately  refuses  to  enjoin 
fasting  on  II is  followers.  Alluding  to  a  Rabbinic 
ordinance  that  all  mourning  be  suspended  during 
the  marriage-week,  He  says  that  fasting,  which  is 
a  sign  of  mourning,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
joy  which  ‘  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  ’ 
experience  ‘while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them.’ 

But  He  adds  that  the  days  of  bereavement  are 
coming,  and  then  the  outward  expression  of  sor¬ 
row  will  be  appropriate  enough.  Here,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  certainly  sanctions 
fasting  as  a  form  through  which  emotion  spon-  I 
taneously  seeks  expression.  But  to  the  form 
itself  He  attaches  very  slight  importance.  This 

is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  succeeding  parables 
of  the  Old  Garment  and  the  Old  Wineskins.  It  is 
futile  to  graft  the  new  liberty  of  the  gospel  on  to 
the  body  of  old  observances  and  practices,  and  yet 
more  futile  to  attempt  to  force  the  whole  new 
system  within  the  ancient  moulds.  The  new 
piety  must  manifest  itself  in  new  forms  of  its  own. 
Nevertheless,  while  Jesus  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  Jewish  regulations  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  spirit,  He  can  sympathize  with  the 
prejudice  of  conservatives  who  still  cling  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  custom  of  their  fathers.  ‘  No  man 
also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth 
new  :  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  good.’ 

The  allusions  to  fasting  in  Mk  929  and  Mt  1721  are 
corruptions  of  the  text ;  for  similar  combinations 
of  prayer  and  fasting  see  To  128,  Sir  34 2(1 ,  Lk  237. 
The  second  Logion  of  the  Oxyrliynchus  fragment 
discovered  in  1897  commences  with  the  words,  Ktyei 
T?/croDs,  eav  fir]  vqa TevtrrjTe  tov  /cba/J-ov,  ov  fir]  ebprjre  tt)V 
pa<ri\elav  tov  deov.  Here,  however,  the  fasting 
spoken  of  is  obviously  metaphorical.  Another 
reference  to  fasting  occurs  in  the  fifth  of  the 
New  Sayings  of  Jesus,  published  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  in  1904,  but  the  Logion  is  ‘  broken 
beyond  hope  of  recovery  ’  (op.  cit.  p.  18  f.). 

On  the  general  bearings  of  this  subject  see 
art.  Asceticism.  F.  Homes  Dudden. 

FATHER,  FATHERHOOD.— T1  le  one  subject  on 
which  Jesus  claimed  to  have  unique  and  absolute 
knowledge  was  the  Father  (Mt  ll27).  Yet,  in  say¬ 
ing  this,  He  evidently  did  not  mean  that  He  knew 
all  that  God  knows.  He  confessed  or  implied 
that  His  knowledge  was  limited  (e.g.  Mk  133'-,  Mt 
921-  22 ) ;  and  the  very  fact  that  He  looked  up  to 
God  as  His  God  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  by 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  He  did  not  mean  coin¬ 
prehension  of  the  Infinite.  The  record  of  His  life 
and  teaching  makes  it  plain  that  His  unique 
knowledge  of  God  was  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
character  and  purpose.  This  was  the  sphere  in 
which  He  lived  and  moved  and  had  His  conscious 
being.  This  was  the  sphere  of  His  revelation. 
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In  setting  forth  Jesus’  conception  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  we  shall  consider  (l),the  use  of  the 
name  ‘  Father  ’ ;  (2)  the  meaning  of  Fatherhood  ; 

(3)  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 

(4)  the  place  of  Fatherhood  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus;  and  (5)  Jesus’  conception  of  God  compared 
with  that  of  the  OT  and  of  His  contemporaries. 

1.  Use  of  the  name  ‘  Father  ’  by  Jesus. — The  lirst 
recorded  sentence  of  Jesus  (Lk  249),  and  that  which 
was  probably  the  last  (Lk  234C),  both  contain  the 
name  ‘  Father.’  The  hoy  of  twelve  felt  an  inward 
constraint  to  he  engaged  in  the  things  of  His 
Father,  and  twenty  years  later,  expiring  on  the 
cross,  it  was  into  the  hands  of  Ilis  Father  that  He 
commended  His  spirit.  Throughout  His  ministry 
His  use  of  this  name  is  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  scene  which  St.  Luke  records  from  His 
boyhood.  ‘  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.’  When¬ 
ever  the  personal  relation  between  Him  and  God 
is  involved,  Jesus  employs  no  name  but  ‘  Father,’ 
if  we  except  a  single  passage  where  He  quotes 
from  the  22nd  Psalm  (Mk  1534).  In  each  of  the 
five  prayers  where  the  words  of  Jesus  are  given, 
He  addresses  God  as  ‘  Father’  (Mt  1 l25'27  2639-  42,  Lk 
2334. 46) .  anc[  jn  the  longest  of  these,  which  includes 
only  three  verses,  the  name  is  repeated  live  times 
(Mt  ll25"27).  When  speaking  of  God  in  the  third 
person,  J esus  refers  to  Him  once  as  ‘  the  Great 
King’  (Mt  535),  and  once  as  ‘Lord  of  the  harvest’ 
(Mt  938) ;  but  in  almost  every  case  He  uses  the 
name  ‘God’  or  the  name  ‘Father.’  He  never 
employs  such  circumlocutions  as  ‘  the  Blessed 
One’  and  ‘Holy  One,’  and  never  uses  abstract 
designations  such  as  ‘Place,’  all  of  which  were 
common  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  significant  to 
compare  with  this  usage  that  of  Philo,  whose 
commonest  titles  of  God  are  abstract  (e.g.  to  6v,  rb 
Svtojs  6v,  rb  Trpbs  a\-qdi.vbv  6v,  6  &v — Drummond,  Philo 
Judaeus ,  ii.  20).  The  name  by  which  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  addressed  God  was  also  the  name  which  He 
put  on  the  lips  of  His  disciples.  It  Avas  their 
privilege  to  share  His  communion  with  God  (Mt 
69  239). 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Fatherhood. — What  Jesus 
meant  by  the  term  1  Father’  is  to  be  learned  both 
from  His  words  and  from  His  life.  From  His 
Avords  we  infer  that  He  chose  this  term  to  describe 
the  character  of  God.  Thus  He  teaches  that,  as 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  father  to  give  good  gifts 
to  his  children,  so  it  is  the  very  nature  of  God  to 
give  His  good  things  to  those  Avho  ask  Him  (Mt 
7n,  Lk  ll13).  Earthly  fathers,  though  evil,  give 
to  their  children  ;  much  more  will  God  give,  Avho  is 
absolutely  and  unchangeably  good  (Mk  1018).  He 
is  ready  to  bestow  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  to  give  the  vision  of  Himself 
to  the  pure  in  heart  (Mt  53- 8) ;  that  is  to  say,  He 
gives  the  best  He  has  to  any  avIio  Avill  receive  it. 
And  even  upon  those  Avho  will  not  receive  the 
best,  He  bestoAvs  much  ;  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  unjust 
(Mt.543).  Jesus  exhorts  His  hearers  to  have  this 
spirit  in  order  that  they  may  become  sons  of  the 
heavenly  Father  and  share  His  perfection  (Mt 
545.48).  Accordingly  the  term  ‘Fatherhood’  de¬ 
scribes  Avhat  God  is  in  Himself.  It  does  not 
concern  merely  or  chiefly  His  relation  to  men, 
but.  it  declares  His  very  spirit,  that  which  lies 
behind  all  relationships. 

The  story  of  the  Lost  Son  perfectly  interprets 
Jesus’  conception  of  Fatherhood  (Lk  1511"32).  The 
lost  son  does  not  stand  for  a  lost  Israelite  merely,  a 
fallen  member  of  the  theocratic  people,  but  repre¬ 
sents  the  sinner,  whether  Jerv  or  Gentile.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  parable  was  spoken  to  justify 
Jesus’  reception  of  publicans  (Lk  151-  2),  and  pub¬ 
licans  Avere. rated  as  no  better  than  Gentiles  (Mt 
1817) ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  conclusion  of 
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Jesus  in  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost 
Coin,  which  are  manifestly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Lost  Son,  is  perfectly  general.  He  there  declares 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  Avho 
repents  (Lk  157-10).  Therefore,  Avlien  Jesus,  in  the 
story  of  the  Lost  Son,  says  that  the  father  watched 
and  longed  for  his  son’s  return,  and  Avelcomed  him 
at  last  Avith  kisses  and  a  joyful  feast,  He  teaches 
that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  essential,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  fact  of  universal  significance.  It  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  Avith  this  Avhen  Jesus,  addressing  the  multi¬ 
tudes  as  Avell  as  His  disciples,  said  to  all  who  heard 
Him,  ‘  Call  no  man  your  father  on  earth  :  for  one 
is  your  Father,  avIio  is  in  heaven  ’  (Mt  231- 9).  If  Ave 
had  more  of  the  addresses  of  Jesus  to  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  Ave  should  probably  have  more  instances  of 
this  same  usage. 

Again,  the  very  life  of  Jesus  shows  Avhat  He 
meant  by  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  for  He  surely 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  this  Fatherhood  Avas  mani¬ 
fested  through  Him.  He  portrayed  His  OAvn  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  lost  Avhen  He  drew  the  picture  of 
the  father  and  his  lost  son.  His  brotherhood  in¬ 
terpreted  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  But 
the  brotherhood  of  Jesus  describes  what  He  Avas. 
He  did  not  simulate  brotherliness.  It  Avas  by  the 
very  necessity  of  His  holy  and  loving  Avill  that  He 
Avas  the  friend  of  sinners.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  suppose  that,  in  His  thought,  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  Avas  something  less  than  essential,  a 
figure  setting  forth  His  gracious  relationship  to 
certain  favoured  people.  As  His  own  love  UoAved 
out  to  men  irrespective  of  all  merely  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  as  He  believed  that  He  kneAv  the 
Father  and  Avas  in  harmony  Avith  His  aat.11,  He 
must  have  believed  that  God  loves  men  irrespective 
of  all  outAvard  circumstances  ;  in  other  words,  that 
His  Fatherhood  is  essential,  and  hence  of  universal 
significance. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  considered  Himself  sent  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  He  confined  His  labours  chiefly 
to  them  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  was  solely  a  matter  of 
order.  He  told  the  Canaanitish  woman  that  the  children  should 
be  fed  first  (Mk  72?),  which  plainly  suggests  that  the  gospel  Avas 
for  all,  but  that  for  some  reason  it  Avas  to  be  offered  first  to  the 
Jews.  Moreover,. Ile  granted  the  AA'oman’s  request,  though  He 
thus  spoke  ;  and  in  no  case  did  He  turn  a  Gentile  away  empty 
Avho  came  to  Him  for  help.  lie  healed  a  Samaritan  leper  (Lk 
I718j),  arid  the  servant  of  a  Gentile  centurion  (Mt  813).  There  is 
no  indication  that  they  were  less  dear  to  Him  than  Avere  the 
Jews. 

W  e  conclude,  therefore,  both  from  the  words  and 
the  life  of  Jesus,  that  He  called  God  our  Father, 
not  because  God  created  us, — a  vietv  common  in 
Philo, — or  because  He  rules  over  us,  or  because  of 
the  covenant  which  He  made  Avith  Abraham,  but 
simply  and  only  because  He  loves  us.  The  abstract 
statement  that  ‘God  is  love’  (1  Jn  4s)  is  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  A\Tord  ‘Father’  as  used  by 
Jesus. 

3.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  more  conspicuous  in 
J ohn  than  in  the  Synoptics,  the  word  ‘  Father  ’ 
occurring  about  90  times  as  against  5  in  Mark,  17 
in  Luke,  and  45  in  MattheAAr.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  the  word  is  found  only  on  the  lips  of 
J  esus,  AA'ith  the  exception  of  three  passages  Avhere 
the  author  speaks  from  his  OAvn  Christian  point  of 
view  (Jn  l18  827  133),  and  one  passage  in  which  he 
attributes  his  Christian  usage  to  the  Baptist  (3s5). 

The  neAv  feature  of  the  subject  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  universality  of 
Fatherhood.  Thus  it  is  the  world  (k6o-/j.o s)  which 
God  is  represented  as  loving  up  to  the  point  of  the 
highest  sacrifice  (Jn  318).  It  is  all  men  whom 
Jesus  Avill  draw  unto  Himself  (1232).  In  offering 
life  to  a  Samaritan,  Jesus  feels  that  He  is  accom¬ 
plishing  the  Father’s  Avill  (410- 34),  and  a  visit  of 
certain  Greeks  brought  before  His  soul  the  vision  of 
a  great  harvest  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  (1220-24). 
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Still  more  noticeable,  and  more  divergent  from 
the  earlier  usage,  is  the  employment  of  ‘  Father  ’ 
in  an  absolute  sense.  The  extent  of  this  usage  in 
John  is  not  altogether  clear.  In  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  Fatherhood  is  plainly 
universal :  1  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  truth  :  for  such  doth  the  Father  seek  to  be  his 
worshippers  ’ ;  ‘  Believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when 
neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye 
worship  the  Father  ’  (Jn  421-  23).  Another  passage 
which  admits  of  no  doubt  is  Jn  2017  ‘  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  the  Father.  But  go  to  my  brethren 
and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.’  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  word  ‘Father’  in  the  first  clause  is 
unlimited  ;  for,  in  the  later  clauses,  He  who  is  here 
called  ‘  the  Father’  is  called  by  Jesus  ‘my  Father 
and  your  Father.’  Two  other  cases  of  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  same  use  of  the  word  are  Jn  627-  46. 

In  about  one  quarter  of  the  passages  where  God 
is  called  ‘Father,’  He  is  so  called  in  reference  to 
Jesus,  and  the  language  is  ‘my  Father’  (e.g.  Jn 
oi6  517  032 Since,  now,  there  are  some  passages  in 
which  the  absolute  sense  of  ‘  Father  ’  is  required, 
and  since  in  the  majority  of  the  other  passages, 
where  the  expression  ‘  the  Father  ’  is  used,  there  is 
nothing  which  requires  us  to  adopt  a  limited  idea 
of  Fatherhood,  it  must  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  author  alivays  employed  the  word  in  an 
unlimited  sense  when  he  did  not  associate  a  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  with  it.  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  place  a  very  striking  emphasis  on  the 
thought  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  essential 
and  universal.  Such  emphasis  on  this  point  in  the 
teaching  of  John  was,  of  course,  made  natural  by 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  early  Church,  which 
had  gone  forward  many  years  before  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  composed. 

The  meaning  of  Fatherhood  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  the  same  as  in  the  primitive  tradition.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  character  of  God,  and  is  expressed  in 
love.  It  is  perhaps  probable  that  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  occasionally  used  the  term 
‘Father’  in  a  metaphysical  sense  (l14-18),  but  be 
has  put  no  words  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  which 
require  to  be  taken  metaphysically.  He  often 
represents  Jesus  as  saying  ‘my  Father,’  but  it  is 
unquestionable  that  Jesus  would  have  every  man 
address  God  in  just  this  way.  He  taught  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  say  ‘  our  Father,’  which,  of  course,  implies 
that  each  individual  may  say  ‘my  Father.’  When 
Jesus,  to  comfort  His  disciples,  is  represented  as 
sending  them  the  message,  ‘I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God’  (Jn 
2017),  He  does  not  separate  Himself  from  them  by 
claiming  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Father,  even 
God,  but  rather  joins  Himself  closely  with  them 
by  the  thought  that  one  and  the  same  Father  is 
theirs  and  His  alike,  one  God  the  God  of  both. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  according  to  Jesus,  even 
in. the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  one  and  ethical,  but  His 
appreciation  and  appropriation  of  that  Fatherhood 
are  unique. 

4.  The  Place  of  Fatherhood  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. — In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  sole 
subject  on  which  Jesus  claimed  to  possess  unique 
knowledge  was  the  character  of  God,  or,  as  we 
may  now  say,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  we  find  that 
this  truth  is  central  and  determinative  in  all  His 
teaching.  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
was  dependent  on  His  conception  of  the  character 
of  God.  The  Kingdom  which  He  wished  to  see 
come  on  earth  was  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  (Mt 
69),  a  Kingdom  in  which  the  will  of  the  Father 
should  be  done.  Therefore  the  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  the  fundamental  thought 
of  Jesus.  Nor  was  His  teaching  determined  by 

His  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Law.  These 
imperfections  He  saw  clearly,  but  not  because  of  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Law  such  as  a  philosophical 
student  of  history  might  make.  He  considered 
the  Law  from  above,  as  one  who  possessed  in  Him¬ 
self  a  higher  standard,  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will.  His  work  was,  indeed,  to  fulfil 
the  Law,  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  ;  but  the  inspiring  and  ruling  thought  in 
all  His  work  was  the  truth  of  God’s  Fatherhood. 
What  He  teaches  of  man’s  relation  to  God  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  truth.  It  is  gathered  up  in  the 
thought  of  sonship.  The  lost  son  is  to  return  to 
the  Father.  His  life  is  to  be  one  of  filial  service 
in  the  Father’s  presence.  And  it  is  the  goodness 
of  the  Father  that  draws  him  back. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  requires  that  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  life  shall  be  love,  out  of  which  will 
be  born  perfect  trust.  It  invites  and  draws  man 
to  communion  with  God,  and  determines  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  devotion.  What  Jesus  teaches  of 
man’s  relation  to  man  is  also  determined  by  His 
consciousness  of  the  character  of  God.  His  morality 
is  purely  religious.  The  ethical  life  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  fact  of  their  son- 
ship  to  God.  The  standard  of  that  life  is  the  very 
quality  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  God  (Mt 

548).  It  is  one  and  the  same  quality  that  makes 

Him  the  Father  and  makes  man  His  son.  Thus 
the  entire  teaching  of  Jesus  is  but  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  God’s  Fatherhood.  This  is  the 
sun  in  His  heaven  which  lights  and  warms  the 
broad  field  of  human  life. 

5.  Jesus’  conception  of  God  compared  with  that 
of  the  OT,  and  with  views  of  His  contemporaries. — 

The  new  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  was  put  into  a  term  which  had  long 
been  applied  to  Him  in  Israel.  The  first  of  the 
great  prerogatives  of  the  Jewish  people  which  are 
enumerated  by  St.  Paul  is  the  adoption  (Ro  94), 
that  is,  the  appointment  of  Israel  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
sense  God’s  son.  This  thought  was  derived  from 
the  OT.  God’s  message  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  in¬ 
volved  a  paternal  relation  to  Israel,  for  Moses  was 
to  say  in  God’s  name,  ‘  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first¬ 
born’  (Ex  422).  Again,  Deuteronomy  represents 
Moses  as  saying  to  the  people,  ‘As  a  man  chasteneth 
his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee’  (Dt 

85  326) ;  and  the  Lord  says  in  Hosea  that  when 
Israel  was  a  child  He  loved  him  and  called  His  son 
out  of  Egypt  (Hos  ll1  l10).  In  these  passages,  and 
in  a  few  more,  God  is  thought  of  as  a  Father  to 
the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole ;  and  He  is  the 
Father  of  Israel  because  He  made  them  a  nation 
and  established  them  by  His  mighty  power  (Dt  32H). 

So  far  His  Fatherhood  is  wholly  national.  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  in  which  we  have  an 
individualizing  of  the  thought  of  Fatherhood. 
Thus  the  Lord  says  of  the  theocratic  descendant 
of  David,  ‘I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son  ’  (2  S  714) ;  anil  the  Messianic  king  puts  the 
decree  of  Jehovah  concerning  himself  in  these 
words,  ‘  Thou  art  my  son  ;  this  day  have  I  be¬ 
gotten  thee’  (Ps  27).  There  is  also  an  individual¬ 
izing  of  God’s  Fatherhood  with  reference  to  other 
persons,  for  the  Psalter  calls  Him  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless  ;  and  His  pity  for  those  who  fear 
Him  is  like  the  pity  of  a  father  for  his  children 
(Ps  685  10313).  Yet  in  all  these  passages  we  see  only 
the  relation  of  God  to  Ilis  chosen  people,  or  to  a 
particular  class  among  them,  or  to  His  chosen 
king.  ‘  Father  ’  is  a  word  of  relation,  not  yet  a 
description  of  God’s  very  character.  It  marks  an 
advance  upon  that  conception  of  Fatherhood  which 
is  derived  from  the  fact  of  creation,  but  it  is  still 
far  removed  from  the  view  of  Jesus.  The  OT 
gave  to  Jesus  the  name  ‘  Father  ’  for  God,  but  He 

1  filled  it  with  a  new  content. 
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When  we  come  down  from  the  OT  to  the  time 
of  Jesus,  we  find  among  the  Jews  a  conception  of 
God  that  is  far  more  widely  unlike  that  of  the 
gospel,  and  which  by  contrast  serves  to  bring  out 
the  thought  of  Jesus  into  strong  relief.  This  Jewish 
conception  of  God  was  based  on  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  not  on  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Prophets.  God  was  put  further 
and  further  away  ;  the  conception  of  Ilim  became 
increasingly  abstract  and  transcendental. 

Even  a«  early  as  the  translation  of  the  OT  into  Greek  (3rd 
cent.  B.c.)  this  tendency  towards  a  more  abstract  conception  of 
God  is  manifest.  The  translators  sought  to  remove  the  thought 
that  God  had  come  into  actual  contact  with  men.  They  do 
not,  with  Ex  16#,  call  God  a  ‘man  of  war,’  but  render  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  ‘the  Lord  who  makes  war.’  Moses  no  longer  goes  up 
4  to  God  in  the  mount,’  as  the  original  reads  (Ex  19;{),  but  he 
goes  up  ‘to  the  mount  of  God.’  Moses  and  those  with  him  did 
not  see  the  (rod  of  Israel  (Ex  ‘24y- 10),  but  they  saw  the  place 
where  Me  stood. 

As  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  OT,  so  in  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  (1st  cent,  b.c.)  appears  the  tendency  to 
safeguard  the  holiness  of  God  by  removing  Mini  far  from  men. 
An  illustration  may  be  cited  from  Gn  18M.  It  is  said  there  that 
the  heavenly  visitants  ate  of  the  repast  which  Abraham  had 
provided,  but  Onkelos  changes  it  to  ‘  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
they  ate.'  Such  was  the  method  of  the  Targumists.  With  the 
removal  of  God  far  from  men  there  came  to  be  associated  in  the 
course  of  time  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  angels — a  natural  if 
not  necessary  correlate  of  the  transcendental  conception  of 
God. 

But  though  the  scribes  removed  God  far  from 
contact  with  man  and  the  world,  their  conception 
of  Him  was  unspiritual. 

He  is  pictured  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  as  a  great  Rabbi. 
He  studies  the  Law  three  hours  each  day,  and  observes  all  its 
ordinances.  He  keeps  the  Sabbath.  He  makes  vows,  and  on 
their  accomplishment  He  is  released  by  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin. 
He  also  fulfils  the  injunction  to  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head 
(see  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Ifeils ,  i.  270;  Weber,  Jiid. 
Fheol. 2  pp.  17, 18).  Thus  the  external,  ceremonial  conception  of 
religion  at  last  took  complete  possession  of  the  future  world, 
and  threw  the  mesh  of  its  enslavement  to  the  letter  even  around 
God  Himself.  The  prophet’s  spiritual  conception  of  Jehovah 
was  lost;  the  glow  of  lovingkindness  which  they  beheld  in  His 
face  faded  out  utterly,  and  there  remained  a  Heing  who  was 
called  ‘  the  Holy  One,’  interesting  perhaps  to  the  scribe,  but 
whom  no  one  could  really  love. 

To  this  conception  of  God  the  revelation  of  His 
Fatherhood  by  Jesus  formed  an  absolute  contrast. 
The  scribes  put  God  in  the  seventh  heaven  ;  Jesus 
taught  that  He  is  near.  The  scribes  held  that  He 
is  intensely  concerned  with  outward  ordinances; 
Jesus  taught  that  He  is  full  of  love,  and  cares  only 
for  the  heart  of  man.  To  the  scribal  mind  God 
was  the  God  of  scribes  ;  to  Jesus  He  was  the  Father 
of  all  men.  The  religious  teachers  of  Jesus’  time 
fell  very  far  below  the  prophetic  conception  of 
God  ;  Jesus  rose  still  further  above  it. 

For  the  application  of  the  term  ‘father’  to 
Joseph,  see  artt.  Birth  of  Christ  and  Joseph. 

Litkiiathkk.  The  works  on  NT  Theology  by  Iloltzmann 
(II.  J.),  Beyschlajf,  Stevens,  and  Gould ;  Wendt,  Die  Retire 
./nun  ,  Gilbert,  'I'll ''  Ite  Delation  of  Jesus  \  Housset,  hie  Relit/ion 
<ln<  Judenthums ;  11.  Weiss,  hie  Religion  des  ST ;  Fairbairn, 
iihriHl.  m  Mod.  The.ol.iiOB.  ;  Dale  in  Expositor,  v.  vii.  [18!)H] 

5<i> 1S0-  George  11.  Gilbert. 

FATHERS. — The  plural  of ‘father’  is  found  in 
14  passages  in  the  Gospels,  once  (in  the  Greek) 
with  no  determining  word  (l.k  l17),  twice  with  the 
article  only,  ‘the  fathers’  (Jn  (>88  RV  722),  and  II 
times  with  a  pronoun:  ‘our’  (Mt  ‘JIT*11,  Lk  1M- ™, 
Jn  4 20  ff11);  ‘  your’  (Mt  23»2,  Lk  II47  -  48,  .In  (i4")  ; 
‘their’  (Lk  623  ,  28).  With  one  exception  (Lk  l17)  i 
where  it ,  means  ‘  parents,’  as  contrasted  with 
‘children,’  it  is  always  employed  in  the  sense  of 
‘ancestors,’  as  in  innumerable  passages  in  the  OT 
(Gn  47",  1  K  1 1 42  I4:il  158  etc.),  the  Apocrypha 
and  the  I’semlepigrapha  (2  Ks 73®,  Ps  Sol  82°9‘"ete.), 
and  l  lie  historical  Assyrian  texts  {"iorriini  abi-in  = 
‘the  kings  my  fathers,’  KIB  ii.  170,  172,  etc.). 

As  earl v  as  about  B.c.  200  the  Ueb.  word  H hot h 
came  to  have  the  narrower  meaning  of  ‘distin¬ 
guished  ancestors.’  The  long  historical  review  in 
Sir  44-49  opens  (Heb.) : 


Let  me  now  praise  godly  men, 

Our  fathers  in  their  generations. 

The  fathers  praised  are  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Israel,  Moses,  Aaron,  l’hinehas,  Joshua, 
Caleb,  the  Judges,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Solo¬ 
mon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  Josiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  .Job,  the  Twelve,  Zerubbabel, 
Joshua  the  priest,  Nehemiah.  in  a  sort  of  ap¬ 
pendix  (4914‘4li)  are  given  Enoch  (again),  Joseph, 
Shem,  Seth,  Enos,  Adam.  The  Hebrew  heading 
of  these  chapters,  ‘  Praise  of  the  fathers  of  the 
world,’  or,  as  Cowley  and  Neuhauer  render,  ‘  1 ’raise 
of  the  patriarchs,’  cannot  be  urged,  as  it  may  be 
of  much  later  date.  The  Greek  heading  ira rtpcoe 
i)fj.vos  is  of  more  value,  as  it  may  he  pre-Christian. 
Among  these  distinguished  ancestors  or  ‘fathers’ 
a  group  of  three  was  early  singled  out  for  special 
notice — Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  God  is  several 
times  described  in  theOTas  ‘  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob’  or  ‘Israel  ’(Ex  3®- ’*,  1  K  18:li, 
1  Cli  2918,  2  Ch  30®).  In  a  tradition  preserved  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Bera/c.  l(>/i)  it  is  said  : 
‘Only  three  are  called  fathers.’  It  is  assumed  that 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  ‘  the  fathers  ’  par 
excellence.  The  group  is  referred  to  5  times  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  8"  22s*,  Mk  1226,  Lk  1328  2087),  and 
probably,  without  the  names,  in  one  of  the  passages 
cited  above  (Jn  722  ‘not  that  it  [circumcision J  is  of 
Moses  hut  of  the  fathers  ’).  The  ‘  fathers,’  then,  in 
the  language  of  our  Lord  and  llis  contemporaries, 
could  mean  ancestors  in  general,  or  the  ancestors 
of  some  particular  period,  as,  for  example,  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Jn  6s1-  4"- 8S),  or  an¬ 
cestors  of  notable  piety  or  renown,  more  especially 
the  three  patriarchs  who  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  people. 

The  thought  that  the  great  goodness  of  some  of 
the  fathers,  especially  of  Abraham,  was  helpful  to 
their  sinful  descendants,  which  found  expression 
in  the  phrase  znkk&th  '  fthoth  ‘  merit  of  the  fathers’ 
so  often  met  with  in  the  Talmud,  can  he  traced  as 
far  back  as  t  he  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
It  probably  underlies  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  ‘  they 
are  beloved  for  the  fathers’  sakes  ’  (Ito  1I2S);  and 
evidently  lurks  in  the  proud  boast  of  being  the 
seed  of  Abraham  or  children  of  Abraham  (Mt  3", 
Lk  3H,  Jn  8®- 32  etc.).  The  phrase,  however,  is 
never  met  with  in  the  Gospels.  The  allied  belief 
that  the  holy  fathers  could  effectually  intercede 
for  their  wicked  descendants,  which  is  distinctly 
attested  in  someof  the  Pseudepigrapha  (Syr.  Apoe. 
of  Bar.  8512,  Sib.  Oracles  ii.  330-333),  is  implied  in 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  The 
rich  man  in  Hades  appeals,  not  to  God,  hut  to  one 
of  the  fathers  (Lk  lfi24).  Still  there  is  no  direct 
mention  of  their  intercession  in  the  Gospels. 

'I’he  use  of  the  term  ‘fathers’  in  the  sense  of 
‘distinguished  teachers  of  the  Law,  who  prolonged 
the  line  of  tradition  ’  which  has  become  so  widely 
known  through  the  famous  Talmudic  tractate 
Pirke,  AbOth  or  Mnsseketh  AhSth,  is  unrepresented 
in  the  Gospels,  unless  it  is  alluded  to  or  echoed  in 
the  title  ‘father’  applied  to  a  living  rabbi 
(Mt  23"). 

Ljtkraturb. — R.  IT.  Charles,  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch , 
pp.  <59  70,  note  ;  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.  auf  Grand  des  Talmud ,2 
etc.  292 ft.  ;  Schurer,  GJV*  ii.  817. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

FATHER'S  HOUSE  ( oUia  rod  warphs  p.ou).  The 
name  applied  by  Jesus  in  .In  I42  to  the  eternal 
home,  whither  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  Mis 
disciples.  To  their  fear  lest  they  might  never 
rejoin  Him  after  the  impending  separation,  lie 
answers  that  in  His  Father's  house  there  are  many 
abodes  (p.ova.1)-  a  place,  therefore,  for  everyone  who 
believes  in  Him.  See  art.  Mansion. 

Tlic  expression  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  with 
reference  to  tile  Temple,  and  in  both  cases  bears  an  emphatic 
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meaning :  (a)  In  Lk  249  the  words  iv  t oit  red  nr pit  u-ou, 
although  capable  of  the  translation  ‘about  my  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness  ’  (as  in  AV),  are  more  properly  rendered  ‘  in  my  Father’s 
house  ’  (RV).  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the  context.  See 
Business.  The  first  recorded  utterance  of  Jesus  has  an  all- 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  development  of  His 
Messianic  consciousness.  His  visit  to  the  Temple,  in  the  dawn 
of  manhood,  awakened  in  Him  the  sense  of  a  peculiarly  close 
relation  to  God,  whom  He  recognized  henceforth  as  His  Father. 
( b )  In  Jn  21®  the  words  which  appear  in  the  Synoptic  narrative 
as  a  quotation  from  the  OT  (‘  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be 
called,’  etc.)  are  given  as  a  direct  saying  of  Jesus,  ‘Make  not 
my  Father’s  house  a  house  of  merchandise.’  The  Speaker  thus 
declares  by  what  authority  He  cleanses  the  Temple.  As  Son  of 
God  He  has  the  right  of  ordering  His  Father's  house  and  casting 
out  the  intruders  who  have  dishonoured  it. 

The  ‘Father’s  house’  of  John  142  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  (on  the  analogy  of  the  above  passages)  as 
the  heavenly  Temple,  of  which  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  earthly  type  (cf.  Is  61,  He  9). 
Apart,  however,  from  the  particular  difficulty  that 
a  temple  could  hardly  be  described  as  a  place  of 
fj-ovai,  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  demands  a 
simpler  explanation.  Jesus  thinks  of  the  ‘house’ 
as  a  home,  to  which  He  is  Himself  returning,  and 
in  which  He  will  be  reunited  at  last  with  His 
disciples.  The  expression  ‘Father’s  house’  has 
already  been  used  implicitly  with  this  larger  mean¬ 
ing  in  Jn  8s5  ‘  The  servant  abideth  not  in  the 
house  for  ever,  but  the  Son  abideth  for  ever.  ’ 

Theologically,  the  passage  Jn  142f-  marks  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  prevailing  type  of  Johannine 
thought.  It  withdraws  into  the  future  that  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ  and  participation  in  His 
eternal  life  which  are  elsewhere  regarded  as 
present  realities.  It  further  identifies  the  irapovaia 
with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  believer  in  the 
hour  of  death  (v.3),  not  (as  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse)  with  His  abiding  spiritual  presence. 
The  divergence,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  contradiction.  While  maintaining  that 
Life  is  given  in  the  present,  St.  John  looks  to  a 
future  in  which  it  will  become  fully  manifest 
(cf.  528- 29  639  etc. ).  For  the  believer,  as  for  Christ 
Himself,  death  is  the  transition  to  a  larger  ‘glory.’ 

The  allusion  to  the  ‘  Father’s  house  ’  is  obviously 
figurative,  and  we  cannot  even  infer  from  it  that 
St.  John  conceives  of  the  future  world  under  forms 
of  space.  Such  a  conception  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
debarred  by  the  great  declaration  (424)  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God.  The  essential  thought  in 
the  saying  is  simply  that  the  believer  will  enter 
after  cleatli  into  that  perfect  communion  with  God 
which  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  this 
world.  In  more  than  one  Synoptic  passage  this 
communion  is  described  by  Jesus  under  the  imagery 
of  a  feast  (Mt  2629  8U,  Lk  1415ff-).  This  image 
is  replaced  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  less  vivid 
but  more  adequate  one  of  a  perpetual  sojourn  with 
the  Father  in  His  house.  But  in  both  cases  the 
image  is  only  the  vehicle,  necessarily  imperfect,  of 
the  spiritual  idea,  that  the  crowning  blessedness 
of  the  believer  will  consist  in  nearness  to  God  and 
perfect  fellowship  with  Him. 

This  main  idea  is  combined,  in  the  Johannine 
passage,  with  several  others  which  serve  to  render 
it  more  complete  and  definite  :  (1)  The  communion 
with  God  is  mediated  by  Christ,  who  is  Himself 
the  Son,  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  bring  His 
chosen  friends  into  His  Father’s  house  (cf.  83s- 38 
1724).  (2)  It  will  be  a  lasting  communion,  not  fitful 

and  interrupted  like  that  which  is  granted  to  us  in 
the  present.  Those  who  were  formerly  servants 
will  ‘  abide  in  the  house  for  ever,’  like  the  Son 
Himself.  They  will  not  be  strangers,  tarrying  for 
an  hour,  but  will  have  gorai  appointed  to  them — 
fixed  places  which  they  can  call  their  own.  (3)  The 
emphasis  on  the  ‘  many  mansions  ’  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  perfect  communion  with  God  does 
not  involve  a  mere  absorption  in  Him.  Each  life 
will  maintain  its  own  identity  and  receive  its 
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separate  fulfilment.  Jesus  will  be  the  same  in  the 
higher  world  as  He  was  in  this,  and  the  disciples 
likewise  will  find  themselves  again,  and  resume 
their  fellowship  with  each  other  and  with  Him.  A 
certain  resemblance  can  thus  be  traced  between 
the  thought  of  this  passage  and  that  of  St.  Paul  in 
2  Co  51'4.  The  Apostle  anticipates  for  each  believer 
‘  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,’  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  ‘earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle.’  The  saying  in  the  Gospel 
declares  that  there  will  be  room  for  all  these 
separate  mansions  within  the  one  ‘  Father’s  house.’ 

Literature. — The  various  commentaries  on  St.  John's  Gos¬ 
pel,  in  loco,  e.g.  Holtzmann,  Loisy,  Weiss,  Bugge,  Calmes, 
Godet ;  Schrenck,  Die  johann.  Anschauung  vom  Leben  (1B98), 
p.  157  f. ;  Grill,  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evangeliums  (1902),  p. 
360,  etc. ;  Titius,  Die  johann.  Anschauung  der  Seligkeit  (1900), 
ch.  vi.  ;  Ker,  Sermons,  ii.  247  ;  Maclaren,  Holy  of  Holies,  12. 

E.  F.  Scott. 

FAILINGS.— See  Animals,  p.  63b. 

FA  YOUR.— See  Grace  and  Graciousness. 

FEAR  ( <p6/3os ,  <po/3ov/j.ai ;  in  Mt  824  and  Mk  440  ‘  fear¬ 
ful  ’  =  8ei\6s). — 1.  In  many  passages  in  the  Gospels 
fear  is  a  motive  restraining  or  compelling  action  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  relationships.  Men 
fear  others,  and  shape  their  conduct,  at  least  in 
part,  by  their  fears  :  e.g.  Mt  222  (Joseph  is  afraid  to 
return  to  Judaja) ;  145  (Herod  would  not  put  John 
to  death  because  ‘he  feared  the  people’)  2126-  46  ; 
Mk  II32,  Lk  2‘22  (where  the  Pharisees  ‘fear  the 
multitude  ’)  ;  Mk  9s2,  Lk  945  (the  disciples  are 
‘  afraid  to  ask  ’  the  meaning  of  a  saying) ;  Mk  ll18 
(scribes  and  Pharisees  wished  to  destroy  Jesus,  ‘for 
they  feared  him’);  Jn  753  922  1  938  2019  (men  are 
silent  or  secret  ‘for  fear  of  the  Jews’).  Similar 
passages  are  Mt  2525,  Mk  620  1212,  Lk  1921  2019  etc. 
This  fear  sometimes  restrains  bad  men  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  evil  purposes  ;  but  quite  as  often 
turns  others  aside  from  the  straight  path  of  right. 

2.  The  Gospels  also  mention  frequently  the  fear 
which  men  feel  in  the  presence  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  supernatural  or  superhuman.  This 
is  often  an  accompaniment  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  It  is  mentioned  of  the  disciples,  at  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  (Mk441,  Lk  825),  when  Jesus 
walked  on  the  sea  (Mt  142li,  Mk  660,  Jn  619-  20),  at 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  176- 7  and  parallels).  So 
the  people  of  Judsea  were  afraid  when  they  saw  the 
demoniac  healed  (Mk  515) ;  so  ‘  fear  took  hold  on 
all  ’  when  the  widow’s  son  was  raised  (Lk  716) ; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  centurion  at  the  cross 
(Mt  2754)  and  the  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  284-  8)  were  afraid  ;  cf.  also  Lk  l12- 65  2  9  526  etc. 

3.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  exhorts  His  hearers  not  to  fear. 
He  reassures  Jairus  when  word  comes  that  his 
daughter  is  dead  (Mk  536,  Lk  850) ;  and  Peter  when 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  fills  him  with  a 
sense  of  sin  (Lk  510) ;  He  meets  the  terror  of  the 
disciples  on  the  sea  with,  ‘It  is  I,  be  not  afraid’ 
(Mt  1427)  ;  and  touches  them  at  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion,  with  similar  words  (Mt  177).  When  He  sends 
the  disciples  out  to  preach,  it  is  with  reiterated 
injunctions  against  fear.  The  servants  will  meet 
with  hostility  from  the  enemies  of  their  Lord  ;  but 
they  must  face  such  opposition  without  fear,  ‘  for 
there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed’ 
(Mt  1024'27).  They  are  to  be  fearless  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  because  no  hostility  of  men  can  prevent 
the  triumph  of  truth.  They  are  not  to  fear  even 
those  who  can  kill  the  body,  for  their  power  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  body  (Mt  1028,  Lk  124) ; 
they  are  to  remember  God’s  thought  for  the 
sparrows,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  greater  value  of 
the  servants  of  His  Kingdom,  and  so  to  escape  from 
fear  (Mt  1031).  If  they  are  few  in  number  facing  a 
hostile  world — a  little  flock  surrounded  by  wolves 
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- — they  are  to  remember  the  sure  purpose  of  the 
Father  and  not  to  he  afraid  (Lk  1232). 

Moral  courage  is  a  vital  necessity  of  Christian 
discipleship.  The  Master  is  keenly  conscious  of 
moral  paralysis  which  comes  from  the  fear  of 
man.  Rev  21s  reflects  His  judgment  when  it 
groups  1  the  fearful  ’  with  ‘  the  unbelieving  ’  and 
‘the  abominable’  who  are  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  which  is  the  second  death.  And  in  our 
Lord’s  teaching  faith  is  the  antidote  of  fear.  A 
true  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  the  unfailing 
source  of  moral  courage.  ‘  Acquaint  thyself  with 
the  Father  and  be  delivered  from  fear  ’  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  His  teaching.  See  Courage,  Cowardice. 

4.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  direct  exhor¬ 
tation  to  fear  God  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Gospels.  The  fear  of  God  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in 
the  Magnificat  (Lk  l50),  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Judge  (Lk  183-  4),  and  by  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross  (Lk  2340) ;  but  in  a  direct  injunction  of  Jesus 
only — if  at  all — in  Mt  1028  and  the  parallel  passage 
Lk  12®.  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  J esus  is  sending 
out  the  disciples  with  the  exhortation  not  to  fear — 
even  those  who  kill  the  body.  But  He  adds  to  the 
negative  a  positive  injunction,  ‘  Rather  fear  him 
who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell  ’ ; 
or,  as  Lk.  puts  it,  ‘  But  I  will  warn  you  whom  ye 
shall  fear  :  fear  him  which  after  he  hath  killed 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
fear  him.’  It  is  most  natural  to  think  with  the 
majority  of  commentators  that  God  is  the  object 
of  fear  in  this  exhortation ;  but  there  are  some 
who  urge,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  devil  is  in¬ 
tended. 

A.  B.  Bruce  (‘St.  Matthew,’  in  Expositor’s  Gr.  Test.)  says: 
‘Would  Christ  present  God  under  this  aspect  in  such  close,  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Father  who  cares  even  for  the  sparrows?  What 
is  to  be  greatly  feared  is  not  the  final  condemnation,  but  that 
Which  leads  to  it — temptation  to  forsake  the  cause  of  God  out 
of  regard  to  self-interest  or  self-preservation.  Shortly,  the 
counsel  is :  l'ear  not  the  persecutor  but  the  tempter,  not  the 
man  who  kills  you  for  your  fidelity  but  the  man  who  wants  to 
buy  you  off,  and  the  devil  whose  agent  he  is.’  Weymouth  {The 
NT  in  Modern  Speech)  urges  against  the  reference  to  God  that 
iiovtria.  (Lk  125)  usually  denotes  ‘  delegated  authority,’ 1  power  en¬ 
joyed  on  sufferance’;  and  refers  to  Lk  22-53,  jn  1911,  Ac  261s,  Col  113, 
and  Rev  13?  foi  illustrations  of  the  ascription  of  power  to  Satan. 
On  the  other  side  Plummer  (‘  St.  Luke’  in  / titer nat.  Crit.  Com.) 
says  :  ‘  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  refers  to  God,  and  not  to 
the  devil.  The  change  of  construction  points  to  this.  It  is 
no  longer  cpof3r,8r, re  krro  toutou  but  toutov  QofiriOr.rc,  “fear  without 
trying  to  shun,”  which  is  the  usual  construction  of  fearing  God. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  in  Scripture  told  to  fear  Satan,  but  to  resist 
him  courageously,’ 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  extreme  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  nowhere  described  as  an  exercise  of  Satan’s  authority. 
Gehenna  is  1  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hiis 
angels  ’  into  which  in  Mt  2540-  44  those  on  the  left  hand  are  sent 
by  the  King.  The  ultimate  ‘destruction’  of  wicked  men, 
whatever  that  may  actually  mean,  must  be  conceived  as  an  act 
of  God  and  as  the  exercise  of  His  authority  ;  cf.  Mt  21-w.  41  <  The 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  .  .  .  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked 
men.’ 

5.  Looking  at  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole, 
we  notice  that,  while  He  constantly  urges  men  to 
faith  rather  than  to  fear,  and  to  a  trust  in  God’s 
fatherly  goodness,  such  as  makes  filial  love  the 
ruling  motive  of  religious  life,  He  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  discard  the  appeal  to  fear  as  a  motive  for 
right  conduct.  There  is  a  severity  of  God  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  Such  parables  as  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares,,  and  others,  whatever  interpretation 
we  may  put  upon  their  details,  at  least  suggest  a 
\)lvlne  and  holy  sternness  in  regard  to  which  men 
should  keep  a  wholesome  fear.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
parables  that  we  find  this  element  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching.  We  have  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
such  passages  as  Mt  521-30  713- 14  a,ld  21-27 ;  and  with 
these  we  may  compare  Mt  1120-24  1232 1525. 20  2114  2624 
and  many  others.  The  normal  relation  of  the 
children  of  God  to  the  Heavenly  Father  should  be 
one  of  glad  confidence  and  loving  obedience.  It 
should  be  ever  approaching  that  perfect  love  which 


casts  out  fear  ;  but  men  who  are  trifling  with  great 
moral  issues  have  no  right,  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  to  this  happy  emancipation.  For 
them  fear  is  wholesome  and  necessary ;  for  God  is 
the  Holy  Father,  and  persistent  defiance  of  His 
will  must  be  visited  with  stern  and  righteous 
doom. 

Literature. — Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv.  tpifris,  <po/3ici ; 
Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Fear’ ;  Maclaren,  Serm.  pr.  in  Manchester , 
i.  194  ;  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Christian's  talk  with  Hope¬ 
ful  after  Ignorance  was  left  behind. 

E.  H.  Titchmarsh. 

FEASTS. — The  religious  Feasts  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Lord’s  time  were  not  so  many  as  the  religious 
Feasts  of  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day  as  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  they  meant  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
outward  observance.  In  the  first  rank  —  like 
Christmas,  Easter,  Ascensiontide,  and  Whitsun¬ 
tide — there  stood  out  the  three  great  Feasts  of 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  Not  unlike 
the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church’s  Calendar,  com¬ 
memorating  as  they  do  various  victories  of  the 
past,  there  were  the  annual  Feasts  of  Dedication 
and  of  Purim,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  together  with  its  smaller  counterpart  in 
the  monthly  Feast  of  the  New  Moon.  Correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  Sunday  there  was  the  weekly 
Feast  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  these,  Passover,  Taber¬ 
nacles,  and  Dedication  are  all  specially  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath,  to  which 
there  are  very  many  references,  some  merely  inci¬ 
dental  and  some  meant  to  show  that  it  was  our 
Lord’s  purpose  to  free  the  observance  of  that  day 
from  the  artificial  rules  that  had  grown  up  about  it 
in  tradition.  The  Feasts  are  most  prominent  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  they  are  so  mentioned  as 
to  form  a  framework  into  which  the  events  of  our 
Lord’s  Ministry  fall.  Three  Passovers  are  there 
recorded:  (1)  Jn  213,  when  our  Lord  cleansed  the 
Temple  almost  at  the  beginning  of  His  Ministry ; 
(2)  64,  just  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000;  (3)  131 
(cf.  Mt  262,  Mk  141,  Lk  221),  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection. 

Jt  has  indeed  been  contended  that  the  reference  to  Passover 
in  Jn  64  is  a  mistake,  and  that  really  there  were  only  two  Pass¬ 
overs  in  our  Lord’s  Ministry,  the  one  at  the  beginning  and  the 
other  at  the  end  ;  it  has  also  been  contended  that  there  may 
have  been  other  Passovers,  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that 
our  Lord's  Ministry  may  have  included  so  many  as  ten  or  twelve, 
lasting  over  10  or  i2  years  ;  but  neither  of  these  contentions  can 
be  made  good,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  record  as  it 
stands  is  both  accurate  and  complete  (see  Turner  in  Hastings’ 
DB,  art.  ‘  Chronology  of  NT  ’). 

Besides  these  three  Passovers,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jn  72,  of  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  Jn  1023,  and  of  some  Feast  not  parti¬ 
cularized  by  name  in  Jn  51.  To  these  St.  Luke 
adds  mention  of  an  earlier  Passover,  when  our 
Lord  was  12  years  old  and  was  for  the  first  time  (?) 
allowed  to  accompany  Joseph  and  Mary  as  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  year  after  year  for  the  Feast 
(Lk  241f-). 

The  Feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taber¬ 
nacles  were  all  of  them  Pilgrimage  Feasts,  that  is 
to  say,  Feasts  at  which  all  male  Jews  above  the  age 
of  12  years  were  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  noticed  in  Lk  241(-  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  both  in  the  habit  of  going  tip  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  every  year.  There  was 
no  requirement  that  women  should  thus  attend  at 
the  Feasts,  but  Hillel  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
practice,  and  it  was  adopted  by  other  religious 
women  besides  Mary  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times, 
vol.  i.  p.  236).  St.  Luke  in  the  same  passage  speaks 
of  our  Lord  as  going  up  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
that,  too,  was  in  excess  of  what  was  required  by 
law,  but  was  apparently  in  accordance  with  custom 
(so  Edersheim,  up.  cit.  p.  235  ;  but  cf.  Schiirer,  H.TP 
11.  ii.  p.  51,  who  represents  that,  strictly  speaking, 
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every  boy  who  could  walk  ought  to  have  attended, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  custom  that  boys  who  lived 
at  a  distance  were  allowed  to  wait  till  their  twelfth 
year  before  going).  Attendance  at  the  Feasts  was 
not  confined  to  those  who  lived  within  easy  reach, 
but  Jews  came  as  well  from  great  distances, 
although  naturally  they  could  not  attend  so  often 
as  three  times  a  year. 

Schiirer  writes  (op.  cit.  p.  290  f.) :  ‘  There  was  nothing  that 
contributed  so  much  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
dispersion  and  the  mother  country  as  the  regular  pilgrimages 
which  J ews  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  Jerusalem  on  festival  occasions.’  He  quotes  Philo 
(de  Monarchia ,  ii.  1)  as  saying:  ‘Many  thousands  of  people 
from  many  thousands  of  towns  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple 
at  every  festival,  some  by  land,  some  by  sea,  and  coming  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  south,’  and  refers 
to  Josephus’  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  Feasts  as  being  so  many  ao  2,700,000  ( BJ  vi. 
ix.  3). 

In  accordance  with  this  it  is  definitely  stated  in 
the  Gospels  that  four  times  during  His  Ministry 
our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feasts, 
twice  for  Passover,  once  for  Tabernacles,  and  once 
for  an  unnamed  Feast.  Possibly  He  went  up  quite 
regularly  three  times  a  year,  for  the  notice  that  lie 
was  in  Galilee  shortly  before  the  second  Passover 
(Jn  64)  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  His 
having  gone  up  a  little  later.  At  the  hist  Passover 
mention  is  made  of  His  disciples  being  with  Him 
in  Jerusalem  (Jn  217- 22),  evidently  having  journeyed 
from  Galilee  with  the  same  purpose  as  Himself,  to 
keep  the  Feast.  Similarly  at  Tabernacles  it  is 
stated  that  His  brethren  went  up  from  Galilee  to 
keep  the  Feast  ( Jn  710).  In  all  the  Gospel  references 
to  Passover  and  Tabernacles  the  impression  is  given 
of  large  crowds  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  also  our  Lord  was  in  Jerusalem,  but 
that  was  simply  because  His  work  at  that  time  lay 
close  by.  He  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  it,  since  no  pilgrimages  were  made  except 
at  the  three  great  Feasts  ;  but  being  close  at  hand 
He  liked  to  mark  the  occasion  by  a  visit  to  the 
Temple,  and  there  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  been 
attracted  thither  like  Himself.  See,  further,  the 
sep.  artt.  on  Dedication,  Passover,  etc. 

As  regards  the  unnamed  Feast  of  Jn  61,  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  any  certainty  as  to  what  Feast  is  intended.  If  the  correct 
reading  were  yj  ioprvi,  it  would  most  naturally  be  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  was  above  all  the  Feast  of  the  Jews  (Cheyne 
on  Is  30») ;  but  if  the  article  be  omitted,  as  almost  certainly  it 
should  be,  the  expression  is  quite  indefinite,  and  might  refer  to 
either  Tabernacles  or  Passover  or  Pentecost,  or  to  any  of  the 

In  attempting  to  decide  between  these,  guidance  may  first  be 
sought  from  the  general  sequence  of  events,  so  far  as  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  notes  of  time  : 

(1)  Passover,  i.e.  March  or  April,  Jn  213. 

(2)  A  reference  to  harvest,  Jn  I35. 

(3)  This  unnamed  Feast,  Jn  51. 

(4)  A  second  Passover,  Jn  64. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  unnamed  Feast  fell  between  the  inci¬ 
dent  connected  with  the  harvest  in  Jn  435  and  Passover.  This 
does  not,  however,  give  very  much  help,  because  Jn  43B  may 
mean  either  that  that  was  the  actual  time  of  harvest  or  that  it 
was  four  months  before  harvest,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  incident  there  described  happened  in  the  month  of 
April  or  in  midwinter.  If  that  happened  in  midwinter,  then 
Dedication  (Dec.)  and  Purim  (Feb.)  are  the  only  Feasts  possible 
chronologically;  but  if,  as  is  equally  likely,  that  incident 
happened  at  harvest,  then  the  chronology  would  admit  almost 
anv  of  the  Feasts,  either  Pentecost  (May),  or  Trumpets  (Sept.),  or 
Tabernacles  (Sept.),  or  Dedication  (Dec.),  or  Purim  (Feb.).  Thus 
the  setting  of  the  incident  is  quite  indeterminate.  In  the 
description  of  the  incident  itself  there  are  two  points  that  need 
to  be  noticed.  The  one  is  that  the  introductory  words  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  the  only  reason  for  mentioning  the  Feast  at 
all  is  to  explain  our  Lord’s  presence  in  Jerusalem,—1  After  these 
things  there  was  a  Feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.’  Since  there  were  only  three  Feasts  at  which  even 
the  strictest  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  it  appears  that  this 
must  be  one  of  those  three,  i.e.  must  be  either  Passover,  Pente¬ 
cost,  or  Tabernacles. '  At  the  smaller  Feasts  many  of  those  Jews 
who  were  in  or  near  Jerusalem  would  naturally  congregate  in 
the  Temple  courts  (cf.  Jn  10a2fr-),  but  none  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  up  on  these  occasions  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  though  Purim  may  seem  suitable  in  other  ways,  it 
quite  fails  to  explain  the  one  fundamental  fact,  our  Lord’s  visit 
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to  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  objection  lies  against  all  the  smaller 
Feasts.  The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  St.  John’s  use  of 
so  vague  a  phrase  in  reference  to  one  of  the  three  great  Feasts 
can  mean  only  that  he  was  himself  unable  to  recall  the  exact 
occasion.  The  events  recorded  were  quite  clear  in  his  mind,  and 
he  remembered  that  they  had  happened  on  one  of  the  occasions 
when  our  Lord  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feasts,  but  at 
which  particular  one  he  could  not  recall.  This  being  so,  it  is 
useless  to  try  now  to  discover  the  secret  from  his  writings,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  feel  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point,  as  if  some  part  of  the  significance  of  the 
incident  were  lost  through  ignorance  of  its  occasion,  for  the 
circumstances  would  not  have  dropped  out  of  St.  John’s  memory 
as  they  did,  if  they  had  been  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
our  Lord’s  words  or  actions.  See  also  art.  Ministry. 

C.  E.  Garrad. 

FEEDING  THE  MULTITUDES.— The  Gospels 
give  us  two  accounts  of  multitudes  miraculously 
fed  by  our  Lord.  In  the  first  instance  (reported  in 
Mt  1416"21,  Mk  G35'44,  Lk  912'17,  Jn  65‘13)  the  number 
is  given  as  5000,  exclusive  (so  Mt. )  of  women  and 
children.  In  the  second  instance  (reported  in  Mt 
1532'39,  Mk  81'9)  the  number  is  given  as  4000,  Mt. 
again  adding  women  and  children. 

1.  It  will  be  better  to  consider  these  instances 
separately,  and  to  treat  the  feeding  of  the  5000  in 
the  light  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  Synoptics 
agree  that  the  place  was  a  desert  one  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  Lk.  fixes  it  at 
Bethsaida  Julias  (see  Capernaum).  Mk.  and  Lk. 
connect  the  withdrawal  to  this  place  with  the 
return  of  the  Twelve  and  their  report,  Mt.  with 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mk.  seems  to 
be  correct,  since  he  gives  the  specific  reason  that 
they  needed  rest,  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
secure.  All  agree  that  a  vast  multitude  followed 
them  to  their  place  of  resort,  thus  defeating  their 
purpose,  and  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  called 
the  attention  of  Jesus  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Jesus  then  commanded  His  disciples  to  provide 
food  for  the  multitude.  One  feels  that  He  was 
preparing  their  minds  for  what  He  was  about  to 
do.  Their  astonishment  at  His  command  led  them 
to  point  out  the  impossibility,  if  not  absurdity,  of 
the  requirement,  since  they  had  but  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  Then  follows  the  astounding  order 
to  seat  the  people  in  groups  easily  accessible  to  the 
disciples,  the  blessing  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the 
distribution  of  the  meagre  supply,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  hunger  of  all,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the 
fragments. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  this  account 
of  its  miraculous  character,  the  favourite  method 
being  to  assume  that  the  evident  determination  of 
Jesus  to  assuage  their  hunger  induced  those  in  the 
vast  company  who  had  supplies  of  food,  to  share, 
in  the  spirit  of -Jesus,  with  those  who  had  none. 
The  difficulty  with  this  explanation  is  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  done,  thought  that  the  multitude  was  fed 
with  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  only.  Against 
this,  neither  Mk  652  nor  Jn  626  is  evidence,  as 
Beyschlag  will  have  it  ( Leben  Jesu,  i.  330).  The 
immediate  context  in  both  passages  shows  that 
both  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  thought  of  the  trans¬ 
action  as  miraculous.  Admitting  the  miracle, 
some  have  thought  to  explain  it  as  a  miraculous 
satisfaction  of  hunger  with  a  little,  rather  than  as 
a  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  text  in  all  four  of  the  Gospels, 
which  unite  in  saying  that  twelve  baskets  of 
fragments  were  taken  up.  This  would  be  more 
than  there  was  at  the  beginning  (see  art.  Basket), 
thus  virtually  affirming  the  multiplication.  We 
are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  alternative  of  regarding 
the  account  as  legendary,  or  else  as  a  miraculous 
multiplication  of  their  food  supply.  There  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  it  mirac¬ 
ulous.  (1)  The  question  of  Jesus,  ‘How  many 
loaves  have  ye  ?  ’  reminds  one  of  the  question  of 
Elisha  (2  K  42),  ‘  What  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?  ’ 
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and  so  suggests  an  imitation  of  Elisha’s  miracle,  as 
in  fact  the  whole  process  of  multiplication  suggests 
the  miracle  of  the  meal  in  the  jar  and  the  cruse  of 
oil  of  1  K  1711"16.  (2)  The  record  is  a  trifle  obscure. 
The  whole  stress  is  on  the  loaves,  both  in  the 
gathered  fragments,  especially  in  Jn.,  and  in  the 
subsequent  references  of  Jesus  (see  Mk  819),  while 
the  fish  are  ignored.  (3)  Usually,  also,  when  such 
a  miracle  was  performed,  the  observers  are  said 
to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  (see  Mk  441 
542  7s7),  but  here  no  comment  follows.  (4)  Besides, 
it  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  of  His  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  not  to  give  the  Jews  what  would  be  to  them 
a  convincing  sign.  As  to  all  but  the  last  of  these 
difficulties,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  them¬ 
selves,  not  serious.  The  fourth  assumes  that  the 
miracles  of  healing  would  not,  but  that  a  miracle 
such  as  the  feeding  would  convince  the  Jews,  and 
so  be  just  the  kind  of  sign  the  Jews  demanded. 
But,  in  fact,  the  sign  the  Jews  required  and  Jesus 
refused  to  grant  was  some  miracle  performed  to 
order,  and  regardless  of  human  need.  Such  a 
miracle  as  the  feeding  lacked  these  two  character¬ 
istics.  It  was  spontaneous,  and  it  met  a  human 
want.  In  favour  of  the  historicity  of  the  miracle 
is  the  further  fact  that  it  is  recorded  in  all  the 
Gospels.  The  tradition  was  not  open  to  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  recorded  instance, 
the  feeding  of  the  4000,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
It  is  found  in  but  two  of  the  Gospels.  Lk.  and  Jn. 
evidently  thought  of  but  a  single  feeding.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  second  account  might  have 
grown  out  of  the  first,  and  the  similarities  are  so 
great  as  to  suggest  that  it  did  have  its  origin  there. 
The  question  of  Jesus  concerning  the  number  of 
loaves,  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  second 
time  the  disciples  had  so  little  food  with  them,  the 
seating  of  the  people  on  the  ground,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Twelve  for  redistribution  among  the 
multitude,  the  eating  until  they  were  filled,  the 
gathering  of  the  broken  pieces  into  baskets,  are 
suspiciously  like  the  feeding  of  the  5000.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  disciples,  with  the  memory 
of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  fresh  in  their  minds, 
could  have  questioned  Jesus  as  to  the  source  of 
supply  for  this  second  company.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  narrative  as  given  by  Jn.  sheds  light  on 
the  question  under  consideration.  Jn.  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  same  narrative  was  differently  told, 
since  he  combines  elements  of  both  narratives  as 
related  by  Mt.  and  Mark.  Mt.  places  the  second 
feeding  on  a  mountain  ;  Jn.  locates  the  feeding  on  a 
mountain.  Jn.  and  Mt.  and  Mk.  (second  instance) 
agree  that  Jesus  proposed  the  feeding.  Mk., 
according  to  his  usual  custom  of  emphasizing  the 
teaching  as  primary,  and  of  making  the  miracles 
secondary,  makes  Jesus  teach  the  shepherdless 
sheep  out  of  sympathy,  while  Mt.  makes  this 
sympathy  prompt  Him  to  heal  them,  and  Lk. 
combines  the  two  ;  this  in  the  first  feeding.  In 
the  second  this  sympathy  was  elicited  by  their 
hunger.  In  the  second  the  point  of  difficulty  with 
the  disciples  (according  to  Mt.  and  Mk.),  or  with 
Jesus  (according  to  Jn.),  was  not  the  expense,  as  in 
the  first,  but  that  of  securing  so  much  food  in  a 
desert  place.  This  certainly  looks  as  though  Jn. 
had  heard  both  accounts  and  deliberately  under¬ 
took  to  combine  them  into  one,  or  else  as  though 
the  differences  in  the  account  of  the  same  story 
led  Mt.  and  Mk.  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
feedings.  In  any  case  Lk.,  by  implication,  and 
Jn.,  almost  directly,  favour  the  single  feeding — 
that  of  the  5000.  The  only  serious  difficulty  in 
this  elimination  of  the  second  feeding  is  the  record 
in  Mk  819-  80  (ef.  Mt  169,  10),  according  to  which 
Jesus  is  made  to  refer  to  the  two  feedings  as 
separate  events.  The  denial  of  the  second  would  I 


make  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  incorrectly  reported.  But  here  Mt. 
is  evidently  dependent  upon  the  collection  of 
narratives  by  Mk.,  not  Mk.  upon  the  collection  of 
sayings  made  by  Matthew.  Mt.  and  Mk.  are  not 
two  independent  witnesses.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  misunderstanding 
of  Mk.  in  this  case,  but  his  testimony  could  hardly 
offset  that  of  Jn.,  unless  we  were  obliged,  which 
we  are  not,  to  suppose  that  Mk.  got  his  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  directly  from  Peter.  Even  if 
this  were  so,  we  should  have  to  make  our  choice 
between  Peter  and  Jn.,  which,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  would  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  significance  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
for  the  humaneness  of  Jesus  is  not  less  great  than 
that  of  the  healings.  The  power  was  His,  and  He 
used  it  for  the  good  of  His  fellow-men  in  whatever 
way  was  needful  for  their  immediate  welfare,  anil 
for  setting  an  example  of  helpfulness  in  the  every¬ 
day  affairs  of  life  to  His  disciples  in  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  follow. 

Literature. — Trench  and  Taylor  on  Miracles ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  675  ff.,  ii.  63  ff.  ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lard 
[1893  ed.],  320 ff.,  333 ff.  ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve ,  118; 
We9tcott,  Gosp.  of  St.  John ,  in  loc. 

C.  W.  Rishell. 

FEET. —  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Gospels.  Figuratively  it  has  a  wide  range  of 
meaning.  It  is  employed  in  phrases  which  express 
worthlessness  (‘to  be  trodden  under  foot,’  Mt  513), 
supplication  (‘fell  at  his  feet,’  Mk  522  72S),  great 
honour  or  reverence  (Lk  738'46  |q)e  woman  wj1Q 
kissed  Jesus’  feet;  Jn  ll2  Mary;  Mt  289  ‘held 
him  by  the  feet’),  ignorant  or  blasphemous  con¬ 
tempt  (Mt  76  ‘trample  under  foot’),  righteous 
condemnation  or  rejection  (Mt  10’4  ‘shake  dust 
off  feet’),  salvation  through  sacrifice  (Mt  1 8s | !  M k 
946  cutting  off  hand  or  foot),  discipleship  (Lk  835 
cured  demoniac  sitting  at  Jesus’  feet ;  1039  Mary), 
helplessness  (Mt  2213  ‘bind  hand  and  foot’),  com¬ 
plete  triumph  (Mt  2244||Mk  1236 1|  Lk  2043  enemies 
of  Messianic  King  put  under  His  feet),  absolute 
safety  (Mt  46||Lk  411  ‘lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone’),  subjection  (Mt  535  earth  the 
footstool  of  God’s  feet).  In  washing  the  feet  of 
the  disciples  Jesus  inculcates  lessons  of  humility, 
mutual  service,  and  the  need  of  daily  cleansing 
from  sin  (Jn  135-14).  See  artt.  Bason,  Foot. 

Of  the  feet  of  Jesus  Himself  mention  is  made  in 
the  NT  very  frequently.  Before  His  feet  suppli¬ 
ants  fell  down  (Mk  522  725,  Lk  841),  and  also  a 
Samaritan  who  returned  to  give  thanks  (Lk  1718). 
At  His  feet  sufferers  were  laid  to  be  healed  (Mt  15S0). 
Neglectful  of  the  courtesies  of  a  host,  Simon  the 
Pharisee  gave  Him  no  water  to  refresh  His  feet 
(Lk  744) ;  but  a  sinful  woman  on  the  same  occasion 
wet  His  feet  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  the 
hair  of  her  head,  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment  (738- 44ft-) ;  and  Mary  of  Bethany 
showed  her  great  love  and  gratitude  in  a  similar 
fashion,  when  she  lavished  the  contents  of  her 
alabaster  cruse  of  precious  spikenard  (Jn  ll2  12s; 
cf.  Mt  267,  Mk  14s)  upon  the  feet  which  had 
brought  the  Lord  from  beyond  Jordan  (Jn  1040  ll7) 
to  speak  the  life-giving  word  at  her  brother’s  grave 
(ll437-)  At  Jesus’  feet  the  restored  demoniac  sat 
(Lk  835),  like  Mary  afterwards  when  she  ‘heard  his 
word’  (1039).  The  two  angels  who  guarded  the 
sepulchre  were  seen  sitting  ‘  the  one  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain’  (Jn  2012).  It  was  His  feet  that  the 
two  Marys  clung  to  when  they  first  met  Jesus  on 
the  Resurrection  morning.  [Though  love  prompted 
them  to  lay  hold  of  Him,  did  reverence  forbid 
them  to  touch  more  than  His  feet?].  When 
Jesus  in  the  upper  room  showed  His  hands  and 
His  feet  to  His  disciples  (Lk  243t,f-),  it  was  doubtless 
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to  prove  to  them  that  He  who  now  stood  before 
them  was  the  same  Jesus  who  by  hands  and  feet 
had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  (cf.  Jn  2020-  25-  **).  St. 
Paul  says  of  the  ascended  Christ  that  all  things 
are  put  under  His  feet  (Eph  l22),  and  that  beneath 
His  feet  death  itself  shall  be  destroyed  (1  Co  Id2**-). 
And  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  when  the  heavenly 
Jesus  appears  to  the  seer  of  Patinos,  the  place  of 
His  feet  has  been  made  glorious  (cf.  Is  6013).  Those 
feet  which  were  dust-stained  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  and  weary  by  the  well  of  Sychar  (Jn 
4s),  and  pierced  with  nails  on  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
are  now  ‘  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in 
a  furnace’  (Rev  l15,  cf.  218). 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  feet  of  Jesus 
were  nailed  to  the  cross.  The  doubt  is  based  on 
the  facts  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  men¬ 
tions  only  His  hands  and  side  (Jn  2020),  and  that 
sometimes  in  crucifixion  the  feet  were  simply  tied 
to  the  cross.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus 
would  not  have  been  disputed  were  it  not  part 
of  an  argument  to  prove  that  He  did  not  really 
die  on  the  cross.  ‘That  the  feet  were  usually 
nailed  (in  crucifixion),  and  that  the  case  of  Jesus 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  may  be 
regarded  as  beyond  doubt’  (Meyer  on  Mt  273s). 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
feet  of  Jesus  were  nailed  to  the  cross  separately, 
with  two  nails,  or  the  one  over  the  other  with  the 
same  nail.  In  early  art  the  feet  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  represented  as  separately  nailed,  but  in 
later  art  as  nailed  together,  the  one  over  the  other. 
Tradition  favours  the  opinion  that  the  feet  were 
nailed  separately.  See  art.  Crucifixion. 

Literature. — Meyer’s  Com.  on  St.  Matthew ;  Ellicott,  His¬ 
torical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord ,  p.  353 ;  Andrews, 
Bible  Student’s  Life  of  Our  Lord 2,  p.  462  f. 

John  Reid. 

FELLOWSHIP.— 

Neither  the  word  ‘fellowship’  (»»»;«)  nor  any  equivalent 
term  occurs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  the  reality  in  faith, 
love,  and  joy  is  diffused  like  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of 
Galilee  through  that  bright  spring  of  the  world's  life.  As  we 
pass  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  especially  the  Pauline,  the  word 
is  found  in  a  variety  of  meanings.  Most  frequently  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  ‘  fellowship  ’  (Ac  242,  i  Co  19,  2  Co  6'*  S'*,  Gal  29,  Ph  1®  21 
3'0).  It  is  rendered  ‘  communion 1  in  1  Co  1018  (RVm  ‘  participa¬ 
tion  in’)  and  2  Co  1314 ;  ‘contribution’  (AV  ‘distribution’)  in 
2  Co  913,  cf.  Ro  1528  ;  ‘  communication  ’  (RY  ‘  fellowship  )  in 
Philem  6,  cf.  He  1318.  Though  xcitcovlx  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Johannine  writings  (1  Jn  l3-  6-7),  they  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  the  religious  ideas  which  give  the  term  its  content.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  fellowship  in  the  NT  k  not  exhausted  by  the  varied 
significations  of  any  one  word  ;  it  becomes  plain  only  as  we 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  the  Early  Church. 

i.  Inherited  forecasts.  —  Like  most  of  the 
great  religious  conceptions  of  the  NT,  this  idea 
has  its  roots  deep  in  the  OT.  Isaiah  proclaims 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  can  find  its  truest  ex¬ 
pression  only  in  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  faith, 
independent  of  a  national  framework.  In  Israel 
there  is  an  imperishable  remnant,  a  stock  from 
which  new  life  will  spring  forth  after  desolation 
has  swept  over  Jerusalem  (Is  813"18  3731-82).  By  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  the  disaster  of  the  nation  had 
become  so  irretrievable  that  the  prophet  hardly 
dares  to  hope  for  more  than  the  salvage  of  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  wreck  ;  but  these  rescued  ones 
will  form  the  true  Israel  under  a  new  covenant 
(Jer  233'8  3131ffJ.  The  Messianic  blessedness  which 
those  prophets  foresaw  consisted  of  an  intimate 
fellowship  which,  in  the  coming  days,  the  redeemed 
company  of  Israel  would  enjoy  with  Jehovah  (Is 
496'13,  Jer  3131ff  ).  It  was  to  be  a  fellowship  of 
Israelites  because  it  was  primarily  a  fellowship 
with  Israel’s  God  (Is  528"12  60).  This  thought  of 
fellowship  finds  nowhere  more  vivid  expression 
than  in  the  Psalter.  That  storehouse  of  religious 
devotion  is  filled  with  prayers  of  communion  with 
Jehovah,  the  supremely  moral  Person,  righteous, 
faithful,  holy,  yet  full  of  loving-kindness,  who 
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satisfies  the  needs  of  man  by  bringing  him  into 
fellowship  with  Himself  (Pss  16.  34.  40.  63). 
Though  jnany  of  the  psalms  seem  to  be  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  individual  yearning  for  God’s  presence, 
others  express  the  religious  desires  of  corporate 
Israel,  a  fellowship  of  saints  with  a  common  thirst 
for  the  springs  of  its  life. 

A  special  term  had  been  coined  for  Israel  in  her 
religious  rather  than  her  national  function — kdhal, 
which  was  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  e/c/cX^o-ia 
(‘church’).  It  signified  the  religious  assembly  of 
God’s  chosen  people  ;  but  as  this  could  never  be 
completely  realized,  even  in  the  great  temple 
gatherings,  the  conception  remained  largely  ideal. 
A  rich  spiritual  legacy  was  transmitted  from  the 
OT  in  the  words  Israel,  ecclesia,  Kingdom  of  God ; 
and  though  the  Jewish  heirs  were  unable  to  ap¬ 
preciate  their  inheritance,  these  two  truths  of  the 
prophets  and  psalmists  could  never  have  quite 
perished — that  there  is  an  eternal  commonwealth 
of  saints,  and  that  this  fellowship  of  Israel  is 
based  upon  fellowship  with  Jehovah. 

ii.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.  — Jesus  not  only 
claimed  to  fulfil  prophecy  ;  by  His  words  of  grace 
He  did  much  more  than  the  most  spiritually 
minded  Israelite  could  have  hoped.  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  which  was  upon  Him  awoke  prophetic 
thoughts  that  had  long  lain  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
He  brought  spring  and  quickened  the  seed  sown 
in  the  past.  He  calls  men  to  Himself  and  forms 
them  into  a  new  society,  within  which  are  to  be 
enjoyed  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophets.  In 
this  company  is  found  religious  fellowship,  based 
upon  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life  through 
the  knowledge  of  God  revealed  by  Jesus  as  Father, 
of  which  the  OT  saints  had  but  partial  enjoyment 
or  glad  anticipation.  He  places  Himself  at  the 
head  of  this  society,  claiming  that  He  alone  can 
impart  the  knowledge  of  God  which  will  give  rest 
to  the  souls  of  men  (Nit  ll27-30).  Thus  His  followers, 
constituted  into  the  society  of  the  Messiah,  become 
a  Divinely  ordered  fellowship  not  dependent  on 
outward  organization,  but  united  by  a  common 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Revealer  of  God  to  them. 
They  are  the  New  Israel,  the  imperishable  ecclesia 
(Mt  1618"19). 

This  society  is  no  closed  circle.  Associating 
Himself  more  or  less  intimately  with  groups  of 
disciples,  Jesus  sends  them  forth  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  gained  concerning  Him,  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  people  that  the  new  epoch  of  Divine 
rule  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  they 
should  prepare  for  its  advent.  The  condition  of 
membership  in  this  brotherhood  is  to  follow  Jesus, 
even  though  this  may  seem  to  the  man  of  the 
world  to  be  nothing  less  than  to  lose  one’s  life. 
Fellowship  with  Jesus  costs  much.  F’amily  ties 
may  be  severed,  the  hatred  of  the  world  may  be 
vented  upon  His  disciples,  billows  of  persecution 
may  sweep  over  them,  but  in  this  society  is  life 
indeed  (Mk  834-38,  Lk  1425-35).  Jesus  offers  His 
followers  a  fellowship  in  this  new  brotherhood, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  any  worldly 
friendship  that  they  may  have  to  renounce  (Mk 
1028-31)  Their  true  kindred,  even  like  that  of 
Jesus  Himself,  will  be  found  among  those  united 
by  spiritual  affinities  in  this  new  circle.  New 
virtues  abound  in  this  brotherhood.  Love  working 
in  helpful  ministries  for  others  is  of  the  essence 
of  fellowship  in  Messiah’s  company.  Rank  is 
assigned,  not  as  in  worldly  kingdoms,  but  by  the 
degree  of  service  rendered  by  each  to  all  (Mk 
IO35-45). 

In  time  Jesus  announces  to  His  followers  that 
His  society,  as  the  true  Israel,  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  as  such  is  becoming  a 
massa  perdita.  Out  of  this  perishing  world  His 
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disciples  are  saved  into  the  eternal  Kingdom,  and 
as  heirs  of  salvation  they  are  in  reality,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  ‘the  saints  of  the  New 
Covenant’  (Mk  121_i2).  Before  His  death  the 
Messiah  gave  concreteness  to  this  fellowship  by  a 
solemn  communion  with  His  disciples  in  the  Last 
Supper,  which  became  the  means  of  making  real 
to  them  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant.  The 
connexion  of  the  Supper  with  the  Paschal  meal, 
which  may  here  be  assumed  as  having  existed, 
either  by  anticipation  or  directly,  would  suggest 
to  the  minds  of  the  participants  that  in  this  New 
Covenant  they  were  entering  into  fellowship  with 
Jehovah,  and  that  they  were  also  binding  them¬ 
selves  together  as  brothers  in  a  new  covenant  with 
God  (Mk  1422-35).  A  promise  of  enlarging  fellow¬ 
ship  fitly  closes  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the 
words,  ‘  Lo,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  ages  ’ 
(2820),  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  transition 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  life  of  Jesus. 

To  sum  up,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  show  us  the 
conception  of  an  eternal  Divine  Commonwealth, 
made  actual  by  Jesus  in  a  society  welded  together 
by  fervent  loyalty  to  Himself  as  the  Christ  of  God, 
and  pervaded  by  a  life  of  mutual  service  to  the 
members.  He  brings  His  followers  into  true 
fellowship  with  Jehovah  by  revealing  Him  and 
pardoning  their  sins.  They  enjoy  the  life  of  a 
brotherhood,  which  is  true  life,  in  His  company. 

iii.  The  Primitive  Jewish-Christian  Church. 
— Fellowship  is  the  most  real  definition  of  the 
unity  which  was  a  constituent  quality  of  the 
Early  Church.  Intercourse,  intimate  and  uni¬ 
versal,  among  brethren,  whose  life  was  consecrated 
by  a  gracious  Divine  presence,  and  thus  free  from 
everything  secular,  constituted  the  Church  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  one.  This  unity  was  not  expressed  by 
any  rigid  cohesive  organization,  not  even  primarily 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed,  the' 
disciples  had  been  warned  by  their  Lord  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  called  ‘Master’ (Mt  2310). 
A  company  of  baptized  brethren,  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  their  risen  Lord,  who  had 
welded  them  into  one.  His  personal  gifts  were 
manifest  in  each  brother  passionately  devoted  to 
his  unseen  Lord,  and  so  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  all  who  loved  Him. 

The  Church  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  public 
world  as  a  new  sect,  holding  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  Outwardly  the  brethren  were 
probably  indistinguishable  from  good  Jews,  and 
such  organization  as  they  had  would  follow  the 
lines  of  their  former  life.  But  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  think  of  themselves  as  a  new  or¬ 
ganization.  They  were  slow  to  cast  loose  their 
hawsers  and  swing  out  into  the  stream  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Church.  Led  by  powerful  personalities, 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  had  been  either 
intimate  or  of  close  kinship  with  Jesus,  they  re¬ 
garded  themselves  as  the  true  Israel,  and  for  a 
while  hoped  that  the  nation  would  repent.  Before 
St.  Paul’s  time,  however,  there  was  a  change,  for 
we  find  that  the  brethren  throughout  Judsea  were 
organized  into  distinctive  communities,  not  as 
‘  synagogues,’  but  as  ‘  churches  ’  (Gal.  I22).  But 
in  these  churches  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  is  essential  for  true  fellowship, 
prevailed  ;  for  the  Church  grew  not  by  official 
initiative,  but  by  the  prophetic  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  impelling  the  brethren  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  good  news  of  their  gospel. 

Little  as  the  primitive  Christians  differed  out¬ 
wardly  from  the  Jewish  world,  their  inner  world 
was  a  new  creation.  It  was  a  brotherhood  of 
Divine  origin  ;  for  not  only  were  they  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Lord  of  life,  but  they 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  sacred  this 
fellowship  was  is  manifest  from  the  terrible  punish¬ 


ment  meted  out  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for 
violating  the  mutual  trust  that  made  the  brother¬ 
hood  possible  (Ac  5). 

There  were  various  manifestations  of  this  fellow¬ 
ship.  (a)  It  was  a  house-church.  Brethren  met 
as  sons  round  the  common  board  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  could  best  provide  accommodation,  and 
partook  of  a  daily  meal  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  their  unseen  but  present  Lord.  They  held 
communion  with  one  another  because  they  held 
communion  with  the  risen  Jesus.  Common  prayers, 
songs,  and  thanksgivings  rose  to  Jehovah  from 
these  family  groups  (Ac  242  423-32). 

(6)  This  fellowship  (Koivuvia)^  found  further  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  life  of  mutual  service, — the  rich  for 
the  poor,  the  strong  for  the  weak.  They  rejoiced 
with  those  who  rejoiced  ;  they  wept  with  those 
who  wept.  In  fact,  true  kolvuvIol  could  not  be 
better  defined  than  in  the  words  of  the  Golden 
Rule — ‘Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ’  (Mt  712).  No  formal 
ordinance,  such  as  the  community  of  goods,  was 
enjoined  on  the  brethren  ;  their  love  welled  forth 
in  such  a  pure  and  powerful  stream  that  it  made 
its  own  channels.  All  blessings,  earthly  and 
spiritual,  were  spontaneously  shared  with  those 
who  were  in  need  (Ac  244'47  43a-ss). 

So  we  have  in  the  earliest  days  a  true  fellowship, 
a  brotherhood  united  by  love  to  a  risen  Lord, 
whom  many  of  them  had  known  on  earth,  and  led 
without  rivalry  by  favourite  disciples  of  Jesus, 
enjoying  gifts  and  graces  from  the  ever  present 
Spirit  of  their  Lord.  But  that  brotherhood 
gathered  in  the  earthly  Zion  was  nationalistic  in 
sentiment.  It  was  provincial  in  spirit,  especially, 
it  would  seem,  throughout  Judaea,  where  the 
churches  were  in  villages  remote  from  the  world  of 
men. 

iv.  The  Gentile  Churches  of  the  Pauline 
world. — With  the  rise  of  Antioch  a  peril 
threatened  the  prestige  of  Jerusalem.  Could  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  thrive  equally  well  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Asia  as  on  the 
isolated  plateau  of  Judaea?  If  so,  it  was  bound  to 
be  very  much  more  abundant.  Fortunately,  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  a  man  of  varied 
culture.  While  his  world  was  in  cities  and  he 
thought  imperially,  he  never  treated  the  Jewish 
mind  lightly,  and  he  knew  what  that  mind  was. 
He  understood  its  worth  and  its  rights.  He  could 
discern  every  wave  of  feeling,  every  gust  that 
shivered  duskily  across  it.  So  St.  Paul  was  him¬ 
self  the  greatest  power  of  his  day  making  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  passion  with  him 
to  avert  a  breach  which  would  be  fatal ;  and  he 
was  successful,  for  the  other  Apostles  responded 
nobly  as  brethren,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  (Gal  23,  u).  But  the  sections  thus  united 
had  to  be  cemented  ;  so  he  devotes  much  energy 
to  effecting  a  durable  koivwvlo.  by  organizing  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  In 
2  Co  84  913  and  Ro  152(i  the  word  koivuvIo.  is  trans¬ 
lated  (RV)  1  contribution  ’ ;  but  ‘  there  is  always  at 
the  root  of  Koivwvla,  in  the  NT,  the  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tian  communion  in  one  form  or  another.  Those 
who  bestow  make  common  cause  with  one  another 
and  with  the  recipients  ’  (Waite).  The  collection 
is  a  religious  act,  because  it  is  a  mark  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Indeed,  the  Macedonians  regard  it  as 
a  signal  token  of  Divine  favour  to  be  allowed  thus 
to  help  those  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
gospel ;  and  the  poor  Jewish  Christians,  who  had 
made  experience  of  the  liberal  Christian  kindliness 
of  the  Gentiles,  could  hardly  refuse  to  call  them 
brethren  (2  Co  81"5  911'14). 

The  Christian  fellowship  was  world-wide.  This 
brotherhood  was  one  everywhere  (1  P  59),  and  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  assumes  that 
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what  he  says  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  them, 
hut  ‘  to  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours  ’ 
(1  Co  1-).  The  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth 
is  a  visible  but  partial  manifestation  of  the  larger 
whole.  This  idea  persisted  after  the  Apostolic  age  ; 
for  ‘  Brotherhood  alternates  with  Ecclesia  in  the 
oldest  sets  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  while  omnis 
fraternitas  and  iraaa  17  d5e\06r?;s  are  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  whole  of  Christendom’  (Lindsay).  This 
world-wide  brotherhood  was  not  held  together  by 
any  outward  organization,  though  the  Apostle  Paul 
does  group  his  churches  by  provinces.  But  organ¬ 
ization  is  local  :  it  does  not  follow  the  lines  of 
provincial  units.  Of  course,  Christian  life  had  to 
be  expressed  in  outward  fellowship  wherever  it 
was  possible,  so  that  all  the  brethren  within  a  con¬ 
venient  radius,  such  as  a  city,  would  be  grouped 
■  together  to  form  the  Church  of  God  in  that  place. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  supplied  these  local  churches 
with  leaders  who  had  the  necessary  gifts  for  the 
conduct  of  their  life.  This  became  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  ministry. 

Prom  the  world  they  became  outwardly  separate, 
‘saints’  chosen  out  of  it  and  consecrated  to  God 
(Ho  l7,  1  Co  l2,  Gal  l4),  and  so  forming  one  family, 

‘  the  household  ’  of  faith  (Gal  610,  Epli  219),  through¬ 
out  the  empire  of  this  world.  Hence  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  grace  of  hospitality  (He  13'- 2).  In 
that  busy  world  with  its  thronged  highways,  the 
Christian  was  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
wherever  there  was  a  church  or  a  group  of  brethren 
(see  per  contra  3Jn9f-),  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
saints  were  made  the  occasion  of  active  sympathy 
(He  610  1033-  34  133).  St.  Paul  experienced  many 
such  marked  tokens  of  fellowship,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philippians,  for  whom  he  cherished 
the  deepest  affection.  They  were  unremittingly 
active  in  co-operation  with  him  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel ;  and  whatever  his  needs,  bodily  or 
spiritual,  might  be,  they  were  ready  to  do  their 
best  by  gifts  or  sympathy  to  supply  the  lack. 
This  was  true  fellowship  (Ph  l5- 7  21B  414- 15).  Phile¬ 
mon  also  was  a  real  Christian,  whose  faith  in, 
and  love  to,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  manifested  in  his 
kindly  offices  towards  all  the  saints ;  and  the 
Apostle  delicately  suggests  that  he  should  not  stop 
till  his  benevolence  becomes  complete  and  embraces 
even  the  slave  Onesimus  (Philem6- 15- 10). 

This  religious  idea  of  brotherhood  issues  in  a  new 
grace,  ‘love  of  the  brethren’  (cpL\aSe\<pla),  which  is 
to  be  cherished  as  an  especial  sign  of  Divine  life 
( 1  Th  49,  Ro  1210,  He  131,  1  P  l22).  A  fine  word, 
awhirris  ( ‘  singleness  ’),  is  used  by  St.  Paul  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  man  in  whom  fellowship  (kolvuv'kx) 
is  a  ruling  motive.  He  is  airXovs,  ‘  single-minded,’ 
‘liberal.’  He  does  not  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
His  eye  is  single.  Looking  only  at  the  needs  of 
his  brother,  he  realizes  the  truth  of  the  Lord’s 
words  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  (Ac  2035).  Among  the  brethren  there  is  no 
almsgiving.  All  that  is  sordid  in  almsgiving  is 
removed,  and  generosity  becomes  a  choice  token 
of  fellowship  (2  Co  82  911- 13).  ‘  When  men  thank¬ 

fully  receive  God’s  gifts,  and  in  imitation  of  His 
bounty  use  them  for  the  good  of  others,  so  that 
the  recipients  also  thank  God  for  the  benefaction, 
it  is  as  far  as  it  goes  the  re-establishment  of  the 
right  relation  between  God  and  men,  and  men  and 
men.’  The  slave  is  not  only  made  partaker  of  such 
bounty,  but  as  he  possesses  this  spirit  he  pays  an 
ungrudging  service  to  his  master  (Eph  65). 

The  fellowship  of  church  with  church  was  further 
increased  by  the  visits  of  Apostles  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  by  the  interchange  of  correspondence. 
What  was  of  interest  to  one  was  of  interest  to  all 
in  so  far  as  it  touched  their  common  gospel.  While 
we  do  not  find  any  uniform  creed  or  liturgy  in 


these  Epistles,  there  was  almost  certainly  a  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  form  of  worship,  and  in  their 
prayers  and  hymns  the  brethren  gave  utterance  to 
the  same  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  their  teach¬ 
ing  they  adhered  to  the  common  truths  which  the 
Apostles  taught  (Ro  617,  Gal  l8).  We  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  combination  of  a  sense  of 
unity  with  great  individual  freedom.  The  Spirit 
took  the  life  of  believer  or  church,  and  produced 
in  it  some  distinctive  grace  or  function,  which 
brought  diversity  without  disharmony,  enrichment 
without  lack  of  proportion.  Manifold,  however, 
as  these  gifts  were,  the  greatest  of  all  and  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  fellowship  was  love  ; 
for  not  only  was  it  the  best  because  the  commonest, 
but  it  tempered  and  restrained  the  more  individ¬ 
ualistic  endowments,  which  might  easily  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  Christian  company  (lCo  1231 
13).  True  fellowship  demands  variety  in  unity, 
individual  freedom  working  at  the  impulse  of  a 
common  spirit. 

The  noblest  exposition  of  Christian  fellowship, 
outside  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  contained  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  that  prose  poem  in 
praise  of  unity,  the  Church  is  described  as  one 
body  of  which  each  Christian  is,  or  should  be,  a 
perfect  member.  A  Divine  creation  purposed  from 
all  eternity  by  the  Father’s  love,  it  was  made  actual 
in  history  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is 
one  because  of  the  unities  on  which  it  is  based. 
Its  members  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  one 
Lord  whom  they  confess.  They  are  inspired  by 
the  same  Spirit,  and  there  is  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all 
(Eph  44'6).  Historically  the  Church  became  one 
when,  in  Christ,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  both  recon¬ 
ciled  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross  (214'18) ; 
and  in  the  ages  to  come  each  individual  with  variety 
of  function  will  reach  his  perfection  in  this  per¬ 
fect  organism,  and  contribute  to  the  completeness 
of  the  whole  (47'13).  A  fellowship  so  sublime  in  its 
ideal  must  be  undisturbed  by  selfish  desires.  Only 
where  love,  patience,  long-suffering  and  humility 
reign  will  there  be  on  earth  ‘  a  communion  of  the 
saints.’  ‘In  the  Apostle’s  eyes  all  true  life  in  an 
Ecclesia  is  a  life  of  community,  of  the  harmonious 
and  mutually  helpful  action  of  different  elements, 
so  that  he  is  giving  instruction  on  the  very  essence 
of  membership  when  in  each  of  the  nine  Epistles 
addressed  to  Ecclesia;  he  makes  the  peace  of  God 
to  be  the  supreme  standard  for  them  to  aim  at, 
and  the  perpetual  self-surrender  of  love  the  coni' 
prehensive  means  of  attaining  it’  (Hort,  Christ. 
Ecclesia,  123). 

All  the  manifestation  of  fellowship  among  the 
brethren,  the  very  brotherhood  itself,  is  possible 
only  because  the  individual  members  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints  are  in  personal  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ.  He  indeed  is  the  fountain  and 
source  of  communion.  All  human  fellowship  is 
derivative.  The  word  kolvwvIol  is  used  by  St.  Paul 
only  in  1  Co  1016  to  express  this  personal  fellowship 
witn  Christ,  the  thought  being  that  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  believers  are  united  in  close  communion, 
because  through  the  cup  and  the  bread  they  are 
enabled  to  participate  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself. 
But  the  idea  is  central  in  St.  Paul’s  religion — ‘  I 
no  longer  live,  but  Christ  livetli  in  me’  (Gal  220) ; 
‘  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  ’  (Ph  l21).  However,  this 
fellowship.of  the  individual  is  no  selfish  enjoyment. 
Only  those  who  are  ‘  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  ’ 
are  ‘  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height ; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge,’  that  they  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God  (Eph  317'19).  Now  the  Apostle 
expects  that  even  in  his  own  imperfect  churches 
there  should  be  some  real  enjoyment  of  this  fellow- 
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ship  with  Christ.  He  reminds  the  Church  of 
Corinth  that  they  ‘  were  called  into  the  fellowship 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ’  (1  Co  l9),  i.e.  the 
fellowship  of  which  He  is  the  soul.  Fractured 
though  the  Church  is  by  schism  and  marred  by 
impurity,  it  is  a  society  of  redeemed  sons,  whose 
destiny  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Him 
who  is  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (Ho 
829. 30^  anj  even  now  it  must  reflect  with  real  truth 
some  of  the  glory  of  that  future  fellowship.  The 
same  conception  is  conveyed  in  2  Co  131J  in  the 
words,  ‘the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost’;  for 
the  Spirit  who  unifies  the  Christian  society  into  a 
body  of  redeemed  men  who  have  experienced  the 
unmerited  favour  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  the 
Father,  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Co  317- ls).  The 
Philippian  Church  also,  pervaded  by  love  anil 
comforted  by  reciprocal  compassion,  has  enjoyed 
fellowship  because  of  the  presence  of  this  Spirit 
who  brings  the  consolation  of  Christ  Himself 
(Ph  21). 

v.  The  Johannine  writings. — Assuming  that 
the  books  which  bear  the  name  of  John  came  from 
the  Apostle,  we  may  consider  them  together,  for 
they  bring  before  us  the  conditions  of  a  later 
period.  The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  at  least 
are  the  mature  work  of  one  who  seeks  to  set 
before  his  readers  the  mind  of  Christ,  after  the 
attempt  had  been  made  for  half  a  century  to  work 
His  teaching  into  actual  life.  Much  must  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  visible  Church  is  one ;  the  old 
problem  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  sections  is  a  dead 
issue.  Now  the  Church  is  face  to  face  with  the 
world.  Two  spiritual  forces  are  opposed  —  the 
realm  of  light  over  which  the  Son  of  God  rules, 
and  the  world  of  darkness  organized  and  directed 
by  the  Prince  of  Evil.  Error  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  lack  of  love  of  the  brethren,  are 
disintegrating  the  Christian  society.  So  the  author 
takes  his  readers  to  the  fountain  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  allows  them  to  taste  its  quality 
as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom 
having  loved  He  loved  unto  the  end  (Jn  13-17). 
These  discourses  illuminate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
the  feet-washing  serves  as  a  noble  approach  to  it. 
There  are  two  prominent  aspects  of  the  Eucharist 
as  interpreted  by  John  :  (a)  that  it  is  a  feast  for  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  the  faithful  (618-88) ;  ( b )  that  it 
sets  forth  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  so  becomes  a 
love-feast  of  brethren.  Love  is  the  note  of  the 
conversations.  Only  through  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  love  can  they  see  their  absent  Master.  If  they 
obey  Him  and  love  one  another,  He  will  come  to 
them  bringing  the  peace  and  the  joy  which  He 
alone  can  impart  (1421-  23-  27).  So  will  there  be,  as 
Loisy  says,  ‘a  hierarchy  of  love,’  the  disciples 
loving  one  another  with  the  new  love  which  springs 
from  their  Master,  and  their  Master  loving  them 
as  the  Father  loves  Him  ( 1 334  1  72C).  These  chapters 
teach  respecting  Christian  fellowship  that(i.)  its 
source  is  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  (ii.)  its 
agent  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  (iii.)  its  condition  in  the 
believer  is  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  (iv.)  its  fruit  is  a  life  of  love,  joy,  and  peace 
among  brethren  here,  and  perfect  sonship  here¬ 
after. 

Similar  conceptions  dominate  the  First  Epistle 
°f  John.  Fellowship  with  God  is  the  goal  of  the 
<  hristian  life  (1  Jn  l3- 4).  Such  fellowship  comes 
through  knowledge,  which  is  only  another  aspect 
of  the  love  of  God  (47-8).  But  sin  is  a  barrier  to 
this  fellowship,  which  would  therefore  be  impos¬ 
sible  were  it  not  that  it  has  been  removed  by  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  (2‘- 2).  No  sin  is 
greater  than  hate  ;  and  since  all  love  comes  from 
God  (419),  lie  who  hates  his  brother  cannot  love 
God.  If  he  love  God,  that  love  must  first  have 
come  from  God,  and  stream  forth  through  the 
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heart  of  the  believer  upon  his  brother.  To  live  in 
loving  fellowship  with  the  brethren  is  at  once  the 
proof  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  ethical 
condition  for  receiving  it,  for  only  to  hearts 
broadened  and  deepened  by  love  can  God  reveal 
Himself  and  bring  fellowship  (412, 18,  r,°- 21). 

This  mystic,  whose  spirit  was  more  responsive 
than  any  other  to  the  mind  of  the  Master,  opens 
up  the  profound  depth  of  that  fellowship  which  the 
early  Christian  Church  enjoyed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  no  inconsiderable  measure.  Since  Christ  is  the 
soul  of  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  impaired  bjr  lack 
of  truth  concerning  Him.  But  truth  and  love  are 
inseparable.  Therefore  when  we  seek  for  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  must  begin  by 
keeping  our  Lord’s  great  command  to  love  the 
brethren,  and  thereby  advance  with  all  saints  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Looking  back  through  the  dim  distance  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  foreshadowings  of  prophet  and  psalmist 
growing  clearer,  till  in  these  latest  books  of  the 
NT  we  can  almost  touch  the  reality  on  earth  in 
this  ideal  of  the  Apostle  whom  Jesus  loved.  The 
supreme  poetic  description  of  that  fellowship  is 
the  city  of  the  King  of  Love  in  Revelation,  whose 
citizens  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  (Rev  221'5),  the 
beatific  vision  for  which  the  psalmists  strained 
their  eyes. 

The  Christian  fellowship  as  it  existed  on  earth 
in  the  1st  century  was  a  stupendous  creation. 
Philosophers  had  dreamed  of  Utopias.  Humane 
Stoics  bad  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But 
all  attempts  to  realize  these  ideals  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  ineffective.  In  the  Christian  Church, 
lowever,  aliens  and  the  disfranchised  found  fellow¬ 
ship  with  those  who  inherited  religious  promises 
and  social  privilege.  Roman  and  Greek  stooped 
to  love  the  hateful  Jew,  and  the  Jew  was  willing 
to  transfer  the  sacred  name  of  Israel  to  Gentiles 
whose  past  was  unclean.  Well-born  and  slave 
greeted  one  another  as  brethren,  without  thereby 
disturbing  social  order.  A  love  so  compelling  as 
to  reverse  the  national  and  social  values,  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  Presence  altogether 
transcending  the  measurements  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Christian  fellowship  is  not  to  be  defined  as 
intercourse  glowing  with  human  love  at  its  highest. 
It  is  primarily  a  spiritual  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Person,  whose  love  recreates  life  and 
makes  it  a  complete  expression  of  love.  So  the 
goal  must  be,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
in  the  world  to  come,  when  Jesus  shall  have  intro¬ 
duced  His  many  brethren  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  they  will,  as  a  company  of  the  redeemed, 
hold  fellowship  with  the  Father  (He  25-  10-  11  7 25 
1222'24).  See,  further,  art.  Communion. 

Literature. — Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia  ;  Weizsacker,  The 
Apostolic  Age\  Lindsay,  The  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Early 
Church ;  v.  Dobschiitz,  The  Early  Christian  Churches ;  art. 
‘Communion’  in  Hastings’  DB  \  Herrmann,  Communion  with 
Cod,  pp.  49-133;  Hale,  Fellowship  with  Christ,  Serin,  i.,  also 
The  Living  Christ  ami  the.  Four  Gospels,  Lects.  i.-iv.  ;  Harnack, 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries. 

R.  A.  Falconer. 

FETTERS.— See  Chain. 

FEVER  (6  Tvper&s,  and  in  Ac  288  oi  w> iperol,  with 
corresponding  participle  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  wvplo- 
aovaa).  There  are  only  five  passages  in  the  NT 
in  which  fever  is  spoken  of,  and  three  of  these, 
viz.  Mt  814f-,  Mk  l30*-,  and  Lk  438f-  are  parallel  pas¬ 
sages.  One  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  specific 
fever  is  alluded  to  in  these  passages,  or  in  Jn  452, 
where  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son  is  spoken 
of.  It  may  lie,  indeed,  that  St.  Luke,  whose 
training  as  a  physician  naturally  led  him  to  speak 
with  exactness  about  medical  matters,  does  specify 
the  fever  from  which  Peter’s  wife’s  mother  was 
suffering  {avvexopivq  Trvperip  peyaXip),  It  has  been 
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contended  that  there  was  a  specific  fever  known  as 
‘  the  great  fever,’  and  that  it  was  this,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  from  which  the  sick  woman  in 
Capernaum  suffered.  This,  however,  has  been 
questioned,  anti  perhaps  it  is  rather  the  intensity 
of  the  fever  than  its  specific  character  that  is  indi¬ 
cant  ed  by  the  word  ‘  great.’  Probably  both  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother  and  the  nobleman’s  son  suffered  from 
malarial  fever.  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  tells  us 
that  the  region  about  Tiberias  is  a  very  feverish 
region,  and  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie  says  that 
malarial  fever  was  common  at  Capernaum.  It  is 
very  likely  that  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal 
of  malarial  fever  about  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  especially  about  the  more  northerly 
portion  of  these  shores.  The  fever  from  which 
the  father  of  Publius  suffered  (Ac  288)  was  fever 
accompanying  or  accompanied  by  acute  dysentery. 
See  also  artt.  Cures,  p.  403b,  and  Disease, 
p.  463b. 

Literature. — NT  Commentaries  ;  artt.  ‘  Medicine  ’  in  Hast¬ 
ings’  DB  and  ‘Diseases,’  Encyc.  Biblica ;  G.  A.  Smith,  IIGUL 1, 
p.  449  ;  Cunningham  Geikie,  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  ii.  5  f. 

George  C.  Watt. 

FIELD.— 

The  three  Greek  words  (aypoe,  x*Pa,  xupiov)  rendered  ‘  field  ’ 
in  the  Gospels  are  distinguishable  in  meaning,  and  sometimes 
require  more  specific  renderings,  ccypcp  in  general  means  ‘field’ 
in  the  sense  of  cultivated  land,  or  open  country  thought  of  as 
subject  to  cultivation  :  e.g.  ‘sowed  good  seed  in  his  field’  (Mt 
1324),  ‘lilies  of  the  field,’  ‘grass  of  the  field’  (628.30^  etc_  %wp«. 
denotes  generally  a  region,  or  district  of  country,  as  ‘the  region 
of  Trachonitis’  (Lk  id),  ‘the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  ’  (Mk  51). 
X^pm  is  more  distinctly  locative,  as  'a place  called  Gethsemane’ 
(Mt  2636),  ‘the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph’  (Jn 
45),  etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  iypit  used  also  of  the 
country  in  distinction  from  the  city  (Mk  514  656,  Lk  834  912  2326), 
X&yjos  used  of  fields  of  ripened  grain,  as  in  Jn  436  ‘Look  on  the 
fields,  for  they  are  white’  (cf.  Ja  54  ‘who  have  reaped  down 
your  fields’) ;  and  where  St.  Matthew  uses  typis  of  ‘  the  field  of 
blood  ’  (278),  St.  Luke  uses  (Ac  119). 

A  knowledge  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  fields 
of  Palestine  is  helpful  to  the  full  understanding  of 
several  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  and  some  other 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  There  are  now’,  as  there 
were  of  old,  numerous  fields  in  Palestine  where 
‘  the  lilies  ’  and  many  other  flowers  grow  in  gor¬ 
geous  profusion  without  human  care  or  culture, 
and  where  ‘the  grass  of  the  field,’  including  fibrous 
weeds  as  well  as  shortlived  flowers,  when  dried  by 
the  tropical  sun,  are  still  gathered  as  fuel,  and  used 
to  heat  ovens  for  baking  bread  (cf.  Mt  628-  30).  The 
argument  of  the  Master,  drawn  from  ‘  the  grass  of 
the  field  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow’  is  cast  into 
the  oven,’  still  holds  good,  and  still  finds  abundant 
illustration.  It  is  true  occasionally  now',  also,  that 
after  the  owner  of  the  land  has  ‘  sowed  good  seed 
in  his  field,’  an  enemy  will  in  sheer  spite  creep  in 
secretly  and  ‘sow  tares,’  the  noxious  darnel  (Loliurn 
temulentnm )  ;  but  see  Tares. 

In  Palestine,  as  in  all  unsettled  countries,  it 
was  common,  and  in  parts  of  the  land  it  is  still 
common,  to  resort  to  the  field  (the  cultivated  land 
or  the  open  country)  as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  hide 
treasure  (cf.  Mt  1344)  Tn  ancient  times  the  land 
was  peculiarly  subject  to  revolutions,  exposed  to 
raids  from  wandering  tribes,  and,  in  some  districts, 
liable  to  plunder  from  robbers  at  home.  So,  in  the 
absence  of  safety  vaults  and  the  like,  owners  of 
treasure  who  feared  robbery  or  thievery  (Mt  252s), 
or  who  were  setting  off  on  a  journey  to  a  distant 
country,  would  bury  their  money,  jewellery,  etc., 
in  the  field.  Then,  if  the  owmer  wTere  killed  in 
battle,  or  died  in  a  far  country,  no  one  might  know 
where  his  treasures  were  hid  ;  and,  according  to 
usage,  such  valuables  when  found,  if  no  owner 
appeared  to  claim  them,  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
the  land — a  fact  which  gives  point  to  the  parable 
of  the  Hid  Treasure  (Mt  1344,  cf.  Job  321,  Pr  24). 
Many  persons  are  found  digging  for  hid  treasure 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine  to-day,  and  not  a  few 


spend  their  last  farthing  in  the  effort  (cf.  Thomson, 
LB  ii.  p.  640). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  134,  Mk  44,  Lk 
85),  where  the  AV  has  ‘some  (seeds)  fell  by  the 
wayside,’  the  picture  is  really  of  grains  of  wheat  or 
barley  which  fell  on  the  trodden  ■pathway  leading 
across  the  lield,  and  so  were  left  exposed  where 
the  birds  could  see  and  devour  them  (cf.  Lk  8s 
‘trodden  under  foot  ’).  It  is  still  common  in  Pale¬ 
stine  to  see  flocks  of  birds  following  the  peasant  as 
he  sows  his  seed,  eagerly  picking  up  every  grain 
that  is  not  covered  by  the  quick-following  harrow. 
And  where  it  is  said  ‘  some  fell  upon  stony  places  ’ 
(AV),  the  real  allusion  is  to  the  underlying  rock  of 
limestone.  The  traveller  finds  numberless  places 
where  a  broad,  flat,  limestone  rock  lies  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  field,  with  only  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  upon  it  (cf.  Lk  86- 13  ‘  the'  rock  ’). 

‘  Stony  ground  ’  (AV,  following  early  English  ver¬ 
sions)  suggests  a  soil  abounding  in  loose  stones, 
such  as  is  often  found  there  producing  good  wheat; 
but  the  picture  is  rather  of  a  soil  into  which  the 
seeds  could  not  sink  deep,  and,  the  film  of  earth 
being  readily  heated  because  of  the  underlying 
rock,  they  would  come  up  sooner  than  elsewhere, 
and  at  first  would  look  uncommonly  flourishing  ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  send  roots  deep  into  the 
moist  earth  (cf.  Lk  8s),  when  the  hot,  dry  weather 
came  the  stalks  would  wither,  and  thus  show  that 
the  fair  promise  of  a  crop  there  had  been  deceptive 
(cf.  Ps  1296  ‘grass  upon  the  house-tops’). 

In  the  fields  of  Palestine,  too,  there  are  still 
found  spots  that  are  rich,  but  are  peculiarly  in¬ 
fested  with  briars  and  thorn-bushes,  where  one 
may  see  the  wheat  in  scattered  and  spindling 
stalks  struggling  for  life  (cf.  Mt  137).  In  Mk  223 
and  Lk  61  (AV)  we  have  ‘corn-fields’  where  the  Gr. 
word  (airdpipa)  is  the  same  as  in  Mt  121,  where  it  is 
rendered  simply  ‘  corn,’—1  through  the  corn  ’  (after 
Tindale).  It  is  literally  ‘  through  the  sown  (places),’ 
i.e.  the  grain-fields,  as  Noyes  and  Bib.  Un.  Vers, 
render  it,  fields  of  wheat  or  barley,  not  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  of  course.  The  picture  is  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  going  along,  either  through  the  stand¬ 
ing  grain,  or  by  a  footpath  which  bounded  the  fields, 
the  grain  in  either  case  being  within  easy  reach. 
It  was  customary  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  Palestine, 
for  the  lands  of  different  owners  to  be  separated, 
not  by  fences  or  walls,  but  usually  only  by  crude 
individual  stones  set  up  at  intervals  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  as  landmarks  (cf.  Dt  1914) ;  and  the 
roads,  mere  footpaths  as  a  rule,  were  not  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  fields,  as  they  are  with  us,  but  ran 
through  them,  so  that  the  grain  grew  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  path.  We  are  not  meant  to  think 
of  Jesus  and  His  disci  f  iles  as  going  ruthlessly 
through  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the  grain, 
but  as  following  one  of  these  paths  over  or  between 
the  fields.  But  neither  plucking  the  ears  of  wheat 
to  eat,  nor  even  walking  across  a  pathless  field, 
was,  according  to  Jewish  ideas  (cf.  Dt  2326),  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  property  any  more  than  it  is 
to-day  among  the  Arabs.  It  was  not  of  this,  but  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  that  the  Pharisees  complained. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

FIERCENESS.— The  word  ‘  fierce  ’  occurs  twice 
in  AV  (Mt  828  of  the  two  demoniacs  [xaXe7rol],  Lk 
235  of  our  Lord’s  accusers  [4wt<rxvov  RV  ‘urgent’]). 
But  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
examine  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  this 
attribute  may  be  attributed  to  Christ.  The  popu¬ 
lar  conception  of  Him  is  perhaps  too  much  that  of 
a  speaker  of  smooth  things.  It  is  forgotten  that 
He  could  utter  on  occasion  words  of  fierce  energy. 
The  beauty  of  the  unanswering  innocence  of  the 
Passion,  that  type  of  silent  suffering  and  enduring, 
has  made  His  outbursts  of  fierce  reproach  or  con¬ 
demnation  fade  from  the  memory.  His  ‘  judge 
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not  ’  (Mt  71))  or  His  parable  of  patience  that  has  its 
part  in  the  ‘  wheat  and  tares  ’  being  allowed  to 
grow  together  (13311),  or  His  doctrine  of  unlimited 
forgiveness  (Lk  171-4), — these  are  thought  to  be 
entirely  representative.  Yet,  while  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  indicate  the  prevailing  elements,  something 
would  be  lost  in  our  understanding  of  Jesus  if  we 
overlooked  the  impassioned  fierceness  with  which 
He  sometimes  acted  and  spoke. 

Of  recorded  deeds  the  incident  of  the  driving 
out  of  the  vendors  and  money-changers  from  the 
temple  precincts  (Mt  2112,  Mk  1 115,  Jn  215)  is  the 
most  notable :  but  it  is  in  the  vigour  of  His 
language  that  the  possibilities  of  fierceness  in 
Him  are  most  revealed.  He  has  small  patience 
with  certain  failings,  such  as  the  lack  of  an 
apprehensive  faith,  or  worldliness,  or  hypocrisy, 
or  vanity.  There  is  a  denunciatory  strain  in  Him 
much  resembling  the  force  of  the  Baptist’s  ‘  off¬ 
spring  of  vipers’  of  Lk  37.  It  is  present  in  the 
Nazareth  sermon  in  His  OT  illustrations  of 
prophets  not  honoured  in  their  own  country  (Lk 
4) ;  in  His  declaration  of  war  with  evil,  - — ‘ 1  am 
come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth’  ( 1249),  and  ‘I 
came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword  ’  (Mt  1034) ; 
it  even  finds  expression  in  the  very  phrase 
yewtgxaTa  exiSvQv  used  by  the  Baptist  (Mt  1234). 
None  of  the  mildness  of  diplomacy  is  in  the 
message  to  Herod — -‘  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox  ’  (Lk 
1332).  When  He  encounters  men  or  communities 
incapable  of  the  heavenly  vision,  His  words  are 
swords.  To  trouble  about  them  is  to  ‘  throw 
pearls  before  swine  ’  (Mt  76).  They  are  a  ‘  faith¬ 
less  and  perverse  generation,’  or  ‘  a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation  ’  seeking  after  a  visible  and 
tangible  sign  of  spiritual  things  (164);  they  shall 
lose  the  Kingdom  of  God  (2143) ;  the  heathen  of 
Nineveh  shall  show  themselves  better  judges  of 
eternal  realities  (Lk  1 132) ;  there  is  more  hope  for 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (1014)  or  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
than  for  the  spiritually  blind  (Mt  10ls)  ;  ‘Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil  ’  (Jn  844).  The  fierceness 
which  marks  His  rejection  of  the  third  temptation 
(Mt  410)  is  paralleled  in  the  ‘  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  ’  with  which  Peter’s  proffered  intervention  is 
repelled  (Mk  833).  The  perverter  of  the  simplicity 
of  childhood  is  told  that  he  had  better  have  been 
drowned  with  a  millstone  about  his  neck  (Mt  18s). 
But  the  white  heat  of  fierceness  in  the  utterance 
of  Christ  comes  when  He  meets  with  Pharisees, 
scribes,  and  teachers  of  the  Law,  who  are  unworthy 
of  their  high  professions.  They  are  ‘  false  prophets 
.  .  .  ravening  wolves’  (Mt  715) ;  ‘hypocrites’  is 
hurled  at  them  in  every  phrase  of  Mt  23,  in  the 
close  of  Lk  11,  and  in  Mk  76,  where  Isaiah’s 
bitterest  words  against  lip-service  are  quoted 
against  them.  They  are  ‘whited  sepulchres,’ 

‘  blind  guides,’  ‘  sons  of  them  that  slew  the  pro¬ 
phets,’  ‘serpents.’  They  ‘say,  and  do  not/  so 
that  ‘  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom’  before  them  (Mt  2131). 

Thus  to  His  Divine  tenderness  did  Jesus  add  a 
strange  fierceness,  as  though  to  teach  that  in 
faith’s  war  with  darkness  lightning  has  its  place. 
See  art.  Anger. 

Literature. — Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  xxi.  ;  Butler,  Serin. 
viii.  ;  Dale,  Atonement 7,  p.  338 ff.  E.  DAPLYN. 

FIG-TREE  (in  NT  ovKij,  in  OT  rrrxn  te  Uriah ;  the 
Ficus  Carica,  L. ). — 1.  The  fig  is  the  principal  shade- 
and  fruit-tree  of  Palestine,  growing  in  all  parts,  in 
many  places  spontaneously.  It  seldom  surpasses 
20  ft.  [Post,  in  Hastings’  DB,  s.v.  ‘  Figs,’  says  15 
ft.]  in  height,  but  has  a  spread  of  from  25  to  30  ft. 
Its  welcome  shade  and  refreshing  fruit  make  it  the 
emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity  (Dt  8s,  Jg  910,  n, 
1  K  425,  Mic  44,  Zee  310,  1  Mac  1412).  Besides  this 
general  symbolism,  two  characteristics  of  the  tree, 
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appealing  respectively  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate, 
have  led  to  further  comparisons. 

(a)  The  fig-tree  is  conspicuous  in  early  spring  by 
the  expanding  of  the  tips  of  its  twigs  into  little 
green  knobs  called  nus  paggim  (Gr.  oXurOoi,  Ca  213 
ItV  ‘  green  figs  ’)  which  are  the  flower-fruit  buds, 
and  together  with  the  leaf-bud,  which  expands 
shortly  after  and  soon  overshadows  the  pag,  or 
fruit  rudiment,  serve  as  the  herald  of  the  coming 
summer  (Mt  2432  and  ||).  This  phenomenon  of  ‘all 
the  tree's’  (Lk  2129)  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  fig-tree  because  of  its  early  and  conspicuous 
verdure.  The  ripening  of  th  a  pag  follows  the  ‘ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flowers  on  the  earth,’  and  accom¬ 
panies  the  ‘  blossoming  of  the  vine  ’  as  the  feature 
of  the  advancing  season  and  the  time  of  mating 
(Ca  21:1).  In  the  same  connexion  may  be  mentioned 
tke  phenomenon  of  the  dropping  of  great  quantities 
of  the  immature  fruit  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
fertilization,  so  that  the  scattered  paggim  covering 
the  ground  under  the  fig-trees  become  to  the  author 
of  Bev  613  a  symbol  of  the  stars  fallen  to  earth 
from  the  firmament,  ‘as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  un¬ 
ripe  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  great  wind.’ 

( b )  The  fig-tree  has  two  (not  three)  successive  crops 
of  fruit  each  year.  The  first-ripe  fig  (Heb.  rnm  bik- 
kurdh,  Is  284,  Jer  242,  Hos  91U,  Mic  71)  is  produced 
upon  the  old  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  the  buds 
which  remained  undeveloped  through  the  winter 
swelling  into  the  little  green  paggiin  already  de¬ 
scribed,  towards  the  end  of  the  season  of  spring 
rains  (March- April),  and  coming  to  maturity  in 
June.  The  njNj-i  teenah,  or  autumn  fig,  is  the  fig 
of  commerce,  and  is  produced  on  the  new  wood  of 
the  same  year.  The  leaf-bud,  which  expanded 
shortly  after  the  pag  and  soon  distanced  it  in 
growth,  puts  out  in  its  turn  a  flower-fruit  bud 
which  matures  in  August,  or  later,  according  to 
the  variety,  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  boughs  until 
winter,  when  the  branches  are  again  left  naked, 
grey,  and  straggling. 

This  phenomenon  of  successive  fruitage  in  the 
fig-tree  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  description 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Ezk  4712, 
•Rev  222  ‘  the  tree  of  life  ’)  as  ‘  bearing  fruit  every 
month.’  In  the  Talmud  it  is  a  symbol  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  which,  to  be  permanent, 
must  come  by  little  and  little  (Hamburger,  BE  i.  3, 
s.v.  ‘  Feige,’  p.  360  with  references).  Hence  the 
saying,  ‘  Whoso  sees  a  iig-tree  in  his  dreams,  his 
learning  shall  be  safe  from  forgetfulness ’  (Bera- 
khoth,  57).  The  capacity  of  the  tree  for  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  its  bearing  season  leads  in  fact  to  certain 
representations  which  easily  pass  over  into  ex¬ 
aggerations  and  misunderstandings  important  to 
avoid. 

Edersheim  ( Life  and  Times ,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xvi.  p. 
246)  refers  to  ‘a  species  (the  Benoth  Shuach)  men¬ 
tioned  in  Shebh,  v.  1,  of  which  the  fruit  required 
three  years  for  ripening,’  but  which  may  more 
reasonably  be  understood  as  simply  a  late-bearing 
variety  whose  fruit  reached  maturity  only  in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favourable  seasons,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  So  with  the  rhetorical  passage 
of  Josephus  (BJ III.  x.  8)  celebrating  the  delightful 
climate  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  His  statement 
that  ‘  it  supplies  the  principal  fruits,  as  grapes  and 
figs,  uninterruptedly  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,’  cannot  reasonably  be  made  to  prove  more 
than  the  fact  that  in  that  semi-tropical  depression, 
600  ft.  below  sea-level,  fresh  fruit,  including  figs, 
could  be  obtained  almost  to  the  end  of  winter. 

To  explain  the  narrative  of  Mk  ll13  two  other 
facts  have  been  advanced  of  doubtful  value  and 
trust- worthiness.  It  is  asserted  that  neglected 
relics  of  the  autumn  crop  sometimes  cling  to  the 
branches  of  the  fig-tree  throughout  the  winter ; 
but  Post  [l.c.  p.  6)  was  unable  during  a  residence 
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of  33  years  in  Syria  to  find,  or  hear  of,  such.  The 
statement  of  Edersheim  (l.c.  v.  ii.  p.  374)  that 
such  left-over  fruit  about  April  1  1  would  of  course 
he  edible  ’  becomes  admissible  only  by  inserting 
a  ‘not’  after  ‘of  course.’  It  is  also  asserted  that 
the  pag,  or  green  fruit,  was  eaten,  even  Benzinger 
(PEE6  s.v.  ‘  Fruclitbaume,’  p.  304)  declaring  that 
‘Jesus  might  expect  to  find  such  winter  figs  (the 
paggim)  on  a  tree  already  in  leaf  at  the  season  of 
Passover,  that  is  before  the  time  of  the  ripening 
of  figs.’  In  the  sense  that  the  rudimentary  fruit- 
buds  would  be  discoverable  under  the  leaves,  upon 
examination  (unless  the  tree  had  become  sterile  by 
reversion  to  the  wild  type,  as  sometimes  occurs), 
this  statement  is  true  ;  the  present  writer  has  found 
such  dry  tasteless  ‘figs’  at  'A  in  Far  a  near  Jeru¬ 
salem,  on  March  1,  the  size  of  an  olive,  though  the 
tree  was  leafless.  Boys  sometimes  nibble  these 
buds,  but  to  speak  of  the  paggim  at  this  season  as 
‘  winter  figs  ’  is  misleading.  The  evidence  for  the 
edible  quality  of  the  pag,  drawn  by  Edersheim 
from  the  Talmud  (Bk.  v.  ii.  p.  375,  referring  to 
Shebh.  iv.  7  and  Jerus.  Shebh.  35 b,  last  lines)  sug¬ 
gests  only  that  at  a  later  season  the  unripe  fruit 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  condiment  ‘  with  bread.’ 
This,  however,  was  after  the  paggim  ‘  began  to 
assume  a  red  colour,’  and  not  when  the  foliage 
had  only  just  begun  to  cover  the  setting  fruit-bud. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  a  tree  could  be 
properly  rebuked  for  the  absence  of  a  quite  excep¬ 
tional  product,  the  alleged  phenomena,  whether  of 
neglected  relics  of  the  autumn  harvest,  or  use  of  the 
unripe  fruit,  have  neither  of  them  any  real  bearing 
on  the  difficulty  that  Jesus  should  approach  a  way- 
side  fig-tree,  with  the  intention  of  staying  His 
hunger,  when,  as  so  frankly  stated  in  the  record 
itself,  ‘it  was  not  the  season  of  figs.’ 

2.  The  Gospel  references  to  the  fig-tree  include 
both  parables  and  incidents,  and  make  allusion  to 
phenomena  both  of  its  leafage  and  its  fruitage. 
As  questions  arise  to  how  great  an  extent  the  in¬ 
cidents  may  not  be  symbolic,  parables  becoming 
concrete  in  process  of  repetition,  or  even  pure 
symbols,  it  is  best  to  consider  first  the  two  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  fig-tree  is  made  the  subject  of 
undoubted  parable  by  our  Lord. 

(a)  The  parable  of  the  Fig-Tree  (Mk  1 328- 29  =  Mt 
0432. 33,  paraphrased  and  interpreted  Lk  2129-31)  is 
based  on  the  early  verdure  of  the  tree.  Its  general 
sense  is  clear  from  Lk  1254ff-  (  =  Mt  162,  3  /3  text),  a 
passage  which  leads  to  the  insertion  in  Lk  2129  of 
jiXiirovTes  a<p'  lavrOiv  (cf.  1257).  The  meaning  is : 
As  you  judge  by  the  softening,  burgeoning  twigs 
of  the  fig-tree  that  the  harvest  season  is  approach¬ 
ing,  so  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  These  (ravra  ; 
Mk  1329  treats  the  preceding  context  as  if  only 
premonitions  of  the  Day  had  been  spoken  of,  over¬ 
looking  vv. 24-27  ;  but  cf.  Lk  1251-63-  59  with  Mk  1312- 
13-  29 ;  iravra  ravra,  Mt  2433  is  more  specific  but  less 
correct)  signs  prove  that  the  judgment,  the  glean¬ 
ing  of  God  (cf.  Mk  429,  not  ‘  the  kingdom  of  God,’ 
Lk  2131)  is  close  at  hand.  As  regards  closer  exe¬ 
gesis  and  criticism,  we  must  say,  with  E.  Schwartz 
(‘  Der  verfiuchte  Feigenbaum’  in  ZNTW  i.  p.  81): 
‘  Whoever  would  interpret  with  exactitude  will 
meet  with  more  than  one.  difficulty.’  Besides 
Schwartz,  the  reader  may  consult  Gould,  Swete, 
and  Wellhausen,  ad  loc.  The  paraphrase  of  Lk.  is 
the  earliest  attempt  to  interpret,  but  smooths 
over  difficulties  (note,  e.g.,  the  additions  ‘and 
all  the  trees,’  ‘the  kingdom  of  God,’  and  other 
changes). 

( b )  The  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-Tree  (Lk  136-9) 
stands  in  the  same  eschatological  context  as  the 
warning  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  (Lk  1235- 
139  paralleled  by  Mk  1333-36‘  12-  13),  and  forms  its 
climax.  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the 
problematic  ‘  parable  ’  referred  to  in  Mk  1328,  Mt 
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2432  (a7rd  5k  rij s  crvKrjs  /xadere  rr/v  irapafioXTiv,  cf.  Mk  717 
as  against  Lk  2129  sal  ehrev  irapafto\riv)  was  once  no 
other  than  this.  At  all  events  it  simply  applies, 
in  fuller  form,  the  figure  credited  in  Mt  310=Lk  .3 9 
to  the  Baptist. 

This  is  the  common  prophetic  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  avoxb,  the  present  a  time  of  suspension  of 
the  Divine  sentence  to  leave  opportunity  for  re¬ 
pentance. 

The  once  favourite  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation  (e.g. 
the  gardener=the  Messiah,  the  three  years  =  the  three  (?)  Pass¬ 
overs  of  Christ’s  public  ministry)  is  now  fortunately  discredited. 
Yet  it  is  incorrect,  with  Wellhausen  (Ev.  Lucce,  ad  loc.)  to  say 
that  the  fig-tree  stands  for  the  individual.  Not  merely  is  the 
girdled  fig-tree  an  OT  emblem  of  the  punishment  of  Israel  (J1 17, 
cf.  Lk  2331),  but  the  parable  concludes  a  context  wherein  the  men 
of  Jerusalem,  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Siloam, 
and  the  Galilseans,  cut  down  by  the  sword  of  Pilate,  are  brought 
forward  as  ‘signs  of  the  times.’  The  warning,  accordingly,  is 
certainly  against  ‘the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people’  (T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  ‘  Fig-tree,’  col.  1521).  ‘  Except  ye 

repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish’  is  not  spoken  of  the  fate  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  common  overthrow,  however  this  may 
be  avoided  by  individual  repentance  ;  cf.  Mt  1238-46  =  Lk  1129-32. 

3.  The  cursing  of  the  fig -tree  (Mk  ll12-14- 20-28  =  Mt 
2118-22). — Parabolic  symbolism  is  so  slightly  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  narrative  features  of  this  story 
that  the  majority  of  critics  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  mere  endowment  of  the  Lukan  parable  of 
the  Barren  Fig-tree  with  concrete  form,  just  as 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  others, 
were  long  treated  as  instances  of  historical  fact. 

In  favour  of  this  explanation  are  several  features 
of  the  narrative  and  its  setting. 

(a.)  The  generally  admitted  incorporation  of  Mk. 
by  Lk.  implies  that  the  omission  of  Mk  ll12-14- 20-25 
was  deliberate.  The  most  natural  explanation  of 
it  is  that  St.  Luke  regarded  the  story  as  a  double 
of  his  parable,  Lk  136-9.  Conversely  the  parable 
does  not  appear  in  Mt.  or  Mark. 

(b)  The  withering  of  the  tree  (Mk  ll20-26),  a  sequel 
of  the  next  day  after  the  cursing  (ll12-14),  occupies 
a  different  position  in  Mt  2119b-22,  taking  place  ‘  on 
the  spot.’  In  both  Gospels  this  appended  sequel 
proves  itself  a  secondary  attachment,  both  by  its 
material  and  its  language.  The  contents  of  Mk 
112°-25  consist  in  the  main  of  two  login,  torn  from 
their  proper  context  (cf.  Mt  1720,  Lk  176,  and  Mt 
614-  16j  and  characterized  by  non-Markan  expressions 
(cf.  ‘your  Father  in  heaven,’  Mk  ll23).  Such  loose 
agglomerations  of  stray  login  are  frequent  in  our 
Second  Gospel  (Mk  322-30  4U-  12  -  21-25  815  -  34-36  942-50 
IO10-12  etc  ).  Jn  Mt  2119b-22  the  language  is  alien 
(irapaxprjg-a,  ‘  on  the  spot,’  vv.19b- 20,  occurs  17  times 
in  Lk.  and  Acts,  whereas  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  invari¬ 
ably  elsewhere  ei)f?us  or  eu6tws),  and  the  login  taken 
from  Mk.  produce  duplication  of  Mt  1720  and 
almost  of  614-13.  By  transposing  the  sequel  into 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  cursing,  and 
abridging  Mk  ll20-25,  Mt.  avoids  one  of  the  two 
interruptions  of  the  principal  narrative  of  the 
purging  of  the  temple  and  its  consequences  (Mk 
Hi-10. 15-18. 27ff.)j  and  heightens  the  marvel,  but  fails 
to  remove  the  evidence  of  his  own  dependence 
afforded  by  the  duplication  of  1720,  and  only  brings 
into  stronger  relief  the  supplementary  and  super¬ 
erogatory  character  of  the  sequel. 

This  superfluousness  of  Mk  ll20  25  is  most  apparent  in  the  light 
of  such  attempted  explanations  as  that  of  B.  Weiss,  who  says  : 
The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  was  ‘of  course’  meant  by  Jesus 
symbolically,  the  concrete  fulfilment  given  it  by  God  being  with¬ 
out  intention  on  Jesus’  part.  On  this  statement  Wellhausen 
(ad  loc.)  comments  sarcastically  :  ‘  Weiss  understands  him.  God 
misunderstood  him.’  Nevertheless  Weiss  is  clearly  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  would  be  just  as  com¬ 
pletely  met  if  the  story  stopped  with  1114a. 

But  even  more  fatal  than  the  superfluousness  of 
the  sequel  is  its  perversion  of  the  real  symbolism 
of  the  incident.  Nothing  is  said  of  that  which 
analogy  (Mt  310  716-19,  Lk  136-9)  proves  to  be  the  real 
moral  lesson  ;  but  the  appended  sayings  are  adapted 
to  find  in  it  mere  evidence  of  the  wonder-working 
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power  of  belief.  The  disciples  are  to  learn  that 
the  prayer,  or  even  the  fiat,  of  faith — here  taken 
as  equivalent  to  undoubting  assurance — can  set  at 
defiance  the  order  of  nature.  This,  the  writer 
understands,  was  the  purpose  of  the  cursing.  As 
part  of  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples’  half-heartedness 
(do/' i'xfa)  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic  boy  (Mt  1719- 20 ; 
cf.  Lk  175-  6,  1  Co  132),  the  hyperbolic  saying  on 
mountain-moving  faith  is  justified.  Adapted  along 
with  Mt  614- 15  to  give  the  moral  lesson  of  the 
withering  of  the  fig-tree,  both  fall  to  a  lower  plane, 
scarcely  above  that  of  mere  thaumaturgy.  The 
symbolism  of  the  cursing  is  lost  in  the  mere  wonder 
of  withering  a  tree,  a  needless  miracle  of  display. 

(c)  Even  after,  recognition  of  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  addition  Mk  ll20"25,  the  incident  of 
the  cursing  is  still  encumbered  with  inherent  im¬ 
probabilities,  of  which  the  most  formidable  is  the 
imputation  of  hunger  as  the  motive  of  Jesus’  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  tree.  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that 
the  curse  must  be  explained,  if  at  all,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery,  made  upon  close  inspection,  that  the  tree 
was  empty,  not  only  of  those  supposititious  edible 
roducts  which  could  not  be  reasonably  expected, 
ut  of  even  the  rudiments  of  a  crop  in  the  season, 
and  to  suggest  that  when  Jesus  arrived  ‘  immedi¬ 
ately  the  disappointment  of  unsatisfied  hunger 
was  lost  in  the  moral  lesson  which  flashed  across 
His  mind’  (Post,  l.c.).  Change  of  motive  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  because  hunger  cannot  have  caused  the 
approach.  Relics  of  the  last  season’s  crop,  if 
sought  at  all,  would  be  sought  on  a  tree  whose 
still  leafless  branches  left  them  in  plain  sight,  not 
where  they  would  be  concealed  by  the  foliage,  if 
not  thrust  off  by  the  new  growth.  So,  too,  of 
paggim  ;  but  the  degree  of  starvation  necessary  to 
suggest  appeasing  the  stomach  by  paggim  at  the 
season  in  question  is  improbable. 

There  remains  as  a  historical  basis  for  the  story 
only  the  possibility  that  Jesus’  footsteps  might  be 
attracted  by  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  moral 
lesson  in  the  precocious  leafage  of  a  wayside  tree, 
the  discovery  that  it  covered  no  promise  of  fruit 
leading  Him  thereupon  to  an  utterance  in  the  vein 
of  prophetic  symbolism.  Gould  (Internat.  Crit. 
Corn.  ‘Mark,’  212)  finds  evidence  in  Hos  l‘~3,  Jn 
46-n,  yik  1310-15  that  ‘  such  acted  parables  were  not 
withou  t  precedent  among  the  Jews.  ’  M ore  apposite 
might  be  the  reference  of  Ai5.  xi.  10  to  prophets  in 
the  early  Church  who  might  ‘  do  something  as  an 
outward  mystery  typical  of  the  Church  (Eph  532) 
because  in  like  manner  did  the  prophets  of  old 
time  ’  ;  cf.  Ac  2111.  But  the  only  real  parallel  in 
the  story  of  Jesus  is  the  parable  (unaccompanied 
by  any  narrative  of  fact)  of  the  Stater  in  the  Fish’s 
Mouth,  Mt  1724"27.  The  propensity  of  the  reader, 
if  not  of  the  Evangelist  nimself,  to  take  this  sym¬ 
bolic  direction  to  Peter  as  implying  the  real  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  miracle,  shows  how  easily  a  symbolic 
sentence  of  death,  directed  against  the  fig-tree  as 
the  representative  of  unrepentant  Israel,  might  be 
taken  to  imply  its  literal  withering  away. 

Due  consideration  for  all  three  objections  leaves 
the  question  still  open  whether  the  story  of  Mk 
ll12-'4a  records  a  specific  utterance  of  this  symbolic 
kind  directed  against  a  particular  tree,  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  occasion ;  or  whether  tradition  and  the 
Evangelist  together  have  not  simply  localized  be¬ 
tween  Bethphage  (‘  Fig-town  ’)  and  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  the  supreme  visitation  of  the  latter,  a 
visualized  version  of  the  parable  Lk  136'9. 

In  favour  of  the  former  view  may  be  cited  critics  no  less 
radical  than  H.  J.  Holtzmann  ( Hdkom .  ad  loc .)  and  J.  Weiss 
( Das  Aelteste  Evangelium,  p.  208).  Still  more  pronounced  is 
Schwartz  in  favour  of  connecting  the  fig-tree  of  Mk  1112-14,  and 
even  that  of  Mk  1328  as  well,  w'ith  some  sun-bleached  skeleton 
from  the  orchards  of  Bethphage,  a  lone  relic  of  the  siege  of 
Titus,  pointed  to  hv  Jerusalem  Christians  as  the  memorial  of 
Jesus’  warning  and  promise;  but  Schwartz  would  not  admit  a 
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basis  of  fact  for  this  early  identification  by  tradition  of  ‘the’ 
fig-tree,  but  rather  such  as  Cheyne  instances  in  ‘  the  inn  ’  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

The  phenomena  of  the  text  indicate,  however, 
that  the  process  must  at  least  precede  our  text  of 
Mark.  F'or  our  Evangelist  the  symbolic  sense  has 
already  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  work  of 
power.  Before  this  stage  of  the  process  could  be 
reached  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  must 
already  have  been  transformed  by  local  tradition 
into  symbolic  cursing  of  some  given  tree,  and  the 
moral  lesson  have  been  subsequently  eclipsed  by 
the  purely  thaumaturgic  interest. 

More  conservative  criticism,  while  recognizing 
the  secondary  character  of  Mk  ll20"25,  and  perhaps 
admitting  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  cursing  with  the  parable  whose  lesson  is  so 
obviously  the  same,  may  still  demand  more  evi¬ 
dence  before  it  surrenders  the  possibility  that  our 
Second  Evangelist  retains  a  substantially  trust¬ 
worthy  tradition  of  the  actual  site  and  occasion  of 
the  utterance. 

4.  The  fig-tree  of  Nathanael  (Jn  l48).  Symbolism 
admittedly  enters  to  so  large  a  degree  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  e.g.  Jn  97  1233), 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  more  radical  school  of 
interpreters,  looking  upon  it  as  the  uniform  pro¬ 
duct  of  an  allegorizing  fancy,  should  find  in  the 
unexplained  reference  of  J11  l48  the  suggestion  of 
an  allegorical  sense,  the  fig-tree  having  the  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning  of  religious  instruction  applied  in 
the  Talmud,  or  even  playing  the  part  of  the 
sacred  Bo-tree  ( Ficus  rehgiosa)  in  Buddhist  legend. 
The  fact  that  commentators  from  Schoettgen  and 
Lightfoot  (Hot.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  downwards  have 
inferred  that  Nathanael  was  ‘  aut  orans,  ant  legens, 
aut  meditans,  aut  aliquid  religiosum  praestans  ’  is 
proof  that  this  mental  association  is  natural  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  Evangelist  alle¬ 
gorizes.  The  words  ‘  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree  ’  are  obscure,  not  because  eve  fail  to  apply 
the  key,  but  because  the  Evangelist  has  left  some¬ 
thing  lacking.  He  utters  an  enigma,  but  gives  no 
other  clue  than  the  recognition  by  Nathanael  of 
Jesus’  supernatural  knowledge.  He  wishes  the 
reader  to  guess  that  Jesus  had  here  proved  Him¬ 
self  the  KapdLoyvw<TT7)s  X070S  (cf.  Wis  l6"8),  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Samaritan  Woman  later  (417'19- 29)  ;  but 
he  either  does  not  trouble  himself,  or  was  unable,  to 
relate  the  facts. 

Cheyne  indeed  ( Encyc .  Bibl.  s.v.  ‘Nathanael’)  considers 
the  usual  explanation  ‘  hardly  adequate.  If  it  simply  means, 
“  when  thou  hadst  retired  under  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree  for 
meditation  or  prayer,”  we  ask  why  the  Evangelist  did  not 
express  the  Master’s  meaning  more  distinctly  (contrast  Jn  418).’ 
His  answer  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  (!) 
in  a  supposititious  source  of  the  Gospel,  |)nnp  nnNi  ‘  when 
thou  wast  making  supplication,’  for  rUNljin  nrfl  nnxi  ‘when 
thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree.’  But  conjecture  of  this  sort 
discredits  itself.  To  every  reader  it  is  manifest  that  an  element 
of  the  narrative  is  intentionally  or  unintentionally  suppressed. 
If  it  be  granted  that  ‘  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  composite  work,’ 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  its  compiler  to  have  left 
untranscribed  that  portion  of  his  source  which  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  allusion  to  the  fig-tree,  just  as  he  has  omitted  in  his 
s tor}'  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (6]ff  )  Jesus’  motive  for  the 
miracle  [logical  lacunae  of  this  character  form  indeed  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  this  Gospel). 

If  the  traditional  view  be  maintained,  the  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  reserve  will  be  accounted  for  as  reflecting 
the  enigmatic  nature  of  the  actual  dialogue,  which, 
so  far  as  bystanders  were  able  to  perceive,  had  no 
further  explanation. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art.  the 
following  may  be  consulted :  Thomson,  LB,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  ; 
Tristram,  Nat.  Ilist.  of  the  Bible,  p.  352  ;  Trench,  Pa  rables  p. 
346ff.  ;  Bruce,  Parabol.  Teaching,  p.  427  ff.  ;  Trench.  Miracles u>, 
p.  4(i(!ff.;  W.  M.  Ts.ylor,  Mir.  of  Our  Saviour,  p.  413ff.  ;  Liddon, 
Sermons  on  Some.  Words  of  Christ,  p.  1(X) ;  Godet  and  Westcott, 
Comm,  in  loc.  ;  cf.  Augustine,  Conf.  vill.  xii.  28. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 
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FIRE  (7 rvp  except  in  Mk  1454  =  Lk  2256  where 
(p£>s  occurs)  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  much  more 
frequently  in  a  figurative  than  in  a  literal  sense. 

1.  The  allusions  to  literal  fire  are  the  following. 
(a)  Those  concerned  with  the  domestic  use  of  lire 
for  heating  and  cooking.  In  the  better  houses  in 
Palestine  the  rooms  were  warmed  by  charcoal  fires 
in  portable  braziers  ;  in  poorer  houses  the  wood  or 
other  fuel  was  burned  in  a  hollow  in  the  earthen 
floor.  The  lire  into  which  the  epileptic  boy  fell 
(Mt  1715  =  Mk  922)  would  be  of  the  latter  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  fire  of  coals  kindled  for  warmth  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  the  high  priest’s  house  (Mk 
1454  =  Lk  2265- S6,  Jn  1818),*  and  that  employed  for 
cooking  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Jn  219), 
would  be  charcoal  fires  on  the  ground.  ( b )  Fire 
from  heaven  (lightning,  or  something  of  the  same 
kind,  natural  or  miraculous)  was  a  frequent  form 
of  Divine  judgment  in  OT.  One  instance  of  this 
(the  destruction  of  Sodom)  is  recalled  in  Lk  1729, 
and  another  (in  the  life  of  Elijah)  prompted  the 
feeling  and  suggested  the  question  of  James  and 
John  in  Lk  954. 

2.  The  figurative  references  to  fire  are  of  various 
kinds.  Since  wood  which  was  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  was  used  as  fuel,  fire  became  an 
emblem  of  the  judgment  awaiting  spiritual  un¬ 
fruitfulness  (Mt  310  =  Lk  39,  Mt  7i9,  Jn  156).  A 
similar  idea  was  suggested  by  the  burning  of  other 
worthless  things,  such  as  chaff  (Mt  313  =  Lk  317)  and 
tares  (Mt  13s0-40- 42).  The  ‘furnace  of  fire,’  which 
is  part  of  the  natural  imagery  of  the  parable  of  the 
Tares,  becomes,  in  the  parable  of  the  Drag-net,  a 
standing  expression  for  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
(Mt  1350).  Similarly  we  have  ‘eternal’  (RV)  or 
‘everlasting’  (AY)  fire  (Mt  18s  2541),  ‘unquench¬ 
able’  fire  (Mt  312  =  Lk  317,  Mk  943-  48),  and  (RVm) 
‘the  Gehenna  of  fire’  (RV  ‘the  hell  of  fire,’  AV 
‘  hell  fire  ’)  in  Mt  522,  Mt  189  ( =  Mk  943-  45- 47).  The 
last  of  these  expressions  is  found  in  the  same  con¬ 
text  as  the  other  two,  and  gives  the  key  to  then- 
meaning.  From  the  OT  associations  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  the  name  Gehenna  had  in  Christ’s  time 
been  appropriated  in  Jewish  thought  for  the  place 
of  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked — a  place  of 
burning  and  corruption,  in  which  body  as  well  as 
spirit  would  be  tortured.  In  the  passages  above 
mentioned  our  Lord  must  be  understood  to  use  the 
popular  religious  language  of  His  time,  though  it 
may  have  been  in  a  less  literal  and  more  parabolic 
sense  than  usual.  To  the  group  of  sayings  in  Mk 
943'48  is  attached  another  (Mk  949),  in  which  fire  is 
the  emblem  of  the  self-discipline  in  this  world,  by 
which  the  destruction  of  Gehenna  in  the  next 
world  is  to  be  avoided.  The  destructiveness  of 
fire  made  the  phrase  ‘  I  will  send  fire  ’  a  common 
form  of  prophetic  Divine  threatening  in  OT,  and 
this  phrase  is  taken  up  bv  Christ  (Lk  1249)  as  ex¬ 
pressing,  in  one  aspect,  the  result  of  His  earthly 
mission.  Fire  is  used  by  John  the  Baptist  as  an 
emblem  of  the  purity  and  intensity  of  the  influence 
accompanying  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
he  foretold  that  Christ  should  bestow  (Mt  3n  = 
Lk  316). 

The  eyes  of  the  glorified  Christ,  as  seen  in  the 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  compared  to  a  flame 
of  fire  (Rev  l14  218  1912). 

Origen  (Horn,  in  Jer.  xx.  3)  has  preserved  the  following 
agraphon  of  Jesus  :  ‘  He  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire  ;  he  who 
is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom.  ’ 

James  Patrick. 

*  In  Mk  14S4  =  Lk  2256  <p2s  is  used  instead  of  ntp  (cf.  Lk  2255). 
In  classical  Gr.  a  similar  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  cases 
where  a  fire  is  thought  of  as  the  source  of  light  as  well  as  heat 
(so  also  1  Mac  1229,  cf.  v.28  where  <rvp  is  employed).  Its  appro¬ 
priateness  in  both  the  Synoptic  passages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it.  was  night,  and,  in  the  Lk.  passage,  to  the  further  fact  that 
it  was  the  blaze  of  the  fire  which  revealed  Peter  to  the  maid. 
In  both  cases  RV  brings  out  the  meaning  by  rendering  rpos  to 
ec*<  *  in  the  light  of  the  fire.’ 
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FIRKIN  (/lerpTjTTjs,  Jn  2R  only). — An  Attic  liquid 
measure,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  Hebrew  hath  (cf.  LXX  2  Cli  45),  and 
is  therefore  ‘  able  to  contain  seventy-two  sextaries  ’ 
(Jos.  Ant.  viii.  ii.  9),  accurately  71 '28  pints,  or 
approximately  9  English  gallons.  ‘Firkin’  (AY 
and  RV) — the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel  containing 
from  32  to  36  gallons — as  a  translation  is  sufficiently 
exact  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Previously  emptied  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
guests,  the  water-pots  are  filled  afresh.  Their  char¬ 
acter  and  contents  prove  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 
Very  effective  is  the  touch  added  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  'eus  ‘up  to  the  brim,’  if  only  in  presenting 
a  sure  basis  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  this 
wedding  gift.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  wine  must  be  over  12  firkins  or  108  gallons  ; 
yet,  had  the  vessels  been  larger  they  had  been 
filled  ;  had  there  been  more  vessels,  more  wine.  To 
such  lavishness  there  need  not  be  imputed  in¬ 
discretion.  Our  Lord  did  not  give  simply  to  meet 
a  pressing  need,  or  even  for  future  use,  but  rather 
to  exemplify  the  illimitable  power  of  the  Giver. 

‘  It  is  His  first  miraculous  sign  ...  it  must  become 
the  type  of  the  fulness  of  grace  and  joy  and  strength 
which  the  only-begotten  Son  brings  to  the  earth  ’ 
(Godet  on  Jn  26). 

Literature. — Art.  ‘  Weights  and  Measures’  in  Hastings’  DB, 
iv.  911-913;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  col.  5294  f. 

Alex.  A.  Duncan. 

FIRST  AND  LAST  (6  Trpurros  Kdi  6  & ryaros). — This 
title  occurs  three  times  in  Rev.  (I17  28  2213).  In  the 
first  two  passages  it  is  clearly  Christ  who  claims 
the  title  for  Himself,  as  appears  from  the  references 
to  the  Resurrection  in  the  immediate  contexts. 
In  all  probability  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  third 
passage  (2213),  else  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
the  speaker  three  verses  later  (v.16  ‘  I,  Jesus,  have 
sent  mine  angel,’  etc.).  However,  Alford  and  some 
others  hold  that  God  the  Father  is  the  speaker  in 
2213. 

‘  The  First  and  the  Last’  is  claimed  by  Jehovah 
as  a  description  of  Himself,  with  slight  variations 
in  the  form,  in  Is  4i4  44®  4812  (cf.  also  4310).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  title  in  Rev.  is  not  identical  with 
that  given  by  the  LXX  in  any  of  these  passages, 
in  all  of  which  the  LXX  has  differences  represent¬ 
ing  differences  in  the  Hebrew  (414  4yw  debs  irpCiro s, 
Kai  els  ra  tirepxop-eva  4yw  el/u  ;  446  tyu  irpCiros  Kdi  eyw 
/j.era  raOra  ;  4812  tyui  eipu  wpQros,  Kdi  eyu  eip.i  els  rbv 
aiCivd).  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  supreme  de¬ 
scription  of  Jehovah  in  the  OT  is  applied  in  Rev. 
to  Christ,  and  the  significance  of  the  transference 
as  regards  the  Christology  of  the  book  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  Besides  this,  in  2213,  where,  as  has  been 
said,  it  is  natural  to  regard  Christ  as  the  speaker, 
the  title  ‘  the  First  and  the  Last  ’  stands  between 
two  others,  ‘  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,’  ‘  the 
Beginning  and  the  End,’  the  first  of  which  is  found 
also  in  l8  and  21®,  and  the  second  in  216,  in  which 
passages  the  speaker  may  be  either  Christ  or,  as  is 
maintained  by  some  (Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  263a), 
God  the  Father,  or  ‘  God  in  the  Undivided  Unity 
of  His  Being.’  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  in  Rev. 
itself  we  have  the  same  supreme  titles  given  to 
God  the  Father  and  to  Christ.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  once  it  is  admitted  that  2213  is  spoken 
by  Christ,  the  accumulation  in  that  verse  of  de¬ 
scriptions  which  could  only  belong  to  the  infinite 
being  of  God  emphatically  marks  the  belief  of  the 
author  of  Rev.  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ  (see 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6901’,  691b,  vol.  iv.  p.  263a). 

Of  the  ‘Thirteen  Principles  of  the  Faith,’ formulated  by  Moses 
Maimonides  (12th  cent.  A.D.),  the  fourth  is  :  ‘  I  believe  with 
perfect  faith  that  the  Creator,  blessed  be  His  name,  is  the  first 
and  the  last’  ( Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire 2,  p.  89).  Schoettgen 
says  that  the  title  was  also  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  the 
Messiah  (Hor.  Heb.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  [‘  Nomirium  Messise,  quae 
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divinam  illius  naturam  indigitant’j :  ‘  |Wtn  Primus.  Ipse  Deus- 
Jesa.  xliv.  6.  Ego,  inquit,  primus,  et  ego  novissimus ;  quibus 
verbis  :eternitatem  designatam  voluit.  Judaei  vero  antiqui 
ctiam  Messiam  sic  vocant  ’). 

The  nature  of  God  necessarily  transcends  defini¬ 
tion,  but  ‘  the  First  and  the  Last  ’  and  the  parallel 
titles  are  endeavours  to  suggest  such  conceptions 
of  God  as  men  can  comprehend.  It  would  not  be 
enough  to  say  that  1  the  First  and  the  Last  ’  is  the 
equivalent  of  ‘  the  Eternal.’  The  title  recalls  the 
old  covenant  name  of  God,  Jehovah  (Jaliweh),  and 
its  interpretation  in  Ex  314.  It  seems  plainly  to  be 
an  expansion  of  that  name,  of  which  1  the  Eternal  ’ 
is  not  a  satisfactory  rendering.  Ex  314  ( ‘  I  am 
what  I  am,’  or,  more  accurately,  ‘  I  will  be  what  I 
will  be ’)  does  not  give  to  m.T  an  abstract  meaning, 
rrn  is  yly ro/xai,  not  elpl.  It  does  not  mean  to  be 
essentially,  but  phenomenally.  The  idea  of  m.T  is 
not  of  abstract  existence,  but  of  active  being ; 
manifestation  in  history.  Jehovah  is  not  a  God  who 
barely  exists,  hut  One  who  asserts  His  being,  and 
enters  into  an  historical  relation  with  humanity. 
Not  being  determined  by  anything  external  to 
(before  or  after)  Himself,  He  is  consistent  with 
Himself,  true  to  His  promises,  and  unchangeable 
in  His  purposes.  He  will  not  fail  or  disappoint 
His  servants.  He  will  approve  Himself.  What 
He  will  be  is  left  undefined,  or  defined  only  in 
terms  of  Himself,  for  the  very  reason  that  His 
providential  dealings  with  His  people  in  their  ever- 
varying  needs  are  inexhaustible — are  more  than 
can  be  numbered  or  expressed  (see  Driver  on  ‘  The 
Tetragrammaton,’  Studia  Biblica,  Oxf.  1885 ;  and 
A.  B.  Davidson  in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199b, 
845a). 

This  interpretation  of  the  Divine  name  is  amplified  in  the 
prophets.  Delitzsch  on  Is  414  says :  ‘  It  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Divine  name  Jehovah  which  is  thus  unfolded  (‘  I  the  Lord,  the 
first,  and  with  the  last,  I  am  he’),  for  Jehovah  is  God  as  the 
absolute,  eternally  existing,  and  absolutely  free  Ego’;  and,  on 
4310  (‘  I  am  he  :  before  me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neither 
shall  there  be  after  me  ’) :  ‘  He  is  the  sole  realization  of  the  idea 
of  God  inherent  in  human  consciousness,  and  He  is  this  eter¬ 
nally.  His  being  has  no  beginning  and  no  end,  so  that  no 
other  being  with  Divine  claims  and  character  could  precede  or 
follow  Him’  (cf.  also  45s. 21. 22  469. 10  4812).  These  chapters 
again  and  again  insist  on  the  ‘fundamental  truth  that  God  is 
eternally  the  same  (as  He  is  the  only)  Self-existent  Personal 
Being.  To  Him  the  whole  range  of  creaturely  existence  in  all 
its  cycles  must  be  visible, — and  to  Him  only  can  it  be  so’ 
( Speaker’s  Com.).  The  prophets  emphasize  the  expression  of  the 
moral  unchangeableness  of  God  in  the  name  Jehovah  (see  esp. 
Is  264.  8  414,  Hos  128-  6,  Mai  3»). 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  title  ‘  the  First 
and  the  Last,’  as  applied  to  Christ  in  Ilev.,  recalls, 
and  attaches  to  Him,  all  that  the  OT  writers  had 
realized  of  the  nature  of  God.  How  much  more  it 
contains  for  a  writer  who  uses  it  in  the  light  of  the 
Incarnation  may  be  gathered  from  Col  l15"20,  a  pas¬ 
sage  related  as  resting  upon  the  same  Christological 
basis  of  faith,  and  which  is  indeed  the  6  wpCiros  Kal 
6  taxaros  of  Rev.  written  out  at  full  length.  Both 
authors  alike  claim  for  Christ  absolute  supremacy 
in  relation  to  the  Universe,  the  natural  Creation, 
and  in  relation  to  the  Church,  the  new  Moral 
Creation,  Iva  ytvrjrai  tv  iracnv  ai jros  irpoiretuov.  For 
both  Christ  is  TTpiordroicos  iracrps  Kriaews, — prior  to 
all  creation  and  sovereign  over  all  creation.  He 
is  the  source  of  life  to  the  Universe,  the  centre 
of  all  its  developments,  the  mainspring  of  all 
its  motions — tv  avrip  tKrladi}  to.  iravra  (cf.  Jn  l4 
6  ytyovev  tv  atir<p  {wp  Ijv).  And  as  all  tilings  had 
their  origin  in  Him  (the  First),  so  all  things  return 
to  Him  as  their  goal  and  consummation  (the  Last) 
— to.  iravra  Si  avroC  Kal  els  avrbv  tKnarai  (cf.  Ro  1 13'5, 
He  210,  where  the  reference  is  to  God).  All  things 
have  their  sphere  within  the  sphere  of  the  life  of 
Him  who  is  ‘  the  First  and  the  Last.’  In  Him  they 
originate  and  in  Him  they  cohere — avris  tan  rrpb 
irdvruv,  xai  ret  iravra  tv  avrip  crvvi<rrr}Kev  (cf.  Ac  1 7“B, 
in  reference  to  God).  He  is  the  Seapbs  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  And  such  also  is  His  position  in  relation  to 


the  Church,  the  new  spiritual  creation — He  is 
absolutely  prior  and  sovereign,  because  there  too 
He  is  the  source  of  life.  His  Resurrection  is  the 
ground  of  His  headship  of  the  Church  (Rev  l17.  See 
Lightfoot  and  Meyer  on  Col  1 15-20 ;  cf.  Eph  l10,  Rli 
2».  10. 11). 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  same  underlying 
thought  about  the  nature  of  God  in  Rev.  and  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  connexion  has  been  pointed 
out  between  tyu  elpu  b  rrpCiros  Kal  6  taxaros  of  Rev. 
and  the  similar  phrases  of  Is  414  4812  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Divine  name  Jehovah  in  Ex  314. 
There  seems  to  be  a  correspondence  between  the 
tyd>  dpi  of  the  LXX  in  these  and  other  passages 
(Is  4310-13,  Dt  3239)  and  the  tyii>  eifu  of  Jn  824- 28- 58 
(cf.  also  1319).  In  all  these  passages  the  words 
have  a  pregnant  meaning.  In  Jn  8,  Christ  presents 
Himself  to  the  Jews  not  simply  as  the  Messiah, 
but  as  One  who  has  ‘  life  in  Himself  ’  as  bein"  the 
spring  of  life.  He  is  infinitely,  as  God  is.  He  shares 
the  being  of  God.  Therefore  He  claims  supreme 
control  not  only  of  the  seen  and  the  finite,  but  of 
the  unseen  and  the  infinite  (see  Westcott,  ad  loc.). 

Cheyne  (on  Is  414)  thinks  that  the  tyu  elpu  of 
Jn  185  is  intended  in  the  same  sense,  and  finds  this 
view  confirmed  by  the  supernatural  effect  of  the 
sounds  described  in  v.6. 

All  existence  is  necessarily  relative  to  Him  who 
is  ‘the  First  and  the  Last.’  Nothing  can  enter 
into  the  final  summing  up  of  all  things,  or  partake 
of  eternity,  which  does  not  receive  life  from  Him 
and  is  not  conformed  to  His  purpose.  When 
Christ  claims  this  title  for  Himself,  it  is  plainly 
announced  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  in 
what  He  was  and  what  He  did,  is  the  key  to  the 
issues  of  human  life.  Christianity  is  final.  See 
also  art.  Alpha  and  Omega.  A.  E.  Ross. 

FIRSTBORN.— 

One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  with  regard  to  Jehovah  in  early 
Israel  was  that  of  His  being  owner  of  the  land,  and  consequently 
lord  also  of  all  that  the  land  brought  forth  and  of  all  that  lived 
upon  it  (Lv  2523,  Ps  5010-12).  Closely  connected  with  this  idea 
was  a  further  one  to  the  effect  that  the  land  was  held  in  tenure  ; 
Jehovah  was  the  landowner,  His  people  the  tenants;  but  their 
tenancy  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  Jehovah  (Dt  3020  etc.).* 
As  lord  of  the  land  and  giver  of  all  that  it  produced,  tribute 
was  due  to  Him  ;  this  tribute  took  the  form  of  the  offering  of 
first-fruits.)  Not  only,  however,  was  the  land  Jehovah's  posses¬ 
sion,  but  the  people  who  lived  upon  it,  and  upon  its  produce,  were 
likewise  His  ;  this  would  follow  naturally  by  virtue  of  Jehovah’s 
overlordship.  Therefore,  just  as  Jehovah,  being  owner  of  the 
land,  received  the  first-fruits  of  its  produce  as  tribute  due 
to  Him,  so,  being  also  owner  of  the  people,  did  He  receive  the 
firstborn  as,  in  the  same  way,  a  tribute  due  to  Him.  This  is 
not  definitely  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  the  notices  of  child- 
sacrifice  lead  us  to  infer  that  at  some  early  period  the  rite  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  was  performed,  and  the  analogy  of 
the  offering  up  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  points  to  a  similar 
usage  with  regard  to  man  (Ex  132  2229  3428)  ;  moreover,  the 
prevalence  of  the  practice  among  ethnologically  allied  races  1 
makes  it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  originally  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Abram  sacrificed  their  firstborn  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Deity  (see  below,  ‘  Redemption  of  the  firstborn  ’).  As  the  first¬ 
born  are  spoken  of  as  being  particularly  the  possession  of 
Jehovah,  one  would  expect  to  find  them  occupying  the  position 
of  His  special  ministers  ;  it  is  possible  that  this  was  the  case 
originally  (cf.  Hannah’s  vow,  1  S  11J),§  especially  as  in  Nu  312  it 
is  said  :  ‘  Behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel  instead  of  all  the  firstborn  that  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  Levites  shall  be 
mine  ’  (cf.  3J") ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  earliest  Code 

*  This  OT  conception  is  illustrated  in  the  Gospels  by  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  Mt  2133fl-  and  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  ;  cf.  also  Mk  13:!1, 

+  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  this  was  adapted  to 
agricultural  life  from  the  earlier  nomadic  life  with  its  flocks 
and  herds(cf.  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  ii.  p.  147 ff.). 

t  c.g.  the  Moabites,  2  K  327  ;  the  early  Arabs  (Wellhausen, 
Rente pp.  115,  116);  the  Canaanites  (PEFSt,  1903,  passim)-, 
the  Phoenicians  (ltavvlinson,  Hist,  of  Phoenicia,  ch.  xi.) ;  cf.  the 
storv  of  the  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ;  see  PSBA  xxiv.  p. 
253  ff. 

§  There  is  a  Talmudic  tradition  ( Zeb .  1125),  according  to 
which  the  firstborn  acted  as  officiating  priests  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  until  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  when  the  office  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  ( Jewish  Encye.  v.  31)0). 
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commands  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  :  ‘  All  the  firstborn 
of  man  among  thy  sons  shalt  thou  redeem’  (Ex  1313,  cf.  1315 
3430). 

From  the  foregoing  one  can  understand  that  the  term  ‘  first¬ 
born,’  ir^TOToxo?  (that  which,  as  the  most  precious,  belonged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Jehovah),  came  to  be  one  of  particular 
honour  (cf.  Ex  422,  Jer  319),  and  it  is  used  as  such  in  reference 
to  Christ  (Ro  829,  Col  lis. i«). 

The  only  occurrence  of  the  term  in  the  Gospels 
is  in  Lk  27  /cat  ireKev  rbv  vidr  rbv  irporrbroKov,*  and 
apart  from  its  significance  to  the  Jewish  mind  as 
outlined  above,  its  importance  lies  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Christ.  The  term  does  not  necessarily 
suggest  the  subsequent  birth  of  other  children;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  title  of  honour  it  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Christ  by  the 
Evangelist ;  and  secondly,  to  Jews  the  significance  of 
‘  firstborn  ’  lay  in  the  special  sanctity  which  attached 
to  such ;  f  this  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  previous  section  ;  indeed,  St.  Luke  directly  im¬ 
plies  as  much  when  he  quotes,  in  substance,  from 
Ex  132- 12  ‘  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb 
shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord’  (Lk  223). 

Redemption  of  the  firstborn. — In  the  passage  Lk 
222ff-  two  distinct  ceremonies  are  referred  to :  the 
presentation  to  the  Lord,  and  the  redemption  ;  the 
former  of  these  implies  the  actual  dedication  of 
the  child  to  God  (cf.  1  S  l28) ;  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  this  ceremony  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fulfilling  in  spirit  of  the  primitive  act  of  literally 
devoting  (sacrificing)  the  firstborn  son  to  the  Deity. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  ceremonies  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  modern  orthodox 
Jews.  The  father  of  the  child  first  presents  his 
firstborn  to  the  cohen,  and  makes  a  declaration 
ending  with  the  words  :  ‘  It  is  said,  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  firstborn,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast ;  it  is  mine.’  This  is  a  definite  act  of 
presentation  to  God,  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
the  father, — the  child  is  no  longer  his.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  corresponds  to  Lk  222-  ‘22- 27 • 28. 
Then  the  father  places  fifteen  shillings  (five  selaim 
or  shekels)  before  the  cohen ,  who  thereupon  asks  : 
‘  Which  wouldst  thou  rather,  give  me  thy  first¬ 
born  son,  the  firstborn  of  his  mother,  X  or  redeem 
him  for  five  selaim,  which  thou  art  bound  to  give 
according  to  the  Law  ?  ’  The  father  replies  :  ‘  I 
desire  rather  to  redeem  my  son,  and  here  thou  hast 
the  value  of  his  redemption,  which  I  am  bound  to 
give  according  to  the  Law.’§  This  ceremony 
corresponds  to  Lk  224.  ||  This  redemption  of  the 
firstborn  H  (j?n  ji'-is)  took  place  thirty  days  after 
birth  (Lk  222;  cf.  Lv  124,  Nu  1816),**  and  the  price 
of  redemption  was,  according  to  Nu  347  1810,  five 
shekels ;  in  Ex  1313  the  command  to  redeem  the 
firstborn  is  given,  though  the  price  of  redemption 
is  not  mentioned,  while  in  Lv  12  there  is  no 
mention  at  all  regarding  the  redemption  of  the 
firstborn,  reference  being  made  only  to  an  atone- 

*  In  Mt  128  tov  TpcuroToxov  is  read  by  DC  and  the  OL  version 
only  ;  it  must  therefore  be  rejected  in  this  passage. 

t  Cf.  He  l8,  where  (rpairomaiv  means  ‘  only-begotten.’ 

;  The  law  of  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  ‘  applies  to  the 
firstborn  of  the  mother  and  not  of  the  father.  Hence  the 
husband  of  several  wives  would  have  to  redeem  the  firstborn 
of  each  one  of  them,  while  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  had 
had  children  by  a  previous  marriage  need  not  redeem  her  child 
although  it  was  his  firstborn’  (. Jewish  Encyc.  v.  396).  More¬ 
over,  the  first  male  child  of  a  woman  need  not  be  redeemed  if  a 
female  child  has  been  born  before  him. 

§  The  money  is  sometimes  returned,  but  the  Jewish  authorities 
do  not  look  upon  this  with  favour. 

||  See  The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book 6  (ed.  S.  Singer), 
pp.  308,  309. 

If  According  to  Ex  1313-15  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  was 
instituted  as  an  abiding  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Jehovah  for 
having  spared  the  firstborn  males  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  Concerning  the  connexion  between  the  offering  of  the 
firstborn  and  the  Passover,  see  Nowack,  op.  cit.  §  99. 

**  The  same  custom  is  kept  up  by  modern  orthodox  Jews  ;  if 
the  day  falls  on  a  Sabbath  or  a  Holy  Day,  the  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  on  the  following  day. 
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ment  which  has  to  be  made  for  the  purification  of 
the  mother;  it  may  be  owing  to  Lv  12  that  in  Lk 
222  ‘their’  purification  is  spoken  of,  i.e.  of  the 
child  as  well  as  of  the  mother ;  at  any  rate  v.24 
seems  to  point  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  offerings 
due  from  the  mother  for  purification,  an.d  on 
behalf  of  the  child  for  redemption  ;  *  in  the 
modern  service  of  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
women  after  recovery  from  childbirth  no  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  any  offering. 

Literature. — See  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foot* 

notes-  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

FIRST-FRUITS. — On  the  offering  of  first-fruits 
as  a  Jewish  institution  see  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10  f. 

The  word  rendered  first-fruits  (a-rrapxv)  occurs 
8  times  in  the  NT,  and  only  in  1  Co  1520-  23  is  it 
applied  directly  to  our  Lord  :  ‘Now  hath  Christ 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  are  asleep  ’ ;  ‘  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  then 
they  that  are  Christ’s.’  It  is  possible,  as  some 
have  suggested,  that  there  is  a  reference  in  v.20  to 
the  specific  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  ripe 
corn  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  feast  (Lv 
2310,  u).  The  coincidence  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
on  the  16th  Nisan — the  day  on  which  the  sheaf 
was  offered  before  the  Lord — would  no  doubt 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  Apostle’s 
mind.  But,  even  apart  from  this  specific  reference, 
the  figure  of  the  risen  Christ  as  the  first-fruits 
from  the  dead  is  perfectly  natural.  And  there  is 
more  here  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Christ’s 
resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  His  people’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  first-fruits  were  the  pledge  of  the 
harvest  to  come.  Christ  is  the  first  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  so  stands  in  the  front  rank 
alone,  as  the  first-fruits  were  plucked  before  the 
rest  of  the  produce  was  ripe  ;  but,  just  as  certainly 
as  the  harvest  in  due  time  followed  the  first-fruits, 
so  shall  those  Who  sleep  in  Christ  be  raised  up  in 
due  time,  and  stand  in  the  second  rank  after  Him. 
But,  further,  it  is  clearly  implied  here,  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  taught  in  other  passages,  that  as  is  Christ 
the  first-fruits,  so  shall  be  the  rest  of  the  harvest. 
There  is  implied  here  a  community  of  nature  and 
character  between ,  Christ,  the  first-fruits,  and  His 
people.  It  is  only  the  time  of  their  manifestation 
that  is  different.  The  portion  gathered  as  first- 
fruits  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rest,  and  the  rest 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  character  and  standing 
as  the  first-fruits.  This  is  indicated  specially  in  v.21, 
where  it  is  said  that,  as  death  came  by  man,  so  it 
is  only  by  man  that  the  resurrection  can  come,  i.e. 
resurrection  and  triumph  over  death  can  be  man’s 
possession  only  when  given  him  by  one  who  is 
man  like  himself.  Man,  therefore,  must  be  of  the 
same  nature  and  character  and  standing  as  Christ, 
the  first-fruits.  What  is  suggested  here  is  plainly 
taught  elsewhere  (Col  34,  Ro  82U,  1  Jn  32).  Christ, 
according  to  these  passages,  is  the  first-fruits,  the 
firstborn  among  many  brethren,  not  only  as  the 
pledge  that,  as  He  rose,  so  His  people  shall  rise 
from  the  dead,  but  also  that  as  He  is,  in  nature 
and  character,  so  shall  His  people  be.  That  hi, 
perhaps,  the  most  glorious  promise  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  first-fruits. 

In  Ro  823  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  received  by 
Christ’s  people  are  referred  to.  That  they  have 
received  the  Spirit  in  some  measure  and  have  been 
sanctified  inwardly,  is  the  pledge  that  they  shall 
receive  it  in  yet  greater  abundance,  that  there 
shall  be  a  final  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
the  body  of  man  shall  be  redeemed  even  as  the 
spirit  has  been  sanctified — the  psychical  body  being 

*  Among  modern  orthodox  Jews,  priests  and  Levites  are 
exempt  from  the  law  of  redeeming  their  firstborn  ;  this  applies 
also  to  those  whose  wives  are  daughters  of  priests  or  Levites. 
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changed  into  a  spiritual.  In  Ro  111#  165,  1  Co  1615, 
Ja  l18,  Rev  144  the  reference  is  to  the  future 
redemption  of  mankind,  of  which  those  already 
gathered  in  are  the  first-fruits  and  pledge.  Those 
already  redeemed  and  presented  to  God  as  holy 
are  the  first-fruits,  the  pledge  of  the  coming  har¬ 
vest  of  a  holy  redeemed  humanity. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  //.//*  n.  i.  237  ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple  : 
its  Ministry,  etc.,  xix. ;  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  Time  of  Christ, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  13 ;  Josephs,  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
6  ;  art.  ‘  First-Fruits  ’  in  Jew.  Encyc.  vol.  v. 

J.  SOUTAR. 

FISH,  FISHER,  FISHING.— The  present  article 
is  not  concerned  with  the  fish  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nor  with  those  which  inhabit  various  watercourses 
in  the  Holy  Land,  nor  even  with  those  that  belong 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan  or  of  its  southern 
tributaries,  or  of  the  other  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  only  fish  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  the  only  ones,  consequently,  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary,  are  those  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  to  which  we  naturally 
add  those  that  are  found  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  Jordan  or  in  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lake. 

Fish  (OT  m)  are  designated  in  the  NT  only 
by  the  general  term  1x06 s,  alternating  occasionally 
with  its  diminutive  ix^Odiov,  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  term  necessarily  marking  any 
intended  distinction ;  cf.  for  an  instance  in  point, 
Mt  1534  with  v.36.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  Bible  do 
we  find  a  special  name  for  a  definite  species  of  fish. 

Fish  formed  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  Lake¬ 
side  population.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
threefold  question  of  Jesus  (Lk  llu,  cf.  Mt  710),  in 
which  the  commonest  foods  are  enumerated : 
bread,  fish,  eggs.  The  same  conclusion  is  implied 
in  what  is  related  with  reference  to  the  two  multi¬ 
plications  of  the  loaves.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  (Mt  1413'21,  Mk  630-44,  Lk  910'17,  Jn  61'15)  it  is 
said  that  there  was  present  a  lad  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes ;  in  the  account  of  the  second  (Mt 
4532-39,  jyjk  gi-io)  p  js  mentioned  that,  in  addition 
to  the  seven  loaves,  there  were  also  ‘  a  few  small 
fishes.’  We  may  cite,  further,  Lk  2442. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  ‘  small  fishes  ’  of  the  other 
narratives  the  Fourth  Gospel  employs  the  term  i-^xpiov,  which 
properly  signifies  simply  ‘  nourishment,’  ‘  food.’  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
i.  p.  41)  has  already  shown  that  this  word  was  employed  in  the 
same  way  by  the  best  Greek  writers,  e.g.  Plato,  Menander,  etc., 
and  that  i^o<pa.yoi  is  met  with  as  synonymous  with  ‘  fish-eaters.’ 

It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  a  trade  in  fish 
was  carried  on  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the  town  of 
Taricheae  (Taptxeiai),  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  implies  a  business  connected  with  salted 
provisions  {rdpixot).  It  may  be  that  this  traffic  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  Jerusalem;  some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  in  this  way  that  one  of  Jesus’  disciples, 
the  companion  of  Simon  Peter,  was  known  to  the 
high  priest  (Jn  1815f-) ;  but  this  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  conjecture. 

‘Fisher’*  or  ‘fisherman’  (Heb.  3)1!)  is  expressed 
in  the  NT  by  aXeeik  or  aXieus ;  the  verb  ‘  to 
fish  by  aXieoeir.  Several  of  the  first  and  princi¬ 
pal  disciples  followed  the  calling  of  fishermen. 
The  Synoptics  describe  the  scene  when  Jesus 
called  them  to  follow  Him  (Mt  418’22,  Mk  F6-20, 
Lk  5J'11).  These  three  narratives  contain  the 
promise,  ‘  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.’  Lk. 
connects  the  story  with  the  miraculous  draught; 
cf.  in  this  respect  also  Jn  21#-".  In  one  of  the 
parables  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  1347'50)  Jesus  compares 
the  latter  to  a  net ;  and  the  separation  which  the 
fishermen  make,  in  their  catch,  between  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  is  used  to  symbolize  the 

*  So  AV  and  RV  in  Mt  41S(,«  and  Mk  irof.  hut  ‘  fishermen  ’  in  Lk 
62.  See  Hastings’  DB  ii.  12“. 


separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked  at 
the  Final  Judgment.  The  criterion  by  which  good 
and  bad  fisb  are  distinguished  is  not  expressly 
indicated.  The  point  in  view  might  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  clean  and  unclean  foods  as  defined 
by  the  Law  (cf.  Dt  149f-,  Lv  ll9f-) ;  but  there  might 
be  other  motives,  such  as  those  which  Lortet 
indicates  in  the  case  of  modern  fishermen,  who 
reject  certain  fish  on  account  of  their  inferior  size 
{Poissons  et  Reptiles  du  lac  de  Tiberiadc,  p.  52), 
their  disagreeable  aspect  (ib.  pp.  32,  82),  or  their 
unpleasant  muddy  flavour  (ib.  pp.  35,  58,  64). 

The  fishermen  sometimes  carried  on  their  trade 
in  partnership,  as  is  still  the  case  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  fishermen  of  Tiberias  form  a  kind  of 
corporation  with  fixed  rules.  The  number  of  fish¬ 
ing  vessels  on  the  Lake  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
Josephus  (BJ  ii.  xxi.  8)  speaks  of  330  (v.l.  230) ; 
see  also  Mk  436,  Jn  623.  Forty  years  ago  Furrer 
found  only  a  single  boat  ;  Lortet  saw  three  in  1875 
and  six  in  1880  ;  Frei  counted  nine  in  1886,  and 
the  present  writer  saw  the  same  number  in  1894, 
while  in  1899  he  noted  fourteen  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
number  has  increased  since  then. 

The  fishermen  made  use  of  nets.  One  of  the 
Greek  terms  employed  (Mt  1347)  is  oayrprq,  seine, 
‘  drag-net,’  a  large  net  which  two  or  more  boats 
arrange  in  a  circle  in  the  lake,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enclose  a  vast  space  with  a  kind  of  vertical  wall. 
It  is  kept  stretched  by  means  of  weights  and  floats. 
Then  the  two  extremities  are  brought  together, 
and  the  whole  with  its  contents  is  dragged  ashore. 
The  other  species  of  net  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt418)  is  the  casting  net  (ap.<t>lfS\qaTpov),  which  a 
single  man  throws  with  a  skilful  turn  of  the  hand, 
and  which  is  of  circular  form,  like  an  umbrella. 
Once  it  has  been  plunged  in  the  water  it  is  drawn 
out  with  the  captured  fish.  This  is  still  the  method 
most  frequently  pursued  in  our  own  time.  The 
other  passages  where  nets  are  spoken  of  (Mt  420f-, 
Mk  l181-,  Lk  52'6,  Jn  216'11)  use  the  general  term 
SLktvov,  which  might  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  net. 
Some  texts  speak  of  washing  and  of  mending  nets 
(Lk  52,  Mt  421,  Mk  l19).  See  also  Nets. 

The  Gospels  only  once  mention  line  -  fishing, 
namely  in  Mt  1727,  where  we  read  of  Peter  casting 
the  hook  (dymarpov),  which  was  certainly  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  cord  or  line,  but  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  latter  was  attached  to  a  rod  or  long 
reed  or  was  simply  held  in  the  hand.  In  the  NT 
there  is  no  mention  of  harpooning  fish  (contrast 
Job  417  [He  4031]).  At  the  present  day  we  still 
meet  with  examples  of  this  practice. 

The  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  are  exception¬ 
ally  rich  in  fish,  especially  by  the  shore  of  el-Batiha 
(to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan),  and  in  the 
bay  of  et-Tabigha.  These  were  in  former  times 
the  favourite  grounds  of  fishermen,  and  these  spots 
are  still  preferred  by  them  in  our  own  day.  There, 
on  the  shore  of  el-Batiha  lay  Bethsaida- Julias ;  and, 
if  there  were  two  Bethsaidas  (a  much  controverted 
question  ;  see  artt.  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum), 
the  second  was  at  et-Tabigha  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Now  Bethsaida  means  ‘  house  of  fish,’  ‘  fishery.’ 
It  was  the  native  town  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  of 
James  and  John, — all  four  fishermen, — as  well 
as  of  Philip,  whose  occupation  is  unknown  to  us. 
According  to  Jn  212  Thomas  and  Nathanael  (of 
Cana)  appear  also  to  have  been  fishermen,  at  least 
occasionally.  The  dress  of  the  fishermen  was  more 
than  simple  ;  according  to  Jn  217  Peter  was  yvpvis, 
‘  naked  ’ ;  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  so  many 
exegetes  maintain  that  this  term  does  not  imply 
complete  nudity.  It  is  certainly  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  Peter  had  discarded  all  his  clothes ; 
the  fact  that  he  afterwards  hastily  girds  on  his 
hrevSi frqs,  lit.  his  ‘  upper  garment,’  does  not 
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necessarily  prove  that  lie  was  wearing  another 
under  it. 

The  lish  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  have  been 
minutely  studied  and  described  by  two  experts, 
Dr.  Lortet,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Lyons,  and  Dr.  Tristram.  Out  of  39  (Lortet)  or 
43  (Tristram)  species  known  in  Palestine,  from  22 
to  24  are  found  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  They  belong  to  a  number  of 
different  genera.  The  genus  Chromis  has  the 
richest  representation  of  species  :  Niloticus,  Tiberi- 
adis,  Andrew,  Simonis,  Microstomus,  Flavii  Josephi, 
Magdcdenw  ;  belonging  to  a  genus  near  of  kin  is 
Hemichromis  Sacra.  These  fish  are  the  most 
abundant  and  make  the  best  eating.  The  genus 
Barbas  is  also  extremely  prolific  ;  three  species  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  found  :  C'anis,  which  swarms,  but 
is  little  appreciated;  Lungiceps,  esteemed;  and  Bed- 
domii,  rare.  Then,  in  the  family  of  the  Cyprinides 
come  Discognathus  Lamta ;  four  species  of  Capceta : 
Syriaca,  Damascina,  Socialis,  Sauvagei  ;  Leuciscus 
(or  PhoxineUus )  Zeregi  ;  Alburnus  Sellal ;  Acan- 
thobrania  Centisquama ;  three  species  of  Nema- 
chilu-s  :  Tigris,  Galilceus,  Leontince.  In  the  family 
of  the  Blennides :  Blennius  Varus  and  Blennius 
Lupulus.  Finally,  in  the  family  of  the  Silurides 
we  have  the  strange  Clarias  Macr acanthus,  already 
noted  by  Josephus  ( BJ  III.  x.  8)  under  the  name 
Kopaidvos,  which,  in  spite  of  its  foi  bidding  aspect, 
supplies  an  article  of  food  not  to  be  disdained. 
This  lish  has  the  strange  peculiarity  that,  when  it 
is  withdrawn  from  its  natural  element,  it  utters 
cries  like  the  mewings  of  a  cat,  and  that  it  can 
live  for  several  days  out  of  the  water. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  species 
belong  properly  to  Palestine,  but  the  fauna  of 
Palestinian  fish  shows,  nevertheless,  a  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  of  Africa  and  not  with  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  ancients,  e.g.  Jose¬ 
phus,  had  already  noted  this  fact,  and  they  raised 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  subterranean 
communication  between  the  waters  of  Egypt  and 
those  of  Palestine.  See  also  Animals,  p.  66*. 

Literature.  —  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  pp.  36-41 ;  Lortet, 
Poissons  et  Reptiles  du  lac  de  Tiberiade,  1883,  and  the  same 
author’s  La  Syrie  d’avjourd'hui,  1884,  pp.  506-510  ;  Tristram, 

‘  Fauna  and  Flora’  (PUP,  SWP),  18S8,  pp.  162-177,  also  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible 8,  lS89,  pp.  282-294;  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  1869,  pp.  561-582;  Ad.  Frei  in  ZDPV,  1886,  pp.  101— 
103  ;  Libbey  and  Hoskins,  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra,  1905,  vol.  i. 
p.  f 30  f.  ;  G.  R.  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine,  1905,  p.  5 
[with  photograph  of  two  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  cast¬ 
ing  their  nets],  LlXCIEN  GAUTIER. 

FLAX.— See  Smoking  Flax. 

FLESH  (<rdptj). — In  every  instance  where  this 
word  is  used  by  the  Evangelists  we  observe  that  it 
is  confined  in  its  reference  to  the  human  race.  The 
same  remark,  it  may  be  noticed,  holds  good  of  the 
NT  writers  as  a  whole  (cf. ,  however,  1  Co  1539,  and 
the  plural  adpKas  of  Rev  1918).  The  particular  con¬ 
ception  attaching  to  it  varies  in  different  contexts 
to  a  slight  extent,  though  in  almost  every  case  a 
distinction  or  contrast  is  either  stated  or  implied 
which  has  its  roots  in  OT  thought.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  remark  that  this  is  a  word  employed  very 
rarely  by  St.  Luke  in  either  of  his  writings ;  and 
even  when  he  does  use  it,  we  find  that,  for  the 
most  part,  he  is  quoting  from  the  OT  (see  Lk  36  = 
Is  405  [LXX],  where  in  conjunction  with  iraaa  it  is 
simply  a  synonym  for  all  mankind  ;  cf.  Mt  24-2,  Mk 
1320,  Jn  IT2,  and  Ac  217).  The  reference,  of  course, 
is  to  the  human  race  in  its  present  condition  of 
weakness  and  need  of  help,  as  contrasted  with  the 
power  and  the  active  love  of  God  (cf.  Dt  526,  Ps 
56“  [5o5  LXX]). 

In  the  only  other  place  where  the  word  is  found 
in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  (2439)  we  have  it  used  simply 
to  denote  the  substance  llesh  considered  as  a  con¬ 


stituent  of  the  human  body.  The  risen  Jesus  is 
represented  as  inviting  His  disciples  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  by  touching  Him  that  He  had  risen  not 
merely  in  a  spiritual,  but  in  a  corporeal  sense.  The 
antithesis  is  that  of  ‘spirit’  and  ‘body’  (it vevpa 
and  crCbpa),  the  latter  consisting  of  ‘  flesh  ’  and 
‘  bones  ’  (<rdp£  and  oorta).  See  art.  Body. 

A  still  more  emphatic  expression  signifying  the 
distinction  between  man  and  God  is  found  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  (1617),  where  adp£  is  joined  with 
alp. a  to  denote  man  in  his  present  condition  of 
spiritual  limitation  and  of  defective  knowledge.  A 
somewhat  similar  antithesis  is  incidentally,  albeit 
elaborately,  pointed  out  by  St.  John  (l13),  who,  in 
his  reference  to  the  new  life  communicated  through 
Christ  to  believers,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  this 
higher  life  is  not  the  result  of  human  birth,  whether 
the  latter  be  considered  as  the  outcome  of  a  long 
line  of  descent  (4%  alpdruv),  or  as  springing  from 
natural  instinct  inherent  in  the  flesh  (4k  deX-qparos 
aapieos),  or  even  as  the  resultant  of  the  will  power 
resident  in  the  entire  man  (4k  deXtiparos  ardpds). 
Their  infused  life  has  its  roots  in  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  life  (.  .  .  d\,V  4k  deov  4ye wpOpaav),  and 
is  conditioned  in  every,  instance  by  their  reception 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  (haoi  84  fkafUor  avrov,  see 
Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc.,  who  notices  a 
very  early  variant  reading  which  would  make  ‘  the 
Word’  the  subject  of  the  whole  verse). 

Another  form  of  this  antithetic  relationship 
occurs  in  the  same  writing.  In  His  conversation 
with  Nicodemus  Jesus  draws  attention  to  the 
limitations  which  surround  the  functions  of  man’s 
nature  considered  on  its  sensuous  side  (4k  rrjs 
crapKos),  and  those  of  the  Spirit  which  finds  scope 
for  activity  within  another  sphere  of  human  life 
(4k  rod  irvevpaTos).  It  is  not  the  antithesis  of  evil 
and  good  that  is  here  referred  to.  It  is  simply  that 
within  the  realm  of  man’s  being  there  are  two 
principles  of  energy  which  take  their  origin  from 
two  orders  of  existence.  The  law  of  nature  which 
compels  like  to  produce  like  holds  good  in  man’s 
complex  life,  and  so  ‘  What  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  what  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit’  (Jn 
36).  With  this  we  may  compare  another  passage 
in  the  same  Gospel  where  this  idea  is  expressed  in 
language  more  explicit  still  and  as  emphatic  (Jn 
663).  The  contrast  here  between  spirit,  which  not 
only  has  life  in  itself  but  can  communicate  that 
life  as  it  wills  (t8  ^uottolovv),  and  flesh,  which  ‘is  of 
no  avail  ’  above  its  own  sphere  (r)  <rap£  ovk  uicpeXei 
ovSev),  is  categorically  asserted. 

So,  too,  on  another  occasion  when  engaged  in  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  contrasts  their 
method  of  judging  with  His  own  patience  in  that 
respect,  and  in  so  doing  implies  a  further  contrast 
— their  imperfect  and  therefore  incorrect  judgment 
(Kara  rpv  crapKa)  which  is  based  on  a  superficial 
knowledge,  and  His  just  judgment  which  comes 
from  His  ‘  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
aspects,  and  issues  of  life’  (17  /ephm  p  4pr)  dXigdwr) 
4ariv,  Jn  815f-;  see  Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
ad  loc. ). 

Arising  out  of  this  conception  we  have  the  word 
employed  to  mark  a  psychological  distinction  be¬ 
tween  man’s  flesh  and  spirit.  So  real  was  this  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  that  we  can  almost 
hear  in  His  words  (Mt  2641  =  Mk  1438)  the  echo  of 
personal  experience  (.  .  .  ypr/yop^aai  per  4poG  .  .  . 
to  per  irvevpa  irpodvpov  17  84  trap!;  dadevgs).  In  this 
place  we  may  also  notice  that  there  was  something 
present  in  the  struggle  engaged  in  by  the  disciples 
which  was  absent  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  They  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  ‘  watch,’  because 
not  only  was  their  flesh  ‘weak,’  but  it  had  also 
to  contend  with  an  element  of  discord  which  further 
distracted  their  power  for  unremitting  watchful¬ 
ness.  With  Him  was  also  present  the  flesh  of 
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weakness  (see  2  Co  134  aadevdas),  but  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  His  crdp£  and  rrvev/m,  was  not 
perverted  by  the  indwelling  presence  of  sin,  or  by 
the  downward  tendency  inherited  as  the  result  of 
sin. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  quotes  with  approval  the 
translation  of  the  LXX  (Gn  2s4)  where  the  word 
<rdp£  occurs  meaning  the  entire  man  (Mt  195f-  =  M  k 
108),  and  that  without  any  qualifying  word.  It 
would  be  a  colourless  interpretation  of  Jesus’  words 
which  would  limit  His  teaching  on  the  marriage 
relationship  to  a  physical  oneness  following  on  and 
produced  by  the  sexual  union.  The  Hebraistic 
iaovrai  ds  (Heb.  )  urn)  implies  a  gradual  movement 
from  a  physical  union  to  a  higher  and  more  com¬ 
plex  unity,  so  that  where  two  separate  beings 
formerly  existed  there  is  now  but  one  (Chare  ovkItl 
elalv  duo,  aW a  ao.pt;  /da,  which  is  Jesus’  inference 
from  the  Heb.  inx  ;  see  art.  Eunuch).  It  is 
because  of  the  ultimately  complete  and  spiritual 
character  of  this  union  that  the  sin  which  dis¬ 
solves  it  and  the  human  legislation  which  seeks 
to  render  it  nugatory  assume  their  dark  propor¬ 
tions  (cf.  Gould,  ‘  St.  Mark  ’  in  Int&rnat.  Crit.  Com. 
on  Mk  KF-). 

Passing  from  the  Synoptic  to  the  Johannine  use 
of  this  word,  we  find  it  clothing  conceptions  which 
are  fuller  and  richer.  In  the  simple  but  majestic 
sentence  in  which  he  announces  the  profound 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  St.  John  employs  the 
word  ‘  flesh  ’  to  express  the  totality  of  human 
nature,  looked  at  on  the  side  of  its  manifold 
limitations,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  touches  and  is 
connected  with  the  world  of  matter  and  of  time 
(6  \6yos  a opp  CyCvero,  Jn  l14,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  positive  references  to  ‘the  soul’  and 
‘the  spirit’  of  Jesus  in  the  same  writing,  e.g.  1227 
V  '{'VXV  l“ov>  1321  TV  TTveCifian,  etc.).  The  phrase  ‘the 
Word  became  flesh’  implies  the  existence  of  an 
antithesis  which  has  been  reduced  in  its  elements 
to  a  final  and  permanent  synthesis.  The  Johannine 
conception  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  which  is 
universal  both  as  regards  time  and  race. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  usage,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  apprehend  more  fully  the  thought  underlying 
the  language  of  J esus  about  His  power  of  impart¬ 
ing  Himself  in  His  perfect  humanity  (cf.  Jn  651'66). 
His  ‘  flesh,’  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  His  Divine 
Personality,  is  ‘living’  (6  £G>v)  food,  and  therefore 
possesses  the  power  of  communicating  its  life  to  all 
who  will  eat  thereof  (tkv  /dj  tpAyrjre  rfy  a&pica,  k.t.X.). 
Without  this  participation  and  consequent  assimi¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  His  followers,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  ‘  life  ’  within  them,  for  they  deliber¬ 
ately  reject  what  contains  for  them  the  germinal 
principle  of  that  ‘  life  ’  (ovk  txere  £wr)v  ev  eavroi s). 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
to  trace  any  likeness  or  fundamental  connexion 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  Pauline  uses  of  aAp£. 
In  St.  Paul’s  writings  very  marked  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  this  word,  and  for  him  it  clothes  a  con¬ 
ception  rich  with  ethical  significance.  The  ‘  flesh  ’ 
is  the  present  abode  of  sin,  which  requires  an  obedi¬ 
ent  subject  to  execute  its  behests.  So  closely  does 
he  connect  the  power  of  sin  with  the  existing  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
from  his  own  experience  ‘  I  know  that  in  .  .  .  my 
flesh  d_welleth.no  good  thing’  (Ro  718).  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  state  appointed  for  man  by  God.  The  *  cruci¬ 
fixion  ’  of  the  flesh  is  possible  for  every  man  who 
wills  to  walk  not  ‘  according  to  the  flesh  ’  but 
according  to  the  Spirit’  (ol  .  .  .  r'qv  oApsa Carouput- 
aav,  k.t.X.,  Gal  524-,  cf.  Ro  841-),  and  those  who  have 
the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit  are  no  longer 
in  the  flesh  (4v  aapsL)  but  in  the  Spirit  (tv  irveCipan, 
Ro  89).  With  these  we  may  compare  such  expres¬ 


sions  as  ‘the  mind  of  the  flesh’  (tpp6vr]p.a  rys  aapicds) 
and  ‘  the  mind  of  the  Spirit’  (<pp6vr)/j.a  rod  TTvedptaros, 
Ro  86  ;  uttc)  rod  rods  r rjs  aapKds,  Col  218),  from  which  we 
can  gather  how  present  to  St.  Paul’s  mind  was  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  strong  within  him  was  the  glorious 
hope  that  such  connexion  in  the  ultimate  result 
was  abnormal  and  destined  for  destruction.  There 
is  no  sign  in  the  Pauline  terminology  that  he  was 
influenced  in  his  theological  conceptions  by  the 
spirit  of  that  Greek  dualism  which  wormed  its  way 
into  subsequent  Christian  thought  with  lasting  and 
for  the  most  part  evil  consequences  (see  Muller, 
Christian  Boot,  of  Sin,  i.  320  ft'.). 

The  redemption  and  the  quickening  of  the 
body  (.  .  .  tt)V  airo\uTpo)ai.v  too  atbp-aros,  Ro  823  ;  .  .  . 
^woTroirjaeL  tcl  dvTjra  aih/oara,  Ro  8n  ;  cf.  612,  2  Co  4n) 
are  features  essential  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  as 
outlined  and  systematized  by  St.  Paul.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  sin  ‘  in  the  flesh  ’  by  God,  who  for 
this  purpose  sent  His  Son  ‘  in  the  likeness  of  the 
flesh  of  sin  ’  (Ro  83),  is  evidence  that  there  is,  for 
him,  no  naturally  essential  connexion  between  the 
flesh  and  evil. 

We  are  not  without  signs  that  this  is  just  the  . 
point  of  view  from  which  the  Evangelists  looked  at 
this  question  (cf.  Jn  l14  172,  Lk36  ll34  =  Mt  622),  and 
that  neither  they  nor  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
were  touched  by  that  false  belief  which  identified 
sin  with  matter,  and,  therefore,  with  ‘  the  body  of 
the  flesh  ’  (cf.  Col  l22  211).  The  anthropology  of 
the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  psychological  concep¬ 
tions  which  emerge  but  rarely  and  incidentally 
from  their  pages,  are  essentially  Hebrew,  and  are 
never  stained  by  the  potential  immoralities  which 
characterized  the  later  Alexandrian  and  Hellenistic 
theology. 

Literature. — Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  NT,  pp.  189  f., 
338 ff  ;  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  63-224,  iii.  183,  255 If.,  etc.; 
H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Begriffe  Fleisch  vnd  Geist ;  Laidlaw,  The 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  and  his  artt.  ‘Psychology’  and  1  Flesh’ 
in  Hastings’  DB  ;  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  §  27  ; 
Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek,  s.v.  <ri.pl. 

J.  R.  Willis. 

FLIGHT. — The  story  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy 
Family  into  Egypt  is  peculiar  to  the  First  Gospel 
(Mt  213ff-).  The  omission  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt  21"12),  from  the 
Third  Gospel  is  surprising,  since  there  rather  than 
in  Mt.  we  should  have  expected  to  find  any  story 
that  brought  Jesus  into  contact  with  the  Gentile 
world.  The  surprise  would  deepen  into  suspicion 
were  it  not  that  the  records  of  the  Evangelists  are 
so  fragmentary  ;  but  that  fact  instantly  relieves  the 
strain. 

O.  Holtzmann,  who  cites  the  well-known  omission  in  Ac  919-29 
of  any  reference  to  St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Arabia  (Gal  H7), 
frankly  states  that  ‘  the  author  who  left  out  this  journey  of 
Paul  to  Arabia  might  well  pass  over,  in  his  other  account,  the 
journey  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,’  and  that  /  if  we  had  in 
Matthew  an  account  absolutely  above  criticism,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  get  over  the  gap  in  the  narrative  of  Luke  ’  (Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  85). 

The  silence  of  St.  Luke  does  not,  then,  discredit 
the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  But  their  records 
might  prove  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  so  that 
acceptance  of  the  one  would  involve  rejection  of 
the  other.  How  stand  the  facts  ?  According  to 
the  Third  Gospel,  Nazareth  was,  prior  to  their 
marriage,  the  home  both  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary 
(Lk  24  l26),  whereas  St.  Matthew  (223)  first  associ¬ 
ates  them  with  Nazareth  after  their  return  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  no  hint  of  any  previous  residence 
there.  Further,  St.  Matthew,  having  told  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  (l18"25),  goes  on  to  record  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  (21"12),  the  hurried  flight  from 
Bethlehem  and  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (213flr- ),  whereas 
St.  Luke  records  merely  the  circumcision  of  the 
child  (221)  and  His  presentation  to  the  Lord  (222ff-), 
and  then  adds  that  ‘  when  they  had  performed  all 
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things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  re¬ 
turned  into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth’ 
(239).  From  those  words  one  would  naturally  infer 
that  the  return  took  place  immediately  after  the 
events  thus  recorded,  and  that  no  room  was  left 
for  the  episodes  of  the  First  Gospel.  Is  that  infer¬ 
ence  necessary,  or  even  well  founded  ?  If  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Acts  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  take  in 
the  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  in  Arabia,  he  would  be  a 
bold  critic  who  would  maintain  that  the  terms  of 
the  other  narrative  inevitably  exclude  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  time¬ 
table  of  the  First  Gospel  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
embrace  easily  the  events  recorded  in  the  Third. 
For  we  find  there  that,  ‘  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  carefully  learned  of  the  wise  men,’ 
Herod’s  inhuman  edict  included  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  ‘  from  two  years  old  and  under  ’  (Mt 
216). 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  chron¬ 
ology.  Even  if  it  were,  such  an  objection  would 
lose  both  point  and  edge  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
used  it,  except  on  the  theory  that  Jesus  was,  after 
all,  born  in  Bethlehem.  For,  even  granting  that 
the  immediate  return  to  Nazareth  is  the  natural 
inference  from  St.  Luke’s  account,  yet  the  force  of 
any  argument  based  upon  it  fails  the  very  moment 
that  Nazareth  and  not  Bethlehem  is  made  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity.  On  that  showing,  St.  Luke’s 
story  is  itself  untrustworthy,  and  so  cannot  be  used 
to  discredit  another  story  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it. 

The  real  difficulty  is  of  quite  a  different  sort :  it 
is  that  we  have  not  in  St.  Matthew  ‘  an  account 
absolutely  above  criticism.’  It  might  very  perti¬ 
nently  be  asked  if  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
such  an  account.  Stories  of  the  childhood  of  a 
great  man  are  never  written  while  he  is  still  a 
child,  but  only  after  he  has  achieved  greatness  ; 
and  even  then  they  are  written,  not  necessarily 
because  of  their  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  caught  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
afterglow.  Now,  it  was  not  until  Jesus  had 
already  won  His  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
our  Gospels  were  written.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  therefore,  these  records  could  not  be 
other  than  fragmentary,  and  a  fragmentary  ac¬ 
count  can  never  be  ‘absolutely  above  criticism.’ 

But  presumably  the  special  criticism  to  which 
these  incidents  of  the  Infancy  lie  open,  is  that 
they  are  no  more  entitled  to  belief  than,  say,  those 
recorded  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy ,  e.g.,  weaves  around  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  a  fantastic  garland  of  miracle  and  wonder. 
This  wreath  of  fairy  tales  is  by  common  consent 
stripped  off  and  laid  aside  as  unhistorical  embel¬ 
lishment.  Should  not  the  Flight  itself  be  laid  with 
them  as  equally  unworthy  of  credence  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  opens  up  a  subject  much  too  large  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  But  one  may  at  least  ask  if  it  is  not 
too  drastic  a  measure  to  destroy  the  ship  because 
one  has  had  to  remove  the  barnacles,  or  to  remove 
the  peg  because  a  worthless  coat  has  been  hung  on 
it.  Are  these  narratives  so  much  of  a  piece  that, 
if  we  reject  some  of  them,  we  must  reject  all? 
Surely  the  fact  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
Evangelist  preserves  the  story  of  the  Flight,  but 
records  none  of  the  marvels  that  have  clustered 
round  it.  For  if  these  other  stories  were  extant 
when  he  wrote,  he  must  have  been  cognizant  of 
them,  and  his  rejection  of  them  must  have  been 
deliberate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  of  a 
later  growth,  his  tradition  is  thereby  marked  as 
older  and,  to  that  extent,  more  trustworthy. 

But,  says  Keim  (Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  94),  ‘  it  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a  poetic  picture.’  Is  there,  then, 
no  poetry  in  real  life?  If  a  story  is  poetic,  is  it 
thereby  branded  as  unhistorical  ?  ‘  Intertwined 
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with  the  narrative  is  a  no  less  than  threefold 
revelation  by  an  angel,  almost  too  much  for  the 
thrift  of  heaven.’  The  objection  would  be  valid 
in  the  case  of  a  story  written  in  modern  times  by , 
a  man  of  the  West,  but  is  shorn  of  its  force  when 
one  remembers  that  this  story  was  written  by  an 
Oriental  some  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Much  more  apposite  is  the  contention  that  ‘  the 
enormous  toil  of  such  a  journey  with  a  little  child, 
was  such  as  only  legend,  aided  or  not  by  miracles, 
could  easily  get  over.’  The  toilsomeness  of  the 
journey  is  not  denied  ;  no  one  imagines  that  it  was 
‘  easily  got  over.’  May  not  our  Lord’s  own  words 
(Mt  2420,  Mk  1318)  be  an  echo  of  the  hardships 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  endure  in  bearing  Him  to 
a  place  of  refuge  ?  But  the  cogency  of  Iveim’s  argu¬ 
ment  vanishes  when  we  remember  that  this  was  a 
flight  for  life  (see  Innocents).  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  hardships  are  little  accounted.  But  ‘  they 
might  have  found  a  nearer  refuge  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  south  or  west.’  Surely  this  criticism  is 
singularly  inept.  A  temporary  and  brief  refuge 
might  thus  have  been  found,  but  no  one  knew  how 
long  it  would  be  ere  the  wanderers  could  safely 
return  to  their  own  land.  What  was  needed  was 
an  asylum  in  which  they  could  quietly  abide  till 
all  danger  was  past,  anti  where  Joseph  could  find 
employment  which  would  enable  him  to  provide 
for  his  household. 

Equally  beside  the  mark  is  the  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  story  as  in  some  way  parallel  to  the 
sojourn  of  Moses  in  Egypt.  The  two  stories  are 
rich,  not  in  resemblance,  but  in  contrast :  they 
have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  save  the  word 
‘  Egypt.’  The  attempt  to  derive  the  one  from  the 
other  is  a  triumph  of  misdirected  ingenuity. 

Quite  as  little  avails  the  expedient  of  deducing 
the  narrative  from  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ( 1 11),  as 
O.  Holtzmann  would  evidently  do.  ‘  For  the  story 
about  the  Lord’s  childhood  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
seems  to  have  drawn  principally  upon  certain 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament’  ( Life  of  Jesus , 

.  86).  One  can  readily  enough  understand  how  a 
ewisli  Christian  might  see  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Flight  a  richer  fulfilment  of  the  prophet’s  words, 
but  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  incident  should 
be  invented  as  a  commentary  on  the  words,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  the  words  in  question  are  not 
a  prophecy,  but  a  historical  reference.  Still  less 
credible  does  the  suggestion  become  when  we  find 
that  we  should  require  to  believe  not  merely  that 
the  Flight  was  invented  to  explain  the  prophecy, 
but  further  that  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  had 
next  to  be  invented  to  explain  the  Flight,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  to  explain  the  Massacre.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  such  a  theory  involves  a  much  larger  draft 
on  one’s  credulity  than  does  acceptance  of  the 
incident  itself  as  historical. 

The  question  may  still  arise,  What  motive  led 
the  Evangelist  to  record  this  event?  Need  we 
seek  for  any  motive  ?  He  wanted  to  tell  about 
Jesus :  would  it  not  be  enough  for  him  that  this 
was  a  story  of  the  childhood  of  the  loved  Master, 
and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  authentic  ? 

‘  Egypt  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  natural  place 
of  refuge  for  all  who  were  driven  from  Palestine 
by  distress,  persecution,  or  discontent’  (Farrar, 
Life  of  Christ,  ch.  iv.).  It  need  create  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  it  was  towards  Egypt  the  fugitives 
bent  their  steps.  There  they  would  be  without 
Herod’s  jurisdiction  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
vengeance  ;  the  road  was  a  well-known  one,  and 
some  three  days  would  suffice  to  bring  them  to  the 
frontier.  Of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  we  have 
no  reliable  information,  nor  are  we  told  in  what 
part  of  Egypt  the  wanderers  at  length  found  rest 
and  refuge.  Tradition  has  assigned  this  distinc¬ 
tion  to  Matarieh  (the  ancient  Heliopolis),  which 
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lies  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Cairo  ;  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  tradition  may  not  be  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  known  that  in  that  neighbourhood  there 
was  a  considerable  Jewish  population.  That  fact 
would  have  undoubted  weight  with  Joseph,  as  it 
held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  suitable 
employment.  The  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
has  been  very  variously  stated,  some  reckoning  it 
as  having  extended  over  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
seven  years.  But  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that 
it  was  in  reality  very  brief,  seeing  the  death  of 
Herod  occurred  very  shortly  after  the  period  at 
which  the  Flight  must  have  taken  place.  See  also 
art.  Egypt. 

Literature. — W.  G.  Elmslie  in  Expositor ,  i.  vi.  [1877]  401- 
411  ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art ,  263-273.  For  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  no  less  than  of  the 
relations  between  the  Child  Jesus  and  the  slain  infants  of 
Bethlehem,  see  Holman  Hunt’s  ‘Triumph  of  the  Innocents.’ 

Hugh  Duncan. 

FLOCK,  FOLD. — For  a  general  treatment  of 
these  words  see  Sheep,  Shepherd.  But  it  may 
be  noted  here  that,  whereas  in  Jn  101- 16  we  find  in 
AV  ‘fold’  three  times  (‘he  that  entereth  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheep-/oW  ’ ;  and  ‘  other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  .  .  .  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd  ’),  there  is  in  the  original  a  marked  dis¬ 
tinction.  Two  words,  absolutely  unconnected  with 
each  other,  are  employed.  In  v.1,  and  in  the  first 
clause  of  v.16,  the  Greek  word  is  o.v\ri  =  ‘  enclosure,’ 
‘court,’  ‘fold,’  in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  the  word 
used  of  the  enclosed  court  of  the  high  priest’s  palace 
(Mt  263,  Mk  1454,  Lk  2255,  Jn  1815),  of  the  strong 
man’s  palace  (Lk  1 121),  and  of  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  (Rev  1 12).  In  using  this  word  our  Lord 
seems  to  refer  to  those  ‘  walls  of  partition  ’  (cf. 
Eph  214)  which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  made  them  a  nation  by  themselves. 
Within  this  Jewish  fold  (avKf),  our  Lord  tells  us 
that,  at  the  time  when  He  spoke,  He  had  a  number 
of  sheep  who  were  His  own  ;  and  also  that,  outside 
of  it,  among  the  Gentiles,  dark  and  miserable  as 
their  condition  was,  He  had  other  sheep,  who  were 
His  already,  and  were  known  to  Him,  even  if  they 
knew  it  not  themselves.  These,  too,  He  an¬ 
nounces,  He  must  bring,  and  put  them  along  with 
His  Jewish-bom  sheep ;  ‘and,’  He  adds,  ‘there  shall 
be  one  flock  (He  uses  here  the  other  word  iroi^vri), 
one  shepherd.’  He  does  not  say  there  will  be 
‘one  fold’  (av\r)),  or,  indeed,  any  fold  at  all.  He 
has  unity  in  view  for  His  sheep — union ;  but  not 
such  as  is  to  be  secured  by  the  erection  round  His 
flock  of  such  outwardly-enclosing,  or  constraining 
‘walls  of  partition’  —  geographical  or  racial — as 
had  hitherto  divided  nation  from  nation  and  Jew 
from  Gentile.  The  union  whereof  He  speaks  is  to 
be  the  union  of  a  flock,  which  is  kept  together  on 
the  one  hand  by  its  own  instinct  of  gregariousness, 
or  the  mutual  affection  of  the  members,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  its  common  subjection  to  its  ‘one 
Shepherd,’  who  loves  it,  died  for  it,  and  whom 
through  all  its  members  it  knows.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  this  unity  is  not  a  visible 
unity.  The  unity  of  the  flock ,  as  it  moves  along 
the  road  under  its  shepherd’s  guidance,  is  just  as 
visible  to  the  beholder  as  the  unity  of  the  fold 
whose  white  walls  gleam  from  the  hillside.  The 
difference  is  not  in  regard  to  the  visibility  of  the 
effect,  but  the  nature  of  the  unifying  bond.  The 
distinction  is  brought  out  in  RV. 

James  Cooper. 

FLOOD. — The  Flood  is  referred  to  only  in  Mt 
2438.39  ang  its  parallel  Lk  1727.  Jesus  is  speaking 
of  the  concealment  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  He  uses  the  Flood 
as  an  illustration  which  would  be  well  known  to 
His  hearers.  Men  and  women  were  eating  and 
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drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noah  entered  the  ark  ;  and  did  not 
know  until  the  Flood  came  and  took  them  all 
away.  So  it  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  was,  at  the  time  of 
speaking,  warning  men  of  His  coming,  and  the 
warning  was  intended,  doubtless,  to  be  sufficient 
to  turn  them,  if  they  would  be  turned,  from  their 
evil.  The  emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  illustration 
is  upon  the  indifference  and  wickedness  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvians,  as  paralleled  by  that  of  men  in  the  future 
who  would  not  receive  and  act  upon  the  warnings 
now  given.  The  Gospel  use,  then,  of  the  Flood  is, 
like  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  (KararXca/xos), 
neutral  as  to  the  important  questions  raised  by 
the  OT  story  of  the  Deluge.  See  art.  ‘  Flood  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  O.  H.  Gates. 

FLOWERS. — Palestine  has  a  flora  of  wonderful 
wealth  and  variety.  The  known  species  exceed 
three  thousand,  and  even  this  large  list  is  pro¬ 
bably  far  from  complete.  But  numbers  alone 
convey  no  adequate  idea  of  its  varied  nature. 
This  little  land  contains  within  its  narrow  limits 
the  most  remarkable  diversities  of  soil,  surface, 
and  climate.  As  is  the  land  so  is  its  flora,  which 
at  the  one  extreme,  amid  the  heights  of  Lebanon, 
is  Alpine  in  its  character,  and  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  in  the  gorge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  tropical. 

In  the  NT  there  are  very  few  references  to 
flowers,  and  these  are  of  the  most  general  char¬ 
acter  (Ja  l10- n,  1  P  l24).  In  the  Gospels  the  only 
mention  of  them  is  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  ‘  Con¬ 
sider  the  lilies  of  the  field’  (Mt  628,  Lk:  1227).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  it  is  to  their  beauty  that  Christ 
appeals ;  elsewhere  in  the  NT  flowers  are  the 
emblem  of  frailty  and  evanescence.  But  in  spite  of 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  Scripture  allusions 
to  them  or  praise  of  their  beauty,  the  Jews  were 
lovers  of  flowers.  This  is  attested  by  the  floral 
ornamentation  on  the  woodwork  of  the  oracle 
(1  K  618),  the  folding-doors  (635),  andthe  pillars  of 
the  temple  (722),  the  brim  of  the  molten  sea  (726), 
and  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex  2531-33).  From  the 
Mishna  we  learn  that  at  the  Feast  of  Harvest 
(Ex  2316)  the  first  crop  of  fruit  offered  at  the  altar 
was  decked  with  flowers  (Bikkurim,  ii.  3). 

Among  the  beautiful  flowers  of  Palestine  may 
be  mentioned  anemones,  crocuses,  cyclamens, 
gladioli,  hyacinths,  irises,  poppies,  roses,  and 
tulips.  Hugh  Duncan. 

FLUTE  -  PLAYERS. — Flute-playing  is  referred 
to  twice  in  the  Gospels :  once  in  the  narrative  as 
an  expression  of  sorrow  (Mt  923  auX-rjTds,  AV  ‘  min¬ 
strels,’  RV  ‘  flute-players  ’) ;  and  once  in  the  Lord’s 
teaching  as  an  expression  of  gladness  (r/i ’Aricra/j.ev 
Mt  1 117  with  the  parallel  passage  Lk  732  ‘  we  [have] 
piped  ’).  The  latter  use,  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  OT  and  the  Apocrypha  (1  K  l40,  Is  512 
3029,  Sir  4021,  1  Mac  345),  is  attested  for  the  later 
Jews  by  the  mention  in  the  Mishna  of  ‘  flutes  for 
a  bride’  {Baba  Mezia  vi.  1).  The  other  use,  the 
employment  of  flutes  for  mourning,  seems  to  have 
been  widely  diffused  and  of  great  antiquity,  for  it 
is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (4838)  ;  and  can 
be  traced  over  a  large  part  of  the  Gentile  world — 
Phoenicians,  Carians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  pro¬ 
bably  Assyrians.  In  Greek  society  (or  at  least 
some  sections  of  it)  the  custom  was  so  general  that 
the  flute-player  at  funerals  was  described  by  a 
special  term  (rau/SaiA^s  ASlian.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  43). 
For  the  Jewish  life  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.  A.D. 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  Mishna  and  else¬ 
where.  ‘  Flutes  for  a  corpse’  are  mentioned  in 
Baba  Mezia  vi.  1,  and  in  Kethuboth  iv.  4  is  the 
often  cited  rule  that  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wife 
must  engage,  no  matter  how  poor  he  might  be, 
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not  fewer  than  two  flute-players  and  one  wailing 
woman.  A  remarkable  historical  illustration  is 
supplied  by  Josephus  (BJ  III.  ix.  5).  When  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Jotapata  by  the  Romans  in 
the  summer  of  67  a.d.  reached  Jerusalem,  ‘most 
people  engaged  flute-players  to  lead  their  lamenta¬ 
tions.1  Another  illustration  comes  from  Roman 
history.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
in  54  a.d.  there  were  flute-players  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  These  funeral  musicians  seem  to  have  been 
generally,  if  not  always,  professionals,  and  to  have 
been  held  in  very  low  esteem.  The  class  seems  to 
be  unknown  to  modern  Syrian  society.  The  wail¬ 
ing  woman  remains,  but  the  funeral  flautist  has 
gone  (Bauer,  Vol/csleben  im  Lande  der  Bibel,  1903, 
p.  213). 

Literature. — Note  of  Wetstein  on  Mt  923;  Wiinsche,  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evanqelien  aus  Talmud  und 
Midrasch ,  p.  125;  Levy,  Chalddisches  Worterbuch,  ‘261a;  art. 

‘  Music  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  iii.  461.  W.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 

FOAMING.— See  Epilepsy. 

FOLD.— See  Flock. 

FOLLOWING. — ‘Follow’  represents  several  Gr. 
words  which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  as  far  as 
possible. 

1.  Most  frequently,  otxokoudia  with  dative  (but  fxed’  i 'i/xSv,  Lk 
949  ;  or'urw  yuu,  Mt  103*3),  ;n  nearly  every  instance  used  of  follo  w¬ 
ing  Christ ,  except  Mt  919,  Mk  938  141a  1617  (Tr.  WH),  Jn  104  1131. 
2.  ‘craxoXovOiai,  to  follow  close  upon  (Mk  1620,  1  P  22i).  3.  xa.ro.- 

xnXovDiu  to  follow  after  (Lk  2366).  4.  cT<zpa.xo\ou8iai,  to  follow  so 
as  to  be  always  beside,  accompany  (metaphor,  in  Mk  16H  where 
Tr.  WH  give  axcX.;  but  ‘there  is  a  meaning  of  closeness  of 
attendance  which  makes  'rocpx.xoXouthu  more  individual  and 
probable,’  Gould).  The  same  word  in  Lk  13  is  tr.  in  AV 
‘having  had  understanding  of,’  and  RV  ‘having  traced  the 
course  of,’  where  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  curiously  took  jrcei n> 
as  masc.  ‘  having  followed  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word  ’  (see  Blass,  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).  5.  <rv»- 
axo>. audio,  to  follow  with,  so  RV  (Mk  537  1451,  Lk  2349  with  var. 
lect.  oxoX.  in'the  two  former,  probably  a  correction  to  the  more 
usual  form).  6.  hiaixo,  follow  after  (Lk  1723),  often  in  LXX  in  a 
good  sense  of  those  in  search  of  one.  7.  xaraZiautu  (Mk  136),  t.o 
pursue  closely,  ‘  the  xa.ro  gives  the  idea  of  hard  persistent 
search,  as  in  our  ‘  hunt  down  ’  (Gould).  8.  di'Cn  ornrai  puu, 

‘  come  ye  after  me,’  Mt  4*3  (AV  ‘  follow  ’)  ;  cf.  Mk  117. 

That  great  multitudes  followed  Jesus  during 
His  ministry  is  repeatedly  noted  ;  cf.  Mt  425  81  2029 
219,  Mk  524,  Lk  2327  (see  Crowd,  Multitude)  ; 
publicans  and  sinners  also  (pKoXovdow,  R  B,  Yulg. 
Mk  215,  cf.  Lk  151).  ‘Follow  me’  ( &Ko\oudei  poi) 
was  His  call  to  discipleship,  Mt  99  II  Lk  969,  Jn  l43 ; 
Sevpo  &Ko\ov6ei  p.01  (Lk  1822  ||)  and  SeOre  07rtVa>  pov  (Mt 
419 1|)  also  occur.  The  command  would  be  at  once 
understood  in  this  sense,  for  ‘  it  was  not  only  the 
practice  of  the  Rabbis,  but  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  for  a  Master  to  gather  around 
him  a  circle  of  disciples’  (Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  i.  474).  Hence  ‘following’  was  a  mark 
of  belonging  to  the  band  of  disciples  (Mk  938  ||). 
At  first  it  might  seem  to  imply  only  ‘  come  with 
me  on  this  journey’  (cf.  Jn  l37,  43),  but  gradually 
they  learned  that  it  meant  abandonment  of  pre¬ 
vious  occupations  (Mt  420  99)  and  duties  (Mt  822), 
and  possibly  the  dearest  ties  (Lk  1426),  as  well  as  a 
participation  in  dangers  and  even  death  (Mt  1028- 
“f-,  Jn  162).  Spell  an  intensified  meaning  of  fol¬ 
lowing  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Peter  (Jn  l40f-,  Mt 
419,  Jn  2119).  The  call  of  Jesus  differed  from  that 
of  other  teachers  in  that  He  did  not  simply  invite, 
but  commanded  obedience  as  One  who  had  the 
right,  and  as  if  they  literally  belonged  to  Himself  ; 
the  most  peremptory  claims  to  rule  over  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  wills  of  men  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
rather  than  in  Jn.,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
His  being  the  supreme  Lord  of  life  (Liddon). 
Further,  the  disciples  followed  Him  not  merely 
to  learn  more  doctrine,  but  to  be  prepared  for 
future  work  (Mt  419 ;  and  of  the  Apostles,  Mk  314). 
Mk  1032  is  especially  noteworthy,  describing  vividly 


the  manner  of  following  on  the  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  literal  meaning  tends  to  merge  partly  or 
wholly  into  the  metaphorical  sense  of  conforming 
to  the  example  of  Jesus  in  living,  and  also,  if  need 
be,  in  dying;  cf.  Mt  1038  ||  1624,  Jn  812  1226  I336, 

1  P  221  (‘follow  his  steps’),  Rev  144.  The  two 
meanings  seem  combined  in  Jn  2119-20.  V.20  im¬ 

plies  that  Jesus  moved  away,  inviting  Peter  to 
follow  along  the  rough  shore  perhaps  for  private 
conversation  ;  and  John  though  uninvited  also  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  there  is  probably  a  reference  also  to 
Jn  1336  ;  and  the  action  of  Peter  was  symbolical  of 
that  obedient  following  in  the  rugged  path  of 
Christian  duty,  in  the  work  of  the  Apostolic 
ministry  (Chrys.),  in  the  way  of  martyrdom 
(Meyer),  which  would  lead  to  participation  in  His 
Master’s  glory  (see  Godet’s  note).  This  command 
differed  from  the  similar  command  given  before  the 
Resurrection,  says  Westcott,  because  ‘  it  now  re¬ 
quired  further  the  perception  of  His  course  ;  the 
spiritual  discernment  by  which  His  movements 
can  still  be  discovered  ;  and  yet,  further,  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  martyrdom  as  the  end.’ 

Lk  957f-=Mt  8I9£-  is  important.  All  three 
aspirants  for  admission  into  the  inner  circle  seem 
to  have  been  already  disciples,  cf.  Mt  821,  the  use 
of  ‘  Master  ’  and  ‘  Lord,’  and  the  work  contem¬ 
plated  (Lk  960  -  62).  Probably  the  appointment  of 
the  Seventy  was  in  view  (Lk  101),  or  less  likely,  of 
the  Twelve  (so  Trench,  comparing  Mt  101,  which, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  choosing,  but  to 
the  sending  out  of  the  Apostles).  These  were 
(1)  a  scribe  (eh  ypapyarevs,  Mt.),  who  came  saying, 

‘  Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest.’  He  meant,  perhaps,  ‘  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  wherever  it  might  be,  not  aware  of  the 
continual  wandering  life  led  by  Jesus’  (Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  69) ;  but  he  was  warned 
of  the  utter  homelessness  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  was  shown  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost 
(cf.  Lk  1425f-).  (2)  Another  was  called  to  follow, 

and  professed  readiness  to  obey  but  alleged  a 
hindrance :  ‘  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  father.’  The  words  ‘go  and  bury’  ( direXdovTL 
dd\pai),  and  ‘  leave  the  dead,’  RV  (&<pes  tovs 
veKpotis),  naturally  imply,  and  are  usually  taken 
to  mean,  that  his  father  was  then  lying  dead 
(so  early  Fathers,  Alford,  Trench,  Godet,  Eder¬ 
sheim,  etc.).  It  was  a  son’s  most  sacred  duty  to 
perform  the  last  offices,  but  this  was  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  Call  must  take  precedence  of  all 
else.  His  going  might  involve  a  delay  of  seven 
days  (the  period  of  pollution,  Nu  19,if  ),  during 
which  good  impressions  might  be  dulled ;  and 
Jesus  would  have  left  the  district  whither,  taking 
Lk.’s  order,  He  was  not  to  return.  This  man,  too, 
was  being  called  to  active  work  for  God  ;  cf.  regu¬ 
lations  in  Lv  2111,  Nu  67.  But  some  later  com¬ 
mentators,  as  Theophylact,  suppose  that  the  father 
was  still  alive  though  weak  and  frail,  and  that  the 
son  wished  to  remain  with  him  until  his  death. 
Thus  the  seeming  harshness  of  Christ’ s  reply 
would  be  mitigated  ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
as  the  burial  usually  took  place  on  the  day  of 
death,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  man  would  leave 
his  home  during  the  interval  between  these  two 
events.  Wendt  (op.  cit.  p.  70)  quotes  a  striking 
illustration  in  support.  A  young  Turk  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  missionary  in  Syria  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe,  and  answered,  ‘  I  must  first  of  all 
bury  my  father.’  The  missionary  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  news  of  his  death,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  good  health  ;  but  the  young 
man  explained  that  he  only  meant  that  one 
must  before  all  things  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  owed  to  relatives.  Jesus  did  not  recognise 
such  duties  as  sufficient  to  justify  delay  in  preach- 
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ing  the  gospel.  Clem.  Alex,  adopted  a  tradition 
that  this  man  was  Philip  [too  Kupiov  XiyovTos  rip 
<hi\i7r7r<f),  &<pes  tous  ve/spoiis,  k.t.X.,  Strum,  iii.  4.  50,  51, 
M  igne)  ;  if  true,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  admoni¬ 
tion  occasioned  by  some  slackness  or  symptom  of 
decadence  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  (Alf. ).  (3)  A 

third  offered  to  follow,  but  wished  lirst  to  say 
farewell  to  his  relatives :  he  showed  a  divided 
affection  ;  apparently,  therefore,  his  request  in¬ 
volved  special  danger.  A  saying  of  farewell  (airo- 
Tdacreadai)  in  quite  a  different  sense  was  necessary 
(Lk  1433).  Augustine  says  of  these  three  :  ‘obtulit 
se  unus  ut  eum  sequeretur  et  reprobatus  est,  alius 
non  audebat  et  excitatus  est,  tertius  differebat  et 
culpatus  est.’  Edersheim  sums  up  the  three  vital 
conditions  of  following  as  here  illustrated  :  (a)  ab¬ 
solute  self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world  ; 
(b)  immediate  and  entire  self-surrender  to  Christ 
and  His  work  ;  (c)  a  heart  and  affections  simple, 
undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  work,  to 
which  there  is  no  other  trial  of  parting  like  that 
which  would  involve  parting  from  Him,  no  other 
or  higher  joy  than  that  of  following  Him  ( Life  and 
Times,  ii.  134). 

For  the  result  and  rewards  of  following  see  Jn 
812,  Mt  1927'- 1|. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  xxokmBiu;  art. 
*  Follow  ’  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels 
(No.  6)  ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  70  ;  Liddon,  The 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  Lect.  iv. ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;  Commentaries  of  Godet,  Westcott,  etc.; 
Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  222  f.;  Expositor,  iv.  iv.  [1891] 
28611.  ‘  W.  II.  DUNDAS. 

FOOD. — While  this  word  does  not  occur  in  AV 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Greek  words  ppQ/ua  (Mt  1415, 
Mk  719,  Lk  3U  913,  and  Jn  434)  and  (3pQais  (Jn  432  and 
027. 55^  rendered  ‘  meat,’  would  be  in  each  case  better 
rendered  ‘  food.’  The  first  word,  ftpQg.a,  means  any¬ 
thing  eaten  ;  while  the  second,  fipQxns,  is  used  else- 
where  in  NT  for  ‘the  act  of  eating’;  but  in  the 
Gospels  three  times  (in  John)  for  that  which  is 
eaten ;  twice  as  a  general  term  for  food  (Jn  432  627), 
and  once  as  contrasted  with  drink  (655).  In  these 
passages  in  John’s  Gospel,  Jesus  uses  the  term 
figuratively,  of  spiritual  nourishment,  which  He 
Himself  could  give,  describing  His  own  body  as 
‘  food  indeed.’ 

The  ordinary  food  in  Christ’s  day  consisted  chiefly 
of  flesh,  cereals,  fruits,  and  herbs.  Of  flesh,  that  of 
sheep,  oxen,  kids,  birds  (Mt  1212  2532,  Lk  1316,  Mt 
1029),  as  well  as  fish  (Mt  710,  Lk  2442,  Jn  69  2113)  was 
in  common  use.  Of  cereals,  wheat  and  barley  were 
favourite  food-stuffs  (Mt  312,  Mk  223-25,  Lk  317,  Jn 
09  2113) .  (lf  her])S  there  is  mention  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  (Mt  2323,  Lk  1 142) ;  of  fruits,  we  hear  of 
figs  (Lk  137,  Mt  2118- 19)  and  grapes  (Mt  716,  Mk  122). 
The  cereals  were  prepared  by  grinding  in  crude 
mills,  and  the  flour  was  made  into  loaves  or  cakes 
baked  in  ovens.  Food  was  seasoned  with  salt  (Mk 
960) ;  mustard  leaves  and  cummin  were  used  as 
condiments.  See  art.  Meals. 

John  the  Baptist,  like  some  others  of  his  day, 
lived  nearer  to  nature,  as  a  rebuke  of  prevalent 
luxury,  and  chose  the  native  food  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  ‘locusts  and  wild-honey’  (Mt  34,  Mk  l6). 
Jesus  came  ‘eating  and  drinking’  the  ordinary 
food  of  His  time,  rebuking  the  artificial  abstemi¬ 
ousness  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  ll18f-,  Lk  733f-),  as  well 
as  the  too  great  anxiety  of  many  as  to  what  they 
should  eat  or  drink  (Mt  62M-,  Lk  1222-26). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

FOOL. — This  word  occurs  6  times  in  the  AV  of 
the  Gospels  as  the  translation  of  dub-pros  (Lk  2425), 
&<t>puu  (11JU  1220),  and  pupbs  (Mt  522  2317- 19).  In  the 
KV  it  occurs  only  twice  (Mt  522  2317),  being  in  Mt 
23 19  omitted  from  the  text,  and  in  the  three  re¬ 
maining  places  the  rendering  given  is  ‘foolish.’ 
Further,  p.upos  occurs  in  Mt  72®  25-'- 3- 8,  and  in  these 
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places,  both  in  AV  and  RV,  it  is  translated 
‘  foolish.’ 

These  three  Greek  words,  confused  more  or  less 
by  the  principal  versions, — the  Harklean  Syriac 
and  Coptic  are  exceptions, —  are  not  synonyms. 

’ Kvo-pr os  implies  a  lack  of  comprehension  or  under¬ 
standing,  and  so  is  very  fittingly  used  in  Lk  2425. 
”A <ppuv,  signifying  ‘mindless’  or  ‘senseless,’  fre¬ 
quently  carries  with  it,  in  Biblical  usage  (cf.  its 
constant  employment  in  the  LXX  of  Proverbs),  an 
underlying  meaning  of  moral  defect,  impiety,  or 
unbelief  ;  while  in  pupos  (cf.  piopaiueadai,  Mt  513  ‘  to 
become  insipid  ’)  the  predominant  meaning  is  ‘  dull,’ 
‘  witless,’  ‘  stupid.’ 

The  meaning  of  poipt  in  Mt  522  has  been  much 
discussed.  Alford  mentions  three  interpretations  : 
(1)  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  ordinary 
Greek  word  for  ‘  fool  ’ ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  translitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Heb.  rnb  ( moreh ),  meaning  ‘  rebel  ’  or 
‘perverse’  (cf.  Nu  2010),  a  word  which  is  put  in 
RVm  as  an  alternative  to  ‘fool’;  (3)  that  it  bears 
the  sense  of  ddeos  according  to  the  Heb.  usage  of 
(ndbdl,  and  cf.  1  S  2525).  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  supposing  the  word 
to  be  other  than  the  Greek  p-oipos  used  in  its  ordin¬ 
ary  Biblical  sense. 

Our  Lord  wished  to  emphasize  the  enormity  of 
murder.  He  said,  ‘  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  to  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and 
Whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  is 
angry  [the  inward  feeling]  with  his  brother,  is  in 
danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  Raca  [a  contemptuous  utterance 
arising  from  the  inward  anger,  and  probably  no 
definite  word  ;  see  Raca],  shall  be  liable  to  a 
more  solemn  judgment;  but  whosoever  shall  say, 
Thou  fool  [the  angry  feeling  formulated  in  a 
definite  word  of  contemptuous  depreciation],  shall 
be  worthy  of  a  more  dreadful  doom.’  This  is,  in 
the  main,  Augustine’s  explanation  ( de  Serm.  Dom. 
in  Mont.  I.  ix.) ;  and  thus  our  Lord  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  how  heinous  actual  murder  is  in  His  eyes. 

Every  use  of  the  word  ‘  fool  ’  is  not,  of  course, 
condemned.  Our  Lord  Himself  (see  above)  and 
St.  Paul  (Gal  31)  employed  it  in  needful  rebuke  ; 
but  that  use  of  it  is  condemned  which  springs 
from  angry  feelings,  and  which  is  one  step  on  the 
way  to  violence  or  even  to  murder. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.,  under  the  Greek  terms; 
Expos.  Times,  iv.  [1893]  495,  514,  xi.  [1900]  381  ;  Law,  Serious 
Call,  ch.  xxi.  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  232. 

Albert  Bonus. 

FOOLISHNESS. — In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Jesus  points  out  the  grave  sin  of  saying  to  our 
brother,  ‘Thou  fool’  (p-oipt,  Mt  522).  When  He 
likened  His  critics  to  children  in  the  market-place 
who  would  play  at  neither  a  sad  nor  a  merry  game 
(Mt  ll16'19),  was  He  not  saying  in  His  heart,  ‘Ye 
fools  ’  ?  But  anger  and  contempt  are  the  sources 
of  the  former ;  wonder  and  pity,  mingled  with 
indignation,  shape  the  latter.*  He  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  had  occasion  to  marvel  at  the 
foolishness  of  men.  That  foolishness  is  a  ruinous 
self-deception  in  spiritual  things.  .  He  points  out 
this  folly  in  these  classes  : 

1.  The  foolishness  of  worldly  men. — God  said  to 
the  rich  man,  ‘  Thou  fool  ’  (deppiov,  Lk  1220).  The 
parable  (vv.16-21)  was  inspired  by  a  request  which 
showed  to  Christ  a  heart  so  absorbed  in  thought  of 
material  good  that  it  could  not  listen  to  His  mes¬ 
sage.  That  fact  gives  us  the  point  of  view  from 
which  to  consider  the  parable.  The  good  of  life 
cannot  be  in  earth’s  riches  which  pass  from  owner 
to  owner,  and  whose  possession  Ls  at  the  mercy  of 
death,  which  is  only  an  accident  to  the  immortal 

*  Cf.  Lk  24‘-r»  £  avorroi,  ‘  O  foolish  men  ’  [AV  ‘  O  fools  ’  is  too 
harsh].  See  preceding  article. 
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soul  (v. 20).  Covetousness,  a  man’s  absorption  in 
heaping  up  and  enjoying  things,  is  folly  in  so  far  as 
it  hinders  him  from  attaining  to  the  true  riches, 
treasure  of  the  soul  laid  up  with  God  (vv.15, 21). 

2.  The  foolishness  of  the  formalist,  who  shuts  his 
eyes  ( fiupol  ical  rv<p\ol)  to  the  spiritual  side,  the 
inward  consecration  which  gives  meaning  and 
value  to  conduct  or  to  things  (Lk  1 140,  Mt  23i7). 

3.  The  foolishness  of  the  religious.— This  thought 
occurs  more  frequently.  It  is  a  mark  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  that  it  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
subtler  forms  of  evil  which  beset  the  religious  class. 
He  assumes  that  those  sins  of  sense  and  temper 
which  all  the  world  condemns,  need  no  condemna¬ 
tion  from  Him.  This  foolishness  consists  generally 
in  a  lack  of  seriousness,  a  lack  of  whole-hearted¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  in  faith  and  conduct.  There 
are  those  who  hear  His  words  and  do  them  not 
(Mt  726-  zt).  These  are  believers  whose  whole 
spirit  is  a  contradiction,  children  of  faith  in 
mind,  children  of  unfaith  in  conduct.  This  fool¬ 
ishness  of  believers  is  the  formative  thought  of 
the  parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  163'9)  and 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  251'13).  The  meaning  of 
the  former  parable  is  said  by  Jesus  to  be,  that  the 
childi'en  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  That  wisdom  consists 
in  greater  singleness  of  vision  both  as  regards  ends 
and  means.  The  steward  sees  his  end  clearly  :  he 
apportions  his  means  to  that  end,  uses  as  best  he  may 
what  resources  he  has.  The  inference  is  left  as  to 
the  wavering  vision,  both  of  end  and  of  means,  on 
the  part  of  the  children  of  light.  The  same  thought 
is  in  the  subsidiary  and  incidental  lesson  as  to 
making  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness.  Selfishness,  not  brotherliness,  rules 
this  fraudulent  steward,  but  he  sees  clearly  those 
facts  of  our  human  life,  gratitude  and  kindliness, 
which  make  brotherhood  possible,  and  he  turns 
them  to  his  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  brother¬ 
hood  is  the  faith  of  the  children  of  light,  and  yet 
they  greatly  neglect  this  rich  field.  The  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  completes  this  teaching  of  the 
foolishness  of  a  half-hearted  faith.  It  hints  the 
irrevocable  loss  believers  bring  upon  themselves 
thereby.  Life’s  opportunities  come  unexpectedly 
— calls  to  service,  possibilities  of  honour  and 
spiritual  enriching  —  and  the  half  -  hearted  miss 
these.  Their  heart-culture,  their  spirits’  disci¬ 
pline  have  been  sleeping ;  and  the  chances  of  life 
pass  them  by. 

The  seat  of  all  these  follies  is  the  heart  (Mk 
722).  It  is  not  any  mere  action  of  the  intellect 
which  here  comes  into  condemnation.  All  these 
forms  of  foolishness  are  a  ruining  self-deception. 
The  mind  is  there  the  servant  of  the  heart  whose 
desires  have  confused  and  led  it  astray. 

Richard  Glaister. 

FOOT. — The  references  in  this  connexion  arise 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  foot  in  relationship 
to  the  head  is  the  inferior  part  of  the  body. 

1.  Humility  and  defilement. — A  still  lower  level 
was  reached  by  the  shoes  or  sandals,  which  were 
in  direct  contact  with  the  common  earth.  John 
the  Baptist  indicated  his  inferiority  to  Christ  by 
saying  that  he  was  unworthy  to  unfasten  His 
shoelatchet  (Mk  l7).  To  walk  barefoot  was  the 
sign  of  a  captive  prisoner  (Is  204),  and  as  a  voluntary 
act  of  self-infliction  often  forms  part  of  a  personal 
vow.  To  be  trodden  under  foot  was  the  symbol  of 
utter  degradation  (Mt  513,  Lk  2124,  He  1029).  At 
the  entrance  to  an  Oriental  house  the  shoes  are  re¬ 
moved,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  as  a 
preliminary  to  sitting  down  with  the  feet  drawn 
under  the  dress,  but  also  out  of  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  family  life,  so  that  no  defilement  may 
touch  the  rugs  and  mats  that  have  been  hallowed 
by  prayer  and  the  Divine  presence.  He  who  stood 
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on  holy  ground  had  to  put  off'  his  shoes  (Ex  3s, 
Jos  516). 

Orientals  are  not  accustomed  to  wear  stockings 
with  their  open  shoes,  and  it  was  an  act  not  only 
of  ceremonial  duty,  but  of  personal  comfort,  to 
bathe  the  feet  after  a  journey  over  the  hot  and 
dusty  ground.  It  was  a  courtesy  due  to  a  guest 
to  see  that  this  ministry  was  not  omitted.  Christ 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  house  of  one  j 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  precise  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  this  service  had  been  more  than  rendered; 
to  Him  by  a  woman  whom  the  Pharisee  despised 
as  a  sinner  (Lk  741-46).  The  charge  to  His  disciples 
to  shake  the  dust  from  their  feet  wherever  the 
message  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  received  (Mt  1014, 
Mk  611,  Lk  9°  10u),  was  a  demonstration  to  both 
parties  of  the  unfitness  of  such  people  for  its 
membership.  AVlien  Christ  washed  the  disciples’ 
feet,  the  cleansing  meant  not  only  that  the  feet 
under  which  His  sacred  hands  had  been  placed 
could  never  turn  aside  to  paths  of  evil,  but  that 
they  could  never  be  set  down  with  harsh  and  proud 
authority  over  the  lives  and  rights  of  others.  His 
service  could  never  lay  upon  those  disciples  any 
greater  humiliation  than  had  been  rendered  to 
them.  It  became  a  law  of  the  Kingdom  to  ‘  wash 
one  another’s  feet’  (Jn  135-14). 

2.  Authority  and  subjection. — To  approach  the 
feet  of  the  great  was  the  conceded  right  of 
the  weak  in  seeking  the  presence  and  help  of  the 
powerful.  To  kneel  down  and  clasp  the  feet  and 
even  to  kiss  them  is  still  the  Oriental  preliminary 
to  an  important  request.  When  inferiors  salute 
those  of  higher  rank,  the  first  act  of  gesture  is  to 
lower  the  hand  towards  the  ground  as  if  to  imply 
that  the  whole  body  should  be  there.  Sometimes 
the  word  is  allowed  to  do  service  for  the  deed,  as 
when  the  supplicant  says,  ‘  Allow  me  to  kiss  your 
feet.’  The  impression  meant  to  be  produced  is 
that  the  party  addressed  has  the  power  to  do  what 
is  asked,  and  that  the  only  unsettled  point  is  the 
question  of  his  willingness  (Mt  1829  2020,  Mk  l40 
1017). 

The  foot  on  the  neck  as  a  symbol  of  conquest 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
pastoral  life.  When  an  Oriental  shepherd  wishes 
to  punish  a  straying  and  inattentive  sheep,  he 
casts  it  on  its  side,  and  with  all  his  weight  presses 
and  rubs  the  iron-studded  sole  of  his  shoe  against 
its  neck  (1  Co  lo25-  27).  In  killing  a  serpent,  the 
Syrian  peasant,  even  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
usually,  after  a  blow  or  two,  jumps  upon  the 
serpent,  and  by  a  quick  succession  of  stamps 
bruises  it  to  death  (Ps  9113,  Ro  1620).  To  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  teacher  was  the  attitude  of  the  disciple 
(Mt  1024,  Lk  1039,  Ac  223).  The  Pharisees  thus  sat 
in  Moses’  seat  (Mt  232). 

The  risen  Lord  was  recognized  by  the  marks  in 
His  hands  and  His  feet  (Lk  244IJ) ;  see  PRINT. 
On  Mt  18s  1|  see  Asceticism,  p.  129. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

FOOTSTOOL  (InroTrdSior).— With  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Ja  23  the  word  is  used  figuratively  in 
the  NT,  to  express  the  idea  of  ‘subjection’  or 
‘complete  control.’  In  this  sense  it  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Gospels :  e.g.  Mt  2244,  Mk  1235,  Lk 
2043,  where  the  Synoptists  record  Christ’s  quotation 
from  Ps  110 — a  psalm  always  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  distinctly  Messianic.  In  Mt  2244  RV,  on  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS  and 
versions,  accepts  i 'ittokAtu  instead  of  inro-rriSLov,  and 
translates,  ‘  till  I  put  thine  enemies  under  thy 
feet.’  Similarly  in  Mk  123G  vwok&tw  is  read  by 
many  ancient  authorities,  and  is  adopted  by  WI1. 
Here,  however,  RV  retains  v-rr^TroSiov  (with  marg. 
note)  ;  but  (as  also  in  Lk  2043  and  Mt  5:ir,_)  trans¬ 
lates  more  correctly  ‘  footstool  of  thy  (or  his)  feet’ 
instead  of  AV  ‘  thy  (or  his)  footstool.’ 
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In  its  application  to  Christ  the  word  shows  Him 
in  His  Kingly  oilice  triumphing  over  His  enemies, 
and  bringing  all  men  into  captivity  to  His  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  cf.  1  Co  1525  ‘  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.’ 

Dugald  Clark. 

FORCE. — 1.  Force,  as  defined  by  modern  science, 
is  inherent  in  matter  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  is 
defined  also  as  the  power  of  doing  work.  The  modes 
and  the  effects  of  its  activities  are  mechanical. 
It  can  neither  exist  nor  act,  therefore,  within  the 
moral  sphere  of  the  universe.  And  from  this  fact 
it  follows  that  force  and  its  activities  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  essential  facts  and  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  truth  is  recognized  by  the  four 
Gospels,  for  in  their  records  of  Christ’s  life  and 
mission,  the  entire  import  of  which  was  moral,  no 
word  is  employed  capable  of  being  construed  into 
the  meaning  of  force  as  just  explained.  The  word 
‘force’  occurs  only  twice  in  these  records  (Mt  ll12, 
Jn  615  EV) ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  used  as  the 
translation  of  apirafa,  which  signifies  to  seize  or 
carry  off  (an  object  by  physical  force  or  compul¬ 
sion).  It  is  the  use  of  physical  force  or  compulsion 
that  is  denoted  by  St.  John’s  statement  that  the 
people  wanted  to  take  Jesus  by  force  to  make  Him 
a  king ;  and  it  is  probable  that  our  Lord  had  the 
employment  of  force  of  the  same  kind  in  His  mind 
when  He  said,  as  St.  Matthew  reports  :  ‘  From  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence  (/SnRercu  =  ‘  is  carried  by 
force  or  assault’),  and  the  violent  (or  assailants) 
take  it  by  force  ’  (dprdfovcnv).  The  order  of  ideas 
here  expressed  is  exactly  in  terms  of  the  principle 
of  domination  by  force,  which  was  universal  in 
antiquity ;  a  principle  which  was  entirely  antago¬ 
nistic  to  His  essential  ideas  as  to  the  moral  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  moral  conditions 
by  means  of  which  alone  entrance  to  it  could  be 
gained.  And  as  He  fully  realized  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  alluded  to  was  hostile  to  the  nature,  interests, 
and  laws  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  warned  His 
disciples  against  it  (Mk  lO4'2"45),  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  He  did  not  express  Himself  in  the 
language  of  the  force  which  the  dominating  powers 
of  the  ancient  world  employed,  meaning  thereby 
that  places  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  He  under¬ 
stood  and  wished  His  hearers  to  understand  the 
latter,  were  in  great  demand,  and  that  men  were 
eagerly  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  them.  His 
real  meaning  is  not  quite  apparent.  He  Himself 
represented  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  come  to 
found  it.  In  His  life  and  activities  its  principles 
came  to  perfect  realization.  To  subject  Him  in  any 
way  to  the  abusive  treatment  of  the  force  of  domi¬ 
nating  powers  or  authorities,  was  to  do  ‘  violence’ 
in  His  Person  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  it 
was  also  ‘  to  take  ’  the  kingdom,  in  the  sense  of 
making  it  in  His  Person  an  object  of  violent  abuse. 
When  He  spoke  the  words  in  question  His  ministry 
in  Galilee  was  closing  in  disappointing  circum¬ 
stances.  John  the  Baptist  had  been  already  made 
a  victim  of  violent  abuse  ;  and  He  knew  that  His 
‘hour,’  a  more  terrible  destiny  than  John’s,  would 
not  be  long  delayed.  Might  it  not  be  His  cross, 
then,  that  was  in  His  mind  when  He  spoke  the 
words  in  question  ?  [For  the  more  usual  view  that 
the  violence  which  takes  the  kingdom  by  force  is 
the  friendly  violence  of  those  who  seek  to  enter  it, 
see  A.  B.  Bruce,  Expositor's  Gr.  Test,  in  loc., 
Expositor ,  I.  v.  [1877]  p.  197  ff.]. 

2.  ‘  Force,’  however,  is  a  term  which  is  not 
aways  used  in  its  strictly  scientific  sense.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  use  it  is  synonymous  with  strength  or  power. 
‘Power’  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
( lospels,  and  in  many  instances  where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  it  possesses  moral  significance  of  very  high 
value.  The  word  ‘  power  ’  in  the  E  V  of  the  Gospels 


is  represented  by  two  Greek  terms  in  the  original, 
'dz.  e£ovala  and  SiWyis,  the  former  of  which  is 
sometimes  translated  by  the  word  ‘authority.’ 

’Eljo-ucria  may  be  taken  first.  Power  in  the  sense 
of  this  word  is  not  always  spoken  of  as  Christ's 
power  ;  but  it  is  as  His  power  that  it  has  its  chief 
interest  here.  The  power  (e£oucr La)  that  Christ 
possessed  was  a  power  in  which  might  was  com¬ 
bined  with  right ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  sometimes 
called  authority  in  the  Gospels  and  sometimes 
130 wer.  He  was  able  to  do  things  because  He  had 
the  right  to  do  them  ;  and  no  one  had  any  right 
to  hinder  Him  or  to  call  Him  in  question.  And 
the  things  that  He  had  the  right  and  the  power 
to  do  were  all  of  a  nature  purely  moral ;  and 
things,  moreover,  which  He  alone  could  do,  and 
which  were  of  transcendent  importance.  What 
were  they?  (1)  He,  as  the  Son  of  man,  had 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9B,  Mk  2‘°). 
(2)  He  has  power  to  give  eternal  life  to  those 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Him  (Jn  172).  (3) 

He  has  power,  or  authority,  also  to  execute  judg¬ 
ment,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man  (Jn  527).  (4) 

He  is  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  (Mt  2818).  (5)  Lastly,  He  had  power  to  lay 

down  His  life  on  earth,  and  power  to  take  it  again 
(Jn  101S).  The  explanation  of  the  various  forms 
of  power  (it-owla.)  possessed  by  Christ,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  His  claim  to  the  possession  of 
them  rests,  lies  in  a  domain  of  essential  Christian 
truth. 

It  needs  to  be  strongly  emphasized  that  all  the 
forms  of  the  power  in  question  are  moral.  The 
power  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  men  as  moral  beings, 
to  give  eternal  life  to  men  as  moral  beings,  to  lay 
down  one’s  life  in  perfect  self-sacrificing  love  and 
service  for  others’  good,  to  exercise  the  moral 
government  of  heaven  and  earth, — to  do  all  these 
things,  to  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  do  them, 
manifestly  means  the  possession  and  the  exercise 
of  moral  power  of  the  highest  possible  order. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  this  power  in  its  nature 
and  in  all  its  forms  of  manifestation  belongs  to 
the  supernatural  order  of  things.  But  in  the 
sphere  of  things  into  which  the  order  of  ideas 
considered  here  introduces  one,  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  are  one.  It  is  within  the  sphere 
of  the  moral  order  of  things  that  Christ,  in  His 
moral  position  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  exercised,  or  exercises,  the  forms  of  His 
power  alluded  to.  And  within  this  moral  sphere 
there  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  the  supernatural.  Here  all  that  is  in 
harmony  with  God’s  will  and  purpose  is  in  Him, 
and  He  is  in  it.  This  is  the  real  truth  ;  and 
whether  it  be  called  natural  or  supernatural  is  only 
a  difference  in  name. 

Once  more,  all  the  forms  of  power  that  Christ 
claimed  for  Himself  were  His  by  delegation  from 
God.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  He  had  the 
right  and  the  power  to  exercise  them  in  a  merely 
official  capacity,  without  their  having  any  relation 
to  and  dependence  on  what  He  was  as  a  moral 
Being.  He  was  invested  with  them  by  God,  as  all 
but  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  above  indicate. 
But  one  of  the  passages  tells  us  that  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  as  the  Son  of  man  ;  and 
another,  that  God  had  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  Judgment  because  He  was  the  Son  of  man. 
He  was  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man 
in  all  that  He  was  as  a  moral  Being  when  on  the 
earth,  exercising  the  high  moral  powers  that  He 
claimed  to  possess.  And  it  is  as  the  same  moral 
Being,  now  glorified,  that  He  exercises  every  moral 
power  that  He  claimed  as  His  own  by  Divine  gift 
and  prerogative.  In  other  words,  the  power  to  do 
all  the  things  that  have  been  specified  is  His  be¬ 
cause  of  what  He  is  as  a  moral  Being.  To  forgive 
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sins,  to  judge  men,  etc.,  are  all  acts  of  moral  power 
which  belong  to  the  administration  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  it  now  is  with  Christ  in  it  as 
the  one  only  Mediator  between  God  and  men. 
And  the  reason  why  the  administration  of  all 
things  belonging  to  the  moral  relations  between 
God  and  men  is  in  His  hands,  is — that  in  His  life 
and  death  on  earth  He  earned  the  moral  right  to 
occupy  this  momentous  position  of  mediation  and 
power.  For  He  fills  this  position  and  administers 
its  powers  as  one  who  has  proved  Himself  all  that 
God  can  be  to  men,  and  all  that  every  man  ought 
to  become  and  be  to  God.  He  is  thus,  because  of 
what  He  is,  the  Divinely  human  and  the  humanly 
Divine,  true  way  of  forgiveness,  of  judgment,  of 
life,  and  of  moral  government  for  men.  From  His 
Father’s  own  commandment  He  had  the  power  to 
lay  down  His  life,  in  living  and  in  dying  to  qualify 
Himself  for  this  destiny  of  absolute  pre-eminence 
in  the  moral  universe.  And  as  the  Father  com¬ 
manded  Him,  so  He  did.  Therefore  His  name  is 
now  above  every  name  (Ph  25'11,  Jn  1720'26). 

Awafjus  is  the  other  word  which  is  translated 
‘  power  ’  in  the  E V  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  none  of  the  Evangelists  includes  the 
word  ‘  energy  ’  (tvtpyeia)  in  his  terminology ;  a 
word  which  St.  Paul  employed  to  denote  the 
effectual  working  of  God’s  redeeming  power  as 
manifested  in  (1)  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  in  the  setting  of  Him  at  God’s  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  i.e.  in  the  moral  order 
of  things  (Eph  l19'23) ;  (2)  the  Divine  grace  that 
was  bestowed  on  St.  Paul  himself  by  the  working 
in  him  of  Divine  power  (Eph  37) ;  (3)  the  working 
of  the  same  Divine  power  in  the  creation  or  evolu¬ 
tion  of  an  order  of  moral  unity  in  the  relations  of 
nil  men  to  one  another  in  Christ ;  (4)  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  same  power  as  in  Christ  as  destined  to 
fashion  the  resurrection  body  of  believers  into  the 
glorious  likeness  of  His  own,  ‘according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject  all 
things  unto  himself’  (Ph  321).  But  the  absence 
from  the  Gospels  of  the  term  ‘energy,’  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  of  such  extensive  and  high  importance 
in  St.  Paul’s  general  conception  of  essential  Christi¬ 
anity,  does  not  imply  the  absence  from  them  of  that 
order  of  Divine  working  for  which  the  word  stands 
in  the  Apostle’s  writings.  The  entire  body .  of 
moral  phenomena,  reproduced  by  the  Evangelists 
in  their  several  records,  and  in  which  the  power 
of  God  in  Christ  was  manifested,  was  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  energy  in  St.  Paul’s  sense  of  the 
word.  But,  further,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
evtpyeia  is  included  in  that  of  the  word  Siniapus  as 
the  latter  is  used  in  the  Gospels ;  for  in  them  it 
signifies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possession  of  power 
capable  of  action  ;  and,  on  the  other,  power  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  a  state  of  activity,  in  which  case 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  energy.  Power,  then,  as 
duva/jus,  holds  a  fundamental  place  in  the  Gospels 
as  records  of  how  Christ  conceived  it  and  mani¬ 
fested  it  in  His  activities. 

(1)  Christ  regarded  the  power  with  which  He 
associated  Himself  and  His  activities  and  their 
effects  as  moral,  and  as  having  its  ultimate  source 
in  God.  He  conceived  God  as  a  moral  Being,  and 
to  Him  as  such  He  ascribed  the  power  alluded  to 
(Mt  2229  2664,  Mk  91  1402,  Lk  2269).— (2)  But,  again, 
such  being  Christ’s  view,  He  never  conceived 
of  Himself  as  possessing  and  exercising  power 
independently  of  God.  His  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  on  God  for  power  had  a  deep  and 
controlling  place  in  His  consciousness.  It  was  the 
feeling  He  gave  unreserved  and  clear  expression 
to  when  He  said,  for  instance,  ‘  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do  ’  ;  ‘I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing’  ;  and, 
again,  ‘  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doetli 
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the  works ’  (Jn  519-  30  14]0). — (3)  It  was,  therefore, 
through  His  dependence  on  God  that  our  Lord 
obtained  the  power  by  means  of  which  He  was 
enabled  to  attain  to  His  perfect  moral  self-realiza¬ 
tion,  and  by  means  of  which  He  was  enabled  to 
finish  the  work  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do. 
And  the  question  thus  arises  as  to  how  He  was 
kept  in  possession  of  a  continuous  supply  of  power 
for  the  great  moral  task  and  service  of  His  life. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels.  The  secret  of  His  strength  lay  in  His 
inner  life  of  perfect,  never  -  broken  union  and 
fellowship  with  His  Father  in  all  things.  But 
this  life  of  union  and  fellowship  with  His  Father 
needed  itself  to  be  continually  maintained ;  and 
the  Gospels  also  show  how  this  was  done  by  Him. 
He  did  it  by  paying  perfect  loyalty  to  His  depend¬ 
ence  on  His  Father  ;  by  striving  in  every  situation 
of  His  life  freely  and  perfectly  to  identify  Himself 
with  His  Father’s  will  and  purpose  for  His  life  and 
His  mission  ;  by  means  of  habits  of  self-discipline 
and  prayer  (Lk  321-22  41*14  612  928-38  2239-46,  Jn  334 

g28.  29  p 

(4)  Christ,  moreover,  believed  that  His  disciples 
needed  the  same  Divine  power  that  was  His 
strength,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  moral 
task  in  life  to  which  He  called  them  ;  and  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  power  would  be  available  for  them 
as  it  had  been  for  Himself  during  His  life  on  earth. 
His  Spirit  in  them  would  be  the  very  power  (Suva^s) 
that  had  been  His  own.  And  in  their  task  of 
overcoming  temptation,  of  moral  self-realization, 
of  achieving  good  in  service  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  they  would  find  His  Spirit’s  power  all-suffi¬ 
cient  for  them.  But  they  would  need  to  remember 
that  the  servant  was  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 
They  would  need  to  depend  on  Him  as  He  de¬ 
pended  on  God.  They  would  need  to  abide  in 
union  and  fellowship  with  Him.  They  must  keep 
His  words  as  being  the  Father’s  words.  And  they 
must  also  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  humility,  self- 
discipline,  prayer,  and  self-denial  (Mt  1088  l?111'21 
2641,  Lk  ll9'13  2231' 32  2  449,  Jn  1224'26  1313'17  1410-18  I54 
1711'19,  Ac  14>  ®). 

(5)  It  was,  finally,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  here  referred  to  that  our  Lord  performed 
those  extraordinary  works  of  His  to  which  the 
name  ‘  miracle  ’  has  been  given.  In  some  of  the 
Gospels  they  are  called  ‘  mighty  works  ’  ( e.g .  Mt 
ll20,  Mk  65,  Lk  1937).  These  works  of  power 
(Swa/xeis)  were  only  special  forms  in  which  was 
manifested  the  same  power  that  was  revealed  in 
so  many  other  ways  in  the  moral  activities  of 
Christ’s  life.  He  wrought  His  miracles  by  the 
same  power  that  enabled  Him  perfectly  to  over¬ 
come  all  the  temptations  of  His  life,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  those  other  things  in  which  He  fulfilled 
His  Father’s  will  and  purpose. 

Again,  it  never  occurred  to  Him  that  in  the 
doing  of  His  mighty  works  He  contravened  or 
suspended  any  of  those  uniformities  of  nature  to 
which  the  term  ‘  law  ’  is  applied  by  modern  science  ; 
though  with  many  of  those  uniformities  He  was 
quite  familiar,  and,  besides,  attached  to  them 
great  importance.  The  question  raised  for  science 
by  His  mighty  works  is  in  reality  not  a  question 
of  natural  law  ;  it  is  a  question  of  natural  force  or 
energy .  Are  the  forces  inherent  and  operative  in 
the  physical  or  moral  order  of  the  world  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Christ’s  power  to  have  happened  ? 
That  is  the  real  point  at  issue  as  between  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospels  and  Science.  And  the  man 
of  science  who  has  the  most  extensive  and  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  the  energy  or  forces  of  the 
Universe,  and  who  has  therefore  entered  furthest 
into  the  presence  of  the  marvels  and  the  mysteries 
of  these  forces  and  their  modes  of  manifestation, 
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would  be  the  last  person  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  affirmative. 

Once  more,  the  mighty  works  ascribed  to  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  are  not  the  most  wonderful  of  His 
achievements.  It  is  often  pointed  out  in  defence 
of  these  mighty  works,  and  rightly,  that  they  were 
wrought  to  serve  beneficent  ends,  that  they  were 
manifestations  of  power  and  love  ministering  in 
various  ways  to  human  well-being ;  and  that  as  so 
viewed,  they  were  originally  and  homogeneously 
related  to  all  the  other  beneficent  activities  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry.  It  is  also  argued  in  favour  of  the 
possibility  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
in  question,  that  His  perfect  personal  sinlessness 
and  holiness  was  a  moral  miracle  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  any  of  the  mighty  works  reported  by 
the  Evangelists  as  performed  by  Him.  There  is 
justice  in  this  argument.  It  was  by  the  power  of 
God  immanent  and  operative  in  Him,  and  by  His 
own  free  co-operation  therewith,  that  He  achieved 
His  perfect  moral  self-realization  in  which  He  was 
morally  as  perfect  as  God.  That  was  a  miracle 
indeed  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  mightier 
work  on  record  in  the  Gospels  and  represented  there 
as  wrought  by  Him  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  of  which  He  was  a  personal  organ.  See, 
further,  Miracle. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  mightiest 
work  of  all  with  which  the  power  of  God  in  Christ 
is  associated,  and  which  is  only  coming  slowly  to 
manifestation  in  the  moral  progress  of  humanity. 
Christ  in  the  power  of  His  Spirit  is  in  the  moral 
life  of  mankind.  He  is  morally  re-creating  the 
life  of  the  human  race.  The  moral  order  of  the 
world  is  being  evolved  by  means  of  His  moral 
power  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  By 
means  of  His  moral  power  in  man’s  life  and  his¬ 
tory,  He  is  conducting  humanity  onwards  in  the 
path  that  will  bring  it  to  a  perfect  moral  destiny 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  greatest, 
mightiest  of  all  His  miracles ;  and  whosoever 
understands  the  momentousness  of  the  moral  task 
it  implies  will  not  stumble  at  any  of  the  mighty 
works  on  record  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. — On  iiourlx  and  Suvot^u?  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv.  On  Christ’s  miraculous  power 
see  art.  ‘  Miracles  ’  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Mozley,  Bampton  Lectures, 
esp.  Lect.  vi.  W.  D.  THOMSON. 

FORERUNNER. — See  John  the  Baptist. 

FORESIGHT. — The  interest  of  the  student  of 
the  Gospels,  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  forms 
their  substance,  in  the  topic  of  this  article,  is  two¬ 
fold.  Jesus  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  at 
once  the  object  and  the  subject  of  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  foresight.  The  work  which  He  came  to  do 
was  a  work  ordained  in  the  counsels  of  eternity, 
and  in  all  its  items  prepared  for  beforehand  with 
the  most  perfect  prevision.  In  addressing  Himself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  Jesus  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  beginning  in  the  fullest  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  end,  and  with  the  most  absolute 
adjustment  of  every  step  to  its  attainment.  It  is 
from  this  double  view  -  point  that  each  of  the 
Evangelists  depicts  the  course  of  our  Lord’s  life 
on  earth.  They  consentiently  represent  Him  as 
having  come  to  perform  a  specific  task,  all  the 
elements  of  which  were  not  only  determined  be¬ 
forehand  in  the  plan  of  God,  hut  adumbrated,  if 
somewhat  sporadically,  yet  with  sufficient  ful¬ 
ness  for  the  end  in  view,  in  the  prophecies  of 
tlffi  OT.  And  fhey  represent  Him  as  coming  to 
perform  this  task  with  a  clear  consciousness  of 
its  nature  and  a  competent  control  of  all  the 
means  for  its  discharge,  so  that  His  whole  life 
was  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  a  programme, 
and  moved  straight  to  its  mark.  The  conception 


of  foresight  thus  dominates  the  whole  Evangelical 
narrative. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  Evangelists’  conception  of  our  Lord’s  life  and 
work  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan  Divinely  pre¬ 
determined  for  Him.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  their 
narratives  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  had  no 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  all-embracing  pre¬ 
destination  of  God  (cf.  Hastings’  DB  iv.  54-56) ; 
and  least  of  all  could  they  exclude  from  it  this 
life  and  work  which  was  to  them  the  hinge  upon 
which  all  history  turns.  To  them  accordingly  our 
Lord  is  by  way  of  eminence  ‘  the  man  of  destiny,’ 
and  His  whole  life  (Lk  249  44S)  was  governed  by 
‘  the  Sec  of  the  Divine  counsel.’  Every  step  of  His 
pathway  was  a  ‘necessity’  to  Him,  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  mission  for  which  He  had  ‘come 
forth  ’  (Mk  l38,  cf.  Swete),  or  as  St.  Luke  (J43)  in 
quite  Johannine  wise  (523,  24-  30-  3fi-  38  629,  38- **•  40  et 
passim)  expresses  it,  ‘was  sent’  (cf.  Mt  1040,  Mk 
937,  Lk  948  101B  ;  Mt  1524  2137,  Mk  126,  Lk  2013,  cf. 
Swete  on  Mk  937).  Especially  was  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  His  departure,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
(Lk  931,  cf.  v.51)  was  His  particular  task,  under  the 
government  of  this  ‘  Divine  necessity  ’  (Mt  1621  2654, 
Mk  831,  Lk  922  1725  2222- 37  247- 44,  Jn  314  20°,  cf.  Ac 
223  318  428,  and  Westcott  on  Jn  209).  His  final 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mt  1621),  His  rejection  by 
the  rulers  (Mk  831,  Lk  922  1  725),  His  betrayal  (Lk 
247),  arrest  (Mt  26s4),  sufferings  (Mt  2654,  Mk 
831,  Lk  922  1725),  and  death  (Mt  1621,  Mk  831,  Lk 
922)  by  crucifixion  (Lk  247,  Jn  314),  His  rising  again 
(Jn  209)  on  the  third  day  (Mt  1621,  Mk  831,  Lk  92* 
247. 44) — each  item  alike  is  declared  to  have  been 
‘  a  matter  of  necessity  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine 
purpose  ’  (Meyer,  Mt  246),  ‘  a  necessary  part  of  the 
destiny  assigned  our  Lord  ’  (Meyer,  Mt  265(i).  ‘  The 
death  of  our  Lord  ’  thus  appears  ‘  not  as  the  acci¬ 
dental  work  of  hostile  caprice,  but  (cf.  Ac  223  318) 
the  necessary  result  of  the  Divine  predestination 
(Lk  2222),  to  which  Divine  Set  (Lk  2426)  the  per¬ 
sonal  free  action  of  man  had  to  serve  as  an  instru¬ 
ment’  (Meyer,  Ac  428). 

How  far  the  several  events  which  entered  into 
this  life  had  been  prophetically  announced  is  obvi¬ 
ously,  in  this  view  of  it,  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 
All  of  them  lay  open  before  the  eyes  of  God  ;  and 
the  only  limit  to  pre-announcement  was  the  extent 
to  which  God  had  chosen  to  reveal  what  was  to 
come  to  pass,  through  His  servants  the  prophets. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  prophetic  an¬ 
nouncement  is  particularly  adduced  as  the  ground 
on  which  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  occurrence 
rests.  The  fulfilment  of  Scripture  thus  becomes 
regulative  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  Whatever  stood 
written  of  Him  in  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  or  the 
Psalms  (Lk  2444)  must  needs  (del)  be  accomplished 
(Mt  2654,  Lk  2237  2426,  Jn  209).  Or,  in  another 
form  of  statement,  particularly  frequent  in  Mt. 
( l22  215- 23  414  817  1217  I335  214  2656)  and  Jn.  (1238  1318 
1525  1 712  1 924.  3Sp  |mt  found  also  in  the  other  Evan¬ 
gelists  (Mk  1449,  Lk  421),  the  several  occurrences  of 
His  life  fell  out  as  they  did,  ‘in  order  that  what 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord  ’  through  the  prophets  or 
in  Scripture,  ‘  might  be  fulfilled  ’  (cf.  Mt  217  26s4 
279,  Lk  2414 ;  in  Jn  189,  32,  Lk  2444  declarations  of 
Jesus  are  treated  precisely  similarly).  That  is  to 
say,  ‘  what  was  done  stood  ...  in  the  connexion 
of  the  Divine  necessity,  as  an  actual  fact,  by  which 
prophecy  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Divine 
decree  expressed  in  the  latter  must  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  to  that  end  this  .  .  .  came  to  pass, 
and  that,  according  to  the  whole  of  its  contents'1 
(Meyer,  Mt  l22).  The  meaning  is,  not  that  there 
lies  in  the  OT  Scriptures  a  complete  predictive 
account  of  all  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
those  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
might  read  off  from  its  pages  at  will.  This  pro- 
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gramme  in  its  detailed  completeness  lies  only  in 
the  Divine  purpose  ;  and  in  Scripture  only  so  far 
forth  as  God  has  chosen  to  place  it  there  for  the 
guidance  or  the  assurance  of  His  people.  The 
meaning  is  rather  that  all  that  stands  written  of 
Jesus  in  the  OT  Scriptures  has  its  certain  fulfil¬ 
ment  in  Him  ;  and  that  enough  stands  written  of 
Him  there  to  assure  His  followers  that  in  the  course 
of  His  life,  and  in  its,  to  them,  strange  and  unex¬ 
pected  ending,  He  was  not  the  prey  of  chance  or 
the  victim  of  the  hatred  of  men,  to  the  marring  of 
His  work  or  perhaps  even  the  defeat  of  His  mis¬ 
sion,  but  was  following  step  by  step,  straight  to  its 
goal,  the  predestined  pathway  marked  out  for  Him 
in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  and  sufficiently  revealed 
from  of  old  in  the  Scriptures  to  enable  all  who 
were  not  ‘  foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  in  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken,’  to  perceive  that 
the  Christ  must  needs  have  lived  just  this  life  and 
fulfilled  just  this  destiny. 

That  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  its  culmination  in  the  death  which  He 
died,  was  foreseen  and  afore-prepared  by  God, 
enters,  thus,  into  the  very  substance  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  narrative.  It  enters  equally  into  its  very 
substance  that  this  life  teas  from  the  beginning 
lived  out  by  Jesus  Himself  in  full  view  of  its  drift 
and  its  issue.  The  Evangelists  are  as  far  from 
representing  Jesus  as  driven  blindly  onwards  by  a 
Divine  destiny  unknown  to  Himself,  along  courses 
not  of  His  own  choosing,  to  an  unanticipated  end, 
as  they  are  from  representing  Him  as  thwarted  in 
His  purposes,  or  limited  in  His  achievement,  or 
determined  or  modified  in  His  aims  or  methods,  by 
the  conditions  which  from  time  to  time  emerged 
in  His  way.  The  very  essence  of  their  representa¬ 
tion  is  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  with  a 
definite  mission  tet  execute,  of  the  nature  of  which 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  and  according  to  which 
He  ordered  the  whole  course  of  His  life  as  it 
advanced  under  His  competent  control  unswerv¬ 
ingly  to  its  preconceived  mark.  In  their  view  His 
life  was  lived  out,  not  in  ignorance  of  its  issues, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  trials  and  corrections, 
least  of  all  in  a  more  or  less  unavailing  effort  to 
wring  success  out  of  failure;  but  in  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  counsels  of  God  for  Him,  in  perfect 
acquiescence  in  them,  and  in  careful  and  volun¬ 
tary  fulfilment  of  them.  The  ‘Divine  Set’ which 
governed  His  life  is  represented  as  fully  recog¬ 
nized  by  Himself  (Mt  16S1,  Mk  831,  Lk  4«  9“  1725  247, 
Jn  311  1234),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  intimations 
of  prophecy  in  His  life  as  accepted  by  Him  as  a 
rule  for  liis  voluntary  action  (Mt  2654,  Lk  2237 
2426. «,  jn  209,  Mk  14'“,  Lk  4-\  Jn  131S  1525  1  712  ;  cf. 
Mt  1314  157  2415  2658,  Mk  7°).  Determining  all 
things,  determined  by  none,  the  life  He  actually 
lived,  leading  up  to  the  death  He  actually  died,  is 
in  their  view  precisely  the  life  which  from  the 
beginning  He  intended  to  live,  ending  in  precisely 
the  death  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  He  in¬ 
tended  this  life  to  issue,  undeflected  by  so  much 
as  a  hair’s-breadth  from  the  straight  path  He  had 
from  the  start  marked  out  for  Himself  in  the 
fullest  prevision  and  provision  of  all  the  so-called 
chances  and  changes  which  might  befall  Him. 
Not  only  were  there  no  surprises  in  life  for  Jesus 
(cf.  art.  Amazement,  p.  48),  and  no  compulsions ; 
there  were  not  even  1  influences,’  as  we  speak  of 
‘  influences’  in  a  merely  human  career.  The  mark 
of  this  life,  as  the  Evangelists  depict  it,  is  its  calm 
and  quiet  superiority  to  all  circumstance  and  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  all  the  varied  forces  which  sway 
other  lives  ;  its  prime  characteristics  are  volun¬ 
tariness  and  independence.  Neither  His  mother, 
nor  His  brethren,  nor  His  disciples,  nor  the  people 
He  came  to  serve,  nor  His  enemies  bent  upon  His 
destruction,  nor  Satan  himself  with  his  tempta- 
vol.  x. — 39 
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tions,  could  move  Him  one  step  from  His  chosen 
path.  When  men  seemed  to  prevail  over  Him 
they  were  but  working  His  will ;  the  great  ‘  No 
one  has  taken  my  life  away  from  me ;  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again’  (Jn  1018),  is  but  the  enunciation  for  the 
supreme  act,  of  the  principle  that  governs  all  His 
movements.  His  own  chosen  pathway  ever  lay 
fully  displayed  before  His  feet ;  on  it  His  feet  fell 
quietly,  but  they  found  the  way  always  unblocked. 
What  He  did,  He  came  to  do  ;  and  He  carried 
out  His  programme  with  unwavering  purpose  and 
indefectible  certitude.  So  at  least  the  Evangelists 
represent  Him.  (Cf.  the  first  half  of  a  striking 
article  on  ‘  Die  Selbstandigkeit  Jesu,’  by  Trott,  in 
Luthardt’s  ZK  fVL,  1883,  iv.  233-241  ;  in  its  latter 
half  the  art.  falls  away  from  its  idea,  and  ends  by 
making  Jesus  absolutely  dependent  on  Scripture 
for  His  knowledge  of  God  and  Divine  things : 
‘We  have  no  right  whatever  to  maintain  that 
Jesus  received  revelations  from  the  Father  other¬ 
wise  than  through  the  medium  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  that  is  a  part  of  His  complete  humanity  ’ 
(P-  238)). 

The  signature  of  this  supernatural  life  which 
the  Evangelists  depict  Jesus  as  living,  lies  thus 
in  the  perfection  of  the  foresight  by  which  it  was 
governed.  Of  the  reality  of  this  foresight  they 
leave  their  readers  in  no  doubt,  nor  yet  of  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  They  suggest  it  by  the  general  picture 
they  draw  of  the  self-directed  life  which  Jesus 
lived  in  view  of  His  mission.  They  record  repeated 
instances  in  which  He  mentions  beforehand  events 
yet  to  occur,  or  foreshadows  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  They  connect  these  manifestations  of 
foresight  with  the  possession  by  Him  of  knowledge 
in  general,  in  comprehension  and  penetration  alike 
far  beyond  what  is  native  to  man.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  natural  to  surmise  in  the  first  instance 
that  they  intend  to  convey  merely  the  conviction 
that  in  Jesus  was  manifested  a  prophet  of  supreme 
greatness,  in  whom,  as  the  culminating  example  of 
prophecy  (cf.  Ac  322-  23),  resided  beyond  precedent 
the  gifts  proper  to  prophets.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  to  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  Jesus 
was  ‘the  incarnate  ideal  of  the  prophet,  who,  as 
such,  forms  a  class  by  Himself,  and  is  more  than  a 
prophet’  (this  is  what  Schwartzkopff  thinks  Him, 
The  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  7).  They  record, 
with  evident  sympathy  the  impression  made  by 
Him  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  that  God  had  at 
last  in  Him  visited  His  people  (Mk  615,  Lk  716,  Jn 
419  917) ;  they  trace  the  ripening  of  this  impression 
into  a  well-settled  belief  in  His  prophetic  char¬ 
acter  (Mt  21n,  Lk  2419,  Mt  214B,  Lk  739,  Jn  740) ; 
and  they  remark  upon  the  widespread  suspicion 
which  accompanied  this  belief,  that  He  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  prophet — possibly  one  of  the 
old  prophets  returned,  certainly  a  very  special 
prophet  charged  with  a  very  special  mission  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  times  (Mt  1614, 
Mk  615  828,  Lk  9s- 19  Jn  614  740).  They  repre¬ 
sent  Jesus  as  not  only  calling  out  and  accepting 
this  estimate  of  Him,  but  frankly  assuming  a 
prophet’s  place  and  title  (Mt  1357,  Mk  64,  Lk  424, 
Jn  444,  Lk  1 333),  exercising  a  prophet’s  functions, 
and  delivering  prophetic  discourses,  in  which  He 
unveils  the  future  (Mt  2421,  Mk  1323,  Jn  1429  ;  cf. 
Mt  286,  Lk  2d44,  and  such  passages  as  Mt  2632-  34, 
Mk  167).  Nevertheless  it  is  very  clear  that  in 
their  allusions  to  the  supernatural  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  the  Evangelists  suppose  themselves  to  be 
illustrating  something  very  much  greater  than 
merely  prophetic  inspiration.  The  specific  differ¬ 
ence  between  Jesus  and  a  prophet,  in  their  view, 
was  that  while  a  prophet’s  human  knowledge  is 
increased  by  many  things  revealed  to  him  by  God 
(Am  37),  Jesus  participated  in  all  the  fulness  of 
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the  Divine  knowledge  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  102-,  Jn  16ls  18J 
u;:io  2l17),  so  that  all  that  is  knowable  lay  open 
before  Him  (.Jn  1710).  The  Evangelists,  in  a  word, 
obviously  intend  to  attribute  Divine  omniscience 
to  J  esus,  and '  in  their  adduction  of  instances  of 
His  supernatural  knowledge,  whether  with  respect 
to  hidden  things  or  to  those  yet  buried  in  the 
future,  are  illustrating  His  possession  of  this 
Divine  omniscience  (cf.  Muirhead,  Ihe  Eschatology 
of  Jesus,  p.  119,  where,  in  partial  correction  of  the 
more  inadequate  statement  of  p.  48,  there  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Evangelists  at  least  a  ‘  tendency  to 
attribute  to  our  Lord  ‘  Divine  dignity  ’  and  •  literal 
omniscience’). 

That  this  is  the  case  with  St.  J ohn’s  Gospel  is 
very  commonly  recognized  (for  a  plain  statement 
of  the  evidence  see  lvarl  Muller,  Gottliches  Wissen 
und  gottliche  Macht  desjohann.  Christ  us,  1882,  §4, 
pp.  29-47  :  ‘  Zeugnisse  des  vierten  Evangeliums  fur 
J esu  gottliches  vVissen’).  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
the  author  of  that  Gospel  set  before  himself  was  to 
make  clear  to  its  readers  the  superhuman  know¬ 
ledge  of  Jesus,  with  especial  reference,  of  course, 
to  His  own  career.  It  therefore  records  direct 
ascriptions  of  omniscience  to  Jesus,  and  represents 
them  as  favourably  received  by  Him  (Jn  1630  2117 ; 
cf.  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  ed.  4,  1869,  p.  466). 
It  makes  it  almost  the  business  of  its  opening 
chapters  to  exhibit  this  omniscience  at  work  in 
the  especially  Divine  form  (Lk  161B,  Ac  l21,  He  412, 
Ps  138  (139)  2,  Jer  1716  2012  ;  cf.  Swete  on  Mk  28)  of 
immediate,  universal,  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  human  heart  (cf. 
Westcott  on  Jn  22S),  laying  down  the  general 
thesis  in  224- 25  (cf.  664- 70  21 17),  and  illustrating  it  in 
detail  in  the  cases  of  all  with  whom  Jesus  came 
into  contact  in  the  opening  days  of  His  ministry 
(cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  l47),  Peter  (l42),  Philip  (l43), 
Nathanael  (l47),  Mary  (24),  Nicodemus  (3),  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (4).  In  the  especially  striking 
case  of  the  choice  of  Judas  Iscariot  as  one  of  the 
Apostles,  it  expressly  explains  that  this  was  due  to 
no  ignorance  of  Judas’  character  or  of  his  future 
action  (664- 70  1311),  but  was  done  as  part  of  our 
Lord’s  voluntary  execution  of  His  own  well-laid 
plans.  It  pictures  Jesus  with  great  explicitness  as 
prosecuting  His  whole  work  in  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  things  that  were  coming  upon  Him  (Jn  184, 
cf.  Westcott),  and  with  a  view  to  subjecting  them 
all  to  His  governing  hand,  so  that  His  life  from  the 
beginning  should  run  steadily  onward  on  the  lines 
of  a  thoroughly  wrought-out  plan  (Jn  l47  219-  24  314 

051.  61.  70  76  g28  7015.  18  727'  28  131-  u- 21  •  38  1429  165,  32 

184- s). 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  why  St.  John’s 
Gospel  should  be  separated  from  its  companions  in 
this  matter  (Schenkel  says  frankly  that  it  is  only 
because  there  is  no  such  passage  in  St.  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel  as  Mk  1332,  on  which  see  below.  Whatever 
else  must  be  said  of  W.  Wrede’s  Das  Messiasge- 
heimnis,  etc.,  1901,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
broken  down  this  artificial  distinction  between  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Synoptics).  If  they  do 
not,  like  St.  John  (1630  2117j,  record  direct  ascrip¬ 
tions  of  precise  omniscience  to  Jesus  by  His 
followers,  they  do,  like  St.  John,  represent  Him 
as  Himself  claiming  to  be  the  depository  and  dis¬ 
tributer  of  the  Father’s  knowledge  (Mt  'lla,‘8°,  Lk 
1022-21).  Nor  do  they  lag  behind  St.  John  in 
attributing  to  Jesus  the  Divine  prerogative  of 
reading  the  heart  (Mt  94,  Meyer  ;  Mk  25' 8  817  1215- 44, 
Swete,  p.  lxxxviii ;  Lk  522  73a)  or  the  manifestation, 
in  other  forms,  of  God  like  omniscience  (Mt  1727 
21;,  Mk  ll2  1 413,  Lk  54  1930  22’° ;  cf.  O.  Holtzrnann, 
War  Jesus  Ekstatiker?  p.  14  and  p.  15,  note).  Least 
of  all  do  they  fall  behind  St.  John  in  insisting 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  foresight  of  Jesus  in  all 


matters  connected  with  His  own  life  and  death 
(Mt  916  1240  1621  20‘8-  22-  28  2  62-  21-34’  50,  Mk  219  831  931 
\q33.  39. 45  772  748.  13.  is.  30j  Tj k  834  922- 44- 61  125u  1335  1725 
1831  1930  2210- 2I- 34>  37  2444).  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  detailed  precision  of  these  announcements, — a 
characteristic  which  has  been  turned,  of  course,  to 
their  discredit  as  genuine  utterances  of  J  esus  by 
writers  who  find  difficulty  with  detailed  |irediction. 

‘  The  form  and  contents  of  these  texts,’  remarks 
Wrede  (Messiasgeheimnis,  etc.  p.  88),  1  sjieak  a 
language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  I  hey 
are  nothing  but  a  short  summary  of  the  Passion 
history — “cast,  of  course,  in  the  future  tense.”’ 
‘“The  Passion-history,”’  he  proceeds,  quoting 
Eichhorn,  ‘“could  certainly  not  be  more  exactly 
related  in  few  words.”  ’  In  very  fact,  it  is  7ierfectly 
clear— whether  they  did  it  by  placing  upon  His 
lips  predictions  He  never  uttered  and  never  could 
have  uttered,  is  another  question — that  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  endowed 
with  the  absolute  and  unlimited  foresight  conso¬ 
nant  with  His  Divine  nature  (see  Liddon,  Bampton 
Lectures,  ed.  4,  p.  464  ft.  ;  and  cf.  A.  J.  Mason, 
The  Conditions  of  our  Lord’s  Life  on  Earth,  pp. 
155-194). 

The  force  of  this  representation  cannot  be  broken, 
of  course,  by  raising  the  question  afresh  whether 
the  supernatural  knowledge  attributed  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  to  our  Lord  may  not,  in  many  of  its  items  at 
least,  if  not  in  its  whole  extent,  find  its  analogues, 
after  all,  in  human  powers,  or  be  explained  as  not 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  prophets  (cf.  e.g. 
Westcott,  ‘Additional  Note  on  Jn  224;  A.  J.  Mason, 
Conditions,  etc.  pp.  162-163).  The  question  more 
immediately  before  us  does  not  concern  our  own 
view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  knowledge, 
but  that  of  the  Evangelists.  ,If  we  will  keep 
these  two  questions  separate  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  doubt  that  the  Evangelists  mean  to  present 
this  knowledge  as  one  of  the  marks  of  our  Lord’s 
Divine  dignity.  In  interpreting  them  we  are  not 
entitled  to  parcel  out  the  mass  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  His  supernormal  knowledge  which  they 
record  to  differing  sources,  as  may  fall  in  with  our 
own  conceptions  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
each  case  ;  finding  indications  in  some  instances 
merely  of  His  tine  human  instinct,  in  others  of  His 
prophetic  inspiration,  while  reserving  others— if 
such  others  are  left  to  us  in  our  analysis — as 
products  of  His  Divine  intuition.  The  Evangelists 
suggest  no  such  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  mass  ;  and 
they  must  be  interpreted  from  their  own  stand¬ 
point.  This  finds  its  centre  in  their  expressed 
conviction  that  in  Jesus  Christ  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  1022,  Jn  838 
1015  7710)  q’o  them  His  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Divine  things,  of  Himself  in  His  Person  and 
mission,  of  the  course  of  His  life  and  the  events 
which  would  befall  Him  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  whereunto  He  had  been  sent,  of  the  men 
around  Him, — His  followers  and  friends,  the  people 
and  their  rulers, — down  to  the  most  hidden  depths 
of  their  natures  and  the  most  intimate  processes  of 
their  secret  thoughts,  and  of  all  the  things  forming 
the  environment  in  which  the  drama  He  was 
enacting  was  cast,  however  widely  that  environ¬ 
ment  be  conceived,  or  however  minutely  it  be 
contemplated, — was  but  the  manifestation,  in  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  our  human  modes  of  con¬ 
ception,  (if  the  jierfect  apprehension  and  under¬ 
standing  that  dwelt  changelessly  in  His  Divine 
intelligence.  He  who  knew  God  perfectly, — it  were 
little  that  He  should  know  man  and  the  world 
perfectly  too  ;  all  that  affected  His  own  work  and 
career,  of  course,  and  with  it,  equally  of  course, 
all  that  lav  outside  of  this  (cf.  Mason,  Conditions, 
j  etc.  p.  168) :  in  a  word,  unlimitedly,  all  things. 
Even  if  nothing  but  the  Law  of  Parsimony  stood 
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in  the  way,  it  might  well  he  understood  that  the 
Evangelists  would  be  deterred  from  seeking,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  Being,  other  sources  of  information 
besides  His  Divine  intelligence  to  account  for  all 
His  far-reaching  and  varied  knowledge.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clearly  their  conviction  that  all  He 
knew — the  scope  of  which  was  unbounded  and  its 
depth  unfathomed,  though  their  record  suggests 
rather  than  fully  illustrates  it — found  its  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  dignity  of  His  person  as  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh. 

Nor  can  the  effect  of  their  representation  of 
Jesus  as  the  subject  of  this  all-embracing  Divine 
knowledge  be  destroyed  by  the  discovery  in  their 
narratives  of  another  line  of  representation  in 
which  our  Lord  is  set  forth  as  living  His  life  out 
under  the  conditions  which  belong  naturally  to 
the  humanity  He  had  assumed.  These  representa¬ 
tions  are  certainly  to  be  neglected  as  little  as  those 
others  in  which  His  Divine  omniscience  is  sug¬ 
gested.  They  bring  to  our  observation  another 
side  of  the  complex  personality  that  is  depicted, 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  emphatically 
insisted  upon  by  the  Evangelists,  is  nevertheless, 
perhaps,  equally  pervasively  illustrated.  This  is 
the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord,  within  the  scope  of 
which  He  willed  to  live  out  His  life  upon  earth,  that 
He  might  accomplish  the  mission  for  which  He 
had  been  sent.  The  suggestion  that  He  might 
break  over  the  bounds  of  His  mission,  in  order  that 
He  might  escape  from  the  ruggedness  of  His  chosen 
path,  by  the  exercise  whether  of  His  almighty 
power  (Mt  43f-,  Lk  43£-)  or  of  His  unerring  foresight 
(Mt  1622 1|),  He  treated  first  and  last  as  a  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  Evil  One — for  ‘  how  then  should  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be  ’  (Mt 
2654|Q?  It  is  very  easy,  to  be  sure,  to  exaggerate 
the  indications  in  the  Evangelists  of  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord’s  activities  within  the  limits  of 
human  powers.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  for  example, 
to  speak  as  if  the  Evangelists  represent  Him  as 
frequently  surprised  by  the  events  which  befell 
Him  :  they  never  predicate  surprise  of  Him,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  very  precarious  inference  from  the 
events  recorded  that  they  can  ever  be  supposed 
even  to  suggest  or  allow  place  for  such  an  emotion 
in  our  Lord  (cf.  art.  Amazement,  p.  48).  It  is  an 
exaggeration  again  to  adduce  our  Lord’s  questions 
as  attempts  to  elicit  information  for  His  own  guid¬ 
ance  :  His  questions  are  often  plainly  dialectical 
or  rhetorical,  or,  like  some  of  His  actions,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  ‘  that  stood  around.’  It  is 
once  more  an  exaggeration  to  adduce  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  many  cases  of  the  term  yivunrsw,  when  the 
Evangelists  speak  of  our  Lord’s  knowledge,  as  if  it 
were  thereby  implied  that  this  knowledge  was 
freshly  born  in  His  mind  :  the  assumed  distinction, 
but  faintly  marked  in  Greek  literature,  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  usage  of  the  terms  yvwvai  and  ddeva i 
in  their  application  to  our  Lord’s  knowledge ;  these 
terms  even  replace  one  another  in  parallel  accounts 
of  the  same  instance  (Mt  2218 1|  Mk  1215 ;  [Mt  94]  ||  Mk 
28,  Lk  522 ;  cf.  Mt  1225,  Lk  68  947  ll17,  Jn  661) ;  yvu>v<u 
is  used  of  the  undoubted  Divine  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  ([Mt  ID5]  Lk  1022,  Jn.1015  1725,  Mt  723  ;  cf.  Jn 
224- 28  542  1014- 27)  ;  and  indeed  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  Himself  (Lk  1022  161®,  Jn  1(F  [Mt  ll27]) :  and, 
in  any  event,  there  is  a  distinction  which  in  such 
nice  inquiries  should  not  be  neglected,  between 
saying  that  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  being  per¬ 
ceived,  was  the  occasion  of  an  action,  and  saying 
that  knowledge  of  the  event,  perceived  as  occur¬ 
ring,  waited  on  its  occurrence.  Gravely  vitiated  by 
such  exaggerations  as  most  discussions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  are,  enough  remains,  however,  after  all  ex¬ 
aggeration  is  pruned  away,  to  assure  us,  not  indeed 
that  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth  was,  in  the  view  of 
the  Evangelists,  an  exclusively  human  one ;  or  that, 


apart  from  the  constant  exercise  of  His  will  to 
make  it  such,  it  was  controlled  by  the  limitations  of 
humanity ;  but  certainly  that  it  was,  in  their  view, 
lived  out,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  mission  for  which  He  came — and  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
mission — under  the  limitations  belonging  to  a 
purely  human  life.  The  classical  passages  in  this 
reference  are  those  striking  statements  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Luke  (240- S2)  in  which  is  summed 
up  our  Lord’s  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
including,  of  course,  His  intellectual  development 
(cf.  art.  Children,  p.  302),  and  His  own  remark¬ 
able  declaration  recorded  in  Mt  2436,  Mk  1332,  in 
which  He  affirms  His  ignorance  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  His  return  to  earth.  Supplemented  by 
their  general  dramatization  of  His  life  within  the 
range  of  the  purely  human,  these  passages  are 
enough  to  assure  us  that  in  the  view  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  there  was  in  our  Lord  a  purely  human  soul, 
which  bore  its  own  proper  part  in  His  life,  ancl 
which,  as  human  souls  do,  grew  in  knowledge  as  it 
grew  in  wisdom  and  grace,  and  remained  to  the 
end,  as  human  souls  must,  ignorant  of  many 
things, — nay,  which,  because  human  souls  are 
finite,  must  ever  be  ignorant  of  much  embraced  in 
the  universal  vision  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  may 
wonder  why  the  ‘  day  and  hour  ’  of  His  own  return 
should  remain  among  the  things  of  which  our 
Lord’s  human  soul  continued  ignorant  throughout 
His  earthly  life.  But  this  is  a  matter  about 
which  surely  we  need  not  much  concern  ourselves. 
We  can  never  do  more  than  vaguely  guess  at  the 
law  which  governs  the  inclusions  and  exclusions 
which  characterize  the  knowledge-contents  of  any 
human  mind,  limited  as  human  minds  are  not  onlv 
qualitatively  but  quantitatively  ;  and  least  of  all 
could  we  hope  to  penetrate  the  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  the  perfect  human  intelligence 
of  our  Lord  ;  nor  have  the  Evangelists  hinted  their 
view  of  the  matter.  We  must  just  be  content  to 
recognize  that  we  are  face  to  face  here  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Two  Natures,  which,  although 
they  do  not,  of  course,  formally  enunciate  the 
doctrine  in  so  many  words,  the  Evangelists  yet 
effectively  teach,  since  by  it  alone  can  consistency 
be  induced  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  whicli 
they  present  unhesitatingly  in  their  narratives. 
Only,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  their  presentation, 
we  must  take  clear  note  of  two  of  its  character¬ 
istics.  They  do  not  simply,  in  separated  portions 
of  their  narratives,  adduce  the  facts  which  mani¬ 
fest  our  Lord’s  Divine  powers  and  His  human 
characteristics,  but  interlace  them  inextricably 
in  the  same  sections  of  the  narratives.  And 
they  do  not  subject  the  Divine  that  is  in  Christ 
to  the  limitations  of  the  human,  but  quite  deci¬ 
sively  present  the  Divine  as  dominating  all,  and 
as  giving  play  to  the  human  only  by  a  constant, 
voluntary  withholding  of  its  full  manifestation  in 
the  interests  of  the  task  undertaken.  Observe  the 
story,  for  examjde,  in  Jn  11,  which  Dr.  Mason 
(Conditions,  etc.  p.  143)  justly  speaks  of  as  ‘indeed 
a  marvellous  weaving  together  of  that  which  is 
natural  and  that  which  is  above  nature.’  ‘Jesus 
learns  from  others  that  Lazarus  is  sick,  but  knows 
without  any  further  message  that  Lazarus  is  dead  ; 
He  weeps  and  groans  at  the  sight  of  the  sorrow 
which  surrounds  Him,  yet  calmly  gives  thanks  for 
the  accomplishment  or  the  miracle  before  it  has 
been  accomplished.’  This  conjunction  of  the  two 
elements  is  typical  of  the  whole  Evangelical  narra¬ 
tive.  As  portrayed  in  it  our  Lord’s  life  is  distinctly 
duplex  ;  and  can  be  consistently  construed  only  by 
the  help  of  the  conception  of  the  Two  Natures. 
And  just  as  distinctly  is  this  life  portrayed  in 
these  narratives  as  receiving  its  determination  not 
from  the  human,  but  from  the  Divine  side.  If  what 
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John  undertakes  to  depict  is  what  was  said  and 
done  by  the  incarnated  Word,  no  less  what  the 
Synoptics  essay  is  to  present  the  Gospel  (as  Mark 
puts  it)  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
distinctly  a  supernatural  life  that  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  them  all  as  living  ;  and  the  human  aspect 
of  it  is  treated  by  each  alike  as  an  incident  in 
something  more  exalted,  by  which  it  is  permitted, 
rather  than  on  which  it  imposes  itself.  Though 
passed  as  far  as  was  befitting  within  the  limits  of 
humanity,  this  life  remains  at  all  times  the  life  of 
God  manifest  in  the  llesh,  and,  as  depicted  by  the 
Evangelists,  never  escapes  beyond  the  boundaries 
set  by  what  was  suitable  to  it  as  such. 

The  actual  instances  of  our  Lord’s  foresight 
which  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  are  not  very 
numerous  outside  of  those  which  concern  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  which  alone, 
of  course,  their  narratives  are  particularly  en¬ 
gaged.  Even  the  few  instances  of  specific  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  foreknowledge  of  what  we  may  call  trivial 
events  owe  their  record  to  some  connexion  with 
this  great  work.  Examples  are  afforded  by  the 
foresight  that  the  casting  of  the  nets  at  the  exact 
time  and  place  indicated  by  our  Lord  would  secure 
a  draught  of  fishes  (Lk  54,  cf.  Jn  216) ;  that  the 
first  fish  that  Peter  would  take  when  he  threw  his 
hook  into  the  sea  would  be  one  which  had  swallowed 
a  stater  (Mt  1727) ;  that  on  entering  a  given  village 
the  disciples  should  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with 
it,  whose  owners  would  be  obedient  to  our  Lord’s 
request  (Mt  212  ||) ;  and  that  on  entering  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  make  ready  for  the  final  passover-feast 
they  should  meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher,  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  the  Master’s  needs  (Mk  1413).  In  in¬ 
stances  like  these  the  interlacing  of  prevision  and 
provision  is  very  intimate,  and  doubt  arises  whether 
they  illustrate  most  distinctly  our  Lord’s  Divine  fore¬ 
sight  or  His  control  of  events.  In  other  instances 
the  element  of  foresight  comes,  perhaps,  more 
purely  forward  :  such  are  possibly  the  predictions 
of  the  offence  of  the  disciples  (Mt  2631 1|),  the  denial 
of  Peter  (2634||),  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  (2621 1|). 
There  may  be  added  the  whole  series  of  utterances 
in  which  our  Lord  shows  a  comprehensive  foresight 
of  the  career  of  those  whom  He  called  to  His  ser¬ 
vice  (Mt  419  1017-  21  2022  249f-,  Jn  16lf-) ;  and  also  that 
other  series  in  which  He  exhibits  a  like  full  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  (cf.  esp.  the  parables  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  such  passages  as  Mt  1618  245- 24  2143 
2414  2613,  Lk  1911,  Jn  1418- 19).  It  is,  however,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  His  own  work  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Kingdom,  and  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  that  work,  that  stress  is  particularly  laid  upon 
the  completeness  of  His  foreknowledge.  His  entire 
career,  as  we  have  seen,  is  represented  by  all  the 
Evangelists  as  lying  plainly  before  Him  from  the 
beginning,  with  every  detail  clearly  marked  and 
provided  for.  It  is  especially,  however,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  three  great  events  in  which  His  work 
in  establishing  His  Kingdom  is  summed  up — His 
death,  His  resurrection,  His  return — that  the  pre¬ 
dictions  become  numerous,  if  we  may  not  even  say 
constant.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  represents  Him, 
for  example,  as  foreseeing  His  death  from  the  start 
(Jn  219  314,  Mt  1240  91!,  Mk  219,  Lk  124i'534 ;  cf.  Meyer 
on  Mt  9 15  1  621  ;  Weiss  on  Mk  831 ;  Denney,  Death  of 
Christ ,  p.  18  ;  Wrede,  Messiasgeheimnis,  p.  19,  etc.), 
and  as  so  ordering  His  life  as'to  march  steadfastly 
forward  to  it  as  its  chosen  climax  (cf.  e.g.  Wrede, 
]>.  84 :  It  is  accordingly  the  meaning  of  Mark  that 
Jesus  journeys  to  Jerusalem  because  it  is  His  will  to 
die  there  ’).  He  is  represented,  therefore,  as  avoid¬ 
ing  all  that  could  lead  up  to  it  for  a  time,  and  then, 
when  He  was  ready  for  it,  as  setting  Himself  stead¬ 
fastly  to  bring  it  about  as  He  would ;  as  speaking  of 
it  only  guardedly  at  first,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
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time  was  ripe  for  it,  as  setting  about  assiduously  to 
prepare  His  disciples  for  it.  Similarly  with  respect 
to  His  resurrection,  He  is  reported  as  having  it  in 
mind,  indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  His  ministry 
(Jn  21S,  Mt  124u  lb21,  Mk  831,  Lk  922),  but  adverting 
to  it  with  pedagogical  care,  so  as  to  prepare  rather 
than  confuse  the  minds  of  His  disciples.  The 
same  in  substance  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
His  return  (Mt  1023  162/,  Mk  838  91,  Lk  92B- 27). 

A  survey  in  chronological  order  of  the  passages 
in  which  He  is  reported  as  speaking  of  these  three 
great  events  of  the  future,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind  not  only  of  the 
large  space  they  occupy  in  the  Evangelical  narra¬ 
tive',  but  of  the  great  place  they  take  as  foreseen, 
according  to  that  narrative,  in  the  life  and  work  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  following  list  the  passages  in 
which  He  adverts  to  His  death  stand  in  the  order 
given  them  in  Robinson’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels: 

Jn  219  311,  Mt  12-w  (Cf.  164,  Lk  1132),  Lk  1219.  SO,  Mt  915  (Mk  219, 
Lk  531),  j„  051  76-a,  Mt  1021  (Mk  831,  Lk  922),  Lk  9*1,  Mt  1717  (Mk 
912),  Mt  1722.23  (Mk  931,  Lk  9-M),  Lk  951,  j„  734  82l.  25  95  1011. 15, 
Lk  1332  1725,  Mt  2018- 19  (Mk  1033,  Lk  1831),  jn  1228,  Mt  20'2.i  (Mk 
1038),  Mt  2028  (Mk  1015),  Mt  2139  (Mk  128,  Lk  2011),  jn  i223,  Mt 
202,  J11  131  1333,  Mt  26-8  (Mk  1424,  Lk  2220),  Mt  2631  (Mk  1427,  Jn 
142s),  Jn  1513  165  1016  1811,  Mt  2654  (Jn  18U),  Lk  2426. 46. 

The  following  allusions  to  His  resurrection  are 
in  the  same  order  : 

Jn  219,  Mt  1240  (Lk  1130),  Mt  1621  (Mk  831,  Lk  922),  Mk  179  (Mk 
99),  Mt  1723  (Mk  931),  Jn  1018  [1016],  Mt  2017  (Mk  1034,  Lk  1833), 
Mt  2032  (Mk  1428)  [Mt  286  II  Lk  24»],  Lk  2416. 

The  following  are,  in  like  order,  the  allusions  to 
His  return  : 

Mt  1023  1027  (Mk  838  91,  Lk  926.  27),  Lk  1010  1722,  Mt  1928  2339 
243  (Mk  131,  Lk  216),  2434-37  (Mk  1330,  Lk  2132),  Mt  24H  25»1  2664 
(Mk  1402,  Lk  2269). 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  these  series  of 
passages  in  their  setting,  and  especially  in  their 
distribution  through  the  Evangelical  narrative,  will 
evince  the  cardinal  place  which  the  eschatological 
element  takes  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  as  depicted 
in  the  Gospels.  In  particular,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  it  is  distinctly  the 
teaching  of  the  Evangelists  that  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  specifically  to  die,  and  ordered  His  whole 
life  wittingly  to  that  end.  As  Dr.  Denney  puts  it 
(expounding  Jn  1017,  on  which  see  also  Westcott’s 
note),  ‘  Christ’s  death  is  not  an  incident  of  His 
life,  it  is  the  aim  of  it.  The  laying  down  of  His 
life  is  not  an  accident  in  His  career,  it  is  His  voca¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  Divine  purpose  of 
His  life  is  revealed.’  ‘If  there  was  a  period  in 
His  life  during  which  He  had  other  thoughts,  it  is 
antecedent  to  that  at  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  Him’  (Death  of  Christ,  pp.  259  and  18). 
Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  at  odds  with 
the  consentient  and  constant  representations  of  the 
Evangelists  than  to  speak  of  the  ‘  shadow  of  the 
cross  ’  as  only  somewhat  late  in  His  history  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall  athwart  our  Lord’s  pathway ;  of  the 
idea  that  His  earthly  career  should  close  in  gloom 
as  ‘distinctly  emerging  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,’  and  as  there¬ 
fore  presumably  not  earlier  ‘  clear  in  His  mind  ’ : 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  accompanying  more  general 
judgment  that  ‘there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  in  Jesus’  foreknowledge  of  His 
death,’  and  that  ‘His  prophecy  was  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  mind  which  knew  that  it  could  not  cease  to 
be  obedient  while  His  enemies  would  not  cease  to 
be  hostile’  (A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Expositor,  1897,  i. ; 
v.  iv.  [1896]  283,  285).  It  is  not  less  unwarranted 
to  speak  of  Him  as  bowing  to  His  fate  only  ‘as  the 
will  of  God,  to  which  He  yielded  Himself  up  to 
the  very  end  only  with  difficulty,  and  at  best  against 
His  will  ’  (Wernle,  Synopt.  Frage,  200). 

Such  expressions  as  these,  however,  advise  us 
that  a  very  different  conception  from  that  presented 
by  the  Evangelists  has  found  widespread  accept- 
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ance  among  a  class  of  modern  scholars,  -whose 
efforts  have  been  devoted  to  giving  to  our  Lord’s 
life  on  earth  a  character  more  normally  human 
than  it  seems  to  possess  as  it  lies  on  the  pages  of 
the  Evangelists.  The  negative  principle  of  the 
new  constructions  ottered  of  the  course  and 
springs  of  our  Lord’s  career  being  rejection  of  the 
account  given  by  the  Evangelists,  these  scholars 
are  thrown  back  for  guidance  very  much  upon 
their  own  subjective  estimate  of  probabilities.  The 
Gospels  are,  however,  the  sole  sources  of  information 
for  the  events  of  our  Lord’s  life,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  decline  their  aid  altogether.  Few,  accordingly, 
have  been  able  to  discard  entirely  the  general 
framework  of  the  life  of  Christ  they  present  (for 
those  who  are  inclined  to  represent  Jesus  as  making 
no  claim  even  to  be  the  Messiah,  see  H.  Holtzmann, 
NT  Theol.  i.  280,  note  ;  Meinhold  as  there  referred 
to;  and  Wrede,  Das  Messiasgeheirnnis,  especially 
Appendix  vii.).  Most  have  derived  enough  from 
the  Gospels  to  assume  that  a  crisis  of  some  sort 
occurred  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  where  the  Evangelists 
represent  our  Lord  as  beginning  formally  and 
frankly  to  prepare  His  disciples  for  His  death  (Mt 
1621 1|). 

Great  differences  arise  at  once,  however,  over  what  this  crisis 
was.  Schenkel  supposes  that  it  was  only  at  this  point  in  His 
ministry  that  Jesus  begran  to  think  Himseif  the  Messiah  ;  Strauss 
is  willing  to  believe- He  suspected  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah 
earlier,  and  supposes  that  He  now  first  began  to  proclaim  Him¬ 
self  such ;  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  Lobstein  imagine  that  on  this 
day  He  both  put  the  Messianic  crown  upon  His  head  and  faced 
death  looming  in  His  path  ;  Weizsacker  and  Keim  allow  that 
He  thought  and  proclaimed  Himself  the  Messiah  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  suppose  that  what  is  new  here  is  that  only  now 
did  He  come  to  see  with  clearness  that  His  ministry  wouid  end 
in  His  death, — and  as  death  for  the  Messiah  means  return,  they 
add  that  here  He  begins  His  proclamation  of  His  return  in  glory. 
To  this  Schenkel  and  Hase  find  difficulty  in  assenting,  feeling 
it  impossible  that  the  Founder  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  should 
look  forward  to  its  consummation  in  a  physical  one,  and  in¬ 
sisting,  therefore,  that  though  Jesus  may  well  have  predicted 
the  destruction  of  His  enemies,  He  can  scarcely  have  foretold 
His  own  coming  in  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  Strauss  and  Baur 
judge  that  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  too 
closely  resembles  what  actually  occurred  not  to  be  post  eventvm, 
but  see  no  reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  dreamed  of  coming 
back  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  As  to  His  death,  Strauss  thinks 
He  began  to  anticipate  it  only  shortly  before  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  ;  while  Holsten  cannot  believe  that  He  realized  what 
was  before  Him  until  He  actually  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and 
even  then  did  not  acquiesce  in  it  (so  Spitta).  That  He  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  dying,  neither  Weizsacker,  nor 
Brandt,  nor  II.  Holtzmann,  nor  Schultzen  will  admit,  though 
the  two  last  named  allow  that  He  foresaw  that  the  journey 
would  end  in  His  death  ;  or  at  least  that  it  possibly  would,  adds 
Piinjer,  since,  of  course,  a  possibility  of  success  lay  open  to 
Him  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  AT  Theol.  i.  285-286,  note).  As  many 
men,  so  many  opinions.  As  the  positive  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  all  these  schemes  of  life  for  Jesus  is  desupernaturaliza¬ 
tion,  they  differ,  so  far  as  the  prophetic  element  in  His  teaching 
as  reported  by  the  Evangelists  is  concerned,  chiefly  in  the 
measure  in  which  they  explain  it  as  due  more  or  less  entirely 
to  the  Evangelists  carrying  their  own  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  the 
community  in  which  they  lived,  back  into  Jesus’  mouth  ;  or 
allow  it  more  or  less  fully  to  Jesus,  indeed,  but  only  in  a  form 
which  can  be  thought  of  as  not  rising  above  the  natural  prog¬ 
nostications  of  a  man  in  His  position.  A  few  deny  to  Jesus  the 
entire  series  of  predictions  reported  in  the  Gospels,  and  assign 
them  in  mass  to  the  thought  of  the  later  community  ( e.g . 
Eichhorn,  Wrede).  A  few,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  series  to  Jesus,  and  explain  them  all 
naturalistically.  Most  take  an  intermediate  position,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  principle  that  all  which  seems  to  each  critic 
incapable  of  naturalistic  explanation  as  utterances  of  Jesus 
shall  be  assigned  to  later  origin.  Accordingly,  the  concrete 
details  in  the  alleged  predictions  are  quite  generally  denied  to 
Jesus,  and  represented  as  easily  explicable  modifications,  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  course  of  events,  of  what  Jesus  really 
said.  The  prediction  of  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  held  by  many  (e.g.  Schwartzkopff)  to  be  too  precise  a 
determination,  and  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  prophecy, 
or  explained  as  only  a  periphrasis  for  an  indefinite  short  time, 
after  the  analogy  of  IIos  62  (so  even  B.  Weiss).  To  others  a 
prediction  of  a  resurrection  at  all  seems  incredible  (Strauss, 
Schenkel,  Weizsacker.  Keim,  Brandt),  and  it  is  transmuted  into, 
at  most,  a  premonition  of  future  victory.  By  yet  others  (as 
Holsten)  even  the  anticipation  of  death  is  doubted,  and  nothing 
of  forecast  is  left  to  Jesus  except,  possibly,  a  vague  anticipation 
of  difficulty  and  suffering;  while  with  others  even  this  gives 
way,  and  Jesus  is  represented  as  passing  either  the  greater 
part  of  His  life  (Fairbairn),  or  the  whole  of  it,  in  joyful  expecta¬ 
tion  of  more  or  less  unbroken  success,  or  at  least,  however 


thickly  the  clouds  gathered  over  His  head,  in  inextinguishable 
hope  in  God  and  His  interposition  in  His  behalf  (cf.  the  brief 
general  sketch  of  opinions  in  Wrede,  Messiasgeheirnnis,  p.  85). 

Thus,  over-against  the  ‘dogmatic’  view  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  set  forth  in  the  Evangelists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  die,  and 
which  is  dominated,  therefore,  by  foresight,  is  set, 
in  polar  opposition  to  it,  a  new  view,  calling  itself 
‘  historical,’  the  principle  of  which  is  the  denial  to 
Jesus  of  any  foresight  whatever  beyond  the  most 
limited  human  forecast.  No  pretence  is  ordinarily 
made  that  this  new  view  is  given  support  by 
the  Evangelical  records ;  it  is  put  forward  on  a 
; priori  or  general  grounds — as,  for  example,  the 
only  psychologically  possible  view  (e.g.  Schwartz¬ 
kopff,  Prophecies  of  Christ,  p.  28 ;  cf.  Denney, 
Death  of  Christ,  p.  11,  and  especially  the  just 
strictures  of  Wrede,  Messiasgeheirnnis,  pp.  2,  3). 
It  professes  to  find  it  incredible  that  Jesus  entered 
upon  His  ministry  with  any  other  expectation  than 
success.  Contact  with  men,  however,  it  allows, 
brought  gradually  the  discovery  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  drawing  them  to  His  spiritual  ideals  ;  the 
growing  enmity  of  the  rulers  opened  before  Him 
the  prospect  of  disaster ;  and  thus  there  came  to 
Him  the  slow  recognition,  first  of  the  possibility, 
and  then  of  the  certainty,  of  failure ;  or,  at  least, 
since  failure  was  impossible  for  the  mission  He 
had  come  to  perform,  of  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  suffering  to  the  ultimate  success.  So 
slowly  was  the  readjustment  to  this  new  point  of 
view  made,  that  even  at  the  end — as  the  prayer  at 
Gethsemane  shows  —  there  remained  a  lingering 
hope  that  the  extremity  of  death  might  be  avoided. 
So  far  as  a  general  sketch  can  be  made  of  a  view 
presented  by  its  several  adherents  with  great  variety 
of  detail,  this  is  the  essential  fabric  of  the  new 
view  (cf.  the  general  statements  of  Kahler,  Zur 
Lehre  von  der  Versohnung ,  159 ;  Denney,  Death  of 
Christ,  11  ;  Wrede,  Messiasgeheirnnis,  86).  Only 
such  parts  of  the  predictive  element  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  as  are 
thought  capable  of  naturalistic  interpretation  are 
incorporated  into  this  new  construction.  By  these 
who  wish  to  bring  in  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  said, 
for  example,  that  our  Lord  was  too  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  of  His  Messianic  appointment  and  function, 
and  was  too  clear  that  this  function  centred  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  to  accept  death  itself 
as  failure.  When  He  perceived  death  impending, 
that  meant  to  Him,  therefore,  return  ;  and  return 
to  bring  in  the  Messianic  glory  meant  resurrection. 
When  He  thought  and  spoke  of  death,  therefore, 
He  necessarily  thought  and  spoke  also  of  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  return  ;  the  three  went  inevitably  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  if  He  anticipated  the  one,  He  must 
have  anticipated  the  others  also.  U nder  this  general 
scheme  all  sorts  of  opinions  are  held  as  to  when, 
how,  and  under  what  impulses  Jesus  formed  and 
taught  this  eschatological  programme.  As  notable 
a  construction  as  any  holds  that  He  first  became 
certain  of  His  Messiahship  in  an  ecstatic  vision 
which  accompanied  His  baptism  ;  that  the  Messiah 
must  suffer  was  already  borne  in  upon  His  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  llis  temptation  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  scene  at  Csesarea  Philippi  that  He 
attained  the  happy  assurance  that  the  Messianic 
glory  lay  behind  the  dreadful  death  impending  over 
Him.  This  great  conviction,  attained  in  principle 
in  the  ecstasy  of  that  moment,  was,  nevertheless, 
only  gradually  assimilated.  When  Jesus  was 
labouring  with  His  disciples,  He  was  labouring 
also  with  Himself.  In  this  particular  construction 
(it  is  0.  Holtzmann’s)  an  element  of  ‘  ecstasy  ’  is 
introduced  ;  more  commonly  the  advances  Jesus  is 
supposed  to  make  in  His  anticipations  are  thought 
to  rest  on  processes  of  formal  reasoning.  In  either 
case,  He  is  pictured  as  only  slowly,  under  the  stress 
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of  compelling  circumstances,  reaching  convictions 
of  what  awaited  Him  in  the  future ;  and  thus  He 
is  conceived  distinctly  as  the  victim  rather  than  as 
the  Lord  of  His  destiny.  So  far  from  entering 
the  world  to  die,  and  by  His  death  to  save  the 
world,  and  in  His  own  good  time  and  way  accom¬ 
plishing  this  great  mission,  He  enters  life  set  upon 
living,  and  only  yields  step  by  step  reluctantly  to 
the  hard  fate  which  inexorably  closes  upon  Him. 
That  He  clings  through  all  to  His  conviction  of 
His  Messiahship,  and  adjusts  His  hope  of  accom¬ 
plishing  His  Messianic  mission  to  the  overmastering 
pressure  of  circumstances, — is  that  not  a  pathetic 
trait  of  human  nature  ?  Do  not  all  enthusiasts 
the  like?  Is  it  not  precisely  the  mark  of  their 
fanaticism  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  if  we  may  express 
it  in  the  brutal  frankness  of  common  speech,  in 
this  view  of  Jesus’  career  He  miscalculated  and 
failed  ;  and  then  naturally  sought  (or  His  followers 
sought  for  Him)  to  save  the  failure  (or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  failure)  by  inventing  a  new  denouemant  for 
the  career  He  had  hoped  for  in  vain,  a  new  de¬ 
nouement  which — has  it  failed  too  ?  Most  of  our 
modern  theorizers  are  impelled  to  recognize  that  it 
too  has  failed.  When  Jesus  so  painfully  adjusted 
Himself  to  the  hard  destiny  which  more  and  more 
obtruded  itself  upon  His  recognition,  He  taught 
that  death  was  but  an  incident  in  His  career,  and 
after  death  would  come  the  victory.  Can  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  He  foresaw  that  thousands  of  years 
would  intervene  between  what  He  represented  as 
but  an  apparent  catastrophe  and  the  glorious 
reversal  to  which  He  directed  His  own  and  His 
followers’  eyes  ?  On  the  contrary,  He  expected  and 
He  taught  that  He  would  come  back  soon — cer¬ 
tainly  before  the  generation  which  had  witnessed 
His  apparent  defeat  had  passed  away  ;  and  that 
He  would  then  establish  that  Messianic  Kingdom 
which  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  had 
unvaryingly  taught  was  at  hand.  He  did  not 
do  so.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  He 
ever  will  return  ?  Can  the  ‘  foresight  ’  which  has 
repeatedly  failed  so  miserably  be  trusted  still,  — 
for  what  we  choose  to  separate  out  from  the 
mass  of  His  expectations  as  the  core  of  the 
matter?  On  what  grounds  shall  we  adjust 
the  discredited  ‘  foresight  ’  to  the  course  of  events, 
obviously  unforeseen  by  Him,  since  His  death? 
Where  is  the  end  of  these  ‘  adjustments  ’  ?  Have 
we  not  already  with  ‘adjustment’  after  ‘adjust¬ 
ment’  transformed  beyond  recognition  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  J esus,  even  the  latest  and  fullest  to  which 
He  attained,  and  transmuted  them  into  something 
fundamentally  different, — passed,  in  a  word,  so  far 
beyond  Him,  that  we  retain  only  an  artificial 
connexion  with  Him  and  His  real  teaching,  a  con¬ 
nexion  mediated  by  little  more  than  a  word  ? 

That  in  this  modern  construction  we  have  the 
precise  contradictory  of  the  conception  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  course  of  His  life  on  earth  given  us  by 
the  Evangelists,  it  needs  no  argument  to  establish. 
In  the  Gospel  presentation,  foresight  is  made  the 
principle  of  our  Lord's  career.  In  the  modern 
view  He  is  credited  with  no  foresight  whatever. 
At  best,  He  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  conviction  of 
His  Messianic  mission,  whether  gained  in  ecstatic 
vision  (as,  e.g.,  O.  Holtzmann)  or  acquired  in  deep  | 
religious  experiences  (as,  e.g.,  Schwartzkopff) ;  and 
He  felt  an  assurance,  based  on  this  ineradicable  '• 
eon\  iction,  that  in  His  own  good  time  and  way 
God  would  work  that  mission  out  for  Him  ;  and  in 
this  assurance  He  went  faithfully  onward  fulfilling 
His  dad  !  task,  bungling  meanwhile  egregiously 
in  His  reading  of  the  scroll  of  destiny  which  was 
unrolling  for  Him.  Tt  is  an  intensely,  even  an  I 
exaggeratedly,  human  Christ  which  is  here  offered  | 
us  :  and  He  stands,  therefore,  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  the  frankly  Divine  Christ  whichthe  I 


Gospels  present  to  us.  On  what  grounds  can  we 
be  expected  to  substitute  this  for  that  ?  Certainly 
not  on  grounds  of  historical  record.  We  have  no 
historical  record  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus 
except  that  embodied  in  the  Gospel  dramatization 
of  His  life  and  the  Gospel  report  of  His  teaching  ; 
and  that  record  expressly  contradicts  at  every  step 
this  modern  reconstruction  of  its  contents  and 
development.  The  very  principle  of  the  modern 
construction  is  reversal  of  the  Gospel  delineation. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that,  though  it  calls  itself  the 
‘  historical  ’  view,  it  has  behind  it  no  single  scrap 
of  historical  testimony  ;  the  entirety  of  historical 
evidence  contradicts  it  flatly.  Are  we  to  accept  it, 
then,  on  the  general  grounds  of  inherent  pro¬ 
bability  and  rational  construction  ?  It  is  historic¬ 
ally  impossible  that  the  great  religious  movement 
which  we  call  Christianity  could  have  taken  its 
origin  and  derived  its  inspiration — an  inspiration 
far  from  spent  after  two  thousand  years — from 
such  a  figure  as  this  Jesus.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
in  these  modern  reconstructions  we  have  nothing 
but  a  sustained  attempt  to  construct  a  naturalistic 
Jesus  ;  and  their  chief  interest  is  that  they  bring 
before  us  with  unwonted  clearness  the  kind  of 
being  the  man  must  have  been  who  at  that  time 
and  in  those  circumstances  could  have  come  for- 
,  ward  making  the  claims  which  Jesus  made  without 
supernatural  nature,  endowment,  or  aid  to  sustain 
Him.  The  value  of  the  speculation  is  that  it 
makes  superabundantly  clear  that  no  such  being 
could  have  occupied  the  place  which  the  historical 
Jesus  occupied  ;  could  have  made  the  impression 
on  His  followers  which  the  historical  Jesus  made  ; 
could  have  become  the  source  of  the  stream  of  re¬ 
ligious  influence  which  we  call  Christianity,  as  the 
historical  Jesus  became.  The  clear  formulation 
of  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  in  the  construction 
of  a  naturalistic  Jesus,  in  other  words,  throws  us 
violently  back  upon  the  Divine  Jesus  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  as  the  only  Jesus  that  is  historically  pos¬ 
sible.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  labours  of  the 
scholars  who  have  with  infinite  pains  built  up  this 
construction  of  Jesus'  life  and  development  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  predictions  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  of  the  three  great  series  of 
prophecies  of  His  death,  resurrection,  and  return, 
with  respect  to  their  contents  and  fulfilment? 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  eschatology  of 
Jesus.  Hut  a  few  general  remarks  seem  not  un¬ 
called  for.  The  topic  has  received  of  late  much 
renewed  attention  with  very  varied  results,  the 
number  and  variety  of  constructions  proposed 
having  been  greatly  increased  above  what  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  the  subject  will  account  for,  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  Scripture  data  have 
been  modified  or  set  aside  on  so-called  critical 
grounds  by  the  several  investigators.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  new  interpretations  also  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  old  categories  of  futuristic,  preter- 
istic,  and  spiritualistic. 

The  spiritualistic  interpretation — whose  method  of  dealing 
with  our  Lord’s  predictions  readily  falls  in  with  a  widespread 
theory  that  it  is  ’contrary  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  genuine 
prophecy  to  predict  actual  circumstances  like  a  soothsayer’ 
(Muirhead,  FsehatJony  nf  Jesus,  p.  10  ;  Schwartzkopff,  Pro- 
Phec.it>*  of  •lent*  Christ,  78,  250.  258,  275,  312,  etc.)— has  received 
a.  new  impulse  through  its  attractive  presentation  by  Erich 
Haupt  (Eschatnlmt.  Aussnren  Jesu,  etc.,  1895).  Christ’s  eschat¬ 
ology.  says  Haunt,  is  infinitely  simple,  and  all  that  He  predicts 
is  to  he  accomnlished  in  a  heavenly  way  which  passes  our  com¬ 
prehension  ;  there  is  no  soothsaying  in  His  utterances — ‘  no¬ 
where  any  predictions  of  external  occurrences,  everywhere  only 
ftroat  moral  rehepous  laws  which  must  operate  everywhere  and 
always,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the  form  in  which  they  must 
n(,t  (p.  157).  A  considerable  stir  has  been  created  also  by  the 
revival  (Schleiermaeher,  Weisse)  by  Weiffenhaoh  ( Der  Wied.er- 
hunJtsnedanke  Jem,  187.’!,  Die  Frape  der  Wi.etlerkunft  Jesu, 
1901)  of  the  identification  of  the  return  of  Christ  with  His 
resurrection,  although  this  vipw  has  retained  few  adherents 
since  its  refutation  by  Schwartzkopff  (The  Prophecies  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  1895),  whose  own  view  is  its  exact  contradictory,  viz. 
that  by  His  resurrection  Jesus  meant  just  His  return.  The 
general  conception,  however,  that  ‘  for  Jesus  the  hope  of  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  thought  of  return  fell  together,’  so  that  ‘  when 
Jesus  spoke  of  His  resurrection  He  was  thinking  of  His  return, 
and  vice  versa'  (O.  Holtzmann,  War  Jesus  Ekstatiker  i  67,  note), 
is  very  widely  held.  The  subsidiary  hypothesis  (first  suggested 
by  Colani)  of  the  inclusion  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
attributed  by  the  Evangelists  to  our  Lord  of  a  ‘little  Apoca¬ 
lypse’  of  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian  origin,  by  which  Weiffen- 
bach  eased  his  task,  has  in  more  or  less  modified  form  received 
the  widest  acceptance  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  i.  327, 
note),  but  rests  on  no  solid  grounds  (cf.  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
Haupt,  Clemen).  Most  adherents  of  the  modern  school  are 
clear  that  Jesus  expected  and  asserted  that  He  would  return  in 
Messianic  glory  for  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and 
most  of  them  are  equally  clear  that  in  this  expectation  and 
assertion,  Jesus  was  mistaken  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol. 
i.  312  f.).  1  In  the  expectation  that  the  kingdom  was  soon  to 

come,’  says  Oscar  Holtzmann  in  a  passage  typical  enough  of 
this  whole  school  of  exposition  (War  Jesus  Ekstatiker l  p.  133), 
‘  Jesus  erred  in  a  human  way  ’ ;  and  in  such  passages  as  Mk  91 
1330,  Mt  1023  he  considers  that  the  error  is  obvious.  He  adds, 
‘That  such  an  error  on  the  part  of  Jesus  concerning  not  a  side- 
issue  but  a  fundamental  point  of  His  faith, — His  first  proclama¬ 
tion  began,  according  to  Mk  l16,  with  the  rerkripaiTxi  i  xaupos  xxi 
vyytxiv  r,  peanAua.  too  Hioi/, — does  not  facilitate  faith  in  Jesus  is 
self-evident ;  but  this  error  of  Jesus  is  for  His  Church  a  highly 
instructive  and  therefore  highly  valuable  warning  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  in  the  work 
of  Jesus.’  Not  every  one  even  of  this  school  can  go,  however, 
quite  this  length.  Even  Schwartzkopff,  while  allowing  that 
Jesus  erred  in  this  matter,  wishes  on  that  very  account  to  think 
of  the  mere  definition  of  times  and  seasons  as  belonging  to  the 
form  rather  than  to  the  essence  of  His  teaching  (The  Prophecies 
of  Jesus  Christ,  1895,  Eng.  tr.  1897,  p.  319  ;  Konnte  Jesus 
irren  ?  1896,  p.  3) ;  and  in  that  Baldensperger  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  him  (Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu  1,  p.  148,  2  p.  205). 
From  the  other  side,  E.  Haupt  (  Eschatolog.  Atissagen  Jesu,  1895, 
p.  138  f.)  urges  that  Jesus  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able 
to  avoid  all  errors,  at  least  in  the  religious  sphere,  even  if  they 
concern  nothing  but  the  form;  while  Weiffenbach  (Die  Frage, 
etc.  p.  9)  thinks  we  should  hesitate  to  suppose  Jesus  could 
have  erred  in  too  close  a  definition  of  the  time  of  His  advent, 
when  He  expressly  confesses  that  He  was  ignorant  of  its  time 
(cf.  Muirhead,  Eschat.  of  Jesus,  48-50,  and  esp.  117).  Probably 
Fritz  Barth  (Die  Hauptproblcme  des  Lebens  Jesu,  1899,  pp.  167- 
170)  stands  alone  in  cutting  the  knot  by  appealing  to  the  con¬ 
ditionality  of  all  prophecy.  According  to  him,  Jesus  did,  indeed, 
predict  His  return  as  coincident  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  but  all  genuine  prophecy  is  conditioned  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  human  agents  involved — ‘  between  prediction  and 
fulfilment  the  conduct  of  man  intrudes  as  a  codetermining 
factor  on  which  the  fulfilment  depends.’  Thus  this  prediction 
has  not  failed,  but  its  fulfilment  has  only  been  postponed — in 
accordance,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  with  the  will  of  God,  but 
with  that  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jesus  is  thus 
shielded  from  the  imputation  of  defective  foresight ;  but  at 
least  Barth  is  able  on  this  view  still  to  look  for  a  return  of  the 
Lord. 

The  difficulty  which  the  passages  in  our  Saviour’s 
teaching  under  discussion  present  to  the  reverent 
expositor  is,  of  course,  not  to  he  denied  or  mini¬ 
mized.  But  surely  this  difficulty  would  need  to  be 
much  more  hopeless  than  it  is  before  it  could  compel 
or  justify  the  assumption  of  error  ‘in  One  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  error  in  anything  else  ’ 
(Sanday  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  635 — the  whole  passage 
should  be  read).  The  problem  that  faces  us  in  this 
matter,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  meantime,  is  not  one 
which  can  find  its  solution  as  a  corollary  to  a  specu¬ 
lative  general  view  of  our  Lord’s  self-consciousness, 
its  contents,  and  development.  It  is  distinctly  a 
problem  of  exegesis.  We  should  be  very  sure  that 
we  know  fully  and  precisely  all  that  our  Lord  has 
declared  about  His  return — its  what  and  how  and 
when — before  we  venture  to  suggest,  even  to  our 
most  intimate  thought,  that  He  has  committed  so 
gross  an  error  as  to  its  what  and  how  and  when  as 
is  so  often  assumed ;  especially  as  He  has  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  declared  concerning  precisely 
the  words  under  consideration  that  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  His  words.  It  would 
be  sad  if  the  passage  of  time  has  shown  this  de¬ 
claration  also  to  be  mistaken.  Meanwhile,  the 
perfect  foresight  of  our  Lord,  asserted  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  all  the  Evangelists,  certainly  cannot  be 
set  aside  by  the  facile  assumption  of  an  error  on 
His  part  in  a  matter  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
demonstrate  an  error,  and  in  which  assumptions  of 
all  sorts  are  so  little  justified.  For  the  detailed 
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discussion  of  our  Lord’s  eschatology,  including  the 
determination  of  His  meaning  in  these  utterances, 
reference  must,  however,  be  made  to  works  treat¬ 
ing  expressly  of  this  subject. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

FORGIVENESS.— 

Three  words  are  used  in  the  Gospels  which  are  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  ‘forgive’ ; — onoACov,  to  set  free,  once  only, 
in  Lk  63? ;  xfP'Zurbxp  to  show  oneself  gracious,  or  forgive  frankly , 
in  Lk  742- 43  ;  and  ictpavc u,  to  remit,  or  let  off,  37  times  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  noun  x<pttr^,  ‘  remission  ’  or  ‘  forgiveness,’ 
is  found  8  times  in  the  Synoptics,  the  words  ‘of  sins’  or  ‘of 
trespasses  ’  being  either  added  or  closely  implied. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  article 
three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that 
the  words  employed  by  Christ  and  the  ideas  they 
represent  are  not  entirely  new  as  they  come  from 
His  lips.  Our  Lord  presupposes  and  then  puts 
His  own  characteristic  impress  upon  a  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  with  which  His  hearers  were  for 
the  most  part  familiar,  and  which  for  us  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  OT.  Secondly,  that  no  complete 
study  of  Christ’s  teaching  concerning  forgiveness 
can  be  made,  unless  other  words,  such  as  ‘  save,’ 
‘justify,’  and  ‘cleanse,’  are  taken  into  account, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  release  from  the  guilt 
and  bondage  of  sin,  as  promised  by  Him,  is  kept 
in  view.  And,  thirdly,  that  to  stop  short  with  the 
recorded  words  of  Christ  Himself  on  the  matter 
is — speakingly  reverently — not  to  know  His  whole 
mind  upon  it.  It  was  impossible  for  Him  in  the 
course  of  His  earthly  ministry  to  set  forth  the  full 
significance  of  His  work  for  men,  before  it  was 
accomplished.  Hence  for  a  complete  account  of 
the  significance  of  His  death  we  turn  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  enlightened  as  they  were  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  whom  He  had  promised.  In  due 
course  were  revealed  those  ‘  many  things  ’  concern¬ 
ing  His  cross  and  passion  which  His  disciples 
could  not  ‘  bear  ’  during  His  lifetime.  Down  even 
to  the  very  close  of  His  short  ministry  on  earth 
the  rudimentary  spiritual  intelligence  of  the 
Apostles  was-  unequal  to  carrying  the  full  burden 
of  the  gospel  as  they  afterwards  understood  it. 
The  way  in  which  that  gospel  was  to  be  emphatic¬ 
ally  one  of  forgiveness,  that  ‘  through  this  man 
is  proclaimed  remission  of  sins,  and  by  him  every 
one  that  believeth  is  justified  from  all  things  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses,’  Mas  only  made  clear  afterwards.  It  being 
therefore  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  OT 
prepared  the  way  for  Christ’s  teaching  on  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  Epistles  developed  and  com¬ 
pleted  it,  this  article  M  ill  deal  only  with  that  stage 
in  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  subject  which  is 
represented  by  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  will  be  divided  into  four  sections : 
(1)  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  man,  (2)  Christ’s  OM-n 
power  to  forgive  sins,  (3)  the  duty  of  men  to  forgive 
one  another,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  authority  to 
forgive  is  vested  in  the  Christian  community. 

1.  God  the  Father  as  forgiving  the  sins  of  men.— 
The  first  reference  chronologically  to  this  subject 
in  the  Gospels  is  found  in  the  Benedictus,  or  Psalm 
of  Zacharias  (Lk  l77).  The  prophecy  concerning 
John  the  Baptist  announces  that  he  is  to  give 
‘  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people,  in  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  according  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,’  etc.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
canticle  goes  to  show  that  God’s  ancient  promises 
M’ere  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  a  Saviour 
through  whom  the  great  boon  of  remission  of  sins 
was  to  be  secured  in  a  fuller  sense  than  had  hitherto 
obtained.  When  the  time  came,  John  the  Baptist 
is  declared  to  have  preached  the  baptism  of  re¬ 
pentance  ‘unto  remission  of  sins’  (Mk  l4,  Lk  33). 
In  the  same  connexion  may  be  taken  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  name  Jesus  in  Mt  l21  ‘lie  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,’  and  the  ‘  Saviour,  Christ 
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the  Lord,’ of  Lk  211,  though  the  word  ‘forgiveness’ 
does  not  occur.  It  was  indeed  implicit  through¬ 
out  our  Lord’s  ministry,  all  His  declarations  con¬ 
cerning  His  coming  1  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners’  (Mt  913 1|),  1  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost’  (Lk  IQ10),  and  His  promise  of  ‘  rest  to  the 
souls’  of  men  (Mt  ll29),  showing  that  the  object  of 
His  ministry  was  to  reclaim  from  sin,  by  bringing 
men  to  that  forgiveness  and  cleansing  which  Hod 
had  promised  through  repentance  and  faith  in  Him. 

The  explicit  references  to  forgiveness  of  sin  are 
comparatively  few,  but  they  are  clear  and  definite 
in  character,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  subject.  They  are :  (a)  the  petition 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  ‘  Forgive  us  our  debts,’ 
Mt  612  (‘our  sins,’  Lk  1 13),  combined  with  Mt 
6U-  lsl  Mk  ll25,  which  assert  God’s  willingness  to 
forgive  under  certain  conditions.  With  these  join 
Lk  637,  a  parallel  passage  with  a  different  turn  of 
expression,  ‘  Release  and  ye  shall  be  released,’  the 
reference  clearly  being  to  sin.  (b)  The  parables  of 
Lk  15,  especially  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  in  Lk  189"14.  (c)  Our 
Saviour’s  prayer  on  the  cross,  ‘  Father,  forgive 
them,’  etc.,  Lk  2334.  (d)  Statements  concerning 

God’s  willingness  to  forgive  all  sins,  including 
those  ‘against  the  Son  of  man,’  but  excluding  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mt  1232, 
Mk  329,  Lk  1210 ;  add  also  Mk  412,  in  which  Isaiah’s 
prophecy  is  represented  as  being  fulfilled,  ‘  lest  they 
should  repent  and  be  forgiven  (healed).’ 

Putting  these  passages  together,  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  concluding  that  Christ  taught  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  Father  always  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the 
truly  penitent  and  in  His  mercy  to  pardon  their 
sins,  the  chief  questions  being,  What  is  the  exact 
nature  of  forgiveness  ?  Is  it  free  to  all  mankind, 
or  to  those  only  who  are  in  covenant  relation  with 
Him  ?  Is  any  condition  besides  that  of  repentance 
laid  down  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  word  ‘forgiveness,’  and  the 
relation  between  God  and  man  implied  in  it,  must 
be  gathered  largely  from  the  OT.  Doubtless  under 
the  old  covenant  a  progressive  revelation  is  to  be 
recognized,  an  advance  in  spirituality  of  teaching 
being  discernible  in  its  later  stages.  Doubtless 
also  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  ceremonial  standpoint  of  the  Law 
with  its  elaborate  ritual  and  appointed  sacrifices 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  purely  spiritual 
view  of  the  prophet  and  psalmist  on  the  other. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  Christ,  like  the  more 
‘Evangelical’  OT  prophets,  represents  forgiveness 
as  a  pure  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  who  on 
the  repentance  of  the  sinner  receives  him  graciously 
and  pardons  his  transgression  in  the  sense  of  re¬ 
placing  the  offender  in  his  former  relation  of 
acceptance  and  favour.  Forgiveness  is  not  mere 
remission  of  penalty,  the  forbearing  to  inflict  de¬ 
served  punishment,  though  such  release  is  for  the 
most  part  included.  Punishment  may  still  be 
exacted,  but  it  has  lost  its  penal  character  and 
becomes  Divine  chastisement  inflicted  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  offender,  or  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Neither  does  forgiveness  imply  any  false  or  arbi¬ 
trary  dealing  with  the  past,  any  condoning  of  sin — 
which  is  essentially  immoral — or  ignoring  of  the 
transgression,  as  if  it  had  not  been  committed — 
which  would  imply  a  weak  and  false  attempt  to 
secure  the  impossible.  Nor,  again,  can  any  kind 
of  remission  of  sins  be  predicated  of  God  which 
implies  unrighteousness  in  any  form,  the  solemn 
sanctions  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  being 
secured  by  the  conditions  upon  which  forgiveness 
is  granted. 

But  the  essence  of  forgiveness  lies  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  restoration,  of  a  personal  relation  be¬ 
tween  sinful  man  and  a  grieved  and  righteously 
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angry  God.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  erase  the 
event  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and  holiness 
will  not  permit  any  concealment  or  pretence  as  to 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence  committed.  But  the 
sin  may  be  ‘  covered,’  the  guilt  cancelled,  in  the 
sense  that  on  certain  conditions  it  shall  be  as  if  it 
had  never  been,  so  far  as  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  sinner  is  concerned.  Hence  sin  when  for¬ 
given  is  said  to  be  ‘  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea’ 
(Mic  719),  ‘cast  behind  thy  back’  (Is  3817),  removed 
‘  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  ’  (Ps  10312), 
‘remembered  no  more’  (Jer  3134)  against  the 
sinner. 

Ritschl  says:  ‘God,  in  forgiving  or  pardoning  sins,  exercises 
1 1  is  \vill  in  the  direction  of  not  permitting  the  contradiction — 
expressed  in  guilt — in  which  sinners  stand  to  Him  to  hinder 
that  fellowship  of  men  with  Him  which  He  intends  on  higher 
grounds.’  It  does  not,  he  adds,  ‘  free  them  altogether  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  that  mistrust  which,  as  an 
affection  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  naturally  separates  the 
injured  man  from  the  offender.’  And  again,  it  is  ‘a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  such  a  nature  that  while  memory,  indeed,  preserves  the 
pain  felt  at  the  sin  which  has  been  committed,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  place  of  mistrust  towards  God  is  taken  by  the  positive 
assent  of  the  will  to  God  and  His  saving  purpose.’ 

Forgiveness  can  never  be  adequately  understood 
by  means  of  any  figure  of  speech,  commercial  or 
other.  It  represents  a  relation  of  persons,  and  its 
essence  lies  in  the  restoration  of  impaired  con¬ 
fidence,  affection,  and  favourable  regard.  It  has  to 
do  not  only  with  the  past,  but  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  it  is  exercised  by  God  towards 
men  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  it. 

Repentance  is  the  one  condition  clearly  laid  down 
and  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  Gospels.  It  is 
necessary  as  between  man  and  man,  much  more 
between  man  and  God.  When  John  the  Baptist 
comes  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Saviour,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  that  thoroughgoing  repent¬ 
ance  which  implies  reformation  so  far  as  man  can 
effect  it.  Repentance  is  indeed  a  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  of  forgiveness  if  the  two  terms  are  rightly 
understood.  Sorrow  for  sin  and  complete  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  it  are  not  arbitrary  conditions  which  the 
Sovereign  chooses  to  exact  before  bestowing  a 
boon  ;  they  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  relation  between  Father  and  son  which  has 
been  impaired  or  broken  by  error  and  disobedience, 
and  which  is  to  be  restored  in  forgiveness.  For  an 
impenitent  sinner  not  to  be  punished  is  conceivable, 
but  for  such  a  one  to  be  forgiven  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  necessity  for  a  forgiving  spirit  in 
one  who  hopes  himself  to  be  forgiven  is  dealt  with 
below. 

God  is  then  ‘good  and  ready  to  forgive’  (Ps  86°), 
a  God  ‘  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin’  (Ex  347).  It 
would,  however,  be  misleading  to  generalize  and 
say  that  this  attribute  of  mercy  obviates  all  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  atonement,  or  vindication  of  the  law 
of  righteousness,  and  that  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
obtain  Divine  forgiveness  of  sin  than  confession 
and  repentance  on  the  part  of  man.  The  promises 
of  the  OT  were  given  to  those  who  stood  in  a 
covenant  relation  with  God,  in  which  His  righteous¬ 
ness  was  effectually  safeguarded.  Christ’s  ministry 
was  exercised  amongst  Jews  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  presuppositions  of  OT  Scripture  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  gracious 
parables  of  our  Lord  which  chiefly  deal  with  this 
subject.  It  is  impossible  to  found  accurate  doc¬ 
trine  on  a  parable  only,  and  it  is  always  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  one  parable  can  cover  the  whole 
range  of  doctrine.  The  three  recorded  in  Lk  15 
were  uttered  to  show  the  nature  of  Christ’s  mission 
and  If  is  desire  to  seek  and  save  the  worst  sinners, 
as  well  as  the  willingness  of  God  to  receive  such. 
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and  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth  when  the  penitent 
returns  and  is  pardoned.  The  moral  basis  on 
which  this  becomes  possible  in  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment  is  another  matter.  The  cosmic  conditions  of 
forgiveness  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in 
Scripture.  But  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
the  lesson  is  impressed  that  the  utmost  failure  in 
filial  duty  will  be  readily  forgiven,  if  the  wanderer 
will  but  repent  and  return.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  the  essential  teaching 
is  the  same — the  danger  lest  those  who  comply 
with  rules  of  ordinary  morality  should  so  plume 
themselves  on  their  obedience  as  to  lose  the  sense 
of  their  own  deep  need  and  ill-desert,  and  the  fact 
that  grave  offenders  against  the  fundamental  laws 
of  righteousness,  like  the  publican  and  the  harlot, 
may  find  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  grace 
before  the  self-righteous  Pharisee.  But  it  would 
be  utterly  misleading,  even  to  the  subversion  of 
the  very  foundations  of  ethics,  if  the  inference 
were  drawn  that  it  matters  nothing  how  deeply  a 
man  sins,  provided  that  when  his  evil  course  is  over 
he  regrets  his  errors  and  asks  for  pardon,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
Universe  why  such  a  man  should  not  be  at  once 
forgiven  without  infraction  of  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness. 

This  general  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  Christ’s 
strong  language  concerning  sin,  and  especially  that 
sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven  (see  Mt  1232,  Mk  329, 
Lk  1210).  In  spite  of  the  long  conti'oversy  which 
has  taken  place  as  to  the  mysterious  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  misunderstandings  con¬ 
cerning  it  which  have  caused  unspeakable  spiritual 
anguish  to  thousands,  there  seems  little  question 
that  the  only  sin  thus  pronounced  unpardonable  is 
that  of  wilful  and  persistent  sinning  against  light 
till  light  itself  is  turned  ii..o  darkness, — the  per¬ 
verting  of  truth  at  its  very  source,  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  Himself  instructs  the  conscience,  and  thus 
poisoning  the  wells  of  the  soul.  Therefore,  not  in 
virtue  of  an  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  but  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  such  sin  cannot  be  for¬ 
given.  ‘A  lamp’s  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it 
chokes ;  a  stomach’s  when,  surcharged  with  food, 
it  starves.’  With  this  explanation  harmonizes  the 
Saviour’s  prayer  in  Lk  2334  ‘  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.’  The  sin  of 
Christ’s  murderers,  heinous  indeed  beyond  expres¬ 
sion,  was  a  sin  against  the  Son  of  man,  and — at 
least  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  implicated  and  so 
far  as  the  full  gravity  of  the  offence  was  concerned 
— it  was  not  such  a  deliberate  and  complete  per¬ 
version  of  conscience  as  to  amount  to  a  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reason  why  the  unforgiving 
cannot  be  forgiven  is  to  be  similarly  understood. 
Hence  the  general  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the 
Gospels  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  God  the  Father 
is  ready  to  receive  and  pardon  all  sinners  except 
those  who  shut  themselves  out  from  its  possibility 
by  wilfully  cherishing  a  spirit  known  to  be  evil, 
and  deliberately  hardening  their  own  hearts  against 
the  grace  which  was  ready  to  receive  and  renew 
them.  See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  Christ’s  teaching  concerning 
forgiveness  was  not  exhausted  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Father’s  willingness  to  receive  the  penitent. 
He  Himself  claimed  the  poicer  to  forgive,  which  was 
recognized  by  all  to  be  a  Divine  prerogative.  In 
Mt  9,  Mk  2,  and  Lk  5,is  recorded  the  narrative  of 
the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  which  had  evidently 
impressed  itself  strongly  upon  tradition,  since  it  is 
given  by  all  three  Synoptists  at  greater  length 
than  usual  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  It  was 
one  of  the  grounds  of  offence  which  ultimately 
caused  the  death  of  Jesus,  that,  whilst  lowly  in 
demeanour,  He  put  forth  claims  for  Himself  so 
lofty  that  to  a  reverent  Jew  He  appeared  often  to 
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blaspheme.  Jesus  does  not  deny  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
only.  To  a  true  believer  in  one  God  this  is  an 
axiom  ;  there  is  but  one  Governor  and  there  can  be 
but  one  Fount  of  pardon.  Jesus  did  not  thereupon 
disclaim  the  possession  of  a  Divine  prerogative. 
He  put  His  own  claims  to  an  easily  applied  test, 
\\  hetlier  is  it  easier  to  tell  a  sufferer  that  his  sins 
are  forgiven,  or  to  heal  him  of  an  incurable  malady  ? 
In  other  words,  any  prophet  may  speak  words  of 
comfort  or  absolution,  but  one  who  shows  the 
power  of  healing  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to 
pronounce  forgiveness  is  no  ordinary  messenger, 
but  proves  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power.  The  whole  incident  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression,  for  we  are  told  that  the  people 
wondered,  praised  God,  and  acknowledged  that 
unprecedented  and  superhuman  power  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  son  of  man. 

The  close  connexion  between  the  work  that 
Christ  did  for  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  power 
that  He  claimed  over  their  souls  in  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin,  is  suggested  in  other  narratives, 
though  somewhat  less  clearly.  The  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  Jn  514  and  the  early  tradition 
recorded  in  8n,  that  Jesus'  habitually  pronounced 
remission  of  sin  and  gave  power  to  amend  the  life 
in  future,  but  the  brief  records  in  these  cases 
hardly  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner, 
recorded  in  Lk  7s6-50,  is  full  of  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  forgiveness.  The  mission  of  Christ  to 
save  the  outcast  and  the  abandoned  is  here  deli¬ 
cately  and  beautifully  shown.  The  only  doubtful 
point  of  interpretation  relates  to  the  ground  of  for¬ 
giveness  as  described  in  v.47.  Many  commentators, 
including  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities, 
make  the  forgiveness  extended  to  the  woman  to 
depend  upon  the  love  she  showed,  and  at  first  read¬ 
ing  this  might  seem  warranted  by  the  phrase  ‘  for 
she  loved  much.’  -  But  on  examination  this  is  seen 
to  be  impossible.  For  (1)  the  whole  scope  of  the 
parable  of  the  two  debtors  shows  that  forgiveness 
precedes  love ;  (2)  the  latter  part  of  v.47  enforces 
the  same  lesson  ;  and  so  (3)  does  the  absolution 
pronounced,  in  v.48.  The  only  ambiguity  lies  in 
the  pregnant  use  of  6Vt  in  v.47,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  may  be  expressed  by  the  paraphrase, 
‘  This  is  the  reason  why  I  tell  you  that  her  many 
sins  are  forgiven — for  (see)  she  has  shown  much 
love;  but  he  who  is  forgiven  little,  loves  little.’ 
Her  repentance  and  acceptance  had  taken  place 
before,  her  grateful  love  was  manifested  in  return 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  ointment ;  and  in  v.48 
Christ  authoritatively  confirms  the  assurance  of 
her  free  and  full  pardon  as  One  who  had  an  abso¬ 
lute  right  to  do  so. 

The  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the 
basis  of  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  revealed  by  Christ  Himself. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  contains  passages  like  l29  and  a 
reference  in  1936  to  the  Paschal  lamb  (?),  but  neither 
of  these  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  Master.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  teaching  is  found  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  reference 
to  His  blood  as  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  in 
Mt  2628,  also  perhaps  in  the  directions  given  to  the 
Apostles  in  Lk  2447.  By  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s 
earliest  Epistles  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  fairly  developed,  and  the  question  is,  How  far 
had  progress  been  made  in  this  direction  before 
the  death  of  Christ  took  place  ?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that — as  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation  and  a  Future  Life  in  the  OT — fore¬ 
shadowings  only  had  been  given,  hints  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  revelation  which  could  not  be  clearly 
and  definitely  made  until  Christ’s  work  was  com* 
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plete  and  the  full  gift  of  the  Spirit  bestowed.  A 
reference  is  found  in  Mt  2028  to  the  giving  up  of 
life  by  the  Son  of  man  ‘  as  a  ransom  for  many,’  but 
the  Apostles  could  not  in  Christ’s  lifetime  under¬ 
stand  at  all  the  need  for  His  death  and  the  full 
meaning  of  the  shedding  of  His  blood  upon  the 
cross  ;  and  its  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  dawned  upon  them  only  gradually  under  the 
illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit. 

3.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in 
Christ’s  ethical  teaching  was  His  inculcation  of 
the  duty  of  almost  unlimited  forgiveness  of  man  by 
man.  The  standard  thus  set  up  was  practically 
new.  In  Pagan  ethics  to  revenge  an  injury  and 
punish  an  enemy  to  the  utmost  was  manly,  to 
forgive  was  mean-spirited.  Some  affronts  might 
be  passed  over  by  the  magnanimous  man,  simply 
because  it  was  beneath  his  dignity,  or  disturbing 
to  his  equanimity,  to  notice  them.  But  the  idea 
of  not  only  abstaining  from  vengeance,  but  actually 
restoring  an  offender  to  a  relation  of  kindly  regard, 
on  the  ground  of  human  brotherhood  and  for  the 
sake  of  helping  an  erring  one  to  regain  his  forfeited 
position,  was  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of  ancient 
morals. 

Christ  taught  not  only  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
on  repentance,  but  that  it  was  to  be  unlimited 
both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  No  offence  was 
so  serious,  no  repetition  of  offences  so  excessive, 
that  forgiveness  might  be  withheld,  provided  only 
that  penitence  were  shown.  The  former  of  these 
points  is  not  enlarged  on  by  Christ,  but  it  is 
involved  in  the  proverbial  completeness  of  the 
phrase  ‘  unto  seventy  times  seven  ’  (Mt  1822).  Such 
forgiveness  of  injuries  was  based  upon  two  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Christian  ethics  :  (a)  the  duty 
of  repressing  all  personal  resentment,  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  humility  ; 
and  (b)  that  love  to  all  men,  including  enemies, 
which — paradoxical  as  it  might  appear — Christ 
enjoined  as  fundamentally  incumbent  on  all  His 
disciples  (Mt  54J).  The  ‘  love  ’  and  forgiveness 
thus  inculcated  do  not  depend  upon  personal 
merits,  for  they  are  to  be  exercised  even  towards 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  But  the  one  neces¬ 
sary  condition — repentance —is  insisted  on,  else 
the  moral  character  of  forgiveness  is  lost.  For, 
as  already  explained,  forgiveness  is  a  relation 
between  persons,  and  if  it  be  included  as  a  duty 
in  a  moral  code,  it  must  imply  an  ethical  relation, 
such  as  is  altogether  lacking  if  evil  is  condoned,  or 
its  seriousness  slighted.  Hence  the  offender  must, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  put  away  the  evil  thing,  if  it 
is  to  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  him  and  one 
whose  course  is  determined  by  the  law  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  The  truly  moral  nature  of  Christian  forgive¬ 
ness  is  brought  out  in  Lk  17s,  where  it  is  closely 
joined  with  the  duty  of  reproving  sin — If  thy 
brother  sin,  rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive 
him.’  With  this  may  be  compared  Lv  1917,  where 
the  reproof  of  an  evil-doer  is  spoken  of  as  a 
mark  of  love.  Just  as  in  the  Law  the  righteous 
man  is  bidden  to  rebuke  his  neighbour  and  not 
‘  bear  sin  because  of  him,’  so  under  the  gospel  he 
is  bidden  to  forgive  the  penitent  wrong-doer  “hat 
he  may  help  him  to  a  better  life. 

The  close  connexion  between  God’s  forgiveness 
of  man  and  man’s  forgiveness  of  injuries  against 
himself  is  brought  out  in  Mt  612- 15,  Lk  ll4;  see 
also  Lk  6i7  and  Mk  ll25,  26.  In  the  last  passage,  as 
well  as  in  Mt  o23-  24 ,  the  duty  of  being  ‘  in  love  and 
charity  with  our  neighbours,’  and  1  in  perfect 
charity  with  all  men,’  is  laid  down  as  a  condition 
of  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  The  reason  is  akin 
to  that  described  above.  There  are  some  states  of 
mind  in  which  a  worshipper  is  not  fit  to  pray,  in 
which  he  asks  for  blessings  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  receiving.  The  principle  is  not  to  be  understood 
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as  a  kind  of  Divine  lex  talionis,  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Debtor  (Mt  IS35) — that  a  man 
does  not  deserve  mercy  himself,  if  he  will  not 
show  it  to  others,  though  this  is  true  and  appeals 
to  a  natural  sense  of  justice.  Rather  is  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  unforgiving  man  shows  essen¬ 
tial  impenitence,  or  at  best  an  uneducated  con¬ 
science  in  respect  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 
A  man  who  cherishes  hardness  of  heart  towards 
those  who  have  injured  him  so  offends- against  the 
law  of  love  that  he  cannot  be  received  by  the  God 
of  love,  and  cannot  enjoy  the  restored  relationship 
which  he  asks  for  in  the  Divine  forgiveness,  the 
whole  significance  of  which  is  due  to  the  supremacy 
of  love.  Or,  as  Beyschlag  expresses  it,  ‘  he  who 
would  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  love  as  a  recipient 
must  belong  to  it  as  an  agent.’  The  merciful 
alone  can  obtain  mercy,  or  rightly  use  it  when  it 
is  granted  to  them. 

4.  Similar  principles  to  those  which  regulate  the 
relation  of  individuals  are  to  be  applied  where 
Christian  communities  are  concerned.  The  two 
are  closely  connected,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage 
Mt  1816"18.  Christ  deals  first  with  the  offending 
individual  ;  if  it  can  be  avoided,  recourse  must 
not  be  had  to  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
society.  It  may  be  that  personal  remonstrance 
will  suffice  to  set  right  the  offender,  or  at  least 
the  moral  influence  of  the  brotherhood  exercised 
in  private  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  wit¬ 
nesses.  If  the  whole  community  is  compelled  to 
act,  the  utmost  penalty  inflicted  is  expulsion  from 
the  brotherhood,  the  only  rights  then  remaiiiing  to 
the  excommunicated  person  being  the  inalienable 
ones. of  a  fellow-man. 

The  question  of  forgiveness  or  condemnation  as 
exercised  by  the  community  arises  from  the  phrase¬ 
ology  concerning  binding  and  loosing  contained  in 
v.18,  with  which  should  be  compared  the  words 
addressed  to  St.  Peter  in  Mt  1618,  and  those  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  company  which  seems  certainly  to 
have  included  more  than  the  Apostles,  in  Jn  2028. 
The  power  granted  to  the  Christian  community  in 
the  words,  ‘  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained,’  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  one  hand, 
or  with  individual  forgiveness  on  the  other. 
Whilst  more  significant  than  the  latter,  it  stops 
far  short  of  the  former.  Individual  Christians 
are  to  do  their  best  privately  to  stop  the  progress 
of  ill-feeling  and  enmity,  but  ‘  offences  ’  will  still 
arise.  A  power  of  checking  them  is  therefore 
lodged  with  the  community  for  the  maintenance 
of  purity  and  the  avoidance  of  scandal.  This  is 
described  as  the  power  of  ‘  binding  and  loosing.’ 
Acting  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  presumably  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  His  Church  will,  He  says,  in 
a  sense  exercise  His  authority,  and  their  action, 
whether  of  permission  or  prohibition,  of  condem¬ 
nation  or  acquittal,  will  be  ratified  in  heaven. 
This  power,  while  great  and  important,  is  clearly 
not  comparable  to  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  the 
individual  sinner.  This  involves  a  full  knowledge 
of  circumstances  and  of  the  disposition  of  the 
inmost  heart  which  no  man  can  possess  in  relation 
to  his  fellow -man.  No  authority  is  given  by 
Christ  to  a  community — still  less  to  a  ‘  priest,’  of 
whom  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Gospels  know 
absolutely  nothing — to  exercise  or  to  pronounce 
‘  forgiveness  ’  in  the  case  of  any  individual.  But 
just  as  an  offender  belonging  to  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  needs  to  be  rebuked  by  the  Church  in 
order  that  the  Divine  condemnation  of  wrong¬ 
doing  may  be  echoed  on  earth,  and  earthly 
penalties  may  be  inflicted  which  may  arrest 
further  evil  and  so  prevent  the  terrible  danger 
of  worse  punishment  to  come  ;  so  the  penitent 
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needs  assurance  from  an  earthly  authority  to  help 
him  in  his  upward  course  of  reformation,  though 
the  real  and  ultimate  transaction  of  forgiveness 
must  rest  between  himself  and  God  alone.  The 
high  authority  thus  conferred  upon  the  Christian 
society  and  the  responsible  character  attached  to 
its  judgments  depend  entirely  upon  its  possession 
of  that  spiritual  discernment  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  bestow,  and  its  acting  always  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Literature. — From  amongst  the  numberless  books  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  subject  may  be  mentioned : 
Beyschlag,  NT  Theology ,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  11,  and  ch.  vii.  §§  3 
and  4  ;  Stevens,  NT  Theology,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii.  ;  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  Personality ,  chs.  2  and  3  ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo, 
chs.  22  and  23  ;  Knight,  Christian  Ethic,  ch.  11 ;  and  especially 
Ritschl,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
1874,  vol.  iii.  [Eng.  tr.  under  the  above  title,  1900]  ;  see  also 
Bethune-Baker,  art.  ‘  Forgiveness’  in  Hastings’  DR. 

W.  T.  Davison. 

FORSAKEN.— Mt  2746 1|.  See  Derelict  ion. 

FORSAKING  ALL.— 

iipiixa,  Mt  420.22  =  Mkll8.20;  Lk  50;  Mt  1927.29  =  Mk  1028.29  = 
Lk  1828- 29  ;  oiTOTcii<rtre<r6<x.t,  ‘  renounce,’  Lk  1433.  in  Lk  981 
a.<rdou  to7s  ek  rov  oTxov  (jlov  may  mean  either  ‘  bid  farewell  to  those 
in  my  house  ’  (cf.  Mk  e46,  Ac  1818,  2  Co  2J3),  or  ‘  renounce  the 
things  in  my  house,’  renunciare  negociis  domsstids  (Erasm.). 

Jesus  had  two  classes  of  disciples.  First  there 
was  the  multitude  of  those  who  believed  on  Him  ; 
and,  while  He  required  that  they  should  give  Him 
the  chief  place  in  their  affection  and  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice  for  His  sake,  He  allowed  them  to 
remain  where  He  had  found  them,  prosecuting 
their  old  avocations,  yet  rendering  no  small  service 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  testifying  to  His 
grace  and  confessing  what  He  had  done  for  their 
souls.  Then  there  were  the  Twelve,  whom  He 
required  to  be  always  with  Him,  following  Him 
wherever  He  went,  sharing  His  lot,  and  entering 
by  daily  intercourse  and  discipline  into  the  mys- 
steries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  they  might 
be  fitted  for  the  task  of  carrying  on  His  work 
when  He  was  gone.  Some  of  the  former,  like  the 
Gerasene  demoniac,  would  fain  have  attached 
themselves  to  Him  and  joined  the  fellowship  of 
His  comrades ;  but  He  refused  their  offer.  He 
had  other  work  for  them  to  do.  ‘  Away  to  thine 
house  unto  thy  people,  and  proclaim  to  them  what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  to  thee,  and  how 
he  had  pity  on  thee’  (Mk  519  =  Lk  839). 

In  every  instance  He  laid  it  down  as  the  inexor¬ 
able  condition  of  admission  to  His  inner  circle 
that  the  man  should  forsake  all — home,  kindred, 
and  possessions.  ‘  Come  after  me,’  He  said  to 
Simon  and  Andrew  when  He  called  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  ‘  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.’  And  it  is  written  that  ‘they  im¬ 
mediately  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.’  Then 
He  called  James  and  John,  and  they  also  ‘left 
their  father  Zebedee  in  the  boat  with  the  hired 
men,  and  went  away  after  him’  (Mk  116'20  = 
Mt  4i8-22).  And  in  His  commission  to  the  Twelve, 
when  He  sent  them  forth  two  by  two  to  preach 
and  heal,  He  reiterated  this  condition  of  Apostle- 
ship.  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  tenderest  of  human 
affections  and  claimed  for  Himself  a  prior  devo¬ 
tion  :  ‘He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  above  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  above  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  one 
who  doth  not  take  his  cross,  and  follow  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me  ’  (Mt  1033-  M). 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus  wherever  He  went  should  share  His 
homeless  and  desolate  lot ;  but  He  had  a  special 
reason  for  His  emphatic  insistence  on  this  condi¬ 
tion.  The  men  of  His  generation  cherished  a 
secular  ideal  of  the  Messiah.  They  looked  for 
a  king  of  David’s  lineage  who  should  appear  in 
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might  and  majesty  and,  driving  out  the  heathen, 
set  up  the  fallen  throne  in  more  than  its  ancient 
splendour.  Even  the  Twelve  shared  this  ideal, 
and  they  clung  to  it  to  the  last,  reconciling  them¬ 
selves  to  the  lowliness  of  their  Master  by  the 
theory  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  veiling  of 
His  glory,  and  that  He  would  presently  fling 
off  His  disguise  and  flash  forth  in  His "  proper 
majesty.  They  had  left  all  that  they  might  follow 
Him,  but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  a  speedy  and  overflowing  recompense. 
‘  Behold,’  said  St.  Peter  after  the  young  ruler’s 
refusal  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  Jesus  de¬ 
manded,  ‘we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee :  what 
then  shall  we  have  ?’  It  was  towards  the  close,  and 
the  Twelve  were  beginning  to  fear  that  they  had 
been  hugging  a  false  hope,  and  would  have  no 
such  recompense  as  they  dreamed  of.  ‘  Verily  I 
tell  you,’  answered  Jesus,  pitying  their  discomfi¬ 
ture  yet  resolute  to  correct  their  error,  ‘  that  ye 
that  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  shall  yourselves  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  every 
one  who  hath  left  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  for  my 
name’s  sake,  shall  receive  manifold  more,  and  shall 
inherit  eternal  life.  But,’  He  added  significantly, 
hinting  at  a  reversal  of  their  expectation,  ‘  many 
last  shall  be  first,  and  first  last’  (Mt  1927‘3t,  =  Mk 
1028_31  =  Lk  1828'30).  They  were  right  in  expecting 
a  recompense,  but  their  recompense  would  be  other 
than  they  conceived. 

As  time  passed  and  He  still  trod  the  path  of 
humiliation,  they  fretted  at  His  inexplicable  pro¬ 
crastination  ;  and,  as  the  darkness  deepened,  and 
the  toils  closed  about  Him,  they  reasoned  that  the 
inevitable  denouement  could  be  no  longer  deferred. 
During  His  last  progress  to  Jerusalem,  with  His 
intimation  of  the  Passion  in  their  ears,  they  were 
dreaming  their  worldly  dream.  He  was  going  up 
to  the  sacred  capital,  and,  they  assured  themselves, 
it  could  be  for  naught  else  than  the  claiming  of 
His  crown  ;  and  James  and  John,  conspiring  with 
their  mother  Salome,  approached  Him  and  essayed 
to  extort  from  Him  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
awarded  the  chief  places  beside  His  throne  (Mt 
2020-28= Mk  lO36'45). 

Such  was  the  Messianic  ideal  which  dominated 
the  minds  of  our  Lord’s  contemporaries ;  and  it 
was  fraught  with  mischief,  hindering  more  than 
aught  else  the  recognition  of  His  claims.  In  truth 
the  marvel  is  not  that  so  few  accepted  Him,  but 
that  with  such  an  expectation  any  accepted  Him. 
They  were  looking  for  a  glorious  Messiah,  a  king 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  an  army  at  his  back ; 
and  Jesus  presented  Himself,  the  Son  of  man, 
meek  and  lowly,  the  very  antithesis  of  what,  they 
believed,  the  Messiah  should  be.  He  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  protesting  against  the  unspiritual  ideal, 
and  not  the  least  striking  of  His  protests  is  this 
condition  which  He  constantly  and  emphatically 
placed  before  those  who  desired  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  Him.  A  scribe  once  came  to  Him  and 
said:  ‘Teacher,  I  will  follow  thee  wherever  thou 
goest.’  What  was  his  notion  ?  He  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and,  sharing 
the  prevailing  expectation,  thought  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  honour  and  emolument  in  the  new  era 
which  would  presently  be  inaugurated.  Certainly, 
he  argued,  when  Jesus  won  His  own  and  rewarded 
His  faithful  followers,  He  would  award  the  fore¬ 
most  place  to  one  .so  distinguished  by  rank  and 
learning.*  And  how  did  Jesus  answer?  ‘You 
are  expecting,’  He  said,  ‘office  and  honour  in  an 
earthly  kingdom.  Realize  the  fact.  If  you  follow 
me  wherever  I  go,  you  must  forsake  all  and  share 
*  So  Chrysost.,  Jerome. 
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my  lowly  and  painful  lot.  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  heaven  nests  ;  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  down  his  head  ’  *  (Lk 
957.  68  =  Mt  819*20). 

Again,  when  He  was  travelling  through  Galilee 
on  His  last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  He  was 
followed  by  an  enthusiastic  throng.  Knowing 
whither  He  was  bound,  they  concluded  that  He 
was  going  to  declare  Himself  king  of  Israel,  and 
they  were  for  following  Him  all  the  way  and 
sharing  in  His  triumph.  Suddenly  He  wheeled 
round  (<rrpa<pels)  and  addressed  them  :  ‘If  any  man 
cometh  after  me,  and  doth  not  hate  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wTife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  moreover,  even  his  own  life,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.  ’ 
Then  He  added  two  parables, — the  Unfinished 
Tower  and  the  Two  Kings, — warning  against  the 
folly  of  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  which  one  is 
incapable  of  carrying  through.  ‘  So,  therefore,’  He 
concluded,  ‘  if  ye  would  follow  me,  understand  the 
condition.  Count  the  cost,  and  determine  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  meet  it.  Every  one  of  you 
who  doth  not  renounce  all  that  he  hath  cannot  be 
my  disciple’  (Lk  1425'33).  David  Smith. 

FORTY.— See  Numbers. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  phrase 
Karat 3oXy  ko<t/j.ov  occurs  in  M  t  25:i4,  Lk  1 150,  Jn  1724 
(k6<t/j.ov  is  doubtful  in  Mt  1335,  see  RVm).  It  is  a 
common  expression  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Eph  l4,  He  43 
926,  1  P  l20,  Rev  138  17s.  In  general  it  denotes  a 
time  sense,  implying  a  strong  declaration  of  pri¬ 
ority.  It  always  occurs  with  the  prepositions  du-j 
or  irpb.  KarapoXy  primarily  means  the  laying 
down  or  founding  of  anything,  hence  the  absolute 
beginning,  /cooytos  is  a  word  of  much  more  varied 
meaning,  into  the  different  phases  of  which  we 
need  not  here  enter.  Its  present  use  as  applied  to 
the  Universe  is  well  established.  The  whole  ex¬ 
pression  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  found  in  Mk 
106  1319  ‘from  the  beginning  of  the  creation’  (curd 
apxys  Krlcrem).  ‘  Old  Testament  Hebrew  has  no 
term  which  would  quite  correspond  to  the  Greek 
6  K6crp.os’  (Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  162).  Mt 
1335  is  an  unliteral  rendering  of  Ps  7S2  oijyun, 
which  the  LXX  translates  air'  apxys.  ‘The  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world’  stands  for  the  definite  epoch 
when  this  present  Universe  was  originated. 

W.  S.  Kerr. 

FOUR. — See  Numbers. 

FOWL.— The  word  ‘  fowl  ’  is  now  almost  re¬ 
stricted  to  poultry,  and  especially  to  that  familiar 
bird  in  a  farmyard,  the  ‘  barn-door  fowl  ’  ;  but  it 
is  used  in  the  NT  in  a  wider  sense.  The  Gr.  word. 
ireretvd  (lit.  ‘  flying  things  ’)  does  not  indeed  signify, 
as  its  derivation  might  imply,  all  winged  creatures 
— a  meaning  sometimes  attached  to  ‘  fowls’  in  Old 
English  (Hastings’ DR,  art.  ‘Fowl’).  It  denotes 
‘  birds,’  of  which  there  are  many  species  in  Pale¬ 
stine,  including  some  which  are  only  birds  of  pas¬ 
sage  with  us.  Quite  arbitrarily  AV  renders  7 reTeu'a 
by  ‘  birds'  in  Mt  820  1  332,  Lk  958 ;  and  by  ‘  fowls’  in 
Mt  6%  1 34,  Mk  4J- 32,  Lk  86  12-4  131!l.  In  every  case 
in  which  irtravd  occurs  in  the  Gospels  RV  gives 
‘  birds.  ’ 

Borrowing  so  much  as  He  did  from  outward 
nature,  our  Lord  often  employed  birds  to  illustrate 
His  teaching.  Their  nests  are  contrasted  with 
His  own  pillowless  couch  (Mt  820).  In  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  they  devour  the  seed  that  falls  by 
the  wayside  (Mt  134) ;  in  that  of  the  Mustard  See'd 

*  roZ  ryy  xtfxXyy  x\!nt,  of.  Jn  1930  zXl'vxf  Try  xtp*Xr,r.  JeSUS 
never  rested  tilt  His  work  being  finished,  He  rested  on  the 
cross. 
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they  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  plant 
which  grew  out  of  such  a  tiny  germ  (Mk  4"2).  I  heir 
free  undistracted  lives  play  an  important  part  in 
that  cumulative  argument  which  Christ  builds  up 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  against  the  tyranny 
of  care.  They  neither  sow,  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns,  yet  the  heavenly  Father  feeds  them  (Mt 
6'-’°),  i.e.  they  are  inferior  to  man  in  two  respects. 
For  (1)  they  cannot  anticipate  and  influence  the 
future  as  man  can  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason 
or  the  labour  of  his  hands ;  (2)  God  is  only  their 
Creator,  but  He  is  man’s  Father,  and  will  not  forget 
His  child.  Though  the  ‘fowls’  cannot  foresee,  or 
work,  or  trust,  they  have  no  care.  Yet  they  are 
fed.  How  foolish  of  man,  who  can  do  all  these 
things,  to  fall  so  far  beneath  the  ‘  fowls,’  and  worry 
over  food  and  drink,  when  his  first  duty  is  to  seek 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ! 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

FOX  (aXiairy^). —  Foxes  and  jackals  are  referred 
to  indiscriminately  in  Scripture,  although  the  fox 
is  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  and  is  generally  found 
singly,  whereas  jackals  prowl  around  villages  in 
small  packs.  Both  animals  are  of  a  timid  nature, 
and  exhibit  similar  cunning  and  stealth  in  securing 
their  prey,  and  live  in  deserted  ruins  and  among 
the  rocks  of  the  mountain  gorges.  Christ’s  allusion 
to  them  (Mt  82u,  Lk  958)  takes  its  meaning  from  the 
fact  that  while  places  of  refuge  and  rest  were 
definitely  allotted  to  such  outcast  creatures,  the 
Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  His 
reference  to  Herod  as  a  fox  (Lk  1332)  is  not  only 
expressive  of  contempt,  but  may  allude  to  the 
cause  of  the  king’s  hostility :  he  was  the  invader  of 
vineyards  who  had  taken  his  brother’s  wife.  The 
verses  that  follow  also  indicate  that  Christ’s  death 
must  be  otherwise  brought  about.  The  petty  and 
furtive  intentions  of  Herod  must  give  way  to  the 
grander  rapacity  of  Jerusalem  as  the  historical 
destroyer  of  the  prophets.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

FRAGMENTS  (KXaapara,  pieces  broken  for  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  cf.  KXaapLarwv  &pru>v  of  LXX  Ezk  1319). — 
All  the  Synoptists  record  that,  when  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude  ended,  the  broken  pieces 
remaining  over  from  the  meal  were  gathered  up  and 
deposited  in  twelve  baskets  (Mt  1420,  Mk  643,  Lk 
9J7).  St.  John  adds  that  this  was  done  in  obedience 
to  Christ’s  command,  addressed  to  the  disciples,  by 
whom  apparently  the  work  was  performed  (Jn  612). 
The  surplus  thus  collected  far  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  original  stock,  and  bore  witness  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  meal  partaken  of.  The  carefulness 
shown  in  collecting  the  remnants  of  food  was 
intended  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  waste,  and 
served  to  correct  any  tendency  to  undervalue  what 
had  come  to  the  recipients  so  cheaply.  The  miracle 
was  one  of  the  very  exceptional  cases  in  which 
Christ  provided  for  men’s  ordinary  wants,  was 
wrought  only  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  that 
had  arisen  (Mt  1415),  and,  while  it  raised  expecta¬ 
tions  of  similar  benefits  in  the  future  (Jn  626),  was 
not  designed  to  produce  this  result.  The  storing 
of  the  fragments  for  future  use  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  such  miracles  were  not  to  be  every¬ 
day  occurrences.  As  in  all  Christ’s  miracles,  there 
is  strict  economy  of  supernatural  resources,  which 
are  resorted  to  only  when  natural  resources  fail. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

FRANKINCENSE  (n  hb,  Xtpavos). — One  of  the 
ingredients  of  incense  (nijiap),  Ex  3034,  and  one  of 
the  gifts  brought  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour 
(Mt  211)-  The  name  is  derived  from  p?  ‘to  be 
white,’  akin  to  which  is  tabdn,  the  name  by  which 
frankincense  is  known  in  Arabia.  It  is  a  fragrant 
gum  or  resin,  the  produce  of  the  tree  Boswellia 
,S  rrata,  of  the  natural  order  Amvridacese,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  slitting  tlie  bark.  The 
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tree  itself  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
j  India,  whence  the  gum,  which  requires  no  further 
preparation  than  being  allowed  to  harden,  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe,  the  yellowish  or  inferior  quality 
in  larger  quantities  than  the  white.  Some  un¬ 
certainty  has  existed  as  to  the  source  of  the  supply. 
It  seems  clear  that  no  such  tree  existed  in  Palestine, 
but  that  the  frankincense  used  there  was  imported 
through  Arabia  (cf.  Is  6U(i,  Jer  62U,  where  ‘  incense’ 
in  AV  ought  to  be  ‘frankincense,’  and  is  so  rendered 
in  RV).  The  opening  up  of  India  by  Britain  made 
it  plain  that  the  source  of  the  supply,  which  had 
previously  come  through  Persia,  was  to  be  found 
there. 

The  ritual  use  of  frankincense,  in  the  OT  as 
among  the  heathen,  denotes  direct  adoration.  It 
is  burned  as  an  appendage  to  the  minhcih  (Lv  2-). 
According  to  old  allegorizing  traditions,  the  frank¬ 
incense  offered  by  the  Magi  signified  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Child,  the  gold  representing  His 
royalty,  the  myrrh  either  His  healing  powers  or 
His  prospect  of  suffering. 

Literature. — Birdwood,  The  Genus  Boswellia ,  London,  1S70, 
also  in  Trans.  Linn.  Society ,  xxvii.,  1871 ;  Eitcyc.  Brit .9  art. 
‘Frankincense.’  S.  J.  RAMSAY  SlBBALD. 

FREEDOM.— See  Free  Will  and  Liberty. 
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ment  is  concerned  is  simply  the  necessity  of  being 
true  to  His  own  nature. 

2.  That  man  is  a  free  agent  is  not  stated  in  so 
many  words  in  the  NT,  but  is  assumed  everywhere. 
Surely  when  our  Lord  said  (Mt  ll28)  ‘Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour,’  and  (Jn  540)  ‘Ye  will  not 
come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life,’  He  accepted 
the  freedom  of  man  as  a  reality.  No  doubt  He 
also  said  (Jn  (j44),  ‘No  man  can  come  unto  me 
except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.’ 
But  in  saying  so  He  did  not  mean  that  men  were 
mere  passive  instruments,  but  simply  that  all  that 
appealed  to  the  heart  in  favour  of  spiritual  living 
was  from. on  high,  whence  also  all  spiritual  aids 
came.  Those  who  hold  that  the  will  is  not  free, 
or,  as  we  should  rather  put  it,  that  men  are  not 
free  to  will,  do  not  as  a  rule  argue  so  much  from 
Scripture,  although  they  may  do  that  in  part,  as 
from  philosophical  grounds,  and  what  they  regard 
as  experience.  No  doubt  those  who  regard  liberty 
as  incompatible  with  predestination  may  argue 
that  predestination  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  the  conclusion  that  because  predestination 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  man  cannot  be  free  is 
their  own,  and  is  not  taught  in  Scripture.  Whether 
man  is  free  or  not  is  to  a  large  extent  a  question 
of  merely  academic  interest,  although  not  wholly 
so.  We  all  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  are 
free.  Certainly  the  conclusion  that  men  are  not 
free  operates  against  contrition  for  sin  and  repent¬ 
ance, — hinders  one  from  feeling  that  ho  is  guilty 
before  God, — and  perhaps  it  is  partly  with  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  sin  that  some  men 
argue  against  our  possession  of  freedom.  But  in  a 
general  way  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
men  are  free  agents,  hence  the  discussion  of  free¬ 
dom  is  mainly  one,  as  we  have  said,  of  academic 
interest.  Scripture,  as  before  remarked,  accepts 
man’s  freedom  as  a  fact,  and  we  all  have  the 
consciousness  of  being  free.  It  is  argued,  however, 
on  various  grounds  that  the  sense  of  freedom  which 
we  have  is  illusive.  In  his  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke  mentions  four  grounds 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  is  chal¬ 
lenged  :  viz.  (a)  Fatalism,  ( b )  Predestinarianism, 
(c)  Necessitarianism,  (d)  Determinism. 

(a)  There  is  perhaps  no  need  of  seriously  discuss¬ 
ing  Fatalism,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  philosophy 
of  despair.  We  all  at  times  feel  the  strange  in¬ 
evitableness  of  things,  but  fatalism  cannot  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  us  as  a  reasoned  philosophy. 

(h)  Predestinarianism  in  some  form  or  other 
we  can  hardly  avoid  accepting,  if  we  believe  in 
an  ordered  universe  ;  and  to  resolve  predestina¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  rational  and  moral  beings  are 
concerned,  into  simple  foreknowledge,  does  not 
materially,  or  at  least  very  materially,  help  us. 
Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  the  knowledge 
that  a  thing  is  to  occur  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  doer  of  it  must  do  it.  From 
the  antecedents  of  a  man  we  may  judge  tolerably 
well  what  his  course  of  action  in  given  circum¬ 
stances  will  be,  but  our  knowledge  as  to  how  he  is 
likely  to  act  does  not  affect  his  freedom, — does  not 
compel  him  to  act  in  the  way  foreseen.  And  so,  it 
may  be  argued,  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  an 
action  does  not  make  the  action  inevitable,  does 
not  make  it  one  that  must  be  done.  And  this  is 
perhaps  formally  true,  but  it  is  only  formally  so. 
What  God  foresees  will  be  done  has  a  material  in¬ 
evitableness  about  it,  and  will  just  as  surely  be  done 
as  if  it  had  been  predestinated.  And  if  an  action 
is  predestinated,  or  even  Divinely  foreseen  as  being 
sure  to  occur,  how  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  does 
it  freely?  Freedom  seems  incompatible  with  fore¬ 
ordination, — even  with  Divine  foreknowledge.  Yet 
no  reasoning,  however  logical  it  may  appear,  can 
ever  make  us  lose  the  sense  of  freedom.  We  may 


FREE  WILL. — It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition 
of  Free  Will  that  is  not  tautological, — indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  defined.  It  may, 
however,  be  described  as  the  ability  to  determine 
within  oneself  as  to  one’s  acts  or  courses  of  action. 
We  have  not  anywhere  in  the  Gospels  or,  indeed, 
in  the  NT  mention  made  in  specific  terms  of  Free 
Will,  or  any  statement  made  in  so  many  words 
that  either  the  Divine  will  or  the  will  of  man  is 
free.  We  have  little,  in  fact,  of  philosophical  or 
philosophico-theological  discussion  of  any  kind  in 
the  NT.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  thing  is 
in  Ro  918'24,  where  the  question  of  human  freedom 
is  approached,  and  even  there  such  discussion  is 
rather  deprecated,  as  verging  on  impiety,  than 
entered  upon.  But  while  the  question  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  whether  the  will  of  God  or  the 
will  of  man,  is  not  formally  dealt  with  in  the  NT, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  God  is  regarded  as  acting 
freely,  and  that  man  is  recognized  as  a  free 
agent. 

1.  That.  God  is  not  bound  by  any  necessity  ex¬ 
ternal  to  Himself,  that  He  acts  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  will,  is  rather  to  be  gathered  from 
the  general  spirit  of  Scripture  teaching  than  to  be 
deduced  from  particular  passages.  The  freedom  of 
the  Divine  will  is,  indeed,  plainly  implied,  although 
not  explicitly  mentioned,  in  such  words  as  (Ro 
ll34"36),  ‘For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recom¬ 
pensed  unto  him  again?  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things  :  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen.’  But  Scripture  simply  accepts 
the  freedom  of  the  Divine  will  rather  than  form¬ 
ally  states  it.  We  cannot,  however,  think  of  God 
as  acting  other  than  freely,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Him  as  a  living  God  at  all.  Did  we  suppose  that 
there  was  any  necessity  outside  of  Himself  con¬ 
straining  Him  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  we  should 
be  making  an  impersonal  force  the  true  Deity. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  God  acts  freely. 
Yet  to  say  that  the  Most  High  acts  freely  does  not 
mean  that  He  acts  capriciously.  He  acts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  His  own  nature.  We  can  conceive  that 
He  might  have  made  the  material  universe  other 
than  He  has  made  it,  but  we  cannot  conceive  Him 
as  acting  otherwise  than  in  love  and  holiness  and 
justice.  Still,  the  necessity  by  which,  in  a  sense, 
He  may  be  said  to  act  where  His  moral  govern- 
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try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  free,  but 
the  sense  of  freedom  will  remain  with  us  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  we  shall  go  on  acting  as  if  we  were 
free. 

(c)  We  may  say  about.  Necessitarianism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  every  volition  is  caused  by  its  ante¬ 
cedents,  that  it  is  in  a  way  true,  but  that,  as  urged 
against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  neglects  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  contri¬ 
buting  all  along  to  the  antecedents  which  so  far 
determine  every  volition. 

(d)  And  with  regard  to  Determinism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  all  volitions  are  determined  by 
motives  acting  on  the  will,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
also  is  true,  but  that  motives  acting  on  the  will 
are  not  like  forces  acting  on  a  body  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  resultant  which  may  be  mathematically 
calculated.  Our  motives  are  our  own  feelings  and 
desires,  however  these  may  be  affected  by  objects 
without  us,  and  our  decisions  to  act  depend  upon 
what  we  are,  though  that  is  not  simply  what,  as 
we  might  say,  nature  has  made  us,  but  what  to  a 
large  extent  we  have  made  ourselves.  To  suppose 
that  we  can  act  without  motive  of  some  kind 
would  be  to  suppose  what  is  contrary  to  all  ex¬ 
perience,  for  we  are  always  more  or  less  conscious 
of  being  influenced  by  motives,  but  the  action  of 
motives  is  no  mere  mechanical  action.  Our  free¬ 
dom,  indeed,  as  Martensen  ( Christian  Ethics,  §  31, 
pp.  109,  110)  well  points  out,  is  conditioned,  not 
absolute.  We  are  not  free  save  within  certain 
limits,  and  many  things — our  native  tendency  to 
sin,  heredity,  environment,  above  all  the  force  of 
habit — operate  against  our  acting  freely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  consciousness  of  what  is  best.  But 
the  sense  of  freedom  which  we  possess  is  not 
illusive.  We  need,  doubtless,  the  Divine  aid  in 
order  to  true  religious  living.  But  we  are  bound 
by  no  iron  chain  of  necessity.  We  are,  save  in 
so  far  as  we  may  have  ourselves  enslaved  our 
wills,  bound  by  no  outward  or  inward  constraint 
to  will  other  than  the  good.  And  even  the  enslaved 
will  can  be  made  free  by  Divine  grace. 

3.  The  notion  of  moral  freedom  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  NT  differs  from  all  merely  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  on  the  subject.  Here  freedom  means 
the  being  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
thus  enabled  to  realize  the  ideal  of  human  nature 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Ro  620ff-).  The 
freedom  of  the  Christian  will  lies  not  in  the  power 
to  do  whatsoever  we  please,  but  in  the  power  to 
choose  and  follow  that  for  which  God  made  us. 
God  Himself  is  absolutely  free,  precisely  because 
He  is  the  absolutely  perfect  moral  Being;  and 
Christ's  power  to  make  others  free  springs  from 
His  own  Divine  freedom — that  moral  oneness  with 
the  Father  in  the  strength  of  which  He  did  always 
the  things  that  were  pleasing  to  Him  (Jn  829).  In 
Christ’s  gospel  a  freedom  after  His  own  pattern  is 
offered  to  all.  The  Son  can  make  us  free  so  that 
we  shall  be  free  indeed  (Jn  836).  This  freedom 
comes  from  union  with  Christ,  for  apart  from  Him 
we  can  do  nothing  (Jn  155).  The  doctrine  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  consequent  endowment  of  His  disciples  with 
freedom  and  power,  was  taught,  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  by  Jesus  Himself  (see  esp.  14-17). 
It  is  constantly  enforced  by  St.  Paul  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  own  experience.  Apart  from  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  will  is 
powerless  to  realize  its  own  ideals  (Ro  7ls,ff-  82IT-). 
But  in  accepting  Christ  as  our  Master,  and  yield- 
mg  to  His  law  as  supreme,  we  pass  into  ‘the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.’  See, 
further,  Liberty. 

Liter  atcre.— Art.  ‘Will’  in  Hastings’  Mi ;  Martensen,  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics ;  T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics',  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Discussions  (appendix,  Philosophical);  A.  M.  Fair- 
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bairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Albrecht 
Ititschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation ;  J.  li.  Illingworth, 
Reason  and  Revelation ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology  ;  11.  Anchor  Thompson,  Christian  Theism  ;  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Theological  works  in  general. 

George  C.  Watt  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

FRIENDSHIP.— 1.  Pre-Christian  and  Chris¬ 
tian  friendship.  —  Friendship  was  esteemed 
among  the  pagans  and  received  memorable  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  Aristotle  ( Ethics ,  Bks.  viii. 
and  ix.)  and  Cicero  (dc  Amicitia).  The  latter  said, 
‘  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  valuable  than 
friendship.’  Jewish  literature  treated  the  same 
subject,  as,  for  example,  in  Sirach  (615),  ‘  There 
is  nothing  that  can  he  taken  in  exchange  for  a 
faithful  friend.’  This  appreciation  of  friendship  as 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  happiness  throws  light 
upon  the  ancient  attitude.  The  mutual  kindness 
of  friends,  considered  necessary  to  complete  the 
happiness  even  of  the  philosopher,  hut  which  was 
con  lined  to  those  of  the  same  school  or  character, 
makes  more  prominent  the  absence  of  benevolence 
from  the  ancient  system  of  virtue.  Christianity 
has  also  a  high  regard  for  friendship,  has  ennobled 
it,  but  has  at  the  same  time  placed  limitations 
upon  it. 

(1)  The  enlargement  of  Christian  friendship  is 
twofold,  (a)  The  area  within  which  the  grace  may 
he  displayed  is  much  extended  by  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  upon  the  dignity  of  woman,  whereby 
marriage  loses  any  trace  of  the  offence  with  which 
even  many  enlightened  Jews  regarded  it,*  and  be¬ 
comes  a  lofty  friendship.  ( b )  This  is  further  enlarged 
by  the  new  ideal  of  benevolence,  which  is  to  pene¬ 
trate  all  the  relations  of  life.  Humanity  has  been 
dignified  by  the  Incarnation.  Christian  Ethics  is 
not  the  successor  to  the  virtues  of  paganism,  hut  the 
new  spirit  that  turned  patriotism  into  brotherhood, 
elevated  friendship  into  universal  love  ;  4>i\ia  be¬ 
comes  <pi\aSe\<pia.  The  exceptional  exhibitions  of 
goodwill  and  charity  displayed  by  heathen,  re¬ 
markable  because  of  their  contrast  with  the  preva¬ 
lent  selfishness,  are  taken  for  granted  among  the 
members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Friendship 
ceases  to  be  a  luxury  and  becomes  a  responsibility. 
Love,  the  root  of  all  Christian  virtues,  must  per¬ 
vade  all  the  performances  of  life. 

(2)  The  limitation  placed  upon  friendship  in 
the  new  religion  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  friendship,  which  causes  a  complete  re¬ 
adjustment  of  human  thought.  The  pagans  found 
little  spiritual  rest  or  inspiration  in  their  religion, 
and  human  friendship  was  neither  a  reflexion  nor 
a  suggestion  of  a  Divine  fellowship.  With  Christ, 
however,  the  love  for  God  is  paramount,  and  re¬ 
ceives  an  importance  far  beyond  any  other  relation¬ 
ship.  ‘Ye,  my  friends,  shall  leave  me  alone  :  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me’  (Jn 
1632).  To  furnish  this  higher  friendship  is  the 
mission  of  Christ.  He  has  come  that  we  may  have 
the  power  to  become  sons  of  God  (Jn  l12).  Religion 
takes  precedence  over  friendship :  man  may  not 
usurp  God’s  place.  The  gospel  which  teaches  that 
man  attains  his  exaltation  according  as  he  bows 
down  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
necessarily  modifies  the  view  that  human  com¬ 
panionship  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  God  recasts  everything 
in  a  new  mould.  Theology  reacts  upon  anthro¬ 
pology.  ‘God  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of 
all  true  and  lasting  friendship’  (Zwingli). 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  friendship. — 
This  is  suggestive  and  incidental  rather  than 
formal  and  detailed.  In  parables  and  conversa¬ 
tions  Christ  indirectly  drops  sentences  which  show 
how  general  was  His  observation  of  all  the  relations 
into  which  people  might  enter.  (1)  In  the  parables 

*  Rut  cf.  Pr  and  Sir  4028  ‘A  friend  and  companion 

never  meet  amiss,  but  above  both  is  a  wife  with  her  husband.’ 
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of  the  Lost  Sheet'  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  He 
touches  upon  the  much  debated  basis  of  friendship. 
The  joyous  discovery  of  lost  possession  leads  to 
social  communion.  ‘  He  (she)  calleth  together  his 
(her)  friends  and  neighbours,  saying,  Ilejoice  with 
me’  (Lk  156- 9).  This  act  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  instinct  for  association.  The  consciousness  of 
joy  breaks  through  the  bounds  of  individualism 
and  runs  over  into  the  sphere  of  human  companion¬ 
ship  ;  for  the  feeling  that  life’s  great  emotions  are 
too  strong  for  narrow  limits  constrains  men  to 
seek  this  expansion  among  others.  The  soul  de¬ 
lights  in  self-revelation.  ‘  Hut  no  receipt  openeth 
the  heart  but  a  true  friend  :  To  whom  you  may 
impart,  Griefes,  Joyes,  Fears,  Hopes,  Suspicions, 
Counsels,  and  whatsoever  lietli  upon  the  Heart  ’ 
(Bacon).  This  spontaneous  overflow,  due  to  the 
instinct  of  association,  has  been  implanted  by 
God  ;  and  friendship  is  thus  one  of  the  good  gifts 
of  Heaven.  Cicero  also  assigned  a  similar  spon¬ 
taneity  to  this  virtue. 

(2)  Several  types  of  false  friendship  are  suggested 
by  Jesus.  («)  The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(Lk  161'9),  ‘  who  made  friends  out  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,’  illustrates  the  commercial  type. 
The  material  comforts  of  fellowship  are  gained 
by  a  clever  distribution  of  money  favours  apart 
from  all  sympathy  of  heart  or  mind  ;  and  though 
Christ  neither  commends  nor  condemns,  He  in¬ 
directly  reveals  His  mind  in  the  remark,  ‘  The 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light’  (v.8).  But  true 
friendship  is  disinterested,  and  seeks  the  welfare 
of  another  rather  than  its  own.  ‘  Friendship  is 
the  wdshing  a  person  what  we  think  good  for  his 
sake  and  not  for  our  own,  and,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power,  the  exerting  ourselves  to  procure  it-’  (Aris¬ 
totle,  Rhet.  ii.  4). — (b)  The  exclusive  type  of  friend¬ 
ship  is  displayed  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15).  The  outwardly  proper  behaviour  of  the 
elder  brother  is  marred  by  the  lack  of  lilial  love  ; 
and  his  complaint,  ‘  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends,’  shows 
how  blind  he  was  to  the  lavish  affection  of  a  father 
who  bestowed  his  all  upon  him, — 1  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.’  The 
son  looked  for  a  friendship  apart  from  the  nobler 
companionship  of  a  loving  father.  His  heart  was 
not  really  in  the  home,  for  his  secret  longing  was 
for  the  frivolous  joys  of  the  world,  the  merry¬ 
making  with  friends,  which  he  will  have  in  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  love  of  home.  The  unpleasant  im¬ 
pression  left  by  the  picture  of  the  elder  brother 
is  Christ’s  way  of  giving  His  opinion  of  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  shuts  itself  up  within  the  circle  of 
favourite  comrades,  and  is  careless  of  the  higher 
claims  of  love  and  benevolence.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  a  refined  selfishness. — (c)  The  irresponsible 
type  is  described  in  Lk  ll8  8,  where  the  house¬ 
holder  is  so  comfortably  settled  in  bed  that  he 
refuses  to  rise  and  give  bread  to  a  friend,  who  is 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  show  a  greater  service 
to  his  friend.  ‘  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for 
a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to  me.’ 
Friendship  here  recognizes  no  responsibilities,  and 
will  not  discommode  itself  to  the  extent  of  getting 
out  of  bed.  Are  we  mistaken  in  seeing  a  touch  of 
irony  in  this  portrayal  of  a  bond  which  lasted  only 
with  the  enjoyment  of  benefits,  but  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  any  personal  inconvenience? 
Friendship  is  mutual  assistance.  ‘  A  friend  loveth 
at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  born  for  adversity  ’ 
(Pr  1717).  ' 

(3)  The  claim  of  old  friends  was  recognized  by 
Jesus  when  He  cast  out  the  devils  from  ‘  Legion  ’ 
(Mk  519).  The  evil  spirit,  always  an  isolating 
influence,  had  excluded  this  unhappy  man  from 
the  comforts  of  home  and  companionship.  But 
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when  he  is  healed  and  the  craving  for  intercourse 
is  awakened,  Jesus  directs  it  to  old  channels: 

‘  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Go  home  to  thy  friends  and 
tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
thee.’  These  associates  and  guardians  of  his  youth 
had  borne  with  him  through  the  evil  days,  and 
Jesus  will  not  be  a  partner  to  any  indifference  to 
those  obligations  contracted  by  former  benefits. 
He  knew  how  keen  was  the  sting  of  ‘  friend  re¬ 
membered  not.’ 

(4)  Jesus  placed  restrictions  upon  friendship  at 

the  feast  given  by  the  rich  Pharisee,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  selfish  narrowing  of  the  acts  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  ‘  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  feast 
do  not  call  thy  friends  .  .  .  but  call  the  poor’ 
(Lk  1412-13).  The  force  of  the  verb  is  not  prohibi¬ 
tive,  but  restrictive  :  ‘  Do  not  habitually  call  ’  (/jlti 
<pJivei).  Friendship  must  have  open  doors,  and 
recognize  the  larger  hospitality.  Thus  Jesus 
broadened  the  stream  of  friendship  by  bringing 
neighbours  within  the  same  flow  of  feeling,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  1030ff-).  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 

thyself.’  Nor  did  Jesus  stop  at  neighbour.  He 
included  enemy  also.  The  Christian  must  have 
no  foes.  ‘  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies’  (Mt 
S44).  The  sentiment  of  love  must  pervade  every 
motive,  filling  the  soul  with  gentle  kindliness. 
Cicero  had  said  that  ‘  Sweetness  both  in  language 
and  manner  is  a  very  profitable  attraction  in  the 
formation  of  friendship  ’ ;  but  what  is  with  him  an 
accident  becomes  an  essential  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Jesus.  The  distinctive  word  with  Christ  is  love 
and  not  friendship,  and,  by  reason  of  this,  Chris¬ 
tianity  excels  the  pagan  ideals.  The  new  com¬ 
mandment,  ‘that  ye  love  one  another’  (Jn  1334), 
decides  all  matters  of  conduct.  True  friends  will 
not  sanction  any  imperfection,  or  acquiesce  in 
any  weak  neglect  of  talents  in  those  whom  they 
love ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  charity  of  the 
gospel  will  bear  all  things,  will  hope  all  things. 

(5)  Jesus  also  taught  that  the  life  of  love  was 
endless.  The  old  friendships  flourished  under  dark 
skies.  Fears  of  an  awful  end  haunted  them,  and 
when  death  came,  1  They  dreamed  there  would  be 
spring  no  more.’  But  Christ  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  His  gospel.  He  has 
spoken  with  certainty  of  the  future,  and  has  made 
the  darkness  beautiful.  The  Christian  poet  can 
rise  out  of  the  calamity  of  interrupted  friendship 
into  the  repose  of  faith  and  self-control. 

1  Far  off  thou  art  but  ever  nigh, 

I  have  thee  still  and  I  rejoice  : 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice  : 

I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho’  i  die  ’  (In  Memoriam,  exxx.). 

Human  affection  will  pass  through  the  cleansing 
stream  of  death,  and  purified  of  all  selfishness  and 
evil  will  be  made  perfect  in  the  presence  of  God. 

3.  The  friendship  of  Jesus. — Christianity  is 
a  life  as  well  as  a  system  of  teaching  ;  and  as  each 
virtue  or  quality  is  best  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  highest  example  of  its  kind,  so  also  human 
friendship  becomes  transfigured  by  the  friendship 
which  Jesus  otters  to  all  who  will  receive  Him. 

(1)  The  friendship  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  the 
Gospels.—  These  narratives  show  how  approachable 
Jesus  was.  His  readiness  to  accept  social  invita¬ 
tions,  to  befriend  all  classes,  to  reveal  His  gracious 
message,  testifies  to  His  genius  for  friendship, 
and  accounts  in  part  for  the  contemptuous  title, 
‘Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.’  He  chose  twelve 
‘that  they  might  be  with  him’  (Mk  314),  and  to 
these  He  revealed  what  was  dearest  to  His  heart. 
On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  He  admitted 
three  of  them  to  the  vision  of  His  glory  (Mt 
171-13  |j) ;  Gethsemane  He  opened  to,  the  same 
three  the  door  of  His  grief  (2636'4li) :  He  told  His 
disciples  of  the  stern  struggle  with  temptation  in 
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the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  The  house  at  Bethany 
was  a  second  home  to  Him,  and  His  love  for  ‘our 
friend  Lazarus  ’  was  manifested  in  His  visit  to  the 
sisters,  and  in  the  grief  that  overwhelmed  Him  at 
the  grave  (Jn  11). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
affection  of  Jesus  is  seen  to  lack  the  slightest 
‘grain  of  depreciation,’  which  Schopenhauer  re¬ 
commends  among  friends.  The  constancy  of  the 
perfect  Friend  is  the  first  theme  of  this  intimate 
writing  (Jn  13-17),  a  constancy  unimpaired  by 
sorrow  or  joy.  The  foreboding  of  death  ( ‘  knowing 
that  he  would  depart  out  of  this  world  ’)  threatened 
to  draw  away  His  mind,  as  also  the  vision  of  a 
transcendent  glory  (‘that  he  would  depart  unto 
the  Father  ’  Jim  perilled  His  attachment ;  but  neither 
the  excess  of  grief  nor  the  ecstasy  of  gladness 
availed  to  weaken  His  fidelity  to  those  whom  He 
had  chosen  ;  1  having  loved  his  own,  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end’  (Jn  131).  In  the  following  chapters 
the  love  of  Jesus  is  unfolded  with  the  eloquence 
peculiar  to  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Christ  breathes 
about  them  the  atmosphere  of  God’s  glory,  lifts 
up  their  thoughts  to  the  heavenly  home,  filling 
them  with  the  fragrant  truth  of  the  endless  love 
of  God,  all  of  which  is  summed  up  in  terms  of 
friendship  in  Jn  1513"18.  (a)  Jesus  is  a  perfect 

friend  because  of  His  personal  sacrifice  :  ‘  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend’  ( v.13).  Sacrifice  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence  in  the  world,  and  the  surrender 
of  personal  advancement  for  the  sake  of  others  is 
proof  of  the  noble  emotion  of  love.  As  there  is 
nothing  that  a  man  can  give  in  exchange  for  his 
life,  the  death  of  Jesus  for  us  is.  the  highest  evi¬ 
dence  of  His  perfect  friendship.  Sacrifice  is  also 
the  food  of  love,  and  friendship  is  growth  in  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Each  self-denial  strengthens  the 
bond  of  attachment,  and  when  sacrifice  is  allowed 
its  perfect  work  it  forms  a  deathless  union.  Jesus 
experienced  every  stage  of  self-denial,  suppressing 
His  own  desires,  until  His  love,  perfected  through 
suffering,  received  its  crown  and  goal  on  the  Mount 
of  Crucifixion.  The  sacrifice  which  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  His  perfect  friendship  was  also  the  only 
sustenance  by  which  perfect  friendship  could  be 
nourished.  ( b )  Christ’s  friendship  is  an  ethical 
constraint :  ‘  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you’  (v.14).  He  is  our  kindest  friend 
who  makes  us  do  our  best,  and  who  helps  us  to  do 
what  we  thought  we  could  not  do.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  expanding  power  is  purest  joy.  Christ 
arouses  enthusiasm  for  the  holy  life,  imparts  new 
resolves  to  master  temptation,  and  is  the  most 
effectual  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  ethical  life. 
His  friendship  is  our  better  self,  our  conscience. 
(c)  There  is  intimate  communion  in  the  friendship  of 
Jesus  :  ‘  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  I 
have  called  you  friends  :  for  all  things  that  I  have 
beard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you’ 
(v.15).  1‘riendship  is  fellowship  in  which  undue 
reserve  is  cast  off.  When  Christ  spoke  out  on  the 
most  sacred  matters  of  religion,  and  shared  with 
others  His  knowledge  of  the  Father,  He  did  the 
friendliest  of  acts.  Christ’s  love  was  the  most 
intimate  relation  into  which  any  man  could  enter, 
and  His  constancy,  devotion,  communion,  and  in¬ 
spiration  gave  Him  the  first  place  among  friends. 

(d)  '1  he  friendship  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  Chris¬ 
tum  experience. — The  limits  of  human  friendship 
are  many,  and  suggest  the  blessings  which  all 
In -I  levels  in  Christ  have  enjoyed  by  their  union 
wit  h  the  living  Saviour.  In  our  human  relation¬ 
ships  no  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  subtler 
and  more  refined  emotions  and  convictions  of  the 
soul,  so  that  when  we  strive  to  reveal  our  true  self 
we  stammer.  Besides,  we  often  cannot  define  these 
things  to  ourselves,  and  we  require  one  who  will 


first  tell  us  our  dream  and  then  interpret  it.  In¬ 
hospitality  of  soul  and  our  native  bashfulness 
impede  communion,  while  the  sense  of  defect  or 
unworthiness  restricts  our  fellowship.  Differences 
of  experience  separate  us,  so  that  we  cannot  match 
each  other’s  moods.  Distance  and  change  of  occu¬ 
pation  place  physical  barriers,  while  too  often  the 
faults  of  temper  and  vexing  cares  drive  apart  those 
who  once  were  knit  together  in  sympathy.  How 
precarious  is  our  hold  upon  a  friendship  which 
‘death,  a  few  light  words,  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,’  can  destroy.  But  Jesus  transcends  all 
these  limits  of  human  friendship.  His  spirit  can 
commune  with  our  spirits  apart  from  language. 
He  knows  us  altogether,  and  needs  not  that  any 
should  tell  Him.  He  is  master  of  large  experience, 
having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin.  Physical  barriers  are  all  removed, 
since  He  will  never  go  away  from  us  or  forsake 
us.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  The  universal  testimony  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  that  as  we  abide  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
by  prayer,  self-denial,  and  meditation,  we  are  up¬ 
lifted  in  soul,  encouraged  in  our  holy  endeavours, 
and  made  partakers  of  spiritual  joy.  The  believer 
finds  that  Christ  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  that 
Jesus  leads  us  to  that  communion  with  God  which 
is  the  greatest  fact  of  all  the  world.  Religion  is 
friendship  between  the  believer  and  the  living 
Christ. 

Literature. — Aristotle,  Ethics',  Cicero,  de  Amicitia  ;  PRE3, 
art.  ‘  Freundschaft’ ;  Lemme,  Die  Freundschaft ,  Ileilbronn, 
1897  ;  Bacon,  Essays,  Golden  Treasury  Series,  1892,  p.  106 ; 
Hugh  Black,  Friendship,  1900  ;  Hilty,  Briefe,  Leipzig,  1903  ; 
Tennyson,  In  Mernoriam ;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  iii. 
72  fl.  ;  Stalker,  Imago  Christi,  93  ff. 

James  W.  Falconer. 

FRINGES.— See  Border. 

FRUIT. — The  consideration  of  this  term  as  it  is 
used  in  the  Gospels  divides  itself  into  three  parts  : 
(1)  The  natural  application  of  the  word  ‘fruit’ 
(sap-n-d s)  to  the  products  of  the  field  and  the 
orchard  ;  (2)  other  references  to  fruit  under  their 
specific  names  ;  (3)  the  spiritual  lessons  derived 
from  these  allusions. 

1.  In  its  natural  sense  the  word  ‘  fruit  ’  is  used  : 
(a)  in  reference  to  grain-crops  (Mt  13s,  Mk  47,  Lk 
88  1217)  ;  ( b )  physiologically,  of  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  (Lk  l4-);  (c)  of  the  fruit  of  (a),  trees  gene¬ 
rally  (Mt  310,  Lk  39)  ;  (p)  the  fig-tree  (Mt  2119,  Mk 
ll14,  Lk  136) ;  (y)  the  vine  (Mt  2141,  Mk  122,  Lk  2010). 

2.  Other  references  to  fruits  under  their  specific 
names,  without  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  fruit  ’  :  (a) 
grapes  (Mt  716,  Lk  644) ;  ( b )  figs  (Mt  716,  Mk  ll13, 
Lk  fi44)  ;  (c)  husks  (Lk  1516,  probably  the  fruit  of 
the  carob  or  locust-tree);  (d)  mulberry  (Lk  176)  ; 
(e)  olives  (Mt  211).  Probably  the  ‘  thorns  ’  (Asavdai) 
alluded  to  in  Mt  716  are  not  the  so-called  ‘  Apple 
of  Sodom,’  but  a  generic  term  covering  all  sorts 
of  prickly  plants.  The  parallel  use  with  ‘  thistles  ’ 
(rpipoXoi)  suggests  that  the  fruit  was  inconsider¬ 
able. 

3.  Spiritual  lessons.  —  Christ  Himself  is  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  (a)  the  Divine  quest  of 
fruit ;  ( b )  the  Divine  creation  of  fruit ;  (c)  tlie 
Divine  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  fruit- production. 
The  processes  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
also,  in  many  ways,  utilized  as  symbols  of  the 
Christian’s  culture  of  the  soul. 

(a)  Jesus  describes  Himself  (Mt  21,  Lk  20)  under 
the  figure  of  the  Son  whom  the  Master  of  the  Vine¬ 
yard  sends  to  ask  fruit  of  the  husbandman.  Our 
life  is  a  rich  gift  to  us  from  God  ;  it  is  a  garden 
which  God  has  designed  with  lavish  care,  endowed 
with  unlimited  possibilities,  and  handed  over  to 
our  complete  control.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  should  use  our  opportunities  well. 

(b)  Jesus  uses  the  figure  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15)  and 
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the  Branches  to  express  the  vital  and  mysterious 
connexion  that  exists  between  Himself  and  His 
disciples,  and  the  necessity  for  our  dependence 
upon  Him  and  His  continuous  inspiration,  if  we 
are  to  bring  forth  fruit.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
‘  abide  in  Him  ’  by.  keeping  His  commandments. 
But  it  is  His  obligation  to  create  the  fruit.  We 
who  cannot  so  much  as  make  a  blade  of  grass  grow 
without  His  co-operation,  are  not  expected  to 
accomplish  the  impossible  and  bring  forth  fruit  of 
ourselves. 

(c)  Jesus  manifestly  alludes  to  His  own  death 
and  sacrifice  -(Jn  1224)  under  the  allegory  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  which  falls  into  the  ground  and 
dies,  and  afterwards  rises  in  the  new  life  of  the 
fruit.  This  figure  betokens  the  utter  consecration 
and  determination  of  the  holiness  of  God  to  our 
redemption.  We  are  apt  to  shudder  and  tremble 
before  the  holiness  of  God,  as  a  thing  of  terrible 
and  inaccessible  majesty  associated  with  the  Great 
White  Throne.  That  is  because  we  have  not 
taken  full  views,  but  have  isolated  one  part  from 
the  rest.  God  is  glorious  in  His  holiness  (Ps  145) ; 
it  is  such  holiness  as  man  praises  when  he  sees  it ; 
it  is  hospitable,  friendly,  and  devoted  to  our  wel¬ 
fare.  It  is  determined  even  unto  death  to  share 
its  joy  and  health  and  purity  with  us  (Jn  1224  1719). 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican  there  is  a  little  glass  relic, 
taken  from  the  Catacombs  ;  it  was  made  as  an  ornament  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  of  a  woman,  and  was  found  in  hhr  grave  ; 
it  represents  Christ  bringing  again  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Life.*  That  relic  summarizes  the  Divine  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fruit  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  Christ 
who  loves  fruit,  and  who  desires  to  find  it  in  us  ;  and  it  is  He 
who,  in  the  inspiration  and  creation  of  the  fruit,  virtually  gives 
Himself  to  us. 

But,  as  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  the 
farmer  and  the  gardener  are  co-operators  with  God 
in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the 
fruit  of  the  trees,  so,  in  many  ways,  the  Gospels 
lay  upon  us  the  injunctions  of  our  duty. 

(1)  We  are  the  ground  which  brings  forth  fruit, 
according  as  we  receive  the  Word  (Mt  1 319fr- ,  Mk 
415ff-,  Lk  812ff-).  If  our  hearts  be  like  the  wayside, 
trampled  over  and  hardened  by  the  interests  and 
engagements  of  the  world,  or  if  they  be  readily 
affected  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  if  they  be 
choked  by  the  cares  of  this  life  and  the  deceitful¬ 
ness  of  riches,  there  can  be  no  fruitfulness.  It  is 
our  duty  to  prepare  the  ground  by  thought  and 
prayer  and  a  regulated  life  for  the  reception  of 
God’s  truth.  The  harvest  will  correspond  with 
the  tillage. 

(2)  We  are  the  branches  which  bear  fruit  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  abide  in  the  Vine  (Jn  15).  Just  as  the 
gardener  prunes  and  purges  a  tree  so  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit,  so  there  are  afflictions  in 
this  life  which  are  only  God’s  way  of  increasing 
our  fruitfulness.  The  branches  which  draw  most 
sustenance  from  the  vine  are  the  most  productive, 
so  the  soul  which  keeps  most  faithfully  the  Lord’s 
commandments  abides  the  most  in  His  love  and 
is  most  fruitful. 

(3)  We  are  the  grain  of  wheat  which  comes  to 
fruit,  if  it  dies  (Jn  12-4- 25).  In  the  first  place,  the 
Master  alludes  to  His  own' death.  But  the  second 
reference  of  the  figure  is  to  the  essential  principle 
of  ethical  life — ‘  Die  to  live.’ 

To  Hegel,  ‘the  great  aphorism  (of  Jn  1225),  in  which  the 
Christian  ethics  and  theology  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up,  is 
no  mere  epigrammatic  saying,  whose  self-contradiction  is  not 
to  be  regarded  too  closely  ;  it  is  rather  the  first  distinct,  though 
as  yet  undeveloped,  expression  of  the  exact  truth  as  to  the 
nature  of  spirit.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  maxim — “  Die 
to  live,” — is,  that  the  individual  must  die  to  an  isolated  life, — 
i.e.  a  life  for  and  in  himself,  a  life  in  which  the  immediate  satis¬ 
faction  of  desire  as  his  desire  is  an  end  in  itself, — in  order  that 
he  may  live  the  spiritual  life,  the  universal  life  which  really 
belongs  to  him  as  a  spiritual  or  self-conscious  being  ’  (Edward 
Caird,  Hegel,  p.  213). 

*  See  Rex  Regum  by  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss. 
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(4)  We  are  the  husbandmen,  who  are  expected  to 
tend  the  \  ineyard  (Lk  20),  and  to  make  it  fruitful, 
and  to  yield  up  a  proportion  of  the  fruit  at  right¬ 
ful  times  to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  The  original 
application  of  the  parable  is,  doubtless,  to  the 
scribes  and  the  chief  priests  who  rejected  Jesus, 
but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  who  think  they 
can  do  as  they  please  with  their  life  and  ignore  all 
obligations  to  the  Giver  and  Lord. 

(5)  We  are  the  trees  which  are  known  by  their 
fruit  (Mt  7-(l).  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  A  tree  which  is 
true  to  its  nature  and  to  its  destiny  brings  forth 
its  appropriate  fruit.  Man,  who  is  by  nature  a 
child  of  God  and  by  destiny  an  heir  of  Heaven, 
should  produce  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Literature. — For  1  and  2  see  Hastings’  DB  and  Encyc.  Bibl. 
art.  ‘Fruit.’  For  3,  Expos.  Times  viii.  [1897]  403 f.,  ix.  [1898] 
211  ff.  ;  Expositor  11.  vii.  [1884]  121  If.  ;  Maclaren,  Holy  of  Holies, 
168-189;  Hull,  Sermons,  i.  51  ff.  ;  A.  Murray,  Abide  in  Christ, 
30  ff.,  140  ff.  ;  Macmillan,  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,  174  ff. 

H.  Herbert  Snell. 

FULFILMENT. — The  primary  meaning  of  the 
English  word  ‘  fulfil  ’  is  simply  to  fill — by  a 
pleonasm,  to  fill  (until)  full.  We  find  this  use  in 
literature — 

‘  Is  not  thy  brain’s  rich  hive 
Fulfilled  with  honey  ?  *  (Donne). 

Sometimes  it  is  imitated  even  in  modern  English, 
though  only  by  a  deliberate  archaism.  For  with 
us  ‘  fulfil  ’  is  specialized  to  mean  not  literal 
material  filling,  but  the  carrying  out  into  act  of 
some  word  —  some  promise,  threat,  hope,  com¬ 
mand,  etc.  When  the  AV  was  made,  ‘fulfil,’ 
according  to  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary,  meant 
‘  fill,’  and  began  to  be  used  by  the  translators  in 
its  remoter  sense  on  the  pattern  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  wrote  (unclassically)  implere  and  adim- 
plere  for  Heb.  nVd.  Thus  the  transition  from  one 
sense  to  the  other,  or  the  metaphor  of  filling  for 
fulfilling,  is  Hebrew.  But  in  Greek,  too,  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  metaphor  sprang  up  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Hebrew  influence ;  ef.  classical  refer¬ 
ences  (under  wX-gpovv)  in  Grenier,  also  in  Liddell  and 
Scott  (ir\-qpovv,  ii.  5).  In  OT  the  usage  is  not  very 
common.  Possibly  the  earliest  instance,  chrono¬ 
logically,  is  Jer  4425.  What  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
have  said,  they  do.  Their  threat  to  practise 
idolatry  is  not  left  an  empty  word  ;  it  is  filled  out, 
or  filled  up,  in  action.  At  Ps  20s  we  have  the 
word  used  of  answers  to  prayer:  ‘Jehovah  fulfil 
all  thy  petitions  ’ ;  the  empty  vessel,  as  it  were, 
standing  to  receive  the  Divine  supplies.  For  ‘ful¬ 
filling  law’  or  ‘fulfilling  a  command’  there  is  no 
proper  authority  in  OT,  though  EV  at  times  intro¬ 
duces  the  term  (Ps  148s;  literally,  the  forces  of 
nature  ‘  do  ’  God’s  word).  In  1  K  227  815- 24  we  have 
the  most  important  usage  of  all,  the  ‘  fulfilling’  of 
the  prophetic  word  or  prediction.  The  passages 
referred  to  are  marked  by  modern  scholarship  as 
Deuteronomic.  We  may  therefore  probably  con¬ 
clude  that  the  theological  conception  of  ‘  fulfilling  ’ 
is  part  of  the  religious  language  of  that  great 
forward  movement  in  OT  history,  the  Deutero¬ 
nomic  reform.  Along  with  these  theological  appli¬ 
cations  nVo  may  mean  ‘  fill  ’  anywhere  in  the  OT. 
And  so  in  NT  (ir\gpovv  chiefly) :  in  the  parable  of  the 
Drag-net  (Mt  1348),  the  net  is  ‘filled’  with  all  kinds 
of  fish  ;  Mt  2332,  ‘  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
your  fathers.’  More  generally,  however,  the  word 
bears  its  derivative  sense,  and  has  a  theological 
application.  Though  rare  in  OT,  the  usage  is  quite 
common  in  NT,  very  noticeably,  of  fulfilled  pro¬ 
phecy,  in  the  First  Gospel.  A  beginning  of  differ¬ 
entiation  or  specification  is  made  in  the  NT  in  this 
respect,  that  while  -rrXrjpour  may  mean  ‘fill,’  the 
simpler  but  kindred  form  mp.ir\dva.i.  [others  assume 
wX-gdoj  as  root  form]  never  means  ‘  fulfil.’ 

A  second  metaphor  underlies  rn$.  This  is  pro- 
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bably  still  later  theological  language.  ^  It  means 
specially  the  fulfilling  of  prediction.  We  find  it  in 
Ezr  l‘  =  2  Ch  3622.  According  to  Bertholet  (on  Ezr 

l.c. ;  he  refers  to  Dn  127  also),  ‘Fulfilment  ranks 
simply  as  the  end  of  the  prophetic  word,  which, 
once  spoken,  enters  among  the  powers  of  the  real 
world  and  gradually  works  itself  out.’  This  word 
and  metaphor  are  also  common  in  NT.  Sometimes 
we  have  TtXeiv  and  cognates ;  though  here  again 
there  is  a  tendency  (less  marked,  however,  than  with 
trXripovv  in  contrast  to  irLp.irXa.vai)  to  prefer  a  more 
specialized  or  technical  term — reXeiovv,  reXeUvais. 
God’s  work  is  begun  by  the  prophetic  word,  but 
incomplete  till  the  fact  matches  the  promise. 

A  third  term  and  metaphor  are  of  some  moment 
in  OT,  but  scarcely  enter  into  NT — n’pn,  fijiaiovv. 
(God’s  promise  may  seem  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall, 
— He  will  buttress  it ;  support  it).  See  Jer  2910,  Is 
4426,  Ro  15s  ;  but  in  the  Gospels  only  Mk  1620  1  con¬ 
firming  .  .  .  with  signs  following.’  (How  fully  this 
is  a  synonym  for  lAp  we  see  when  we  note  the  usage 
of  aW?  at  1  K  1!4).  dW,  lit.  ‘return’  or  ‘reward,’ 
occurs  by  an  extension  of  meaning  at  Is  4426-  28  for 
‘  fulfil  ’ ;  not  imitated  in  NT.  Also,  as  already 
implied,  EV  sometimes  introduces  ‘  fulfil ’  or  ‘be 
fulfilled’  where  the  original  has  merely  ‘do’  or 
‘  be.’  And  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  illegitimate. 
A  very  important  passage  is  the  last  clause  of  Mt 
518  AV  ;  but  RY  ‘  till  all  things  be  accomplished  ’ 
[to  mark  the  contrast  with  TrXr/pCjacu,  v.17.  See 
below— 4. — on  both  verses.] 

We  have  then  to  look  chiefly  to  K^p,  irXypouv, 
while  not  forgetting  other  forms.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  raised,  whether  the  NT  writers  were 
alive  to  the  implication  of  steady  quantitative 
growth  towards  fulfilment?  Or  had  the  original 
suggestions  of  quantity  and  of  continuousness 
passed  away, — was  there  assumed  a  mere  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  word  and  its  fulfilment?  (If 
one  pours  water  into  a  vessel,  it  fills  by  degrees. 
But  if  one  is  fitting  together  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  the  socket  is  empty  at  one  moment,  full  at 
the  next.  The  two  correspond,  but  their  corre¬ 
spondence  is  not  reached  by  gradual  growth). 
We  shall  have  to  distinguish  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  between  different  senses  of  irX-qpovv  (or  its 
synonyms). 

1.  Fulfilment  of  time.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  ideas  of  continuity  and 
gradualness.  Now  ‘fulfil’  is  constantly  used  in 
the  OT  of  the  elapsing  of  a  given  time — alike  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English ;  or,  in  NT,  alike  in 
Greek  and  English.  It  is  used  of  the  period  of  a 
woman’s  gestation  (e.g.  Gn  2524 ;  irXrjpooo,  LXX  ;  Lk 
f57  — Tri/j.w\dvo.L ;  RV  ‘  fulfilled  ’  in  all  3  cases). 

There  is  no  more  striking  or  more  frequently 
noted  parable  of 

The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good, 

The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  ill ; 

or  sometimes,  as  George  Eliot  has  expressed  it 
in  Adam  Bede ,  of  ‘  swift  hurrying  shame,’  ‘  the 
bitterest  of  life’s  bitterness.’  But  the  word  is  also 
used  of  other  measured  times — of  periods  lixed  by 
OT  law  (e.g.  Lk  221-22,  mpwX&vai,  RV  ‘fulfilled’; 
cf.  Lv  124,  kSs  (Qal) ;  LXX  irXrjpbu}).  From  such 
usages  as  these,  we  pass  on  to  times  of  Divine  fulfil¬ 
ment.  ‘  Che  fulness  of  the  time  came  ’  {rb  irXppirpa 
roO  xpbvou),  Gal  44.  And  our  Lord’s  own  message 
is  summed  up  in  Mk  11S :  ‘  The  time  is  fulfilled 
( weTr\-ripuT<u  6  Kaip6$)  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand  ;  repent  ye  and  believe  in  the  gospel.’  (Pro¬ 
bably  secondary  in  comparison  with  Mt  417,  ‘  Re¬ 
pent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’ ; 
yet  thoroughly  significant  of  Biblical  and  primitive 
1  hristian  beliefs,  cf.  Is  til2,  Lk  419).  The  idea  is, 
that  God  has  fixed  a  time,  ‘  His  own  good  time,’  as 
our  pious  phrase  runs.  (Is  that  a  misquotation  of  Is 
(it)*2?  RV  ‘in  its  time’;  AV  [same  sense;  archaic 
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English]  ‘in  his  time’).  The  number  seventy  (70 
years  of  exile,  Jer  2511  [2910],  cf.  Dn  92-  24)  was 
specially  important  for  this  conception  of  a  fixed 
period  Divinely  appointed.  Yet  we  have  signs  that 
the  ‘  time  ’  or  its  ‘  fulness  ’  is  not,  for  the  Bible 
writers,  mechanically  predetermined.  The  eschat¬ 
ological  discourse  (Mt  2422=Mk  1320)  tells  us  that 
the  time  of  trouble,  at  the  world’s  end,  shall  be  cut 
short  out  of  mercy  to  God’s  people.  [Lk.  omits,  and 
inserts  a  reference  to  ‘  times  of  the  Gentiles  ’  which 
must  be  ‘  fulfilled,’  2124.]  And  it  is  possible  that 
another  popular  religious  phrase — the  ‘  hastening  ’ 
of  God’s  kingdom — may  have  Biblical  warrant. 
It  appears  at  Is  6022  [quoted  above].  But  when  (as 
Marti  advises)  we  refer  back  to  Is  519,  we  find  that 
the  word  ‘  hasten  ’  was  introduced  originally  to 
express  the  temper  of  a  sneerer — ‘  Let  God  hurry 
up,  if  He  is  really  going  to  act  [and  not  simply 
talk].’  So  that  ‘hasten,’  when  used  at  6022,  may 
have  come  to  mean  no  more  than  ‘  fulfil.’  Cf.  also 
Hab  2:i  and  2  P  34'9.  Still,  when  the  fulness  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  time  is  spoken  of,  all  these 
qualifications  drop  out  of  sight.  In  some  sense  a 
period  of  time  is  Divinely  ordained  ;  and  efflux  of 
time  brings  the  day  when  God  acts.  Fulfilment  of 
time  is  not  indeed  identical  with  fulfilment  of  God’s 
promise  [or  threat].  The  first  is  a  condition  of 
the  second.  In  regard  to  the  first,  at  least,  the 
quantitative  sense  of  ‘  fulfil  ’  is  maintained  in  clear 
consciousness.  (‘My  time  is  not  yet  fulfilled,’  Jn 
78=‘ mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,’  2J). 

2.  Fulfilmen  t  of  joy  (irX-qpow).  Here  again  there 
is  an  ambiguity.  When  St.  Paul  says  (Ph  22) 
‘  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,’  what  does  he  mean  ?  Is  it  (1) 
‘  Complete  my  happiness ;  unless  I  hear  of  your 
being  thoroughly  at  one,  I  cannot  be  perfectly 
happy  ’  ?  or  (2)  does  he  mean,  ‘  I  have  sacrificed 
many  ordinary  sources  of  happiness  ;  give  me  this 
my  chosen  joy’?  Authorities  seem  to  prefer  the 
first;  perhaps,  ‘complete  the  joy  I  already  have 
in  you.’  That  is,  ‘  fulfilment  ’  of  ‘  joy  ’  is  taken  as  a 
quantitative  and  continuous  idea.  Elsewhere  the 
phrase  is  peculiarly  Johannine  (Jn  329  1511  1624  1713, 
with  1  Jn  l4,  2  Jn12).  The  Baptist,  e.g.  (%w),  has  his 
joy  in  full.  He  has  all  the  joy  he  can  expect.  Yet 
there  is  more  than  this  in  the  words.  He  has 
full  joy — ‘  rejoiceth  greatly.’  In  the  Johannine 
passages  the  two  thoughts  seem  included  :  the  joy 
(Christ’s  joy,  e.g.)  is  given  ;  and  what  is  given  is  a 
full  joy.  So  prominent  is  the  latter  thought— the 
more  quantitative — that  one  is  tempted  to  regard 
AV  ‘  full  ’  as  a  better  rendering,  in  regard  to  joy, 
than  the  more  literal  ‘  fulfilled  ’  of  RV. 

3.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy  or  of  Scripture  or  of 
Christ's  words  (usually  ir\i ipbu,  Mt  l22  and  very 
often  ;  Mk  1528  [doubtful  text]  ;  Lk  l20,  Jn  12^® 
and  elsewhere.  In  Christ’s  words,  Mt  2654* 56  [a 
‘  doublet ’]  =  Mk  1449  [Lk  22s3  has  not  the  word] ; 
Lk  421  2122  2444,  cf.  931  ‘  his  decease’ ;  2124  ‘times  of 
the  Gentiles’  ;  2216  the  Passover  ‘fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God’ ;  Jn  1318  1526  and  elsewhere.  But 
reXecbu),  Jn  1928.  There  is  perhaps  a  slight  difference 
in  meaning — not  the  word  of  Scripture  verified,  but 
the  terrible  things  spoken  of  in  Scripture  made 
actual — when  we  have  reXlw  at  Lk  1831  2237.  Purely 
in  the  sense  of  ‘fulfilment,’  perhaps,  at  Jn  1928-  30. 
avvTeXtai  occurs  Mk  134  ;  the  noun  crwrAeia  [roO 
alibvos  ‘end  of  the  world,’  RVm  ‘consummation 
of  the  age’]  in  Mt.’s  ||,  243,  and  also  at  1339, 40  2  82U. 
[He  928,  crwrAeta  tlov  ahlivuv  ‘  end  of  the  ages,’  RV  ; 
marg.  ‘consummation’].  reXeidw  [A V  ‘  finish,’  RV 
‘.accomplish’]  is  used  in  the  Johannine  discourses 
of  Christ’s  work  [tpyov,  434  174]  or  works  [536,  cf. 
again  1930]).  As  far  as  the  words  rendered  ‘fulfil’ 
are  concerned,  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
throughout ;  whether  the  fulfilment  is  of  the  past 
(the  OT)  in  the  present  (Christ),  or  of  the  present 
(Christ’s  words)  in  the  (eschatological)  future.  And 
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several  Greek  words  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
same  English  meaning.  Moreover,  for  a  full  index 
of  the  Scripture  teaching  we  should  need  to  in¬ 
clude  passages  like  Lk  24'-4'27,  where  no  word  ‘  fulfil’ 
occurs.  (But  we  have  it  in  Lk  2444).  This  holds 
especially  of  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  own  words. 
It  is  true,  the  word  as  well  as  the  thought  occurs  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (189-32),  but  in  the  Synoptics 
the  phrasing  is  different.  The  nearest  approach  is 
Mk  1330 1|,  ‘  until  all  [these]  things  be  accomplished 
(yem /rat) — a  difficult  passage,  discussed  below  (under 
‘Fulfilment  of  law’).  We  must  lay  down,  in 
general,  that  the  NT  thinks  of  fulfilment  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  detailed  mechanical  correspondence  with 
the  letter  of  prediction.  God  has  said  so-and-so, 
therefore  it  must  happen  exactly  as  was.  said.  In 
Jn  1928  it  is  difficult  to  take  any  other  view  of  the 
Evangelist’s  meaning  than  that  Jesus  exclaimed 
‘  I  thirst,’  because  the  Passion  psalms  had  spoken 
of  the  cruel  thirst  of  the  Sufferer.  We  must  not, 
of  course,  exaggerate  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
writers.  A  few  verses  earlier,  where  Jn  I89  inter¬ 
prets  Jesus’  protection  of  His  disciples,  at  the 
moment  of  His  own  arrest,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  word  which  He  spake,  ‘  Of  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  I  lost  not  one,’  the  Evangelist  knows 
perfectly,  and  trusts  his  readers  to  remember,  that 
the  true  sense  of  Christ’s  words  belongs  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  region.  In  that  one  instance,  at  least,  he  is 
consciously  accommodating,  as  we  might  do  in 
quoting  a  line  of  Shakspeare.  And  there  is  more. 
The  Evangelist  discerns  in  Christ’s  care  for  the 
disciples  a  type  of  the  supreme  spiritual  transac¬ 
tion.  Even  outwardly,  Christ  saves  others,  while  not 
saving  but  sacrificing  Himself.  Still,  in  general, 
the  letter  of  the  NT  takes  the  letter  of  the  OT  as 
a  magic  book,  foreshowing  what  must  happen  to 
Christ.  Deeper  views  are  no  doubt  latent  in  the 
NT,  but  they  are  nowhere  formulated  by  it.  They 
do  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  consciousness  in  Evan¬ 
gelist  or  Apostle. 

4.  Fidfilment  of  law  {and prophets  ?].  [Fulfilment 
generally .?]  The  interpretation  here  raises  very 
difficult  questions,  hardly  to  be  settled  without 
some  critical  surgery.  First  let  us  take  what  is 
simple  ;  to  ‘  fulfil  ’  the  Law  is  to  obey  it — reXetV — at 
Ro  227,  Ja  2s;  or  icX-ppovv,  Gal  514,  Ro  138- 10.  (On 
these  last,  see  below).  Unambiguous,  too,  is  ‘  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness’  (TrXripucrai,  Mt  316) ;  and  the 
saying  may  well  be  historical,  though  unsupported 
in  the  parallels.  It  fits  the  circumstances  (see 
present  writer’s  paper  on  ‘  Dawn  of  Messianic  Con¬ 
sciousness’  in  Expos.  Times,  1905,  p.  215),  if  per¬ 
haps  tinged  in  expression  with  the  Evangelist’s 
hraseology.  But  what  of  Mt  517  (‘Think  not  that 

came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  I  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  ’ — TXrjpCoacu)  ?  (a)  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  since  the  present  writer 
discussed  the  passage  in  Christ  and  the  J ewish  Laiv, 
1886.  Even  more  decidedly  than  then,  he  must 
insist  that  if  v.18 — and  especially  if  v.19 — is  a  genuine 
part  of  Christ’s  discourse,  we  are  shut  up  to  under¬ 
stand  ‘fulfil’  in  the  sense  of  ‘obey’  (so  Cremer’s 
Lexicon,  bracketing  517  with  315).  But  (b)  the  case 
for  omitting  v.18 — with  its  Pharisaic  aspect,  its  at 
least  seemingly  exaggerated  canonization  of  the 
whole  letter  of  the  Pentateuch  —  is  being  very 
strongly  pressed  to-day  (e.g.  Votaw,  art.  ‘Sermon  on 
the  Mount’  in  Hastings’  DB,  Ext.  Vol. ).  If  v.18  [some 
would  say  vv.18- 19]  be  a  gloss  [or  belong  properly  to 
a  different  context  in  a  somewhat  different  form], 
we  may  render  ‘  not  to  destroy  but  to  perfect  the 
law,’— raising  it  to  its  ideal  height  of  purity,  and 
carrying  it  to  its  ideal  depth  of  inwardness.  This 
view  probably  holds  the  held  at  present.  It  goes 
well  with  vv.21,  etc.,  where  our  Lord,  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  paradoxes,  sweeps  away  the  mere 
letter  of  the  OT  [?  or  the  legal  glosses  added  to  it 


by  ‘scribes  and  Pharisees’  (v.20)].  But  there  are 
difficulties.  It  is  ‘  hard  ’  to  think  that  our  Lord 
ever  exercised  the  supposed  conscious  detailed  in¬ 
tellectual  criticism  of  the  OT  as  such  (so  the  late 
A.  B.  Davidson,  in  conversation  with  the  present 
writer’s  informant).  And  would  He  have  called 
His  paradoxes  a  ‘  perfected  ’  law  ?  They  are  at 
least  as  like  a  ‘  destruction  ’  of  the  regime  of  law  ! 
Moreover,  we  have  the  reference  to  the  ‘  prophets.’ 

(c)  When  ‘fulfil’  is  predicated  of  ‘prophecy,’  the 
sense  is  well  known;  the  ‘prophets’  become  the 
predominant  partner  in  such  a  juxtaposition  as  ‘  to 
fulfil  law  and  prophets  ’ ;  and  we  have  to  think  of 
the  OT’s  moral  lawgiving  as  a  sort  of  type,  ful¬ 
filled,  when  the  word  of  the  prophets  is  fulfilled,  in 
Christ’s  person.  [ Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law  tried 
in  a  particular  way  to  carry  through  this  meaning 
of  ‘  fulfil’].  ‘Law  and  prophets’  repeatedly  occur 
together  in  Christ’s  words,  esp.  in  Mt.  (also  at  712 
2240  ll13  =  Lk  1616,  cf.  Lk  2444).  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  our  Lord  Himself  used  the  expression  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  too,  that  He  used  it  as  a  general 
designation  for  the  OT.  Still,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Evangelist  has  brought  in  the  phrase  here.  A 
further  measure  of  critical  surgery  would  then  dis¬ 
miss  (c),  and  leave  the  lield  so  far  to  [a)  and  ( b ). 

But  (d)  we  might  raise  a  new  possibility,  either  by 
exegesis,  or  if  necessary  by  a  minor  form  of  critical 
excision.  We  might  take  Mt  517h  either  as  spoken 
here  in  pure  abstraction — ‘  I  am  not  a  destroyer 
but  a  fulfiller  ’ — or  as  originally  a  separate  logion 
worked  into  this  context  by  the  Evangelist. 

In  view  of  these  rival  interpretations  one  might 
turn  for  help  to  the  Epistles.  For,  especially  on 
ethical  points,  the  teaching  of  Christ  visibly  moulds 
St.  Paul’s  inculcation  again  and  again.  And  in 
this  way  we  might  learn  how  the  earliest  Church 
understood  its  Lord’s  words.  Gal  514  and  Ro  138'10 
[see  above],  while  their  use  of  ir Xrjpiu  suggests  Mt  j 

517,  refer  in  substance  rather  to  Mt  2235"40  [Mark  s  ||,  j 

(1231)  omits  the'  very  element  which  lives  in  the 
Epistles — love  to  God  and  man  not  only  the  chief 
duty  but  the  ivhole  of  duty.  In  this  case  the 
Epistles  decidedly  support  Mt.’s  tradition.  In 
Luke  (1027)  we  have  an  unwarranted  suggestion 
that  the  scribes  had  already  woven  together  Dt  65 
with  Lv  1918.  Thus  Luke’s  tradition  here  seems 
still  less  exact.  On  Christ’s  originality  in  this 
matter,  comp.  Montefiore  in  Hibbert  Journal,  Apr. 
1905].  Commentators  seem  to  take  Gal  514— ‘all 
the  law  is  fulfilled  (ir\ripovT<u)  in  one  word,  Thou 
slialt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’ — as  parallel 
not  to  Ro  139  (‘all  the  law  is  summed  up — aeare- 
(paXacovrai — in  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neighbour,’  etc.), 
but  rather  tow.8-10,  ‘Love  ire-n-X-ppuKe — is  the  -irX-fipup-a 
of  the  law.’  St.  Paul  then  takes  fulfil  =  obey,  as 
in  (a),  above.  But  does  St.  Paul’s  language  really 
support  (a)?  Is  there  not  something  more  than 
obeying  law  in  the  Pauline  thought  of  ‘  fulfilment’ 

(Ro  84)  ?  The  requirement — SiKaLwfxa — of  the  Law  is 
fulfilled  in  those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  spirit.  The  utmost  we  can  say  is  that 
irX-qpbw,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  fulfil,’  had  been  given  such 
currency  in  the  Greek  version  of  our  Lord’s  words 
that  St.  Paul  instinctively  weaves  it  in  when  he  is 
quoting  another  passage.  Thus,  after  all,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Epistles  as  to  the  original  meaning  of 
Mt  517  is  neutral,  or  at  any  rate  not  decisive. 

Summary. — In  Mt  517,  then,  Christ  claims  either 

(a)  to  render  a  perfect  obedience  to  law,  or  (b)  to 
perfect  the  moral  lawgiving  of  the  OT,  or  (c)  to 
fulfil  absolutely  the  ideals  of  the  OT  generally,  or 

(d)  to  be  in  general  a  fulfiller  rather  than  a  de¬ 
stroyer.  («)  is  not  without  evidence  in  its  support. 

(b)  is  perhaps  most  generally  popular,  (c)  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  as  due  to  the  mistaken  intrusion 
in  Mt  517  of  [‘law]  and  prophets,' — words  doubtless 
used  by  Christ  (of  the  OT  as  a  whole  ?)  in  other 
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connexions,  (d)  was  on  the  whole  supported  in  the 
above  discussion— if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  regard¬ 
ing-  v.17b  as  by  rights  an  independent  logion.  (We 
have  not  discussed  the  extravagant  suggestion  that 
there  was  no  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Christ’s 
ministry  at  all). 

Mt  S1!i.  We  have  quoted  with  sympathy  a  suggestion  that 
this  verse  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  context  of  Mt  5.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  denying  that  it  represents  one  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus.  We  have  Luke's  ||,  161"  ;  and,  besides  that, 
ali  three  Synoptics  have  a  similar  phrase  in  the  eschatological 
chapter.  There  they  coincide  almost  to  a  word — ‘  This  genera¬ 
tion  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  [these]  things  be  accomplished 
[■y-vr.rxi].  Heaven  and  "earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away’  (Mt  2434.  85  =  Mk  1330.  31  =  Lk  2130-33), 
This  (as  has  often  been  pointed  out)  must  surely  be  an 
alternative  version  of  the  logion  Mt  51®.  According  to  Mt  5, 
Christ  spoke  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Law;  according  to 
Mt  24,  of  the  assured  truth  of  Ilis  own  words.  We  must 
note  the  presence  of  3  corresponding  clauses  in  each  of  the 
two  passages  :  heaven  and  earth  passing  away  —  all  things 
being  accomplished — a  Divine  word  not  ‘  passing  away.’  In 
Mt  id8  the  first  two  elements  jar  against  each  other.  The 
same  sentence  contains  two  limits — two  clauses  each  beginning 
tai;  xt.  In  that  respect  2434.35  shows  to  better  advantage, 
and  can  advance  the  stronger  claim  to  rank  as  the  original. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  verses  in  ch.  24  are  themselves 
exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  no  mere  blind  conservatism  which 
hesitates  to  believe  that  our  Lord  pledged  His  supernatural 
knowledge  for  the  conclusion  of  the  world’s  story  within 
a  generation.  The  words,  as  we  have  them,  mean  that  and 
nothing  else  ;  and  it  is  surely  incredible  that  J esus  should  have 
so  erred.  We  do  not  deny  that  He  may  have  expected  the  end 
shortly  ;  there  is  at  least  a  strong  NT  tradition,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  that  He  did.  We  do  say  that  He  could  not  stake  every¬ 
thing,  with  the  very  greatest  emphasis,  upon — a  date  1  which 
besides  was  a  mistaken  date.  B.  W.  Bacon's  solution  is  attrac¬ 
tive — that  the  original  logion  referred  to  the  word  of  God,  but 
not  specifically  either  to  the  OT  law  or  to  the  Master’s  own 
words,  though  different  lines  of  tradition  insisted  on  one  or  the 
other  identification. 

5.  ‘  Fulfilment  ’  in  general.  —  Some  individual 
passages,  (a)  Lk  l1  speaks  of  the  things  ‘fulfilled’ 
among  us  (ireirXripo<f>opnp.evo>v  ;  perf.  particip.  from  a 
derivative  of  TrXgpooi,  or  at  least  of  irXripns).  The  con¬ 
nexion  with  v.4 — ‘the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein.’  etc. — makes  AY's  rendering  tempting  ; 
‘things  .  .  .  most  surely  believed.’  But  authority 
favours  the  rendering  ‘fulfilled.’  Not,  however, 
in  the  sense  of  ‘  Divinely  fulfilled.’  In  these,  the 
most  classical  verses  from  St.  Luke’s  pen,  we  must 
look  rather  to  classical  models ;  and  we  should 
probably  take  ‘  fulfilled’  as  meaning  ‘fully  accom¬ 
plished.'  So  Holtzmann  ;  or  Adeney — ‘Luke  will 
record  complete  transactions,  a  finished  story.’ 
Probably,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of 
this  passage.  ( b )  In  Lk  22s7  we  read  (RV),  ‘This 
which  is  written  must  be  fulfilled  (reXeodTjvai)  in  me, 
And  he  was  reckoned  with  transgressors ;  for  that 
which  concerneth  me  hath  fulfilment  ’  (reXos  ?xei)- 
Here  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Holtz¬ 
mann  is  respectful  to  the  passage — a  ‘  valuable 
separate  tradition  of  Luke’s,’ — but  doubts  whether 
the  individual  verse  is  a  genuine  saying  of  the  Lord’s. 
And  he  takes  it  as  meaning  merely  that  death,  or 
the  end,  is  hurrying  near;  on  the  analogy  of  Mk 
T'li — Satan  if  divided  against  himself  ‘  hath  an  end. ’ 
On  the  other  hand,  Adeney,  like  the  Revisers  (ap¬ 
parently),  thinks  that  Divine  fulfilment  is  pointed 
to  here.  It  is  an  interesting  possibility.  We  can 
hardly  say  more,  (c)  If  the  suggestion  offered 
above — (d) — regarding  Mt517b  should  be  adopted — 
if  that  were  originally  a  separate  logion,  or  if,  at 
any  rate,^  it  was  spoken  quite  in  general — then  the 
central  Gospel  passage  on  ‘  fulfilment’  gives  us  a 
general  point  of  view,  in  the  Master’s  own  words. 

Any  of  these  individual  passages,  if  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  as  we  have  discussed  is  warrantable, 
centres  round  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro¬ 
phecy;  though  Mt  would  mean  something 
broader  or  something  profounder  than  what  the 
letter  of  the  NT  generally  attains  to.  It  will  be 
’  interesting  if  we  can  regard  such  broader  and  pro¬ 
founder  teaching  as  coming  directly  from  our 
Master. 
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Different  senses  of  ‘ fulfilment  ’  reviewed  again. 
These  do  not  to  any  great  extent  correspond  to 
different  Greek  words.  To  fulfil  joy  is  wX-gpoio 
(usually  in  the  passive),  to  complete  joy,  but  (some¬ 
times  at  least,  we  thought)  to  give  joy  in  its  ful¬ 
ness.  To  fulfil  time  (again  usually  a  passive)  is 
also  TrXrjpioj,  but  might  be  the  kindred  in  pirba  vai, 
which  is  used  even  in  NT  in  the  less  theological  ap¬ 
plications.  The  appointed  time — whatever  author¬ 
ity  enacted  it — is  now  full.  To  fulfil  Scripture — or 
prophets'  words,  etc. — is  indifferently  wX^pboi  (or 
cognates,  possibly  once  7riuirXdyai,  Lk  2122  v.l. ;  and 
possibly,  but  not  probably,  once  irXppocpoptu,  Lk  1 1  ; 
see  above,  5),  or  reXtoi  (or  cognate  reXetdto  ;  once 
reXos  ?xelv)  1  nor  should  we  forget  ylvopLcu  in  con¬ 
struction.  To  fulfil  law  in  the  Epistles  is  reXiw  or 
irXripba).  In  the  Gospels  we  have  TrXnpb to  in  kindred 
applications — once,  ‘  to  fulfil  righteousness  ’ ;  and 
once,  in  the  great  passage,  as  we  were  inclined  to 
think,  in  a  purely  general  sense,  ‘to  fulfil.’  But 
see  above,  4.  Cf.  further  in  Epistles  ir Xtjpocpopto}, 
‘to  fulfil  one’s  ministry,’  2  Ti  45 ;  ‘fully  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  message,’  rb  Kl)pvyp.a,  2  Ti  417. 

Can  we  unify  these  leading  senses?  Probably 
not ;  probably  not  any  two.  They  are,  of  course, 
connected,  especially  the  first  three.  It  is  God  who 
gives  joy  in  fulness,  God  who  ordains  times,  God 
who  keeps  His  promise.  At  His  own  time  His  keep¬ 
ing  of  promise  fills  His  people  with  joy.  Nay  more  ; 
the  fourth  sense  is  also  near  of  kin.  Christ,  the 
fuliiller  of  all  promises,  is  also,  on  any  view  of 
particular  passages,  the  supreme  pattern  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  the  author  of  new  obedience  in  others. 
But  the  word  ‘  fulfil  ’  probably  does  not  occur  on  the 
same  ground  in  any  two  of  the  senses  discriminated 
.above.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  an  idea  of  fulness 
as  against  half  fulness  (of  time,  or  of  joy  ;  two 
different  fulnesses,  therefore).  In  others  (prophecy, 
or  law)  there  is  a  mere  idea  of  correspondence — - 
fulness  against  emptiness,  so  to  speak — the  act 
answering  to  the  word  (but  answering  it  in  two 
different  ways). 

Fulfilmen t :  modern  theological  study.  The  central 
subject  is  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  (It  has  also  the 
most  passages).  Modern  study  of  ‘  Prophecy  and 
Fulfilment  — title  of  a  book  by  von  Hofmann — 
brings  out  a  truth  which  (unless  possibly  adum¬ 
brated  in  our  Lord’s  words,  Mt  517b)  is  nowhere 
formulated  in  Scripture.  Fulfilment  is  not  only 
l ike  what  prediction  expected,  but  is  also  in  some 
ways  differen  t,  because  the  prophets’  partial  wisdom 
was  not  adequate  to  the  full  splendour  of  the  ful¬ 
filment.  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  differs  from  the 
Messianic  portrait  of  the  OT,  is  not  lesser  but 
greater  spiritually ;  He  necessarily  differs.  It  is 
true,  some  elements  of  the  fulfilment  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Christian  eschatology.  As  yet  they  are 
unfinished  things.  But  if  the  First  Advent  dif¬ 
fered  (for  the  better)  from  the  letter  of  expectation, 
we  may  infer  that  there  are  symbolical  or  meta¬ 
phorical  elements  in  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the 
Second  Advent  and  eschatology.  All  this*,  while 
not  formulated  in  the  NT,  is  learned  by  believing 
study  of  the  phen  omena  of  Scripture,  and  is  our  age’s 
proper  contribution  to  the  conception  of  fulfilment. 
File  main  lines  of  expectation  fulfilled  in  Christ  are 
perhaps  three  :  (1)  The  hope  of  the  Messianic  King 
(Is  9  is  the  great  passage) — most  important,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  its  intrinsic  spiritual  depth  (in  that  respect 
it  did  not  stand  very  high),  but  from  what  we  may 
call  its  dogmatic  sharpness,  and  its  emphasis  in  the 
NT  age.  It  lent  the  Christian  Church  its  first 
creed— viz.  that  ‘Jesus  is  Christ.’  It  was  fulfilled 
only  through  the  transference  of  Christ’s  royalty 
from  temporal  to  exalted,  or  from  present  to  future 
conditions.  (2)  There  is  the  hope  of  God’s  own 
coming  to  Ilis  people  in  person,  'Is  4010- — and 
I  throughout  Is  40-55.  This  pointed  strongly  tc 
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Christ’s  Godhead.  (3)  There  is  the  type  or  ideal  of 
the  Suffering  Servant,  included  in  Is  40-55  (also  in 
Ps  22  and  others),  chiefly  at  Is  5213-5312.  This  teach¬ 
ing  furnished  Christian  theology  with  its  deepest 
elements.  We  can  also  now  explain  what  amount 
of  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  idea  of  ‘  double  fulfil¬ 
ments.’  When  the  historical  reference  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy  is  to  some  lesser  or  earlier  personage  than 
Christ  Jesus,  yet  if  that  person  is  important  in 
the  history  of  God’s  purpose,  the  same  principle 
may  be  fulfilled  partially  in  him  which  is  (ultim¬ 
ately)  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Thus 
we  may  have  a  multiple,  a  repeated  fulfilment  of 
great  principles ;  yet  all  pointing  on  to  Christ  as 
the  grand  or  absolute  Fulfiller.  We  do  not  affirm 
a  great  cryptogram,  with  designed  artful  ambiguity. 
The  prophetic  human  speaker  did  not  mean  two 
(and  just  two)  sets  of  events.  He  meant  one  event. 
But  his  words  were  capable  of  meaning  many. 
And  something  in  his  spiritual  messages  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Christ  more  than  to  Christ’s  forerunner. 
Again,  individual  or  detailed  fulfilments  have  their 
own  subordinate  place.  Some  indeed  may  bo 
rather  a  play  of  pious  fancy  than  a  serious  argu¬ 
ment.  The  OT  is  full  of  plays  upon  words ;  and 
the  NT  citations  of  ‘  I  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,’ 
and  of  ‘  He  shall  be  called  a  Xazarene’  (Mt  215-  a), 
are  probably  of  this  sort — things  that  carried  more 
weight  in  Judtea  long  ago  than  they  can  possibly 
carry  now.  At  times  the  resemblance  to  the  OT 
is — innocently  and  unconsciously — filled  out.  The 
exact  reproduction  of  Ps  22®,  which  we  find  at  Mt 
2T43,  is  unknown  to  the  earlier  narrative  of  Mark. 
Where  the  matter  is  of  some  weight  ( e.g .  probably 
the  birth  at  Bethlehem),  its  chief  importance  is 
that  it  emphasizes  or  advertises  the  deeper  analogies 
and  correspondences  in  virtue  of  which  Christ  ful¬ 
fils — and,  may  we  say,  transcends — the  spirit  or 
the  religion  of  the  OT  ;  alike  in  Himself  and  in 
His  gospel. 

Literature.  —  See  the  Lexicons;  also  the  following  two 
articles,  and  the  Commentaries.  On  Mt  o17,  etc.,  see  further 
the  present  writer’s  Christ  and  the  Jeicieh  Law,  1SS0 ;  works  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (B.  W.  Bacon ;  Votaw,  in  Hastings'  DB, 
Ext.  Vol.,  and  literature  there  quoted).  On  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  modern  works  by  von  Hofmann,  Riehm  (Muirhead’s 
tr.),  A.  B.  Davidson,  Woods  (The  Hope  of  Israel),  etc.  On  the 
eschatological  discourse,  SchwartzkopfFs  Prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Eng.  tr.).  R.  MACKINTOSH. 

FULNESS  (irXijpoi.ua). — The  Gr.  word  is  used  in 
the  Gospels  in  its  natural,  physical  sense  in  Mt  916, 
Mk  221  6 43  S20.  It  has  a  definite  theological  mean¬ 
ing  in  Jn  l16  [the  only  place  in  the  Gospels  where 
it  is  tr.  *  fulness  ’].  In  the  Epistles  it  is  used  : 
of  time,  to  denote  the  period  that  fills  up  a  certain 
epoch  (Eph  l10.  Gal  44 ;  see  Fulness  of  Time)  ; 
of  persons,  the  full  number  required  to  make  up  a 
definite  figure  (Ro  ll12-25) ;  of  measure,  to  indicate 
the  full  capacity,  the  entire  content  (1  Co  1026-28, 
Ro  1529),  also  this  may  be  said  to  be  its  meaning  in 
Ro  1310  where  love  is  spoken  of  as  the  irXtipwpa. 
vbpov.  The  word  has  also  a  definite  theological 
meaning  in  Col  l19  29,  Eph  l23  319  413.  The  central 
conception  of  the  word,  wherever  used,  seems  to 
be  completeness,  the  totality  of  the  things  spoken 
of,  that  which  binds  them  into  a  symmetrical 
whole.  Even  when  it  is  the  latest  addition  that  is 
indicated  as  the  ir\tipwpa,  the  word  refers  back  to 
the  beginning,  and  signifies  the  completeness 
effected  by  the  addition.  Thus  in  the  passages  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which  refer  to  the 
sewing  of  the  new  patch  on  the  old  garment,  it  is 
not  the  patch  that  is  the  irXrjpw, u.a,  it  is  the  com¬ 
pleteness  that-  results  from  the  patch  ;  and,  as 
Lightfoot  correctly  points  out,  the  idea  meant  to 
be  conveyed  is  the  paradox  that  it  is  this  very 
completeness  which  makes  the  garment  incomplete. 
A  false  show  of  wholeness  is  worse  than  an  open 


rent, — an  idea  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  theological  meaning  of  rrh-qpwpa  in  St.  John’s 
Gospel  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  its  use  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  Granted  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel,  St.  John  must  have 
written  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
and  must  have  addressed  practically  the  same 
circle  as  that  which  St.  Paul  had  in  view  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians.  It  is  clear 
that  St.  Paul  is  dealing  with  the  word  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  sense  as  a  word  which  is  familiar  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  is  used  by  him  in  a  sense  different  from 
theirs ;  and  St.  John’s  use  of  the  term  is  exactly 
similar.  The  irXripwpa  represented  a  leading  thought 
in  the  Gnostic  heresy,  of  which  we  find  the  first 
germs  referred  to  in  the  vigorous  polemic  of  St. 
Paul.  Gnosticism  was  further  developed  by  Cerin- 
thus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John,  and  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  fully  elaborated  system  of 
Valentinus.  The  problem  with  which  these  Gnostic 
heresiarclis  were  continually  wrestling  was  one 
that  is  as  old  as  human  thought — how  to  pass  from 
the  infinite  to  the  finite,  and  reconcile  absolute 
good  with  the  existence  of  evil.  The  details  of 
the  earlier  systems  with  which  the  Apostles  had  to 
deal  are  unknown  to  us,  but  in  the  speculations  of 
Valentinus,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  especially  the  Philosophoumena  of 
Hippolytus,  we  have  a  system  in  which  philoso¬ 
phical  conceptions  are  clothed  in  Oriental  imagery, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  consistent  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mysteries  of  Creation,  Sin,  and 
Redemption. 

From  the  Absolute  Being  or  the  Abysmal  Depth,  there  issued 
twin  emanations,  haring  each  a  relative  being  in  itself,  but  each 
pair,  as  they  receded  from  the  primal  source  of  existence,  had 
fainter  traces  of  the  pure  Divine  spirit.  These  emanations  are 
personifications  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  in  their  totality 
constitute  the  realm  of  pure  spirit — the  x/fpuua.  of  the  Godhead. 
Opposed  to  the  r Ki.ptxu.x  is  the  xhvuxt,  the  emptiness,  the  realm 
of  matter  and  material  things,  the  shadow-world  as  against  the 
world  of  reality.  It  is  the  philosophical  distinction  between  the 
noumenal  and  the  phenomenal,  the  realm  of  archetypal  ideas 
and  the  objects  of  sense  perception,  with  a  moral  significance 
imparted  mto  it.  In  the  ximua.,  the  thirty  .Eons  of  the 
xXr.pttip*.  have  their  material  counterpart,  presided  over  by  the 
Demiurge  or  Creator,  who  has  no  organic  relation  to  the 
spiritual  realm.  This  world  of  chaos  and  ancient  night  receives 
from  the  TXnp&pa.  a  spiritual  principle,  reducing  it  to  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  order,  in  the  person  of  Sophia  Achamoth,  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  Sophia  of  the  spiritual  realm.  The  higher  Sophia, 
the  latest  of  the  .Eons,  and  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
Absolute,  had  been  consumed  with  a  desire  to  reach  upwards  to 
the  Primal  Glory,  and  to  emulate  the  Uncreated  by  giving  birth 
to  another  .Eon.  The  result  was  an  abortion, — a  being  spiritual 
in  essence  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  t y.y.paua., — w  hich  was 
cast  forth  from  the  spiritual  realm  and  found  a  place  of  exile  in 
the  xhmpuc.  Here  Sophia  Achamoth  imparted  of  her  essence  to 
the  .Eons  of  the  void,  and  thus  introduced  a  spiritual  principle 
which  was  capable  of  redemption.  To  those  who  had  in  them 
this  spiritual  essence  Christ  was  sent,  each  of  the  -Eons  contri¬ 
buting  something  of  its  own  perfection  to  fit  Him  for  His 
errand.  The  Avon  Christ  entered  into  the  man  Jesus,  and 
through  Him  effected  the  redemption  of  those  spiritual  beings 
who  were  involved  in  the  lower  realm  of  matter,  but  who  had 
received  quickening  through  the  infusion  of  the  spiritual 
principle  into  the  ximuxc. 

"What  degree  of  elaboration  this  fantastic  theory 
had  reached  in  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  and  still  later 
in  that  of  St.  John,  there  is  not  now  material  to 
decide ;  but  there  are  distinct  traces  of  it  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  the  reference  to  princi¬ 
palities,  dominions,  and  powers  (Col  l16) ;  and  we 
know  that  Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John, 
thought  out  the  religious  problem  on  very  similar 
lines,  and  used  the  word  pleroma  in  a  similar  sense. 
We  are  to  regard  the  use  of  the  term,  then,  by  the 
two  Apostles  as  an  assertion  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  pleroma  as  against  a  false  doctrine  which 
had  wide  currency.  In  the  Logos,  who  became  in¬ 
carnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  pleroma  of  the 
Godhead  is  contained.  Jesus  was  not  the  last  of 
the  .Eons,  created  as  an  afterthought.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all 
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created  beings  (Col  l15).  The  long  chain  of  medi¬ 
ators  between  God  aryl  man  is  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  myth,  and  the  one  Mediator,  /xovoyevris, 
full  of  grace  and  truth  (Jn  l14),  through  whom 
alone  God  effects  His  purposes  in  Creation  and 
Redemption,  is  held  up  for  the  adoration  of  all 
men.  And  this  fulness  of  the  Divine,  which  is  in 
Him  through  the  closeness  of  His  contact  with 
God,  is  imparted  to  His  disciples  (Jn  1 l,!)  and  to  the 
Church  which  is  His  Body,  and  which  in  its  ideality 
is  the  fulness  of  Him  who  lilleth  all  in  all  (Eph  l23). 
The  Church  is  here  regarded  as  the  complement  of 
Jesus.  The  Head  and  the  Body  make  one  whole 
— the  pleroma  of  the  Godhead,  the  full  realization 
of  the  Divine  purpose  which  centres  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  man.  For  through  this  Church,  which  on 
earth  possesses  the  potentiality  of  the  pleroma,  by 
means  of  its  varied  ministries,  the  fulness  which  is 
in  Christ  the  Head  passes  to  the  individual,  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  attain  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the 
possession,  in  his  degree,  of  the  entire  pleroma  of 
the  Godhead. 

It  is  scarcely  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  NT 
doctrine  of  tlie  Church  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
Social  Organism  which  embraces  all  essential 
human  activities  (Eph  415- 16).  Our  difficulty  in 
apprehending  it  lies  mainly  in  this,  that  the 
Apostles,  seeing  the  temporal  in  the  light  of 
eternity,  are  constantly  confusing  the  boundary 
lines  which  separate  the  actual  from  the  ideal,  the 
process  from  the  consummation. 

Literature. — Lightfoot  on  Colossians ;  Pressens6,  Heresy  and 
Christian  Doctrine  ;  Neander,  Church  History ;  Hippolytus, 
Philosophoumena  ;  see  also  Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Pleroma,’  with 
Literature  there  quoted.  MILLER. 

FULNESS  OF  THE  TIME  (rb  tr\r]poip.a  rov  xpbvov). 
—An  expression  used  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  44)  to  mark 
the  opportuneness  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  age  for  the  great 
religious  revolution  He  was  to  effect.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  the  unique  significance  of  the  period  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  course  of  events,  by  which 
the  way  had  been  providentially  prepared  for 
Christ’s  appearance,  and  His  introduction  of  a 
purer  type  of  religion.  The  evidences  of  such  a 
providential  preparation  are  indeed  remarkable. 
Along  different  lines  of  historical  development  a 
situation  had  been  created  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  world’s  life,  that  was  singularly  favourable  to 
the  planting  and  spread  of  a  loftier  faith.  The 
main  factors  usually  recognized  as  contributing  to 
this  result  were:  (1)  the  peculiar  condition  which 
the  Jewish  people  had  reached  ;  (2)  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  language,  culture,  and  commercial 
activity ;  and  (3)  the  unifying  influence  of  Rome. 

1 1.  The,  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jewish  people. — 
Centuries  of  chequered  discipline  had  fixed  in  the 
Jewish  mind  the  belief  in  one  true  and  perfectly 
righteous  God,  and  subsequently  to  the  return 
from  the  Exile  there  had  been  no  relapse  into 
idolatry.  Latterly,  indeed,  through  the  influence 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  legalism  and  formality 
had  crept  in,  and  the  externalization  of  religion 
had  been  carried  far  ;  yet  in  many  classes  of  society 
there  was  a  wistful  straining  after  inner  purity  and 
a  more  living  fellowship  with  God;  and  in  spite 
of  the  soulless  bondage  of  ceremonial  observances, 
there  was  an  amount  of  deep  and  reverent  piety 
that  kept  the  nation’s  heart  sounder  than  might 
appear  on  the  surface.  At  all  events,  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  did  there  exist  so  vivid  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  holiness  or  so  high  a  recognized 
standard  of  morality;  nowhere  else,  therefore, 
were  there  so  many  devout  minds  ready  to  receive 
a  new  spiritual  revelation,  or  so  we'll  fitted  to 
lleralds  and  apostles  for  its  propagation. 

Then  there  was  the  revival  of  the  Messianic 
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hope,  which,  kept  alive  by  the  pressure  of  repeated 
misfortunes,  had,  under  the  tightening  grip  of 
Roman  domination,  sprung  up  with  passionate 
intensity.  The  political  situation  was  galling,  and 
the  Jewish  people,  pining  to  be  free  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought 
of  a  glorious  future.  It  was  a  time  of  high-strung 
unrest  and  expectancy  ;  yet  although  the  prospect 
of  political  emancipation  was  to  a  large  extent 
entertained,  there  were  multitudes  of  earnest  souls 
yearning  for  a  higher  form  of  deliverance,  the 
dawn  of  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  not  Israel  only,  but  the  whole 
world,  should  share. 

Outside  Palestine,  again,  the  influence  of  Jewish 
religious  ideas  had  been  widely  extended  by  means 
of  the  Dispersion.  Conscious  of  being  raised  above 
the  manifold  forms  of  heathen  superstition  around 
them,  the  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  the  trading 
cities  of  foreign  lands  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
aspire  after  a  certain  elevation  of  life ;  while  the 
loftier  moral  teaching  they  maintained  in  their 
synagogues. attracted  considerable  numbers  of  pro¬ 
selytes  from  paganism.  Thus  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  unity  and  righteousness  was  being 
spread  over  a  large  section  of  the  heathen  world. 
So  far,  therefore,  both  at  home  and  abroad  the 
Jewish  people  had  fulfilled  their  mission  in  the 
moral  and  religious  preparation  of  the  world  for 
the  entrance  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  the  Greek  language, 
culture,  and  commercial  activity.  —  Ever  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek 
tongue  had  attained  supremacy  among  the  civilized 
nations,  and  had  become  the  current  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  thought.  Even  the  OT  had  to  be 
rendered  into  Greek,  in  the  translation  known  as 
the  Septuagint.  Moreover,  Greek  learning,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  speculation  exercised  a  pervasive  influ¬ 
ence  far  and  near.  A  significant  indication  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  of  a  school  of  thinkers  who  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  Greek  culture,  and  who,  quickened  by 
the  intellectual  alertness  of  the  Greek  mind,  were 
drawn  to  take  part  in  the  literary  productivity  of 
the  age.  The  aim  of  this  Gneeo-Jewish  school 
was  to  make  the  purer  religious  faith  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  Israel  accessible  to  the  world.  With  its 
chief  seat  at  Alexandria,  its  leading  representa¬ 
tives,  such  as  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Mosaic  law,  correctly  understood, 
contained  all  that  the  best  Greek  philosophers  had 
taught.  Thus  was  brought  about  a  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas,  and  a 
soil  was  being  made  ready  for  a  more  elevated 
spiritual  teaching,  based  on  the  unity  of  the  God¬ 
head  and  the  eternal  obligation  of  righteousness. 

At  the  same  time  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Greeks  was  rapidly  overcoming  national 
exclusiveness,  and  producing  a  freer  intercourse 
between  men  of  different  races.  They  were  the 
cosmopolitans  of  the  period — inquisitive,  open- 
minded,  eager  to  enter  into  all  vivid  interests ; 
and  in  the  great  trading  cities  in  Asia  Minor  and 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore  they  fostered  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  helped  to  secure  full  scope 
for  the  advocacy  of  all  forms  of  belief. 

But  while  thus  stimulating  intellectual  receptive¬ 
ness  everywhere,  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  preparation  for  Christianity 
was  the  universal  prevalence  they  gained  for  their 
rich  and  expressive  language,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
they  supplied  a  common  vehicle  of  intercourse, 
calculated  to  be  of  immense  advantage  in  the 
.announcement  and  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
Evangel. 

3.  The  unifying  influence  of  Rome. — That  the 
entire  known  world  was  then  embraced  within 
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Rome’s  imperial  sway  was  a  momentous  factor  in 
the  situation  which  had  been  reached.  As  the 
barriers  of  language  had  been  demolished  through 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  so  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Romans  the  harriers  of  nationality 
had  been  broken  down.  The  whole  world  was 
but  one  country  ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  there  was  settled  government,  order,  and 
the  rule  of  law  under  one  sovereign  sceptre.  In 
the  lull  of  national  strifes  which  had  thus  come — 
the  pax  liomana — merchant  and  traveller  moved 
safely  from  land  to  land,  and  by  the  splendid 
system  of  roads  for  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
famed,  the  lines  of  communication  were  opened  in 
all  directions.  In  this  way  Rome  had  performed 
its  distinctive  part  by  bringing  about  a  political  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  hitherto  unexampled  in  history. 

Thus  the  three  great  races  of  antiquity  had  con¬ 
tributed  their  share  towards  the  fulfilment  of  a 
manifestly  providential  design,  and  the  period  had 
now  arrived  when  their  several  lines  of  historical 
development  converged  to  a  meeting- point,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
rendered  issues  of  vast  moment  possible.  As  it 
has  been  aptly  put,  ‘  the  City  of  God  is  built  at 
the  confluence  of  three  civilizations’  (Conybeare 
and  Howson’s  St.  Paul,  i.  2). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  little  country 
of  Palestine,  where  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  to  appear,  lay  at  the  very  centre  of  the  then 
known  world;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  through 
the  provision  of  a  common  language  and  free  means 
of  movement  and  intercourse  the  avenues  of  access 
were  opened  to  every  land,  it  becomes  clear  that  [ 


the  most  signal  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  a  faith  that  was  destined  to  wield  a 
world-wide  power. 

In  addition  to  this,  account  has  to  be  taken  of 
the  decay  of  the  old  pagan  religions,  and  the 
simultaneous  influx  of  Oriental  ideas.  There  was 
a  strange  intermingling  of  races  and  also  of  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs,  with  the  result  that  men’s  minds 
were  unsettled,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awak¬ 
ened  among  those  who  had  grown  dissatisfied  with 
the  popular  heathen  cults. 

Manifestly  the  age  was  ripe  for  a  new  revelation 
that  would  meet  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human 
soul  ;  and  in  the  situation  created  by  the  course  of 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  the  way  for  it 
had  at  length  been  prepared.  Then  Jesus  Christ 
appeared.  The  ‘  fulness  of  the  time  ’  had  come  for 
the  advent  of  the  promised  Saviour  with  His 
Gospel  of  life  and  grace  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind. 

Litkratiirk. — Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel  (Eng.  tr.),  vols.  v.  and 
vi.  ;  Hausrath,  The  Times  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr.  1888),  i.  ;  Schiirer, 
//.//’  ii.  iii.  ;  l’ressens^,  Religions  before  Christ  (1802);  Cony¬ 
beare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul  (1858),  i.  4-14  ;  Lux  Mundi,  129-178  ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  3-108  ;  Farrar,  St.  Paul ,  i.  115  ff.  ; 
Gwatkin,  art.  ‘  Roman  Empire  ’  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Wernle,  Be¬ 
ginnings  of  Christianity  (Eng.  tr.  1903),  i.  1-36. 

G.  M'Hardy. 

FUNERAL.— See  Burial,  and  Tomb. 

FURLONG.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

FURNACE  OF  FIRE.— See  Fire,  p.  595a. 

FUTURE.— See  Eschatology. 
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GABBATHA  (Tappada)  occurs  only  in  Jn  1913,  as 
the  ‘  Hebrew  ’  or,  more  correctly,  Aramaic  equi¬ 
valent  of  KidbcTpuTos.  For  the  etymology  of  the 
word  see  E.  Nestle  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  74  f. ,  with 
the  literature  there  cited.  The  word  is  apparently 
connected  with  a  root  aaa,  of  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  that  of  something  curved  or  convex. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  taken  as  identical  in  meaning 
with  XidovTpojTos,  which  implies  a  level  tesselated 
surface.  A  surface  of  that  kind  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  or  with  a  rounded  porch  or  an  open  cupola 
over  it,  beneath  which  might  permanently  stand, 
or  be  placed  occasionally,  the  prjpa  OT  ‘  judgment- 
seat,’  would  best  meet  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
Such  a  spot  might  well  be  known  amongst  one 
class  of  the  people  (the  Romans  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates)  as  the  Pavement,  and  amongst  another  as 
Gabbatha.  The  latter  name  has  not  yet  been 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  NT.  For  the  attempts 
to  identify  the  locality,  and  for  the  usages  involved 
in  the  reference,  see  Pavement. 

R.  W.  Moss.  • 

GABRIEL  is  mentioned  in  Lk  1  as  appearing  to 
Zacharias  to  announce  the  future  pregnancy  of 
Elisabeth  and  the  birth  of  John,  anil  to  Mary  with 
a  similar  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  To 
Zacharias  he  declares  that  he  is  wont  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  that  he  is  sent  by  Him 
on  the  mission  stated.  When  he  is  asked  for  a 
sign,  he  is  competent  to  impose  the  severe  sign  of 
dumbness  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
that  has  been  made.  The  Gospel  mention  of 
Gabriel,  then,  is  as  a  messenger  of  the  signal 
favour  of  God,  at  least  in  connexion  with  the 
Messiah  and  His  forerunner. 


lie  has  a  somewhat  similar  function  in  the  only  OT  passage  in 
which  he  is  mentioned,  Dn  8-10.  Daniel  was  perplexed  at  the 
strange  vision  which  he  had  seen.  Pondering  over  it,  he  sees 
one  ‘standing  before  him  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,’  and  a 
voice  is  heard  bidding  Gabriel,  for  it  is  he,  explain  the  vision. 
Daniel  falls  in  a  faint  as  the  messenger  approaches,  and  Gabriel 
lifts  him  up  and  explains  the  mysterious  vision.  Again  he 
appears  to  the  prophet  under  similar  circumstances,  and  is  now 
called  ‘  the  man  ’  Gabriel.  Still  again  Daniel  has  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  (105ff-).  The  details  are  identical  or  in  harmony  with  the 
account  in  previous  chapters,  but  the  name  of  the  messenger  is 
not  given.  It  is,  however,  generally  assumed  that  the  author  had 
Gabriel  in  mind.  He  asserts  that  he  is  a  prince  who  presides, 
over  the  interests  of  Israel,  as  other  supernatural  beings  preside 
over  other  nations. 

Gabriel  belongs  to  the  creations  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times.  When  God 
had  to  them  become  universal  and  correspondingly 
great  and  glorious,  but  without  parallel  spiritual¬ 
ization  of  His  attributes,  He  was  thought  to  re¬ 
quire  agents  whom  He  might  send  as  messengers, 
‘angels’  to  transmit  His  messages.  These  angels 
were  at  iirst  nameless,  later  they  received  names. 
Gabriel  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  them — 
one  of  four,  of  seven,  of  seventy,  according  to 
different  enumerations  in  Jewish  writings.  See 
Jewish  Encyc.  s.v.  O.  H.  Gates. 

GADARA,  GADARENES.— In  the  AV  in  Mk  51 

and  Lk  82<i  Jesus  is  said  to  have  come  into  the 
‘country  of  the  Gadarenes.’  In  the  RV  this  is 
corrected  to  ‘Gerasenes.’  On  the  other  hand,  the 
AV  in  Mt  828  has  ‘  country  of  the  Gergesenes,’ 
while  the  RV  has  ‘Gadarenes.’  These  are  the 
only  passages — all  referring  to  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac  and  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine 
— where  Gadara  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  How 
the  reading  Vadaprjvuir  crept  in,  or,  if  original,  what 
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exactly  it  meant,  we  may  not  l>e  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily,  but  one  thing  is  certain, —the 
miracle  cannot  have  taken  place  at  the  city  of 
Gadara,  the  modern  Umm  Kcis.  For  that  town 
stands  on  a  high  plateau  on  the  further  side  of  the 
wide  and  extremely  steep  gorge  of  the  Hieromax 
river,  and  is  about  a  3  hours’  ride  distant  from 
the  Lake.  As  Thomson  says  (LB  ii.  p.  354),  ‘  If 
the  miracle  was  performed  at  Gadara,  then  the 
swine  must  have  run  down  the  mountain  for 
an  hour,  forded  the  deep  Jarmuk  (Hieromax), 
ascended  its  northern  bank,  and  raced  across  the 
level  plain  several  miles  before  they  could  reach 
the  nearest  margin  of  the  lake — a  feat  which  no 
herd  of  swine  would  be  likely  to  achieve  even 
though  they  were  “  possessed.”  ’  In  short,  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  position  of  Gadara  would  ever 
dream  of  locating  the  miracle  there.  See  GerA- 
SENES.  J.  SOUTAR. 

GAIN. — The  word  ‘gain’  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
AY  of  the  Gospels,  and  on  every  occasion  in  one  of 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  These  passages  fall  into 
three  groups  :  (1)  The  parallel  records  of  a  saying 
repeated  by  all  the  Synoptists  (Mt  1626,  Lk  926, 
Mk  836)  ;  (2)  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the 
Pounds  ( Mt  2517, 20- 22,  Lk  1915- 16- 18) ;  (3)  the  single 
record  of  the  saying  in  Mt  1816.  It  is  (with  the 
exception  of  St.  Luke’s  use  of  Siair  pay  nareijopai, 
irpoaepy6.fop.ai,  and  iroUoi  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds)  always  a  translation  of  Kepdaivu.  This 
verb  and  its  cognate  substantive  stpSos  are  used 
elsewhere  in  the  NT  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  919- 20- 21  • 22, 
Ph  l21  37-8,  Tit  1"),  St.  Peter  (1  P  31),  and  St. 
Luke  (Ac  2721,  a  peculiar  use,  but  not  without 
classical  parallels). 

1.  Mt  1628  (|| ;  cf.  Ph  37  and  l21)  contrasts  gain 
and  loss  as  they  touch  the  direct  personal  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God.  A  man  may  count  the  world 
a  thing  to  be  gained,  and  give  his  soul  as  the  price 
of  it ;  or,  with  the  wiser  Apostle,  may  reckon 
communion  with  Christ  a  gain  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  everything  else  ;  or,  rising  to  the  vision  of  the 
great  beatitude,  may  look  for  the  supreme  gain, 
something  better  even  than  living  here  in  Christ, 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  This  is  the  mystic’s 
conception  of  religion—1 1  and  God  are  alone  in 
the  world.’  All  gain  apart  from  union  with  the 
Divine  is  really  loss  ;  and  loss,  or  what  seems  loss, 
incurred  in  achieving  that  union  is  gain.  ‘Qui 
invenit  Jesum,’  says  Thomas  a  Kempis,  ‘invenit 
thesaurum  bonurn ;  immo  bonum,  super  omne 
bonum.’  The  thought  finds  its  simplest  and  at 
the  same  time  its  fullest  expression  in  the  parables 
of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  whose  finder  sells  1  with  joy  ’  all  that  he  has, 
to  buy  what  he  has  discovered. 

2.  I  he  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds 
express  the  gain  to  character  which  comes  of 
faithful  use  of  powers  and  abilities.  The  thought 
is  of  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  that  are°  in 
man  and  the  subsequent  fitness  for  higher  work. 
Here  the  gain  depends  less  on  sacrifice  than  on 
diligence  and  faithfulness.  This  is  a  common  con- 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  it  life  is  not  a  period  of  aspiration  for  an 
unutterable  beatitude,  but  a  time  of  training,  in 
expectation  of  the  gain  of  the  Master’s  praise  and 
ultimate  ability  to  do  more  and  greater  work  for 
Him. 

3.  Mt  IS1’,  with  which  must  be  connected  1  Co 
9  “  •,  speaks  of  the  gain  of  winning  other  souls  for 
Christ.  Here  there  is  the  need  of  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  of  pride,  of  social  and  racial  prejudice  ; 
and  there  is  also  the  need  of  faithfulness  and 
diligence.  1  his  is  the  missionary’s  conception  of 
Christianity. _  We  find  it  in  St.  Paul  and  in  all 
those  after  him  who  have  felt  the  necessity  laid  on 
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them,  ‘  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.’  The 
joy  of  this  gain  is  anticipated  in  Dn  123  (cf.  Ja 
5la- 20).  Its  greatness  is  most  fully  known  when 
we  realize  that  we  share  it  with  God  Himself  and 
His  angels  ( Lk  156-  9- 

In  all  three  classes  of  passages  the  language  is 
that  of  the  market-place  where  men  get  gain  by 
bargaining  or  labouring ;  but  it  is  immensely 
sublimated  and  purified  of  all  selfishness  and  greed. 

Literature. — Augustine,  Confessions  ;  Francis  de  Sales,  The 
Spirit  ;  Thomas  ii  Kempis,  The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  Theologia 
Germanica  (tr.  by  S.  Winkworth) ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Living  ; 
Goulburn,  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion ;  11.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J. , 
Life  aiul  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier :  R.  Southey,  Life  of 
John  Wesley  ;  Lives  of  eminent  modern  missionaries. 

J.  O.  Hannay. 

GALIL/EAN  (TaXiXa'ios).- — Twice  Jesus  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  Galikean  :  once  by  a  maid-servant  (Mt 
2669) ;  once  when  Pilate  was  anxious  to  transfer  the 
trial  of  Jesus  from  his  own  to  Herod’s  court  (Lk  236). 
It  was  during  the  trial  of  Jesus  also  that  Peter 
was  recognized  as  a  Gal  ihean  by  the  bystanders 
(Mt  2673,  Mk  1470,  Lk  22® ;  see  Galilee,  §  7).  In 
Jn  445  we  read  that  Galilmans,  who  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  and  had  seen  the  works  of  Jesus  there, 
received  Him  on  that  account  in  their  own  land. 
In  Lk  131  we  are  told  of  Pilate’s  (evidently  recent) 
punishment  of  some  Galilmans,  whom  he  had  slain 
even  while  they  were  sacrificing.  This  event  can¬ 
not  be  identified  with  any  revolt  mentioned  in 
history.  Some  suppose  Barabbas  to  have  been 
arrested  in  connexion  therewith  ;  some  would  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee  (Jos. 
BJ  II.  viii.  1),  but  this  took  place,  according  to 
Ac  537,  more  than  twenty  years  before.  Probably 
it  refers  to  some  small  outbreak,  severely  punished 
by  Pilate  as  usual  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  37). 

For  characteristics  of  Galiheans  see  Galilee, 
§  7,  ‘  People.’  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GALILEE.  —1.  Name. — The  English  form  of  the 
name  ‘Galilee’  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  S/j 
( Gdlll ),  Aram.  ( Gallia  or  Gelila),  through  Gr. 

VaXiXala.  and  Lat.  Galilwa.  The  Heb.  word  denotes 
simply  a  ‘  circuit’  or  ‘  district’,  and  in  Is  91  Galilee 
is  called  ‘Galilee  (RVm  ‘the  district’)  of  the 
nations,’  and  in  1  Mac  515  VaXiXaia  aXXotpvXiov 
(‘Galilee  of  the  strangers ’).  In  other  passages  of 
the  OT  it  is  simply  called  *  the  district/ 

2.  History. — When  the  Hebrew  invasion  of  Pales¬ 
tine  took  place,  the  main  part  of  Galilee  was 
allotted  to  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jg  l30"83,  Zebulun  was  not  altogether  success¬ 
ful  in  driving  out  the  inhabitants  of  their  portion, 
while  Asher  and  Naphtali  had  to  be  content  to 
settle  as  best  they  could  among  the  inhabitants, 
‘for  they  did  not  drivo  them  out.’  These  inhabit¬ 
ants  seem  to  have  been  Amorites  and  Hivites  from 
the  Lebanon.  An  account  of  one  (or  two)  of  the 
battles  fought  in  this  country  is  found  in  Jg  4-5. 
In  the  days  of  the  Monarchy,  Galilee  always  suffered 
in  the  Syrian  wars.  It  was  ravaged  by  Ben-hadad 
(1  K  1520),  probably  won  back  by  Aliab,  taken 
again  by  the  Aramaeans  under  Hazael  i2  K  121H 
1322),  and  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  It  was  also 
on  the  high-road  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  ami 
was  won  for  Assyria  by  Tiglath- pileser  III.  in  734 
(2  K  1529),  many  of  its  inhabitants  being  carried 
into  captivity.  From  this  time  up  to  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.  B.c.  the  population  was  heathen,  with 
a  small  number  of  Jewish  settlers,  who  attached 
themselves  to  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the 
Exile.  About  the  year  164,  Simon  the  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabseus  pursued  the  Syrians  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  on  his  way  back  brought  the  Galilrean 
Jews  and  their  property  to  Judaea  (1  Mac  521"23). 
Some  60  years  later  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in 
Galilee  was  changed.  According  to  Strabo,  on 
the  authority  of  Timagenes  (Jos.  Ant.  xin.  xi.  3), 
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Aristobulus  (B.C.  104-103)  conquered  much  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  be  circumcised 
and  live  according  to  Jewish  laws.  This  work  had 
probably  been  already  begun  by  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.C.  135-105).  Herod  at  his  death  bequeathed 
Galilee  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  succeeded  after 
much  opposition  in  having  Ids  legacy  confirmed  at 
Rome. 

3.  Extent. — The  amount  of  territory  covered  by 
the  name  ‘Galilee’  varied  in  different  times.  Ori¬ 
ginally  it  comprised  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  or 
the  smaller  plain  of  el-Buttauf.  The  boundaries 
were  probably  not  well  defined,  but  on  the  north  it 
included  Kedesh  (Jos2072132).  It  was  later  spoken 
of  in  two  divisions — Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  (cf. 
Jth  l8,  1  Mac  1249),  and  in  the  Mishna  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  these  corresponding  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  plain,  hill-country,  and  mountain. 

The  boundaries  of  Galilee  at  the  time  of  Christ 
are  thus  given  by  Josephus  : 

‘  Now  Phoanice  and  Syria  surround  the  two  Galilees,  which 
are  called  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  borders  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Ptolemais,  and 
by  Carmel,  which  mountain  of  old  belonged  to  the  Galilaeans, 
but  now  to  the  Tyrians  ;  and  next  it  is  Gaba  ( Jebdta *),  which 
is  called  “the  city  of  horsemen,”  because  those  horsemen  that 
were  dismissed  by  Herod  the  king  dwelt  therein  ;  they  are 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Samaria  anti  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the 
streams  of  the  Jordan  ;  on  the  E.  by  Hippene  (the  district  of 
Hippos,  Susiyeh)  and  Gadaris  (the  district  of  Gadara,  Umm 
Keis),  and  also  by  Gaulanitis  ( Jauldn )  and  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa  ;  and  their  N.  parts  are  bounded  by  Tyre, 
and  the  country  of  the  Tyrians.  Ac  for  what  is  called  Lower 
Galilee,  it  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Chabulon  (Kabul), 
and  Ptolemais  is  its  neighbour  on  the  coast ;  and  its  breadth  is 
from  the  village  called  Xaloth  (Iksdt),  which  lies  in  the  great 
plain,  to  Bersabe,  from  which  beginning  the  breadth  of  Upper 
Galilee  is  also  taken  to  the  village  Baca,  which  divides  the  land 
of  the  Tyrians  from  Galilee  ;  iu  length  is  also  from  Meloth 
(Meirori)  to  Thella  (probably  Tell  Thala),  a  village  near  the 
Jordan  ’  (BJ  ill.  iii.  1). 

4.  Geography. — The  southernmost  division  of 
Galilee  was  Esdraelon  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  379). 
It  consists  of  (1)  the  triangular  plain  about  200 
feet  above  sea-level,  29  miles  long  from  the  foot  of 
Carmel  to  Jenin,  15  from  Jenin  to  Tabor,  and  15 
from  Tabor  to  the  foot  of  Carmel ;  (2)  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  ( Nahr  Jalud ),  running  down  for  12  miles 
from  Jezreel  to  Bethshean,  some  400  feet  below  sea- 
level.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  watered  by  the 
Kishon  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but,  as  the 
edges  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  centre,  it  is 
often  marshy.  It  played  a  great  part  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Palestine  (cf.  HGHL  p.  391  tl. ),  but  has 
no  mention  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  division  of  Galilee, 
known  as  Lower  Galilee,  contains  nearly  all  the 
important  sites  of  the  Gospel  record.  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Shunem,  Nain,  Cana,  etc.,  are  within 
its  borders.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Plain 
of  Ptolemais,  on  the  S.  by  the  Plains  of  Esdraelon 
and  Jezreel,  on  the  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (though 
sometimes  a  part  of  tlie  country  east  of  the  sea 
was  considered  G  alii  man),  and  on  the  N.  by  a  line 
passing  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
through  Ramali  to  the  coast.  It  consists  of  four 
chains  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  intercepted 
by  valleys  and  plains.  The  hills  reach  a  height  of 
about  1200  feet.  The  southern  chain  consists  of 
the  Nazareth  hills,  with  Mt.  Tabor ;  the  next 
range  contains  the  Karn  Hattin  of  Crusading 
fame  ;  the  third,  the  city  of  Jotapata ;  while  the 
fourth  consists  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  central  plain  of  el- 
Buttauf  is  about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  nearly  700  feet 
below  sea-level.  The  whole  country  is  well  watered 
by  streams  flowing  east  or  west,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  The'  grass  of  the  plains  was  green,  and 

*  The  identifications  in  brackets  are  those  of  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson 
in  Shilleto’s  translation  of  Josephus. 


evergreen  oaks  grew  on  the  hills.  The  corn¬ 
fields  gave  a  plenteous  harvest,  and  pomegranates 
abounded. 

Upper  Galilee  ranged  from  the  N.  boundary  of 
Lower  Galilee  to  the  Tyrian  boundary,  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  Christ  just 
south  of  Kedesh,  which  according  to  Josephus  was 
a  Tyrian  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  (Ant. 
XIII.  v.  6 ;  BJ  II.  xviii.  1,  IV.  ii.  3).  It  is  a  land 
of  mountains,  where  the  'hills  run  from  2000  to 
4000  feet  in  height.  It  too  was  a  fertile  land,  with 
thick  woods,  sycamores,  olives,  vines,  and  green 
pastures  by  its  waters. 

5.  Hoads. — ‘  Judsea  was  on  the  road  to  nowhere  ; 
Galilee  is  covered  with  roads  to  everywhere’  (G. 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  425).  Roads  in  the  East 
even  now  are  often  mere  tracks,  scarcely  recogniz¬ 
able  by  the  Western.  They  are  repaired  for  great 
occasions,  and  soon  allowed  to  fall  again  into  their 
natural  condition.  Remains  of  pavements,  how¬ 
ever,  show  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  Roman 
genius  for  road-making  had  been  at  work  in  the 
district  of  Galilee.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
on  the  great  high-road,  the  ‘  Way  of  the  Sea,’  as 
it  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  (from  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Is  91),  which  crossed  the  middle  of 
Lower  Galilee.  The  eastern  termini  of  the  main 
roads  were  the  two  bridges  which  crossed  the 
Jordan.  These  were  (1)  the  bridge  about  half-way 
between  Merom  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called 
the  ‘  Bridge  of  Jacob’s  Daughters.’  To  this  came 
the  road  from  Damascus  and  the  intervening 
country.  Westward  from  the  river  the  road  ran 
by  Safed  and  Ramah  to  Ptolemais.  From  this  a 
branch  struck  off  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river, 
passed  by  Arbela  ( Irbid ),  and  rejoined  the  high¬ 
road  near  Ramah.  Another  branch  went  south¬ 
wards  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at 
Khan  Minyeh,  and  proceeded  to  Bethshean,  where 
it  joined  the  road  from  (2)  the  bridge  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  the  Jisr  el- 
Mujdmia.  Over  this  bridge  came  the  traffic  from 
Arabia  and  Gilead.  From  it  one  road  passed 
through  Bethshean,  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  and  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  so  on  to  Egypt ;  another  by  Cana  and 
Sepphoris  to  Ptolemais.  The  main  road  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  highlands  went 
by  the  Wady  el-Hammam  past  Arbela,  then  be¬ 
tween  Tabor  and  the  Nazareth  hills  to  Esdraelon. 
Along  these  and  many  other  roads  flowed  a  cease¬ 
less  stream  of  traffic,  and  the  fulness  of  their  life 
is  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Christ  (cf.  Encyc. 
Bibl.  iv.  5191 ;  HGHL  p.  430  f.). 

6.  Government. — Galilee  was  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ  it  was  under 
the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Roman 
garrisons  were  in  towns  all  round  the  country. 
Roman  influence  was  felt  everywhere.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Roman  Empire  directly.  The  direct  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  Herod 
Antipas,  to  whom,  with  the  title  of  ‘  tetrarch,’  it 
was  assigned  by  Augustus  after  the  death  of 
Herod.  Antipas  was  17  years  old  at  his  accession 
to  power,  and  established  his  capital  at  Sepphoris. 
About  the  year  22,  however,  he  built  a  new  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  named  it  Tiberias 
in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  made  it  his  capital. 
This  city  was  governed  after  the  Greek  model  by 
a  council  of  600,  with  an  Archon  and  other  officers. 
In  these  two  cities  was  centred  the  chief  legal 
administration  of  affairs  in  Galilee  during  the  life 
of  Christ.  Butin  Galilee,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief 
details  of  life  were  regulated  hy  the  Jews’  own 
religious  laws  rather  than  by  ordinary  civil  enact¬ 
ments.  The  chief  authority  was  the  Sanhedrin 
(see  Sanhedrin)  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  appeals 
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could  be  made  when  local  doctors  differed.  The 
chief  local  difficulties  were  usually  satisfied  by  the 
decisions  of  local  councils  (cf.  Mt  1017),  probably 
associated  more  or  less  closely  with  the  local  syna¬ 
gogues  (see  Synagogue). 

7.  People.  —  Galilee  was  a  populous  country. 

‘  The  cities  lie  very  thick,  and  the  very  many 
villages  are  everywhere  so  populous  from  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  that  the  very  least  of  them  con¬ 
tains  more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants’  (Jos. 
BJ  in.  iii.  2).  In  another  place  Josephus  says 
there  were  240  cities  and  villages  in  Galilee  (Life, 
45),  and  that  many  of  these  had  strong  walls. 
From  each  of  these  to  the  others  must  have  been  a 
network  of  tracks  and  roads  in  addition  to  the 
main  roads  (see  above),  and  the  land  was  a  scene 
of  constant  activity.  The  bracing  air  of  the  hills 
and  the  activity  of  everyday  life  formed  a  people  of 
energy  and  vigour.  ‘  The  Galilseans  are  inured  to 
war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  been  always  very 
numerous ;  nor  has  their  country  ever  been  destitute 
of  men  of  courage’  (Jos.  5/111.  iii.  2).  Regarded 
with  a  certain  amount  of  patronizing  contempt  by 
the  pure-blooded  and  more  strictly  theologically- 
minded  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood, 
they  still  had  the  religious  zeal  of  country-folk. 
This  zeal  was  quickened  by  their  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  which  made  a  greater  impression  on 
their  active  minds  than  on  those  who  were  more 
familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Holy  City.  At  any 
apparent  insult  to  their  religion  they  were  ready 
to  break  out  in  revolt.  Before,  during,  and  after 
the  life  of  Jesus,  Galiltean  leaders  arose  and  flew 
to  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  religious 
autonomy.  Yet  they  differed  in  many  respects 
from  their  Judaean  brothers.  The  very  technical 
terms  of  the  market  and  the  details  of  their  religi¬ 
ous  customs  varied  from  those  of  the  South  (cf. 
Schurer,  HJP  n.  i.  4).  Their  pronunciation  of 
the  Aramaic  language  had  peculiarities  of  its  own 
(Mt  2673),  one  of  these  being  the  confusion  of  the 
guttural  sounds.  Besides,  however,  the  natural 
bodily  vigour  and  mental  freshness  of  these  high¬ 
landers,  the  most  important  difference  between 
them  and  the  people  of  Judaea  lay  in  the  different 
attitude  in  daily  life  towards  the  larger  world  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Hellenistic  influence.  Know¬ 
ledge  of,  at  any  rate  spoken,  Greek  was  to  them 
a  necessity  of  business,  and  no  attempt  could  be 
made,  as  in  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  the  study  of  it  (cf. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena  to  Gram,  of  NT  Greek,  1906, 
p.  8).  Many  must  have  been,  like  Matthew,  in 
Government  employ.  All  were  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  modes  of  life  and 
thought.  It  was  to  this  people  of  larger  experience 
of  life  and  broader  ways  of  thinking  that  Jesus 
appealed  in  the  greater  part  of  His  earthly  ministry, 
and  from  it  that  He  chose  the  men  who  were  first 
to  make  His  message  known  to  the  world.  See 
also  art.  Sea  of  Galilee. 

.  Literature. — Artt.  ‘Galilee*  in  Hastings*  T) H,  anrl  ‘Galiliia* 
in  l‘KK-' ;  Neubauer,  Geo;/,  du  Talmud ;  Guerin,  GaliUe ; 
Merrill,  Galilee  m  the  Time  of  Christ ;  G.  A.  Smith,  UGHL, 

cha-  xx*  XXI-  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GALL  (Xo\t),fel).~ 

In  LXX  represents  (1)  trill  (Dt  3232,  Ps  692l);  and  (2) 
nlC?  wormwood  (I’r  rd,  La  813).  trill  and  rtjjA  are  sometimes 
combined,  e.g.  Dt  2918  njxfo  trill,  LXX  U  x,xv~ 'xx)  nxpU,  Vulg. 
fel  et  arnaritndinem ;  La  8»  trtlll  ,imV  LXX  mxpix  xx)  roki, 
Vulg.  absynthii et  fellis. 

It  thus  appears  that  xo\i)  was  used  of  any  bitter 
and  there  is  therefore  no  discrepancy  be- 
t  ween  Mt  2734  oXvov  [flfos  is  a  copyist’s  assimilation 
to  *’a  692‘]  P-trb,  Xo\t)s  fj.efJuyiu.Bov,  and  Mk  152S  dcrpvp- 
vicrfxlvov  dlvov.  The  potion  administered  to  the  cru¬ 
cian  as  (see  Crucifixion)  was  composed  of  wine 


and  a  variety  of  drugs — frankincense,  laudanum, 
myrrh,  resin,  saffron,  mastich.*  Thus  ‘  wine  mixed 
with  gall  ’  and  1  myrrhed  wine  ’  are  equivalent 
phrases,  signifying  generally  medicated  wine  (cf. 
Swete,  St.  Mark,  .ad  loc.).  Mt  27s4  and  Ac  S28 
are  the  only  places  in  the  NT  where  Xo\-r)  occurs. 

David  Smith. 

GAMES. — In  the  Gospels  there  are  none  of  the 
analogies  from  athletic  contests  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  This 
variety  in  the  range  of  illustration  is  traced  with¬ 
out  difficulty  to  the  different  interests  of  the 
readers  or  hearers.  The  Hebrews,  unlike  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  gave  little  attention  to 
games.  The  climate  of  their  land  may  help  to 
account  for  this,  but  the  chief  reason  must  be 
found  in  their  view  of  life,  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  look  upon  games  with  the  eye  of 
the  Greek.  Where  the  Greek  had  his  Isthmian 
games,  the  Hebrew  had  his  Passover,  or  other 
solemn  festival.  The  introduction  of  a  gymnasium 
by  Jason  (2  Mac  47"19)  was  accounted  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  a  sur¬ 
render  to  Hellenic  influences.  He  was  accused  of 
neglecting  the  altar  for  the  pakestra.  Herod  is 
said  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XV.  viii.  1)  to  have  insti¬ 
tuted  solemn  games  in  honour  of  Caesar  ;  but  such 
practices  never  won  the  approval  of  the  Rabbis, 
or  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Jesus  preached  to 
a  people  who  knew  little  of  the  games  of  the 
Greeks,  and  who  had  been  taught  to  hate  what 
they  knew.  But  in  Galilee  the  children  played 
their  immemorial  games  : 

‘  A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral, 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation.* 

(Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Immortality). 

From  such  play  Jesus  drew  a  description  of  the 
generation  which  had  listened  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  Himself  (Mt  1 117,  Lk  732).  Two  groups  are 
playing  in  the  market-place  ;  the  musicians  are 
divided  from  the  others.  They  pipe,  but  the 
children  will  not  play  ;  they  suggest  ‘  funerals,’ 
but  their  comrades  sulkily  refuse  to  join.  The 
parable  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fickleness,  sulki¬ 
ness,  and  self-will  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  read  into  the  parable  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  who  should  have  outgrown 
childish  things  but  are  still  playing  at  life.  The 
‘musicians’  have  been  likened  by  some  to  Jesus 
and  John  the  Baptist,  by  others  to  the  people  (see 
a  discussion  by  Stalker  in  Expositor,  4th  series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  29). 

The  soldiers  probably  played  with  dice  when 
they  cast  lots  for  the  garments  of  Jesus  (Mt  27s5) ; 
and  they  may  have  been  playing  a  game  when 
they  said  to  Jesus,  ‘  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou 
Christ ;  who  is  he  that  struck  thee  ?  ’  (2668). 

Jesus  did  not  deal  with  the  problems  which  arise 
in  modern  society  from  the  growing  importance  of 
games  in  the  scheme  of  life.  As  far  as  we  know, 
He  did  not  discuss  the  Rabbinical  attitude  t6  the 
Hellenic  games  ;  nor  do  the  Apostolic  writers  hint 
of  dangers  to  Christian  converts  from  the  contests. 
The  ethical  questions  must  be  decided  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  interpretation  of  life  in  the  Gospels, 
and  especially  to  the  estimate  given  by  Jesus  of 
the  true  relations  between  body  and  spirit.  It  is 
clear  that  to  Him  the  body  was  not  an  end  in 
itself  (Mt  1028),  but  must  become  the  docile  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  soul  (188),  even  at  the  cost  of  severe 
discipline.  Games  will  be  approved  where  they 
give  bodily  effectiveness,  that  it  may  be  the 
‘  earthly  support  ’  of  the  endurance  of  the  spirit. 
They  will  be  condemned  if  they  lead  to  a  neglect 
of  the  serious  interests  of  life  (6s3),  or  of  the  duty 
*  Cf.  Wetstoiu  on  Mk  1523. 
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owed  to  others.  The  Christian  ideal  of  a  life 
temperate  and  just  does  not  include  a  life  whose 
first  interest  is  amusement,  or  one  in  which  ‘  dis¬ 
traction  ’  is  necessary  to  prevent  ennui  [see  Dorner, 
Christian  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.  p.  458). 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Games’  -  Schiirer,  11JP, 
Index,  s.  ‘  Games  ’ ;  Expositor ,  I.  v.  [1877]  257. 

Edward  Shillito. 

GARDEN  (Krjiros). — In  its  most  precise  applica¬ 
tion  the  term  refers  to  a  level  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  by  a  wall  or  hedge,  in  which  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  are  cultivated  by  irrigation.  Its 
area,  ranging  from  a  small  vegetable  plot  beside 
the  house  to  the  dimensions  of  a  farm,  is  limited 
only  by  the  supply  of  water.  While  not  exclud¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  garden  familiar  in  the  West,  its 
meaning  in  general  is  often  nearer  to  that  of  our 
nursery-garden  and  orchard.  In  the  irrigated 
garden,  vines,  lig,  walnut,  pomegranate,  lemon, 
and  other  trees  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  orna¬ 
ment,  shade,  and  fruit.  In  the  Gospels  mention  is 
made  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Mt  2323)  as  the 
cheap  and  common  garden  produce  that  occupied 
the  laboured  scrupulosity  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
matters. 

The  fact  of  its  being  artificially  and  continually 
watered,  distinguishes  the  garden  proper  from  the 
ordinary  grain  lield,  the  vineyard,  and  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  olive  or  fig  trees.  The  necessity,  however, 
of  having  a  protecting  wall  for  fruit  trees  gives 
also  to  such  an  enclosure  in  a  more  general  sense 
the  name  and  character  of  a  garden.  These  may 
be  resorted  to  and  passed  through  without  objec¬ 
tion  except  during  summer  and  autumn,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening.  Such  may  have  been  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  to  which  Christ  retired  with  His 
disciples  (Jn  181- 2).  In  the  garden  containing  the 
tomb  in  which  Christ’s  body  was  laid,  Mary’s 
expectation  of  meeting  with  the  gardener  or  care¬ 
taker  (Jn  20ls)  at  the  time  of  Easter  would  rather 
point  to  the  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  irri¬ 
gated  garden. 

To  the  Oriental  the  garden  is  a  place  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  rest.  Its  sound  of  falling  or  running 
water  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Its  shade 
affords  escape  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  its 
recognized  privacy  forbids  the  introduction  at  the 
close  of  the  day  of  disturbing  news,  exacting 
claims,  or  perplexing  decisions.  The  voice  of 
nature  seems  to  say,  ‘  I  will  give  you  rest.’  It 
has  thus  become  a  symbol  of  Heaven,  and  supplies 
a  common  term  of  immortal  hope  to  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christian  ‘  Paradise  ’  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Jewish  Gan-  Eden,  ‘  Garden  of  Eden,’  and  the 
Moslem  il-Gannat,  ‘the  Garden.’ 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GARNER.— See  Barn. 

GATE. — The  gate  of  a  city,  like  the  entrance  to  a 
tent  and  the  door  of  a  house,  was  a  place  of  special 
importance,  and  its  original  use  gave  rise  to  various 
associated  meanings. 

1.  Military  and  protective.  —  As  the  weakest 
place  in  a  walled  city,  it  was  the  chief  point  of 
attack  and  defence.  Its  strength  was  the  strength 
of  the  city  (Gn  2217,  Jg  58,  Ps  247  1  275,  Is  262,  Jer 
142).  It  had  a  place  of  outlook  over  the  entrance, 
from  which  those  approaching  could  be  seen,  and 
intimation  given  as  to  their  admittance.  This  was 
evidently  a  development  of  the  watch  kept  at  the 
door  of  the  sheepfold  (Jn  101"3).  The  gates  of  the 
city  were  closed  at  night,  hence  in  the  vision  of 
the  city  where  there  is  no  night  they  remain  un¬ 
closed  (Rev  2125).  In  the  charge  to  Peter,  where 
the  gates  of  Hades  are  said  to  be  unable  to  prevail 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  original  meaning 
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of  defensive  strength  seems  to  pass  into  that  of 
aggressive  force  (Mt  1618). 

2.  Judicial  and  commercial. — The  settlement  of 
matters  affecting  contested  right,  transfer  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  internal  administration,  were  attended 
to  at  the  open  space  or  covered  recess  behind  the 
gate  (Gn  23lu,  Dt  257,  Am  512).  The  litigant  was 
urged  to  come  to  terms  with  the  adversary  ‘  in  the 
way’  before  the  gate  was  reached,  for  there  the 
judge  sat,  and  behind  him  were  the  officer,  the 
prison,  and  the  official  exactors  (Mt  52r’- 2(i).  In 
times  of  industrial  peace,  the  protective  challenge 
became  a  tiscal  inspection,  and  there  the  tax- 
collector  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Mt  9°). 

3.  Figurative  and  religious. — While  the  gates  or 
doors  of  public  buildings  within  the  city  might  be 
lavishly  ornamented  (Is  5412,  Rev  2121 ;  Jos.  BJ  V. 
v.  3,  vi.  v.  3),  the  gate  of  brass  was  the  standard 
of  external  protection.  The  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  the  city,  the  more  imposing  would  be  its 
public  gate.  The  Oriental  name  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  the  High  Gate,  or  Sublime  Porte.  Christ’s 
allusion  to  the  broad  gate  that  led  only  to  darkness 
and  destruction,  and  the  gate  that,  though  narrow, 
conducted  into  a  broad  place  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  visitors  from  all  lands  (Mt  713,  u,  Lk 
1324-29),  was  in  keeping  with  His  other  statements 
as  to  the  startling  difference  between  His  Kingdom 
and  the  Empire  conception  of  the  world. 

City  gates,  as  well  as  those  at  the  entrance  to  gardens  and  to 
the  open  courts  around  houses,  frequently  have  a  small  inserted 
door  from  two  to  three  feet  square  by  which  an  individual  may 
be  admitted.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  this  was 
referred  to  when  Christ  spoke  of  a  camel  passing  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  (Mt  1924)  ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  sense 
of  the  original  words  or  in  Eastern  custom  to  support  such  a 
supposition.  See  Camel. 

Gates  had  distinguishing  names,  indicating  the 
localities  to  which  they  belonged  or  into  which 
they  led  (Gn  2817,  Nell  3,  Ps  913,  Is  3810,  Mt  1618), 
or  describing  some  characteristic  of  the  door  itself 
(Ac  32).  In  the  prophetic  picture  of  Zion  restored 
and  comforted,  the  gates  were  to  be  called  ‘  Praise,’ 
and  those  which  John  saw  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
bore  on  their  fronts  the  names  of  the  ‘  twelve 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel’  (Rev  2112). 

For  meanings  connected  more  especially  with  the 
entrance  to  tents  and  houses  see  Door. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GEHENNA. — The  Heb.  name  Hinnom  is  gener¬ 
ally  preceded  in  the  OT  by  the  word  Ge-,  ‘  valley  ’ 
(Jos  158ff-),  thus  Ge-liinndm,  or  ‘  Valley  of  Hinnom,’ 
whence  the  NT  word  ytewa,  which  is  translated  in 
both  the  AV  and  RV  ‘hell’  (Mt  522-29’30  1028  189 
2315- 33,  Mk  943-  45-  47,  Lk  12s,  Ja  3°) ;  from  which 
also  we  obtain  the  English  word  Gehenna.  His¬ 
torically,  this  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
worship  paid  to  Molech,  first  by  Aliaz  (2  Cli  283),  and 
later  by  Manasseh  (33°),  who  made  their  children 
3ass  through  the  fire  ;  but  which  was  later  defiled 
jy  Josiah  (2  K  2310),  and  thereafter  seems  to  have 
been  made  the  receptacle  of  the  city’s  offal  ;  and 
in  later  Jewish  thought  became  a  symbol  of  the 
supposed  place  of  future  punishments  (cf.  Enoch 
xxvii.  1).  The  NT  use  of  yeevva  is  exclusively  in 
this  figurative  sense.  Milton  also  employs  it  thus 
in  his  familiar  lines  : 

‘  The  pleasant  vale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence, 

And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell  ’  (Par.  Lost ,  i.  404). 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
valley  ;  but  most  authorities,  including  Robinson, 
Stanley,  Buhl,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  modern 
Arab  tradition,  identify  it  with  the  valley  on  the 
W.  and  S.  side  of  the  Holy  City,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  is  called  in  Arabic  Wady  er-Babaoi  ;  the 
lower,  Wady  Gehenna, m,  or  ‘Valley  of  Hell.’  It  is 
a  ‘deep  and  yawning  gorge’  (Wilson),  and  ‘never 
contains  water’  (Socin),  its  descent  from  its  original 
source  to  Bir  Eyyub  being  approximately  670  ft. 
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At  the  lower  extremity  are  found  numerous  rock- 
toinbs,  for  here  seems  to  have  been  the  potter  s 
field  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  ‘  30  pieces  of  silver,’  and  known  as 
Akeldama,  or  field  of  blood  (Mt  273'8,  Ac  l18-19). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  writer  Edrisi  of  the 
12th  cent.  A.D.,  followed  by  Sir  C.  Warren  in  an 
extended  and  somewhat  convincing  article  on 
‘Hinnom  (Valley  of)’  in  Hastings’  DB,  identifies 
it  with  the  Kidron  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  includ¬ 
ing  also  its  continuation  below  the  junction  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  valleys  at  Bir  Eyyub  ;  the 
whole  of  the  valley  in  its  descent  toward  the  Dead 
Sea  being  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Wady  en-N&r, 
‘Valley  of  Fire.’  Still  another  identification  is 
that  advocated  by  Sayce,  R.  Smith,  Birch,  and 
others,  who  locate  it  between  the  Temple  area 
and  the  City  of  David,  identifying  it  with  the 
valley  known  since  Josephus’  day  as  the  Tyro- 
pceon  ;  but  the  first  identification  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable. 

Literature. — Robinson,  BRP  i.  353,  402  ff.  ;  Stanley,  SP 
239,  571  ;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King ,  89,  90  ;  Wilson,  Re¬ 
covery  of  Jerusalem,  6,  i9,  307,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  403  ft.; 
Tristram,  Bible  Places ,  152,  162 ;  Conder,  Handbook  to  the 
Bible,  329  f. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  99 ;  Barrows,  Sacred  Geog. 
and  Antiquity,  94-96 ;  Ritter,  Geog.  of  Pal.  iv.  164  ff. ;  artt. 
‘Gehenna’  and  ‘Hinnom  (Valley  ot)  in  Hastings’  DB ; 

•  Hinnom  (Valley  ol)  ’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ;  Swete,  Com.  on  St. 
Mark,  ad  94"1 ;  Riehm,  HWB ;  Rosenmiiller,  Biblisch.  Geog.  ii. 
156,  164  ;  Smith’s  DB,  art.  ‘  Hinnom  (Valley  of).’ 

Georqe  L.  Robinson. 

GENEALOGIES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.— 1.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  special  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  either  by  Him¬ 
self  or  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  was 
assumed  that  He  was  ‘  Son  of  David,’  and  the 
title  was  given  to  Him  as  the  Messiah ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  His  claim  was  ever  seriously  con¬ 
tested  on  the  ground  that  His  Davidic  descent  was 
doubtful.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  l3  speaks  of  Christ  as 
‘  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,’ 
and  in  2  Ti  28  he  names  this  descent,  along  with 
the  Resurrection,  as  one  of  the  salient  points  of 
the  gospel  he  preached  :  ‘  Remember  Jesus  Christ, 
risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of  David,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  gospel.’  Similarly  in  his  speech  at  the 
Pisidian  Antioch,  as  recorded  in  Ac  1323,  he  says  : 

‘  Of  this  man’s  (i.e.  David’s)  seed  hath  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  promise  brought  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus.’  St.  Peter  in  his  speech  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Ac  230)  mentions  God’s  promise  to  David, 

‘  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  set  one 
upon  his  throne,’  and  points  to  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ ;  but  in  addressing  Cornelius  ( 1 038 )  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  ‘  Jesus  of  Nazareth’ ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
which  brought  into  prominence  the  claim  to 
Davidic  descent,  did  not  form  part  of  his  ordinary 
missionary  preaching.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (714)  says  :  ‘  It  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  hath  sprung  out  of  Judah.’  In  the  Second 
Gospel  blind  Bartimeeus  (Mk  1047f-,  cf.  parallels) 
uses  the  title  ‘  Son  of  David  ’  in  addressing  Christ, 
and  the  crowds  at  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  ( 1 110,  cf.  Mt  219  ‘Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David’)  speak  of  the  ‘  kingdom  that  cometh’  as  the 
‘  kingdom  of  our  father  David  ’  ;  but  in  a  difficult 
passage  (1235'37,  cf.  parallels)  Jesus  appears  to  raise 
difficulties  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  current 
application  of  the  title  to  the  Messiah  (see  Holtz- 
mann,  Hdcom .2  ad  loc.).  In  the  Apocalypse  the 
Davidic  descent  is  apparently  assumed  (Rev2216)  as 
well  as  the  birth  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (55) ;  but  the 
use  of  the  phrase  ‘  the  root  of  David  ’  in  both  pas¬ 
sages  shows  that  the  essential  and  spiritual  priority 
to  David  was  more  prominent  in  the  writer’s  mind 
than  the  physical  descent  from  him.  The  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  character ;  in  Jn  I27  we  find  traces  of  the  phase 

of  Jewish  thought  according  to  which  the  Messiah 
would  appear  suddeiily  and  his  origin  would  be 
secret  :  the  answer  of  Jesus  implies  that  the  people 
did  indeed  know  His  human,  but  not  His  spiritual, 
origin.  It  is  clear  from  741f-  52  that  He  was  re¬ 
garded  by  both  the  crowd  and  the  rulers  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  being  of  Galihean,  and  therefore  presum¬ 
ably  not  Davidic,  parentage  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and  to  many  it  may  seem  in  no  way  prob¬ 
able,  that  the  writer,  in  the  interest  of  a  ‘  tragic 
irony’  (see  Westcott,  Speaker's  Commentary  on 

74J),  refrained  from  noting  the  fact  of  the  birth 
at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Davidic  lineage  of  Joseph 
or  Mary.  Jesus’  words  in  728f-  show  clearly  that 

He  did  not  choose  to  support  His  claim  by  an 
appeal  to  fleshly  parentage ;  while  the  words  of 
Philip  (l45  ‘  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph’),  and  of  the  crowd 
at  Capernaum  (642  ‘  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?’), 
left,  as  they  are,  without  comment  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  suggest  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  laid  no  stress 
on  the  Davidic  descent. 

In  all  the  books  thus  far  mentioned  no  intima¬ 
tion  is  given  whether  the  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced 
through  Mary  or  Joseph  :  this  fact  must  be  recog¬ 
nized,  however  it  is.  explained.  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  there  is  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
the  tribe  or  family  of  the  Lord.  The  First  and 
Third  Gospels,  which  (at  all  events  in  their  present 
form)  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin, 
also  contain  formal  pedigrees  of  Joseph,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  proving  that  Jesus  was  the 
heir  of  David.  In  this  lies  the  most  important 
problem  which  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  present 
for  solution. 

2.  The  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  divergences 
of  the  two  pedigrees  of  Joseph  are  well  known. 

St.  Matthew  (l2"17)  begins  with  Abraham,  and 
traces  the  line  in  fourteen  generations  to  David  ; 
then  through  Solomon  in  fourteen  generations  to 
Jechoniah  at  the  time  of  the  carrying  away  to  Baby¬ 
lon  :  then  in  fourteen  (or  thirteen  according  to  our 
present  text)  generations  through  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel  to  Matthan,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Jesus. 
Thus  he  brings  the  Messiah  into  relation  with  all 
who,  whether  in  a  literal  or  a  spiritual  sense,  could 
call  Abraham  their  Father. 

St.  Luke  (323-38)  makes  Joseph  the  son  of  Heli, 
and  grandson  of  Matthat  (by  some  identified  with¬ 
out  any  proof  with  Matthan  of  Mt  l15),  and  traces 
his  descent  through  Zerubbabel  and  Shealtiel  to 
Nathan  the  son  of  David  ;  then  (with  only  slight 
or  textuallv  doubtful  divergences  from  Mt.)  back 
to  Abraham  ;  but,  not  stopping  there,  he  carries 
the  pedigree  back  to  ‘  Adam  the  son  of  God,’  thus 
bringing  the  Son  of  man  into  relation  with  all 
men  whom  God  has  created.  A  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  two 
genealogies  will  show  the  fundamental  differences 
of  conception  and  treatment  that  exist  between 
them,  and  prepare  us  for  extracting  whatever  may 
be  of  value  from  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  harmonize  them. 

3.  St.  Matthew's  genealogy.  —  The  heading  is 
translated  in  the  RV  ‘  The  book  of  the  generation 
(/31/3Xos  yevtaeus)  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham  ’ :  in  the  margin  the  alterna¬ 
tive  rendering  is  given  ‘the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ.’  Tf,  as  seems  probable,  the  latter  render¬ 
ing  is  right,  this  heading  will  refer  only  to  the 
pedigree  which  follows  ;  the  phrase  pi/3\os  yertaecos 
is  most  likely  taken  from  Gn  51  (a Ory  t)  f3Lp\os 
yevtoeus  avOpooiruv  :  cf.  69  acrai  St  ai  yevecreis  NiSf, 
and  101),  where  it  introduces  a  list  of  Adam’s  de¬ 
scendants,  and  thus  practically  forms  the  title  of 
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a  genealogical  table.  Zahn  (Einleitung  in  d.  NT'2, 
ii.  pp.  270  f.  and  290)  argues  without  much  cogency 
that  the  phrase  could  not  be  applied  to  a  table  of 
ancestors,  and  takes  it  as  a  title  of  the  whole  book  ; 
he  is,  however,  no  doubt  right  in  rejecting  the 
view  that  it  refers  to  the  narrative  of  the  birth,  or 
of  the  birth  and  infancy.  Taken  as  the  title  of 
the  pedigree,  it  indicates  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  writer — to  show  that  in  Jesus,  as  the  heir  of 
David  and  of  Abraham,  were  fulfilled  the  promises 
made  to  them  :  the  pedigree  itself  is  intended  to 
illustrate  this,  rather  than  to  prove  it,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite 
artificial,  as  is  indeed  implied  by  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  division  into  3  sections  containing  twice 
seven  names  apiece. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the 
direct  male  line,  we  note  that  in  the  first  section  the 
names  are  taken  from  1  Ch21"15,  and  that  if  Salmon 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of  Joshua  (as  is 
implied  by  his  marriage  with  Raliab),  there  are 
only  four  generations  to  cover  the  300  or  400  years 
between  that  time  and  David’s  reign.  In  the 
second  section  the  names  are  from  1  Ch  31'16,  but 
Joash,  Amaziah,  and  Azariah  are  omitted  be¬ 
fore  Jotham,  and  Jehoiakim  before  Jechoniah 
( =  Jehoiachin).  In  the  third  section  only  Sheal¬ 
tiel  and  Zerubbabel  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  [the 
latter  in  1  Ch  319  is  called  son  of  Pedaiah,  the 
brother  of  Shealtiel,  but  in  Hag  l1  and  numerous 
other  passages,  he  is  called  son  of  Shealtiel,  or 
Shaltiel,  but  without  any  intimation  that  he  was 
of  Davidic  descent ;  it  is  often  assumed  that  Sheal¬ 
tiel  adopted  his  nephew].  We  have  no  hint  as  to 
the  source  from  whence  the  remaining  names  were 
drawn.  For  about  460  years,  from  David  to  the 
Captivity,  we  have  14  names,  and  know  there 
should  be  18  ;  for  about  590  years,  from  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  to  Christ,  we  have,  against  all  reasonable 
probability,  only  13  (perhaps  originally  14)  names. 

We  now  turn  to  the  notes  inserted  at  different 
points  in  the  pedigree.  A  very  small  point  may 
perhaps  guide  us  to  a  true  conclusion  in  regard  to 
these.  Holtzmann  (op.  cit.  on  Mt  l6)  points  out  that 
the  articles  before  A auelS  rbv  fiaaiXta  in  v.6,  and  be¬ 
fore  Tc oari<p  t'ov  dvSpa  M apias  in  v.16,  are  incorrect  : 
it  seems  probable  that  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel 
had  a  pedigree  before  him  in  which  each  step  was 
given  in  the  simple  form  ‘  Abraham  begat  Isaac  ’ 
( ’A/3 paa/j.  iy£vvr\<jev  rbv  ’Icra&K),  and  that  he  added 
notes  to  this  at  certain  points  ;  in  vv.6  and  16  he 
did  not  notice  that  the  use  of  the  article  became 
incorrect  when  the  notes  were  added.  This  original 
document  may  or  may  not  have  ended  ‘  Joseph 
begat  Jesus’  (’I oj<rr)(p  be  tytvv-paev  rbv  ’I rjirovv)  :  it  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  verse  to  suppose  that,  if  it  did  so  end,  the 
compiler  omitted  the  last  step,  as  in  conflict 
with  his  belief  in  the  Virgin-birth,  and  added  a 
note  to  the  previous  step  to  explain  the  relation  in 
which  Jesus  stood  to  Joseph.  If  in  Westcott  and 
Hort’s  edition  of  the  NT  the  notes  be  struck  out, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  perfectly  symmetrical  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Joseph  is  left. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  a  very  important  note  on 
w.is-25  ( Evangelion  da  -  Mepharreshe,  Cambridge, 
1904,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258-266),  argues  with  great  force 
that  the  genealogy  is  an  integral  part  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  that  the  compiler  himself 
drew  it  up  ;  but  really  his  arguments  apply  only  to 
the  notes  inserted  in  the  genealogy.  He  discusses 
fully  the  reading  in  v.16,  and  concludes  that  we 
cannot  look  on  the  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac 
(‘Jacob  begat  Joseph  ;  Joseph,  to  whom  was  be¬ 
trothed  Maty  the  Virgin,  begat  Jesus,  who  is 
called  the  Christ’)  as  containing  traces  of  an 
original  text.  Zahn  (op.  cit.  ii.  p.  292  f.)  thinks 
that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  (‘  Jacob  begat  Joseph, 
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to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  Virgin,  who 
bore  Jesus  Christ’)  represents  the  Greek  from 
which  the  Syriac  version  was  made  more  closely 
than  does  the  Sinaitic.  If,  therefore,  the  compiler 
followed  a  pedigree  ready  to  hand,  he  did  so  only 
as  far  as  the  step  ‘Jacob  begat  Joseph’;  and 
textual  criticism  will  not  help  us  to  reconstruct 
the  presumed  original  document  beyond  that  point. 
In  the  usual  text  stress  is  laid  on  Joseph  being  the 
husband  of  Mary,  probably  to  show  that,  as  he 
recognized  his  wife’s  sen  as  m  a  legal  sense  his 
own,  Jesus  was  legally  the  heir  of  David.  In  the 
reading  that  probably  underlies  the  Ferrar  group 
of  MSS  (‘Jacob  begat  Joseph,  to  whom  being  be¬ 
trothed  the  Virgin  Mary  begat  Jesus  that  is  called 
Christ  ’),  and  also  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions,  this  point  is  missed,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Received  Text  is  right. 

Added  to  vv.6  and  11  are  notes  which  mark  im¬ 
portant  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  family  : 
with  David  it  attained  to  royal  standing,  which  it 
lost  under  Jechoniah  at  the  Captivity.  In  v.2  the 
addition  of  ‘  and  his  brethren’  to  the  name  Judah 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  tribe,  in  that  Judah  is 
chosen  from  among  liis  brethren  as  founder  of  the 
royal  tribe.  The  addition  of  Zerah  to  Perez  in  v.® 
marks  the  division  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  house  of 
Perez  in  Ru  412  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  compiler  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  strange  story  of  Gn  3828ff-, 
around  which  some  Rabbinic  lore  may  have  clus¬ 
tered.  The  addition  of  ‘  and  his  brethren  ’  to  the 
name  Jechoniah  is  more  puzzling.  Zahn  (op.  cit. 
p.  273)  thinks  it  is  meant  to  mark  the  fact  that 
till  then  the  fortunes  of  the  Davidic  house  centred 
in  the  reigning  monarch,  who  was  heir  of  all  the  pro¬ 
mises,  but  that  from  that  time  onward  a  number 
of  Davidic  families  existed,  any  one  of  which  might 
be  destined  to  receive  the  inheritance.  Thus  it 
would  mark  the-  change  from  the  reigning  family 
of  the  second  section  to  a  family  of  royal  descent  in 
the  third  section.  But  it  is  not  clear  from  the  OT 
that  Jechoniah  (  =  Jehoiachin)  had  any  brothers, 
for  the  text  of  1  Ch  31(i  seems  suspicious.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  2  Ch  3610  his  successor  Zedekiah  was  his 
brother,  according  to  2  K  2417  his  father’s  brother. 
Possibly  there  has  been  some  confusion  witli 
Jehoiakim,  who  had  three  brothers  (including  a 
Zedekiah)  according  to  1  Ch  315 ;  more  probably 
the  compiler  has  added  the  note,  for  the  purpose 
indicated  by  Zahn,  without  regard  for  strict  genea¬ 
logical  data. 

The  four  notes  not  yet  referred  to  are  of  special 
interest,  naming  four  of  the  ancestresses  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  The  selection  of  these  names  was  evidently 
made  with  a  purpose  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  compiler 
wished  to  show  that  in  the  pedigree  of  the  greatest 
of  Jewish  kings  could  be  found  instances  of  the 
breach  of  laws  usually  considered  most  binding. 
Tamar  became  a  mother  through  incestuous  inter¬ 
course  with  her  father-in-law ;  Raliab  was  a  har¬ 
lot  ;  Ruth  wTas  a  Moabitess,  and  according  to  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (Dt  23®,  cf.  Neh  131)  no  Moabite 
was  ever  to  enter  into  the  congregation  ;  Bath- 
sheba  was  an  adulteress.  Some  have  thought  that 
these  references  to  acknowledged  breaches  of  mo¬ 
rality  in  the  pedigree  of  David’s  first  great  son 
form  some  kind  of  answ'er  to  the  charges  of  immo¬ 
rality  brought  by  the  Jew’s  against  the  Virgin:  the 
argument  would  be  that,  if  they  did  not  reject 
Solomon  in  spite  of  acknowdedged  moral  blots  in 
his  ancestry,  they  ought  not  to  reject  Jesus  be¬ 
cause  of  unfounded  scandal.  But  this  explanation 
is  obviously  unsatisfactory  ;  there  is  no  real  force 
in  such  an  argument,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
worked  out  and  not  merely  vaguely  indicated  ; 
and  all  must  feel  that  the  compiler  w’onld  have 
shrunk  from  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
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Mother  of  Jesus  and  notoriously  sinful  women  ; 
also  the  reference  to  Ruth  remains  unexplained, 
as  she  was  guilty  of  no  immorality.  Burkitt  (op. 
cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  260)  suggests  a  different  explanation, 
that  these  four  women  are  thrust  upon  our  notice 
‘  as  if  to  prepare  us  for  still  greater  irregularity  in 
the  last  stage.’  But  again  a  comparison  between 
the  Virgin-birth  and  incestuous  or  adulterous  in¬ 
tercourse  can  hardly  have  been  possible  for  the 
compiler. 

The  simplest  explanation  is  probably  the  right 
one  :  the  God  about  whom  J esus  taught  had  shown 
Himself  ready,  in  the  history  of  the  royal  family, 
to  accept  strangers  and  sinners.  In  the  case  of 
Ruth  this  is  fully  satisfactory  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  other  three  women  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  justified  or  pardoned.  Judah  was  obliged  to 
say  of  Tamar,  ‘  She  is  more  righteous  than  1 1  (Gn 
3826) ;  the  remembrance  of  Rahab’s  former  life  was 
blotted  out  by  her  subsequent  faith  (Ja  226,  He 
1 131) ;  there  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that 
Bathslieba  was  morally  responsible  for  the  sin  into 
which  she  was  forced  by  a  powerful  king,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  birth  of  Solomon  is  not  represented  as 
in  any  way  displeasing  to  God,  but  rather  the 
contrary  (see  2  S  1225,  where  Nathan  named  the 
child  ‘Jedidiah  [‘Beloved  of  Jah’]  for  the  Lord’s 
sake’;  cf.  the  prophecy  of  713f-).  Probably  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler 
would  be  God’s  acceptance  of  these  women,  and 
not  their  sin. 

In  regard  to  Rahab,  there  is  no  evidence  for  her 
marriage  with  Salmon,  nor  is  anything  known 
that  would  be  likely  to  have  suggested  the  idea : 
it  would  seem  that  the  compiler  was  determined 
to  introduce  the  name,  and  therefore,  without  evi¬ 
dence  and  against  all  chronological  probability, 
made  her  the  wife  of  the  father  of  Boaz. 

This  examination  compels  us  to  conclude  that 
the  genealogy  is  essentially  and  intentionally  arti¬ 
ficial  ;  the  word  ‘  begat  ’  ((■ytwpaev)  is  not  intended 
necessarily  to  imply  physical  birth,  but  merely 
marks  the  descent ;  the  compiler  was  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  throne-succession  than  the  actual 
lineage,  and  used  his  material  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  main  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  son  of  David  and  of  Abraham,  and  he  joined 
to  the  bare  pedigree  a  sort  of  running  commentary 
of  notes. 

Codex  Bezae  in  Lk  3  gives  a  pedigree  in  the  Lukan  form,  but 
the  names  from  Joseph  to  David  are  taken  from  Mt. ;  the  names 
Jehoiakim  and  Eliakim  are  inserted  between  Jechoniah  and 
Josiah  as  if  they  referred  to  two  different  persons,  instead  of 
being  two  names  for  the  same  man  ;  and  also  Amaziah,  Joash, 
and  Ahaziah  between  Uzziah  and  Joram  (see  Resch,  TU  x.  5, 
pp.  182-201,  and  Graefe  in  SK,  1898,  1). 

4.  St.  Luke's  genealogy. — The  descent  of  Joseph 
is  traced  through  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  It  is 
possible  that  the  family  is  referred  to  in  Zee  1212, 
where  ‘the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan’  is 
distinguished  from  ‘  the  family  of  the  house  of 
David,’  the  latter  phrase  perhaps  meaning  the 
royal  line.  The  rejection  of  the  descent  through 
Jechoniah  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (2230)  :  ‘Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that 
shall  not  prosper  in  his  days :  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah  ’  ;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  line  of  Nathan  should  be 
selected,  unless  St.  Luke  had  evidence  of  the  fact 
before  him ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  so 
evidently  based  his  work  upon  the  results  of  care¬ 
ful  research,  it  is  only  fair,  and  therefore  scientific, 
to  assume  that  he  had  such  evidence.  The  agree¬ 
ment  with  St.  Matthew’s  genealogy  in  the  names 
Zerubbabel  and  Shealtiel  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  ;  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to 
assume,  without  the  possibility  of  either  proof  or 


refutation,  that  Jechoniah  was  actually  childless, 
and  adopted  Shealtiel,  a  descendant  of  Nathan  ; 
but  even  so  the  further  divergence  in  the  descent 
from  Zerubbabel  remains  as  difficult  as  ever,  for 
the  pedigrees  disagree  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  names  given  in  1  Ch  319ff-.  The  number  of 
derivatives  of  the  name  Nathan,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  names  Melchi,  Joseph,  and  Jesus  in  the 
Lukan  pedigree,  can  be  taken  equally  well  to  prove 
its  genuineness  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  compiler. 
Apart  from  small  variations  of  little  interest,  there 
is  nothing  to  notice  in  the  names  from  David  to 
Adam,  except  the  insertion  in  v.36  of  a  second 
Canaan  in  agreement  with  the  LXX  of  Gn  1024. 

5.  Historical  value  of  the  two  genealogies. — - 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  St. 
Matthew  (or  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  in  its 
present  form)  did  not  aim  at  historical  accuracy  ; 
but  from  what  we  know  of  St.  Luke’s  methods  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  would  not  have  inserted 
matter  in  his  Gospel  unless  he  had  had  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  historical  accuracy, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  character  of  the  list  of 
names  he  gives,  from  David  to  Joseph,  agrees  well 
with  this  view.  Attempts  to  harmonize  the  two 
genealogies  have  not  been  successful,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  indicate  the  general  lines  they  have 
followed,  and  to  collect  such  pieces  of  evidence  as 
may  throw  light  on  the  possible  transmission  of 
the  pedigree. 

The  question  was  first  discussed  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  who  flourished  early  in  the  3rd  cent,  after 
Christ,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  an  unknown  corre¬ 
spondent  Aristides,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
has  been  preserved  by  Euseb.  HE  i.  7  (cf.  Routh, 
Reliq.  Sacrce,  vol.  ii.  p.  22811'.).  In  his  text  of  St. 
Luke  the  names  Matthat  and  Levi  were  evidently 
left  out,  so  that  he  regarded  Melchi  as  grandfather 
of  Joseph.  He  supposed  that  Mattlian,  a  descendant 
of  Solomon,  married  a  woman  named,  according  to 
tradition,  Estha,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Jacob. 
On  Matthan’s  death,  Melchi,  a  descendant  of 
Nathan,  married  his  widow,  who  bore  him  a  son 
Heli.  Heli  died  without  children,  and  Jacob,  in 
accordance  with  the  levirate  law,  raised  up  seed  to 
his  brother,  and  begat  Joseph.  Thus  Joseph  was 
physically  son  of  Jacob,  legally  of  Heli.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  theory  are  sufficiently  discussed  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ.’  The  various  modifications  of 
this  theory  that  have  been  proposed  (see,  e.g., 
Farrar’s  St.  Luke  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  Excursus  II. )  in  no  way  increase  its  prob¬ 
ability,  and  practically  no  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  it.  Eusebius  does  indeed  speak  of  a 
narrative  (iuTopia)  which  Africanus  had  received 
by  tradition  (HE  i.  7 ;  cf.  vi.  31) ;  Africanus,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  assert  this  in  the  fragments  pre¬ 
served,  and  himself  admits  that  the  conjecture 
is  unsupported  by  evidence  (el  kclI  p.ri  ep.p.dpTvpos 
eon),  but  claims  that  it  is  worthy  of  acceptance 
till  a  better  or  truer  one  is  proposed. 

Africanus  does,  however,  mention  people  called 
‘  Desposyni  ’  on  account  of  their  kinship  with  the 
Saviour,  and  applies  to  them  the  epithet  ‘  the 
before-mentioned,’  so  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
letter  that  are  now  lost  he  may  have  specified  more 
exactly  how  far  his  conjecture  rested  on  evidence 
traditionally  derived  from  them.  After  giving  a 
very  improbable  story  about  the  destruction  of  the 
public  genealogical  records  of  the  Jews  by  Herod 
Anti  pas,  he  says  that  many  people  reconstructed 
their  genealogies  from  memory  or  private  sources, 
among  whom  were  the  Desposyni  of  Nazareth  and 
Cochalia;  probably,  therefore,  he  deri  ved  from  them 
the  information  that  Joseph’s  grandmother  was 
called  Estha.  The  main  interest  of  this  state¬ 
ment  is  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  somewhat  dis- 
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credited  by  its  context,  it  suggests  a  source  from 
which  St.  Luke  might  possibly  have  obtained  the 
pedigree  he  gives ;  we  may  well  suppose  that  he 
pursued  his  investigations  in  Palestine  during  St. 
Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Caisarea. 

Hegesippus  (quoted  by  Euseb.  HE  iii.  19,  20,  and 
32;  see  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacrce,  vol.  i.  p.  212  tl'.)  sup¬ 
ports  the  statement  of  Africanus  in  reference  to 
the  Desposyni,  though  that  term  is  not  found  in 
the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are  preserved  : 
he  states  that  when  Domitian  gave  orders  to  kill 
those  who  were  of  David’s  race,  certain  heretics 
gave  information  against  two  grandsons  of  J udas 
the  Lord’s  brother  according  to  the  flesh,  as  being 
of  David’s  race  and  akin  to  Christ ;  Domitian,  on 
finding  out  that  they  were  ordinary  peasants,  and 
that  the  kingdom  they  expected  was  not  of  this 
world,  released  them,  and  issued  an  edict  stopping 
the  persecution  of  the  Church  ;  they  took  leading 
positions  in  the  Church,  and  lived  till  the  time  of 
Trajan.  He  also  relates  that  a  similar  accusation 
was  brought  against  Symeon  son  of  Clopas,  ‘  the 
Lord’s  uncle,’  who,  in  consequence,  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  known 
of  any  who  claimed  kinship  with  Jesus  after  the 
time  of  Trajan,  so  that  the  statement  of  Africanus 
probably  rests,  at  the  best,  on  mere  tradition,  and 
it  is  not  wise  to  build  much  on  it.  The  statement 
of  Africanus  about  the  destruction  of  genealogical 
records  by  Herod  is  most  improbable,  and  tends  to 
discredit  his  whole  story  ;  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  7  and 
Vita,  1)  speaks  of  the  preservation  of  the  genea¬ 
logies  of  priestly  families  in  public  records  in  the 
Temple,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  those 
of  other  families  were  similarly  preserved. 

The  expedient  of  supposing  levirate  marriages 
and  adoptions  is  not  only  improbable,  but  fails  to 
explain  why  the  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced  through 
Joseph.  Burkitt  (l.c. )  is  probably  quite  justified  in 
saying  that  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  word  ‘  begat  ’  (iyivv-qaev) 
was  not  literally  true  in  the  pedigree  he  gives, 
and-  that  he  would  have  felt  no  incongruity  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  reality  of  the  Virgin-birth  and 
the  legal  descent  from  David  through  Joseph. 
But  this  reasoning  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
Third  Gospel ;  the  Virgin-birth  is  certainly  not  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  First ;  the 
phrase  ‘thy  father  and  I’  in  248  (cf.  233-41)  seems 
almost  incompatible  with  the  belief,  and  there  is 
some  reason  for  thinking,  on  textual  grounds,  that 
the  original  text  has  in  places  been  altered ;  the 
words  ‘  as  was  supposed  ’  might  easily  have  been 
inserted  in  323,  although  the  variations  of  reading 
afford  little  or  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this  sup¬ 
position  ;  above  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  had,  or  was  likely  to  have,  in  mind 
the  legal  relation  to  Jesus  in  which  Joseph,  as 
husband  of  Mpry,  might  be  considered  to  stand. 
If,  therefore,  the  suggestion  first  made  by  Annius 
of  Viterbo  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  eminent  'theologians,  that  St.  Luke  gives 
the  genealogy  of  Mary,  could  lie-accepted,  it  would 
have  important  results.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
argument  is  hardly  possible,  the  only  point  being 
whether  any  unprejudiced  person  could  understand 
the  words  in  3-3  to  mean  ‘  being  (as  was  supposed, 
son  of  Joseph,  but  really)  grandson  of  Heli’ — Heli 
being  taken,  without  a  shred  of  evidence,  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Mary.  A  passage  has,  indeed, 
been  quoted  from  the  Talmud  (Jerus.  Chag.  lib) 
to  prove  that  Mary  was  called  ‘daughter  of  Eli’ ; 
but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake  by  G.  A. 
Cooke,  Expos.,  Oct.  1895,  pp.  316  ff.  In  the  Prot- 
evangelium  Jacobi  her  parents  are  called  Joachim 
and  Anna.  The  early  Fathers  generally  assumed 
that  Mary  was  of  the  same  family  as  J osepli,  and 


that  her  descent  was  involved  in  his  ;  see,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Euseb.  HE  i.  7  ad  fn.  and  Qu.  ad  Steph. 
iii.  2  (Migne,  iv.  col.  881  f . ),  where  reasons  are  sug¬ 
gested  why  Mary’s  genealogy  was  not  given  ;  this 
view  is  based  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Nu 
368,  as  if  all  women  were  commanded  to  marry  in 
their  own  families,  whereas  the  regulation  applied 
only  to  heiresses.  Proof  of  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Mary  can  be  obtained  from  the  NT  only  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin-birth  ; 
it  was  no  doubt  on  this  ground  that  Justin  Martyr 
( Apol .  i.  3214)  inferred  that  Mary  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (cf.  Protev.  Jacobi ,  10,  where  she  is  said 
to  be  of  the  tribe  of  David).  St.  Matthew  (l20) 
and  St.  Luke  (l27  24)  assert  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Joseph,  but  not  that  of  Mary;  contrast  Lk  l6, 
where  Elisabeth  is  said  to  be  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron.  Sanday-IIeadlam  on  Ro  l3  point  out  that 
in  Test.  XII  Patriarch,  we  find  the  theory  of  a 
double  descent  from  Levi  and  from  Judah  ( Sym .  7 
and  Gad  8),  and  they  remark  that  this  is  no  doubt 
an  inference  from  the  relationship  of  Mary  to 
Elisabeth  (Lk  l36). 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  two 
independent  attempts  to  establish  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Joseph,  and  that  they  can  be  harmonized 
only  by  suppositions  which  are  incapable  of  proof 
and  hardly  probable. 

Literature. — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  P.  M.  BARNARD. 

GENERATION.— A  word  of  several  meanings 
employed  to  render  two  different  words  in  OT  and 
four  in  NT.  All  are,  however,  related  in  thought, 
and  all  have  a  close  connexion  with  the  Gospels 
and  Jewish  thought  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

1.  In  OT  ‘  generation  ’  is  used  to  render  (1)  the  Heb.  *vn  or 
■R.  IS,  connected  with  Assyr.  ddru,  ‘  to  endure,’  means 
primarily  a  period  of  time.  This  meaning  has  survived  in  OT 
chiefly  in  poetry,  and  in  the  phrases  Til  VI  Ps  4518  617,  Vl  VP 
Ex  315,  DPI  VI  Is  519,  Ps  72s,  and  such  like,  to  indicate  time 
stretching  away  into  the  past  (Is  519),  or  (more  generally)  into 
the  future  (Ps  33n  4912).  It  may  refer  both  to  past  and  future 
(14513),  and  jg  thus  parallel  to  oVlJl  (see  Eternity). 

Originally  VI  must  have  meant  the  period  defined  by  the  life 
of  a  man  or  of  a  family  (Job  421°).  Hence  by  a  loose  usage  it 
comes  to  mean  the  people  living  in  that  period  (Gn  71,  Ex  Is, 
Dt  214,  Ec  l4,  Is  638  etc.  etc. ;  cf.  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
‘  age  ’).  So  also  it  may  be  used  of  a  class  of  men  living  contem¬ 
poraneously  and  possessing  certain  characteristics  (Dt  32s, 
Pr  3011.  32- 13.  14). 

(2)  The  other  word  in  OT  (rendered  always  plural  ‘genera¬ 
tions’)  is  rfl-Aw.  Here  the  root-idea  is  ‘birth,’  ‘descent,’ 
‘offspring,’  from  i1?’  ‘to  bring  forth.’  Hence  it  is  used  of 
genealogies  (Gn  5J  69  101  1110. 27.  jju  41s  etc.),  of  divisions  by 
families,  etc.  (Nu  l29-  22- 24  etc.).  It  is  even  used  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  (Gn  24  lit.  ‘the  begettings  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  ’). 

2.  Of  the  four  words  rendered  ‘  generation  ’  in 
NT  two  are  unimportant  so  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned.  (1)  In  1  P  29  ‘  a  chosen  generation,’ 
ytvos  ekt6v,  should  be  rendered  as  in  RV,  ‘  an 
elect  race.’  (2)  In  Mt  l1  the  rendering  should  be 
‘  the  book  of  the  origin  of  Jesus  Christ,’  using  the 
•word  yHecris  in  its  widest  sense.  The  meaning  in 
Mt  l8,  Lk  l14  is  slightly  different,  and  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ‘  birth  ’  (EV).  (3)  The  most  important 

word  used  in  the  Gospels  is  yevea,  meaning  («) 
‘  race,’  ‘  offspring,’  *  descent  ’  ;  (b)  the  people  of 
any  given  period  ;  (c)  a  period  loosely  defined  by 
the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  family  ;  (d)  in  such  phrases 
as  els  yeveds  yeveGiv  (Lk  l50)  it  is  used,  apparently  as 
the  equivalent  of  □'vi  v>,  to  express  indefinite  time, 
generally  in  the  future.  Cf.  the  expression  in  Eph 
321  els  irdaas  ras  yeveas  rod  a ioivos  tQv  aiwvuv,  which, 
however,  is  considered  by  Dalman  ( Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  165,  Eng.  tr.)  as  referring  to  all  the  generations 
of  ‘the  current  age’  of  ‘the  world  period.’  But 
the  phrase  seems  rather  to  be  the  strongest 
possible  way  of  expressing  ‘for  ever.’  That 
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yevea.  (rendered  ‘  generation  ’)  does  express  ‘  the 
current  age  ’  of  ‘  the  world  period  ’  is  obvious  in 
the  Gospels  (Lk  168,  Mt  24:!J,  and  less  clearly  Mt 
2338)  ;  also  the  people  of  that  age  (Mt  12s3  16 *, 
Mk  812,  Lk  ll29).  In  the  sense  of  {<:)  it  is  found 
only  in  Mt  l17  and  apparently  never  in  its  original 
sense  (a).  (4)  This  last  is  expressed  by  quite  a 

different  word,  viz.  ylvvyg-a.  In  Mt  37  1 2:“  2333, 
Lk  37,  AV  has  the  phrase  ‘generation  of  vipers.’ 
'the  Greek  is  yew-fi/iara  which  RV  renders 

*  offspring  of  vipers.’  The  rendering  of  AV  is  due 
to  Tindale  (see  Hastings’  Dll  ii.  142b).  Elsewhere 
the  word  occurs  as  ytvyya  (Mt  2629,  Lk  2218,  2  Co 
910),  rendered  ‘  fruit.’  G.  Gordon  Stott. 

GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF.— See  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee. 

GENNESARET,  LAND  OF. — Thither  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  repaired  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
(Mt  1422,  Mk  6415).  This  miracle  probably  took 
place  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
When  evening  came,  the  Synoptists  tell  us,  His 
disciples  entered  into  a  boat,  and  crossing  over  the 
sea,  came  to  the  land,  unto  Gennesaret,  txl  r'qv  yrjv 
tU  Tcwpcraptr  (Mt  1434,  Mk  653). 

1.  Name. — The  ‘Land  of  Gennesar,  or  Gennesa¬ 
ret,’  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  Bible  (Mt  1434, 
Mk  6es).  The  name  ‘  Gennesaret,’  however,  occurs 
elsewhere :  once  as  the  name  of  the  Lake,  irapa 
tt]v  Xlyv-pv  Yecvyaaptr  (Lk  51),  once  in  1  Mac  ll87 
t6  iiSuip  tou  Yevur/adp,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
Josephus,  who  uses  both  \ip.wq  Yew^aaplTLs  (Ant. 
XVIII.  ii.  1)  and  \lp.vy  Veuv^o-ap  ( BJ  III.  x.  7) ;  in  the 
Targums,  ipui,  ipi-ia,  npua,  and  np'D  ;  and  in  Pliny’s 
writings,  Gennesara  (v.  15).  The  name  of  the  Lake 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  Plain,  and  that  in  turn 
from  the  name  of  a  city  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  that  portion  of  the  plain  bordering  on 
Mejdel  being  called  Ard  el-Mejael.  On  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Gennesaret ,  see  art.  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

2.  Situation. — It  is  usually  identified  with  the 
little  plain  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  known  to  the  Arabs  as  el- 
Ghuioeir,  ‘little  Ghor  or  hollow.’  This  identifica¬ 
tion  is  as  good  as  certain.  The  description  of  it 
as  given  by  Josephus  can  apply  to  no  other. 
Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  Thrupp 
and  Tregelles  (in  the  Journal  of  Classical  and 
Sacred  Philology ,  ii.  290-308)  to  identify  it  with 
the  plain  of  el-Batihah,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the 
Lake,  but  without  success  (cf.  Stanley’s  ‘  Note  ’  in 
refutation,  SP  455). 

3.  Size. — Shut  in  by  the  hilly  promontory  of 
Khan  Minyeh  on  the  N.  and  the  still  more  promi¬ 
nent  hills  by  Magdala  on  the  S.,  and  extending 
westward  from  the  Lake  only  to  the  base  of  the 
rugged  uplands  of  Galilee,  its  total  area  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  Its  approximate  measurements  are 
about  3  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  by  1^  broad  from 
E.  to  W.  Stanley’s  measurements  are  wide  of  the 
mark  when  lie  says  that  the  plain  is  6  or  7  miles 
long  by  5  miles  broad  (SP  442) ;  and  even  G.  A. 
Smith  exaggerates  when  he  describes  it  as  ‘  four 
miles  broad  (HGIIL  443).  Josephus’  measure¬ 
ments  are  more  nearly  correct,  viz.  30  x  20  stadia; 
though  in  fact  it  is  a  little  longer  than  30  and  not 
quite  so  broad  as  20.  In  form  it  is  somewhat 
crescent-shaped  or  semi-elliptical.  Its  surface  is 
comparatively  level.  Its  altitude,  like  that  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  is  over  050  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

4.  Josephus  description  of  the  Land  of  Gennes¬ 
aret. — 

‘Its  nature  is  wonderful  as  well  as  its  beauty:  its  soil  is  so 
fruitful  that  all  sorts  of  trees  can  grow  upon  it,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
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ants  accordingly  plant  all  sorts  of  trees  there  ;  for  the  temper 
of  the  air  is  so  well  mixed  that  it  agrees  very  well  with  these 
several  sorts ;  particularly  walnuts,  which  require  the  coldest 
air,  flourish  there  in  vast  plenty  ;  there  are  palm  trees  also, 
which  grow  best  in  hot  air  ;  fig  trees  also  and  olives  grow  near 
them,  which  yet  require  an  air  that  is  more  temperate.  One 
may  call  the  place  the  ambition  of  nature,  where  it  forces  those 
plants  that  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons,  as  if  every  one 
of  them  laid  claim  to  this  country  ;  for  it  not  only  nourishes 
different  sorts  of  autumnal  fruit  beyond  men’s  expectation,  but 
preserves  them  a  great  while  ;  it  supplies  men  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fruits,  with  grapes  and  figs  continually,  during  ten  months 
of  the  year,  and  with  other  fruits  as  they  become  ripe  through 
the  whole  year  ;  for  besides  the  good  temperature  of  the  air, 
it  is  also  watered  from  a  most  copious  fountain.  The  people  of 
the  country  call  it  Capharnaum.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  produces  the  coracin  fish  as  well  as 
that  lake  does  which  is  near  to  Alexandria.  The  length  of  this 
country  extends  itself  along  the  banks  of  this  lake  that  bears 
the  same  name  for  thirty  furlongs,  and  is  in  breadth  twenty. 
And  this  is  the  nature  of  that  place  ’  (BJ  111.  x.  8). 

This  classical  passage  from  Josephus,  though 
probably  coloured  to  some  extent,  gives  substanti¬ 
ally  the  truth  about  the  Plain  as  it  must  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Jewish  Rabbins  of  early 
times  corroborate  his  description.  'They  describe 
it  as  possessing  both  ‘  gardens  and  paradises  ’ ;  as 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world  ;  as  irrigated 
and  cultivated  so  that  no  portion  of  it  was  barren  ; 
and  as  being  dotted  over  thickly  with  towns  and 
villages.  Indeed,  ruins  of  villages  have  been  found 
at  three  or  four  different  localities  in  the  Plain, 
viz.  at  the  opening  of  Wady  el-Hamam,  at 'Ain  el- 
Mudauwarah,  south  of  'Ain  et-Tin,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  Wady  er-Rubudiyeh. 

5.  Its  condition  to-day. — Josephus’  account  is 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  its  condition  then  and  now.  Then,  it  was  a 
most  charming  spot — ‘  the  unparalleled  garden  of 
God,’  as  a  certain  Rabbi  calls  it  ;  and  ‘the  gem  of 
Palestine,’  as  Merrill  speaks  of  it  (Gcdilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,  33) :  now,  it  is,  as  Thomson  says, 

‘  pre-eminently  fruitful  in  thorns,’  a  veritable 
thicket  of  oleanders  and  nubk  trees,  of  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  And  yet  even  now  one 
finds  proofs  of  its  former  luxuriance  in  the  wealth 
of  its  wild  flowers,  the  heavy-headed  wheat  and 
barley  growing  here  and  there,  and  in  the  stout¬ 
ness  of  the  thorns  and  thistles  almost  everywhere. 

(1)  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  like  that  of  the 
Delta  in  Egypt.  It  consists  of  basaltic  loam 
formed  by  the  mingling  of  decomposed  basalt  with 
the  alluvium  of  the  lake.  All  travellers — Seetzen, 
von  Schubert,  Ritter,  Burckhardt,  Robinson, 
Wilson,  and  Thomson — praise  the  fertility  of  this 
Plain,  and  all  except  Stanley  (cf.  SP  451)  lament 
its  present  desolate  and  uncultivated  condition. 
The  latter  erroneously  describes  it  as  ‘  cultivated 
everywhere.’  Oidy  near  Magdala  are  there  signs 
of  marsh. 

(2)  Fountains  and  streams  supply  it  with  water 
in  copious  abundance.  Three  winter  torrents  rush 
down  from  the  hill  country  lying  to  the  west,  and 
bring  with  them  abundance  of  water  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  (a)  One  is  known  as  the 
Wa dy  el-Hamam,  or  the  ‘Valley  of  Pigeons,’  a 
deep  gorge  bounded  by  almost  perpendicular  dirts 
over  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  which  enters  the 
Plain  from  the  S.W.  This  is  a  tremendous  ravine, 
and  from  Josephus’  day  has  been  known  as  the 
ravine  of  the  ‘Robber  Caves’ — the  chosen  resort 
of  brigands  in  former  days.  Thomson  describes 
it  in  two  connexions,  as  ‘  a  great  chasm  ’  and  as  a 
‘profound  gorge’  (Land  and  the  Boole,  ii.  395- 
397),  and  as  leading  up  to  a  fort  or  castle  known 
as  Kal'at  ihn  Mdan,  and  still  on  to  the  village  of 
Ilattin.  Down  this  valley  are  poured  large 
volumes  of  wate’r,  and  down  through  this  same 
ravine,  as  through  a  funnel,  rush  sudden  blasts  of 
wind,  which  break  upon  the  Lake.  The  ruins  of 
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Irbid,  the  Arbela  of  Josephus  and  1  Mac  92,  are 
not  far  to  the  south.  ( b )  Another  torrent,  entering 
the  Plain  from  the  W.,  is  that  known  as  Wady  er- 
Rubudiyeh.  This  is  the  largest,  and  yields  the 
most  plentiful  supply  of  water  furnished  to  the 
Plain.  It  is  used  to  irrigate  the  Plain  both  N. 
and  S.,  furnishing  nearly  three  times  the  volume 
of  water  supplied  by ' Ain  el-Mudauwarah.  (c)  A 
third  torrent  enters  the  Plain  from  the  N.W.  It 
is  called  Wady  el- Annul.  Like  Wady  el-Hamam, 
it  is  a  deep  ravine,  and  scarcely  less  striking  be¬ 
cause  of  its  narrowness.  Its  waters  take  their 
rise  in  the  Jarmuk,  the  highest  mountain  in  Gali¬ 
lee.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  called 
Wady  el-Leimum.  It  is  only  a  winter  torrent. 
According  to  Thomson,  all  of  these  streams  which 
enter  the  Plain  disappear  in  summer  before  they 
reach  the  Lake. 

Besides  these  waters  which  drain  the  region  of 
Galilee  immediately  west  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  there  are  certain  fountains  in  the  Plain  itself 
whose  waters  were  used  for  irrigation  :  (a)  'Ain  el- 
Mudauwarah,  or  ‘Round  Fountain,’  situated  a 
little  over  a  mile  N.W.  of  Magdala,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  circular 
wall  of  hewn  stones,  32  yards  in  diameter,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thick  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that 
access  is  difficult ;  but  it  yields  a  copious  stream 
of  clear  water,  which  flows  across  the  Plain  to  the 
Lake,  irrigating  right  and  left.  The  pool  itself 
contains  two  to  three  feet  of  water  and  certain 
fish.  Ebrard  ( SK ,  1867,  pp.  723-747)  identified  it 
with  the  fountain  of  Capharnaum  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  highly 
improbable.  Two  other  fountains  assist  in  water¬ 
ing  the  southern  end  of  the  Plain  : ' Ain el-Bareideh, 
or  ‘  Cold  Spring,’  also  known  as  'Ain  el-Fuliyeh,  or 
‘Fountain  of  the  Bean’;  and  'Ain  es-Serar,  some¬ 
what  further  to  the  S.W.  (/3)  'Ain  et-Tin,  or 
‘  Fountain  of  the  Fig  Tree,’  is  another  large  and 
important  spring.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Plain,  and  bursts  forth  from  under  the 
cliffs  of  Khan  Minyeh.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too 
close  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  to  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  stream  which 
issues  from  it  is  choked  with  a  jungle  of  oleanders 
and  papyrus.  Robinson  identifies  this  fountain 
with  the  spring  of  Capharnaum  of  Josephus.  (7) 
'Ain  et-Tabigha,  or  ‘Fountain  of  the  Ruined  Mill,’ 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Mk  630"44),  is  another 
large  spring  of  water — according  to  Tristram,  the 
largest  in  Galilee,  and  about  one-half  as  large  as 
the  fountain  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  It  is  not  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Plain,  but  considerably  N.E.,  about 
half-way  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Tell  Hum, 
the  two  rival  sites  of  Capernaum  ;  but  its  waters 
were  formerly  conducted  by  a  channel  cut  in  the 
rock  around  the  promontory  on  which  Khan  Min¬ 
yeh  is  situated,  and  made  to  irrigate  the  N.  end 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  This  aqueduct  was 
discovered  first  by  Sir  Chas.  Wilson,  and  since 
then  the  fountain  has  been  generally  considered 
to  be  the  spring  of  Capharnaum  of  Josephus  (cf. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  429). 

(3)  Products.— With  all  these  resources  of  irri¬ 
gation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  should  be  described  by  the  Rabbins  as 
the  ‘Garden  of  God,’  or  that  its  superior  and 
delicious  fruits  ‘  were  not  allowed  at  the  feasts  in 
Jerusalem  lest  some  might  attend  primarily  to 
enjoy  these  fruits’  (Bab.  Pesachim,  8  b  ;  Neubauer, 
G6og.  du  Talmud,  45  f. ).  But  to-day,  though  its 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  walnuts  have  vanished, 
there  are  to  be  seen  wild  figs,  oleanders,  nubk  trees, 
dwarf  palms,  papyrus  plants,  tall  prickly  cen- 
taureas  ;  in  summer,  magnificent  lilac-coloured  con¬ 
volvuli  hanging  in  long  festoons  of  blossom  from 
vol.  1. — 41 
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the  prickly  shrubs  ;  wild  flowers  of  countless  variety 
— tulips,  anemones,  irises  ;  rice,  wheat,  the  best  and 
earliest  melons  and  cucumbers  in  Palestine,  sedges 
and  rushes  by  the  Lake  ;  also  thorns  and  thistles, 
especially  in  the  central  portion ;  in  short,  a 
tangle  of  luxuriant  vegetation — a  lovely  floral 
carpet  in  February,  a  wilderness  of  thorns  in 
summer.  For  here,  indeed,  Nature  has  lavished 
her  glory  in  tropical  profusion. 

(4)  Roads. — Two  paths  cross  the  Plain  from  S. 
to  N. — the  chief  one  leading  from  Magdala  to 
Khan  Minyeh  in  a  direct  course,  and  skirting  the 
Lake  shore  within  a  few  hundred  feet ;  the  other 
following  the  base  of  the  hills  along  its  western 
side,  and  striking  over  the  hills  northwards.  One 
of  tlie  best  views  obtainable  of  the  Plain  is  from 
the  top  of  the  ridge  above  Magdala. 

(5)  Inhabitants. — The  Plain  is  without  settled 
inhabitants  to-day.  The  Ghavjarineh  Arabs,  more 
especially  a  certain  tribe  named  es-Senekiyeh, 
roam  over  it,  using  it  as  winter  pasture  land. 
Wilson  recounts  that  gipsies  from  India  have 
been  known  to  sojourn  there  with  their  tents  and 
flocks  (p.  138).  As  a  rule,  solitude  reigns  except 
near  the  village  of  Magdala  and  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

(6)  Health. — Fevers  are  still  prevalent  in  this 
region  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when,  not  far 
distant,  at  least,  Peter’s  wife’s  mother  lay  sick  (Lk 
438).  Thomson  speaks  of  ‘  the  heat  and  malarial 
influences  of  the  Plain.’  This  probably  accounts 
in  part  for  its  present  desolation,  though  under 
the  Turk  it  has  fared  but  little  worse  than  other 
portions  of  the  Empire. 

Such  is  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  on  the  immediate 
edge  of  which  lay  Capernaum,  and  over  whose 
‘  Eden-like  landscape  ’  the  feet  of  our  blessed  Lord 
so  often  trod  as  He  went  about  preaching  from 
village  to  village,  healing  the  sick  and  raising  to 
life  the  dead.  One  can  almost  see  Him,  in  fancy, 
pushing  out  in  a  little  boat  along  the  embayed  and 
shell-covered  shore,  followed  to  the  water’s  edge 
by  the  multitudes  who  pressed  upon  Him  daily 
from  populous  Gennesaret,  and  hear  Him  speaking 
to  them,  as  they  sit  upon  the  shore,  concerning 
the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  drawing  illustrations 
from  the  sower,  who,  going  forth  to  sow,  allows 
some  seeds  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  others  on  stony 
places,  still  others  where  they  are  choked  by  thorns  ; 
and  then,  when  He  became  weary,  retiring  to  the 
mountains  for  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment  in 
prayer,  only  to  return  again  and  repeat  His  mess¬ 
age  of  goodwill  and  comfort ;  until,  finally,  when 
the  great  tragedy  on  Calvary  is  ended  and  He  is 
risen  from  the  tomb,  He  reappears  to  those  same 
disciples,  who  meanwhile  have  returned  to  their 
nets.  Surely  no  other  spot  of  like  size  can  possibly 
be  of  equal  interest,  to  the  Christian  who  loves  to 
trace  the  footprints  of  His  Master’s  earthly  career, 
with  what  has  justly  been  called  ‘  the  most  sacred 
region  of  the  Lake,’  ‘  the  gem  of  Palestine.’ 

Literature.— Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  39  f. ;  Tris¬ 
tram,  Bible  Places,  311-315,  The  Land  of  Israel,  565  ;  Thom¬ 
son,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  86,  ii.  293 f.,  298,  408,  iii.  166; 
G.  A.  Smith,  IIGHL  443  ft.  ;  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  33,  34,  art.  ‘Gennesaret,  Land  of,’  in  Hastings’  DB ; 
Robinson,  Blip  iii.  277  ff.,  Physical  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land, 
199;  Cheyne,  art.  ‘Gennesar’  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  Wright  and 
Hackett,  art.  ‘  Gennesaret,  Land  of,’  in  Smith’s  DB ;  Socin  in 
Baedeker’s  Palestine  and  Syria,  291 ;  Stewart,  Land  of  Israel, 
264 ;  Conder,  Primer  of  Bible  Geog.  160  f. ;  Stanley,  SP  444- 
454  •  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  137 ;  Geikie,  The  Holy  Land 
and  the  Bible,  ii.  331 ;  Ritter,  Geog.  of  Palestine,  ii.  265 ;  Buhl, 
GAP  113;  Neubauer,  Gtog.  du  Talm.  45 f.;  Josephus,  BJ  iii. 
x.  8;  Ruetsche  in  PRE'l  v.  6f.  ;  Furrer  in  Schenkel,  ii.  322  ; 
Swete,  Com.  on  St.  Mark,  ad  653 ;  Plummer,  Com.  on  St.  Luke, 

ad  51.  George  L.  Robinson. 

GENTILES.— In  AY  of  the  Gospels,  ‘Gentiles’ 
and  ‘nations’  are  the  translations  of  Zdvy,  RV 
agreeing  with  the  rendering  of  AV  in  every  place 
of  the  word’s  occurrence.  In  Mt  67  ( idvucol )  and 
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1817  (edviKos)  AV  has  ‘  heathen  ’  and  ‘  a  heathen  man  ’ 
respectively;  RV  ‘Gentiles’  and  ‘the  Gentile.’ 
In  Mt  547,  where  AV  has  reXiSvcu,  ‘  publicans,’  RV 
with  the  reading  46vlkoI  has  ‘  Gentiles.’  "EAX^pes, 
occurring  in  John  only,  is  rendered  ‘Greeks’  in 
1220  RV  and  AV  ;  in  7s5  RV  has  ‘  Greeks,’  AV  ‘  Gen¬ 
tiles,’  with,  however,  ‘Greeks’  in  the  margin. 
'E\Ai7>ds  (Mk  726)  is  translated  ‘a  Greek’  in  both 
versions,  but  AV  has  ‘  Gentile  ’  in  the  margin. 
The  very  wide  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
the  reason  that  in  our  Lord’s  day  ‘  Greek  ’  was 
often  used  as  an  equivalent  for  ‘  Gentile.’  See 
Greeks.  The  word  ‘  Gentiles,’  from  the  Lat. 
gentilis  (adjective  of  gens,  pi.  gentes,  ‘a  race,’ 
‘people,’  or  ‘nation’),  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  to 
render  the  Heb.  am  and  the  Gr.  28viq,  and  has  thus 
passed  into  English. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  term  ‘Gentiles,’ 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  expression  in  the  OT.  Just  as  (duos 
in  the  Gospels,  as  a  rule  (for  an  exception  see  Mt 
2143),  means  the  Jewish  nation,  and  (dvr]  the 
nations  other  than  Jewish,  so  in  the  OT  ’is  (go'i),  as 
a  rule  (for  an  exception  see  Lv  202S),  stands  for  the 
former  and  the  pi.  cn  a  (goi'im)  for  the  latter ;  and 
whilst  often  used  in  its  purely  ethnographical  and 
geographical  sense,  with  the  meaning  ‘foreigner,’ 
it  is  also  constantly  employed,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  as  a  term  of  aversion  and  contempt,  as 
connoting  the  practice  of  false  religions  and  of 
immoral  customs.  The  material  and  moral  evils 
which  the  goi'im  had  brought  upon  Israel  in  its 
later  history  tended  to  intensify  the  feelings  of 
hostility  with  which  the  Jews  looked  out  upon 
them  from  their  own  religious  exclusiveness  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  our  Lord’s  day  and  in  the  genera¬ 
tions  following  (see  Acts  and  the  Epistles  passim), 
they  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  generally  as 
aliens,  having  no  claim  whatever  to  the  Divine 
recognition.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
estimating  our  Lord’s  teaching  on  the  subject. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  early 
Christianity  towards  the  Gentiles  requires  a  study 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  at  least,  and  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  :  our  Lord’s  teaching,  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  developed  by  His  followers,  is 
quite  plainly  indicated  in  the  Gospels,  and  must 
form  the  basis  of  any  adequate  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  pass  His  youth  in 
the  religiously  exclusive  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  freer  and  more  liberal  surroundings  of 
semi-Gentile  Galilee,  fits  in  with  the  prophetic 
word  of  Simeon  at  the  Presentation,  and  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  His  forerunner:  He  was  to  be  ‘  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles  ’  (Lk  232) ;  and,  God  was 
able  to  raise  up  to  Abraham  children  (38)  who 
could  not  boast  any  natural  descent  from  the 
patriarch.  St.  Matthew,  although  according  to 
the  usual  account  of  his  standpoint  he  had  no 
especially  Gentile  proclivities,  records  two  im¬ 
portant  prophetic  utterances  regarding  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  as  being  illustrated  and  fulfilled  in  his 
Master’s  work :  ‘  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ;  the 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death  light  is  sprung  up  ’  (415-  16),  and,  ‘  In 
his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust’  (1221).  At 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  if  we  accept  St. 
Luke’s  chronology  (see  Naaman),  Jesus  defied  the 
Jewish  prejudices  of  His  hearers  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  by  citing  cases  of  Gentiles  blessed 
through  the  agency  of  Israel’s  prophets  (Lk  425ff-)  ; 
and,  when  driven  from  His  native  town,  He  took  up 
Hisalmde  in  a  city  of  despised  Galilee  which  be¬ 
longed  to  that  less  Jewish  portion  of  it  known  as 


‘  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ’  (Mt  415).  Moreover,  it 
was  in  the  same  Gentile-infected  Galilee  that  the 
most  important  part  of  His  ministry  was  carried 
on,  and  He  even  went  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Mk  7M),  and  also  taught  and  healed  those 
who  came  to  Him  from  thence,  together  with  those 
who  sought  Him  from  Decapolis  (Mt  425),  and  from 
Idumaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  (Mk  38) ;  nor  did 
He  disdain  to  remain  on  one  occasion  for  two  days 
among  the  Samaritans  at  their  request  ( Jn  440).  In 
His  public  teaching  He  showed  no  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  in  His  assignment  of  praise  and  blame  : 
the  grateful  leper  whom  He  blessed  was  a  Samari¬ 
tan  (Lk  1716ff  )  ;  it  was  a  good  Samaritan  who 
was  set  forth  as  an  example  in  one  of  His  most 
famous  parables  (lO30*7-);  and  He  commended  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  as  being  greater  than  any 
He  had  found  in  Israel  (Mt  810).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evil  generation  of  whom  the  Pharisees 
were  representatives,  He  declared  should  be  con¬ 
demned  in  the  judgment  by  Gentiles,  the  men  of 
Nineveh  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  ( 1241f- ) ;  and,  set¬ 
ting  the  seal  to  the  teaching  of  His  forerunner,  He 
asserted  in  effect  that  the  true  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham  were  those  who  did  the  deeds  cf  Abraham, 
and  were  not  necessarily  those  who  were  naturally 
descended  from  him  (Jn  839fr-).  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  the  same  broad  and  world-wide  outlook 
is  manifested :  there  is  hardly  anything  of  im¬ 
portance  in  that  great  discourse  which  is  local  or 
temporary — it  is  obviously  for  all  men  and  for  all 
time.  With  this,  too,  coincides  the  teaching  of  His 
many  parables  about  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and 
that  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel — in  this  Gospel 
particularly  all  His  utterances  are  in  accord  with 
His  declaration  to  the  Samaritan  woman  concern¬ 
ing  the  true  worshippers  (423),  and  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  on  the  Samaritans  that  He  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  (v.42) ;  for  in  this  Gospel 
especially  His  words  of  warning,  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  of  hope  embrace  all  mankind  :  ‘  God  so 
loved  the  world  .  .  .  that  whosoever  believeth  .  .  . 
shall  have  eternal  life  ’  (316).  And,  finally,  at  the 
end  of  His  ministry,  in  the  allegory  of  tne  sheep 
and  the  goats,  spoken  exclusively  with  reference 
to  Gentiles,  He  applies  to  those  on  the  right  hand 
the  word  ‘righteous,’  which  in  the  Jewish  language 
was  so  often  the  technical  term  to  designate  only 
the  chosen  people  (Mt  2537). 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
demand  a  passing  notice,  as  they  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  opposition  to  our  Lord’s  usual 
attitude  towards  the  Gentiles.  One  is  His  saying 
to  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  ‘  I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ’  (Mt 
1524) ;  and  the  other  is  His  injunction  to  the 
Twelve,  ‘  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ’ 
(105-6).  In  the  first  case  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  Lord’s  words  were  intended  to  test  or  to 
call  forth  the  woman’s  faith,  and  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  any  unwillingness  on  His 
part  to  assist  her  (see  Syrophcenician  Woman). 
And  in  the  second  case  we  are  to  notice  that  the 
prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  Twelve  only,  and 
hail  no  application  to  His  own  conduct ;  and, 
further,  that  the  prohibition  was  distinctly  re¬ 
moved  by  Him  after  the  Resurrection  in  the  great 
commission  recorded  in  Mt  2819  ‘  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations’  [in  Mk  1615  ‘Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature’],  and  in  Ac  l8  ‘Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.’  And  there  are  other  passages,  such  as  Mt 
2414  2613,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord  con¬ 
templated  the  world-wide  preaching  of  the  gospel 
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by  His  followers,  the  fulfilment,  in  fact,  of  the 
ancient  prediction  to  the  fattier  of  the  faithful : 

‘  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  ( goiim )  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  ’  (Gn  2218).  See  Missions. 

Literature. — Grimm-ThayerandCremer,  Lexx.  s.v.  Wvos  ;  art. 

‘  Gentiles  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  Encyc.  Bibl Schiirer,  II JP  n. 
i.  51-56,  299-305,  ii.  291-327  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah ,  Index,  s.  ‘Gentiles.’ 

Albert  Bonus. 

GENTLENESS.— St.  Paul  in  2  Co  101  appeals 
to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  (irpavr-gs  sal  itriei- 
Keca)  of  Christ.  These  qualities  would  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  so  characteristic  of  Jesus  as  to 
require  no  specific  illustration.  Yet  such  is  the 
objective  character  of  the  Gospels,  that  with  the 
exception  of  His  own  claim  to  be  ‘  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart  ’  (Mt  IP*)  and  the  Evangelist’s  application 
of  the  prophecy,  ‘  Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto 
thee,  meek  .  .  .  ’  (215),  neither  quality  is  directly 
attributed  to  Him,  nor,  with  the  exception  of 
Mt  5s,  does  either  word  occur  in  His  recorded 
teaching. 

These  characteristics  of  Jesus  are  not  easily  de¬ 
fined  in  themselves,  or  distinguished  from  one 
another.  (See  art.  ‘Gentleness’  in  Hastings’  DB, 
vol.  ii.  p.  150).  Upai'Tijs  is  rather  an  inward  dis¬ 
position  of  the  mind,  the  quietness  of  soul  which  is 
the  result  of  faith  and  self-restraint  ;  eirielKeia.  is  an 
active  grace,  exhibited  in  human  relations,  ‘  it 
expresses  the  quality  of  considerateness,  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  look  humanely  and  reasonably  at  the  facts 
of  a  case’;  it  denotes  in  Jesus  the  tenderness  of 
His  dealings  with  the  moral  and  social  outcasts, 
the  burdened  and  heavy  laden,  the  weak  and 
ignorant ;  His  gracious  courtesy,  geniality  of 
address,  thoughtfulness,  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  nature  of  such  softness 
as  to  be  always  on  the  verge  of  tears,  or  of  a 
sentimentalism  which  has  little  strength  of  con¬ 
science,  and  no  power  of  moral  indignation  and 
repulsion.  The  gentleness  of  Christ  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  only  when  it  is  related  to  certain  other 
elements  in  His  personality.  (1)  His  consciousness 
of  His  Divine  origin,  and  His  royal  vocation  as 
founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Jn  133'5). 
(2)  His  moral  consciousness.  His  is  not  the  gentle¬ 
ness  towards  the  sinful  which  arises  from  moral 
indifference,  or  the  desire  of  a  sin-marred  nature 
to  be  judged  of  leniently.  He  is  conscious  of  sin¬ 
lessness  ;  He  looks  upon  sin  as  the  great  tragedy 
of  human  life,  but  His  passion  for  righteousness  does 
not  make  Him  harsh  in  judgment  or  unmerciful 
in  dealing  (cf.  Mt  56- 7).  (3)  His  consciousness  of 

Divine  power.  It  is  the  gentleness  not  of  weak¬ 
ness,  but  of  might.  The  Lamb  of  God  answering 
Pilate  so  mildly  was  conscious  that  twelve  legions 
of  angels  stood  at  His  disposal  (Mt  2653). 

The  Baptist,  himself  stern  of  soul,  foresaw  the 
coming  of  one  greater  than  he — greater,  but  not 
more  gentle.  The  axe,  fan,  and  fire  of  judgment 
were  at  His  command,  and  He  would  wield  these 
instruments  of  wrath  to  the  destruction  of  wicked¬ 
ness  (Mt  310"12).  But,  to  John’s  intense  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Jesus  found  His  ideal  and  method  not  in  these 
symbols  of  violence,  but  in  the  conception  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  did  not  strive  or  cry  or 
lift  up  his  voice  in  the  streets,  who  did  not  break 
the  bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Mt 
l2i».  20  .  cf  Lp  4i8. 19  an(j  Mt  lP-s,  anfl  see  Is  421'3). 

The  Gospels  abound  in  illustrations  of  the 
winsome  manner  of  Jesus.  His  reception  of  the 
little  children  (Mt  182  1913),  His  thoughtfulness  for 
the  multitude  lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way 
(1532),  the  brotherly  touch  of  His  hand  upon  the 
leper  (Mk  l41),  the  delicacy  of  His  approach  to  the 
sorrowing  (Lk  71S,  Jn  It35),  His  tender  tones  to  His 
perplexed  disciples — ‘little  children,’  ‘I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans’  (Jn  1333  1418),  and  His  sense  of 
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their  frailty  in  the  words,  ‘  Sleep  on  now  and  take 
your  rest’  (Mt  2645),  His  consideration,  even  in  the 
agony  of  death,  for  His  mother  (Jn  1926-27), — are 
but  examples  of  that  gracious  gentleness  which 
consisted  with,  and  was  the  expression  of,  a  Divine 
dignity  of  love.  His  attitude  to  the  sinful  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  tenderness.  His  intense 
love  of  holiness,  quick  moral  sensitiveness,  and 
stainless  purity,  made  Him  uncompromisingly 
stern  in  His  rebuke  of  a  self-righteousness  which 
had  little  capacity  of  repentance  ;  but  He  com¬ 
bined  with  that  a  deep  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  sin-marred  natures ;  and  by  His  disclosure  to 
them  of  dormant  powers  of  being,  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  His  dealing  with  them,  He  won  them  to 
repentance  and  a  new  life  (Lk  736'5U  191'10).  And, 
similarly,  His  rebukes,  touched  by  His  gentleness, 
become  appeals,  and  are  charged  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  renewed  trust.  His  ‘0  ye  of  little  faith  ’ 
(Mt  826),  ‘Can  ye  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?’ 
(Mk  1038),  ‘Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things’  (Lk  1041),  ‘Could  ye 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour?’  (Mt  2640),  ‘Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?’  (Jn  21]5fr-), — were 
rebukes  whose  gentleness  could  leave  no  bitterness 
or  despair,  but  recalled  the  soul  to  its  loyalty  to 
Him.  So,  although  Jesus  never  formally  held  forth 
eirLeiKeia  as  an  ideal  of  Christian  life,  He  left  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps  (1  P  221). 

Literature. — Ti  „,icn,  Synonyms ,  5  xlii. ;  M.  Arnold,  Literature 
and  Dogma ,  vii.  3  ;  A.  L.  Moore,  God  is  Love  (1894),  134  ;  G. 
Jackson,  Meinoranda  Paulina  (1901),  61  ;  J.  Watson,  The  In¬ 
spiration  of  our  Faith  (1905),  190  ;  J.  W.  Jack,  After  His  Like- 
ness  (1906),'  88.  JOSEPH  MUIR. 

GERASENES,  GERGESENES.— The  ‘  country 
of  the  Gerasenes  ’  (TepaarivCov)  or  ‘  Gergesenes  ’ 
(Tepyea-gvQv)  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  healing  of  the  demoniac.  The 
AV  reads  ‘Gergesenes’  in  Mt  828,  and  ‘Gadarenes’ 
in  Mk  51  and  Lk  826,  while  the  RV  reads  ‘Gada¬ 
renes  ’  in  Mt.  and  ‘  Gerasenes  ’  in  Mk.  and  Luke. 
There  is  preponderating  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
changes  (the  reading  TatfapTjvwv  in  N  in  Mt.  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  for  raSapr/vQv.  Many  natives  in  the 
district  surrounding  the  Sea  of  Galilee  pronounce 

the  Arabic  J  d  and  0  dh  like  z — thus  ‘  Gaffarenes  ’ 

they  would  pronounce  ‘  Gazarenes  ’).  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town  of  Gadara  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  absolutely  impossible  for  the  miracle  (see 
Gadara).  How  then  account  for  the  reading 
‘  Gadarenes  ’  ?  Perhaps,  as  Thomson  suggests,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  took  place,  1  over  against 
Galilee,’  was  included  within  the  district  of  Gadara. 
But  as  this  would  not  be  officially  correct,  Gadara 
having  been  the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  it  might  be  better  to  say  that  popular 
usage  gave  to  the  whole  district  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 
In  the  same  way  the  reading  Tepao-gvwv  might  be 
explained — being  derived  from  the  large  and  im¬ 
portant  city  of  the  Decapolis,  Gerasa — the  modern 
Jerash.  (It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  latter 
town  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  being  some  30  miles  from  the  Lake).  The 
derivation  of  the  reading  from  the  Decapolitan 
city,  while  not  perhaps  impossible,  is  very  im¬ 
probable.  A  more  likely  explanation  is  at  hand. 
According  to  Origen,  the  majority  of  the  MSS  he 
had  access  to  had  the  reading  ‘Gerasenes.’  But 
this  reading  he  objected  to,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
of  only  one  Gerasa,  the  town  of  the  Decapolis, 
which  he  rightly  conceived  could  not  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  miracle.  He  suggested  that 
‘  Gergesenes  ’  must  be  the  true  reading,  as  he 
knew  of  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
|  bearing  the  name  Gergesa.  Hence,  on  his  autlio- 
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rity,  the  reading  ‘Gergesenes’  may  have  originated. 
But  how  then  account  for  the,  presumably,  true 
reading  which  Origen  found  in  the  MSS  ?  There 
can  be  here  no  certainty,  but  the  probability  is 
that  Origen  was  right,  and  that  the  true  name  of 
the  village  or  town  where  the  miracle  occurred, 
‘  over  against  Galilee,’  was  Gergesa.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  to  find  a  soft  changing  into  a  harsh 
sound,  such  as  Gerasa  into  Gergesa.  But  any  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  Palestine  knows  how  common 
it  is,  among  the  uneducated  natives,  to  find  a  hard 
sound  like  the  second  g  in  ‘Gergesa’  not  only 
changing  into  a  softer  sound,  but  dropping  out 
altogether.  The  pronunciation  of  ‘  Gergesa  ’ 
among  the  common  people  would  almost  certainly 
be  ‘Ger'sa’  (Gerasa).  Hence  from  the  common 
speech  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  text.  The 
modern  name  of  the  village  which  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  is  Khersa  or  Ghersa, 
which  is  nearer  to  ‘  Gerasa  ’  than  to  ‘  Gergesa.  ’ 

The  identification  of  the  ruins  of  Khersa  with 
the  Gerasa  of  the  Synoptists  is  due  to  Thomson, 
(LB  ii.  355).  The  identification  might  have  been 
made  much  earlier  had  not  men’s  minds  been  set 
on  selecting  some  place  near  Gadara.  Had  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  been  carefully  scrutinized 
in  the  light  of  the  three  passages,  Mt  833,  Mk  513, 
Lk  833,  the  identification  of  Khersa  with  the  place 
described  must  have  taken  place.  There  is  one 
spot  only  on  the  eastern  shore  which  answers  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  description  of  the  Synoptists.  On 
the  eastern  side  ‘over  against  Galilee’  Jesus  landed 
from  the  boat,  and  ‘straightway  there  met  him  out 
of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit.’  The 
encounter,  then,  must  have  been  close  to  the  shore. 
Were  that  all  we  had  to  guide  us,  identification  of 
the  spot  would  be  impossible,  for  there  are  caves, 
which  may  have  been  used  as  tombs,  all  along  the 
mountain  side.  But  it  would  appear  from  all  three 
Synoptists  that  the  place  where  the  swine  were 
destroyed  ran  down  somewhat  steeply  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  only  one  place 
on  the  eastern  side  where  the  mountain  comes  at 
all  near  to  the  beach,  and  just  there  the  incline  is 
such  that  one  rushing  down  would  be  precipitated 
at  once  by  the  impetus  into  the  water.  Everywhere 
else  along  the  coast  there  is  a  broad  belt — half  a 
mile  or  more  at  most  parts — -between  the  foot  of 
the  hills  and  the  Lake.  This  spot  is  at  Khersa  just 
ielow  Wddy  es-Semak.  Sailing  up  the  Lake  from 
Wddy  File,  which  is  almost  exactly  opposite 
Tiberias,  the  next  valley,  about  a  mile  north,  is 
Wddy  es-Semak.  Close  to  the  seashore  directly 
■ielow  the  Wady  are  the  ruins  of  Khersa,  the  walls 
of  which  can  yet  be  distinctly  traced.  Directly 
below  Khersa  the  hills  approach  close  to  the  Lake, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  pebbly  strand,  and  here  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  side  is  so  steep  and  near  to 
the  water  that  a  herd  of  animals  would  be  likely 
in  a  headlong  rush  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sea. 
In  the  mountains  above,  where  in  all  probability 
the  swine  were  feeding,  there  are  numbers  of  caves 
and  also  rock-cut  tombs  where  the  demoniacs  may 
have  lived.  See  art.  Demon. 

Literature. — Thomson,  LB  ii.  ch.  10 ;  Wilson,  Recovery  of 
J erus.  p.  368  f. ;  Schumacher,  J aulan ,  179  ;  Macgregor,  The  Rob 
Roy  on  the  J ordan,  p.  422  ft. ;  artt.  ‘  Gadara  ’  and  1  Gerasenes  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB  and  in  Encyc.  Biblica.  J.  SoUTAR. 

GERIZIM. — In  relation  to  the  life  and  teaching 
of  J esus,  the  interest  of  Mt.  Gerizim  lies  in  its 
being  the  mountain  to  which  the  woman  of  Samaria 
referred  on  the  occasion  when  Jesus  uttered  His 
memorable  words,  ‘  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour 
cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father’  (Jn  421). 

The  establishment  of  Mt.  Gerizim  and  its  temple  as  the  sacred 
place  of  the  Samaritans  in  rivalry  to  J erusalem,  is  bound  up  with 


the  growth  of  the  jealousy  and  hatred  between  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  which  had  attained  such  magnitude  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord.  The  story  given  by  Josephus  of  the  founding  of  the 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  (Ant.  XI.  viii.  2-4)  is  that  Manasseh, 
brother  of  Jaddua,  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  (Neh  4).  For  this  marriage  he  was 
threatened  with  expulsion  unless  he  divorced  his  wife.  He 
thereupon  appealed  to  Sanballat,  who  built  for  him  the 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  made  him  its  first  high  priest. 
This  story  ‘seems  to  be  derived  from  some  apocryphal  Jewish 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  temple’  (Sayce,  art. 
‘Sanballat’  in  Hastings’  DB).  According  to  Neh  1328,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat,  and 
was  expelled  for  this  ‘mixed  marriage.’  More  reliable,  if  less 
definite,  ground  is  to  be  found  in  2  K  1724-28j  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  back  one  of  the  priests  whom 
he  had  carried  away  from  the  Northern  Kingdom,  to  teach  the 
heathen  peoples  whom  he  had  settled  there  ‘  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land.’  Thus  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  preserved 
in  Samaria,  and  gradually  asserted  itself  over  the  ‘  gods  of  their 
own  ’  which  every  nation  made.  I  n  the  days  of  Ezra,  when  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  being  rebuilt,  the  Samaritans,  who  are 
called  ‘  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,’  desired  to  assist 
in  the  task,  for  they  said,  ‘  We  seek  your  God  as  ye  do.’  This 
request  was  refused  (Ezr  4l-3);  and  thus  the  founding  of  a  rival 
shrine  became  inevitable.  See  also  art.  Samaritans. 

The  claim  of  the  Samaritans,  that  Mt.  Gerizim 
was  the  true  centre  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
rested  upon  a  statement  in  their  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Dt  27iU  where  ‘  Gerizim  ’  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  ‘  Ebal’  of  MT)  definitely  prescribing  that 
an  altar  should  be  built  there.  They  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  claim  of  their  shrine  by  traditions  in 
which  it  was  represented  as  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (cf.  G. 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  334,  note),  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  met  by  Melchizedek,  and  also  the 
scene  of  Jacob’s  dream. 

Apart  from  such  traditions,  the  position  of  Mt. 
Gerizim  and  its  vis-d-vis  Mt.  Ebal,  at  the  head  of 
the  pass  leading  right  through  from  the  river 
Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  also  at  the  point  where  the 
great  north  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  inter¬ 
sects  this  pass,  has  given  them  a  commanding  place 
in  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  led 
to  their  association  with  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Shechem,  which  lay  between 
Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  is  associated  with  the 
entrance  of  both  Abraham  and  Jacob  into  the 
promised  land  (Gn  126  3318).  It  was  near  Shechem 
that  Jacob  purchased  the  parcel  of  land  from  the 
children  of  Haraor,  on  which  he  erected  an  altar, 
and  sank  a  well  for  his  family  and  flocks.  It  was 
in  this  parcel  of  land  that  Joseph  was  buried  (Jos 
2432).  Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  again,  were  the 
scenes  of  the  great  inaugural  service  of  all  Israel 
on  taking  possession  of  the  promised  land  (Dt  ll29, 32 
27m  12,  jos  §33. 34 p  And  it  was  at  Shechem  that 
Joshua  gathered  together  the  people  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  covenant,  ‘  and  took  a  great  stone 
and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ’  (Jos  241-  “J.  It  was  on  Mt. 
Gerizim  that  Abimelech,  Gideon’s  son,  spoke  his 
parable  of  the  trees  (Jg  831  91, 7-  20k  It  was  at 
Shechem  also  that  all  Israel  gathered  to  make 
Rehoboam  king  (1  K  121),  and  this  was  the  original 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
question  which  the  woman  put  to  Jesus  at  the 
well  (Jn  420),  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  she 
must  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  notable 
history  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  would  accept  all  the 
traditions  of  her  people  without  question.  At  the 
same  time  her  own  religious  faith  was  probably 
bankrupt.  She  had  not  found  God  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 
There  is  a  vein  of  scepticism  in  her  words,  as  of 
one  who,  having  lost  personal  faith,  points  with 
scorn  to  the  differences  of  those  who  worship  the 
same  God.  Yet  even  in  her  scepticism  there  is  a 
faint  hope  apparent  that  this  ‘prophet’  may  have 
a  living  message  for  her.  On  the  historical  ques¬ 
tion  involved  Jesus  pronounces  quite  definitely  in 
v.22,  but  not  before  He  has  lifted  the  whole  subject 
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out  of  this  barren  controversy  and  set  it  in  relation 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  teaching. 
There  is  embedded  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Samaritan  worship  of  Jehovah  the  idea  that 
Jehovah  is  the  ‘God  of  the  land’  (2  K  1727),  and 
throughout  the  whole  controversy  between  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Mt.  Gerizim  there  is  to  be  found  the 
assumption  that  His  worship  must  have  a  local 
centre.  To  this  Jesus  makes  answer,  ‘  God  is 
Spirit.’  It  follows  at  once  from  this  fundamental 
idea  of  the  true  nature  of  God  that  the  essential 
quality  in  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  Him  is 
not  the  place  where  it  is  offered,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  worshipper.  Wendt  points  out  that  our 
Lord’s  teaching  in  this  passage  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  worship  is  a  corollary  of  His  teaching  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  the  heart  (the 
whole  inward  nature)  is  the  true  seat  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  people  of  God.  So  that  for 
the  ethical  expansion  of  Jn  I2-"- 24  we  naturally 
turn  to  Mt  5-7,  even  as  in  Jn  424  we  find  the  great 
doctrinal  foundation  alike  of  right  conduct  and 
right  worship. 

Literature.— Stanley,  SP  v.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  120,  332  ; 
Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  5;  Muirhead,  Times  of  Christ,  108;  Dods, 
‘St.  John’  in  Expos.  Bible ,  ix.  and  x. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  i.  320;  artt.  ‘Gerizim 'and  ‘Shechem’  in  Hastings’  DB  ; 
Commentaries.  ANDREW  N.  BOGLE. 

GESTURES. — Dr.  Johnson  defines  ‘gesture’  as 

( 1 )  ‘  action  or  posture  expressive  of  sentiment  ’ ; 

(2)  ‘movement  of  the  hotly.’  Adopting  these  de¬ 
finitions,  we  may  consider  the  significance  of  the 
gestures  recorded  or  implied  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  Christ  heals  or  blesses  with  an  outward 
gesture.— In  most  of  these  cases  the  gesture  is 
probably  intended  to  confirm  faith  ;  a  visible  sign 
accompanies  the  action.  Thus  (a)  we  read  of  our 
Lord  taking  the  sick  person  by  the  hand,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simon’s  wife’s  mother  (Mk  I31  and  ||  Mt.), 
Jairus’  daughter  (Mk  541  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  and  the 
child  with  the  dumb  spirit  (Mk  927).  Similarly  St. 
Peter  takes  by  the  hand  the  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple  and  Tabitha  (Ac  37  941).  Dr.  Swete 
(on  Mk  927)  suggests  that  this  gesture  was  used 
when  great  exhaustion  had  preceded,  (b)  Jesus 
lifted  up  His  hands  to  bless  (Lk  2450).  (c)  Jesus 

stretched  forth  His  hand  to  heal,  and  touched  or 
laid  hands  on  the  sick,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper 
in  Mk  l41  (and  ||  Mt.  Lk.).  In  Ac  430  the  Apostles 
speak  of  God  the  Father  stretching  forth  His  hand 
to  heal.  Other  instances  of  Jesus’  touching  the 
patients,  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  to  confirm  their  faith, 
are  :  the  blind  men  in  Mt  929  2034  (the  parallels  to 
the  latter  in  Mk.-Lk.  mention  no  touching),  the 
bier  on  which  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain  lay  (Lk  714), 
the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  1313), 
perhaps  the  dropsical  man  (Lk  144,  see  Plummer, 
in  loc.),  Malchus  (Lk  2251,  the  only  account  of  this 
healing).  Further,  St.  Luke  speaks  of  a  large 
number  of  sick  folk  brought  to  our  Lord  at  sunset, 
when  He  ‘  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them 
and  healed  them’  (Lk  440,  not  ||  Mt.  Mk.).  The 
healings  by  anointing  would  also  involve  a  touch, 
as  by  the  Twelve  (Mk  613),.or  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  anointed  with  clay  (Jn  96)  ;  cf.  Ja  514 
for  the  custom  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  Similarly 
we  read  of  the  sick  touching  Jesus, — the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  527  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the 
sick  at  Gennesaret  and  the  neighbourhood  (Mk  656 
and  ||  Mt. ) ;  and  St.  Luke  (619)  says  that  ‘  all  the 
multitude  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  power  came 
forth  from  him  and  healed  them  all.’  This  ‘  touch  ’ 
of  the  Lord  is  recalled  by  the  cures  that  are  recorded 
to  have  been  worked  by  handkerchiefs  or  aprons 
tarried  away  from  the  body  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  1912), 
and  by  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Ac  515,  where  it  is 
implied  that  many  tried  to  touch  him).  And  inas¬ 


much  as  the  Apostles  would  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  lesser  and  greater  things  alike  (cf.  Ac  413), 
we  find  that  they  adopted  His  gestures,  whether 
for  healings  or  for  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
even  in  speaking.  For  the  touching  by  laying  on 
of  hands,  see  Ac  6s  817f-  133  196  and  912  288 ;  the  last 
two  are  cases  of  healing,  (d)  Jesus  laid  on  hands 
to  bless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  children  (Mk 
1016  and  ||  Mt. ).  We  read  twice  in  Mk.  of  our  Lord’s 
taking  children  in  His  arms  (Mk  938  I016  evayr aXc- 
crc iyevos),  a  gesture  ascribed  to  Him  in  Mk.  only, 
though  a  similar  phrase  is  used  of  Simeon  in  Lk 
228  tot£a.To  o.vt6  els  ras  aysaXas  [cu/roO].  In  another 
way  we  read  of  Jesus’  blessing  with  a  gesture  of 
the  hand,  as  at  the  Last  Supper  (Xajiife — evXoyriaas, 
Mk  1422)  and  at  the  meal  at  Emmaus  (Lk  2430-35). 
(e)  Jesus  breathed  on  His  disciples  when  ‘sending’ 
them  after  the  Resurrection,  saying,  ‘  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Spirit :  whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,’  etc. 
(Jn  2022f-).  Here  the  gesture  is  of  a  different 
nature ;  our  Lord,  still  using  an  outward  sign, 
makes  it  signify  that  which  is  bestowed — the  gift 
of  the  Spjirit  (irvevya  ayio v,  without  the  article). 
Breath  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  this 
gesture  Jesus  shows  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
‘  Spirit  of  Christ  ’  as  well  as  of  the  Father  (see 
Westcott,  in  loc.). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  Jesus  healed 
with  a  mere  word.  One  cannot,  indeed,  always 
conclude  that  He  did  not  use  any  outward 
gesture,  such  as  touching,  merely  because  an 
Evangelist  is  silent  on  the  matter  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  1052 
with  Mt  2084) ;  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  Jesus 
healed  in  absence.  The  following  are  examples  of 
cases  where  apparently  no  gesture  was  used :  the 
paralytic  (Mk  210  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  (Mk  35  and  ||  Mt.  Lk. ),  the  centurion’s 
servant  (Lk  71D),  the  ten  lepers  (Lk  1714),  the  noble¬ 
man’s  son  at  Capernaum  (Jn  450ff  ).  We  find  the 
same  difference  in  the  healings  in  Acts ;  thus,  in 
934  1410  no  gesture  seems  to  have  been  used. 

The  use  by  our  Lord  of  an  outward  gesture  or 
sign  in  His  ministerial  acts  was  only  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  thought.  We  may  recall  Moses 
stretching  forth  his  hand  over  the  Red  Sea  (Ex 
141a.  21. 36,  cf  1711  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hand  in  OT  as  an  act  of 
punishment  (Ex  75 ;  see  other  instances  collected 
by  Plummer  in  his  note  on  Lk  513).  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  usage  of  Jesus  in  His  ministry 
paved  the  way  for  His  afterwards  appointing  out¬ 
ward  signs  in  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  for 
the  Apostles’  employing  them  for  other  Christian 
rites,  such  as  ordination. 

2.  Christ  uses  gestures  to  emphasize  His  words, 
or  as  an  expression  of  emotion. — (a)  We  read  of 
the  stretching  forth  of  the  hand  toxvard  the  dis- 
ciplesxvhen  Jesus  claimed  them  as  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  (Mt  1249)  ;  cf.  St.  Paul’s  gesture  when 
addressing  Agrippa  (Ac  261).  We  cannot  put 
under  this  head  the  hand  outstretched  in  Mt  1431 
2623,  as  there  it  does  not  express  emotion  ;  but  we 
may  compare  with  the  above  gesture  the  hands 
outstretched  in  prayer  (1  K  822,  Ps  282  1342,  1  Ti  28). 
A  4th  cent,  writer  has  interpreted  our  Lord’s 
‘stretching  forth  his  hands’  (cf.  St.  Peter,  Jn  2118) 
of  His  accepting  suffering  voluntarily  (Testament 
of  our  Lord,  i.  23).  (b)  We  read  of  many  gestures 

with  the  eyes.  Jesus  looked  up  to  heaven  at  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mk 
641  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  in  His  last  prayer  before  going 
to  Gethsemane  (Jn  171).  at  the  healing  of  the  deaf 
man  with  an  impediment  (Mk  734),  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll41).  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
first  two  of  thege  passages  that  we  find  in  many 
ancient  Liturgies,  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
onwards,  this  gesture  ascribed  to  our  Lord  when 
He  consecrated  the  Eucharist — as  in  the  Greek  St. 
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James  (in  the  Syriac  St.  James  it  is  only  implied), 
St.  'Mark  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  Abyssinian  (or 
Ethiopic),  St.  Basil,  Roman  and  Ambrosian.  The 
gesture  is  one  of  prayer,  and  implies  that  prayer 
accompanied  the  actions  described  (see  Job  2226 ; 
cf.  the  publican,  Lk  18,s).  Again,  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  ‘  glance  ’  or  ‘  look  ’  of  our  Lord  are 
very  frequent.  In  Mk  35  it  conveys  His  righteous 
anger  (  ||  Lk.  does  not  mention  the  anger).  In  Mk 
334  1027  (and  ||  Mt.)  and  Lk  620  2017,  it  apparently 
emphasizes  the  truth  taught.  In  Lk  2261  it  brings 
conviction  of  sin  to  St.  Peter  after  his  denials. 
In  Mk  1021  it  is  a  mark  of  love  ;  here,  as  so  often, 
St.  Mark  alone  relates  the  feelings  of  our  Lord’s 
human  soul.  The  glance  to  emphasize  truth  must 
also  be  understood  where  we  expressly  read  of 
Jesus’  ‘  turning  ’  to  those  whom  He  is  addressing 
(Mk  833,  Lk  V  955  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  no 
special  significance  must  be  attached  to  passages 
where  our  Lord’s  ‘look’  is  mentioned,  but  where 
it  was  merely  that  He  might  see,  as  Mk  532  (and  || 
Mt.),  Lk  195  211.  Corresponding  with  this  gesture 
of  Jesus  is  the  keen  ‘gaze’  or  ‘fastening  of  the 
eyes  ’  which  we  read  of  in  the  case  of  the  people  of 
Nazareth  (Lk  420),  the  maidservant  (Lk  22s0),  St. 
Peter  (Ac  34,  cf.  312),  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  615),  St. 
Stephen  (Ac  75S),  Cornelius  (Ac  104),  St.  Paul  (Ac 
139  149  231) — all  having  dreHfen',  one  of  St.  Luke’s 
favourite  words  ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  that  the  ‘  stake  in 
the  flesh  ’  was  ophthalmia,  (c)  The  gesture  of 
kneeling  or  prostration  is  mentioned  only  once  of 
our  Lord,  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  1436  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.), 
the  first  two  Evangelists  speaking  of  prostration, 
the  third  of  kneeling.  As  standing  was  the  usual 
attitude  for  prayer*  (Mk  1 125,  where  see  Swete’s 
note,  Lk  18"- 13),  we  must  interpret  this  kneeling 
or  prostration  as  specially  signifying  deep  distress, 
as  in  the  early  Church  it  signified  special  peni¬ 
tence,  being  forbidden  by  the  20th  canon  of  Nicsea 
on  festival  occasions  like  Sundays  and  Eastertide 
(so  Tertullian,  de  Cor.  Mil.  3).  And  so  it  was 
significant  of  deep  distress  in  the  case  of  St. 
Stephen  (Ac  760),  and  probably  of  St.  Peter  when 
he  raised  Tabitha  (Ae  940)  ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s 
farewells  it  would  be  due  to  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  (Ac  2038  21s,  cf.  also  1  K  854,  Ezr  9s, 
Dn  610,  Eph  314).  Nevertheless,  the  usual  standing 
to  pray  would  not  preclude  the  gesture  of  prostra¬ 
tion  at  intervals  to  express  special  devotion,  as  is 
the  case  to  this  day  among  all  Eastern  Christians. 
To  signify  reverence  the  gesture  of  kneeling  or 
prostration  is  frequently  practised  in  the  Gospels. 
We  read  of  many  thus  kneeling  to  Jesus — the 
leper  (Mk  14#  and  ||  Mt.  Lk. ),  demoniacs  (Mk  3U  5s), 
Jairus  (Mk  522  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the  Syrophoenician 
woman  (Mk  72S  and  ||  Mt.),  the  rich  young  man  (Mk 
1017),  the  blind  man  (Jn  938),  Mary  of  Bethany  (Jn 
ll82),  the  lunatic’s  father  (Mt  1714,  not  ||  Mk.  Lk.), 
Salome  (Mt  2020,  not  ||  Mk.),  the  Magi  (Mt  211),  St. 
Peter  at  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5s), 
and  so  the  soldiers  in  derision  (Mk  1519  and  ||  Mt.). 
The  devil  tempts  our  Lord  to  kneel  to  him  (Mt  49 
and  'i  Lk. ).  The  women  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
tomb  (Lk  24s).  Cornelius  attempts  to  do  so  before 
St.  Peter  (Ac  1025),  St.  John  before  the  angel  (Rev 
19'°  22M).  (d)  A  gesture  to  emphasize  speech  may 

probably  be  understood  in  Mk  1229  where  it  may 
be  that  Jesus  pointed  to  the  scribe’s  phylactery, 
which  contained  the  words,  ‘  Hear,  0  Israel,’  etc. 
(e)  An  isolated  gesture  is  the  stooping  to  write  on 
the  ground  in  the  ‘  Pericope  adultera-*  ’  (Jn  86- 8), 
apparently  signifying  ‘  intentional  inattention.’ 
Westcott  (in  lor. )  remarks  that  the  very  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  action  marks  the  authenticity  of  the 
detail.  (/  )  We  read  of  gestures  expressing  grief . 

*  Our  Lord  sat  to  teach,  the  usual  custom  (Mt  5h  Mk  4k  Lk 
42°  5-1,  Jn  82,  of.  Ac  16'»). 


Jesus  sighed  at  weakness  of  faith  (Mk  734  812),  and 
groaned  (or  was  moved  with  indignation,  (veppip,'f 
aaro),  shuddered  (irapa^ev  eavrbv),  and  wept  at 
Lazarus’  grave  (Jn  ll33-  3S-  38)  ;  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  betrayal  (Jn  1321),  and  wept  over 
Jerusalem  (Lk  1941ff  ). 

To  speak  generally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  is  more  chary  of  chronicling 
our  Lord’s  gestures  than  the  Synoptists.  He 
dwells  rather  on  Jesus’  words  than  on  the  actions 
with  which  He  accompanied  them. 

3.  Various  gestures  by  others. — To  an  Oriental 
people,  gesture  is  almost  as  natural  a  method  of 
expressing  the  meaning  as  speech.  We  find  in  the 
Gospels  frequent  references  to  such  a  method  of 
communication.  This  is  not  only  when  no  other 
is  possible,  as  when  dumb  Zacharias  makes  signs 
(Lk  l22)  and  the  people  make  signs  to  him  (v.62  : 
perhaps  he  was  also  deaf)  ;  just  as  in  Acts,  St. 
Peter  has  to  make  signs  to  procure  silence  in 
Ac  1217,  and  St.  Paul  in  Ac  2149  and  perhaps  1316. 
But  we  find  such  expressive  gestures  as  shaking 
off  the  dust  (Mk  6"  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.  ;  this  is  our 
Lord’s  command  to  the  Twelve),  to  signify  the 
dissociating  of  oneself  from  an  offender.  So  Paul 
and  Barnabas  did  at  Pisidian  Antioch  (Ac  1351), 
and  so  Paul  ‘  shook  out  his  raiment  ’  against  the 
unbelieving  Jews  at  Corinth  (18s).  Again,  rending 
the  garments  was  a  common  Jewish  gesture  of  con¬ 
sternation  or  grief,  often  mentioned  in  OT  (e.g. 
Gn  3729,  34,  J1  2‘3)  ;  in  the  Gospels  we  find  it  men¬ 
tioned  only  of  Caiaphas  (Mk  1463  and  ||  Mt.) ;  in 
Acts  (1414)  only  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 
Smiting  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief  we  find  in  Lk 
2348  (where  D  adds  ra  p.erwira),  and  in  Mt  ll17 
(tK6\f/aa8e)  and  Lk  1813.  Wagging  the  head  was  the 
derisive  gesture  of  the  passers-by  at  the  Crucifixion 
(Mk  1529  and  |j  Mt.  ;  cf.  2  K  1921,  Job  164,  La  215, 
Sir  1218  137).  Pilate’s  gesture  of  washing  his  hands 
(Mt  2724)  has  furnished  a  proverbial  saying,  but  it 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Dt  21s).  The  kindred 
idea  of  washing  the  hands  to  express  innocency  (i.e. 
ridding  oneself  of  evil)  is  found  in  Ex  30I9f-  and  Ps 
26s  7313,  and  is  a  great  feature  of  the  Church 
Orders  and  the  great  Liturgies.  Lastly,  we  notice 
the  kiss  as  the  sign  of  love,  real  or  feigned,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  (Lk  745),  of  Judas 
(Mk  1445  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  and  of  the  Ephesian  elders 
(Ac  2037).  It  is  true  that  the  kiss  was  the' ordinary 
way  of  greeting  a  Rabbi  (see  Swete  on  Mk  1445), 
but  in  all  these  cases  much  more  than  ordinary 
courtesy  is  intended  by  the  gesture,  and  probably 
Ka.Ta<pi\dr  in  these  passages  means  ‘  to  kiss  fer¬ 
vently,’  or  (in  the  case  of  Judas)  ‘ostentatiously.’ 
For  the  kiss  in  OT,  cf.  Gn  29"  334  45ls,  Ex  187,  1  S 
2041,  2  S  15s  1939  209,  many  of  which  passages  speak 
of  kisses  of  greeting  like  that  of  Judas,  to  which 
Joab’s  is  indeed  strangely  similar. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

GETHSEMANE  (Tedcrn/j.ai'ei,  perhaps  for  [ojnpj'  ns 
‘oil  press’). — Gethsemane  is  usually  described  as  a 
‘  place  ’  with  a  garden  attached  to  it ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  words  of  Scripture  show,  it  may  have  been 
simply  a  garden.  St.  Matthew  (263S)  and  St.  Mark 
(I432)  use  uie  worci  xupior,  St.  Luke  (2240)  uses 
riiiros,  and  St.  John  ( IS1),  describing  it  as  Sirov  rjr 
Krjwos,  refers  to  it  again  (182)  as  tottos.  It  lay  east 
of  Jerusalem,  across  the  Kidron  (Jn  181),  at  the 
foot  of  or  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  2630,  Mk 
1426,  Lk  2239 :  cf.  Euseb.  OS2  248.  18,  and  Jerome, 
ih.  130.  22).  The  traditional  site  is  in  the  lyidron 
ravine,  at  a  point  about  equidistant,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  the  Golden  Gate  and  St.  Stephen’s  Gate. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  the  road  passing  through 
the  latter  and  crossing  the  Kidron  bridge,  just 
beyond  which  it  lies,  a  square  plot  of  ground 
with  eight  very  ancient  olive-trees.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Josephus  (BJ vi.  i.  1),  that  Titus  cut  down 
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all  the  trees  upon  that  side  of  the  city,  be  correct, 
the  tradition  that  those  trees  are  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era,  or  the  tradition  as  to  the  site,  must 
be  abandoned.  Both  probably  are  unfounded,  and, 
according  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  this 
site  was  fixed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Empress 
Helena’s  visit  to  Jerusalem  (a.d.  326). 

The  scene  of  Christ’s  agonizing  prayers  immedi¬ 
ately  before  tbe  betrayal,  and  of  His  betrayal  and 
capture  (Mt  2638'57,  Mk  1432-53,  pp  2239-54,  Jn  181'13), 
it  had  long  been  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Master 
and  His  disciples  (Lk  2137,  Jn  182).  See,  further, 
art.  Agony. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BRP 2  i.  234 1.,  270;  PEFSt  (1887) 
pp.  151, 159,  (1889)  p.  176  ;  Cornier,  Bible  Places ,  204  ;  Le  Camus, 
Voyage  aux  Pays  Bibliques ,  i.  252  ff.  ;  art.  ‘  Gethsemane  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB  (by  Conder)  and  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  (by  L.  Gautier) ; 
art.  ‘  The  House  of  Gethsemane  ’  in  Expositor ,  iv.  iii.  [1891]  220- 
232  (by  E.  Petavel).  On  the  form  of  the  name  see  Dalman, 
Gram.  152.  JOHN  MuiR. 

GHOST. — Used  in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  phrases 
‘  giving  up  the  ghost  ’  and  ‘  Holy  Ghost  ’ :  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  meaning  commonly  associated  with  it 
in  the  times  of  the  translators,  when  it  was  used 
as  equivalent  to  ‘spirit’  (Germ.  Geist).  The  usage 
of  the  word  ‘"host’  as  equivalent  to  ‘spirit’  has 
become  archaic.  The  meaning  now  uniformly 
given  to  it  makes  its  continued  use  in  our  RV 
inexpedient.  This  was  recognized  by  tbe  American 
Revisers,  who  substituted  ‘  Holy  Spirit  ’  in  every 
instance  for  ‘Holy  Ghost.’  See,  further,  artt. 
Holy  Spirit,  Spirit. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

GIFT. — Christ  continually  reminds  His  disciples 
that  the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  gifts.  To  Him 
we  must  trustfully  turn.  ‘  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given’  (Mt  77) ;  ‘Everyone  that  asketh  receiveth  ’ 
(Lk  1 110),  and  not  only  ‘daily  bread’  (Mt  6U,  Lk 
1 13),  but  ‘whatsoever’  is  asked  (Jn  1516  16'23).  He 
will  never  refuse  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  (Lk  ll11'13,  Mt  7U),  for  it  is  His  ‘good 
pleasure’  to  give  them  ‘the  kingdom’  (Lk  1232). 
When  Christ  lias  ascended,  it  is  the  Father  who 
will  send  ‘another  Comforter’  (Jn  1416) ;  and  when 
trials  and  persecution  shall  arise,  it  is  the  Father 
by  whom,  Christ  says,  ‘  it  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  hour  what  ye  shall  say’  (Mt  101:i).  We  see 
this  confidence  inspiring  the  multitude  to  glorify 
God  ‘  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men  ’  in  the 
healing  of  the  palsied  man  (Mt  98),  and  making 
the  practical  Martha  say,  ‘  I  know  that  whatso¬ 
ever  thou  shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  unto 
thee’  (Jn  ll22). 

It  is  notable  that  Christ’s  only  recorded  request 
for  a  personal  favour  should  have  been  the  occasion 
of  that  deep  saying  concerning  ‘  the  gift  of  God  ’ 
(Jn  410).  The  word  used  (tt)v  Supeav)  implies  a  pe¬ 
culiar  freedom  in  the  giving  ;  something  of  bounty 
not  to  be  purchased.  It  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the 
Gospels  (save  in  the  OT  quotation  in  Jn  1525)  ;  but 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  usually  occurs  as  the 
distinguishing  word  for  God’s  highest  gifts,  as  of 
grace  itself  (Eph  37),  of  the  ‘  heavenly  gift  ’  (He  64), 
of  the  ‘  unspeakable  gift  ’  (2  Co  915),  of  the  saving 
power  of  Christ’s  life  and  death  (Ro  515),  of  Christ 
in  us  (Eph  47),  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  238  820  1045 
ll17).  In  Jn  410  some  hold  that  our  Lord  spoke  of 
Himself  as  ‘the  gift  of  God’  (cf.  Jn  316),  others 
that  He  meant  the  unique  opportunity  the  woman 
now  had  of  gaining  religious  enlightenment  from 
Him  ;  and  the  two  ideas  blend  in  His  words.  But 
the  uppermost  thought  would  be  the  parabolic  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  water  for  which  Jesus  had  asked, 
and  ‘  the  gift  of  God  ’  would  most  naturally  be  that 
‘  living  water  ’  which  He  Himself  could  give  her, 
and  which  would  solve  her  dimly  discerned  prob¬ 
lems  of  conduct  and  worship.  The  Jews  had  long 
connected  the  precious  gift  of  ‘  living  water  ’  with 


that  ever-new  and  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit 
which,  coming  from  God,  can  alone  satisfy  the 
soul’s  thirst  for  Him  (Zee  14s,  Jer  213  1713).  So 
Christ  seems  to  use  it  here.  If  the  woman  but 
knew  ‘  the  gift  of  God,’  that  fount  of  the  living 
Spirit  which,  springing  up  within,  and  independent 
of  Samaritan  books  of  the  Law,  is  the  assurance  of 
eternal  life  (v.14),  and  if  she  could  but  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  love  and  spiritual  power  in  Him  who 
was  speaking,  then  she  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
an  infinitely  greater  "ift  than  He  had  asked  of  her. 
Thus  Christ  would  be  the  agency ;  the  Eternal 
Spirit  would  be  ‘the  gift.’ 

The  greatest  of  all  gifts  would  be  one’s  life. 
This  Christ  gave  All  other  gifts  of  His  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this.  They  are  the  fruit  of  this  complete 
self-surrender,  which  could  yield  up  all  things  for 
love  of  men.  True,  He  gave,  and  gives  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  the  unfathomable  gift  of  a  Peace  which  the 
world  could  not  give  (Jn  1427),  a  Rest  for  all  weary 
spirits  (Mt  ll28).  To  His  own  He  is  the  Living 
Water  (Jn  414),  the  Bread  of  Life  (651).  He  gives 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt  1619),  the 
new  commandment  of  Love  (Jn  1334),  and  Life 
Eternal  (1028).  But  the  highest  gift  included 
these  and  more.  It  was  the  gift  of  His  life,  ‘  a 
ransom  for  many’  (Mt  2028,  Mk  1045).  This  He 
ottered  to  the  Eternal  Father,  to  that  Righteous¬ 
ness  whose  final  decision  was  beyond  the  Son  of 
man’s  bestowal :  ‘  To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 
my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give  ’  (Mt  2023,  Mk  1040). 
For  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  see  art.  Holy 
Spirit.  See  also  art.  Giving. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

GIRDLE.— See  Dress,  p.  498b. 

GIYING. — The  duty  of  giving  springs  naturally 
out  of  the  gospel  fact.  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s 
gift  (Jn  316),  and  when  St.  Paul  associates  the 
liberality  of  tbe  Christians  of  Coi’inth  and  this 
grace  of  God  (2  Co  915),  he  is  true  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Giving  and  receiving  are  correlatives : 

‘  freely  ye  received,  freely  give  ’  (Mt  108 ;  the  endow¬ 
ment  is  of  Divine  power  and  authority,  and  the 
service  is  to  be  as  wide  as  human  need  ;  cf.  Ac  3°). 
Throughout  the  Gospel  narrative  the  welcome  of 
Christ  awakens  generous  impulses.  The  new  re¬ 
solve  of  Zacchceus  (Lk  19s)  is  the  free  expression  of 
his  new  life.  The  grace  of  Christ  had  come  near 
to  him,  and  he,  in  that  high  fellowship,  could 
not  but  be  gracious.  So,  generally,  giving  is  the 
necessary  expression  of  Christian  faith  and  love, 
the  spontaneous  outcome  of  Christian  life. 

Almsgiving  is  recognized  by  Jesus  as  a  part  of 
‘righteousness’  (Mt  6lf-  RYT),  and  the  duty  of  prac¬ 
tising  it  is  often  enforced  (see  Alms).  But  the 
care  of  tbe  poor  by  no  means  exhausts  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  generous  spirit.  Treasury  gifts  for  the 
temple  service  were  recognized  by  Jesus  (Mk  1241  = 
Lk  211),  and  gifts  for  the  upholding  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  are  an  essential  part  of  worship. 

So,  too,  Jesus  accepted  and  honoured  gifts 
directly  bestowed  upon  Himself.  ‘Certain  women 
which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  .  .  .  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance  ’ 
(Lk  82f-).  In  the  same  spirit  were  Matthew’s  feast 
after  his  call  (Lk  529),  the  anointing  by  the  woman 
of  the  city  (Lk  7371-),  and  the  supper  at  Bethany 
(Jn  122).  These  were  acts  of  grateful  love,  and 
they  were  welcomed  by  Jesus.  The  incident  of 
the  outpouring  of  tbe  spikenard  (J11  123f-  =  Mt266f-, 
Mk  143*-)  is  tbe  more  significant  because  of  the 
criticism  it  provoked,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus,  ‘Ye 
have  the  poor  always  with  you,  and  whensoever 
ye  will  ye  can  do  them  good’  (Mk  147).  Is  there 
here  a  hidden  rebuke  for  neglect  of  opportunities 
ever  present,  on  the  part  of  those  who  here  pro¬ 
fessed  disapproval  of  waste  ?  Certainly  the  reply 
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suggests  the  thought  ‘  that  expenditure  in  one 
direction  does  not  disqualify  for  beneficent  acts  in 
another.  The  willing-minded  will  always  have 
enough  for  all  purposes’  (Expositor’s  Gr.  Test.,  in 
loco).  By  accepting  and  honouring  this  costly  act 
of  thankful  love  Jesus  sanctions  the  utmost  that 
love  prompts.  It  is  in  such  giving  that  the  joy  of 
sacrifice  is  known  and  the  secret  of  Jesus  realized 
— ‘  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ’ 
(Ac  2035). 

But  all  service  is  included  in  Christ’s  law  of 
giving,  not  alms  to  the  poor  alone,  hut  all  the 
manifold  expressions  of  love,  the  helpfulness  which 
springs  out  of  the  new  family  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood.  How  this  spirit  works  practically  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Once  and  again 
before  His  gracious  acts  of  healing  or  of  bounty,  it 
is  said,  ‘lie  was  moved  with  compassion’  (Mt  936 
1532,  Mk  634) ;  and  His  fellow-feeling  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  multitude,  and  in  teaching. 

So  is  it  with  His  disciples.  All  tender  minis¬ 
tries  are  the  expression  of  a  Divine  compassion, 

‘  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  in  you  ’  (2  Co  914). 

But  the  law  of  Christian  service  goes  beyond 
this.  It  is  founded  in  justice,  the  recognition  of 
the  true  relations  which  men  hold  one  to  another 
in  Christ.  The  second  commandment  of  love  to 
our  neighbour  (Mt  1919  22s9)  and  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1030ff  )  teach  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  generosity. 

True  helpfulness  is  that  which  is  due  from  one 
man  to  another  because  of  the  ties  of  humanity. 
Hence  the  personal  equation  in  beneficence.  All 
true  giving  resolves  itself  into  self-giving,  the 
expression  of  sympathy,  reverence,  affection,  the 
charity  of  personal  care  and  thought  (Lk  6-7'38).  It 
is  this  service  of  man  as  man,  and  because  of  the 
ties  of  a  Divine  humanity,  which  is  the  service  of 
Christ.  ‘Ye  did  it  unto  me’  (Mt  2540)  covers  the 
whole  ground. 

But  while  it  is  ever  true  that  ‘  money  values  are 
not  the  standard  of  gifts  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,’ 
this  must  not  be  pressed  so  as  to  minimize  gifts  of 
money.  These  must  often  measure  ‘  the  moral 
value  of  the  giver.’  Indeed,  this  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Treasury  (Lk  214),  they  ‘  of  their  superfluity,’ 
she  ‘  of  her  want.’  The  frequent  references  to 
money  in  the  Gospels  show  the  importance  which 
Jesus  attached  to  this  factor  in  life.  The  steward¬ 
ship  of  all  possessions  is  taught  in  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  12leflr- ;  for  ‘rich  towards  God’ 
cf.  1  Ti  617t).  Judgment  is  pronounced  upon  the 
selfish  use  of  wealth  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619ff').  Hence  the  warnings 
•against  covetousness  (Lk  12ls).  Giving,  thus  exer¬ 
cised,  becomes  a  ‘  means  of  grace,’  by  which  the 
heart  is  cleansed  (Lk  ll41 ;  a  suggestive  rendering 
of  this  saying  is  given  in  Expositor,  II.  v.  [1883], 
318,  ‘  but  as  to  what  is  within,  give  alms,  and 
behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you  ’). 

The  test  of  the  young  ruler  (Lk  1822)  is  not  so 
much  ‘  a  counsel  of  perfection  ’  for  all,  as  the  word 
in  season  for  the  individual.  The  general  lesson 
on  wealth  and  its  uses  is  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16lf  ).  Confessedly  difficult 
of  interpretation  as  this  parable  is  in  detail,  its 
main  lesson  can  hardly  be  overlooked — Heaven, 
which  cannot  be  bought  by  gold,  may  yet  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  by  the  best  uses  of  wealth.  The  giving 
of  money  by  men  who  know  its  value,  and  whose 
keenest  activities  are  directed  to  get  it,  is  a  search¬ 
ing  test  of  their  self-denial  and  devotion.  True 
liberality  is  the  Divinely  appointed  safeguard 
against  covetousness,  with  this  caution,  ‘  to  whom¬ 
soever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re¬ 
quired  ’  (Lk  1248). 

The  question  of  definite  ‘proportionate  giving’ 


may  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  has  been  sought  to 
press  the  law  of  a  tenth  as  binding  upon  all,  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  2323)  are  quoted  in  support. 
But  the  ground  is  insufficient.  An  incidental 
reference  cannot  set  aside  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Any  rule  imposed  from  without  is  alien 
to  the  free  spirit  of  love.  Rules  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  lay  down  for  his  own  guidance  are  for 
the  individual  conscience  to  determine,  but  ‘  the 
Christian  law  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  Enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Humanity  which  He  declared  to  be  the 
source  from  which  all  right  action  flows’  (Ecce 
Homo).  ‘  Charity  has  no  other  limit  than  charity 
itself  ’  (Godet).  Cf.  Lk  630. 

Literature. — Ecce  Homo,  ch.  xvii.  :  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teach¬ 
ing,  p.  371  f. ;  Westcott,  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  p.  196  f. ; 
Gladden,  The  Christian  Pastor,  p.  371  f. ;  Ruskin,  Seven  Lamps 
p  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  ’],  also  Architecture  and  Painting,  §§  44-45, 
and  Arrows,  ii.  191  ;  Butler,  Sermons,  ii.,  vi. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

GLAD  TIDINGS.— See  Gospel. 

GLORY. — There  are  few  commoner  words  in  the 
English  Bible  than  ‘  glory,’  and  few  more  difficult 
of  definition.  The  word  appears  on  the  surface  to 
be  used  in  a  strange  variety  of  meanings  and  ap¬ 
plications,  and  with  both  good  and  bad  connota¬ 
tion.  Reputation,  praise,  honour  (true  and  false), 
splendour,  light,  perfection,  rewards  (temporal 
and  eternal)— all  these  varying  conceptions  seem 
covered  by  the  same  word. 

Nevertheless  the  underlying  thought  is  simpler 
than  would  appear.  In  the  OT  a  large  number  of 
words  are  translated  in  English  by  ‘  glory,’  but 
by  far  the  most  common  is  to?,  of  which  the  root 
idea  is  ‘  heaviness,’  and  so  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 

‘  weight,’  ‘  worthiness.’  The  LXX  frequently  em¬ 
ploys  Sofa  to  translate  this,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  other  Hebrew  words  ;  and  doija  (with 
its  connected  verb  5o£d]"w)  is  the  usual  NT  word 
rendered  ‘  glory.’  This  word  is  derived,  of  course, 
from  the  root  of  Sontw,  ‘  to  think  or  suppose,’  and 
the  primary  meaning  of  So(a  is,  no  doubt,  ‘  thought 
or  opinion,’  especially,  favourable  human  opinion, 
and  thus  in  a  secondary  sense  ‘  reputation,’  ‘hon¬ 
our,’  etc. 

But  an  important  new  shade  of  meaning  comes 
into  the  word  when  it  is  used  in  religious  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Soija  of  man,  human  opinion,  etc.,  is 
shifting,  uncertain,  often  based  on  error,  and  its 
pursuit  for  its  own  sake  is  unworthy.  But  there 
is  a  <5o£a  of  God  which  must  be  absolutely  true 
and  changeless.  God’s  ‘  opinion  ’  marks  the  true 
value  of  things,  as  they  appear  to  the  eternal 
mind ;  and  God’s  ‘  favourable  opinion  ’  is  true 
‘  glory.’  This  contrast  is  well  seen  in  Jn  544  1243. 
Hence  ‘  glory,’  whether  applied  to  God  Himself 
or  to  His  works  as  seen  by  Him,  must  imply  the 
absolute  truth  which  underlies  all  phenomena. 
This  gives  us  the  connecting  link  between  ‘  the 
glory  that  cometh  from  God  ’  and  the  ‘  glory  ’ 
which  man  conceives  of  as  belonging  to  God  Him¬ 
self.  The  ‘  glory  of  God,’  therefore,  must  mean 
His  essential  and  unchanging  Godhead  as  revealed 
to  man.  And  the  familiar  ascription  ‘Glory  to 
God  ’  would  imply  not  only  a  right  human  praise, 
but  the  assigning  to  God  of  what  He  truly  is,  for 
nothing  higher  can  be  given  Him.  Similarly  the 
true  ‘  glory  ’  of  man  or  nature  must  be  that  ideal 
condition,  that  final  perfection,  which  exists  as  a 
veal  fact  in  the  Divine  mind.  The  glory  of  God 
is  what  He  is  essentially ;  the  glory  of  created 
things  is  what  they  are  meant  by  God  to  be, 
though  not  yet  perfectly  attained  (He  210,  Ro 
818-2!). 

Passing  on  to  that  which  this  article  is  specially 
concerned  with, — What  is  meant  by  the  ‘glory’ 
and  the  ‘glorifying’  of  Jesus  Christ?  It  must 
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mean  (a)  the  revelation  of  His  essential  Deity, 
that  which  He  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Father, 
though  veiled  from  man  by  the  limitation  of  the 
Incarnation.  See  Jn  175,  He  l3,  1  Co  2s,  Ja  21. 
(b)  The  revelation  of  the  ideal  and  perfect  con¬ 
dition  of  human  nature,  as  elevated  by  its  union 
with  God  in  the  Incarnation  to  that  which  God 
means  it  to  be  by  the  law  of  its"  creation,  that 
which  already  in  the  mind  of  God  it  essentially  is. 
Then  the  glory  of  Christ  is  the  explanation  and 
justification  of  Gn  l27  (cf.  2  Co  318). 

But  besides  this  fundamental  conception  of 
‘  glory  ’  which  springs  out  of  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  ‘  glory  ’ 
in  Scripture  usually  carries  with  it  ideas  of  ‘  light,’ 
‘splendour,’  and  ‘beauty.’  Thus  pre-eminently 
‘  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ’  in  the  OT  is  the  visible 
shining  forth  of  light,  by  which  the  Divine  Pre¬ 
sence  is  recognized  by  man,  the  of  the  later 
Jews.  So  the  ‘  glory’  appeared  to  Israel  at  Sinai 
(Ex  2416- 17),  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  (Lv  923,  Nu 
1410  1619),  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  Temple 
(1  K  810-  n),  in  the  visions  of  Isaiah  (61'3)  and 
Ezekiel  (l28  3s  84).  Similarly  the  Messianic  hopes 
of  Israel  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  ‘  glory 
dwelling  in  the  land  ’  (Ps  859).  See  artt.  ‘  Glory 
(in  OT)’  and  ‘  Shekinah’  in  Hastings’  DB.  Pass¬ 
ing  to  the  NT,  the  same  conception  of  ‘  glory  ’  is 
seen  in  St.  Luke’s  account  of  the  Nativity  (29). 
And  this  is  brought  into  direct  connexion  witli  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  the  narratives  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration,  especially  in  St.  Luke’s  (928ff-).  There 
the  ‘  glory  ’  of  Christ  shines  forth  visibly  in  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  His  countenance.  It  en¬ 
compasses  the  forms  of  Moses  and  Elijah  (v.31)  ;  it 
even  transfigures  material  objects  like  Christ’s 
clothing  (v.29).  With  this  passage  should  be  com¬ 
pared  the  visions  of  Stephen  in  Ac  755  ;  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  (Ac  93  226'11  2613),  and  of  St.  John  in  Patmos 
(Rev  l13"16). 

A  more  metaphysical  conception  of  the  ‘  glory  ’ 
of  Christ  is  seen  in  St.  John’s  Gospel.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  may  indeed  be  alluding  to  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  in  P4,  and  to  the  visible  glory  of  Isaiah’s 
vision  in  1241.  But  in  2n  and  ll49  he  is  evidently 
describing  some  revelation  to  the  inward  eye  of 
what  Christ  essentially  is,  some  intuition  of  His 
Divine  power  (only  suggested  by  a  visible  ‘  sign  ’) 
borne  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer.  In  Christ’s 
words  and  works  His  true  nature,  as  the  ‘  eft’ul- 
gence’  of  the  Father’s  glory,  flashes,  upon  and 
illuminates  not  the  intellectual  faculties  merely, 
but  the  whole  being  of  man,  filling  it  with  the 
sense  of  light  and  beauty  and  satisfaction. 

Thus  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  conception  of 
‘  glory  ’  which  combines  both  the  ideas  of  861-a, 
as  ‘  splendour  ’  and  as  the  manifestation  of  eternal 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  Divine  mind. 

In  this  sense  Christ  looks  forward  to  and  prays 
for  the  ‘  glorifying’  of  Himself  by  the  Father  (Jn 
1331. 32  171. 6. 24)  This  glorifying  is  in  a  true  sense 
accomplished  in  the  Passion,  as  issuing  in  the 
Resurrection,  whereby  the  true  nature  of  Christ 
and  His  redemptive  work  were  recognized  and 
rejoiced  in  by  the  faithful.  There  is  a  ‘  glory 
which  is  yet  to  come,  but  the  present  revelation  to 
the  Church  of  Christ’s  glory  is  of  the  same  order 
as  the  future  one  which  will  complete  it  ( 1 7"4). 
The  Christian  community,  already  ideally  per¬ 
fected  by  the  separation  of  Judas  (Jn  13!l),  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  recognize  permanently  what  individual 
intuition  had  already  perceived  and  confessed  at 
different  points  of  the  ministry.  And  this  ‘  glori¬ 
fying  ’  of  Christ  is  to  be  the  ‘  glorifying  of  the 
Father  (Jn  171),  for  the  completion  of  Christs  work 
will  reveal  the  Divine  mind  and  purpose  to  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  also  the  ‘  glorifying  ’  of  the 
believer  and  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (v.--),  foi 


the  Church  will  be  the  permanent  witness  of  God  l 
to  the  world  (v.23),  and  man  in  union  with  Christ  j 
is  on  the  way  to  attain  the  Divine  ideal  (v.26). 

The  same  profound  conceptions  of  ‘  glory  ’  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 
The  object  of  the  Christian  calling  is  ‘  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (2  Th 
214).  The  invisible  ‘  glory  ’  of  the  Christian  Church 
through  its  union  with  Christ  by  the  Spirit  is 
greater  than  the  visible  ‘  glory  ’  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant  (2  Co  37"11).  The  ‘glory’  of  God  recognized 
in  Christ  by  the  believer  is  a  new  creation  of 
light  (46).  Present  limitations  and  sufferings  will 
be  abundantly  compensated  in  the  full  future 
revelation  of  ‘glory’  (v.17,  cf.  Ro  818ff-).  Indeed, 
the  ‘  glorifying  ’  of  the  believer  is  already  ideally 
complete  (Ro  830) ;  it  will  be  visibly  completed  in 
the  Resurrection  of  the  body  (Ph  321,  cf.  1  P  51- 4). 

In  the  Resurrection  life,  therefore,  Christ  will 
be  seen  and  known  by  all  the  faculties,  the  whole 
being  of  man  redeemed,  as  sharing  fully  and 
essentially  in  the  ‘glory’  of  the  Godhead.  His 
Divinity  will  be  recognized  in  the  ‘  glory  ’  which 
was  ever  inseparable  from  it ;  His  humanity  will 
be  seen  filled  full,  illuminated  by  its  union  with 
His  Divinity,  ‘taken  up  into  God’  (Quicunque 
vult),  and  so  constituting  the  perfect  expression 
and  vehicle  of  His  Divinity  (1  Jn  32).  Hence  in 
the  ideal  and  perfected  Church,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  both  humanity  and  its  material  set¬ 
ting  are  illuminated  with  ‘  the  glory  of  the  Lamb,’ 
whose  glorified  humanity  is,  as  it  were,  the  ‘  Lamp  ’ 
(Rev  2123)  in  which  shines  the  ‘glory’  of  the  God¬ 
head. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  one  word  *  glory  ’  is 
really  a  summary  of  the  Divine  purpose  for  crea¬ 
tion  as  revealed  in  Scripture — 

‘From  Eden’s  loss  unto  the  end  of  years.’ 

The  *  glory  of  God  ’  is  revealed  in  the  ‘  glory  of 
Christ,’  and  both  nature  and  man  are  in  Christ 
progressing  towards  ‘the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God  ’  (Ro  821). 

Literature.  —  Grimm -Thayer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  ; 

R.  St.  J.  Parry,  Discussion  of  the  Gen.  Ep.  of  James  (1903),  36  ; 
and  the  Commentaries  on  the  NT  passages  above  cited, 
especially  Westcott’s  St.  John,  1890. 

A.  R.  Whitham. 

GLUTTONOUS.— In  Mt  ll19  =  Lk  734  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  our  Lord  was  reproached  as  a  glutton¬ 
ous  man  and  a  wine-bibber.  The  Greek  is  alike  in 
both  passages — 6.vdpwtto s  <payos  sal  oIvott6ttjs.  The 
English  versions  are  probably  right  in  their  render¬ 
ing  of  <pa 70s  and  oivoirbrps  as  implying  intemperate 
excess.  But  this  hardly  lies  in  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  <pay os  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.)  is  found 
only  in  these  passages  and  in  later  ecclesiastical 
writers.  oIvot6tt]s  does  by  usage  (not  by  etymology) 
imply  excess  (Anacreon,  98;  Call.  Ep.  37  ;  Polyb. 
xx.  8.  2).  In  Pr  2320  it  answers  to  unb  ‘  one  who 
is  drunken  with  wine’  (cf.  Dt  2120,  Ezk  2342,  IIos 
418  for  use  of  the  Heb.  root) ;  and  it  is  parallel  with 
ptOwo s  in  2321.  In  Pr  314  (2472  Swete)  the  verb 
olvotroTeoi  occurs  in  the  bad  sense.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  force  of  the  insult  to  our  Lord  is 
shown  by  Dt  2120.  The  rebellious  son  is  to  be 
brought  by  his  parents  to  the  elders,  to  whom  the 
parents  are  to  say,  ‘  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious,  he  wili  not  obey  our  voice,  he  is  a  riotous 
liver  and  a  drunkard.’  He  is  then  to  be  executed 
by  stoning.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX  here  <jvp.po\o- 
kottoiv  oivocffhvyei  has  no  resemblance  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Gospels,  but  Pr  232U  has  ptpSb  tKreivov  avp^o- 
\ah  as  one  half  of  the  doublet,  ‘  among  gluttonous 
eaters  of  flesh  ’  (i^a  'Vpi?) ;  and  in  Pr  2321  Aq.,  Sym., 
Theod.  agree  in  using  the  Deuteronomic  word  avp.- 
BoXokottos  for  *?Si.  Delitzsch  in  his  Heb.  NT  uses  the 
words  found  in  Dt  2120. 
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We  need  not  wonder  at  the  non-agreement  with  the  LXX. 
For  the  discourse  has  several  indications  of  having  been  spoken 
in  Aramaic,  such  as  the  paronomasia  probably  to  be  found  in 
theory  of  the  children  (Mt  ll1?,  Lk  732  ‘danced’  and  ‘wept’; 
cf.  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  92;  and  the  Peshitta),  and  the 
variation  ipyuv — rtitvuv  (Mt  1119,  I ,k  735)  which  is  best  explained 
by  supp  sing  some  error  in  reading  an  Aramaic  document. 

George  Farmer. 

GNASHING  OF  TEETH  (6  f}pvyp.bs  twv  dSbvTuv, 
Mt  812  1342- 50  2213  2451  2530,  Lk  1328).  — A  phrase 
describing  a  gesture  which  expresses  mainly  fury 
or  baffled  rage:  Job  169,  Ps  3518  3712,  Ac  754 ;  cf. 
Ps  11210  ‘Tlie  wicked  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth, 
and  melt  away  ’  ;  but  these  OT  parallels  *  seem 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  set  form  which 
the  phrase  has  in  the  Gospels,  f  The  expres¬ 
sion  occurs  in  every  case  but  one  in  parables  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  even  that  exception  (Mt  812) 
may  be  called  a  parabolic  representation.  This 
does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  warning, 
hut  rather  the  pictorial  element  is  added  because 
of  the  Speaker’s  passionate  desire  to  make  the 
terrific  consequences  of  sin  vivid  and  memorable  in 
order  to  the  salvation  of  those  that  heard  Him,  and 
to  deter  them  and  us  from  the  course  that  would 
lead  to  such  a  fearful  end.  T.  Gregory. 

GNAT.— See  Animals,  p.  67a. 

GOAT.— See  Animals,  p.  63b. 

GOD. — Introduction. — The  sphere  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  was  limited  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
(see  Father),  and  all  His  other  references  to  the 
Divine  Being  are  more  or  less  incidental.  They 
involve  conceptions  which  He  shared  with  OT 
prophets,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  contem¬ 
porary  J udaism  ;  but  the  form  which  some  of  these 
conceptions  take  in  His  teaching,  and  the  relative 
emphasis  which  He  laid  upon  them,  are  modified 
by  that  truth  which  was  central  and  fundamental 
in  His  own  experience  and  thought  of  God.  Jesus, 
in  all  His  references  to  God,  spoke  after  the 
manner  of  a  prophet,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
the  Rabbis  or  the  Christian  theologian.  He  never 
sought  to  prove  the  existence  or  the  personality  of 
God.  These  were  invariably  assumed.  He  never 
communicated  any  speculative  views  regarding  the 
nature  or  the  attributes  of  God.  All  that  He 
said  stood  in  direct  relation  to  right  conduct. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  set  forth 
briefly  those  views  of  God,  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  words  of  Jesus,  which  may  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and 
which  are,  to  some  extent,  characteristic  of  Jesus. 

1.  God  is  one. — To  Jesus,  as  to  His  people 
through  many  centuries,  God  was  one.  He  did 
not  modify  this  ancient  belief.  To  the  scribe  who 
asked  which  commandment  was  greatest,  Jesus 
quoted  the  familiar  confession  from  Deut.  (6Jfr-) 
which  begins  with  the  words,  ‘Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah’  (Mk  1229) ;  and  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  addressing  these 
words  of  prayer  to  the  Father— ‘This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God  ’  (t8v  ptbvov  a \r)divbv  6e6v,  Jn  173). 

Jesus  spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  if  there  is 
any  place  at  which  He  suggests  a  personal  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  here.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  His  words  on  this  subject. 
His  references  to  the  Spirit  in  the  oldest  Gospels 
are  extremely  rare  ;  and  in  only  one  instance  do 
all  the  Synoptics  agree  in  reporting  the  use  of  this 
term.  This  is  the  passage  concerning  blasphemy 

*  Spvyuk  ia  used  in  Pr  1912  of  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  in 
Sir  513  0f  beasts  ‘  ready  to  devour.’ 

t  The  notion  of  some,  that  the  phrase  in  the  Gospels  is  based 
upon  a  conception  of  Gehenna  as  a  place  of  extreme  cold,  and 
that  ‘ gnashing^ ‘chattering  of  teeth,'  is  very  precarious. 


against  the  Spirit  (Mk  329,  Mt  1231,  Lk  1210).  There 
are  three  other*  occasions  on  which,  according 
to  one  or  two  of  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  spoke  of 
the  Spirit,  (a)  The  first  of  these  occasions  was 
when  He  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  His 
disciples  in  anticipation  of  their  future  need  of 
support  when  called  before  governors  and  kings. 
According  to  Matthew  (1020),  He  said  to  them,  ‘  It 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you.’  In  Luke  we  have  two 
passages  referring  to  the  same,  or  at  least  very 
similar  occasions  ;  one  of  these  speaks  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (to  ay tov  irve Oga),  while  in  the  other  Jesus  is 
represented  as  saying,  ‘7  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not 
be  able  to  withstand  ’  (Lk  1212  2116).  Mark  has  a 
similar  word  of  Jesus,  but  puts  it  on  a  different 
occasion.  The  situation  of  the  disciples  is  the 
same,  and  Jesus  says,  ‘  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit’  (Mk  13u).  The  thought  which  all 
the  accounts  have  in  common  is  that  of  Divine 
assistance.  The  agent  who  assists  is  either  the 
‘  Holy  Spirit,’  the  ‘  Spirit  of  your  Father,’  or  Jesus 
Himself. 

( b )  Another  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  Spirit  is 
found  in  His  reply  to  those  who  accused  Him  of 
working  in  league  with  Beelzebub  Here  He  said, 
‘If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  demons’  (Mt 
1228) ;  or,  according  to  Luke,  ‘  If  I  by  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  demons’ (ll20). 

(c)  Finally,  according  to  Mark  (1236),  Jesus  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  110th  Psalm  as  spoken  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Mt.  has  simply  tv  i rveti/xari,  and  Lk.  no 
reference  to  the  Spirit. 

Now  the  language  of  these  passages  does  not 
appear  to  suggest  a  different  view  of  the  Spirit 
from  that  of  the  old  prophets.  If  Jesus  as  a  rule 
represented  His  disciples  as  dependent  on  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  as  caring  for  them,  and 
then  in  a  single  instance,  when  speaking  still  of 
the  Divine  aid,  said,  ‘  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  ’ 
or  the  ‘  Holy  Spirit,’  we  cannot  suppose  that  He 
made  any  personal  distinction  between  them.  His 
word  is  an  echo  of  such  a  passage  as  Is  611  ‘  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  me,’  and  is  in 
part  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Joel  (228)  that 
the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh.  The 
statement  of  Jesus  regarding  the  110th  Psalm,  that 
it  was  spoken  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  quite  parallel 
to  this  word  concerning  His  disciples.  It  shall 
be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  author  of  this 
psalm.  The  Spirit  of  their  Father  will  speak  in 
them. 

Again,  when  Jesus  said,  ‘  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  [or  the  finger  of  God]  cast  out  demons,’  it  is 
manifest  that  His  thought  is  that  of  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  aid.  It  is  like  the  language  of  Micah 
when  he  said,  ‘  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah’  (3s).  The  Fourth  Gospel  expresses 
the  same  thought  when  it  represents  Jesus  as 
saying,  ‘  The  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his 
works’  (Jn  1410). 

Finally,  when  Jesus  warned  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  concerning  the  irremissible  sin  of  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  draw  any  personal  distinction  between 
this  Spirit  and  God.  These  men  had  attributed 
the  manifestly  good  work  of  Jesus  to  the  prince  of 
bad  spirits.  Thus  they  had  wilfully  called  good 
evil  (cf.  Is  520).  They  had  violated  conscience  ; 
they  liad  quenched,  at  least  for  the  moment,  this 
inner  and  fundamental  voice  of  God.  This  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  within  them  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  which  ascribes 
a  spirit  to  Jehovah,  in  and  through  which  He 

*  The  Baptismal  formula  of  Mt  28i9  is  not  included,  for  the 
evidence  against  its  genuineness  is  regarded  by  the  present 
writer  as  conclusive  ;  and  Lk  418  is  a  quotation. 
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reveals  Himself  to  the  spirit  of  man  ( e.g .  Is  421 
63").  See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  14-16) 
regarding  the  Spirit  marks  an  advance  on  that  of 
the  Synoptics,  both  in  quantity  and  in  character ; 
but  this  teaching,  as  it  now  stands,  like  the  other 
discourses  of  John,  cannot  be  attributed  directly 
to  Jesus.  It  appears  to  represent  a  stage  of 
thought  fully  as  late  as  that  which  we  find  in 
Mt  2819.  We  need  not,  therefore,  discuss  it  in 
this  connexion,  where  we  are  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  And  we  conclude  this  para¬ 
graph  with  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narrative  of  the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus 
which  suggests  a  modification  of  the  old  prophetic 
conception  of  a  pure  monotheism.*  « 

2.  God  is  holy. — The  conception  which  Jesus  had 
of  the  holiness  of  God  is  implied  rather  than  ex¬ 
pressed  in  His  teaching ;  yet  though  not  directly 
stated,  it  is  fundamental,  and  marks  an  advance 
on  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  How  fundamental 
this  conception  was  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
According  to  this,  the  standard  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (tailed  for  a  righteousness  that  exceeded  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt520). 
The  Law  declared  that  a  man  should  not  kill,  but 
Jesus  taught  that  anger  exposed  one  to  the  same 
danger  of  judgment  (v.21f-).  The  haw  declared 
against  adultery,  but  He  declared  against  the  lust¬ 
ful  desire  (v.27f-).  Now  this  profounder  conception 
of  sin,  this  attaching  of  the  gravest  penalties  to  the 
secret  feeling  of  anger  and  to  the  unclean  desire, 
implies  a  clearer  and  more  ethical  conception  of 
the  holiness  of  God. 

Again,  Jesus’  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  is 
reflected  when  He  says  that  it  is  the  aim  of  His 
mission  to  call  sinners  (Mt  913,  Mk  218  [Lk  532  adds, 
‘to  repentance’]);  and  His  feeling  is  still  more 
significantly  seen  in  the  Beatitude  for  the  pure  in 
heart  (Mt  58).  Finally,  the  intensity  of  His  ap¬ 
preciation  of  God’s  holiness  may  be  measured  by 
the  severity  of  His  judgment  on  impenitent  sinners. 
One  of  such  tenderness  of  heart  as  Jesus  showed 
in  all  His  relations  to  others — a  tenderness  which 
He  believed  was  an  attribute  of  God— could  not 
have  uttered  such  words  of  judgment  as  Mk  329 
129  and  Mt  254B,  unless  He  had  had  an  open  vision 
of  the  Divine  purity. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  survey  that,  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  the  holiness  of  God  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  fact,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  His  con¬ 
ception  of  this  Divine  attribute  was  profoundly 
ethical.  Its  demands  could  not  be  satisfied,  as 
the  scribes  taught,  by  the  performance  of  any 
number  of  statutes.  Nothing  but  a  righteous 
state  of  the  heart  could  satisfy  them.  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  fullilment  of  the 
Law,  any  good  works  of  any  sort,  but  simply  on 
the  ground,  as  far  as  the  human  side  of  the  pardon 
is  concerned,  that  they  themselves  have  a  forgiv¬ 
ing  spirit  (Mt  612,  Mk  1 125).  The  ethical  character 
of  Jesus’  conception  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  seen 
also  in  His  own  relation  to  sinners;  for  it  is  clear 
that  His  thought  of  God’s  relation  to  sinners  was 
illustrated  by  His  own  attitude  toward  them. 
Now  we  are  told  that  He  came  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  even  with  the  worst  of  men.  He  ate  with 
publicans  and  received  harlots,  having  no  fear  of 
defilement  from  them.  He  represented  God  under 
the  figure  of  a  father  embracing  a  son  who  had 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living  (Lk  15). 

In  the  thought  of  Jesus,  therefore,  the  holiness 

*  The  story  of  the  experience  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  be 'traced  back  to  Himself.  This  speaks  of  a  descent 
of  the  Spirit  and  a  voice  from  God.  It  recalls  Is  Cl1,  and  pre¬ 
supposes  the  same  conception  of  the  Spirit. 
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of  God  did  not  imply,  as  with  the  scribes,  that  He 
was  far  removed  from  sinful  men,  being  Himself 
subject  to  defilement.  His  holiness  is  not  ritual, 
but  purely  ethical.  It  i^  that  quality  or  side  of 
His  being  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  men 
to  ‘hallow’  His  name  (Mt  69).  It  is  that  which 
defines  His  character  with  reference  to  sin.  It  is 
that  attribute  of  God  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  up  to  Him.  Jesus  every¬ 
where  assumes  that  evil  originates  either  in  the 
freewill  of  man  (Mk  328-  29),  or  with  a  power  called 
the  ‘  devil  ’  (Mt  1339)  or  ‘  Satan  ’  (Lk  131B).  It  cannot 
come  from  God,  for  He  is  the  one  absolutely  good 
Being  (Mk  1018). 

The  conception  of  the  holiness  of  God  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  perfectly  illustrated 
in  His  character,  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  funda¬ 
mental  in  importance  and  ethical  in  nature.  It 
has  parallels  in  the  OT,  as,  for  example,  in  Ps  516 
and  Hab  l13 ;  but  the  clearness  and  intensity  with 
which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  are  unique. 

3.  God  is  near. — There  is  a  third  feature  of  Jesus’ 
thought  of  God  which,  though  wholly  incidental 
and  subordinate  when  compared  with  His  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  character,  is  nevertheless  so 
conspicuous  that  it  helps  to  mark  off  the  Gospel 
from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  far 
more  noticeably  from  the  views  of  contemporary 
Judaism.  This  is  the  conception  of  the  nearness 
or  presence  of  God.  To  a  certain  extent  Jesus 
shared  the  thought  of  His  countrymen,  and  used 
the  current  phraseology  regarding  God’s  habita¬ 
tion.  Thus  He  spoke  of  heaven  as  the  throne  of 
God,  and  the  earth  as  His  footstool  (Mt  5s4  2322). 
The  idea  of  a  Divine  revelation  clothed  itself  to 
His  mind  in  the  imagery  of  an  open  sky,  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  voice  out  of  heaven 
(Mk  l10- n).  But  there  is  no  special  emphasis  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  thought  that  heaven 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
The  emphasis  is  laid  on  another  point,  viz.  the 
practical  thought  of  God’s  nearness.  Though  His 
throne  is  said  to  be  in  heaven,  He  is  no  ‘  absentee  ’ 
God.  On  the  contrary,  He  is  personally  present 
with  men.  One  may  meet  Him  in  the  inner 
chamber  (Mt  6B).  He  reveals  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  unto  ‘  babes  ’  ( 1 125).  He 
worked  in  and  through  Jesus  (1228),  and  Jesus  said 
that  God  would  speak  in  His  disciples  (1020).  This 
statement  may  well  be  taken  as  suggesting  the 
way  in  which  Jesus  generally  conceived  of  God’s 
presence  with  men.  It  is  an  inner  spiritual  near¬ 
ness,  a  fact  of  which  the  soul  takes  cognizance, 
and  which  is  manifested  to  the  world  only  through 
the  life  of  the  man  who  realizes  it. 

But  God  is  present  not  only  with  those  beings 
who  are  capable  of  communion  with  Him  :  He  is 
present  also  in  Nature.  He  arrays  the  lily  in 
beauty  (Mt  629),  He  cares  for  the  birds  (v.26),  notes 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow  (1029),  and  is  unceasingly 
active  in  works  of  mercv  and  kindness  (Jn  5i7). 
How  Jesus  pictured  to  His  mind  this  presence  of 
God  in  the  material  world  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  Gospels.  His  belief  in  this  particular,  as  ajso 
in  regard  to  God’s  presence  with  men,  was  probaTdy 
like  that  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  (see,  e.g., 
Ps  234  1397'12,  Is  4011  6613),  though  a  more  constant 
and  marked  element  of  His  teaching.  It  was, 
doubtless,  a  consequence  of  His  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God  rather  than  a  product  of  philosophic 
thought. 

Literature. — See  under  art.  Father. 

George  Holley  Gilbert. 

GODS. — The  single  passage  in  the  Gospels  where 
the  word  deol  occurs  (Jn  1 0:i4f- )  affords  an  excellent 
example  both  of  the  style  of  Jesus’  arguments  with 
His  Jewish  adversaries  and  of  His  attitude  to  the 
OT.  The  phrase,  ‘I  said,  Ye  are  gods,’  is  a  literal 
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quotation  of  Ps  82  (LXX  81) 6,  and  is  introduced 
as  such  by  the  word  invariably  employed  for  that 
purpose  (ft ttiv  yeypap.p.hov,  cf.  ytypayrraL  of  Mt 
43.  e.  7.  lu).  ft  is  plain  that  in  quoting  these  words 
Jesus  is  arguing  after  the  manner  of  the  well- 
known  argumentum  ad  hominem,  from  His  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun  ‘your,’  as  well  as  from  His 
application  of  the  title  ‘law’  to  the  Psalms  (iv  rip 
vbp.<p  vp.Qv,  cf.  tQ  vp,eTtp(p  in  817 ;  and  for  a  similar 
use  of  the  term  ‘  law,’  cf.  Jn  1234  1526).  It  is  an 
appeal  to  authority,  the  validity  of  which  His 
hearers  would  be  the  first  to  recognize.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  a  conclusion  so  im¬ 
mediately  the  outcome  of  premisses  universally 
accepted  as  true.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  a  fortiori.  If  their  beloved  Law,  to  which 
they  were  constantly  appealing,  hesitated  not  to 
designate  as  ‘gods’  (ovibg)  the  judges  whose  par¬ 
tiality  and  injustice  provoked  their  arraignment 
by  God,  and  the  solemn  warning  to  ‘judge  the 
weak  and  fatherless,  do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and 
destitute  ’  (Ps  823),  surely  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
came  badly  from  those  men  who  recognized  in  this 
Law  their  final  court  of  appeal.  His  claim  to  be 
‘the  Son  of  God,’  whom  the  Father,  in  a  unique 
sense,  both  ‘  sanctified  and  sent.,’  could  be  judged 
by  His  works,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  contrast 
those  works  which  they  could  daily  witness  with 
the  works  of  men  whom  God  designated  ‘  sons  of 
the  Most  High  ’  u?,  Ps  826). 

Jesus  in  this  place  seems  to  adopt  the  interpretation  of  this 
Psalm  which  is  given  by  the  Targum,  and  which  applies  the 
title  ‘gods’  to  the  earthly  judges  acting  in  their  capacity  as 
representatives  of  God.  He,  moreover,  countenances  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  term  ‘Law’  to  other  portions  of  the  OT  besides 
the  Pentateuch.  This  was  a  common  practice  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  who  spoke  of  ‘the  threefold  Law’ — 
Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa  ( Shabbath ,  88a.).  Com¬ 
pare  also  the  Talmudic  tractate  Sanhedrin ,  fol.  91,  92,  for  the 
question  of  R.  Joshua,  ‘In  what  manner  is  the  Resurrection  of 
the  dead  proved  from  the  Law?’  with  the  answer  that  it  is  said 
in  Ps  844  ‘  They  shall  praise  thee  ’ ;  not  ‘  they  have  praised  thee.’ 
To  the  same  question  propounded  by  R.  Chaia  the  answer  is 
that  the  Resurrection  is  proved  from  Is  528  (see  Wiinsche,  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Erlduterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Talmud  und 
Midrash). 

There  is  another  explanation  current  among  the  Jews  which 
applied  the  term  ’elohirn  in  this  place  to  the  Israelites  who  stood 
before  Mt.  Sinai  and  received  the  law  (t pis  oik  0  Koyos  too  0soS 
eyi'yiro,  Jn  1035).  If,  said  they,  their  fathers  had  not  sinned 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  they  would  have  been  as  the 
angels ;  they  would  neither  have  begotten  children  nor  been 
subject  to  death.  For  this  reason  it  was,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  that  the  Psalm  says,  ‘they  shall  die  like  men’ 
(07N?  v.?),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  marvellously 
privileged  (see  the  Talmudic  tractate  Abodah  Zarah,  fol.  6.  1, 
quoted  in  J.  Lightfoot’s  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.,  vol.  iii.  p.  359). 

The  evidential  value  of  the  whole  passage  with 
respect  to  Jesus’  attitude  to  the  OT  Scriptures 
will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  measured  by  the 
nature  of  the  clause,  ‘  the  Scripture  *  cannot  be 
broken.’  If  it  is  parenthetical,  we  have  a  direct 
assertion  by  Jesus  that  He  regarded  the  OT  as 
containing  elements  of  abiding  significance,  and, 
moreover,  that  its  meaning  found  its  final  and  true 
explanation  in  His  person  and  life  (cf.  Jn  1318  and 
Mt  518  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  clause  is  of  the  nature  of  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  preceding  con¬ 
ditional  particle  (ei).  In  this  case  the  sense  would 
be  ‘  if  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,’  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  presenting  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem  in  a  still  stronger  and  more  merciless 
form.  This  is  again  made  more  forcible  by  His 
use  of  the  emphatic  pronoun  (c/iei s),  as  if  He  in¬ 
tended  to  say,  ‘  How  is  it  possible  for  you,  of  all 
people,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  you  assert  the  in¬ 
violability  of  this  passage,  to  find  fault  with  the 
claims  which  1  have  put  forward,  and  to  say  that 
I  am  a  blasphemer?’  (see  Plummer  in  Cambridge 

It  is  to  he  noted  here  that  r  ypxyri  does  not  mean  the  OT  in 
general,  for  which  the  word  would  be  *1  ypao^xi,  but  refers  to 
the  particular  passage  quoted  (cf.  J11  20»  222  etC-), 


Greek  Test.,  and  Westcott’s  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
ad  loc.). 

It  might  be  possible  for  an  objector  to  urge  that 
the  whole  argument  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  its  alleged  Author,  and  was  too  like  what  His 
hearers  would  themselves  employ.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  He  did  not  shrink,  at  times, 
from  meeting  the  Jews  on  their  own  ground  (see 
art.  Accommodation,  p.  19  ff.),  and  indeed  it  would 
seem  that  He  had  no  option  but  to  do  so,  if  His 
teaching  was  ever  to  penetrate  their  understand¬ 
ings.  Nor  did  He  at  any  time  avoid  confound¬ 
ing  His  adversaries  out  of  their  own  mouth  (cf.  Mt 
2245,  Lk  lO38'-  etc.).  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  profounder  significance  attaching  to 
.the  quotation  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  it  is 
in  this  fact  that  we  have  a  more  certain  guide  to 
the  estimation  in  which  the  OT  writings  were  held 
by  Jesus.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
character  of  those  who  were  designated  ’elohirn  in 
the  Psalm,  they  were  men  unto  whom  the  word  of 
God  had  come,  and  who  derived  their  title  to  be  in 
a  sense  Divine  from  the  fact  that  God  delegated  to 
them  an  authority  which  was  His  to  give,  and  that 
He  communicated  His  will  through  them  to  the 
people  over  whom  they  were  placed. 

The  phrase  6  A670S  rov  deov,  occurring  as  it  does 
in  this  passage,  can  hardly  have  been  recorded  by 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  without  a  con¬ 
scious  reference  to  that  Personal  Word,  about 
whom  he  speaks  in  his  Prologue.  The  Logos,  pre¬ 
existent  and  active,  was  the  means  by  which  God 
was  effecting  the  eternal  movement  of  man  towards 
Himself  and  of  Himself  towards  man.  This  move¬ 
ment  became  finally  complete  in  the  union  of  the 
Incarnation,  when  God  and  man  met  in  an  ever¬ 
lasting  unity  (6  \6yos  <r< iytvero,  Jn  l14).  Nor 
was  this  marvellous  synthesis  ‘  sprung  upon,’  so  to 
speak,  the  human  race.  It  was  being  foreshadowed 
continually  in  the  OT.  The  prophetic  ‘  Thus 
saith  the  Lord’  (cf.  e.g.  Is  381,  Jer  191,  Hos  41  etc.) 
was  the  outcome  of  a  consciousness  which  felt  its 
power  to  speak  and  act  as  God’s  earthly  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  the  fitness  of  this  claim  is  vindicated 
by  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  ‘The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  [me]’  (cf.  Jer  161  101  917,  Is  81, 
J1  l1  etc.;  see  the  emphatic  n;n  n'n  in  Ezk  l3,  where 
the  prophet  lays  stress  on  the  reality  of  his  ex¬ 
perience). 

The  union  of  God  and  man  accomplished  in  the 
‘  Word  made  flesh’  was  indirectly  suggested  in  the 
bold  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘  I  said,  Ye  are  ’ elohirn,’ 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  in  repeating 
this  expression  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  profound  idea,  and  that  He  desired 
to  disclose  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  to  those 
who  had  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  understand  (Mt 
1316).  J.  R.  Willis. 

GOLD. — 1.  Value. — The  Bible  references  to  gold 
are  in  terms  of  use  and  abuse,  in  accordance  with 
the  great  fundamental  truth,  ‘  The  gold  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts’  (Hag  28).  Being  the  most 
precious  of  metals,  it  represents  the  possession  and 
influence  of  wealth.  It  has  a  central  place  in  the 
trilogy  of  life— length  of  days,  riches,  and  honour 
(1  Ch  2938).  It  seems  to  have  a  purchasing  power 
over  the  other  two — on  the  one  hand  in  securing 
the  conditions  that  tend  to  prolong  life  (Ps  1714 
737- 12),  and  on  the  other  by  influencing  opinion  in 
favour  of  its  possessors  (Mt  1925,  Ja  22).  As  the 
highest  quotation  of  earthly  values,  it  supplies  a 
standard  for  estimating  what  surpasses  it  (Job  2817, 
Ps  1  1972-  127,  Pr  314  81U  1616,  1  P  l7-18).  It  is  only 
when,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  material 
available,  it  is  used  to  give  visible  form  to  the 
Divine  glory  that  gold  becomes  a  thing  of  worth¬ 
lessness  (Ps  1154,  Is  317468).  The  blindness  that  led 
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to  such  idolatrous  perversion  among  the  Gentiles 
(Ac  1729)  is  also  found  among  the  Jews  (Mt  2316- 17). 

2.  Associated  evil. — As  the  emblem  of  wealth, 
gold  is  closely  connected  with  that  covetousness  in 
the  will  and  heart  of  man  which  is  described  as 
the  motive  .and  meeting-place  of  all  idolatries  (Col 
35).  Job  can  plead  that  he  has  not  made  gold  his 
hope  (3124).  Solomon  is  commended  because  he  did 
not  make  request  for  riches  (1  K  3U).  The  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  riches  is  given  as  one  of  the  explanations 
of  the  unfruitful  life  (Mt  1322).  The  self-centred 
ambitions  and  gratifications  of  wealth  are  all 
against  the  perception  and  service  of  a  Kingdom 
in  which  even  the  poor  seek  the  enrichment  of 
other  lives  (Mk  1024,  2  Co  610).  The  order  given  to 
the  disciples  forbidding  them  to  take  gold  or  silver 
with  them  on  their  journey  of  proclamation  (Mt 
109),  was  not  meant  as  a  commendation  of  poverty 
for  its  own  sake.  Indeed,  it  was  just  because 
money,  clothing,  and  the  wayfarer’s  staff  were  the 
often -proved  necessaries  of  ordinary  travel,  that 
the  omission  of  them  in  their  case  would  impart  to 
their  message  about  the  Kingdom  a  meaning  of 
instantaneousness  and  urgency.  The  guest-law  of 
the  land  would  provide  food  and  shelter  for  the 
passing  stranger ;  and  where  they  were  asked  to 
prolong  their  stay,  those  who  were  thus  interested 
in  their  words  would  attend  to  their  wants. 

After  playing  many  parts,  such  as  being  a 
medium  of  decorative  art,  a  standard  of  value,  and 
a  means  of  good  and  evil  in  society,  along  with 
higher  uses  in  the  coinage  of  empires  and  the 
representation  of  the  Godhead,  gold  renders  its 
last  symbolic  service  in  providing  a  pavement  for 
the  feet  of  the  saints  (Rev  2121). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GOLDEN  RULE. — This  name  is  given  to  a  saying 
of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
In  Mt  712  its  form  is  fuller  and  probably  more 
original  than  in  Lie  631.  The  omission  of  the 
sentence,  ‘  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,’  by 
the  Gentile  Evangelist,  is  in  accord  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  Gospel ;  other  variations  may  be  due 
either  to  changes  made  in  the  course  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission,  or  to  divergences  in  two  translations  into 
Greek  from  the  Aramaic.  The  two  versions  of 
the  saying  are  as  follows  : 

Mt  712  ‘  All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  ’ 

Lk  631  ‘  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise.’ 

The  saying  is  rightly  called  a  rule,  for  it  lays 
down  a  general  principle  for  moral  guidance,  and 
furnishes  a  ready  test  of  the  social  value  of  words 
and  deeds.  But  it  presupposes  an  ideal  of  social 
well-being  which  determines  the  end  of  conduct ; 
its  function  is  to  prescribe  means  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end.  To  the  disciples  of  Christ  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  supreme 
end  ;  for  them  this  saying  is,  therefore,  the  golden 
rule,  furnishing  a  standard  of  excellence  whose 
practical  value  consists  in  its  universal  applica¬ 
bility.  Interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  rule, 
‘  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,’  implies  the  em¬ 
bodiment  in  action  of  the  prayer,  ‘  Thy  will  be 
done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth  ’ ;  they  who  walk 
by  this  rule  are  doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  bring 
in  the  Golden  Age.  Disparagement  of  the  saying 
is  the  result  either  of  failure  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  its  meaning,  or  of  the  rejection  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  blessedness  in  which  all  men’s 
good  consists. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  little,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  connexion  of  thought.  In  the  two  Gospels  the 
context  varies.  Wendt  follows  Luke’s  order,  though  this 
necessitates  the  reference  of  ‘  therefore  ’  in  Mt  712  to  Mt  542  ■ 
the  verse  which  corresponds  to  Lk  030.  On  this  supposition 
the  word  ‘  therefore  ’  is  made  to  appear  superfluous ;  Zahn 
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rejects  it  on  slight  MS  authority,  because  it  seems  to  introduce 
a  summary,  which  he  regards  as  out  of  place  here  (N*  L  minn. 
Syrpesh  om.  o'Sv).  Yet  Bengel’s  pithy  comment,  ‘  Imitate  the 
Divine  goodness,’  suggests  a  natural  link  with  the  previous 
verse  :  as  the  Father  gives  ‘  good  things  ’  to  His  children  in 
response  to  the  prayer  which  expresses  desire  to  receive  them, 
so  the  motive  of  His  children’s  actions  should  be  a  wish  that 
others  may  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  good  things  from 
above.  Another  interpretation  which  preserves  the  unity  of 
the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  our  Lord  followed  His  en¬ 
couragement  to  prayer  by  the  reminder  that  if  prayer  is  to  be 
heard  there  must  be  a  good  life  (Chrysostom).  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  the  good  life  is  impossible  without  prayer ; 
the  Father  hears  us  when  we  ask  His  help,  ‘  therefore  the  most 
difficult  duties  of  unselfish  brotherly  love  to  men  become 
possible  to  us  ’  (Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King ,  p.  572).  The  two 
views  are  complementary  and  not  mutually  exclusive.  If  we 
are  doing  unto  others  as  Christ  would  have  us  do,  He  assures 
us  that  His  Father  will  hear  our  prayers  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  will  pray,  He  assures  us  that  His  Father  will  bestow  the 
gifts  of  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  walk  in  love.  In  our 
Lord’s  farewell  discourse  there  is  a  similar  interdependence  of 
thought.  Communion  with  the  Father  in  Christ’s  name  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  even  the  bearing  of  much  fruit  (Jn  157t’-)  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  disciples  whose  lives  are  fruitful  that 
the  promise  of  receiving  what  they  ask  is  given  (v.11*). 

The  Golden  Rule  is  not,  as  some  philosophers 
have  held,  a  mere  law  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  basis  of  this  contention  there  lies  a  truth,  well 
expressed  by  Wesley  :  ‘  It  commends  itself,  as 
soon  as  heard,  to  every  man’s  conscience  and 
understanding ;  insomuch  that  no  man  can  know¬ 
ingly  offend  against  it,  without  carrying  his  con¬ 
demnation  in  his  own  breast’  (Sermon  xxx.  §  22). 
Hobbes  declares  that  moral  regulations,  which  he 
calls  *  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  nature,’  may 
all  be  summarized  in  the  simple  formula,  ‘  Do 
not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have 
done  to  thyself.’  ‘  It  is  clear,’  as  Sidgwick  points 
out  (Hist,  of  Ethics*,  p.  167  n. ),  ‘  that  Hobhes  does 
not  distinguish  this  formula  from  the  well-known 
“golden  rule”  of  the  Gospel, — cf.  Leviathan,  ch. 
xv.  p.  79,  and  ch.  xvii.  p.  85, — whereas  the  formula 
above  quoted  is,  of  course,  the  golden  rule  taken 
only  in  its  negative  application,  as  prescribing 
abstinences,  not  positive  services.’ 

In  its  negative  form  the  saying  is  found  in  both 
Jewish  and  pagan  sources  before  the  Christian  era. 
Tobias  is  admonished  by  his  father  Tobit  to  love 
his  brethren,  ‘  and  what  is  displeasing  to  thyself, 
that  do  not  unto  any  other f  (To  415).  Hillel’s 
concise  reply  to  a  Gentile  inquirer  who  asked  to 
be  taught  the  whole  Law  while  standing  on  one 
foot,  was,  ‘  What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy 
fellow-man  ;  this  is  the  whole  law,  the  rest  is  mere 
commentary  ’  (Bab.  Shah.  31n).  A  saying  of  Con¬ 
fucius  is,  ‘Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not 
wish  done  to  yourself’  (Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  i. 
191  f. ).  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  liv  n.)  quotes 
from  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates,  4  xatrxovres  v<j>’ 
erlpi of  dpyi^eade,  ravra  rots  &\\ois  fir)  xoielre.  The 
passage  occurs  in  an  address  (written  by  Isocrates, 
a  professional  writer)  of  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprian 
Salamis  (c.  374  B.C.),  to  his  subjects,  dealing  with 
their  duties  as  such  (Isocrates,  Nicocles,  616). 

The  unique  value  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus 
does  not  depend  upon  its  never  having  been  uttered 
by  any  earlier  teacher  in  its  positive  form,  hut 
upon  its  connexion  with  His  revelation  of  man’s 
chief  good,  His  perfect  example  of  devotion  to  that 
good,  and  His  power  to  inspire  and  sustain  those 
who,  at  His  bidding,  become  followers  of  that 
which  is  good.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
there  is  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  pre- 
Christian  parallel  to  the  positive  rule.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (v.  21)  tells  us  that  Aristotle  was  asked 
how  we  should  act  towards  our  friends,  and 
replied  :  ‘  as  we  would  they  should  act  to  us.’  The 
saying  is  quoted  with  no  context,  but  a  comparison 
with  Nicom.  Ethics,  ix.  8  fin.,  is  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness.  Prof.  Legge,  commenting  on  the 
assertion  that  Confucius  gave  the  rule  only  in  a 
negative  form,  says  :  ‘  but  he  understood  it  also  in 
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its  positive  and  most  comprehensive  force,  and 
deplored,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  he  had  not 
himself  always  attained  to  taking  the  initiative  in 
doin<'  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him  ’ 
(Encyc.  BritJ  vi.  2G4b). 

In*  the  Apostolic  and  post  -  Apostolic  ages  the 
negative  form  of  the  rule  is  more  frequent,  both  in 
Christian  and  non-Christian  writers.  The  oldest 
Christian  authority  is  probably  Diclache,  1-.  It  is 
also  inserted  in  the  Western  text  of  Ac  1520-  29,  hut 
the  source  of  the  variant  is  uncertain.  Zalin  refers 
the  addition  to  the  Didache  ;  hut,  as  Itendel  Harris 
says,  ‘  the  negative  precept  turns  up  everywhere  in 
the  early  Church,  having  been  absorbed  in  the  first 
instance  from  Jewish  ethics.’  (Cf.  lvnowling’s 
succinct  note  on  Ac  1 52(l  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.).  Other 
examples  are  Const.  Apost.  vii.  1  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  ii.  23,  139  ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  iv.  16.  In 
non-Christian  authors  the  negative  form  of  the  rule 
is  found  in  Philo  (Eusebius,  Prcep.  viii.  7.  6).  One 
of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Alexander 
Severus,  had  it  inscribed  in  his  palace  and  on 
public  buildings  (Lamprid.  c.  51).  Westermarck 
(Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  693) 
directs  attention  to  an  interesting  passage  in 
Epictetus  (Fraam.  42)  :  the  keeping  of  slaves  is 
condemned  in  these  words,  ‘  What  you  avoid  suffer¬ 
ing  yourself,  seek  not  to  impose  on  others.’  The 
rule  in  its  positive  form  is  loosely  quoted  in  Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  c.  xiii.,  ‘As  ye  do,  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  you  ...  as  ye  are  kind,  so  shall  kind¬ 
ness  be  shown  unto  you.’  Harless  ( Christian  Ethics, 
p  110)  ascribes  to  Seneca  the  saying,  ‘  ab  altero 
expectes  alteri  quod  feceris,’ — a  suggestive  and  rare 
contrast  to  the  Stoic  maxim,  ‘  Quod  tibi  fieri  non 
vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.’ 

A  fair  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
positive  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  upon 
the  negative  form,  its  ideal  of  social  duty  being 
higher  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  realize.  But 
Professor  Hirsch  takes  the  opposite  view  ;  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  (vi.  22b)  he  says:  ‘“What 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,”  makes  self 
and  possible  advantages  to  self  the  central  motive  ; 
‘  ‘  what  is  hateful  to  you  do  not  unto  another  ”  makes 
the  effect  upon  others  the  regulating  principle.’ 
But  how  can  self-interest  lie  the  motive  for  doing 
good  to  thankful  and  unthankful  alike?  The 
positive  precept  puts  ‘  doing  ’  first,  and  bids  us  take 
thought  in  doing  good  ;  we  are  to  give  what  would 
please  us,  if  we  were  in  the  place  of  those  whom  we 
are  trying  to  benefit,  though  it  may  be  quite 
certain  that  we  shall  receive  nothing  in  return. 
The  command  of  Christ  accords  with  His  teaching 
that  they  are  ‘  blessed  ’  who  do  not  invite  to  their 
feasts  those  who  will  probably  return  the  invita¬ 
tion,  hut  those  who  cannot  make  such  recompense 
(Lk  1412ff-).  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  ‘  doing  nothing  ’  to  another  ensures  that  our 
conduct  will  be  regulated  by  altruistic  principles. 
To  do  no  harm  is  consistent  with  extreme  selfish¬ 
ness.  ‘  The  negative  confines  us  to  the  region  of 
justice  ;  the  positive  takes  us  into  the  region  of 
generosity  or  grace,  and  so  embraces  both  law  and 
prophets’  (Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  in  loc.). 

A  subtle  way  of  obtaining  a  negative  result  from  the  positive 
precept  is  mentioned  by  Sehleiermacher  ( Predigten ,  iii.  84  ff.). 
One  may  say  in  haughty  independence,  ‘  What  I  wish  is  that 
others  would  let  me  go  my  own  way  ;  therefore,  I  let  thetu  go 
theirs.’  It  is  rightly  said,  in  reply,  that  such  pride  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  His  words, 
‘  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,’  are  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  men’s  mutual  dependence.  ‘We  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  our  chief  danger  is  not  that  we 
should  forget  our  claims  on  others,  but  that  we  should  neglect 
our  duties  to_  others ;  nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when 
our  possibilities  of  doing  good  to  others  will  be  lessened  by 
unwillingness  to  be  served  by  others. 

A  practical  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  minds 


of  many  who  desire  to  walk  in  accordance  with 
Christ’s  rule.  A  king  cannot  do  to  his  subject 
what  he  desires  his  subject  to  do  to  him,  nor  can  a 
father  to  his  child,  nor  a  master  to  his  servant. 
But  our  Lord’s  command  is  ‘  even  so  do  ye  unto 
them.’  The  narrow  interpretation  is  not  only  false 
to  the  spirit,  but  also  to  the  letter.  The  saying  of 
Christ  leaves  abundant  room  for  good  actions 
which  the  recipient  may  he  known  to  be  altogether 
unable  to  return, — another  reason  for  refusing  to 
see  in  the  positive  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  an 
appeal  to  self-interest.  The  Gr.  word  used  is  oCtws, 
not  raOra  ;  its  meaning  is  rightly  given  by  Alford 
(Com.  in  loc.),  ‘After  the  pattern  of  oaa  hv  .  .  . 
Because  what  might  suit  us  might  not  suit  others. 
We  are  to  think  what  we  should  like  done  to  us, 
and  then  apply  that  rule  to  our  dealings  with 
others.’  A  baldly  literal  interpretation  would  miss 
the  beauty  of  St.  Paul’s  words,  when,  after  enumer¬ 
ating  the  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters,  he 
says,  ‘  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them’  (Eph  69).  The  rule  for  masters  and  servants 
alike  is  ‘  unto  the  Lord’ ;  on  each  side  of  this  and  of 
every  human  relationship  there  is  opportunity  for 
‘  goodwill  ’  and  for  ‘  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart’  (v.6f-). 

Many  modern  writers  regard  the  Golden  Rule  as  identical 
with  the  ethical  maxim  of  Kant :  ‘  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every 
case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as  a  means  only  ’  (cf.  Votaw  in 
Hastings’  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  42a ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount , 
170  f. ;  Loofs,  Predigten ,  ii.  227).  In  the  language  of  philosophy, 
Kant  forcefully  expresses  what  is  implied  in  the  simpler  words 
of  Jesus.  Doubtless  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Golden  Rule  to 
exploit  men  for  gain  or  for  pleasure ;  in  a  word,  to  have  one 
ideal  for  ourselves  and  another  for  our  neighbours.  Loofs 
shows  clearly  how  the  universality  of  the  ethical  imperative 
on  which  Kant  so  strongly  insists  is  a  distinct  note  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Jesus.  He  also  makes  an  instructive  application  of 
this  principle  to  a  concrete  case,  and  shows  how  vainly  partners 
in  guilt  try  to  shelter  themselves  behind  their  own  parody  of 
this  rule.  As  though  mutual  agreement  could  ever  be  any 
excuse  for  collusion  in  dishonest  actions,  deceitful  evasions,  or 
even  immoral  pleasures.  His  reply  to  those  who  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  German  proverb,  ‘The  left  hand  washes  the 
right,  and  the  right  hand  washes  the  left,’  is  in  substance  as 
follows  :  Jesus  does  not  say,  ‘  Whatsoever  one  of  you  would  that 
another  should  do  to  him,  let  him  do  the  same  to  that  other.’ 
The  rule  is  universal.  There  must  be  no  arbitrary  limiting  of 
the  extension  of  the  term  ‘men’  in  the  saying,  ‘  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them.'  A  thief  and  his  accomplice  may,  for  the  sake  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  spoil,  wink  at  each  other’s  crimes  ;  that  is  what  is  called 
honour  among  thieves.  But  neither  of  the  accomplices  can 
wish  to  make  the  rule  of  action  universal ;  they  cannot  desire 
to  be  deceived  by  all  men  as  they  have  agreed  to  combine  in 
deceiving  others. 

In  the  Golden  Rule,  John  Stuart  Mill  found  a 
fitting  expression  of  the  essential  principle  of  his 
ethical  system.  ‘  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
and  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  constitute 
the  ideal  perfection  of  utilitarian  morality  ’  ( Utili¬ 
tarianism,  p.  323).  But  when  the  crucial  question 
is  asked :  How  is  the  ideal  perfection  to  be 
attained  ?  the  reply  is  that  utility  enjoins,  ‘  as  the 
means  of  making  the  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal,’ 
that  (1)  ‘laws  of  social  arrangements,’ and  (2)  ‘edu¬ 
cation  and  opinion  ’  should  strive  to  ‘  establish  in 
the  mind  of  every  individual  an  indissoluble  associa¬ 
tion  between  his  own  happiness  and  the  good  of 
the  whole’  (op.  cit.  p.  323).  But  no  external  force, 
such  as  law  or  education,  can  supply  either  the 
motive  for  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  or  the 
power  to  fulfil  the  precept  we  approve.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  lips  of  Christ  the  Golden  Rule  has  its 
perfect  expression  ;  but  its  superiority  as  an  ethical 
maxim  rests  upon  a  broader  basis.  It  is  more  to 
exemplify  a  rule  than  to  formulate  it ;  it  is  still 
more  to  furnish  the  inward  inspiration  which  con¬ 
strains  men  to  obey  it.  The  disciples  of  Christ 
have  another  Golden  Rule  for  their  actions  one 
toward  another;  it  is  expressed  in  His  words,  ‘as 
I  have  done  to  you  ’ ;  and  their  all-powerful  motive 
is  the  assurance  that  ‘  ye  did  it  unto  me’  (Mt  2540) 
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will  he  their  abundant,  reward,  if  whatsoever  they 
would  have  done  to  Christ  Himself,  even  so  they 
do  nnto  men,  serving  them  lowlily  and  lovingly  in 
His  name  and  for  His  sake. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  this 
article,  see  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  excellent  Bibliography 
of  Votaw  in  Hastings’  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  44  f. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

GOLGOTHA  (YoXyoda,  Aram.  Heb. 

[2  K  935],  ‘skull  ). — The  name  of  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified.  This  name  is  mentioned  by 
three  of  the  Evangelists  (Mt  2733  ‘a  place  called 
Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  The  place  of  a  skull  ’ ; 
Mk  15--  ‘  the  place  Golgotha,  which  is,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  The  place  of  a  skull’;  Jn  1917  ‘the  place 
called  The  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew,  Golgotha’).  The  Greek  equivalent 
(KpcmcG  is  used  by  St.  Luke  (2333  ‘  the  place  which 
is  called  The  skull,’  RV).  Vulg.  uses  here  the  Latin 
equivalent  Calvaria,  whence  ‘  Calvary  ’  in  AV. 

Three  explanations  of  this  name  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  :  (1)  Jerome  (Com.  in  Eph  5*4)  mentions  a 
tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Golgotha,  and 
that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of  Christ’s  blood 
fell  on  his  skull  and  restored  him  to  life.  The 
skull  often  seen  in  early  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion 
refers  to  this.  (2)  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  place  of  public  execution,  where  bodies 
were  left  unburied  (Jerome,  Com.  in  Mt  2733),  but 
(a)  it  is  most  unlikely  that  dead  men’s  bones  would 
have  been  left  lying  about  so  near  the  city,  when, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  they  made  any  one 
unclean  who  touched  them  ;  (b)  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  place  should  have  been  named  from  the 
skulls  rather  than  from  any  other  parts  of  skele¬ 
tons  ;  (c)  the  expression  is  Kpaviov  t6ttos,  not  rpavluv 
t biros,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be  if  this  deriva¬ 
tion  were  correct.  (3)  The  most  probable  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  suggested  by  the  form  of 
the  expression  in  St.  Luke,  ‘  the  place  which  is 
called  The  skull.’  It  was  probably  so  called  because 
of  its  skull-like  contour.  The  use  of  the  article  by 
the  Evangelists  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  well  known,  but  they  never  call  it  a  mountain. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  speaks  of  it  as 
monticulus  Golgotha,  and  the  expression  ‘  Mount 
Calvary  ’  appears  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
5th  century. 

The  site  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  All 
that  we  know  from  the  Bible  is  that  it  was  outside 
the  Avails  of  the  city  (He  1 312,  Mt  2731-  32,  Jn  1916- 17), 
that  it  was  nigh  to  the  city  (Jn  19-°),  that  it  was 
in  a  conspicuous  position  (Mk  1540,  Lk  2349),  that 
it  was  close  to  some  thoroughfare  leading  from  the 
country  (Mt  2739,  Mk  1521-29,  Lk  2326),  and  that  it 
was  near  a  garden  and  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  belonging  to  Joseph,  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathaea  (Jn  1941,  Mt  2757' 80,  Mk  1543-  46,  Lk 
235S).  These  particulars  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
a  positive  decision  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the 
proposed  identifications  of  Golgotha,  but  they 
seem  to  be  decisive  against  the  first  of  the  four 
conjectures  mentioned  below,  to  bear  against  the 
second  slightly,  but  against  the  third  more  heavily, 
and  to  be  most  nearly  satisfied  by  the  fourth. 

1.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Fergusson  (Essay  on 
the  Anc.  Topog.  of  Jems.,  and  art.  ‘Jerusalem’  in 
Smith’s  DB),  that  Golgotha  was  on  Mount  Moriah, 
and  that  the  mosque  of  Omar  is  the  church  erected 
by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was 
quickly  shown  to  be  untenable  (e.g.  by  Bonar,  art. 

‘  Jerusalem  ’  in  Fairbairn’s  DB). 

2.  Barclay  ( City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  79)  and 
Porter  (Kitto’s  Cycl.  of  Bib.  Lit.  art  ‘Golgotha’) 
maintained  that  tiie  site  of  the  Crucifixion  was  east 
of  the  city,  between  the  then  existing  wall  and 
the  Kidron  Valley.  This  place  could  have  been 
quickly  and  easily  reached  from  the  palace  of 
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Pilate  and  the  judgment -hall,  which  probably 
stood  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  IJaram  area. 
According  to  this  view,  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
taking  their  prisoner  across  the  city  towards  the 
west,  or  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road, 
hurried  Him  through  the  nearest  gate  and  crucified 
Him  near  the  road  leading  to  Bethany.  Two  ob¬ 
jections  are  urged  against  this  :  (a)  that  the  Gospel 
narratives  imply  that  the  road  passing  Golgotha 
was  a  more  frequented  thoroughfare  than  this 
road  to  Bethany,  and  that  the  great  highways  of 
Jerusalem  are  all  on  the  north  and  west  of  the 
city ;  and  (b)  that  there  is  no  skull-shaped  site  in 
this  region. 

3.  That  Golgotha  was  where  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  believed  from  the  age  of  Con¬ 
stantine  down  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  now 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  occupies  the  site  of  the  one 
erected  by  Constantine  in  A.D.  335.  On  what 
grounds  did  he  select  this  as  the  true  site  of  the 
Crucifixion  ?  Those  who  still  believe  it  to  be  the 
true  site  generally  assume  not  only  that  the  early 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
places  where  the  Lord  was  crucified  and  buried, 
but  also  that  this  knowledge  was  handed  down  as 
a  reliable  tradition  through  three  hundred  years, 
notwithstanding  the  utter  demolition  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  and  again  by  Hadrian,  and  the  altering 
of  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city  by  the  latter  when 
he  rebuilt  it  as  a  Roman  colony  and  changed  its 
name  to  Aelia  Capitolina.  But  Eusebius,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  site  by  Constantine,  says  it 
had  been  ‘given  over  to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion,’ 
and  that  the  Emperor,  ‘  not  without  a  Divine  inti¬ 
mation,  but  moved  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  Him¬ 
self,’  ordered  it  to  be  purified  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings. 

‘Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate  in 
speaking  of  a  spot  well  known  and  definitely  marked  by  long 
tradition.  The  Emperor,  too,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  “the  token  of  the  Saviour’s  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under 
ground,”  as  “a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently 
to  celebrate  or  even  to  comprehend.”  The  mere  removal  of 
obstructions  from  a  well-known  spot  could  hardly  have  been 
described  as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  Constantine  goes  to  show 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  held  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but 
of  a  supernatural  interposition  and  revelation  ’  (Robinson,  BRP, 
Boston,  1841,  ii.  75). 

The  same  impression  is  made  by  the  accounts  of 
the  writers  of  the  5th  century,  who,  however, 
unanimously  attribute  the  discovery  not  to  Con¬ 
stantine,  but  to  his  mother  Helena.  Their  story 
is  that,  guided  by  a  ‘  Divine  intimation  ’  as  to  the 
place,  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  inquired  diligently 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  a  difficult  search, 
found  the  sepulchre  and  beside  it  three  crosses,  and 
also  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  of  Pilate. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Macarius,  the  cross  to 
which  the  inscription  belonged  was  ascertained  by 
a  miracle  of  healing.  The  three  crosses  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  succession  to  a  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem 
who  lay  sick  of  an  incurable  disease.  Two  of  them 
produced  no  effect,  but  the  third  worked  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  perfect  cure.  Eusebius,  though  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  alleged  events,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  nor  of  the 
agency  of  Helena.  But  whether  we  accept  the 
account  of  Eusebius  or  that  of  the  writers  of  the 
5th  century,  the  traditional  site  of  Calvary  rests 
on  a  miracle,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  on  a 
double  miracle. 

Those  who  now  favour  this  site  (e.g.  Sanday, 
Sac.  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  72-77)  labour  to  show 
that  there  was  a  previous  tradition  which  deter¬ 
mined  Constantine’s  selection  of  the  spot,  but  the 
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only  proofs  they  adduce  are  :  ( a )  vague  allusions  to 
visits  made  by  early  pilgrims  to  the  ‘  Holy  Places  ’ 
of  Palestine,  an  expression  which  is  used  of  the 
Holy  Land  at  large,  and  not  of  the  Holy  City  only ; 
and  ( b )  the  alleged  regular  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  Apostle  James  to  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
through  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  place  might 
have  been  handed  down.  This  regular  succession 
of  bishops  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  only 
authority  on  the  subject  is  Eusebius,  who  lived 
two  centuries  afterwards,  and  he  says  expressly  that 
he  had  been  able  to  find  no  document  respecting 
them,  and  wrote  only  from  hearsay.  Moreover, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  its  value  would  be  open  to 
serious  question,  as  is  shown  by  the  falsity  of  other 
traditions  which  did  actually  exist  in  the  age  of 
Constantine.  For  instance,  Eusebius  in  A.D.  315 
speaks  of  pilgrims  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  to 
pay  their  adorations  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  Jesus  gave  His  last  charge  to  His 
disciples  and  then  ascended  into  heaven.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
St.  Luke  (2450- 61 )  that  £  he  led  them  out  until  they 
were  over  against  Bethany,  and  ...  he  parted 
from  them  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.’  Other 
sites  shown  to  pilgrims  in  that  uncritical  age  were 
impossible,  such  as  that  of  Rephidim  in  Moab. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  places  the  Transfiguration 
on  Olivet,  and  the  combat  of  David  and  Goliath 
near  Jezreel.  The  fact  that  no  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  before  the 
visit  of  Helena,  though  they  were  made  in  plenty 
to  the  summit  of  Olivet,  goes  to  show  that  there 
was  no  tradition  concerning  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
shown  not  only  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the 
rock  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  cleft  made  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  three  holes,  five  feet  apart,  in 
which  the  three  crosses  were  inserted,  but  also  a 
great  number  of  other  traditional  sites.  Almost 
every  incident  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  is 
definitely  located.  The  very  spots  are  pointed  out 
where  Christ  was  bound,  where  He  was  scourged, 
where  His  friends  stood  afar  off  during  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  where  His  garments  were  parted,  where  His 
body  was  anointed,  where  He  appeared  to  His 
mother  after  the  Resurrection,  and  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  ;  the  rock  tombs  also  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea ;  the  place  where  Helena’s 
throne  stood  during  the  ‘  Invention  of  the  Crqss,’ 
— and  many  others.  The  number  of  these  identi¬ 
fications,  all  under  one  roof,  does  not  increase  our 
confidence  in  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

Not  less  damaging  to  the  claims  of  the  traditional 
site  is  the  topographical  evidence.  Our  Lord  suf¬ 
fered  ‘  without  the  gate  ’  (He  1312).  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies  far  within  the  walls  of  the 
present  city,  and,  as  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  the 
fair  presumption  is  that  it  included  the  site  of  that 
church  rather  than  excluded  it.  If  we  place  Gol¬ 
gotha  at  the  traditional  site,  we  make  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  no  larger 
than  the  poverty-stricken  town  of  the  present  day, 

‘  containing  not  far  from  200  acres,  from  which  36 
acres  must  be  deducted  for  the  II aram  area  ’  (Mer¬ 
rill).  .  This  difficulty  arising  from  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  heart  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
felt  as  early  as  the  8th  cent.,  and  also  in  the  12th 
and  14th,  but  the  first  to  reject  the  tradition  openly 
was  Korte,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1738,  and  who 
urged  that  the  traditional  site  could  not  have  been 
outside  the  ancient  city,  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  former  area  of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  site  has  been  greatly  strengths 
ened  by  the  determination  of  the  rock  levels  of 


Jerusalem  and  the  probable  course  of  the  ‘  second 
wall  ’  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The 
first  wall,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  encompassed 
the  Upper  City  (Zion),  and  its  north  line  ran  east¬ 
ward  from  the  tower  of  Hippicus  to  the  wall 
bounding  the  temple  area.  ‘  The  second  wall  had 
its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gennath,  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall,  and,  encircling  only  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  it  extended  as  far  as 
the  Tower  Antonia  ’  (BJ  v.  iv.  2).  This  wall,  which 
was  probably  built  by  Hezekiah,  running  in  a 
circle  or  curve,  seems  to  have  had  no  angles  like 
the  first  and  third,  and  therefore  to  have  required 
no  extended  description.  If  this  curve  included 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  (which  must  surely  have 
been  within  the  walls),  it  would  naturally  have 
included  also  the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  Josephus,  the  wall 
be  drawn  with  a  re-entering  angle  so  as  to  exclude 
the  traditional  site,  there  still  remain  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
since  in  this  case  the  wall  must  have  been  built  in 
a  deep  valley  (Tyropceon),  and  must  have  been 
dominated  from  without  by  the  adjacent  knoll  on 
which  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now 
stands  (Acra).  But  ‘  fortresses  stand  on  hills,  not 
in  deep  ravines,’  ‘the  wall  must  have  stood  on  the 
high  ground,’’  (Conder).  Immediately  east  of  the 
Tower  of  David  (at  or  near  which  Hippicus  must 
have  stood)  a  narrow  ridge  runs  north  and  south, 
connecting  the  two  hills  Zion  and  Acra  and  sepa¬ 
rating  the  head  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley  from  the 
valley  west  of  the  Jaffa  gate.  As  this  is  the  only 
place  where  the  wall  could  have  protected  the 
valley  on  the  east  and  commanded  the  valley  on 
the  west,  the  natural  course  for  the  engineers 
would  have  been  to  build  the  wall  along  this  ridge. 
Exactly  along  this  ridge  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall  were  found  in  1885  by  Dr.  Merrill.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  it  were  exposed  in  a 
line  running  north-west  and  south-east,  at  a  depth 
of  10  or  12  ft.  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  some  points  but  one  course  of  stone 
remained,  at  others  two,  at  others  three.  The 
stones  correspond  in  size  and  work  to  those  in  the 
base  of  the  Tower  of  David,  a  few  yards  farther 
south.  This  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  second 
wall.  Later,  another  section,  26  ft.  long,  of  similar 
work,  was  found  farther  north,  besides  traces  at 
several  other  points.  In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  entire  sections  are  found  towards  the  south 
and  only  debris  of  walls  towards  the  north,  Dr. 
Merrill  cites  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Titus 
‘  threw  down  the  entire  northern  portion,’  but  left 
the  southern  standing  and  placed  garrisons  in  its 
towers.  From  the  statement  that  Titus  made  his 
attack  ‘  against  the  central  tower  of  the  north 
wall  ’  he  argues  further,  that  if  the  wall  ran  from 
near  Hippicus  to  Antonia  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  two 
parts  of  the  wall  after  it  was  broken  in  the  middle 
should  have  been  designated  the  ‘  eastern  ’  and 
‘  western  ’ ;  but  Josephus  calls  them  the  ‘  northern  ’ 
and  ‘southern,’  a  description  which  is  obviously 
more  appropriate  to  a  wall  which  ran  well  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  traditional  site  ( Presb .  and 
Ref.  Rev.  iii.  p.  646). 

Parts  of  an  ancient  ditch  and  remains  of  walls 
have  been  recently  discovered  east  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Schick  regards  these 
as  remains  of  the  second  wall  and  of  the  city  moat. 
But,  as  Benzinger  says  (Hilprecht’s  Explorations 
in  Bible  Lands  in  the  19th  Cent. ),  his  explanation 
‘  is  not  convincing  in  itself,  and  there  stand  op¬ 
posed  to  it  important  considerations  of  a  general 
nature,’  such  as  have  been  cited  above,  e.g.  the 
military  objection  to  locating  a  wall  in  a  valley 
dominated  from  without  by  higher  ground,  and 
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the  fact  that,  had  this  been  the  course  of  the  wall, 
Jerusalem  could  not  have  accommodated  its  great 
population  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  existence  of  an  undoubted  Jewish  tomb  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  one  now 
called  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  has  been 
cited  as  evidence  that  the  place  was  outside  the 
old  city  wall,  ‘  but  we  know  from  the  Talmud  that 
ancient  half-forgotten  tombs  were  allowed  by  the 
Jews  to  exist  within  Jerusalem,  and  any  writer 
will  admit  that,  in  the  time  of  Agrippa  at  least, 
this  particular  tomb  was  within  the  circuit  of  the 
town.’  The  third  wall,  which  ran  far  to  the  north¬ 
west  and  north  of  the  present  city  wall,  was  built 
by  Agrippa  only  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the 
Crucifixion,  to  enclose  a  large  suburb  that  had 
gradually  extended  beyond  the  second  wall.  So 
that,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Sepulchre 
was  outside  the  second  wall,  it  certainly  lay  far 
within  the  line  of  the  third,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  new  town  which  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion 
must  have  been  already  growing  north  of  the 
second  wall.  The  words  ‘  without  the  gate  ’  and 
‘  nigh  to  the  city  ’  could  scarcely  mean  ‘  within  the 
suburbs  ’  (Schatf). 

The  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site  has  been  defended  by 
Chateaubriand  ( ltineraire  de  Paris  d  Jerusalem),  Williams 
( The  Holy  City),  Krafft  ( Die  Topographie  Jerusalems),  Tischen- 
dorf  ( Reise  in  den  Orient),  de  Vogue  (Les  figlises  de  la  Terre- 
Sainte),  Sepp  ( Jerusalem ),  Clermont-Ganneau  (V Authenticite 
du  Saint-Sepulcre),  Sanday  ( Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels),  and 
others.  It  has  been  attacked  by  Korte  ( Reise  nach  dein  gelobten 
Lande),  Robinson  ( BllP ,  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  August  and 
November  1847),  Tobler  (Golgotha),  Wilson  (The  Lands  of  the 
Bible),  Barclay  (The  City  of  the  Great  King),  Schaff  (Through 
Bible  Lands),  Conder  (Tent  Work  in  Palestine),  and  others. 

4.  The  theory  that  Golgotha  is  the  skull-shaped 
knoll  above  Jeremiah’s  grotto,  outside  the  present 
north  wall,  near  the  Damascus  gate,  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Otto  Thenius  in  1849.  A  similar  view 
was  put  forward  independently  by  Fisher  Howe 
(The  True  Site  of  Calvary)  in  1871.  Since  that 
time  the  theory  has  come  rapidly  into  favour,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  Gen.  C.  E.  Gordon,  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson,  Dr.  Merrill,  Dr.  Schatf,  Col. 
Conder,  and  others.  It  answers  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  being  outside  the 
walls,  nigh  to  the  city,  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
near  a  frequented  thoroughfare — the  main  north 
road,  and  near  to  ancient  Jewish  rock-hewn  tombs, 
one  of  which  was  discovered  by  Conder  about  700 
ft.  west  of  the  knoll.  The  so-called  ‘  Gordon’s 
Tomb,’  about  230  ft.  from  the  summit  of  the  knoll, 
is  thought  by  Conder  to  be  a  Christian  tomb  of 
the  Byzantine  age  ;  but  Schick  says  it  ‘  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  rather  small  rock-cut  Jewish  tomb,  but  be¬ 
came  afterwards  a  Christian  tomb.’  The  great 
cemetery  of  Jewish  times  lay  north  of  the  city. 

Moreover,  Jewish  tradition  regards  this  hill  as 
the  place  of  public  execution,  and  the  Jews  still 
call  it  ‘the  Place  of  Stoning.’  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  also,  as  old  as  the  5th  cent.,  fixes  this  as  the 
place  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen.  The  fact  that 
Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  method  of 
crucifixion  and  not  by  the  Jewish  method  of  ston¬ 
ing  does  not  break  the  force  of  this  argument,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  had 
two  places  of  public  execution.  No  other  place 
would  have  been  so  convenient  to  the  Romans  for 
this  purpose,  starting,  as  they  probably  did,  from 
Antonia.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  itself  a  part 
of  the  outer  ramparts  on  the  north-east,  with  the 
north  wall  of  the  temple  area  stretching  from  it  to 
the  east  and  the  second  city  wall  to  the  north¬ 
west.  There  must  have  been  some  feasible  route 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  going  back  and  forth  between  this  fortress 
and  Caesarea.  There  was  no  such  route  to  the  east 
or  south.  To  go  west  would  have  taken  them 
through  the  heart  of  the  crowded  city,  with  its 
vol.  i. — 42 
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narrow  streets  and  its  perils  from  the  mob.  'What 
more  natural  than  that  there  should  have  been  a 
road  leading  directly  from  Antonia  to  the  open 
country  northwards  ?  Here,  accordingly,  only  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  city,  we  find  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Roman  road. 

‘  If  executions  were  to  take  place  near  the  city,  I  think  they 
must  have  been  carried  out  on  the  line  of  such  a  road,  where 
the  soldiers  would  have  free  ground  to  act  upon  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  without  being  hampered  by  crowded  streets,  and 
where  only  one  gate  would  be  between  them  and  their  strong¬ 
hold,  and  that  one  entirely  under  their  own  control  *  (Merrill). 

Literature. — Artt.  ‘Golgotha’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  Encyc . 
Bibl. ,  ‘Sepulchre,  The  Holy,’  in  Encyc.  Britfi,  ‘Grab,  das 
heilige,’  in  PRE3;  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine ,  i.  372  ff.  ; 
SWP  ‘Jerusalem,’  429  ff.  ;  Merrill  in  Andover  Rev .,  1885, 
p.  483 ff.  ;  PEFSt,  1892,  pp.  120flf.,  177,  188,  205;  Wilson, 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre ,  1906  :  and  works  cited  in  the 

artiole-  W.  W.  Moore. 

GOMORRAH  (rnbj;,  Topippa  [fern.]  or  V  6  pop  pa 
[neut.]). — 

The  word  should  be  fern,  in  Greek  as  in  Hebrew,  but  the  final 
a.  led  to  its  being  treated  as  neut.  plural.  In  the  LXX  it  is 
fem.  9  times,  neut.  5  times,  and  in  5  passages  the  gender  is 
indeterminate.  In  the  NT  it  is  fem.  in  2  P  2*>  and  Mt  1015  [CD], 
but  neut.  in  id.  [NAB]. 

The  name  occurs  in  the  NT  in  Mt  1015,  Ro  9", 
2  P  26,  Jude7.  (In  Mk  6U  it  occurs  in  a  sentence 
wrongly  inserted  in  A  and  some  Lat.  MSS,  whence 
it  found  its  way  through  the  TR  into  the  AV). 
In  every  case  it  is  coupled  with  Sodom,  as  it  is 
invariably  in  the  OT.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Sodom  is  mentioned  alone  in  Mt  ll23*-, 
Lk  1 72a,  Rev  ll8.  Not  only  so,  but  in  Lk  1012,  the 
parallel  passage  to  Mt  1015,  Gomorrah  is  omitted. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  St.  Matthew 
the  insertion  of  the  name  is  editorial  and  not 
original  ;  and,  moreover,  the  text  is  uncertain  ; 
NAB  Topbppoiv,  C  Topbppas,  D  Poppas;  again  NC 
insert  yrj  before  ro/tt.,  while  ABD  omit  it.  Our 
Lord,  then,  used  ‘  Sodom  ’  (or  ‘  the  land  of  Sodom  ’) 
alone  ;  in  Ro  929  the  passage  is  a  direct  quotation 
from  Is  l9  ;  while  the  OT  expression  ‘  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ’  is  found  only  in  the  two  late,  and 
closely  connected,  writings,  Jude  and  2  Peter. 

For  the  lessons  drawn  by  our  Lord  from  the 
wickedness  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  see  art. 
Sodom.  A.  H.  M‘Neile. 

GOOD  (ayados,  tea \6s). — It  is  not  easy  to  define 
Christ’s  idea  of  what  is  good.  His  expressions 
vary  from  a  conception  of  the  Good  as  one  with 
the  infinitely  and  inimitably  Perfect  to  the  most 
commonplace  uses  of  the  word.  He  speaks  of  old 
wine  as  ‘good’  (Lk  539),  of  the  wedding-guests  as 
‘both  bad  and  good’  (Mt  2210),  of  salt  as  ‘good’ 
(Mk  9B0  ||  Lk  1434),  of  certain  ground  as  being 
‘  good’  (Mk  48  |[  Lk  8s),  of  God  making  ‘  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  ’  (Mt  545),  and 
He  says  of  Judas,  ‘Good  ( KaXov )  were  it  for  that 
man  if  he  had  not  been  born’  (2624 1|  Mk  1421).  Yet 
when  the  young  ruler  comes  to  Him  with  the  same 
conventional  usage  of  the  word,  ‘  Good  Master 
(StSd<TKa\e  ayadt),  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  in¬ 
herit  eternal  life?’  (Mk  1017  ||  Lk  1818 ;  cf.  Mt  1916f- 
and  WH’s  ‘Notes  on  Select  Readings’  ad  loc.), 
Jesus  rejects  the  title  as  applied  to  Himself,  and 
asserts  that  ‘none  is  good  save  one,  even  God.’ 
Whether  this  be  read  as  ‘  not  denying  that  He  is 
good,  but  insisting  that  none  should  call  Him  so 
who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  God’  (Liddon, 
Bampt.  Led.  i.  23),  or  as  ‘  the  self-judgment  which 
felt  hurt  by  the  epithet  good  ’  (Martineau,  Seat  of 
Authority,  651),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jesus 
purposely  made  use  of  the  young  man’s  phrase  to 
point  him  to  the  ideal  Good.  Behind  the  things 
to  be  done,  which  were  in  the  questioner’s  mind,— 
greater  than  matters  of  law  or  ritual,  or  even 
charity, — was  the  necessity  that  he  should  recog' 
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nize  the  Supreme  Good,  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  all 
goodness.  This  did  not  imply  that  man  should  he 
hopeless  of  attaining  a  certain  measure  of  the 
good,  that  it  was  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  race,  but  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
good  is  God,  and  that  to  detine  or  limit  it  is  as  im¬ 
possible  as  to  define  or  limit  the  Eternal  Himself. 
Only  on  this  occasion  does  Jesus  so  suddenly  soar 
beyond  the  intention  of  any  questioner  who  ap¬ 
proaches  Him.  Elsewhere  He  tells  a  parable,  and 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  vine- 
ard  (a  most  human  representative  of  the  Heavenly 
laster)  the  question,  1  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I 
am  good?’  (Mt  2015) ;  and  He  speaks  of  ‘the  good 
man  ’  who  ‘  out  of  his  good  treasure  bringeth  forth 
good  things’  (1235  ||  Lk  64S).  So  we  may  look  upon 
the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Man  as  a  unique 
expression  of  Christ’s  highest  thought  of  the  Good, 
but  not  as  thereby  ruling  out  all  lesser  conceptions. 
A  man  may  begin  to  do  good  or  to  live  a  good  life 
before  he  learns  that  the  foundation  of  all  the 
good  he  accomplishes  or  attains  to  is  God  Himself  ; 
that  no  ethical  aims  are  good  which  lack  a  Divine 
sanction.  It  is  better  for  a  man  when  this  inward 
recognition  of  the  Eternal  Goodness  precedes  the 
active  goodness  of  his  life,  for  then  he  finds  the 
peculiar  secret  of  St.  Paul’s  dogma  (Ro  828),  ‘  All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.’  But  the  doing  of  good  for  its  own  sake  may 
bo  a  man’s  first  step  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  later  he  will  be  prepared  for  any  self-denial 
or  solf-sacrilicc  that  may  bring  him  nearer  the 
heavenly  perfection  (Mt  188 1|  Mk  943-  46-  47),  when  he 
has  learned  that  it  is  God’s  Kingdom  he  approaches 
and  not  the  invention  of  his  own  sympathetic  im¬ 
pulses  alone. 

In  line  with  this  thought  of  Christ’s  is  the  liberty 
in  the  modes  of  doing  good  which  He  frequently 
asserted.  With  Him  the  present  was  always  the 
fitting  opportunity  of  the  good,  though  He  might 
occasionally  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  as  to  whether  it  was  ‘  laAvful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath  ’  (Mt  1212  ||  Mk  34,  Lk  69). 

Some  element  of  altruism  enters  into  all  His 
conceptions  of  good.  The  Greek  masters  (especi¬ 
ally  Plato  and  Aristotle)  assert  the  good  of  a  man 
to  lie  in  his  ‘well-being’  (Sidgwick’s  constant 
rendering  of  eiSaiyovLa),  a  condition  which  depends 
on  certain  visible  ‘  goods  ’  that  are  his  own  personal 
possession,  and  in  no  way  bring  him  into  contact 
with  less  fortunate  men,  such  ‘  good  things  ’  as 
wealth,  health,  beauty,  and  intellect.  But  Christ 
regards  that  alone  as  good  which  lessens  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  man  and  man,  and  man  and  God. 
The  good  a  man  should  seek  is  that  of  each  and  all 
men,  even  ‘them  that  hate  you’  (Lk  627),  for  the 
doing  of  good  to  others  is  the  final  test  of  the 
practical  value  of  religion,  and  became  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  note  of  the  character  of  Christ  in  the 
Apostolic  days  when  He  was  described  as  one  who 
‘went  about  doing  good  and  healing’  (Ac  1038). 
This  is  indicative  of  all  the  visible  elements  of  the 
good  in  His  teachings.  Love,  His  supreme  dogma, 
finds  its  essence  in  self-surrender.  The  parables 
of  conduct,  such  as  the  Good  Samaritan,  are  in¬ 
sistent  upon  the  actual  doing  of  some  good.  When 
Jesus  sends  the  Baptist  His  own  record,  the  good 
tilings  that  will  bear  witness  to  Him,  it  is  a  tale 
of  deeds  of  brotherly  kindness,  of  help  for  the 
blind,  lame,  lepers,  deaf,  the  poor,  and  even  the 
dead  (Mt  1 16).  Zacchteus  is  assured  of  his  salva¬ 
tion  when  he  has  learned  to  share  with  his  poorer 
brethren  (Lk  19s- 9).  The  fact  of  giving  is  accepted 
by  Christ  as  the  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  good 
(Mk  147).  The  good  man  is  not  only  devout;  his 
personal  piety  may  be  the  surest  basis  for  the 
true  spirit  of  goodness  in  him  ;  but  the  good  must 
take  form  in  some  actual  warring  with  the  world’s 


evils,  some  earnest  attempt  to  remedy  the  miseries, 
sufferings,  diseases,  afflictions,  sorrows,  or  poverty 
of  men.  This  is  the  vital  test  applied  in  the  great 
parable  of  the  Judgment  (Mt  2531ff-).  The  Son 
of  Man  there  asks  no  question  as  to  spiritual 
apprehension,  or  intellectual  convictions,  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  obedience.  ‘  The  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  — from  the  moment  of 
the  birth  of  mankind — is  for  those  who  saw  and 
served  the  King  in  brethren  who  were  hungry, 
thirsty,  outcasts,  naked,  sick,  or  in  prison.  Christ 
sanctions  the  popular  judgment  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  man, — that  effectiveness  in  well-doing 
which  moves  steadily  and  lovingly  towards  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  world,  that  social  message 
of  the  gospel  which  is  the  enthusiasm  of  true 
goodness,  and  is  able  to  ‘  overcome  evil  with  good  ’ 
(Ro  1221).  But  all  such  doing  rests  on  being.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  each  man’s  own 
spiritual  vision  and  condition,  for  it  is  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
it  issues  from  that  Kingdom  which  is  ‘  within  ’ 
(Lk  1721),  where  ‘glory,  honour,  and  peace’  are  the 
blessings  which  come  ‘  to  every  one  that  worketli 
good  ’  (Ro  210) — a  Kingdom  which  a  man  may  never 
have  explored,  but  which  is  the  ground  from  which 
grows  all  the  practical  good  he  does  (Mt  1235).  If 
the  tree  is  good,  the  fruit  is  good  (a7.33),  and  when, 
the  whole  being  of  a  man  is  aAvake  to  the  infloAv- 
ing  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  he  becomes  the  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  Righteousness,  Truth,  Love, 
and  the  Brotherhood,  and  finds  increasingly  St. 
Peter’s  utterance  at  the  Transfiguration  to  be  his 
OAvn  :  ‘  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here’  (Mt  174 
II  Mk  96 1!  Lk  933).  The  Good  enters  imperceptibly  ; 
it  is  not  born  of  the  law,  nor  of  any  ethical 
analysis  ;  and  in  the  unexpectedness  of  its  joy  the 
disciple  is  conscious  of  having  reached  the  highest 
heaven,  of  having  found  that  delight  in  whatever 
is  good  which  helps  him  to  understand  the  true 
end  of  life,  ‘to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever.’  Edgar  Daplyn. 

GOODNESS. — As  resignation  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Buddhist,  and  valour  of  the  Mohammedan,  so  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  goodness.  Its  Pounder 
Avas  the  absolute  personification  of  this  character¬ 
istic  quality.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have 
so  inspired  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Veiled 
within  the  feAv  imperishable  pages  of  the  Gospels, 
and  perhaps  seen  only  by  the  meditating  mind,  is 
the  figure  of  a  perfect  goodness  once  realized  upon 
earth.  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  His  teaching 
that  has  attracted  men,  nor  His  deep  sympathy 
Avith  humanity,  nor  any  spiritual  utterances  to  the 
Father  (which  are  all  too  rarely  recorded).  Behind 
the  Avords  and  deeds  of  the  four  biographies  stands 
a  shining  personality,  a  living  type  of  goodness — 
One  of  whom  they  could  speak  as  being  ‘  without 
sin.’  The  Evangelists  knew  nothing  of  the  dog¬ 
matic  spirit,  and  could  probably  have  given  no 
clear  definition  and  explanation  of  the  sinlessness 
of  Christ.  To  them  He  was  the  human  expression 
of  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  it  mattered  little 
Avhether  a  man  should  say  that  the  Goodness  was 
from  eternity,  so  that  by  its  nature  sin  had  never 
been  a  moment’s  possibility,  or  that  at  birth 
Christ  had  been  uniquely  endowed  Avith  a  passion 
for  goodness  that  turned  naturally  from  every¬ 
thing  selfish,  injurious  to  others,  or  sinful  either 
to  God  or  man  ;  or  that  at  His  baptism  He  had 
been  set  aside  to  that  brief  ministry  (which  is 
nearly  all  men  knoAv  of  His  earthly  life),  Avhen  the 
voice  from  heaven  was  heard  saying,  ‘  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  Avhom  I  am  well  pleased’  (Mt  317). 
However  its  genesis  might  be  spoken  of,  the  1  sin¬ 
lessness’  of  Christ  is  the  utterance  of  the  measure 
of  His  goodness  as  it  affected  the  diseiules. 
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Throughout  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they  would 
hear  that  note  of  human  tenderness  blended  with 
unhesitating  virtue  which  constitutes  goodness. 
This  alone  could  be  the  source  of  that  merciful 
utterance  which  is  perhaps  His  only  new  doctrine 
— ‘  Love  your  enemies.’ 

In  His  message  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  they 
would  behold  that  goodness  sending  ‘  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  ’  (Mt  545),  forgiving  the  penitent 
as  the  father  forgives  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  15nff-), 
and  even  forgiving  those  whose  repentance  is  yet. 
to  come  (2334).  Such  conceptions  would  be  born  of 
the  goodness  within  Himself,  that  breathed  out  in 
the  intense  sympathy  of  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  sin  (Jn  753-Sn),  or  the  defence  of  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk 
),  or  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(10‘i5,r-).  The  same  spirit  marks  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  miracles.  None  could  be  considered  as 
entirely  separated  from  human  interest  and  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  great  majority  (thirty-one  out  of 
thirty-seven  recorded)  were  wrought  openly  and 
intentionally  for  the  good  of  others.  The  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  palsied,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the 
lunatic,  the  hungry  crowd,  the  timid  fishermen,  the 
mourners  for  the  dead, — all  shared  in  the  effective 
power  of  the  innate  goodness  of  our  Lord.  It 
was  as  though,  in  His  purity  and  sinlessness,  the 
very  forces  of  nature  became  obedient  to  His 
transparent  will, — the  one  will  that  sin  has  never 
overcome,  the  one  luminous  purity  in  which  sin 
has  found  no  vitalizing  atmosphere.  lie  had  been 
tried  at  the  beginning  of  His  mission,  but  the 
temptations  of  the  desert  had  ended  in  triumph. 
The  goodness  that  was  the  breath  of  Hie  being 
rose  instinctively  above  the  low  promptings  of  a 
selfish  wonder-working,  or  the  presumption  of 
pride,  or  the  vanity  of  power,  even  though  over 
‘  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ’  (Mt  41  )[  Lk  41,  Mk 
l12).  He  spoke  harshly  to  the  Tempter,  for  good¬ 
ness  does  not  always  win  by  mild  passivity  against 
evil.  He  who  knows  that  God  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  goodness  will  waste  little  time 
in  diplomatic  parley  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Victory  will  often  lie  in  swift  attack.  So  the 
goodness  of  Christ  is  not  lessened  by  His  tierce 
handling  of  the  money-changers  and  traders  within 
the  Temple  (Mt  2112ff-,  Jn  2l3fr-),  for  He  knows  that 
lower  ideas  of  God  and  goodness  will  unconsciously 
prevail  if  the  house  of  God  becomes  a  place  for 
barter  and  bargain.  It  is  part  of  the  same  zeal 
that  had  kept  Him  about  His  ‘Father’s  business’ 
in  the  days  of  His  boyhood  (Lk  249),  though  it  takes 
the  more  vigorous  form  we  might  expect  in  man¬ 
hood.  The  inward  knowledge  of  the  simplicity 
and  holiness  of  His  motives  makes  fear  not  only 
impossible,  but  non-existent ;  and  this  is  the  spirit 
that  inspires  every  true  missionary.  He  also,  as 
his  Master,  would  show  the  winning  charm  of  the 
visibly  good  —  the  goodness  embodied  in  a  life 
rather  than  in  doctrines  only — that  which  in  Christ 
could  say  to  the  world,  ‘  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ’ 
(Jn  635-  ®),  ‘  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life’ 
(14s),  and  ‘I  am  the  light  of  the  world’  (812  95), 
the  witness  of  which  is  described  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  light,  is  in  all  good¬ 
ness  and  righteousness  and  truth  ’  (Eph  59). 

The  goodness  of  Christ  brought  a  new  force  into 
Jewish  religion,  one  that  changed  the  nature  of  it. 
Judaism  was  formal,  ceremonial,  mainly  an  exter¬ 
nal  worship.  Its  prophets  had  striven  to  kindle 
it  into  a  moral  and  spiritual  faith.  But  prophet 
and  priest  had  stood  apart.  In  Christ  the  middle 
Avail  Avas  broken  down,  and  into  the  old  religion 
was  poured  the  neA\r  spirit.  Henceforth  religion 
could  not  be  separate  from  the  moral  life.  A  man 
could  not  be  unrighteous,  an  evil-doer,  and  yet  be 
religious.  Goodness  became  a  synonym  for  true 
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and  undeliled  religion.  For  man,  having  once  seen 
the  perfect  manhood  of  the  Christ,  and  felt  His 
power  to  overcome  sin  and  death,  had  gained  a 
vision  of  religion  that  might  perpetuate  such 
a  type,  and  the  vision  Avould  not  lightly  fade. 
Through  failures  from  within  and  tyrannies  from 
without  the  Christian  would  hear  rvitness  to  his 
Lord  and  to  his  faith,  by  a  life  of  goodness  modelled 
on  that  of  his  Master.  This  was  the  highest  evid¬ 
ence  he  could  offer  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

GOODWILL.— See  Complacency,  p.  35G'1. 

GOSPEL. — ‘  Gospel  ’  is  the  modern  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  ‘  godspell,’  representing  the 
Greek  word  evayye\cov.  Formerly  it  Avas  thought 
to  be  the  literal  translation,  meaning  ‘good-story.’ 
But  noAV  it  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  ‘  God- 
story.  ’  evayye\iov  was  originally  used  for  ‘  the 
reward  of  good  tidings,’  and  traces  of  this  usage 
are  found  in  LXX  ;  cf.  2  S  410.  But  the  Avoid  came 
to  denote  the  ‘good  tidings ’  themselves ;  and  this 
is  the  Christian  usage.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Dalman  (The  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  103)  says:  ‘  In  the 
verb  nb’3,  which  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  original 
Aramaic  expression,  the  idea  of  glad  tidings  is  not 
so  inherent  as  in  the  Greek  euayyeXfeaOai.  Even 
in  tnc  OT  (1  S  417)  lira  is  used  of  mournful  tidings. 
...  It  thus  appears  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  is 
the  content  of  a  “  message”  or  “  tidings,”  and  not 
Avithout  further  qualitication  of  “  a  message  of  glad 
tidings.”  ’  It  Avould  seem,  however,  that  the  choice 
of  the  Greek  verb  evayy eXlfecr&ai,  as  Avell  as  the  con¬ 
texts  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels,  provide  that 
‘  further  qualification.’ 

1.  The  source  for  the  Christian  usage  is  found  in 
Isaiah.  In  Gl1  the  prophet  describes  the  function 
of  the  Servant  of  JaliAveli  (or  perhaps  his  OAvn 
function)  in  these  Avords  :  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  .  .  .’ 
The  word  is  eva.yye\i<raa Bat.  The  meek  are  the 
exiles  in  Babylon.  Good  tidings  are  announced  to 
them.  God  is  coming  to  save  them,  and  He  is 
near.  It  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  Avlien 
He  shall  deliver  His  people  from  their  enemies 
and  restore  them  to  their  native  land.  A  similar 
reference  occurs  in  527.  A  messenger  hastens  to 
Jerusalem,  as  she  sits  in  the  dust  of  her  ruins, 
bringing  ‘  good  tidings.’  The  exiles  are  to  return  to 
her,  and  she  shall  be  inhabited  again  by  her  long- 
lost  children.  These  instances  exhibit  clearly  the 
meaning  ‘  good  tidings  ’ ;  and  both  are  claimed  in 
NT  to  describe  the  Christian  message.  St.  Paul 
quotes  Is  527  in  Ro  1015 ;  and  Jesus  makes  Is  611 
the  text  for  His  sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  418). 

This  use  of  the  word  by  Jesus  stamps  it  at  once 
with  its  Christian  significance.  ‘  He  began  to  say, 
To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your 
ears.’  He  claimed  to  be  a  preacher  of  good  tidings 
to  the  poor.  The  poor,  the  captives,  the  blind, 
the  bruised,  are  no  longer  political  exiles.  They 
are  the  bond-servants  of  sin,  those  avIio  Avaited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  the  poor  and  outcast  to 
whom  Judaism  had  no  message  of  hope.  He  is 
JaliAveh’s  Anointed  sent  to  bring  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  the  people  (Lk  210).  This  descrip¬ 
tion  of  His  mission  seems  to  have  endeared  itself 
to  the  heart  of  Jesus.  He  made  frequent  use  of 
the  Avord,  and  soon  after  the  rejection  in  Nazareth 
He  described  His  Messianic  function  by  it:  ‘I 
must  preach  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  the  other  cities  also ;  for  therefore  Avas  I 
sent’  (Lk  443).  In  particular,  Jesus  appropriated 
the  name  ‘  gospel  ’  for  the  contents  of  His  message. 
This  was  His  description  of  it  from  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry.  St.  Mark  sums  up  that  beginning 
thus:  ‘Jesus  came  into  Galilee  preaching  the 
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gospel  of  God,  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled  and 
t  he  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye  and 
believe  in  the  gospel.’  There  are  many  proofs  that 
J  esus  used  this  word  ‘  gospel  ’  to  describe  His 
message;  cf.  Mt  2414  2G13,  Mk  l15  835  1028  1310,  Lk 
722 1|.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  word 
came  into  general  Christian  use  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  All  the 
Synoptics  reflect  this  usage.  In  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  it  is  an  established  custom.  ‘The  gospel’ 
became  the  normal  Christian  title  for  the  message 
which  Jesus  came  to  proclaim,  and  which  He  sent 
forth  the  Apostles  to  preach  to  every  creature. 

2.  But  closer  examination  shows  that  the  term 
was  not  used  by  the  Evangelists  to  describe  all 
that  Jesus  said;  nor  was  the  verb  ‘preach  good 
tidings’  descriptive  of  all  His  work.  In  Mt.  this 
sentence  occurs  twice:  ‘Jesus  went  about  in  all 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness 
among  the  people’  (423  935).  It  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  formula  summarizing  the  work  of  Jesus. 
It  contains  three  main  words — ‘teaching,’  ‘preach¬ 
ing,’  ‘healing.’  The  same  distinctions  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  St.  Luke  distinguishes  ‘  teaching  ’  and 
‘  preaching  the  gospel  ’  (201) ;  and  in  92  he  tells 
that  the  Twelve  were  sent  forth  ‘  to  preach  the 
kingdom  and  to  heal  the  sick.’  St.  Mark  does  not 
contrast  the  two  words  ‘  teach  ’  and  ‘  preach  the 
gospel’  in  the  same  verse;  but  in  l14,  21 ,  lie  ascribes 
to  Jesus  ‘preaching  the  gospel’  and  ‘teaching.’ 
In  the  latter  case  the  effect  produced  by  His 
‘teaching’  is  different  from  that  due  to  His 
‘  preaching.’ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  Jesus 
was  threefold:  He  preached  the  gospel,  He  taught, 
and  He  healed.  If  this  distinction  is  valid,  the 
term  ‘gospel’  did  not  apply  to  all  that  Jesus  said 
and  did.  It  was  reserved  for  the  ‘good  tidings’ 
that  He  preached.  In  addition  to  these  ‘  good 
tidings,’  there  was  ‘teaching’  that  belonged  to 
another  category.  Listeners  would  hardly  de¬ 
scribe  such  teaching  as  Mt  519'48  by  the  title  ‘  good 
tidings,’  nor  could  the  word  apply  naturally  to 
Mt  1034'3S)  1231'37  19s’-12  2133’44  23.  24  ||.  It  seems  clear 
that  Jesus  distinguished  the  gospel  that  He 
preached  from  the  teaching  that  accompanied  it. 

3.  What  then  was  implied  by  the  term  ‘  gospel  ’  ? 
It  was  essentially  ‘news’  or  ‘tidings.’  It  was  the 
proclamation  of  a  fact  rather  than  instruction  in 
the  art  of  living  well.  It  was  offered  to  belief, 
and  its  acceptance  must  be  preceded  by  repentance 
(Mk  l15).  It  is  called  ‘the  gospel  of  God’  (in  Mk 
l14  BY);  the  ‘gospel  of  the  kingdom’  (in  Mt  423 
935  2414).  St.  I  ,uke  uses  the  compound  phrase, 

‘  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ’  (Lk  443  1616). 
These  phrases  must  be  studied,  and  in  addition  it 
must  be  noted  that  Jesus  connected  the  gospel 
with  His  own  person. 

(a)  The  phrase  ‘  the  gospel  of  God  ’  indicates  a 
message  from  God  and  about  God  that  is  good 
news  to  men.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  gave  the 
world  a  new  idea  of  God  ;  and  this  gospel  of  Jesus 
was  the  revelation  of  God  as  ‘our  Father  in 
heaven.’  lie  did  not  discover  the  category  of 
b  atherhood  in  its  relation  to  God.  This  had  been 
done  under  the  Old  Covenant.  But  He  invested 
the  idea  with  such  radiance  as  to  make  it  a  new 
revelation.  More  specifically,  He  illumined  the 
b atherhood  of  God  by  teaching  ‘the  infinite  value 
of  the  human  soul.’  God  is  not  merely  the  Father 
of  a  people.  He  is  the  Father  of  eacli  individual 
soul  (cf.  ‘thy  Father,’  Mt  G4'18).  His  Fatherhood 
extends  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  (Mt  1250). 
In  particular,  the  Father  seeks  each  sinner  (Lk 
151"  °),  and  welcomes  even  the  prodigal  to  His 
home  (vv.11-32).  This  ‘gospel  of  God’  includes, 


further,  the  good  news  to  the  heavily  laden  Jew 
that  ‘  the  Father  seeketh  true  worshippers  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ’  (Jn  423  ;  cf.  Mt  ll28), 
and  that  the  Father  is  willing  to  forgive  sins  with¬ 
out  sacrificial  offerings  (Mt  92 1]).  And  when  the 
child  of  God  has  entered  into  this  blessed  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  Father  in  heaven,  that  Father  may 
be  trusted  implicitly  (Mt  626'34).  Prayer  must  be 
offered  to  this  Father  continually  (Lk  181).  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  69)  ‘  shows  the  gospel  to  be  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  applied  to  the  whole  of  life  ;  to 
be  an  inner  union  with  God’s  will  and  God’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  a  joyous  certainty  of  eternal  blessings 
and  protection  from  evil  ’  (Harnack). 

The  Johannine  tradition  lays  special  emphasis 
upon  this  Divine  Fatherhood  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus;  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  His 
children  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  love.  Indeed, 
St.  John  sums  up  tliis  aspect  of  the  gospel  in  the 
immortal  words,  ‘God  is  love’  (1  Jn  48).  Jesus 
Himself  spoke  chiefly  of  love  as  the  duty  of  man. 
To  love  God  and  to  love  one’s  neighbour  are  the 
supreme  laws  for  human  conduct  (Mt  2‘237'39||). 
But  by  His  constant  speech  about  the  Father, 
Jesus  taught  also  God’s  love  to  men.  This  relation 
of  love  between  God  and  man  has  been  pointed  to 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel.  Thus 
Reville  writes : 

‘  The  Christian  gospel  is  essentially  characterized  by  its 
declaration  that  the  bond  between  God  and  man  is  one  of 
love.  God  is  the  Heavenly  Father ;  man  is  the  son  of  God  ; 
God  loves  man  ;  man  ought  to  love  God  ;  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  principle  of  the  universe  and  the  individual  is 
one  of  love,  in  which  the  two  terms  subsist.  God  and  man — 
man  not  losing  himself  in  God,  God  not  remaining  aloof  from 
man — meet  in  a  living  communion,  so  that  man’s  dependence 
on  God  should  no  longer  be  one  of  compulsion,  but  of  free 
and  joyful  self-consecration,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  man  should  no  more  appear  a  tyranny,  but  a  rule  which 
we  love  and  bless.  Such  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Christi- 
anitj'  of  Jesus,  differentiating  it  from  the  other  great  religions.’  * 

(b)  The  phrase  ‘  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  ’  de¬ 
scribes  the  good  news  brought  by  Jesus  in  its 
relation  to  that  Kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven 
which  He  proclaimed.  It  implies  that  the  King¬ 
dom  has  ‘a  gospel.’  The  gospel  and  the  Kingdom 
are  not  co-extensive  any  more  than  the  gospel 
and  God  are.  But  there  is  good  news  concerning 
the  Kingdom,  and  this  good  news  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  message  of  the  Kingdom.  In  brief, 
this  gospel  was  that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is 
opened  to  all  believers.  The  message  of  Jesus  was 
that  the  Kingdom  was  not  for  select  classes  or 
nations,  but  for  all.  All  Jews  were  summoned  to 
share  it ;  even  the  publicans  and  sinners  may 
come  (Mt  2131,  Mk  215||).  Nor  are  Jews  alone  to 
walk  in  its  light.  All  nations  must  be  invited 
to  sit  at  its  hospitable  table  (Mt  811  2613,  Mk  1310). 
The  conditions  of  entrance  make  it  accessible  to  all. 
It  is  ottered  not  to  the  rich  or  to  the  wise,  but  to 
all  who  will  become  as  little  children  (Mt  112B  18s  ||, 
J11  3s).  Moreover,  this  Kingdom,  which  is  offered 
to  all,  is  a  far  higher  good  than  men  dreamed  (cf. 
Mt  1331-  44_46).  Tt  is  a  spiritual  blessedness,  infinitely 
transcending  the  ceremonial  righteousness  secured 
by  legalism,  and  the  political  supremacy  envied 
by  the  patriots.  The  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  preached 
it,  offered  the  highest  conceivable  good  to  all 
men.  It  satisfied  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
race  ;  and  because  these  are  the  deepest  and  most 
universal  instincts,  the  message  that  they  can  be 
satisfied  is  indeed  ‘good  news’  (cf.  Mt  13  ||).  Men 
had  never  found  true  satisfaction  in  the  material 
forms  of  a  ritualistic  religion.  These  were  the 
husks  that  contained  no  nourishment  for  the  soul. 
Jesus  preached  ‘  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  ’  when 
He  offered  the  highest  spiritual  good  to  all  penitent 
and  humble  souls. 

(c)  But  these  two  forms  of  the  gospel  do  not 

*  Liberal  Christianity,  pp.  09-70. 
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exhaust  its  fulness.  The  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
world  was  itself  a  gospel.  He  connected  the  good 
tidings  with  His  own  person.  As  the  good  news 
Rhoda  brought  to  the  praying  Church  was  that 
Peter  himself  was  at  the  door  (Ac  1214),  so  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  world  was  ‘  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  people  ’  (Lk  210).  This  was  due  to 
the  significance  attached  by  Jesus  to  Himself.  He 
was  the  Messiah  (Mt  1616).  His  use  of  the  title 
‘  Son  of  man  ’  implies  His  special  significance  for 
the  race.  In  several  of  His  parables  He  referred 
to  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  (Lk  2013),  as  the 
Judge  and  King  of  men  (Mt  25B1),  as  the  bride¬ 
groom  (Mt  915  25s) ;  these  and  other  titles  indicate 
the  peculiar  value  of  His  person.  The  interest 
was  not  metaphysical  but  religious.  His  presence 
in  the  world  manifested  the  love  of  God  (Jn  31B). 
It  proved  that  God  had  not  forgotten  men,  but 
had  come  to  their  help. 

In  this  connexion  the  significance  of  Jesus’  offer 
of  pardon  must  be  noted.  He  raised  much  opposi¬ 
tion  by  claiming  ‘  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  ’ 
(Mk  2'°  ||).  Nevertheless  He  exercised  the  power 
(Lk  747,  Jn  514-22).  There  is  a  close  connexion  be¬ 
tween  this  ‘  good  news  ’  and  the  good  news  about 
God  and  about  the  Kingdom.  The  barrier  between 
God  and  the  soul  is  sin.  It  is  sin  that  hinders 
enjoyment  of  the  Kingdom.  Therefore  the  best 
news  that  men  can  have  is  a  message  of  full  and 
free  forgiveness  for  all  repentant,  trustful  souls. 
And  this  was  the  message  preached  by  Jesus. 
He  removed  pardon  out  of  the  sphere  of  material 
sacrifices  in  the  temple,  which  limited  the  scope  of 
forgiveness  to  a  few,  and  He  made  forgiveness  a 
possible  boon  for  everybody.  Thus  He  opened  the 
way  into  the  Kingdom  even  to  the  publicans  and 
sinners. 

(d)  But  the  core  of  this  aspect  of  the  gospel  is 
reached  only  when  it  is  connected  definitely  with 
the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  profounder  mission  than  preaching  the  gospel. 
More  than  once  He  gave  utterance  to  words  that 
touch  the  deepest  mysteries  of  redemption.  He 
came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  (Mt  2028).  He  was 
the  Good  Shepherd  giving  His  life  for  the  sheep 
(Jn  1011).  He  foretold  His  death  and  resurrection, 
directly  He  had  brought  His  disciples  to  confess  His 
Messiahship  (Mt  1621).  On  the  betrayal  night  in  the 
upper  room,  He  gave  the  cup,  saying,  ‘  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many’  (Mk 
1424).  It  was  impossible  for  Jesus  to  connect  the 
gospel  chiefly  with  His  death,  before  He  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  But  it  seems  unquestionable  that  He  referred 
to  His  death  as  achieving  a  wonderful  deliverance 
for  men  in  respect  of  sin.  The  sacrificial  element 
was  not  introduced  into  His  life  for  the  first  time 
when  He  offered  Himself  to  die.  ‘  The  Son  of  man 
came  to  minister  ’ ;  and  all  through  His  ministry 
He  was  giving  Himself  up  for  others.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  He  looked  upon  His  own  death  as  having  a 
peculiar  significance,  awful  for  Himself  (cf.  Mk 
2432-39  up  bu t  blessed  for  men  (J11 143).  It  is  certain 
that  His  followers  accepted  this  interpretation  of 
the  cross.  At  once  the  death  of  Jesus,  followed  as 
it  was  by  His  resurrection,  was  made  the  main 
theme  of  Apostolic  preaching' (Ac  2^  314  410  etc.). 
So  central  was  this  preaching  about  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  St.  Paul  identifies  ‘  the  gospel  ’  with 
the  message  about  ‘  Christ  crucified’  (1  Co  l17). 

The  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  gospel  ’  as  used  by 
Jesus  may  now  be  summed  up.  It  seems  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  message  He  taught  concerning — (a)  the 
fatherly  nature  of  God;  (b)  the  inclusiveness  and 
spirituality  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  (c)  God’s  provision 
for  men’s  deliverance  from  sin  through  His  own 
mediation.  This  gospel  was  not  only  the  theme  of 
His  preaching,  but  was  exemplified  continually  in 
His  manner  of  life.  He  revealed  the  Father  by 
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His  own  attitude  to  men.  He  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  the  Kingdom  by  seeking  the  lost.  He  mediated 
the  grace  of  God  by  His  unsparing  self-surrender. 
In  particular,  He  accepted  death  upon  the  cross  in 
obedience  to  the  Father’s  will,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  scattered  sons  of  God  might  be  gathered  again 
to  their  Father  (Jn  1 152). 

4.  We  must  return  now  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  ‘  preaching  the  gospel  ’  and  ‘  teaching.  ’  Much 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  could  not  be  directly 
classed  under  the  ‘  gospel  ’  as  sketched  above.  It 
was  ethical  teaching.  It  rested  upon  the  gospel 
as  its  foundation.  It  appealed  ultimately  to  the 
nature  of  God  for  its  sanctions.  It  was  connected 
witli  the  Kingdom,  being  the  legislation  that  be¬ 
fitted  such  a  Kingdom  of  grace.  Nevertheless  it 
was  an  ethical  code,  intended  to  guide  those  who 
have  previously  accepted  the  gospel.  The  teaching 
of  Jesus  is  the  law-book  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Kingdom, 
explaining  its  nature  and  inviting  all  to  become  its 
citizens. 

This  probably  explains  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
term  ‘  gospel.’  Wonderful  as  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was,  the  gospel  seemed  still  more  marvellous.  At 
any  rate,  that  gospel  seemed  of  lirst  importance. 
It  had  to  be  preached  before  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
could  follow  ;  and  whilst  points  of  contact  could  be 
found  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other 
ethical  systems,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
like  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  And  thus  the  term 
‘  gospel  ’  was  most  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the 
Apostles  ;  and  by  a  natural  process  it  was  extended 
to  cover  the  entire  contents  of  their  report  of  Jesus, 
including  His  teaching.  All  that  the  Apostles  had 
to  tell  about  Jesus  was  called  ‘  the  gospel.’  This 
usage  is  reflected  in  Mk  l1,  where  the  word  refers 
to  tlie  whole  story  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  Two  points  need  a  further  reference.  The 
gospel  brought  by  Jesus  was  not  entirely  new.  It 
had  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  preaching  of  Jesus 
was  in  historic  continuity  with  the  preaching  of 
the  prophets  and  of  tho  Mosaic  law  (Mt  517).  But 
that  earlier  preaching  was  the  faint  light  of  dawn  : 
His  words  are  the  strong  light  of  noonday  (J11  812). 
Hitherto  men  had  only  heard  rumours  of  varying 
trustworthiness  ;  He  brought  official  news  that  was 
full  and  final.  Some  keen-eyed  spirits  had  caught 
sight  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  the  Alps  may  be 
seen  from  the  terrace  at  Berne  on  a  fine  evening. 
But  Jesus  led  men  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
The  hopes  of  the  nation  had  hovered  for  centuries 
round  a  kingdom.  But  only  Jesus  disclosed  the 
true  nature  of  the  shining  city  of  God.  Prophets 
had  encouraged  lonely  exiles  with  the  cry,  ‘  Behold 
your  God  cometh  !  ’  But  it  was  not  until  J esus  ap¬ 
peared  that  one  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel  could  say,  ‘  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva¬ 
tion  ’  (Lk  230).  The  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  gave 
full  substance  and  final  form  to  the  faint  and 
tremulous  hopes  of  centuries.  For  this  reason  the 
gospel  must  be  the  unchanging  element  in  the 
Church’s  message.  Being  ‘news’  about  God  and 
the  Kingdom,  it  cannot  change  until  they  change. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  gospel  which  Jesus 
preached  and  His  ethical  teaching.  The  Church’s  teaching  of 
the  Christian  ethics  must  be  a  changing  message.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Christ’s  teaching  to  present 
circumstances.  The  Christian  ethic  of  the  last  generation  is 
out  of  date  in  presence  of  to-day’s  problems.  The  Church  must 
study  the  ethical  principles  enunciated  by  Jesus,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  modern  needs.  But  whilst  the  Christian  ethic 
develops  and  is  modified  by  circumstances,  the  Christian  gospel 
cannot  change.  It  is  good  news  about  facts.  It  must  be  stated 
in  modern  phraseology,  that  men  may  hear  it  in  their  own 
tongue  and  understand  it.  But  it  remains  an  ‘  Old,  old  Story  ’ 
through  all  time.  If  this  distinction  is  remembered,  it  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  confusion  that  is  felt  in  modern  times  as  to  the 
Church’s  true  function.  All  are  agreed  that  this  is  to  preach 
the  gospel.  But  very  different  views  are  held  as  to  what  is 
included  under  the  term.  In  particular,  there  is  an  increasing 
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demand  for  a  social  gospel,  whilst  some  maintain  that  the  gospel 
cannot  be  ooncernea  with  social  conditions.  Probably  the  term 
‘gospel’  ia  being  used  in  two  senses.  As  Jesus  used  it,  ‘the 
gospel  ‘  is  a  definite  message,  distinct  from  the  Christian  ethic, 
and  also  distinct  from  the  work  of  healing  practised  by  the 
l,ord.  But  from  Apostolic  days  onward  the  term  ‘gospel’  has 
been  used  to  cover  the  threefold  function  —  preaching  the 
gospel,  teaching  the  ethic,  and  healing  the  sick.  In  its  original 
and  more  limited  sense,  ‘gospel’  is  simply  the  ‘news’  brought 
by  Jesus.  In  its  historical  and  broader  sense,  ‘gospel’  is  the 
whole  ‘God-story’:  it  includes  the  entire  record  of  Jesus 
Christ's  life  and  Work.  Thus  used,  the  term  covers  the  ethic 
that  Jesus  Christ  taught,  and  the  social  service  that  He  prac¬ 
tised.  In  this  sense  ‘gospel’  includes  all  ethical  teaching  and 
social  service  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
Master.  It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  Church 
has  not  suffered  loss  by  broadening  the  reference  of  this  word. 
Jesus  used  it  to  describe  the  ‘good  news’  He  brought  to  the 
poor  and  the  meek  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  ‘gospel’  must  ever 
be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Church  builds,  though  the 
foundation  is  not  to  be  confused  witli  the  fabric  erected  upon  it. 

6.  A  brief  space  must  be  given  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  in  the  rest  of  NT  in  so  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  Christ.  In  one  sense  this  would 
involve  an  exposition  of  many  chapters  of  Acts 
and  of  all  the  Epistles,  for  He  is  ‘  the  nead-stone  of 
the  corner,’  and  the  gospel  is  only  ‘complete  in 
Him.’  But  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  place  occupied  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  the  Apostolic  Church. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  we  are  conscious  at  once  of  a  change 
of  standpoint.  In  the  Gospels,  Christ’s  disciples 
are  a  group  of  learners.  They  stand  beside  their 
Master  at  the  very  centre  of  truth,  and  they  try 
to  follow  His  gaze  as  it  sweeps  the  horizon  of  the 
love  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Epistles 
the  relative  positions  are  altered.  The  disciples 
have  become  teachers ;  but  they  do  not  stand  by 
their  Master’s  side  at  the  centre.  Christ  alone  is 
at  the  centre  ;  the  disciples  are  on  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle  and  are  gazing  at  Him.  Their 
efforts  are  directed  towards  the  Lord,  whom  they 
would  persuade  everybody  to  know  (Ac  238,  1  Co 
22).  The  Lamb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and 
those  who  have  been  gathered  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  worship  Him  ( Rev  58).  The  Apostles  are 
seeking  to  obey  their  Lord’s  injunction  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  (Mk  hi15).  But  their 
interpretation  of  this  command  was  to  urge  their 
hearers  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Ac  1631). 

This  identification  of  *  the  gospel  ’  with  Christ 
Himself  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Apostles.  They  went  forth  as 
witnesses  (Lk  2448),  not  as  philosophers.  They 
had  to  tell  what  great  things  God  had  done  for 
their  souls.  They  could  do  this  only  by  talking  of 
Jesus.  For  He  had  become  to  them  the  mediator 
of  God’s  redeeming  love  (Mk  82il,  Jn  l41).  They 
could  not  be  witnesses  concerning  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  without  filling  their  lips  with  the 
one  ‘  name  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be 
saved  ’  (Ac  412). 

But  another  point  must  be  considered.  The 
Apostles  were  commanded  to  ‘preach  the  gospel.’ 
The  instruction  had  a  definite  meaning  because  of 
their  Master’s  use  of  the  words.  Jesus  Christ 
preached,  the  gospel  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God, 
establishing  a  Kingdom  into  which  all  men  might 
be  admitted,  and  lie  offered  Himself  as  the  authori¬ 
tative  proof  of  that  love  (cf.  Mk  12(i  ||  Jn  842).  The 
presence  in  the  world  of  the  Son  of  man,  the 
Messiah  of  prophecy,  demonstrated  God’s  love  in 
providing  for  men’s  deepest  needs.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  t  he  crucifixion  of  Jesus  shook  such  a 
gospel  to  its  foundations.  If  the  life  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  Son  of  man  ended  with  the  cross,  His  speech 
about  God’s  fatherly  love  and  a  heavenly  Kingdom 
seemed  worse  than  idle  talk.  How  could  the  gospel 
ireached  by  Jesus  survive  His  death  ?  Only  if 
Je  Himself  survived  His  death.  To  rehabilitate 
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His  gospel,  His  authority  mast  be  rehabilitated. 
This  result  was  secured  by  ihe  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  by  His  ascension.  When  they  had  seen 
Him  ‘alive  after  his  passion,’  His  disciples  were 
prepared  to  go  and  ‘  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ’  (Ac  l3). 

But  it  is  evident  also  that  these  events  them¬ 
selves  had  profound  importance.  They  did  more 
than  rehabilitate  the  authority  of  Jesus:  they 
brought  His  own  significance  for  the  gospel  into 
clear  relief.  Such  unique  events  set  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus  in  the  heart  of  the  gospel,  investing 
Him  with  peculiar  importance  (Ac  222"36  3l3~28  531, 

1  Jn  l1"3,  lto  l4,  1  P  l3"8).  Although  they  could 
not  realize  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  such 
events,  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  take  a 
new  attitude  to  Jesus,  and  to  adopt  a  fresh  theory 
of  His  person.  He  had  been  their  Master  :  now 
He  becomes  ‘the  Lord.’  The  primitive  Christian 
community  used  the  term  before  it  was  able  to 
construct  an  adequate  Christology.  But  it  ‘  called 
Jesus  “the  Lord”  because  He  had  sacrificed  His 
life  for  it,  and  because  its  members  were  convinced 
that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  and  was 
then  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ’  (Harnaek). 
The  significance  of  Jesus  was  decided  religiously, 
though  not  metaphysically,  at  once.  From  the 
first,  Jesus  Christ  had  the  religious  value  of  God. 
Men  were  exhorted  to  believe  in  Him  (Ac  238). 
The  final  expression  of  the  Apostolic  meditation 
upon  the  person  of  the  Lord  was  given  by  John 
(.In  l1"18).  But  in  Apostolic  thought  the  gospel 
could  never  be  preached  apart  from  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  could  the  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  be  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  the  gospel.  In  Him  God’s  re¬ 
demptive  purposes  and  the  sinner’s  acceptance  of 
them  may  meet.  Thus  He  is  the  central  figure  in 
history  (Col  l15-13).  He  is  at  once  the  Saviour 
appointed  by  the  Father  (Ac  223tr-,  Bo  l3  325,  Gal  44) 
and  the  Head  of  the  redeemed  race  (1  Co  1522'45, 
Gal  326,  Eph  Is2). 

But  this  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  gave 
a  deeper  meaning  to  the  great  events  in  His  ex¬ 
perience  which  had  so  affected  His  disciples.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  events  and  the  person  reacted 
upon  one  another.  Such  events  glorified  the 
person ;  the  glorified  person  deepened  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  events.  At  the  first  the  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  was  looked  upon  as  the  wicked  act  of  the 
Jews,  which  God  had  frustrated  and  even  turned 
to  His  own  glory  by  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead 
(Ac  223-  24  314- 15  410  530).  The  Besurrection  was 
accepted  at  once  as  a  proof  of  Divine  Sonship  (l.c. ). 
'l’lie  Ascension  not  only  sealed  this  proof  of  Jesus 
Christ’s  Messianic  dignity,  but  also  exalted  Him 
to  a  place  of  sovereignty  over  the  world  (Ac  2:ci 
316-  21  412  531).  But  further  reflexion  upon  them 
invested  these  unique  events  with  profounder 
significance.  His  Death  is  the  means  whereby  all 
men  may  he  forgiven  and  may  be  reconciled  to 
God — a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  (Bo  325, 

2  Co  520,  ai,  1  P  11B,  1  Jn  l7  22).  His  Besurrection  is 
the  earnest  of  the  new  life  into  which  all  those  are 
introduced  who  are  born  anew  by  faith  in  Him 
(Bo  64,  1  Jn  32‘ 3).  He  is  the  first-fruit*  of  them 
that  sleep  :  His  Besurrection  involves  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  to  eternal  life  of  all  in  whom  He  lives  (I  Th 
413-Fpo,  i  Q()  jgp  H ih  Ascension  is  the  pledge  of 
the  glorification  of  all  who  are  united  to  Him  (Bo 
8s0- so,  Ph  32U- 21). 

This  aspect  of  the  gospel  is  reflected  in  the 
Apostolic  preaching.  The  Apostles  1  preached 
Christ’  (1  Co  l23).  All  the  sermons  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  are  full  of  Christ.  The  Epistles 
identify  the  gospel  with  Him  (Bo  l16).  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  preaching  dwelt  upon  His  Crucifixion, 
H  is  Besurrection,  and  His  Ascension,  though  the 
same  ‘  mind  ’  was  discerned  in  the  whole  story  of  the 
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Incarnation  (Pli  25).  It  should  be  remembered 
that  all  this  reference  to  ‘  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
lied  ’  as  ‘the  gospel,’  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  Jesus  Christ’s  own  message  of  the  love  of  God 
in  establishing  the  kingdom.  Although  the  gospel 
as  it  was  presented  by  the  Apostles  assumed  a  new 
aspect,  becoming  a  message  about  Christ  who  died 
and  rose  and  ascended  to  the  Father’s  right  hand, 
this- was  not  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  into  which 
lie  invited  men.  But  it  was  only  through  this 
message  about  Christ  that  such  a  gospel  could  be 
offered  authoritatively  to  the  world.  Moreover, 
the  gospel  was  seen  m  its  true  glory  only  when 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  Christ’s  Death  and 
Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Without  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  events,  God’s  fatherly  love  was 
a  vague  dream,  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom  was  an 
impossible  ideal  (1  Jn  49- 10,  Eph  212'°8,  1  P  24-10). 
Thus  Wellhausen,  IJG 3,  p.  38(1,  declares  that  St. 
Paul’s  especial  work  was  to  transform  the  gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  into  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so 
that  the  gospel  is  no  longer  the  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom,  hut  its  actual  fulfilment 
by  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  view,  accordingly,  re¬ 
demption  from  something  in  the  future  has  become 
something  which  has  already  happened  and  is  now 
present.  lie  lays  ftxr  more  emphasis  on  faith  than 
on  hope  ;  he  anticipates  the  sense  of  future  bliss  in 
the  present  feeling  of  being  God’s  son ;  he  vanquishes 
death  and  already  leads  the  new  life  on  earth. 
The  presence  of  Christ  among  men  is  unceasingly 
emphasized  as  the  supreme  proof  of  the  love  of 
the  heavenly  Father  (Gal  l3'6  4s-7,  1  Co  l9,  Ilo  324 

1  i33-3c,  i  dn  i  p  ]»  ete.).  ‘The  kingdom’  is 
mentioned  frequently  as  the  objective  of  Christian 
effort  (Ac  312  I422  I98  2025  282.3-31,  Ro  1417,  1  Co  4-°  G9 
1524- so,  Gal  52\  Eph  55,  Col  Vs  411,  1  Th  212,  2  Th  1°, 

2  Ti  41- 18,  Heb  1228,  Ja  25,  2  P  lu,  Rev  l9  1210) ;  and 
the  ideas  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  are  woven 
into  the  texture  of  Apostolic  preaching.  But  the 
primary  interest  of  the  Apostles  was  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  that  meant  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divinely  appointed 
Saviour,  through  whom  all  men  may  share  the 
privileges  of  sonship  with  God.  ’ 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  although  the 
term  ‘gospel’  already  in  Apostolic  times  was  used 
in  the  broader  sense  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
yet  the  NT  does  distinguish  the  gospel,  as  a  glad 
message  of  life  and  peace  that  everybody  is  urged 
to  accept  at  once,  from  the  ethical  teaching  that 
the  converts  must  obey.  The  ‘  gospel  ’  is  news 
about  God  and  the  Kingdom,  which  is  maintained 
as  true  against  the  older  conceptions  enshrined  in 
Judaism.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
the  Christian  gospel  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  types 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  St.  Paul,  who  was  dogged 
by  Judaizers,  fought  to  keep  the  Christian  gospel 
free  from  the  trammels  of  Judaic  sacrament- 
arianism.  The  NT  writers  preach  the  gospel  as 
a  message  of  transcendent  importance  and  of  great 
joy  to  all  people.  But  they  do  not  rest  content 
with  preaching  the  good  news.  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
a  ‘  wisdom  of  God  ’  which  could  be  taught  only  to 
the  spiritual  (1  Co  2).  And  most  of  the  Epistles 
are  attempts  to  explain  that  ‘wisdom,’  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  it,  on  those  who  had  already 
become  Christians  by  accepting  the  gospel. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  artt.  ‘Gospel,’  ‘Jesus  Christ,’ 
and  on  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  Epistles 
to  Romans  and  Corinthians  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  by 
Oodet,  Swete,  Gould,  Plummer,  Westcott,  and  in  Expositors 
Or.  Text.  For  exposition  of  Christ’s  teaching  :  Bruce,  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  The  Training  of  the  Twelve-,  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
.Jems ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology-,  Denney,  Death  of  Christ', 
Dal  man,  The  Words  of  Jesus  ;  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  ! ; 
Mackintosh,  Essays  Toward  a  New  Theology  ;  Revllle,  Liberal 
Christianity  ;  Watson,  The  Mind  of  the  Master.  For  transition 
to  Apostolic  teaching :  llarnaok  and  Beyschlag,  opp.  citt.  ; 


Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Age-,  Bruce,  Paul's  Conception  of 
Christianity  ;  Commentaries  on  Acts  and  Epistles.  For  general 
reference :  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience  ; 
Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics-,  Briggs,  New  Light  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus.  J.  EDWARD  ROBERTS. 

GOSPELS.  — The  canonical  Gospels  (including 
the  Synoptic  Problem)  are  fully  discussed  in 
separate  articles,  so  that  the  scope  of  this  article 
does  not  necessarily  include  more  than  the  subjects 
indicated  in  the  following  outline  : 

1.  Definition  of  the  term  ‘Gospels.’ 

2.  What  brought  Gospels,  oral  or  written,  into  being. 

3.  Transition  from  oral  to  written  Gospels. 

4.  Literary  use  of  the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

5.  Source  of  St.  Paul’s  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  story. 

6.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  Gospels,  oral  or  written, 

when  St.  Paul  wrote. 

7.  A  Gospel  is  not  a  Life  of  Christ. 

8.  NT  use  of  the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’  in  the  sense  of  a  written 

document. 

9.  Principle  which  guided  the  Church  in  her  selection  of 

Gospel  material. 

10.  Relation  between  the  canonical  Gospels  and  recent 

literary  discoveries. 

11.  Discussion  of  the  evidence  from  Papias  as  to  an  original 

Hebrew  Gospel. 

12.  Other  considerations  bearing  on  an  original  Hebrew 

Gospel. 

13.  A  possible  theory  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

1.  The  word  ‘Gospels’  in  Christian  terminology, 
and  as  employed  in  this  article,  signifies  accounts 
of  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  His 
manifestation  in  the  historical  sphere,  narratives 
of  His  words  and  works,  it  being  unimportant 
whether  such  narratives  were  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth  or  committed  to  writing. 

The  term  linzyytXnn  occurs  for  the  first  time,  in  extant  Chris¬ 
tian  literature,  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Justin  Martyr’s 
First,  Apology,  c.  60,  where  he  refers  to  it  as  being  the  usual 
designation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  cl jy'mp  ceror-roXsi 
iv  t oi';  y evo [as voi<;  in’  odvtchv  tx.'rofAvyfjLOvzufjCoe.irtv  a.  xocXznou  evotyysXioc, 

x.t.x.  Justin’s  language  here  certainly  implies  that,  when  he 
wrote,  the  term  ‘  Gospels  ’  was  in  common  use  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  phrase  TOC.  ocro/iLvyif^ovSOjLctx.Toe.  tmv  octo/ttcXcuv  (c.  67)  is 
intended  only  as  a  description,  intelligible  to  heathen  readers, 
of  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  euotyyixioc. 

2.  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
What  was  it  that  called  Gospels  into  being  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  that  characteristic  of 
Christianity  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  religions,  viz.,  that  it  concerns  the  relation 
of  mankind  to  a  Person,  not  the  relation  of  man¬ 
kind  to  a  new  system  of  morals  or  philosophy. 
Jesus  Christ  was,  of  course,  a  great — we  would  say 
the  greatest — moral  teacher  of  mankind  ;  yet  the 
Christian  consciousness  has  always  felt  that  what 
Jesus  was,  and  did,  and  suffered,  has  an  import¬ 
ance  and  significance  far  transcending  that  which 
He  taught.  Christian  ethics  is  derived  from  and 
dependent  upon  the  Person  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God  manifested  in  time.  If  it  be  permissible  to 
use  in  this  connexion  the  metaphor  in  which  the 
Nicene  Creed  endeavours  to  set  forth  the  relation 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  First, 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ  is  light  generated 
from  light.  It  is  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  important 
and  significant  to  the  historian  as  the  originator 
and  promulgator  of  a  singularly  lofty  code  of 
morals,  hut  rather  that  in  the  days  of  Ciesar 
Augustus,  ‘the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father  was  manifested  unto  us  ’  (1  Jn  l2) ;  and  from 
that  life  so  manifested  certain  new  commandments 
of  lovo  resulted  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
‘old  commandments  which  we  had  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ’  (27)  awoke  into  new  life,  and  put  on  a  strength 
which  they  had  not  had  before. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  clearly  proves  the  truth 
of  what  lias  been  just  said  as  to  the  importance 
in  the  Christian  system  of  the  personal  history  of 
Jesus,  than  the  fact  that  His  human  origin  and  His 
deatli  are  treated  in  the  Gospel  narrative  as  having 
a  significance  outweighing  all  else.  In  the  case  of 
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all  other  great  men,  birth  and  death,  which  are 
universal  and  inevitable,  have  for  the  most  part 
only  a  chronological  importance.  But  in  Apostolic 
references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  His  human 
ancestry  is  co-ordinated  with  His  resurrection, 
e.g.  Ro  l1"4  ‘  the  gospel  of  God  .  .  .  concerning 
his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  .  .  ., 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ...  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ’  ;  and  2  Ti  28  ‘  Remember 
Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of 
David,  according  to  my  gospel.’  Acknowledgment 
of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus,  and  belief  in  the  historical 
fact  of  His  resurrection,  are  declared  to  have  saving 
efficacy  (Ro  109).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
narrative  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  J esus 
must  have  been  from  the  very  first  the  foundation 
or  framework  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  propa¬ 
gated  His  religion.  These  preachers  met  inquirers 
for  the  way  of  salvation,  not  with  a  recitation  of 
the  Saviour’s  gracious  words,  but  with  ‘  truth  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  tale  ’ :  ‘  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved  ’  (Ac  1631).  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  make  it  clear  that  a  proclaiming  of 
the  resurrection  of  One  who  had  been  slain  entails 
of  necessity  an  account  of  who  and  what  manner  of 
man  He  was,  and  why  He  was  put  to  death. 

From  indications  scattered  through  the  Book  of 
the  Acts,  we  gather  that  an  evangelic  narrative 
described  Jesus  as  fulfilling  in  His  lineage,  char¬ 
acter,  and  actions  the  various  foreshadowings  of 
Messianic  prophecy  as  hitherto  accepted ;  while 
the  fact  that  He  had  suffered,  and  died,  and  been 
raised  the  third  day,  was  shown  to  reveal  the 
Messianic  character  of  passages  of  the  OT  which 
had  not  been  hitherto  clearly  understood.  The 
Resurrection,  again,  was  declared  to  constitute  an 
authentication  by  God  Himself  of  the  prediction  of 
Jesus  that  He  would  come  again  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead ;  and  salvation  from  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  to  come  was  offered  on  the  conditions 
of  repentance,  followed  by  baptism  into  the  name 
of  Jesus.  This  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  main 
features  in  the  first  Christian  preaching :  the 
accomplishment  in  J  esus  of  all  that  was  hoped  for 
in  the  Christ ;  His  death  and  resurrection  illumi¬ 
nating  the  dark  places  of  prophecy,  and  proving  the 
truth  of  His  own  claims  ;  judgment ;  repentance  ; 
baptism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  facts 
or  requirements  would  be  ‘  commended  to  every 
man’s  conscience’  (2  Co  42)  by  examples  of  the 
wisdom,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  the  Saviour’s 
moral  and  spiritual  teaching.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  St.  Paul’s  speech  at  Miletus  (Ac  2036). 
In  this  case  the  audience  was  composed  of  Chris¬ 
tian  elders  ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  true  instinct  led 
the  early  preachers,  in  addressing  the  unconverted, 
to  dwell  on  the  Woes  rather  than  on  the  Beatitudes. 
However  this  may  be,  the  meagre  sermon  sketches 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  do  not  enable  us 
to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to  what  the 
preachers  said,  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the 
outline  given  above. 

3.  We  may  say,  then,  that  it  was  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  her  natural  expansion  that 
first  called  Gospels  into  existence.  The  language 
of  St.  Luke  (P- 2)  confirms  what  we  might  have 
otherwise  guessed  as  to  the  history  of  the  transition 
from  oral  to  written  narratives.  Those  who  had 
been  privileged  to  be  *  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Avord  ’  ‘  delivered  ’  {irapt5o<rav)  to  others 
Avhat  they  deemed  essential  in  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  course  of  their  attendance  on  their 
Master,  and  *  many  ’  of  their  hearers  ‘  took  in  hand 
to  draAV  up  narratives’  (dvard^aadai  Set)yr)<Tii>).  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  St.  Paul,  who 
always  claimed  an  authoritative  knoAvledge  of  the 
capital  events  of  the  Evangelic  history,  uses  the 
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word  7rap(x5id6rac  of  his  own  communications  to  his 
converts  (1  Co  IP- 23  153,  2  Th  2,1>  3s). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  the  necessity 
for  Avritten  Gospels  arose.  The  expansion  of  the 
Church  beyond  Judaia  began  possibly  immediately 
after  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
it  certainly  Avas  in  operation  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  (Ac  lllu).  The  number  of  those  who 
could  be  reckoned  as  ‘  eye-Avitnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word  ’  cannot  have  been  very  great.  Even  if 
Ave  make  the  large  assumption  that  every  one  of 
the  120  persons  avIio  Avere  gathered  together  for 
the  election  of  Matthias  (Ac  l15),  or  of  the  500 
brethren  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  (1  Co  15s), 
could  be  so  described,  and  that  they  were  all  sub¬ 
sequently  engaged  in  active  evangelistic  Avork,  yet 
the  labour  of  spreading  the  neAv  faith,  even  Avithin 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  would  have  soon  outgrown 
their  poAver  to  cope  with  it.  As  far  as  the  original 
Avitnesses  Avere  concerned,  their  memory  Avould 
enable  them  to  tell  all  that  Avas  necessary  of  the 
Saviour’s  life,  even  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
longest  of  our  present  Gospels.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  from  constant,  perhaps  daily,  re¬ 
petition  of  some  portion  of  the  story,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  Avliole  Avould  soon  assume  a  stereotyped 
form.  But  as  the  number  of  evangelists  avIio  had 
not  ‘  known  Christ  after  the  flesh  ’  multiplied  in 
every  direction,  it  Avould  very  soon  become  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  original  Avitnesses  even  to  instruct  all 
those  Avho  Avere  to  teach  others.  To  meet  this  im¬ 
perative  and  growing  need  —  the  instruction  of 
preachers — Avas,  Ave  may  Avell  believe,  one  of  the 
objects  with  which  the  narratives  alluded  to  by 
St.  Luke  in  his  preface  were  lirst  draAvn  up.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  at  first  such  narratives 
Avere  used  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  evangelists  ; 
afterwards,  Avlien  the  first  generation  of  believers 
had  quite  passed  aAvay,  the  Avritten  Gospels  Avould 
be  openly  read,  as  being  the  most  authentic  account 
of  Avnat  the  original  Avitnesses  had  seen  and  heard. 

Dr.  Salmon  is  of  opinion  that  even  before  the 
Crucifixion  some  of  our  Lord’s  discourses,  or  por¬ 
tions  of  them,  had  been  committed  to  writing. 
W  ithout  going  so  far  as  this,  it  is  scarcely  open  to 
reasonable  doubt  that  written  Gospels  of  some  sort 
Avere  in  circulation  Avell  Avithin  the  period  covered 
by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  order  the  better 
to  see  this,  we  shall  examine  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  writings,  from 
their  extent  and  the  comparative  certainty  with 
which  they  can  be  dated,  afford  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  when  the  Avord 
ei ’jayytXLov  Avas  first  used  in  the  sense  in  Avhich  Ave 
use  it  Avhen  Ave  speak  of  the  ‘  Gospel  according  to 
St.  MattheAV,’  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question  as 
to  Avhen  such  Avritten  narratives  first  appeared  and 
received  any  degree  of  public  recognition.  The 
first  step  toAvards  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
use  of  the  term  evayylhLov  is  to  be  found  in  passages 
where  the  word  is  used,  not  of  the  ‘good  neAvs’ 
itself,  but  in  the  sense  of  someone’s  presentation 
of  it. 

1  Th  1°  1  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,’ 

2  Th  2 14  ‘  God  called  you  [unto  salvation]  through  our  gospel.’ 

Gal  in  ‘The  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me  ...  is  not 

after  man. 

Gal  2-  1 1  laid  before  them  the  gospel  which  I  preach  among 
the  Gentiles.’ 

Ro  210  ‘  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  according  to  my 
gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ.’ 

1  Co  16lf-  ‘  I  make  known  unto  you  .  .  .  the  gospel  which  I 

preached  unto  you  ...  in  what  words  I  preached  it 
unto  you.’ 

2  Ti  2B  ‘  Remember  Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  il  the 

seed  of  David,  according  to  my  gospel.’ 

In  these  instances,  certainly  in  most  of  thorn, 
the  Avord  ‘  gospel  ’  means  not  so  much  St.  Paul’s 
manner  or  method  of  presenting  the  good  news  of 
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salvation  to  his  hearers,  as  the  actual  substance  of 
what  he  said.  It  is  true  that  the  substance  of  what 
any  preacher  of  the  gospel  would  say  would  include 
more  than  a  narrative  without  comment,  such  as  is 
one  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ;  yet  St.  Paul’s  gospel 
evidently  did  contain  some  merely  historical  matter. 
This  point  will  come  up  for  consideration  later. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  above  instances 
of  St.  Paul’s  use  of  the  word  ‘  gospel  ’  as  meaning 
the  substance  of  his  evangelic  preaching,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  application  of  the  term  to  a 
narrative  embodying  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
know  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  means  of 
salvation.  So  much  was,  no  doubt,  claimed  by 
their  compilers  for  the  short  narratives  which  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel  was  intended  to  supersede ;  much 
more  may  it  be  claimed  for  any  one  of  the  four 
Gospels  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

5.  An  interesting  question  now  arises,  What 
was  the  content  of  the  Gospel  presented  by  St.  Paid 
to  the  Churches  which  he  evangelized?  and  what 
was  its  relation  to  our  existing  Gospels,  or  any  of 
them  ?  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
in  an  examination  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  for  the 
purpose  of  this  question,  any  inference  drawn  from 
silence  is  peculiarly  precarious.  It  is  as  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  to  find  Gospel  material  in  St.  Paul’s 
letters  as  it  would  be  to  find  it  in  the  letters  of  a 
pastor  or  bishop  of  our  own  day.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  at  first  seem,  it  is  probably  none  the 
less  true  that  the  Churches  to  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
had  a  more  intimate  and  living  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  than  is  usual  with 
Christians  in  our  own  day.  Every  member  of 
those  Churches  had  been  recently  converted  from 
either  heathenism  or  Judaism.  Consequently  the 
interest  they  felt  in  their  newly-acquired  faith  was 
fresh  and  absorbing ;  and  the  Apostle  writes  as 
though  the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were 
familiar  to  his  readers.  He  is  aide  to  appeal  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  e.g.  Ro  153  ‘  Christ  pleased 
not  himself’ ;  2  Co  S9  ‘Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor  ’ ;  and  2  Co  101  ‘  I  .  .  . 
intreat  you  by  the  meekness  (5ia  tt?s  irpavr-riTos) 
and  gentleness  of  Christ.’  It  would  doubtless  be 
impossible  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  re¬ 
corded  sentiments  of  Christ  similar  to,  or  identical 
with,  ‘The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister’  (Mt  2028) ;  ‘  The  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ’  (Mt  820,  Lk  958) ;  ‘  I 
am  meek  ( irpavs )  and  lowly  in  heart’  (Mt  ll"9).  But 
it  may  be  safely  affirmecl  that  there  was  in  those 
to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  a  knowledge  of  deeds  and 
words  of  Christ  that  made  the  Apostle’s  appeal 
intelligible. 

What  then  was  the  source  of  St.  Paul's  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  narrative?  To  many,  perhaps  most, 
Christians  this  question  may  appear  superfluous, 
in  view  of  the  Apostle’s  own  explicit  statements : 
Gal  l11  ‘The  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me 
.  .  .  came  to  me  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,’  and  1  Co  ll23  ‘  I  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you.’  Even  if  we 
grant,  what  is  likely  enough,  that  the  passage 
from  Galatians  refers  to  St.  Paul’s  favourite 
doctrines,  yet  his  language  to  the  Corinthians 
seems  to  imply  that  his  knowledge  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  historical  circumstance  came  to  him  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  The  present  writer  has  no 
desire  to  minimize  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
NT  narrative,  or  to  call  in  question  the  reality  of 
St.  Paul’s  visions  ;  but  in  this  case  an  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  expression  ‘  I  received  of  the 
Lord  ’  which  will  both  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
St.  Paul’s  language  and  also  take  the  matter  out 
of  the  region  of  subjective  visions,  and  so  render 
the  statement  historically  intelligible  and  verifi¬ 


able.  The  question  is,  What  would  one  of  St. 
Paul’s  contemporary  fellow-Christians  have  under¬ 
stood  by  ‘  I  received  of  the  Lord  ’  ?  The  answer  is 
supplied  by  parallel  phrases  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts,  and  by  what  we  learn  from  that  book  and 
other  sources  as  to  the  ministry  of  prophets  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.  When  we  read  (Ac  132),  ‘  The 
Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,’ 
etc.,  and  again,  (167)  ‘The  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered 
them  not,’  it  is  natural  to  ask,  How  did  the  Holy 
Ghost  speak  ?  and  how  did  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
control  the  movements  of  St.  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
pany?  It  was  through  the  utterance  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  prophet,  or  number  of  prophets,  in  either 
case.  This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  an  instance 
given  later  (2111),  where  a  prophet,  Agabus,  begins 
his  prediction  with,  ‘Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost’ 
(cf.  2023  ‘  The  Holy  Ghost  testifieth  unto  me  in 
every  city  ’).  We  see,  then,  that  Ac  132  means  that 
the  separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  utterance  of  the  prophets,  or  one  of 
them,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse ; 
while  in  167  it  was  an  utterance  of  Silas  (see  1532), 
if  not  of  Paul  himself  (see  Ac  131,  1  Co  1437),  that 
forbade  the  missionaries  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
Bithynia. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  understand  ‘  I  received 
of  the  Lord’  (1  Co  ll23)  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
interpret  ‘  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not.’ 
St.  Paul  did  not  really  mean  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  history  had  been  acquired  without 
human  intervention,  nor  can  he  have  intended  his 
readers  so  to  understand  him.  What  he  meant  to 
convey  was  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  or  the  source  whence  he  derived  his  informa¬ 
tion,  was  indeed  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

The  alternative— evangelist,  or  source — has  been  purposely 
suggested,  in  order  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  as,  indeed, 
with  our  scanty  information  it  must  remain,  whether  St.  Paul 
derived  his  knowledge  of  our  Lord’s  life  from  oral  teaching  or 
from  a  written  document.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion  there 
was  a  Christian  community  of  some  importance  at  Damascus  ; 
and  it  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  the  Church  there 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  story  of  Jesus  from  one  of 
those  who  had  companied  with  Him  during  His  ministry.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Paul's  own  statement  (Gal  1!6- 17),  ‘  I  con¬ 
ferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ...  I  went  away  into  Arabia,’ 
suggests  a  retirement  for  solitary  study,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
There  does  not  seem  any  extreme  improbability  in  supposing 
that  even  at  that  early  date  there  was  in  circulation  a  Gospel 
narrative  in  Aramaic,  or  even  in  Greek.  In  any  case,  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  question  that  Saul  the  persecutor  needed  some 
instruction  or  study  before  he  could  ‘proclaim  Jesus,  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God.’ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
heavenly  vision  (Ac  2614),  ‘  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goad,’  points  most  naturally  to  a  long  previous  struggle 
between  prejudices  inborn  and  trained  and  the  strange  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  glorious  deeds  and 
gracious  words  may  have  become  known  to  the  young  Pharisee 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Jerusalem  from  Tarsus.  For  him  the 
gospel  was  a  thing  to  which  he  could  not  be  indifferent.  It 
was  either  an  execrable  heresy  or  the  only  way  of  salvation. 
All  that  he  had  learnt  from  man  urged  him  to  ‘  crush  it,  like  a 
vice  of  blood,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ’  (in  Mcmoriam, 
iii.) ;  the  preventing  grace  of  God  bade  him  ‘  embrace  it  as 
his  natural  good.’ 

All  that  we  can  certainly  state  with  regard  to 
the  Gospel  story  known  to  St.  Paul,  however  he 
acquired  his  knowledge,  is  that  his  allusions  to  it, 
direct  and  indirect,  ‘  proceed,’  to  use  Paley’s  phrase 
( Evidences ,  i.  7),  ‘upon  the  general  story  which 
our  Scriptures  contain  ’ ;  while  it  certainly  was  not 
identical  with  any  of  the  four  we  now  possess. 
This  latter  point  is  proved  by  the  enumeration  in 
1  Co  15  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord.  Of 
the  five  appearances  there  mentioned,  two,  namely 
that  to  James  and  that  to  500  brethren,  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  Gospels.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  as  possibly  significant,  that  the  appearance 
to  James  was  recorded  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  (Jerome,  de  Vir.  illustr.  c.  2). 

6.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
I  article  to  call  attention  to  any  correspondences 
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between  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  our  present 
Gospels  other  than  those  that  are  historical  or 
literary.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  discuss 
St.  Paul’s  Christology,  and  to  inquire  how  far  it 
was  based  on  extant  recorded  statements  of  Jesus 
about  Himself,  how  far  on  OT  and  subsequent 
Messianic  conceptions,  and  how  far  on  what  we 
may  for  convenience  call  the  Johannine  theology, 
which,  as  distinct  from  its  Johannine  expression, 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  promise  that  the  Christ 
should  be  not  only  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  also  of  the 
lineage  of  David,  is  as  markedly  emphasized  by  St.  Paul  as  it  is 
in  the  Gospels  :  Ro  158  <  Christ  hath  been  made  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  that  he  might  confirm 
the  promises  given  unto  the  fathers  words  which  echo  those  of 
Zacharias  (Lk  l?2- 73)  ;  Ro  l3  ‘  Born  of  the  seed  of  David  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh  ’ ;  2  Ti  2«  ‘  Of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
my  gospel.’ 

There  is  no  explicit  reference  to  the  Virgin-birth  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  expressions  ‘  born  of  a  woman  ’  (Gal  44) 
and  ‘  the  childbearing  ’  (1  Ti  215)  refer,  the  former  probably,  the 
latter  possibly,  to  1  the  seed  of  the  woman  ’  (Gn  315). 

The  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which 
St.  Paul  ‘  received  of  the  Lord  ’  (1  Co  1123-25),  alludes  to  the 
betrayal  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  otherwise  approximates  most 
closely  to  that  given  by  St.  Luke,  who  possibly  in  a  second 
edition  of  his  Gospel  revised  his  account  in  accordance  with 
information  received  from  St.  Paul.  In  the  previous  chapter 
(1  Co  10W)  and  in  1416  we  have  allusions  to  the  words  of  institu¬ 
tion  which  have  always  been  used  in  the  blessing  of  the  bread 
and  wine. 

St.  Paul’s  references  to  the  death  of  Chris,  are  for  the  most 
part  doctrinal,  not  historical.  He  insists  on  its  voluntary  char¬ 
acter  :  '  He  gave  himself  for  our  sins  ’  (Gal  l4,  cf.  220,  Eph  52- 25, 
Tit  214).  The  words  of  Jesus,  extant  only  in  Mt  2028  ‘  The  Son 
of  man  came  ...  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,’  seem  to 
underlie  these  passages,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  an  atonement  or  ransom  (Gal  313,  Ro  325, 
1  Co  153,  1  Ti  26,  Tit  214).  Of  course  the  sacrificial  aspect  of 
Christ’s  death  is  also  strongly  emphasized  in  His  own  words 
when  instituting  the  Supper. 

It  cannot  perhaps  be  certainly  affirmed  that  Col  313  ‘  Even  as 
the  Lord  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye  ’  (cf .Eph  4s2) ,  was  suggested 
by  the  sentiment  of  ‘  Father,  forgive  them  ’(Lk2334),  for  the  verb 
is  different,  Lk.  having  a.'p'n j/j.1,  Col.  and  Eph.  xKP‘^'>lJ-0C‘-  Nor 
can  we  base  any  argument  on  the  statement  in  1  Th  215,  that 
‘the  Jews  killed  the  Lord  Jesus’  (see  Ac  315).  There  remains 
one  definite  historical  allusion,  1  Ti  613  ‘  Christ  Jesus,  who  before 
Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  the  good  confession.’  Our  Lord’s 
answer,  1  Thou  say est  ’  [i.e.  ‘  yes  ’],  to  Pilate’s  question, 1  Art  thou 
the  king  of  the  Jews?’  which  is  the  only  confession  before 
Pontius  Pilate  reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  hardly  satisfies, 
important  though  it  is,  the  requirements  of  St.  Paul’s  solemn 
adjuration. 

The  proclamation  by  Jesus  before  Pilate  of  the  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  that  He  had  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bearing 
witness  unto  the  truth,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
is  indeed  a  ‘good  confession’;  and  we  must  remember  that 
although  St.  John  did  not  commit  his  Gospel  to  writing  until 
long  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  yet,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  assert  that  it  is  a  work  of  fiction,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
question  that  the  circumstances  recorded  in  it,  or  some  of  them, 
were  known  to  St.  Paul.  The  omission  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
of  the  substance  of  ‘  the  good  confession  ’  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  not  more  remarkable  than  their  silence  as  to  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  to  James  and  to  ‘500  brethren 
at  once.’ 

Passing  on  now  to  allusions  by  St.  Paul  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus,  there  are  only  two  explicit  references 
to  sayings  found  in  our  present  Gospels.  These  are  :  (1)  1  Co 
71°  ‘  But  unto  the  married  I  give  charge,  yea  not  I,  but  the 
Lord,  That  the  wife  depart  not  from  her  husband  (but  and  if  she 
depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  else  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband) ;  and  that  the  husband  leave  not  his  wife.’  Our  Lord’s 
general  prohibition  of  divorce  is  found  in  all  three  Synoptics; 
but  the  prohibition  of  divorce  of  her  husband  by  a"  wife,  of 
which,  or  its  equivalent,  St.  Paul  here  chiefly  speaks,  is  found 
only  in  Mk  1012.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  prohibition  was 
omitted  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  either  as  unnecessary,  such  divorce 
being  almost  unheard  of,  or  as  implied  in  our  Lord’s  declaration 
that  marriage,  generally  speaking,  is  indissoluble.  (2)  1  Co  914 
‘  The  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  proclaim  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel.’  The  reference  is  to  ‘The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  food  ’  (Mt  1016),  or,  more  probably,  to  the  form  preserved 
by  St.  Luke  (101),  jn  which  ‘hire’  is  substituted  for  ‘food.’ 
That  the  reference  is  to  the  latter  form  is  almost  certain  from 
the  fact  that  the  saying  is  given  in  1  Ti  518  exactly  as  in  Lk  10?. 
The  natural  sense  of  1  Ti  5ls  ig  that  the  saying  in  question  was 
alreadv  ‘Scripture,’  in  the  same  sense  as  was  the  quotation  from 
I  it.  with  which  it  is  coupled.  This  view  does  not  involve  the 
assumption  that  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  was  then  not  only  in  circula¬ 
tion  but  also  received  as  authoritative  by  the  Church ;  it  merely 
affirms  that  the  saying  was  contained  in  some  authoritative 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  some  collection  of  His  sayings. 

The  passages  which  speak  of  Christ  as  Judge  at  the  Last  Day 


(Ro  216,  1  Co  45,  2  Co  516),  accompanied  by  angels  (1  Th  4I6, 
2  Th  l7),  and  executing  His  will  with  fire  (1  Co  3l3- 15,  2  Th  18) ; 
and  that  which  states,  as  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that 
‘the  saints  shall  judge  the  world’  (1  Co  62),  can  none  of  them  be 
necessarily  referred  to  the  words  and  parables  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels,  which  affirm  the  same  things,  inasmuch  as  these 
eschatological  conceptions  were  part  of  the  current  Messianic 
ideas,  and  may  all  of  them  be  derived  from  Dn  7.  There  are, 
however,  two  details  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  source  : 
(1)  that  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  would  be  heralded  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (1  Th  416,  1  Co  1552),  and  (2)  that  it 
would  be  sudden  and  unlooked  for  (1  Th  52).  The  wording  of 
this  latter  passage  is  remarkable:  ‘Yourselves  know  perfectly 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.’  The 
only  place  in  our  present  Gospels  where  the  judgment  trumpet 
is  mentioned  is  Mt  2431,  and  in  v.43  of  the  same  chapter  we  have 
the  illustration  of  the  thief’s  unexpected  and  unsuspected 
attack. 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  a  number  of  passages  in  which  it  is 
difficult  not  to  see  references  to  recorded  sayings  of  Christ. 

Ro  137  ‘Render  (dcroWs)  to  all  their  dues,’  etc.  See  Mt  2221, 
Mk  1 2 1  7 ,  Lk  2025  ‘  Render  unto  Ceesar,’  etc.  (ccroSare). 

Gal  514,  Ro  136  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,’ 
quoted  as  a  summary  of  the  second  table  of  the  Law.  See  Mt 
2240. 

Ro  1411  ‘  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
nothing  is  unclean  of  itself,’  based  on  our  Lord’s  teaching  in 
Mt  151!,  more  distinctly  brought  out  in  Mk  716-  l». 

Ro  1619  ‘  I  would  have  you  wise  (<ra<pouf)  unto  that  which  is 
good,  and  simple  (xxtpotloui)  unto  that  which  is  evil.’  See  Mt 
1016  ‘  Be  ye  therefore  wise  (ippivi/xm)  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
(a.xipociot')  as  doves.’ 

1  Co  67.  When  deprecating  litigiousness,  ‘  Why  not  rather  take 
wrong,  be  defrauded  ?  ’  See  Mt  53®. 40,  Lk  G20-  30. 

1  Co  71  ‘It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman.’  This 
private  opinion,  or  preferred  sentiment,  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  in 
agreement  with  that  remarkable  saying  preserved  only  by  St. 
Matthew  (1972),  ‘There  arc  eunuchs,  which  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake.  He  that  is  able  to 
receive  it,  lot  him  receive  it.’  The  caution  with  which  our  Lord 
prefaces  this  saying,  ‘  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but 
they  to  whom  it  is  given,’  finds  also  an  echo  in  St.  Paul's  con¬ 
clusion  :  ‘  Howbcit  each  man  hath  his  own  gift  from  God,’  etc. 

1  Co  617  ‘  I  have  a  stewardship  intrusted  to  me.’  See  Lk  1242 
‘  Who  then  is  the  faithful  and  wise  steward  ?  ’  etc. 

1  Co  132  ‘  If  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove  mountains.’  See 
Mt  1726  2121  =Mk  ll23. 

Col  l23  ‘  The  gospel  .  .  .  which  was  preached  in  all  creation  ’ 
(iv  Kix.iry  xritrn).  See  Mk  1615  ‘Preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
creation  ’  {rxtrr}  rvj  xrttrei). 

The  meagreness  of  historical  material  contained 
in  these  references  to  Jesus,  His  acts  and  sayings, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
will  cease  to  surprise  us  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  baldness  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Church, 
even  of  the  Constantinopolitan. 

7.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  hitherto  mis¬ 
led  by  the  1  Lives  of  Christ  ’  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared.  The  assumption  that  underlies 
an  attempt  to  write  the  Life  of  any  one  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  his  birth 
and  death,  hut  to  arrange  in  some  orderly  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence  the  movements  of  his  life,  using 
the  term  ‘  movement  ’  in  its  most  comprehensive 
signification.  This  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  do 
in  the  case  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  ministry.  Between 
the  age  of  twelve  years  and  His  death  tho  only 
events  which  really  mark  intervals  are,  His  baptism 
by  John,  the  Temptation,  and  the  Ti  ansfiguration. 
It  is  true  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  notes  the  Pass¬ 
overs  which  took  place  during  our  Lord’s  ministry ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  attempts  to 
arrange  the  circumstances  and  discourses  recorded 
in  the  Synoptics  so  as  to  fit  in  with  St.  John’s  notes 
of  time  have  been  such  as  to  compel  belief.  More¬ 
over,  although  conclusions  based  on  internal  evi¬ 
dence  must  always  be  more  or  less  precarious,  yet 
there  are  instances  of  sayings  of  Jesus  which  have 
an  early  place  in  the  Synoptic  record,  but  which 
from  their  tone  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  an  early 
stage  of  our  Lord’s  ministry. 

A  Gospel,  in  fact,  is  not  a  biography.  What  are 
of  saving  efficacy  in  the  events  of  our  Lord’s  life 
are  His  birth,  death,  and  resurrection.  The  fact 
that  ‘  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil’  (Ac  1038),  and 
that  His  example  and  His  moral  and  spiritual  dis¬ 
courses  threw  a  new  light  on  the  relations  of  men 
to  God  and  to  one  another,  this  too  is  of  great  im- 
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portance;  but  there  is  not  any  practical  significance 
whatever  in  the  order  in  which  this  or  that  miracle 
was  performed,  or  this  or  that  discourse  spoken. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Apostolic  preachers  dwelt 
more  on  the  historical  sequence  of  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus  than  do  those  in  modern  times  ;  and 
in  consequence,  speaking  generally,  such  sequence 
would  be  disregarded,  even  by  original  witnesses. 
The  events  of  any  one  memorable  day  might  be 
remembered  and  repeated  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  occurred  ;  and  thus  we  have,  no 
doubt,  in  Mk  1  an  account  of  the  incidents  that 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  Peter’s  mind  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  day  on  which  he  finally  left  all 
and  followed  Jesus. 

8.  We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  question,  Is 
there  any  instance  in  the  NT  of  the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’ 
applied  to  a  written  document  ?  There  are  perhaps 
two  such  cases. 

Before  citing  them,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  (1)  that  they 
were  written  at  a  time  when  there  must  have  been  written 
accounts  of  some  sort  of  our  Lord’s  works  and  words,  and  when 
the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’  was  unquestionably  applied  to  oral  narratives 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  and  also  (2)  that  in  ignatius  (Phil.  5)  ‘  the 
Gospel  ’  is  quite  naturally  applied  to  the  Evangelic  story,  and, 
being  co-ordinated  with  ‘the  Apostles’  and  ‘the  Prophets,’  im¬ 
plies  that  the  story  was  written. 

The  passages  are :  Mk  l1  ‘  The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God’;  and 
Rev  146  ‘I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid  heaven, 
having  an  eternal  gospel  to  proclaim  unto  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth.’  However  visions  are  to 
be  explained,  they  are  essentially  pictures,  seen  by 
the  eye  before  they  are  interpreted  by  the  mind. 
This  picture  of  the  angel  ‘having  an  eternal  gospel’ 
plausibly  suggests  a  figure  with  a  scroll  or  roll  in 
his  hand. 

The  opening  clause  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  has 
indeed  been  explained  as  parallel  to  Ph  415,  where 
‘  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  is  relative  to  the  person 
apprehending  it’  (Grimm-Thayer),  as  though  it 
referred  to  the  preaching  of  -John  the  Baptist. 
This  interpretation  seems  to  the  present  writer 
far-fetched.  It  is  surely  more  natural  to  take  it 
as  the  title  of  the  book,  and,  as  Dr.  Salmon  thinks, 
modelled  on  Hos  l2  ’Apxv  \6yov  Kvpiov  iv  'Hirr/e.  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  reasons  why  a  considerable 
interval  should  elapse  between  the  application  of 
the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’  to  an  oral  narrative,  and  to  the 
same  narrative  when  committed  to  writing.  It 
may  be  fairly  asked,  How  would  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Gospel  have  been  likely  to  describe  his 
work?  It  is  not  probable  that  St.  Mirk’s  Gospel, 
as  we  have  it,  was  actually  the  first  narrative 
drawn  up.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Luke,  in  his  preface,  proves  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  term  ‘  Gospel  ’  in  the 
sense  of  a  document.  The  use  of  a  Christian 
technical  term  would  have  seemed  to  St.  Luke  out 
of  place  in  a  section  in  which  he  was  carefully 
using  what  he  deemed  his  best  literary  style. 

9.  What  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  St. 
Paul’s  statement  that  his  knowledge  of  Gospel 
facts  had  been  received  from  the  Lord,  i.c.  from  a 
man  inspired  by  the  Lord,  a  prophet-evangelist, 
suggests  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  did 
the  Church  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  which  she  finally,  and  at  a  very  early  date, 
acquiesced  in  as  authoritative  Gospels?  It  was 
through  the  double  and  almost  simultaneous  action 
of  the  original  Evangelist  or  Evangelists,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  on  the  sections  of  the 
Gospel  story  delivered  on  successive  Lord’s  Days, 
both  directed  and  suggested  and  controlled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  to  deal  with  this  subject  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Christian  Church  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  usual  now  among  critical  writers.  The 
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indignant  remonstrance  of  St.  Paul  to  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  Corinthians  has  a  certain  relevance  to 
some  modern  exponents  of  early  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  :  ‘  What  ?  was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of 
God  went  forth?  or  came  it  unto  you  alone?’ 
(1  Co  1436).  One  sometimes  hears  or  reads  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Christian  literature  which  indicate 
that  for  the  speaker  or  writer  the  Christian  Church 
has  no  existence.  The  collection  of  writings  which 
we  call  the  NT  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
fortuitous  collection,  the  selection  of  which  was 
determined  arbitrarily,  or  at  least  on  principles 
which  have  now  no  claim  to  respect ;  as  though 
Christianity  were  merely  a  matter  of  literary  or 
antiquarian  interest,  so  that  some  new  discovery 
might  change  our  whole  conception  of  Christ’s 
work  and  words,  or  alter  the  value  of  the  Gospels 
already  received.  Now  the  existence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  is 
a  fact ;  a  fact  the  recognition  of  which  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  special  views  we  may  hold  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  or  organization 
of  the  Church  in  our  own  times.  It  is  surely  un- 
philosophical  to  ignore  a  fact  which  was  admittedly 
one  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  Gospels,  as  we  have  them  now,  are  a 
product  of  the  Church  of  Apostolic  and  sub- 
Apostolic  times.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  conceiv¬ 
able  that  some  principle  determined  the  Church  in 
her  final  selection  of  Gospels  ;  and  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  that  principle  was  cannot  be  without 
interest,  even  if  it  fails  to  compel  assent. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  by  way  of  cauu_,n, 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  principle  or  principles  by 
which  the  Church  was  guided  in  her  selection  of 
authoritative  Gospels  is  not  precluded  by  any 
theory  of  inspiration.  Even  if  we  hold  that  the 
sacred  books  only  are  inspired,  and  that  the  Church 
was  not  inspired,  or  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
her  choice  of  them,  the  question  must  arise,  How 
did  the  Church  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  ? 

‘As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you’  (Jn  2021).  These  words  of  the  risen  Lord 
express  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  that,  as  ‘  in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily’ 
(Col  29),  so  is  the  Church  His  body,  a  body  not 
only  quickened  by  His  life,  but  indwelt  by  His 
mind:  ‘We  have  the  mind  of  Christ’  (1  Co  216). 
In  the  context  immediately  preceding  this  quota¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul  claims  for  those  who  have  this  mind 
the  possession  of  a  special  critical  sense,  a  faculty 
of  discernment  in  spiritual  matters ;  and  other 
passages  exhibit  the  practical  operation  of  this 
critical  sense,  as  it  may  be  termed,  e.g.  1  Co  1429 
‘  Let  the  prophets  speak  by  two  or  three,  and  let 
the  others  discern,’  and  v.37  ‘If  any  man  thinketh 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  take 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  I  write  unto  you, 
that  they  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.’ 
This  special  sense  was  formed  by  those  who  had 
been  ‘  from  the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  word.’  Their  reports  of  what  their 
Master  had  done  and  said,  the  conditions  in  which 
He  worked,  the  tone  and  temper  of  His  utterances, 
formed  a  standard  by  which  it  was  possible  to  de¬ 
cide  the  claims  to  genuineness  of  stories  told  about 
Him.  There  is  really  nothing  fanciful  in  this  :  it 
only  supposes  the  Apostolic  Church,  or  at  least  the 
leading  members  of  it,  to  have  had  the  same  sort 
of  sense  of  discernment  which  is  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  good  critics  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  The  very  best  attempts  to  imitate  the 
style  of  a  great  poet  or  prose  writer  ring  false  in 
the  ear  of  one  who  knows. 

But  not  only  did  the  Church,  thinking  through 
the  accredited  teachers  ‘  who  had  the  spirit,’  or  if 
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it  be  preferred,  the  sanctified  ‘common  sense  of 
most,’  determine  which  were  the  Gospels  inspired 
by  God  ;  but  also  their  form — at  least  so  far  as 
the  Synoptics  are  concerned  —  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  determined  by  the  use  made  of  them  in  the 
weekly  Church  assemblies.  This  use  must  have 
obtained  from  the  very  earliest  times  at  which 
meetings  were  held  for  distinctively  Christian 
worship.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  readers  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Evangelic  story  which  is 
assumed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles. 

In  Justin  Martyr’s  time  ( Apol .  i.  67)  the  established  custom 
was  that  two  lessons  were  read,  one  from  the  Prophets,  another 
from  the  Gospels.  We  cannot  press  Justin’s  language  too 
closely,  so  as  to  exclude  from  public  reading  the  non-Pro- 
phetical  parts  of  the  OT,  or  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  We  must 
remember  that  his  intention  was  to  give  heathens  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  worship ;  he  was  not 
composing  rubrical  directions  for  the  clergy.  It  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  more  use  was  made  of  the  Prophetical  books  than 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  OT  :  and  in  any  case,  it  is  to  them 
that  Justin  most  constantly  refers  his  Gentile  readers.  That 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  also  read  in  the  Christian  assem¬ 
blies  we  know  from  other  sources ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
Lord’s  Day  ever  passed  without  a  recitation  of  some  portion  of 
the  narratives  of  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus. 

When  we  examine  the  canonical  Gospels  with 
this  consideration  in  our  mind,  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  first 
three  were  compiled  from  sections  read  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction,  and  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  think  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  having  had 
this  origin.  The  stories  and  discourses  in  the 
Synoptics  have  the  effect  of  pictures  reproduced  in 
the  words  of  the  original  witness,  while  the  im- 

ression  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  before 

e  had  time  to  place  them  in  any  systematized 
doctrinal  setting.  St.  John’s  Gospel,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  air  of  being  an  attempt  to  write  a 
history,  a  spiritual  history  if  you  will,  still  a  his¬ 
tory,  an  orderly  statement  of  words  and  deeds 
meditated  on  in  the  study,  and  recorded  as  they 
emerged  from  the  writer’s  inner  consciousness 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  To  say  this  is  not 
to  undervalue  the  historical  truth,  much  less  the 
inspiration,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  Synoptics  is  similar  to  that 
between  a  diarist  and  a  historian  :  a  diary  chron¬ 
icles  facts,  a  history  interprets  them. 

It  is  possible  that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  known  as  a  history 
for  private  reading  only,  for  some  considerable  time  before  it 
was  read  in  the  congregation.  This  supposition  would  partly 
explain  why  so  few  of  Justin’s  quotations  of  Christ's  words  are 
taken  from  it,  although  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it.  Even  in  our  own  day  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
judicious  apologist  for  Christianity,  in  citing  examples  of  our 
Lord’s  discourses  to  a  non-Christian  public,  would  make  much  use 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  he  might  regard  it  as  of  inestimable 
value  in  his  own  devotional  reading.  He  would  feel  instinct¬ 
ively  that  its  wisdom  is  for  those  whom  St.  Paul  calls  ‘  the  per¬ 
fect,’  or  ‘  full  grown,’  not  for  ‘  babes’  in  Christ,  much  less  for 
‘  them  that  are  without.’  Moreover,  apart  from  this  difference 
in  quality  between  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  the 
difference  in  literary  style  must  have,  even  from  the  first, 
delayed  its  adoption  in  general  public  use.  Those  who  think, 
as  they  read  or  listen,  soon  become  aware  that  its  simplicity 
of  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  conceal  great  subtlety 
of  thought :  we  are  out  of  our  depth  after  the  first  step. 

10.  A  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  canonical  Gospels  and  the  fragments  of  early 
Gospel  material  which  have  already  repaid  the 
patient  toil  of  scholarly  excavation  in  Egypt.  In 
1892  a  fragment  of  the  lost  Gospel  of  Peter,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Akhmfm  in  1886-7,  was  published  by 
U.  Bouriant;  and  in  1897,  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  published  a  papyrus  containing  eight  Sayings 
of  Jesus  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition  ; 
and  another  fragment  of  five  Sayings  has  since 
appeared.  We  are  not  at  all  concerned  here 
with  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter.  It  is  con¬ 
fessedly  the  production  of  a  sect  of  Docetm  not 
earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century.  It 


is  undoubtedly  interesting  and  valuable,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  beliefs  of  Gnostics ;  but  it  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  an  original  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  instructive  as  a  harmonistic  nar¬ 
rative  based  chiefly  on  the  canonical  Gospels. 

To  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  has 
the  same  kind,  but  not  the  same  degree,  of  interest 
as  the  recovery  of  a  lost  work  by  Justin  Martyr 
would  have  :  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  canonical  Gospels  were  employed  in 
the  2nd  century.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
the  newly  discovered  Sayings  of  Jesus.  These 
seem  to  claim  to  be  Gospel  material.  The  question 
is,  Are  they  bona  fide  Gospel  material  which  has 
been  practically  rejected  by  the  responsible  thinkers 
of  the  Church,  or  are  they  only  pseudo-Gospel 
material  ? 

We  have  seen  that  a  complete  ‘Gospel’  must 
have  contained  a  narrative  of  those  facts  of  our 
Lord’s  life  which  have  a  redemptive  significance  ; 
but  besides  Gospels,  it  is  very  probable,  indeed 
almost  certain,  that  there  were  current  in  Apostolic 
times  sayings  of  our  Lord,  without  any  note  of  the 
occasion  when  they  were  spoken.  We  have  one 
such  saying  in  Ac  2035,  and  in  the  extant  Gospels 
there  are  many  passages  whicli  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  are  not  based  on  collections  of  Sayings. 
An  almost  certain  case  is  Lk  1614-18,  where  we  have 
a  group  of  four  Sayings,  none  of  which  has  any 
connexion  with  the  others,  or  with  the  parable 
that  follows. 

This  example  proves  that  the  disconnected  nature 
of  the  Sayings  in  the  recently  discovered  papyri 
affords  no  presumption  against  their  being  genuine 
Gospel  material.  Moreover,  the  record  by  St.  Luke 
of  St.  Paul’s  quotation  (Ac  20s5)  of  a  saying  of 
Jesus  which  is  not  found  in  any  canonical  Gospel, 
proves  that  while  St.  Luke  was  no  doubt,  desirous 
to  make  his  Gospel  as  full  as  possible,  he  was  yet 
aware  that  there  were  accessible  to  him  sayings 
besides  those  of  which  he  made  use.  So  that  we 
cannot  reject  the  papyri  Sayings  on  the  ground 
that  the  canonical  Gospels  must  necessarily  con¬ 
tain  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus  that  were  known  in 
Apostolic  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  principles  we  have 
adopted,  we  must  decide  that  St.  Luke,  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  sayings  and  discourses,  was  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
fact  that  he  did  select  is  a  presumptive  proof  that 
he  wrote  at  a  time  sufficiently  early  for  it  to  be 
possible  for  a  Christian  to  consider  any  authenti¬ 
cated  saying  of  Jesus  to  be  not  worth  preserving. 
Contrast  the  eager  anxiety  of  Papias  to  gather  up 
every  crumb  from  the  recollections  of  early  dis¬ 
ciples.  At  best,  the  papyri  Sayings  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  interpolations  in  Codex  D,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  rejected  Gospel  material,  rejected 
because  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  1st  cent, 
thought  it  to  be  unsuitable  for  preservation.  The 
present  conclusion  to  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  Pericope  adulterce,  are  in¬ 
stances  of  floating  Gospel  material  which  have 
been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  further  discoveries 
and  mature  consideration  will  suggest  that  these 
papyri  Sayings  have  only  a  relative  value  and 
significance,  as  being  fragments  of  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  religious  literature  of  the  2nd  century.  If 
more  of  this  literature  had  survived  to  our  own 
day,  we  should  be  able  to  view  them  in  a  juster 
proportion.  We  know  that,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Apostles,  Christianity  had  developed  so  rapidly 
that  there  was  an  exuberant  growth  of  ‘  divers  and 
strange  teachings’  (He  13°).  Each  of  these  sects, 
or  schools  of  thought  and  speculation,  must  have 
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had  both  its  authorized  expositions  and  its  literary 
propaganda.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  book  production  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  was  enormous  in  volume. 

We  know  from  the  lists  given  by  Eusebius,  and 
allusions  in  other  authors,  that  our  extant  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  represent  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  literature  of  the  Church  before  his  time.  We 
may  judge  from  this  fact  how  unlikely  it  would  be 
that  much  of  the  writings  of  heretics  would  sur¬ 
vive.  Such  literature  did  not  belong  to  a  body 
with  a  continuous  organized  life,  as  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  a  life  continuous  in  doctrine  as  well 
as  by  personal  links.  The  doctrine  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  being  a  living  thing,  grows  and 
develops  from  one  generation  to  another  ;  but  the 
new  always  has  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  old  ; 
they  are  connected.  And  so  even  uninspired 
Christian  writings  would  continue  to  be  preserved 
and  respected  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  read.  Whereas  heresy,  as  it  was  called, 
is  essentially  transitory  ;  its  literature,  even  when 
not  merely  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  an 
individual,  reflects  the  conception  of  only  one 
generation.  Those  who  inherit  it  have  no  reason 
for  retaining  interest  in  it  after  it  has  ceased  to 
represent  precisely  their  thoughts.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  these  papyri 
Sayings  of  Jesus  must  be  regarded  as  not  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  main  line  of  Church  thought  of  any 
century.  They  are,  of  course,  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing,  as  casting  light  on  the  religious  conceptions  of 
some,  we  cannot  tell  how  many,  in  the  2nd  cent., 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  general  mind  of  the 
Church. 

11.  In  any  discussion  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  first  Gospel  narrative  was  composed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  out  of  account  the  evidence  pre¬ 
served  in  the  fragments  of  Papias  that  are  cited  in 
Eusebius,  HE  iii.  39. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
controversy  that  has  raged  over  these  few  lines  ; 
but  merely  to  state  what  seems  to  the  present 
writer  their  most  probable  sense  and  value.  The 
title  of  Papias’  book  was  Aoyioiv  Kepia/Gov  ’E£ 77717- 
<ris.  Besides  Eusebius,  Irenmus  seems  to  be  the 
only  writer,  of  those  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  who  exhibits  a  first-hand  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  book  of  Papias.  The  other  writers 
who  allude  to  him  evidently  knew  no  more  about 
him  than  what  they  found  in  Eusebius  or  frenanis. 
The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  guessed  from  what 
Papias  himself  states  in  one  of  the  fragments  :  *  I 
shall  not  hesitate  also  to  put  down  for  you,  along 
with  my  interpretations,  whatsoever  things  I  have 
at  any  time  learned  carefully  from  the  elders.’ 
The  book,  then,  had  a  twofold  chaiacter  :  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  also  oral  traditions.  It  is  these 
atter  to  which  Eusebius  refers  when  he  says  that 
the  book  contained  ‘  certain  strange  parables  and 
teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and  some  other  more 
mythical  things  ’ ;  and  from  the  iact  that  Eusebius 
quotes  from  Papias  two  statements  concerning  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  respectively,  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  the  interpretations  dealt 
with  our  Gospels.  Eusebius  does  not  conceal  his 
contempt  for  Papias’  literary  capacity:  ‘  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  very  limited  understanding  (a<poSpa 
cfuspbi  rbv  vovv),  as  one  can  see  from  his  discourses. 
This  adverse  verdict  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the 
puerile  extracts  preserved  by  Irenseus  ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  attribute  Eusebius’  hostile 
criticism  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with  Papias’ 
millenarian  opinions.  Eusebius  speaks  in  un¬ 
qualified  praise  of  Irenaeus,  who  shared  those 
opinions. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  term  \byia  Kvpiasd,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  title  of  Papias’  book.  The  word 


\6yia  may  certainly  be  rendered  ‘  oracular  utter¬ 
ances,’  as  Professor  Stanton  points  out  (The  Gos¬ 
pels  as  Historical  Documents,  p.  53) ;  but  \6yca 
Kupiaed  is  not  naturally  rendered  ‘  oracular  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Lord,’  in  the  sense  uttered  by  the 
Lord, — which  would  be  \6yia  Kvpiov, — but  oracular 
utterances  relating  to  the  Lord,  just  as  Kopianbv 
SGirvov  does  not  mean  the  supper  eaten  by,  or  given 
by,  the  Lord,  but  the  supper  ordained  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  by  Him.  KvpiaKAs  has  the  same  force  in 
the  phrase  h  Kvpuncp  17 

As  regards  \6yia,  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
question  the  possibility  that  Papias  was  familiar 
with  the  word  in  the  sense  ‘  oracular  utterances  ’ ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  use  of  X671  a  was  inten¬ 
tionally  analogous  to  that  found  in  the  NT  (Ac  7s®, 
lio  3",  He  512,  1  P  411),  where  the  term,  variously 
qualified,  is  used  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT. 
X(S7ia  KvpLaicd,  then,  would  mean  Holy  Scriptures 
connected  with  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  Gospels.  This 
meaning  harmonizes  with  what  we  have  other¬ 
wise  inferred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  book  written 
by  Papias.  It  dealt  primarily  with  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospels,  and  secondarily  with  oral 
traditions,  of  which  he  was  evidently  a  very  un¬ 
critical  collector. 

Papias  distinctly  tells  us,  as  Eusebius  points 
out,  that  among  his  informants  were  persons  old 
enough  to  have  had  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Apostles.  He  distinguishes  two  classes  of  authori¬ 
ties  :  (1)  Persons  who  could  tell  him  what  Andrew, 
Peter,  etc.,  said  (Girev),  ‘and  (2)  what  Aristion  and 
the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say  ’ 
(Xtyovcnv).  Eusebius,  who  had  read  the  book, 
states  that  the  language  of  Papias  implies  that  he 
was  himself  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  presbyter 
John.  We  are  certainly  entitled  to  infer  that  they 
were  his  elder  contemporaries ;  very  much  elder, 
if  they  really  were  ‘  disciples  of  the  Lord  ’  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  phrase.  See,  further,  art. 
Aristion. 

‘  The  order  of  the  list  ’  of  elders  given  by  Papias  is,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stanton  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  168),  ‘  a  somewhat  strange 
one.’  He  gives  the  true  explanation  as  to  why  John  and 
Matthew  are  mentioned  last,  i.e.  ‘  For  the  very  reason  that  they 
had  embodied  their  testimony  in  writing,  they  were  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  rest  for  the  particular  purpose  of  which  he  is 
speaking  here — the  illustration  of  the  written  “oracles”  by 
matter  orally  handed  down.'  It  may  be  added  that  the 
omission  in  this  list  of  Mark  and  Luke  was  most  probably  due 
to  the  consideration  that  these  Evangelists  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  add  anything  to 
what  they  had  embodied  in  their  Gospels.  One  cannot  help 
noting  that  the  other  names,  1  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas, 
James,’  are  those  of  the  Apostles  who  are  introduced  in  the 
Gospels  as  making  observations,  and  that  the  first  three  names 
occur  in  that  order  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel. 
We  do  not  know  which  James  Papias  meant.  Moreover,  while 
Eusebius  expressly  states  that  Papias  ‘  mentions  Aristion  and 
the  presbyter  John  frequently  by  name,  and  gives  their  tradi¬ 
tions  in  his  writings,’  he  does  not  quote  from  Papias  any 
tradition  whatever  based  on  the  authority  of  an  Apostle.  We 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  point  of  fact  Papias  had 
none  to  record  ;  and  that  when  ‘  he  questioned  those  who  had 
been  followers  of  the  elders  in  regard  to  their  words,’  he  learnt 
nothing  of  permanent  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  if  Eusebius  had  found  in  the  book  of  Papias  any  statement 
whatever  as  from  an  Apostle,  he  would  not  have  preserved  it  in 
his  History. 

Of  the  two  celebrated  remarks  cited  from  Papias 
about  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew  respec¬ 
tively,  the  first  is  given  expressly  as  the  statement 
of  the  presbyter  John,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  second  came  from  the  same  source. 
Papias  was  credulous  and  unintelligent;  but  lie 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  statement  on  his 
own  authority ;  so  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  discount  the  statements  of  the  presbyter  J ohn 
because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  person  who  re¬ 
corded  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  nearness  of  the  presbyter 
John  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  is  a  guarantee 
that  his  assertions  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
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Gospels  are  altogether  to  be  depended  on.  We 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  any,  or  all,  of 
them,  if  more  convincing  arguments  oblige  us  to 
do  so  ;  but  the  demonstrated  falsity  of  one  state¬ 
ment  would  not  of  necessity  throw  discredit  on  the 
others. 

Thus,  that  Mark  was  ‘  the  interpreter  of  Peter  ’ 
is  so  probable  a  tradition  that  it  has  met  with 
general  acceptance  ;  it  is,  moreover,  an  assertion  as 
to  which  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  produce  any 
rebutting  evidence.  But  the  assertion  that  Mark 
did  not  compose  his  narrative  ‘  in  order  ’  is,  at  the 
present  day,  as  generally  rejected  by  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  Synoptic  Problem.  Dr. 
Salmon,  in  particular,  has  pointed  out  that  if  we 
desire  to  follow  the  growth  of  our  Lord’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  and  healer,  and  the  corresponding 
development  of  hostility  against  Him,  we  must 
consult  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  others. 

Passing  on  to  the  statement  of  the  presbyter 
John  about  St.  Matthew,  and  judging  it  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  at  present  available,  we 
seem  to  find  the  same  mixture  in  it  of  truth  and 
error.  The  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  does  not  leave 
us  room  to  question  that  there  was  an  orthodox 
Hebrew  Gospel  which,  as  extant  in  his  time,  con¬ 
tained  matters  not  found  in  any  of  the  four  canoni¬ 
cal  Gospels.  This  work  had  such  a  very  limited 
circulation  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
affirm  with  any  confidence  as  to  whether  its  pecu¬ 
liar  features  were  in  the  original,  or  were  later 
interpolations  ;  but  we  have  no  rebutting  evidence 
that  in  its  original  form  it  was  not  the  work  of  St. 
Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Greek  First  Gospel,  which 
has  always  been  known  in  the  Church  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  is  not  in  its 
present  form,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  ever  different — a  translation  from  one  Hebrew 
original.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  ‘  Everyone 
interpreted  them,’  i.e.  Matthew’s  Hebrew  Xdyia, 
‘  as  he  was  able  ’  ?  Dr.  Salmon’s  solution  seems  to 
give  the  most  likely  explanation  of  this  ambiguous 
phrase.  John  the  presbyter  meant  that  the  Greek 
St.  Matthew  was  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  St. 
Matthew,  and  not  by  the  author  himself.  The 
assertion  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  about  St. 
Mark,  that  he  did  not  write  ‘  in  order  ’ ;  and  both 
statements  were  suggested  by  an  extreme  theory 
of  biblical  inspiration,  a  theory  which  was  very 
generally  held  until  quite  recent  times — the  abso¬ 
lute  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  in  every  detail. 

One  has  sometimes  heard  discrepancies  between 
different  historical  statements  in  the  OT  explained 
by  the  assertion  that  the  errors  which  cause  the 
discrepancies  were  not  in  the  original,  as  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  Divinely  inspired  writer,  but  were  due 
to  the  slips  of  uninspired  copyists  ;  and  thus  it  is 
thought  possible  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  inerrancy 
of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
case.  The  statements  of  the  presbyter  John  about 
the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew  are  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  supposing  that  he  held  some  such  theory 
of  inspiration. 

‘When  he  finds  what  seems  a  disagreement  between  the 
Gospels,  he  is  satisfied  there  can  be  no  real  disagreement. 
Mark’s  order  may  be  different  from  Luke’s  (who  declares  in 
his  preface  that  it  was  his  intention  to  write  in  order — ypa-J/xi 
xmth^s) ;  but,  then,  that  was  because  it  was  not  Mark’s  design 
to  recount  the  facts  in  their  proper  order.  ...  If  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  as  he  read  it,  there  seemed  any  inaccuracy,  this  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translators  :  the  Gospel  as  Matthew  himself 
wrote  it  was  free  from  fault’  (Salmon,  Introd.  to  NT,  p.  93). 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  driven  is 
that  if  the  existence  of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel 
depended  on  the  testimony  of  the  presbyter  John, 
we  could  not  safely  make  any  positive  affirma¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  only  other  witness  to 


Matthew's  Hebrew  Gosjiel  who  seems  to  be  in¬ 
dependent,  i.e.  lrenseus,  may  not  really  be  so.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  he  adds  to  what 
Eusebius  quotes  from  Papias  a  note  of  time,  ‘  while 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the 
Church  at  Rome  ’ ;  but  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman  has 
proved  ( JThSt  vi.  563)  that  this  clause  is  neither 
derived  from  Papias  nor  is  it  a  note  of  time. 

12,  However,  whether  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
both  from  a  priori  considerations  and  also  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  extant  Greek  Gospels, 
that  there  was  current  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church 
a  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  then  com¬ 
monly  spoken  in  Judaea.  The  last  command  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (2447),  that  the 
gospel  should  be  preached,  ‘  beginning  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,’  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  one  of  the 
first  Gospels,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used 
that  word,  must  have  been  in  the  Aramaic  tongue. 
Even  if  our  Lord  sometimes,  and  in  some  places, 
taught  in  Greek,  yet  Aramaic  was  His  mother 
tongue,  and  that  of  His  Apos'tles,  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  His  hearers.  In  the  early  Jerusalem 
Church  it  is  plain  that  the  Hebrews  outnumbered 
the  Hellenists  (Ac  61).  These  considerations  make 
it  certain  that  one  of  the  forms  which  the  Evan¬ 
gelic  narrative  assumed  from  the  very  first  was  in 
Aramaic.  The  facts  that  such  a  Gospel  is  not  now 
extant,  and  that  the  external  evidence  for  its  ex¬ 
istence  at  any  time  is  so  scanty,  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
A.  D.  70.  That  world-shaking  event,  among  its 
other  immediate  consequences,  was  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  Hebrew-speaking  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  Then,  after  not  many  years,  the 
Hebrew-speaking  Christian  community  in  Palestine 
lost  touch  with  the  main  current  of  Christian 
thought,  and,  in  consequence,  sank  to  the  position 
of  an  obscure  sect  with  an  out-of-date  theology. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extant  Greek  Gospels  suggests  an 
Aramaic  original.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
presence  in  a  Greek  document  of  Aramaic  turns  of 
phrase  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Aramaic.  .Dean  Armitage  Robinson 
has  given  good  reasons  for  his  theory  that  the 
Aramaisms  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel  are  due  to  a  deliberate  imitation  of  the 
LXX  of  1  Samuel.  But  there  does  not  seem  any 
likelihood  that  the  author,  or  authors,  of  the 
common  Synoptic  narrative  were,  like  St.  Luke, 
conscious  literary  artists  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
follow  Weiss  in  every  application  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  there  remains  proof  enough  to  render  the 
theory  of  an  original  Aramaic  Gospel,  as  under¬ 
lying  the  Synoptics,  probable  to  a  high  degree. 
This  supposition  is  even  more  plausible  in  the  case 
of  the  portions  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Evangelist.  Bishop  Westcott  long 
ago  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  the  quotations 
from  the  OT  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  that, 
while  the  cyclic  quotations,  as  he  calls  them,  agree 
witli  the  LXX,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  St. 
Matthew  seem  to  be  independent  translations  from 
the  Hebrew. 

13.  This  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  con¬ 
clude  this  article  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  to  each  other. 
It  is  generally  held  now  that  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels  are  altogether  independent  of  each  other, 
but  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  derived  the  matter  which 
they  have  in  common  with  Mk.  either  from  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel,  or  from  an  earlier  source  from 
which  St.  Mark  selected  the  incidents  and  dis¬ 
courses  which  he  relates.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
Mt.  and  Lk.  copied  our  St.  Mark,  we  have  to 
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assume  the  existence  of  another  early  Gospel,  from 
which  they  derived  the  non-Markan  matter  which 
they  have  in  common.  In  this  case  we  conclude 
that  the  details  peculiar  to  St.  Mark  were  an 
original  feature  of  that  Gospel,  and  that  Mt.  and 
Lk.  for  various  reasons  omitted  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  common  Synoptic  matter  and  the 
matter  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  he  both  assigned 
to  one  original,  it  will  then  be  natural  to  think  of 
St.  Mark’s  peculiar  details  as  additions  made  by 
him,  probably  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter. 

The  problem  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily 
complicated  by  an  assumption  that  it  is  impossible 
that  an  Evangelist  should  have  omitted  anything 
from  his  work  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
true.  The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  will  be 
evident,  whichever  hypothesis  we  adopt.  The 
simplest  method  to  account  for  all  the  facts  is  to 
suppose  a  Greek  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original 
as  the  source  of  all  the  common  Synoptic  matter, 
and  also  of  the  matter  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk. 
In  this  document  the  OT  quotations  would  have 
been  given  in  a  LXX  form.  At  least  two  other 
sources  must  be  postulated  for  the  matter  found 
only  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively.  We  have 
already  found  reason  to  hold  that  the  matter 
peculiar  to  Mt.  was  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic 
original. 

Whatever  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  be 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  general  consensus  of 
critics,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  compli¬ 
cated  hypotheses  of  the  German  school  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  will  again  commend  themselves  to  scholars 
of  sober  judgment.  It  is  a  sound  canon  of  criticism 
that  sources  are  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 

Literature. — The  art.  ‘  Gospels  ’  in  Hastings’  DB  and  in 
Encyc.  Bibl .,  where  a  full  Bibliography  will  be  found.  Of  the 
more  recent  literature  the  following  select  list  may  be  offered  : 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Gospels8,  1895  ;  A.  Wright,  Com¬ 
pos.  of  Four  Gospels,  1890,  with  the  same  author’s  Preface  to 
Synopsis,  1896,  and  Some  NT  Problems,  1898  ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
Horce  Synopticce,  1899;  Salmon,  Introd.  to  NT,  1885;  Rush- 
brooke,  Synopticon,  1880  ;  Abbott-Rushbrooke,  Common  Tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  1884  ;  Badham,  The  Formation  of 
the.  Gospels 2,  1892 ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synopt.  Evangelien, 
1863,  Einleit.  in  d.  NT 3,  1892  ;  B.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  Bk.  i. 

‘  The  Sources,’  1882,  Manual  of  Introd.  to  NT,  1886;  O.  Weiz- 
saoker,  Untersuch.  iib.  die  evangel.  Gesch.  1864  ;  Wendt,  Lehre 
Jesu,  1886  ;  P.  Ewald,  Hauptproblem  d.  Evangelienfrage,  1890 ; 
Sanday,  ‘  Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question  ’  in  Expos.  1891.  A 
posthumous  work  on  the  Synoptic  Problem  by  Dr.  Salmon,  en¬ 
titled  Eclipse  Observations  of  the  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  this  year  (1906). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

GOSPELS  (APOCRYPHAL).— i.  Title.— In  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  popularly  understood, 

‘  apocryphal  ’  is  synonymous  with  ‘  spurious  ’  or 
*  false  ’  ;  when,  however,  it  is  ajiplied  as  a  title  to 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  it  bears 
the  significance  of  ‘extra-canonical.’  By  Apocry¬ 
phal  Gospels  are,  accordingly,  meant  all  writings 
claiming  to  be  Gospels  which  are  not  included  in 
the  Canon  of  the  NT,  without  any  implication 
that  their  contents  are  necessarily  false  or  of  ques¬ 
tionable  origin.  (See,  further,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  art.  ‘Apocrypha’  in  Hastings’  DB  i. 
112ff.  ;  also  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  3*  ft’.,  Handb. 
viifF. ;  and  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  NT  Kan.  i.  127  ff.). 

ii.  Origin. — For  a  generation  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  His  teaching  and  the  facts  about  His  life 
were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  in  the  circle  of 
believers.  With  the  rise  of  a  second  generation, 
however,  the  need  was  felt  for  reducing  the  oral 
reminiscences  to  written  form.  The  reason  for 
this  was  twofold.  For  one  thing,  the  number  of 
those  who  could  give  personal  testimony  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  said  was  rapidly  becoming  smaller  ; 
and  for  another,  the  Christian  faith  was  spreading 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  original  home  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Both  these  facts  made  it  imperative  that,  if 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  teaching  and  life  of 
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Jesus  were  to  be  preserved  for  the  guidance  of  the 
scattered  communities  of  Christians,  the  tradition 
should  be  committed  to  something  more  permanent 
and  less  liable  to  disturbing  influences  than  oral 
reminiscence.  The  impulse  of  this  necessity  gave 
rise  to  our  written  Gospels,  and  to  many  other 
Evangelic  records  which  have  disappeared.  Of  the 
many  attempts  to  write  the  story  of  Jesus,  to 
which  St.  Luke  in  his  prologue  refers,  none  (with 
the  exception  of  Mt.  and  Mk. )  can  be  said  with  any 
certainty  to  have  survived;*  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  Gospel  Fragment  of  Fayuni  may  be  the 
wreckage  of  one  of  them.  In  any  case,  some  of  the 
earlier  non-canonical  Gospels,  which  are  extant  in 
more  or  less  fragmentary  condition,  are  probably 
the  products  of  the  general  desire,  that  was  every¬ 
where  felt,  to  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of 
Jesus  and  His  teaching  than  was  possible  from 
the  oral  instruction  of  wandering  evangelists.  The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  but  little 
later  than  the  Synoptics,  belongs  almost  certainly 
to  this  class  ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  also  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. 

The  majority  of  extra-canonical  Gospels  are  due, 
however,  to  other  causes.  Written  at  a  time  when 
the  present  Four  Gospels  were  gaining,  or  had 
already  gained,  a  place  of  exceptional  authority,  t 
they  came  into  existence  in  answer  to  two  desires, 
urgently  felt  in  certain  circles  of  Christians.  (1) 
The  first  was  the  desire,  popularly  entertained,  for 
fuller  information  about  the  life  of  Christ  than 
that  given  by  the  four  Gospels.  This  intelligible 
and  not  unnatural  curiosity  was  directed  chiefly  to 
the  facts  antecedent  to  Christ’s  advent,  and  to 
those  periods  of  His  life  which  the  older  Gospels 
left  in  shadow — His  parentage,  His  birth  and  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  period  after  the  Resurrection.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  writers  who  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  this  desire  for  fuller  knowledge  made  no 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  silent  years  between  Christ’s 
childhood  and  His  entrance  on  His  public  ministry, 
the  reason  in  part  probably  being  that  ‘  it  seemed 
too  daring  for  them  to  illumine  a  darkness,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  historical  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Testament’  (Hofmann,  PRES  i. 
655).  With  greater  probability,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  reason  was,  not  so  much  any  self- 
restraint  through  loyalty  to  the  data  of  history,  as 
the  absence  of  any  clear  dogmatic  motive ;  and 
dogmatic  motives,  as  will  appear,  were  almost 
invariably  associated  with  the  desire  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  had 
any  doctrinal  interest  called  for  the  history  of  the 
silent  years,  no  scruples  about  historical  truthful¬ 
ness  would  have  prevented  writers  from  enlivening 
them  with  the  products  of  their  fancy.  _  In  the 
main  it  is  certain  that  the  details  furnished  by 
the  apocryphal  writings  regarding  matters  about 
which  the  canonical  Gospels  are  silent,  have  little 
or  no  historical  basis.  They  are  in  reality  Chris¬ 
tian  haggadoth,  popular  stories  similar  to  those  in 
J ewisli  literature  which  were  framed  for  purposes 
of  pious  entertainment  and  instruction.  The  Gos¬ 
pels  of  the  Infancy  and  Childhood,  for  example, 
are  full  of  legendary  matter  drawn  from  various 
sources,  or  freely  invented  by  the  fancy  of  the 
writers.  Where  the  details  are  not  entirely  imag¬ 
inative,  they  have  their  origin  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  utterances  of  Christ  into  deeds,  or  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  OT  prophecies  and  Jewish 
expectations  about  the  Messiah,  or  in  the  asciip- 
tion  to  Jesus  of  miracles  similar  to  thos®  recorded 
in  the  OT  (Hofmann,  PRE 3  i.  655). 

*  The  probability  is  that  most  of  them  disappeared  early,  being 
unable  to  maintain  their  position  alongside  of  the  Gospels  which 
are  now  in  the  Canon.  .  ,  ,  ... 

t  The  authoritative  position  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  recognized  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century,  was  assured  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
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A9  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  haggadist 
worked,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  his  treatment  of  OT  texts. 
Ps  1487  reads:  ‘Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons’; 
accordingly,  in  pseudo-Matthew  dragons  are  represented  as 
coming  out  of  a  cave  and  worshipping  the  child  Christ.  The 
picture  of  Paradise  regained  in  Is  llbff-  suggested  the  legend  that 
all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  accompanied  the  Holy  Family  on  the 
way  to  Egypt  (Cowper,  Apocr.  Gasp.  lix  f.). 

But  although  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  abound  in 
legendary  accretions  of  this  kind,  the  mistake 
should  not  he  made  of  assuming  that  there  is  no 
authentic  material  in  the  additions  to  the  narra¬ 
tives  in  the  four  Gospels.  Oral  tradition  main¬ 
tained  itself  for  a  time  after  our  present  Gospels 
were  reduced  to  writing,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  genuine  sayings  of  Christ  and  authentic  details 
about  His  life  have  been  preserved  in  uncanonical 
books.  On  this  point  see  further  in  §  iii. 

(2)  A  much  more  powerful  motive  than  the 
desire  to  satisfy  curiosity,  leading  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Gospel  writings,  was  the  dogmatic  interest, 
the  desire  to  find  support  for  beliefs  which  were 
held  in  various  sections  of  the  Church.  This  was 
especially  marked  in  Gnostic  circles,  where  numer¬ 
ous  Evangelic  writings  (running  into  thousands, 
Epiphanius  says  [Hair.  26])  were  produced,  claiming 
the  authority  of  a  secret  tradition  for  their  peculiar 
doctrines. 

Even  in  the  earlier  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  are  of  the 
Synoptic  type,  it  is  clear  that  theological  prepossessions  played 
a  considerable  part,  as  indeed  they  did  to  some  extent  in  the 
canonical  Gospels.  Thus,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
the  conception  of  Christ  has  an  Ebionitic  tinge,  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  there  are  expressions  which  betray  Docetic  sympathies 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  dogmatic  motive  is  prominent  as 
well  in  those  writings  which  fill  up  with  fictitious  details  the 
empty  spaces  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  thus  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  due  to  the  desire  to  gratify  the  irrepressible 
longing  for  fuller  knowledge.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  latter  motive, 
although  it  was  certainly  operative,  would  have  led  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  such  a  mass  of  fictitious  matter,  had  it  not  been 
powerfully  stimulated  by  dogmatic  considerations.  In  the  Prot- 
evangelium  of  James  the  legendary  history  of  Mary’s  antece¬ 
dents  and  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ’s  birth  was  due  not 
merely  to  any  horror  vacui ,  but  to  the  imperative  dogmatic 
necessity,  as  the  writer  conceived  it,  of  safeguarding  in  this  way 
alike  the  true  Divinity  and  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Similarly,  the  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas ,  with  its  repulsive 
stories  of  the  child  Christ’s  miraculous  power  and  knowledge, 
would  never  have  found  acceptance  in  Christian  circles  had  it 
not  been  for  the  witness  which  the  miracles  were  supposed  to 
bear  to  Christ’s  supernatural  origin. 

iii.  Belation  to  Canonical  Gospels. —The 
fragmentary  condition  and  the  uncertain  text  of 
many  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  render  a  confident 
judgment  as  to  their  relation  to  the  canonical 
Gospels  exceedingly  difficult.  Where  the  question 
of  affinity  is  raised,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
whether  the  uncanonical  Gospels  are  dependent  on 
the  canonical,  or  draw  from  a  common  oral  source. 
The  latter  possibility  is  one  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  careful  consideration  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  evidence  points  in  almost  every  case  to  the  use 
of  some  or  all  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the  authors  of 
the  apocryphal  writings.  Only  in  the  case  of  one 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
there  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
independence  (see,  however,  vii.  A.  1).  Where  there 
is  an  appearance  of  independence,  this  is  frequently 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  free  manipulation  and  em¬ 
bellishment  of  old  material,  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  the  writer’s  peculiar  point  of  view,  or  to  suit 
it  to  the  character  of  his  surroundings. 

While  a  large  degree  of  dependence  on  the 
canonical  Gospels  must  in  general  be  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  this  must  not  be 
pressed  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
embodying  details  drawn  from  reliable  oral  sources. 
The  fact  must  steadily  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
stream  of  living  oral  tradition  continued  to  flow  for 
several  generations,  though  in  ever  decreasing  vol¬ 
ume,  alongside  of  the  written  Gospels;*  aecord- 

-  Traces  of  the  influence  of  oral  tradition  on  the  canonical 
Gospels,  after  they  were  reduced  to  writing,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  additions  to  John  (81-11)  and  Mark  (168-20). 
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ingly,  where  the  uncanonical  Gospels  deviate  from 
the  canonical  record,  either  by  slight  interpolations 
into  common  matter  or  by  additions  peculiarly 
their  own,  the  possibility  is  always  open  that  in 
these  additions  we  have  early  and  reliable  tradi¬ 
tions,  either  unknown  to  the  four  Evangelists  or 
passed  over  by  them  as  unsuitable  for  their  pur¬ 
pose. 

Two  important  considerations  must,  however, 
be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  all  such  additions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
authoritative  position  which  the  canonical  Gospels 
early  reached  as  authentic  sources  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  entitles  them  to  be  used  as 
a  touchstone  of  the  probable  authenticity  of  the 
additional  matter  contained  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  No  saying  of  Christ  or  detail  about  His 
life  has  any  title  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  if  it  does 
not  fit  into  the  conception  which  the  four  Evangelists 
have  given  us  of  the  teaching  and  personality  of 
Jesus.  Secondly,  when  we  keep  in  view  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  fictitious  writings  were  common 
in  which  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  were  freely 
handled  in  the  interest  of  heretical  sects,  it  is  clear 
that  extreme  caution  must  be  observed  in  receiving 
as  authentic  any  addition  to  the  canonical  record. 
If  it  would  be  jess  than  just  to  say  that  all  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  stand  in  the  position  of  suspect 
witnesses,  with  a  presumption  of  unreliability 
against  them  in  respect  of  their  peculiar  matter,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  their  exclusion  from  the 
Canon,  as  well  as  the  notoriously  tainted  origin  of 
some  of  them,  render  it  imperative  that  their 
claim  to  embody  a  genuine  tradition  must  be  care¬ 
fully  sifted,  and  allowed  only  after  the  clearest 
proof. 

iv.  Value. — The  question  of  greatest  moment 
which  arises  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  Gospels  naturally  has  reference  to  their 
worth  as  additional  sources  for  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  From  what  has  been  already  said 
about  their  origin  and  their  relation  to  the  canoni¬ 
cal  Gospels,  their  value  in  this  respect  will  appear 
to  be  extremely  slight.  A  comparison  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  with  those  in  the  Canon  makes 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  latter  incontestably  clear, 
and  shows  that  as  sources  of  Christ’s  life  the 
former,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  neglected. 
The  simple  beauty  and  verisimilitude  of  the  picture 
of  Jesus  in  the  four  Gospels  stand  out  in  strong 
relief  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  artificial 
and  legendary  stories  which  characterize  most  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  proverbial  simplicity 
of  truth  receives  a  striking  commentary  when  (for 
example)  the  miracles  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  Apocryphal  writings. 
The  former,  for  the  most  part,  are  instinct  with 
ethical  purpose  and  significance,  and  are  felt  to  be 
the  natural  and  unforced  expression  of  the  sublime 
personality  of  Jesus  ;  the  latter  are  largely  theatri¬ 
cal  exhibitions  without  ethical  content.  In  them 
‘  we  find  no  worthy  conception  of  the  laws  of 
providential  interference ;  they  are  wrought  to 
supply  personal  wants,  or  to  gratify  private  feel¬ 
ings,  and  often  are  positively  immoral  ’  (Westcott). 
In  a  few  of  the  Gospels  which  show  signs  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  trace  of 
primitive  and  trustworthy  tradition  ;  but  all  such 
details,  which  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  authentic,  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  about  Christ.  The  conclusion, 
based  on  the  comparison  of  the  Apocryphal  with 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  is  amply  warranted,  that  in 
rejecting  the  former  and  choosing  the  latter  as 
authoritative  Scriptures  the  Church  showed  a  true 
feeling  for  what  was  original  and  authentic. 

Though  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  afford  us  little 
additional  knowledge  about  Christ,  they  are  in- 
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Aaluable  us  enabling  us  to  realize  more  clearly  tlie 
conditions  under  winch  the  four  Gospels  were 
received  in  the  Church,  until  they  were  finally 
established  as  authoritative  in  the  Gospel  Canon. 
The  existence  of  so  many  Evangelic  writings  shows 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Canonical  Gospels 
appeared,  they  had  no  position  of  commanding 
influence.  The  high  place  which  oral  tradition — 
‘the  living  and  abiding  voice’— still  retained  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Church  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  iii. 
39.  4)  militated  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
written  Gospel  as  authoritative  beyond  the  coni- 
munities  in  which  it  was  current.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  cent,  we  have,  accordingly,  to  think 
of  the  four  Gospels  as  having  merely  a  local  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed  authority,  while  in  different  sections  of 
the  Church  the  _  production  of  Evangelic  literature 
still  proceeded,  in  which  the  tradition  Avas  handled 
more  or  less  freely  to  suit  the  dominant  conceptions 
and  needs.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  century  there 
were  indications  that  the  four  Gospels,  already 
widely  known  through  the  constant  intercourse  that 
united  Christian  communities  together,  were  being- 
elevated  above  their  competitors  to  a  place  of  exceji- 
tional  authority.  This  was  due,  not  to  mere  good 
fortune  or  to  any  arbitrary  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  but  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  themselves,  which  were  recognized  when  the 
necessity  arose  of  counteracting,  by  trustworthy 
and  authentic  records,  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
pseudo-tradition  in  Gnostic  circles.  This  rise  of 
our  four  Gospels  to  a  commanding  and  unchallenge¬ 
able  position  bears  witness  not  only  to  their  inherent 
value, _ — which  the  Church,  with  a  line  spiritual 
sensitiveness,  perceived, — but  to  the  conviction 
that,  as  opposed  to  fictitious  Avritings  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  names  of  Apostles,  they  embodied 
the  testimony  of  Apostolic  writers.  By  the  time 
of  Irenaeus  (c.  180)  the  Gospel  canon  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  deflnitely  fixed ;  and  although  Apocryphal 
Gospels  continued  to  circulate,  the  authoritative 
position  of  the  four  Gospels  Avas  finally  assured. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
is  to  be  found  in  the  light  which  they  cast  on  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  in  early  Christian 
times.  They  are  of  service  in  the  difficult  work  of 
reconstructing  the  complex  environment  in  which 
Christianity  greAV  up. 

When,  for  example,  one  reads  in  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas  the  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  child 
Christ,  and  marks  the  spirit  of  diablerie  so  frequently  exhibited, 
one  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  painful  feeling  of  wonder,  that 
fables  so  bizarre  and  so  revolting  could  ever  have  been  tolerated 
in  a  community  of  Christians.  Of  any  ethical  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  of  any  recognition  of  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Christ’s  childhood,  as  He  grew  in  grace  and  wisdom, 
in  favour  with  God  and  man,  there  is  in  this  Gospel  hardly  the 
faintest  trace.  Though  worthless  as  an  account  of  Christ's  child¬ 
hood,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  yet  a  mirror  in  which  we  see 
reflected  the  curious  condition  of  the  society  which  accepted  it. 
AVe  see  here,  in  a  typical  instance,  how  strong  were  the  external 
influences  which  played  on  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
early  times.  In  the  process  of  permeating  the  heathen  world  with 
its  great  thought  of  Redemption  and  its  lofty  ethical  sentiment, 
Christianity,  as  was  inevitable,  was  itself  coloured,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  circles  distorted,  by  the  foreign  elements  of  its  environment. 
Oriental  mythology  and  Greek  philosophy  had  met,  and  given 
rise  to  syncretistic  systems  which  exerted  a  deep  influence  on 
men’s  conceptions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life.  Traces  of  this 
are  clearly  discernible  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  most  plainly 
in  the  Gnostic  Gospels.  Buddhistic  influences  are  possibly 
responsible  for  the  childhood  stories  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

The  confusion  and  vagueness  of  the  Christo- 
logical  vietvs  in  the  different  Apocryphal  Gospels 
also  bear  Avitness  to  the  great  variety  of  influences 
Avhicli  were  at  work  in  the  early  Church,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  realize  with  what  trouble  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  manhood  of  Jesus  was  eventually 
established.  The  indecision  and  one  -  sidedness 
which  are  revealed  in  doctrinal  matters  are  also 
traceable  in  the  interpretation  of  the  ethical  content 
of  Christ’s  teaching  and  life.  Ascetic  and  Encratite 
views  are  found  in  several  Gospels,  and  no  doubt  I 
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Avere  characteristic  of  all  the  Gnostic  Gospels.  A 
close  sympathy  with  the  true  ethical  spirit  of 
Christianity  is,  however,  noticeable  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Avhicli  stress  is  laid  on 
acts  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  in  the 

1  laditions  of  Matthias’  mentioned  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  possibly  identical  with  the  Gnostic 
Gospel  oj  Matthias ,  the  doctrine  of  Christian  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  others’  welfare,  in  its  most  stringent 
form,  is  very  forcibly  put :  ‘  If  the  neighbour  of  an 
elect  person  sins,  the  elect  has  sinned ;  for  if  he 
had  lived  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  Word, 
his  neighbour  would  have  so  esteemed  his  manner 
of  life  that  he  would  have  kept  free  from  sin.’ 

1  he  apologetic  interest  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  2nd  cent.  Avriters  (Avitness  the  Apologies  of  Aris¬ 
tides,  Justin,  Tertullian,  etc.)  is  reflected  in  several 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

.  Traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews , 
in  which  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  is  a  witness  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  A  later  stage  of  the  apologetic  movement  may  ho 
observed  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter ,  where  Pilate  is  practically 
exonerated  from  blame  for  Christ’s  condemnation,  and  is  made 
to  bear  witness  to  Christ’s  Divinity.  In  the  Acts  of  Pilate 
(Gospel  of  Nicodemus)  the  movement  has  reached  its  climax  in 
the  reverence  which  the  Romans  pay  to  Jesus  at  His  trial,  in 
the  miraculous  homage  of  the  Roman  standards,  and  in  the 
irrefutable  evidence  given  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Ilis  enemies. 

A  subsidiary  element  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  is  their  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest.  A  passage  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James 
(ch.  18)  affords  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  scene 
in  the  fairy  tale,  ‘  The  Sleeping  Beauty,’  when  by 
a  magic  spell  the  Avhole  of  nature  suddenly  stand's 
still,  and  all  living  beings  are  immovably  rooted 
where  they  are.  The  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
useless  as  it  is  as  a  source  of  information  about 
Christ’s  youth,  gives  a  remarkably  vivid  and  con¬ 
vincing  picture  of  Jewish  village  life.  Caution 
must  be  observed  in  trusting  the  details  of  Jewish 
life  in  the  P rotevangelium ;  many  of  them  are 
entirely  unhistorical. 

v.  Doctrinal  characteristics.  —  As  stated 
above  in  §  ii. ,  one  of  the  main  impulses  which  led 
to  the  production  of  Apocryphal  Gospels  was  the 
desire  to  establish  peculiar  tenets  held  in  certain 
Christian  circles.  Gospels  of  this  type,  although 
professedly  narratives  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  teach¬ 
ing,  Avere  in  reality  Tendenzschriften,  doctrinal 
treatises  conceived  and  written  in  the  interests 
of  a  definite  system  of  thought.  Such  were  the 
numerous  Gnostic  Gospels,  of  which  the  smallest 
fragments  remain.  But  even  those  Gospels  in  the 
production  of  Avhich  there  was  no  deliberate  dog¬ 
matic  purpose,  are  doctrinally  significant.  It  is 
true  of  them,  equally  with  the  canonical  Gospels, 
that  they  Avere  Avritten  in  the  interests  of  faith, 
is  irlarews  eis  ttLotiv  ;  the  writers  Avere  not  mere 
chroniclers  of  past  events,  giving  information  about 
One  in  whose  life  and  personality  they  had  no  vital 
concern  ;  they  were  believers,  for  whom  Christ  was 
Lord.  The  religious  value  which  Jesus  had  for 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conceived  of 
Ilis  person,  Avere  reflected  in  their  narrative  of  His 
life.  HoAvever  small  the  value  of  the  writings  mav 
be  as  authentic  sources  of  information  regarding 
Jesus,  they  are  interesting  as  showing  by  a  side 
light  what  men  thought  about  Him.  How  far  the 
early  Church  as  a  whole  was  from  any  clear  and 
uniform  conception  of  Christ,  is  apparent  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  In  them  we  have  not  only 
the  reflexion  of  views  representing  the  main  stream 
of  Christian  thought,  but  also  the  foreshadowings 
of  doctrines  which  later,  in  their  developed  form, 
were  rejected  as  heretical. 

The  majority  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  betray  a  heretical 
tendency,  which  varies  broadly  according-  as  the  Divine  or  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  denied.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  Ebionitic  conception  of  Jesus,  with  its  rejection  of  His 
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heavenlv  origin  ;  on  the  other,  the  Docetic ,  with  its  obscuration 
or  denial  of  His  true  humanity.  Both  these  opposing  views  find 
expression  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  former  is  found  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  the  latter,  somewhat  veiled,  in  the  Gospel  of 
Peter ,  but  fully  developed  in  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  in  which  the 
Saviour — the  heavenly  Christ — freed  from  the  association  with 
the  phantasmal  earthly  Christ,  and  made  the  possessor  of  His 
full  powers  through  the  death  and  resurrection,  declares  the 
true  wisdom  to  His  disciples. 

The  Childhood  Gospels  stand  in  the  main  current  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  doctrine  in  their  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Gospel 
of  Thomas  shows  that  the  circles  in  which  it  found  acceptance 
held  to  tho  doctrine  of  Christ’s  human  and  Divine  natures. 
There  are  traces  that  point  to  a  Gnostic  origin,  and  to  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  in  which  His  true  humanity  was  obscured  ;  but 
in  the  later  form  in  which  it  was  current  in  the  Church,  the 
humanity  and  Divinity  of  our  Lord  are  alike  emphasized.  The 
child  Jesus  is  a  boy  among  boys,  taking  His  part  in  the  usual 
games  and  occupations  of  childhood  ;  and  yet  the  belief  in  His 
supernatural  dignity  is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  miracles 
attributed  to  Him,  and  by  His  astonishing  knowledge,  which 
drew  the  confession  from  His  teacher  ;  ‘  This  child  is  not  earth- 
born  ;  assuredly  he  was  born  before  the  creation  of  the  world  * 
(ch.  7).  The  Protevangelium  of  James,  too,  it  is  clear,  was 
written  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  which  were  imperilled, 
alike  by  the  belief  current  in  Jewish-Christian  circles  that  Joseph 
was  the  father  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  Gnostic  doctrine  that,  in 
being  born  of  Mary,  Jesus  did  not  partake  of  her  human  nature, 
but  passed  through  her  like  water  through  a  pipe  (Epiphan. 
Hcer.  31.  7).  In  opposition  to  this  double  attack  on  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  doctrine,  the  writer  of  the  Protevangelium,  while 
not  leaving  it  in  doubt  that  J esus  was  born  as  a  human  child 
(the  infant  took  the  breast  from  His  mother),  sought  to  make 
His  Divinity  secure  by  depicting  Mary  as  holy  from  her  birth, 
as  fed  only  on  angels’  food,  as  conceiving  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  as  bringing  forth  her  child  in  virginity,  and  as  remaining 
a  virgin  to  the  end.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  the  primary 
object  of  the  Protevangelium  was  to  safeguard  the  orthodox 
conception  of  Christ’s  person  against  hostile  attacks,  the  method 
adopted  had  the  result  of  elevating  Mary  above  the  ordinary 
levels  of  humanity,  and  of  initiating  a  movement  which,  deriving 
strength  from  other  sources,  terminated  in  the  worship  of  Mary, 
the  All-Holy  mother  of  God. 

vi.  Influence. — Although  after  tho  2nd  cent, 
no  Gospels  were  reckoned  as  authoritative  except 
those  now  in  the  Canon,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
continued  to  he  read  for  purposes  of  edification, 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  Those  which  were 
distinctly  heretical  gradually  disappeared  as  the 
power  of  the  Church  grew,  while  those  which  were 
of  a  type  similar  to  the  canonical  Gospels  were  un¬ 
able  for  any  lengthened  period  to  maintain  their 
position  alongside  their  authoritative  rivals.  Still 
we  find  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  read  in  some  quarters  in  Jerome’s  day  (end  of 
4th  cent. ),  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  Father 
himself ;  while  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  placed  in  the  grave  of  a  monk  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  (8th-12th  cent.).  The  popularity  of 
the  Childhood  Gospels  was  remarkable,  especially 
in  the  Churches  of  the  East.  There  the  Protevan¬ 
gelium  was  so  highly  prized  as  a  book  of  devotion 
that  it  was  used  for  reading  in  public  worship,  and 
furnished  material  for  the  homilies  of  preachers. 
Translations  of  it  circulated  in  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic,  and,  along  with  other  childhood  legends, 
its  stories,  often  greatly  embellished  and  exagger¬ 
ated,  found  a  place  in  a  comprehensive  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  and  Childhood,  the  so-called  ‘Arabic 
Gospel,’  which  had  a  wide  circulation  not  only  in 
the  Churches  in  the  East,  but  in  Mohammedan 
circles.  Passages  from  the  Protevangelium  stand 
in  the  lectionaries  of  the  orthodox  Church,  for  use 
at  the  festivals  held  in  honour  of  Mary  and  of  her 
reputed  parents,  Joachim  and  Anna. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
were  regarded  with  more  suspicion.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  cent,  their  authority  was  repudiated 
in  the  plainest  terms  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  the 
former  characterizing  certain  stories  as  ex-  delira- 
rnentis  apocryphorum  petita  (Tappehom,  Ansser- 
biblische  Nachrichten,  15).  On  the  other  hand, 
their  contemporaries,  Zeno  of  Verona,  and  Pru- 
dentius,  the  greatest  poet  of  early  Christian  times, 
drew  from  the  Protevangelium  in  their  works  in 
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praise  of  Mary.  The  combined  influence  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  however,  determined  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  attitude  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  the 
ban  of  the  Church  fell  upon  them  under  Damasus 
(382),  Innocent  I.  (405),  and  Gelasius  (496).  In  the 
long  run  this  condemnation  1^  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity  proved  unavailing  to  check  the  popular  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  apocryphal  legends ;  and  by  various 
devices  the  writings,  which  had  incurred  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  Church,  were  brought  hack  again  into 
public  circulation. 

Harnack  truly  remarks  that  ‘  the  history  of  apocryphal  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  proof  that  the  prohibition  of  books  is  powerless  against 
a  pressing  need.  In  all  sections  and  in  all  languages  of  the 
Church  this  literature  is  perhaps  the  most  strongly  represented 
alongside  of  the  canonical  writings,  in  a  form,  as  one  would 
expect,  that  is  always  changing  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age. 
It  was  really  apocryphal,  that  is  to  sajr,  it  had  what  may  be 
termed  a  subterranean  existence  ;  but,  suppressed  and  perse¬ 
cuted  though  it  was,  it  always  forced  its  way  back  to  the  surface, 
and  at  last  the  public  tradition  of  the  Church  was  defenceless 
against  it’  ( Gesch .  d.  altchr.  Litt.  i.  lx.  note  5). 

Within  a  century  after  the  Decretum  Gelasii, 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  his  book  de  Gloria  Martyrum 
(i.  ch.  4)  had  no  scruples  in  using  the  extravagant 
legends  contained  in  the  1  Transitus  Maria;  ’ ;  indeed, 
so  little  store  was  apparently  set  by  ecclesiastical 
condemnation,  that  about  435,  thirty  years  after 
the  decree  of  Innocent  I.,  a  mosaic  of  the  Annunci¬ 
ation  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Sixtus  III.,  embodied  apocry¬ 
phal  details.  Apocryphal  writings  are  used  by 
pseudo-Chrysostom  (c.  600) ;  and  in  the  epic  poem 
of  the  nun  Hroswitha  (t  968),  entitled  Historia 
nativitatis  laudabilisque  conversationis  intactce  Dei 
genitricis,  the  material  is  in  part  drawn  from  the 
later  Gospels  of  the  Childhood.  From  the  12th 
cent,  onwards,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  poets  and  minstrels  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  England  ;  and  numerous  miracle- 
plays  represented  incidents  drawn  from  the  same 
source.  A  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the 
spread  of  these  legends  by  the  Dominican  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  who  in  his  work  entitled  Speculum 
Majus,  published  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  translated  in  the  following  century  into 
many  languages,  transcribed  large  portions  of 
pseudo-Mattheiv  and  the  Gospel  of  Nieodemus,  etc. 
The  lattor  half  of  the  13th  cent,  also  saw  the 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  legendary  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  Speculum  Sanctorum,  better  known  as 
the  Golden  Legend,  written  by  another  member  of 
the  Dominican  order,  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Genoa.  This  work,  in  which  many  of 
the  apocryphal  legends  find  a  place,  had  an  immense 
influence,  there  being  manuscript  translations  ex¬ 
tant  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  With  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
this  influence  was  largely  extended,  the  Legenda 
Aurea  and  Vincent’s  Speculum  being  among  the 
earliest  books  to  be  set  np  in  type.  From  that 
time  onwards,  the  stories  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
have  had  an  influence  on  popular  Christianity  in 
Catholic  countries  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Biblical 
narrative. 

Roman  Catholic  writers  have  denied  their  claim  to  be  in  any 
sense  authoritative  sources  of  Evangelic  history,  and  have 
uttered  warnings  against  their  incautious  use  ;  an  unfavourable 
judgment  was  passed  upon  them  by  the  Papni  Congregation  of 
Rites  as  recently  as  1884,  in  connexion  with  the  proposal  to 
celebrate  in  the  following  year  the  nineteen  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Mary  ;  but,  all  this  notwithstanding,  these 
apocryphal  stories,  likened  by  Harnack  to  twining  plants  which, 
when  cut  down,  spring  up  again  from  beneath  and  choke  much 
t hat  is  healthy,  have  securely  rooted  themselves  in  the  popular 
imagination,  and  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs.  Even  Tappehorn,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
who,  in  his  scholarly  treatise  on  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the 
Childhood,  etc.,  speaks  with  deep  regret  of  the  tendency  to 
accept  these  writings  as  trustworthy  historical  sources,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  retain  as  much  of  their  contents  as  has 
been  taken  up  into  ecclesiastical  tradition.  He  accepts,  for 
instance,  as  reliable,  the  names  of  Mary’s  parents,  the  circum¬ 
stances  relating  to  her  birth,  her  dedication  to  the  Temp’.* 
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service,  the  marvellous  story  of  her  death,  resurredion,  and 
ascension,  and  declares  that  use  of  these  apocryphal"  data  may 
be  made  with  an  easy  conscience  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
edification  (op.  cit.  8b). 

The  narratives  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  have 
had  an  extraordinary  influence  on  Christian  art. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  attraction 
which  the  legends  had  for  poets  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  especially  since  the  date  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Le.ge.nda  Aurect.  (For  details  of  the 
earlier  poetry  see  von  Lehner,  Die  Marienverehrung , 
256  If. ).  Sculpture  and  painting  also  owed  many 
of  their  subjects  to  apocryphal  sources,  or  were 
influenced  in  their  treatment  by  apocryphal  details. 
The  history  of  Mary’s  reputed  parents,  her  service 
in  the  Temple,  her  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  the  Birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Assumption  of  Mary — these  and 
other  incidents  described  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
were  favourite  themes  of  painters  and  sculptors, 
especially  during  the  Renaissance. 

A  marble  tablet  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent,  in  the  crj-pt  of  St. 
Maximin  in  Provence,  represents  Mary  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
with  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  MARIA  VIRGO  MIN- 
ESTER  DE  TEMPUIO  GEROSALE — ‘The  Virgin  Alary,  servant 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem’  (von  Lehner,  op.  cit.  327).  The 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  arranged  in  a  series,  were  de¬ 
picted  by  different  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  one  of  the  best 
known  series  being  that  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  the  Baroncelli 
Chapel  at  Florence  (Airs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
Introd.  iii).  Mary’s  presentation  at  the  Temple,  and  her 
marvellous  ascent  of  the  Temple  steps  (narrated  in  pseudo- 
Matthew,  ch.  4  and  the  Nativity,  ch.  0),  supply  a  subject  for 
one  of  Titian’s  masterpieces  (in  the  Academy,  Venice),  while  her 
marriage  to  Joseph  is  represented  in  many  fine  pictures,  notably 
in  Raphael’s  beautiful  early  work  (in  the  Pinacoteca,  Alilan). 
The  Annunciation  is  a  favourite  theme  in  Christian  art;  in 
accordance  with  the  narrative  in  the  Protevangelium,  Alary  is 
represented  either  at  the  well  with  a  pitcher  of  water  or  spinning 
wool  for  the  veil  of  the  temple  (as  in  the  mosaic,  already  referred 
to,  in  S.  Maria  Alaggiore  in  Rome).  Pictures  of  the  Nativity 
betray  the  influence  of  the  apocryphal  stories ;  they  show  the 
mother  and  child  and  Joseph  in  a  cave,  where,  according  to 
the  Protevangelium,  Jesus  was  born  ;  a  dazzling  light  radiates 
from  the  face  of  the  child  ;  an  ox  and  an  ass  (first  mentioned  in 
pseudo- Matthew)  bow  in  adoration  before  Him— a  frequent  re¬ 
presentation  in  early  reliefs  (von  Lehner,  op.  cit.  314  ff.)—  or  in 
later  pictures  are  introduced  as  mere  picturesque  details.  An 
incident  in  the  Flight  to  Egypt,  the  bending  down  of  a  palm- 
tree  to  yield  its  fruit  to  Mary,  affords  a  subject  for  many 
beautiful  works  (e.g.  by  Pinturicchio,  William  Blake).  The 
Assumption  of  Mary  was  frequently  represented  in  paintings 
from  the  10th  cent,  onward  (e.g.  Titian’s  in  the  Academy,  Venice  ; 
Botticelli’s  in  the  National  Gallery),  while  the  consummation  of 
her  life  is  depicted  in  her  coronation  as  Queen  of  Heaven  (among 
others  by  Raphael,  Fra  Angelico,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi).  The 
second  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus — The  Descent  into  Hell 
— gives  a  subject  to  Fra  Angelico  (San  Marco,  Venice)  and  to 
Diirer  (in  his  series  of  woodcuts  composing  ‘  The  Little  Passion  ’). 

The  narratives  in  the  Koran  about  Jesus,  who  is  regarded  as 
a  forerunner  of  Alohammed,  are  drawn  largely  from  apocryphal 
sources,  either  directly  from  the  so-called  Arabic  Gospel  of  the. 
Infancy,  or  indirectly  from  the  popular  tales  which  had  an 
apocryphal  origin.  An  account  is  given,  for  instance,  of  Mary’s 
nativity, — in  the  Koran  her  parents  are  named  Imran  and 
Hanna, — of  her  dedication  to  the  Temple,  of  the  miraculous 
choice  of  Joseph  to  be  her  protector,  etc.  Jesus  is  represented 
as  working  miracles  in  His  childhood  ;  His  making  of  birds  out 
of  clay  (Gospel  of  Thomas)  is  mentioned.  The  Koran  represents 
strongly  Docetic  views  in  its  denial  that  Jesus  died  upon  the 
Cross.  In  Sura  4.  156  the  Jews  are  reported  as  saying:  ‘We 
have  killed  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Messenger 
of  God  ’ ;  to  which  the  answer  is  immediately  given  :  ‘Yet  they 
did  not  kill  and  crucify  Him,  but  a  phantasm  appeared  to 
them.  ...  In  truth  they  did  not  kill  Him,  but  God  raised  Him 
to  Himself ;  for  God  is  strong  and  wise.’  Other  legends  about 
Jesus,  not  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  were  collected  by  Moslem 
commentators,  notably  by  Kessseus. .  See  art.  Christ  in  Moham¬ 
medan  Literature  in  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

vii.  Classification.  —  The  classification  here 
adopted  follows  that  given  by  Harnack  ( Gesch .  d. 
altchr.  Litt.  i.  4  f . )  and  by  Tasker  (Hastings’  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  422  f. ). 

A .  Gospels  of  the  Synoptic  type,  with  some  title  to  be  regarded 

as  embodying-  an  early  tradition. 

1.  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians 

3.  Gospel  of  Peter. 

4.  FayOm  Gospel  Fragment. 

5.  Oxyrhyncus  Gospel  Fragment. 

B.  Heretical  and  Gnostic  Gospels,  written  to  establish  peculiar 

conceptions  of  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus. 

1.  Gospel  of  Marcion. 


2.  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

3.  Gospel  of  Thomas., 

4.  Gospel  of  Philip. 

C.  Supplemental  Gospels,  written  to  throw  light  on  the  dark 
parts  of  Christ’s  history. 

(a)  Gospels  of  the  Childhood,  together  with  those  dealing 

with  the  parents  of  Jesus. 

1.  Protevangelium  of  James  with  the  recensions- 

(1)  Gospel  of  pseudo-AIatthew. 

(2)  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Alary. 

2.  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

3.  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood. 

4.  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter. 

5.  The  Departure  of  Alary. 

(b)  Gospels  dealing  with  the  Passion  and  the  post-Resurrection 

life  of  Jesus. 

1.  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

2.  Legend  of  Abgar. 

I).  Gospel  Harmonies,  in  which  several  Gospels  are  worked 
together  into  one. 

Gospel  of  Tatian  ( Diatessaroi i). 

A.  1.  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  —  The 

earliest  mention  of  this  Gospel  occurs  in  the  'Ttto- 
p.vrifj.ara  of  Hegesippus  about  the  year  180  (Euseb. 
HE  iv.  22.  8).  The  name  ‘  according  to  the 
Hebrews’  is  not  original;  in  the  circles  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  current,  it  apparently  had  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  name,  that  which  it  now  bears  having  been 
given  to  it  by  outsiders,  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  in  use  among  Hebrew  Christians,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  original  Church  in  Judaea.  There 
is  some  probability  in  the  view,  which  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Harnack  (Chron.  i.  637  f. ),  that  the 
Gospel  was  in  use  in  the  Jewish-Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  Alexandria,  and  that  the  title  was  given 
to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gospel  used  by  the 
native  Christian  community,  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  language  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  written  (as  we  learn  from  Jerome, 
contra  Pclag.  iii.  2)  was  West  Aramaic,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, — a  circumstance 
which  betrays  its  influence  on  the  narrative  in  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  female 
(‘My  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit,’  the  Aramaic  ruha 
being  feminine).  The  Gospel  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Greek  by  Jerome,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  it,  and  Avas  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
original  Matthew ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  had  already  circulated  in  a  Greek  version  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  found  consider¬ 
able  recognition.  It  Avas  wrongly  identified  by 
Jerome  with  the  Ebionitic  Gospel — the  Gospel  of  I 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  also  attributed  to  Matthew —  J 
which  Avas  Avritten  originally  in  Greek,  and  Avas  in 
use  among  the  Gnostic  Ebionites. 

As  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  show,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  Avas 
of  the  Synoptic  type.  Whether  it  contained  a 
story  of  the  Nativity  is  uncertain,  but  (considering 
the  Jewish-Christian  standpoint  of  the  book)  highly 
improbable.  Included,  lioAvever,  were  the  Baptism, 
the  Temptation,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Healing  of 
the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  the  pericope 
adulterce  (or  something  similar),  the  injunction  to 
forgive  unto  seA'erity  times  seven,  the  conversation 
with  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  the  entrance  into  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  the  Trial,  the 
denial  of  Peter,  appearances  after  the  Resurrection, 
and  sayings  of  Jesus  not  elseAvhere  recorded.  As  a 
rule,  the  fragments  shoAv  a  someAvhat  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  Mt.  than  to  the  other  Synoptics,  but 
there  are  also  details  which  have  their  nearer 
parallels  in  Luke. 

The  divergences  from  the  Synoptics  are  in  several  cases  remark¬ 
able  in  character,  and  point,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  to 
an  earlier  and  more  reliable  tradition.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Baptism,  Jesus,  in  answer  to  the  proposal  of  His  mother  and 
brethren  that  they  should  go  and  be  baptized  by  John  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  says  :  ‘  In  what  have  I  sinned,  that  I  shoulif  go 
and  be  baptized  by  him l  Unless  perhaps  this  which  I  have 
said  be  ignorance,’ — an  utterance  which  is  generally  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  Jesus,  though  conscious  of  no  sin,  was  humble 
enough  not  to  make  the  claim  of  sinlessness.  (This  passage, 
regarded  by  some  as  primitive  and  authentic,  is  better  under¬ 
stood  as  the  product  of  reflexion  at  a  time  when  Christ’s  baptism 
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was  felt  to  be  a  problem  requiring  solution.  In  the  earliest 
clays  the  presence  of  the  problem  was  not  felt.  The  writer  of 
the  Gospel,  who  holds  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  pointing  to  1 1  is  deep  humility). 

After  the  Baptism,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  is  described  with 
greater  fulness  than  in  the  Synoptics ;  the  dove  is  awanting, 
but  the  voice  from  heaven  is  put  into  the  form  of  an  utterance 
by  the  Spirit It  came  tn  pass,  when  the.  Lord  was  come  up  out 
of  the  water,  that  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  came 
down  and  rested  on  Him  and  said  unto  Him,  My  Son,  in  all 
the  prophets  l  awaited  Thy  coming,  that  /  might  rest  on  Thee. 
For  Thou  art  my  rest ;  Thou  art  my  firstborn  Son,  who  reignest 
for  ever.’ 

A  passage,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation,  reads :  ‘  The  Lord  said,  Just  note  My  mother,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  seized  Me  by  one  of  My  hairs  and  bore  Me  away  to 
the  high  mountain  Tabor,’ — a  fantastic  description  on  the  model 
of  Ezk  8:i  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;lli. 

In  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  fourth  petition  runs  :  ‘  Give  us  to-day 
our  bread  for  to-morrow.’  In  the  Aramaic  mahar(‘  to-morrow  ’) 
we  may  have  the  word  used  by  Jesus  Himself ;  in  which  case 
cT(evir,flf,  translated  ‘daily’  in  Mt  0l  1 ,  Lk  ll:l,  would  be  an  ad¬ 
jectival  form  derived  from  v  iriourx.  (the  following  day).  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  scholars  who  believe  that  the  converse 
is  the  case,  and  that  mahar  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  meaning 
of  inounes  (Meyer  in  Henn.  18,  Handb.  28  f.).  The  former  alter¬ 
native  is  the  more  probable. 

The  narrative  of  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  man  with 
a  withered  hand  represents  the  man  as  appealing  to  Jesus  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  mason  who  earned  his  I  tread  by  work¬ 
ing  with  his  hands, — a  detail  which  may  well  be  authentic. 

In  the  longest  fragment  of  the  Gospel  we  have  a  version  of 
Christ’s  interview  with  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  which  shows 
notable  differences  from  the  Synoptic  aocount.  Where  the 
Synoptists  speak  of  the  rich  man’s  sorrow  because  of  his 
inability  to  accept  Christ’s  terms,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  vivid  and  homely  language,  represents  him  as 
showing  astonishment  and  a  touch  of  resentment:  ‘(He)  began 
to  scratch  his  head,  and  it  did  not  please  him.’  Whereupon 
Jesus  rebuked  him  for  claiming  to  have  fulfilled  the  law,  when 
he  had  neglected  offices  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness:  ‘How 
sayest  thou,  I  have  done  the  law  and  the  prophets  I  Since  it  is 
written  in  the  law,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself , 
and  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren ,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  are 
covered  with  filth  and  arc  dying  with  hunger,  while  thy  house  is 
full  of  many  good  things,  and  nothing  at,  all  goes  out  of  it  to 
them.'  If  this  account  is  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  it  is  clear  that 
our  estimate  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler’s  character,  based  on  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  will  have  to  be  considerably  revised.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  in  this  passage  we  have  a  mis¬ 
taken  combination  of  the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  with 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  related  by  Luke. 

After  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  is  represented  as  appearing  first 
to  James,  to  release  him  from  a  vow  which  lie  had  taken  at  the 
Last  Supper:  ‘ James  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread 
from  that,  hour,  when  he  had  drunk  the  Lord’s  cup,  until  He 
should  see  Him  risen  from  those  that  are  asleep.'  This  is  an 
obviously  later  form  of  the  tradition  of  Christ’s  appearing  to 
James,  due  most  likely  to  the  desire  of  Jewish  Christians  to 
exalt  their  head  above  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  It  should  be 
noted  that  James  is  here  portrayed  as  one  of  Christ’s  followers 
who  partook  of  the  Last  Supper, — an  unhistorical  detail.  There 
is  probably  a  confusion  between  James  the  Just  and  James  the 
brother  of  John,  an  inference  borne  out  by  the  reference  to 
drinking  the  Lord's  cup  (cf.  Mt  202'2). 

Into  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  Synoptics, 
it  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  enter  witli  any 
fulness.  That  it  is  closely  allied  to  them,  especi¬ 
ally  to  Mt.,  is  clear  from  tiie  character  of  the  frag¬ 
ments.  Three  different  solutions  of  the  problem 
have  been  suggested,  all  of  them  supported  by 
competent  authorities.  (1)  Hebrews  is  held  to  he 
the  original  Aramaic  Matthew  (Hilgenfeld),  or  an 
elaboration  of  it  (Zahn),  and  as  such,  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  canonical  Matthew.  This  view  is  now 
almost  universally  rejected.  (2)  Hebrews  is  held 
to  lie  independent  of  the  Synoptics,  tire  affinity 
being  explained  by  a  common  reliance  on  oral 
tradition.  This  view,  which  is  the  one  at  present 
most  widely  held,  is  strongly  supported  by  I Iarnack, 
who  goes  so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  (Chron.  i. 
645)  that,  after  Zahn’s  penetrating  discussion  of 
tiie  question,  no  one  will  have  tiie  hardihood  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  is  based  on  one  or  more  canonical 
Gpspels.  .  That  hope  has  not  been  realized.  For 
(3)  the  view  has  recently  been  confidently  advo¬ 
cated  by  Wernle  (Svnon.  Frage,  248  ff. )  that  Hebrews 
is  dependent  on  all  the  Synoptics,  making  use  of 
Matthew,  and  in  some  cases  combining  the  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Meyer  (in  Henn.  18)  supports 


this  view,  and  strongly  emphasizes  the  secondary 
character  of  tiie  Gospel.  In  this  judgment  the 
present  writer  is  disposed  to  concur.  It  appears 
to  him  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained,  if  we  hold  that  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the,  Hebrews  was  written  by  one  who  used 
canonical  Matthew  (and  Luke),  and  built  up  his 
Gospel  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  tradition,  under 
the  influence  of  his  own  doctrinal  prepossessions. 

Hut  even  should  tiie  view  of  the  Gospel  s  inde¬ 
pendence  he  accepted,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  in  it  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  earlier, 
or  aii  equally  early,  stage  of  the  primitive  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  realistic  presentation,  the  fondness  for 
little  details,  the  quaint  and,  in  some  particulars, 
undignified  language,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel,  may  possibly  he  indications  that  in 
some  narratives  we  have  the  tradition  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form  ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  features  may 
witli  as  much  probability  be  due  to  later  manipu¬ 
lation  by  popular  evangelists.  Details,  such  as 
Christ’s  words  before  II  is  baptism,  which  are  by 
some  regarded  as  primitive  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not 
have  been  added  later,  are  believed  by  others  (in 
our  opinion  more  justly),  to  he  products  of  an  age 
of  reflexion.  Traces  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
the  Synoptics  are  found  in  the  Resurrection  frag¬ 
ment  :  there  is  the  unhistorical  detail  in  reference 
to  the  appearing  of  Christ  to  James,  and  the  later  t 
apologetic  interest  is  shown  in  securing  witness  for 
the  resurrection  from  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (After 
rising  from  the  dead,  Jesus  handed  tiie  linen  cloth 
to  the  servant  of  tiie  high  priest).  The  judgment 
is  warranted  that,  while  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  probably  retains  in  some  points  the 
freshness  of  the  original  tradition,  it  contains  many 
elements  that  are  secondary,  and  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  represents  not  an  earlier,  but  a  somewhat  later 
stage  of  the  Gospel  tradition  than  the  Synoptics. 
A  date  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  is  probable. 

On  the  view  here  taken  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  value  of  its  fragments  as  a 
source  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  inconsiderable.  It 
cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  lie  an  authority,  as 
Oscar  Holtzmann  regards  it,  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Synoptics.  Some  sayings,  however,  ascribed  to 
Christ  and  not  elsewhere  recorded,  have  a  genuine 
ring,  giving  us,  if  not  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus, 
at  least  true  echoes  of  His  voice.  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  saying  to  llis  disciples  :  ‘  Never  be  glad , 
except  when  ye  look  upon  your  brother  in  love,' — a 
singularly  beautiful  precept  condemning  Schaden¬ 
freude,  the  disposition  to  rejoice  in  another’s  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  Gospel  also  reported  a  saying  in 
which  it  was  reckoned  among  the  greatest  offences 
that  one  should  sadden  tiie  spirit  of  one’s  brother. 
Another  striking  saying,  quoted  from  this  Gospel 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  9.  45)  and 
accepted  by  many  as  substantially  a  genuine  utter¬ 
ance  of  Jesus,  runs  as  follows:  ‘He  that  wonders 
shall  reach  the  kingdom,  and  having  reached  the 
kingdom  shall  rest.'  In  another  passage  (Strom, 
v.  14.  96)  Clement  records  the  saying  in  a  longer 
form,  which  agrees  almost  verbally  with  one  of  the 
Oxyrhynehus  sayings :  ‘  He  who  seeks  shall  not 
cease  until  he  finds ;  and  when  he  finds,  lie  shall  ho 
astonished,  and  being  astonished  he  shall  reach  the 
kingdom,  and  having  reached  the  kingdom  he  shall 
rest.’ 

The  ethical  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  all  that 
we  can  gather,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  of 
Christ,  stress  being  laid  on  brotherly  love  and  for¬ 
giveness.  Doctrinally,  the  Gospel  occupies  tiie 
position  of  the  old  Jewish  Church.  It  exhibits 
Jesus  as  ‘  tiie  Messiah  sent  from  God,  not  as  the 
Son  of  God  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  special 
sense,  but  as  the  long  expected  Messiah  of  David’s 
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race,  in  whom  prophecy  finds  its  fulfilment’  (Hand- 
mann,  TU  v.  3,  p.  125). 

Literature.— Hilgenfeld,  XT  extra  can.  receptum,  iv.  p.  6ff.  ; 
Nicholson,  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews',  llamlmann,  ‘  Dus 
Ilebraer-evangelium’  (TU  v.  3);  Zahn,  Gesch.  cl.  NT  Kanons, 
ii.  642ff.  ;  Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  alte.hr.  Lift.  i.  (iff.,  Chronologic ,  i. 
631  IT.  ;  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  11  If.,  Handb.  21. IT.  ;  Menzfee  in 
Hastings’  UB,  Ext.  Vol.  3381T.;  Adtniey  in  Uibbert  Journal, 
Oct.  X9U4. 

A.  2.  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. — This 
Gospel,  whose  ancient  date  may  he  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  like  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  it  bears  no  author’s  name,  was  current  in 
native  Christian  circles  in  Egypt.  Our  information 
regarding  it  is  very  slight  :  it  is  mentioned  by 
Origen  in  his  discussion  of  the  prologue  in  Luke’s 
Gospel,  and  characterized  by  him,  apparently  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  knowledge  of  it,  as  a  he¬ 
retical  writing  (‘  Ecclesia  quattuor  evangelia  liabet, 
hsereses  plurima,  e'  quibus  quoddam  scribitur 
“secundum  zEgyptios  ”  ’  —  tr.  by  Jerome).  All 
that  can  with  certainty  be  said  to  remain  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  small  group  of  sayings,  recorded  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  m  treating  of  the  attitude 
of  different  Christian  communities  to  marriage. 
References  to  the  Gospel  are  also  found  in  11  ip- 
poly  tus  ( Philos .  v.  7),  who  states  that  it  was  used 
by  the  sect  of  the  Naassenes  to  support  their 
peculiar  views  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
in  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  62.  2),  who  mentions  its  use 
by  the  Sabellians. 

The  fragments  which  remain  are  part  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  Jesus  and  Salome,  and  are  all 
of  the  same  character,  dealing  with  the  transient 
(if  not  sinful)  nature  of  the  sex  relations.  They 
read  as  follows  : 

1.  ‘Salome  asked,  “ How  long  shall  death  reign  l”  The 
Lord  answered,  “  So  long  as  ye  women  give  birth."  When 
Salome  had  said,  “  Then  should  1  have  done  well,  if  /  had  not. 
given  birth  l”  the  Lord  answered,  “ Nat  every  plant,  but  that 
which  is  bitter,  eat  not  ”  ’  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  0.  46). 

2.  ‘  When  Salome  inquired  when  those  things  [the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom]  should  be,  the  Lord  said,  “  When  ye  trample  on 
the  garment  of  shame,  and  when  the  two  become  one,  and  the 
male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female"’  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  13.  92). 

3.  ‘  The  Saviour  said,  “  /  came  to  destroy  the.  works  of  the 
female  ”  ’  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  9.  63). 

The  Encratite  tendency  of  these  sayings  is  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  scholars,  but  is  energetically  denied  by  Zahn,  who, 
however,  rejects  No.  3  as  not  having  stood  in  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Egyptians.  If  the  third  saying  be  put  aside,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  arguable  that  the  first  two  do  not  go  much  farther  in  an 
ascetic  direction  than  Mt  2230  (‘  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  in 
heaven’).  This  view  finds  some  support  in  the  fragment  of  a 
Gospel  discovered  at  Oxyrhyncus  in  1903  (Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
Neui  Sayings,  44).  That  Cassian,  the  Gnostic  loader  of  the 
Encratites,  from  whom  Clement  quoted  the  sayings,  used  them 
to  support  his  ascetic  condemnation  of  marriage,  is  not  decisive. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Clement  rejected  Cassian’s  interpretation, 
and  understood  the  sayings  in  a  mystical  sense.  If,  however, 
the  Encratite  sense  of  the  words  be  maintained,  Ilarnack  is 
certainly  justified  by  Clement’s  attitude  in  concluding  that 
‘  Encratism  cannot  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Gospel,  in  fact 
cannot  have  been  stamped  upon  it  as  its  characteristic  feature, 
but  that  probably  only  this  one  passage  occurred  in  it  which 
could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  extreme  ascetic  practice  ’ 
(Chron.  i.  616).  That  the  Gospel  contained  much  else  that,  was 
entirely  free  from  suspicion  of  heresy  is  probable;  and  this 
natural  inference  becomes  a  certainty,  if  we  accept  the  widely 
received  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the.  Egyptians 
was  used  as  a  principal  authority  by  the  writer  of  the  so-called 
Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  170).  In  this  writing, 
besides  a  passage  closely  reminiscent  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians,*  there  are  several,  containing  sayings  of  Jesus, 
of  which  some  show  verbal  agreement  with  the  Synoptics, 
while  others,  with  considerable  divergences,  are  similar  in  char¬ 
acter.  On  the  assumption,  which  is  possible  though  incapable 
of  proof,  that  2nd  Clement  drew  the  sayings  of  Jesus  recorded 
by  him  from  one  main  source,  and  this  was  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  Ilarnack  based  the  conclusion  that  the  Gospel 
‘  contained  nothing  heretical,  else  the  Roman  Church  about  170 
would  certainly  not  have  read  it’ ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  an 
independent  Gospel,  having  affinities  with  Matthew  and  Luke, 

*  1  The  Lord  Himself  having  been  asked  by  some  one,  When 
will  the  kingdom  come?  said,  When  the  two  shall  he  one,  and 
the  outside  as  the  inside,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither 
male  nor  female  ’  (2  Clem.  xii.  2). 
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and  containing  in  some  Instances  sayings  in  a  form  even  more 
original  than  they  (Chron.  i.  (119  f.).  One  must  confess  tlml.  so 
extremely  favourable  a  judgment,  reared  on  a  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  basis,  does  not  Inspire  entire  conlldence  when  over 
against  it  one  places  Origen’s  view  of  (lie  Gospel  as  liorelieal 
and  its  use  by  the  Naassenes  and  Sabellians.  While  it  may  lie 
allowed  that  there  were  probably  passages  in  the  Gospel  which 
ranked  il,  with  the  Synoptics,  it  seems  clear  that  it  showed 
affinities  with  the  speculative  leaching  of  Gnostic  schools.  It, 
contained  references  to  ‘manifold  changes'  of  the  soul  which 
were  relied  on  by  the  Naassene  sect  in  building  up  their  system 
of  thought;  and  Epiphanius  in  refuting  the  heresy  of  the  Sahel- 
liiuis,  who  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians, 
declared  that  ‘there  were  in  it  many  things  put  Into  the  mouth 
of  the  Saviour,  and  said  as  in  a  corner  utvsl ieallv,  such  as  llis 
declaration  to  the  disciples  that  (lie  Rather,  the' Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  one  and  the  Hume’  (liter.  02.  2). 

W  itli  so  little  to  rest  a  confident  judgment  on, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  lo  characterize  t-liin  Gospel, 

Imt  it  may  be  near  the  truth  to  say  that  it  was  a 
Gospel  of  the  Synoptic  type  with  a  slight  Gnostic 
colouring.* 

The  disposition  to  refer  to  this  Gospel  isolated 
fragments  and  utterances  of  Jesus,  such  as  the 
F< tyAm  Fragment  and  (  lie  Oxyrhyncus  Sayings,  iH 
extremely  hazardous.  All  that,  can  with  certainty 
be  said  is  (hat  some  of  (lie  recently  discovered  say¬ 
ings  ‘  belong  to  the  same  sphere  of  thought  ’  as  the 
Gospel.  Further  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
(see  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  New  Sayings,  27  If.). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  probably  between  130  and  150. 

Literature. — Ililgcnfcld,  NT  extra  can.  iv.  42  If.;  Ilarnack, 
Gesch.  <1.  altc.hr.  Litt.  i  ]‘2ff.,  Chron.  i.  (112  IV. ;  Zahn,  NT  Kan. 
ii.  028  If. ;  Vblter,  I’etrusevangelium  oder  Aegypterevanyclium, 
1893;  Schneckcnburger,  Ueher  tlas  Evangel  iam  tier  Acgypter, 
1834;  llennecke,  NT  Apokr.  21  if.,  Handb.  38 If. ;  Tasker,  l.e. 

423  If. 

A.  3.  Gospel  of  Peter.  —  In  bis  enumeration  of 
Petrine  writings,  Eusebius  mentions  (IIF  iii.  3)  a 
Gospel  which,  along  with  the  riels,  Preaching  and 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  he  declares  to  be  spurious,  and  1 
not  considered  authoritative  by  any  ecclesiastical 
writer.  Until  fourteen  years  ago,  our  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  was  of  the  scantiest 
description,  being  based  on  a  slight  reference  by 
Origen,  on  a  letter  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch 
(end  of  2nd  cent.),  and  on  a  passage  in  Theodore!,, 
now  generally  discredited,  which  states  that  the 
Nazarenes,  who  honoured  Christ  as  a  just  man, 
used  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter  (I fair.  Fnbb. 
ii.  2).  Origen’s  reference  (Com.  in  Matt.  bk.  x. 

17)  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  brethren  of  Jchus  to  be  the  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  wife  relied  on  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  and  the  Book  of  James  ;  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  Gospel  contained  the  narrative  of  the 
Virgin  -  birth.  From  Nerapion’s  letter  (part  of  it 
preserved  in  Euseb.  HE  vi.  12),  which  was  written 
to  the  Church  in  lihossus  in  the  diocese  of  Antioch, 
we  gather  the  following  facts  about  the  Gospel. 
When  on  a  visit  to  Rhossus,  Serapion  had  the 
Gospel  brought  under  his  notice,,  as  Doing  the 
occasion  of  some  ill-feeling  in  the  Church.  Not 
suspecting  any  heretical  leanings  on  the  pait  of 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  Gospel,  the 
bishop,  without  any  careful  examination  of  its 
contents,  sought  to  establish  peace  by  authorizing 
it  to  be  read.  Having  learned  afterwards  that  the 
Gospel  bad  originated  among  the  Doeetic,  be  pro¬ 
cured  a  copy  from  Home  members  of  that  party, 
and  found  that,  while  it  contained  much  true  teach¬ 
ing,  there  were  additions  of  a  questionable  char¬ 
acter,  to  which  he  proceeded  to  call  attention. 
Until  recently  this  was  all  that  was  known  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  ;  not  a  single  fragment  had  been 
banded  down  ;  one  could  only  gather  that  it  was  a 

*  Von  Dobflchiitz  (Die  urchr.  Gr/meinden ,  190)  finds  in  the 
Gospel  a  trace  of  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  subversion  of  all  ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  value,  from  which  *  it  is  only  a  short  step  to 
the  perversion  of  all  ethical  conceptions.’  This  view  is  justly 
opposed  by  Zahn  (A 'T  Kan.  ii.  040). 
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Gospel  with  a  slight  Doeetic  colouring,  but  for  the 
most  part  entirely  orthodox. 

Of  this  long  lost  Gospel  we  have  now  a  fragment 
of  considerable  length  dealing  with  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  fragment  was  found 
in  the  winter  of  1886-1887  at  Akhmini,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  by  the  French  Archaeological  Mission,  and 
was  published  by  M.  Bouriant  in  1892.  The  narra¬ 
tive  claims  to  be  the  personal  witness  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  reveals  the  Docetic  tendency  referred 
to  by  Serapion.  The  fragment  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  judgment-scene,  after  Pilate  had  washed  his 
hands,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which 
introduces  the  narrative  describing  the  appearance 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  nature  of  the  contents  can  here  only  be  indi¬ 
cated. 

Herod  is  regarded  as  the  real  judge  of  Christ ;  throughout, 
there  is  the  evident  intention  to  exculpate  Pilate,  who  washed 
his  hands,  while  Herod  refused.  It  is  Herod  who  gives  the 
order  for  the  crucifixion,  and  his  permission  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  When  Jesus  was  handed  over  to 
the  people,  it  is  stated  that  '‘they  clothed  Him  with  purple  and 
set  Him  on  the  seat  of  judgment ,  saying,  Judge  righteously ,  0 
King  of  Israel On  the  cross  we  learn  that  Jesus  ‘  held  His 
peace ,  as  in  no  raise  having  pain.'  One  of  the  malefactors 
reproached  the  Jews  standing  round  the  cross  (not  his  fellow- 
sufferer,  as  in  Lk  2340),  and  ‘  they,  being  angered  with  him, 
commanded  that  his  legs  should  not  be  broken,  that  he  might 
die  in  torment.'  After  referring  to  the  darkness  which  came 
over  the  land,  the  narrative  runs:  1  And  the  Lord  cried  out , 
saying,  My  power,  My  power ,  thou  hast  forsaken  Me.  And 
when  He  had  said  this,  He  was  taken  up.'  After  the  death  of 
Christ  the  Jews  began  to  feel  compunction  for  what  they  had 
done  ;  they  *  began  to  lament  and  to  say,  Woe  for  our  sins  ;  the 
judgment  and  the  end  of  Jerusalem  are  nigh.  ...  All  the 
people  murmured  and  beat  their  breasts ,  saying,  If  by  Ills 
death  those  most  mighty  signs  have  happened ,  behold,  how 
righteous  He  is.'  The  Jewish  authorities,  having  received 
soldiers  from  Pilate  to  guard  the  tomb  ‘/or  three  days,'  them¬ 
selves  took  part  in  the  watch.  The  Resurrection  is  described 
with  many  miraculous  details ;  there  is  a  voice  from  heaven  ; 
two  men,  encircled  b3r  a  great  light,  descend  and  enter  the 
tomb,  from  which  the  stone  rolls  away  of  itself.  Then  the 
watchers  ‘  see  three  men  coming  out  of  the  tomb,  the  two  sup¬ 
porting  the  one,  and  a  cross  following  them ;  and  the  heads  of 
the  two  reached  as  far  as  heaven,  but  that  of  Him  that  was  led 
overtopped  the  heavens.  And  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  Hast  thou  preached  to  them  that  sleep?  And  a  response 
ivas  heard  from  the  cross.  Yea.'  When  Pilate  was  informed  of 
all  that  had  happened,  he  said,  *  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God.'  He  was  entreated  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
to  command  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  to  tell  nothing  of 
what  they  had  seen,  ‘/or  it  is  better  ( say  they)  for  us  to  be  guilty 
of  the  greatest  sin  before  God  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  Jews  and  be  stoned.'  The  rest  of  the  fragment 
deals  with  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  women  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  with  the  grief  of  the  disciples.  The  fragment 
closes  as  follows  :  ‘  But  we,  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord,  wept 
and  were  grieved ;  and  each  one,  being  grieved  for  that  which 
was  come  to  pass,  departed  to  his  home.  But  I,  Simon  Peter, 
and  Andrew  my  brother,  took  our  nets  and  went  to  the  sea; 
and  there  was  with  us  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  whom  the 
Lord  .  .  .' 

The  writer’s  peculiar  point  of  view  is  clear  from 
the  quotations  which  have  been  given.  (1)  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Gospel  is  its  pro¬ 
nounced  apologetic  interest,  shown  in  its  friendli¬ 
ness  to  Pilate  and  its  antipathy  to  the  Jews.  Pilate 
is  freed  from  all  blame  in  the  death  of  Christ,  Herod 
being  the  responsible  judge  ;  Joseph,  who  cared  for 
the  body  of  Jesus,  is  1  the  friend  of  Pilate.’  Pilate, 
too,  is  represented  as  acknowledging  the  Divine 
dignity  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
acknowledge  their  sin  in  putting  Jesus  to  death, 
and  confess  Him  to  have  been  a  just  man.  The 
wiitei  s  fierce  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  betrayed  in 
the  utterance  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authorities, 
that  they  would  rather  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 

•lustin  Martyr  (A  vnf  ?.  35)  has  a  similar  statement.  ‘They 

mocked  Him  and  set  . . .  the  judgment  -  seat,  and  said, 

Judge  for  11s.’  The  eorresnonding  passage  in  St.  .John’s  Gospel 
(In  )  reads  :  ‘  w  hen  Pilate,  therefore,  heard  these  words  he 
brought  Jesus  out  and  xnt.  upon  the  judgment-seat  ’  (*«;  iwWw.. 
IT.  -.•*««;).  It  is,  however,  legitimate  to  translate  ixifhru  in 
the  transitive  sense,  so  that  the  verse  would  run  :  ‘He  brought 
Jesus  nut  and  set  Hun  on  the  judgment-seat.’  The  passage  in 
St.  John,  understood  in  this  sense,  is  probably  the  source  from 
wh'eh  the  statements  in  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  are 
derived. 


sin  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  men.  (2)  The 
Docetic  sympathies  of  the  writer,  which  are  some¬ 
what  guarded,  are  revealed  in  the  statement  tiiat 
Jesus  kept  silence  on  the  cross,  ‘as  in  no  wise 
feeling  pain  ’ ;  in  the  cry  of  dereliction,  which 
points  to  a  distinction  between  the  impassible 
Divine  Power  residing  in  Jesus  and  His  passible 
human  nature  ;  in  the  representation  of  Christ’s 
death  as  a  being  taken  up.  That  the  Docetism 
was  not  of  an  extreme  type  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  dead  Christ  is  referred  to  as  ‘the  Lord.’ 
Gnostic  influences  are  discernible  in  the  speaking 
of  the  cross,  and  in  the  supernatural  height  of 
Jesus  and  the  angels. 

The  Gospel  is  of  the  Synoptic  type.  It  has  close 
linguistic  and  material  relations  with  the  Synop- 
f  ics,  although  there  are  many  deviations  in  order 
and  detail.  There  is  a  considerable  probability 
that  the  author  knew  and  made  use  of  all  our 
canonical  Gospels,  which  he  treated  with  great 
freedom,  embellishing  the  narrative  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  point  of  view,  and  making  additions 
of  a  legendary  and  highly  miraculous  character. 
That  he  had  an  independent  tradition  at  his  com¬ 
mand  is  possible,  and  even  probable  (?  ancient  Acts 
of  Pilate) ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  his 
Gospel  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  ‘  It  appears  to  be  a  fair  example  of 
what  may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  non- 
canonical  narratives,  which  are  based  upon  the 
earlier  and  authentic  records,  and  do  not  yet 
depart  very  widely  from  them,  though  they  may 
have  special  tendencies  in  various  doctrinal  direc¬ 
tions’  (Kenyon,  Gospels  in  the  Early  Church,  34). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  although  some  critics  put  it  con¬ 
siderably  earlier.  Its  place  of  origin  was  almost 
certainly  Syria. 

Literature. — Bouriant,  Memoires  publies  par  les  mernbres  de 
la  mission  archeologique  f ranroise  au  Caire,  ix.  i.  137  ff.  ;  Iiar- 
naok,  TIT  ix.  2  ;  Zahn,  Das  Eoangelium  des  Petrus ;  von  Schu¬ 
bert,  Die  Komposition  des  pseudopetr.  Eva ngeliurnfragm ent, 
(tr.  by  Macpherson) ;  Lods,  Iff  rang  He  et  I’apocalypse  de  Pierre  ; 
Robinson  and  James,  Gospel  and  Revelation  of  Pater ;  Swete, 
Gospel  of  St.  Peter ;  also  editions  by  Rendel  Harris,  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion,  Rutherford  (extra  volume  of  Ante- 
Nicene  Library);  Stulcken  in  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  27 ff., 
Handb.  72  ff.  ;  and  numerous  magazine  articles. 

A.  4.  Fayfim  Gospel  Fragment. — A  number  of 
papyri  were,  in  the  year  1882,  brought  from  Fayftm, 
a  province  in  Central  Egypt,  to  Vienna,  by  the 
Archduke  Rainer.  Among  these,  Dr.  Bickell  of 
Innsbruck  discovered  a  small  Gospel  fragment, 
dealing  with  the  incident  in  which  Jesus  foretold 
the  denial  of  Peter.  The  fragment,  which  is  badly 
mutilated,  was  published  in  1885  by  Bickell,  who 
confidently  maintained  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  very 
ancient  lost  Gospel,  of  the  class  referred  to  in  Lk  l1. 
'I’lie  contents  of  the  fragment  closely  resemble  the 
Synoptic  narrative  (Mk  1 4-7-  **• a0,  Mt  26:iK  ^  34), 
with  the  omission  of  the  verse  containing  Christ’s 
promise  to  go  before  His  disciples  into  Galilee  after 
rising  from  the  dead.  Owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  papyrus,  the  text,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fragment,  is  very  uncertain  ;  but,  according 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Zahn  (NT  Kan.  ii.  785), 
the  translation  is  as  follows  : 

‘  [  When  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  after]  supper,  according  to  their 
custom,  He  said  again.  This  night  ye  shall  be  offended,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scripture,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  ami  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered.  But,  when  Peter  said,  Even  if  all  ( shall  be 
offended ),  /  Will  not,  He  said,  To-day  before  the  cock  crow  twice, 
thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.' 

The  nature  of  the  document  to  which  the  frag¬ 
ment  originally  belonged  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Biekell’s  opinion,  that  it  is  a  paid  of  a  Gospel  of 
high  antiquity,  has  received  the  support  of  Har- 
nack,  who  inclines  to  regard  it  as  an  excerpt  from 
either  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  ( TU  v.  4.  493  ffM 
Chron.  i.  590).  On  the  other  hand,  Zahn  believes 
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it  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Patristic  writing,  a  free 
quotation  from  Mark  made  by  a  preacher  or  by  the 
writer  of  a  book  for  edification.  This  would  satis¬ 
factorily  account  for  the  omission  of  Mk  14-8  (Mt 
2632).  That  the  fragment  probably  belonged  to  a 
writing  of  tins  kina  is  further  borne  out  by  two 
striking  deviations  from  the  Synoptic  phraseology. 
Instead  of  &XIkto>p  (cock)  the  fragment  has  the 
more  classical  aXesrpuiov ;  instead  of  the  colour¬ 
less  (jiwvdv  (crow)  it  has  the  more  descriptive  word 
KOKK\jl;eiv.  ‘The  probability  is  that  the  canonical 
expression  is  the  original,  which  a  preacher  re¬ 
placed  in  the  one  case  by  a  more  elegant  word, 
in  the  other  by  one  more  significant’  (Zahn,  NT 
Kan.  ii.  788).  Hennecke  (NT  Apokr.  9)  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  fragment  may  have  been  a  part 
of  a  collection  of  sayings,  but  subscribes  to  Kriiger’s 
judgment,  that  ‘the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that 
the  fragment  merely  represents  an  extract  from 
one  of  our  Gospels,  or  belonged  to  a  Gospel  har¬ 
mony,  perhaps  even  is  drawn  from  a  homily,  and 
that  one  is  not  justified  in  drawing  far-reaching 
conclusions  from  it.’ 

Litf.raturb.  —  Bickell  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Kathol.  Theologie, 
1885,  iii.  498  if.  ;  Harnack,  Zahn,  Hennecke  (in  opp.  cit.). 

A.  5.  Oxyrhyncus  Gospel  Fragment.  —  In  the 

year  1903  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  discovered 
at  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrhyncus,  in  Central 
Egypt,  a  small  portion  of  a  Gospel  containing  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  by  Jesus  similar  to  a 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  they 
published,  along  with  a  second  collection  of  ‘Say¬ 
ings,’  in  the  following  year.  The  papyrus  is  in 
a  very  broken  state,  only  a  small  part  of  that 
which  it  originally  contained  being  decipherable. 
From  the  handwriting  the  discoverers  adjudge  the 
fragment  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  A.D. 
250,  although  the  original  composition  was  much 
earlier. 

The  translation  of  the  fragment,  slightly  altered 
from  that  given  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (New Sayings, 
40),  is  as  follows  : 

'[Take  no  thought]  from  morning  until  even,  nor  from  evening 
until  morning,  either  for  your  food  what  ye  shall  eat.  or  for 
your  raiment  what,  ye  shall  put  on.  Ye  are  far  belter  than  the 
lilies  which  grow  but  spin  not.  Having  one  garment.,  what,  do 
ye  | lack?]  .  .  .  Who  could  add  to  your  stature1/  lie  Himself 
•will  give  you  your  garment.  His  disciples  say  unto  Him,  When 
wilt  Thou  be  manifest  to  us,  and  when  shall  u>e  see.  Thee  I  He 
saith,  When  ye  shall  be  stripped  and  not.  be  ashame.il.  .  .  .  He 
said,  The  key  of  knowledge  they  hid :  they  entered,  not  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  them  that,  were  entering  in  they  opened  not ;  but 
ye,  be.  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.’ 

The  sayings  here  given  are,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  to  passages  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
m  a  form  generally  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
canonical  version.  Christ’s  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  disciples  as  to  when  lie  should  manifest 
Himself,  ‘When  ye  shall  be  stripped  and  not  be 
ashamed  .  .  .,’  recalls  the  saying  reported  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians :  ‘When  ye 
trample  upon  the  garment  of  shame,’  etc.,  and 
suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  fragment  stood  in 
intimate  relation  with  that  Gospel.  The  simpler 
form  of  the  saying  in  the  fragment,  and  the  more 
direct  allusion  to  Gn  37,  point  to  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  version  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
fragment  represents  a  tradition  independent  of  the 
Synoptics,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Gospel  to 
which  it  belonged  worked  up  the  material  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  into  new  combinations,  and 
added  matter  drawn  from  other  sources. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  was  probably  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

B.  Heretical  and  Gnostic  Gospels.—  Only 
a  few  of  the  more  important  Gnostic  Gospels  are 
referred  to  in  this  article.  Many  are  known  to  us 
by  name  merely,  or  by  some  indication  of  the 
circles  hi  which  they  were  current.  Although  the 
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Gnostics  repudiated  the  canonical  Apostolic  writ¬ 
ings,  they  sought  in  many  instances  to  secure 
authority  for  their  Gospels  by  attributing  them  to 
Apostles  or  to  others  well  known  in  Apostolic  times. 
Besides  those  mentioned  below,  there  were  Gospels 
of  Matthias,  of  Bartholornctv,oi  Andrew,  of  llama - 
has;  and  even  the  name  of  ./talas  Iscariot  was 
associated  with  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel. 
Gnostic  Gospels  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  (Valentinus,  Basilides,  Cerin- 
thus),  but  in  these  cases  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
claimed  to  have  received  his  information  from  some 
Apostle  or  follower  of  an  Apostle.  •  OT  names  were 
also  attached  to  some  Gospels;  Epiphanies  (Harr. 
2(5.  2)  refers  to  a  Gospel  of  Eve.  For  whatever 
knowledge  we  have  of  these  Gospels,  readers  are 
referred  to  Hofmann’s  article  (PEE3  i.  661  ff.)  or 
to  Tasker’s  article  (l.c.  437  f. ). 

B.  1.  Gospel  of  Marcion. — Shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  Marcion,  anativeof  Pont  us, 
settled  in  Rome,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  purifying  the  Church  from  all  Jewish  in¬ 
fluences.  The  underlying  principle  of  his  system 
was  the  conception  of  the  absolute  antagonism  lie- 
tween  the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  God  of  the  NT. 
Only  in  Christ  was  the  true  God  made  known. 
He,  accordingly,  rejected  the  OT,  and  prepared  for 
the  ('hurches  which  lie  founded  a  canon  of  NT 
writings,  divided  into  ‘the  Gospel’  and  ‘the 
Apostle.’  The  original  Apostles,  ho  maintained, 
had  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  Christ;  only 
Paul  had  grasped  the  true  significance  of  the 
gospel.  Into  Ins  canon  he  admitted  ten  Epistles  of 
Paul,  largely  expurgated,  and  one  Gospel,  which 
ho  claimed  to  be  the  Pauline  Gospel  (rb  ebayy/Xibv 
ptov,  Ro  218).  This  Gospel,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  early  Church  writers,  was  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  from  which  great  omissions  had  been  made 
to  free  it  from  all  Jewish  colouring.  All  citations 
from  the  OT  were  cut  out,  and  everything  else 
which  looked  with  favour  on  the  Jews.  From  the 
quotations  given  by  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  anil 
others,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  Marcion’s 
Gospel.  The  whole  of  the  Infancy  narrative,  the 
Baptism,  and  the  Temptation  were  omitted,  nothing 
of  the  first  three  chapters  in  Luke  being  retained 
but  the  chronological  notice  in  31.  The  history  of 
Jesus  commences  with  4!4,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  larger  or  smaller  portions 
are  excised,  amounting  in  all  to  over  120  verses. 
Among  the  passages  excluded  are  the  parables  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  wicked  Husbandmen. 
In  all,  including  the  omissions  ot  the  first  three 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fourth,  we  find  that 
Marcion’s  Gospel  was  shorter  than  Luke’s  by  fully 
300  verses. 

Against  all  Patristic  testimony  some  critics 
(Sender  and  Eichhorn  in  the  18th  cent.,  Baur, 
liitschl,  and  Schwegler  in  the  19th)  maintained  the 
priority  of  Marcion’s  Gospel  to  that  of  Luke.  The 
traditional  view  was,  however,  so  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  by  Ililgenfeld  and  Volkmar,  that  Kitschl 
retracted.  In  our  own  country,  somewhat  later, 
the  battle  was  refought,  with  the  same  result. 
The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  revived  the 
theory  of  Marcion’s  originality,  and  called  forth  a 
reply  by  Dr.  Sanday  (Gospels  m  the  Second  Century, 
ch.  viii. ),  in  which  ho  conclusively  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  opponent,  that  Luke’s  Gospel 
was  from  one.  hand,  the  same  characteristics  of 
style  being  evident  in  Marcion’s  Gospel  and  in  the 
sections  of  Luke  not  found  in  it. 

Where  the  text  of  Marcion  differs  from  Luke, 
there  is  evidence  in  some  cases  to  show  that  the 
variance  is  due,  not  to  any  arbitrary  change  made 
by  Marcion  in  the  interest  of  his  peculiar  views, 
but  to  the  copy  of  the  Third  Gospel  which  lay 
before  him.  The  readings  of  Marcion  thus  de- 
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serve  consideration  in  the  study  of  Textual  Criti¬ 
cism. 

Literature.— Zahn,  NT  Kan.  i.  674 ff.,  ii.  409 ft;  Sanda.v, 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  ch.  viii.,  art.  ‘Luke,  Gospel  of’ 
(Hastings’  DB  iii.  lG8f.);  Salmon,  Introd.  to  NT,  186ff.  ;  West- 
cott,  Canon  of  NT,  314  If. 

B.  2.  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. — Among 
the  heretical  attempts  to  write  the  history  of 
Jesus,  Origen  in  his  Homily  on  Lk  llff-  mentions 
‘  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ’  (rb  Imyeypap.- 
plvov  tC)v  SuSeKa  euayylXior).  That  this  Gospel  is 
the  same  as  one  which  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  30.  3) 
describes  as  1  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  ’  in 
use  among  the  Gnostic  Ebionites,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  opening  passage  quoted  by  Epi¬ 
phanius  we  have  the  call  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  of 
whom  Matthew  is  specially  addressed  (‘and  thee, 
Matthew,  I  called,  while  thou  wast  sitting  at  the 
seat  of  custom  ’).  Epiphanius  further  states  that 
the  Ebionites  called  their  Gospel  ‘  The  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hebrews,’  a  reference  which  may 
rest  on  a  confusion  on  the  part  of  Epiphanius  (as 
Harnack  thinks),  but  more  probably  is  quite  accu¬ 
rate.  Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  the 
Gnostic  Jewish-Christian  sect,  acquainted  with  the 
tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
should  have  claimed  that  their  Gospel  was  the 
genuine  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and,  accordingly,  the 
true  Hebrew  Gospel  (Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  24).  If 
this  be  so,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  error  into 
which  Jerome  fell  when  he  identified  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  Gospel  ‘  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Apostles'  in  use  among  the  Nazarenes 
(c.  Pelag.  iii.  2).  That  these  two  Gospels  were 
entirely  different  is  apparent  from  the  widely 
divergent  accounts  of  the  Baptism, — the  one  inci¬ 
dent,  common  to  both,  described  in  their  extant 
fragments. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  is  found  in 
Epiphanius  ( Heer .  30. 13, 14,  16,  22).  The  Gospel  opens  with  the 
ministry  of  the  Baptist :  ‘  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
the  king  of  J udaea ,  that  John  came  baptizing  xvith  the  baptism 
of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan.’  Then  somewhat  abruptly, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  is  introduced  in 
the  midst  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  the  Baptist.  1  There 
was  a  certain  man  named  Jesus  ( and  He  was  about  thirty  years 
old),  who  chose  us.’  An  account  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles 
follows,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  call  of  Matthew. 
Then  the  broken  thread  of  the  narrative  is  again  taken  up. 
‘And  John  teas  baptizing,  and  Pharisees  came  out  to  him  and 
were  baptized,  and  all  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  His  food  teas  wild  honey, 
the  taste  of  which  was  the  taste  of  manna,  like  a  honey-cake  in 
oil.’  In  the  narrative  of  Christ’s  baptism  which  follows,  three 
voices  come  from  heaven  ;  the  first,  ‘  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son, 
in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased,’  being  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Baptist,  ‘This  is  My  beloved  Son,’  etc.  ;  the  second  is  addressed 
to  Christ,  ‘  I  have  this  day  begotten  Thee.’  Another  fragment 
describes  the  incident  recorded  in  Mt  1247-50  jn  words  which 
vary  only  very  slightly  from  the  canonical  version.  Character¬ 
istic  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  are  the  two  remaining  frag¬ 
ments  :  ‘  I  am  come  to  destroy  sacrifices,  and  except  ye.  cease 
from  sacrificing,  wrath  will  not  cease  from  you  ’ ;  and  '  Surely  I 
have  in  no  wise  desired  to  eat  flesh  at  this  passover  with  you.’ 

__  The  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  characteristically 
Ebionitic.  All  that  is  reported  of  Jesus  is  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Gnostic  Ebionites 
(Elkesaites),  who  combined  the  old  Jewish-Christian 
belief  in  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  anointed  to  be 
Messiah  through  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
baptism,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  Christ, 
‘  who  wanders  over  the  common  earth  among  men, 
like  a  strange  guest  from  heaven,  in  order  that  He 
may  lead  into  His  eternal  kingdom  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  pure  in  this  impure  material  world  ’ 
(Hennecke,  25).  The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which 
J esus  is  introduced  in  the  Gospel  ( ‘  there  was  a 
certain  man  named  Jesus’)  points  to  the  view  that 
of  Himself  Jesus  was  nothing  to  the  members  of 
this  sect,  but  only  became  significant  as  the  object 
of  faith  through  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Christ. 
The  ascetic  (vegetarian)  views  of  the  Ebionites  and 
their  hatred  of  sacrifices  of  blood  are  manifest  in 
the  fragments.  In  accordance  with  his  vegetarian 
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sympathies,  the  author  removes  locusts  (aspiSa s) 
from  the  Baptist’s  diet,  and  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  states  that  the  honey  which  he  ate  tasted  like 
honey-cake  (ey Kpts)  in  oil.  The  play  on  the  words 
aicpls  and  eyspis  shows  that  our  Greek  Gospels,  and 
not  a  Hebrew  original,  lay  before  the  writer. 

The  author  in  the  composition  of  his  work  made 
use  of  the  canonical  Gospels  in  a  free  and  clumsy 
manner.  The  narrative  of  the  Baptism,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  extremely  awkward  and  badly  told. 
No  scruples  deterred  the  writer  from  changing 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  directly  opposite  sense 
by  the  simple  insertion  of  a  negative  (‘I  have  in 
no  wise  desired  to  eat  this  passover-flesh  with 
you  ’ ;  cf.  Lk  2215). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  late  in  the  2nd  cent.; 
Zahn  puts  it  at  170  ;  Harnack  not  earlier  than  180, 
and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 

Literature. — Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  332  ff.  ;  Hilgenfeld,  NT 
extra  can.  iv.  33  ff.  ;  Zahn,  NT  Kan.  ii.  724 ff.  ;  Harnack,  Gesch. 
d.  altclir.  Litt.  i.  235  ff.,  Chron.  i.  G25  ff. ;  Meyer  in  Hennecke,  NT 
Apokr.  24  ff.,  Handb.  42 ff. 

B.  3.  Gospel  of  Thomas. — A  single  citation  from 
a  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  given  by  Hippoly- 
tus  (Philos,  v.  7),  who  states  that  he  found  it  in  a 
writing  in  use  among  the  Naassenes :  ‘  He  who 
seclis  me  shall  find  me  in  children  from  seven  years 
old;  for  there  concealed  in  the  fourteenth  won  I 
shall  be  made  manifest.'  Origen  (Horn,  in  Luc. 
i.  1)  speaks  of  a  Gospel  of  Thomas ;  and  a  Gospel 
bearing  that  name  is  placed  by  Eusebius  (HE  iii. 

25.  6)  among  heretical  writings.  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Cat.  iv.  36),  referring  to  ‘spurious  and 
noxious  Gospels,’  mentions  a  Gospel  according  to 
Thomas  written  by  the  Manichseans ;  and  in  another 
passage  (Cat.  vi.  31)  he  warns  all  against  reading 
it,  as  it  is  written  not  by  an  Apostle,  but  by 
‘one  of  the  three  evil  disciples  of  Manes.’  The 
Dccrctum  Gclasii  condemns  a  Gosptcl  of  Thomas 
which  was  used  by  the  Manichceans.  In  what 
relation  (if  any)  the  Manichoean  Gospel  stood  to 
the  Gnostic  Gospel,  referred  to  by  Hippolytus,  is 
indiscoverable,  as  no  fragment  of  the  former  is 
known.  That  the  Gnostic  Gospel  bears  some 
relation  to  the  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas  is 
practically  certain  from  what  we  know  of  the 
latter,  and  from  the  character  of  the  passage  cited 
by  Hippolytus.  There  are  indications  in  the 
Childhood  Gospel  which  point  to  a  Gnostic  origin  ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  if  the  two  Gospels  were 
entirely  independent,  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  marvellous  that,  while  the  one  is  composed 
of  narratives  of  Christ’s  childhood,  the  only  frag¬ 
ment  preserved  of  the  other  should  contain  a 
cryptic  utterance  of  Christ  about  children.  (See 
below,  C.  (a)  2,  where  also  literature  will  be 
found). 

B.  4.  Gospel  of  Philip. — A  solitary  fragment 
of  this  Gospel  is  preserved  in  Epiphanius  (Hcer. 

26.  13),  who  states :  ‘  The  Gnostics  cite  a  Gospel, 
forged  in  the  name  of  Philip  the  holy  Apostle,  as 
saying : 

‘  The  Lord  revealed  to  me  what  the  soul  must  say  in  ascending 
to  heaven ,  and  how  she  must  answer  each  of  the  upper  powers : 
“  I  have  knoiim  myself  and  gathered  myself  from  all  quarters , 
and  I  have  boms,  no  children  to  the  Archon  [the  ruler  of  this 
world],  but  I  have  rooted  up  his  roots  and  gathered  the  scattered 
members ,  and  1  know  who  thou  art.  For  1  am  one  of  those  who 
are  from  above."  And  so  she  is  released.  But  if  one  be  found 
who  has  borne  a  son ,  she  is  kept  below  until  she  is  able  to  recover 
her  own  children  and  to  educate  them  for  herself  .* 

The  Coptic  Gnostic  writing,  the  Pistis  Sophia, 
bears  witness  to  the  existence  in  the  3rd  cent,  of 
the  Gospel  of  Philip  in  Gnostic  circles  in  Egypt. 
It  is  there  stated  :  ‘  And  when  Jesus  had  made  an 
end  of  speaking  these  words,  Philip  leaped  up  and 
stood,  and  laid  down  the  book  which  was  in  his 
hand,  for  lie  it  is  who  writes  all  things  which  Jesus 
said  and  did’  (Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  altchr.  Litt. 
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i.  14).  It  is  clear  from  this  notice,  as  ■well  as  from 
the  passage  quoted  hy  Epiphanius,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Gospel  of  Philip  were  not  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  but 
were  of  an  esoteric  nature,  revelations  of  hidden 
truth  purporting  to  have  been  communicated  by 
the  Risen  Lord.  The  extreme  Encratite  views  of 
the  Gnostic  writer  are  apparent ;  the  assertion 
of  the  soul  that  on  earth  it  has  abstained  from 
marriage,  is  the  only  passport  into  heaven. 

The  Gospel  of  Philip  belongs  to  the  large  class 
of  Gnostic  writings  well  described  as  Gospel- 
Apocalypses,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
peculiar  conception  which  the  Gnostics  entertained 
regarding  the  person  of  Christ.  The  true  Saviour 
was  not  the  earthly  Jesus,  but  the  heavenly  Christ 
who  sojourned  in  Him,  and  who  was  fully  liber¬ 
ated  for  the  work  of  salvation  by  the  Resurrection. 
Salvation  consisted  in  freeing  the  souls  of  men 
from  the  dominion  of  the  God  of  this  world,  by 
the  communication  of  the  heavenly  knowledge 
(Gnosis) ;  and  this  knowledge  was  revealed  by 
Christ  as  a  mystery  to  His  Apostles,  partly  in 
parables  whose  meaning  was  hid  from  the  com¬ 
mon  crowd,  partly  in  a  secret  tradition  given  after 
the  Resurrection.  The  true  gnosis  was  reserved 
for  the  small  number  of  irveypariKoL,  whose  spirit 
was  derived  from  the  upper  world,  and  who,  when 
purified  from  their  connexion  with  the  earth, 
returned  into  the  kingdom  of  light.  These  views 
are  clearlv  reflected  in  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
of  Philip. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century. 

Literature. — Harnack,  Altchr.  Litt.  i.  14  f. ,  Chron.  i.  502 1.  ; 
Zahn,  NT  Kan.  ii.  761  ff.;  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  40,  Handb.  91. 

C.  (a)  1.  Proteyangelium  of  James. — This  writ¬ 
ing,  dealing  with  the  history  of  Mary  and  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus,  was  first  published  in  the  West 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  the  French  humanist 
Postellus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  years  later  the  Greek  text  was  issued  by 
Michael  Neander.  The  title  ‘  Protevangelium  ’ 
(Earliest  Gospel)  occurs  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  edition  of  Postellus  ;  the  writing 
itself  claims  to  be,  not  a  Gospel,  but  a  history. 
(‘The  History  of  James  concerning  the  birth  of 
the  All-Holy  Mother  of  God,’  or  something  similar, 
is  the  title  in  the  MSS.  See  Tischendorfs  Evany. 
Apocr.  1).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
‘  Protevangelium  ’  was  given  by  Postellus  himself, 
who  had  an  extremely  high  opinion  of  the  book. 
In  earlier  times  it  is  never  referred  to  as  a  Gospel, 
save  in  the  lists  of  spurious  writings  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  4th  and  5th 
cents.  :  ‘cetera  autem  (evangelia),  quae,  vel  sub 
nomine  Matthiae  sive  Jacobi  minoris  .  .  .  non 
solum  repudianda,  verum  etiam  noveris  esse  dam- 
nanda’  (Decree  of  Innocent  I.,  A.D.  405).  The  per¬ 
son  referred  to  as  the  author  (‘I,  James,  wrote 
this  history’)  was  in  early  times  universally 
believed  to  be  the  Lord’s  brother,  the  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  true  author  is 
unknown. 

The  earliest  certain  reference  to  the  Protevan¬ 
gelium  occurs  in  Origen  (middle  of  3rd  cent.), 
who  states  that  many,  on  the  authority  of  the 
‘  Book  of  James  ’  (and  the  Gospel  of  Peter),  believed 
the  brothers  of  Jesus  to  have  been  the  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Allusions  to  details 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  are  found  (c.  200)  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii  16.  93),  and 
(c.  140)  in  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  78  ;  100,  Apol. 
33) ;  these,  however,  do  not  necessarily  point  to 
dependence  on  the  Protevangelium ,  but  may  have 
been,  and  in  Justin’s  case  probably  were,  drawn 
from  floating  tradition.  Zahn  dates  the  writing 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  but  most 


scholars  place  it  later,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century. 

In  its  present  form  the  Protevangelium  narrates  the  child¬ 
lessness  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  shame  and  reproach  that  fell 
upon  them  on  that  account,  and  the  birth  of  Mary  in  answer  to 
their  prayer  (chs.  1-5).  When  Mary  is  three  years  old,  she  is 
taken  to  the  temple,  where  she  lives  until  her  twelfth  year, 
being’  fed  by  the  hand  of  an  angel  (chs.  7.  8).  The  priests  then 
consult  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  her,  and  are  instructed 
by  an  angel,  in  answer  to  prayer,  to  summon  the  widowers  of 
the  people,  each  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  that  God  may  give 
a  sign  whose  wife  she  should  be  (ch.  8).  Joseph  attends  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  and  is  marked  out  for  the  charge  of 
‘  the  virgin  of  the  Lord  ’  by  a  dove  coming  out  of  his  rod  and 
alighting  on  his  head.  Joseph  would  fain  refuse,  because  he 
has  children  and  is  an  old  man ;  but,  being  solemnly  charged 
by  the  priest,  he  takes  Mary  to  his  house  and  immediately 
leaves  home  on  business  (ch.  9).  Thereafter,  the  priests, 
desirous  of  having  a  veil  made  for  the  temple,  summon  ‘  the 
undefiled  virgins  of  the  family  of  David,’  and  among  them  Mary, 
who  is  chosen  by  lot  to -spin  the  true  purple  and  the  scarlet. 
With  these  she  returns  home  (ch.  10).  While  drawing  water  at 
the  well,  she  hears  a  voice  pronouncing  her  blessed.  When  she 
returns,  trembling,  to  the  house,  an  angel  appears  to  her  as  she 
sits  spinning,  and  announces  that  she  will  conceive  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord  (ch.  11).  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  visit  to 
Elisabeth,  at  the  close  of  which  it  is  stated  that  ‘  she  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  these  mysteries  happened’  (ch.  12).  Joseph  now 
returns  from  his  work  of  building,  and,  on  seeing  her  state, 
reproaches  her  (ch.  13).  An  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  to  him 
and  informs  him  of  the  mystery  (ch.  14).  Joseph  is  accused  of 
defiling  the  virgin  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  both  he  and  Mary 
proclaim  their  innocence,  they  are  compelled  to  drink  the  water 
of  ordeal,  and  are  unhurt  (chs.  15.  1G).  W’hen  the  imperial 
decree  of  enrolment  is  issued,  Joseph  sets  out  to  Bethlehem 
with  Mar}’.  On  the  way,  near  to  Bethlehem,  her  days  are  ful¬ 
filled  ;  Joseph  leads  her  into  a  cave,  and,  leaving  his  two  sons 
with  her,  goes  to  seek  a  woman  to  attend  her  (ch.  17).  [At  this 
point  the  narrative  changes  suddenly  from  the  third  person  to 
the  first :  ‘  And  I,  Joseph,  was  walking,  and  was  not  walking’]. 
Joseph  sees  the  whole  of  Nature  standing  still  ;  birds  and  sheep 
and  men  are  motionless,  a  sudden  arrest  having  been  put  upon 
their  movements  (ch.  18).  A  woman  is  found,  who  enters  the 
cave,  which  is  illumined  by  a  dazzling  light ;  the  light  gradu¬ 
ally  decreases,  and  the  infant  is  seen,  who  takes  the  breast  from 
his  mother.  Another  woman,  Salome,  appears,  and  is  incredu¬ 
lous  when  she  is  told  of  the  virgin-birth  ;  she  seeks  a  proof,  and 
her  hand  burns  as  with  fire,  but  is  restored  when  she  touches 
the  infant  (chs.  19.  20).  [The  impersonal  narrative  is  now 
resumedl.  The  visit  of  the  Magi  is  next  described  in  language 
very  similar  to  that  in  Matthew  (ch.  21).  Herod,  learning  that 
he  has  been  mocked  by  the  Magi,  orders  the  massacre  of 
children  under  two  years.  Mary  hides  her  child  in  an  ox-stall 
(ch.  22).  The  rest  of  the  narrative  deals  with  John  the  Baptist 
and  Zacharias.  Zacharias,  because  he  will  not  reveal  where  his 
son  is  concealed,  is  murdered  in  the  temple.  His  body  miracu¬ 
lously  disappears,  but  his  blood  is  found  turned  into  stone 
(chs.  22-24).  The  narrative  ends  with  a  thanksgiving  of  James 
for  having  received  the  gift  and  wisdom  to  write  the  history 
(ch.  25). 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  Protevangelium ,  as  it 
has  come  dow'n  to  us,  is  not  in  its  original  shape.  The  group  of 
incidents  dealing  with  Zacharias  and  John  the  Baptist  are  in  no 
way  essential  to  the  author's  purpose  ;  they  are  indeed  irrele¬ 
vant  and  disturbing.  An  ancient  apocryphal  writing,  of  which 
Zacharias  was  the  subject,  is  known  to  have  existed ;  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  part  of  this  was  awkwardly  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  original  Book  of  James.  This  happened,  there  is 
ground  for  believing,  in  the  5th  century.  That  it  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  original  writing  finds  some  support  in  the 
fact  that  Origen,  who  refers  to  the  Protevangelium,  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  death  of  Zacharias.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
the  work  of  one  author.  The  abrupt  introduction  of  Joseph, 
speaking  in  the  first  person  (chs.  18-20),  gives  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  that  section  is  not  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  of 
the  Gospel,  although  that  by  no  means  implies  that  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  history  by  another.  Harnack  believes  that, 
the  original  Book  of  James  did  not  contain  this  narrative  by- 
Joseph;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  singularly  aimless  piece  of  writing, 
stopping  short  of  the  consummation  which  gives  the  whole 
early  history  of  Mary  significance,  and  to  which  that  history 
manifestly  looks,  namely,  her  giving  birth  to  Jesus  m  virginity. 
We  conclude  that  the  Apocryphum  Josephi  (as  Harnack  calls 
it)  was  incorporated  in  bis  work  by  the  author  himself,  and  that 
not  unskilfully,  reference  being  found  in  it  to  details  which  had 
been  already  related.  In  the  section  dealing  with  Mary  s  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Temple,  there  are  also  signs  of  different 
sources  It  is  noticeable  that,  when  Mary  leaves  the  Temple 
under  the  care  of  Joseph,  she  is  represented  as  being  twelve 
years  old  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  her 
pregnancy  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  although  it  is  clear,  from 
the  main  scheme  of  the  narrative,  that  the  conception  took 
place  soon  after  her  departure  from  the  Temple,  during  Joseph’s 
absence  from  home  on  business.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
we  have  a  combination  of  two  accounts  telling  of  Mary’s 
association  with  the  Temple,  one  narrating  her  residence  there 
until  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  representing  her  as 
being  brought,  when  she  was  sixteen,  to  spin  material  for  the 
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temple  veil,  because  she  was  of  the  family  of  David.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  for  supposing;  that  these  different  traditions 
were  combined  by  any  one  else  than  the  author  of  the  history. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Zacharias  group  of 
incidents,  the  Protevangelium  is  a  well-designed 
unity,  a  skilfully  constructed  romance,  in  which 
the  author,  with  the  help  of  material  lying  ready 
to  his  hand,  achieved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
definite  purpose  which  he  had  in  view.  What  this 
purpose  was  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  It  was  to 
defend  the  orthodox  conception  of  Christ’s  person 
against  a  double  attack,  and  to  give  an  answer  to 
those  who  taunted  Christians  with  the  lowly  if  not 
shameful  birth  of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  Mary  was 
represented  as  of  royal  descent,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man,  brought  up  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  Temple ;  that  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
every  calumny  about  her  character,  and  to  every 
sneer  about  her  humble  rank.  Against  the  Gnostic 
view  that  Jesus,  in  being  born  of  Mary,  did  not 
partake  of  her  human  nature,  it  was  enough  to 
mention  that  the  infant  took  the  breast  from  His 
mother.  The  whole  strength  of  the  author  was, 
however,  devoted  to  safeguarding  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  against  Jewish  -  Christian  misconceptions. 
That  end,  he  conceived,  could  be  best  attained  by 
exalting  the  person  of  Mary,  by  revealing  tier  as 
one  who,  from  birth  to  womanhood,  had  retained 
an  absolute  purity  and  virginity.  She  was  born, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  to  parents  who  had  long  been 
childless ;  she  was  brought  up  in  the  Temple, 
and  fed  on  heavenly  food ;  in  virginity  she  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  power  of  the  Lord ;  in  virginity  she 
gave  birth ;  in  virginity  she  remained  to  the  end. 
At  every  stage  her  virginity  is  raised  above  sus¬ 
picion  ;  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  the  ordeal 
guarded  her  virginity  in  conception  ;  the  witness 
of  Salome  established  it  in  the  birth ;  while  the 
statement,  given  under  the  authority  of  James, 
that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife,  was  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubts  of 
her  virginity  to  the  last. 

The  author  of  the  Protevangelium ,  it  is  clear, 
was  no  Jewish  Christian.  His  ignorance  of  Jewish 
usages  is  notably  betrayed  in  the  representation  of 
Mary  as  a  temple- virgin  (an  unheard  of  thing 
among  the  Jews),  and  in  the  water  of  the  ordeal 
being  administered  to  Joseph  (see  Nu  5).  The 
Hebraistic  colouring  is  due  to  the  sources  which 
the  writer  used.  In  certain  of  the  incidents  he  is 
influenced  by  OT  narratives  (birth  and  dedication 
of  Samuel,  Aaron’s  rod,  etc.),  which  he  doubtless 
read  in  the  Greek  version.  The  canonical  accounts 
of  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon.  Conrady’s  views,  that  the  Protevan¬ 
gelium  was  the  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke  (Die 
Quelle  d.  lean.  Kindheitsgeschichten),  and  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  ( SK ,  1889,  p. 
728  ff.),  have  received  no  support.  The  former 
view  Hennecke  characterizes  as  ‘  kritische  Gesch- 
macklosigkeit.’ 

The  Protevangelium  was  condemned  by  the 
Western  Church  in  the  decrees  of  Damasus  (382), 
Innocent  r.  (405),  and  Gelasius  (496).  Popular 
Christianity,  however,  demanded  something  in  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  forbidden,  and  letters 
were  forged,  one  to  Jerome  from  the  bishops 
Chromatius  of  Aquileia  and  Heliodorus  of  Altinum, 
the  other  the  answer  of  Jerome,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  learned  Father  had  acceded  to 
the  bishops’  request  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
original  Hebrew  Matthew.  This  explains  the 
appearance  of  The  Gospel  of  pseudo- Matthew,  which 
freely  worked  over  the  contents  of  the  Protevan¬ 
gelium,  gave  an  account  of  the  Flight  to  Egypt 
and  the  miracles  wrought  on  the  way,  and  added 
narratives  drawn  from  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas ,  A  detail,  which  is  frequently  represented 
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in  Christian  art, — the  ox  and  the  ass  at  the  manger, 
— appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel.  The 
veneration  of  Mary,  which  received  an  impulse  in 
the  Protevangelium,  has  now  grown  to  greater 
proportions  ;  she  is  glorified  as  ‘  the  Queen  of  the 
Virgins,’  and  her  holy,  nun-like  manner  of  life  is 
dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length.  The  daXe  of 
ps. -Matt,  is  6tli  century. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  also  con¬ 
nected  with  Jerome  by  another  forged  letter,  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  Protevangelium  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Zacharias  legend).  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  exalt  Mary  as  the  spotless  virgin  ; 
after  her  betrothal  to  Joseph  she  does  not  go  home 
with  him,  but  returns  to  her  parents’  house.  There 
she  receives  the  angel’s  message.  The  Gospel 
closes  with  the  bare  mention  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
This  new  recension  of  the  Protevangelium  was 
doubtless  due  to  an  orthodox  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  somewhat  coarse  and  extravagant 
nature  of  pseudo-Matthew.  The  date  is  probably 
late  in  the  6th  century. 

Literature. — Hilgenfeld,  Einleitung,  152  ;  Tischendorf,  Evan- 
gelia  Apocr.  xii-xxii ;  Zahn,  NT  Kan.  i.  914  f.,  ii.  774  ff. ; 
Harnack,  Altchr.  Litt.  i.  19ff.,  Chron.  i.  598ff.;  von  Lehner, 
Die  Marie.nverehrung,  223  ff. ;  Conrady  (works  cited  above) ; 
Mrs.  Lewis,  ‘  Apocrypha  :  Protevang.  Jacobi  ’  (Studia  Sinaitica, 
xi) ;  Meyer  in  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  47  ff.,  llandb.  106ff.; 
Tasker,  l.e.\  tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  Library,  vol.  xvi.,  Cowper,  Orr 
(NT  Apocr.  Writings),  etc. 

C.  (a)  2.  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thomas.— This 
Gospel,  which  deals  with  the  marvellous  events  of 
Christ’s  childhood,  was  widely  read  in  early  times 
in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its 
present  form  it  does  not  claim  to  be  a  Gospel ;  it  is 
generally  referred  to  as  IlaiStxd  tou  K  vpiov — Inci¬ 
dents  in  the  Lord’s  Childhood.  There  is  every¬ 
thing,  however,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
original  form  of  the  writing  was  a  Gospel  in  use 
in  Gnostic  circles,  referred  to  by  Origen  and 
Hippolytus  (see  B.  3).  Besides  the  appropriateness 
of  the  citation  of  Hippolytus  to  a  Childhood  Gospel, 
the  relation  between  the  two  writings  is  supported 
by  a  statement  in  Irenseus  (i.  20.  1)  that  the 
followers  of  the  Gnostic  Marcus  had  in  their  apoc¬ 
ryphal  books  a  story  of  Jesus  as  a  boy  putting  His 
schoolmaster  to  confusion.  This  incident  is  found 
described  twice  over  in  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  If  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  mentioned  by 
N icephorus  in  his Stichometry  (date  uncertain,  6th- 
8th  cent.)  as  containing  1300  stichoi,  had  any  rela¬ 
tion  with  that  known  to  us,  the  copy  which  lay 
before  him  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
longest  now  extant. 

Tlie  external  evidence,  then,  converges  on  the 
view  that  our  present  Gospel  was  a  compilation  of 
stories  drawn  from  a  longer  Gospel,  which  origin¬ 
ated  in  Gnostic  circles,  the  parts  which  were  un- 
disguisedly  Gnostic  in  tone  being  omitted.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  A  few  Gnostic  traces  still  remain,  notably 
in  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  extraordinary  miracles  attributed 
to  the  child  Christ,  and  His  astonishing  knowledge, 
were  no  doubt  interpreted  by  Gnostics  in  a  way  to 
lend  support  to  their  own  view's.  For  them  "  the 
worth  of  these  miracles  lay  in  the  proof,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  that  Christ  did  not 
belong  to  this  v'orld,  that  even  as  a  child  He  was 
raised  beyond  human  development  and  limitation, 
so  that  as  a  child  He  could  teach  every  human 
teacher’  (Meyer  in  Henn.  64).  The  fragment  in 
Hippolytus  (quoted  in  B.  3)  may  have  been  a 
Gnostic  utterance  of  the  child  Christ. 

The  figure  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  a  melancholy  and  hateful 
caricature  of  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  obedience  of  the  Holy 
Childhood.  The  miracles  which  the  child  Christ  is  described  as 
working  are,  for  the  most  part,  deeds  of  malevolence,  or  marvels 
without  any  ethical  meaning.  To  the  latter  class  belong  His 
making  birds  of  clay  and  causing  them  to  fly ;  His  carrying 
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water  from  the  well  in  His  cloak  after  breaking  the  pitcher  ;  to 
the  former,  His  passionate  vengeance  on  a  boy  who  accidentally 
ran  against  Him,  and  was  laid  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  cursing  of 
His  teacher,  who  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  The  painful  impression 
made  by  His  petulant  and  vengeful  spirit  is  not  sensibly  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  occasional  miracle  of  healing.  His  bearing  and 
conduct  are  those  of  a  spoilt  and  impudent  child ;  in  two  in¬ 
stances  He  takes  Joseph  to  task  for  venturing  to  correct  Him. 
A  single  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
youthful  Gnostic  at  school.  A  teacher,  Zacchams  by  name, 
approaches  Joseph,  offering  to  teach  Jesus  letters,  and  how  to 
greet  His  elders  respectfully,  and  how  to  love  those  of  His  own 
age — much  needed  lessons  !  This  is  how  Jesus  profits  by  His 
attendance  at  school.  ‘  He  looked  upon  His  teacher  Zacchseus, 
and  said  to  him  :  Thou,  who  knowest  not  the  nature  of  the  A, 
how  canst  thou  teach  others  the  B?  Thou  hypocrite  !  first 
teach  the  A  if  thou  canst,  and  then  we  shall  believe  thee  about 
the  B.  Then  He  began  to  question  the  teacher  about  the  first 
letter,  and  he  was  unable  to  answer  Him.  In  the  hearing  of 
many  the  child  says  to  Zacchseus :  Hear,  O  teacher,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  letter,  and  observe  how  it  has  straight  lines  and 
a  middle  stroke  which  crosses  those  which  thou  seest  to  belong 
to  one  another ;  (lines)  which  go  together,  raise  themselves, 
wind  round  in  a  dance,  move  themselves,  and  go  round  again, 
which  are  composed  of  three  signs,  are  of  similar  nature,  of  the 
same  weight,  of  the  same  size.  Thou  hast  the  lines  of  the  A.’ 
How  vast  is  the  gulf  separating  this  absurd  and  pretentious 
display  from  the  simple  story  of  Christ  among  the  doctors  in 
the  Temple  1  Here  a  forward  and  unbearably  conceited  boy, 
who  is  ready  to  teach  his  elders ;  there  a  child  with  the  fresh 
wonder  of  life’s  greatness  in  his  heart,  eager  to  learn,  ready  to 
obey. 

Many  of  the  stories  here  narrated  of  Christ  have  their  origin 
in  folk-lore  and  mythology.  Similar  stories  are  told  of  Krishna 
and  Buddha.  But  in  all  countries  the  popular  imagination  has 
borne  unconscious  witness  to  man’s  greatness  by  its  delight  in 
tales  of  wonder-children.  Legends  of  this  nature  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  Gnostics,  and  used  in  the  interest  of  their  peculiar 
speculations  about  Christ.  ‘  The  wonder-child  becomes  a  Gnostic, 
who  looks  down  on  the  unspiritual  world,  and,  in  particular, 
heartily  despises  the  religion  of  the  Jews’  (Meyer  in  Henn.  65). 
Apart  from  the  speculations  with  which  they  were  burdened, 
these  stories  took  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  in  orthodox 
circles.  The  craving  for  the  marvellous  proved  stronger  than 
the  sense  of  what  was  fitting  in  Jesus ;  and  the  silence  of 
Christ’s  childhood,  which  had  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
His  true  humanity,  became  thronged  with  silly  and  repulsive 
exhibitions  of  power  and  knowledge,  which  were  believed  to  be 
signs  of  His  Divine  dignity. 

In  its  present  form  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas  cannot  be  older  than  the  3rd  century. 
The  Gospel  exists  in  several  recensions,  which 
vary  considerably  in  length. 

Literature.  —  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.  xxxvi  ff.  ;  Zahn, 
NT  Kan.  i.  515,  539,  802,  ii.  768 ff.;  Harnack,  Altchr.  Litt.  i. 
15  ft.,  Chron.  i.  593  ff.  ;  Bost,  Les  6vang.  apocr.  de  I’enfance  de 
Jesus  Christ ;  Conrady,  ‘Das  Thomasevangelium,’  .S' A",  1903, 
p.  377  ff.;  Meyer  in  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  63 ff.,  Handb.  132 ff.; 
Wright,  Contributions  to  the  Apocr.  Literature  of  the  NT ; 
Cowper,  Orr  (opp.  citt.). 

C.  (a)  3.  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood. — This 
is  a  late  composition,  in  which  are  worked  up  the 
materials  of  the  earlier  Childhood  Gospels.  The 
compiler  has  also  added  many  legends  of  a  wildly 
fantastic  and  highly  miraculous  nature.  One  or 
two  examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  character  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  hook.  The  Magi  receive 
from  ‘  the  Lady  Mary,’  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit 
to  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  swaddling  hands  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  was  wrapped.  On  their  return 
home  they  show  their  trophy  to  the  assembled 
kings  and  princes.  A  feast  is  held,  and  a  fire  is 
lighted,  which  the  company  worships.  The  swad¬ 
dling  band  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  and,  when  the 
fire  had  burned  itself  out,  it  is  found  unharmed. 
Whereupon  the  cloth  is  laid. up  with  great  honour 
in  the  treasure  house.  Again,  the  water  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  is  washed  has  a  marvellous  virtue, 
and  children  whose  bodies  are  white  with  leprosy 
are  cleansed  by  bathing  in  it.  A  young  man  who 
by  witchcraft  had  been  changed  into  a  mule,  is 
restored  to  human  form  by  Mary’s  placing  Jesus 
on  the  mule’s  back. 

This  Gospel  was  the  main  source  of  cfie  know¬ 
ledge  of  Jesus  among  the  Mohammedans.  For  their 
edification,  Kessseus  incorporated  its  stories,  with 
much  embellishment,  in  his  history  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets. 
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Literature.  —  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.  ;  Thilo,  Codex 
Apocr.  NT',  Walker,  (Ante-Nicene  Library,  vol.  xvi.) ;  Tasker 
(Ac.) ;  Meyer  in  Hennecke,  Handb.  102. 

C.  (a)  4.  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter. — In 

Egypt,  where  feast-days  were  multiplied  to  cele¬ 
brate  events  or  to  commemorate  persons  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Church,  the  History  of  Joseph 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  on  20th 
July,  the  alleged  day  of  Joseph’s  death.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  who  dis¬ 
courses  to  His  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
After  an  introductory  address,  which  has  passages 
reminiscent  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  the  life  of  Joseph  is  shortly  de¬ 
scribed,  in  which  evident  use  is  made  of  th eProtevan- 
gelium  or  one  of  its  sources  (Apocryphum  Josephi). 
The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Joseph 
are  described  at  great  length.  We  are  told  of  his 
dread  of  death  ;  we  listen  to  a  bitter  lament  for  his 
sins  (among  them  his  venturing  to  correct  Jesus  as 
a  child),  anil  to  a  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  the 
demons  of  darkness  who  lie  in  wait  for  his  soul. 
When  Death  approaches  with  his  dread  retinue, 
Jesus  drives  them  back.  In  answer  to  His  prayer, 
Michael  and  Gabriel  carry  off  the  spirit  of  Joseph 
to  ‘  the  dwelling  place  of  the  pious.’  Thereafter 
Christ  comforts  the  mourners,  and  Himself  bewails 
the  death  of  Joseph.  It  is  plain,  from  this  survey 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  that  its  purpose  was 
less  to  give  the  history  of  Joseph  than  ‘  to  recom¬ 
mend  Christianity  as  the  deliverer  in  the  extremity 
of  death,  and  to  teach  the  true  Christian  art  of 
dying’  (Meyer  in  Henn.  Handb.  103). 

The  history,  in  all  probability,  was  written  in 
Coptic.  Recensions  of  it  in  the  Bohairic  and  Sahidie 
dialects  exist,  the  latter  fragmentary  (Forbes  Rob¬ 
inson,  Coptic  Apocryphal  Gospels,  130  ff.).  There 
is  also  an  Arabic  text,  first  printed  in  1722. 

Tischendorf  puts  the  date  of  the  history  in  the 
4th  century. 

Literature. — Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Forbes  Robinson  (071;).  citt.). 

C.  (a)  S.  The  Departure  of  Mary. — The  growing 
veneration  of  Mary  in  the  Church  led  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  incidents  in  her  life  parallel  to  those  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  This  was  the  motive  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Departure  of  Mary  (Transitus  Marice),  other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  koL/xi jots  (the  Falling  Asleep), 
Dormitio,  Assumptlo.  As  Christ  had  risen  from  the 
dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  so  must  Mary  have 
risen  and  ascended.  The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

One  day,  when  Mary,  according  to  her  custom,  had  gone  to 
‘  the  holy  tomb  of  our  Lord  ’  to  burn  incense  and  pray,  the 
archangel  Gabriel  announces  her  approaching  death,  and  informs 
her  that,  in  answer  to  her  request,  she  shall  ‘  go  to  the  heavenly 
places  to  her  Son,  into  the  true  and  everlasting  life.’  On  her 
return  home  she  prays,  and  all  the  Apostles — those  who  are 
already  dead  and  those  still  alive— are  gathered  to  her  bedside 
at  Bethlehem.  The  Apostles  narrate  how  they  were  engaged 
when  the  summons  came  to  them.  The  heavens  are  filled  with 
hosts  of  angels  ;  miracles  of  healing  happen,  and  the  sick  crowd 
to  the  house.  The  Jews  endeavour  to  seize  Mary  ;  but  the 
Apostles,  carrying  the  couch  on  which  ‘  the  Lady,  the  mother 
of  God,’  lay,  are  borne  on  a  cloud  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Christ 
appears  to  her,  and  in  answer  to  her  request  declares  :  ‘  Rejome 
and  be  glad,  for  all  grace  is  given  to  thee  by  My  Father  in 
heaven,  and  by  Me,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whoever  calls  on 
thv  name  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  but  shall  find  comfort  and 
support  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  in  the 
presence  of  My  heavenly  Father.’  Then,  while  the  Apostles  sing 
a  hymn,  Mary 'falls  asleep.  She  is  laid  in  a  tomb  in  Gethsemane  ; 
for  three  days  an  angel-choir  is  heard  glorifying  God,  and  when 
they  are  silent  all  know  that  1  her  spotless  and  precious  body 
has  been  transferred  to  Paradise.’ 

In  this  story,  which  has  had  a  remarkable  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  have  the 
clear  signs  of  an  advanced  stage  of  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin.  Prayer  to  her  is  here  enjoined ;  and 
the  tendency  disclosed,  to  find  parallels  between 
her  life  and  the  life  of  Christ,  marks  a  definite 
stage  of  the  movement  which  eventually  made  tier 
a  sharer  in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  epithet 
OeordKos  (mother  of  God),  which  was  first  applied  to 
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Mary  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (beginning  of  4th  cent.), 
and  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  Nestorian  contro¬ 
versy  (from  A.  D.  4-28),  occurs  in  this  writing. 

The  Transit  us  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.  In  the  Gelasian  Decree  (496)  it  was  included 
among  those  apocryphal  writings  which  are  ‘  non 
solum  repudiata,  verum  etiarn  ab  omni  Romana 
catholica  et  apostolica  ecclesia  eliminata  atque 
cum  suis  auctoribus  auctorumque  sequacibus  sub 
anathematis  indissolubili  vinculo  in  seternum  dam- 
nata.’  In  spite  of  this  the  writing  maintained 
its  place,  and  by  the  6t.h  cent,  it  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour. "  It  was  in  later  days  ascribed  to 
Melito  of  Sardis  (c.  170),  and  even  to  the  Apostle 
John.  Versions  of  it,  in  longer  and  shorter  forms, 
are  extant  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Syriac. 

Literature. — Tischendorf,  Wright,  Forbes  Robinson,  Orr 
(opp.  citt.)\  Mrs.  Lewis,  ‘Apocrypha’  (Stud.  Sinaitica ,  xi.). 

C.  (b)  1.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. — This  Gospel, 
dealing  with  the  Trial,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  with  His  Descent  into  Hades,  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  earlier  writings — (1)  Acta  Pilati, 
and  (2)  Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos.  The  older 
Greek  MSS  contain  only  (1)  with  an  independent 
conclusion,  while  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  com¬ 
piler  had  not  thoroughly  mastered  all  his  material. 
The  earliest  form  is  found  in  a  Latin  version,  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  13th  cent,  that  the  name  of  Nicodemus  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  The  writing  claimed  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  by  Nicodemus,  and  to  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  by  Ananias  or  ASneas 
Protector. 

The  contents  of  the  Gospel  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Jesus  is  accused  by  the  Jews.  Pilate  orders  Jesus  to  be 
brought  before  him.  The  messenger,  by  Pilate’s  instructions, 
shows  Jesus  great  respect.  As  Jesus  enters  the  judgment-hall, 
the  tops  of  the  Roman  standards  bow  down  before  Him  (ch.  1). 
The  charge  that  Jesus  was  ‘born  of  fornication’  is  disproved 
(ch.  2).  Pilate  privately  examines  Him, — the  passage  is  based  on 
John  183°-33, — and  declares  Him  not  worthy  of  death  (chs.  3.  4). 
Various  witnesses,  among  them  Nicodemus  and  some  who  had 
been  healed  by  Jesus,  come  forward  and  speak  on  His  behalf 
(chs.  5-8).  The  Jews  choose  Barabbas  instead  of  Jesus,  and 
are  reproached  for  their  ingratitude  by  Pilate.  Pilate  washes 
his  hands,  and  suffers  Jesus  to  be  led  forth  to  crucifixion  (ch.  9). 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial,  based 
on  Lk  23  (chs.  10.  11).  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  is  put  into  prison 
by  the  Jews  for  burying  Jesus,  but  is  miraculously  delivered 
(ch.  12).  The  guards  at  the  sepulchre  report  the  resurrection 
to  the  Sanhedrin,  and  are  bribed  to  say  that  the  disciples  stole 
the  body  (ch.  13).  A  priest,  a  scribe,  a  Levite  from  Galilee  bear 
witness  to  Christ’s  ascension  ;  they  are  charged  to  keep  silent, 
and  are  sent  back  to  Galilee  (ch.  14).  On  the  proposal  of  Nico¬ 
demus,  search  is  made  for  Jesus,  but  conclusive  evidence  is  once 
more  given  of  His  ascension  (chs.  15.  16). 

(2)  This  purports  to  have  been  written  down  by  Carinus  and 
Leucius,  sons  of  the  aged  Simeon,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead  by  J  esus  (ch.  17).  ‘A  purple  royal  light  ’  appears  in  Hades  ; 
John  the  Baptist  announces  the  near  approach  of  Christ  to  visit 
those  1  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  ’  (ch.  18). 
Seth  tells  of  his  prayer  for  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy  to  heal  his 
father,  and  of  Michael's  promise  that  he  should  receive  it  when 
the  Son  of  God  came  to  earth  (ch.  19).  A  conversation  takes 
place  between  Satan  and  Tartarus,  who  dread  Christ’s  coming 
(ch.  20).  The  summons  is  made  (Ps  241)  jn  a  voice  of  thunder  to 
grant  Jesus  admission  :  Satan  and  Tartarus  are  powerless  to 
exclude  Him  (ch.  21).  Satan  is  delivered  into  the  power  of 
Hades,  who  reviles  him  vehemently,  and  consigns  him  to  ever¬ 
lasting  torment  (chs.  22.  23).  All'  the  saints  are  gathered  to 
Christ,  and  with  them  He  comes  up  ‘  from  the  powers  below  ’ 
(ch.  24).  The  archangel  Michael  leads  all  the  saints  to  Paradise, 
where  they  converse  with  Enoch  and  Elias  and  the  penitent 
thief  (chs.  20.  26).  Having  finished  their  writing,  Carinus  and 
Leucius  are  transfigured  and  vanish.  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
report  everything  to  Pilate,  who  draws  up  an  account  of  ‘  all 
that  had  been  done  and  said  concerning  Jesus  by  the  Jews,’ 
and  places  it  1  in  the  public  records  of  his  praetorium’  (ch.  27). 

( In  some  MSS  two  other  chapters  are  added :  ch.  28  incorporates 
a  Jewish  chronology  from  Adam  to  Christ,  which  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  acknowledge,  in  Pilate’s  presence,  to  be  a  proof  that 
Jesus  was  the  long-promised  Saviour  ;  ch.  29  gives  a  letter  from 
Pilate  to  Claudius,  dealing  with  the  ‘cruel  condemnation,’ 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ]. 

The  first  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus — the 
Acts  of  Pilate  —exists  in  various  recensions,  the 
earliest  of  which  cannot  be  much  older  than 
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the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  The  question, 
however,  is  raised  by  references  in  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  whether  these  Acts  are  not  based  on 
much  older  documents.  In  his  first  Apology  (ch.  35) 
Justin,  after  describing  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
declares  :  ‘  And  that  these  things  happened,  one 
may  learn  from  the  Acts  drawn  up  under  Pontius 
Pilate’;  and  again  (ch.  48),  when  speaking  of 
miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  he  adds  a  like 
testimony.  Moreover,  Tertullian  in  two  passages 
( Apol .  5  and  21)  speaks  of  a  report  sent  to  Tiberius 
by  Pilate  dealing  with  Christ ;  and  in  the  latter 
passage,  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  Christ’s 
life  and  a  detailed  description  of  His  death,  resur¬ 
rection,  and  ascension,  he  states  :  ‘  Pilate,  who  in 
his  heart  was  already  a  Christian,  reported  all 
these  things  about  Christ  to  Tiberius,  who  was 
emperor  at  that  time.  ’  Many  scholars  believe  that 
the  report  referred  to  by  Tertullian  is  preserved 
in  the  Letter  of  Pilate  to  Claudius  (ch.  29  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus).  On  the  other  hand,  Harnaek 
holds  the  Letter  to  be  later  than  Tertullian  ( Chron . 
i.  607  ff.).  On  the  ground  of  Justin’s  references, 
Tischendorf  (Evang.  Apocr.  lxiv),  followed  by  Hof¬ 
mann  ( PRE 3  i.  659),  dates  our  extant  Acts  of  Pilate 
in  the  2nd  century.  Lipsius  [Die  Pilatusakten, 
14  fi. ),  however,  Harnaek  (Chron.  i.  610  tt. ),  and 
others  believe  that  Justin  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
Acts  of  Pilate,  and  simply  assumed  their  existence  ; 
while  von  Schubert,  followed  by  Stulcken  (Henn. 
Handb.  146  f. ),  maintains  that  Justin  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Acts  of  Pilate  which  probably 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Acts.  The  question 
is  an  intricate  one,  and  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here.  Tischendorf’s  conclusion  may,  however, 
safely  be  set  aside.  Harnaek  bases  his  judgment 
mainly  on  the  ground  that,  if  Justin  had  had  any 
real  knowledge  of  Acts  of  Pilate  dealing  with  the 
facts  which  he  narrates,  he  would  have  quoted  from 
them,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  quotations  are 
from  the  Propdiets  and  the  Gospels.  Against  this 
it  must,  however,  be  urged  that,  if  Justin  had  not 
had  some  definite  knowledge  to  go  upon,  he  would 
never  have  dared  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor  to 
ground  his  case  on  documents  which  presumably 
were  in  the  public  archives.  The  present  writer 
inclines  to  the  view  that  Acts  of  Pilate,  at  least 
believed  to  be  genuine,  were  in  existence  in  the 
2nd  cent.,  and  that  our  present  Acts  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them.  Whether  the  2nd  cent.  Acts 
were  based  on  any  authentic  report  by  Pilate,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Acta  Pilati  in  their  present 
form  are  largely  dependent  on  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  that  many  of  the  additions  are  fabri¬ 
cations  put  forward  for  apologetic  reasons.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  is  to  furnish  convincing  proof  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  what  could  better  serve 
his  purpose  than  to  show  Pilate  on  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  to  narrate  incidents  touching  Christ’s 
resurrection  which  not  even  His  enemies  could 
challenge?  Heathen  aspersions  on  the  birth  of 
Jesus  are  also  disposed  of  by  evidence  given  at 
His  trial. 

The  second  part  of  the  Gospel — The  Descent  into 
Hades — represents  in  a  developed  form  the  tra¬ 
dition,  early  and  widely  accepted,  which  was  based 
on  1  P  319  (‘  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison  ’).  Earlier  traces  of  the  same  tradition 
are  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (‘And  they  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Hast  Thou  preached  to 
them  that  sleep?  And  a  response  was  heard  from 
the  Cross,  Yea’),  and  in  the  Legend  of  Abgar. 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  taken  up  by 
\  incent  de  Beauvais  in  his  Speculum,  Majus  and 
by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  in  his  Aurea  Legenda, 
and  through  these  works  it  exerted  a  far-reaching 
influence. 
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Literature. — Tisehendorf,  Eoang.  Apvcr.  livff. ;  Lipsius,  Die 
Pilatusakten,  Apokr.  Apostelgesc.hic.hten ;  von  Schubert,  Die 
Composition  des  ps.  -  petr.  Evangeliumfragment ;  Harnack, 
Altehr.  Litt.  i.  21  ft.,  Chron.  i.  603  ft.  ;  von  Dobschutz,  Zeitsehr. 
f.  NT  Wissenschaft  (1902),  89 ft.,  Hastings’  Dll  iii.  544  ft.; 
Mommsen,  Zeitsehr.  f.  NT  Wiss.  (1902)  198  ft. ;  Kruger,  Gesch. 
d.  altehr.  Litt.  36;  Stulcken  in  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  74  ft., 
Handb.  143  ft. 

C.  ( b )  2.  The  Legend  of  Abgar.  —  In  Eusebius 
{HE  i.  13.  611'.)  we  find  letters  purporting  to  have 
passed  between  Abgar  V.  king  of  Edessa,  and  Jesus. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  letters  were  preserved  in 
the  royal  archives,  and  gives  a  literal  translation 
of  them  from  the  Syriac.  Abgar,  who  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  incurable  disease,  having  heard  of 
Christ’s  wonderful  power  of  healing,  wrote,  en¬ 
treating  Christ  to  come  and  cure  him,  and  offering 
Him  a  residence  in  Edessa,  where  He  would  be 
safe  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  replied 
that  He  must  accomplish  His  mission  and  ascend 
to  Him  who  had  sent  Him,  but  that  after  His 
ascension  He  would  send  one  of  His  disciples,  who 
would  cure  the  king  and  bring  life  to  him  and  all 
who  were  with  him.  Then  follows  an  account, 
also  translated  from  the  Syriac,  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Christ’s  promise  in  the  sending  by  the  Apostle 
Thomas  of  Thaddaius,  one  of  the  Seventy,  to 
Edessa. 

The  legendary  character  of  the  correspondence 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  although  its  genuineness  was 
accepted  by  Eusebius,  and  has  been  defended  by 
several  scholars,  among  them  Cureton  and  Phillips 
in  England  (see  Phillips,  Addai  the  Apostle,  ixff.). 
It  had  its  origin  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Edessa  (c.  170),  owing  to  a 
desire  to  have  a.n  Apostolic  foundation  for  the 
Qhurcli.  The  date  of  it  is  probably  the  second 
half  of  the  3rd  century. 

The  correspondence  and  the  narrative  of  Addai’s 
mission  found  a  place,  with  many  additions,  in 
the  Syriac  Teaching  of  Addai,  which  dates  from 
about  400.  The  legend  had  a  wide  influence,  and 
found  credence  in  all  sections  of  the  Church,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  doubts  expressed  regarding  it  in 
the  Gelasian  Decree  ;  a  Greek  recension  of  it — the 
Acts  of  Thaddseus — contains  in  addition  the  story 
of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  miraculously  stamped  on  a 
napkin.  See  also  art.  Abgar. 

The  legendary  letter  of  Christ  was  in  widespread 
favour  as  a  talisman  to  guard  against  dangers  of 
all  kinds.  For  this  purpose  it  was  placed  at  the 
city  gate  of  Edessa  and  at  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  Up  to  quite  recent  times  copies  of  the 
letter  were  to  be  found  framed  in  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  in  England  (see  Donelioo,  Apocryphal 
and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  223). 

Literature. — Lipsius,  Die  edessenische  Abgarsage,  1880,  Die 
apokr.  Apostelgeschichten ,  ii.  2.  178  ff.  ;  Zahn,  Forschungen, 
i.  350 ff.,  NT  Kan.  i.  369 ff.;  TixSront,  Les  origines  de  I'iglise 
d’Edesse,  1888;  Harnack,  Altehr.  Litt.  i.  533ff. ;  Kruger, 
Altehr.  Litt.  228  f.  ;  Phillips,  Doctrine  of  Addai  the  Apostle, 
1876  ;  Stulcken  in  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  76  ff.,  Handb.  153  ff. 

D.  Gospel  of  Tatian. — The  Gospel  of  Tatian, 
better  known  as  the  Diatessaron,*  was  a  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels,  in  all  likelihood  written  origin¬ 
ally  in  Syriac  for  the  use  of  the  Church  at  Edessa. 
The  author  of  the  Harmony  was  a  disciple  of  J ustin 
Martyr  in  Rome  ;  but,  being  condemned  for  hereti¬ 
cal  views,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  about  the  year  172.  Be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent, 
his  ‘  patchwork  Gospel  ’  was  written,  in  which, 
using  the  chronological  scheme  of  the  Fourth 

*  Diatessaron  (Si x.  ranri-paii)  is  variously  interpreted.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  generally  regarded  as  signifying  a  compilation  in 
which  only  the  four  Gospels  were  used  ;  but  as  the  word  was  in 
use  as  a  musical  terminus  technicus  to  denote  a  harmony,  Tatian 
might  have  employed  it  as  a  description  of  his  work,  no  matter 
how  many  Gospels  he  had  drawn  upon  (Hamlyn  Hill,  Earliest 
Life,  21 ;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung,  391  f.). 

Gospel,  he  wove  into  a  connected  narrative  the  four 
different  accounts  of  our  Lord’s  life.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Diatessaron, 
the  four  Gospels  circulated  separately  in  the  Syrian 
Church  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  was  clearly 
Tatian’s  intention  to  provide  a  Gospel  for  popular 
use  which  should  obviate  the  disadvantages  of 
having  the  narrative  of  Christ’s  life  in  dill'erent 
forms.*  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Dia¬ 
tessaron  was  in  general  use  in  the  Syrian  Church 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  In  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Addai  (c.  400)  we  read  that  ‘a  large  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  assembled  day  by  day  and  came  to 
the  prayer  of  the  service,  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the  Diatessaron,’  etc. 
(Phillips,  Addai  the  Apostle,  34).  In  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.  Ephraem  used  the  Diatessaron  as  the 
basis  of  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Gospels. 
But  from  the  5th  cent,  onwards  Tatian’s  Gospel 
was  displaced  from  public  worship  by  the  new 
translation  of  the  separate  Gospels  made  under 
Rabbula, — the  Peshitta,  the  Syriac  Vulgate, — 
although,  largely  owing  to  the  commentary  of 
Ephraem,  it  continued  to  be  read  and  to  exert  an 
influence  for  many  centuries  later. 

Neither  the  Diatessaron  nor  the  commentary  of 
Ephraem  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  original 
Syriac.  There  are,  however,  Latin  and  Arabic 
versions  of  the  Diatessaron,  and  two  distinct 
Armenian  versions  of  Ephraem’s  commentary. 
For  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  the  Diates¬ 
saron,  Ephraem’s  commentary  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  the  work  has  been  brilliantly  executed 
by  Zahn  ( Forschungen ,  i.).  Unfortunately,  while 
the  Latin  and  Arabic  versions  keep  Tatian’s  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  narrative,  they  are  of  no  value 
for  the  restoration  of  the  text.  The  Latin  Har¬ 
mony  (Codex  Fuldensis),  which  belongs  to  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  gives  throughout 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  ;  while  the  Arabic  version, 
which  was  originally  made  in  the  11th  cent.,  is 
evidently  a  translation  from  a  text  of  the  Dia¬ 
tessaron  which  had  been  accommodated  to  the 
Peshitta.  In  the  9th  cent,  an  epic  poem  entitled 
Heliand  was  written,  based  on  a  translation  of  the 
Codex  Fuldensis.  It  became  widely  known,  and 
to  it  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  were  largely 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ 
(Hamlyn  Hill,  op.  cit.  20,  38). 

In  accordance  with  Tatian’s  peculiar  views,  the 
Diatessaron  reveals  a  slight  Encratite  tendency. 
According  to  Theodoret  (Hcer.  Fab.  i.  20),  it  omitted 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  and  everything  dealing 
with  Christ’s  birth  (‘all  things  that  show  our  Lord  to 
have  been  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh  ’).  The  Birth -narratives  of  Luke  and  Matthew 
are,  however,  found  in  the  Arabic  and  Latin  re¬ 
censions,  as  well  as  in  Ephraem’s  commentary. 

Literature. — Zahn,  Forschungen,  i.  ii.  iv.  vii.;  Ciasca,  Tatiani 
Evangeliorum  Harmonise,  Arabice  ;  Harnack,  A  Itchr.  Litt.  i. 

485  ff.,  Chron.  i.  284  ff.;  TU  I.  i.  196  ff.,  art.  in  Encyc.  Brit,. 9  ; 
Burkitt,  S.  Ephraim's  Quotations  from  the  Gospel  (cf.  also  his 
Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe) ;  Rendel  Harris,  The  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian ;  Hamlyn  Hill,  Earliest  Life  of  Christ ;  Hemphill,  The 
Diatessaron,  etc. ;  Stenning  in  Hastings’  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  451  ff. 

A.  F.  Findlay. 

GOVERNOR. — The  word  ‘governor’  (igyepdov,  Lat. 
praeses,  dux)  is  a  comprehensive  term,  being  the 
only  Greek  word  which  includes  every  class  of 
provincial  governor  under  the  Roman  empire. 
The  following  officials,  for  instance,  are  included 
under  this  title  (1)  Governors  of  Senatorial  Pro¬ 
vinces,  namely,  pro  consulibus  who  are  ex-consuls, 
and  pro  consulibus  who  are  ex-prsetors.  The 
former  class  ruled  the  governmental  spheres  of 

*  To  distinguish  it  from  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel 
( Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  ‘the  Gospel  of  the  Separated’), 
the  Diatessaron  received  the  name  of  Evangelion  da-Me)}attete, 

‘  the  Gospel  of  the  Mixed  ’). 
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duty,  Asia  and  Africa  ;  the  latter  all  other  pro¬ 
vinces  which  by  the  arrangement  between  Augustus 
and  the  Senate  in  27  B.c.  were  put  under  the 
authority  of  that  body,  such  as  Sicily,  Macedonia, 
Achaia.  (2)  Governors  of  Imperial  Provinces, 
namely,  legati  Augusti  pro  praetoribus  who  are  ex¬ 
consuls  ;  legati  Augusti  pro  praetoribus  who  are 
ex-prsetors ;  procuvatores  ;  praefecti  Aegypti,  etc. 
Examples  of  Imperial  provinces  are  Syria,  the 
Gauls  (except  Narbonensis),  Judaea,  and  Egypt. 
These  governors  were  all  accountable  to  the 
Emperor,  being  put  in  charge  of  his  provinces,  but 
were  by  no  means  of  equal  rank.  The  legati  were 
always  members  of  the  Senate,  but  the  others 
were  of  the  lower  rank  of  eguites.  It  was  to  this 
class  that  Pilate  belonged  (Mt  27.  28 ;  see  under 
Procurator,  Pilate).  Every  senator,  being  a 
member  of  the  same  class  as  the  Emperor  himself, 
was  a  possible  rival  to  him  ;  those  of  inferior  rank 
were  practically  in  the  position  of  his  servants. 

Governors  of  provinces  had  certain  powers  of 
jurisdiction  delegated  to  them,  which  it  is  now 
impossible  accurately  to  define.  These  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  mandata  given  to  them  before  setting 
out.  They  were  also,  of  course,  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  the  province  to  which  they  were 
going.  They  administered  the  law  with  a  com¬ 
petence  and  a  justice  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  As  the  provinces  had  an  appeal  from 
their  decisions  to  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Senatorial  provinces,  and  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
case  of  Imperial,  it  was  dangerous  for  a  governor 
to  go  against  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  the 
subjects  of  Rome.  A  procurator,  for  example, 
could  be  cast  aside  by  the  Emperor  and  ruined  for 
life,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  redress. 

Governors  were  commonly  changed  annually. 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  however,  retained  many 
governors  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  position, 
and  he  also  instituted  the  custom  of  payment  of 
definite  salaries  to  such,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  plunder  in  order  to  recoup  themselves. 
The  Roman  system  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  officers  for  special 
service  and  the  suspension  of  the  regular  order 
of  things.  It  was  probably  under  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  that  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was 
‘governor  of  Syria’  (Lk  23)  in  A. D.  6-9  (Ramsay,' 
Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem  ?  ch.  xi. ),  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  against  the  Homonadenses, 
and  leave  the  ordinary  governor  free  for  civil 
duties.  See  art.  Birth  of  Christ. 

In  Mt  1018,  Mk  139,  and  Lk  2112  ‘kings’  are 
coupled  with  ‘governors.’  The  reference  •  here  is 
to  ‘client-kings’  of  the  Roman  empire  (such  as 
Herod)  as  well  as  the  ordinary  governors.  The 
territory  ruled  by  such  kings  was  part  of  the 
imperium  Romanum  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
term.  In  other  words,  the  Romans  had  suzerainty 
over  these  kingdoms  ;  but  they  left  them  under 
the  rule  of  their  kings  until  they  were  sufficiently 
civilized  to  become  ordinary  provinces  under 
ordinary  governors.  Then  they  were  taken  over. 
In  Lk  21 13  the  ‘kings’  are  mentioned  before  the 
‘governors.’  If  this  change  is  not  accidental,  it 
would  appear  that  St.  Luke  wished  /3acn\eh  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  ‘emperors,’  a  sense 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  Greek.  The  plural 
need  be  no  difficulty,  as  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  emperors  to  have  their  successors  invested  with 
the  imperatorial  powers,  while  they  themselves 
were  still  alive  and  active. 

Liter  itwre.  —  H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Roman  History , 
)>k.  v.  ch.  iii. ;  J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Homan  Empire, 
eh.  vi.  ;  A.  II.  J.  Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life,  ch.  xi. ;  for 
the  regular  course  of  an  administrative  career,  see  R.  Cagnat, 
Cours  d'JSpwraphie  Latins*  (1898,  with  Supplement  1904), 
pp.  86-155  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  43-48. 

Alex.  Souter. 

GRACE  (xapis). — The  Gr.  X'V15)  with  which 
‘  grace  ’  in  Eng.  fully  corresponds,  is  one  of  those 
words  (cf.  ayairdoi,  dyairr],  ‘  love  ’)  which  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  power  and  filled  with  a  pro¬ 
founder  content  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  accordance  with  its  derivation  from  xafu,  it 
originally  signified  in  classical  Gr.  something  that 
gives  joy  or  delight,  hence  charm  or  i winsomeness . 
Prom  this  it  came  to  he  used  in  a  subjective  sense 
of  a  courteous,  kindly,  or,  as  we  say,  a  ‘  gracious  ’ 
disposition  ;  and  so  became  equivalent  to  goodwill 
or  favour.  From  the  sense  of  favour  as  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  will  and  feeling,  the  transition  was  natural 
to  ‘  a  favour,’  a  concrete  token  of  kindness  and 
•goodwill.  Finally,  as  grace  implies  not  only  a 
giver  but  a  receiver,  it  was  employed  to  denote 
the  gratitude  felt  by  the  latter  tor  the  favour  be¬ 
stowed,  and  the  thanks  by  which  gratitude  is  ex¬ 
pressed  (cf.  the  Eng.  phrase  *  grace  before  meat  ’). 

In  nearly  all  these  senses  the  word  is  found  both 
in  the  LXX  and  the  NT.  But,  while  the  LXX 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  point  reached  in  the 
classical  authors,  when  we  pass  to  the  NT  the  old 
meanings  of  x*PLS  are  wonderfully  enlarged,  until, 
as  Cremer  says  (Lex.  s.v.),  ‘it  has  become  quite  a 
different  word  in  NT  Greek,  so  that  we  may  say 
it  depended  upon  Christianity  to  realize  its  fuil 
meaning  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  rightful  sphere.’ 

1.  Grace  in  the  Gospels.— In  AV  of  the  Gospels, 

‘  grace  ’  occurs  only  4  times,  once  in  Lk.  (240)  and 
thrice  in  Jn.  (I14- 16-  17).  When  we  turn  to  the  RV, 
however,  and  include  the  marginal  readings,  we 
find  the  word  in  4  other  Lukan  passages.  Thrice 
it  is  used  as  a  marginal  alternative  for  ‘  favour  ’  or 
‘  favoured  ’  (Lk  l28-  30  252),  while  in  one  important 
passage  (423)  ‘  words  of  grace  ’  is  substituted  for 
‘  gracious  words.’  In  every  case,  both  in  Lk.  and 

Jn.,  the  corresponding  Gr.  word  is  x“Pts>  with  the 
exception  of  Lk  l28  where  the  derivative  vb.  x“f>w6w 
is  used.  Besides  these  passages  in  which  either  in 

AV  or  RV  it  is  rendered  ‘grace,’  x“P‘s  occurs  4 
times  in  Lk.  (632,  331  34  179)  in  the  sense  of  ‘  thanks.’ 

(1)  We  observe  that  grace  is  not  a  word  or  idea 
that  is  used  by  the  Synoptists  generally,  St.  Luke 
being  the  only  one  who  employs  it.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  is  not  one  which 
the  Evangelist  ever  attributes  to  Jesus  Himself. 

It  is  true  that  he  represents  Jesus  as  using  x“P‘s  4 
times,  hut  only  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  sense  of 
thanks.  Thus,  although  x“Pls  or  ‘  grace  ’  was  to 
undergo  something  like  a  transfiguration  through 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  was  to 
become  not  only  a  specifically  Christian  word,  but 
a  word  of  which  we  might  say  that  it  shines  like  a 
jewel  on  the  brow  of  Christ  Himself,  whose  life 
and  death  and  teaching  gave  birth  to  the  ideas 
which  it  has  come  to  express,  it  is  not  a  term 
which  we  find  in  any  of  our  Lord’s  recorded  utter¬ 
ances. 

In  4  out  of  the  5  Lukan  passages  in  which 
‘  grace  ’  occurs,  it  has  the  ordinary  sense  of 
‘  favour.’  Twice  the  Virgin  Mary  is  declared 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Divine  favour  (Lk 
l28,  30).  Of  Jesus  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that  the 
grace  (or  favour)  of  God  was  upon  Him  (240),  and  in 
another  that  He  advanced  in  favour  (or  grace) 
with  both  God  and  men  (252).  The  remaining 
passage  (422)  is  the  only  Synoptic  one  which  may 
possibly  carry  us  on  to  the  peculiar  Christian  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  word.  When  Jesus  preached  His 
first  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  His 
fellow-townsmen  are  said  to  have  wondered  M 
rots  AcSyois  rrjs  x°LPlT0 s-  AV  renders  ‘  at  the  gracious 
words  ’ ;  RV,  more  literally,  ‘  at  the  words  of 
grace.’  But  what  does  the  expression  mean? 
Does  it  point  merely,  as  has  commonly  been  sup¬ 
posed,  to  our  Lord’s  winsomeness  and  charm  as  a 
speaker,  His  grace  of  manner,  His  possession  of 
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one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  gifts  of  an  orator  ? 
Ur  is  xapcros  to  be  taken  not  as  a  Hebraistic  gen. 
of  quality,  but  as  an  objective  gen.,  so  that  ‘  words 
of  grace  ’  =  ‘  words  about  grace  ’  ?  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  by  this  phrase,  which  is  thus  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation,  St.  Luke  intended  to  convey 
a  twofold  meaning,  and  to  let  his  readers  under¬ 
stand  that  the  words  of  Christ,  as  Dr.  Bruce  puts 
it,  Mere  ‘  words  of  grace  about  grace  ’  (Exp.  Gr. 
Test,  in  loc In  any  case,  however,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  objective  meaning  was  the  one 
immediately  before  the  Evangelist’s  mind.  The 
fact  that  genitives  of  quality  are  frequent  in  writ¬ 
ings  influenced  by  Heb.,  and  that  parallels  to  the 
use  of  x<V‘s  to  denote  the  quality  of  charm  in  a 
speaker  can  be  adduced  not  only  from  the  LXX 
(Ec  1012,  Ps  443,  Sir  2116),  but  from  the  classical 
authors  (Horn.  Od.  viii.  175  ;  Deni.  Orat.  li.  9), 
weighs  little  in  comparison  with  the  analogies 
offered  by  the  usage  of  St.  Luke  himself  in  Acts. 
It  is  admitted  that  AtSyos  rijs  x“PlT0S  “vroO  (Ac  143 
2032)  means  the  message  of  salvation,  and  that  to 
evayy t\iov  tt)s  x^ptTosroO  deou  (20“'*)  means  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  full  Pauline  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sense  of  the  expression.  Moreover,  the  text 
from  which  our  Lord  preached  His  Nazareth  ser¬ 
mon  (Lk  418-  19,  cf.  Is  611-  2)  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  this  larger  interpretation,  and  so  do 
the  opening  words  of  the  sermon  itself,  ‘  This 
day  hath  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears  ’ 
(v.21).  Noteworthy,  too,  in  this  connexion  is  the 
fact  that  in  quoting  the  glowing  words  of  the 
Evangelical  prophet  regarding  ‘  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,’  Jesus  made  the  utterance  still 
more  gracious  by  omitting  any  reference  to  a 
coming  day  of  Divine  vengeance  (cf.  v.19  with  Is 
612).  But,  above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
whether  the  Third  Gospel  was  written  or  not  by 
Luke  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  matter  of 
common  consent  that  strong  Pauline  influences 
run  through  it,  and  that  more  than  any  other  it 
gives  prominence  to  those  aspects  of  our  Lord’s 
life  and  teaching  which  present  His  gospel  as  a 
message  of  Divine  grace.  This  is  the  Gospel  of 
the  publican  (1810ff-  192ff-)>  of  the  ‘  woman  which 
was  in  the  city,  a  sinner’  (736ff-),  of  the  malefactor 
forgiven  even  as  he  hung  upon  his  cross  (2339ff-). 
Above  all,  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  great  *  Parables 
of  Grace  ’ — the  Lost  Coin,  the  Lost  Sheep,  the 
Prodigal  Son  (15).  It  seems  natural,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  the  Evangelist,  on  whom  Christ’s 
grace  to  the  sinful  had  made  so  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion,  intended  in  this  ‘frontispiece’  to  his  story  of 
our  Lord’s  public  ministry,  when  he  described  t  he 
listeners  in  the  synagogue  as  wondering  at  ‘  the 
words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth, 
to  set  Jesus  before  us  not  merely  as  a  winning 
speaker,  but  as  the  anointed  herald  of  the  grace  of 
God.  See  also  art.  Graciousness. 

(2)  When  we  come  to  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  we  find 
that  in  the  Prologue  the  word  ‘  grace,’  no  doubt 
through  the  Pauline  teaching  and  its  consequences, 
has  blossomed  fully  into  those  greater  meanings 
with  which  the  Church  had  become  familiar.*  In 
l14  the  author  describes  the.  Incarnate  Logos  as 
‘  full  of  grace  and  truth  ’  in  His  revelation  of  the 
Father’s  glory.  The  phrase  recalls  the  frequent 
OT  combination  of  ‘  mercy  and  truth  ’  (npm  ipn, 
LXX  fkeos  sal  dArjffeia)  as  a  summary  description  of 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  in  the  Prologue  appears 

as  a  fundamental  note  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
word  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  work.  In  the  rest  of  his 
Gospel,  as  in  his  Epistles,  the  author  prefers  the  idea  of  love 
(316  131,  1  Jn  316  and  constantly).  Like  the  S.vnoptists,  he  never 
once  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  not  even  in  a  passage 

like  7i9-*3(cf.  510-18),  where  Jesus  is  speaking  of  His  relation  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  Does  this  not  go  to  support  the  essential 
historicity  of  Christ’s  teaching  as  reported  in  the  rourth 
Gospel  ? 

_ _ _ _ 


Jehovah’s  character  (Ex  34s,  Ps  2510  8510  89u  etc.). 
But  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  NT  is  something 
more  than  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  OT.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  LXX  x^Pls  is  not  considered 
a  rich  enough  word  to  render  the  Heb.  ipn.  There 
xdpis  signifies  the  Divine  kindness  or  favour  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  Heb.  ]n,  cf.  Gn  183  and  passim),  but  is 
not  used  of  those  energies  which  belong  properly 
to  the  sphere  of  redemption.  For  the  ipn  or  mercy 
of  God  the  word  eAeos  is  employed  ;  so  that  in  the 
LXX  CK cos  may  be  said  to  be  a  stronger  and  richer 
word  than  x“Pt?-  When  we  come  to  the  NT,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  is  reversed.  x“Pls>  as  applied  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  grace,  has  become  a  grander 
word  than  t\eos ;  for  while  t\eos  denotes  the  Divine 
compassion  in  the  presence  of  man’s  pain  and 
misery,  xd-pis  is  used  to  express  God’s  attitude  to 
man’s  sin.  It  is  more  than  a  Divine  attribute, 
although  it  is  that.  It  is  the  sum  of  those  Divine 
forces  from  which  our  salvation  flows. 

In  v.16  the  Evangelist  says  that  out  of  Christ’s 
fulness  we  all  received,  ‘  and  grace  for  grace  ’  (x&PLV 
avrl  x&pi-Tos).  In  its  general  use,  as  we  have  seen, 
X<ipi s  passes  from  a  disposition  of  goodwill  to  be 
applied  to  the  blessings  which  goodwill  bestows. 
Here  the  reference  is  to  the  blessings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  salvation.  Christ’s  fulness  is  inexhaustible, 
and  His  grace  is  constantly  bestowing  itself  upon 
'His  followers.  But  ‘  grace  for  grace  ’  does  not 
mean  merely  ‘grace  upon  grace  ’ — one  grace  added 
to  another.  The  force  of  the  c GW  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  In  the  next  verse  the  author  is  going 
to  contrast  the  NT  system  of  grace  with  the  legal 
system  of  the  OT.  And  here,  by  a  bold  use  of 
language,  he  applies  to  the  economy  of  grace  the 
very  formula  of  the  opposite  dispensation,  so  as 
the  better  to  bring  out  its  ‘  complete  gratuitous¬ 
ness  ’  (Godet,  Com.  on  Jn.  in  loc.).  Under  the 
Law,  with  its  system  of  exchanges,  a  blessing  M  as 
received  as  the  reward  of  (&vtI)  merit,  but  under 
the  gospel  it  is  Christ’s  free  grace  itself,  received 
and  appropriated',  which  becomes  our  title  to  fresh 
and  larger  bestowals. 

‘  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,’  adds  the 
Evangelist;  ‘grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ’  (v.17).  Here  we  have  the  justification  of 
M'hat  we  said  above  as  to  the  x“Pls  K£d  dAijtfaa  of 
the  NT  being  much  more  than  the  f'Xeos  sal  dX?)0aa 
of  the  OT.  The  Divine  mercy  (FKeos)  M-as  an 
essential  part  of  the  OT  revelation.  It  was  on 
Sinai  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  the  giving  of 
the  tables  of  the  LaM',  that  God  revealed  Himself 
to  Moses  as  ‘  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth  ’ 
(Ex  34s).  But  in  comparison  with  the  glory  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  the  revelation  to  Moses 
was  legal  and  hard.  It  lacked  that  .element  of 
spontaneous  favour  towards  the  sinful,  and  apart 
from  every  thought  of  merit  gained  by  obedience, 
which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  grace  as  we 
know  it  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  grace  of  Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

_ In  discussing  the  meaning  of  grace  in  the  Third 

and  Fourth  Gospels,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
anticipate  in  part  what  has  now  to  be  said  about 
the  Pauline  teaching.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  minds  of  both  Evangelists  that  teach¬ 
ing  was  subsumed.  It  was  the  use  which  St._  Paul 
had  made  of  the  word  that  determined  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Christianity  ever  afterM'ards. 

(1)  And  first  we  notice  that  when  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  grace,  he  is  invariably  thinking  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  connexion  with  it.  Most  frequently  it  is 
the  grace  of  God  that  he  names  ;  for  God  the 
Father  is  always  recognized  as  the  primal  fountain 
of  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and 
no  greater  misrepresentation  can  be  made  of  St. 
Paul’s  gospel  than  to  describe  him  as  bringing  the 
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grace  that  is  in  Christ  into  some  kind  of  opposition 
to  the  justice  that  is  in  God.  Sometimes  again 
y  x^‘s  stands  alone  ;  for  the  Apostle  treats  it  at 
times  not  merely  as  a  Divine  attribute,  but  as  the 
operative  principle  of  the  whole  economy  of  re¬ 
demption.  But  as  it  is  Christ  who  embodies  this 
great  principle  in  His  own  person,  as  it  is  in  Him 
that  the  Father’s  grace  is  revealed,  and  by  Him 
that  it  is  mediated  to  men  ;  as,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ‘  the  grace  of  God  was  given  you  in  Christ 
Jesus’  (1  Co  l4),  and  ‘grace  reigns  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ’  (Ro  521),  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  it  again  and  again,  and  especially  in  the 
benedictions  with  which  he  concludes  his  Epp. ,  as 
‘  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ’  (Ro  16“°,  1  Co 
1623,  2  Co  1314,  Gal  618  etc.;  cf.  the  opening  saluta¬ 
tions,  Ro  l7,  1  Co  l3,  2  Co  l2,  Gal  l3  etc.). 

(2)  When  we  ask  how  St.  Paul  arrived  at  this 
distinctive  conception  of  the  Christian  gospel  as  an 
economy  of  grace,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  dis¬ 
penser  of  grace,  the  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  he 
owed  it  to  that  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  near  the  gates  of  Damascus  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  suddenly  transformed.  As  a  Pharisee  he 
had  sought  to  earn  salvation  by  his  zeal  for  the 
Law.  But  everything  he  had  done  had  proved 
ineffectual.  The  commandment  which  was  unto 
life  he  found  to  be  unto  death  (Ro  710).  Nay,  in 
his  endeavours  to  be  exceedingly  zealous  according 
to  the  Law  he  had  been  led  into  the  greatest  sin 
of  his  career — his  furious  opposition  to  Jesus 
Christ,  his  savage  persecution  of  the  saints.  Then 
came  the  great,  astonishing  act  of  spontaneous 
grace.  Christ  appeared  in  person  to  this  bitter 
enemy,  convincing  him  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  that  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted  was  no 
other  than  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressing  him  in  those  tender  and  gracious  and 
yet  heart-shaking  words  of  reproach  and  appeal  by 
which  Saul  the  persecutor  was  turned  into  the  slave 
of  Christ.  From  that  day  Christ  was  to  Paul  the 
Lord  of  grace  no  less  than  the  Lord  of  glory.  It 
was  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  that  grace 
alone,  which  had  called  him  and  saved  and  made 
him  what  he  was  (Gal  l15,  1  Co  1510).  And  that 
same  grace  which  had  redeemed  Paul  at  the  first 
was  with  him  all  along.  It  guided  him  in  the  path 
of  wisdom  (1  Co  310).  It  enabled  him  to  be  more 
abundant  in  labours  than  all  others  (1510).  It 
taught  him  how  to  behave  himself  in  the  world 
(2  Co  l12).  And  when  the  messenger  of  Satan 
came  to  buffet  him,  and  he  thrice  besought  the 
Lord  that  this  thing  might  depart,  it  was  the  Lord 
Himself  who  said  to  His  servant,  ‘  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee’  (127'9). 

(3)  What  did  St.  Paul  understand  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  as  he  used  that  term  in  his  fully  de¬ 
veloped  teaching?  What  distinctive  contents  did 
he  put  into  this  great  Christian  idea,  which  he 
knew  in  his  own  experience  to  be  a  great  Christian 
fact  ?  _  (a)  We  shall  perhaps  find  our  best  starting- 
point  in  a  passage  in  which  he  sets  a  certain  view 
of  that  grace  before  the  Corinthians  as  one  with 
which  lus  teaching  had  made  them  familiar.  He 
legarcls  it  as  an  act  of  astonishing  self-sacrifice. 

T  01  know,’  lie  writes,  4  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  (  hrist,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
salces  lie  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
1 1 1  ip  become  rich  ’  (2  Co  89).  How  much  was  in¬ 
volved  in  this  self-sacrifice  he  shows  more  fully  in 
another  Epistle,  where  he  describes  it  as  a  self- 
emptymg,  on  Christ’s  part,  of  His  Divine  form, 
flic  assumption  of  a  lowly  human  nature,  and  the 
rendering  of  a  lifelong  obedience  even  unto  the 
death  °f  the  cross  (Ph  25tr-).  It  is  in  this  quality 
•  T™',h,'e  mosfc  of  all  that  the  grace  of  Christ 
in  the  NT  differs  from  the  mercy  of  God  as  revealed 
m  the  earlier  dispensation.  Christ’s  grace  is  not 
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merely  the  compassion  which  a  great  and  strong 
and  blessed  nature  feels  for  one  which  is  sinful  and 
sorrowful  and  weak.  It  is  the  self-renouncing  love 
which  so  yearns  to  save  that  it  surrenders  all  the 
wealth  that  is  its  own,  and  welcomes  all  the  poverty 
that  is  another’s.  It  is  that  love  which  finds  its 
crowning  symbol,  as  it  found  its  absolute  expres¬ 
sion,  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ‘  I  am 
poor  and  needy,’  said  a  saint  of  the  OT,  ‘  yet  the 
Lord  thinketh  upon  me  ’  (Ps  4017).  ‘  The  Son  of 

God,’  exclaims  St.  Paul,  '■loved  me,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  up  for  me  ’  (Gal  220). 

( b )  The  absolute  freeness  of  Christ’s  grace  was 
another  element  in  the  Apostle’s  conception.  This 
brings  us  to  his  characteristic  antithesis  between 
grace  and  law.  We  noticed  this  antithesis  already 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  was 
St.  Paul  who  first  formulated  it  when  he  wrote, 

‘  Ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace’  (Ro  614). 
Formerly  the  Divine  blessings  were  secured  by 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Righteousness  was  the 
fruit  of  works,  and  rewards  were  reckoned  not  as 
of  grace,  but  as  of  debt  (Ro  44).  But  now  we  are 
‘justified  freely  (Scopedv)  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus’  (Ro  324).  The 
grace  that  saves  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  works 
(Ro  ll6) ;  it  is  the  ‘free  gift’  of  God  by  ‘the  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ’  (Ro  515,  cf.  Eph  28). 

(c)  Again,  Christ’s  grace,  in  St.  Paul’s  view  of  it, 
Avas  marked  by  its  sin-conquering  power.  Besides 
the  great  antithesis  between  grace  with  its  free 
gifts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Law  with  its  works 
and  debts  on  the  other,  we  have  in  the  Apostle's 
teaching  a  further  antithesis  between  grace  and 
sin.  This  antithesis  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
former  one,  for  it  is  tin!  fact  of  the  Law  that  leads 
to  the  imputation  of  sin  (Ro  513),  and  it  is  the 
coming  in  of  the  Law  that  causes  trespasses  to 
abound  (v.20).  But  that  same  grace  of  Christ  which 
rises  superior  to  the  Law  shows  its  power  to  master 
the  sin  which  is  the  transgression  of  the  Law. 

‘  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  abound  more 
exceedingly’  (ib.).  And  this  superabundance  of 
grace  over  sin  is  manifested  in  two  distinct  ways  : 
(a)  It  removes  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  dread  conse¬ 
quences  which  flow  from  guiltiness.  This  it  does 
by  not  only  forgiving  the  sinner  (Eph  l7),  but  jus¬ 
tifying  him  freely  (Ro  324),  bestowing  upon  him  the 
gift  of  righteousness  (Gal  221),  and  giving  him  the 
assurance  that  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life  (Ro  521).  ((3)  It  breaks  the  dominion  of  sin  over 

the  sinner’s  heart.  The  antinomian  indeed  may  say, 
‘Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound.’ 
But  St.  Paul’s  answer  is,  ‘  God  forbid  !  ’  (Ro  62,  cf. 
v.1).  The  free  gift  bestowed  by  the  grace  of  the 
One  Man  (515)  carries  within  it  an  ‘abundance  of 
grace’  (v.17).  And  among  the  things  included  in 
this  abundance  of  grace  are  a  death  to  sin  and  a 
life  unto  God  (62ff-),  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
under  the  Law,  but  under  grace,  implies  that  sin’s 
tyranny  over  us  is  broken  (v.14),  and  that  we  have 
been  set  free  from  it  (v.18)  for  a  life  of  righteousness 
and  holiness  in  the  service  of  God  (vv.18- 22). 

(d)  Finally,  we  may  say  that  in  the  Pauline 
teaching  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  ‘  riches  of  his 
grace’  as  we  have  it  in  Eph.  (I7),  stood  for  the 
sum-total  of  all  Christian  blessings.  There  is  an 
abundance  and  superabundance  in  grace  (Ro  517,  20 , 
2  Co  415),  which  makes  it  a  stream  of  endless  bene¬ 
faction  flowing  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 
Christ’s  riches  are  unsearchable  (Eph  3s),  but  all 
that  Christ  is  His  grace  is,  for  grace  is  the  most 
essential  quality  of  His  being,  while  He  Himself 
is  the  very  incarnation  of  everything  we  mean  by 
grace.  We  are  called  by  grace  (Gal  1 la),  and  jus¬ 
tified  by  grace  (Ro  324),  and  sanctified  by  grace 
(614).  Through  grace  also  we  obtain  eternal  com 
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fort  and  good  hope  (2  Th  216),  and  strength  (2  Ti 
21),  and  liberality  (2  Co  81),  and  happy  songs  (Col 
316).  And  so  it  was  the  great  Apostle’s  custom, 
when  he  would  gather  up  into  a  single  word  all  his 
wishes  and  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  Churches,  to 
say,  ‘  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with 
you  all  ’  (2  Th  318,  Ro  1624  ;  cf.  1  Co  1623  etc.)-* 

3.  The  grace  of  Christ  in  the  rest  of  the  NT.— 
The  material  here  is  very  much  scantier  than  in 
the  Pauline  writings,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  how  deeply  the  great  Pauline  word  had  lodged 
itself  in  the  general  Christian  mind.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  find  grace  defined  as  to  its  nature 
by  those  antitheses  of  law  and  works  and  sin  which 
give  the  Pauline  conception  its  peculiar  colouring, 
but  the  word  is  still  used  to  express  the  Divine 
favour  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  those  saving 
blessings  of  which  He  is  the  Mediator.  The  chief 
relevant  passages  in  Acts  have  been  referred  to 
already  in  connexion  with  the  usage  of  the  Third 
Evangelist.  In  1  Peter  we  find  the  grace  of  salva¬ 
tion  made  to  depend  on  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  associated  in  particular  with  the 
Saviour’s  sufferings  and  the  glories  that  followed 
them  (19‘13).  The  author  of  2  Peter  exhorts  his 
readers  to  ‘  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’  (318).  In 
Hebrews  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  our  great  High 
Priest  is  urged  as  the  reason  why  we  should  draw 
near  with  boldness  unto  the  *  throne  of  grace  ’ 
(414'1S) ;  and  the  treading  under  foot  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  doing  despite  to 
‘the  Spirit  of  grace’  (102a).  As  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  apart  from  the  Prologue,  so  in  the  other 
Johannine  writings,  love  takes  the  place  held  by 
the  idea  of  grace  in  the  Pauline  teaching.  But 
the  familiarity  of  the  thought  of  Christ’s  grace  is 
shown  bv  its  appearance  in  the  forms  of  salutation 
(2  Jn  3,  Rev  l4- 5).  And  what  coul'd  be  more  fitting 
than  that  the  NT  as  a  whole,  of  which  grace  is 
the  distinctive  watchword,  and  over  every  page  of 
which  we  might  inscribe  the  words  ‘  Grace  reigns,’ 
should  conclude,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  with  the  benediction,  ‘  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints  ’  (Rev  2221)  ? 

Literature. — The  Le.xx.  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  Grimm-Thayer, 
and  Cremer,  s.v.  x*P‘s\  Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Grace’;  P  RE ;i, 
art.  ‘Gnade’ ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT ,  Index,  s.v.,  but  esp. 
i.  385  If.  ;  Dieckmann,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Gnade 
(Berlin,  1901) ;  Wells,  artt.  on  ‘Grace’  in  ExpT ,  viii.  ix.  [1897] ; 
Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  ad  Lk  4s2,  Galilean  Gosp.  ch.  ii.  ;  Dale, 
Ephesians,  ch.  x.  ;  Expositor,  i.  xii.  [1880]  p.  80  If.,  v.  ix.  [1899] 

p.  i6i  ff.  J.  C.  Lambert. 

GRACIOUSNESS. —  The  word  ‘graciousness’ 
does  not  occur  in  the  EV  of  the  Gospels.  The 
adjective  ‘gracious’  occurs  only  once  (Lk  422)  in 
the  AV  and  not  at  all  in  the  RV.  The  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  covered  by  the  noun  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  of 
the  gospel  He  came  to  proclaim. 

1.  The  passage  Lk  422  is  rendered  in  the  AV, 

‘  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.’ 
The  RV  keeps  more  closely  to  the  form  of  the  Gr. 
expression,  and  renders  ‘wondered  at  the  words  of 
grace.’  In  so  doing  it  departs  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  older  English  versions,  which  from 
Tindale  onwards  adopted  the  form  of  the  AV. 
Wyclif  and  the  Rhemish  version  support  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  RV,  following  in  all  probability 
the  example  of  the  Vulg.  in  verbis  gratice  which 

*  Besides  the  use  of  the  word  ‘grace’  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  to 
designate  the  spontaneous  favour  of  God  to  sinners  as  revealed 
and  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  employed  in  various  deriva¬ 
tive  senses,  such  as  (Ro  52)  the  state  of  grace  ( status  gratice ),  a 
particular  gift  of  grace  (Eph  47),  the  special  grace  required  for 
the  Apostolic  office  (Gal  28-  9,  Eph  32*  7).  The  discussion  of  these, 
however,  lies  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary. 
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they  rendered  literally.  The  best  modern  version 
(Weymouth’s)  paraphrases  and  expands  the  ex¬ 
pression  thus,  ‘  wondering  at  the  sweet  words  of 
kindness  which  fell  from  his  lips’;  while  Weiz- 
siicker’s  admirable  German  version  translates 
simply  die  lieblichen  Worte.  The  best  rendering, 
where  the  phrase  is  thus  understood,  is  probably 
that  of  Plummer,  ‘  winning  words.’  The  words  of 
the  original,  M  roh  \6yots  rrjs  ycipiros,  suggest  such 
a  rendering,  since  the  original  meaning  of  aH 

it  is  found  in  Gr.  literature,  is  that  of  ‘  comeliness  ’ 
or  ‘  winsomeness  ’  (see  the  Lexicons  for  examples). 
But  general,  popular,  and  attractive  as  such  an 
interpretation  is,  another  is  probably  the  correct 
one.  See  preceding  article. 

2.  The  Gr.  word  x^PLi  occurs  on  several  other 
occasions  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  variously  rendered 
in  the  English  versions.  In  order  to  gain  a  clearer 
idea  of  its  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
these.  Of  the  youthful  John  we  read  in  Lk  240  ‘  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  him,’  and  of  the  child  Jesus 
(252)  that  He  ‘advanced  in  favour  (RVm  ‘grace’) 
with  God  and  men.’  Weymouth  uses  ‘favour’  in 
both  passages.  On  three  occasions,  in  Lk  G32- 83-  34, 
we  have  the  expression,  ‘What  thank  have  ye?’ 
representing  the  Gr.  irola  vpfv  x<f/ns  iarlv  ;  arm  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  Lk  179.  The 
only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the  word 
occurs  is  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  it  is  found  three  times  (Jn  l14- 10- 17),  and  is 
rendered  in  each  case  ‘grace.’  See  GRACE. 

3.  There  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  quality 
of  ‘graciousness’  is  manifested  in  Jesus  during 
His  earthly  ministry.  Many  who  take  the  word 
‘  gracious  ’  of  Lk  422  in  the  narrower  sense  noted 
above,  look  only  for  the  ‘  graciousness  ’  of  our 
Lord  to  be  revealed  in  His  manner  of  dealing  with 
men,  in  His  outward  conduct  and  speech.  This 
view  is,  of  course,  true.  His  readiness  to  take 
part  in  all  the  festivities  and  social  functions  of 
everyday  life  marked  Him  oil'  clearly  to  Iiis  con¬ 
temporaries  from  the  ascetic  attitude  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  playful,  gentle  winsomeness  that 
won  the  children  to  His  knee  was  a  scandal  to  His 
disciples.  His  brotherly  attitude  towards  the 
diseased  and  stricken,  II is  generous  help,  His 
readiness  of  sympathy,  emboldened  leprous,  blind, 
and  ashamed  humanity  to  dare  the  publicity  it 
shrank  from,  or  the  menace  and  rebuke  of  the 
crowd,  to  cast  itself  at  His  feet,  and  throw  itself 
upon  His  gracious  consideration.  This  same  char¬ 
acteristic  is  revealed  in  His  intimate  association 
with  the  household  at  Bethany,  and  His  special 
affection  for  John  and  Lazarus,  as  well  as  in  such 
exquisitely  human  touches  as  His  longing  look  of 
love  given  to  the  young  questioner  (Mk  1021). 

‘Men  could  approach  near  to  Him,  could  eat  and  drink  with 
Him,  could  listen  to  His  talk,  and  ask  Him  questions,  and  they 
found  Him  not  accessible  only,  but  warm-hearted,  and  not 
occupied  so  much  with  His  own  plans  that  He  could  not  attend 
to  a  case  of  distress  or  mental  perplexity  ’  (A'cce  Homo,  ch.  6). 

This  peculiar  graciousness  was  displayed  in  such 
acts  as  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  and  in 
His  patient  tolerance  of  the  scepticism  of  Thomas. 

But  when  we  go  deeper  than  form  of  speech  or 
nature  of  deed,  we  find  this  quality  still  more 
clearly  manifested.  If  ‘graciousness’  is  to  bear 
the  richer  meaning  we  have  seen  it  may  carry, 
then  its  significance  in  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  is  all  the  greater.  His  parables  (e.g.  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan), 
how  full  they  are  of  this  peculiar  quality  of  the 
Divine  revelation  !  His  conduct  to  sinful  men 
and  women,  how  sharply  did  it  contrast  with  the 
attitude  of  His  contemporaries  (Lk  1™-™,  Nik 
Kp.  is)  |  jj(H  prayer  for  His  enemies  shows  with 
wonderful  tenderness  how  this  spirit  did  not  desert 
Him  at  the  moment  of  greatest  trial,  how  inherent 
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it  was,  therefore,  in  His  very  nature  (Lk  23s4).  In 
His  thought  the  gracious  method  of  His  treatment 
of  men  was  to  become  a  general  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  (Jn  1315),  and  would  even  constitute  the  basis 
of  final  judgment  (Mt  2545).  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that,  while  St.  Luke  is  the  Evangelist 
who  most  frequently  and  clearly  reveals  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Jesus,  and  dwells  most  distinctly  upon 
it,  each  of  the  others  supplies  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  St.  Luke’s  picture  is  no  imaginary  one, 
nor  even  his  emphasis  exaggerated.  See  Grace. 

Literature. — The  various  Commentaries  on  the  passages 
cited,  in  particular  on  Lk  4 22 :  Plummer,  B.  and  J.  Weiss  (8th 
ed.),  and  B.  Weiss  (9th  ed.);  Adeney,  Introduction  in  Century 
Bible ,  pp.  0-13;  The  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
s.v.  Ross,  The  Teaching  of  Jems,  chs.  7,  8;  Phillips 

Brooks,  The  Influence,  of  Jesus,  pp.  17-25;  Wendt,  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr.),  vol.  i.  pp.  148-151 ;  Bruce,  Galilean 
Gospel,  3011.  ;  artt.  ‘Grace’  and  ‘Gracious’  in  Hastings’  DB. 

G.  Currie  Martin. 

GRAPES.  See  Wine. 

GRASS. — In  the  OT  there  are  several  Heb.  words 
which  are  translated  ‘grass,’  but  they  are  all  very 
general  terms  ;  in  the  NT  the  only  word  so  trans¬ 
lated  is  x<VT0S-  Strictly  speaking,  no  plant  should 
be  called  a  grass  unless  it  belongs  to  the  botanical 
order  Graminece,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  modern 
distinction.  The  Biblical  writers  do  not,  of  course, 
employ  the  term  with  scientific  precision.  The 
modern  Arab  includes,  under  the  common  desig¬ 
nation  hashish  (grass),  field-flowers  such  as  ane¬ 
mones,  poppies,  and  tulips.  If,  as  is  probable,  it 
was  in  this  wider  sense  that  Christ  and  His  con¬ 
temporaries  used  the  word,  it  lends  new  point  and 
charm  to  His  appeal,  ‘If  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field  ’  (Mt  630),  and  invests  with  fresh  beauty 
the  familiar  words,  ‘All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass’  (1  P  l24  RV  ; 
cf.  Ja  l10- 11 ). 

The  true  grasses  of  Palestine  are  very  numerous  ; 
Dr.  Post  gives  the  figures  for  Palestine  and  Syria 
as  90  genera  and  243  species  (Hastings’  DB  ii.  258). 
Pasture  grasses  vary  greatly  in  quality  and  pro¬ 
fusion  according  to  climate,  soil,  and  elevation. 
Turf  is  rare.  Grass  is  much  used  as  fuel  (Mt  630), 
especially  in  districts  where  wood  is  scarce  (see 
Oven).  Hugh  Duncan. 

GRAYE.— See  Tomb. 

GRAVE-CLOTHES. — The  account  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  burial  of  our 
Lord  illustrates  fully  the  general  practice  of  the 
time  with  regard  to  grave-clothes.  The  body  of 
Jesus,  doubtless  after  being  bathed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  (Ac 
937,  cf.  Gospel  of  Peter,  6),  was  ‘wrapped’  (tveTijXitjev, 
Mt  2759,  Lk  23s3)  or  ‘  swathed  ’  (tvd\riaei>,  Mk  1546) 
in  the  shroud  of  linen  cloth  (<tlv56vi)  which  Joseph 
of  Arimatlnea  had  procured  on  his  way  back  to 
Golgotha,  and  which  is  described  as  ‘fresh’  or 
‘unused’  {nadapf  Mt  2759),  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  use  to  which  it  was  put  (cf.  Mk  1  Is).  Spices 
were  next  crumbled  between  the  folds  of  the  linen 
(p.era  ruin  apoiparuv,  Jn  1940),  and  the  whole  was 
then  bound  together  with  strips  of  cloth  (odovlois, 
Jn  1940  ;  cf.  Keiplais,  Jn  ll44).  The  face  was  covered 
with  a  separate  face-cloth  or  ‘napkin’  (rd  aoudapiov, 
Jn  207).  • 

In  later  Judaism  it  was  held  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  future  to  the  present  body  was  so 
close  that  men  would  rise  in  the  same  clothes  in 
which  they  were  buried,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
grain  of  corn  which  comes  up  from  the  earth  not 
naked,  but  clothed  (cf.  1  Co  1537).  And  accord- 
ingly  the  Rabbis  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  care¬ 
ful  directions  as  to  their  grave-clothes  (Weber, 
Jutl.  Theol.'2  p.  370).  This  frequently  led,  however, 


to  such  unnecessary  expense  in  the  way  of  luxurious 
wrappings,  that  by  way  of  protest  Rabbi  Gamaliel 
left  directions  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  simple 
linen  garments,  while  his  grandson  limited  the 
number  of  grave-clothes  to  one  dress  (see  Eders- 
heim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  168  f. ).  At 
the  present  day,  among  Jews  as  well  as  Moham¬ 
medans,  the  corpse  is  attired  in  the  ordinary  holiday 
attire  of  life. 

Literature. — See  under  art.  Burial,  also  art.  ‘  Begrabnis  bei 
den  Hebraern  ’  in  Herzog,  PRE  3,  with  the  literature  there  cited. 

George  Milligan. 

GREATNESS. — 1.  The  greatness  of  Christ. — 
Greatness  is  an  attribute  which  more  than  once 
in  the  Scriptures  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
used  both  relatively,  in  passages  which  suggest  a 
comparison  between  His  powers  and  those  of  such 
OT  heroes  as  Jacob  (Jn  412),  Jonah  and  Solomon 
(Mt  1241- 42),  and  Abraham  or  the  prophets  (Jn  863) ; 
and  in  an  absolute  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
esteem  in  which  He  was  to  be  held  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah  (Lk  l32).  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Him¬ 
self,  however,  greatness  is  less  a  status  than  a 
quality.  In  the  few  words  in  which  He  alludes  to 
His  own  human  greatness,  He  makes  it  to  consist 
in  capacity  for  service  and  for  sacrifice  (Mk  1045 1|), 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  Epistles  also  the 
attribute  is  ascribed  to  Him  only  where  the  idea 
of  service  and  sacrifice  is  prominent  in  the  con¬ 
text  (He  414  1021  1320). 

In  one  passage  the  greatness  of  the  Son  is  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  Father  (Jn  1428).  This  is 
admittedly  a  difficult  saying.  The  important  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  statement  must 
not  be  interpreted  apart  from  the  rest  of  Christ’s 
teaching  concerning  His  relationship  to  the  First 
Person  in  the  Trinity.  A  careful  study  of  His 
whole  attitude  seems  to  show  that,  whether  He  is 
here  referring  to  such  inferiority  as  is  involved  in 
His  possessing  the  Divine  essence  by  communica¬ 
tion  or  to  that  which  belonged  to  His  subordina¬ 
tion  as  being  incarnate  upon  the  earth,  the  words 
‘  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  with  the 
belief  in  the  equality  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
with  the  Godhead  of  the  Father’  (Westcott,  ad 
loc. ;  cf.  Godet,  ad  loc. ). 

2.  The  greatness  of  Christ’s  followers. — Christ 
has  less  to  say  about  His  own  greatness  than 
about  that  of  His  followers.  For  there  is  a  great¬ 
ness  that  belongs  to  His  Kingdom,  and  this  He 
covets  for  each  one  of  them.  So  exalted  is  it  that 
it  surpasses  the  highest  conception  of  greatness 
hitherto  received  (Mt  1  ln  =  Lk  728).  But  this  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Kingdom  differs  essentially  from  that 
in  which  the  world  delights.  The  world  has  con¬ 
fused  greatness  itself  with  certain  caricatures  of  it 
known  as  ‘fame’  and  ‘power.’  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  draws  clear  lines  of  distinction. 

(a)  Greatness  is  not  fame.  Men’s  fame  consists 
in  what  others  say  about  them  ;  Christians’  great¬ 
ness  consists  in  what  they  themselves  are.  Of  the 
former  consideration  Christ  bids  His  followers  to 
be  exultingly  independent  (Mt  5n- 12,  note  the 
strong  word  ayaWiaade).  Indeed,  to  share  in  their 
Lord’s  greatness  will  involve  not  praise  but  per¬ 
secution  (Jn  1520).  But  upon  the  second  considera¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  upon  their  character,  their 
claim  to  greatness  wholly  depends.  And  the  char¬ 
acter  demanded  includes,  not  the  assertive  quali¬ 
ties  of  notoriety,  but  the  milder  attributes  of  child¬ 
like  humility  (Mk  9:tJ,  Mt  181-4,  Lk  948),  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Divine  law  (Mt  519— a  passage  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
the  new  dispensation  to  the  old). 

( b )  Greatness  is  not  power.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
the  current  conception  of  it.  In  the  world’s  view, 
to  be  great  is  to  be  able  to  exact  from  others  as 
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much  as  is  possible  of  respect  and  service.  The 
more  servants  a  man  has  at  his  disposal,  the  wider 
the  sphere  in  which  he  can  command  obedience, 
the  greater  he  is  held  to  be  (Mk  1042  ||).  Such  was 
also  the  disciples’  conception.  Two  of  them  were 
ambitious  of  sitting  the  one  on  Christ’s  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  His  left  in  His  Kingdom  ;  the 
others  were  jealous,  because  they  coveted  these 
seats  of  authority  for  themselves  (Mk  10!,r,ff-  =  Mt 
202°n").  ]n  striking  contrast  with  this  view  Jesus 
places  His  own  pronouncement  on  greatness. 
According  to  His  teaching  as  well  as  His  example 
(see  above),  to  be  great  is  not  to  exact,  but  to  give, 
as  much  service  as  possible.  A  man’s  greatness  is 
measured  less  by  the  service  he  commands  than 
by  the  service  he  renders  (Mk  1043'45 1|).  In  a 
glorious  paradox  the  highest  in  the  Kingdom  is  lie 
who  assumes  the  lowest  place  (Mt  23n,  Jn  1314'16, 
and,  for  the  supreme  example,  I’ll  26_n). 

The  practical  importance  of  such  teaching  can 
scarcely  be  over-emphasized.  Until  the  time  of 
the  Incarnation  the  position  of  a  servant  was  the 
lowest  of  all  ;  but  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared, 
He,  in  St.  Paul’s  words,  ‘  took  the  form  of  a 
servant’  (/x op^v  5ov\ov,  Ph  27),  and  from  that  day 
the  whole  status  of  honourable  service,  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity,  has  been  consecrated  and  raised. 
The  position  it  occupies  is  no  longer  menial ;  it  is 
the  most  exalted  of  all.  The  servant’s  life,  indeed, 
may  be  a  life  of  greatness,  inasmuch  as  Christ  has 
placed  the  very  essence  of  greatness  no  longer  in 
power  to  command,  but  in  willingness  to  minister. 
The  very  title  which  our  Lord  uses  of  Himself  in 
•appealing  to  His  own  example  (Mk  1046||),  suggests 
that  the  nearer  a  man’s  life  approaches  to  the 
ideal  of  humanity,  the  more  completely  will  he 
realize  his  greatness  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  title  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  (wh.  see)  has 
been  much  discussed.  To  the  present  writer  the  truest  explana¬ 
tion  appears  to  he  that  which  makes  it  point  to  Christ  as  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  That  is  to  say,  He  was  not  only  a  man,  but 
also  the  perfect  representation  of  mankind.  There  was  nothing 
in  Him  that  is  foreign  to  ideal  human  nature,  nor  anything  lack¬ 
ing  that  belongs  to  it.  lie  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
perfect  specimen  of  what  man  was  intended  to  he.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  if  this  view  is  correct,  the  application  of  the  title 
made  above  is  justifiable. 

One  more  saying  of  Jesus  must  be  included  in 
our  study.  To  His  followers,  as  we  have  shown, 
greatness  does  not  mean  power  in  any  earthly 
sense.  And  yet  the  very  men  who  refuse  to  exert 
such  power  shall  be  possessed  by  a  power  superior 
to  all  earthly  might — the  power  of  the  Father’s 
protection  (Jn  102u  —  according  to  the  probable 
reading).  H.  BlSSEKER. 

GRECIANS,  GREEKS.— i.  Distinction  OF  THE 
WORDS. — 1.  Greek. — The  name  "EWr/v,  derived 
from  a  small  tribe  living  in  Thessaly,  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  all  of  Greek  race,  Avhether 
natives  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greek  islands  or 
colonies.  This  is  the  use  in  classical  Greek,  and  it 
also  appears  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Ac  1817  (TR),  ‘  All 
the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,’  etc.  ;  Ro  l14  (the 
Greek  division  of  mankind  into  Greeks  and  non- 
Greeks  or  Barbarians);  perhaps  also  1  Co  l22-23 
(Kchleusner).  This  meaning  was  widened  by  the 
Jews  to  include  all  non-Jews  who  lived  as  the 
Greeks,  using  their  language  and  manners.  Where 
“EXX^res  are  opposed  to  Jews,  the  primary  reference 
is  to  a  difference  of  religious  worship  (Grimm). 

So  in  LXX  of  Is  910  where  "EXX^ves  appears  for 
‘Philistines’;  cf.  also  2  Mac  413  and  6.  Thus 
the  Jews  divided  mankind  into  Jews  and  Greeks, 
which  corresponds  to  the  division  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  cf.  Ac  141  1910,  Ro  D«  29-10  3”  1012,  L  Co 
1032,  Gal  3™,  Col  3U.  In  this  sense  Titus  was  a 
Greek  (Gal  23),  and  also  the  father  of  Timothy  (Ac 
163).  This  use  of  the  word  was  continued  by  the 
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Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian, 
and  Athanasius. 

2.  Grecian. — ‘EXXtjj/icttjjs  (from  'EXXtji df«),  AV 
‘  Grecian,’  one  who  copies  the  customs  and  uses 
the  language  of  the  Greeks,  received  among  the 
Jews  the  technical  meaning  of  a  Jew  of  the  Dis¬ 
persion,  born  outside  Palestine  and  living  among 
the  Gentiles.  These  remained  faithful  to  Judaism, 
but  spoke  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  vernacular  of 
daily  life  in  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  NT  'EXX??- 
I'nmjs  is  opposed  to  'E/3pcuo;,  a  Palestinian  Jew  (see 
Trench,  NT  Synonyms) ;  cf.  Ac  61.  See  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Gram,  of  N.T.  Greek,  ch.  i. 

ii.  Greek  Influence  in  Palestine.— 1.  His¬ 
torical. — The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.c.  331)  opened  the  East  to  Greek  settlers. 
Numbers  of  his  veterans  settled  in  Syria,  and 
Greek  colonists  were  welcomed  by  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Old  towns  (as  Gaza,  Askalon,  Ashdod,  and 
Samaria)  Avere  Hellenized,  and  neAv  Greek  towns 
(as  Scythopolis,  Pella,  and  Gerasa)  Avere  built. 
Alexander’s  policy  of  Hellenizing  his  conquests 
Avas  to  a  great  extent  successful,  and  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  favoured  Greek 
culture.  It  appeared  likely  that  Hellenism  would 
sloAvly  conquer  Judaism,  and  that  the  zealous 
adherents  of  the  Mosaic  Iuav  would  become  a 
minority  in  the  nation.  Had  this  happened,  the 
blending  of  Greek  culture  Avitli  Judaism  might 
have  taken  place  on  Palestinian  soil  as  it  did  in 
Alexandria.  Judaism,  hoAvever,  Avas  saved  through 
the  injudicious  action  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  ruled  Syria  B.C.  175-164.  In  B.C.  168,  Anti¬ 
ochus  endeavoured  to  thoroughly  Hellenize  Judaea. 
He  forbade  the  Jewish  worship,  and  ordered  saeri- 
lices  to  be  offered  to  heathen  deities  in  the  cities  of 
Judaea.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  was  death 
(1  Mac  I41-57).  This  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Maccabees.  During  the  troubled  years  which 
folloAved,  the  Jewish  national  party  regained  much 
of  their  lost  ground.  Hellenism  Avas  discouraged, 
and  even  persecuted.  Subsequently  JeAvish  patriot¬ 
ism  took  the  form  of  zealous  observance  of  the 
Luav,  and  there  resulted  the  strongly  marked  divi¬ 
sion  betAveen  Jeiv  and  Greek  Avhich  Ave  find  in  the 
Gospels. 

2.  Extent  of  Greek  influence  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ. — (1)  Greek  districts. — The  districts 
of  Palestine  Avhich  in  the  time  of  Christ  were 
chiefly  JeAvish  Avere  Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Persca 
(Jos.  'BJ  iii.  3  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  3  If.).  Close  to 
these  were  districts  predominantly  Greek.  The 
towns  of  Philistia  had  heathen  temples.  The 
Avhole  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  Avas  Greek 
except  .Joppa  and  J  amnia.  On  the  north,  heathen 
territory  was  reached  in  Caesarea  Philippi,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  temple  to  Pan.  On  the 
east  Ave  find  the  Greek  league  of  Decapolis  (G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  593).  Even  in  central  Palestine 
heathen  temples  existed  at  Samaria  and  Seytho- 
polis.  In  the  Greek  cities  athletic  contests  took 
place,  and  the  usual  amusements  of  the  theatre 
and  gymnasium  Avere  provided.  Thus  Avithin  a 
feAv  miles  of  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry 
there  Avere  Gentile  cities  with  temples,  society, 
and  culture,  fully  Greek.  But  although  Jesus 
went  into  the  country  districts  of  the  Gentile 
portions  of  Palestine,  Aye  have  no  record  of  His 
entering  any  Greek  cities.  lor  instance,  we  do 
not  know  tliat  He  ever  entered  Tiberias,  although 
frequently  in  that  neighbourhood. 

(2)  Jewish  districts. — Even  in  the  Jewish  districts 
of  Palestine,  Greek  influence  was  distinctly  felt. 
Foreign  as  the  theati'e  and  amphitheatre  were  to 
Jewish  notions,  they  were  built  at  Jerusalem  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Jos .'Ant.  xv.  viii.  1),  and  they 
also  existed  at  Jericho.  Greek  architecture  found 
its  way  even  into  Herod’s  Temple.  Even  in  the 
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most  Jewish  localities  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  Gentiles.  Commerce  and 
civilization  bear  witness  to  strong  Greek  influence. 
The  Greek  language  must  have  been  understood 
by  many,  although  Aramaic  was  the  usual  tongue. 
This  linguistic  influence  is  evident  in  several  ways : 
(a)  the  Greek  words  which  are  transliterated  into 
Hebrew  in  the  Mishna  ;  (ft)  the  three  languages  in 
which  the  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  ; 
(c)  the  Greek  names  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  as 
Philip  and  Andrew  ;  ( d )  the  NT  writers’  use  of  the 
colloquial  Greek  as  found  on  papyri ;  (e)  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  LNX  in  the  NT.  Hence  Christ 
lived  among  a  people  which,  although  strongly 
Jewish,  was  greatly  influenced  by  Gentile  thought 
and  civilization.  (See  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  §22; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  84-92). 

iii.  Christ’s  contact  with  the  Greeks. — In 
two  cases  only  do  we  find  it  explicitly  stated  that 
Greeks  came  to  the  Saviour.  These  are  : 

(1)  The  Syro-Phcenician  woman  (Mk  726). — The 
Saviour  was  either  on  Gentile  ground  (note  the 
strongly  supported  reading  Sia  SiSQros,  Mk  737)  or 
very  near  it  (so  Edersheim).  The  woman  was  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  is  called  a  Greek,  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  a  Jew,  and  she  was  a  heathen. 
Legends  of  the  woman’s  life  are  to  be  found  in 
Clem.  Homilies,  ii.  19. 

(2)  The  Greeks  who  asked  to  see  Jesus  (Jn  1220). — 
Some  have  considered  that  these  Greeks  were 
really  Grecian  Jews  (properly  ’EXX-i^tcrrcd)  (so  Cal¬ 
vin,  Ewald,  and  others).  But  there  seems  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  word  ‘  Greek  ’  is  not 
used  here,  as  commonly,  as  equivalent  to  ‘Gentile;’ 
Evidently  they  were  also  proselytes  (Jn  122l)  ‘to 
worship  ’). 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  Christ  apparently 
came  in  contact  with  ‘  Greeks,’  but  without  the 
term  being  used — (a)  The  healing  of  the  demoniac 
(Mt  828'34,  Mk  51'20,  Lk  826"39).  Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  in  the  name  of  the  place,  it  was 
evidently  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  mainly  Gentile  (note 
Decapolis,  Mk  520).  The  keeping  of  so  large  a  herd 
of  swine  betokens  the  presence  of  a  Gentile  popula¬ 
tion.  (ft)  The  centurion  whose  servant  was  healed 
(Mt  85-13,  Lk  71"10).  That  the  centurion  was  not  a 
Jew  appears  from  Lk  76.  (c)  The  healing  of  one 

deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  731'37).  This  was  in  the  Greek 
region  of  Decapolis. 

iv.  Christ  and  the  Grecians. — The  Disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  had  compulsory  and  voluntary 
causes.  Large  numbers  of  Israelites  had  been 
carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians  and  Baby¬ 
lonians  ;  and  Pompey  had  taken  many  Jewish  cap¬ 
tives  to  Rome.  But  a  much  larger  dispersion  was 
due  to  voluntary  emigration.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Jewish  colonies  were  gradu¬ 
ally  formed  in  the  great  commercial  centres.  Thus 
large  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  Antioch,  in  all  the  important  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  in  Bithynia  and 
Pontus.  These  Grecian  Jews  were  active  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Judaism  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
won  large  numbers  of  proselytes  from  heathenism. 

The  word  ‘Grecian’  ('EXX-i^io-nis)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Gospels,  although,  owing  to  the  attendance 
of  non-Palestinian  Jews  at  the  feasts  and  the 
residence  of  many  in  Palestine,  our  Saviour  must 
often  have  met  with  Grecians.  One  reference  only 
occurs,  Jn  735.  The  Jews  wondered  whether  Christ 
would  go  to  ‘the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles’ 
(17  Smairopa  tQjv  ' KW^vuv),  and,  from  working  among 
these  Hellenistic  Jews,  proceed  to  teach  even  the 
Greeks  ("BXX^ves).  In  this  surmise  they  really 
anticipated  the  way  in  which  Christianity  found 
in  the  Grecian  Jews  a  bridge  by  which  it  passed 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Gentile  world. 
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For  the  Greek  language  see  LANGUAGE  OF 
Christ. 
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Eneyc.  Biblica  ;  M'Fadveu,  art.  ‘  Hellenism  ’  in  AJTh  x.  30. 

F.  E.  Robinson. 

GREETINGS. — ‘To  greet’  and  ‘to  salute’  stand 
in  NT  for  the  same  Gr.  verb,  a.mrd^e<x8ai :  AY 
renders  indifferently  ‘  greet  ’  and  ‘  salute  ’  ;  R V 
almost  uniformly  ‘  salute.’  The  exceptions  are  Ac 
201  AV  ‘embraced,’  RV  ‘took  leave  of’;  Ac  216 
AV  ‘took  leave  of,’  RV  ‘bade  farewell’;  He  ll13 
AV  ‘embraced,’  RV  ‘greeted.’  xa^Pav  is  used  for 
‘greeting,’  and  in  impel',  in  the  sense  of  ‘hail’ 
or  ‘farewell’;  i.e.  x°-ipel-v  w  the  greeting,  while 
aairafeadai  is  general,  circumstances  determining  in 
each  case  what  the  greeting  is.  Thus  in  Mk  1518 
fp^avTo  aatrafeadaL  avTbv  Xafpe,  ‘  they  began  to  salute 
him,  Hail.’ 

The  Oriental  has  always  attached  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  formal  courtesies  of  life.  However  easy 
in  demeanour  and  free  in  conversation  he  may  be, 
the  laws  regulating  social  customs,  sanctioned  only 
by  immemorial  usage,  are  punctiliously  observed. 
Any  breach  of  these  is  regarded  as  a  grave  offence. 
His  honour  ( sharaf ),  in  all  matters  of  ceremony,  is 
very  delicate  and  brittle,  but  strangely  tough  in 
things  of  greater  moment.  He  will  bear  lightly 
an  exposure  that  would  cover  us  with  perpetual 
shame  ;  treat  him  with  less  formal  respect  than  he 
desires,  and  he  will  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
over  his  ‘  broken  honour.’  • 

Greetings  vary  with  the  rank  of  parties,  from 
the  abject  prostration  of  the  subject  before  his 
sovereign,  to  the  familiar  kiss  of  friendly  equals. 
One  of  humbler  station  salutes  in  silence,  showing 
respect  by  bending  his  hand  to  the  ground,  then 
touching  his  lips  and  forehead.  He  will,  at  times, 
kiss  the  hand  of  his  superior,  and  raise  it  to  his 
brow.  One  interceding  for  another  (Mk  726),  or 
begging  a  favour  (Mt  1826-  2il),  will  fall  down  flat ; 
while  in  token  of  utter  submission  one  may  kiss  a 
benefactor’s  feet  (Lk  738- 45).  Slaves  or  servants 
kiss  the  sleeve  or  skirt  of  their  lord’s  clothing.  To 
touch  (Mt  920)  or  kiss  the  hem  of  the  garment 
indicates  great  reverence.  Dervishes  and  other 
‘  holy  men  ’  are  thus  saluted.  In  the  Greek  Church 
worshippers  often  kiss  the  skirt  of  the  priest’s  robe. 
To  kiss  upon  the  cheek  is  a  sign  of  warm  affection 
(Lk  1520),  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  friends.  This 
stains  with  a  darker  infamy  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(Mt  2649  etc.). 

Usually  the  rider  salutes  the  footman,  the 
traveller  those  whom  he  passes  on  the  wayside, 
the  smaller  party  the  larger  (one  speaking  for  the 
rest  in  each  case),  and  the  young  the  aged.  In  a 
crowded  street  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  greet 
everyone.  Only  venerable  sheikhs,  or  men  distin¬ 
guished  by  rank,  wealth,  or  sacred  learning,  are 
saluted.  The  Jews  freed  the  Rabbis  from  all  obli¬ 
gation  to  salute.  To  be  saluted  ‘  Rabbi  ’  was  a 
coveted  honour  (Mt  237,  Mk  1238).  They  merely 
acknowledged  the  salutation  and  passed  on.  The 
Moslem  salutes  both  on  entering  (Mt  1012)  and  on 
leaving  a  house. 

To  every  form  of  salutation  custom  prescribes  an 
answer.  To  use  any  other  is  regarded  as  proof  of 
ignorance  or  vulgarity.  The  common  salutation  is 
saldm  'aleik,  ‘  peace  be  upon  you’  (Lk  24s0),  to 
which  the  answer  is,  ‘And  upon  you  be  peace.’ 
It.  is  a  Moslem’s  duty  to  give  this  salutation  to 
another ;  but  it  may  be  omitted  without  sin. 
When,  however,  the  salutation  is  given,  the  Moslem 
is  bound  to  return  it.  The  Moslems  claim  this  as 
‘  the  salutation  of  Islam,  and  not  for  the  mouths  of 
the  heathen,  with  whom  is  no  peace  nor  fellowship, 
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neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next’  (Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserta,  i.  503).  Once  Mr.  Doughty  was 
gravely  imperilled  because  he  ‘  had  greeted  with 
Salaam  Aleylc,  which  they  [the  Arabs]  will  have  to 
be  a  salutation  of  God’s  people  only — the  Moslendn  ’ 
(ib.  ii.  369).  If  a  Moslem  by  mistake  give  it  to  a 
non-Moslem,  it  should  not  be  returned.  On  dis¬ 
covery  the  former  may  revoke  it,  as  he  does  should 
a  Moslem  fail  to  return  it,  saying,  ‘  Peace  be  on 
us  and  on  the  righteous  worshippers  of  God’ 
(Lk  106).  The  insecure  life  of  Hebrew  and  Arab, 
ever  exposed  to  alarm  of  war  or  robber  raid,  no 
doubt  gave  special  meaning  to  the  greeting  ‘  Peace.’ 

At  meeting  of  friends,  greetings  are  lengthy  and 
wearisome.  Of  the  Arabs,  Doughty  observes,  ‘  The 
long  nomad  greetings  .  .  .  are  for  the  most,  to  say 
over  a  dozen  times  with  bashful  solemnity  the  same 
cheyf  ent,  cheyf  ent,  “How  dost  thou?  and  how 
heartily  again?”  ’  (ib.  i.  433).  Dr.  Mackie  gives  a 
good  example  of  the  more  elaborate  trifling  of  the 
Syrians  (Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  p.  150).  The 
phrases  are  set  and  conventional,  the  maximum  of 
words  conveying  the  minimum  of  meaning. 

The  Rabbis  forbade  one  mourning  for  the  dead 
to  salute.  Interruption  of  prayer  was  forbidden, 
even  to  salute  a  king,  nay,  to  uncoil  a  serpent 
from  the  foot.  The  Rabbis  all  agreed  that,  to 
avoid  distraction,  no  one  should  be  saluted  im¬ 
mediately  before  prayer  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus,  ii.  137).  The  nature  of  the  salutations 
indicated  above  sufficiently  explains  these  restric¬ 
tions,  and  also  enables  us  to  understand  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  Jesus,  ‘Salute  no  man  by  the  way’ 
(Lk  104).  The  urgency  of  that  mission  could  brook 
no  such  delays.  W.  Ewing. 

GRIEF.— See  Sorrow. 

GRINDING.— See  Mill. 

GROANING.— See  Sighing  ;  and  Anger,  p.  62b. 

GROWING.— 

Under  this  term  students  of  the  Greek  Testament  have  to  do 
with  only  one  word— and  that  a  verb ,  ocliocvu.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  substantive  does  not  properly  form 
the  subject  of  inquiry  in  this  Dictionary.  Rare  in  classical 
literature,  at ‘ifams  is  used  only  twice  in  the  NT,  viz.  in  Eph  418 
and  Col  2!9.  The  verb  is,  however,  employed  some  twelve 
times  within  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  a  verb  of  exceedingly 
doubtful  derivation,  but  probably  is  etymologically  linked  with 
the  German  wachsen  and  our  own  wax  ;  less  certainly  with  the 
Latin  augeo.  Its  underlying  meaning  is  that  of  additional  size, 
bulk,  or  power.  The  normal  usage  of  the  verb  in  the  Classics 
implies  that  such  access  comes  from  without,  it  is  superimposed 
by  some  external  agency.  This  significance  lies  both  in  the 
transitive  and  intransitive  use  of  the  verb,  and  affords,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  striking  contrast  with  its  use  in  the  Greek  Testament. 
Quotations  are  not  needful.  The  verb  is  employed  by  classical 
writers  from  Homer  downwards  to  mark  efforts  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  State  or  of  a  country,  of  special  honour  paid  to 
parentB,  of  the  exaggerations  of  orators,  of  the  waxing  of  the 
moon,  of  the  noontide  heat  of  the  sun,  of  the  height  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Enough  to  say  that  in  classical  literature  the 
verb  marks  an  increase  or  addition  to  a  person  or  thing 
brought  about  by  external  agency. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  very  rich  in  terms  which  signify 
‘growth.’  There  are  some  16  words,  verbs  and  nouns  sub¬ 
stantive,  which  bear  this  general  meaning.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  they  are  capable  of  a  single  classification.  One  set  of 
expressions  corresponds  to  otv5«»a/ in  the  sense  already  indicated  ; 
the  other,  which  is  preponderant,  marks  1  growth  ’  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  order,  seminal  growth  ;  and  is  applied  with  a  great  wealth 
of  illustration  to  the  life  of  plants,  trees,  the  brute  creation, 
and  of  man  himself.  Every  student  of  the  Psalter  or  of  the 
Prophetical  books  is  aware  of  the  word-pictures  here  in  which 
the  writers  take  delight,  a  delight  which  is  spiritual  more  than 
intellectual,  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  mind.  The  natural 
laws  of  physical  development  are  by  these  writers  boldly  made 
to  apply  to  the  spiritual  world.  Jehovah,  supreme  in  the  one 
sphere,  is  supreme  in  the  other.  Growth  is  from  within,  but  yet 
it  is  ‘  God  who  giveth  the  increase.' 

When  the  student  turns  to  the  NT,  and  to  the  idea  of  growth 
which  finds  expression  there,  he  finds  that  there  is  a  greater 
affinity  of  conception  between  the  inspired  writers  of  both 
Testaments  than  there  is  between  the  writers,  of  the  NT  and 
classical  Greek  writers.  The  affinity  simply  lies  in  the  com¬ 


mon  conception,  with  its  spiritual  applications,  of  a  germinal 
growth,  expanding  and  blossoming  unto  fruitage  whether  in 
nature  or  in  grace. 

1  .  References  in  the  Gospels. — With  the  above 
preliminaries,  the  issue  may  now  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  four  Gospels.  And  first,  the  less 
careful  student  must  be  warned  that  the  quotation 
which  records  the  pathetic  plea  of  the  disciples  to 
their  Lord,  ‘  Increase  our  faith,’  *  stands  out  as 
an  exception.  The  translation  [AV  and  RV]  may 
serve,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ‘  our  ’  is  admis¬ 
sible.  Despite  the  verb,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  disciples  then  asked  for  a  growth  of  that  spirit 
of  which  they  were  consciously  possessed.  Were 
they  not  rather  asking  for  some  gift  new  and 
strange  to  their  experience  ?  In  any  case  growth 
of  the  physical  order  is  not  in  place  here  ;  for  this 
we  must  look,  as  has  been  shown,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  verb  afavw.  This  verb  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gospels,  although  only 
once  employed  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist,!  when 
the  Baptist’s  language  is  rendered  as  expressing 
the  growing  authority  of  the  new  Teacher,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  His  adherents.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  with  regard  to  all  other 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word,  they  either 
apply,  as  here,  to  the  Lord  Himself,  or  else  form  a 
part  of  His  own  utterances  ;  nor  is  the  interest  of 
the  point  largely  affected  by  the  admission  that 
our  Lord  would  normally  use  Aramaic.  The  Evan¬ 
gelists  doubtless  discovered  in  the  verb  afAvw  what 
they  wished  to  convey  about  His  childhood,  and 
what  they  understood  Him  to  teach  in  lessons 
drawn  from  the  natural  world. 

In  his  unique  account  of  our  Lord’s  childhood 
the  Second  Evangelist  declares  of  Him  (Lk240)  that 
which  he  had  in  precisely  the  same  terms  declared 
of  the  Baptist  ( l80),  that  ‘  the  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong,  filled  with  wisdom  ’  [of  the  Baptist,  ‘  in 
spirit  ’]  ;  that  is,  the  development  of  Christ,  both 
spiritually  and  physically,  was  normal  and  equable 
in  its  character.  The  phraseology  of  St.  Luke 
suggests  a  contrast  with  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
whose  account  of  Christ’s  infancy  makes  Him  ap¬ 
pear  a  wonder-working  prodigy,  a  phenomenal 
child,  anxious  for  the  display  of  supernatural 
powers.  St.  Luke  will  have  none  of  this.  He  is 
not  content  with  a  single  protest,  for  later  (282)  he 
solemnly  declares  that  as  the  child  Jesus  advanced 
in  years  so  He  developed  in  wisdom  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  men.  Here,  however,  the  ‘growth’ 
is  not  explicitly  stated,  the  rare  verb  (irpotKoirrev) 
used  marking  rather  advancement,  or  progress 
triumphing  over  difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  remaining  instances  of  the  verb  af&vio  ap- 

ear  for  the  most  part  in  our  Lord’s  parabolic 

iscourses.  Thus  it  is  seen  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  seed  sown.!  There  is  a  process  of 
secret  assimilation  between  it  and  the  good  ground ; 
and  growth,  not  sterility  or  a  rash  prematurity, 
is  the  consequence. §  In  the  immortal  contrast 
(Mt  628,  cf.  Lk  1227)  between  the  lilies  of  the  field 
and  the  garish  splendour  of  Solomon’s  court  dress, 
it  is  less  upon  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  that 
Christ  lays  stress  than  upon  their  growth,  gradual 
and  all  unconscious,  spontaneous,  effortless.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Tares  and  Wheat  this  character¬ 
istic  verb  appears  in  the  permission,  at  once  gener¬ 
ous  and  awful,  of  the  master  to  his  servants  to  let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest  (Mt  1330).  In 
the  same  parabolic  discourse  it  is  the  growth  of 
the  mustard-seed,  the  development  of  the  surpris¬ 
ingly  little,  which  furnishes  an  analogue  of  the 

*  Lk  IV8  rpinrO a  viluv  ritrriv. 

t  Jn  33°  opposed  to  tXxrTOvtrOxi. 

j  Mk  48,  cf.  v.27  where  growth  is  expressed  by  pwk Cvyrxi. 

§  The  lessons  as  to  hindrances  to  growth  taught  in  the  Par¬ 
able  of  the  Sower  would  need  a  separate  study. 
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spread  of  the  Church  universal  (Mt  1331).  Lastly, 
although  we  have  not  here  the  verb  at ’>£avio,  we 
find  the  mysterious  condemnation  passed  upon  the 
barren  fig-tree  (Mt  2119),  a  condemnation  of  that 
which  is  purely  physical,  sterility  in  fruit,  which 
fruit  in  the  world  of  men  as  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  trees  is  the  consequence  of  all  true  growth. 

2.  The  underlying  idea. — It  seems  somewhat 
strange,  since  the  OT  is  so  full  of  religious  teaching 
drawn  from  physical  growth,  that  only  in  the  one 
instance,  quoted  above,  of  our  Lord’s  childhood  is 
a  spiritual  application  of  the  idea  directly  made  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  Christ,  we  may  reverently 
say  it,  was  content  to  lay  the  conception  which 
was  ever  before  Him,  in  garden,  harvest  field,  and 
orchard,  also  before  His  own.  If  they  had  eyes  to 
see  these  things,  and  ears  to  hear  them, — if  they 
Avould  only  ‘consider’  (Lk  1224-  them, — -heart 
and  conscience  would  do  the  rest.  Then  they,  as 
we,  would  perceive  this  natural  law  in  the  spiritual 
world  —  a  growing  within,  secret,  beautiful,  fer¬ 
tile,  in  men,  and  yet  not  of  man,  yielding  the 
increase  and  harvest  of  the  Spirit,  His  fruit  rather 
than  their  works. 

3.  Application  of  the  idea. — But  if  it  is  thought 
even  by  devout  and  careful  students  that  such 
ideas  are  more  than  may  be  gathered  from  our 
Lord’s  actual  utterances,  those  who  treasured  His 
sayings  in  the  Apostolic  age  did  not  think  so.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  no  longer  use  the  idea  of  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  metaphor.  It  is  a  gracious  fact  both  for 
the  Church  and  the  individual  believer.  Thus  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  uses  the  conception  of 
inward  Christian  growth  (Eph  416),  and  so  as  to 
form  a  shrine  wherein  the  Divine  presence  may  be 
manifest  (221)  ;  his  prayer  for  his  Colossian  con¬ 
verts  is  that  they  may  grow  in  further  knowledge 
of  God  (Col  l10)  ;  his  promise  to  them  if  they  ‘  hold 
the  Head  ’  (219),  is  that  they  shall  grow  with  a 
Divine  increase.  Twice  he  assures  the  Corinthians 
(1  Co  36)  that  this  growth,  although  in  them,  has  a 
Divine  origin.  St.  Peter  (1  P  22,  cf.  [2  P  318])  shows 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  their  own  function 
in  the  growth  of  grace.  It  is  enough  ;  the  concep¬ 
tion  is  carried  through  from  one  Testament  to  the 
other,  and  its  teaching  is  consecrated,  its  consola¬ 
tion  is  secured  in  and  through  Him  whom  the 
great  Evangelical  prophet  (Is  ll1)  prefigured  as 
the  very  symbol  of  growing :  ‘  There  shall  come 
forth  a  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit.’  That 
fruit  is  still  seen  in  every  plant  planted  by  the 
Divine  Husbandman  (Mt  1513). 

Literature. — Reference  may  be  made  to  Drummond,  Nat. 
Law  in  the  Spir.  World,  p.  123  If.  ;  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching, 
pp.  90-143  ;  Marcus  Dods,  Parables  of  our  Lord,  1st  Ser.  p.  47  ff. 

B.  Whitefoord. 

GUARD.— 1.  EV  rendering  of  sova-ruSia  (Lat. 
custodia),  Mt  2765’ 66  28n,  AV  ‘  watch  ’  ;  obtained 
by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  from  Pilate  to 
guard  the  sepulchre.  The  need  of  Pilate’s  author¬ 
ization  and  the  risk  of  punishment  from  him 
(Mt  28 l4)  show  that  this  guard  must  have  con¬ 
sisted,  not  of  the  Jewish  Temple  police,  but  of 
soldiers  from  the  Roman  cohort  at  Jerusalem  ; 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  the  same  as  had 
guarded  the  cross  (fyere,  2765,  is  probably  impera¬ 
tive,  ‘have  (take)  a  guard’).  A  watch  usually 
consisted  of  four  men  (Polyb.  vi.  33),  each  of 
whom  watched  in  turn,  while  the  others  rested 
beside  him  so  as  to  be  roused  by  the  least  alarm  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  guards  may  have  been  more 
numerous. 

2.  ‘A  soldier  of  his  [Herod’s]  guard’  (RV  tr.  of 
cnreKovXdToip,  Lat.  speculator,  AV  ‘  executioner  ’) 
beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  Mk  (S27.  Speculatores 
were  originally  spies  or  scouts  (from  specula,  ‘a 
look-out’);  but  we  find  them  chiefly  employed  (a) 
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as  messengers  or  couriers,  carrying  official  de¬ 
spatches  ;  (o)  as  military  executioners.  A  certain 
number  were  attached  to  each  legion,  besides  others 
belonging  to  the  Praetorian  guard,  who  were  closely 
attached  to  the  Emperor’s  person  and  ready  for 
any  special  service.  There  are  many  examples  in 
classical  writers  ( e.g .  Seneca,  de  Ira,  I.  ii.  4),  Acts 
of  Martyrs,  and  Rabbinic  writings,  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  as  executioners ;  for  red',  see  Schiirer,  Wet- 
stein,  etc.  The  Herods  had  bodyguards  ( 8opu<p6poi , 
<Tojp.arocf>v\aKe<;,  Jos.  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  7-9,  II.  xv.  1, 
etc.),  and  may  have  given  them  the  Roman  title  of 
speculatores  ;  or  the  word  may  here  be  used  gener¬ 
ally  for  an  executioner.  Herod  sent  some  of  his 
guards  (5opv<p6poi)  to  kill  his  son  Antipater  (Ant. 
XVII.  vii.  1,  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  7). 

Literature. — Schiirer,  U.l P  i.  ii.  C2f.  ;  Renson,  Cyprian, 
505  n.  ;  Colling;  in  Ilase  and  Iken’s  This.  Nov.  ii.  405  ;  Mar- 
quardt,  Rbmische  Staatsvenvaltung ,  ii.  pp.  420,  547. 

Harold  Smith. 

GUEST. — Hospitality  was,  and  to  a  large  extent 
still  is,  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Oriental  life. 
This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  nomadic 
character  of  Eastern  peoples,  among  whom  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  traveller  apart  from 
private  entertainment.  The  casual  passer-by,  the 
unknown  stranger,  even  the  enemy,  were  welcomed 
to  tent  or  house,  provided  with  food  and  lodging, 
waited  on  often  by  the  host  himself,  and  dismissed 
without  being  expected  or  even  allowed  to  pay  for 
their  entertainment.  Even  yet,  where  the  influence 
of  travellers  and  tourists  from  the  West  has  not 
corrupted  the  ancient  manners,  the  otter  of  pay¬ 
ment  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  The  practice  of 
ages  has  invested  the  guest  with  a  peculiar  sacred¬ 
ness  :  a  breach  of  hospitality  is  an  almost  unheard 
of  disgrace.  Underlying  this  ready  hospitality  of 
the  East  is  the  idea  that  every  stranger  is  daif 
Ullah,  ‘  the  guest  of  God.’  The  host  himself  is  a 
sojourner  (Heb.  ger,  Arab,  jar)  with  God ;  the 
stranger  is  a  fellow  -  guest,  and  loyalty  to  God 
demands  that  he  should  be  hospitably  entertained. 
Not  unlike  this,  though  on  a  higher  plane,  is  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  God’s  knowledge  of  and 
provision  for  our  needs,  which  frees  the  trustful, 
childlike  heart  from  all  undue  anxiety  (Mt  ti25"34, 
Lk  1222-31). 

In  the  Gospels,  however,  it  is  not  the  free  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  nomad  desert  life  that  meets  us, 
but  the  more  restricted  hospitality  of  the  town,  of 
meals  and  banquets. 

The  word  ‘  guest  ’  occurs  in  AV  of  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  22l(lf. 
(in  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast),  where  ‘  guests ’  =  £»«- 
xup.mo  ;  and  in  Lk  19",  where  1  to  be  guest  ’  (RV  ‘  to  lodge  ’)= 
xxrctXvirxi.  The  Gr.  word  xvxxnp.xi,  which  indicates  the  re¬ 
clining  posture  then  generally  adopted,  occurs  frequently  in 
reference  to  meals  or  banquets,  and  is  usually  translated  ‘sit  at 
meat1  (e.g.  Mt  Id1'1  267).  In  Jn  132:i  xvxxsifxtvos  is  rendered  in 
RV  ‘at  the  table  reclining.’  The  same  word  is  used  in  Jn  611 
in  the  narrative  of  the  feeding  of  the  6000,  though  they,  of 
course,  had  neither  couch  nor  table.  In  a  few  passages  xxtx- 
x\im  occurs,  with  the  same  reference  to  reclining  at  table;  e.g 
Lk  7:l,i  (of  a  meal  at  which  Jesus  was  present  as  a  guest)  148 
(in  Christ’s  warning  against  seeking  the  chief  places);  cf.  art. 
Guest-chamber.  The  cognate  verb  xvxx\ ivm  is  similarly  used 
several  times,  e.g.  Mt  811  1418  etc. 

During  His  ministry  Jesus  was  frequently  in¬ 
vited  to  lie  guest  in  private  houses.  Thus  Matthew 
(Levi)  entertained  Him  when  He  had  called  him 
from  the  ‘place  of  toll’(Lk  527fr- 1|) ;  Martha  ‘re¬ 
ceived  him  into  her  house ’!  (Lk  103(fff-)  ;  Zacchceus 
‘received  him  joyfully’  (Lk  19lff-).  He  was  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  2lff-),  and  after  His  resurrection  He  ‘  sat  down 
to  meat  ’  in  the  house  of  the  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus  (Lk  2430).  The  Pharisees  complained 
bitterly  of  His  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
yet  several  of  them  invited  Him  to  be  their  guest 
(Lk  73I,IT-  ll37ff-  I4lff-),  not,  as  it  seems,  with  the 
purest  motives  of  hospitality.  The  words  of  Jesus 
to  His  host  on  one  of  these  occasions  (Lk  736,r’) 
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introduce  us  to  the  courtesies  which,  if  not  neces¬ 
sarily  shown  to  a  guest,  were  marks  of  honour 
and  regard,  the  giving  of  water  to  wash  the  feet, 
the  kiss  of  welcome,  the  anointing  of  the  head 
with  oil. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  request  of  Jesus 
to  the  Samaritan  woman,  ‘Give  me  to  drink’  (Jn 
47),  was  virtually,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  a 
claim  on  her  hospitality,  and  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  have  been  recognized  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  at  once.  Her  astonishment  at  the 
request  reminds  us  that  between  Jew  and  Sa- 
maritan  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  law  of 
hospitality  (cf.  Lk  953  IT18). 

Some  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  reflect  this  aspect 
of  Oriental  life.  The  man  to  whom  a  friend  has 
come  unexpectedly  at  midnight  is  distressed  be¬ 
cause  he  has  nothing  in  the  house  to  offer  him  (Lk 
1  l5fr-)-  In  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast  (Mt 
ooiff-)  we  note  the  early  invitation  of  the  guests, 
the  calling  of  them  by  servants  on  the  appointed 
day  (with  KaXtaai  tops  Keshypitvovs,  cf.  Heb.  □ 

1  S  913-  S2),  the  provision  of  the  wedding  garment. 

In  some  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  we  have 
what  seem  to  be  traces  of  Oriental  ideas  as  to  the 
reception  of  guests,  e.g.  the  instructions  to  the 
Twelve  (Mt  10n- 14 ;  see  also  vv.40'42),  to  the  Seventy 
(Lk  105fr-)-  There  is  an  Eastern  saying  that  *  the 
guest  while  in  the  house  is  its  lord  ’  ;  the  host 
often  ministers  to  his  needs  with  his  own  hands. 
With  this  we  may  perhaps  compare  such  sayings 
as  Mt  2311.  In  Mt  8H,  Lk  1329  the  final  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  spoken  of  under 
the  figure  of  a  feast,  at  which  guests  from  the  east 
and  the  west  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  great 
prophecy  of  final  judgment  (Mt  253llf-),  where  the 
destiny  of  men  is  made  to  turn  on  their  granting 
or  refusing  to  Christ,  in  the  person  of  ‘  one  of 
these  my  brethren,  even  the  least,’  the  position 
and  provision  of  a  guest. 

Literature.  —  Expositor's  Gr.  Test.;  Hastings’  DB,  artt. 
‘Guest,’  ‘Hospitality,’  ‘Host’;  Encyc.  Bibl. ,  artt.  ‘Meals,’ 
‘Stranger’;  Jewish  Encyc.,  art.  ‘Hospitality’;  Vigouroux, 
Diet,  de  la  Bible,  art.  ‘  Hospitality  ’  ;  Hamburger,  BE,  art. 
‘Gast’;  Sohenkel,  Bibel-Lex.,  art.  ‘Gast’;  Robinson,  BRP ; 
Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  pp.  73-142  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  7i‘.S“4 ;  Van  Lennep,  Manners  and  Customs  in  Bible 
Lands ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahdbys ; 
Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta  (passim );  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 

GUEST-CHAMBER. —  This  word  occurs  in  EV 
only  in  the  parallel  passages  Mk  1414,  Lk  22n. 
Peter  and  John,  sent  by  Jesus  to  prepare  His  last 
Passover,  are  told  to  ask  the  master  of  the  house 
to  which  they  would  be  guided,  ‘  W  here  is  the 
(Mk.  ‘my’)  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the 
passover  with  my  disciples?’  The  Greek  word 
here  used  (/cardAu/ua)  occurs  elsewhere  in  NT  only 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Nativity  (Lk  27),  ‘  There 
■was  no  room  for  them  in  the,  inn  ’  (tv  rip  KaraAvpan). 
It  is  used  by  LXX  as  the  rendering  of  fwo  (Ex  4-4, 
RV  ‘  lodging  place  ’).  and  of  nsyb  (1  S  922,  RV  ‘  guest- 
chamber  ’).  [It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  cognate 
verb  KaraMu),  rendered  in  RV  ‘lodge,’  occurs  in  Lk 
912  197].  The  guest-chamber  of  the  last  Passover 
is  also  spoken  of  by  Jesus  as  ‘a  large  upper  room 
(avdyaiov,  Mk  1415,  Lk  22'2).-  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  ut epipov  of  Ac  1”  937’39  208.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  avdyaiov  of  Mk. 
and  Lk.  and  the  irrreptpov  of  Ac  l13  are^  identical, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this. 

We  must  associate  several  incidents  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord  besides  the  last  Passover  with  the 
guest-chambers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  took 
place,  e.g.  the  anointing,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  by  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk 
73M  ) ;  the  later  anointing  by  Mary  of  Bethany  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  (Jn  12lrt  ) ;  Levis 


feast  (Lk  527ff-) ;  the  dinner,  or  rather  breakfast 
(dpurTTyo-p),  of  Lk  ll37ff- ;  and  the  miracle  and  sayings 
of  Jesus  recorded  in  Lk  14lff-. 

The  guest-chamber  occupied  in  our  Lord’s  time, 
as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  an  important  place 
in  the  arrangement  and  economy  of  Oriental 
houses.  In  it  all  festivities  took  place  ;  it  was  set 
apart  also  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  during 
their  stay.  It  varied  in  position  and  character 
with  the  size  of  the  house.  The  smaller  houses 
(see  House)  had  only  one  court;  in  these  the  guest- 
chamber  was  on  the  gi'ound-floor,  the  women’s 
apartments  being  above.  But  in  the  larger  houses 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  which  had  tvro  or  three 
courts,  the  women’s  apartments  were  hidden  away 
in  an  inner  court,  and  the  guest-chamber  occupied 
the  first  floor  of  the  outer  court  (hence  avdyaiov, 
inrepifov).  In  either  case  it  was  open  to  the  court, 
so  that  all  that  took  place  in  the  one  could  be  seen 
from  the  other.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court 
was  another  chamber,  equal  in  size  to  the  first, 
but  fronted  with  lattice-work  filled  in  with  coloured 
glass ;  this  served  as  a  winter  guest-chamber.  In 
some  cases  a  room  on  the  flat  roof,  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  retired  part  of  the  house,  was 
used  as  a  guest-chamber.  This  is  the  n;bst  of  the 
OT  (cf.  1  K  1719). 

The  guest-chamber  was,  of  course,  furnished 
according  to  the  means  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Many  no  doubt  were,  as  indeed  they  are  still,  like 
the  prophet’s  chamber  of  2  K  410,  furnished  with 
‘  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candle¬ 
stick.’  But  those  of  the  wealthy  were  furnished 
with  the  greatest  luxury.  In  our  Lord’s  time  the 
custom  of  reclining  at  meals  was  common.  The 
couches  and  tables,  which  in  the  larger  houses 
were  placed  on  a  raised  part  of  the  guest-chamber 
called  the  liwan,  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  the  guests  reclined  with  their  heads  toward 
the  table,  the  feet  outward  toward  the  wall,  and 
the  left  arm  resting  on  a  cushion.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  such  narratives  as  those 
of  the  two  anointings  and  of  the  last  Passover. 
The  places  at  table  were  allotted  to  the  guests 
according  to  a  strict  etiquette,  as  to  the  details 
of  which  there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Pharisees  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  ‘ chief  seats’  (irpuroKKiaiai)  at  feasts  brought 
on  them  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  (Lk  147ff  ),  and  gave 
occasion  to  His  warnings  to  the  disciples  to  avoid 
such  unseemly  eagerness  for  personal  honour  (Mt 
236,  Mk  1238fr-,  Lk  2045ff-). 

Besides  the  guest-chambers  of  private  houses, 
there  were,  as  there  are  now,  in  most  villages  one 
or  more  guest-chambers,  provided  and  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  who  arrived  in  larger  numbers  than 
could  be  privately  entertained.  They  were  shelters 
for  man  and  beast  of  a  very  simple  kind.  Some 
think  that  the  ‘  inn’  of  Bethlehem  (Lk  27)  was  of 
this  character,  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  rather  an  inn  under  the  care  of  a  host,  like 
the  iravSox^tov  of  Lk  1034. 


Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  ‘  House,’  ‘  Hospitality  ’  ; 
Kncyc.  Bibl.,  art.  ‘  House  ’ ;  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  art.  ‘  House  ; 
Crumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  pp.  73-142 }  Van 
L,ennep  Maimers  and  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  pp.  442,  589  ff.  ; 
lobinson,  BRP2  i.  p.  80f.,  ii.  p.  ISff.  ;  Lane,  Modern  Egyp- 
ians  i  p.  5 ft.;  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  ad  loc.;  bwete, 
lorn',  on  Mark;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  i.  564,  ii.  206,  483,  493. 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 

GUIDE. — 1.  The  word  ‘  guide.’ — In  AV  of  Gospels 
; he  noun  ‘  guide  ’  is  found  only  in  Mt  2316- M,  where 
it  represents  odrjybs  (lit.  ‘a  leader  of  the  way  ). 
'iSriyds  occurs  also,  however,  in  Mt  1514,  where  RV 
has  consistently  substituted  ‘  blind  guides  for 
‘ blind  leaders’  of  AV  (cf.  Ac  l16,  Ro  219).  As  a 
verb,  ‘guide’  in  AV  of  Gospels  represents  two 
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different  words  in  the  original,  (a)  oSrjytu  (from 
oSriybs)  in  Jn  1613.  oS-qytu  is  found  also  in  Mt  1514, 
Lk  639  (cf.  Ac  831,  Rev  717),  hut  is  there  rendered 
‘  lead  ’  in  AV,  which  RV  again  properly  changes 
to  ‘guide.’  ( b )  Karevdiivw  (lit.  ‘ to  make  straight’), 
which  occurs  only  once  in  Gospels  (Lk  l79 ;  but  cf. 
1  Th  3U,  2  Th  35).  An  interesting  contrast  might 
be  drawn  between  the  false  68r/yoL,  the  ‘  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  ’  (Mt  1514  23'6,  Lk  639),  and  the 
true  oSrjyis  (who  is  also  Himself  h  686s,  Jn  146),  who 
came  into  the  world  to  ‘  set  our  feet  straight’  into 
the  way  of  peace  (Lk  l79),  who  promised  before  His 
departure  that  He  would  send  the  Spirit  of  truth 
to  guide  His  people  into  all  the  truth  (Jn  1613),  and 
who  will  Himself  hereafter  ‘guide  them  to  life- 
giving  springs  of  water’  (Rev  717).  With  Christ 
as  oStiyis  of  His  people  cf.  the  dpxpyhs  of  Ac  31S  53i, 
He  210  122. 

2.  Christ  as  our  Guide. — To  communities  and  to 
individuals,  otherwise  walking  in  darkness,  Christ 
is  their  Guide,  the  Shepherd  leading  His  sheep,  the 
Light  preceding  His  people.  There  can  be  only 
one  Guide, — a  man  cannot  follow  the  lode-star  and 
also  make  for  every  flickering  will-o’-the-wisp  that 
allures  and  entices  him.  Christ  has  deliberately 
and  finally  claimed  the  guidance  of  mankind.  He 
bade  sincere  aspirants  after  life  follow,  not  the  Law 
as  such,  nor  even  God  as  unincarnate,  but  Himself, 
the  Law-in-character  and  the  God-in-man  (Lk  1822, 
Mt  1624,  Jn  1226).  His  guidance  is  to  be  universal 
in  its  scope  (Jn  l4- 9),  and  will  be  sufficient  in  its 
nature  (Jn  2122).  Without  Him  the  mass  of  men 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mt  938).  He 
alone  reveals  God  to  man  (Mt  1 127),  and  so  displays 
the  goal  of  man’s  being.  He  taught,  therefore,  as 
one  having  unique  authority  (Mt  729),  and  rightly 
draws  all  men  to  Himself  (Jn  1232).  He  Himself, 
and  no  other  conceivably  or  possibly,  is  the  Way 
as  well  as  the  Truth  and  the  Life  (Jn  146).  Hence 
the  warning :  ‘  Take  heed  that  no  man  lead  you 
astray’  (Mk  135).  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
impossibility  of  the  Christian’s  seeking  any  other 
guidance,  expressed  in  St.  Peter’s  exclamation : 
‘Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?’  (Jn  688).  Of  this 
sole  claim  and  unique  authority  the  three  chosen 
disciples  heard  the  ratification  in  the  bewildering 
glory  of  the  Transfiguration  :  ‘  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  :  hear  ye  him  ’  (Mk  97).  This  guidance  Christ 
gives  to  His  follower  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  guiding 
into  all  the  truth  (Jn  1613)  ;  and  very  especially 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  tell  of  Him 
(Jn  539),  and  whose  meaning  He  can  make  plain 
(Lk  2427- 46).  Christ  Himself  ratified  the  guidance 
afforded  by  Scripture  at  crises  of  His  life,  in  which 
example  and  precept  were  wedded  together  in 
indissoluble  union,  as  in  the  Temptation,  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  on  the  Cross  (Lk 
4.  1948  2348). 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  Father’s  will  was 
Christ’s  will,  even  to  the  uttermost:  ‘  Not  what  I 
will,  but  what  thou  wilt’  (Mk  1438).  So  Christ 
guides  us  to  union  with  God,  our  true  destiny  ; 
through  Him  we  come  to  the  Father  (Jn  148). 
Hence  His  guidance  is  into  peace  (Lk  l79),  as  the 
aged  Zaeharias  felt  and  declared.  It  is  the  steady, 
unvarying  guidance  of  the  heart  towards  its  Divine 
home,  the  love  of  God,  as  the  name  Immanuel 
suggests  (Mt  l23).  It  is  an  absolute  guidance,  or 
no  guidance  (Lk  967"82). 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

GUILE.— See  Deceit. 

GUILT  is  the  state  of  the  sinner  before  God, 
whereby,  becoming  the  object  of  God’s  wrath,  he 
incurs  the  debt  and  punishment  of  death.  So 
closely  are  Sin,  Guilt,  and  Death  connected,  both 
in  the  OT  and  NT,  that  the  terms  are  almost 
interchangeable,  and  can  be  adequately  discussed 


only  in  relation  to  one  another  (see  art.  SlN).  It 
will  suffice  in  the  present  article  to  show  that  the 
removal  of  guilt  was  the  object  of  Christ’s  death, 
and  that  the  recognition  of  sin  as  guilt  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  prominent,  if  not  the  primary  feature  of 
tlie  teaching  of  the  NT  concerning  sin. 

1.  The  gospel,  as  first  preached  by  the  Baptist 
(Mt  32)  and  Jesus  Himself  (Mk  l16,  Mt  A23  107),  was 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
who  usually  presents  it  as  Eternal  Life,  witnesses 
to  this  fact  (Jn33-6).  The  message,  therefore,  as 
coupled  with  the  summons  to  repentance,  involves 
a  restoration  of  personal  relations,  God  reigning  in 
the  midst  of  a  reconciled  people.  Baptism,  though 
the  symbolism  of  cleansing  is  employed,  is  ‘  unto 
remission’  (Mk  l4,  Lk  33)  rather  than  to  the  wash¬ 
ing  away  of  sins ;  remission  being  not  a  vital  act 
by  which  sinners  are  made  just,  but  a  personal 
favour  (Mt  612,  cf.  1  Jn  l9)  by  which  they  are 
accounted  righteous.  The  risen  Lord  expressly 
carries  on  this  view  of  His  atoning  work  into  the 
proclamation  of  the  completed  Christian  gospel. 
Remission  of  sins  was  to  be  preached  in  His  name 
among  all  the  nations  (Lk  2447,  cf.  Mt  2819).  To 
this  message  the  primitive  preaching  shows  an 
exact  fidelity  (Ac  238  531  1043  1338  2618).  The  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  blotted  out  ’  in  Ac  319  emphasizes  for¬ 
giveness  as  the  cancelling  of  an  account.  And 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  Ac  1730  (cf.  Ro  3“), 
that  God  had  ‘  overlooked  ’  the  times  of  ignorance, 
again  gives  prominence  to  the  personal  relation. 

It  is  the  guilt  rather  than  the  infection  of  sin 
which  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
analogy  between  disease  and  sin,  which  the  miracles 
of  healing  suggest,  might  appear  to  show  the 
contrary.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  sickness  of  the  body  to  that  of  the 
soul  would  have  presented  itself  to  the  Hebrew  in 
this  form,  and  not  rather  through  the  conception 
of  suffering  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  this, 
for  example,  that  makes  the  problem  of  the 
‘  marred  visage’  of  Jehovah’s  Servant  (Is  5213'15  53). 
And  the  interpretation  given  by  our  Lord  Himself 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  seems  to  be  decisive. 
His  power  to  cure  the  body  is  the  evidence,  not  of 
His  power  to  heal  the  soul,  but  of  His  authority 
(Qovala)  to  forgive  sins  (Mk  210).  It  is  the  ‘  debts’ 
which  remain  as  the  permanent  result  of  past 
‘  trespasses,’  for  which  we  ask  forgiveness  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  612,  Lk  ll4) ;  and  when  we  crave 
deliverance,  it  is  not  from  the  sick  will,  but  from 
the  ‘  Evil  One’  (Mt  613),  the  personal  enemy  of  God 
who  has  received  a  guilty  allegiance.  The  im- 
ortance  of  this  aspect  of  sin  is  further  marked 
y  the  requirement  of  human  forgiveness  as  the 
condition  because  the  pattern  of  Divine  remission 
(Mt  614- 16  1821'36).  What,  therefore,  is  removed  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  subjective  conse¬ 
quences,  but  an  objective  result  of  sin.  If  it  be 
urged  that  Christ  discharges  the  latter  only  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  He  destroys  the  former,  as 
expressed  in  the  words  ‘  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins’  (Mt  l21,  but  cf.  Ro  59),  the 
reply  is  that  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  Saviour 
in  the  sense  in  which  Messiah  was  to  save,  and 
that  this  is  determined  by  the  meaning  of  ‘  salva¬ 
tion  ’  as  developed  in  the  theology  of  the  OT.  The 
root  idea  of  the  Messianic  salvation  is  liberation 
not  remedy  (Ex  1413  152,  Is  4517  4613  5210,  Lk 

169.  71.77)_  J 

Again,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  judgment,  especially  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt  521,  22  71,  2 

1 Q15  J  1 20-24  1 036.  37.  41.  42  1  g'h.  28  1 928  24  passim  25  passim.  2Q64 

Lk  1258-  69).  The  unquenchable  fire  is  not  merely 
the  automatic  result  of  sin  bringing  forth  death, 
but  punishment  inflicted  by  judicial  sentence  (Mk 
943- 48,  Mt  2541).  The  wicked  are  workers  of  in- 
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iquity  giving  account  for  idle  words  and  deeds  (Mt 
1236  16r).  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
however  it  be  interpreted,  incurs  condemnation  as 
the  unpardonable  sin  (Mk  J28- 29,  Mt  1231-  32).  It  is 
the  personal  relation,  and  therefore  the  guilt  of  sin, 
which  appears  in  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
etc.  (Lk  15).  The  joy  of  the  angels  is  represented 
as  arising  out  of  the  reconciliation  between  the 
Father  and  the  penitent  (Lk  1510).  The  expiatory 
character  of  the  Cross  is  not  so  fully  evident. 
But  Jesus  gives  His  life  a  ransom  (Mk  1045 1|) ;  the 
Agony  was  a  cup  given  by  His  Father  (Mk  1436  ||); 
the  sorrow  of  death  was  the  forsaking  by  God  (Mk 
1534 1|) ;  the  peace  of  Calvary  the  self-committal  to 
the  Father  (Lk  234<i). 

2.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John ,  dwelling,  as  it  does, 
upon  the  gift  of  God  as  life,  truth,  and  light,  might 
seem  on  a  superficial  reading  to  obscure,  if  not  to 
ignore,  the  view  of  sin  as  guilt.  But  even  the 
Prologue  couples  grace,  or  God’s  free  favour,  with 
truth  as  that  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  in  antithesis  to  the  Law  given  by  Moses  (Jn 
l17).  The  witness  of  the  Baptist  is  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  (l28-36),  a  sacrificial  term  involving  expiation 
(1936  ;  cf.  Ex  1248,  Nu  912,  1  Co  57,  Jn  662  with  West- 
cott’s  note).  To  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  to  escape  judgment  (Jn  318  524).  It  is  ‘ac¬ 
cusation  to  the  Father’  which  the  Jews  have  to 
fear  (546).  Through  Christ  we  come  to  the  Father 
(148).  The  commission  of  the  risen  Christ  to  His 
disciples  is  to  forgive  and  retain  sins  (2023  ;  cf.  Mt 
10i9  igi8).  Jt  is  the  confession  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  which  the  First  Epistle  represents  as  effecting 
the  cleansing  from  sin  and  unrighteousness  through 
the  sacrificial  blood  and  heavenly  intercession  of 
our  Advocate  with  the  Father  (1  Jn  21*2).  The 
use  of  avo/j-la,  ‘lawlessness,’  as  a  synonym  for  a/xap- 
rla,  ‘  sin,’  implies  the  guilt  of  a  broken  law  (34). 
The  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  heart  reflects 
the  judgment  of  God  (32tl).  In  the  Apocalypse,  sin 
is  set  in  relation  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
(Rev  42),  incurring  His  wrath  (616),  noted  in  His 
books  (2012),  and  receiving  His  plagues  (151). 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  St.  Pauls  theory  of 
guilt  without  entering  upon  the  whole  question  of 
his  view  of  sin.  But  a  few  considerations  will 
make  it  clear  that  he  looks  at  sin,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  incurring  guilt.  It  is  represented  as 
an  act  committed  against  God  (Ro  l21).  All  its 
essential  features  are  recapitulated  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  sin  or  transgression.  It  is  only  through  the 
Law  that  it  can  appear  as  what  it  is  (320  77).  It 
can  only  be  separated  from  its  actual  manifesta¬ 
tions  by  being  re  presen  ted,  not  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  these,  but  as  itself  an  act  of  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  Adam  (519).  Death  is  not  so 
much  its  consequence  as  its  punishment  or  wages 
(512  623),  not  following  automatically,  but  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  sentence  of  an  offended  God  (l18, 
Eph  56,  Col  36).  It  involves  responsibility  (Ro  l20), 
desert  ( I32),  condemnation  (5IB- I8).  The  work  of 
Christ  is  primarily  an  act  of  righteous  obedience 
(5i8.  i9j  pp  os),  undoing  the  act  of  disobedience  in 
which  all  sin  is  included  ;  an  offering  for  sin  con¬ 
demning  sin  in  the  flesh  (Ro  83),  and  wiping  off  the 
score  of  trespasses  (Col  214).  Its  effect  in  the 
broadest  view  is  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  (Ro  81)  and  reconciliation  with  God  (5U>, 
2  Co  518-20).  St.  Paul’s  view  of  the  function  of  law 
must  here  be  remembered.  The  analogy  of  a 
therapeutic  drug,  administered  in  order  that  the 
disease  may  declare  itself,  is  apt  to  mislead.  I  Ins 
is  not  in  the  Apostle’s  thought.  For  tresxmsses  or 
transgressions  are  themselves  sin,  not  merely  its 
symptoms  (Eph  21, 5).  •  It  is  the  removal  of  these, 
not  of  a  cause  distinguishable  from  them,  which 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Cross  (Ro  425  ;  cf.  58  83-). 
Death,  which  passed  upon  all  men  in  consequence 


of  transgression  (512),  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses 
(514).  The  figure  is  that  of  a  ruler  to  whose  sway 
all  men  have  as  a  penalty  been  judicially  consigned, 
and  from  whose  custody  the  free  favour  of  God 
in  Christ  releases  them.  ‘  All  have  sinned  ’  (512), 
whether  with  or  without  an  explicit  publication 
of  law.  St.  Paul  would  not  have  allowed  that 
through  an  involuntary  taint  of  heredity  men 
had  at  any  time  suffered  without  personal  guilt. 
The  Gentiles  have  the  Law,  being  enlightened  by 
conscience  (214- 16 ;  cf.  Mt  2531'46).  Though  the  Law 
is  not  explicitly  revealed,  they  are  in  effect  trans¬ 
gressors.  If  in  Ro  415  St.  Paul  declares  that  ‘  the 
law  worketh  wrath,’  because  ‘where  there  is  no 
law,  neither  is  there  transgression,’  in  Gal  319  he 
says  rather  that  the  Law  was  added  ( wpocrerldi ;), 
came  in  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment, 
because  of  transgressions ;  i.e.  to  bring  home  un¬ 
mistakably  to  those  who  were  already  guilty  the 
conviction  of  their  offences. 

So  we  are  brought  to  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification.  Without  pressing  the  forensic 
metaphor  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  St.  Paul’s 
thought,  which  would  relegate  the  whole  theology 
of  guilt  to  a  region  of  formal  conceptions  un¬ 
checked  by  experience,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  the  Apostle  is  concerned  with  the  probation 
of  guilt  assumed  to  exist,  which  is  necessary  before 
the  sinner  can  throw  himself  upon  the  offer  of 
free  salvation  secured  to  him  through  the  gospel. 
Justification  is  not  in  itself  a  change  of  character, 
a  transformation  of  life,  but  an  alteration  of 
status  (Ro  51-2,  Eph  213),  a  reversal  of  relations 
whereby  the  ‘  servants  of  sin  ’  (Ro  617),  ‘  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  wrath’  (Eph  23)  become  ‘children  of  grace,’ 
‘  sons  of  God  ’  (Gal  326).  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
trespasses  (Ro  425),  no  more  to  be  confused  with 
sanctification,  which  is  its  fruit  (622),  than  is  trans¬ 
gression  with  uncleanness,  which  is  its  issue  ( l24). 
To  be  justified  from  sin  is  to  have  escaped— either 
by  paying  the  penalty  of  death  (67)  or  by  believing 
in  Christ  Jesus  (324-  25)— from  what  in  a  figure  is 
regarded  as  its  claim  or  dominion  over  the  life 
(612'14),  involving  an  obedience  or  yielding  of  the 
members.  This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
conception  of  sin,  from  which  St.  Paul  starts,  as  a 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  allegiance  admitting  of 
no  excuse. 


We  shall  be  saved  from  confusion  with  regard  to  the  Pauline 
view  of  guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  conforming  the  whole 
doctrine  of  sin  to  this  primary  idea,  by  considering  what  he 
means  by  ‘adoption  ’  and  ‘  grace.’  There  is  no  clear  instance  in 
any  Epistle  of  the  use  of  the  word  x*P‘s  >n  its  later  ecclesiastical 
sense  of  an  infusion  of  spiritual  strength  (see  Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans,  note  on  l5  x^P15)-  8ome  passages,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  the  term  admits  of  this  interpretation  (£.<7* 
Eph  47).  But  the  root  idea  is  the  free  favour  of  God  through 
Christ  (Ro  44  5i&).  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  imparted  gift,  but 
an  attitude  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Again,  the  conception  of  son- 
ship  as  applied  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  God,  while 
not  excluding  community  of  nature,  gives  prominence  rather  to 
the  elective  purpose  of  the  Father  (Eph  l6).  It  is  not  reached 
as  a  deduction  from  membership  in  Christ,  as  though  the 
highest  action  of  Divine  grace  were  nothing  more  than  the 
operation  of  a  natural  law.  Modern  theology,  with  its  leading 
idea  of  solidarity,  has  tended  to  obscure  the  personal  action  of 
the  Father  in  admitting  mankind  to  fellowship.  St.  Paul  s 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  is  guided  by  the  Hebraic  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  son  and  heir,  with  its  notion  of  privilege  rather  than 
primogeniture  (Ex  422,  jer  31»,  Ps  8927,  Col  115,  He  1223  ;  cf. 
Tnh  1S13  Is  14301.  Thus  the  Christian  attains  his  rank  in  the 
family  of  God  by  ‘  adoption  ’  (Gal  45,  Eph  1®  ;  cf.  Gal  326  where 
sonship  is  presented  as  a  privilege i  granted  f  *  .  Ihe 

Spirit  which  makes  him  a  member  of  Christ  is  the  Spirit  of 
adoption'  (Ro  815),  freely  given  by  God  to  those  whom  He  takes 
for  His  children  (Gal  46,  Ro  55  so  n,  i  Co  1213).  Membership  in 
Christ  is  thus  rather  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  filial  rela¬ 
tion.  The  Christian  life  depends,  not  upon  the  eradication  of 
evil,' but  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Eph  l7),  the  clearing  of 
the  o-uiltv  on  the  part  of  a  personal  God  in  consequence  of  the 
personal  satisfaction  offeredP by  Christ  (Ro  321-28  58,  cf.  Ex  346- 7). 
This  view  of  sonship,  as  involving  God’s  elective  purpose  and 
man’s  free  response,  frequently  underlies  St.  Paul  s  argument. 
Isaac  is  the  child  of  promise  (Gal  318  423.28,  Ro  42*1  98-  9),  Abra¬ 
ham  the  father  of  the  faithful  (Gal  37,  Ro  412).  The  redemption 
of  the  body  is  itself  an  ‘adoption ’  (Ro  823). 
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4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  brings  out  the 
various  elements  in  the  conception  of  human  guilt 
with  conspicuous  clearness.  We  have  to  do  with 
the  living  God  (He  312  412  1031),  who  is  a  consuming 
fire  (1229),  self-existent  and  separate  from  creation 
(1218-21),  the  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  ( 10so 
12-3),  whom  to  see,  therefore,  demands  a  purify¬ 
ing  separation  on  the  part  of  His  suppliant  wor¬ 
shipper  (914  1022).  What  men  need  is  boldness  to 
approach  His  throne  (41S  1019),  and  so  to  enter  into 
His  rest  (4lff-).  But  there  is  an  obstacle,  typified 
by  propitiatory  rites  and  attested  by  universal 
experience  (96'10  10s-11).  The  comers  thereunto 
need  a  reXeluiais  (210-  u),  the  accomplishment  of  a 
preliminary  act  of  satisfaction  (217  59)  which  shall 
render  them  competent.  The  experience,  which 
justifies  the  fulfilment  of  rites  felt  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  is  the  fear  of  death  (215),  the  spirit  of 
bondage  (ib. ),  the  evil  conscience  (1022).  This  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  ignorance,  error,  or  in¬ 
firmity  (52),  all  of  which  are  recognized  as  present 
in  human  character  and  requiring  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  the  consciousness  that  the  offerer  has  a  past 
whicji  repentance  cannot  separate  from  him  in  re¬ 
spect  of  his  relation  to  the  Everliving  (102- 3- 26- 27), 
a  record  of  offences  for  which  none  but  One  who 
Himself  ‘  ever  liveth  ’  can  atone  by  an  abiding 
intercession  (725,  cf.  1012).  The  conscience  must  be 
purged  from  dead  works  (914  1022),  which  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  their  present  results  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  ‘redemption  of  transgressions’  (915 ; 
cf.  Ac  1730,  Bo  324  ,  26),  the  removal  of  a  burden  (216 
froxot  SovXelas,  cf.  Ja  210),  is  the  method  whereby 
consecration  to  God’s  service  and  boldness  of  access 
are  secured.  Even  sanctification  itself  in  Hebrews 
(1214,  cf.  29'11  1010- 14  1312)  is,  not  indeed  the  formal 
consecration  of  the  sinner,  but  the  removal  of  the 
‘weight’  of  guilt  (121),  of  which  the  fulness  of 
faith  (1022)  is  the  counterpart  in  spiritual  experience. 

5.  That  guilt  is  original ,  i.e.  attaches  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  may  be  predicated  of  each  individual 
before  particular  evidence  of  transgression,  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  facts  of  redemption  (see  art.  Sin), 
and  explicitly  taught  in  the  NT.  In  the  famous 
passage  Ro  512'21  nothing  is  said  of  a  transmitted 
tendency  to  sin,  though  it  has  been  often  supposed 
that  this  is  implied.  But  St.  Paul  does  say  that 
death  ‘  passed  unto  all  men  ’  through  Adam’s 
transgression.  The  context  shows  that  death  is 
here  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  God. 
And  guilt  is  implied  in  the  remarkable  sentence 
‘  all  have  sinned,’  which  interprets  the  statement 
that  ‘through  one  man  sin  entered.’  How  St. 
Paul  reached  this  apparent  paradox  seems  clear 
from  a  consideration  of  Jewish  theology.  The  OT 
bears  abundant  witness  to  the  belief  that  the  sins 
(plural)  of  the  fathers  are  ‘visited’  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  (Ex  206  347),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
teaching  of  Ezekiel  balances  it  by  an  emphatic 
vindication  of  the  separate  responsibility  of  each 
soul  (Ezk  184-  20 ).  Apart  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Fall,  which  indicates  a  penalty  involving  the  seed 
of  the  woman  (Gn  318- 10),  this  is,  perhaps,  as  far  as 
the  OT  carries  us.  But  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (224) 
represents  death  as  entering  the  world  through  the 
envy  of  the  devil,  and  Sirach  (2524)  declares  that 
sin  originated  from  a  woman,  and  ‘  because  of  her 
we  all  die.’  The  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  however, 
differentiating  the  actual  transgression  of  Adam 
from  the  potentiality  of  sin  involved  in  his  creation, 
expressly  asserts  that  death  was  decreed  against 
the  generations  of  Adam.  Elsewhere  death  is 
spoken  of  as  incurred  by  the  personal  guilt  of  each 


individual,  and  the  statement  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (5415- 19),  that  ‘  each  of  us  is  the  Adam  of 
his  own  soul,’  looks  like  an  attempt  to  express  a 
mystery  which  alone  can  reconcile  these  divergent 
views.  According  to  Weber  (Altsynag.  Theol. 
p.  216),  the  nett  result  of  Talmudic  teaching 
appears  to  be  that  ‘  by  the  Fall  man  came  under 
a  curse,  is  guilty  of  death,  and  his  right  relation 
to  God  is  rendered  difficult.’  It  is  probably  only 
in  the  sense  of  transmitted  taint  that  Edersheim 
(Life  and  Times,  etc.  i.  p.  165 If.)  disallows  original 
sin  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  older  Rabbis ; 
for,  in  common  with  other  writers,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  frequent  assertion  of  inherited  guilt. 
That  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  this  prevalent 
view  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  or  that  he  availed 
himself  of  it  to  interpret  the  relation  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  to  the  whole  human  race,  as  giving  the 
victory  over  sin,  the  wages  of  which  is  death  (Ro 
6s3),  and  the  power  of  which  is  the  outraged  law 
(1  Co  1556). 

Literature. — See  art.  Sin.  J.  G.  SlMPSON. 

GULF  (xacr/ia,  from  xcdrw,  to  yawn,  gape,  open 
wide,  Lk  1628  only.  Chasma  (shortened,  chasm)  is 
the  exact  transliteration  of  the  Greek,  but  this 
word,  in  general  use,  is  later  than  the  AV.  Tindale 
has  ‘  a  great  space,’  and  the  Geneva  VS  ‘  a  great 
gulfe,’  with  ‘swallowing  pit’  in  the  margin). — It 
is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  other  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  division  between  the  worlds  of  the 
unseen.  In  Plato’s  vision  in  the  Republic  there  is 
an  intermediate  space  where  judges  are  seated, 
who  divide  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  accord¬ 
ing  as  men  are  found  just  or  unjust.  Return  to 
the  upper  world  is  possible ;  but  when  any  incurable 
or  unpunished  sinners  tried  to  ascend,  ‘  the  opening, 
instead  of  receiving  them,  gave  forth  a  sound,  and 
then  wild  men  of  fiery  aspect,  who  were  standing 
by  and  knew  what  the  sound  meant,’  seized  and 
carried  them  to  be  cast  into  hell  (Jowett’s  Plato, 
iii.  512  f. ).  Virgil’s  vision  is  of  ‘  a  cavern,  deep  and 
huge,  with  its  vast  mouth,  craggy,  sheltered  by  its 
black  lake  and  forest  gloom,  o’er  which  no  birds 
might  speed  along  unharmed  ;  such  an  exhalation, 
pouring  from  its  black  jaws,  rose  to  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  wherefore  the  Greeks  named  the  spot 
Avernus.’  The  ‘dreadful  prison-house’  is  guarded 
by  a  ‘  gate  of  ponderous  size,  with  pillars  of  solid 
adamant ;  so  that  no  mortal  might,  nay,  nor  the 
dwellers  in  the  sky,  are  strong  enough  to  throw  it 
down  in  war’  ( PEneid ,  vi.  236 f.,  553 f.).  Coming 
to  Jewish  representations,  the  Book  of  Enoch 
speaks  of  three  separations  between  the  spirits  of 
the  dead, — ‘by  a  chasm,  by  water,  and  by  light 
above  it’  (ch.  22).  In  Rabbinical  teaching  (cf. 
Weber,  Jud.  'Theol.2  341)  the  separation  between 
Paradise  and  Ge-hinnom  is  minimized ;  it  is  but 
‘a  wall,’  ‘a  palm-breadth,’  a  ‘ finger-breadth,’  ‘a 
thread.’  With  this  representation  the  ‘  great 
gulf  ’  of  the  parable  is  in  striking  contrast.  It 
would  be  obviously  wrong  to  interpret  literally,  or 
even  to  insist  upon  some  spiritual  counterpart  of 
the  detail  of  the  parable,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
base  upon  the  parable  as  a  whole  any  doctrine  of 
the  future  over  and  above  its  clear  moral  lesson 
and  warning.  But  the  solemn  words  of  Jesus  as 
to  the  possibility  and  danger  of  the  fixity  of  char¬ 
acter  in  evil  must  not  be  lightly  set  aside  (see 
Eternal  Sin). 

Literature.  —  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  393  ;  Salmond, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  277. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 
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HADES.— See  Dead,  Eschatology,  and  Hell 
(Descent  into). 

HAIR. — The  Jews  seem  to  have  shared  with 
other  peoples  the  belief  that  the  hair  is  really  ‘  a 
living  and  important  part  of  the  body’  (W.  R. 
Smith,  ES2  324  ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough2,  iii.  390). 
This  lent  importance  to  the  oath  by  the  head 
which  was  common  among  them  (Mt  536),  and  it 
accounts  for  the  attention  given  to  the  hair  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  vows  (Ac  1818 ;  Jos.  BJ  II.  xv.  1  ;  on 
hair  as  offering  and  in  vows  see  W.  R.  Smith,  l.c. 
323  ff. ;  Frazer,  l.c.  i.  370  ff*. ).  In  NT  times  long 
hair  was  regarded  as  a  glory  of  women,  but  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  men  (1  Co  ll14-  15).  Opinion  had  changed 
since  the  days  of  Absalom. 

Among  the  Arabs  the  ancient  sentiment  survives.  Many 
stalwart  men,  not  merely  ‘  immature  lads  ’  ( RS2  326),  take 
pride  in  their  long  glossy  locks.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  a 
change  from  the  NT  attitude  to  women’s  hair.  The  Jews  in 
Poland  permit  no  married  woman  to  wear  her  own  hair  ;  it  must 
be  cropped  close  before  the  wedding,  and  replaced  by  a  high 
head-dress  of  wool  or  silk.  It  is  a  terrible  sin  to  neglect  this 
rule  (Hosmer,  ‘  The  Jews,’  p.  363,  in  Story  of  the  Nations). 

It  was  customary  to  dress  the  hair  with  ointment 
(Mt  6n),  and  women  bestowed  much  care  upon  the 
coiffure  (1  Ti  29,  1  P  3s).  It  was  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  appear  with  locks  unbound  and  hair 
dishevelled. 

Lightfoot  (Works,  ed.  1823,  xii.  361)  gives  two  Rabbinic  quota¬ 
tions  in  point.  ‘  Kamitha  had  seven  sons  who  all  performed  the 
office  of  high  priests  ;  they  asked  of  her  how  she  came  to  this 
honour?  She  answered,  “The  rafters  of  my  house  never  saw 
the  hair  of  my  head  ”  ’  (  Vayyilpra  Rabba,  fob  188.  2).  ‘  The  priest 
unloosed  the  hair  ’  of  the  suspected  woman,  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  bitter  water,  ‘  for  greater  disgrace  ’  ( Sota ,  fol.  5.  1). 

When  Mary  (Jn  123)  wiped  the  feet  of  Jesus  with 
her  hair,  she  thus  ‘  testified  that,  as  no  sacrifice 
was  too  costly  for  her  purse,  so  no  service  was  too 
mean  for  her  person  ’  (Godet,  in  loc. ). 

Abundant  hair  on  head  and  chin  has  always 
been  regarded  by  Easterns  as  lending  dignity  to 
manhood,  and  the  beard  is  an  object  of  special 
reverence.  ‘  I  smooth  my  beard,’  says  Doughty, 
‘  toward  one  to  admonish  him  in  his  wrongful 
dealing  with  me,  and  have  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
honour.  If  I  touch  his  beard,  I  put  him  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  common  humanity,  and  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  God  above  us.  The  beard  is  taken  in 
Arabia  for  human  honour,  and  to  pluck  it  is  the 
highest  indignity.  Of  an  honest  man  they  say,  “His 
is  a  good  beard ,s ;  of  a  vile,  covetous  heart,  “  He  has 
no  beard  ”  ’  ( Arabia  Deserta,  i.  268).  What  indignity 
then  He  suffered  of  whom  the  prophet  wrote,  ‘  I 
gave  .  .  .  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair  ’  !  (Is  506). 

Single  hairs  are  taken  to  illustrate  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  God’s  care  (Mt  1030,  Lk  127  2 118).  White 
hairs  are  a  symbol  of  reverend  and  glorious  majesty 
(Rev  l14).  The  long  hair,  as  of  women,  adds  to  the 
grotesque  and  terrible  appearance  of  the  locust 
monsters  (Rev  98). 

The  Baptist’s  garment  of  camel’s  hair  (0p2£  /ca^oj- 
Xou,  Mt  34)  is  probably  identical  with  ~\yw  rma  of  Zee 
134,  and  that  of  his  great  prototype  (2  K  l8,  where 
we  should  read  with  RVm  ‘a  man  with  a  garment 
of  hair’).  The  rough  outer  cloak  generally  worn 
is  of  goats’  hair.  Wabar  al-ibil,  the  hair,  or  wool, 
(0pf£  can  also  mean  ‘wool,’  II.  iii.  273,  Hes.  Op. 
515)  of  the  camel  is  softer,  and  of  this  an  inner 
cloak  is  often  worn,  e.g.  in  winter  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Goats’  hair  is  not  named  in  NT,  but  most  likely 


this  was  the  material  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
wrought  at  his  trade  (Ac  18s),  his  native  province 
supplying  it  in  great  quantities. 

W.  Ewing. 

HALL. — ‘Hall’  appears  in  the  AV  in  away  to 
cause  not  a  little  confusion,  as  tr.  sometimes  of 
aii\r)  and  sometimes  of  irptuTupiov.  In  Mt  2727  AV 
has  ‘  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into 
the  common  hall’  (a  circumlocution  for  irpairupiov). 
In  Mk  1516  AV  has  ‘  into  the  hall  called  Prcetorium ,’ 
as  tr.  of  &7W  tt) 5  avXijs  &  eanv  TvpaiT&piov.  RV  has 
not  entirely  relieved  this  confusion.  The  English 
Revisers  render  irpo.iTwpt.ov  by  ‘palace,’  following 
Rhem.;  while  the  American  Revisers,  more  liter¬ 
ally,  give  prcetorium,  the  Latin  word  which  was 
carried  over,  transliterated,  into  the  Greek,  and 
which  denoted  originally  the  praetor’s  tent  or 
abode,  or  the  general’s  headquarters.  Tindale 
introduced  ‘  judgement-hall  ’  for  irpaiTwpiov,  and  is 
followed  by  AV  in  Jn  1828-  33  19“  etc.  The  AV 
renders  av\rj  by  ‘  palace  ’  in  M  t  26s-  58-  69,  Mk  1454-  66, 
Lk  ll21,  Jn  1815,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  place 
where  the  governor  dispensed  justice  ;  by  ‘  fold  ’  in 
Jn  101, 16  of  the  place  where  the  sheep  were  kept  at 
night;  and  by  ‘court’  in  Rev  ll2,  as  designating 
the  court  of  the  temple.  RV  more  consistently 
renders  avh-q  by  ‘  court  ’  instead  of  ‘  palace,’  every¬ 
where  except  in  Jn  101  t)  av\r\  rwv  irpo^druv,  where 
it  has  ‘the  fold  of  the  sheep’  (cf.  AV  ‘sheepfold’), 
and  in  v.16,  where  it  has  simply  ‘fold.’  Cf.  Mt 
263-  58-  69,  where  the  inner  court  of  the  high 
priest’s  official  residence  seems  to  be  meant ;  in 
v.«9  ‘Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace’  (AV) ; 
‘without’  stands  in  contrast  with  the  audience- 
room  in  which  Jesus  was  appearing  before  the 
authorities,  i.e.  Peter  was  not  in  the  room  of  the 
official  residence  where  the  trial  was  going  on,  but 
out  in  the  open  court,  around  which  the  house  was 
built ;  and  this  was  ‘  beneath,’  or  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  audience-room.  See  also  Court,  Prah- 
torium.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

HALLEL  (‘praise’). — A  technical  Hebrew  liturgi¬ 
cal  term,  applied  in  Rabbinical  literature  to  certain 
Psalms  ana  psalm-pieces  of  praise,  which  character¬ 
istically  have  as  their  keynote  the  expression 
Hallelujah  (‘Praise  ye  Jah’).  It  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  one  group  of  Psalms  (113-118) 
regarded  as  a  liturgical  unit  (so  always  in  the 
Synagogue-liturgy). 

Pss  113-118  form  ‘  the  Hallel  ’  xxt  \£oyJ,r,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ‘Hallel  of  Egypt’*  (Pss  113-114)  and  the  ‘great  Hallel’ 
(Sm  *An)  which  is  usually  understood  to  mean  Ps  136.  In 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  however,  the  Psalms  included  in  the 
‘  great  Hallel  ’  are  variously  given,  viz.  :  (1)  Ps  136,  (2)  Pss  1354- 
136,  and  (3)  Pss  120-136.  The  question  is  discussed  in  Jerus. 
Pes.  v.  7.  See,  further,  Joel  Muller,  note  to  Sopherim  xviii.  2 
(p.  253).  In  one  passage  of  the  Mishna  (Pes.  x.  6)  the  Hallel 
(Pss  113-118)  is  designated  ‘Hallelujah.’  For  ‘half-Hallel’  see 
below. 

1.  Origin. — In  its  present  form  the  Psalm-group 
(113-118)  seems  clearly  to  have  been  compiled  for 
liturgical  purposes  at  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  the  collection  was 
formed  in  Maccabaean  times  for  recitation  on  the 
Feast  of  Hdnukka  (Dedication),  on  the  eight  days 
of  which  it  is  still  chanted  in  the  synagogue. 

pg  U824  (<  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it’)  points  to  some  day  of  public 

*  ’ixon  Ber.  56 a.  See  J.  Muller,  op.  cit.  p.  288.  In  a 
.baraitha  (Bab.  Shabb.  1186)  Pss  145-148  are  apparently  called  a 
‘  Hallel.’ 
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thanksgiving ;  vv.4-34  suggest  the  Syrian  war,  and  recovery  of 
and  entrance  into  the  Temple.  At  the  same  time,  the  collection 
embodies  other  elements.  Thus  Ps  1182529  seems  to  be  an  old 
song  of  praise  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  With  this  agrees 
the  fact  that,  according  to  an  old  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  ( Sukka  iv.  5),*  the  Hallel  was  recited  on 
1  eighteen  days  and  one  night  of  the  year — the  eight  days  of 
Tabernacles  ;  the  eight  of  Ildnukkd  ;  Pentecost  (one  day) ;  and 
the  first  day  of  Passover  with  its  (preceding)  night.’  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  Tabernacles  and  Hdnukkd  are  placed  first  in  this  list ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  latter  feast  seems  origin¬ 
ally  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  extension  or  reduplica¬ 
tion  of  the  former  (cf.  2  Mac  l9) ;  Cheyne  (OP  p.  33,  note  n) 
remarks :  1  that  the  recitation  of  the  Hallel  on  these  occasions 
[Dedication  and  Tabernacles]  goes  back  to  Simon  can  hardly  be 
doubted.’  t  A  curious  indication  of  its  liturgical  use  may  perhaps 
he  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  counts  only 
Jive  psalms  in  the  Hallel,  Ps  115  not  being  regarded.  The  LXX 
and  many  Hebrew  MSS  treat  the  latter  psalm  as  part  of  Ps  114. 
The  reason  assigned  in  one  of  the  smaller  Midrashim  is  as  follows : 

‘  The  Tora  consists  of  five-fifths  ;  the  Psalter  of  five-fifths  ;  and 
the  Hallel  of  five-fifths.’ 

2.  Jewish  liturgical  usage. —As  already  stated, 
the  Hallel,  according  to  tradition,  was  regularly 
recited  at  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles,  Dedication, 
Pentecost,  and  Passover  (first  day  and  preceding 
night),  t 

On  certain  other  days  of  the  year  it  became  customary  to 
recite  the  Hallel,  viz.  :  on  the  last  6  days  of  Passover,  and  on 
new  moons  other  than  the  new  moon  of  Tishri  (which  introduces 
the  solemn  penitential  period).  But  this  usage  was  apparently 
late  and  unauthorized.  This  is  shown  (a)  by  the  omission  on 
these  days  of  two  sections  of  the  complete  Hallel,  viz. :  Ps 
1151-11  and  llfil-li  ;  §  and  (6)  that  both  Rash!  and  Maimonides 
protested  against  the  use  of  the  regular  benediction  before 
‘half  Hallel,’  on  the  ground  that  its  employment  on  these  days 
was  merely  a  pious  custom  without  authority. 

The  recitation  of  the  Hallel  is  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  special  blessings. ||  Certain  parts  are  also 
recited  with  a  responsive  refrain  : 

(a)  The  first  four  verses  of  Ps  118  are  said  by  the  Reader,  the 
people  responding  after  each  :  ‘  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ; 
for  He  is  good  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.’  (b)  The  last 
nine  verses  of  the  same  Psalm  are  also  repeated,  in  part  alter¬ 
nately,  in  part  together,  by  Reader  and  congregation. 

According  to  the  Mishna  ( Pes .  v.  7),  which  em¬ 
bodies  old  and  (there  is  every  reason  to  believe) 
trustworthy  traditions  as  to  the  Temple-ritual,  the 
complete  Hallel  was  recited  by  the  Levites  during 
the  slaughter  of  the  Paschal  lambs  in  the  Temple- 
courts.  If  The  use  of  Hallel  in  the  Paschal  meal  at 
home,  when  the  lamb  was  eaten,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  above.  Here  the  data  are 
somewhat  conflicting. 

According  to  the  Mishna  (Pes.  x.  6  and  7),  the  Hallel  was 
here  recited  in  two  parts,  and  this  is  still  the  custom  at  the 
Jewish  Paschal  meal.  The  first  part  (Pss  113-114)  immediately 
follows  the  Haggada  proper  (the  narrative  of  redemption)  and 
precedes  the  drinking  of  the  second  cup  of  wine.  It  is  appropri¬ 
ately  closed  by  a  special  benediction  for  redemption.  The 
second  part  (Pss  115-118,  followed  by  136  and  the  ‘  Blessing  of 
Song’)  follows  after  the  mixing  of  the  fourth  cup,  when  the 
banquet  and  grace  after  meat  have  been  completed.  And  this 
arrangement  is  attested  in  the  Mishna  (ib.).  The  contents  of 
the  first  part  were,  however,  a  subject  in  dispute  between  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  the  former  concluding  it  at 
Ps  113,  the  latter  at  Ps  114.  The  wording  of  the  benediction  for 
redemption  was  also  not  fully  determined  (ib.).  It  looks  as 
though  the  recitation  of  the  Hallel  in  the  home-service  were  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Temple-ritual,  the  family  meal  being  par¬ 
taken  of  between  the  two  parts  as  a  family  sacrifice,  just  as  the 
Passover  lamb  was  sacrificed  in  the  Temple  during  the  singing 
of  the  Hallel.  The  custom,  as  the  Mishna  suggests,  may  quite 
well  have  arisen  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

3.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — It  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  hymn  referred  to  in  Mt  2630  ||  Mk  1426 

*  Cf.  also  Bah.  Arakhin,  12 a. 

t  Peritz  (Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  ‘Hallel’)  connects  the  liturgical 
recitation  of  the  Hallel  with  the  Passover-meal  (he  denies  that  it 
was  sung  in  the  Temple-service),  and  thinks  that  it  attained  its 
present  compass  only  1  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.’ 
But  this  is  to  ignore  the  data  given  above,  which  connect  it 
primarily  with  Tabernacles  and  Hdnukka. 

1  With  the  doubling  of  the  initial  days  of  Festivals  that  takes 
place  1  in  exile,’  the  18  days  originally  comprised  in  the  above 
now  amount  to  21,  and  1  night  to  2. 

§  Hence  ths  designation  ‘  half-Hallel  ’  for  this  form. 

Ii  For  these  cf.  Singer’s  Heb.-Eng.  Prayer-Book ,  pp.  219,  224. 

IT  For  a  graphic  description  of  this  see  Edersheim,  The  Temple  ; 
its  Ministry  and  Services,  p.  191  f. 


( ‘  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn  ’  \yp.vr)aa.vTe$\)  was 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  115-118)*  sung 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  supper  (see  above). 
This  is  quite  possible,  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  the  custom  had  been  established  in  connexion 
with  the  Paschal  meal  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

In  Delitzsch’s  Heb.  NT  the  expression  is  well  paraphrased  : 
‘After  they  had  completed  the  Hallel’  (^SnrrnN  1D1).  But 
there  are  some  indications  that  the  usage  was  subject  to  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  earlier  period.  Thus,  according  to  one  authority, 
for  the  ‘  completion  ’  of  the  Hallel  at  the  Paschal  meal  Ps  25 
might  suffice  (Pes.  118a).  The  expression  i/u-vrurxvTt;  certainly 
suggests  a  Paschal  meal.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  it  is 
absent  from  the  Lukan  account. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  the  following  are  important :  art.  ‘  Hallel  ’  in  the  Jewish 
Encyc.,  with  the  authorities  there  enumerated;  Delitzsch  on 
Ps  113;  Biichler,  XATW  xx.  [1900]  114-135;  Buxtorf,  Babb. 
Lex.  (ed.  Fischer)  s.v.  bbn  ;  Hamburger,  BE  ii.  353  ff. 

G.  H.  Box. 

HALLOWED. — Used  of  the  name  of  our  Father 
— first  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  69 1|  Lk  1 12), 
=  ‘ revered’  or  ‘counted  holy.’  It  is,  says  Godet 
(Com.  in  loco),  a  prayer  that  ‘  unworthy  conceptions 
of  God  and  of  His  character  may  no  longer  prevail 
among  men.  The  child  of  God  beseeches  Him  to 
manifest  with  effect  His  holy  character,  in  the 
conscience  of  men,  so  that  all  impure  Idolatry, 
gross  or  refined,  as  well  as  all  formal  Pharisaism, 
may  be  completely  removed,  and  that  every  human 
being  may  unite  with  the  seraphim  in  the  anthem 
of  adoration,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy.”’ 

The  verb  ij-uitsiv  is  in  constant  usage  in  LXX  to  render  the 
different  forms  of  Heb.  trip  (see  Concord,  s.v.).  Isaiah  (813  2923) 
and  Ezekiel  (passun,  e.g.  20J1  3S23)  employ  the  word  (rendered 
‘sanctify’  AV  and  RV)  of  the  Lord  and  His  name,  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  of  causing  to  be  revered, 
whether  by  judgment  or  by  deliverance.  OT  usage  with  reference 
to  Sabbath,  Jirstborn,  etc.,  ought  to  be  compared.  Our  Lord 
uses  ky.  (1)  of  Himself  (Jn  1036  1719)  in  the  sense  of  consecration 
(‘sanctify’  AV  and  RV,  cf.  marg.)  to  the  office  of  Messiah  by 
His  submitting  to  death  ;  and  (2)  of  His  disciples  (Jn  171?- 19)  as 
consecrated  by  the  truth.  The  root  idea  is  setting  apart  for 
holy  purposes,  with  the  consequent  development  of  a  holy 
character.  This  ethical  sense  is  derived  from  Lv  ll44  hyux.tr. 
dv\tn<rth  xoci  oiyioi  'irrtcrOs,  on  ccytos  tipu  £ yu  (see  Lightfoot  on  Ph  l4). 
See,  further,  artt.  Consecrate  and  Sanctify. 

For  usage  of  the  English  word  see  Hastings’ 

DB  (s.v.).  R.  Macpherson. 

HALTING. — A  deficiency  in  gait,  when  one  is 
not  able  to  walk  without  limping.  The  word 
refers  to  the  imperfection  in  the  art  of  walking, 
rather  than  to  the  deficiency,  injury,  or  weakness 
of  the  limb  or  limbs  which  is  the  cause.  This 
differentiation  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
Brand  (1789) :  ‘  He  hath  a  halt  in  walking  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs  ’ ;  also 
Tennyson  (Guinevere):  ‘If  a  man  were  halt  or 
hunch’d’ ;  Bunyan  (Pilg.  Prog.  pt.  ii.) :  ‘  Mr.  Ready 
to  Halt,’  cf.  Ps  3817  ;  Sliaks.,  Timon,  Ac.  IV.  Sc.  i.: 
‘  Thou  cold  sciatica,  cripple  our  senators,  that 
their  limbes  may  halt  as  lamely  as  their  manners  ’ 
(an  illustration  also  of  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  word  ‘  halt  ’  similar  to  that  of  ‘  lame  ’) ;  so 
Richard  III.,  Ac.  I.  Sc.  i. — 

*  Sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them.* 

‘  Halt  ’  is  the  tr.  of  in  Mt  18s,  Mk  945,  Lk  1421, 
Jn  5s ;  but  the  translators  of  neither  AV  nor  RV 
maintain  a  close  distinction  between  the  lame  and 
the  halt.  The  halting  are  included  in  the  general 
healings  wrought  by  Jesus  among  the  multitude, 
and  many  of  them  would  doubtless  be  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  yield  readily  to  the  method  of  our  Lord, 
acting  as  He  did  on  the  line  of  existing  therapeutic 
forces,  even  while  going  far  beyond  our  present 
knowledge  and  experience  of  these  forces. 

T.  H.  Wright. 

*  According  to  the  school  of  Shammai,  Pss  114-118. 
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HAND  (t,  fp  ‘  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand  ’ ;  x^P  1 
‘right-hand,’  apicrrepd  ‘left-hand’). — - 

OT  usage. — In  the  OT  there  is  a  very  large  variety  of  mean- 
ings  attaching  to  the  word  ‘  hand  ’  and  to  expressions  and 
phrases  in  which  it  occurs  ;  a  detailed  consideration  of  these 
is  not  necessary  here,*  but  a  brief  reference  seems  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  NT  usage  is  to  some  extent  based, 
through  the  LXX,  on  that  of  the  OT.  In  its  origin  the  Hebrew 
word  probably  meant  ‘strength’  (cf.  Assyr.  idu=  ‘ strength ’),t 
and  it  is  used  in  this  figurative  sense  in  Jos  820  (‘  there  was  not 
in  them  strength  [lit.  hands ]  to  flee’),  Ps  76s  (‘none  of  the 
mighty  men  have  found  their  hands,’  i.e.  they  are  powerless). 
The  word  is  used  in  a  number  of  other  figurative  senses,  see 
the  Oxford  Heb.  Lexicon  under  V.  Instructive  is  the  passage 
Ex  148  ‘  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand’  (cf. 
Ex  158- 12,  Nu  ll23  33s) ;  the  reference  is  to  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
(‘with  a  high  hand ’  =  with  the  help  of  the  high  hand,  a  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  preposition  3  frequently  has) ;  the  ‘  hand,’  strictly 
speaking,  the  ‘  right  hand  ’  (]’?;),  of  God  is  the  planet  Venus  ;  f 
this  antique  conception  is  much  softened  down,  though  a 
literal,  anthropomorphic  sense  is  still  implied  in  the  use  of 
‘  hand’  in  Ps  102'25  ‘The  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.’ 

In  reference  to  man  the  word  is  used  (just  as  is  the  case  in 
the  NT)  in  a  variety  of  senses,  according  to  the  phrase  in  which 
it  is  found  :  ‘  to  put  one’s  life  into  one’s  hand’  (Jg  123),  means  to 
be  ready  to  jeopardize  one’s  life  ;  ‘  to  clap  the  hands  ’  is  a  sign 
of  joy  (2  K  1112)  ■  ‘  to  fill  the  hand  ’  (RV  ‘  consecrate  ’)  is  to  instal 
in  office  (Jg  17s- 12) ;  §  ‘  to  lift  up  the  hand  ’  (whether  towards 
heaven  or  towards  the  altar  is  not  always  certain,  see  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  ii.  260)  was  a  symbolic  action  which  accompanied 
an  oath,  it  implied  the  calling  of  the  Deity  to  witness  |i  (Dt 
32-40) ;  the  same  action,  with  both  hands,  was  the  attitude 
adopted  w'hen  blessing  (Ps  1342) ;  ‘  to  open  the  hand  ’  is  to 
show  generosity  (Dt  1511) ;  to  place  the  hands  upon  the  head 
was  a  sign  of  grief  (2  S  1319) ;  to  kiss  the  hand  towards  was 
a  sign  of  homage  (to  a  heathen  deity  in  Job  312?);  ‘to  lay  the 
hand  upon  the  mouth  ’  was  done  in  token  of  humility  (Pr  3032, 
cf.  Is  5218);  ‘to  strike  hands’  meant  to  go  surety  for  some¬ 
one  (Pr  61).  Ail  these  symbolic  actions  with  the  hand  were 
common  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day 
also  in  Syria,  Arabia,  etc. 

There  is  one  other  use  of  the  word  in  the  OT  which  demands 
a  passing  notice  ;  it  means  a  sign  or  monument  (1 S  1512,  2  S  1818, 
cf.  Gn35i4);  according  to  Schwally,^J  it  was  originally  so  called 
because  a  hand  was  depicted  upon  the  monument  or  pillar,  ■ 
this  hand  being  a  token  of  that  wherewith  the  vow  had  been 
made  (the  uplifted  hand),  or  perhaps  wherewith  an  offering  had 
been  brought ;  in  view,  however,  of  what  has  been  said  above, 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  hand|was  a  representation  of  the  hand 
of  the  Deity. 

Usage  in  the  Gospels. — In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  ‘  hand  ’  occurs,  it  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  literal  sense ;  there  is  no  need  to  give 
references  for  these.  Not  infrequently  there  is  the 
expression  ‘  at  hand  ’  in  the  EV  whei’e  in  the 
original  x^P  does  not  occur :  e.g.  ‘  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand  ’  (ijyyiKev) ;  such  passages  do  not 
properly  belong  to  this  article,  and  are  not  taken 
into  account. 

1.  All  those  things  which  are  done  by  means  of 
the  hand,  or  in  which  the  visible  part  is  done  by  the 
hand  (such  as  the  working  of  miracles,  or  taking 
hold  of  a  person  or  thing)  are  described  as  being 
performed  Slcl  x^P^-,  Sta  tSjv  xeipuv>  Slcl  xelP^v — 
Tiros,  Mk  62  etc.  ;  eirl  XelP<*”',  Mt  46,  Lk  4n  ;  els  t3\v 
Xeipa,  Lk  1522.  ‘Hand’  is  used  frequently  as  a 
synonym  for  ‘power’  (Mt  1722,  Mk  931,  Lk  l74  944) ; 
in  the  slightly  different  sense  of  ‘  protecting  power  ’ 
(Lk  2346) ;  still  in  the  sense  of  power  but  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  ‘possession’  (Jn  1028-29);  as  used 
in  Lk  l66  it  contains  the  idea  of  God’s  ‘  further¬ 
ance  ’ ;  then,  again,  it  is  used  loosely,**  in  the  sense 
of  ‘finger,’  in  Lk  1522  (‘put  a  ring  on  his  hand’); 
lastly,  it  is  referred  to  (in  a  peculiarly  Oriental 
manner)  as  though  it  had,  metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing,  sense  :  ‘  if  thine  hand  offend  thee  ’  (<ncav8a\l<rri), 

*  See  art.  ‘  Hand’  in  Hastings’  DB. 
f  Oxford  Heb.  Lexicon ,  s.v.  _  , 

t  For  tlie  proof  of  this  statement  see  Nielsen,  Die  Altarabische 
Mondreligion  und  die  Mosctische  U eberlieferung  (Strassburg, 
1904),  pp.  Ill,  154  ft,  where  illustrations  of  S.  Arabian  cylinder 
seals  are  also  given,  showing  ‘  the  hand  of  God  ’  with  the  planet 
Venus  above  it;  the  Divine  hand  has  seven  fingers. 

§  On  this  idiom  see  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  1951. 

||  A  later  custom  was  to  place  the  left  hand  on  a  tomb  and 
qubte  Is  58n.  _  ,  _r„  „ 

If  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  p.  58,  note.  See  also  Lib,  No. 
199  ff.  _  ,  „ 

**  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  cf.  e.g.  Gn  24— 
'hands’  used  for  ‘  wrists.' 


and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  Mt  65  ‘  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.’ 

2.  But  the  most  interesting  use  of  ‘  hand  ’  in  the 
Gospels,  as  in  the  OT,  is  seen  in  idiomatic  phrases 
in  which  it  occurs ;  these  may  be  briefly  enume¬ 
rated  as  follows  ; — ‘To  wash  the  hands’  (Sirov  hrreLv 
ras  x- )  was  a  symbolic  action  denoting  a  repudia¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  or  a  declaration  of  innocence 
(Mt  2724,  cf.  Ps  266  7313) ;  the  same  phrase,  very 
nearly,  vlirrecv  ras  x-,  refers  to  the  washing  before 
meals  in  obedience  to  tradition  *  (Mt  152).  To  ‘  lay 
hands  on  ’  is  used  in  several  senses  ;  eTn.j3a.WeLv  ra. s 
X •  Ori  riva  (or  simply  with  the  dat.)  means  to  take 
hold  of  with  violent  intent  (Mk  1446)  ;  emn.devai  tcls 
X ■  (or  tt)v  x- )  Sirl  riva  (or  with  dat.  )f  is  synonymous 
with  healing  (Mt  918,  Mk  523) ;  ndevai  ras  x ■  ^ 
nva  is  used  of  blessing  children  (Mk  101S) ;  ‘  to  put 
the  hand  to  the  plough’  (imfiAWeLv  rr/v  x •  l=7r’  &P°- 
rpov)  is  a  metaphoric  expression  denoting  the  under¬ 
taking  of  some  duty  (Lk  962) ;  different  meanings 
attach  to  the  phrase  ‘  to  stretch  forth  the  hands  ’ : 
eKreive iv  rds  x ■  eir^  Tlva  is  used  of  taking  someone 
prisoner  (Lk  2253),  or  (with  the  same  construction) 
to  indicate  a  person  (Mt  1249) ;  S kt .  rpv  x-  in  Mt 
1431  means  to  save  from  harm  ;  the  same  expression 
in  Jn  21 18  seems  to  he  used  in  reference  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hands  (in  the  sense  of  arms)  on 
the  cross.  ‘  To  lift  up  the  hands’  (hralpeLv  ras  x ■)  is 
the  attitude  of  blessing  (Lk  2450) ;  1  to  take  by  the 
hand’  (sparelv  rrjs  x-)  means  to  take  hold  of  some¬ 
one  with  the  purpose  of  helping  (Mk  l31) ;  ‘to 
deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  ’  (irapaSLSivaL  eis  x- 
tlvos )  is  to  give  into  the  power  of,  with  evil  intent 
(Mt  1722),  while  Scddvac  n  ev  rrj  x •  tlvos  means  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  (Jn  335) ;  ‘to  commend  [the 
spirit]  into  the  hands  of  ’  ( iraparidlvaL  to  irvevpa  els 
X .  tlvos)  is  to  place  oneself  under  God’s  protection 
(Lk  2346). 

3.  Lastly,  there  are  many  words  in  connexion 

with  which  ‘  hand  ’  is  not  expressed,  but  implied  ; 
all  these  convey  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the 
root  conceptions  of  this  word,  viz.  strength  and 
activity.  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley. 

HANDMAID.  —  ‘  Handmaid .’  (Lk  l38 ;  ‘  hand¬ 
maiden,’  v.48 ;  in  the  American  Standard  RV  ‘  hand¬ 
maid’  in  both  passages)  answers  to  the  Gr.  oov\y, 
which  means  literally,  as  the  RV111  shows,  ‘slave.’ 
In  the  LXX  rendering  of  Hannah’s  vow  (1  S  l11), 
which  is  clearly  echoed,  almost  cited,  in  Lk.,  Sou\p 
represents  the  Hebrew  ’ amah ,  which,  with  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  'amt a  and  the  Bab.  amtu, 
seems  to  have  heen  a  common  Semitic  designation 
of  a  female  slave  in  Canaan  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  was  sometimes  used  in  courteous 
self-depreciation  (1  K  l17,  1  S  25241- 28- S1- 41 ;  the 
letter  of  an  Assyrian  lady  in  Johns’  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws ,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  p.  378), 
and  then  was  naturally  applied  to  relation  to  God 
(the  above-mentioned  vow,  also  Ps  861G  11616).  In 
the  Aram,  text,  which  probably  underlay  the  Song 
of  the  Virgin,  ‘handmaiden  ’  would  be  ’amta  with 
suffix  (Pal.  Led.  of  Gospels,  1899,  p.  234).  The  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  illustrates  the  Oriental 
habit  of  describing  man  as  the  slave  of  God,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  in  the  OT  (Ps 
1911.  i3}  16.11  etc.),  in  the  so-called  Babylonian 

Penitential  Psalms,  in  ancient  Semitic  names— 
Obadiah  found  both  in  the  Bible  and  on  an  ancient 
seal,  Abdeel  (Jer  3626),  Abdul  (1  Ch  516),  Abednego 
(Dn  l7),  Abd  Ninip  ( Tell  el-Amarna  Letters,  No. 
53,  Winckler),  'AbdAshtoreth(KAT[Z IF]  129) ;  and 
in  names  current  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  present 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  origin,  of  which  this  custom  was  a 
remnant,  is  to  be  sought  in  a  ceremonial  purifying  before  par¬ 
taking  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  at  which  the  Deity  was  conceived 
of  as  being  present ;  cf.  VV.  R.  Smith,  RS  3  p.  229.  ,  .  , 

t  The  same  phrase  writh  the  same  construction—  to  ordain 
in  Ac  66  8i7. 
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time,  such  as  Abdallah  (for  many  examples  from 
southern  and  central  Palestine  cf.  PEFSt,  1904, 
p.  155,  and  1905,  p.  48  f.  )•  These  illustrations, 
however,  refer  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  men.  In 
connexion  with  a  list  of  personal  names  collected 
from  various  Moslem  villages  in  the  south  of 
Palestine  (PEFSt,  1904,  p.  155),  it  is  remarked  that 
female  names  of  the  type  of  Abdallah  have  not 
been  found.  Still  it  must  always  have  been  easy 
for  an  Oriental  woman  to  call  herself  ‘  the  hand¬ 
maid  ’  of  Deity.  The  transition  from  the  courteous 
to  the  religious  use  would  he  readily  effected. 

W.  Taylok  Smith. 

HAPPINESS. —i.  Pagan  and  Christian 
Ideals  compared.  —  Happiness  was  much  dis¬ 
cussed  among  the  Greeks  under  the  term  ‘well- 
being’  (evda i/xovla).  Aristotle  said:  ‘For  on  the 
subject  of  happiness  and  what  conduces  to  it,  and 
of  its  opposites,  exhortation  or  discussion  is  always 
conversant,  and  this  because  we  needs  do  the 
things  which  procure  it  or  any  of  its  constituents, 
and  refrain  from  doing  the  things  which  destroy  or 
impede  it’  ( Rhct .  i.  5).  The  differences  of  the 
philosophic  schools  arose  from  the  question  wherein 
this  well-being  consisted.  Was  it  in  knowledge, 
pleasure,  virtue,  freedom  from  pain,  wealth,  or 
well-doing?  The  record  of  the  answers  to  this 
forms  the  history  of  ancient  Ethics.  Jesus  did  not 
use  the  word  ‘happiness’  (eu5ai/j.ovLa),  or  propound 
any  theory  of  the  relation  between  duty  and 
pleasure  ;  but  absence  of  the  word  is  no  proof  that 
the  subject  was  foreign  to  His  mind.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  should  neglect  in 
His  system  so  universal  an  instinct  as  the  desire 
after  happiness  ;  for  in  the  final  summation  joy 
must  be  a  part  of  the  perfect  state.  The  com¬ 
parison  between  ancient  and  Christian  Ethics  must 
not  be  made  on  verbal  or  literary  lines,  but  the 
systems  must  be  judged  by  their  actual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  well-being  or  happiness. 

(1)  The  failure  of  Paganism.  The  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  bring  any  large  satis¬ 
faction  with  them,  nor  did  they  discover  any  per¬ 
manent  refuge  for  the  race.  Of  all  the  products 
of  Greek  speculation,  Stoicism  survived  longest,  and 
had  the  largest  influence  upon  the  civilization  of 
the  world ;  but  while,  by  its  stern  grandeur,  it 
shaped  a  few  noble  characters  which  remained  as 
a  protest  against  the  lax  manners  of  the  Empire, 
it  failed  to  open  up  any  fountain  of  joy  for  man. 
The  Stoic  sage  was  powerless  to  convert  his  theories 
into  conduct,  as  he  himself  confessed ;  and  the 
passionlessness  of  soul  which  he  advocated  was  a 
poor  match  for  the  strong  impulses  of  the  human 
heart.  Where  reliance  upon  human  reason  was 
undermined,  it  was  met  with  an  impotent  religious¬ 
ness  ;  and  where  reverence  for  the  natural  order 
was  impaired,  there  was  no  message  of  a  future 
life  in  which  compensations  would  atone  for  present 
inequalities.  Also  the  examples  of  the  earlier 
leaders  created  a  preference  for  suicide,  which  was 
a  confession  of  failure  to  procure  the  well-being  of 
life.  Paganism  withdrew  from  the  struggle  to 
provide  happiness.  It  despaired,  and  was  therefore 
defeated. 

(2)  The  success  of  Christianity.  The  character¬ 
istic  word  of  Christianity  is  Life ;  for  while  the 
moral  code  and  example  of  Christ  are  superior  to 
others,  it  is  not  on  this  that  His  supremacy  rests. 
Christ’s  Person  is  the  vital  force  of  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  ‘  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself’ 
(Jn  526).  This  same  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  all 
who  believe  in  Christ ;  and  so  rich  is  this  gift,  that 
each  believer  becomes  a  constant  source  of  life  (Jn 
657  738).  Life  is  imparted  to  the  believer  in  many 
'ways,  but  chiefly  through  Christ’s  words  (6B3-68  153). 
This  life  is  the  realization  of  all  human  aspiration, 


enabling  the  Christian  to  hold  on  with  courage  and 
hope  in  the  face  of  temptation  and  doubts ;  and 
the  history  of  our  civilization  is  the  evidence  that 
Jesus  has  succeeded  where  all  others  failed.  To 
an  age  that  was  exhausted  and  desponding,  that 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  deep  desires  of  human 
nature,  Christ  came  with  convincing  and  converting 
power.  When  He  spoke,  men  believed  and  lived 
again.  Through  Him  rose 

‘  One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy, 

Lifting  mankind  again.’ 

Stoicism  and  Neo-Platonism  produced  thoughts  of 
great  beauty  and  purity.  ‘  Yet  neither  of  them 
could  enable  artisans  and  old  women  to  lead  a  truly 
philosophic  life.  Christianity  could  and  did ;  the 
apologists  point  triumphantly  to  the  realization  of 
the  moral  ideal  among  Christians  of  every  standing. 
That  was  due  to  the  power  which  issued  from  Jesus 
Christ  and  actually  transformed  man.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  and  confidence  of  faith  based  on  Him,  with 
reliance  on  God’s  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  begat  in 
Christians  a  matchless  delight  in  doing  good  ’ 
(von  Dobschiitz,  Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  p.  329). 

ii.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  — The  NT  verbal 
equivalent  for  ‘  happiness  ’  is  ‘  blessedness  ’  (which 
see),  but  it  is  not  conceived  in  terms  of  pleasure. 
It  is  a  religious  idea,  drawing  its  worth  from  the 
blessing  which  God  imparts.  The  adjective 
‘  blessed  ’  occurs  frequently  in  Mt  53-12.  This 
representative  discourse  may  be  entitled  ‘  Christ’s 
way  to  happiness.’  Here  Jesus  describes  how 
people  become  happy,  but  refrains  from  all  abstract 
definition.  Each  of  these  Beatitudes  falls  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  half  those  virtues  are 
mentioned  the  possession  of  which  constitutes 
people  happy ;  in  the  second  part  the  reward  or 
result  of  each  virtue  is  given.  The  following  state¬ 
ments  may  be  made  as  to  Christ’s  teaching  on  this 
way  :  (1)  The  joy  begins  immediately  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  journey,  and  is  not  reserved  for 
the  future.  Thus,  all  who  are  pure  in  heart  are 
happy.  (2)  More  depends  upon  the  traveller  than 
upon  the  outward  conditions.  Happiness  rests  in 
dispositions,  such  as  purity,  meekness,  righteous¬ 
ness,  peace,  and  not  in  possessions,  such  as  wealth, 
health,  fame.  The  happy  man  makes  his  own 
scenery.  Christian  joy,  like  other  Christian  graces, 
is  inward ;  and  the  OT  conception  of  blessedness, 
in  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  prosperity  and  length 
of  days,  yields  to  a  more  spiritual  ideal.  All  who 
go  Christ’s  way  are  like  the  Happy  Warrior, 

‘  Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  ever  bright.’ 

(Wordsworth). 

(3)  This  happiness  is  not  a  passivity,  but  an 
activity,  coinciding  with  some  function  of  the  will 
or  mind.  It  cannot  rise  of  itself  as  a  mere  state 
of  emotion,  but  accompanies  an  act  of  service 
either  for  God  or  man.  Happiness  is  associated 
with  piety  (Mt53"6)  and  probity  (vv.7'n).  It  follows 
upon  doing  the  will  of  God,  or  upon  seeking  the 
well  -  being  of  others.  Socrates  also  regarded 
happiness  as  euirpa^la,  well-doing.  (4)  This  way, 
unlike  the  world’s  way,  is  endless,  for  the  joy  that 
begins  on  earth  is  an  anticipation  of  the  full  joy  of 
heaven  (vv.3b  10b).  (5)  The  pursuit  of  this  way  is 

a  duty.  All  who  walk  with  Christ  not  only  will 
but  ought  to  rejoice.  Happiness  is  an  imperative, 
‘  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  ’  (v.12).  The  ethical 
ideal  of  Jesus  differs  from  Hedonism,  in  which 
morality  and  happiness  are  synonymous  terms, 
because  with  Him  blessedness  is  the  associate  of 
virtue.  Christ  neither  confuses  nor  separates  these 
two.  Happiness  and  virtue  are  twin  stars.  Tile 
further  use  of  the  Beatitude  in  Christ’s  teaching 
continues  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  ingredients  of 
happiness.  In  Lk  1 128,  Jn  1317,  blessedness  and 
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obedience,  are  associated  ;  in  Mt  1 617  blessedness 
and  knowledge  are  united ;  in  Jn  2029  blessedness 
and  faith  are  joined.  In  many  places  blessedness 
is  reserved  for  the  future  (Lk  723  1237'43  1415).  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  distinctly  offers  fulness  of 
joy  (Jn  1624). 

iii.  Happiness  as  revealed  in  Christ’s  Per¬ 
son. — The  birth  of  Jesus  was  a  proclamation  of  joy 
(Lk  210).  Though  called  the  ‘  Man  of  sorrows,’  He 
was  not  unhappy.  Sorrows  never  distorted  His 
soul,  nor  left  the  faintest  shadow  of  melancholy 
or  accidie.  He  was  ‘  still  cheerful  and  helpful  and 
firm.’  His  first  miracle  contributed  to  the  innocent 
pleasure  of  social  intercourse  (Jn  21'11).  The  im¬ 
pression  left  by  His  address  was  pleasing  ;  nor  was 
His  voice  the  voice  of  grief  (Lk  422).  His  gospel 
was  a  joyous  prize  (Mt  1344-  45).  He  delighted  in 
healing  pain  (Lk  418).  Instead  of  reflecting  the 
sadness  of  households,  Jesus  removed  it  (Jn  ll23, 
Lk  852).  He  spoke  of  a  joy  that  was  His  own 
peculiar  and  characteristic  possession  (Jn  1511), 
and  promised  entrance  into  His  own  joy  as  a 
supreme  reward  (Mt  2521).  This  joy  He  offered  all 
who  followed  Him  (Jn  1624),  and  He  was  anxious 
to  complete  the  joy  of  His  disciples  (Jn  1511  171S). 
Christ  shunned  the  moroseness  of  asceticism  (Mt 
ll19),  as  He  turned  from  the  selfish  happiness  of  the 
epicurean  (Mt  2028).  The  joy  of  Christ  arose  from 
several  causes — (1)  He  was  free  from  sin,  that  root 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness :  ‘  For  by  sinning  we  kept 
neither  piety  nor  felicity’  (Augustine).  (2)  He  had 
the  intense  joys  of  a  Saviour  (Lk  157).  His  was 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  being  the  creator 
of  another’s  good  (Lk  1910).  The  keen  pleasure  of 
rescue  work  filled  His  soul  (Lk  15s- 9-23).  The 
thought  of  the  countless  hosts  who  would  obtain 
eternal  rest  through  His  death  was  a  secret  potion 
to  sweeten  His  bitter  cup.  For  the  joy  set  before 
Him  He  endured  the  cross.  (3)  The  self-sacrifice 
of  Jesus  issued  out  of  pure  love  (Jn  1513).  He  was 
happy  as  a  lover.  (4)  He  rejoiced  in  the  sense  of 
Divine  sonship.  This  was  His  earliest  thought  (Lk 
249).  To  do  the  will  of  God  was  better  than  food 
(Jn  434).  The  knowledge  of  His  Father  was  life 
(Jn  173).  It  was  an  incomparable  ecstasy  for  Him 
to  dwell  upon  the  love  of  God  (Jn  17).  This  re¬ 
lieved  Him  of  fear  (Lk  2346,  Mt  634) ;  also  it  freed 
Him  from  the  distracting  care  of  false  ambition 
(Jn  1836).  Being  thus  free  from  many  of  the  vexing 
thoughts  and  struggles  that  disturb  our  peace  of 
mind,  He  was  able  to  find  comfort  in  Himself 
and  His  cause.  He  was  the  first  citizen  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Though  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  acquainted  with 
grief,  Christ  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  joy. 

Christ  gives  happiness  by  giving  Himself.  ‘He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,’  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  His  peace  act  in  measure  in  all  those  who 
turn  to  Jesus.  The  first  and  last  Beatitude  of  the 
Gospels  is  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  (Lk  l45,  Jn 
2029).  All  life  culminates  in  God,  and  man’s 
summum  bonum  is  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  Christ. 
Partnership  with  Him,  even  when  joined  with 
personal  suffering  and  sacrifice,  is  more  valuable 
than  all  worldly  prosperity  (Mt  10°9).  Plato  had 
climbed  to  a  lofty  place  when  he  declared  that 
man’s  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  supernatural 
good,  in  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  especially  the 
idea  of  God.  But  Christianity  rises  higher. 
Jesus  leads  us  up  from  imitation  of  God  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Divine  ideas  to  the  sublime  fact 
that  we  may  know  God  personally.  Not  a  re¬ 
semblance,  but  a  partnership  ;  not  a  certainty  that 
God  is  good,  true,  and  wise,  but  a  certainty  that 
He  loves  us,  and  that  we  may  love  Him  in  return— 
this  is  the  new  faith  (Jn  159).  Jesus  is  the  C  hns- 
tian’s  joy.  Into  our  restlessness  of  soul,  due  in 
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part  to  imperfect  ideas,  Christ  comes  with  a  fellow¬ 
ship  and  an  ambition  grand  enough  to  supply  man 
with  the  peace  after  which  he  is  ever  struggling 
(Mt  ll28).  Through  Christ  our  sins  are  forgiven, 
our  anxieties  removed,  our  sorrows  softened,  our 
hopes  revived,  while  He  alone  imparts  that  sup¬ 
reme  gift  of  fellowship  with  God  which  is  our 
highest  good.  Thus  purest  happiness  comes,  which 
some  will  still  prefer  to  call  blessedness,  as  more 
appropriate  to  such  intimate  and  spiritual  relation¬ 
ships. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  artt.  ‘Beatitude,’  ‘Happiness,’ 

‘  Sermon  on  the  Mount’ ;  Hort,  The  Way ,  The  Truth ,  The  Life 
(Macmillan,  1894) ;  Hilty,  Gluck  (J.  G.  Hinrichs,  Leipzig) ;  PRES, 
art.  ‘Gliickseligkeit’ ;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection  :  ‘Prudential 
Aphorisms’;  Shairp,  Studies,  362;  Seeley,  Ecce  HomoW,  114, 
195  ;  Carlyle,  Sartor,  112,  132,  Heroes,  64. 

James  W.  Falconer. 

HARDENING  OF  HEART.— («)  The  relation  in 
Scripture  between  the  blood  and  the  life  (Lv  17n) 
is  such  that  the  heart  is  naturally  ‘the  typical 
centre  of  personal  life’  (cf.  Westcott  on  He  412  and 
1  Jn  l7  Add.  Notes) ;  the  seat  of  understanding 
(1  K  39- 12),  affection  (Dt  65),  will  (Jer  523),  character 
(1  K  94,  Ezk  ll21) ;  the  fountain  at  which  all  issues 
(Pr  4s3)  may  receive  a  Divine  direction.  ( b )  It  is 
described  as  tender  (2  K  2218f-),  hard  (Ex  819),  of 
flesh  or  of  stone  (Ezk  ll19ff-),  not  in  the  popular 
sense  of  merciful  or  cruel,  but  according  to  its 
receptivity  (or  otherwise)  of  Divine  impressions. 
Of  the  Greek  words  employed  to  express  such 
hardness  the  two  more  remarkable  (see  below) 
represent  the  heart  as  callous  (i.e.  ossified)  or  fat. 
(c)  An  important  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
two  expressions; — (i.)  ‘ Hardness  of  heart.’  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  an  unavoidable  infirmity  of 
man’s  natural  condition.  As  such,  it  is  the  object 
of  Divine  condescension,  which  (as  Christ  directly 
asserts)  is  the  explanation  of  much  OT  legislation 
(Mt  198||).  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as  (1) 
<TK\7]poKap8la,  Mt  19“  ||  Mk  10°  [1614]  ;  as  (2)  KapS. 
Treircopup.ei'r),  Mk  652  817.  (ii.)  ‘  Hardening  of  heart.’ 

This  is  a  voluntary  process :  the  object  therefore 
of  Divine  condemnation  (cf.  Mt  ll20ff-  1316  2337ff-,  Ro 
25).  Its  active  nature,  as  distinguished  from  passive 
infirmity,  is  indicated  by  the  form  irwpuais,  Mk  35 
(cf.  Ro  112S,  Eph  418),  in  contrast  to  the  pf.  pt.  pass. 
Mk  662  817.  (d)  Hardening  is  represented,  alterna¬ 

tively  with  conversion,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
contact  with  grace  and  the  gospel  (Mt  1316,  Jn  319f- 
939  ;  cf.  2  Co  216).  The  origin  of  the  process  is 
variously  stated,  according  to  the  side  from  which 
it  is  viewed.  Thus — (1)  The  heart  is  hardened ,  as 
though  by  the  action  of  a  mechanical  law  ;  Mt  1316 
=  Is  610  LXX  (cf.  Ac  199,  Ro  II7-25,  2  Co  314). 
(2)  Man  hardens  his  heart.  This  aspect,  though 
necessarily  involved  in  man’s  responsibility  and 
often  stated  in  the  OT  (Ex  934,  1  S6«,2  Ch  3613),  is 
not  expressly  referred  to  in  the  NT,  except  in  He 
38  =  ps  958.  (3)  God  hardens  it-.  Jn  1240  =  a  para¬ 

phrase  of  Is  610 ;  see  Westcott,  ad  lor.,  and  cf.  Ro 
918  This  is  often  known  as  ‘judicial  hardening’ ; 
it  is  ‘the  inexorable  law  of  moral  consequence’ 
(Westcott  on  He  3s).  It  comes  to  pass  that  ‘he 
who  will  not  turn  at  last  cannot.  And  God,  who 
established  that  law  of  man’s  nature,  is  said  in 
Scripture  to  do  that  which  occurs  under  it  or  results 
from  it’  (Vaughan  on  Ro  918).  (e)  In  the  OT  the 

typical  case  is  that  of  Pharaoh  ;  in  which  all  three 
statements  are  remarkably  exemplified  (Ex  714  816 
912).  Banyan’s  ‘  Man  in  the  iron  cage  ’  is  a  power¬ 
ful  picture  of  hardening  in  its  final  stage  :  at  the 
same  time,  the  man  who  is  past  repentance  is 
usually  past  feeling  (Eph  418f-). 

F.  S.  RANKEN. 

HARLOT. — This  is  the  term  usually  employed  in 
AV  as  tr.  of  7 rbpvq,  the  only  other  tr.  being  ‘  whore.’ 

The  practice  of  prostitution  dates  from  the  earliest  times. 
While  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
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fact  that  prostitution  prevailed  in  connexion  with  Egyptian 
cults.  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in  Canaan  than  the  purity 
both  of  their  morality  and  their  religion  was  endangered  by  the 
contaminating  influence  of  Semitic  rites,  in  which  the  conse¬ 
crated  harlot  ( kMeshah )  played  no  small  part.  From  glimpses 
of  social  life  afforded  us  by  the  prophets  ( e.g .  Jer  5?,  Hos  414),  we 
can  perceive  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  prostitution  in  their 
day.  One  of  the  blessings  of  the  Exile  was  the  extinction 
among  the  Jews  both  of  idolatry  and  of  religious  prostitution. 
The  Apocrypha,  however,  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of  the 
common  harlot.  She  haunts  the  streets  (Sir  9?),  and  employs 
singing  as  one  of  her  seductive  arts  (94).  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  the  Gentiles  in  Palestine  ‘dallied  with  harlots,’ and 
had  to  do  ‘  with  women  within  the  circuit  of  the  holy  places 
(2  Mac  64).  Cf.  also  Pr  710. 

The  Gospels  supply  us  with  little  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  Palestine  during 
the  time  of  Christ.  In  Mt  2132  our  Lord  refers  to 
harlots  as  a  class.  The  woman  of  Lk  7,  ‘  who  was 
a  sinner  in  the  city’  (v.:i7  v.l. ),  probably  belonged  to 
the  class.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
far  country  in  which  he  devoured  his  living  with 
harlots  (Lk  1530)  might  be  supposed  to  be  possibly 
within  Palestine.  Again,  our  Lord’s  reference  to 
the  sin  of  fornication  (Mt  199)  suggests  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  immoral  women.  The  popular  idea  of 
Mary  Magdalene  as  a  woman  of  evil  life  is  rejected 
by  many  of  the  best  exegetes. 

In  Christ’s  day,  Palestine  was  in  many  ways 
demoralized  by  Greek  and  Roman  influences. 
Wherever  the  Greeks  and  Romans  went,  the  eraipa 
and  the  meretrix  abounded.  Religious  prostitu¬ 
tion  reappeared  in  connexion  with  the  Mysteries 
of  Aphrodite,  which  culminated  in  vicious  orgies, 
and  these  rites  were  not  confined  to  Greece. 
Pagan  gods  and  goddesses  1  had  their  due  secret 
solemnities  whithersoever  Greek  (and  partly  Ro¬ 
man)  colonists  took  their  Lares  and  Penates  ’ 
(Baring-Gould  in  Chambers’  Encyc.  vii.  369).  Nor 
would  the  immorality  of  women  employed  in 
shameless  rites  be  confined  to  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  any  more  than  is  the  case  to-day  amongst 
similar  women  attached  to  Indian  temples.  In 
cities  upon  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  immoral  cults 
prevailed  in  NT  times. 

To  the  Christian  mind  the  matter  of  chief 
interest  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  this  class 
of  sinners,  and  the  significance  of  His  gospel  in 
respect  of  them.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  contrast 
the  harsh  temper  of  the  Pharisees  towards  such 
women  with  the  holy  and  redemptive  sympathy  of 
Jesus.  Even  the  austere  John  the  Baptist  had  evi¬ 
dently  welcomed  them  as  penitents  and  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  baptism  (Mt  2132), — a  fact  of  which  Jesus 
reminded  His  Pharisaic  hearers.  Our  Lord  plainly 
indicated  that  sins  of  fleshly  frailty  are  less  heinous 
and  less  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  lovelessness, 
spiritual  pride,  and  hypocrisy  ;  for  ‘  the  publicans 
and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you’  (Mt  2181).  His  compassionate  tenderness  in 
this  connexion  appears  very  beautifully  in  St. 
Luke’s  story  of  the  sinful  woman,  whose  newness 
of  heart  was  intensified  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
consequent  upon  the  pity  and  pardon  experienced 
at  the  Saviour’s  hands.  It  may  be  added  in  respect 
of  guilt  of  this  description,  that  the  peace  of  con¬ 
science  begotten  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer’s  atoning 
blood  is  oftentimes  as  deep  as  the  sense  of  guilt 
was  poignant.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  way  in  which  the  Master 
admitted  women  to  His  intimate  fellowship  is  to 
raise  the  status  of  woman  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  her  degradation  through  prostitution  un¬ 
thinkable.  Robert  M.  Adamson. 

HARYE8T. — See  Agriculture. 

HATING,  HATRED.  Although  the  noun  does 
not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  yet  the  verb  {/uo-dv)  is 
often  found.  The  passages  may  be  grouped  as 
follows:  (1)  those  which  speak  of  the  world’s 


hatred  to  Christ  and  His  people  ;  (2)  those  dealing 
with  the  Old  Law,  and  Christ’s  hatred  of  sin  ;  (3) 
those  which  prescribe  hate ;  (4)  some  remaining 
passages. 

1.  The  world  being  opposed,  according  to  St. 
John’s  use  of  the  term,  to  ‘  all  that  is  of  the 
Father’  (1  Jn  21U),  it  was  inevitable  that  the  holy 
and  sinless  Jesus  should  arouse  its  antipathy  ;  and 
this  is  specially  noted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
world  hated  Him  because  He  testified  that  its 
deeds  were  evil  (Jn  77).  Its  instinctive  opposition 
to  the  light  as  manifested  in  Him  was  immediately 
aroused  (320).  Thus  He  said  ‘  the  world  hath  hated 
me’  (p.ep.'i '.trqKev,  1518),  the  perfect  tense  expressing 
‘  a  persistent  abiding  feeling,  not  any  isolated 
manifestation  of  feeling’  (Westcott) ;  and  it  was 
‘without  a  cause’  (Supedu,  1 525),  cf.  Ps  35'9  694  ; 
no  reason  could  be  found  for  such  hostility  except 
that  He  condemned  its  wickedness.  This  hatred 
carried  with  it  hatred  of  the  F’ather  also  (Jn  1523), 
in  which  character  He  had  revealed  God  to  men, 
cf.  1524  ‘  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father’  ;  therefore  they  had  no  excuse 
for  their  sin,  perhaps  here  the  special  sin  of  hatred 
to  Him  and  His  (Alford).  Cf.  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  ‘  his  citizens  hated  him’  (Lk  1914). 

Christ’s  disciples  consequently  may  expect  to 
experience  the  same  hatred  in  proportion  as  they 
truly  follow  their  Lord  (Jn  1518'29).  ‘  When  they 

came  before  the  world,  it  showed  at  once  and  de¬ 
cisively  its  position  of  antagonism  to  the  gospel  ’ 
(ipla-pcre,  ‘hated,’  RV  17 14)  (Westcott),  the  ultimate 
cause  being  that  men  had  no  true  knowledge  of 
Him  who  sent  Jesus  (1521).  He  foretold  that  they 
should  be  ‘  hated  of  all  men  ’  for  His  Name's  sake 
(Mt  1022  ||),  more  precisely  ‘of  all  nations’  (249)  ; 
cf.  for  its  fulfilment  Ac  123  2822,  1  Th  214-  15,  1  P 
212  ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44,  ‘quos  per  flagitia  invisos 
vulgus  Christianos  appellabat  ’ ;  Suetonius,  Nero, 
xvi.,  ‘  Christiani,  genus  hominum  superstitionis 
novie  et  maleficfe.’  In  so  far  as  the  world-spirit 
crept  in  among  the  disciples,  there  would  be  similar 
exhibitions  of  hatred  among  themselves  (Mt  2410) ; 
cf.  Gal  515,  1  Jn  315,  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Judaizers  towards  St.  Paul,  and  the  name  6  exQpos 
Urdpuiros  apparently  given  to  him  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines.  The  world’s  hatred,  however,  should 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  (Lk  622),  and  not  of  wonder 
(1  Jn  313,  where  ‘  if,’  as  in  Jn  1518,  implies  no  doubt 
of  the  fact).  The  disciples  might  well  suspect 
their  loyalty  if  they  escaped  the  enmity  of  those 
who  hated  their  Lord  (Jn  77),  while  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  it  was  a  proof  that  they  had  been  chosen 
out  and  united  to  Him  (1519- 20),  as  also  a  pledge 
of  their  future  glory  (lio  817,  2  Ti  212,  1  P  413)  ; 
‘  Christianos  quoque  aut  summo  amore  prose- 
quuntur  homines  aut  summo  odio.  Qui  omnibus 
semper  placent,  sibi  merito  suspecti  esse  debent’ 
(Bengel). 

Groups  (2)  and  (3)  raise  an  apparent  difficulty  : 
the  feeling  which  is  forbidden  in  the  one  seems 
commanded  in  the  other.  Westcott  has  a  valuable 
note  on  1  Jn  29  which  suggests  the  solution  ;  ‘  there 
is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  word  “  hate,”  for  it 
serves  as  the  opposite  both  to  the  love  of  natural 
affection  (<pi\elv)  and  to  the  love  of  moral  judg¬ 
ment  (ayair<j.v).  In  the  former  case  hatred,  which 
may  become  a  moral  duty,  involves  the  subjection 
of  an  instinct ;  in  the  latter  case  hatred  expresses 
a  general  determination  of  character.’  Thus  p.i<rdv 
as  opposed  to  ayairdv  is  condemned  (Mt  S437-,  Eph 
528-29,  1  Jn  29- 10  314- 16  420),  while  as  opposed  to 
<pi\elv  it  may  become  a  duty  (Lk  1428,  Mt  1037,  Jn 
1225). 

2.  ‘  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I 
say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies’- (Mt  543) ;  ‘do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you  ’  (Lk  627,  omitted  by 
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best  authorities  in  Mt.).  The  first  part  of  the 
maxim  is  found  in  Lv  1918 ;  but  in  the  latter  clause 
Jesus  1  is  not  quoting  precisely  any  OT  or  extra- 
Biblical  utterance  on  record  (cf.  Sir  IS13)’  (Hast¬ 
ings’  DB,  Extra  Yol.  p.  30).  The  question  then 
arises — Is  it  a  fair  deduction  from,  and  does  it 
represent  the  spirit  of,  the  OT,  or  is  it  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  extension  and  addition  of  the  scribes  ?  In 
favour  of  the  latter  it  is  urged  that  this  hatred  is 
not  conceived  of  as. following  in  Lv  1918,  and  that 
passages  much  nearer  the  Christian  standard  are 
found.  The  utmost  consideration  was  to  be  shown 
even  to  an  enemy’s  beast  (Ex  234)  ;  the  fact  that 
the  owner  cherished  hate  was  no  reason  why  Help 
should  be  refused  to  him  in  his  trouble  (235).  Cf. 
as  to  rejoicing  over  an  enemy  in  calamity,  Job  3129 ; 
as  to  returning  evil  for  evil,  Pr  2429  ;  and  as  to  the 
better  spirit  often  shown  in  OT,  Gn  45lf-,  IS  247, 
2  K  622,  Ps  74  3513.  Jewish  sages  ordained  that 
‘  if  a  man  finds  both  a  friend  and  an  enemy  in  dis¬ 
tress,  he  shall  first  assist  his  enemy,’  in  order  to 
subdue  his  evil  inclination  ;  and  held  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  ‘hate  any  one  except  only  sinners 
who,  having  been  duly  warned  and  admonished,  do 
not  repent’  (Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  quoted  in  Alex¬ 
ander,  The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ  and 
Christianity,  p.  274).  Pr  2417  2521-  22  are  sometimes 
quoted  as  approaching  the  Christian  spirit,  but 
the  reason  given  in  each  case  militates  considerably 
against  their  force  (‘lest  the  Lord  see  it  and  it 
displease  him,  and  he  turn  away  his  wrath  from 
him,’  ‘and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee’).  Hence 
some  suppose  that  ‘  hate  thine  enemy  ’  was  an 
illegitimate  inference  (‘  pessima  glossa,’  Bengel) 
drawn  by  Rabbis  from  the  precepts  laid  down 
concerning  the  Amalekites  and  other  nations 
under  the  curse  (Ex  2323f-,  Dt  7lf-  233  25l7f-)  ;  by 
giving  to  ‘neighbour’  the  sense  of  ‘friend,’  and 
taking  ‘  enemy  ’  as  meaning  a  ‘  private  enemy,’ 
they  were  easily  turned  into  a  justification  of 
private  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by 
many  that  this  clause  was  really  implied  in  Lv  19’8 
and  truly  expressed  the  spirit  of  OT.  The  election 
of  Israel,  taken  with  the  rules  concerning  the 
above  nations,  would  foster  an  aversion  to  for¬ 
eigners  which  was  ever  increasing  in  intensity  ; 
cf.  Ps  83,  Jon  310-4n,  Est.  In  time  the  Jews  came 
to  have  such  a  profound  contempt  and  disregard 
for  all  others  as  caused  them  to  be  charged  with 
being  enemies  of  the  human  race  (‘apud  ipsos 
tides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  ad- 
versus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium,’  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
5.  2  ;  ‘  non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra 
colenti,’  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103).  Therefore  Bp.  Gore 
holds  ( Sermon  on  Mount,  p.  97)  that  we  must 
accept  Mozley’s  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows, — 
The  whole  precept,  as  it  stands,  undoubtedly  repre¬ 
sents,  and  is  a  summary  of,  the  sense  of  the  Law  ; 
nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  refer  ‘  it  hath  been 
,  said  ’  to  the  Law  in  the  case  of  ‘  Love  thy  neigh¬ 
bour,’  and  to  the  tradition  of  the  scribes  in  the 
case  of  ‘  Hate  thine  enemy  ’  :  all  the  other  precepts 
which  the  Lord  takes  as  instances  of  an  inferior 
morality  are  precepts  out  of  the  Law,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  distinguish  this  particular  one  from 
the  rest  with  respect  to  its  source.  In  the  first 
place,  it  applied  to  ‘  neighbour’  and  ‘enemy’  in  a 
national  sense,  and  tended  to  strengthen  the  union 
of  Israelites  ;  it  was  the  inculcation  of  an  esprit  de 
corps  which  was  the  very  bond  of,  and  incentive  to, 
union  in  the  early  ages.  But  it  also  referred  to  a 
private  enemy,  and  was  conceived  in  the  general 
spirit  of  retaliation  (cf.  Mt  5s8  and  such  Psalms  as 
109). 

It  is  evident  from  Mt  544  that  Jesus  took  ‘  enemy  ’ 
as  meaning  a  ‘  private  enemy,’  who  in  the  new 
Kingdom  is  to  be  loved,  and  to  whom  good  is  to 
be  done.  He  used  ayanyv,  not  <pi\dv,  on  which 
vol.  i. — 45 


Tittmann  (see  Alford)  says,  ‘  cpCKeiv,  amare,  pessi- 
mum  queinque  vir  honestus  non  potest ;  sed  potent 
eum  tamen  ayaw av,  i.e.  bene  ei  cupere  et  facere 
quippe  homo  homini,  cui  etiam  Deus  benefaciat. 
Amor  imperari  non  potest,  sed  dilectio.’  Cf.  Clem. 
Alex,  to  dyairg.r  tovs  ovk  ayairq.v  rt>  Kasbv 

Xtyei,  and  Aug.  ‘  sic  dilige  inimicos  ut  fratres  optes, 
sic  dilige  inimicos  ut  in  societatem  tuam  vocentur, 
sic  enirn  dilexit  ille  qui  in  cruce  pendens  ait,  Pater 
ignosce  illis,  quia  nesciunt  quid  faciunt.’  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  therefore,  the  hatred 
of  sin  only  is  permissible,  which  is  the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  and  is  according 
to  His  own  example ;  cf.  He  l9,  Rev  2s,  where 
Lyra  remarks  (see  Alford),  ‘non  dixit  Nicolaitas, 
sed  facta  :  quia  personae  sunt  ex  charitate  dili- 
gendae,  sed  eorum  vitia  odio  sunt  habenda.’ 

3.  Lk  1425-  26,  Jesus  turned  and  said  unto  the 
multitude,  ‘  If  any  man  cometh  unto  me,  and 
hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife 
(peculiar  to  Luke),  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple  ’ ;  cf.  Mt  1037  ‘  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  ’ ;  and 
Jn  1225  ‘  He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it,  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal.’  We  may  at  once  dismiss  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  as  Renan  put  forward,  viz.  that  Christ 
was  here  ‘  despising  the  healthy  limits  of  man’s 
nature,’  ‘  warring  against  the  most  legitimate 
cravings  of  the  heart,’  and  ‘  preaching  a  total 
rupture  with  the  ties  of  blood.’  The  whole  tenor 
of  His  life  and  teaching  is  against  such  an  idea. 
He  forbade  hatred  even  of  an  enemy  (Lk  G27) ;  He 
condemned  evasion  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
(Mk  79"12),  and  taught  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  (Mk  102‘9) ;  He  showed  tender  thought  for 
His  mother  (Jn  1925f>),  and  loved  children  (Mk 
1013f-);  His  new  commandment  was  ‘that  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you’  (Jn  1334).  St. 
John  certainly  did  not  understand  Lk  1426  in 
Renan’s  sense  (1  Jn  29-  11  315- 17  416-20) ;  nor  St.  Paul 
(Eph  528,  1  Ti  58,  Tit  24,  Ro  138),  who  would  re¬ 
gard  those  acting  in  such  a  way  as  dcrropyot  ‘  with¬ 
out  natural  affection,’  a  vice  of  the  heathen  (Ro 
l31). 

Some  have  given  to  ‘  hate  ’  in  these  passages  the 
meaning  of  ‘love  less,’  comparing  Gn  2930-  31,  Dt 
2115 ;  but  it  follows  from  the  above  that  Jesus  can¬ 
not  have  intended  to  condemn  any  degree  of  right 
affection  as  if  it  amounted  to  loving  others  more 
than  Him.  ‘The  love  which  Christ  condeinneth 
differs  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  rightful 
affection.  It  is  one  which  takes  the  place  of  love 
to  Christ,  not  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Christ.  For,  rightly  viewed,  the  two  occupy 
different  provinces.  Wherever  and  whenever  the 
two  affections  come  into  comparison,  they  also  come 
into  collision’  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  650). 
There  is  a  foolish  affection  which  would  do  injury 
both  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  (cf.  Pr  1324),  and 
then  hate  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for,  the  highest  kind  of  love.  It  is  ‘  that 
element  in  love  which  makes  a  wise  and  Christian 
friend  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity.’ 

The  words  had  special  application  to  the  time 
when  they  were  spoken,  and  must  have  sounded 
strange  to  the  multitude,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  following  because  of  that  very  love  of  life 
which  is  condemned,  desiring  to  get  material 
benefits  (cf.  Jn  626).  Jesus’ enemies  were  becoming 
more  violent,  divisions  in  families  would  take 
place  (Mt  lO34  36 ;  cf.  Ex  3226f-,  Dt  339),  and  dis- 
cipleship  would  in  many  cases  be  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  renunciation  of  the  dearest  ties.  The 
mission  field  affords  a  parallel  nowadays,  where  the 
hostility  of  relatives  is  often  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  confession  of  Christ.  The  statement  is 
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made  in  the  most  startling  form  to  arrest  attention  ; 
conditions  must  be  supplied  as  in  Mt  5 29f-.  Even 
where  renunciation  is  not  outwardly  necessary, 
there  must  be  potential  alienation  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Christ’s  claims  as  paramount.  The 
key  to  the  true  explanation  lies  in  ‘yea  and  his 
own  life  also’  (cf.  Jn  12-s),  it  is  presupposed  that 
friendship  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  ourselves  ; 
‘Jesus  does  not  indicate  acour.se  of  action  whereby 
we  do  evil  to  others,  but  such  as  constitutes  a  pain¬ 
ful  sacrifice  for  ourselves’  (Wendt).  At  bottom 
our  own  life  only,  the  last  citadel  (Job  24),  is  to  be 
hated,  and  everything  else  only  in  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  this  principle  of  sin  and  death  (Godet) ; 

‘  secundum  earn  partem,  secundum  quam  se  ipsum 
odisse  debet,  a  Christo  aversam  ’  ( Bengel).  ‘He 
that  so  prizes  his  life  that  he  cannot  let  it  out  of 
his  own  hand  or  give  it  up  to  good  ends,  checks  its 
growth,  and  it  withers  and  dies  ;  whereas  he  who 
treats  it  as  if  he  hated  it,  giving  it  up  freely  to 
the  needs  of  others,  shall  keep  it  to  life  eternal  ’ 
(Dods,  Expositor's  Greek  Test.).  ‘Nec  tainen 
sufhc.it  nostra  relinquere,  nisi  relinquamus  et  nos  ’ 
(Gregory,  Horn,  xxxii.). 

Westcott  on  He  7:l  quotes  a  striking  passage  from  Philo  which 
throws  light  on  Lk  14'-*;  he  describes  the  Levites  as  being  in 
some  sense  ‘  exiles  who  to  do  God’s  pleasure  had  left  parents 
and  children  and  brethren  and  all  their  mortal  kindred,  and 
Continues — o  yovv  ocpxvjylrvio  too  thxirou  tovtou  Atytov  inrxylTxi  toi 
rrotTpi  xxi  Tjj  u.r,Tpi ,  O 0%  f. uipxxx  uptoif  xxi  tou$  xh  eA (pobs  oil  yivoxrxbi 
XXI  TOt?  uio7s  XTOyiVCU/TXCil  UTtp  Toil  Ai XX  ptsHoAxiis  IkpXTiOUl  TO  ok’ 
For  the  abstraction  of  the  sinful  desire  to  injure  from  the  word 
‘  hate,’  leaving  in  it  nothing  but  an  aversion  of  a  purely  moral 
kind,  Wendt  compares  the  use  of  ‘violence’  and  ‘force’  in  Mt 
ll1'-2,  where  ‘  they  are  used  only  so  far  as  they  denote  energetic 
seizure  and  appropriation,  but  not  the  unlawfulness  of  this 
seizure.’ 

4.  Other  passages — Mt  (>24  =  Lk  1613  ‘  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  (ayamfiaet)  the  other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.’  Here  also  ‘  hate  ’ 
must  get  its  full  meaning  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
opposition  and  the  division  of  the  man’s  nature 
who  attempts  to  serve  both  God  and  mammon. 
The  change  of  words  in  the  second  part  is  remark¬ 
able  (Karac/rpovticreL  for  /j.iar)<re i,  and  avOt^trai  for 
ayairqcrfi),  ‘  non  dixit  odiet  sed  conteinnet :  sicut 
solent  minas  ejus  postponere  cupiditatibus  suis, 
qui  de  bonitate  ejus  ad  impunitatem  sibi  blandi- 
untur’  (Aug.);  to  which  Trench  adds — ‘No  man 
actually  and  openly  professes  to  hate  God  and  love 
the  devil ;  and  therefore  in  the  second  clause,  when 
the  Lord  is  putting  the  converse  case,  He  changes 
both  words,  which  would  be  no  longer  the  most 
appropriate  ;  the  sinner  ‘  holds  to  ’  Satan  when  he 
follows  his  rewards  ;  he  practically  ‘  despises  ’  God 
when  he  heeds  not  His  promises  and  His  threaten - 
ings ;  however  little  he  may  acknowledge  to  himself 
or  to  others  that  he  is  doing  either  this  or  the  other.’ 

Lk  l71,  ‘  salvation  from  our  enemies  and  from 
the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us,’  exhibits  a  parallelism 
with  no  particular  distinction  between  the  clauses, 
cf.  Ps  1817  10610. 

Litkratork. — Bethune-Baker’a  art.  ‘  Hatred  ’  in  Hastings’  DU ; 
Votaw)s  art.  ‘  Sermon  on  the  Mount,’  ib.  Extra  Vol. ;  Trench, 
Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  also  Studies  in  the 
Gospels  (No.  12) ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  65-70  ;  Mozley, 
Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  (Led.  viii.) ;  Finlayson,  Expositor, 
i.  ix.  [18701  420  f. ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  311  IT. ;  Butler, 
Serin,  viii.  ix. ;  Seeley,  Ecce  homo,  eh.  xxi. ;  Martensen,  Chr. 
Eth.  ii.  118  ff.  ;  Gardner,  Conflict  of  Duties,  133-148. 

W.  H.  Dundas. 

HEAD  (KeipaXfi). — 1.  Natural  importance. — The 
relationship  of  the  head  to  the  body  is  that  of 
master  to  servant.  In  this  service  the  body  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ignore  its  own  wants,  and  homelessness 
is  to  be  without  a  resting-place  for  the  head  (Mt 
820).  The  anointing  of  the  head  was  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  festive  happiness  (Mt  267,  Mk  143,  Lk  748), 
and  this  mark  of  joy  was  to  be  borrowed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  self-denial  (Mt  617).  A  crown  of  thorns  on  the 


head  was  part  of  the  mock  dignity  thrust  upon 
Christ  as  King  of  the  Jews  (Jn  192). 

The  importance  thus  attached  to  the  head  gave 
a  higher  significance  to  the  gestures  which,  among 
an  emotional  people,  often  emphasized  or  took  the 
place  of  words.  Such  movements  of  the  head  are 
practised  to-day  in  Palestine  alike  by  young  and 
old,  and  are  resorted  to  on  occasions  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  OT  and  NT.  Thus  a  rapid 
shaking  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
similar  twirling  of  the  open  hand  on  the  wrist, 
indicates  that  one  is  perplexed  by  some  mystery, 
as  when  the  owner  of  the  garden  asked  why  that 
useless  fig-tree  was  still  there  (Lk  137).  It  also  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  hearer  has  not  heard  distinctly,  or 
grasped  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said.  An 
abrupt  jerk  of  the  head  backward  does  duty,  especi¬ 
ally  when  at  some  distance  away,  for  an  emphatic 
‘No.’  The  bending  of  the  head  downward  is  the 
attitude  of  the  inferior  in  the  presence  of  his 
superior  (Is  58s,  Lk  1813).  The  slow  turning  of  the 
head  once  in  one  direction  means  that  the  words 
just  heard  or  the  scene  witnessed  pass  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  Such  a  gesture  would  be  common  among 
those  who  looked  upon  Christ’s  miracles  of  healing 
power.  This  motion,  repeated  several  times,  along 
with  a  dissociating  wave  of  the  hand,  means  con¬ 
tempt  or  disgust  towards  some  action,  or  the 
abandonment  of  hope  in  the  case  of  some  party 
referred  to  (Jer  1816,  Zepli  216).  The  movement  of 
the  head  up  and  down  is  the  soliloquy  of  one  speak¬ 
ing  to  himself  and  saying,  ‘  It  is  as  I  expected ; 
I  knew  it  must  come  to  this’  (La  216,  Mt  2739). 
The  head  laid  to  one  side,  with  a  slight  protrusion 
of  the  underlip,  means,  ‘  Causes  must  have  con¬ 
sequences,  you  may  do  as  you  please’  (Ps  227). 
Such  a  gesture  seems  to  lill  tlie  gap  in  the  debate 
over  the  lig-tree  in  the  garden  (Lk  139). 

2.  Figurative  authority.  —  The  connexion  thus 
recognized  between  head  and  body  was  used  to 
express  all  situations  involving  a  relationship  of 
authority  and  submission.  The  patriarchal  East, 
with  regard  to  both  secular  and  sacred  matters, 
has  always  attached  more  importance  to  the  sceptre 
than  to  tne  statute.  It  does  not  understand  imper¬ 
sonal  edicts,  and  gives  its  homage  to  the  official  who 
can  enforce  his  decrees.  Its  conception  of  life  is  of 
graded  authority  rather  than  of  democratic  equality. 
It  was  not  so  much  in  disapproval  of  this  as  by  way 
of  supplying  a  new  line  of  action  to  the  familiar 
instinct,  that  Christ  said  that  in  the  coming  King¬ 
dom  of  God  the  way  to  honour  would  have  to  be 
sought  through  abundant  and  self-bumbling  service 
(Mt  2028i-2311).  The  customs  of  swearing  by  the  head 
and  of  appealing  to  heaven  and  earth  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  are  condemned,  because,  while  such  a  habit  of 
appealing  under  distress  to  the  name  of  some  one 
who  could  and  must  come  to  deliver  and  punish 
was  a  protection  to  the  oppressed  under  primitive 
conditions  of  life,  it  was  here  diverted  from  its 
original  meaning  when  the  appeal  was  made  to 
that  which  was  not  free,  but  already  belonged  to 
another.  The  practice  was  at  once  foolish  and 
idolatrous.  The  true  help  is  from  the  Lord  which 
made  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  this  help  is  for  those 
whose  speech  is  ‘  Yea,  yea  ;  nay,  nay  ’  (Mt  533"37). 

For  the  headship  of  Christ  see  following  article. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

HEADSHIP.— i.  In  the  Gospels.— 1.  The  word 
‘head’  (KupaX-g),  as  applied  to  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  His  Church,  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Gospels,  and  there  in  the  passages  in 
the  Synoptics  (Mt  2143  ||  Mk  1210  ||  Lk  2017)  in 
which,  applying  the  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen,  Jesus  quotes  Ps  11822  in  the 
Septuagint  version,  ‘  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner’ 
I  (ocros  tyevridg  eis  KapaXgv  yuvlas),  where  the  expres- 
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sion  fce0a\Tj</  yoovias  is  an  exact  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  njs  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 

clear.  The  building  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks 
is  the  theocracy,  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  The 
corner-stone,  a  stone  fitted  into  an  angle  of  the 
building  and  binding  together  the  walls  which 
meet  at  that  point,  and  without  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  must  collapse,  represents  the  Messiah,  through 
whom  the  theocracy  finds  its  realization. 

What  the  Psalmist  says  about  the  rejection  of 
tjie  stone  on  the  part  of  the  builders  has  been 
explained  by  some  as  an  allusion  to  an  alleged 
incident  in  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple. 

‘  Some  stone,  a  fragment,  we  may  conjecture,  of  the  Old 
Temple,  rescued  from  its  ruins,  had  seemed  to  the  architects 
unfit  for  the  work  of  binding  together  the  two  walls  that  met  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  They  would  have  preferred  some 
new  blocks  of  their  own  fashioning.  But  the  priests,  it  may  be, 
more  conversant  with  the  traditions  of  the  Temple,  knew  that 
that  was  the  right  place  for  it,  and  that  no  other  stone  would 
answer  half  as  well.  The  trial  was  made,  and  the  issue  answered 
their  expectations  ’  (Plumptre,  Biblical  Studies,  quoted  by  Per- 
owne,  Psalms,  in  toe.). 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  story  was 
suggested  by  Ps  1 18  than  vice  versa.  Probably  what 
was  in  the  Psalmist’s  mind  was  Is  2816  ‘  Behold  I 
lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone, 
a  precious  corner-stone.’  Ps  11822  was  applied  by 
Christ  to  His  relation  to  the  Church  as  uniting 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  His  approaching  rejection 
by  Israel.  Thus  quoted  and  applied,  the  words  of 
the  Psalm  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  of  Him  ‘  upon 
whom  depend  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  theocracy,  without  whom  it  would  fall  to 
pieces,  as  the  corner-stone  is  the  upholder  and  stay 
of  a  building’  (Meyer).  They  speak  of  Christ  as 
representing  the  principle  of  unity,  that  which 
constitutes  the  Church  a  grand  whole.  If  we 
compare  with  this  application  by  our  Lord  of  Ps 
1 1 8a-  the  use  made  of  the  same  figure  by  St.  Peter 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (411)  and  in  his  First 
Epistle  (24-8),  where  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  a 
temple  built  of  living  stones,  and  by  St.  Paul  when 
he  describes  Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  the  chief 
corner-stone  of  a  holy  temple  (Eph  220),  we  find  the 
connecting  link  between  the  idea  of  the  Headship 
of  Christ  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
similar  conception  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  (compare  also  1  Co  1 13). 

St.  Peter,  while  keeping  to  the  architectural  figure 
suggested  by  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah,  and  speaking  of  Christ  as  ‘  head  stone  of 
the  corner’  (Kc<pa\ri  yuvias),  adds  the  thought  of  life 
to  that  of  unity.  St.  Paul,  still  further  working  out 
the  same  idea,  adopts  a  different  figure,  that  of  the 
head  as  the  seat  of  life  in  the  body,  that  which  con¬ 
trols  and  regulates  the  action  of  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber  (Eph  l22- 23  415-  18  5s3-  28-30,  Col  l18  219).  See  §  ii. 

2.  The  idea  of  Headship  is  suggested  in  the 
Gospels  in  connexion  with  another  figure,  in  our 
Lord’s  similitude  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15lff-),  in  which 
He  illustrates  and  works  out  in  detail  the  thought 
that  He  is  the  source  of  life  and  fruitfulness 
for  the  whole  Church  and  for  each  individual 
member  of  the  Church,  the  vital  principle  which 
unites  all  in  one.  As  the  head  no  less  than  the 
heart  is  the  seat  of  life  in  the  human  body,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  nerves  radiating  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  the  source  of  the  healthy 
activity  of  every  part,  the  beautiful  description 
which  St.  Paul  gives  (Col  219) — ‘  the  head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having 
nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God  ’ — corresponds 
to  what  Christ  says  in  His  parable  of  the  Vine 
of  the  source  of  life  and  fruitfulness,  with  the 
thought  of  the  healthy  flow  of  life-giving  sap 
which  His  words  suggest:  ‘  As  the  branch  cannot 
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bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches’:  he  that  abideth  in  me 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ; 
for  without  me  (x«pL  ipov — marg.  ‘  severed  from 
me  ’)  ye  can  do  nothing’  (Jn  154-  5). 

3.  Again,  the  thought  of  Headship  is  involved  in 
that  view  of  the  Church’s  relation  to  Christ  which 
our  Lord  presents  in  the  blessing  pronounced  on 
St.  Peter  at  Ccesarea  Philippi  (Mt  I618- 19),  and  in  a 
passage  from  the  same  Gospel,  in  many  respects 
similar,  in  which  He  repeats  His  promise  of 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  (Mt  1818"20).  These 
passages  are  the  more  worthy  of  note  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  that  they  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
the  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  using  the  expression 
‘  Church  ’  (iKKXyaLa).  According  to  the  first,  that 
which  constitutes  the  being  and  the  strength  of 
the  Church  is  her  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus  speaks  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  founded  upon  faith  in  the  Christ 
as  ‘My  church’  (/ xov  Tr\v  eseXyaiav),  and  then  pro¬ 
mises  to  invest  this  Church  in  the  person  of  her 
representatives  (in  this  case  St.  Peter  as  spokesman 
of  the  Twelve)  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
The  other  passage  occurs  in  connexion  with  our 
Lord’s  injunction  to  make  ‘the  church’  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  cases  of  disputes  among  brethren. 
In  it  Jesus  repeats  the  promise  of  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  and  states,  in  more  universal  terms  than 
He  employs  in  His  promise  to  St.  Peter,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Church,  or  what  entitles  any  body  of 
believers  to  the  name  of  ‘Church.’  That  is  the 
presence  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 
‘  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.’  That 
which  constitutes  the  Church  and  invests  her  with 
authority  and  power,  that  which  is  the  source  of 
her  life  and  energy,  is  the  presence  with  her  of 
Christ  as  her  living  Head,  in  whose  name  and 
guided  by  whose  Spirit  she  discharges  her  spiritual 
functions. 

Literature: — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  xetpocXy,  ;  Grimm- 
Thaver,  Lex.  Novi  Testamenti ,  s.vv.  xetpocXy,,  u.votzt<potXcti6ou ;  Comm. 
of  Meyer  and  Alford  ;  Baethgen,  Fsalmen ,  ad  loc. ;  Perowne,  The 
Psalms,  ii.  p.  338  ;  Bevschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  165  ff. 

Hugh  H.  Currie. 

ii.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles. — The  Headship 
of  Christ,  suggested  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  is  expressly  taught  in  the  Pauline  Epp., 
and  is  applied,  moreover,  to  a  much  wider  sphere 
than  that  of  Christian  diseipleship.  For  while  em¬ 
phasis  is  especially  laid  on  Christ’s  Headship  oyer 
the  Church,  suggestions  are  given  for  a  doctrine 
of  His  Headship  over  the  human  race  and  even 
over  the  whole  created  universe. 

1.  Christ's  Headship  over  the  Church. — In  1  Co 
1227  (cf.  Bo  12s)  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  his  desire  to 
impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of  their  unity  and 
mutual  dependence,  describing  the  local  church  as 
‘  a  body  of  Christ  ’  (trCopa  Hpiarov) — conceiving  of  it 
i.e.  under  the  figure  of  a  body  whose  several  mem¬ 
bers  (eye,  hand,  head,  feet,  v.21)  are  individual 
Christians.  In  Eph.  and  Col.  this  figure  is  elabor¬ 
ated  at  more  points  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
Christ  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  Himself  the  whole 
body,  of  which  individuals  are  the  members— the 
head  being  a  particular  member  like  the  rest.  The 
Church  is  now  the  body,  from  which  He  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  Head  (Eph  l22*-  415f-  523,  Col  l18 
219).  He  is  the  vital  centre,  the  ruling  and  direct¬ 
ing  power  of  the  whole  organism.  Moreover,  as 
the  use  of  the  art.  before  <rQ/xa  (absent  in  1  Co  1227) 
now  shows,  it  is  the  writer’s  intention  that  the 
figure  should  be  applied  not  to  any  local  church 
merely,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  and  to  this 
Church  ideally  conceived— the  actual  Church,  no 
doubt,  but  regarded  sub  specie  ceternitatis,  so  that 
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the  radiance  of  the  heavenly  antitype  shines 
through  the  earthly  form.  To  this  Church,  Christ 
is  ‘  head  over  all  things  ’  ;  while  it  is  ‘  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all’  (Eph  l22f-). 
See,  further,  art.  Body,  ii.  (3). 

2.  Christ’s  Headship  over  the  human  race. — In 
1  Co  ll3  the  Apostle  writes,  ‘The  head  of  every 
man  is  Christ.’  Here  we  have  a  doctrine  of  Head¬ 
ship  stretching  out  beyond  the  limits  even  of  the 
universal  Church.  The  statement,  as  Hort  points 
out  (Chr.  Ecclesia,  p.  151),  is  a  natural  application 
of  St.  Paul’s  view  of  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam 
(1  Co  l522-  45ff-,  cf.  Ro  5l2ff  ).  The  Incarnation  not 
only  reveals  the  kinship  of  the  ‘  man  from  heaven  ’ 
with  all  the  sons  of  men  ;  it  sets  Him  before  them 
as  the  true  spiritual  Head  of  humanity,  in  whom 
the  race  is  ideally  summed  up. 

3.  Christ’s  Headship  over  the  universe. — In  Eph  l10 
we  read  that  it  is  God’s  purpose  ‘  to  gather  together 
all  things  under  a  head  (avaKetpaXauJoaaadaL  tcl  irdvra) 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth.’  And  in  Col  210  Christ  is  expressly 
called  ‘  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power  ’ — 
words  which  are  explained  in  l15-  16,  where  He  is 
declared  to  be  ‘  the  firstborn  of  all  creation,’  in 
whom  1  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and 
upon  the  earth,  tilings  visible  and  things  invisible, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
powers  ;  all  things  have  been  created  through  him 
and  unto  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in 
him  all  things  consist.’  In  these  passages  there  is 
affirmed  of  Christ  a  relation  of  Headship  to  the 
universe  alike  for  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  In  Him  all  things  were  created  at  the 
first.  In  Him  they  even  now  consist  as  their  vital 
Head,  the  underlying  ground  of  their  very  being. 
And  unto  Him  from  whom  they  had  their  origin 
they  shall  all  finally  return,  in  the  day  of  that 
great  consummation  when  God  shall  ‘  gather  to¬ 
gether  all  things  under  a  head  in  Christ.’ 

With  this  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ  over  (1)  the  Church,  (2)  the  human  race,  (3) 
the  universe,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  regarding  (1)  the  union 
of  Christ  as  the  living  Vine  with  His  people  as  the 
branches  (Jn  15lfF-) ;  (2)  the  true  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world 
(la) ;  (3)  the  creative  Logos  ‘  without  [whom]  was 
not  anything  made  that  hath  been  made’  (l3). 

Literature. — The  Comm,  and  NT  Theologies  on  the  passages 
referred  to ;  Hort,  Chr.  Ecclesia,  144-152  ;  Dale,  Eph. ,  Lecture 
vi.;  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  331  ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

HEALING.— See  Cures. 

HEARING.— 1.  There  are  two  Gr.  verbs  (aKotna, 
daaKot/u)  used  for  ‘  hear  ’  in  the  Gospels,  and  they 
are  sometimes  rendered  in  the  EV  by  ‘  hearken,’ 
‘  listen  ’  (RV),  ‘  come  to  the  ears  of,’  *  to  be  noised.’ 
Another  verb  (napaKotno)  is  used,  Mt  1817,  and  trans¬ 
lated  ‘  refuse  to  hear’  (RV),  and  Mk  538  where  the 
RV  is  ‘not  heeding’  (mg.  ‘overhearing’).  The 
noun  (c iKoh)  also  occurs,  anil  is  rendered  ‘  hearing,’ 
‘  fame,’  ‘  report,’  ‘  rumour.’ 

2.  The  most  obvious  meaning  of  ‘  hear  ’  is,  of 
course,  to  he  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  hearing , 
as  opposed  to  deafness  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
in  Mt  llr>  (Lk  722),  Mk  737.  (See  Cures,  Deaf 
and  Dumb). 

Next,  perhaps,  in  order  of  common  usage  are 
such  meanings  of  the  word  as  (a)  to  have  immediate 
perceptual  experience  through  the  organ  of  hearing 
— the  object  being  either  personal,  as  Mt  2a  ‘  Having 
heard  the  king,’  or  impersonal,  as  Mt  ll4  ‘Tell 
John  the  things  which  ye  do  hear’  ;  (b)  to  find  out 
(by  hearsay),  to  have  information  about,  learn  (i.e. 
hear  of  mediately) — the  object  again  being  either 
personal,  as  Mk  7 25  ‘  A  woman  .  .  .  having  heard 
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of  him,’  or  impersonal,  as  Mk  655  ‘where  they 
heard  he  was.’  In  connexion  with  (a)  and  (b)  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  passages  in  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Jesus  is  referred  to  :  e.g.  (a)  Mt  810 
(Lk  7s)  2118  2713,  Mk  536,  Lk  850  1  822  ;  (b)  Mt  412 
912  (Mk  217),  Jn  9s5  ll4-  «. 

3.  The  suggestive  uses  of  the  word,  however,  are 
those  in  which  more  complex  experiences  than  the 
previous  ones  are  signified  by  it.  (a)  The  first 
usage  to  be  named  under  this  head  is  where  the 
verli  ‘to  hear’  is  used  to  mean  the  receiving  of 
inward  communications.  For  example,  Jesus  pre¬ 
dicts  the  coming  of  the  hour  ‘  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God’  (Jn  525- 2S). 
Again  He  uses  the  word  to  describe  His  oivn  ex¬ 
perience  in  relation  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth 
which  He  received  from  the  Father  and  made  known 
to  men,  ‘As  I  hear,  I  judge’  (5311) ;  ‘The  things 
which  I  have  heard  from  him  (that  sent  me),  these 
speak  I  unto  the  world  ’  (826) — these  as  well  as  840 
and  1515  are  instances  in  point.  The  Evangelist 
John,  speaking  of  Jesus,  says,  similarly,  ‘What 
lie  hath  seen  and  heard,  of  that  lie  beareth  wit¬ 
ness  ’  (332).  In  two  places  Jesus  refers  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  experience  in  the  case  of  others-.  ‘Ye 
have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,’  He  says 
to  His  Jewish  audience,  ‘nor  seen  his  form’  (587)  ; 
‘  Every  one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and 
hath  learned,  cometh  unto  me’  (646).  Finally,  the 
inward  communication  may  be  far  otherwise  than 
Divine  in  its  source.  To  the  Jews,  Jesus  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Evangelist  John  as  having  said,  ‘  Ye 
do  the  things  which  ye  heard  from  your  father  ’ 
(838),  and  later  on  in  the  same  chapter  (v.44)  their 
father  is  declared  by  Him  to  be  the  devil.  It  is 
characteristic  that  all  the  above  usages  are  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (b)  In  a  few  contexts  the 
word  ‘  hear  ’  is  used  with  reference  to  God’s  attitude 
to  prayer.  For  example,  we  read  that  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  ‘  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me.  And  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always’  (ll41-42).  In  His 
teaching  with  regard  to  prayer  Jesus  warns  His 
hearers  against  using  vain  repetitions,  ‘as  the 
Gentiles  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking  ’  (Mt  67).  To 
Zacharias  the  angel  Gabriel  is  reported  as  having 
said,  ‘  Fear  not,  because  thy  supplication  is  heard’ 
(Lk  l13).  [eltraKovu  is  the  verb  used  in  both  the 
preceding  contexts].  The  man,  blind  from  his 
birth,  whom  Jesus  cured  on  the  Sabbath,  thus 
addressed  the  Jews,  ‘We  know  that  God  heareth 
not  sinners  ;  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of 
God  and  do  his  will,  him  he  heareth  ’  (Jn  931). 
(c)  Another  context  may  be  noticed  here,  viz.  that 
one  in  which  Jesus,  describing  the  function  of  the 
Spirit,  says  of  Him,  ‘  He  shall  not  speak  from 
himself ;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall  hear, 
these  shall  he  speak  ’  (1613).  (d)  In  certain  passages 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  privilege  of  ‘  hearing  ’  or 
'  becoming  acquainted  with’  the  gospel.  ‘Blessed 
are  your  eyes,’  said  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  ‘  for 
they  see  ;  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye 
see,  and  saw  them  not ;  and  to  hear  the  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  heard  them  not’  (Mt  1316- 17, 
Lk  1024).  The  duties  attached  to  this  privilege 
may  be  grouped  in  the  following  way — (1)  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  exercise  as  such  :  ‘  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear’  (Mt  ll15  139- 43,  cf.  Mk  49- 23 
716,  Lk  8®  1438) ;  (2)  in  respect  to  that  which  the 
attention  is  given  to  :  ‘  Take  heed  what  ye  hear  ’ 
(Mk  424)  ;  (3)  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  hearing: 
‘Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear’  (Lk  818).  (e) 

In  a  large  number  of  passages,  especially  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  ‘  hearing  ’  either  implies  one 
or  other  of  certain  richer  experiences,  or  it  is  ex- 
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plicitly  connected  therewith  as  a  prefatory  experi¬ 
ence.  (1)  Sometimes  the  experience  implied,  or 
mentioned  as  that  in  which  ‘hearing’  fulfils  itself 
(or  does  not  fulfil  itself),  is  understanding  or  learn¬ 
ing.  For  example,  referring  to  the  multitude 
generally,  Jesus  said  to  the  disciples,  ‘Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  because  seeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 
they  understand’  (Mt  1313,  Mk  413,  Lk  810).  (See 
art.  Seeing).  ‘  Hear  and  understand,  Not  that 
which  entereth  into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man  ; 
but  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  the  man’  (Mt  1510,  Mk  714).  ‘  With  many 

such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as 
they  were  able  to  hear  it  ’  (Mk  433),  etc.  (2)  Some¬ 
times  the  experience  is  believing.  For  example, 
some  of  the  Samaritans  are  reported  as  having 
said  to  the  woman  who  conversed  with  Jesus  at  the 
well,  ‘  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  speak¬ 
ing  :  for  we  have  heard  for  ourselves’  (Jn  442). 

‘  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,’  said  Jesus  to  the 
Jews,  when  they  were  seeking  to  kill  Him,  ‘  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  eternal  life  ’  (524).  ‘  This  is  an  hard 

saying,’  said  many  of  the  disciples  after  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  Himself  as  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  ‘who  can  hear  it?’  (66u).  Cf.  also  the 
references  in  Jn  10  to  the  sheep  ‘hearing’  the  voice 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  (3)  Sometimes  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  doing,  bearing  fruit,  or  keeping.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  verses  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  ‘  Every  one  which  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine  and  doeth  them  .  .  .  Every  one  that  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not  ’  (Mt 
724-  26,  Lk  647  -  49).*  ‘He  that  was  sown  upon  the 
good  ground,  this  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 
understandeth  it ;  who  verily  beareth  fruit  and 
bringeth  forth,’  etc.  (Mt  1323,  Mk  420,  Lk  815). 
When  it  was  told  Jesus  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  stood  without  desiring  to  see  Him, 
He  said,  ‘  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these 
which  hear  the  Aorcl  of  God  and  do  it  ’  (Lk  821). 
When  a  certain  woman  out  of  the  multitude  said 
to  Jesus,  ‘  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck,’  He  answered, 
‘Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it’  (Lk  ll28,  cf.  Jn  1247). 

The  above  divisions  represent  the  main  usages  of  the  word 
1  hearing.’  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contexts  in  which  (i.) 
the  interest  displayed  in  anticipation  of  hearing  is  described, 
and  these  may  he  collected  together  without  further  remark  : 
Mt  1242  (Lk  1131),  1317  (Lk  1024),  Mk  38  (cf.  Mt  425,  Mk  320  etc.), 
Lk  6L  15  6 17  15>  1948  2138  23s;  and  (ii.)  those  in  which  certain 
emotional  results  are  described  as  resulting  from  ‘  hearing,’ 
e.g.  wonder,  astonishment,  amazement,  etc.,  joy,  rejoicing,  glad¬ 
ness,  etc.,  indignation,  wrath,  etc.,  sorrow,  fear,  trouble,  per¬ 
plexity,  offence  (see  articles  on  most  of  these  subjects). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
antinomy  which  is  found  throughout  Scripture 
and  is  testified  to  by  the  human  consciousness  in 
connexion  with  religious  experience,  viz.  between 
‘  man’s  working  out  and  God’s  working  in,’  ap¬ 
pears  in  what  is  said  about  ‘  hearing’  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  For  along  with  exhortations  addressed  to 
men  to  ‘hear’  and  to  fulfil  that  experience  in 
understanding,  believing,  and  doing,  there  occurs 
a  saying  of  Jesus  like  this,  ‘Everyone  that  hath 
heard  from  the  Father  and  hath  learned,  cometh 
unto  me ’  (Jn  645).  The  ‘ability  to  hear’ (Mk  433, 
Jn  660)  implies  an  inward  communication  from  God 
and  an  exercise  of  man’s  natural  faculties. 

Literature.  —  Grimm -Thayer’s  Gr.  Lex.  s.vv.  ;  Moulton- 
Geden’s  Gr.  Concordance,  etc.  ;  see  also  Literature  appended 
to  art.  Seeing.  A.  B.  MACAULAY. 


*  In  connexion  with  this  passage  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  ‘  rock  ’  and  the  *  sand  ’  as  founda¬ 
tions  is  just  that  between  ‘hearing  and  doing’  and  ‘hearing 
and  not  doing.’  The  basal  element  is  the  same  in  both  cases— 
‘hearing,’  but  that  which  gives  it  the  cohesiveness  and  per¬ 
manence  of  ‘rock  ’  is  '  doing  ’ — habitual  obedience. 
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HEART. — In  the  NT  ‘  heart’  ( sapSia )  is  the  word 
most  commonly  used  to  denote  the  inner  nature  of 
man,  the  secret  core  of  his  being,  where  the  springs 
of  his  intellectual  and  'moral  activity  reside.  In 
this,  its  general  significance,  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  term  n1?  or  in  the  OT.  Originally 
employed  to  designate  the  bodily  organ  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  animal  life,  it  came  by  a  natural 
process  of  thought  to  be  applied  to  the  invisible 
centre  of  the  thinking  and  responsible  life.  In  this 
sense  it  occurs  with  notable  frequency  in  the 
Gospels  ;  but  there,  like  the  corresponding  word  in 
the  OT,  whilst  always  referring  to  man’s  interior 
nature,  it  is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications, 
according  to  the  particular  functions  or  aspects  of 
that  nature  which  are  meant  to  be  expressed.  This 
is  the  case  also  in  the  other  NT  writings. 

1.  Shades  of  meaning  in  the  Gospels. — 
Heart  in  the  Gospels  is  variously  regarded — 1.  As 
the  faculty  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  memory. — 
Persons  are  spoken  of  as  pondering  (Lk  219),  musing 
(315),  reasoning  (5s2),  having  thoughts  arising  (Mt 
94,  Lk  947  24-w)  in  their  heart ;  unders  tanding  or  not 
with  their  heart  (Mt  13la,  Mk  652  817) ;  keeping,  or 
laying  up,  things  said  or  done,  in  their  heart  (Lk 

J66  251)# 

2.  As  the  seat  of  the  affections,  emotions,  and 
passions e.g.  of  love  for  God  (Mt  2237,  Lk  1027), 
for  earthly  or  heavenly  treasure  (Mt  6la'21) ;  of  joy 
(Jn  1622,  Lk  2432) ;  of  sorrow  (Jn  141  16s) ;  of  for¬ 
givingness  (Mf  1835),  purity  (58),  humility  (ll29) ;  of 
good  or  evil  dispositions  (1234-  36),  perverse  inclina¬ 
tion  (528  2448),  luxurious  tastes  and  desires  (Lk  2134). 

3.  As  the  source  of  purpose  and  volition. — The 
disciples  are  enjoined  to  settle  in  their  hearts  not 
to  meditate  what  they  shall  say  (Lk  2114) ;  the  fell 
design  of  Judas  was  put  into  his  heart  by  Satan 
(Jn  132) ;  the  adulterous  act  is  virtually  done  in  the 
intention  of  the  heart  (Mt  528). 

4.  As  the  organ  of  moral  discernment  and  religi¬ 
ous  belief,  i.e.  of  conscience  and  faith. — Reproofs 
are  given  for  the  hardness  of  heart  which  prevents 
the  reception  of  the  truth  (Mt  198,  Mk  36  1614),  and 
for  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  (Lk  242S) ;  there  is 
an  exhortation  not  to  doubt  in  the  heart,  but  be¬ 
lieve  (Mk  ll23);  and  the  pure  in  heart  have  the 
promise  of  Divine  illumination  (Mt  58). 

In  one  passage  only  we  find  the  phrase  ‘  the  heart 
of  the  earth’  (Mt  124U). 

ii.  Christ’s  emphasis  on  the  heart. — The 
superlative  importance  which  Christ  attached  to 
the  heart  and  its  right  condition  was  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  characteristics  of  His  teaching.  He 
possessed  an  unrivalled  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  heart  (Jn  224,26),  and  could  read  what  was 
going  on  there  with  a  penetration  and  accuracy 
often  startling  (Mt  94  1226  2218,  Mk  28,  Lk  947).  But 
His  unique  peculiarity  was  the  seriousness  and 
persistency  with  which  He  dealt  with  the  heart, 
and  laboured  for  its  purification  as  the  one  concern 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  men.  To  the  heart  He 
always  appealed,  and  on  its  deepest  instincts  He 
sought  to  bring  His  influence  to  bear ;  and  although 
in  many  of  His  utterances  the  heart  is  not  expressly 
named,  it  is  still  obvious  that  He  had  it  directly  in 
view.  This  was  the  ‘  inwardness  ’  which  consti¬ 
tuted  His  great  secret.  The  main  points  on  which 
He  insisted  were : 

1.  The  heart  as  the  source  of  all  the  good  or  the 
evil  in  men’s  lives.— He  dwelt  on  this  with  special 
earnestness — e.g.  in  His  reply  to  the  tradition- 
bound  objectors,  ‘  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,’  etc.,  ‘the  things 
which  defile  a  man’  (Mt  1519f- ) ;  and  in  that  sug¬ 
gestive  saying,  ‘A  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good,  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of 
his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil’  (Lk 
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6«) ;  and  the  idea  is  to  be  found  running  through 
all  His  teaching. 

2.  The  dispositions  and  motives  of  the  heart  as 
determining  the  religious  value  of  actions. — Jesus 
unfailingly  taught  that  the  test  of  a  man’s  worth 
before  God  was  not  the  outward  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  but  the  heart-inclinations  and  purposes 
by  which  he  was  swayed  (Lk  1615).  Even  a  cor¬ 
rectly  decorous  Pharisee  like  Simon  did  not  stand  so 
high  in  the  Divine  estimation  as  the  frail  woman 
who  had  erred  sadly,  because,  while  he  was  proud 
and  self-satisfied  in  his  moral  respectability,  she, 
amid  all  her  failings,  was  melted  into  heartfelt 
penitence  and  gratitude  (T36"39).  A  man’s  con¬ 
duct  may  be  free  from  all  formal  commission  of 
impurity,  but  if  he  lust  after  a  woman  in  his 
heart,  the  stain  of  impurity  is  already  incurred 
(Mt  528).  Many  things  outwardly  right  and  proper 
were  done  by  the  religionists  of  His  day — seasons 
of  prayer  duly  observed,  alms  given,  etc. — which 

et  He  pronounced  to  be  of  little  moral  value 

ecause  done  from  a  false  motive,  the  desire  for 
social  credit,  ‘  to  be  seen  of  men  ’  (62- 5).  On  the 
other  hand,  humble  and  obscure  actions,  like  the 
widow’s  offering  and  the  publican’s  supplication, 
He  declared  to  be  of  inestimable  worth  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  by  reason  of  the  genuine  heart-feeling 
from  which  they  sprang  (Mk  1241-44,  Lk  1813- 14). 
And  in  the  great  Judgment-picture  (Mt  2531'46),  He 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  the  frank,  unaffected  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  heart,  finding  expression  in  deeds  of 
simple  dutifulness,  that  ranks  high  in  the  Father’s 
sight  and  secures  the  reward  of  immortal  blessed¬ 
ness.  Always  and  everywhere  He  pierced  below 
surface  appearances,  and  demanded  inner  rectitude 
as  the  criterion  of  worth. 

3.  The  regeneration  of  the  heart  as  essential  both 
to  a  right  relation  to  God  and  to  true  happiness. — 
The  repentance  Jesus  preached  meant  a  change  of 
heart  (Mt  417  913,  Lk  133) ;  the  conversion  He  urged 
as  a  necessity  was  a  turning  of  the  heart  to  God  as 
the  source  of  life  and  grace  (Mt  1315,  Mk  4’2,  Jn 
1240),  a  restoration  of  the  childlike  spirit  (Mt  183), 
a  new  birth  within,  apart  from  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  King¬ 
dom  (Jn  33"7). 

iii.  Evils  counteracted  by  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing.  —  Of  these,  four  at  least  may  be  specially 
noted  : 

1.  A  pretentious  ecclesiasticism. — Men’s  minds 
were  drawn  away  from  dependence  on  the  mere 
institutional  aspects  of  religion,  and  confronted 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  internal  righteous¬ 
ness.  When  orthodox  Jews  took  a  stand  on  their 
connexion  with  an  ancient  religious  organization 
with  its  high  covenanted  privileges,  and  boasted  of 
being  children  of  Abraham,  Christ  flatly  challenged 
their  right  to  such  a  title,  because  of  the  vile  pur¬ 
poses  they  cherished  in  their  hearts,  which  proved 
that  they  did  not  possess  Abraham’s  spirit  (Jn  839). 
He  avowed  that  a  scorned  publican  like  Zacchseus, 
who  was  outside  the  pale  of  ecclesiastical  recogni¬ 
tion,  was  more  truly  a  son  of  Abraham,  in  virtue 
of  the  higher  dispositions  which  had  been  stirred  in 
his  heart,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  line  of  moral 
and  spiritual  descent  (Lk  199).  Again,  in  face  of 
the  arrogant  presumption  that  restricted  Divine 
blessing  and  salvation  to  those  within  the  bounds 
of  Judaism  and  its  religious  system,  He  held  tip 
the  kind  services  of  a  generous  heart  as  sufficient 
to  raise  even  a  Samaritan  to  a  level  of  equal  worth 
before  God  (1030"37). 

2.  An  external  ceremonialism. — Jesus  attacked, 
sometimes  with  fiery  indignation,  the  superficiality 
of  that  righteousness  which  was  based  on  a  punc¬ 
tilious  attention  to  certain  prescribed  observances, 
— the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  when  justice, 
mercy,  and  the  faith  of  the  heart  were  neglected 


( Mt  2323,  Lk  1 142) ;  the  fastings  which  had  no 
genuine  penitence  behind  them  (Mt  617- 18) ;  the 
careful  washing  of  hands,  while  the  heart  was 
inwardly  defiled  (152-3).  It  was  His  dominant 
idea  that  on  the  disposition  of  the  heart  the 
spiritual  value  of  worship  depends  (Jn  4A*),  and  He 
had  strong  warnings  to  utter  against  the  offerings 
at  the  altar  when  sinister  feelings  were  nursed 
within  (Mt  523),  and  the  ascription  of  honour  to 
God  with  the  lips  while  the  heart  was  far  from 
Him  (158).  With  scathing  rebukes  He  exposed  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  claimed  peculiar  sanctity 
on  the  ground  of  their  ceremonial  scrupulousness, 
characterizing  them  as  whited  sepulchres,  out¬ 
wardly  fair,  but  inwardly  full  of  uncleanness  (2327). 
Thus  He  represented  all  external  acts  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  do  not  spring  out  of  an  upright,  pious 
heart  as  a  mere  hypocritical  show,  and  not  real 
righteousness  (61'6). 

3.  A  legalistic  moralism. — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  spiritual  ideas  inculcated  by  the 
prophets  had  been  hardened  into  fixed  laws  and 
rules,  in  formal  obedience  to  which  righteousness 
was  made  to  consist,  Christ’s  endeavour  to  recall 
men  to  the  supreme  importance  of  inner  motive 
was  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  effect.  The 
confidence  which  many  had  in  their  moral  re¬ 
spectability  was  necessarily  shaken  when  they 
found  themselves  forced  to  look  within,  and  judge 
themselves  by  something  higher  than  a  legal 
standard  ;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who  had  great  possessions,  and  whose  conduct 
outwardly  was  without  reproach  (Mt  1916'22).  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  uneasiness  and 
irritation  created  among  the  professedly  religious 
classes  by  Christ’s  teaching  was  largely  due  to 
the  consciousness  it  wakened  in  them  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  claim  to 
righteousness  was  based.  In  the  light  of  the  stress 
He  laid  on  the  hidden  springs  of  action  in  the 
heart,  their  moral  regularity  of  life,  founded  on 
mere  conformity  to  laws  and  rules,  was  bound  to 
appear  unsatisfactory  and  poor. 

4,  A  self-sufficient  secularism. — Such  teaching, 
setting  the  renewed  dispositions  of  the  heart  far 
above  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world  in 
value,  supplied  a  potent  counteractive  to  the  proud 
security  and  self-assumption  which  prosperous 
worldliness  is  apt  to  beget.  It  forced  home  the 
sense  of  something  wanting  within,  even  when  the 
outward  fortunes  were  flourishing.  The  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  real  poverty 
of  the  man  who  trusts  in  his  worldly  success  and 
is  not  rich  in  the  things  that  belong  to  the  inner 
life  (Lk  1216-21) ;  while  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  there  is  another  picture,  fitted 
to  break  down  the  self-confidence  of  the  prosperous, 
showing  that  the  day  will  come  when  conditions 
may  be  reversed,  and  when  heart-qualities  alone 
will  determine  the  status  and  happiness  of  men 
(Lk  1619-31). 

iv.  The  revivifying  effect  on  religion.— 
By  His  insistence  on  the  heart  as  the  vital  element 
in  righteousness,  Christ  transformed  the  whole 
character  of  religion.  He  made  it  (1)  living, — not 
mechanical,  a  matter  of  prescribed  and  outwardly 
imposed  form,  but  dynamical,  a  free,  spontaneous 
spring  of  high  purpose  and  feeling ;  not  some¬ 
thing  put  on,  but  a  bent  and  impulse  of  the 
spirit  within.  Thus  He  gave  religion  an  elasticity 
and  perpetual  vitality  which  prophesy  for  it  per¬ 
manence  and  power, — ‘a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life’  (Jn  414).  He  made  it  (2) 
effectually  operative, — an  energizing  force,  working 
itself  out  in  practical  life,  impressing  its  hallowed 
ideas  and  aims  on  the  world  of  affairs,  and  proving 
its  reality  by  the  heightened  quality  of  the  actions 
to  which  it  leads.  And  He  made  it  (3)  a  gracious 
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influence, — commending  itself  to  the  general  con¬ 
science,  winning  reverence,  inspiring  self-devotion, 
and  transmitting  from  heart  to  heart  fervours  of 
aspiration  after  the  things  of  God. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  xxpSia  ;  art.  ‘Herz’ 
in  PRE3;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  265  ff. ;  Martensen, 
Christian  Ethics  (Individual),  80  ff.  ;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  XT, 

>• 124-  G.  M ‘Hardy. 

HEAT  (Kaicroiv),  Mt  2012,  Lk  1255  ;  RV  ‘scorching 
heat,’  with  marg.  ‘hot  wind.’  Kautruv  in  LXX 
has  both  meanings:  (1)  scorching  heat  (Gn  3 140, 
Is  4910,  Sir  181S  43s*) ;  (2)  the  east  wind  (o’ljj),  hot, 
dry,  dust-laden,  withering  up  all  vegetation,  and 
blowing  from  the  desert,  like  the  simoom  (Job  2721, 
Jer  IS17,  Ezk  1710  1912,  Jon  4s,  Hos  1315),  usually 
di'e/ao s  or  7 rveufia  Kavawv.  AV  gives  ‘  burning  heat,’ 
and  RV  ‘  scorching  wind  ’  in  Ja  l11. 

The  first  meaning  seems  preferable  in  Mt  2012, 
though  Trench  ( Parables )  and  others  incline  to 
RVm.  ‘  Onus  intrinsecus,  a  labore  ;  eestum  ex- 
trinsecus,  a  sole’  (Bengel).  Lk  1255  belongs  to  a 
class  of  passages  based  on  the  observation  of 
natural  phenomena  ;  cf.  Mt  545  724f-  2427,  Lk  1018,  Jn 
3s  1224.  Here  also  the  rendering  ‘  scorching  heat  ’ 
is  the  more  usual,  and  seems  to  agree  better  than 
‘  hot  wind  ’  or  ‘  east  wind  ’  with  the  mention  of  the 
south  wind  (roros)  which  immediately  precedes. 
Possibly,  however,  the  distinction  was  not  so 
clearly  marked  between  these  two  winds,  since  in 
Ezk  2726  cnjj  (east  wind)  is  translated  in  LXX  by 
to  Trvevfia  too  vorov. 

The  only  reference  in  the  Gospels  to  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  warmth  is  Jn  1818  ‘a  fire  of  coals’ 
(ivdpaKidv),  i.e.  ‘of  charcoal’  RVm,  coals  having 
probably  still  this  meaning  at  the  time  of  the  AV. 
See  Wind. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  xocutrav ;  Hastings’  DB , 
and  Encyc,  Bibl.  art.  ‘Wind’;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  pp. 
295,  536 f.  W.  H.  I)UNDAS. 


HEATHEN.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  haethen,  ‘one 
who  lives  on  the  heaths  and  in  the  woods,’  as 
opposed  to  a  town-dweller;  cf.  ‘pagan,’  from 
paganus,  ‘  a  countryman  or  villager.’  This  word  is 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  country- 
dwellers  were  Christianized  later  than  those  living 
in  towns  and  cities.  ‘Heathen’  occurs  in  AY  of 
the  Gospels  in  Mt  67  1817,  and  not  at  all  in  RV, 
which  gives  ‘Gentiles’  and  ‘Gentile’  respectively 
in  these  two  places  (see  Gentiles). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  paganus  also  means 
‘  a  civilian  ’  in  opposition  to  ‘  a  soldier,’  and  that 
thus  a  pagan  would  also  mean  one  who  was  not 
a  soldier  of  Christ.  This  secondary  meaning  of 
pagan  probably  came  into  use  through  a  con¬ 
temptuous  designation  by  soldiers  of  non-military 
persons  as  ‘countrymen.’ 

Literature. — Murray,  New  English  Dictionary,  and  Encyc. 
Bibl.  s.v.  ;  Bigg,  The  Church's  Task  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
Lect.  ii.  p.  42,  note  2  ;  Trench,  Study  of  Words. 

Albert  Bonus. 

HEAVEN  (oupavos,  sing,  and  plur.  ;  in  Mt.  plur. 
chiefly,  and  always  in  6  irarpp  6  ev  rots  ov  parols,  and 
■i]  fdacnXcia  r tor  ovparQr). 


Three  uses  of  the  word  may  be- classified,  omitting  parallel 
passages — 

(a)  Cosmological. 

‘  Heaven  and  earth’  as  constituting  the  entire  Universe  :  as 
in  the  phrases  ‘till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away’(Mt  518  2435, 
Lk  1647) ;  ‘  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ’  (Mt  ll25).  Heaven  is  ‘  the 
firmament,’  where  are  fixed  the  stars  and  *  the  powers '  (Mt 
242!*),  the  sky  (Mt  162  AV),  the  air  (Mt  62«  82®  1332,  Lk  85,  AV  in 
each),  the  treasury  of  the  clouds  (Mt  24:|l>  26®4),  the  winds  (Mt 
2431).  the  lightning  (Lk  1724),  the  rain  (Lk  425) ;  and  from  whence 
are  signs  and  portents  (Mt  2430,  Lk  2111). 

(b)  The  abode  of  God.  and  angels. 

Heaven  is  ‘the  throne  of  God’  (Mt  534  2322,  cf.  ‘Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,’ Mt  69;  ‘  your  Father  .  .  .  in  heaven,’ Mt 
gl6.  45  61  7!1 1814  239;  ‘Mv  Father  ...  in  heaven,’ Mt  72>  1032-3:1 
1260  1617  1810. 19  ;  so  also  ‘  Heavenly  (pbp&nis)  Father,’  Mt  54« 


RV,  614-  26  32  1513  1835  (JT oopocvio;)).  Angels  come  from  Heaven 
(Mt  282,  Lk  2243,  cf.  Mt  2653),  and  return  to  Heaven  (Lk  215),  and 
are  ‘  the  heavenly  host  ’  (Lk  213),  beholding  God  (Mt  1810,  cf.  Lk 
151°),  and  doing  perfectly  His  will  (Mt  61°). 

(c)  As  a  synonym  for  ‘ God .' 

The  use  of  ‘  Heaven  ’  for  ‘  God  ’  is  put  beyond  question  by  Lk 
1518.  21,  where  ‘  sinned  against  heaven  ’  can  only  mean  ‘  against 
God.’  There  are  other  uses  only  less  certain  —  thus  ‘from 
heaven  or  from  men’  (Mt  2125)  is  clearly  ‘from  God  or  from 
men  ’  (cf.  Ac  538f.) ;  ao  also  ‘  given  him  from  heaven  ’  (Jn  327) 
must  be  ‘  from  God.’  But  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  use 
of  ‘  Heaven  ’  as  a  synonym  for  ‘  God  ’  is  in  the  phrase  ‘  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,’  almost  uniformly  in  Mt.  for  ‘the  Kingdom 
of  God’ of  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  this  inexactly  parallel  passages. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  these  titles, 
but  it  seems  best  to  accept  them  as  synonymous.* 

Admitting  the  use  of  this  metonymy,  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  use  in  other  instances  where  a  clear  meaning  follows. 
Thus,  ‘  bound,  loosed  in  heaven  ’  (Mt  1619  1818)  =  ‘  of  God  ’ ; 
‘The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ’(Mt  16l9)=the  authority 
of  God  ;  ‘  names  written  in  heaven’  (Lk  1020)  =  acceptance  with 
God,  cf.  Ex  3232.  x|,e  demand  for  ‘a  sign  from  heaven ’(Mt  161, 
Lk  ll16),  while  it  may  refer  to  the  expectation  of  some  visible 
wonder  out  of  the  sky,  has  ultimate  reference  to  some  direct 
act  of  God.  Anything  ‘from  heaven’  is  an  act  of  God,  cf.  the 
judgment  upon  the  cities  of  the  Plain  (Lk  1729),  ais0  the  request 
of  the  disciples  (Lk  964).  Even  the  phrase  ‘  treasure  in  heaven  ’ 
has  its  exact  equivalent  in  ‘  rich  toward  God  ’  (Lk  1221).  Addi¬ 
tional  instances  of  the  use  of  periphrasis  are  seen  in  ‘joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God’  (Lk  151°)  for  the  joy  of  God; 
confess  ‘  before  the  angels  of  God’  (Lk  128,  cf.  Mt  1032);  power 
‘  from  on  High  ’  (Lk  2449) ;  Dayspring  ‘  from  on  High  ’  (Lk  178) ; 
‘from  above'  (Jn  19H);  ‘in  thy  sight'  (Mt  ll2®);  ‘the  Most 
High’  (Lk  132.  76  634,  Cf.  Mk  57). 

The  transition  from  Heaven  as  the  abode  of  God  to  ‘  Heaven  ’ 
as  a  synonym  for  ‘God’  is  illustrated  in  the  custom  of  uplifting 
the  eyes  to  Heaven  when  God  is  addressed.  The  thought  of  the 
Temple  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  led  to  the  habit  in  prayer  of 
turning  the  face  towards  Jerusalem  and  towards  the  Temple  (see 
1  K  844.48,  Dn  610,  Ps  282  1382).  With  the  higher  faith  of  God’s 
transcendence,  as  One  dwelling  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  came 
the  custom  of  lifting  up  the  eyes  to  the  Heavens  (Ps  1231).  The 
publican  ‘would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven’ 
(Lk  1813,  cf.  Ezr  9®).  So  in  prayer,  Jesus  ‘lifted  up  his  eyes’ 
(Jn  ll4'),  ‘to  heaven’  (Jn  17');  ‘looking  up  to  heaven’  (Mt 
1419,  Mk  734).  There  are  several  passages  which  present  (litii- 
culty,  but  whatever  conclusion  may  be  come  to  as  to  the 
objective  occurrences  in  the  opening  of  the  heavens  (Mt  31®), 
and  the  voice  ‘out  of  the  heavens’  (Mt  31’,  Jn  1228),  or  ‘out  of 
the  cloud  ’  (Mt  175),  the  subjective  experience  is  the  vital  matter, 
the  attestation  to  Jesus  of  His  commission  from  and  fellowship 
with  God.  . 

It  is  this  which  is  symbolically  represented  in  ‘Ye  shall  see 
the  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  upon  the  Son  of  man  ’  (Jn  l5i).  Here,  in  a  figure,  the 
mediatorship  of  Jesus  is  declared,  His  revelation  of  God  to  man 
and  intercession  for  man  with  God.  The  striking  saying,  ‘No 
man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  he  that  descended  out 
of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven’ (Jn  3'3), 
has  additional  difficulty.  The  weight  of  MS  authority  is  against 
the  last  clause,  and  the  words  may  have  been  added  as  a  gloss 
after  the  Ascension.  If,  with  the  RV,  we  retain  them  as  the 
words  of  Jesus,  they  must  be  taken  as  qualifying  the  preceding 
utterance,  which  then  becomes  a  declaration  of  His  perfect 
fellowship  with  God  (cf.  Jn  118)  rather  than  as  a  reference  to 
Heaven  as  a  place.  The  ‘heavenly  things’  (Jn  312)  are  without 
doubt  the  things  of  God,  the  new  revelation  of  His  grace  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  what  lias  been  said  above  there  is  little  that 
is  distinctively  Christian.  The  threefold  use  of 
the  word  ‘  Heaven  ’  is  common  alike  to  the  OT  and 
Jewish  thought  of  the  time.  But  after  this  pre¬ 
liminary  study  we  ought  to  he  in  a  better  position 
to  consider  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  Christian  faith. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  God  finds  its  perfect  realiza¬ 
tion  in  a  future  state,  a  world  above  and  beyond 
earth,  the  Kingdom  in  Heaven.  This  is  the 
reiterated  lesson  alike  of  parable  and  of  direct  dis¬ 
course.  All  the  judgment  parables,  where  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is 
declared,  clearly  teach  a  future  inheritance  of  bliss 
or  of  woe.  So  the  parables  of  the  Tares  (Mt  1337f-), 
the  Virgins  (Mt  25“-),  the  Talents  (Mt  2514f-),  and 
the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16lf-,  where  under  the 
figure  of  ‘  eternal  tents  ’  the  future  Canaan  is  ‘  the 

*  See  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  171 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i. 
371  n.  ;  Daiman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  93;  Bruce,  Expos.  Or.  Test. 
on  Mt  32  n.,  cf.  also  his  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  58,  where  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  suggested  ;  also  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  42, 
where  identity  of  meaning  is  granted,  but  ‘a  mere  paraphrase 
for  God’  denied;  and  Stevens,  'Theol.  of  the  NT,  p.  27 f.  : 
‘  interchangeably  in  Mr.,’  but  ‘  of  Heaven’  denotes  ‘  origin  and 
attributes.’ 
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past  idealized’).  In  accommodation  to  Jewish 
thought  and  hope,  the  reward  is  ‘  to  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven’  (Mt  8n,  Lk  1328),  a  hope  which  reaches 
beyond  the  life  of  earth.  The  final  consummation 
must  be  where  Jesus  Himself  is,  and  He,  who  came 
from  heaven  (Jn  313- 31  633- 38- 41f-),  was  ‘received  up 
into  heaven’  (Mk  1619,  Lk  2451,  Jn  2017.  The  MS 
uncertainty  here  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  does  not  affect  the 
argument,  which  has  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
writings).  This  is  the  final  reward  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  ,  the  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  prepared 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Mt  2534  2629, 
Jn  14lf-). 

2.  The  nature  of  Heaven. — As  the  life  of  the 
Kingdom  is  fundamentally  ethical  (Mt  520  721),  so  is 
the  nature  of  Heaven  itself.  It  is  the  fulness  of  the 
eternal  life,  which  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
synonym  of  the  Kingdom.  Then  it  is,  and  there, 
that  ‘  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  ’  (Mt 
1343),  a  glory  certainly  of  character  whatever  else 
may  be  implied.  There,  too,  is  the  perfect  vision 
of  God  (Mt  58). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Jesus  meant  to  localize 
the  thought  of  Heaven.  The  sharp  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Heaven  and  earth  (Mt  619'21)  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  In  His  teaching  God  is  no  mere 
all-pervading  Spirit,  lost  in  negative  infinitude. 
God,  as  transcendent,  immanent,  infinite,  alone, 
does  not  satisfy  His  revelation  of  ‘the  Father  in 
heaven.’  That  name  implies  that  in  some  world 
beyond  there  is  a  supreme  manifestation  of  His 
Presence, — a  Father’s  House,  an  enduring  Holy  of 
Holies.  This,  for  Christian  faith,  is  the  Glory  of 
Christ  (Jn  17B),  and  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is 
and  to  behold  His  glory  is  the  hope  set  before  us 
in  the  gospel  (Jn  1724). 

What  the  activities  of  Heaven  may  be  is  told 
only  in  part.  They  that  are  accounted  worthy  to 
attain  to  that  world  ‘  are  as  angels  ’  (Mk  1225, 
Lk  2036);  and  the  ministry  of  angels  enters  into 
the  Gospel  story.  The  faithful  are  to  be  ‘  set  over 
many  things,’  and  to  ‘enter  into  the  joy’  of  their 
Lord  (Mt  2o21- 23),  which,  in  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
can  only  mean  higher  service. 

As  to  when  this  inheritance  is  entered  upon,  very 
different  conclusions  are  drawn  even  from  the 
words  of  Jesus.  The  question  is  considered,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  standpoint  of  retribution. 
So  far  as  the  reward  is  considered,  it  may  be  said 
definitely  that  the  doctrine  of  an  Intermediate 
State  finds  no  support  in  Christ’s  gospel.  The 
‘  farewell  discourses  ’  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would 
lose  all  their  force  by  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine.  So  for  Christian  faith  the  highest  hope 
of  Heaven  finds  its  confident  expression  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  :  ‘  absent  from  the  body  .  .  . 
at  home  with  the  Lord  ’  (2  Co  58). 

Literature. — This  is  chiefly  of  a  devotional  or  sermonic  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  authors  referred  to  above  should  be  consulted  ; 
also  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  ;  and  Alger, 
Doctrine  of  a,  Future  Life.  On  the  general  subject,  which 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and  especially  for 
the  Jewish  conceptions  of  Heaven,  see  the  works  on  Biblical 
Theology  ;  Morfill-Charles,  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  ;  art. 

‘  Heaven’  in  Hastings’  DB.  JJ.  DYSON. 

HEAVENLY  THINGS.  —  See  Earthly  and 

Heavenly. 

HEDGE. — This  word  belongs  to  the  vocabulary 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus.  It  occurs  in  that  of  the 
Vineyard  (Mt  2133,  Mk  121),  and  in  that  of  the  Great 
Supper  (Lk  1423). 

1.  Literal  application. — The  hedge  is  a  detail  in 
the  outfit  of  a  vineyard,  one  of  many  other  pro¬ 
perties  (Mt  2133 1|)  in  such  a  possession.  It  is  a 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  Palestine  in  the  other 
case  (‘  highways  and  hedges,’  Lk  1423).  There  is  a 
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connexion  between  the  uses  and  the  associations  of 
the  word.  The  contour  of  the  land  is  controlled 
by  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Vines  need  hedges. 
The  word  ( fipaypLbs )  used  for  a  hedge  in  the  Gospels 
‘  denotes  a  fence  of  any  kind,  whether  hedge,  or 
wall,  or  palings’  (Hastings,  DB  ii.  340).  Another 
word  might  rather  have  called  up  a  stone  wall. 
(ppayfxos  includes  all  the  different  kinds  of  hedges 
to  be  found  in  a  country  so  furrowed  with  hills 
and  valleys  as  is  Palestine. 

2.  The  parabolical  use  of  the  ‘  hedge  ’  is  rooted 
in  the  education  of  Israel.  God  made  sea  and 
desert  a  hedge  of  Palestine.  Cf.  Eller  ton’s  hymn — 
‘  Praise  to  our  God,  whose  bounteous  hand 
Prepared  of  old  our  glorious  land, 

A  garden  fenced  with  silver  sea.’  .  .  . 

He  hedged  the  people.  He  gave  them  individuals, 
institutions,  the  whole  national  economy,  as  hedges 
to  protect  their  life  and  to  restrain  it.  Enemies 
raided  the  land  and  broke  down  the  hedges  (Ps 
79.  80).  Patriots  and  prophets  saw  and  sang  their 
gaps,  and  did  their  best  to  repair  the  historic  insti¬ 
tutional  hedges.  The  tragedy  of  Jesus  and  the 
hedges  was  that  He  wanted  them  rooted  up,  while 
the  chief  priests  hated  the  idea  of  their  removal 
(Mt  2145).  Through  the  tragedy  gleams  the  philan¬ 
thropic  import  of  the  hedge  (Lk  1423).  The  eye  of  love 
sees  humanity  submerged.  ‘Them  also  he  would 
bring.’  He  would  make  hedge- row  people  happy. 
He  had  seen  their  misery  as  He  stole  to  silent  mid¬ 
night  prayer,  up  the  hillsides  with  their  mosaic  of 
fields,  along  whose  hedges  and  through  the  gaps  of 
which  He  passed  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  secret. 
It  is  humanity’s  ragged  regiment  whom  He  would 
see  housed  by  the  compulsion  of  ‘  the  love  (Lk  1423) 
that  will  not  let  them  go.’ 

Literature. — Geikie,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  ch.  17 ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ch.  14  ;  Philochristus,  chs.  1-3  for  ‘  Hedge  of 
the  Law.’  JOHN  R.  LEGGE. 

HEIR. — The  heir  (nX-ppovbpLos)  is  one  who  enters 
on  a  position  of  privilege  different  from  that  of 
servants  (Mt  21s8),  through  no  personal  exertion 
of  his  own,  but  as  the  result  of  filial  relationship. 
This  position  is  a  thoroughly  right  and  legal  one, 
and  absolutely  valid.  The  thought  of  succession 
to  a  title  upon  the  death  of  the  present  holder  is 
not  insisted  upon.  The  son  is  naturally  the  heir, 
and  the  title  is  one  of  present  privilege  as  well  as 
the  assurance  of  fuller  possession  in  the  future. 

Christ,  the  Son,  is  the  heir  of  all  things  (He  l2 ; 
cf.  our  Lord’s  application  of  the  term  to  Himself  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman,  Mt  2138). 
The  complete  lordship  over  Creation  was  given  to 
Adam  (Gn  l28,  Ps  86).  The  land  of  Canaan,  again, 
was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  (Gn  1314- 15). 
These  assurances  given  to  Adam  and  to  Abraham 
were  absolutely  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who,  as  the 
firstborn  of  all  creation,  Himself  both  the  Agent 
of  the  Creator’s  work  and  summing  up  in  His  own 
Person  all  created  objects  (Col  P5'17),  enjoys  an 
eternal  and  incorruptible  inheritance.  ‘  The  heir¬ 
ship  of  the  Son  was  realised  in  the  Incarnation,  and 
in  its  essence  is  independent  of  the  Fall  (Westcott 
on  He  l2),  though  conditioned  by  it  as  to  its  cir¬ 
cumstances.’  It  was  the  sin  of  man  which  caused 
the  suffering  and  humiliation  through  which  Christ, 
after  the  work  of  redemption  was  complete,  won  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  29).  He 
had  inherited  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
(tdriKev,  He  l2)  a  name  more  excellent  than  the 
angels  (l4). 

The  title  of  ‘  heir,’  then,  passes  on  to  those  who 
have  obtained  the  blessing  of  Divine  sonship  in 
Baptism  or  Regeneration,  corresponding  spiritu¬ 
ally  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  The  Old 
Covenant  (Testament)  could  not  make  men  perfect, 
therefore  God  provided  them  with  more  strength. 
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and  in  place  of  a  worldly  inheritance  gave  them  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  one.  This  title  of  heirship 
may  be  forfeited,  if  those  who  are  called  to  it  are 
not  worthy  of  their  inheritance.  So  Christ  speaks 
in  the  Apocalypse  :  ‘  He  that  overcometh  shall  in¬ 
herit  these  things  ;  and  I  will  he  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son  ’  (Rev  217).  We,  then,  being  made 
children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  are  heirs 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  who 
was  accepted  through  faith  in  God’s  word  against 
all  appearances.  No  longer  servanfs,  but  heirs, 
we  are  entitled  to  the  Divine  privilege  of  sonship 
through  adoption.  We  are  called  to  inherit  a 
blessing  as  all  true  servants  of  God  through 
Baptism. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  who  are  specially  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gospels  as  heirs  to  this  privilege : 

(1)  ‘The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth’  (Mt  56). 

(2)  Those  who  have  given  up  houses,  lands,  earthly 
relationships,  etc.,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold 
and  inherit  eternal  life,  Mt  1929,  Mk  1017,  Lk  1818. 

(3)  The  sheep  in  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and 
the  Goats  (Mt  25s4),  i.e.  those  who  have  shown 
mercy  to  the  weak  and  suffering,  and  whose 
service  has  been  accepted  by  Christ  as  done  to 
Himself,  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for 
them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fornicator  or  unclean  person 
or  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ 
(Eph  55).  See  also  Inheritance. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

HELL.— See  Eschatology,  Gehenna,  and  the 
following  article. 

HELL  (Descent  into).— During  the  16th  cent, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  was  made  the 
subject  of  acrimonious  debates.  Though  com¬ 
mentators  still  differ,  they  discuss  the  subject  in 
a  more  peaceable  spirit,  and  offer  some  hope  of 
future  agreement  on  the  main  question.  We  must 
review — (1)  the  evidence  of  the  NT,  (2)  early 
Christian  tradition,  to  explain  (3)  the  insertion  of 
such  teaching  in  Creeds  and  Articles  of  Religion. 
We  may  then  (4)  summarize  the  history  of  the 
controversy  in  modern  times. 

1.  The  evidence  of  the  NT. — It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  bare  statement  of  the 
Descent  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
believe  that  He  truly  died,  and  any  theory  of  His 
mission  in  the  unseen  world,  which  can  claim 
acceptance  only  after  careful  scrutiny  of  incidental 
references  to  it  in  the  NT  supported  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  testimony  of  the  earliest  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Hades  (A'lSgs),  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  Sheol, 
which  in  the  AV  of  the  OT  is  rendered  by  ‘  hell,’ 
means  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  NT  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits.  This  was  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ‘  hell,’  the  unseen,  hidden  place 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

In  the  OT  a  sense  of  gloom  and  unreality  was 
felt  about  the  lot  of  the  spirits  of  men  taken  away 
from  the  light  and  activity  of  earthly  life.  At 
first  no  distinction  was  supposed  to  exist  in  that 
shadowy  realm  between  good  and  bad  any  more 
than  between  king  and  subject.  But  in  NT  times 
such  ideas  had  grown  up,  and  our  Lord  sanctioned 
current  belief  when  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  1619'31)  He  contrasted  happiness  in  the 
society  of  Abraham  with  misery  ‘in  torments.’ 
This  agrees  with  His  promise  to  the  penitent  thief 
(2343)  :  ‘  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.’ 
St.  Peter  in  his  first  sermon  (Ac  224'31)  quotes  Ps 
1610  and  explains  the  words,  ‘  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  Hades,’  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  which  received  no  fulfilment  in  the 
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case  of  David.  He  distinctly  implies  that  Christ’s 
soul  passed  into  Hades  at  His  death. 

St.  Paul  (Ro  107),  adapting  Dt  3013,  teaches  the 
same  truth  inferring  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
search  the  depth,  since  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead.  He  regards  the  Descent  as  the  preparation 
for  the  Ascension,  Eph  49  ‘  Now  this,  He  ascended, 
what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth?’  In  the  LXX  rendering 
of  Ps  6210  (639),  this  phrase,  ra  Kariiirara  rrjs  777s,  is 
referred  to  Hades.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
St.  Paul  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.*  Obedience 
even  unto  death  secured  for  the  Lord  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  underworld  ;  His  descent  was  the 
pledge  of  His  lordship  over  it  (Ph  210). 

The  famous  passage  1  P  318-20  (cf.  46)  introduces 
the,  question  of  the  object  of  the  Descent:  ‘Be¬ 
cause  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  right¬ 
eous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us 
to  God  ;  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick¬ 
ened  in  the  spirit ;  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  afore¬ 
time  were  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
a  preparing  ’ ;  46  ‘  For  unto  this  end  was  the  gospel 
preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit.’ 

The  earliest  Christian  tradition,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  independent  of  this  passage,  certainly  sup¬ 
ports  the  interpretation  that  Christ  preached  to 
the  spirits  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
drowned  in  the  Flood.  Not  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  was  any  other  interpretation  offered. 
The  Apostle  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  his 
readers  in  Christlike  patience  under  persecution. 
Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  but  His  death 
in  the  flesh  was  followed  by  quickening  in  the 
spirit.  Therefore  we  need  not  fear  death,  which 
will  bring  us  freedom  from  sin  and  increase  of 
spiritual  energy.  The  reference  which  follows 
(v.22)  to  the  Ascension  suggests  that  this  preach¬ 
ing  took  place  after  Christ’s  death,  and  not  that 
Christ  in  Noah  preached  to  the  men  of  Noah’s 
time. 

In  view  of  modern  interpretations,  however,  we 
must  enter  further  into  detail.  Truev/j.aTa  in  the 
NT  generally  refers  to  angels  (Ac  238),  but  it  refers 
also  to  spirits  of  the  dead  (He  1223,  cf.  Lk  2437-39). 
And  1  P  4s  proves  that  this  is  the  sense  here.f 

Some  critics  suppose  that  the  preaching  was  to 
the  fallen  angels  mentioned  in  2  P  24,  Jude 6 ; 
according  to  Baur,  after  Christ’s  death  ;  according 
to  Spitta,  before  the  Incarnation.  This  view  is 
regarded  by  Charles  (art.  ‘  Eschatology  ’  in  Encyc. 
Bibl.)  as  the  only  possible  alternative.  But 
Charles  holds  that  Christ  preached  a  gospel  of 
redemption  between  His  death  and  His  resur¬ 
rection.  Salmond  thinks  that  the  key  may  be 
found  in  a  non-canonical  Jewish  book.  Others, 
again,  think  that  Enoch  was  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  passage 
refers  to  his  preaching.  But  as  Clemen  says 
(Nicdergefahren,  p.  131),  while  we  hear  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (124ff-  138  14lff;)  of  a  preaching  of 
punishment  to  fallen  angels,  we  hear  nothing  of  a 
preaching  of  salvation  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  interpretation 
of  all  is  that  which  Clemen  quotes  from  Cramer. 
An  unknown  person,  in  possession  of  1  and  2  Pet., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reminded  by  v.22  of  a 
former  virorayri  of  angels,  and  therefore  on  the  basis 
of  2  P  24£-  with  which  he  compared  Jude  ®- 14  and 

*  Some  commentators  explain  the  words  as  contrasting-  the 
earth  beneath  with  the  heavens  above,  and  refer  them  to  the 
Incarnation  when  Christ  descended  to  the  earth. 

t  The  tense  of  tM-yyixlo-Ov  shows  that  the  preaching  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  completed  act  in  the  past. 
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also  the  Book  of  Enoch,  is  supposed  to  have  written 
in  the  margin  :  ’Evuix  t0‘!  rpobaKy  irvetipcacnv  Trope vdeis 
^Kr/pv^ev,  /c.r.X.,  understanding  irvevp.amv  of  angels 
and  etcqpvtev  of  a  concio  damncitoria.  Some  one  else 
at  a  later  time,  referring  the  first  word  to  the  souls 
of  the  departed  and  the  latter  to  the  preaching  of 
salvation,  reading  ENCK  for  ENifX,  and  this  again 
for  tv  $  ko.1,  took  the  whole  into  the  text  after  v.18  ! 

Such  speculations  are  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  reasonable  to  explain  the  tK-qpv^ev  of  the  one 
passage  by  the  evayyeXicrdT]  of  the  other,  to  main¬ 
tain  that  repentance  was  offered,  rejecting  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Christ  preached  only  to  the  righteous, 
or  to  those  who  had  repented  at  the  moment  of 
death,  or  to  some  the  gospel  and  to  others  damna¬ 
tion. 

If  it  is  asked,  Why  should  only  the  generation 
of  Noah  profit  by  it?  we  can  say  that  they  were 
typical  sinners,  cut  off  in  their  sins,  whose  fate 
was  questioned  at  that  time.  Bigg  shows  that  ‘  it 
is  possible  that  St.  Peter  is  here  expressing  in  a 
modified  form  a  belief  which  was  current  in  the 
Jewish  schools.’  Certain  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  seem  to  mean  that  the  antediluvian  sinners 
have  a  time  of  repentance  allowed  them  between 
the  first  judgment  (the  Deluge)  and  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  ;  e.g.  (>9“6  ‘There  was  great  joy  among  them 
because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  revealed 
unto  them,’  Bereshith  Rabba  :  (a)  ‘  But  when  they 
that  are  bound,  they  that  are  in  Gehinnom,  saw 
the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  rejoiced  to  receive 
Him’;  ( b )  ‘This  is  that  which  stands  written: 
“We  shall  rejoice  and  exult  in  Thee.”  When? 
When  the  captives  climb  up  out  of  hell,  and  the 
Shekinah  at  their  head.’ 

We  may  hope  that  research  will  yet  further  en¬ 
lighten  us  on  these  points.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Charles 
(art.  cited) : 

1  These  passages  in  1  Peter  are  of  extreme  value.  They  attest 
the  achievement  of  the  final  stage  in  the  moralization  of  Shgol. 
The  first  step  in  this  moralization  was  taken  early  in  the  2nd 
cent.  B.c.,  when  it  was  transferred  into  a  place  of  moral  distinc¬ 
tions,  having  been  originally  one  of  merely  social  or  national 
distinctions.  This  moralization,  however,  was  very  inadequately 
carried  out.  What  they  were  on  entering  Shgol,  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  till  the  final  judgment.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  true  theism  can  we  avoid  pronouncing'  this  conception  mechani- 
eal  and  unethical  ?  It  precludes  moral  change  in  moral  beings 
who  are  under  the  rule  of  a  perfectly  moral  being.’ 

2.  Early  Christian  tradition. — The  belief  that 
Christ’s  descent  into  Hades  changed  in  some  way 
the  condition  of  the  faithful  departed  meets  us  in 
the  earliest  Christian  tradition. 

Ignatius  (a.d.  115),  writing  to  the  Magnesians  (c.  ix.),  says  : 
‘  Even  the  prophets,  being  His  disciples,  were  expecting  Him  as 
their  teacher  through  the  Spirit.  And  for  this  cause  He  whom 
they  rightly  awaited,  when  He  came,  raised  them  from  the 
dead.’ 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (c.  72)  accuses  the 
Jews  of  cutting  out  the  following  passage  from  Jeremiah  :  ‘  The 
Lord  God  remembered  His  dead  people  of  Israel,  who  lay  in 
the  graves,  and  descended  to  preach  to  them  His  own  salvation.’ 

Irenseus  quotes  this  passage  both  from  Isaiah  (in  iii.  22)  and  from 
Jeremiah  (in  iv.  36),  and  (in  iv.  55)  without  naming  the  author. 
It  is  probably  a  fragment  from  some  Jewish  Apocalypse.  Irenseus 
(iv.  42)  also  quotes  a  presbyter  ‘  who  had  heard  it  from  those 
who  had  seen  the  Apostles  and  from  those  who  had  been  their 
disciples,’  as  saying  that  ‘  the  Lord  descended  to  the  underworld, 
preaching  His  advent  there  also,  and  declaring  remission  of  sins 
received  by  those  who  believe  in  Him.’ 

Tertullian  (de  Anima,  c.  55)  taught  that  Christ  ‘in  Hades 
underwent  the  law  of  human  death  ;  nor  did  He  ascend  to  the 
heights  of  heaven,  until  He  descended  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  that  there  He  might  make  patriarchs  and  prophets 
sharers  of  His  life.’ 

We  may  even  claim  the  heretic  Marcion  as  a  witness  to  this 
widespread  tradition,  though  in  his  view,  according  to  Irenteus 
(i.  xxvii.  3),  it  was  Cain  and  the  Sodomites  and  other  sinners 
who  were  released  by  the  Lord  from  Hades. 

The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Veter,  which  may  be  dated  possibly 
from  about  a.d.  165,  contains  the  following  passage  :  ‘They  see 
three  men  coming  forth  from  the  tomb,  two  of  them  supporting 
the  other,  and  a  cross  following  them  ;  and  the  head  of  the  two 
reached  to  heaven  ;  but  that  of  Him  who  was  led  by  them  over¬ 
passed  the  heavens.  And  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  heavens 
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saying;,  Hast  thou  preached  to  them  that  sleep  ?  and  a  response 
was  heard  from  the  cross,  Yea.’ 

The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  a  name  given  in  the 
13th  cent,  to" two  much  older  books,  the  Acts  of  Pilate  and  the 
Descent  into  Hell ,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  two  brothers  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  dramatic  power. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who  brings 
the  passage  in  1  Peter  into  connexion  with  the  tradition  that 
Christ’s  Descent  benefited  OT  saints.  He  taught  that  the 
heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  shared  in  the  revelation  made  to 
the  souls  in  Hades.  He  quotes  Hernias  (Sim.  ix.  16),  who 
taught  that  the  Apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  gospel,  when 
they  entered  intp  rest,  preached  to  the  souls  in  Hades.  Clement 
(Strom,  ii.  9,  p.  452)  explains  the  passage  as  including  righteous 
heathens  as  well  as  Jews,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  Hernias 
himself  contemplated  such  an  application  of  his  words.  The 
example  quoted  by'  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  to  be  only  one 
example  of  a  far-reaching  law  (Strom,  vi.  6). 

Origen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  can  go  at  once  to 
Paradise  instead  of  Hades,  regarding  Paradise  as  an  intermediate 
state  (in  Reg.  Horn.  2).  In  his  treatise  against  Celsus  (ii.  43), 
to  the  scoff,  ‘  You  will  not  surely  say  that  Christ,  when  He  failed 
to  persuade  the  living,  went  down  to  Hades  to  persuade  those 
who  dwell  there?’  he  replies  :  ‘  His  soul,  stript  of  the  body,  did 
there  hold  converse  with  other  souls  that  were  in  like  manner 
stript,  that  He  might  there  convert  those  who  were  capable  of 
instruction,  or  were  otherwise  in  ways  known  to  Him  fit  for  it. 

Athanasius  speaks  of  the  warders  at  the  gates  of  Hell  ‘  cower¬ 
ing  in  fear  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,’  quoting  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  Mt  2754.  He  thinks  (de.  Sal.  Aduent.  9)  of  ‘the  soul  of 
Adam  as  held  fast  under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  cry'ing  to 
his  Lord  evermore,  and  of  those  who  had  pleased  God,  and  had 
been  justified  by'  the  law  of  nature,  as  mourning  and  crying 
with  him,’  till  God  in  His  mercy  revealed  the  my'stery  of  re¬ 
demption.  He  quotes  1  P  319  in  connexion  with  the  Descent 
(Ep.  ad  Epict.  5). 

The  later  Fathers,  while  they  regarded  Hades  as  a  place  of 
rest  for  the  just,  regarded  Paradise  as  something  better.  Both 
Ambrose  (de  Fide  ad  Gratian.  iv.  1)  and  Jerome  (Com.  in  Eccles. 
c.  iii.)  followed  Origen  on  this  line  of  thought.  This  notion 
became  the  germ  of  the  mediaaval  doctrine  of  the  Limbus 
Patrum. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  iv.)  classed  the  doctrine  of  the  Descent 
among  the  ten  necessary  dogmas,  interpreting  it  as  designed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  just.  ‘Could  y'ou  wish,’  he  asks,  ‘that 
the  living  should  enjoy  His  grace,  and  that  the  holy' dead  should 
not  share  in  freedom?’  Having  named  OT  saints,  he  explains 
John  the  Baptist's  question  ‘Art  thou  he  that  should  come?’ 
as  referring  to  the  Descent.  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
Rufinus. 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  (on  Ps  11982)  speaks  of  the  souls  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  as  knowing,  on  the  witness  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  when 
the  Lord  went  down  into  Hades,  words  of  comfort  were  preached 
even  to  those  who  were  in  prison  and  were  formerly  unbelieving 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  Venerable 
Bede  quoted  the  words,  without  naming  the  author,  in  order 
to  condemn  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  Catholic  faith  taught 
only  the  release  of  the  faithful. 

It  was  reserved  for  Augustine  to  give  a  new  interpretation  to 
St.  Peter’s  words.  In  his  earlier  books  he  accepts  the  current 
teaching,  but  confuses  Hades  and  Gehenna.  In  de  Gen.  ad  litt. 
xii.  63,  he  sa.vs  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  soul 
of  Christ  descended  to  the  regions  where  sinners  are  punished, 
that  He  might  release  from  torment  those  whom  He,  in  His 
righteous  judgment,  which  is  hidden  from  us,  found  worthy  to 
be  loosed. 

In  his  letter  to  Euodius,  Bp.  of  Uzala,  on  the  right  inter¬ 
pretation  of  1  P  319,  as  Bp.  Horsley  puts  it,  ‘  he  perplexes 
himself  with  questions.’  Why,  out  of  all  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  had  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  some  at  least,  though 
heathen,  penitent  and  believing,  did  He  bestow  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  on  those  only'  who  had  perished  in  the  Flood? 
He  accepts  the  common  belief  that  Adam  was  released.  He 
notes  that  some  believed  this  of  Abel,  Seth,  Noah,  and  otner 
patriarchs.  Still  confusing  Hades  with  Gehenna,  he  asks,  How 
could  Abraham’s  bosom  be  a  synonym  for  Paradise?  Were  the 
patriarchs  worse  off  than  Abraham  ?  If  they'  were  at  rest,  how 
could  they  be  benefited  by'  Christ’s  descent  into  Hades?  What 
was  done  for  the  disobedient  of  Noah’s  time  should  be  done  for 
all  who  died  in  ignorance  before  or  since.  But  the  idea  that 
a  man  might  believe  after  death  would  weaken  the  appeal  of 
Christian  preaching  to  the  ‘terrors  of  the  Lord.’  Not  able  to 
believe  in  salvation  without  Baptism,  he  cuts  the  knot  of  the 
difficulty  by  denying  that  the  words  of  St.  Peter  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.  Christ  preached 
in  spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah  as  in  Galilee  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  Plumptre  truly  says  :  ‘he  leaves  all  the  questions  which 
he  had  started  as  to  the  descent  itself  unanswered.’  Finally 
(de  He  res.  79),  he  reckoned  it  a  heresy  to  believe  that  Christ 
cleared  Hell  of  all  the  souls  that  were  then  in  torment. 

3.  Creeds  and  Articles  of  Religion. — At  the  end 

of  the  4th  cent.,  Rufinus,  commenting  on  the  clause 
‘  descended  into  hell  ’  in  the  Creed  of  his  native  city 
of  Aquileia,  noted  that  it  was  not  contained  in  the 
Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  Eastern  Creeds. 
This  is  true  of  Baptismal  Creeds,  but  not  of  others. 
The  words  had  found  a  place  in  three  confessions 
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of  faith  put  forward  by  Arian  Synods  at  Sirmium, 
Nice,  and  Constantinople. 

Sirmium,  Nice,  Constantinople, 

A.D.  359.  A.D.  359.  A.X>.  360. 


XOCi  £i?  TOC  XOCTOC%96viOC 
xoctzX9ovtoc,  XOCi  TOC 

ZXUffc  OiXOVOU,Yl<rOCVTOC’ 

OV  XvXupOi  ocdov 
ihovTt;  etpptZocv. 


XOU  TocQiVTOC 

XOCi  e IS  TOC  XOCTOC%96viOC 

xoctzXQovtoc 

ov  ocvt'os  o  a.})YiZ 
ZTpofjcoccrt. 


XOCI  TOCQiVTOC 
XOCi  £iV  TOC  XOCTOC%96riOC 
XOCTZ^YlXudoTOC  ’ 

ovtivoc  xoci  octiTOi  o  acSvjf 
VXTV&ZV. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  also  the  recently 
discovered  ‘  Faith  of  St.  Jerome,’  which  contains 
the  words  ‘  descended  into  hell,  trod  down  the 
sting  of  death.’  It  has  been  found  by  Dom  G. 
Morin,  O.S.B.,  in  some  four  MSS,  and  is  probably 
the  Confession  of  Faith  which  Jerome  notes  in  one 
of  the  letters  he  had  drawn  up  for  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  This  ‘  Faith  ’  contains  elements  which  may 
have  been  drawn  from  his  Baptismal  Creed  of  Pan- 
nonia.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that  the  Sir¬ 
mium  Creed,  quoted  above,  at  this  point  quoted 
the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  district,  since  Sirmium 
is  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Pannonia.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Creed  was  drawn  up  mainly  by 
Mark,  Bp.  of  Arethusa  in  Palestine ;  and  there 
are  traces  of  the  influence  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
elsewhere  in  this  document.  The  doctrine  was 
one  on  which  he  felt  strongly  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
default  of  further  evidence  as  to  the  Pannonian 
Creed,  it  is  safer  to  trace  to  his  influence  the 
occurrence  of  the  words  in  the  Creed  of  Sirmium, 
on  which  the  Creeds  of  Nice  and  Constantinople 
are  dependent. 

As  regards  the  interpretation  put  on  the  clause 
in  the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  Pearson  is  incorrect  when 
he  suggests  that  Rufinus  merely  regarded  it  as 
equivalent  to  ‘  buried,’  which  was  omitted.  The 
Creed  certainly  contained  the  word  1  buried,’  and 
Rufinus  was  at  pains  to  show  that  this  word  in 
the  Eastern  Creeds,  as  in  the  Roman,  included  the 
idea  of  a  descent  into  Hades.  Swete  (p.  61)  sug¬ 
gests  that  Rufinus  had  lost  the  clue  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  clause,  and  that  the  addition  was 
made  long  before  his  time,  possibly  to  meet  the 
Docetic  tendency  of  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
century.  The  difficulty  about  this  suggestion  is 
that  the  Docetic  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  as 
we  have  seen,  distinctly  teaches  belief  in  the  de¬ 
scent.  The  present  writer  would  rather  regard 
pseudo-Peter  as  witnessing  to  the  common  belief 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  explain  the  addition  in  the 
Aquileian  Creed  as  derived  from  the  ordinary  cate¬ 
chetical  teaching,  of  which  it  may  have  been  as 
‘necessary  a  dogma’  then  in  Aquileia  as  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  the  4th  century. 

In  the  time  of  Rufinus  it  might  seem  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  such  teaching  in  view  of  the 
rise  of  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  who  denied  that 
the  Lord  had  a  human  soul.  But  Rufinus  himself 
gives  no  hint  of  this.  There  is  more  reason  to 
connect  the  occurrence  of  the  clause  in  the  so-called 
Athanasian  Creed,  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
Gallican  writing  of  the  5th  cent.,  with  opposition 
to  Apollinarianism,  because  the  author  obviously 
had  that  heresy  in  view.  There  is  no  proof,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  clause  had  yet  passed  into  any 
Gallican  Creed.  By  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
it  in  the  Creed  of  Csesarius  of  Arles,  and  in  the 
century  following  in  the  Creeds  of  Venantius 
F'ortunatus  of  Poitiers  and  of  the  Spanish  Bishop 
Martin  of  Bracara.  Thus  it  passed  into  the  Re¬ 
ceived  Text  of  the  Western  Creed. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  idea  of  the  ‘  Ha*  row¬ 
ing  of  Hell  ’  was  made  popular  by  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  and  as  the  theme  of  Mystery  Plays, 
and  at  a  later  time  by  Christian  Art.  Discussion 
seldom  arose.  But  the  opinion  of  Abelard  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  entered  the  underworld  only 
virtually  and  not  substantially,  was  condemned  by 


the  Council  of  Sens  (1140)  and  Pope  Innocent  II. 
It  found  favour  with  Durandus  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  whose  names  may  suffice  to  show  that 
the  debate  was  not  extinct  in  the  15th  century. 
During  the  Reformation  period,  controversy  began 
to  wax  fierce,  and  was  reflected  in  some  of  the  more 
famous  Articles  of  Religion.  In  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  the  bare  fact  of  the  Descent  is  stated, 
but  the  Geneva  Catechism  taught  that  the  Descent 
meant  only  the  terrible  anguish  with  which  the 
soul  of  Christ  was  tried.  The  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  explained  that  Christ 
descended  in  order  that  the  Christian  in  all  his 
mental  and  spiritual  agonies  might  know  that 
there  was  One  who  had  borne  them  and  could 
sympathize  with  them.  These  Catechisms  reflect 
the  opinion  of  prominent  leaders  of  thought. 
Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk  (ccvi.),  spoke  of  the  laying 
of  the  devil  in  chains  as  the  purpose  of  the  Descent. 
His  view  fluctuated,  but  in  his  Com.  on  Hos  61 
he  wrote  that  Peter  clearly  teaches  that  Christ 
preached  to  some  who,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  had 
not  believed,  and  who  waited  for  the  long-suffering 
of  God — that  is,  who  hoped  that  God  would  not 
enter  into  so  strict  a  judgment  with  all  flesh — to 
the  intent  that  they  might  acknowledge  that  their 
sins  were  forgiven  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

It  was  Calvin  ( Institut .  ii.  16)  who  taught  the 
revolting  doctrine  that  the  Despent  means  that  in 
His  suffering  on  earth,  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the 
Cross,  Christ  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  hell.  To 
which  Pearson’s  words  are  a  sufficient  reply : 

‘  There  is  a  worm  that  never  dietli  which  could 
not  lodge  within  His  breast ;  that  is,  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  seated  in  the  soul,  for  what  that  soul 
hath  done  ;  but  such  a  remorse  of  conscience  could 
not  be  in  Christ.’  Zwingli  (Fidei  chr.  exp.,  art.  ‘ de 
Christo,’, 7)  taught  that  when  Christ  died  the  weight 
of  His  Redemption  penetrated  to  the  Lfnderworld. 

The  Westminster  Standards  practically  ignore 
the  question  of  the  Descent.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  is  wholly  silent,  and  so  is  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism.  The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  is  in  the 
Larger  Catechism,  where  the  answer  to  Question 
50  runs  :  ‘  Christ’s  humiliation  after  His  death 
consisted  in  His  being  buried,  and  continuing  in 
the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death 
till  the  third  day ;  which  hath  been  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words,  He  descended  into  hell.' 

Bishop  Alley  of  Exeter,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
the  Convocation  of  1553,  wrote  :  ‘  There  have  been 
in  my  diocese  great  inveetions  between  the 
preachers.’  He  asked  that  some  certainty  might 
be  set  concerning  this  doctrine.  Perhaps  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  form  which  was  given  to  the  third  of 
the  Forty-two  Articles  of  1553. 

1  As  Christ  died  and  was  buried  for  us :  so  also  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  He  went  down  into  hell.  For  the  body  lay  in  the 
sepulchre  until  the  resurrection  :  but  His  ghost  departing  from 
Him  was  with  the  ghosts  that  were  in  prison  or  in  hell,  and  did 
preach  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter  doth  testify.’ 

Bishop  Alley’s  ‘  hope  of  certainty  ’  was  not  ful¬ 
filled,  and  in  1563  the  Elizabethan  revisers,  with 
rare  wisdom,  struck  out  the  last  clause. 

The  Roman  Catechism  *  speaks  of  the  release  of 
holy  and  just  men  as  the  purpose  of  the  Descent, 
of  the  imparting  of  the  fruit  of  the  Passion,  and 
of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

4.  Summary  of  the  controversy  in  modern 
times. — We  may  begin  this  section  with  the  names 
of  Pearson  and  Hammond,  who  agreed  in  teaching 
that  the  only  meaning  of  St.  Peter’s  words  was 
that  Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  preach- 
in  g  of  Noah. 

Hammond  (ad  loc .)  writes:  ‘The  spirits  in  the  • 
prison  are  those  souls  of  men  that  lay  so  sheathed, 
so  useless  and  unprofitable  in  their  bodies,  im- 
*  Cat.  Rom.  95. 
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mersed  so  deep  in  calamity  as  not  to  perform  any 
service  to  God,  who  inspired  and  placed  them 
there.’  He  quotes  Is  427  499  6 1 1  to  prove  that  else¬ 
where  it  is  ‘  a  figurative  speech  to  express  wicked 
men.’  ‘  By  His  Spirit  is  evidently  meant  that 
Divine  power  by  which  He  was  raised  from  the 
dead  after  His  crucifixion.’  We  have  already  noted 
the  objections  to  this  interpretation,  and  also  the 
fact  that  Pearson  on  this  point  confuses  Hades  and 
Gehenna.  He  writes,  indeed,  ‘less  lucidly  than  is 
his  wont,’  but  in  regard  of  the  Descent  regarded 
as  a  fact  his  final  summary  strikes  no  uncertain 
note. 

‘  I  give  a  full  and  undoubting  assent  unto  this  as  to  a  certain 
truth,  that  when  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  finished  on  the 
Cross,  and  His  soul  was  separated  from  His  body,  though  His 
body  were  dead,  yet  His  soul  died  not ;  and  though  it  died  not, 
yet  'it  underwent  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  such  as  die  ;  and 
being  [i.e.  since]  He  died  in  the  similitude  of  a  sinner,  His  soul 
went  to  the  place  where  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  who  die  for 
their  sins,  and  so  did  wholly  undergo  the  law  of  death.’ 

Barrow  taught  to  the  same  effect  (Serm.  xxviii.) : 

‘  If  we  do  thus  interpret  our  Saviour’s  descent  into 
hell,  for  His  soul’s  going  into  the  common  receptacle 
and  mansion  of  souls,  we  shall  so  doing  be  sure 
not  substantially  to  mistake.’  He  adds  :  ‘  I  cannot 
well  be  at  the  pain  to  consider  or  examine  those 
conceits,  which  pretend  to  acquaint  us  why  and  to 
what  effect  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.’  This 
almost  contemptuous  refusal  to  discuss  the  passages 
in  St.  Peter  is  partly  explained  by  the  gaps  in  the 
line  of  evidence  of  early  Christian  tradition  which 
was  known  at  that  time.  Coming  from  a  man  of 
Barrow’s  calibre,  it  has  probably  had  great  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeremy  Taylor,*  while  he 
avoids  any  explanation  of  St.  Peter’s  reference  to 
the  Deluge,  maintains  the  Patristic  view  that  Christ 
improved  the  condition  of  holy  souls. 

‘And  then  it  was  that  Christ  made  their  condition  better  :  for 
though  still  it  be  a  place  of  relation  in  order  to  something 
beyond  it,  yet  the  term  and  object  of  their  hope  is  changed  : 
they  sate  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  expecting  that  great 
promise  made  to  Adam  and  the  patriarchs,  the  promise  of  the 
Messias ;  but  when  He  that  was  promised  came,  He  “preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,”  He  communicated  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  the  things  hidden 
from  eternal  ages,  and  taught  them  to  look  up  to  the  glories 
purchased  by  His  passion,  and  made  the  term  of  their  expecta¬ 
tion  be  His  second  coming,  and  the  objects  of  their  hope  the 
glories  of  the  beatific  vision.  .  .  .  But  now  it  was  that  in  the  dark 
and  undiscerned  mansions  there  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
joy  and  the  greatest  horror  represented,  which  yet  was  known 
since  the  first  falling  of  the  morning  stars.  Those  holy  souls, 
whom  the  prophet  Zechariah  calls  “  prisoners  of  hope,”  tying  in 
the  lake  where  there  is  no  water,  that  is,  no  constant  stream  of 
joy  to  refresh  their  present  condition  (yet  supported  with 
certain  showers  and  gracious  visitations  from  God  and  illumina¬ 
tions  of  their  hope);  now  that  they  saw  their  Redeemer  come 
to  change  their  condition,  and  to  improve  it  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hoods  of  glory  and  clearer  revelations,  must  needs  have  the  joy 
of  intelligent  and  beatified  understandings,  of  redeemed  cap¬ 
tives,  of  men  forgiven  after  the  sentence  of  death,  of  men 
satisfied  after  a  tedious  expectation,  enjoying  and  seeing  their 
Lord,  whom,  for  so  many  ages,  they  had  expected.  But  the 
accursed  spirits,  seeing  the  darkness  of  their  prison  shine  with 
a  new  light,  and  their  empire  invaded,  and  their  retirements  of 
horror  discovered,  wondered  how  a  man  durst  venture  thither, 
or,  if  he  were  a  God,  how  he  should  come  to  die.’ 

Bishop  Horsley’s  sermon  on  1  P  319  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent,  is  the  next  important  contribution 
to  the  subject.  He  regretted  the  alteration  of  the 
Third  Article  of  1563.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  ‘  of  the  millions  who  died  in  the  Flood 
all  died  impenitent.’  He  taught  that  Christ  ‘cer¬ 
tainly  preached  neither  repentance  nor  faith,  for 
the  preaching  of  either  comes  too  late  for  the 
departed  soul.’  He  faced  the  great  difficulty  why 
only  this  one  class  of  penitents  should  be  mentioned, 
having  ‘observed  in  some  parts  of  Scripture  an 
anxiety,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  convey  distinct  intimations  that 
the  antediluvian  race  is  not  uninterested  in  the 
redemption  and  the  final  retribution.’  The  follow¬ 
ing  words  also  deserve  quotation,  for  they  go  to 
*  ed.  Eden,  ii.  718,  720. 
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the  root  of  the  matter.  ‘  If  the  clear  assertions  of 
Holy  Writ  are  to  be  discredited  on  account  of 
difficulties  which  may  seem  to  the  human  mind  to 
arise  out  of  them,  little  will  remain  to  be  believed 
in  revealed  or  even  in  what  is  called  natural 
religion.  ’ 

About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Hey,  Norrisian  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Cambridge,  gave  in  his  lectures  a  succinct 
account  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  discussed 
the  difficulty  of  using  the  metaphor  of  descent  in 
popular  language  (3rd  ed.  p.  654). 

There  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
in  Dean  Alford’s  Greek  Testament.  Both  he  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth  accepted  the  Patristic  view 
that  Christ  preached  salvation  to  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  those  drowned  in  the  Flood  if  found 
penitent.  Thus  light  is  thrown  on  ‘  one  of  the 
darkest  enigmas  of  Divine  justice.’  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  expounded  the  Article  to  the  same  effect, 
and  has  been  follow’ed  recently  by  Bishop  Gibson. 
But.  not  all  waiters  were  equally  bold.  Bishop 
Harvey  Goodwin  was  content  with  what  was 
practically  Pearson’s  position.  Bishop  Westcott 
( Historic  Faith,  p.  77)  feared  to  say  more  on  ‘  a 
mystery  wdiere  our  thought  fails  us  and  Scripture 
is  silent.’  Surely  this  is  too  dogmatic  in  face  of 
the  great  consensus  of  opinion  which  interprets 
1  P  319  literally. 

There  is  a  full  account  of  modern  German  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject  in  Clemen’s  Niedergefahren 
zu  den  Toten.  He  interprets  1  P  319  as  referring 
to  human  spfirits,  and  builds  on  it  an  argument  in 
favour  of  ‘  the  larger  hope,’  though  he  does  not 
commit  himself  to  any  theory  of  Universal  Resti¬ 
tution.  He  makes  much  use  of  English  books, 
especially  Dean  Plumptre’s  The  Spirits  in  Prison. 

This  survey  of  the  wdiole  course  of  the  controversy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  eventually  agreement 
will  be  reached  as  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  in 
1  Peter.  The  weighty  authority  of  Professor  Charles 
may  be  invoked  to  prove  that  the  interpretation 
which  accepts  Christ’s  mission  to  the  dead  fits  in 
with  our  fuller  knowdedge  of  contemporary  Jewish 
literature.  It  throws  light  on  one  of  the  darkest 
enigmas  of  the  Divine  justice.  At  the  same  time 
full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  early  Christian 
tradition  that  in  some  way  or  other  Christ  benefited 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  asserts  only  that  Christ’s  soul  passed  into 
the  condition  which  our  souls  will  enter  at  death, 
sanctifying  every  condition  of  human  existence. 
Harnack  writes  that  ‘the  clause  is  too  wreak  to 
maintain  its  ground  beside  the  others,  as  equally 
independent  and  authoritative,’  but,  as  Swete 
(p.  62)  says,  he  fails  to  point  out  in  what  the  weak¬ 
ness  lies,  while  ‘  to  us  it  appears  to  possess  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  strength  which  comes  from 
primitive  simplicity  and  a  wise  reserve.’ 

Thus  the  consensus  of  theological  opinion  justifies 
the  teaching  of  the  poet  of  the  Christian  Y ear  :  * 

‘  Sleep’st  Thou  indeed  ?  or  is  Thy  spirit  fled 
At  large  among  the  dead  ? 

Whether  in  Eden  bowers  Thy  welcome  voice 
Wake  Abraham  to  rejoice. 

Or  in  some  drearier  scene  Thine  eye  controls 
The  thronging  band  of  souls  ; 

That,  as  Thy  blood  won  earth,  Thine  agony 

Might  set  the  shadowy  world  from  sin  and  sorrow  free.’ 

Literature. — C.  Bigg,  Com.  on  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude,  Clark,  1901 ;  C.  Clemen,  Niedergefahren  zu  den  Toten, 
Giessen,  1900;  Bishop  Gibson,  The  Thirty -nine  Articles 2, 
Methuen,  1898;  Bishop  Harold  Browne, The  Thirty-nine  Articles’1, 
1854  ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Expos,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ed.  Burton  3, 
1847  ;  E.  II.  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  Prison,  Isbister,  1885  ; 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Christian  Doet.  of  Immortality  6,  Clark,  1903  ; 
F.  Spitta,  Christi  Predigt  an  die  Geister,  1890 ;  H.  B.  Swete, 
The  Apostles’  Creed,  Cambridge,  1899.  A.  E.  BURN. 
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HELLENISTS.— See  Grecians. 

HEM  OF  GARMENT. — This  is  the  AY  transla¬ 
tion  of  tcpacnreSov  in  Mt  930  1436  (of  touching  the  hem 
of  Jesus’  garment  with  a  view  to  healing).  In 
these  places,  as  on  its  occurrence  elsewhere  (Mt 
23°,  Nik  656,  Lk  S44),  RV  adopts  the  rendering 
‘border.’  See  art.  Border. 

HEN.— See  Animals,  p.  64a. 

HERB. — In  modern  botanical  science,  ‘herb’  is 
a  well-defined  term,  and  is  applied  to  plants  whose 
stem  dies  down  annually.  In  the  Bible  it  is  used 
in  a  popular  sense,  being  employed  to  translate 
several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  of  varying 
significance.  In  the  NT  it  is  (except  in  He  67, 
where  the  original  has  ftorav 77)  the  rendering  of 
Xaxa va  (Mt  1332,  Mk  432,  Ro  142)  or  Xax avov  (Lk 
ll42),  which  denotes  garden-herbs  or  vegetables. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  lettuce,  parsley,  mint,  etc., 
are  in  constant  use  to  the  present  day.  Delitzsch 
(Heb.  NT)  renders  this  word  by  p-v,  which  means 
‘green  herbs’  (cf.  Dt  1 110,  Pr  1517).  The  other 
term,  /3 orav-q,  means  ‘  pasture,’  but  is  evidently 
used  (l.c. )  of  herbage  in  general,  including  cereals. 
Delitzsch’s  translation  is  atjqi,  'esebh,  which  has 
the  same  signification.  Hugh  Duncan. 

HERMON. — A  mountain  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  Palestine,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
range  of  Anti-Lebanon,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
9200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  dome-like  summit, 
usually  covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer,  can 
be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  Palestine.  Jesus 
in  His  youth  must  have  often  seen  it  from  the  hill 
west  of  Nazareth,  and,  during  His  ministry,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Gospels,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
‘  high  mountain’  of  Mt  171,  Mk  92,  and  the  ‘moun¬ 
tain’  of  Lk  928  where  the  Transfiguration  took 
place.  This  was  probably  not  on  the  summit, 
which  could  be  reached  only  by  long  and  hard 
climbing,  but  on  one  of  the  elevated  platforms  on 
the  southern  slope.  That  Hermon,  rather  than 
Tabor  (on  which  there  was  then  a  fortified  city), 
is  the  ‘  high  mountain  ’  referred  to,  seems  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  conversation  (Mt  1621"28) 
which  preceded  the  Transfiguration  by  six  days 
was  closely  connected  with  Peter’s  confession  ;  and 
this  occurred  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mt  1613'16),  which 
stood  just  at  the  base  of  Hermon  by  the  springs  of 
Jordan.  See  also  art.  Transfiguration. 

Literature. — For  description  of  Hermon,  see  Robinson,  BRP 
iii.  344,  357;  Stewart,  Land  of  Israel,  296-301  ;  Conder,  Tent- 
Work,  ch.  viii. ;  STEP  (‘Jerusalem’  Volume,  Appendix,  and 
Volume  of  Special  Papers).  W.  W.  MOORE. 

HEROD  ('H pyS-qs). — The  rise  of  the  Herodian 
dynasty  *  to  the  throne  of  the  Hasmonoean  priest- 
kings,  begun  by  Antipater  the  Idumtean,  and 
realized  by  his  second  son,  Herod  the  Great,!  was 
closely  connected  with  the  ascendency  of  Roman 
power  in  Palestine.  Antipas  or  Antipater,  the 
grandfather  of  Herod,  had  indeed  been  appointed 
governor  of  Idumaea  by  Alexander  Jan  nan  is  (Ant. 
XIV.  i.  3),  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Alexandra  (B.C.  67)  that  Antipater,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Antipas  in  Idumaea,  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  his  interests  in  the  dissensions 
between  Hyreanus,  the  legal  but  weak  heir  to  the 
throne  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  younger  but  more 
vigorous  Aristobulus.  Allying  himself  with  Hyr- 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  Herodian  family,  cf.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  3  ; 
BJ  i.  vi.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  2;  Euseb.  HE  i.  7.  11,  Chron .,  ed. 
Schoene,  ii.  134,  138;  Epiph.  Hcer.  xx.  1;  Derenbourg,  Hist, 
de  la  Pal.  154  ;  and  Schiirer,  GJV%  i.  292,  n.  3. 

t  On  the  title  6  iMiycts  cf.  Ewald,  HI  v.  418,  n.  4 ;  Madden, 
Coins,  105,  n.  1. 
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canus,  Antipater  secured  the  aid  of  the  Arabian 
king  Aretas  to  establish  his  candidate  in  the 
government.  Thereupon  appeals  were  made  by 
Hyreanus  and  Aristobulus  to  the  Roman  general 
Scaurus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  The  Roman  power,  thus  appealed  to,  at  first 
favoured  Aristobulus,  but  eventually,  after  Pompey 
had  taken  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  63,  made  Hyreanus 
high  priest  (Ant.  xiv.  iv.  4 ;  BJ  I.  vii.  6),  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  administration  to  Scaurus,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Gabinius.  Antipater,  however, 
proved  himself  useful  to  the  Romans,  both  in  the 
government  and  in  their  military  operations  against 
the  Arabs,  and  also  against  the  Hasmonoeans, 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus. 
He  thus  acquired  considerable  political  influence 
(Ant.  XIV.  vi.  4,  viii.  1  ;  BJ  I.  viii.  7  ;  cf.  Schiirer, 
GJV3  i.  343,  n.  14).  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
(B.C.  48)  and  the  death  of  Pompey,  Cmsar  confirmed 
Hyreanus  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  made  him 
ethnarch.  Upon  Antipater  he  conferred  Roman 
citizenship  and  constituted  him  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Ant.  xiv.  viii.  3,  5,  eir’iTpoiros  in  the  sense  of  £in- 
neXrjTrjs ;  cf.  Wellhausen,  IJGi  316,  n.  2).  Soon 
afterwards  (B.c.  47)  Anti  pater  appointed  his  eldest 
son  Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  committed 
the  administration  of  Galilee  to  his  second  son 
Herod,  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(Ant.  Xiv.  ix.  2;  the  transmitted  text  reads  irtvTe 
Kai  8<h <a,  but  is  conjecturally  emended  by  Dindorf 
and  Bekker  to  read  whre  /cat  et/cocri ;  cf.  Schiirer,  i. 
348,  n.  30  ;  Gratz,  Hist.  77,  reads  ‘  twenty  ’).  The 
present  article  is  concerned  only  with  the  Herods 
of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Herod  the  Great. — Among  the  first  acts  of 
Herod’s  administration  of  Galilee  was  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  band  of  robbers  *  that  harassed  his  country 
and  parts  of  Syria  (Ant.  Xiv.  ix.  2 ;  BJ  I.  x.  5). 
These  he  captured,  and  their  captain,  a  certain 
Hezekias,  he  slew,  along  with  many  of  the  robbers, 
— revealing  in  the  energy  with  which  he  suppressed 
disorders  a  trait  of  character  that  even  at  this  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  Sextus  Caesar,  and  that  subsequently  made 
him  an  acceptable  ally  of  the  Romans.  This  act, 
however,  brought  Herod  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
leaders  at  Jerusalem,  who  persuaded  Hyreanus  that 
Herod  should  be  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrin 
for  trial  for  violation  of  the  national  law  in  putting 
Hezekias  to  death  without  trial.  Herod  obeyed 
the  summons,  but  took  care  to  have  a  sufficient 
bodyguard  to  accompany  him.  At  first  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  overawed  by  such  a 
show  of  force.  They  were  recalled  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  duty  by  the  courageous  words  of 
scornful  rebuke  spoken  by  Sameas  the  Pharisee 
(Ant.  xiv.  ix.  4  ;  BJ I.  x.  5).f  When  the  Sanhedrin 
was  about  to  condemn  Herod,  Hyreanus,  who  had 
received  instructions  from  Sextus  Caesar  to  have 
him  acquitted,  adjourned  the  sitting  and  advised 
Herod  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem.  This  he  did, 
returning  to  Damascus.  When  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  by  Sextus  Caesar,  he 
threatened  Jerusalem  with  an  army  ;  but,  having  so 
far  satisfied  his  anger,  he  withdrew,  on  the  advice 
of  his  father  Antipater  and  his  brother  Phasael. 

After  the  murder  of  Cassar  (15  Mar.  B.C.  44),  and 

*  Gratz  (Hist.  78,  less  distinctly,  ‘  All  true  patriots  mourned  ’) 
and  Derenbourg  (160  ff.)  regard  these  robbers  as  patriots,  the 
predecessors  of  the  Zealots,  Judas  the  Galilsean  being  the  son  ct 
Hezekias  (Ant.  xvn.  x.  5 ;  RJ  ii.  iv.  1  ;  Ac  5s7).  I.  Broyd6 
(Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  356)  calls  them  ‘  a  band  of  fanatics,  who  had 
attacked  heathen  cities  and  robbed  caravans’  (cf.  also  Well¬ 
hausen4,  317). 

t  Cf.  Ant.  xv.  i.  1,  where  Pollio  is  said  to  have  made  this 
speech,  and  Sameas  is  called  his  disciple.  In  Talmudic  tradi¬ 
tion  (cf.  Derenbourg,  147 ff.)  Sameas  is  called  Simeon  ben 
Shetah,  identified  by  Derenbourg  with  Shemaia,  who,  with 
Abtalion  (Pollio),  was,  he  thinks,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (similarly  Gratz,  Hut.  79,  and  I.  BroydiS,  Jewish 
Encyc.  vi.  356  ;  cf.  also  Schiirer*,  ii.  358  f.). 
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the  poisoning  of  Antipater  (43), — apparently  with 
the  knowledge,  if  not  the  consent  and  participation, 
of  Hyrcanus  (Ant.  XIV.  xi.  3,  6  ;  cf.  Wellhausen4, 
319,  n.  1,  327,  n.  3), — Herod’s  fortunes  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  Antony,  indeed,  wdiile  he  was  in  the 
East,  made  Herod  and  Phasael  tetrarchs  (Ant. 
XIV.  xiii.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xii.  5) ;  but  not  long  afterwards, 
Antigonus,  with  the  help  of  the  Parthians,  gained 
possession  -of  Jerusalem,  capturing  Phasael  and 
Hyrcanus.  Phasael  killed  himself  ;  and  Hyrcanus, 
after  his  ears  had  been  cut  off,  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians  to  Babylon.  Herod,  who  with  his  family 
was  in  Jerusalem,  escaped  by  night,  and,  after  many 
difficulties,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  his  life,  came  to  the  fortress  Masada. 
Here  he  left  his  family  in  charge  of  his  brother 
Joseph  and  hastened  to  Rome.  Antigonus,  in  the 
meantime,  had  established  himself  in  Jerusalem, 
where  he  reigned  for  three  years  (B.C.  40-37)  as 
Matthias,  the  coins  of  Antigonus  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  BACIAEflC  ANTirONOU  ^nno 
mrm  Vu  (cf.  Madden,  Coins,  99  ff. ). 

In  Rome,  Herod  had  little  difficulty,  with  the  aid 
of  Antony  and  the  concurrence  of  Octavius,  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  Senate  that  they  would  be  serving  their 
own  interests  by  making  him  king  of  Judsea  in¬ 
stead  of  Antigonus,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Parthians  (Ant.  XIV.  xiv.  4  ;  BJ 
I.  xiv.  4).  Appointed  king  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  (B.C.  40),  Herod  now  had  before  him  the 
difficult  task  of  conquering  his  kingdom.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Palestine,  raised  an  army,  subdued 
Joppa,  relieved  Masada,  and  was  eager  to  invest 
Jerusalem.  The  assistance  of  the  Roman  forces 
under  Ventidius  and  Silo  was  far  from  effective  ; 
Galilee  had  to  be  conquered  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  37  B.C.  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  could 
be  seriously  begun.  It  wTas  during  this  siege  that 
Herod,  having  put  away  his  wife  Doris  and  her 
son  Antipater,  celebrated  in  Samaria  his  marriage 
with  Mariamne,*  daughter  of  Alexander  (son  of 
Aristobulus)  and  Alexandra  (daughter  of  Hyr¬ 
canus)  (Ant.  XIV.  xv.  14;  BJ  I.  xvii.  8;  cf.  Ant. 

xiv.  xii.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xii.  3). 

Three  months  after  the  siege  began,  Jerusalem 
fell  (Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  4;  BJ  I.  xviii.  2;  cf.  Sieffert, 
PliE's  vii.  762,  1.  24  ff).  The  city  was  saved  from 
plunder  and  desecration  only  by  a  plentiful  use  of 
money  on  Herod’s  part.  Antigonus  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Romans  (Ant.  xiv.  xvi.  2;  BJ 
I.  xviii.  2),  and  at  Herod’s  urgent  request  was  be¬ 
headed  in  Antioch  (Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  4  ;  BJ  I.  xviii.  3). 
Herod  also  had  forty-live  members  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  slain,  but  passed  over  Pollio  and  Sameas 
because  during  the  siege  they  had  advised  the  city 
to  yield  to  him  (Ant.  xv.  i.  2). 

Established  in  his  kingdom  by  force  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  occupying  the  status  of  a  rex 
socius,  Herod  fully  understood  that  his  continuance 
in  power  was  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  Rome 
and  her  rulers.  Hence,  throughout  his  reign  of 
thirty-four  years,  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  in 
every  possible  way  friendly  relations  with  his 
overlords.  His  government,  however,  though  not 
without  some  following  among  the  people,  never 
obtained  the  cordial  support  or  willing  consent  of 
the  great  majority  of  its  subjects.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  treated  the  Sadducsean 
aristocracy  with  severity,  made  the  high  priest¬ 
hood  subject  to  his  own  appointment,  and  deprived 
the  Sanhedrin  of  all  political  influence.  The 
Essenes  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  refused  to 

*  This  conventional  spelling  is  retained  here,  although 
M ocpiocuur,  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  text,  both  of  Naber  and  of 
Niese  (though  Niese  reads  in  the  text  of  BJ  i.  $  241,  M ocptoc^v). 
The  spelling  M a.ptot.uw,  is  given  as  a  variant  by  Niese  in  Ant. 

xv.  $  207,  but  in  BJ  i.  g  438  MKpia.pt.yiv.  In  Ant.  the  MS  E  spells 

consistently  (except  in  xvii.  §  335,  where  Motptots  occurs) 

as  M  does  in  BJ. 


take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  or  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor.  The  incipient  Zealots  or  patriotic 
nationalists,  whether  gathered  in  the  robber  bands 
of  Galilee  or  cherishing  more  quietly  the  old  Has- 
monaean  ideals,  were  his  natural  and  determined 
enemies.  Herod,  moreover,  had  no  natural  claims 
to  his  throne.  Of  Idumsean  descent,  he  was  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  but  half-Jew  (Ant.  xiv.  xv.  2), 
and  had  to  endure,  not  only  from  his  enemies  but 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  family,  taunts  upon 
his  low  origin.  Careful  though  he  was  not  to 
offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
some  respects, — for  Herod  was  wiser  and  more 
cautious  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes, — his  whole 
reign  breathed  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  and  pagan 
secularization  so  offensive  to  the  Jews.  Even  his 
self-denying  and  efficient  provision  for  the  country 
when  visited  by  famine,  or  his  remission  in  part  of 
a  burdensome  taxation,  or  his  magnificent  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  called  forth  only  momentary 
gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Successful 
at  Rome,  unsuccessful  in  Jerusalem,  Herod  greatly 
increased  the  material  interests  of  his  country, 
and  by  the  favour  of  Rome  enlarged  its  borders. 
But  while  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  and  dedicated 
it  with  great  splendour  and  large  sacrifices  — 
boasting  that  he  had  done  what  the  Hasmonseans 
were  not  able  to  accomplish — he  placed  above  the 
Temple  gate  a  golden  eagle  in  honour  of  the 
Romans,  built  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  hippo¬ 
drome  in  or  near  Jerusalem  for  Greek  plays  and 
heathen  games,  and  in  other  places  erected  temples 
for  the  cult  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  built 
or  restored  many  cities  and  fortresses  throughout 
his  territory,  and  constructed  a  splendid  harbour 
(Sebastus)  at  St.rato’s  Tower,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Ca?sarea.  He  colonized  restless  Trachonitis 
with  Jewish  warriors  from  Babylon,  and  extended 
his  munificence  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  bis  own 
country,  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  Greece, 
and  Macedonia.  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Agrippa,  and 
Augustus  were  entertained  by  him  with  royal 
honours,  and  in  his  will  he  made  handsome  be¬ 
quests  to  his  friends  of  the  imperial  household  in 
Rome. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  reign  of  Herod  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  his  accession 
in  B.C.  37  to  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Babas  in 
B.c.  25,  when  the  last  male  representatives  of  the 
Hasmontean  family  were  removed  from  his  path¬ 
way.  This  period  was  characterized  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  extension  of  Herod’s  power.  The 
principal  forces  that  he  had  to  combat  came  from 
the  royal  family  he  had  supplanted  and  to  which 
he  was  allied  by  marriage.  Alexandra,  the  mother 
of  Mariamne,  knew  how  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
Cleopatra,  and  Cleopatra  had  the  ear  of  Antony. 
The  measures  adopted  hy  Herod  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  were  not  of  the  gentlest  kind.  He  recalled 
Hyrcanus  from  Babylon,  and  though  he  treated 
him  with  every  consideration,  Josephus  attributes 
to  Herod  the  motive  of  wishing  to  get  Hyrcanus  in 
his  power.*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Hyrcanus 
could  not  be  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood,  and 
that  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  was 
only  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  Herod  made 
Ananel,  a  Babylonian  Jew  of  priestly  family,  high 
priest.  This  did  not  please  Alexandra,  and  she 
appealed  to  Cleopatra  on  behalf  of  her  son.  There¬ 
upon  Herod  deposed  Ananel  and  appointed  Aristo- 
hulus  in  his  stead.  But  the  popularity  of  the  young 
Hasmomean  aroused  Herod’s  suspicion,  and  Aristo¬ 
bulus  was  drowned  soon  after  the  feast  of  Taber  - 

*  Mathews  (Hist,  of  NT  Times,  118,  n.  1)  rejects  Josephus’ 
account  of  Herod’s  motive  (cf.  also  SchiirerS,  i.  878;  Wellhausen4, 
824  ;  and  Woodhouse,  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2206,  n.  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  cf.  Sieffert,  ERE*  vii.  762,  1.  48 ff.,  and  the  indications 
given  above  that  Hyrcanus  was  implicated  in  the  deatn  of 
Antipater. 
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nacles  in  the  year  B.c.  35.  At  the  instance  of 
Cleopatra,  who  learned  of  the  event  from  Alex¬ 
andra,  Herod  was  summoned  before  Antony  to  give 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Aristobulus.  Before 
answering  the  summons,  Herod  gave  instructions 
to  his  uncle  Joseph,  in  whose  hands  he  left  the 
government,  that  Mariamne  should  be  put  to 
death  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  issue  of  his 
mission.  Herod  regained  the  favour  of  Antony, 
but  had  eventually  to  surrender  to  Cleopatra  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  his  territory,  the 
famous  palm-  and  balsam-growing  country  about 
Jericho,  together  with  the  coast  cities  from  the 
river  Eleutherus  to  Egypt,  with  the.  exception  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  On  his  return  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  Antony  at  Laodicrea  (Syrian),  Herod 
learned  through  his  sister  Salome,  the  evil  genius 
of  his  family  troubles,  that  Joseph  had  revealed 
his  command  to  Mariamne.  Joseph  was  put  to 
death,  but  a  fruitful  soil  for  suspicion  against 
Mariamne  remained.  When  Cleopatra,  who  had 
accompanied  Antony  on  his  expedition  to  Armenia, 
returned  through  J ud;ea,  Herod  entertained  her; 
and,  although  he  successfully  withstood  her  charms, 
he  was  compelled  to  rent  from  her  the  territory 
about  Jericho,  and  to  guarantee  similar  payments 
due  to  her  from  the  king  of  Arabia.  The  debt  thus 
contracted  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  for  the  king  of 
Arabia  was  slow  in  meeting  his  financial  obliga¬ 
tions.  Hence,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  and  Herod  was  desirous  of 
giving'  aid  to  Antony,  Cleopatra,  never  doubting 
that  Antony  would  be  victor,  thwarted  Herod’s 
purpose  and  sent  him  instead  against  the  Arabians, 
in  the  hope  that  the  two  kings  would  destroy  one 
another.  Herod  at  first  defeated  the  Arabians, 
but  finally  suffered  a  severe  reverse,  through  the 
treacherous  intervention  of  Cleopatra’s  general 
Athenio.  About  this  time  an  earthquake  brought 
great  suffering  on  the  people,  and  Herod’s  soldiers 
were  discouraged.  The  Jewish  ambassadors  sent 
to  the  Arabians  had  been  slain,  and  Herod’s  con¬ 
dition  seemed  desperate.  His  own  courage,  how¬ 
ever,  inspired  his  troops,  and  a  decisive  victory 
was  gained  over  the  enemy. 

But  Herod  had  scarcely  re-established  his  power 
when  news  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (2nd  _  Sept. 
B.C.  31)  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of 
his  reign.  Before  going  to  Octavius  to  learn  his 
fate,  Herod  had  the  aged  Hyrcanus  put  to  death 
for  plotting  with  the  Arabian  governor  Malchus  to 
escape  from  Jerusalem.*  Placing  the  government 
in  charge  of  his  brother  Pheroras,  and  leaving  his 
mother  and  sister  at  Masada,  but  Mariamne  and 
Alexandra  at  Alexandrinum  in  care  of  Sohemus, 
with  instructions  that  Mariamne  and  her  mother 
should  be  killed  if  disaster  overtook  him,+  Herod 
went  to  meet  Octavius  in  Rhodes.  He  appeared 
before  the  emperor  in  royal  apparel,  laying  aside  only 
his  diadem.  His  appeal  for  favour  was  based  on  a 
frank  avowal  of  his  friendship  for  Antony,  and  of 
his  desire  to  aid  him  at  Actium.  But  Antony 
had  refused  to  take  his  advice  about  Cleopatra, 
and  had  fallen.  He  now  offered  Octavius  the  same 
loyalty  and  support  that  he  had  given  Antony. 
Moreover,  Herod  had  already  had  opportunity  of 
proving  his  loyalty  to  his  new  master  by  preventing 

*  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  vi.  1),  consistently  with  his  account  of 
Herod’s  motive  in  recalling  Hyrcanus  from  Babylon,  intimates 
that  Herod  sought  an  occasion  of  removing  Hyrcanus.  Schurer 
(i.  384)  questions  Josephus’  account  of  the  treasonable  letter,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  action  would  be  unlikely  in  a  man  of 
Hyrcanus’  age.  He  accepts  the  account  of  Herod’s  motive  in 
this  instance,  however,  regarding  it  as  a  more  probable  and  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  Hyrcanus’  death  (cf.  also  Mathews,  1-0, 
n.  3.  On  the  participation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  cf.  Ant.  xv.  xvi.  2, 
and  Wellhausen,  327,  n.  1). 

t  On  the  historicity  of  the  two  incidents  related  m  Ant.  xv. 
iii.  5-6,  9 ;  BJ  i.  xxii.  4,  5  ;  Ant.  xv.  vi.  5,  vii.  1-6,  cf.  Schurer-*, 
i.  585,  n.  51 ;  Mathews,  120,  n.  4. 
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Antony’s  gladiators  from  passing  through  his  terri¬ 
tory  to  join  Antony  in  Egypt.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  Octavius  restored  Herod’s  diadem,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  In  a  short  time 
Octavius  even  enlarged  Herod’s  kingdom,  restoring 
the  territory  taken  from  it  by  Antony  for  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  a  number  of  cities,  such  as  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and 
Strato’s  Tower.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of 
Herod’s  aid  to  the  imperial  army  as  it  passed  into 
Egypt. 

When  Herod  returned  from  Rhodes,  his  old 
suspicions  against  Mariamne  were  aroused  by  dis¬ 
covering  that  Sohemus  had  repeated  the  folly  of 
Joseph.  Sohemus  was  executed,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  Mariamne  was  tried  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  poison  Herod,  and  put  to  death 
about  the  year  B.c.  29.  But  Herod  had  loved  her 
with  a  wild  passion.  After  her  death  his  remorse 
and  an  uncontrollable  yearning  for  her  (which 
Byron  has  finely  expressed  in  one  of  his  Hebrew 
Melodies)  quickly  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
insanity  (cf.  also  Stephen  Phillips,  Herod).  At 
length,  when  he  fell  sick  in  Samaria,  Alexandra 
sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  fortresses  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  But  Herod,  rousing  himself  from  his 
stupor,  had  her  put  to  death  (B.c.  28).  Costobar 
also  and  the  sons  of  Babas  were  put  to  death  on 
the  evidence  of  Salome,  who  revealed  the  hiding- 
place  of  these  men  of  Hasmonasan  descent  *  and 
partizanship,  and  the  part  played  by  her  husband 
in  their  protection  (B.C.  25).  Herod  was  now  well 
established  on  his  throne,  in  favour  with  Augustus, 
and  triumphant  over  his  enemies. 

The  second  period  of  Herod’s  reign,  extending 
from  B.C.  25  to  B.C.  13,  was  characterized  by  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  kingdom  and  great  building  opera¬ 
tions.  Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Auranitis  were 
given  to  him  by  Augustus  about  B.C.  23  (Ant.  xv. 
x.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xx.  4),  and  to  these  the  tetrarchy  of 
Zenodorus  together  with  the  country  of  Ulatha  and 
Panias  was  added-  about  three  years  later  (Ant. 
XV.  X.  3  ;  BJ  I.  xx.  4 ;  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  9).  During 
this  period  many  cities  were  built  or  beautified  by 
Herod,  both  in  his  own  territory  and  in  surround¬ 
ing  countries.  Fortresses  were  constructed,  and 
temples  in  honour  of  Augustus  adorned  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  Panias  (Caesarea  Philippi),  and  Strato’s 
Tower  (Caesarea).  But  the  greatest  of  Herod’s 
works  of  construction  were  the  harbour  at  Strato’s 
Tower  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  latter, 
begun  about  B.C.  19,  was  partially  completed  in  a 
year  and  a  Half  (the  inner  temple),  and  the  whole 
brought  to  a  temporary  completion  in  about  eight 
years,  when  it  was  formally  dedicated,  although 
work  was  continued  on  it  until  the  time  of  Albinus 
(procurator  A.D.  62-64,  cf.  Ant.  xv.  xi.  5,  6,  xx.  ix. 
7  ;  Jn  220).  Herod  also  built  himself  a  magnificent 
palace  in  Jerusalem.  Theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
hippodrome  were  the  scenes  of  plays  and  games 
not  only  in  Ceesarea  and  Jericho,  but  in  Jerusalem. 
Mercenary  troops,  aided  by  spies  and  strict  police 
regulations,  kept  the  people  in  subjection.  Out¬ 
lying  districts  such  as  Trachonitis  were  colonized 
to  suppress  disturbances.  Herod’s  power  was  at 
its  height.  In  his  court  were  men  of  Greek  learn¬ 
ing,  such  as  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  and  his  brother 
Ptolemy.  As  a  rex  socius,  Herod  had  the  right  to 
issue  copper  coinage.  His  friendship  with  Rome 
was  firmly  established.  He  interested  himself  in 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  helped  to  secure 
them  their  rights  in  Asia  Minor.  He  also  made 
generous  provision  from  his  private  means  to  alle- 

*  Just  what  their  descent  was  does  not  dearly  appear  from 
Josephus.  They  seem  to  have  been  related  to  the  Hasmomeans. 
They  were  to  have  been  killed  when  Herod  took  Jerusalem. 
But  Costobar  saved  them,  and  had  kept  them  concealed  until 
Salome,  his  wife,  left  him,  and  made  the  matter  known  to 
Herod. 
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viate  the  suffering  caused  by  a  famine  (B.C.  25), 
and  on  two  occasions  remitted  part  of  the  people’s 
taxes,  one-third  in  B.C.  20  and  one-fourth  in  B.C.  14. 
But  the  glory  of  his  reign  and  the  material  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  works  were  offensive  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  his  subjects,  and  his  sporadic  acts 
of  unselfishness  failed  to  arouse  any  permanently 
cordial  response  in  the  people. 

The  last  period  of  Herod’s  reign,  from  B.C.  13  to 
B.C.  4,  was  one  of  family  intrigue  which  formed,  as 
Wellhausen  aptly  puts  it,  ‘  a  chapter  of  court  his¬ 
tory  in  true  Oriental  style.’  After  the  death  of 
Mariamne,  Herod  had  married  another  Mariamne, 
daughter  of  a  certain  Simon,  a  priest  whom  Herod 
had  made  high  priest.  He  had  also  other  wives, 
seven  in  number.  His  first  wife  had  been  recalled 
to  court.  His  sister  Salome  and  his  mother  Cypros 
had  already  shown  some  ability  in  the  gentle  art  of 
false  suggestion.  Herod’s  brother  Pheroras,  whom 
he  had  made  tetrarch  of  Persea  and  Idumaea,  was 
at  hand  with  his  wife.  There  were  present  also 
the  two  heirs  to  the  throne,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  sons  of  Mariamne  I.,  both  proud  of  their 
Hasmonaean  descent,  possibly  a  little  haughty  in 
their  manner,  certainly  a  little  unwise  in  their  con¬ 
fidential  conversations  ;  having  a  grievance  in  the 
unjust  death  of  their  mother,  but  no  protection 
against  its  misuse  by  their  enemies  ;  holding  their 
mother’s  opinion  of  Herod’s  kindred, — an  opinion 
shared  by  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Aristobulus  and 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
fully  reciprocated  in  kind  by  Salome  and  Cypros. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  villainy  of  a  scoundrel  like 
Euryclus,  the  presence  of  Antipater,  Herod’s  eldest 
son,  recalled  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
presumptuous  hopes  of  succession  on  the  part  of 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  ;  and,  finally,  the  sus¬ 
picious  nature  of  Herod,  now  made  more  so  by  age, 
and  the  use  of  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of 
his  subjects  to  extort  evidence  by  torture, — under 
such  conditions  as  these,  ‘  where  many  things  were 
done  and  more  were  believed  and  repeated,’  intrigue 
could  hardly  fail  to  ripen  into  tragedy. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Alexander  and  Aristo¬ 
bulus  from  Rome,  where  they  had  been  educated, 
they  were  suspected  of  plotting  vengeance  on  Herod 
for  their  mother’s  death,  and  of  entertaining  prema¬ 
ture  hopes  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Herod 
himself  preferred  charges  against  them  before  the 
Emperor  at  Aquileia,  but  Augustus  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  temporary  reconciliation.  Subsequently 
Alexander  was  arrested,  but  released  through  the 
influence  of  Archelaus.  Gradually,  however,  the 
meshes  of  intrigue  closed  around  the  Hasmonsean 
brothers.  Permission  was  obtained  from  Augustus 
to  bring  them  to  trial,  but  the  Emperor’s  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  constitution  of  the  court  were  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  Herod  himself  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  his  sons,  and  the  court  condemned 
them  by  a  majority  vote,  Saturninus  and  his  sons 
dissenting.  They  were  strangled  at  Sebaste  (Sa¬ 
maria),  and  buried  at  Alexandrinum  about  the  year 
b.c.  7.  Finally,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Pheroras, 
Herod  discovered  that  Antipater,  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  bearing  the  will  of  his  father,  which  named 
him  as  successor  to  the  throne,  was  himself  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  patricidal  plot.  Thereupon  Herod  wrote 
to  Antipater,  urging  with  great  solicitude  and 
paternal  affection  his  speedy  return.  On  arriving 
in  Jerusalem,  Antipater  was  brought  to  trial  before 
Varus,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  appearing  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  case  for  Herod.  Ana  when  Antipater 
failed  to  clear  himself,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
while  Herod  awaited  permission  from  Augustus  to 
put  him  to  death. 

Herod  was  now  grown  old.  His  physical  consti¬ 
tution,  naturally  powerful  and  robust,  began  to 
give  way.  The  hot  baths  of  Callirhoe  gave  little 


or  no  relief  to  his  disorders.  It  soon  became  known 
that  he  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease, 
and  the  signs  of  popular  rejoicing  only  embittered 
the  last  hours  of  his  despotic  reign.  The  stirring 
of  his  anger,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  seemed  to 
rouse  his  waning  energy.  When  the  disciples  of 
two  popular  teachers  of  the  Law  in  Jerusalem, 
Judas  and  Matthias,  cut  down  the  golden  eagle 
from  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  Herod  promptly 
returned,  and  had  forty-two  of  the  participants, 
including  their  teachers,  burned  to  death.  His 
sufferings  now  became  more  intense.  A  bath  in 
warm  oil  ordered  by  his  physicians  almost  killed 
him,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  even  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life.  Josephus  also  reports  that  he 
gave  orders  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  country,  whom  he  had  gathered 
in  the  hippodrome  at  Jericho,  should  be  put  to 
death,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  cause  to 
sorrow  at  his  departure.  But  this  order  was  never 
carried  out  (cf.  Wellhausen4,  345,  n.  2).  The  im¬ 
prisoned  Antipater  about  this  time,  thinking  that 
his  father  was  dead,  sought  to  escape  ;  but  Herod, 
learning  of  it,  and  having  just  received  authority 
for  his  execution  from  Rome,  gave  the  order  for  his 
death.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  Anti¬ 
pater,  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  in  March  or  April  of 
the  year  B.c.  4,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  having  reigned  thirty-seven  years  since  his 
appointment  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  thirty-four 
since  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Herodium,  and  interred  with  military 
honours. 

Herod  had  received  from  Augustus  at  Aquileia 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  kingdom  as  he  willed, 
and  apparently  at  that  time  contemplated  abdica¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  his  sons,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  Emperor  (Ant.  xvi.  iv.  5).  When  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  he  made  public  announcement  of  his 
intention  that  the  succession  should  go  to  Antipater 
first,  and  then  to  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  Be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  made  three  wills.  In  the  first, 
made  about  B.C.  6,  Antipater  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  throne,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  Herod 
(Philip)  the  son  of  Mariamne  the  high  priest’s 
daughter  (Ant.  xvn.  iii.  2  ;  BJ  I.  xxix.  2).  In 
the  second,  made  after  the  treachery  of  Antipater 
had  been  discovered,  Antipas  was  named  as  his 
heir  (Ant.  xvn.  vi.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xxxii.  7).  In  the 
third,  made  shortly  before  his  death,  Archelaus 
was  appointed  to  succeed  to  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
with  the  title  of  king ;  Antipas  was  given  Peraea, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch ;  and  Philip,  with  a 
similar  title,  received  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and 
Batanaea  (Ant.  xvn.  viii.  I  ;  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  7). 

Although  Josephus  gives  a  very  detailed  account 
of  Herod’s  reign,  depending  to  a  far  greater  extent 
on  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  than  his  occasional  cita¬ 
tions  would  indicate  (cf.  Schiirer 3,  i.  82  ft'.),  it  is 
not  historically  probable  that  he  has  recorded  every 
incident  found  in  his  sources,  much  less  every  in¬ 
cident  that  occurred  during  this  period.  For,  while 
his  representation  has  in  its  main  features  and 
even  in  most  of  its  details  the  appearance  of  a 
faithful  and  trustworthy  narrative,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  he  has  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
some  movements,  such  as  the  character  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  in  Galilee  ;  others  he  has  neglected  for  some 
reason,  such  as  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time, 
and  their  popular  influence  witnessed  by  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  and  the  NT  (cf.  Mt  2lff-;  and  Mathews, 
Hist.  126,  The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT,  13 ff.). 
It  is  possible  also  that  Josephus  misrepresented 
some  details  of  the  history  through  misunder¬ 
standing  his  sources,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
day  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or,  again,  assigned 
wrong  motives  for  actions,  and  even  narrated  as 
fact  what  did  not  happen.  There  are  some  de- 
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scriptions  of  different  events  which  reveal  striking 
similarities,  and  there  are  some  apparent  inconsist¬ 
encies.  The  narrative  in  BJ  is  closely  parallel 
with  that  in  Ant.,  hut  in  some  instances  the  one 
contains  what  the  other  omits.  However  highly, 
therefore,  we  may  estimate  the  trustworthiness  of 
Josephus  as  an  historian,  his  silence  can  he  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  historicity  of  an  event, 
otherwise  attested,  only  in  case  it  can  be  shown  that 
Josephus  or  his  source  could  not  have  been  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  event,  and  would  have  had  good  reason 
to  mention  it  had  it  occurred,  and  no  good  reason 
for  omitting  it  if  known.  But  even  should  this  be 
established,  the  argument  from  silence  would  have 
only  secondary  value  in  confirming  a  negative 
judgment,  since  any  judgment  in  such  a  case  must 
depend  primarily  upon  the  character  of  the  source 
in  which  the  event  is  recorded. 

Both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  assign  the  birth 
of  Jesus  to  a  time  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Herod  (Mt  2lff-,  Lk  l5- 2B-  66  2lff-).  This  event, 
although  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  could  not 
have  taken  place  later  than  the  spring  of  B.C.  4. 
St.  Luke,  indeed,  brings  the  event  more  directly 
into  connexion  with  the  emperor  Augustus  by  men¬ 
tioning  the  imperial  decree  of  enrolment,  which 
caused  the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  narrating  the  visit  of  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East  (gayoi  airb  avaroXtov,  Mt  2* 1), 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Jerusalem  and  Herod  won¬ 
derfully  true  to  the  historical  and  psychological 
probabilities  that  may  be  inferred  from  Josephus 
and  other  sources.  The  arrival  of  the  Magi  in 
Jerusalem,  the  form  of  their  question  revealing 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  Jews,  the  Messianic 
significance  of  their  question  and  its  appreciation 
by  the  people  and  by  Herod,  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  city  and  on  the  king,  Herod’s  questioning 
of  the  scribes  where  the  Christ,  i.e.  the  Messiah, 
should  be  born,  the  answer  according  well  not  only 
with  OT  prophecy,  but  with  the  Messianic  ideas 
of  the  time  (cf.  Zalin,  Matth.  94,  n.  86  ;  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Jud.  214),  and,  finally,  the  character 
of  Herod,  suspicious,  dissimulating,  treacherous, — 
the  whole  description  vividly  reflects  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  closing  years  of  Herod’s  reign. 
The  local  colouring  betrays  no  false  touch.  The 
ideas  and  scenes  are  appropriate  to  the  times,  and 
the  character  of  Herod  is  quite  his  own.  When 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Herod  in  his  anger  at 
being  deceived  by  the  Magi  slew  all  the  children 
of  two  years  and  under  in  Bethlehem  and  its 
borders,  we  still  recognize  perfectly  the  man  whose 
closing  years  were  tilled  with  passion  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Josephus,  indeed,  does  not  mention  the  in¬ 
cident.  What  he  does  narrate  of  Herod,  however, 
bears  indirect  testimony  to  a  fact  so  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  Herod’s  character.  If  the  fact  there¬ 
fore  be  denied,  the  denial  will  rest  on  subjective 
rather  than  historical  grounds. 

Gratz,  indeed,  remarks  (Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  116):  ‘A  legend 
of  later  date  tells  how  Herod  was  not  satisfied  with  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  own  children,  but  how,  in  a  passion,  he  ordered 
all  children  under  two  years  of  age  in'Bethlehem  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  be  massacred,  because  he  had  heard  that 
the  Messiah  of  the  house  of  David  had  been  born  in  that  place. 
But  Herod,  criminal  as  he  was,  was  innocent  of  this  crime.’ 
Similarly  I.  Broydd  (Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  360),  who,  however, 
makes  appeal  to  the  fact  that  ‘  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  as 
related  in  the  NT  is  now  generally  admitted  by.  independent 
Christian  thinkers  to  be  legendary.’  For  this  opinion,  however, 
no  historic.-!  evidence  is  advanced.  The  asserted  legendary 
character  of  St.  Matthew’s  narrative  and  its  later  date,  even 
when  strengthened  by  appeal  to  independent  Christian  thinkers, 
is  only  subjective  and  dogmatical.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed 
(cf.  Holtzmann,  HandeomJ  41),  the  attempt  is  made  to  ground 
such  a  judgment  historically  by  comparing  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  and 
inferring  from  their  differences  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
each.  The  fundamental  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  simply  prove  their  relative  independence,  as 
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the  supernatural  facts  which  they  record,  and  in  particular,  in 
this  part  of  St.  Matthew’s  narrative,  the  star  of  the  Magi.  Dr. 
Zahn  (Matth.  98  f.)  has  suggested  an  interpretation  of  this 
phenomenon  as  a  purely  natural  occurrence,  described,  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  terms  of  scientific  precision  but  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  and  from  the  point  of  \dew  of  the  Magi.  But  even 
should  such  an  explanation  be  thought  exegetically  inadequate, 
the  historicity  of  the  narrative  could  be  denied,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself  justly  described  as  legendary,  only  on  principles  of 
interpretation  whose  ‘  independence,’  by  reason  of  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  naturalistic  premises,  logically  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  history  all  miraculous  events,  and  necessarily  explained  the 
narratives  of  such  events  as  legendary  in  character  and  origin. 

For  an  account  of  Herod’s  son  Archelaus  see 
Archelaus. 

2.  Antipas. — The  second  son  of  Herod  and  Mal- 
thake,  the  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  is  called  by 
Josephus  ’Arrnras  (Ant.  XVII.  vii.  1)  or  'Hp<p57?r 
(xvill.  ii.  1).  In  the  NT  and  on  the  coins  only  the 
name  'H pipSrjs  appears.  Under  his  father’s  last 
will,  as  ratified  by  Augustus,  Antipas  received 
Pertea  and  Galilee,  with  the  title  reTpaapxns  (see 
Tetrarch).  He  is  commonly  designated  by  this 
title  in  the  NT,  although  the  popular  6  jiaaiheis 
occurs  in  Mk  Mt  149. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  events  of  Antipas’ 
long  reign  (B.C.  4-A.d.  39).  The  narrative  given 
by  Josephus  is  very  meagre  after  (lie  death  of 
Herod  the  Great.  *  Having  little  to  tell  of  Arche¬ 
laus,  Josephus  introduced  very  interesting  digres¬ 
sions  about  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Zealots,  and 
Essenes  (Ant.  xvm.  i.-vi.  ;  BJ  II.  viii.  1-14).  But, 
having  equally  little  to  tell  of  Antipas,  he  filled  in 
his  narrative  in  A  nt.  with  an  account  of  theParthians 
and  their  relations  with  Rome  —  with  which,  in¬ 
deed,  Antipas  was  incidentally  connected  (cf.  Ant. 
xvm.  ii.  4,  iv.  4  ;  Schiirer3,  i.  447).  We  learn  from 
Josephus,  however,  that  Antipas  rebuilt  and  strongly 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  Betharamphtha  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Galilee  and  Peraea.  He  also  built  and 
colonized  Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  On  one 
occasion,  when  in  Rome  at  the  house  of  his  brother 
Herod  Philip  (Ant.  xvm.  v.  1 ;  cf.  Mk  617),  son  of 
Mariamne  the  high  priest's  daughter,  Antipas 
secured  the  consent  of  Herodias,  his  brother’s  wife, 
to  leave  her  husband  and  marry  him,  on  condition 
that  he  put  away  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataeans.  When  Antipas 
returned,  his  wife,  who  had  learned  of  his  under¬ 
standing  with  Herodias,  asked  permission  to  go  to 
Machaerus,  a  fortress  near  the  border  of  her  father’s 
territory.  Without  suspecting  her  purpose,  Antipas 
granted  her  request ;  but  she  continued  her  journey 
to  Arabia,  and  enlightened  her  father  concerning 
the  dutiful  intentions  of  his  son-in-law.  Because 
of  this  and  certain  boundary  disputes,  enmity  arose 
between  Aretas  and  Antipas,  which  eventually 
issued  in  war,  and  a  crushing  defeat  for  Antipas. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  soon  after  the  marriage 
with  Herodias  the  war  between  Antipas  and  Aretas  broke  out. 
Vitellius,  although  harbouring  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas, 
and  thus  naturally  disposed  to  make  haste  slowly  in  coming  to 
his  assistance,  was,  nevertheless,  under  orders  from  Rome 
marching  against  Aretas  to  punish  him  for  his  rough  treatment 
of  Antipas,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Jerusalem  when  news  came  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (a.  d  37).  The  defeat  of  Antipas  can  hardly 
have  been  later  than  the  year  36.  Josephus,  however,  remarks 
(Ant.  xvm.  v.  2)  that  the  defeat  of  Antipas  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  Divine  punishment  for  the  murder  of  John  tha 
Baptist.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  Keim  and  others  that 
neither  the  death  of  John  nor  the  marriage  with  Herodias  can 
have  preceded  this  event  by  many  years.  Keim  advocated  the 
year  34  as  the  date  of  John’s  death,  and  assigned  the  death  of 
Jesus  to  the  year  35  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  387  ff.).  Sieffert  dates 
the  journey  of  Antipas  to  Rome,  when  he  gained  the  consent  of 
Herodias  to  their  marriage,  in  the  year  34  ( PRE 3  vii.  769,  1.  49). 
The  concise  character  of  Josephus’  narrative,  however,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  text  in  this  section  of  Ant.,  renders  it 
precarious  to  infer,  from  the  order  of  events,  close  chronological 
sequence  (cf.  Schiirer3,  i.  443 ff.  ;  Wellhausen 4,  354).  Equally 

*  This  meagreness,  as  compared  with  the  detailed  account  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
failure,  after  Herod’s  death,  of  one  of  the  principal  sources  upon 
which  Josephus  depended,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (cf.  Schiirer  3, 

I  i.  53 ;  Mathews,  Hist.  134,  n.  1). 
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uncertain  is  the  chronological  inference  from  the  popular  con¬ 
nexion  of  Antipas’  defeat  with  the  death  of  John,  since  such  a 
judgment  is  too  flexible  to  furnish  any  very  definite  chrono¬ 
logical  datum. 

The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  are  narrated  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
Josephus  (cf.  Mt  4'2  1 l2ff-  143ff-,  Mk  1”  617ff-,  Lk  31M- 
7i8ff.  g7ff-5  jn  324 .  xvin.  v.  2).  Both  sources 
give  an  account  of  John’s  preaching  and  baptism. 
Josephus  mentions  a  political  motive  for  John’s 
arrest ;  but,  while  such  a  motive  is  not  unlikely 
in  view  of  the  popularity  of  John’s  ministry  (Mk 
l5,  Mt  3®,  Lk  321,  cf.  Jn  5™)  and  the  Messianic  char¬ 
acter  of  his  preaching  (Mk  l9ff',  Mt  3llf',  Lk  3isff-,  cf. 
jn  jis.  i9ff.  37  328ft'. ^  does  not  fully  explain  his 

death.  We  learn  also  from  Josephus  that  John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Machserus,  but 
nothing  is  said  concerning  the  length  of  the  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  Gospels,  however,  give  a  personal 
motive  for  the  arrest  of  John,  indicate  that  the 
imprisonment  lasted  for  some  time, — probably  about 
a  year,* — and  attribute  his  death  to  the  enmity  of 
Herodias  (Mk  G17'29,  Mt  143'12,  Lk  319- 20).  For  John 
had  rebuked  Herod  for  his  marriage  with  Herodias, 
and  for  this  had  been  imprisoned.  The  imprison¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  moderated  by  the  free 
access  of  liis  disciples  to  him,  and  Herod  himself 
heard  John  from  time  to  time.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  occasion  of  a  birthday  feast,  t  cele¬ 
brated  by  Herod  with  the  chief  men  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  probably  at  the  palace  in  Machserus,  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  Hero¬ 
dias  to  be  avenged  on  John  for  his  attack  on  her 
marriage.  Salome,  the  daughter  of  her  former  mar¬ 
riage,  7  danced  before  Herod  and  his  guests.  Herod 
was  ] (leased,  and  promised  to  do  for  her  what  she 
might  ask.  At  the  suggestion  of  her  mother,  her 
request  took  an  unexpected  form ;  but  because  of 
his  promise  Herod  granted  her  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  who,  like  his  predecessor  in  the  days  of 
Ahab,  had  been  bold  to  arraign  immorality  in  high 
places.  * 

The  boyhood  of  Jesus  and  most  of  His  public 
ministry  were  spent  within  the  territory  of  Antipas. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve  that  Herod’s  attention  was  attracted  to 
Jesus ;  for,  though  labouring  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  from  Capernaum  as  a  centre 
extending  His  work  into  the  surrounding  country, 
Jesus  apparently  did  not  visit  Tiberias.  Shortly 
after  Jesus  learned  that  Herod  had  heard  of  Him, 
He  withdrew  from  Galilee,  going  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria).  On  one  occasion  Jesus  warned  His  dis¬ 
ciples  against  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mk  815) ;  on 
another  the  Pharisees,  manifesting  an  unwonted 
interest  in  Jesus’  safety,  brought  Him  word  that 
Herod  was  planning  His  death  (Lk  1331).  The  reply 
of  Jesus  on  the  latter  occasion — ‘ Go  tell  that  fox’ 
— shows  that  He  saw  through  the  cunning  design  of 
Herod  to  be  rid  of  Him.  True  to  His  own  word, — 

‘  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
»alem,’ — it  was  not  at  the  hand  of  Herod  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  suffered,  but  at  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  world-rulers  and  their  procurator, 

*  Jesus’  Galiliean  ministry  began  just  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John  (Mk  1 14,  Mt  4 1 2).  John’s  ministry  was  looked  back  upon 
as  past  at  the  feast  of  Jn  51,  cf.  53B.  "Messengers  came  from 
the  imprisoned  John  to  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  early  Galilsean 
ministry.  News  of  Jesus  reached  Herod  about  the  time  of  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  this  connexion  the  Gospels  men¬ 
tion  the  fears  of  Herod  that  John  was  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
inference  is  not  improbable  that  John’s  death  was  a  matter  of 
recent  occurrence. 

t  On  the  meaning  of  ytvitrio ?  in  Mk  621,  Mt  146,  cf.  Schiirer3,  i. 
439,  n.  27 ;  Zahn,  Matth.  504,  n.  81 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  vii.  1 ;  Oxyr. 
Pap.  i.  112.  4,  iii.  404.  24,  521,  iv.  736.  56,  57:  Fay.  Pap.  i.  114. 
20,  115.  6,  119.  3a 

I  The  reading  Mk  622  airaV  in  fiBDLA,  adopted  by  WH,  is 
probably  a  corruption  for  airfo  (cf.  Swete,  The  Gosp.  acc.  to  St. 
Mk.  118;  Schiirer3,  i.  441,  n.  29). 


Pontius  Pilate.  At  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Herod’s 
wish  to  see  Him  was  at  length  gratified.  For 
Pilate,  when  he  learned  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee, 
and  thus  subject  to  Herod’s  jurisdiction,  at  once 
sent  him  to  Herod,  who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
time.  This  act  of  consideration,  prompted  pos¬ 
sibly  by  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
rulers  (Lk  2312,  cf.  131),  proved  an  effectual  peace- 
offering,  and  cemented  anew  the  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  them.  Herod,  however,  had  no 
desire  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
Jesus.  His  desire  to  see  Jesus  sprang  from  simple 
curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  hope  that  He  would 
perform  some  miracle  in  his  presence.  But  Jesus 
was  silent  before  Herod  and  His  accusers.  Herod, 
therefore,  when  he  had  mocked  Him,  sent  Him 
back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  line  garments.  [The  part 
taken  by  Herod  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  is  the  subject 
of  legendary  elaboration  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Peter\. 

Stirred  by  envy  at  the  advancement  of  her 
brother  Agrippa  to  royal  dignity,  Herodias  per¬ 
suaded  Herod,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  seek 
from  Caligula  a  similar  honour.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  however,  Agrippa  preferred  charges  against 
him,  and  called  attention  to  the  military  supplies 
that  had  been  collected  by  Herod.  Herod  was  un¬ 
able  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  supplies,  and  was 
banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  probably 
in  the  summer  of  A.D.  39  (cf.  Schiirer3,  i.  448,  n.  46  ; 
Madden,  however,  Coins ,  122,  gives  the  year  40). 
Herodias  proudly  refused  the  Emperor’s  generosity, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  banishment 
(Ant.  XVII.  vii.  2  ;  BJ II.  ix.  6).  Herod’s  tetrarcliy 
was  given  to  Agrippa. 

3.  Philip.— Philip  was  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  When  Arclielaus 
went  to  Rome  to  secure  the  ratification  of  his 
father’s  will,  he  left  Philip  in  Jerusalem  in  charge 
of  his  affairs.  Later,  when  Varus  gave  the  J ews  of 
Jerusalem  permission  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  oppose  Arclielaus,  Philip  went  also,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Varus,  to  profit  by  whatever  course  events 
might  take.  When  Augustus  ratified  Herod’s  will, 
Philip  received  Batanma,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
Gaulanitis,  and  the  territory  of  Panias  (Ant.  XVII. 
viii.  1,  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  6  ;  BJ  II.  vi.  3).  In  Lk  31 
the  territory  of  Philip  is  described  by  the  phrase, 

‘  the  region  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis  ’  (r^s’Iroi'pafar 
Kai  TpaxuvlnSos  xcopas ;  cf.  Schiirer3,  i.  425,  n.  23). 
The  Trachonitis  had  on  two  occasions  been  colonized 
bv  Herod  the  Great  —  once  with  three  thousand 
Tuumseans,  and  again  with  Jewish  warriors  from 
Babylon  (Ant.  XVI.  ix.  2,  XVII.  ii.  1-3).  But  the 
population  of  Philip’s  territory  was  chiefly  Gentile, 
his  coins,  unlike  those  of  his  brothers,  bearing  the 
image  of  the  Emperor.  Philip  rebuilt  Panias,  and 
called  it  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  also 
Bethsaida  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  calling  it  Julias 
after  the  Emperor’s  daughter.  His  reign  was  a  mild 
and  peaceful  one.  He  lived  in  his  own  country  and 
administered  justice  as  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6).  He  married  his  niece 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias  and  Herod  Philip 
(Ant.  XVIII.  v.  4).  The  Gospels  narrate  a  journey 
of  Jesus  into  the  territory  of  Philip  when  He  went 
north  from  Galilee  into  the  region  of  Caesarea  Phil¬ 
ippi  (Mk  8L>7,  Mt  1613 ;  cf.  CLesarea  Philippi). 
Philip  died  in  the  year  33  or  34,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Tiberius,  having  reigned  thirty-seven  years. 
His  territory  was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
but  was  given  shortly  afterwards  by  Caligula  to 
Agrippa.  See  also  art.  Herodias. 

Literature. — Josephus  ;  Derenbourg,  Hist,  de  la  Palestine ; 
Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  ;  Schiirer,  GJV 3  (Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed.) 
i.  338  ff.  and  Index  [very  full  citation  of  literature]  ;  Hausrath, 
Hist,  of  NT  Times ,  i.  207  ff.  ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Zeitfje - 
schichte,  71  ff.  ;  Riggs,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People ,  143  ff.  ;  Muir- 
head,  'Times  of  Christ ;  Farrar,  The  Herods ;  8.  Mathews,  Hist. 
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of  NT  Times,  100  ff.  ;  Mommsen,  Roman  Provinces,  ii.  189  ff.  ; 
Ewald,  HI  v.  395  ff.  ;  Gratz,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  57  ff. ;  de 
Saulcy,  Hist.  d’Herode;  Wellhausen,  IJG*  323ff.  ;  Keim  in 
Schenkel’s  Bibel-lexikon,  iii.  27  ff. ;  Westcott  in  Smith’s  DB1, 
ii.  1048  ff.  ;  Sieffert,  art.  ‘  Herodes  ’  in  PRE'J ;  Hausleiter,  art. 

‘  Antipas,’  ib.;  von  Dobschiitz,  art.  ‘Philippus  der  Tetrarch,’  ib. ; 
Woodhouse  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2023  ff.  ;  Headlam  in  Hastings’ 
DB  ii.  353 ff.  ;  J.  D.  Davis,  I)B,  artt.  ‘Herod,’  ‘Philip’;  W. 
Milwitzky,  art.  ‘Antipas’  in  Jewish  Encyc.'  I.  Broyd6,  art. 
‘Herod,’  ib. ;  S.  Ochser,  art.  ‘Philip,’  ib. 

W.  P.  Armstrong. 

HERODIANS  ('H  pcpSiavoi). — Apart  from  the 
weakly  attested  reading  in  Mk  815,  the  Herodians 
are  mentioned  but  three  times  in  the  NT  and  on 
only  two  occasions,  Mt  2216  being  parallel  with 
Mk  1213.  The  name  'ApoiSiavoi  does  not  occur  in 
Josephus.  In  BJ  I.  xvi.  6  the  form  'Hpwoetoi  is  used 
of  the  party  of  Herod,  and  in  Ant.  XIV.  xv.  10 
the  phrase  oi  to.  llpipdov  tppovovvres  occurs  (cf.  also 
Ant.  xiv.  vii.  4).  (For  the  formation  in  -iavos  like 
XpicrTLa vbs,  cf.  Blass,  Acta  Apos.  136,  Gram,  of  NT 
Greek,  §  27,  4  ;  Harnack,  Mission  u.  Ausb.  d.  Christ. 
294  ft'.  ;  Etyrn.  Magn.  s.v.  'ApipSiavds). 

If  the  party  of  Herod  in  Josephus  be  the  same  as 
the  Herodians  of  the  NT  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutest. 
Zcitgesch.  157  f.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Cheyne, 
Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2034),  then  the  origin  of  the  party 
must  be  sought  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 
This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  party  will  also  deter¬ 
mine  our  conception  of  its  nature.  It  cannot  have 
been  a  religious  sect  or  party  like  the  Pharisees  or 
Sadducees,  but  was  most  probably  a  political  party 
composed  of  the  adherents  and  supporters  of  the 
Herodian  dynasty.  From  the  combination  of  the 
Pharisees  with  the  Herodians  (Mk  36),  and  their 
common  action  in  Jerusalem  (Mt  2216,  Mk  1213),  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Herodian  party  was  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  Sadducees  (cf.  Lk  2019  and  Mk 
816  with  Mt  16s).  After  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Roman  rule  in  JuxUea,  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  party  would  naturally  centre  in 
Antipas.  The  presence  of  the  Herodians  in  Galilee, 
indicated  in  Mk  36,  cannot  be  set  aside  with  the 
remark  of  Cheyne  :  ‘  This,  however,  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  In  the  country  of  the  tetrarch  Antipas 
there  could  not  be  a  party  called  the  Herodians  ’ 
(op.  cit.  ii.  2043).  Members  of  a  party  which  wished 
to  see  Antipas  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  may 
have  been  in  Galilee  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem  ;  for 
their  ideal  was  a  national  one,  differing  from  the 
ideal  of  the  Zealots  as  royalist  from  democratic. 
Their  union  with  the  strong  Pharisaic  party,  and 
their  attempt  to  entrap  Jesus  with  the  question 
about  tribute  to  Ciesar,  find  explanation  not  in  any 
sympathy  with  the  Pharisees  or  fondness  for  the 
traditions  which  Jesus’  activity  imperilled,  but  in 
their  readiness  to  oppose  and  suppress  any  Messianic 
agitation  of  the  people. 

Other  views  attach  some  religious  significance 
to  the  party,  connect  them  with  the  Buethusians 
or  with  the  court  of  Antipas  as  members  of  the 
Herodian  family,  officers  or  servants,  and  attribute 
to  them  a  friendly  or  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
Roman  sovereignty  (cf.  Tert.  ad  Omn.  Hair .  i.  ; 
Epiph.  Hcer.  xx.  ;  Stepli.  Thesaur.  s.v.  ;  Ewald, 
HI  v.  409  f.  ;  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  226  ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  237  ff.,  ii.  384;  Bleek,  Syn.  ii. 
327  ;  Zahn,  Matth.  528,  n.  44,  632,  n.  45). 

Literature.  —  Keim  in  Schenkel’s  Bibel  -  lexikon,  iii.  65  ff. ; 
B.  F.  Westcott  in  Smith’s  DP1,  ii.  1054  f. ;  Sieffert  in  PRE-K  vii. 
769  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2043  ;  D.  Eaton  in  Hastings’ 
DB  ii.  362 ;  K.  Kohler,  Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  360 ;  J.  D.  Davis, 

db  293.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 

HERODIAS  ('Hpoiotas).  —  Herodias  was  the 
daughter  of  Aristobulus  (son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne  the  Hasmonrean)  and  Bernice 
(daughter  of  Salome,  Herod’s  sister,  and  Costobar), 
and  thus  the  full  sister  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 


and  Agrippa  I.  (Ant.  xviii.  v.  4).  She  married 
first  her  half-uncle  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne,  the  high  priest’s  daughter.  In 
Mk  617  and  Mt  143  the  first  husband  of  Herodias 
is  called  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  (Antipas). 
This  Philip,  therefore,  most  probably  bore  also  the 
name  ‘  Herod  ’  (as  did  also  his  brothers  Archelaus 
and  Antipas),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Philip  the  tetrarch  (Lk  31 ;  cf.  Mt  1613,  Mk  827), 
who  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip 
and  Herodias  (Ant.  XVHI.  v.  4).  In  Mk  617  the 
reading  QiXtinrou  is  given  by  Tisch.  (ed.  maj.  viii. ) 
without  citation  of  a  variant.  In  Mt  14s  4>i Xlir- 
ttov  has  the  support  of  NBCL,  etc.,  but  is  omitted  in 
D  a  c  e  ff'  g'  k  vg.  In  Lk  319  $Cklirirov  is  inserted 
by  ACK,  etc.,  cop  syrutr-  armcdd  aeth,  but  omitted 
by  NBDL,  etc.  The  reading  thus  appears  to  be 
original  in  Mk.,  probably  original  in  Mt.,  and 
derivative  in  Luke.  The  statement  (Encyc.  Bill. 
ii.  2032),  ‘  In  spite  of  Mk  617  we  cannot  hold  that 
he  ever  really  bore  the  name  Philip,’  as  well  as 
the  remark  of  Schurer3  (i.  435,  n.  19),  ‘Since, 
according  to  Josephus,  not  the  tetrarch  but  the 
above-named  Herod  was  the  first  husband  of 
Herodias,  the  statement  of  Mark  and  Matthew 
is  evidently  a  mistake’  (ein  entschiedenes  Ver- 
sehen)  are  too  positive.  They  do  not  rest  on 
any  more  substantial  evidence  than  the  fact  that 
Josephus  calls  this  son  of  Herod  the  Great  simply 
Herod.  The  argument  that  two  sons  of  Herod 
would  not  have  borne  the  same  name  Philip  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  even  according  to  Jose¬ 
phus  two  sons  of  Herod  bore  the  same  name — 
Herod,  son  of  Mariamne,  the  high  priest’s  daughter, 
and  Herod,  son  of  Cleopatra  (Ant.  XVII.  i.  3,  xviii. 
v.  4).  Herod  Philip  had  been  designated  in  the 
first  will  of  Herod  the  Great  as  the  alternate  of 
Antipas  in  succession  to  the  throne  (Ant.  XVII.  iii.  2  ; 
BJ  I.  xxix.  2),  but  was  subsequently  omitted  be¬ 
cause  of  his  mother’s  connexion  with  the  plot  of 
Antipater  (Ant.  xvil.  iv.  2;  BJ  I.  xxx.  7).  He 
continued  in  private  life  in  Rome,  where  Antipas, 
while  guest  in  his  brother’s  house,  persuaded 
Herodias  to  desert  her  husband  and  marry  him. 
This  second  marriage  of  Herodias  was  especially 
offensive  to  the  Jews,  because  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  had  borne  a  child,  was  still  alive  (cf.  Lv  1816, 
Dt  255;  also  Ant.  xvil.  xiii.  1).  John  the  Baptist 
rebuked  Antipas  for  his  action,  and  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life  for  rousing  the  anger  of  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  woman.  Her  connexion 
with  the  downfall  of  Antipas  has  been  mentioned 
(cf.  art.  Herod  under  ‘Antipas’).  In  the  last 
recorded  incident  of  her  life,  when  Herodias  volun¬ 
tarily  followed  Antipas  into  exile  and  haughtily 
refused  the  Emperor’s  bounty,  she  displayed,  like  her 
grandmother  Mariamne  when  unjustly  sentenced 
to  death,  the  proud  fortitude  and  fine  dignity  of 
the  old  Hasmonsean  house  now  brought  so  low 
through  its  union  with  the  Herods  (Ant.  XVIII. 
vii.  2 ;  cf.  XV.  ix.  5). 

Literature. — Schurer,  GJV 3  i.  435-449  (Eng.  tr.,  cf.  Index); 
E.  S.  Ffoulkes  in  Smith’s  DB'1  ii.  1055  f. ;  Sieffert  in  PREf 
vii.  769 f. ;  Woodhouse  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2033;  Headlam  in 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  360;  I.  Broyde  in  .Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  360  f.  ; 
J.  D.  Davis,  DB  293 f.  W.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

HEZEKIAH. — One  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mt.’s  (l91-)  genealogy  of  our  Lord. 

HEZRON. — A  Judahite  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt  l3, 
Lk  3s3). 

HIGH  PRIEST.— The  terms  ‘high  priest’  and 
‘chief  priest’  in  the  NT  represent  the  same 
original  (apxtepeits),  varied  in  translation  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  uses  of  the  term  as  explained 
below.  The  office  of  high  priest  in  the  Jewish 
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nation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  years  pf 
post  -  exilic  times.  The  priestly  writings  then 
adopted  as  authoritative  assign  its  origin  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  but  the  earlier  writings  contain  no 
suggestion  of  the  existence  of  the  office,  and  cul¬ 
tural  conditions  before  the  Exile  preclude  an  early 
date  for  its  establishment.  Immediately  after  the 
Return  the  office  was  a  religious  one,  the  secular 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘prince’;  for, 
great  as  was  the  emphasis  in  the  new  community 
upon  law  and  ceremony,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  equal  emphasis  upon  the  hoped  for  restoration 
of  the  State  to  a  dignified  and  independent  posi¬ 
tion.  It  very  soon  became  evident  that  this  hope 
was  impossible  of  fulfilment,  and  the  secular  func¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  they  were  exercised  by  the  Jews, 
were  merged  in  the  duties  of  the  high  priest.  At 
lirst  the  position  was  for  life  and  hereditary.  In 
practice  tire  principle  was  often  violated,  the  viola¬ 
tions  being  occasioned  not  so  much  by  deliberate 
purpose  as  by  the  turmoils  of  Greek  and  Roman 
times.  Moreover,  internal  conditions  in  the  Jewish 
community  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  have 
unsettled  the  principle.  At  the  time  of  the  Has- 
momean  uprising,  the  assumption  of  high  priestly 
functions  and  title  by  this  family  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  revolt.  Under  the  Roman  su¬ 
premacy,  the  fortunes  of  the  political  parties  in 
Rome  added  to  the  tendencies  that  made  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  permanence  in 
the  high  priestly  office,  and  at  the  time  of  Christ 
we  find  it  entirely  at  the  will  of  Rome,  both  as  to 
appointment  and  tenure.  Under  these  conditions 
there  had  grown  up  a  caste  of  high  priestly 
families,  descended  from  high  priests  and  otherwise 
connected  with  them  ;  these  formed  a  high  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  Judaism,  which  was  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  authority,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
define  the  limits  and  extent  of  that  influence. 
Very  naturally  the  selection  of  the  high  priest  was 
made  from  these  families.  The  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Gospels  are  ordinarily  to  this  high 
priestly  class,  and  when  the  Greek  is  so  used  it  is 
translated  ‘  cliief  priests  ’  (see  art.  Chief  Priests). 

As  far  as  concerns  the  high  priest  proper,  he 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  political  author¬ 
ity  among  the  Jews,  as  head  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Josephus  declares  (Ant.  xx.  10)  that  there  were 
28  high  priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  the  Gospels 
mention  the  tenth,  Annas,  appointed  by  Quirinius 
(A.D.  6),  and  the  fourteenth,  Joseph,  surnamed 
Caiaphas,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Jesus  and  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin 
at  His  trial.  Previous  to  this  trial  there  was  a 
preliminary  trial  or  hearing,  whether  with  or 
without  legal  right,  before  Annas,  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas.  The  Gospel  narrative  of  these  events, 
so  far  from  being  confused  or  improbable, . is  con¬ 
firmed  as  entirely  consistent  and  probable  by  the 
records  of  Jewish  practice  of  those  days.  Annas 
was  a  man  of  long  continued  influence  among  his 
people.  No  fewer  than  six  of  the  high  priests  of 
the  Herodian  period  are  known  to  have  been  of  his 
family.  Other  high  priests  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service  are  stated  to  have  held  high  posi¬ 
tions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Gospel  references  to  high!  or  chief 
priests  are  to  this  group  of  ex-high  priests  together 
with  the  officiating  priest. 

The  high  priest  was  also  ac  the  head  of  the 
sacerdotal  system,  as  the  title,  of  course,  implies. 
Rut  although  historically  this  was  his  chief  claim 
to  authority,  his  religious  influence  in  the  time  of 
Christ  was  far  less  than  his  political  power.  The 
religion  of  the  Jew  was  a  matter  quite  distinct 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  temple, 
though  he  might  observe  these  with  care.  The 


very  success  of  the  high  priests  centuries  before, 
in  uniting  the  two  offices  of  religious  and  secular 
ruler,  had  operated  to  foster  the  development  of  a 
religion  of  a  different  sort.  It  was  now  a  r^'igion 
of  the  scribes. 

The  high  priest  conducted  the  sacrifices  only  on 
special  occasions.  He  was  required  to  officiate  on 
the  yearly  Day  of  Atonement ;  and  on  other 
festival  days,  such  as  New  Moons  and  Sabbaths, 
he  officiated  at  his  pleasure.  These  distinctively 
priestly  duties  do  not  come  into  consideration  in 
the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  much  mention  of  the 
office  in  order  by  that  means  to  portray  more 
clearly  the  work  of  Jesus  in  behalf  of  men  ;  but 
one  will  be  disappointed  who  goes  to  this  Epistle 
to  discover  what  were  the  high  priestly  functions 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  or  even  to  discover  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood  current  in  those 
days.  The  author  does  not  describe  the  ceremonial 
as  he  and  his  readers  knew  it  from  daily  observa¬ 
tion  or  participation.  He  does  not  allude  to  it 
because  it  was  something  vital  in  the  religious 
experience  of  the  Jew.  He  describes  it  as  he 
knew  it  out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  he  re¬ 
flects  upon  it  as  dispassionately  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  theologian.  The  OT  priesthood  and  sacrifice 
did  not  really  make  atonement  for  sin ;  to  the 
author  they  typified  that  atonement.  In  the  real 
atonement  Christ  had  a  part  similar  to  that  played 
by  the  high  priest  in  the  sensuous,  temporary, 
typical  atonement  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  He 
made  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (217) ; 
He  was  faithful,  the  recipient  of  a  greater  glory 
than  Moses  (31'6)  ;  sought  not  the  office,  but  was 
chosen  as  was  Aaron  (54) ;  He  was  of  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (510  620) ;  was  competent  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  men  (218  415).  He  possessed  an  un¬ 
changing  priesthood,  sacrificing  once  for  all  (7), 
and  the  sacrifice  was  Himself.  He  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  through  the  veil  (414),  and 
serves  in  a  perfect  tabernacle.  As  the  work 
wrought  by  Him  for  men  surpassed  that  of  the 
high  priest,  so  the  terminology  of  the  older  dis¬ 
pensation  is  insufficient,  and  breaks  down  under 
the  burden  of  the  description.  Jesus  is  not  only  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  High  Priest, 
but  He  is  also  the  sacrifice  itself.  The  author  will 
not  say  that  the  death  on  the  cross  fitted  into  the 
OT  sacrificial  system,  any  more  than  he  brings 
Jesus  into  that  system  as  priest.  It  was  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  in  the  spiritual  atonement, 
which  was  the  real  one,  with  spiritual  agencies 
and  results,  that  His  perfect  humanity,  His  per¬ 
fect  obedience  and  sinlessness,  found  place.  The 
temple  is  in  the  heavens  whither  He  has  gone  to 
consummate  the  service  of  which  His  earthly  career 
was  an  incident.  See,  further,  art.  Priest. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  GJF3  §§  23,  24;  Beyschlag,  NT 
Theol.  ii.  316-331  ;  Westcott,  Ep.  to  Hebrews ;  Briggs,  Messiah 
of  the  Apostles,  242-283;  M6n6goz,  Theol.  de  lEpttre  aux 
Uebreux,  102  ff.,  197  ff.  OWEN  H.  GATES. 

HIGHWAY. — In  the  parable  (Mt  229)  where  the 
invited  guests  all  made  excuse,  the  king  sent  his 
servants  out  tirl  ra s  Sie^oSov s  tCov  oSuiv,  ‘  into  the 
highways’  (AV),  to  gather  as  many  as  they  could 
find,  and  bid  them  to  the  feast.  The  Gr.  phrase 
means  literally  ‘the  partings  of  the  highways’  (so 
RV),  exitus  viarum  ( Yulg. ).  This  is  the  only  occur¬ 
rence  of  St t^oSoL  in  the  NT,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression.  It  may  signify  either  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  the  town  into  the  country,  or  the  cross¬ 
ings  of  such,  or  the  streets  leading  into  the  open 
spaces  or  square  in  front  of  the  town.  The  idea 
is  clear — where  men  both  good  and  bad,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  are  most  likely  to  be  found.  God’s  pur- 
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pose  cannot  be  frustrated  ;  and  if  the  invited  guests 
neglect  the  call,  then  others  who  have  hitherto 
been  looked  down  upon  will  take  their  place.  The 
invitation  is  to  all  and  sundry,  which  leads  Whedon 
to  say,  ‘The  good  are  not  too  good  to  need  the 
gospel,  nor  the  bad  so  bad  as  to  have  no  hope  if 
they  will  accept  it.’  It  was  the  poor,  the  outcast, 
the  hopeless  that  were  to  be  found  on  the  high¬ 
ways  :  blind  Bartimasus  (Mk  1046)  shouting,  ‘  Have 
mercy  on  me,’  and  such  as  the  lepers  who  stood 
afar  off  (Lk  1713)  uttering  the  same  miserable  cry. 
See,  further,  art.  Roads.  R.  Leggat. 

HILL. — In  Lk  35  2330  6pos  is  distinguished  from 
fiowbs,  which  in  LXX  commonly  stands  for  .Ayna, 
and  as  representing  the  lesser  eminence,  is  properly 
rendered  ‘  hill.’  Language  like  that  of  23:!0  is  used 
in  hyperbole  to-day  by  Easterns,  of  preparing  a 
highway  for  royalty  through  a  practically  roadless 
country.  In  two  cases  (Mt  514,  Lk  429)  RV  retains 
AV  rendering  of  opos,  ‘hill.’  In  Lk  937  RV  rightly 
substitutes  ‘mountain.’  Perhaps  we  should  read 
‘  mountain  ’  also  in  Mt  514.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  particular  city  was  referred  to,  but 
if  the  words  were  spoken  on  any  height  west  of  the 
Lake,  Safed,  with  white  walls  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
must  have  been  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
It  stands  literally  ‘on  a  mountain,’  to  the  north, 
nearly  3500  ft.  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Ancient 
Nazareth,  however,  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
to  which  ‘  mountain  ’  could  hardly  apply. 

Hill  country  (-rj  opeivf),  Lk  l39,  65).  7/  dpeiv-ri  is  a 

frequent  LXX  equivalent  of  inn.  The  use  of  Heb. 
in  closely  resembles  that  of  Arab,  jebel,  which 
denotes  a  single  height,  but  also  a  whole  range, 
as  J ebel  Libn&n  ;  or  a  definite  part  of  a  range,  as 
Jebel  Ndblus — this  indicating  that  portion  of  ‘  the 
mountain  ’  which  is  under  the  government  of 
Nablus.  This  expression  and  Jebel  el-Kuds  the 
present  writer  has  often  heard  on  Palestinian  lips, 
without  any  sense  of  vagueness  or  confusion,  inn 
was  ‘  the  mountain  ’ — the  central  range  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  plain  and  the  Shephelah  on 
the  west,  and  the  'Arabah  on  the  east.  Jebel  el- 
Kuds,  ‘mountain  of  Jerusalem,’  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  modern  equivalent  of  t\  dpewr]  rrjs  ’lovdaLas, 
that  part  of  ‘  the  mountain  ’  associated  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  See,  further,  art.  Mountain. 

W.  Ewing. 

HINDRANCE. — The  life  of  communion  with  God 
and  of  obedience  to  His  revealed  will  is  regarded 
as  the  normal  state  and  right  relationship  of  man 
made  in  God’s  image  and  for  His  glory.  All  defect 
and  deflection  from  this  standard  are  the  result  of 
external  and  internal  hindrances.  The  world  is  an 
environment  of  hindrances  and  causes  of  stumbling 
(Mt  187).  Such  is  the  pressure  of  opposing  influ¬ 
ences  that  the  entrance  into  life  has  to  be  by  a 
narrow  gate  (713).  Instances  of  these  outward  and 
inward  difficulties  are  given  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  (1318"23),  and  in  that  of  the  Tares  their  final 
elimination  is  predicted  (v.41). 

1.  The  following  hindrances  are  specially  em¬ 
phasized  :  (1)  prosperity  and  power  (Mt  48  1924,  Lk 
1031  ig23)  .  (2)  self-righteousness,  and  the  arresting 
effect  of  an  inferior  standard  (Mt  520  62-  B- 16  23s-7, 
Lk  1814) ;  (3)  family  claims  and  their  displacing 
power  (Mt  821  1037) ;  (4)  want  of  faith  (Mt  1431  1720 
25 *®,  Lk  22s2) ;  (5)  blindness  of  heart  in  its  pro¬ 
gressive  stages  of  (a)  ignorance  (Mt  1315,  Lk  1818 
23s4,  Jn  1726,  repeated  in  Ac  317,  1  Co  28),  (b)  in¬ 
difference  (Lk  732), — being  the  interval  of  apathy 
and  discouragement  that  succeeds  when  ideals  once 
regarded  as  final  cease  to  fill  the  imagination  and 
satisfy  the  heart,  and  institutions  once  held  to 
be  sacred  fail  to  yield  the  expected  results, — (c) 
inability  to  discern  and  feel  (Mt  163  2337),  and 
lastly  (d)  conscious  malignity  towards  the  King¬ 
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dom  of  God  (Mt  2313  2718,  Mk  78,  Lk  IP3-!.2  cf_ 
Ro  l32). 

2.  Comparative  moral  values  are  attached  to 
these  hindrances  (Mt  810  ll21’24  1241-  42,  Mk  1241-44,  Lk 
747  1716).  Prayer  may  be  offered  for  their  removal 
(Mt  2639,  similarly  2  Co  12s). 

3.  Christ’s  relationship  to  the  world-spirit  is  one 
of  complete  opposition  (Jn  1633  1836).  The  victory 
that  can  be  obtained  over  all  hindrances  makes  a 
sanctified  cross  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  life 
(Mt  1624,  Mk  834,  Lk  923).  This  power  to  overcome, 
promised  to  those  who  abide  in  Christ  (Jn  157),  is 
referred  to  in  the  Epistles  as  already  a  verified  fact 
in  Christian  experience  (Ro  835-39,  Pli  413). 

Stumbling  -  block,  stumbling  -  stone  [tt piaKoyga, 
tt potr kottt],  also  aKavSaXov,  ‘  trap  ’  or  ‘  snare  ’  [Ro  11s], 
and  frequently  tr.  ‘offence,’  ‘offend’  [Mt  1623  186'9 
2631,  Lk  171]).  The  root-idea  is  that  of  encounter¬ 
ing  an  obstacle  where  such  ought  not  to  be,  as  on 
a  public  road.  In  its  fig.  sense  the  offence  is  most 
blameworthy  where  the  trust  is  most  implicit  and 
unreserved,  as  in  the  confidence  of  children  (Mt 
186). 

In  the  East  the  bridle-path  is  seldom  repaired. 
Stones  may  be  cast  out  upon  it  in  clearing  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields ;  squared  stones  for  building,  collected 
at  the  road-side  for  transport,  are  often  scattered 
over  the  path  ;  if  a  bed  of  sand  suitable  for  mixing 
with  lime  be  found  near  it,  the  path  may  be  dug 
into  and  the  cavity  left  unfilled.  No  harm  can 
arise  from  it,  men  say,  except  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  decreed.  The  people  of  the  village  soon  come  to 
know  of  it,  and  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
strangers.  The  better  prepared  roads  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  constructed  for  Government  purposes  and 
by  forced  labour,  so  that  the  people  of  the  locality 
take  little  civic  interest  in  their  condition  and  pre¬ 
servation.  Hence  stumbling-blocks  are  frequently 
met  with,  and  cause  little  surprise  or  comment. 

In  modern  Palestine  criminals  and  men  of  de¬ 
praved  life  are  called  muathth&rtn,  ‘  those  who 
have  been  made  to  stumble  ’ ;  and  the  same  epithet 
is  applied  to  such  as  are  in  trouble  through  mis¬ 
fortune. 

The  Cross  that  made  God  the  sacrificer  and 
suppliant,  and  called  for  faith  in  a  Saviour  who 
could  not  save  Himself,  was  a  stumbling-block  or 
offence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  to  all  its 
religious  traditions  (Ro  9s3,  1  Co  l23,  1  P  28). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

HIRE. — ‘  Hire  ’  (gi<r06s)  occurs  in  two  passages  as 
the  regular  payment  given  for  service  rendered. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  20®)  it  is  spoken  of  the  day’s  wage,  the 
denarius,  owing  by  agreement  to  the  workers. 
The  proverbial  phrase,  ‘  The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire  ’  (Lk  107),  is  used  by  Christ  in  connexion 
Avith  the  mission  of  the  Seventy.  In  Mt  1010  rpocfrfi, 

‘  food,’  is  substituted  for  picrdds.  The  latter  Greek 
word  occurs  again  (Jn  436)  as  the  Avages  of  the 
reaper.  It  is  used  in  a  good  sense  as  the  reward  of 
devotion  and  service  to  God  (Mt  512  61  1041,  Mk  941, 
Lk  623),  as  well  as  to  describe  the  ‘empty  popu¬ 
larity’  attaching  to  the  religious  ostentation  of 
the  hypocrites  (Mt  62-5-16).  It  is  employed  (Rev 
2212)  of  Christ’s  reward  to  His  faithful  folloAvers : 

‘  My  reward  is  with  me.’ 

The  term  ‘  hired  servant  ’  or  ‘  hireling  ’  (yurduTis) 
is  used  in  speaking  of  Zebedee’s  servants  (Mk  l20), 
and  of  the  false  shepherd  Avho  deserts  his  flock  at 
the  approach  of  danger  (Jn  1012- I3).  A  similar 
derivative  (p-lodios)  describes  the  father’s  servants 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  1519).  The 
verb  ‘to  hire’  (yi <r66u)  occurs  (Mt  201)  of  the  house¬ 
holder  who  engaged  the  labourers  for  his  vineyard. 
See  also  next  article.  C.  H.  Prichard. 

HIRELING. — A  hireling  is  one  who  Avorks  for 
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wages,  an  employe.  Originally  synonymous  with 
‘  hired  servant,’  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  venal 
motive.  Ben  Sira  was  acquainted  with  devoted 
hirelings:  ‘Entreat  not  evil  thy  servant  that 
worketh,  nor  a  hireling  that  giveth  thee  his  life’ 
(Sir  720).  Hireling  now  denotes  a  wage-earner 
who  manifests  certain  baser  qualities  of  human 
nature.  Christ’s  use  of  the  word  in  Jn  1012- 13  to 
signify  one  who,  because  he  cares  more  for  liis 
wages  than  for  his  work,  proves  unfaithful  under 
trial,  has  determined  its  evolution  into  meaning  an 
untrustworthy  employe. 

Calvin,  who  defines  hirelings  as  ‘  those  who  retain  the  pure 
doctrine,  and  who  proclaim  the  truth,  as  Paul  says,  to  serve  a 
purpose  rather  than  from  pure  zeal,’  discusses  a  question  wont 
to  be  debated  in  times  of  persecution,  viz. — Has  that  man  to  be 
reckoned  a  hireling  who  for  any  reason  shrinks  from  encounter¬ 
ing  the  wolves?  He  agrees  with  Augustine  that  parties  may 
flee  ‘  if  the  public  advantage  of  the  flock  be  thereby  promoted  ’ 
(Calvin  on  John,  vol.  i.  p.  403  f.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

HISTORICAL. — 1.  The  word  ‘history’  is  am¬ 
biguous.  It  may  mean  (1)  the  course  of  events ;  or 
(2)  any  record  of  the  events— a  history ;  or  (3)  the 
science,  History,  which  understands  the  whole. 
Scientific  history  is  comparatively  a  young  thing ; 
but  already  educated  mankind  are  tending  to 
refuse  the  name  of  ‘  a  history  ’  to  anything  under 
the  second  head  which  does  not  try  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  science.  What  fails  in  that  may 
be  a  chronicle,  or  may  furnish  useful  materials  to 
the  true  historian,  but  is  not  really  history. 

2.  The  aims  of  the  science  of  history  are  two¬ 
fold.  (1)  It  must  get  at  the  facts  ;  and  to  do  that 
it  must  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  first-hand  evi¬ 
dence  ;  (2)  it  must  study  the  facts  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  or  causation  or  connexion  upon  all 
sides.  (1)  In  its  search  for  first-hand  evidence,  the 
science  of  history  has  different  kinds  of  material 
to  work  with,  (a)  The  oldest  material  for  history 
is  tradition.  All  knowledge  of  past  events  lived 
at  first  in  human  memory  before  it  assumed  any 
more  permanent  shape.  But  tradition,  unsupported 
or  unassisted,  is  a  bad  witness.  And  in  our  own 
region  there  is  no  real  historical  tradition  apart 
from  the  Christian  records,  etc.  What  is  pre¬ 
tended  by  Catholicism  in  that  sense  is  a  make- 
believe,  to  cover  over  unwarranted  innovations. 
The  furthest  admission  we  can  make  is  that  scraps 
of  historical  recollection,  otherwise  lost  to  us, 
may  survive  in  Church  legends,  which  were  re¬ 
duced  pretty  early  to  writing  (the  Thekla  legend  ?). 

( b )  The  best  of  all  witnesses  is  epigraphy.  Biblical 
iearning  owes  something  to  this,  and  may  come  to 
owe  a  good  deal  more — no  one  can  say.  (c)  The 
main  source  of  historical  knowledge  is  literature, 

■ — human  speech  reduced  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  writing.  Less  durable  (as  well  as  less  stiff) 
than  inscriptions,  books  are  more  numerous — so 
much  more  numerous,  that  they  enjoy  probably  a 
better  chance  of  survival.  In  our  own  field  the 
Bible  writings,  though  not  absolutely  isolated, 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  materials 
in  point  of  importance.  This  is  true  on  purely 
historical  principles,  theories  of  inspiration  apart. 

( d )  At  the  risk  of  making  a  cross-division,  we  must 
mention  the  importance  oi  foreign  testimony.  The 
amount  of  this  is  increasing  with  modern  study 
and  research ;  and  the  significance  generally 
attached  to  affinities  between  primitive  Christi¬ 
anity  and  other  civilizations  or  religions  is  also  on 
the  increase.  (2)  The  most  manifest  result  of  study 
in  the  field  of  history  is  to  give  a  better  knowledge 
of  detail.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
suppose  that  events  occur  disconnectedly,  one  by 
one,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  scientific  thinker 
imposes  connexions  upon  them.  Science  does  not 
create,  it  elicits  the  hidden  law ;  and  anything 
that  gives  us  greater  knowledge  of  events  increases 


our  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  Facts  without  theory  are  ‘  blind,’ 
if  theories  without  fact  are  ‘  empty.’  The  ideal 
goal  of  historical  study,  never,  of  course,  to  be 
reached,  would  be  a  scientific  grasp  of  every  past 
event  in  its  full  significance — reality  completely 
reproduced  in  the  historian’s  intelligence.  For  the 
facts  with  which  history  deals  are  intelligent  acts 
and  intelligible  processes.  True,  the  unconscious 
tendency  of  the  times  may  count  for  more  than 
the  conscious,  perhaps  selfish,  effort  of  the  great 
man.  Or  what  he  does  unwillingly,  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  Providence  and  the  Zeitgeist,  may  be  the 
most  significant  and  durable  of  all  his  acts.  Yet 
history  is  man’s  story ;  surely,  then,  man  can 
read  it ! 

3.  The  Christian  study  of  Bible  documents  moves 
for  great  part  of  its  way,  though  hardly  to  the 
very  end  [see  below],  upon  historical  lines.  (1)  Its 
admitted  hermeneutical  principle,  since  the  days 
of  Ernesti  (Institutio  Interprets  NT,  1761),  is  the 
‘  grammatico-historical ’- — i.e.  literal  and  historical 
— method.  Strictly,  each  sentence  has  one  mean¬ 
ing,  and  only  one — the  meaning  its  human  author 
designed ;  the  meaning  its  first  readers  would 
naturally  apprehend.  This  principle  had  to  be 
laid  down  in  face  of  the  Church’s  age-long  hanker¬ 
ing  after  ‘  mystical  ’  interpretation.  If  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  may  be  allegorized,  theology  and  faith 
itself  rest  upon  a  quicksand.  (2)  Criticism  of 
the  text,  by  all  its  methods,  aims  at  dis¬ 
covering,  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be 
attained,  the  original  form  of  words  used  by  the 
writer  in  each  passage.  It  has  nothing  to  do — 
unless  with  supreme  caution,  as  possible  evidence 
to  the  fact — with  the  question,  which  words  appear 
to  the  student  most  seemly  or  most  telling.  N  ay, 
there  is  a  recognized  principle  that  ‘  the  harder 
reading  is  probable  ’ ;  though  we  must  be  able  to 
discriminate  the  sort  of  ‘difficult’  reading  which 
suggests  a  powerful  while  perhaps  erratic  mind, 
from  that  which  rather  suggests  a  blundering 
copyist.  (3)  Careful  study  of  the  text  leads  to  a 
further  set  of  inferences,  chiefly  or  entirely  drawn 
from  internal  evidence,  regarding  probable  date 
and  probable  authorship.  This  is  the  Higher 
Criticism — ‘higher’  because  dealing  with  larger 
questions  than  those  of  the  text.  (4)  Even  in 
Biblical  Theology  we  are  still  occupied  with  the 
historian’s  business.  Before  all  things,  we  are  re¬ 
producing  past  facts.  Scripture  includes  great 
masses  of  doctrinal  teaching ;  the  Biblical  Theo¬ 
logian  seeks  to  put  these  in  shape,  as  they  stand — 
the  affirmations  of  such  and  such  books,  or  teachers, 
or  ages.  The  result  aimed  at  is  not  Divine  truth 
as  such,  but  various  Biblical  teachings  about  the 
truth ;  not  a  normative  statement  regarding  reali¬ 
ties  which  are  real,  but  a  historical  statement 
regarding  what  was  held  or  announced  to  be 
spiritual  reality ;  historical,  not  dogmatic. 

4.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  great  theological 
leader,  Schleiermacher,  to  bring  even  dogmatic 
theology  under  the  same  rubric.  It  was  to  be  a 
branch  of  Historical  Theology.  Ceasing  to  be  (prim¬ 
arily)  a  statement  of  truth,  it  was  to  be  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  a  certain  Church  in  a  certain  age 
has  come  to  hold  for  true.  The  suggestion  was  in¬ 
genious,  and  avoided  certain  difficulties ;  but  it 
led  to  other  and  worse  difficulties.  If  Christian 
theology,  in  its  central  department,  cannot  pretend 
to  set  forth  truth,  it  proclaims  itself  bankrupt.  It 
can  live  upon  nothing  less  than  the  truths  regard¬ 
ing  God  and  His  purposes  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  make  known  to  us. 

5.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Biblical  territory?  We  were  dealing,  until  the 
last  paragraph,  with  stages  in  a  process  of  historical 
study.  We  found  that  even  doctrine  was  treated 
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in  Biblical  Theology  as  a  historical  study,  although 
on  the  systematic  or  dogmatic  side  it  required 
us  to  occupy  a  different  point  of  view  from  the 
historian’s.  But  what  are  we  to  say  regarding  the 
history  of  Israel  ?  Or — coming  closer  to  our  ground 
—regarding  the  life  as  distinct  from  the  teaching 
of  Jesus?  Or,  in  general,  regarding  the  origins  of 
Christianity  ?  That  which  was  higher  than  man 
or  than  history  has  appeared  once  for  all  upon  the 
plane  of  human  history.  The  Word  became  flesh. 
Unless  this  be  denied,  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  the  contents  of  our  study  burst  the  bonds  of 
ordinary  historical  investigation.  Difficulty  arises 
in  two  forms.  First,  there  is  the  minor  difficulty 
connected  with  physical  miracles.  Can  history 
adjust  itself  to  them?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  what 
are  we  to  conclude  ?  But,  in  the  second  place, 
substantially  the  same  question,  issuing  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  alternatives,  repeats  itself  as 
regards  the  very  kernel  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Have  we  in  Christ,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  His 
antecedents  and  environment,  a  unique  Divine 
revelation,  a  unique  Divine  redemption?  Then 
how  is  the  historian  to  deal  with  Christ  ? 

6.  The  question  is  more  familiar  in  its  less  for¬ 
midable  shape,  as  regards  miracles.  ( 1 )  It  may  be 
held  that  facts  convince  us  of  miracle.  History 
makes  its  investigation,  and  bears  witness.  It 
cannot  demonstrate,  but  it  announces  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  probability.  This  is  the  attitude  generally 
taken  up  by  British  scholars,  e.g.  in  Dr.  Sanday’s 
recent  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (though  he 
has  the  wider  as  well  as  the  narrower  problem 
before  him).  (2)  Secondly,  there  is  the  claim  of  dog¬ 
matic  naturalism — ‘miracles  do  not  happen’;  for 
history,  the  miracle  narrative  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  problem,  the  miracle  itself  a  hallucina¬ 
tion  a  priori,  be  the  alleged  evidence  what  it  may. 
This  mood  of  mind  is  sometimes  confessed,  but 
much  oftener  is  silently  at  work  behind  a  disguise. 
(3)  There  is  an  attempt  by  Harnack  to  strike  out 
a  tertium  quid:  ‘The  historian  cannot  regard  a 
miracle  as  a  sure  given  historical  event ;  for  in 
doing  so  he  destroys  the  mode  of  consideration  on 
which  all  historical  investigation  rests.’  Belief  in 
miracle  is  due  to  the  ‘  unique  impression  ’  of  Christ’s 
•person,  though  ‘  there  has  seldom  been  a  strong 
religious  faith  which  would  not  have  drawn  the 
conclusion’  that  Christ  wrought  miracles  (Hist,  of 
Dogma ,  vol.  i.  Eng.  tr.  p.  65,  note).  This  seems 
to  mean  that  history  is  prevented  from  dealing 
with  miracles  by  limitations  of  its  own, — limitations 
which  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of 
miracle  from  the  world  of  real  events.  (4)  Against 
the  point  of  view  which  excludes  miracles  a  priori, 
we  might  set  a  point  of  view  which  welcomes  them 
a  priori  as  congruous  to  a  Divine  revelation  and 
Divine  redemption.  They  are  only  signs  —  not 
the  Divine  'ontent  itself ;  but  are  they  not  fit 
signs  ? 

7.  On  a  first  inspection,  none  of  the  views  named  is 
definitely  anti-Christian  unless  the  second.  Natur¬ 
alism,  which  refuses  miracle  out  and  out,  is  plainly 
dedged  in  logic  to  deny  revelation.  But,  as  we 
lave  said,  the  importance  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  its  further  implications.  The  sanie  difficult 
decision  is  called  for — not  face  to  face  with  miracle, 
but  face  to  face  with  the  Christ.  And  the  logic  of 
the  third  position — the  logic  which  leads  Harnack, 
while  believing  in  revelation,  to  ban  miracle  as  a 
thing  the  historian  must  not  touch — will  inevitably 
be  applied  by  others  to  Jesus  Himself.  They  will 
repeat  or  extend  the  claim  to  be  historians,  thorough 
historians,  nothing  but  historians.  They  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  teacher  of  Nazareth,  the  martyr  of 
Calvary ;  but  the  Christ  of  God  will  be.  a  magni¬ 
tude  as  inaccessible  to  them  as  physical  miracle  is  to 
Dr.  Harnack  (cf.  art.  ‘  Jesus  ’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.).  And 


if  he  is  in  the  right,  who  can  say  that  they  are 
wrong  ?  Analysis  must  go  on  to  the  end,  and  that 
great  stumbling-block,  the  supernatural,  be  re¬ 
vealed  plain  in  our  path.  Even  if  not  formally 
declared  an  impossibility,  supernatural  revelation 
or  redemption  will  be  politely  waved  aside  as 
irrelevant  to  the  historian. 

8.  There  is  no  question  more  important  at  the 
present  moment  than  this.  What  is,  e.g.,  a  ‘his¬ 
torical  ’  view  of  the  NT  ?  Is  it  a  view  of  the  NT 
in  its  historical  actuality,  looked  at  round  and 
round  ?  Or  is  it  a  view  hampered  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  special  sciences  ?  Ambiguity  is 
always  dangerous.  People  omit  the  Divine  ‘  Word  ’ 
under  pretext  of  the  second  definition — That  lies 
beyond  the  historian’s  province  !  But  presently 
they  are  found  implying  tlie  first  definition.  History 
tells  us  everything!  There  is  no  Divine  ‘Word’ 
at  all — no  supernatural  salvation. 

9.  If  history  does  not  give  full  truth,  what  does  ? 
We  shall  probably  be  told,  Metaphysics.  The  only 
court  of  appeal  from  ‘  scientific  fact  ’  is  ‘  meta¬ 
physical  reality.’  Metaphysics  is  certainly  pledged 
to  many-sidedness,  to  all-sidedness.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains,  How  far  can  metaphysics  discharge 
its  task  ?  And,  again,  Can  it  do  justice  to 
the  Christian  origins  ?  Idealistic  interpreters  of 
Christianity  are  very  willing  to  undertake  the 
championship  of  the  Christ  idea  (e.g.  Pfleiderer), 
but  their  patronage  is  not  extended  to  the  Christ 
fact.  At  any  rate  the  majority,  and  those  who 
know  their  business  best,  are  found  reducing  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  a  symbol,  very  vaguely  connected 
with  any  abiding  spiritual  reality.  To  a  philo¬ 
sophical  interpreter  it  remains  ‘  foolishness  that 
the  Divine  Word  literally  and  in  deed  became  flesh. 
If  the  professional  historian  verges  upon  Ebionism, 
his  philosophical  colleague  rarely  escapes  Docetism. 
Neither  of  these  positions  amounts  to  historical 
Christianity,  which,  amid  increasing  uncertainty  in 
detail,  may  and  ought  to  have  increasing  certainty 
in  the  fundamental  outlines. 

10.  In  the  present  writer’s  judgment  the  attempt 
to  make  history  a  special  science,  too  coy  or  too 
scientific  to  deal  with  a  (possibly  real)  supernatural, 
is  hopelessly  artificial.  Scientific  history  must 
deal  with  all  the  demonstrable,  nay,  with  all  the 
probable,  events  of  the  real  past.  This  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rounded  symmetry  of  the  science ; 
small  loss,  if  it  gives  us  wider  and  truer  know¬ 
ledge  !  Further,  the  writer’s  own  belief  is  that 
(not  a  Christian  bias,  but)  a  Christian  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  indispensable  ;  or,  that  experience  bears 
its  witness  (cf.  the  fourth  position,  §  6,  as  against 
the  first ;  still,  he  recognizes  that  many  Christians 
and  many  useful  theological  workers  will  find 
themselves  able  to  maintain  the  first  position,  and 
will  prefer  it).  It  is  perfectly  true  that  faith  mis¬ 
leads  and  over-idealizes  (Dr.  Moffatt) ;  yet  that 
is  a  half-truth,  or  rather  it  is  much  less  than  the 
half.  Better  a  dazzled  faith  than  1  blind  unbelief.’ 
Amid  superficial  errors,  Christian  faith  grasps  the 
essential  truth.  Amid  superficial  accuracies,  non- 
Christian  historians  (and  non-Christian  philosophers 
no  less)  throw  away  the  kernel.  The  vraie  verite 
—to  a  Christian— lies  neither  in  metaphysics  nor 
in  the  abstract  findings  of  historical  science,  but 
in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ  the  living  Saviour. 
‘  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.’ 

11.  One  form  of  putting  this  appeal  sets  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  later  Christian  history,  with  its  known 
developments,  against  the  academic  modern  study 
of  Christian  origins.  Christ  has  founded,  and  must 
have  meant  to  found,  a  worshipping  Church  !  The 
Germans  can  put  this  in  a  phrase — ‘  der  geschicht- 
liche  Christus  ’  versus  ‘  der  sogenannte  historische 
Jesus’  (Kahler).  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in 
this.  Indeed,  it  is  bad  history  to  forget,  in  study- 
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ing  origins,  whereunto  the  origins  grew.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appeal,  put  forward  without  quali¬ 
fication,  helps  the  High  Churchmen,  if  not  the 
Ultramontanes.  The  Church  of  history  is  sacer¬ 
dotal  !  Protestant  evangelical  Christians  are  forced 
by  their  faith,  by  their  experience,  into  a  fruitful 
alliance  with  sober  all-round  history.  Like  the 
Reformers,  we  must  go  back  to  the  primary  revela¬ 
tion.  Christianity,  as  the  world  knows  it,  is  not 
the  measure  of  Christ,  nor  His  worthy  interpreter. 
*  Hear  ye  Him  !  ’  Robert  Mackintosh. 

HOLINESS. — The  word  ‘holy’  is  etymologically 
connected  with  ‘whole,’  ‘hale,’  ‘healthy,’  etc.  (cf. 
Ger.  heilsam,  heilig).  Modern  lexicographers  hesi¬ 
tate  to  speak  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  meaning  of  the  root  whence  this  group  of 
words  is  derived.  Murray’s  Eng.  Diet,  is  content 
to  equate  ‘holy’  with  the  Lat.  sanctus,  sacer,  on 
the  ground  that  ‘we  cannot  in  Old  English  get 
behind  the  Christian  sense.’  It  is  probable  that 
the  sense-development  is  either  from  hallo,  i.e.  in¬ 
violate,  inviolable,  that  which  must  be  preserved 
whole ;  or  from  hail  in  the  sense  of  health,  well¬ 
being. 

In  all  the  passages  to  which  reference  will  be 
made,  the  Greek  word  is  dyios  or  one  of  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  with  the  exception  of  Ac  227  133s,  Lk  17S,  He 
726,  where  Smo s  or  ocnirijs  is  found.  In  Acts  the 
words  of  Ps  1610  are  quoted  twice ;  ‘  thy  Holy  One  ’ 
is  a  title  of  the  Messiah  to  whom  pre-eminently 
belongs  the  OT  designation  of  the  theocratic 
nation, — ol  Strtot  rod  6eod,  God’s  pious  ones.  ‘  The 
So- los,  the  German  fromm,  is  one  who  reverences  the 
everlasting  sanctities  and  owns  their  obligation’ 
(Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT,  §  lxxxviii.).  In 
Lk  l75  ‘holiness’  ana  ‘righteousness’  are  closely 
associated,  as  is  frequently  the  case  both  in  classi¬ 
cal  and  biblical  usage.  The  words  are  comple¬ 
mentary,  though  the  sharp  distinction  drawn  by 
Plato  ( Gorgias,  507  B)  cannot  be  maintained :  in  the 
NT  ‘righteousness’  cannot  be  limited  to  duties 
toward  men,  nor  can  ‘holiness’  be  restricted  to 
duties  toward  God.  Righteousness  is  the  man- 
ward,  as  holiness  is  the  Godward  aspect  of  pious 
character  and  conduct.  Hence  Jesus,  our  High 
Priest,  is  ‘holy’  (He  726) ;  in  His  filial  reverence 
and  in  His  devotion  to  His  Father’s  will  there  is 
no  flaw ;  He  is,  therefore,  fitted  to  appear  in  the 
nesence  of  God  to  do  priestly  service  on  our 
lelialf.  The  LXX  usually  renders  Ton  (‘godly’  or 
‘beloved’)  by  Solos  (Dt  33s,  2S  2226,  Ps  44  etc.), 
but  trnp  is  generally  translated  ay  los  (Ex  19s,  Nu 
65,  Ps  151,  etc.). 

Both  &yios  and  tr'np  are  used  when  holiness  is 
ascribed  to  God  as  well  as  to  persons  and  things. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises — What  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  meaning  which  underlies  and  connects  these 
different  applications  of  the  word  ?  If  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  separation,  the  progress  of  thought 
is  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  from  men  and 
things  to  God,  from  the  cleansing  which  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  use  in  the  service  of  God 
to  purity  as  the  central  attribute  of  God  Himself. 
But  if  the  fundamental  idea  is  essential  Divinity , 
separation  becomes  a  derivative  conception  ;  the 
progress  of  thought  is  then  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative,  from  God  to  external  things  and 
persons.  Every  thing  devoted  to  God  must  be 
separated  from  profane  or  common  uses  ;  and  every 
erson  devoted  to  God  is  not  only  thus  set  apart, 
ut  is  also  under  moral  obligation  to  fit  himself  for 
drawing  near  to  God  by  separating  himself  from 
all  that  is  sinful. 

Those  who  regard  separation  as  the  radical 
meaning  of  &yLos  make  it  almost  synonymous  with 
ayvis,  which  signifies  pure,  and  sets  forth  a  nega¬ 
tive  conception  of  holiness.  Stevens  (Hastings’  DB 


ii.  399)  follows  Trench,  and  interprets  1  Jn  33 — eneivos 
ayvds  (<jtlv — of  God.  But,  as  Westcott  (Com.  in  loc.) 
points  out,  iseivos  in  this  Epistle  always  refers  to 
Christ ;  it  is  in  respect  of  His  true  humanity  that 
it  can  be  said  ‘  He  is  pure,’  and  not  only  ‘  He  was 
pure.’  In  His  glorified  state  ‘the  result  of  the 
perfection  of  His  earthly  discipline  (He  57ff-)  still 
abides.’  According  to  St.  John,  a  ‘hope  set  on’ 
(RV)  Christ  is  a  constant  incentive  to  strive  after 
holiness ;  and  the  standard  by  which  the  disciple 
will  always  measure  his  attainments  is  the  perfect 
purity  of  his  Lord.  Few  will  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  inference  which  Westcott  bases  on  his  ex¬ 
position  of  this  verse  and  on  his  study  of  the 
words : 

‘  Both  oLyvts  and  xa.8x.pis  differ  from  ilyics  in  that  they  admit 
the  thought  or  the  fact  of  temptation  or  pollution  ;  while  xyios 
describes  that  which  is  holy  absolutely,  either  in  itself  or  in 
idea.  God  can  be  spoken  of  as  xyios  hut  not  as  xyvis,  while 
Christ  can  be  spoken  of  as  ayvos  in  virtue  of  the  perfection  of 
His  humanity.  A  man  is  Slyio;  in  virtue  of  his  Divine  destina¬ 
tion  (He  1010)  to  which  he  is  gradually  conformed  (iyix^erx /, 
He  1014)  ;  he  is  aysis  in  virtue  of  earthly,  human  discipline.’ 

This  clear  and  helpful  distinction  assumes  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  ay  los  must  be  sought  in 
the  revelation  of  the  essential  nature  of  God  ;  the 
various  meanings  of  dyios  may  thus  be  traced  in 
orderly  sense-development  from  its  root  to  ay  os, 
‘religious  awe,’  ‘reverence.’  ‘Holy  is  his  name’ 
(Lk  l49)  is  the  starting-point ;  things  and  persons 
are  holy  by  reason  of  their  being  destined  for 
Divine  uses  ;  the  secondary  meaning  of  separation 
from  defilement  arises  at  a  later  stage,  as  clearer 
perception  of  the  nature  of  God  also 'reveals  the 
need  of  preparation  for  His  service  by  cleansing 
from  all  impurity. 

This  conclusion  must  be  tested  bjr  a  brief  study  of  the  Jewish 
conception  of  holiness.  The  etymology  of  Bhij)  (LXX  generally 
hcyios,  sometimes  xaSxpis,  never  itrm;)  is  disputed.  Little  can  be 
learnt  from  the  use  of  cognate  words  by  non-Israelitish  peoples. 
The  profound  and  indeed  unique  meaning  of  holiness  in  the 
religion  of  revelation  can  be  ascertained  only  from  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  phraseology  of  the  OT  writers.  An  excel¬ 
lent  sketch  of  the  probable  history  of  the  word,  which  assumes 
that  its  fundamental  idea  is  separation,  is  given  in  Sanday- 
Headlam’s  Romans  (note  on  11) ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that 
‘  there  is  a  certain  element  of  conjecture  .  .  .  which  is  inevit¬ 
able  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
word  had  been  already  gone  through  when  the  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  begins.’  There  is,  therefore,  scope  for  further  inquiry. 

Kittel  (PRE'Z  vii.  566  ff.)  maintains  that  the  root-idea  of  the 
word  is  positive.  Things  are  not  holy  because  they  are  separated 
from  other  things;  they  are  separated  from  other  things  because 
they  are  holy.  When  holiness  is  ascribed  to  vessels,  animals  for 
sacrifice,  etc.,  either  order  of  thought  is  suitable.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  when,  e.g.,  the  temple,  Zion,  and  heaven  are  called 
holy  ;  they  are  holy  because  they  are  the  abode  of  God.  If  the 
primary  meaning  of  holy  is  that  which  belongs  to  God  and  is 
devoted  to  His  service,  persons  may  be  called  holy  who  stand  in 
a  close  relation  to  God,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  a  special  sense 
His  servants.  Very  instructive  is  Nu  165  ‘In  the  morning  the 
Lord  will  show  who  are  his,  and  who  is  holy.’  As  applied  to 
persons  and  to  the  nation,  holiness  acquired  a  deeper  signi¬ 
ficance.  In  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lv  17 ff.)  the  command,  ‘Ye 
shall  be  holy ;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ’  (Lv  192),  j8 
seen  to  involve  both  external  requirements  referring  to  ritual, 
and  inward  requirements  referring  to  moral  character. 

The  holiness  of  God  means,  if  the  positive  idea  is  primary. 
His  ‘  essential  Divinity.’  Kittel’s  exposition  accords  with 
Bengel’s  saying  that  God’s  glory  (1123)  is  His  disclosed  holiness, 
and  His  holiness  (eh'p)  is  His  inner  glory.  God’s  holiness  is 
‘  that  which  proves  Him  to  he  God  ;  that  which  is  worthy  of 
God.’  Gf.  ‘The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness'  (Am  42), 
with  ‘The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  himself'  (Am  6s).  If  it  be 
said  that  this  definition  is  vague,  the  reply  is  that  ‘the  Divine 
essence  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  single  formula  which  is  suit¬ 
able  for  all  stages  in  the  development  of  the  OT  idea  of  God.’ 
It  is  a  manifest  advantage  of  this  view  that  the  evolution  of  the 
idea  of  holiness  finds  its  explanation  in  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  God.  An  early  stage  is  seen  in  1  S  620  ‘  Who  is 
able  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  this  holy  God?’  None  mat7 
approach  Him  save  those  who  have  complied  with  the  pre¬ 
scribed  regulations  (cf.  I  S  216).  As  the  moral  nature  of  God 
was  more  clearly  apprehended,  the  conception  of  His  holiness 
v7as  spiritualized;  in  Hos  11s  ‘I  am  God,  and  not  man;  the 
Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee,’  the  Divine  holiness  is  the  ethical 
motive  of  the  resolve,  ‘  I  will  not  come  in  wrath  (RVm)  into  the 
city.’  Kittel  rightly  distinguishes  God’s  glory  from  His  holi¬ 
ness  :  ‘  Glory  ’  is  a  cosmic  predicate  of  God,  and  refers  to  the 
outshining  of  His  attributes,  which  may  be  metaphysical  or 
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moral;  hut  ‘holiness’  has  always  a  tendency  to  acquire  an 
ethical  significance,  and  becomes  at  last  solely  His  moral  glory. 

The  fact  that  the  conception  of  holiness  varies  with  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  explains  the  occasional  deterioration  of  the  idea. 
When  stress  was  laid  upon  the  transcendence  of  God,  stress 
was  also  laid  upon  ritual  purity.  But,  in  general,  later  Jewish 
teaching  has  insisted  upon  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial  purity 
as  being  essential  qualifications  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Rightly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ‘  holy 1  as  used 
by  our  Lord  and  His  contemporaries,  it  is  needful  to  remember 
that  for  rabbinical  Judaism  holiness  became  ‘  synonymous  with 
purity  of  life,  purity  of  action,  and  purity  of  thought’  (see 
Jewish  Encyc.  vi.  441b).  Holiness  is  ‘an  ideal  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion  attained  only  by  God'  (Jerus.  Ber.  ix.  13a);  but  ‘man 
grows  in  holiness  the  more  he  aspires  to  the  Divine  will,  rising 
above  the  sensual  ’  (Yoma,  39a).  Dalman  says  (Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  202)  that  ‘  the  Holiness  ’  (CHjjn)  became  a  Divine  title  ( Siphre , 
Num.  112,  ed.  Friedm.  33a). 

The  NT  passages  which  fall  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  may  be  classified  according  as  (1)  holi¬ 
ness  is  ascribed  to  things,  places,  or  persons  by  (a) 
the  Evangelists,  (6)  our  Lord ;  (2)  holiness  is 
ascribed  to  Christ  (a)  in  the  Acts,  ( b )  in  the 
Epistles. 

i.  Holiness  in  the  Gospels. — (a)  The  Evangelists 
speak  of  ‘the  holy  city’  (Mt  45  2753),  ‘the  holy 
place’  (Mt  2415),  ‘his  holy  covenant’  (Lk  l72):  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  temple  are  holy,  as  being  the  abode 
of  God  ;  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  holy, 
as  being  a  revelation  of  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God  in  choosing  a  people  to  serve  Him  in  holiness 
(Lk  17B ;  see  above  on  bcnbrrjs).  Persons  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  holy,  because  they  are  devoted  to  God’s 
service:  in  the  Gospels  mention  is  made  of* ‘the 
holy  angels’  (Mk  838,  Lk  926),  ‘his  holy  prophets ’ 
(Lk  l70),  and  Herod  is  said  to  have  recognized  the 
holiness  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mk  620) ;  in  such 
uses  of  the  word  there  is  included  an  assertion  of 
the  moral  purity  which  is  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  service  of  God.  In  Lk  223  an  OT  quotation 
(Ex  132)  explains  that  the  offering  of  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  when  they  presented  their  child  to  the 
Lord  in  the  temple,  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  every  firstborn  son  was  holy  as  belonging  to 
God.  The  ascription  of  holiness  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  (Mt  l18  etc.)  will  be  considered  in  paragraph 
( b ) ;  but  here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  story  of 
the  Annunciation  (Lk  l35),  Mary  is  told  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  her  with  the  result 
that  her  child  shall  be  holy  (rb  yewibpevov  (Lyiov) ; 
and  that  once  (41)  Jesus  is  described  as  ‘  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.’  In  Mk  l24  =  Lk  4s4  the  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit  calls  Christ  ‘  the  Holy  One  of  God,’ 
and  according  to  the  true  text  Simon  Peter  uses 
the  same  title  (Jn  669).  The  phrase  is  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  described  by  John  (1036)  as 
‘him  whom  the  Father  consecrated’  (pyLaae.  For 
this  and  other  uses  of  ay la'geLv  see  art.  Consecra¬ 
tion).  Finally,  holiness  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Magnificat,  and  the  whole  context  (‘his  mercy,’ 
etc.)  snows  that  ‘holy  is  his  name’  (Lk  l49)  is  a 
declaration  of  the  moral  glory  of  God. 

( b )  Our  Lord  never  speaks  of  any  person,  save 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  as  holy  ;  and  only  once 
does  He  describe  any  thing  as  holy.  His  command, 
‘  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  ’  (Mt  7s), 
is  a  proverbial  expression  whose  origin  is  probably 
some  Jewish  exclamation  of  horror  at  the  thought 
of  profaning  altar-flesh,  which  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  God  (Lv  236ir-  LXX  ra  ayta).  A  similar 
saying  is  quoted  from  Aristotle :  ‘  Do  not  fling 
wisdom  into  the  street  ’  (p-M6  ptyu  cro<plav  eis  rob s 
rpiiSov s,  ap.  Themist.  p.  234). 

The  application  of  our  Lord’s  words  need  not  be  limited  to 
preachers  of  the  gospel ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
sanction  any  doctrine  of  reserve  in  the  statement  of  truth  ; 
their  obvious  meaning  seems  to  be  that  holy  themes  are 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  profane.  .  John 
Wesley’s  comment  ( Sermon  xxx.)  is  both  pithy  and  pertinent . 
‘Beware  of  thinking  that  any  deserve  this  appellation  till  there 
is  full  and  incontestable  proof.’  But  ‘  great  and  glorious  truths 
are  not  to  be  forced  upon  those  who  ‘  contradict  and  blas¬ 
pheme.’  ‘  Do  not  begin  a  discourse  with  these  upon  remission 
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of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  The  most  probable 
way  to  make  Felix  tremble  is  to  reason  with  him  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.’ 

In  each  of  the  four  Gospels  there  are  passages 
in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  viz. 
Mt  1232  2819,  Mk  329  I236  1311,  Lk  1240- 12,  Jn  1426 
2022.  In  so  speaking  He  definitely  ascribes  essen¬ 
tial  Divinity  to  the  Spirit.  Not  in  this  way 
could  He  have  spoken  of  ‘a  created  Intelligence 
above  the  angels  ’  but  inferior  to  Himself.  More¬ 
over,  this  Divine  agent  is  distinguished  both  from 
the  Father  who  sends  Him,  and  from  the  Son  in 
whose  name  He  is  sent ;  and  in  the  NT  the  phrase 
which  normally  describes  Him — ‘  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ 
— ascribes  to  Him  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity, 
the  moral  glory  of  God. 

In  this  sense  Dalman’s  words  (op.  ext.  p.  202  f.)  must  be  under¬ 
stood  when  he  says,  ‘  As  regards  content,  there  is  no  difference 
between  “  Spirit  of  God  ”  and  “  Holy  Spirit.”  ’  He  is  careful  to 
point  out  that,  as  ‘  the  Holiness  ’  had  become  a  Divine  title,  ‘  it 
might  readily  be  supposed  that  in  the  term  Kplp  nn  “  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  the  word  became  in  reality  a  name  for  God,  so 

that  to  too  6tov  would  represent  it  more  accurately  than 

to  rvio/jA x.  to  ilyiov.  But  in  that  case  terms  like  nn  “  thy 

holy  spirit”  (Ps  51U),  ’?npi  Nnn  “my  holy  spirit”  ( Targ .  Is 
421),  would  be  impossible.  And  yet  it  must  be  maintained  that 
the  addition  of  Nt,”1P  is  expressly  meant  to  specify  Divinity  as 
an  attribute  of  the  Spirit.’  See,  further,  Holt  Spirit. 

The  last  recorded  example  of  our  Lord’s  use  of 
the  word  ‘  holy  ’  is  in  His  intercessory  prayer.  He 
who  never  called  any  human  being  ‘  holy  ’  prays 
that  His  disciples  may  attain  unto  holiness.  His 
petitions  are  both  negative  and  positive  :  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  He  asks  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  name  (Jn  1711  RV)  which  in  its 
fulness  it  had  been  His  mission  to  reveal.  But  it 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  be  kept  from  entering 
the  domain  of  the  Evil  One  (Jn  I716  itc  tov  Trovr/pov, 
cf.  1  Jn  519  ‘  the  whole  world  lietli  in  the  evil 
one  ’).  If  they  are  to  continue  Christ’s  work,  they 
must  be  partakers  of  His  holiness,  for  only  in 
complete  devotion  of  all  their  powers  to  the  service 
of  God  can  they  share  their  Master’s  joy.  Hence 
He  also  asks,  as  in  absolute  self-sacrifice  He  con¬ 
secrates  Himself,  that  ‘  they  themselves  also  may 
be  consecrated  in  truth’  (Jn  1719).  In  these  peti¬ 
tions  the  love  of  Christ  for  His  own  finds  full 
expression,  and  they  are  fitly  introduced  by  the 
unique  phrase  ‘  Holy  Father’  (cf.  ‘  Father,’  v.1,  and 
‘  righteous  Father,’  v.25).  In  this  glorious  name  of 
God  ‘all  excellences  meet’;  purity  and  tenderness 
unite,  majesty  and  pity  combine.  Christ  regards 
this  all-sufficient  knowledge  of  God  as  ‘an  ideal 
region  of  security,’  in  which  His  disciples  will  be 
safe  from  harm.  As  long  as  they  are  ‘in  the 
name,’  it  will  be  impossible  for  thoughts  of  God’s 
holiness  to  suggest  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
the  Holy  Father  (cf.  1  S  620  215,  and  see  above). 
Nor  can  the  revelation  in  Christ  of  His  ‘pitying 
tenderness  Divine  ’  lead  to  sinful  presuming  on  His 
grace,  and  to  neglect  of  moral  purity,  without 
which  none  may  hold  communion  with  the  Holy 
Father.  Therefore,  as  in  the  OT  the  conception 
of  holiness  varies  with  the  conception  of  God,  so 
in  the  NT  the  climax  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  is  reached  in  the  harmonizing 
of  the  ‘  many-hued  ’  manifestations  (cf.  ttoXwtcJ/ciXos, 
Eph  310)  of  His  glory  in  the  pure,  white  light  of 
His  holy  love.  The  opening  petitions  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  teach  that  His  Kingdom  will  come 
and  His  will  be  done  ‘as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,’ 
when  in  His  Church  on  earth  as  in  heaven  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Father  is  hallowed  (Mt  610'Ayiacr- 
0i)tw  rb  8vop.d  crov  ...  tbs  tv  ovpavtp  Kai  iiri  777s). 

2.  The  holiness  of  Christ. — Outside  the  Gospels 
holiness  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.— (a)  The  Acts.  St.  Peter  (2s7)  and  St. 
Paul  (1335)  see  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  proof 
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that  He  is  God’s  ‘  Holy  One,’  in  whom  is  fulfilled 
the  Messianic  promise  that  He  should  not  see 
corruption  (Ps  1610;  RVm  renders  rpn  ‘godly  or 
beloved,’  see  above  on  bmos).  In  the  prayer  of  the 
early  Church,  Jesus  is  twice  described  as  Jehovah’s 
‘  Holy  Servant’  (427-30),  and  it  is  probable  that  St. 
Peter  has  in  mind  Is  53  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus 
as  ‘the  Holy  and  Righteous  One’  (314,  cf.  v.13).  In 
these  passages  &yws  is  applied  to  the  ideal  Servant, 
in  whose  consecration,  even  unto  death,  God’s 
moral  glory  was  revealed.- — (b)  The  Epistles.  Our 
High  Priest,  for  ever  ‘separated  from  sinners,’  is 
‘holy’  (He  726).  Here  ocrios  is  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  those  inward  qualities  which  were 
manifested  by  our  Lord’s  dutiful  submission  to 
His  Father’s  will ;  pre-eminently  He  was  ‘  pure  in 
heart,’  fitted  to  exercise,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
His  ministry  of  intercession.  In  Ro  1J  ‘  the  spirit 
of  holiness  ’  is  not  a  synonym  of  Holy  Spirit ; 
holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  incarnate 
Son.  The  irreu/xa  of  Christ  was  human  ;  in  this 
respect  He  was  ‘  made  like  unto  his  brethren  ’ 
(He  217) ;  but  His  spirit  was  holy,  and  in  that  He 
was  ‘  without  sin  ’  (418),  He  was  unique  among 
men.  His  ‘  spirit  of  holiness  ’  was  ‘  the  seat  of  the 
Divine  nature  ’ ;  He  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  being  ‘  essentially  filled  with  God  ’  was 
‘  full  of  Divine  unpolluted  life  ’  (cf.  Meyer,  Com. 
in  loc.).  St.  Paul  declares  that  it  was  in  complete 
accord  (Kara)  with  the  transcendent  holiness  which 
was  the  characterizing  quality  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  His  Divine  Sonship  should  be  visibly  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  miracle  of  His  resurrection.  In  1  Jn 
220  ‘Ye  have  an  anointing  (xpicrua)  from  the  Holy 
One,’  the  reference  may  possibly  be  to  God  the 
Father ;  but  almost  certainly  the  Holy  One  is 
Christ  (cf.  33  ‘He  is  pure,’ and  see  above).  The 
true  reading  in  v.27  ( avrov  not  to  avr6),  ‘  His  anoint¬ 
ing,’  seems  to  remove  all  ambiguity.  St.  John 
says  that  Christians  have  a  chrism  from  the  Christ ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  predominant 
reference  in  chrism  is  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  ‘a 
faint  prelusive  note,’  and  in  324  ‘  the  full  distinct 
mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  like  a  burst  of 
the  music  of  the  “  Veni  Creator,”  carrying  on  the 
fainter  prelude’  (Expos.  Bible,  p.  170). 

The  chief  contributions  to  the  formal  exposition 
of  the  NT  doctrine  of  holiness  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise 
that  even  to  His  disciples  our  Lord  should  not 
speak  directly  concerning  holiness  until  in  His 
farewell  prayer  He  asked  that  the  men  called  to 
continue  His  mission  might  share  His  consecration. 
The  reason  for  His  reticence  is  that  ‘  in  Him,  and 
for  them,  holiness  imported  something — far  more 
and  other  than  it  did  in  the  religion  of  the  day. 

.  .  .  Only  as  they  saw  their  Lord  devote  His 
>erson  in  the  consummating  sacrifice  would  they 
>e  prepared  to  realize  what  their  Christian  conse¬ 
cration  involved’  (Findlay,  Expositor,  VI.  [1901] 
iv.  5).  It  is  also  significant  that  the  prayer  for 
His  disciples’  holiness  should  immediately  follow 
the  discourse  in  which  our  Lord  expounds  in  wel¬ 
come  detail  what  is  involved  in  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  whose  gracious  indwelling  is  the  secret  of 
holiness. 

The  Gospels  are,  however,  the  supreme  revela¬ 
tion  of  holiness.  The  imitation  of  Christ  is  the 
royal  road  to  holiness ;  His  teaching  concerning 
union  with  Himself  and  the  bestowment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  reveals  the  secret  of  holiness.  The 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
promised  Teacher,  unfolded  the  implications  of 
their  own  experience  and  the  purpose  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  the  Passion,  and  the  abiding  P-;esthood 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  stress  laid  on  the  positive  idea,  which  is 
probably  the  primary  conception  of  holiness,  may 


serve  to  guard  Christians  against  the  error  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  holiness  may  be  acquired  by  with¬ 
drawals  and  negations,  or  by  compliance  with 
external  regulations.  Holiness  means  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  likeness,  and  this  consists  in 
moral  qualities  which  are  all  comprised  in  holy 
love.  The  motive  to  holiness  increases  in  strength 
as  God  is  more  perfectly  known.  In  proportion  as 
the  Holy  Father  is  known  as  He  is,  will  be  the 
gladness  of  our  response  to  His  claims,  and  the 
ardour  of  our  desire  to  be  like  Him  in  this  world. 
Into  the  world  Christ  sent  the  men  for  whose  con¬ 
secration  He  prayed,  and  His  promise,  ‘Ye  shall 
know  that  ye  are  in  me’  (Jn  1420),  conveyed  to 
them  His  assurance  that  ‘  in  the  world  ’  they  should 
attain  to  holiness.  Life  in  Christ  is  holiness. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  article,  see  the  Comm,  on  the  various  passages,  and  work's 
on  Theol.  of  NT ;  also  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  svv.  xyios, 
'nines',  art.  ‘Holiness’  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Issel,  Her  Begrijf  d. 
He.iligkeit  im  NT ;  Askwith,  Christian  Conception  of  Holiness. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

HOLY  ONE. — The  expression  ‘  the  Holy  One,’ 
or  ‘  the  Holy  One  of  God,’  is  used  several  times  in 
the  NT  to  describe  our  Lord.  It  is  in  itself  so  re¬ 
markable,  and  used  in  a  manner  so  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  that  it  has  been  surmised  that  we 
have  here  a  characteristic  designation  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  (Meyer  on  Mk  l24).  While  it  may  be  doubted 
if  so  positive  an  assertion  can 'be  justified,  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  sufficiently  striking  to  require  a  careful 
examination  into  its  origin  and  its  significance. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  passages  in  which  the  AV  has 
rendered  the  Greek  expression  by  ‘  the  Holy  One,’ 
will  show  that  for  the  word  ‘holy’  we  have  two 
Greek  words,  &nos  and  ayios.  Now,  since  the  two 
passages  in  which  6Vtos  occurs  are  in  a  quotation 
from  the  LXX,  and  the  signification  of  the  term  is 
most  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  if  these  two  words  are 
uniformly  used  to  represent  corresponding  Hebrew 
ones,  or  used  indiscriminately  to  tr.  different  Heb. 
words  in  different  places. 

In  the  OT  there  are  two  distinct  words  used  for  ‘holy,’  vpn 
and  Ei'njD,  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  in  the  LXX, 
although  ones  tr.  1’pn  about  30  times,  and  hyios  tr.  tyitjj  100 
times,  in  no  single  instance  is  ones  used  for  B’'n(5,  or  ixyms  for 
1’pn.  (See  Trench,  AT  Synonyms). 

It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  look  for  the  signification  of  etnas  in 
TDn,  and  liyios  in  EHIjl.  See  art.  Holiness. 

A.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as 
‘  Holy  One,’  beno s  being  used.  As  a  substantive 
expression  it  occurs  only  in  Ac  227  1335 — in  both 
cases  a  quotation  from  Ps  1610 — used  first  by  St. 
Peter  and  afterwards  by  St.  Paul, — oi)5e  SwtreLs  tov 
b<nt>v  <rov  ISeiv  duxepdopav.  Without  a  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  it  might  appear  that  such  an  expres¬ 
sion,  taken  from  the  OT  and  applied  by  Apostles 
to  Christ,  would  carry  with  it  peculiar  significance  ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  so  used  the 
expression,  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves 
to  justify  any  unique  position  in  which  our  Lord  was 
described  as  ‘holy.’ 

B.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as 
‘  Holy  One,’  &y  los  being  used.  If  the  examination 
of  the  foregoing  passages  prevents  us  giving  to  the 
word  octlos  any  peculiar  significance  which  would 
make  it  describe  our  Lord  as  a  being  of  peculiar 
holiness,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come 
to  the  expression  6  frytos. 

1,  Use  of  the  title. — We  find  it  first  on  the  lips  of 
the  demoniac  (Mk  l24,  Lk  4s4),  who,  in  declaring  his 
knowledge  of  Christ,  describes  Him  as  ‘the  Holy 
One  of  God’  ( oTSa  ere  rfs  el,  6  &yios  too  Oeov).  The 
words  probably  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  We  know  how  vague  and  uncertain  were 
their  views  about  their  Master,  and  it  would  seem 
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as  if  they  seized  on  the  demoniac’s  confession  as  a 
revelation  of  H  is  claims  ;  for,  the  next  time  the  title 
is  ascribed  to  Him,  it  is  by  St.  Peter  himself,  when 
striving  to  lind  words  to  answer  our  Lord’s  question 
if  they  too  intended  to  abandon  Him :  ‘  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  have  believed  and  know  that  thou 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God  ’  (6Vt  av  el  6  dyios  tov  Qeov 
[so  correct  reading],  Jn  669). 

St.  Peter,  in  his  speech  to  the  people  in  Solomon’s 
porch  (Ac  314),  charges  them  with  denying  ‘the 
Holy  and  Righteous  One  ’  (roe  ayeov  Kal  SLkcuov).  St. 
John  (1  Jn  220)  tells  his  readers  that  they  have  ‘an 
anointing  from  the  Holy  One  ’  (airb  toG  ayiov).  In 
Rev  37  our  Lord  so  describes  Himself  in  the  address 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  :  ‘  These  things  saitli 
he  that  is  holy  ’  ( ra.Se  \ty ei  6  &yios). 

2.  Derivation  of  the  title. — We  have  seen  that 
the  significance  of  dyto?  is  naturally  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  Heb.  efiip,  which,  like  Tpn,  is  freely 
employed  of  places,  things,  and  persons.  Yet, 
while  rpn  is  used  of  God  only  in  Jer  312  (LXX 
eXernauv)  and  Ps  14517  (LXX  Smos),  where  it  is  joined 
with  a  reference  to  His  works  (‘holy  in  all  thy 
works  ’),  is  used  very  frequently  to  describe  God 
Himself.  It  is  so  found  in  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Habakkuk,  z'inp  ‘the  Holy  One,’ 
LXX  6  ayios.  Besides  the  simple  title  ‘  the  Holy 
One,’  God  is  24  times  called  by  Isaiah  ‘  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel’ ;  elsewhere  only  in  Ps  7122  7841  8918, 
Jer  5029  51s  [2  K  1922  =  Is  3723]  wiijj. 

3.  Its  significance  as  applied  to  our  Lord. — To 
men  familiar  with  the  OT  expressions  ‘  the  Holy 
One’  and  ‘the  Holy  One  of  Israel,’  as  describing 
God  Himself,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that 
the  expression  could  have  been  used  of  Christ  with¬ 
out  a  distinct  desire  to  connect  His  title  with  that 
of  Jehovah.  Every  male  firstborn  was  indeed 
‘  holy  to  the  Lord  ’  (Lk  228).  But  on  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  demoniac  it  must  be  felt  to  have  that 
special  and  distinct  significance  such  as  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  implies  in  Jn  1036,  when  speaking  of  Himself  as 
one  ‘  whom  the  Father  sanctified  (hyiaae)  and  sent 
into  the  world.’  Spoken  by  our  Saviour  of  His 
leather  (Jn  1711),  it  signifies  that  which  He  is  abso¬ 
lutely  ;  spoken  of  Christ  Himself,  it  means  both 
this  and  also  His  special  dedication  to  the  work  of 
man’s  salvation  ( e.g .  in  Ro  121  it  is  used  with  the 
force  of  a  sacrificial  metaphor,  the  victim  conse¬ 
crated  to  God).  Christ  was  indeed  the  Holy  One 
of  God  above  all  others,  but  that  which  He  was  He 
came  in  a  measure  to  make  His  people,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  NT,  those  who  through  Him 
were  consecrated  and  set  apart  were  also  oi  ayiot. 
See,  further,  art.  Holiness. 

Literature. — Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  §  lxxxviii.;  Westcotton 
He  726  ;  Lightfoot  on  1  Th  ll10 ;  Jennings  and  Lowe,  Psalms  ; 
Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  vi.  s.vv.  ‘God’ and  ‘Holiness’;  Dalman, 
Words  of  Jesus,  p.  202.  J.  B.  BRISTOW. 

HOLY  SPIRIT. — With  the  exception  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Epistles  of  John,  every  book  in  the  NT 
mentions  the  Spirit.  On  a  comprehensive  view, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  Spirit  is  to  understand  these  two 
things — the  NT  and  the  Christian  Church.  Not 
that  the  two  can  be  precisely  co-ordinated  ;  yet  in 
them  and  in  their  mutual  relations  we  have  the 
only  adequate  witness  to  what  the  Spirit  means 
for  Christians.  To  the  men  who  wrote  the  NT 
and  to  those  for  whom  they  wrote,  the  Spirit  was 
not  a  doctrine  but  an  experience  ;  they  did  not 
speak  of  believing  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  when  they  believed  (Ac  192). 
In  some  sense  this  covered  everything  that  they 
included  in  Christianity.  The  work  of  the  Christ 
was  summed  up  in  the  words :  ‘  He  shall  baptize 
with'  holy  spirit’  (Mk  l8).  The  acceptance  of  the 
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gospel  is  the  subject  of  the  question:  ‘Was  it 
by  works  of  law  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  that 
you  received  the  Spirit?’  (Gal  32).  Tile  entire 
equality  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Christian 
community  is  asserted  in  the  words  :  ‘  God  who 
knows  the  heart  bore  them  witness  in  that  he  gave 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  even  as  he  did  to  us’  (Ac 
15s).  After  this,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  all  who  speak  to  us  in  the 
NT  are  familiar  with  experiences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  always  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
understand  them.  It  is  clear  that  very  various 
experiences  are  described  in  this  way,  and  some¬ 
times  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  whether  ex¬ 
periences  which  one  writer  recounts  without  any 
reference  to  the  Spirit  would  not  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  ‘  pneumatic  ’  by  another  ;  or  vice  versa, 
whether  experiences  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  by  one 
writer  would  not  in  another  have  found  a  different 
interpretation.  Further,  there  is  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  fact  that  while  the  experiences  thus 
explained  are  represented,  broadly  speaking,  as  the 
work  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  as  dependent  some¬ 
how  on  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  Spirit 
appears  also  in  His  life  on  earth.  Was  this  the 
same  thing?  When  we  read  that  Jesus  was  bap¬ 
tized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
He  had  experiences  in  consequence  which  were 
analogous  to  those  of  Christians  in  the  Apostolic 
age?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  out  the 
facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the  oldest  Gospel  to 
begin  with,  and  to  show  from  later  stages  in  the 
history  the  relation  between  the  Spirit  and  Jesus 
the  Christ. 

1.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  Spirit  is  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  To  the  end  John  was 
conscious  of  the  impotence  and  inadequacy  of  all 
his  efforts :  the  true  Helper  of  Israel,  whatever 
else  he  might  be,  must  be  ‘One  mightier  than  I.’ 
‘  I  baptize  you  with  water,  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  holy  spirit  ’  (Mk  Is).  A  Christian  Evangelist, 
like  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  might  interpret  such 
words  in  the  light  of  his  own  post-Pentecostal  ex¬ 
periences  ;  and  when  we  find  the  later  Evangelists 
(Mt  3n,  Lk  316)  add  to  ‘  holy  spirit’  the  words  ‘  and 
fire,’  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  have  done  so.* 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  for  the  Baptist  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  which  he  spoke  was  so  clearly  defined. 
He  had  not  the  Christian  experience  to  put  mean¬ 
ing  into  his  words,  and  he  can  only  have  intended 
something  which  could  be  understood  through  its 
OT  antecedents,  or  through  experiences  with  which 
he  had  been  in  contact  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  says  nothing  of  such 
experiences,  and  when  we  look  backward  we  can¬ 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  almost  total  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit  from  the  apocalyptical  literature 
of  Judaism.  ‘First  and  Second  Maccabees  and 
Daniel  are  each  in  a  different  way  witnesses  for 
a  very  profound  religious  feeling  of  exactly  the 
sort  that  in  other  ages,  either  earlier  or  later, 
would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Spirit’  (Wood, 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literat  ure,  p.  71 ;  cf. 
Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  dcs  heiligen  Geistes,  p. 
50  f.).  Yet  the  Spirit  is  not  appealed  to  in  ex- 
danation.  When  we  come  to  the  Hebrew  OT, 
lowever,  the  one  idea  which  is  dominant  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Spirit  is  the  one  which  is  wanted 
here  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  the  Baptist — the 
idea  of  power  as  opposed  to  impotence.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  Egypt  to  help  Israel  is  expressed  by 
Isaiah  in  the  words  :  ‘  The  Egyptians  are  men  and 
not  God,  and  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit’  (31s). 

*  The  reference  of  the  ‘  fire  ’  in  this  connexion  to  the  fire  of 
Gehenna  seems  to  the  present  writer  (in  spite  of  Mt  312,  Lk  317) 
simply  incredible.  The  true  key  to  it  is  Ac  23,  and  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  same  or  a  similar  figure  recurs,  e.g.  1  Th 
519,  Ro  X2H,  Ac  1826. 
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Men  and  flesh  are  the  impotent  things,  in  contrast 
with  the  omnipotent,  God  and  spirit.  As  A.  B. 
Davidson  puts  it  (Theology  of  the  OT,  126),  ‘the 
Spirit  of  God  ab  intra  is  God  active,  showing  life 
and  power  .  .  .  the  Spirit  of  God  ab  extra  is  God 
in  efficient  oj>eration,  whether  in  the  cosmos  or  as 
giving  life,  reinforcing  life,  exerting  efficiency  in 
any  sphere.’  John  the  Baptist  was  a  worker  for 
God,  but  he  never  claims  for  himself  either  to  have 
the  Spirit  or  to  be  able  to  give  it;  he  has  the  sense, 
however,  that  when  the  Mightier  than  himself 
comes,  He  will  be  distinguished  in  precisely  these 
ways.  He  will  baptize  with  ‘holy  spirit’  in  virtue 
of  being  full  of  the  Spirit  himself. 

2.  When  Jesus  comes  to  be  baptized  in  Jordan, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  that  what  for 
others  is  a  baptism  with  water  coincides  for  Him 
with  a  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to 
Mk  l10,  as  Jesus  ascends  from  the  water,  He  sees 
the  heavens  cleaving  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  de¬ 
scending  upon  Him.  In  the  earliest  Evangelist 
this  is  the  experience  of  Jesus  only :  it  is  He  who 
sees  the  Spirit  descending,  He  to  whom  the  heavenly 
voice  is  addressed.  The  later  Evangelists  may  have 
conceived  it  otherwise,  and  extended  the  vision  and 
the  hearing  of  the  voice  to  John  the  Baptist  or 
even  to  the  bystanders  :  it  is  indifferent  here.  All 
agree  that  on  this  occasion  Jesus  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  in  it  the  attestation  of  His  Son- 
ship,  the  call  to  His  unique  task,  and  the  endow¬ 
ments  needed  to  discharge  it. 

Critics  have  suggested  that  the  curiously  indirect  way  in 
which  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  are 
mentioned  in  Lk  321F-  is  due  to  the  writer’s  desire  to  slur  over 
something  which  is  really  inconsistent  with  his  account  of 
Jesus’  birth  ;  but  even  if  Luke  had  difficulty  in  adjusting  these 
two  things,  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  may  have  had  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Logos  in  Jesus  with 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  in  manhood,  it  is  clear  that 
for  both  the  baptism  was  so  securely  fixed  in  the  Gospel  testi¬ 
mony  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  set  it  unambiguously 
down  (cf.  Jn  l3l-34). 

Have  we  any  means  of  saying  what  is  meant 
by  such  words  as  the  Evangelists  employ  in  this 
connexion?  Can  we  interpret  Jesus’  experience 
by  what  we  read  of  spiritual  gifts  or  states  in  the 
Primitive  Church  ?  Is  it  right  to  look  in  His  life 
for  such  phenomena  as  we  find,  e.g.,  in  Acts  or  in 
1  Cor.  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  ?  May  we  look  for 
such  sudden  accesses  of  feeling  as  we  connect  with 
scenes  like  Ac  24  431  139  ?  Can  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  the  rapture  or  ecstasy  which  seems  to  be 
meant  by  being  ‘in  the  Spirit’  in  Rev  l10  42  173  21ll>? 
These  are  not  questions  to  be  answered  a  priori. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  as  determined  by  the  great  experience  of 
His  baptism  akin  to  the  experiences  which  Chris¬ 
tians  subsequently  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  or  they 
would  hardly  have  traced  both  to  the  same  source  ; 
and  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the  Gospels,  the 
less  does  the  emotionally  colourless  Saviour  of 
popular  art  seem  to  correspond  to  the  historical 
reality.  The  experiences  of  Jesus  at  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  were  not  those  of  everyday 
life  ;  they  belong  to  ‘  pneumatic  ’  as  contrasted 
with  normal  conditions.  So  again  it  might  be  said 
that  if  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Mk  ll16ff-),  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree  ( 1 114),  the  excitement  (appar¬ 
ently)  with  which,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
took  the  lead  of  His  disciples,  to  their  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  fear  ( 1 032 ) ,  had  been  told  of  anybody 
else,  that  other  would  have  been  described,  on  each 
occasion,  as  ‘  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.’  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be  (see  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu 
vom  Reiche  Gotten,  p.  54  n.  ;  O.  Holtzmann,  War 
Jesun  Ekstatiker  ?),  the  Evangelist  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Spirit  in  this  connexion.  He  leaves  us 
to  infer  from  the  life  which  Jesus  lived  in  the 
Spirit  what  the  Spirit  itself  was.  But  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  some  of  the  ideas  which  Chris¬ 


tians  subsequently  connected  with  their  own  bap¬ 
tism  were  not  without  relation  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  and  to  the  interpretation  which  they  put 
upon  it.  It  was  the  facts  of  His  baptism  which 
led  them  to  believe  (a)  in  a  normal  coincidence  of 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  and  water-baptism,  instead 
of  in  the  displacement  of  the  latter  by  the  former  ; 
(b.)  in  the  Spirit  received  in  baptism  as  specifically 
the  spirit  of  sonship  ;  and  (c)  in  that  same  Spirit  as 
one  consecrating  them  to  God  and  to  service  in  His 
kingdom. 

3.  The  first  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit  as  received  by  Jesus  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptations.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  sends  Him 
out  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  engage  in  conflict 
with  the  power  of  evil.  The  word  <?*■/ 3d\Xet  (Mk  l12), 
though  it  must  not  be  forced,  suggests  a  Divine 
impulse  which  could  not  be  resisted.  Jesus  was 
Divinely  constrained  —  for  the  Spirit  is  always 
Divine — to  face  the  ultimate  issues  of  His  work 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  contemplate  all  the 
plausible  but  morally  unsound  ways  of  aiming  at 
ascendency  over  men  for  God,  and  to  turn  from 
them ;  to  face  the  Prince  of  this  world,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  that  Prince  had  nothing  in  Him. 
The  most  elementary  notion  of  the  Spirit  may  be 
that  of  Divine  power,  but  where  we  see  it  first  at 
work  in  J esus  it  is  Divine  power  which  is  at  the  same 
time  holy ;  it  is  at  war,  in  principle,  with  every¬ 
thing  which  is  unworthy  of  God ;  the  kingdom  which 
the  Son  of  God  is  to  found  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
is  one  which  can  make  no  kind  of  compromise  with 
evil.  It  must  be  spiritual  (in  the  complete  Chris¬ 
tian  sense)  in  its  nature — not  based  on  bread ; 
spiritual  in  its  methods — not  appealing  to  miracles 
which  only  dazzle  the  senses  or  confound  the  mind ; 
and  spiritual  in  its  resources — not  deriving  any  of 
its  strength  from  alliance  with  Satan,  from  borrow¬ 
ing  the  help  of  the  evil  which  wields  such  vast 
power  among  men,  or  from  recognizing  that  it  has 
a  relative  or  temporary  right  to  exist.  ‘The  spirit,’ 
as  Mk.  calls  it  (l10-12),  while  Mt.  has  ‘God’s  spirit’ 
(316),  and  Lk.  ‘the  holy  spirit’  (323)  or  ‘holy  spirit’ 
(41),  is  the  Divine  power  with  which  Jesus  was 
endowed  at  His  baptism,  and  which  committed 
Him  to  an  irreconcilable  conflict  with  evil.  It  is 
the  conscious  and  victorious  antagonist  of  another 
spirit,  of  which  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  it  is 
not  of  God. 

4.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  J  esus  returned  from  the 

Jordan  ‘in  the  power  of  the  Spirit’  into  Galilee 
(414),  and  St.  Peter  in  Ac  (1033f-)  tells  how  God 
anointed  Him  (in  the  Baptism)  ‘  with  holy  spirit 
and  power  ’ ;  and  it  is  under  these  conditions  that 
the  Evangelists  conceive  His  whole  ministry  to  be 
fulfilled.  If  they  do  not  mention  the  Spirit  at 
every  step,  it  is  because  they  think  of  Him  as  in 
full  possession  of  it  continually.  It  probably 
agrees,  e.g.,  with  the  Evangelist’s  own  idea,  to 
say  that  the  passage  in  Mk.  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  Temptations  illustrates  first  by  Jesus’ 
power  over  men  (l16'20),  next  by  His  power  or 
authority  in  teaching  (l21f-),  and,  finally,  by  His 
power  over  demons  (l23ff-),  what  is  involved  in  His 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  A  Divine  power  accom¬ 
panied  all  His  words  and  deeds,  and  made  them 
effective  for  God  and  for  His  kingdom.  The  allu¬ 
sion  in  l35  to  His  rising  early  and  going  away  to  a 
desert  place  to  pray  suggests  that,  Divine  as  this 
power  was,  it  wrought  m,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of,  a  human  nature  which  was  capable  of 
spiritual  exhaustion,  and  had  to  recruit  its  strength 
with  God.  We  do  not  find  till  we  come  to  321 
(‘they  said,  He  is  beside  himself,’  any 

further  indication  of  how  His  work  in  the  Spirit 
affected  Jesus.  It  is  clear  from  this  impatient 
word,  in  which  the  same  charge  is  brought  against 
the  Lord  as  was  afterwards  brought  against  Paul  (see 
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2  Co  513,  where  e^arruxcv  is  opposed  to  <Tw(ppovovp.ev), 
that  the  tension  of  His  spirit  seemed  at  times 
abnormal :  He  was  ‘  rapt  ’  or  ‘  carried  away  ’  by 
His  earnestness,  and  became  for  the  time  uncon¬ 
scious  of  bodily  needs  or  indifferent  to  them  (cf. 
the  fast  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jn  4:ilff-).  Pos¬ 
sibly  even  the  charge  brought  against  Him  by  the 
scribes,  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  in 
other  words,  that  He  was  possessed  Himself  by  a 
demon, — a  charge  mentioned  in  this  connexion  by 
Mk., — appealed  for  support  to  this  tension  or  rap¬ 
ture.  If  the  character  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  heal¬ 
ing  had  been  that  of  emotionless  placidity,  it  would 
not  have  been  even  plausible  to  say  Scu/xiviov  2xel 
Kai  /xaberai  (Jn  848-  62  1020  :  these  passages  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  guaranteed  by  their  agreement 
with  Mk  321f-).  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Gospel  of 
any  want  of  self-control, — no  such  frenzy  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  in  1  S  19'-3f-,  or  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  glossolalists  in  1  Co  14, — but  there  is 
a  superhuman  intensity  implied  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  life  in  word  and  deed. 

5.  The  main  interest  of  the  passage  Mk  320"35 
lies  in  the  word  of  Jesus  Himself  about  the  Holy 
Spirit :  ‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  things  shall  be 
forgiven  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  sins  and  the  blas¬ 
phemies,  all  that  they  have  blasphemed :  but 
whoso  shall  have  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  eternal  sin : 
because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit’ 
(v.28f-).  it.  is  hardly  doubtful  that  this  is  the  true 
form  of  this  much  discussed  saying  of  Jesus.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  here  set  in  any  contrast  with 
Jesus,  as  though  to  blaspheme  Jesus  were  a  venial 
fault,  but  to  blaspheme  the  Spirit  an  unpardonable 
one  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
when  malignant  hearts  harden  themselves  to  say 
of  Jesus,  1  He  has  an  unclean  spirit.’  The  Divine 
power  which  works  through  Jesus  with  such  in¬ 
tensity,  healing  all  who  are  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  devil,  is  in  point  of  fact  God’s  supreme  and 
final  appeal  to  men.  It  is  such  an  exercise  of 
power  as  is  possible  only  for  one  who  has  already 
vanquished  Satan,  and  is  engaged  in  liberating  his 
captives  (Mk  327).  No  person  with  any  sense  for 
God  in  him  can  help  being  attracted  by  it  to  begin 
with  3ut  if  the  other  manifestations  of  this 
power  should  happen  to  provoke  resentment, — if 
its  ethical  demands  (as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus) 
should  threaten  seriously  the  reputation  or  the  self- 
complacency  of  the  insincere, — it  is  fearfully  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  may  set  themselves  against  it,  and 
so  resist  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  resistance,  once 
begun,  may  go  to  any  length,  even  to  the  length 
of  defiantly  misinterpreting  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
affirming  it  to  be  from  beneath,  not  from  above. 
This  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  the  everyday  sin  of  finding  bad  motives 
for  good  actions ;  carried  to  its  unpardonable 
height,  it  is  the  sin  of  confronting  the  Divine 
holy  power  which  wrought  so  irresistibly  and  so 
intensely  in  Jesus,  and  saying  anything  — the 
maddest,  most  wanton,  most  malignant  thing — 
rather  than  acknowledge  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
people  who  said,  ‘  He  has  Beelzebul  ’  (322),  ‘  He  has 
an  unclean  spirit’  (v.30),  were  not  giving  expression 
to  their  first,  but  to  their  last  thoughts  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  depth  which  malignity  in  them  had 
reached.  The  Holy  Spirit  receives  here  a  certain 
interpretation  from  being  contrasted  with  an  ‘  un¬ 
clean  ’  spirit.  ‘  Unclean  ’  is  a  religious  rather  than 
an  ethical  word ;  the  unclean  spirit  is  one  which 
has  not  and  cannot  have  relations  with  God  :  it 
can  only  be  excluded  from  His  presence,  as  it 
excludes  those  who  are  possessed  by  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  specifically  God’s ;  it  brings  Him  in  His 
power  to  men,  it  is  the  very  token  and  reality  of 
His  presence  with  them.  But  it  js  interpreted 
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more  precisely — and  this  is  the  point  of  Jesus’ 
argument  as  it  is  brought  out  in  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  in  Mt.  and  Lk. — by  the  works  which  it  does. 
‘  If  I  in  the  spirit  of  God  am  casting  out  the 
demons,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon 
you’  (Mt  1228,  cf.  Lk  ll20,  where  for  iv  irveij/j.aTL 
deov  we  have  iu  SaKrtiXip  deov,  the  Divine  power  being 
the  essential  idea ;  cf.  Ex  819  (15)).  When  the  super¬ 
human  power  which  displays  itself  with  such 
intensity  is  manifested  in  works  of  this  sort,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  merely  superhuman,  but  specifi¬ 
cally  Divine.  To  withstand  what  is  so  unambigu¬ 
ously  the  redeeming  power  of  God,  and  to  do  so 
deliberately  and  malignantly,  in  the  spirit  which 
will  kill  Jesus  rather  than  acknowledge  Him  as 
what  He  is,  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 

The  form  of  this  saying  which  appears  in  Mt  123lf.  and  Lk  1210 
has  almost  certainly  been  deflected  in  tradition.  Mt.  really  has 
it  in  two  forms,  v.si  by  itself  corresponding  to  what  we  have  in 
Mk.,  and  v.32  to  what  we  have  in  Luke.  That  is,  Mt  123U.  j8  a 
doublet,  in  which  the  same  saying  is  found,  first  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  and  then  as  it  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  discourses  generally  allowed  to  have  been  used  by  Mt.  and 
Luke.  What  is  meant  in  the  second  form,  where  a  word  spoken 
against  the  Son  of  Man  is  contrasted  with  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  very  clear.  Mk.,  who  puts  the  odious 
charge,  ‘  He  has  an  unclean  spirit,’  into  connexion  with  the 
word  of  Jesus’  friends,  ‘  He  is  beside  himself,’  might  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  key7  to  the  meaning,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
‘  the  Son  of  Man  ’  does  not  occur  in  his  text  at  all.  An  im¬ 
patient,  petulant  word,  like  ‘  He  is  crazy,’  bursting  in  a  moment 
of  anxiety  or  irritation  or  misunderstanding  from  hearts  that 
at  bottom  loved  Him,  was  no  doubt  a  sin  ;  His  friends  ought  to 
have  been  more  capable  of  doing  Him  justice.  But  it  was  not 
a  sin  which  committed  the  whole  nature  blindly  and  finally 
against  God ;  it  could  be  repented  of,  and  when  it  was,  then, 
like  other  sins,  it  would  be  forgiven.  This  would  be  the  word 
spoken  against  the  Son  of  Man.  In  contrast  with  such  a 
momentary  petulance  on  the  part  of  His  friends  stands  the 
hideous  expression  in  which  hatred  of  God’s  present  saving 
power  reveals  its  utter  antagonism  :  ‘  He  has  an  unclean  spirit.’ 
Here  the  nature  is  finally  committed  against  God ;  such  a 
word  blasphemes  His  Spirit — that  is,  it  blasphemes  God  as  He  is 
actually  here,  working  in  Christ  for  man’s  salvation  ;  as  such 
it  is  sin  absolutely,  ocluviov  ccu.xpry,Lta.,  i.e.  sin  which  has  the 
character  of  finality,  and  can  never  be  anything  but  what  it  is 
— sin  past  which  one  cannot  see  so  as  to  infer  the  possibility  of 
forgiveness  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

6.  The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  the  possessed 
is  regarded  in  the  Gospel  as  a  chief  manifestation 
of  the  possession  by  Jesus  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
all  His  miracles  are  to  be  understood  in  this  con¬ 
nexion.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
the  Temptation  narratives  He  is  represented  as 
tempted  to  put  to  selfish  uses  the  power  just  con¬ 
ferred  through  the  Spirit  in  baptism  for  the  ends 
of  God’s  kingdom,  it  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  the 
canonical  Gospels  that  until  He  is  baptized  with 
the  Spirit,  Jesus  works  no  miracle.  It  is  the  Spirit 
in  which  the  power  is  given  for  all  His  mighty 
works  (Swa/xeLs).  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
when  we  read  of  power  as  having  gone  forth  from 
Him  (which  in  Mk  5S0  and  Lk  6 19  may  be  only  the 
Evangelist’s  reading  of  the  facts,  but  in  Lk  846  is 
distinctly  ascribed  to  Jesus  Himself),  any  reference 
to  the  Spirit  is  intended.  The  wisdom  and  the 
mighty  works  which  astonished  the  Nazarenes 
(Mk  6")  would  no  doubt  be  referred  to  this  source 
by  the  Evangelist ;  and  wdien  in  67  Jesus  sends  out 
the  Twelve,  giving  them  authority  over  the  un¬ 
clean  spirits,  it  can  only  have  been  conceived  as 
due  to  the  transference  to  them  of  a  part  in  that 
Divine  power  which  had  been  so  wonderfully 
operative  in  Him  (cf.  Nu  1 117).  The  idea,  however, 
that  it  was  the  Risen  Saviour  by  whom  the  Spirit 
was  given  to  the  Apostles  so  dominated  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  that  none  of  them  refers  to  the  Spirit  in 
connexion  with  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  during 
Jesus’  lifetime.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  in  Mk  812  is 
no  doubt,  as  in  28,  His  human  spirit ;  but  if  we 
admit  that  it  is  to  this  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
most,  akin,  or  most  immediately  attached,  it  is 
perhaps  not  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  sigh 
(dvaareyd^as,  cf.  in  a  similar  situation  i represents 
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the  grieving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  unbelief 
and  hard-heartedness  of  man  (cf.  Eph430,  Is  63:“).  It 
is  more  hazardous  to  argue  that  only  in  ‘pneumatic  ’ 
and  abnormal  conditions — only  in  a  psychological 
state  extraordinarily  and  violently  elevated  above 
the  level  of  common  experience — did  Jesus  identify 
Himself  with  the  Son  of  Man,  who  after  a  tragic 
career  on  earth  was  to  rise  again  on  the  third 
day,  or  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mk  831 
931  io32ff-  1462).  Abnormal  conditions  such  as  are 
here  supposed  do  not  persist  in  sane  minds,  and  to 
call  Jesus  an  ‘ecstatic’  or  a  ‘pneumatic’  in  this 
sense  is  only  to  avoid  calling  Him  a  fanatic  by 
using  a  natural  instead  of  a  moral  term  to  describe 
Him.  Certainly  the  Gospel  suggests  in  this  period 
of  His  life  accesses  of  intense  emotion  (Mk  833)  and 
phenomena  both  in  His  aspect  (916)  and  in  His  con¬ 
duct  (1032)  which  must  have  struck  people  as  un¬ 
usual,  and  due  to  something  overpowering  within, 
which  it  would  have  been  natural  to  call  the 
Spirit ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Spirit  in  this  period.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  in  Mk  1038,  where  Jesus  asks 
James  and  John,  ‘Are  ye  able  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized  ?  ’  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  speaks  throughout  this  scene 
with  unusual  elevation  of  tone  ;  and  the  figure  of 
baptism,  which  He  could  hardly  use  without  recall¬ 
ing  the  experience  at  the  Jordan  and  all  that  His 
consecration  there  involved,  lifts  us  into  the  region 
where  the  thought  of  the  Spirit  is  near.  Still,  it  is 
not  expressed.  The  Triumphal  Entry,  the  Cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Blighting  of  the  Fig- 
tree  are  all  acts  implying  intensity  and  elevation 
of  feeling  transcending  common  human  limits : 
often  other  persons,  visited  by  such  impulses  with 
startling  suddenness,  are  said  to  be  ‘  filled  with 
holy  spirit,’  but  in  Jesus  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  same  impression  on  bystanders.  They 
did  not  apparently  stand  in  relief  in  His  life  as 
they  would  have  done  in  the  life  of  others ;  little 
in  it  is  specifically  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  because 
the  spiritual  baptism  at  the  beginning  impelled 
and  controlled  it  throughout.  It  does  not  really 
cast  any  light  on  Jesus’  experience  of  the  Spirit, 
when  in  Mk  1236  He  quotes  Ps  110  by  ‘  David  him¬ 
self  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ :  this  merely  repre¬ 
sents  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  Divine  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  a  belief  most  distinctly  preserved  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  OT  quotations  are 
introduced  by  ‘  as  saith  the  Holy  Spirit,’  etc.  (37  98 
1016 ;  cf.  2  P  l21,  2  Ti  316,  Ac  l16).  More  important 
is  Mk  1311,  which  contains  the  only  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  earliest  Evangelist.  Referring 
to  the  persecutions  which  will  come  upon  the 
Apostles  after  His  death,  Jesus  says  :  ‘When  they 
lead  you  to  judgment  and  deliver  you  up,  be  not 
anxious  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  but  what¬ 
ever  is  given  to  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ;  for 
it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Spirit.  ’  The 
Spirit  is  here  conceived  as  a  Divine  reinforcement 
in  the  very  crisis  of  need.  If  fidelity  to  the  gospel 
brings  men  to  extremity,  they  will  not  be  left 
there,  but  will  have  experience  of  superhuman 
help.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  precise 
character  in  which  the  Spirit  which  comes  to  the 
help  of  the  disciples  is  here  conceived  as  acting  is 
that  of  a  TrapdKXtjTos  or  advocatus — an  idea  of  which 
ampler  use  is  made  in  the  Gospel  and  1st  Epistle 
of  John.  The  term  TrapdKXrjTos  may  be  due  to  the 
Evangelist,  but  the  conception  of  the  Spirit’s  func¬ 
tion  goes  back  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  referred  to  in  Mk  1438  ;  and  in 
lgie-20,  although  mention  is  made,  as  is  natural  in 
a  late  passage  based  on  other  NT  writings,  of  most 
of  what  are  usually  called  spiritual  gifts,  the 
Spirit  itself  is  not  expressly  named. 

If,  then,  we  try  to  sum  up  the  oldest  Evangelic 


representation,  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power  which  from 
His  baptism  onward  wrought  in  Jesus,  making 
Him  mighty  in  word  and  deed — a  power  the  char¬ 
acter  of  which  is  shown  by  the  teaching  and  by 
the  saving  miracles  of  Jesus — a  power  to  which  the 
sanctity  of  God  attached,  so  that  it  is  Divine  also 
in  the  ethical  sense,  and  to  blaspheme  it  is  the  last 
degree  of  sin— a  power  in  which  Jesus  enabled  His 
disciples  to  some  extent  to  share,  and  which  He 
promised  would  be  with  them  in  the  emergencies 
of  their  mission — a  power,  however,  which  (con¬ 
trary  to  what  we  might  have  anticipated)  the 
Evangelist  does  not  bring  into  prominence  at  any 
of  the  crises  or  intense  moments  of  Jesus’  life.  It 
takes  nothing  less  than  that  life  itself,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  to  show  us  what  the  Spirit  means. 
If  the  last  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Spirit  inter¬ 
prets  Jesus,  the  inference  from  the  first  is  that 
Jesus  also  interprets  the  Spirit,  and  that  only 
through  Him  can  we  know  what  it  means. 

7.  If  we  turn  from  Mark  to  the  other  Evangelic 
source  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  find  little  to 
add  to  this.  Both  our  First  and  our  Third  Evan¬ 
gelists  have  everything  which  Mk.  has,  and  their 
variations  (e.g.  Mt  3n,  Lk  316  as  opp.  Mk  l8 ;  Mt 
1231f-,  Lk  1210  as  opp.  Mk  328f- ;  Mt  1020,  Lk  1212  2115 
as  opp.  Mk  1311)  have  been  noticed  already,  or  are 
of  no  consequence.  But  when  we  look  at  what  is 
peculiar  to  Mt.  and  to  Lk.  respectively,  there  is 
more  to  say.  Omitting  for  the  moment  the  first 
two  chapters  in  each,  we  notice  these  points. 

(o)  It  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  Mt.  that  in 
recording  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  distinction  of  ‘letter’  and  ‘spirit’ 
which  occurs  so  spontaneously  to  the  modern  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  722  we  have  an  utterance  of  Jesus  repro¬ 
duced  in  terms  which  have  almost  certainly  been 
influenced  by  post- Pentecostal  experiences  of  the 
Spirit.  It  was  only  then  that  men  ‘  prophesied  ’ 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  etc.,  and  till  they  had  done 
so,  such  language  as  this  could  not  have  been  used. 
Comparison  with  Lk  132r,ff-  justifies  us  in  saying 
that  we  have  here  the  word  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  But  in  any  case,  the  idea  that  the 
most  amazing  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  worthless 
apart  from  common  morality — the  idea  expanded 
in  1  Co  13 — is  here  traced  back  to  Jesus  Himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  a  Divine  power,  the 
action  of  which,  so  to  speak,  elevates  and  reinforces 
the  nature,  without  raising  the  character  ;  yet  this 
is  undeniably  what  is  contemplated  both  by  Jesus 
and  by  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  the  underlying  truth  is 
that  the  moral  nature  is  the  deepest  and  the  hardest 
to  penetrate  by  the  Divine  power,  and  may  remain 
unaffected  by  it  when  other  elements  of  our  being 
have  been  subdued  to  its  service.  ri’he  unnatural¬ 
ness  of  such  a  result  is  reflected  on  by  Jesus  in 
Mt  ll21t,  where  woes  are  pronounced  on  the  cities 
which  had  seen  so  many  of  His  mighty  works,  yet 
had  not  repiented.  It  is  implied  that  these  mighty 
works,  the  works  of  the  Spirit  in  Him,  were  of  such 
a  character — that  is,  so  holy  and  gracious — that 
they  ought  to  have  evoked  penitence,  and  brought 
a  new  moral  life  into  being.  An  interesting  light 
is  thrown  on  the  Evangelist’s  own  conception  of 
the  Spirit  in  relation  to  Jesus,  by  his  application  to 
our  Lord  of  the  prophecy  in  Is  421"4  ‘  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  and  be  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
to  the  Gentiles,’  etc.  (Mt  1218'21).  Here  not  only  the 
power  of  Jesus,  which  gives  Him  assurance  of  final 
victory  (Mt  1220),  but  His  method  and  His  temper 
— His  meekness,  patience,  constancy — are  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit.  The  presence  and  power  of  God  are 
felt  in  His  superhuman  renunciation  of  the  ordinary 
ways  and  tempers  of  men  as  much  as  in  the  super¬ 
human  resources  which  He  wielded.  It  is  again  a 
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mark  of  historicity  in  Mt.  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  Spirit  where  in  a  writer  dominated  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  later  time  we  should  certainly 
have  expected  it — that  is,  in  the  passages  which 
speak  of  what  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives  or  functions  (1618ff-  I815-20).  Contrast 
with  these  Jn  2022£-,  Ac  1528.  The  Trinitarian  bap¬ 
tismal  formula,  however  it  be  explained,  throws 
no  light  on  the  Spirit  as  an  experience  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  (Mt  2819_). 

(b)  St.  Luke’s  interest  in  the  Spirit,  as  the  most 
conspicuous  phenomenon  in  primitive  Christianity, 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  apparent  in  his  Gospel. 
Thus  he  describes  Jesus,  as  the  result  of  His 
baptism,  as  xX-ppys  xvedyaTos  ayiov  (41),  where  the 
adjective  seems  intended  to  describe  a  permanent 
condition,  as  opposed  to  the  verb  (used  of  sudden 
and  transient  accesses  of  the  Spirit  in  l41- 67).  Simi¬ 
larly  he  says  that  in  the  wilderness  ijyeTo  iv  raj 
TTvaj/xaTi  (41),  which  seems  to  signify  an  intense, 
rapt,  and  absorbed  state  of  feeling,  in  which  He 
was  carried  up  and  down  the  desert.  The  form  of 
words  is  used  elsewhere  to  describe  either  pos¬ 
session  by  an  evil  spirit  (Mk  l23  &v6pwxos  iv  TTveupart 
aKaddpTip)  or  ecstasy  in  the  Divine  (Rev  l10  iyevippv 
iv  7 Tuevpari.).  More  instructive  is  the  way  in  which 
St.  Luke  puts  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  under 
the  heading  of  the  Spirit.  He  returns  from  the 
Jordan  to  Galilee  iv  ry  8vvdp,ei  too  Trve\jp.a.Tos,  and  it 
is  this  power  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  marvellous 
life  which  follows  (414,  cf.  the  summary  account  of 
Jesus’  life  by  the  same  writer  from  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter  in  Ac  1038).  But  though  power — that  is,  the 
presence  of  God,  who  can  do  what  men  cannot  do — 
is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not 
power  undelined.  St.  Luke  has  no  sooner  spoken 
of  Jesus  as  entering  on  His  work  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  than  he  interprets  this  by  the  scene  at 
Nazareth  where  Jesus  applies  to  Himself  the 
prophecy  of  Is  611£-  ‘The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor,’  etc.  (Lk  418f-).  ‘The  words  of 
grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  ’  on  this 
occasion  (v.22),  and  the  spiritual  healings  which  He 
wrought,  were  as  unmistakably  tokens  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  ‘mighty  works’  which  the  Nazarenes 
had  heard  of  as  wrought  at  Capernaum. 

If  the  reading  of  the  TR  in  9^5  (ovx  oihacrs  oiov  xvitf. loctos  Ivts 
has  any  authority,  it  is  to  the  same  intent :  the  spirit  in 
which  Jesus  came,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  was  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  oil 
the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  There  is  an  approach  here  to  the 
sense  of  ‘  temper  ’  or  ‘  disposition  ’  for  spirit,  but  it  is  temper  or 
disposition  regarded  in  relation  to  the  power  which  produces  it ; 
the  Divine  power  which  works  in  Jesus  makes  Him  a  Saviour, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  different  from  that  other  power,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  which  has  found  its  instruments  in  James  and  John. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  singularities  in  Lk. 
is  his  reference  to  the  Spirit  in  1021 1|  Mt  ll25  ‘In 
that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
said,  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,’  etc.  Both  Evan¬ 
gelists,  in  giving  the  one  passage  in  the  Synoptic 
tradition  which  has  the  Joliannine  ring,  are  con¬ 
scious  of  its  peculiar  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  but  only  Lk.  interprets  it  in  this  way. 
The  authority  on  which  he  depended  must  have 
preserved  for  him  the  remembrance  of  a  joyful 
excitement  thrilling  Jesus  as  He  spoke.  The  con¬ 
text,  too,  favours  this.  The  Seventy  return  to 
Jesus  (1017)  exulting  that  even  the  demons  are 
subject  to  them  in  His  name.  In  a  sudden  flash 
Jesus  reveals  to  them  what  He  had  seen  in  their 
absence,  and  through  their  little  successes  :  ideuipovv 
rbv  ’ZaravcLv  cos  aarpax-pv  iic  tov  obpavov  xeadvra  ( v. 18). 
It  is  in  the  consciousness  of  this  final  victory,  and  of 
His  power  to  make  even  His  feeble  followers  more 
than  conquerors,  that,  after  warning  them  not  to 
trust  in  what  they  can  do  for  God,  but  rather  in 
God’s  faithful  love  to  them,  He  breaks  into  what 
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Lk.  evidently  regarded  as  His  rapturous  utterance. 
It  is  not  with  resignation,  but  with  Divine  exultant 
gladness,  that  Jesus  accepts  the  Father’s  will  as 
revealed  in  the  results  of  His  work.  The  Spirit  is 
not  connected  with  revelation  either  here  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  only  with  the 
overpowering,  joyful  emotion  of  the  hour.  And 
the  connexion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  joy  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  NT  all  through 
(see  Lk  114£-,  Ro  1417,  Gal  522,  Ac  1352,  1  Th  I6).  No 
authority  can  be  claimed  for  the  v.l.  in  Lk  ll2, 
according  to  which,  instead  of  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come,’ 
or  ‘  Hallowed  be  thy  name,’  we  should  read,  ‘  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us  and  cleanse  us.’  Yet  it 
is  in  keeping  with  St.  Luke’s  interest  in  the  Spirit 
that  this  reading  is  found  here  and  not  in  Mt.’s 
version  of  the  prayer  (see  Plummer’s  St.  Luke, 
p.  295  n.).  It  is  another  proof  of  this  interest  that 
in  Lk  ll137rv6p/xa  ayiov  replaces  the  ‘good  things’ 
of  Mt  7n :  for  St.  Luke,  all  ‘  good  things  ’  which 
Christians  could  ask  from  the  Father  were  summed 
up  in  the  Spirit.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  later 
experience  interpreting  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
giving  the  sense  of  them  in  its  own  terms.  Per¬ 
haps  if  another  than  Jesus  had  been  in  question, 
we  might  have  read  that  the  passionate  words  of 
1249f-  broke  from  His  lips  when  He  was  ‘  filled  with 
holy  spirit’;  but  to  the  Evangelist  Jesus  is  always 
‘full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  and  no  such  points  stand 
in  relief  in  His  career.  Oddly  enough,  Lk.  omits 
any  mention  of  the  Spirit  in  connexion  with  Ps  110 
( 2041  *’• ),  though  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  seem  to  emphasize 
it,  and  in  211B  he  replaces  the  express  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  which  he  has  already  used  in  1212,  by  a 
more  general  promise  of  an  irresistible  power  of 
speech  such  as  he  ascribes  in  Ac  610  to  a  man  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  2346.  The  last  light  the  Evangelist 
throws  on  it  is  in  2449,  where  the  Risen  Saviour 
describes  it  as  ‘the  promise  of  my  Father,’  and  as 
‘power  from  on  high.’  The  last  word,  therefore, 
brings  us  back  to  the  first.  The  fundamental  idea 
to  be  associated  with  the  Spirit  is  that  of  Divine 
power :  how  the  Divine  power  is  to  be  further 
characterized,  what  it  is  ethically,  and  to  what 
issues  or  in  what  temper  it  works,  we  can  see  only 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  key  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  term  which  of  itself  is  indefinite  indeed. 

8.  From  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  covered  by  the 
Apostolic  testimony  (Ac  l21f- ),  we  now  turn  to  the 
chapters  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  which  tell  the  story  of 
His  birth.  If  Mk.  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Evangelic  tradition,  it  is  natural  to  say  (whatever 
the  Evangelist’s  own  Christology  may  be)  that  the 
Divine  sonsliip  of  Jesus  was  originally  connected 
with  His  baptism.  It  was  there  He  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  heard  the  heavenly  voice 
which  said,  ‘Thou  art  my  Son.’  It  would  be  all 
the  more  natural  for  Christians  to  say  this  who 
read  in  their  Gospel  of  Luke  (322),  with  Codex 
Bezce,  ‘  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
theed  But  as  soon  as  reflexion  woke,  it  would 
be  apparent  that  Jesus  could  not  suddenly,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  begin  to  be  what 
He  had  in  no  sense  been,  or  been  destined  and 
prepared  for,  before.  This  is  the  conviction  which — 
not  to  speak  of  historical  evidence — sustains  the 
stories  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  must  always 
have  been  what  Christians  eventually  knew  Him 
in  their  own  experience  to  be :  He  must  always 
have  been  Son  of  God.  If  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
makes  Him  Son,  then  behind  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  must  lie  a  birth  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
equally  important :  not  only  the  equipment  of  this 
personality,  but  its  origination,  must  be  traced 
directly  to  God.  And  it  is  the  origination  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus  with  which  both  Mt.  and  Lk. 
are  concerned.  Neither  of  them  betrays  any  idea 
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that  the  Son  of  God  pre-existed,  and  that  they  are 
only  narrating  the  mode  in  which  He  came  from 
another  order  of  being  into  this ;  and,  difficult  as 
it  may  he  to  understand  how  a  companion  and 
friend  of  St.  Paul  could  ignore  such  an  idea,  we 
must  abide  by  the  facts  as  they  are  before  us.  No 
act  of  man,  but  only  the  power  of  God,  lies  behind 
and  explains  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  In  Mt.  the  story  is  told  simply  and  briefly : 
Mary  was  found  with  child  (k  irvebpiaTos  ayiov  (l18-  -°). 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  Child  to  be  Immanuel, 
‘God  with  us.’  In  Luke,  though  the  setting  is 
much  more  elaborate,  the  place  and  significance  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  story  are  the  same.  The  angel 
of  the  Annunciation  says  to  Mary  ( l35) :  irvevga 
ayiov  iireXei itrerai  iv l  ai,  /cal  Su'vajjiis  IuJhcttov  iin- 
aKidcrei  aoi'  816  /cal  rb  y evvihpevov  dyiov  K\r)0r)ireTai, 
vlos  0€ov.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  mode  of  origination 
that  the  future  child  is  &y iov,  Son  of  God.  It  is 
important  to  notice  here  the  parallelism  of  irvcupa 
dyiov  and  Shvapas  v\plaTov.  The  two  expressions  are 
precisely  equivalent.  In  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus, 
the  Divine  power  can  reveal  itself  ethically  (as  the 
Gospel  story  shows  in  detail),  but  in  the  origination 
of  His  personality  there  is  no  room  for  anything  to 
appear  but  bare  power.  The  action  of  the  Spirit 
is  to  be  conceived  not  as  sexual  but  as  creative. 
This  marks  the  truth  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the 
NT.  In  the  OT,  where  the  gender  of  nn  can  be 
determined,  the  feminine  instances  are  to  the 
masculine  as  more  than  two  to  one ;  but  in  the 
NT  this  is  irrelevant,  irvevp.a  is  of  no  gender.  Few 
will  be  persuaded  by  0.  Holtzmann  (Leben  Jesu  and 
War  Jesus  Ekstatilcer?  p.  41 )  that  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  Jesus  is  introduced 
as  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  His  mother, 
represents  anything  more  primitive  or  original  on 
that  account.  To  call  the  Spirit  either  ‘  mother  ’ 
or  ‘father’  is  equally  inept  and  un-Christian :  the 
Spirit  is  the  power  of  the  Highest,  to  which  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world  is  due. 
In  other  words,  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  does 
not  date  from  His  baptism,  as  that  of  Christians ; 
it  is  not  with  Him  as  with  us  an  affair  of  re-birth, 
but  of  birth  simply  ;  it  is  native  and  original,  with 
roots  as  deep  as  His  being  ;  He  is  not  only  vlos  deov, 
but  p.ovoyev'fjs. 

9.  But  it  is  not  only  the  birth  of  Jesus  which  in 
Lk  1  and  2  is  connected  with  the  Spirit :  all  the 
events  of  this  period  are  transacted,  so  to  speak,  in 
an  atmosphere  agitated  by  the  Spirit.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  is  conditioned  partly  by  OT  conceptions 
of  the  Spirit,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  primitive 
Christian  experiences  of  it.  Thus  in  l15  the  angel 
says  of  John  :  TTveii/xaros  ayiov  TrXyodricreTai  in  e/c 
KoMas  p-prpbs  auroD,  words  in  which  we  can  think 
only  of  a  Divine  energy  or  intensity  of  life  which 
was  to  characterize  the  child  from  the  first.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  juxtaposition  of  this  with  the  prohibition 
of  wine  and  strong  drink  (cf.  Ac  213,  Eph  518)  sug¬ 
gests  the  excitement  or  stimulation  of  the  nature 
by  God  as  opposed  to  any  natural  intoxicant.  Yet 
the  work  which  John  is  to  do  in  consequence 
(‘many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
the  Lord  their  God,’  l16),  shows  that  the  Divine 
power  is  conceived  as  working  to  ethical  issues, 
and  therefore  as  itself  ethical.  In  the  OT  ‘the 
spirit  is  never  used  as  a  cause  except  of  those 
things  which  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  Israel’  (Wood,  op.  cit.  p.  9) ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  view  maintained  throughout  these 
chapters  in  Luke.  The  Spirit  is  connected  with 
the  Messianic  age  (this  is  universally  the  case  in 
the  NT),  and  with  the  preparations  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  In  John,  who  comes  ‘in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah’  (l17),  it  is  a  prophetic  spirit, 
yet  rather  in  the  OT  than  in  the  NT  sense  :  indeed, 
it  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  consciousness  of 
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John  that  he  neither  has  nor  can  impart  holy 
spirit.  When  it  is  said  that  Elisabeth  ‘  was  filled 
with  holy  spirit,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  with  a  loud 
cry’  (l42),  we  must  think  of  a  sudden  and  over¬ 
powering  access  of  feeling  referred  to  God  as  its 
source.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Zacharias 
( l67)  as  he  utters  the  Benedictus  :  in  both  cases  the 
emotion  is  one  of  joy  (see  above,  §  7).  More 
significant  are  the  references  to  the  Spirit  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Simeon  (225ff-).  He  was  a  just  and 
devout  man,  cherishing  the  Messianic  hope,  and  it 
was  probably  conditioned  by  this  character  that 
irvev/xa  9jv  ayiov  isr’  avrov.  Yet  this  can  hardly 
mean  that  he  had  an  abiding  possession  of  the 
Spirit.  No  such  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  con¬ 
templated  anywhere  in  these  chapters,  and  Simeon 
is  presented  to  us  only  in  relation  to  this  one  scene 
from  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  All  through  his  action 
here  he  is  a  Divinely  impelled,  Divinely  illuminated 
man.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  quoted. 
It  is  ‘in  the  Spirit’ — that  is,  under  a  Divine  im¬ 
pulse — that  he  comes  into  the  temple  ;  it  has  been 
revealed  to  him  ‘  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ — that  is,  he 
has  had  a  Divine  assurance  granted  him — that  he 
will  see  the  Christ  before  he  dies.  How  this  im¬ 
pulse  or  this  revelation  was  imparted  to  Simeon 
the  Evangelist  does  not  tell,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask. 
But  we  need  not  say  that  it  was  not  mediated 
at  all,  but  blankly  supernatural.  The  words  in 
2:l4f-  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  a  young  man  ; 
here  ‘  old  experience  doth  attain  to  something  of 
prophetic  strain.’  Perhaps  we  may  say  as  much  of 
the  ancient  prophetess  Anna  (v.36ff-).  Trpotprjns  im¬ 
plies  the  Spirit,  yet  apart  from  this  one  occasion, 
at  the  presentation  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  temple, 
when  she  gave  thanks  to  God — no  doubt  in  such  an 
outburst  of  inspired  feeling  as  is  seen  in  the  Nunc 
dimittis — we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the 
Spirit  expressed  itself  through  her.  For  this  sud¬ 
den  and  eager  outburst  of  thanksgiving  (so  much 
is  implied  in  avrrj  Trj  wpa  emardca  av0ojp.o\oyeiTO  Tip 
t hip)  we  may  perhaps  compare  St.  Luke’s  account 
of  the  first  Spirit-given  utterances  at  Pentecost : 

‘  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  mighty 
works  of  God  ’  (Ac  211). 

10.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  what  is  said  of  the 
Spirit  no  doubt  bears  the  impress,  here  and  there, 
of  experiences  which  were  familiar  to  the  writers 
under  that  name,  but  these  experiences  do  not 
come  independently  into  view.  It  is  otherwise 
when  we  pass  beyond  the  Synoptics.  Writers  like 
St.  Luke  in  Acts,  and  St.  Paul  in  many  of  his 
Epistles,  deal  directly  and  formally  with  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  there  is  reached  even 
a  stage  of  conscious  reflexion  upon  it  which  may 
almost  be  called  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  And 
everywhere  in  the  NT  there  are  casual  lights 
thrown  upon  it  in  which  we  can  see  its  place  in 
Christian  thought  and  life.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  follow  out  these  in  detail,  but  to  indicate  in 
outline  the  main  features  of  the  post-Pentecostal 
experience  and  conception  of  the  Spirit,  keeping 
especially  in  view  their  relation  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospels. 

11.  Although  there  might  be  reasons  for  be¬ 
ginning  with  St.  Paul,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
follow  up  Lk.’s  Gospel  by  Acts.  The  first  reference 
of  this  book  to  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  -.  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  having  ‘given  com¬ 
mandment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the 
apostles  whom  he  had  chosen’  (l2).  Though 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  speaks  and  acts  from  beginning 
to  end  as  one  anointed  with  Holy  Spirit  and 
power,  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  expression.  It 
seems  to  suggest  that  with  the  Resurrection  the 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  began,  and  that 
the  disciples  were  conscious,  as  they  listened  to  the 
new  and  final  charge  of  their  Lord,  that  they  were 
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in  contact,  as  they  had  never  been  before,  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come  (He  fc»5),  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Messianic  aye.  This  power  with 
which  the  Risen  Saviour  is  invested  He  bids  the 
disciples  themselves  expect  within  a  few  days  (l5). 
It  is  the  promise  of  the  Father  :  ‘  Ye  shall  receive 
power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  witnesses’  ( Is).  This  promise  was 
made  good  at  Pentecost,  when  1  all  were  Idled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance’  (24). 
The  representation  of  the  tongues  in  Ac  2  as  foreign 
languages  has  to  be  controlled  by  St.  Paul’s  de¬ 
scription  in  1  Co  14.  The  miracle  of  Pentecost  is 
not  that  the  disciples  spoke  in  foreign  languages, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  narrator,  is  meaningless  and 
incredible,  but  that  they  spoke  at  all,  that  they 
spoke  with  tongues  of  lire,  and  that  their  speech 
was  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  delivered  with  over¬ 
whelming  Divine  power.  The  whole  Pentecostal 
phenomenon,  including  the  emotional  disturbance 
which  suggested  drunkenness  (213),  and  expressed 
itself  in  joyful  if  inarticulate  thanksgivings  (2n, 
cf.  1  Co  141®),  has  the  character  of  a  testimony  to 
Jesus.  The  central  thought  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  233  ‘  Having  received  from  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  hath  poured  forth 
this  which  ye  both  see  and  hear.’  Pentecost,  or 
the  gift  and  possession  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  It  is  His 
Divine  power  which  is  behind  this  incalculable 
elevation  and  reinforcement  of  the  natural  life. 
This  is  the  NT  point  of  view  throughout.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  spirit  which  is  not  of  God,  but 
the  Spirit  which  Christians  have  and  of  which  they 
speak  is  never  anything  else  than  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.  It  is  never  an  undefined  impulse  or  stimulus 
— a  vague  excitement  originating  anyhow  and 
tending  any  whither :  it  is  always  referred  specifi¬ 
cally  to  Jesus,  and  it  is  fundamentally  a  token 
that  He  is  there  in  power  (532).  That  there  is  an 
abnormal  or  pathological  side  to  speaking  with 
tongues  need  not  be  questioned  ;  the  equilibrium 
of  a  weak  and  sinful  nature  may  easily  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  sudden  irruption  into  it  of  such  in¬ 
calculable  realities  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the 
redeeming  love  and  the  coming  judgment  of  God  ; 
but  any  degree  of  disturbance  is  better  than  in¬ 
difference  and  insensibility.  The  only  question  is 
how  the  disturbance  is  to  settle — whether  men  are 
to  rise  out  of  it  into  the  balance  of  a  renewed  nature 
at  a  higher  level,  or  to  sink  out  of  it  into  the  old 
torpor  again.  The  disturbance  itself  is  the  work 
of  God  through  His  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  the  Risen 
Saviour — whatever  the  issue  be.  For  other  refer¬ 
ences  in  Acts  to  speaking  with  tongues  as  the  most 
conspicuous  sign  of  having  the  Spirit,  see  1048  1911 : 
probably  this  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read  of 
the  Spirit  falling  on  ( 4in.ir'nrTei.v )  people  as  in  815,\ 
More  important  than  speaking  with  tongues, 
even  in  Acts,  is  prophecy.  St.  Peter’s  sermon  in 
Ac  2  is  a  specimen  of  Christian  prophecy ;  the 
Spirit  enables  him  to  read  the  OT  (Joel  and  the 
Psalms)  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to  find  in  it  Jesus 
and  the  Messianic  age.  It  is  similarly  inspired 
men — ‘by  the  irapdi<\ri(ns  of  the  Holy  Spirit’  (931) — 
under  whose  ministry  the  Church  is  multiplied. 
Five  such  men  are  mentioned  by  name  as  working 
in  the  Church  at  Antioch  ( 13lf- ).  The  seven  at 
Jerusalem  (63)  are  chosen  as  men  full  of  the  Spirit 
and  faith.  The  daughters  of  Philip,  who  pro¬ 
phesied,  were  women  who  shared  in  this  gift  (21r). 
Sometimes  the  prophecy  had  the  character  of  pre¬ 
diction  :  e.g.  Agabus  (il28)  signified  ‘through  the 
Spirit’  an  impending  famine,  just  as  at  a  later 
date  (21u)  he  foretold  what  awaited  Paul  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  :  ‘thus  saith  the  Holy  Spirit.’  It  is  no 
doubt  the  utterances  of  such  ‘  inspired  ’  men  that 
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are  in  view  when  St.  Paul  himself  says  (2023)  :  ‘  The 
Holy  Spirit  testifieth  unto  me  in  every  city,  saying 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me’  (cf.  214).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  St.  Paul  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  obey  when  Christian  men  said  to  him 
‘  through  the  Spirit  that  he  should  not  set  foot  in 
Jerusalem.’  In  some  way  he  could  urge  the  Spirit 
within  him  against  this  spirit  without :  ‘I  go 
bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem’  (2U22,  cf.  I92'). 
He  felt  a  Christian  obligation  to  go  at  all  hazards, 
and  went  against  all  omens.  Akin  to  these  warn¬ 
ings  is  the  general  guidance  of  the  Church  and  the 
Apostles  by  the  Spirit,  especially  at  important 
crises.  For  example,  in  chs.  8  and  ID,  where  it  is 
important  to  represent  that  the  extension  of  the 
Church  beyond  the  Jews  was  Divinely  authorized, 
tlie  whole  story  is  told  at  the  supernatural  level, 
and  the  Spirit  appears  at  every  turn  :  ‘  the  Spirit 
said  to  Philip’  (82s,  cf.  826) ;  ‘  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
snatched  Philip  away’  (83!l) ;  ‘while  Peter  was 
pondering  the  vision,  the  Spirit  said,  Behold  two 
men  seek  thee  .  .  .  1  have  sent  them  ’  ( 10191, )  ;  ‘the 
Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting’ 
(ll12).  How  the  Spirit  made  such  communications 
we  need  not  inquire  :  but  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  they  are  not  about  indifferent  things.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  pagan  oracle  which  deals  with 
any  question  proposed  to  it :  the  Spirit  gives  direc¬ 
tion  only  in  the  concerns  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  For  other  and  striking  illustrations 
connected  with  this  guidance  of  the  Church  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  see  132  (where,  no  doubt, 
the  Spirit  spoke  through  an  inspired  man),  134  1528 
168,  7*  .  The  last  verse  probably  shows  that  too 
hard  and  fast  a  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  between  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  and  inferences  drawn  from  facts 
by  Christian  intelligence. 

'  One  point  of  interest  in  Acts  is  the  relation  of 
the  Spirit  to  baptism.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
itself  represented  beforehand  as  a  baptism  (l5  ‘ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  holy  spirit  not  many  days 
hence’).  After  Pentecost,  instead  of  displacing 
and  annulling  water-  baptism,  as  we  might  have 
anticipated,  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  re¬ 
garded  as  normally  coincident  with  the  other : 

‘  Repent  and  be  baptized  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit’  (238,  cf.  917m).  When 
people  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  fall  on  any  of  them,  it  was  abnormal 
and  disconcerting, — at  least  on  St.  Luke’s  theory 
(814"17), — and  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  it.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  only  baptism  spoken 
of  in  Acts  is  that  of  adult  penitent  believers,  and 
that  for  such  persons  the  public  confession  of  their 
faith,  in  a  ritual  act,  was  naturally  the  occasion  of 
profoundly  moving  experiences — experiences  which, 
as  rising  into  higher  ranges  of  thought  and  feeling 
than  usual,  were  ascribed  by  the  early  Church  to 
the  Spirit.  To  find  in  Ac  814'17  or  191'7  an  analogue 
of  ‘confirmation,’  a  sacrament  supplementary  to 
baptism,  and  capable  of  being  conferred  only  by  an 
Apostle  or  by  a  bishop  as  his  successor,  is  an 
anachronism.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be¬ 
stowed  on  these  two  occasions  when  Apostles 
prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  baptized,  were 
what  may  be  called  spiritual  gifts  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  the  senses  ;  ‘  they  spoke  with  tongues 
and  prophesied  ’  (196).  In  confirmation,  this  is 
neither  asked  nor  wanted,  but  this,  and  nothing 
else  is  what  is  desiderated  by  St.  Luke.  The 
emotional  stimulation,  which  liberates  the  hidden 
powers  of  human  nature,  is  itself  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  people  become 
glossolalists  or  prophets.  But  though,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  normal 
accompaniment  of  baptism,  the  order  of  the  two 
things  may  be  reversed.  Cornelius  and  his  house¬ 
hold0  are  baptized,  not  in  order  to  receive,  but 
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because  they  have  received,  the  Spirit  (It)44'48). 
And  more  important  than  any  single  observation 
is  the  fact  that  in  Acts,  as  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
the  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  the  whole  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  ‘  They  received  the  Holy  Spirit  even  as 
we  did’  (1047  ll18  158f-).  All  that  makes  a  man  a 
Christian  is  in  this,  and  where  this  is  there  can  be 
no  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile  more.  The 
Church  is  one  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

12.  In  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  the  Holy  Spirit  is  men¬ 
tioned  nearly  120  times,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
a  prominence  and  importance  which  it  has  nowhere 
else  in  the  NT.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  in 
detail  here.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  effects  produced 
by  its  reception,  entirely  similar  to  those  in  Acts  : 
St.  Paul’s  whole  ministry,  in  word  and  deed,  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Ro  1513f- )  ;  those  who  receive  his  gospel  receive 
the  Spirit ;  the  chief  ^aptr/mra,  or  spiritual  gifts, 
are  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  (1  Th 
519-22,  1  Co  12-14).  Though  St.  Paul  was  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  above  everyone  at  Corinth,  by 
his  experiences  of  the  glossolalic  ecstasy,  and 
thanked  God  for  it  (1  Co  1418),  and  though  he  dis¬ 
couraged  the  sober  -  minded  Thessalonians  who 
would  have  hastily  repressed  it  (this  is  what  is 
meant  by  ‘  Quench  not  the  Spirit  ’  in  1  Th  519),  he 
was  not  insensible  to  its  dangers.  There  was 
something  morbid  in  it ;  it  might  be  tainted  with 
vanity  and  self-indulgence  ;  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  edify  the  Church.  Good  Christians  might 
even  be  conceived  as  thanking  God  that  they  did 
not  speak  with  tongues.  Even  the  higher  gift  of 
prophecy  needs  criticism  and  control.  The  man 
who  comes  to  the  church  with  a  ‘  teaching  ’  or  a 
‘  revelation  ’  may  come  in  the  Spirit, — he  may  be 
an  inspired  man, — but  he  is  not  irresponsible,  nor 
is  he  exempt  from  the  criticism  and  control  of  the 
Church.  ‘  Prophets’  spirits  are  subject  to  prophets  ’ 
(1  Co  1432)  :  the  Divine  impulse  under  which  the 
prophet  in  each  case  speaks  is  not  an  uncontrol¬ 
lable  force  which  must  have  its  way  irrespective  of 
order  or  decorum.  Neither  does  it  guarantee  in¬ 
fallibility  :  the  human  individuality  counts  for 
something  in  every  utterance,  and  when  two  or 
three  ‘prophets’  have  spoken  the  others  are  to 
judge  (1  Co  142u).  The  Christian  common  sense  of 
the  community,  so  to  speak,  is  felt  to  be  more 
inspired  than  the  most  ardent  utterance  of  any 
individual.  St.  Paul  even  mentions  among  xaP‘-cr- 
p.ara  one  which  he  calls  SiaKplaeis  TrvevpidTuu — -the 
faculty  of  deciding  on  each  occasion  what  is  the 
true  character  of  the  impulse  under  which  a 
man  speaks,  and  in  particular  whether  it  is  of 
God  or  not.  The  conception  of  a  spiritual  gift  of 
this  kind — an  instinctive  sense  for  what  is  or  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  gospel — is  peculiar.  It 
brings  us  within  sight  of  what  is  characteristically 
Pauline  in  the  conception  of  the  Spirit,  namely, 
a  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  is  beyond  all  par¬ 
ticular  ‘gifts’  or  ‘operations’  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
which  is,  in  short,  identical  with  Christian  life. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Wood  (op.  cit.  268):  ‘Paul 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  religious  life, 
and  spoke  of  the  spirit  not  merely  as  God  acting 
in  an  occasional  extraordinary  and  emotional  ex¬ 
perience,  but  as  being  the  Divine  source  and  basis 
ot  all  the  Christian  life.  For  him  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  t  he  cause  not  only  of  religious  experiences,  but  of 
religious  experience.  The  test  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  a  man  is  no  longer  subjective  emotion,  but  the 
objective  value  of  his  life  for  the  progress  of  the 
will  of  God  as  working  itself  out  in  the  Church.’ 
In  comparison  with  the  Spirit  in  this  large  sense, 
the  particular  manifestations  or  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  discussed  at  length  in  Ro  12,  1  Co  12-14, 
Eph  4,  have  a  subordinate  though  a  vital  import- 
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ance.  The  main  point  is  that  for  St.  Paul  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  life  in  the  Spirit  are  one  thing.  All 
Christian  graces  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal 
522).  The  Christian  God  is  He  who  supplies  the 
Spirit  (36).  To  become  a  Christian  is  to  receive  the 
Spirit  (32).  To  live  as  a  Christian  is  to  walk  in  or 
by  the  Spirit  (516).  The  Spirit  and  faith  are  corre¬ 
lative  terms,  and  each  of  them  covers,  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  all  that  is  meant  by  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Regarded  from  the  side  of  God  and  His 
grace  and  power  in  initiating  and  maintaining  it, 
Christianity  is  the  Spirit ;  regarded  from  the  side 
of  man  and  his  action  and  responsibility  in  re¬ 
lation  to  God,  it  is  faith.  The  two  are  coexten¬ 
sive,  and  all  Christianity  is  in  each.  This  is 
vividly  expressed  in  one  of  those  sentences  in 
which  St.  Paul  concentrates  his  whole  mind  on 
the  greatest  things  :  ijpLeis  yap  iri’evpan  Tricrrecos 
eX-rrlSa  SiKaLoativps  aireK8ex8p.eda  (55).  Here  is  every¬ 
thing  that  enters  into  Christianity  and  determines 
it  to  be  what  it  is.  Like  the  old  religion,  it  has 
in  SiKaLoauv-q  its  hope  or  goal ;  but  in  its  attitude 
to  this,  nothing  is  determined  by  law,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word  ;  there  are  only  two  powers  of  which 
St.  Paul  is  conscious  as  counting  for  anything  in 
his  soul — the  one  is  Divine  (the  Spirit),  the  other 
is  human  (faith)  ;  and  though  these  are  distinguish¬ 
able,  they  cannot  be  known  apart.  Cf.  2  Th  213 
ev  dytaap-ip  iri'eijp.aTos  Kal  Triarei  dXrjBelas,  where  ‘  in 
consecration  wrought  by  God’s  Spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth,’  is  tobe  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  the  connexions  between  this  Pauline 
conception  of  the  Spirit  and  what  we  find  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  (a)  To  begin  with,  the  Spirit  is  for 
St.  Paul  specifically  Christian.  It  is  not  the  power 
or  the  life  of  God  simpliciter,  but  the  power  or  the 
life  of  God  as  God  has  been  manifested  in  Christ, 
and  especially  in  His  resurrection  and  exaltation. 
He  calls  it  expressly  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ro  89) ; 
it  is  an  epistle  of  Christ  that  is  written  on  men’s 
hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  (2  Co  3s)  ;  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit 
(317),  and  he  who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit 
(1  Co  617).  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is,  it  may 
be  said,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord ;  it  is 
not  an  indefinite  power  of  God,  but  the  last  Adam 
who  has  become  life-giving  spirit  (1548).  When  a 
criterion  of  ‘  spiritual  ’  utterances  is  sought,  it  is 
found  in  J esus  (12s) :  to  say  J esus  is  anathema  proves 
that  it  is  not  God’s  Spirit  in  which  one  speaks; 
but  only  in  the  Holy  Spirit  can  one  say  ‘  Jesus  is  , 
Lord.’  To  confess  the  exaltation,  not  of  an  un-  » 
known  person,  but  of  Jesus,  and  to  live  in  the  | 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  the  i 
Father,  is  to  be  a  genuine  Christian.  Passages  , 
like  these  prove  that  if  there  was  any  danger  in  j 
the  Pauline  churches  of  an  ecstatic  enthusiasm  , 
doing  less  than  justice  to  the  historical  character  7 
of  Christianity,  it  was  a  danger  to  which  St.  Paul  ) 
was  alive  from  the  first,  and  which  he  did  his  best 
to  obviate.  That  St.  Paul  and  the  members  of  his 
churches  had  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  his¬ 
torical  tradition  of  Jesus  as  gave  definite  meaning 
to  His  name,  the  writer  has  no  doubt. — ( b )  A 
further  point  in  St.  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Spirit, 
which  connects  it  essentially  with  Jesns,  is  seen  in 
this  :  it  is  a  spirit  of  adoption  or  sonship,  breaking 
out  in  the  loud  and  joyful  cry,  ‘Abba,  Father.’ 
All  who  are  led  by  it  are  sons  of  God.  Because 
they  are  sons,  God  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His 
Son  into  their  hearts  (Ro  8I4ff-,  Gal  46).  It  is  not  a 
spirit  of  SovXda  or  SeiXLa  (2  Ti  l7),  hut  of  trust  and 
joy.  (c)  Especially  as  a  spirit  of  sonship  is  it  a 
spirit  of  freedom  :  6  8t  Ki'/pios  t6  irveOp.a'  08  8e  rb 
wvevpa  Kvptov,  tXev&e pla  (2  Co  317).  -E XevGepos,  iXev- 
flmla ,  and  eX(v9(povv  are  great  Pauline  words  in 
this  connexion.  What  they  suggest  is  the  einanci- 
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pation  of  the  Christian  life  from  everything  statu¬ 
tory,  whatever  its  origin.  The  Christian  is  not 
under  law,  but  under  grace  ;  no  statute  contri¬ 
butes  in  the  least  degree  to  make  him  what  he  is , 
or  to  give  him  the  experiences  which  he  has  ;  it  is 
as  lie  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ,  and  abandons  himself  in  faith  to  the 
Divine  love  there  revealed,  that  the  Divine  power 
descends  into  his  heart  which  annuls  all  the 
statutes  and  conventions  lie  has  ever  known,  and 
is  itself  everything  to  him  henceforth.  It  is  under 
the  inspiration  of  this  power,  and  of  this  power 
alone,  that  he  now  lives  and  acts  ;  not  conformity 
to  any  external  standard,  however  high,  but  moral 
originality  like  that  of  Jesus,  because  inspired  by 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  of  all  he  owes  to 
Him,  is  what  is  required  of  him  at  every  step. 
That  such  a  conception  is  not  without  moral 
perils,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  abused,  St. 
Paul  was  well  aware  (Gal  513,  Ro  614) ;  but  it  is  in 
one  respect  the  fundamental  truth  of  his  gospel, 
and  he  would  never  compromise  upon  it.  That  it 
has  its  basis  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus — as  its  su¬ 
preme  illustration  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus — we 
may  see  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  from 
Mt  1724'27,  Jn  831"36. — [cl)  Again,  the  Pauline  idea 
of  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  (appct^uiv  2  Co  l22  55, 
Eph  l14),  or  of  the  lirst-fruits  of  the  Spirit  ( airapxri , 
Ro  823),  according  to  which  the  Spirit  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  eternal  life,  is  continuous  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  The  Spirit  is  such  a  guarantee  because 
it  is  a  quickening  spirit,  1  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  ’  (8n) ;  it  brings  to  men 
the  life  of  God,  the  same  life  that  was  manifested 
in  Jesus,  and  that  made  it  impossible  that  He 
should  be  holden  of  death  (Ac  224).  The  argu¬ 
ment,  or  rather  the  assumption  of  the  Apostle,  in 
all  these  passages  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jesus  in 
His  answer  to  the  Sadducees.  When  God  has 
pledged  His  friendship  to  men  as  He  did  to  the 
patriarchs  in  ancient  days,  or  as  He  does  to  Chris¬ 
tians  now  in  making  them,  through  the  Spirit,  par¬ 
takers  of  His  own  life,  He  has  entered  into  a 
relation  to  them  to  which  death  can  make  no 
difference.  His  love  outwardly,  His  Spirit  in¬ 
wardly,  both  mean  immortality.  They  both  say 
of  God’s  flock  :  ‘  They  shall  never  perish  ;  none 
can  pluck  them  out  of  the  Father’s  hand  ’  (Jn  1029). 
The  only  difference  is  that  when  immortality  is 
deduced  from  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  (that  is, 
the  life  of  God),  it  is  referred,  so  to  speak,  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  or  supernatural  law,  and  we  see  it  as  part  of  a 
constitution  of  things  ;  whereas  when  it  is  deduced 
from  the  friendship  of  God,  we  see  it  purely  as  a 
gift  of  His  grace. — (e)  Formally,  there  is  one  great 
contrast  which  brings  out  the  meaning  of  spirit  in 
St.  Paul,  but  which  cannot  be  directly  connected 
with  Jesus,  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  flesh.  This 
pervades  the  Apostle’s  writings,  and  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  such  passages  as  Ro  8,  Gal  5.  The  flesh 
represents  for  him  sin  in  its  virulent  and  consti¬ 
tutional  character  ;  the  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power 
given  to  the  believer  in  Jesus,  which  enables  him 
to  do  what  the  Law  could  not  do — to  vanquish  or 
put  to  death  the  flesh.  Yet  when  St.  Paul  learned 
the  lesson  that,  only  the  Spirit  could  overcome  the 
flesh,  he  merely  learned  what  Jesus  taught  the  rich 
ruler — ‘  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God 
(Mk  10’8) — with  its  necessary  inference,  that  for 
any  goodness  we  can  ever  attain  we  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  on  God.  St.  Paul  s  gospel  means 
not  only  that  we  must  be  so  dependent,  but  that 
by  God's  mercy  such  dependence  is  made  possible 
for  us':  God  puts  His  Holy  Spirit  in  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  with  their  sanctification  expressly 
in  view  (1  Th  47f-).  There  is,  of  course,  a  reference 
here  to  the  OT  conception  of  the  Spirit  in  Ezk 
3627  3714. 
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The  passages  in  which  the  Spirit  is  regarded  by  St.  Paul 
as  a  source  of  knowledge  or  revelation  are  among  the  most 
difficult  in  his  writings,  and  have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in 
the  Synoptic  words  of  Jesus.  Besides  1  Co  128  (where  the 
‘  word  of  wisdom  ’  and  the  ‘  word  of  knowledge  ’  are  mediated 
through  the  Spirit)  and  1426  (where  it  explains  OCTO/CU.  - 

etc.),  there  are  the  longer  passages  in  1  Co  2  and  Eph 
In  both  these  passages  a  wisdom  is  spoken  of  which  is 
imparted  by  the  Spirit  to  believers  (though  v,fjuv  in  1  Co  2ly  may 
refer  only  to  the  Apostles  or  other  inspired  teachers).  The 
Spirit  can  impart  this  wisdom  because  it  searches  all  things, 
even  the  depths  of  God.  The  contents  of  the  wisdom  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  in  both  cases,  apparently,  eschatological.  It  is  wisdom 
which  God  has  foreordained  ‘  for  our  glory  ’  (not  in  honour  of 
us,  but  with  that  glory  in  view  which  we  are  to  share  with  the 
Lord  of  glory),  1  Co  27.  It  speaks  of  the  things  *  which  eye  has 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard  ...  all  that  God  has  prepared  for  those 
who  love  him  ’  (2y),  or,  in  the  words  of  Eph  l18,  of  ‘  the  hope 
attached  to  God’s  calling,  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his 
inheritance  in  the  saints.’  Only  the  man  who  has  the  Spirit 
himself,  who  has  had  the  eyes  of  his  heart  illumined,  can 
receive,  teach,  or  appreciate  this  wisdom.  If  we  should  say 
that  we  have  a  notable  specimen  of  it  in  1  Co  15,  then  its 
Christian  character  is  thoroughly  safeguarded  :  it  speaks  not 
merely  of  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  by  God  (28), 
but  of  the  things  that  are  fieel.y  given  to  us  by  God  in  Christ. 
It  is  in  Him  that  all  shall  be  made  alive,  and  put  on  the  body 
of  glory  (1  Co  1522,  Ph  323).  It  is  Christ  in  us  who  is  the  hope 
of  the  glory  contemplated  for  us  in  God’s  wisdom  (Col  l27,  1  Co 
27).  The  power  with  which  God  wrought  in  Christ  when  He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  set  Him  at  His  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places  (Eph  l18*'),  is  the  same  as  ‘  the  power  which 
worketh  in  us  ’  through  the  Spirit  (320),  and  it  works  in  us  to 
the  same  glorious  issue.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  to 
appreciate  as  revelation  all  the  forms  in  which  St.  Paul’s 
thought  and  imagination  clothed  themselves  as  he  laid  hold  of 
the  hope  of  glory  and  immortality  in  Christ ;  but,  judging  from 
the  combination  of  these  passages,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  his  Spirit-taught  wisdom.  On  its  agreement  in 
substance  with  the  mind  of  Christ  see  under  (d)  above.  The 
truth  of  passages  like  1  Co  21416  is  generalized  in  such  Johannine 
words  of  Jesus  as  ‘  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  .  .  .  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  because  you  are  not  of  my  sheep  .  .  .  every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice’  (Jn  1027-26  1887).  This  again 
unites  with  Jesus  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Spirit. 

13.  The  NT  books  which  were  Written  under 

Pauline  influence  scarcely  call  for  independent 
consideration.  Hebrews  has  one  reference  (24)  and 
perhaps  a  second  (64)  to  the  ‘  gifts  ’  of  the  Spirit, 
the  first  alluding  to  them  as  God’s  testimony  to 
Christ  ;  elsewhere  it  refers  to  the  Spirit  only  as 
the  speaker  in  the  OT  (37  98  10ia).  In  1  P  l2  the 
striking  expression  tv  0,7 iaap.ip  irve\jp.a.Tos,  standing 
as  it  does  between  the  ‘  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father’  and  ‘ obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,’  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  rendered, 
as  in  2  Th  213,  ‘  in  a  consecration  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  ’ ;  it  is  in  this  that  God’s  eternal  purpose  of 
redemption  is  realized.  Probably  in  both  places 
(1  P  l2,  2  Th  213)  there  is  an  allusion  to  baptism. 
In  1  Pt  l11  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  in  the  OT  (?) 
prophets  was  Christ’s  Spirit  must  be  connected 
with  the  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ ;  in 
l12  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven  is  the  power 
which  attends  the  Christian  evangelist  and  makes 
his  words  effective.  This  idea,  of  course,  pervades 
the  NT,  and  goes  back  to  such  words  of  Jesus  as 
Mk  13n,  Lk  2448,\  1  The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 

God  ’  in  1  P  414  recalls  St.  Paul’s  conception  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  immortality ;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  because  it  opens 
men's  eyes  to  the  reality  of  it  (1  Co  2,  Eph  l17f-), 
and  ensures  their  entrance  into  it  (2  Co  56).  In 
2  Ti  l14  it  is  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  which 
enables  one  to  guard  the  Christian  deposit  — a 
Christian  inference  from  1  Co  212,  Jn  1837.  In  Tit 
3B  the  thought  of  1  P  l2,  2  Th  213,  is  more  articu¬ 
lately  expressed  :  side  by  side  with  ‘  the  laver  of 
regeneration  ’  we  have  ‘  renewal  wrought  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.’  There  is  nothing  more  here  than  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Baptist’s  words — ‘  He  shall  baptize 
you  with  holy  spirit’  (Mk  l8). 

14.  The  Johannine  books  cover  all  the  literary 
forms  known  to  the  NT, — Gospel,  Epistle,  Apoca¬ 
lypse, — and  the  Spirit  is  prominent  in  all.  To 
understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
all  the  experience  of  the  Pauline  churches  lies 
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Tjehind  them,  and  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  originated  have  exercised  a  decided  influence 
on  their  presentation  of  the  facts  and  ideas  with 
which  they  deal. 

(a)  To  begin  with  the  Apocalypse,  the  writer 
speaks  four  times  of  being,  or  being  carried  off, 
el  irvlv/xaTi  (l10  42  173  2110),  an  expression  which, 
whether  it  is  literary  artifice  or  a  description  of 
remembered  experience,  suggests  the  condition  of 
prophetic  ecstasy  in  which  he  saw  his  visions. 
If  St.  Paul  had  spoken  of  the  Spirit  in  that  con¬ 
nexion,  we  should  have  referred  for  interpretation 
to  2  Co  I2lff\  The  seven  spirits  before  God’s 
throne,  whatever  their  connexion  in  the  history 
of  religion  with  the  seven  Amshaspands  of  Persia, 
are  not  numerically  seven.  In  the  Apocalypse 
they  are  treated  as  a  unity  ;  they  are  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  completeness  of  its  powers  (l4  31  45  5s) ; 
and  when  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  when 
we  read  in  the  Gospel  (3s4)  that  God  does  not  give 
the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Him.  This  close  con¬ 
nexion  of  Jesus  witli  the  Spirit  (He  first  receives 
and  then  bestows  it)  is  strikingly  brought  out  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  In  all  of  them 
it  is  the  Risen  Christ  who  speaks  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  each  we  read  :  ‘  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Churches  ’  (27-  n- 
i7.  29  36. 13. 22)_  jn  gt.  Paul’s  phrase,  here  too  1  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.’  It  is  no  other  than  Christ 
who  speaks  through  the  inspired  prophet.  And  al¬ 
though  If  7r vevfmn  probably  means  ‘in  an  ecstasy,’ 
it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  inarticulate 
or  unbalanced  about  these  searching  letters.  They 
are  terrible  in  their  calm  as  in  their  passion.  Cf. 
the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  in  1413.  In  ll11  and  I315 
we  are  really  on  OT  ground,  and  the  Spirit  is  not 
specifically  Christian,  but,  as  in  OT  passim,  the 
principle  of  life.  But  the  most  striking  utterance 
on  the  Spirit  is  1910  17  yap  p,aprvpia  'Ir/croC  ecrne  r 6 
TTfevp.a  tt) s  wporprireias.  This  means  that  the  Spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  possessed  by 
Jesus  and  bestowed  by  Him,  has  also  Him  as  its 
object.  In  all  the  prophets — in  all  inspired  men 
— what  it  does  is  to  bear  a  testimony  to  Him.  All 
the  prophets,  who  are  prophets  simply  through 
having  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  to  Jesus.  This 
agrees  not  only  with  the  Gospel  (1526  1614),  but  with 
such  other  words  of  Jesus  as  Ac  l8. 

(b)  Proceeding  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  find,  as 
in  the  Synoptics,  that  the  Spirit  is  first  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  1 1  have 
seen,’  says  the  Baptist,  ‘the  Spirit  descending  as 
a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  him. 
And  I  did  not  know  him,  but  he  who  sent  me  to 
baptize  in  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  On  whom¬ 
soever  thou  seest  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding 
on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizeth  in  holy 
spirit.  And  I  have  seen  and  borne  witness  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God’  (l32ff-)-  What  strikes  us 
here  is  the  assumption  that  every  reader  will  know 
what  is  meant  by  ‘  the  Spirit’  or  by  ‘  holy  spirit.’ 
The  Gospel  is  meant  for  Christians  to  whom  the 
Spirit  is  an  experience,  an  experience  which  they 
owe  to  Jesus  (for  it  is  He  who  baptizes  with  holy 
spirit) ;  an  experience,  however,  which  Jesus  in 
His  turn  had  had  (He  had  been  baptized  with  holy 
spirit). 

It  is  often  said  that  this  idea  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on 
Jesus  is  only  a  piece  of  the  Christian  tradition,  too  firmly 
established  for  the  Evangelist  to  be  able  to  discard  it,  but  really 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Prologue.  The 
Word  incarnate  (it  is  argued)  cannot  need  to  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  say  so  is  to  assume  that  we  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  ‘  Word  incarnate  ’  without  looking  at  the  story  of 
Jesus.  The  assumption  cannot  be  justified.  A  great  spiritual 
experience,  according  to  all  the  Gospels,  is  connected  with  the 
baptism  of  Jesus ;  according  to  all  the  Gospels,  also,  it  is  the 
experience  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  the  Evangelist  sets 
this  down  without  embarrassment  side  by  side  with  his  pro¬ 
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logue,  the  presumption  is  that  he  felt  no  inconsistency  between 
them,  and  that  there  is  none.  His  idea  may  rather  be  that  it  is 
the  measureless  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
Word  incarnate.  If  He  had  not  had  this  experience  at  His 
baptism,  and  all  that  flowed  from  it,  He  would  not  have  been 
(or  been  recognizable  as)  the  Son  of  God  (J11  1  •*•*),  as  God  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh,  Immanuel. 

Possibly  part  of  the  Evangelist’s  interest  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  lay  in  this,  that  in  it  the  symbol 
and  the  thing  signified  coincided.  Ordinarily,  in 
the  Baptist’s  preaching,  water  and  the  Spirit  are 
contrasted  :  here  the  one  accompanies  the  other. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  baptism  with 
which  the  author  and  his  readers  are  familiar.  In 
it  water  and  the  Spirit  normally  coincide.  This 
may  seem  a  not  very  real  idea  to  us  ;  but  we  have 
to  consider  that  even  within  the  first  century 
Christianity  was  assuming  some  of  the  features  of 
a  sacramental  system,  that  much  in  the  mental 
sympathies  of  the  early  centuries  found  this  con¬ 
genial,  and  that  it  might  seem  not  unimportant 
to  find  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  its 
fundamental  rite  undergone  by  the  Eounder,  and 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  form,  but  a  power. 

The  turning  of  the  water  into  wine  is  no  doubt 
a  symbol  of  the  whole  work  of  Jesus, — the  raising 
of  religion  to  a  higher  power,  or,  more  specifically, 
the  elevation  of  water-baptism  into  baptism  with 
holy  spirit.  The  Spirit,  however,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connexion,  and  we  get  into  closer 
quarters  with  the  subject  in  ch.  3.  There  the 
decisive  word  is  v.5  1  Except  a  man  be  born 
iiSaros  Kal  irveupaTos,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.’  It  is  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  with 
which  we  are  immediately  dealing,  but  the  mind 
of  Jesus  as  interpreted  in  the  mind  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  time. 
Granting  this,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  quite 
impossible  to  question  either  a  reference  to  Bap¬ 
tism  here  or  one  to  the  Supper  in  ch.  6.  Nor  is 
the  meaning  of  the  reference  doubtful.  As  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  so  in  Christian  baptism,  water 
and  spirit  are  not  thought  of  as  in  contrast,  but  as 
in  conjunction.  No  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  baptism  was  administered 
— conditions  of  penitence  and  of  faith  in  Christ  on 
the  part  of  the  baptized.  These  are  assumed  as 
familiar  to  everyone.  But  under  these  conditions 
the  new  birth  is  connected  unequivocally  with  the 
Spirit  and  with  the  rite  in  the  administration  of 
which  the  Spirit  is  normally  present.  One  of  the 
great  words  and  ideas  of  the  Gospel  is  ‘  life.’ 
Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  gift  of 
God.  The  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself,  and  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom 
He  will  (5s1, 26).  Here,  however,  the  life  is  con¬ 
ceived  on  the  analogy  of  natural  life,  and  the 
entrance  into  it  is  by  a.  birth  which  depends  on 
the  act  of  God  through  His  Spirit.  The  life  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  is  nothing  less  than 
the  eternal  life  of  God  Himself  (1  Jn  l2),  and  only 
God  can  beget  it  in  the  soul.  To  be  horn  of  God 
and  born  of  the  Spirit  are  the  same  thing  (1  Jn 
229  39  518).  When  Jesus  says,  ‘  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit  ’  (Jn  36),  He  means  that  it  is  not  any¬ 
thing  we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  mothers,  but  only 
something  we  owe  to  God,  which  quickens  the  life 
of  God  in  us.  Put  with  this  generality,  it  might 
seem  as  though  the  Spirit  here  had  no  connexion, 
or  no  particular  connexion,  with  Christ ;  it  is 
almost  as  though  we  were  at  the  OT  stage,  at 
which  the  Spirit  is  merely  a  synonym  for  God 
acting.  But  to  say  this  is  to  forget  the  connexion 
here  asserted  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Christian  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism.  It  is  through  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  that  the  Spirit  is  received  ;  and  just 
as  the  TrvfvpLa  £ uoiroiovf  of  St.  Paul  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Risen  Saviour,  so  here,  in  the  sense  of  the 
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Evangelist,  it  is  the  same  Spirit,  acting  in  and 
through  the  ordinance  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  that 
is  the  source  of  all  Divine  life.  As  the  conversa¬ 
tion  goes  on,  too,  while  the  water,  as  merely  sym¬ 
bolical,  drops  out  (it  only  appears  in  v.6),  and  the 
Spirit  remains  by  itself  (v.8),  attention  is  directed 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  that  whosoever 
believes  may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.  Here  we 
have  the  ideas  introduced  which  define  the  Spirit 
— the  experiences  through  which  the  experience  of 
the  Spirit  comes  to  us  with  life-giving  power.  The 
new  birth  is  mysterious,  indeed,  in  all  its  aspects ; 
it  is  like  the  wind  which  blows  where  it  will.  W e 
cannot  tell  how  it  originates  or  in  what  it  will 
end.  But  it  is  not  blankly  mysterious,  and  there 
is  nothing  magical  in  its  connexion  with  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  It  comes  into  experience  along  with  other 
tilings  which  form  part  of  the  same  system  of 
reality  with  it, — the  sin-bearing  death  of  Christ, 
the  proclamation  of  that  death,  and  believing 
surrender  to  it.  All  this  is  concentrated  and 
symbolized  in  baptism  ;  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  baptism  and  being  born  of  the  Spirit  are 
represented  as  coincident.  Baptism  is  a  kind  of 
focal  point  in  which  all  the  quickening  powers  of 
God  in  Christ  crucified  tell  upon  the  soul  under 
the  conditions  of  penitence  and  faith  which  make 
them  effective.  The  life  that  comes  to  us  in  this 
experience  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  Divine 
life ;  but  quite  definitely  also  it  is  a  life  which 
we  owe  to  the  death  of  Christ.  (To  apply  this  con¬ 
ception  of  baptismal  regeneration  to  the  case  of 
infants  is  to  desert  the  ground  of  experience,  on 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  throughout,  for  what  is 
to  us  an  unconditioned  void.  In  this  adventure 
the  NT  gives  us  no  assistance  whatever). 

At  the  close  of  ch.  3  we  revert,  apparently  in 
words  of  the  Baptist,  really  in  words  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  to  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  bestowed  on 
Jesus  by  God.  He  whom  God  sent  speaks  the 
words  of  God  ;  He  does  this,  and  can  do  it,  because 
God  gives  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Him  (334). 
Here  the  idea  is  like  that  in  1  Co  2n  :  ‘  As  no  man 
knows  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  a 
man  which  is  in  him,  even  so  the  things  of  God  no 
man  knows,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.’  It  is  in  virtue 
of  having  this  Spirit,  not  partially  but  completely, 
that  Jesus  speaks  the  words  of  God  ;  in  distinction 
from  those  who  had  only  partial  and  transient 
illumination,  He  has  received  the  Spirit  in  its  ful¬ 
ness  and  is  the  Word  incarnate.  To  have  the 
Spirit  in  this  sense  and  measure,  to  be  the  Word 
made  flesh,  and  to  have  all  things  put  into  His 
hand  by  the  Father  (334f-  520),  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  ... 

The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Spirit  m  ch.  4 
(where  Jesus  offers  the  ‘  living  water’)  and  in  ch.  5 
(where  we  are  told  that  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom 
He  will :  with  faoiroieiv,  v.21,  cf.  St.  Paul’s  7 rveup,a 
faioTroioCv,  1  Co  1545,  and  Jn  66S)  is  very  remarkable  ; 
but  it  has  an  exact  parallel  in  the  complete  absence 
of  the  Spirit  from  Ro  6.  When  we  come  to  ch.  6 
it  is  different.  The  reference  here  to  the  Supper 
is  as  unmistakable  as  that  to  Baptism  in  ch.  3. 
The  discourse  starts  from  the  bread  of  life,  but  the 
general  idea  of  feeding  on  Christ  or  living  on  Him 
by  faith,  is  specified  as  it  proceeds,  in  agreement 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Supper,  into  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.  In  the  most  intense  and 
vehement  expressions  of  this  kind,  indeed,  there  is 
never  anything  more  than  in  v.47  (‘He  that  believeth 
hath  eternal  life’)  or  in  v.57(‘He  that  eateth  me 
shall  live  by  me’).  It  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
highly  probable,  especially  in  view  of  a  passage 
like  1  Co  10,  that  when  this  chapter  was  written 
materialistic  and  superstitious  ideas  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper  were  already  current  in 
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the  Church,  and  that  the  Evangelist  has  the  ex¬ 
press  design  of  correcting  them.  He  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  using  the  boldest  liturgical  language  :  he 
speaks  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  a  tone  which  seems  almost 
intended  to  challenge,  if  not  to  defy,  intelligence  ; 
he  recognizes  by  doing  so  that  only  language  of 
poetic  intensity  like  this,  to  which  it  is  absurd  to 
say  that  a  symbol  is  only  a  symbol,  is  appropriate 
in  worship  ;  yet  just  as  in  ch.  3  water  is  mentioned 
only  once,  and  the  Spirit  afterwards  spoken  of  inde¬ 
pendently,  so  here  any  risk  of  religious  materialism 
is  swept  away  in  the  words,  ‘  It  is  the  spirit  which 
gives  life  .  .  .  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you 
are  spirit  and  are  life  ’  (v.63).  There  is  no  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrament  here  any  more  than  in  ch.  3, 
and  no  exaltation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  as  opposed 
to  it ;  but  there  is  a  safeguard  against  the  super¬ 
stitious  abuse  of  it.  It  is  nothing  material,  no  res 
sacramenti,  on  which  the  believer  depends  for 
eternal  life.  No  doubt  Christ,  the  Christ  who 
speaks  of  His  flesh  as  true  food  and  His  blood  as 
true  drink  (v.6C),  is,  in  all  the  truth  of  His  humanity 
and  His  Passion,  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  soul, 
and  the  believer  realizes  this  in  the  sacrament ; 
but  it  is  not  through  the  material  elements  that 
Christ  sustains  spiritual  life  ;  if  His  words  are  read 
in  this  sense,  their  character  is  misconceived  ;  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  spirit  and  life  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  which  alone  Christ 
vivifies  men. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  on  the 
Spirit  is  737fI’-.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  Jesus  stands  in  the  Temple  and  cries, 

‘  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.’  The  words  are  on  a  level  with  those  in  ch. 
4,  in  which  He  promises  the  living  water  to  the 
woman  at  the  well.  But  here  Jesus  goes  further. 
‘He  that  believeth  in  me,’  He  adds,  ‘as  said  the 
Scripture,  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.’  Without  discussing  the  reference 
to  ‘  Scripture,’  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  himself  interprets  the  words  :  1  This  he  said 
of  the  Spirit  which  those  who  believed  on  him  were 
to  receive,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  Spirit  ( ovttu>  yap 
Jjv  irvev/xa),  for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.’  This 
is  clearly  written  from  the  standpoint  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  fulfilment.  After  Jesus  was  glorified 
through  death  and  resurrection,  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  had  experience  of  His  power  such  as  they 
had  never  had  before.  They  had  owed  Him  much 
while  they  were  with  Him  on  earth  ;  He  had  in  a 
sense  satisfied  their  own  spiritual  needs  (668f-) ;  He 
had  given  them  the  bread  of  life  to  eat  and  the 
living  water  to  drink.  But  now  He  did  more.  He 
came  to  them  in  a  power  which  enabled  them  to 
be  witnesses  to  Him  ;  others  obtained  the  Spirit 
through  them  ;  the  living  water  which  He  had 
o-iven  them  overflowed  from  them  as  from  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  spring.  Whether  this  is  what  Jesus 
meant  or  not,  it  is  true  ;  it  answers  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  the  whole  of  the  NT  reveals  them. 
Pentecost  was  inconceivable  to  the  Evangelist  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  sequel  to  the  Passion  and  Exaltation  of 
Jesus;  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  new  era  is  determined  in  point 
of  fact  by  these  antecedents.  We  have  seen  the 
same  connexion  of  ideas  already  in  the  chapters  on 
the  sacraments  :  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  as  un¬ 
mistakably  present  in  315  and  652"69  as  in  7s9.  It 
seems  very  gratuitous,  then,  to  argue  with  Y  endt 
that  the  Evangelist  has  mistaken  Jesus,  ancl  that 
our  Lord  means  no  more  here  than  in  ch.  4. 

The  Johannine  conception  of  the  Spirit  comes 
out  most  fully  in  chs.  14-16.  The  Spirit  may  be 
said  to  be  the  main  subject  in  the  discourses  in 
which  Jesus  prepares  the  disciples  for  His  de¬ 
parture.  All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
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worrit*  "f  Johiih  in  I Im  Fourth  Gospel  have  to  be 
allowed  ini  ln'in;  l,o  draw  llio  lino  between  what, 
wax  literally  Halil  by  Johiih  at  the  moment  and 
w 1 1 a l  in  dun  lo  tlit)  commentary  of  experience  inter- 

1  >1  <1.111;'  lli;  remembered  words,  might  have  Hoemod 
to  tho  Evangelist  hiniHi'll  not  only  unreal  hut  uu 
M]ii ri ttin.l.  Tho  following  points  may  ho  noted. 

(1)  Tho  Unit  hint  of  the  future  suggests  the  hii r- 
naHMing  greatuuHH  ol  the  oxporienooH  which  tho 
Spirit  was  to  bring.  ‘  lie  that  believoth  on  mo, 
the  worki*  that  I  do  shall  ho  do  also  ;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  ho  do  ;  boeauwo  I  go  to  I  ho 
1'Ti.t  I i<-r.  And  whatsoever  ye  Hha.ll  tusk  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  tho  Fat, her  may  he 
glorified  in  the  Son’  (14la,,)<  The  Spirit,  ih  not  yet 
named,  but  wo  can  hoc  that  it  in  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Tho  overwhelming  experiences  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  ago,  the  groat  movement  then  inaugurated, 
the  new  sense  of  the  power  ol  prayer  an  it  takes  hold 
ol  the  name  of  Johiih,  east  beforehand  tho  shadow 
ol  their  coming  in  those  amazing  words.  This  in 
a  promise  of  I  lie  Spirit,  I, hough  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  ;  a, ml  indeed  nothing  short  ol  their  lul 
lilinont  in  the  Apostolic  ago  could  have  one, hied 
the  writer  to  recall  such  words,  or  to  believe  them, 
oi  In  have  any  idea  of  what  they  might  moan. 

(2)  Imniediatoly  after,  tho  language  becomes 
more  precise,  and  the  Spirit  iH  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  I4ln,r-  ‘If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my 
comma, ndluents.  And  I  will  osk  the  Father,  and 
lie  shall  give  you  another  Hem forter,  that  he  may 
lie  with  you  for  ever  ;  oven  the  Spirit  of  truth  ; 
which  the  win  hi  cannot  receive,  because  it  does  not 
see  or  know  it  (airi).  You  know  it;  for  it  dwells 
with  you,  a, ml  shall  ho  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you 
desolate  :  I  come  unto  .you.’  What  strikes  iih  first 
hero  is  the  now  name  given  to  the  Spirit, 
nu/iiUAi/rii/1.  If  iH  indeed  only  the  name  which  is 
new  ;  in  idea,  it,  answers  closely  to  I, he  only  promise 
ol  I  he  Spirit  which  wo  lillri  in  the  Synoptic,  <  iospcls. 
These  older  writers  (apart,  from  Lk  II1”,  which  is 
no  real  exception)  only  speak  of  the  Spirit,  as  a, 
fut  ure  possession  of  I  lie  disciples  in  M  k  lit11,  l,k 
I21",  Ml  III1”.  Tho  situation  contemplated  is  that, 
in  which  the  disciples  are  brought  before  judges 
and  kings  to  hear  testimony  to  t  heir  Mast, or.  That, 
is  the  hour  in  which  they  need  an  advooatuK,  a 
counsel,  a  napd/cXaros ;  and  .lostis  promises  that  they 
will  have  one  in  the  Spirit.  The  expression 
‘ ntiot/ier  advocate ’  implies  that  the  disciples  have 
already  had  experience  of  one ,  namely,  of  Jesus 
Himself.  As  long  as  lie  was  with  them  their 
strength  was  reinforced  from  Him ;  and  when  He 
goes,  then,  m  response  to  llis  intercession,  His 
place  is  taken  by  the  Spirit.  There  is  another 
power  with  them  now  which  does  for  them  what 
Jesus  did  before.  Yet,  is  if  really  another?  In  I  .In 

>1  is  Johiih  who  is  the  TnxpewXr/TOf,  even  after 
I’onfoeoHf  ;  and  even  here  (.1  u  I  lIH)  I  to  Hays,  ‘  /  come 
unto  you.  Tine  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  Jesus’ 
own  presence  in  spirit  ;  we  are  reminded  again  of 

2  ' :i17  ami  ol  Ml  2H'!".  In  the  spirit  Jesus  will  he 
with  Disown  forever,  will  dwell  by  them  and  be 
in  I  belli  What  is  meant,  at,  this  point  by  calling 
I  lie  Spirit  the  Spirit  of  truth  (.In  1417)  is  not  ipiite 
clear,  lmf  some  cent  cast  m  implied  between  it.  and 
the  world  (cl.  I  < 'o  2la)  The  world,  as  I’lnlo  might, 
have  aid,  i;  tho  groat  sophist;  if  Is  a  realm  of 
deceits  and  illusions,  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
disciple,  were  lie  loll  to  himself,  might  easily  be 
put  at  fault;  but  in  the  Spirit  the  disciple  has  a 
sit  leg, mini  against  its  unlit  let  ins  and  sophistications  ; 
he  is  kept  in  the  truth  which  sanctities  because  it 

i  one  with  (tod,  truth  as  truth  is  in  Jesus  (I717, 
F.plt  4al).  There  is  no  definition  here  of  the  rein, 
l  ion  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus  or  to  the  Father,  though 
it  might  be  said  that  t  he  Spirit,  is  the  niter  eqo  of 
Jesus,  Only,  it,  is  the  Son  who  asks  the  Father 


and  the  Father  who  gives  the  Spirit ;  the  three  are 
one  as  they  confront  the  disciples,  co-operating  for 
f heir  salvation.  In  this  Gospel,  as  everywhere  in 
t  he  NT,  the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  same  region  as 
t  he  Father  and  the  Son  ;  it  is  included  in  what  a 
Christian  means  when  he  speaks  of  ‘Hod.’  This  is 
tho  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  no  man 
means  all  that  a  Christian  means  by  ‘Cod’  unless 
lie  puts  into  ‘  <  fed  ’  all  that  is  meant  by  the  separate 
terms  1  Father,’  ‘  Son,’  and  ‘  Spirit.’  This  is  a  pro¬ 
position  which  is  securely  based  on  experience,  and 
which  is  implied  in  NT  experience  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  onward  (see  Ac  2',:‘,  1  Co  124_(1,  Eph  219, 
.In  14s").  More  particularly,  too,  it  may  he  said 
that  the  Spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  belongs  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Cod  and  to  the  religion  of  revela¬ 
tion  :  to  the  world  it  is  unknown.  And  within 
the  Messianic  realm  the  full  experience  of  it  is 
ethically  conditioned  :  ‘  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep 
my  commandments,  and  I  will  ask  the  Father,’ etc. 

(It)  The  next  reference  to  the  Spirit  ( 1 4'2,s)  is  still 
more  definite.  ‘The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  the  Father  shall  send  in  my  name,  he 
(tm  Unit)  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  bring 
to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  unto 
you.’  Both  the  masculine  pronoun  (^xeicos)  and 
the  funct  ion  (‘  he  shall  teach  )  represent  the  Spirit 
as  personal,  with  a  definiteness  hitherto  un¬ 
noticed.  Not  that  suggestions  of  this  are  wanting 
elsewhere  (cf.  esp.  I  Co  I211),  and,  of  course,  it  must 
be  in  the  last  resort  meaningless  to  speak  of  the 
Hpirit  of  a  personal  God  as  itself  impersonal  ;  but 
very  often  t  he  meaning  is  covered  by  the  idea  of 
an  impulse  communicated  by  God,  whereas  here 
the  personalizing  is  much  more  definite  and  con¬ 
scious.  The  function  of  teaching  or  revealing, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  but  a  small 
space  and  a  mainly  eschatological  reference  in  St. 
Paul,  iH  far  more  prominent  in  St,.  John,  and  far 
more  decisively  defined  by  relation  to  the  historical 
Saviour.  The  Spirit,  does  not  teach  independently, 
but  brings  to  remembrance  all  things  that  Jesus 
said  to  the  Twelve,  iurojuvijcre*  iH  a  word  on  which 
it,  is  worth  while  to  dwell.  The  Evangelist  gives 
iih  two  illustrations  of  things  which  the  disciples 
remembered  after  the  Spirit  came,  and  which 
received  a,  new  meaning  as  they  rose  in  the  spiritual 
light  .  When  He  iohc  from  the  dead,  they  remem¬ 
bered  the  word  that  He  spoke  about  destroying 
t  he  temple  and  rebuilding  it  in  three  days  ;  it'  had 
slept  in  their  memories,  an  inert,  meaningless, 
and  therefore  forgotten  thing;  now  it  leapt  into 
meaning,  and  they  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  it 
( 2a2 ) .  (’f.  12"  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Trium¬ 

phal  Entry.  We  cannot  think  of  these  two  illus¬ 
trations  without,  asking,  What  is  involved  in  the 
spiritually  quickened  action  of  memory  in  such 
cases?  Something  is  recalled,  but  it  is  not  only 
recalled,  if  is  for  the  first  time  understood  ;  it  is 
remembered  because  a  key  to  it  has  been  found  ; 
it  is  not  only  the  dream,  so  to  speak,  which  is 
recalled,  but  the  dream  and  its  interpretation 
together.  Where  events  have  deeply  interested 
and  impressed  men,  as  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  did  the  disciples,  and  especially  where  they 
have  initiated  great  spiritual  movements  in  which 
their  significance  has  become  apparent,  memory 
cannot  he  insulated  so  as  to  perceive  them  in  a 
purely  neutral  or  ‘objective’  fashion.  They  are 
remembered  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  brain  ; 
they  are  remembered  with  an  ardour  which  con¬ 
templates,  explores,  makes  discoveries,  worships; 
and  when  they  a, re  reproduced  in  the  Spirit,  it  is 
not  the  unintelligent  and  misleading  truth  of  an 
amateur  photograph  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
but  something  like  the  work  of  a  great  painter, 
something  which  is  truer  in  a  manner  than  the 
most  literal  recollection  would  be.  It  is  not  open 
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to  question  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  in  this  sense, 
a  ‘  spiritual  ’  Gospel  ;  it  is  the  decisive  proof  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  142S  have  been  fulfilled.  On 
the  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  this  pas¬ 
sage  only  confirms  what  has  been  said  above  under 
(2,‘ 

(4)  In  152S  many  have  sought  for  more  than  it 
contains.  Here  it  is  the  Son  who  sends  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  described  as 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  Father.  To  pretend 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  ‘  procession  ’ 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  ‘generation’ 
of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  is  only  to  invite  Gibbon’s, 
sneer  about  ‘  the  science,  or  rather  the  language  of 
metaphysics.’  The  really  important  point  here  is 
that  which  has  already  emerged  in  Rev  19lu  (see 
above)  :  eKeivos  p.apTvp-q<rei  irepi  ipov.  Christ  is  the 
Spirit’s  subject.  The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth 
because  it  bears  witness  to  Him  who  can  say,  ‘  I 
am  the  truth’  (14s).  The  truth  with  which  it  deals 
is  that  which  is  incarnate  in  Christ,  the  very  same 
truth  to  which  the  Apostles  also  are  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness,  because  they  have  been  with  Him  from  the 
beginning  (1527). 

(5)  The  climax  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  in  this 
line  is  reached  in  167ff\  Here  Jesus  announces  the 
paradoxical  truth  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  dis¬ 
ciples  that  He  should  leave  them,  because  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Paraclete  is  dependent  on  His  departure. 
There  are  natural  analogies  to  this  :  often  there  is 
a  truer  appreciation,  even  of  a  person  who  has 
been  intimately  known  and  loved,  after  death  than 
before,  a  more  adequate  possession  in  memory 
than  there  was  in  actual  intercourse.  But  more 
is  meant  here  than  that  the  disciples  will  get  a 
better  view  of  Jesus  from  a  distance.  It  is  Jesus 
Himself  who  is  to  send  them  the  Paraclete,  and  He 
can  do  it,  as  He  has  already  said  (739),  only  on  the 
ground  of  His  death  and  exaltation.  When  He 
does  do  it,  they  have  not  lost  Him,  they  really 
possess  Him  in  the  power  in  which  He  lives  and 
reigns.  The  functions  of  the  Spirit  are  here  two¬ 
fold,  according  as  they  have  for  their  object  (a)  the 
world  (vv.8'u),  (/3)  the  Apostles  themselves  (vv.13"15). 
As  for  (a),  it  is  the  Spirit’s  function  to  convict  the 
world,  to  reach  its  conscience  with  demonstration, 
in  regard  to  certain  subjects.  This  conviction  is 
not  wrought  in  an  immediate  supernatural  way, 
but  through  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles  ;  it  is  to 
them  the  Spirit  comes,  and  through  their  preach¬ 
ing  the  world  is  convicted.  It  is  convicted  of  sin, 
because  men  do  not  believe  in  Christ.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  general  statement  on  sin  in 
Scripture  :  it  consists  at  bottom  in  refusing  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ.  If  men  did  believe  in  Him,  sin  in 
all  its  kinds  would  disappear.  Conviction  of  it 
cannot  be  produced  by  denunciation,  or  satire,  or 
clever  exposures,  or  by  what  is  miscalled  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature ;  it  can  he  produced  only 
by  witnessing  to  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  also  produces  in  the  world  a  conviction 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  righteousness.  This 
is  connected  with  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  :  ‘  I  go  to 
the  Father  and  ye  see  me  no  longer.’  When  this 
exaltation  is  brought  home  to  men’s  minds  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  ( Ac  4:f3),  they  realize  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  righteousness,  and  that  the 
supreme  power  in  the  world  is  on  its  side.  In  a 
sense  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  easier  to  believe 
in  righteousness  when  men  saw  it  present  in  the 
world,  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous  ; 
but  it  is  a  more  solemn  sense  of  its  reality  and 
supremacy  that  rises  in  the  heart  when,  through 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  we  realize  that  that  right¬ 
eous  One  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
The  third  point  in  regard  to  which  the  Spirit  con¬ 
victs  the  world  is  judgment.  This  may  be  said  to 
combine  the  other  two.  Sin  and  righteousness  are 
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at  issue  with  each  other,  and  the  Apostolic  minis¬ 
try,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  convinces  men  that 
in  Christ  a  final  judgment  has  been  pronounced 
upon  the  issue.  The  protagonists  in  the  great 
cause — Christ  and  the  Prince  of  this  world — have 
confronted  each  other  decisively,  and  the  Prince  of 
this  world  has  been  judged  (lb11,  cf.  1231).  A  mind 
unenlightened  or  unconvinced  by  the  Spirit  might 
easily  hold  the  opposite,  and,  looking  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus,  infer  the  impotence  of  the 
good,  its  condemnation,  as  futile  and  ineffective, 
by  the  nature  of  things  •  but  even  in  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  what  the  Spirit-taught  man  sees  is  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  evil,  the  sentence  which  God  has 
passed  and  will  finally  execute  on  the  Prince  of 
this  world,  the  verdict  of  the  supreme  tribunal  on 
behalf  of  the  good.  Sin,  righteousness,  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  abstract  ideas,  and  come  home  to  men  in 
their  reality  only  when  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
they  are  interpreted  in  their  connexion  with  Christ. 
In  these  verses  (168'11)  the  main  idea  involved  in 
the  Spirit  is  that  of  power :  it  is  what  is  required 
to  make  the  Apostles7  message  effective  (cf.  Ac  43J, 
1  Tli  1®,  1  Co  -P,  2  Co  66t  ).  But  when  we  pass  to 
(/3)  vv.1'2'15,  the’main  idea  is  that  of  illumination. 
The  Spirit  is  conceived  as  giving  the  disciples  that 
comprehension  of  Christ  which,  according  to  St. 
Paul  also  (see  2  Co  3),  is  necessary  to  make  a  man 
a  fit  minister  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of  letter  but 
of  spirit.  Both  kinds  of  sufficiency — that  of  power 
and  that  of  illumination — are  of  God,  and  specific¬ 
ally  of  the  Spirit.  If  vv.8'11  state  the  dependence 
of  the  Evangelist  on  the  Spirit,  vv.18"15  state  the 
dependence  of  the  theologian  on  the  Spirit.  The 
idea  underlying  the  latter  passage  is  that,  of  v.12: 
Jesus  is  greater  than  His  words.  When  the  time 
comes  for  Him  to  leave  His  disciples,  many  things 
remain  unuttered.  Many  things  are  involved  in 
His  presence  in  the  world,  anil  especially  in  His 
impending  Passion,  which  He  understands,  but 
they  do  not  and  cannot :  are  these  things  to  be 
lost  for  ever?  Is  the  significance  of  Jesus  to  he  so 
far  thrown  away?  This  is  not  what  Jesus  contem¬ 
plates.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  which  He 
promises  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  will  have  this  as 
His  very  task,  to  initiate  them  into  the  whole 
meaning  of  Jesus.  He  will  lead  them,  not  into  all 
truth,  but  into  all  the  truth — that  is,  the  truth 
which  is  embodied  in  Him  in  all  its  dimensions. 
The  new  point  which  is  emphasized  here  about 
the  Spirit  is  that  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself 
(a<p’  eavrou,  i.e.  of  His  own  motion,  self-prompted 
or  independently).  Many  scholars,  in  reading 
what  is  told  or  spiritual  gifts  in  Acts  or  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  have  felt  that  the  early  ( 'liurcli 
ran  a  real  risk.  Who  could  tell  whether  the 
Spirit,  under  the  impulse  of  which  men  uttered 
themselves,  did  not  sometimes  speak  of  itself,  and 
say  things  which  may  have  been  in  a  vague  sense 
TTuevpaTiKa.,  but  were  not  in  any  true  sense  Chris¬ 
tian  ?  We  have  seen  already  how  St.  Paul  met 
this  danger.  Partly  (as  in  1  Th  519'22,  1  Co  14)  he 
provides  for  the  control  of  ‘spiritual’  utterances 
by  the  gift  of  discernment  or  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  Christian  society.  Partly  (as  in  1  Co  12s) 
he  lays  down  a  dogmatic  criterion  of  what  is 
genuinely  Christian.  This  latter  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed  also  in  1  Jn.  (42) :  the  spirit  which  is  really 
of  God  is  that  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  as 
come  in  flesh,  in  contrast  with  a  more  ‘spiritual’ 
kind  of  spirit  which  did  not  allow  the  heavenly 
Christ  to  ally  Himself  permanently,  and  especially 
by  birth  ana  death,  to  our  humanity.  But  what 
we  have  here  in  the  Gospel  is  really  more  search¬ 
ing,  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
Spirit,  personally  as  it  is  here  conceived,  is  not  a 
pure  spontaneity;  it  is  always  historically  prompted 
and  historically  controlled.  What  vindicates  any 
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utterance  as  spiritual  is  that  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  historical  Saviour.  What  the  Spirit  hears — all 
that  He  hears— He  shall  speak.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  hearing,  but  the 
main  point  is  clear :  hearing  precedes  speaking, 
and  limits  and  controls  it.  In  particular,  it  is  said 
of  the  Spirit,  ‘  He  shall  announce  to  you  the  things 
that  are  coming.’  Westcott,  interpreting  ra  tpx°- 
p.eva  on  the  analogy  of  the  Messianic  6  ipxbp-svos, 
and  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  Apostles  at  the 
stage  of  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new 
era,  finds  the  main  reference  in  this  to  be  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  :  the  Spirit 
will  enable  the  Apostles  to  understand  (by  antici¬ 
pating  ?)  the  new  age  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter.  Godet  is  inclined  to  render  the  words  in  a 
more  prophetic  sense,  and  regards  them  as  having 
their  fulfilment  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  too 
precise  :  perhaps  if  we  said  ‘  in  apocalypses  ’  (such 
as  are  suggested  by  1  Co  29f-  1 4,;- 26 ,  Eph  l17f-)  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  a  special  function 
of  the  Spirit  to  animate  hope  by  unveiling  the 
future  (H.  Holtzmann,  Handcom.  ad  loc.).  But 
whatever  the  special  reference  in  ra  tpxbpeva.  may 
be,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  this  side  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  iselvos  ipk  oofacra.  In  every  sense 
of  the  terms  the  Spirit’s  work  is  to  testify  to 
Christ — to  what  He  is,  to  His  words,  to  what  He 
has  done  and  suffered,  to  what  He  is  to  achieve. 
In  this  His  function,  if  not  His  being,  as  the  Spirit 
of  truth  is  exhausted.  And  to  say  that  He  uses 
only  what  is  Christ’s  is  not  to  narrow  the  range  or 
the  means  of  His  action  ;  for,  as  the  Speaker  goes 
on  to  say,  ‘All  that  the  Father  hath  is  mine.’  All 
that  belongs  to  the  truth  of  God’s  Fatherhood  is 
revealed  in  the  Son,  and  all  that  is  revealed  in  the 
Son  is  interpreted  and  vivified  by  the  Spirit.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  passage  is,  after  all, 
that  with  which  it  opens  :  ‘  I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,’  with 
the  implicit  promise  that  they  should  hear  the 
Spirit  say  them  when  they  were  able  to  bear  it. 
The  Apostolic  reading  of  the  truth,  as  truth  is  in 
Jesus,  is  perfectly  conscious  that  it  goes  beyond 
the  ipsissima  verba  which  Jesus  spoke  on  earth  ; 
but  the  Apostles  would  have  felt  it  strangely  un¬ 
real  if  they  had  been  asked  to  cut  down  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  Jesus  to  what  Jesus  Himself  had  expressly 
put  into  words.  There  were  many  things  which 
circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Him  to  put 
into  words — many  things  which  it  was  rather  for 
them  to  say  about  Him  than  for  Him  to  say  about 
Himself ;  but  when  they  said  these  things,  under 
the  guiding  and  quickening  impulse  of  His  Spirit, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  declaring  the 
truth  of  Christ.  It  was  a  proof  of  1  Christ  speak¬ 
ing  in  them,’  as  St.  Paul  puts  it  (2  Co  133).  Once 
they  had  listened  to  His  voice  on  earth,  now  they 
heard  Him  in  their  hearts  interpret  all  He  had 
been,  and  between  the  voices  they  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction.  A  great  part  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  covered  if  we  say  that  the  word 
of  the  Risen  Saviour,  speaking  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  is  presented  as  though  it  had 
been  actually  spoken  on  earth.  And,  little  as  this 
may  agree  with  our  ideas  of  a  purely  historical 
narrative,  it  is  a  precarious  operation  to  set  aside 
such  a  testimony,  based  on  Christian  experience 
and  contemplated  by  Christ,  as  though  it  could  be 
merely  irrelevant  to  the  Christian  religion. 

(c)  The  Spirit  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  does 
not  call  for  separate  treatment.  One  important 
passage  has  been  already  mentioned  (42) :  another 
(56'8J  in  which  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments  are 
again  mentioned  in  conjunction  is  to  be  interpreted 
on  the  analogy  of  ch.  3  and  ch.  6  in  the  Gospel  (see 
the  present  writer’s  Death  of  Christ,  p.  277  if. ). 

The  NT  hardly  invites  to  any  discussion  of  the 


metaphysics  of  the  Spirit.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  Divine.  It  is  part  of  the  one 
Divine  causality  which— as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
— confronts  the  sinful  world,  and  works  in  unison 
for  its  redemption.  It  belongs  unmistakably  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Divine,  not  of  the  human  Yet 
there  is  something  in  man  which  is  akin  to  it, 
and  it  is  through  it  that  God  dwells  in  man,  and 
makes  him  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  As  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  cannot  be  truly  thought  of  as  im¬ 
personal,  and  yet  it  is  far  more  frequently  spoken 
of  in  a  way  which  is  satisfied  by  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  impulsion  to  or  stimulation  of  human 
thought,  feeling,  oraction,  than  as  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality.  This  is  so  even  in  writers  who,  like  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  12n)  and  St.  John  (1614),  distinctly  have 
the  latter  mode  of  representing  the  Spirit.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Spirit  is  not  so  unmistakably  thought  of 
as  a  person  as  is  the  Father  or  the  Son.  We  never, 
for  example,  find  the  Spirit  in  the  salutations  of 
the  Epistles :  ‘  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  is  never 
supplemented  by  ‘and  from  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
Neither  do  we  ever  find  the  Spirit  united  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  prayer,  as,  e.g.,  in  1  Th  3n 
‘  Now  our  God  and  Father  himself  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  direct  our  way  to  you.’  Even  in  the 
Apostolic  benediction  (2  Co  1314)  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  per¬ 
sonally  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  God.  As  for 
attempts  to  distinguish  within  the  Trinity  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  from  that  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  as  ‘procession’  from  ‘genera¬ 
tion,’  the  present  writer  can  only  repeat  that  they 
have  no  reality  which  he  can  apprehend.  But  the 
NT  and  Christian  experience  are  at  one  in  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  Christian  conception  of  God  includes 
all  that  is  meant  by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and 
as  the  omission  of  what  is  meant  by  any  of  these 
terms  leaves  the  Christian  conception  unsatisfied, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  faith. 
The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  in  their  unity 
constitute  the  God  whom  we  know  as  the  God  of 
our  salvation. 

Literature. — Gloel,  Der  heilige  Geist  in  der  Heilsverkilndi- 
gung  des  Paulus,  1888 ;  Gunkei,  Die  Wirkungen  des  heiligen. 
Geistes 2,  1899;  Irving  F.  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical 
Literature,  1904;  Weinel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  u.  der 
Geister,  1899 ;  Kahler,  Dogmatische  Zeitfragen,  i.  167  ff.  ; 
Schmiedel,  art.  ‘  Spiritual  Gifts  ’  in  Encyc.  Biol.  ;  the  books  on 
NT  Theology  ;  also  literature  mentioned  under  ‘  Holy  Spirit  ’  in 
Hastings’  DB.  JAMES  DENNEY. 

HOLY  THING  (t£>  Hyiov). — 1,  Lk  l35  AV  ‘  There¬ 
fore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.’  RV  prefers 
to  render,  ‘  Wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  born 
shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.’  On  the 
expression  rb  yevv&pevov  cf.  Mt  l20  to  .  .  .  yevvgOtv, 
and  for  the  use  of  dytos  applied  to  our  Lord,  see 
artt.  Holy  One,  Holiness. 

2.  Mt  76  jai)  Sure  tS  dytov  rots  kxjctI. — r6  Hytov  is 
usually  taken  to  refer  here  to  sacrificial  meat  or 
the  provision  of  the  priests.  So  Lange,  Alford, 
and  most  Comm.  ;  but  Meyer  objects  to  this  as 
requiring  to  be  more  precisely  designated,  and 
urges  that  Christ  has  in  view  ‘  the  holy  ’  in  general, 
and  that  what  is  meant  by  this  is  the  holy,  because 
Divine,  evangelic  truth  by  which  men  are  converted. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Eytos  is  consecration  :  to 
dyiov,  that  which  is  consecrated  or  set  apart  to 
the  service  of  God  ;  its  general  opposite  would  be 
/3^7/Aos,  ‘  profane.’  (See  Westcott  on  He  726  and 
literature  of  Holy  One  generally). 

In  Christian  writings  we  find  ra  1x71a  used  for  the 
gifts  as  offered  in  the  offertory  or  prothesis,  i.e.  the 
act  of  setting  forth  the  oblation,  and  also  for  the 
consecrated  gifts;  thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Nes- 
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torians  we  find  the  direction  :  1  And  when  the  people 
have  received  the  holy  thing,  the  priest,’  etc.  (See 
Briglitman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  pp. 
122,  301,  379,  398).  J.  B.  Bristow. 

HOME.— 

1.  The  expressions  bearing  the  sense  of ‘home ’are:  (1)  oi»* 
(Mt  86  ;  also  Jn  14?,  where  we  may  prefer  ‘  home  ’  to  ‘  house,’  the 
rendering  of  the  EV) :  (2)  olxo;  (Mk  5™,  Lk  123.  56  g6i  156  ;  aiso 
J11  7“3  EV,  in  the  section  concerning  the  adulteress);  (3)  to.  1 %«, 
(Jn  19*27,  cf.  also  in  and  1632),  As  for(l)  and  (2),  where  we  have 
the  ordinary  term  =  ‘ house  ’  employed,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
house  naturally  becomes  a  ‘home’  under  the  associations  of 
family  life  and  affection  ;  cf.  the  corresponding  use  of  jy;.  (3), 
as  a  use  of  i'Sior,  illustrates  a  tendency  to  abbreviation  and 
attenuation  of  phrasing  in  such  connexions  as  this,  itios,  with 
the  force  of  the  possessive  pronoun  ( =  iavrov,  iecvrliv),  appears  in 
NT  as  in  the  LXX,  the  OT,  Apocrypha,  and  in  such  writers  as 
Philo  and  Josephus  (Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  123  f.). 
Cf.,  in  this  particular  use,  our  expression  ‘  at  his  father’s,’  and 
the  attenuated  Fr.  phrase  cheZ  lui.  The  Vulg.  in  Jn  1927  has 
the  strict  parallel  in  sua. 

2.  The  Gospels  afford  us  a  few  glimpses  of  domes¬ 
tic  interiors,  forming  a  part  of  the  simple  back¬ 
ground  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  see  the  common 
domestic  shadows  of  sickness  and  death  beclouding 
the  home  of  Simon  Peter  (Mk  l30),  of  Jairus  (Mk 
522),  of  the  Roman  officer  (Mt  85, 6),  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  (Jn  11),  and  of  others.  Homely  joys  are 
illustrated  in  the  marriage  at  Cana  (Jn  2),  in  the 
sojourn  of  Jesus  as  a  guest  in  the  home  at  Bethany 
(Lk  1038,  Jn  121-2).  Hospitality  and  entertaining 
are  again  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Levi  (Lk  529) 
and  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  V36).  The  ever- 
fresh  interest  attendant  on  the  birth  of  a  child  as  a 
notable  incident  in  home  life  finds  illustration  in 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk 
157.  58)  We  have  sight,  too,  of  the  sumptuous 
domestic  establishments  of  the  luxurious  rich  (Lk 
1619.2°),  jn  contrast  with  the  simple  abodes  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  the  condition  of  the  home¬ 
less  poor. 

No  people  ever  prized  the  sanctities  and  blessings 
of  the  home  more  than  the  Jews.  Their  wonderful 
legislation  bearing  on  domestic  affairs,  the  senti¬ 
ments  that  find  expression  in  Pss  127.  128,  and  in 
the  panegyric  of  the  Good  Wife  (Pr  3110'31),  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
national  life,  all  bear  witness  to  tliis.  The  whole 
system  of  feasts  and  fasts,  joyous  and  solemn, 
including  the  weekly  Sabbaths  and  the  yearly 
commemorations  and  seasons,— a  system  imparting 
so  much  colour  and  interest  to  the  life  of  the  people 
— also  strongly  tended  to  deepen  the  domestic 
sentiment,  the  home  being  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  theatre  for  the  prescribed  rites  and  observ¬ 
ances. 

The  general  conditions  of  Jewish  home  life  in 
our  Lord’s  day  offered  marked  points  of  contrast 
with  what  largely  obtains  among  Western  peoples. 
The  greatest  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  meals  and 
clothing,  and  the  fewness  of  other  wants,  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  easier  condition  of  life  in  general. 
Grinding  poverty  was  by  no  means  common. 
Every  man  had  a  trade,  and  every  father  had  to 
teach  his  son  a  trade ;  but  a  man  was  not  obliged 
to  toil  long  hours  for  a  bare  living.  There  was 
considerable  leisure,  and  the  Palestinian  Jew  had 
much  time  for  contemplation,  like  the  Arab  of  to¬ 
day.  The  man  was  often  abroad  in  public  places, 
frequenting  discussions  in  the  Temple  and  else¬ 
where,  and  mingling  with  his  fellows.  He  was 
also  charged  with  certain  religious  duties  and 
observances  from  which  women  were  exempt.  The 
place  of  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pre¬ 
eminently  in  the  home.  (Note  that  one  of  the 
things  desiderated  for  women  in  Tit  25  is  that  they 
should  be  oUovpyoi).  In  this  respect  the  Jews 
shared  the  sentiment  of  other  Oriental  peoples  ; 
but  the  lot  of  the  Jewish  woman  was  much  superior 


to  that  of  non- Jewish  women  in  the  East,  and  her 
position  in  the  home  was  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  matron  of  that  period.  A  serious  menace 
to  the  home,  however,  existed  in  the  conditions 
obtaining  as  regards  divorce.  We  know  how 
Jesus  dealt  with  this  great  abuse  of  easy  divorce 
(Mk  10'2"12  =  Mt  1 93  a).  Some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
also'  (as  Shammai)  set  themselves  against  the 
laxity  that  had  grown  up.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  general  practice  was  much  better 
than  current  precepts.  A  Talmudic  saying  is 
significant — ‘  1  lie  altar  itself  weeps  over  the  man 
who  puts  away  his  wife  ’  (Git tin  106,  Sanhed.  22a). 

The  home  as  a  factor  in  education  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  our  Lord’s  time  there  was 
probably  in  addition  only  a  school  at  the  synagogue, 
taught  by  the  hazzan.  A  religious  atmosphere 
surrounded  the  Jewish  child  from  the  first,  and  the 
mother  was  the  earliest  teacher.  As  soon  as  the 
child  could  speak,  his  mother  taught  him  a  verse  of 
the  Torah  (on  the  unity  of  God  ;  and  on  the  election 
of  Israel).  See  art.  Childhood. 

3.  All  interest  in  this  subject,  so  far  as  the 
Gospels  are  concerned,  is  focussed  in  the  home  at 
Nazareth,  where  Jesus  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
His  life.  Actual  information  as  to  the  life  in  that 
home  is  of  the  scantiest ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  best  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
home  at  its  best  were  all  exemplified  there.  There 
could  never  have  been  a  better  mother-teacher  than 
Mary.  The  round  of  religious  observances  and 
duties  would  not  fail  of  scrupulous  performance. 
The  conditions  of  the  home  itself  were  no  doubt  of 
the  simplest  and  lowliest  kind  ;  but  an  abundance 
of  human  affection  was  an  ample  compensation. 
There  was  nothing  to  cripple  or  blight  in  any  way 
the  wonderful  young  life  that  was  there  unfolding. 
There  is  room  also  for  interesting  reflexion  as  to 
the  history  and  experience  of  that  family  circle  at 
Nazareth  during  all  the  years  that  Jesus  was  a 
member  of  it.  The  great  crimes  of  all  domestic 
life — births,  marriages,  deaths — must  surely,  some 
or  all  of  them,  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
home  of  Jesus  during  those  years.  As  we  think 
of  Joseph,  who,  as  it  is  commonly  agreed,  appears 
to  have  died  at  an  early  period,  and  of  our  Lord’s 
‘brothers’  and  ‘sisters’  (Mk  331  63),  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  within  the  circle  of  the 
home  J esus  had  the  experience  of  human  bereave¬ 
ment  and  sorrow,  and  also  of  rejoicing,  as  His  very 
own. 

4.  From  the  day  of  His  leaving  Nazareth  for  the 
Jordan,  Jesus  ceased  to  have  any  settled  home. 
‘The  Son  of  Man,’  He  once  said,  ‘hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head  ’  (Mt  820 1[  Lk  968).  It  is  true  that 
this  saying  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  (see 
Bruce,  With  Open  Face,  ch.  ix.),  for  Jesus  would  be 
welcome  in  the  houses  of  many  friends,  as  He  was 
notably  in  the  home  at  Bethany.  Still,  during 
His  public  ministry  He  surrendered  all  the  quiet 
joys  of  the  old  home  life  at  Nazareth,  and  often  in 
the  course  of  His  constant  journeys  must  have  had 
to  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  wan¬ 
derer.  When  He  called  His  first  disciples  to  follow 
Him  (Mt  418ff-  ||  Mk  Lk  527f-),  He  was  sum¬ 
moning  them  to  a  life  of  homelessness  resembling 
His  own.  He  made  readiness  to  leave  home,  with 
all  its  possessions  and  endearments,  a  test  of  fitness 
to  be  His  true  disciple  (Lk  967'62  jj  yjt  819-22,  cf  yj  t 
1921 1|).  And  though  He  sent  one  home  who  wished 
to  follow  Him  (Mk  519 1|  Lk  839),  He  taught  that,  in 
principle  at  least,  His  disciples  should  be  willing  to 
forsake  not  only  house  and  lands,  but  parents  and 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  even  wife  and  children, 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God’s  sake  (Lk  1828ff-  ||  Mt  1929, 
Mk  1029f-).  See,  further,  art.  Family. 

Literature.— See  the  works  cited  at  end  of  art.  Childhood, 
and  add  E.  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Eng. 
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tr.,  chs.  vii.  and  viii.  ;  Stalker,  Iniac p  Christi,  ch.  ii. ;  Dale, 
Laws  of  Christ,  ch.  xi. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

HONESTY  (the  subst.  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels;  the  adj.  ‘honest’  is  found  in  both  AV 
and  RV  of  Lk  815  as  a  rendering  of  xa\<js  =  Lat. 
honestus,  ‘noble,’  ‘excellent.’  See  Hastings’  DB 
s.vv.). — This  virtue  does  not  take  the  prominent 
place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it 
assumes  in  most  systems  of  ethics.  Our  Lord 
never  discusses  or  enjoins  it.  The  reasons  for  His 
seeming  neglect  of  the  subject  may  be  (1)  that 
there  was  no  dispute  about  it  in  His  day,  the  Sixth 
commandment  being  taken  for  granted  as  univers¬ 
ally  binding,  (2)  that  He  went  beneath  the  precept 
to  the  principles  underlying  it  when  (a)  He  dis¬ 
couraged  covetousness  (Mk  722,  Lk  1215),  and  (b)  He 
bade  His  disciples  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them  (Mt  712  =  Lk  631),  and  (3) 
that  He  treated  considerations  of  property  as  of 
secondary  importance,  so  that  when  it  was  a  question 
of  suffering  from  dishonesty — not  committing  it,  He 
advised  submission  (Mt  540) ;  and  when  the  question 
of  the  division  of  an  inheritance  was  submitted  to 
Him,  He  dismissed  it  as  not  within  His  province, 
and  that  with  a  tone  of  contempt,  as  though  such 
a  , matter  had  not  the  importance  people  usually 
attached  to  it  (Lk  12m),  In  life  we  see  that 
dishonesty  generally  indicates  a  radical  rottenness 
of  character.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  pruden¬ 
tial  lines  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  proverb, 

‘  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.’  By  creating  the 
Christian  character,  Jesus  cuts  out  the  roots  of 
dishonesty  in  deceit,  treachery,  and  greed  ;  and 
implants  those  principles  of  truth  and  honour  of 
which  honesty  is  one  of  the  natural  fruits.  The 
word  rendered  ‘  honest  ’  in  Lk  815  (/caXrj)  really 
means  ‘fair,’  ‘sound,’  ‘excellent.’  In  the  Synop¬ 
tics,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  a  thief  (kX^tt^s),  it  is  not 
to  denounce  his  wickedness,  but  in  one  place  (Mt 
619.20,  cf  Lit  1233)  to  warn  His  disciples  against 
making  treasures  of  earthly  things  which  thieves 
may  steal  or  moths  corrupt ;  and  in  another  place 
(Mt  2443,  cf.  Lk  1233)  to  compare  the  suddenness 
and  unexpectedness  of  His  advent  with  the  way  in 
which  a  thief  breaks  into  a  house  at  night.  In  Jn 
108ff-  the  false  leaders  of  the  people  are  compared 
to  ‘  thieves  and  robbers  ’  who  ravage  the  flock,  in 
contrast  to  the  Good  Shepherd  who  tends  it.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  the  subject  of 
neighbourly  kindness  had  fallen  among  robbers 
(Lk  1030),  whose  excessive  cruelty  is  described  ;  but 
the  point  of  the  parable  is  not  in  their  conduct, 
which  is  referred  to  only  in  order  to  show  the 
depth  of  misery  in  which  their  victim  was  found. 
Jesus  also  refers  to  robbers,  i.e.  brigands  ( \yaral ), 
when  He  denounces  the  Jews  for  making  God’s 
house  ‘a  den  of  robbers’  (Mk  ll17  RV ;  cf.  Mt 
2113,  Lk  194li),  quoting  Jer  7U.  Here  it  is  not 
common  dishonesty  that  rouses  our  Lord’s  anger 
so  much  as  the  desecration  r. f  the  house  of 
God. 

When  the  Jewish  authorities  came  with  an 
armed  troop  to  take  Jesus,  He  expostulated  with 
them,  asking  if  they  had  come  out  against  a  robber 
(Xijcrrijs,  Mk  1448  ;  cf.  Mt  2656,  Lk  2252).  In  none  of 
these  cases  does  Jesus  lay  any  stress  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dishonesty,  the  occasion  not  bringing  it 
into  discussion.  His  merciful  words  to  one  of  the 
malefactors  crucified  with  Him  (Lk  2343)  cannot  be 
taken  as  throwing  light  on  His  views  of  dishonesty 
and  its  pardonableness,  because  the  man  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  brigand  insurgent  and  a  follower  of  Barab- 
bas,  not  a  mere  thief.  Still  it  does  indicate  that 
gross  sins,  among  which  stealing  may  be  included, 
can  be  forgiven  in  those  who  turn  to  Christ.  The 
one  strong  condemnation  of  theft  in  the  Gospels  is 
St.  John’s  scornful  description  of  Judas  as  ‘a  thief’ 
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(Jn  1 2s),  indicative  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  the 
man’s  character. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  it  might  appear  that 
Jesus  was  commending  an  act  of  dishonesty.  This  man  having 
wasted  his  master's  goods  and  being  called  to  account,  foresees 
that  he  will  lose  his  situation.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  have 
some  homes  to  go  to  for  a  refuge,  he  buys  the  friendship  of  his 
master's  debtors  by  reducing  the  amount  of  their  debts  (Lk 
lb1-9).  On  the  surface,  at  all  events,  this  appears  to  be  a 
fraudulent  action  ;  and  yet  the  steward  is  commended  for 
it,  and  held  up  to  the  disciples  as  an  example  for  them 
to  follow.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  commenda¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  rich  man,  not  from  Christ.  The  master  in 
the  parable  commends  his  steward.  VVellhausen — in  opposition 
to  Jiilicher  —  ascribes  v.8  to  Jesus,  citing  as  parallel  Lk  IS6. 
According  to  this  view,  i  xupios  here  means  ‘the  Lord’  —  i.e. 
Christ,  not  ‘his  Lord,’  as  in  AV  and  RV.  But  against  that 
rendering  is  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  is  called  the  steward’s 
‘  lord  ’  throughout  the  parable.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that 
the  ‘  lord  ’  referred  to  in  v.8  is  the  ‘  lord  ’  previously  mentioned 
in  vv.3- 5.  Thus,  as  Ur.  Plummer  remarks,  the  argument,  like 
that  implied  by  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  is  a  fortiori. 
Even  a  worthless,  dishonest  steward  is  commended  by  his 
master,  at  least  for  shrewdness  ;  much  more,  then,  should  a  true 
servant  of  Christ  act  wisely.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  prudence, 
not  the  dishonesty,  that  is  commended.  This  parable  is  an 
extreme  instance  for  the  rule  that  in  any  parable  the  main 
lessons  only  should  be  sought,  and  not  its  details  allegorized. 
Possibly  we  should  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  estate  was 
farmed  to  the  steward,  who  rack-rented  the  tenants  and  dis¬ 
honestly  appropriated  the  excess,  so  that  his  hasty  reduction  of 
their  debts  was  only  bringing  them  down  to  the  right  amount, 
that  which  the  owner  had  been  receiving ;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  Mr.  Latham  put  forward  the  view  that  the  steward 
had  been  too  scrupulous  in  studying  the  interests  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  whom  he 
ground  down  cruelly ;  and  he  took  the  parable  as  a  warning 
against  unwise  zeal  for  God  at  the  cost  of  unkindness  to  men, 
on  whom  in  the  name  of  God  too  heavy  requirements  are  laid 
( Pastor  Pastorum,  pp.  386-398).  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

HONEY.— Honey  is  mentioned  very  frequently 
in  the  OT  :  twenty  times  in  the  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion  ‘a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey’  (Ex 
3s- 17  135  333,  Lv  2024,  Nu  1327  14“  16l3f-,  Dt  63  ll9 
269-  15  273  3120,  Jos  56,  Jer  ll5  3223,  Ezk  206- ,5)  ;  or 
in  other  connexions,  either  literally,  as  a  product 
of  the  soil  and  as  food  (Gn  4311,  Dt  88  3‘213,  Jg 
148f- 18,  1  S  1425'-  29-  43,  2  S  1729,  1  K  143,  2  K  1832, 

2  Ch  31s,  Job  2017,  Ps  8116,  Is  715- 22,  Jer  418,  Ezk 
1613-19,  Sir  ll3  3926) ;  or  figuratively,  as  a  term  of 
comparison  for  sweetness  (Ex  16s  ,  Ps  1910  1 191"3, 
Pr  53  1 624  2413f-  2516-  27,  Ca  4n  5\  Ezk  33,  Sir  2420 
491).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  rarely  named 
in  the  NT,  and  especially  in  the  Gospels.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  any  other  honey  than  that  of  wild  bees.  Yet 
the  fact  that  in  2  Ch  315  honey  is  included  among 
the  products  of  which  the  first-fruits  were  to  be 
offered,  would  appear  to  represent  it  as  an  object 
of  culture,  and  the  mention  of  ‘  wild  honey  ’  as 
part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  34,  Mk  l8 
[Syr.  Sin.,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Dt  3213 
and  Ps  8116,  has  ‘  honey  of  the  mountains’])  appears 
to  point  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  existence  of 
honey  derived  from  domesticated  bees.  As  to  arti¬ 
ficial  honey,  made  from  boiled  fruits  (dates,  raisins, 
tigs),  and  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of 
dibs  (the  phonetic  equivalent  of  Heb.  Bgpr  ‘honey’ 
[of  bees]),  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  known 
to  the  Israelites  and  the  Jews;  but  we  have  no 
decisive  Biblical  proof  of  this  (cf.  Jos.  BJ  IV.  viii. 

3  ;  Urquhart,  The  Lebanon,  1860,  i.  p.  393  ;  Berg- 
gren,  Guide  Frangais-Arabe,  col.  266,  Nr.  94  and 
95). 

The  two  parallel  passages  cited  above,  relating 
to  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  word  g^Xi,  ‘honey,’  is 
found.  Wild  honey  (geXi  dypior)  is  named  along 
with  locusts  as  forming  the  very  simple  and  frugal 
sustenance  of  an  ascetic,  a  Nazirite,  such  as  John 
was.*  Further,  in  another  Gospel  passage  (Lk 

*  One  might  be  tempted,  however,  following  a  hint  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  (xix.  94),  to  see  in  the  ‘wild  honey  '  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  vegetable  and  nutritive  substance,  such  as  the  resin 
of  the  tamarisks  or  some  other  sweet  and  savoury  exudation 
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2442)  there  is  mention,  at  least  in  the  TR  and  AY, 
of  a  piece  ‘  of  a  honeycomb  ’  (axd  peXuraiov  K-rjpiov) 
as  having  been  ottered  along  with  ‘  a  piece  of 
broiled  fish’  to  Jesus  after  His  resurrection.  But 
a  number  of  the  most  ancient  MSS  of  the  NT 
(NABDLII)  do  not  contain  the  former  phrase,  and 
the  disposition  of  modern  commentators,  almost 
without  exception,  is  to  consider  it  as  an  addition. 

‘  A  singular  interpolation,  evidently  from  an  ex¬ 
traneous  source,  written  or  oral,’  say  Westcott  and 
Hort.  The  RV  omits  it.  But  this  method  of 
solving  the  problem  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis 
factory  and  final.  In  fact,  if  it  is  very  hard  to 
imagine,  to  use  the  language  of  Dean  Burgon, 

‘  that  such  a  clause  as  that  established  itself  univer¬ 
sally  in  the  sacred  text,  if  it  be  spurious,’  it  is 
much  less  difficult  to  explain  ‘  how  such  a  clause 
became  omitted  from  any  manuscript,  if  it  be 
genuine.’  One  can  discover  no  possible  motive  for 
the  surreptitious  introduction  of  these  words  into 
the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  primitive  and  authentic 
text,  it  is  not  impossible  to  disentangle  the  reason 
of  their  suppression  in  some  MSS.  With  a  view 
to  this  we  must  place  the  narrative  of  Lk  2441'4S 
alongside  of  Jn  219'13,  compare  these  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  meal,  and  note  that  in  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  probably  in  various 
attempts  to  establish  1  harmonies  of  the  Four 
Gospels’  (but  not  in  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian), 
these  two  scenes  are  in  fact  identified  (although 
they  differ  in  all  their  essential  features).  Now, 
perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  explain  how  the  mention 
of  the  honeycomb  came  to  disappear.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lv  2ut,  which  forbids  the  use  of  honey 
(probably  because  easily  subject  to  fermentation) 
in  any  kind  of  sacrifice ;  that  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Ca  51  (especially  in  the  LXX 
version)  applied  to  Christ;  an  ascetic  tendency  to 
proscribe  sweet  foods  ;  the  possible  intervention  of 
the  Valentinians  with  their  Veritatis  Evcmgelium  ; 
and,  finally,  the  proneness  to  polemize  against  the 
Gnostics,  who  made  large  use  of  honey  in  their 
solemn  ‘mysteries’  (cf.  Carl  Schmidt,  Gnostische 
Schriften  in  koptischer  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1892,  pp. 
203,  508),  and  who  may  have  appealed  for  support 
to  this  text ; — such  are  the  motives  which,  either 
singly  or  all  combined,  may  have  brought  about 
the  removal  of  the  disputed  words.  The  present 
writer  is  strongly  inclined,  in  common  with  the 
three  authors  cited  below  in  the  Literature,  to 
retain  them  as  authentic. 

Literature. — Burgon-Miller,  The  Traditional  Text  of  the 
Holy  Gospels,  London,  1896,  Appendix  I.  ‘  Honeycomb,'  pp.  240- 
252;  Merx,  Evany,  des  Markus  und  Lukas,  Berlin,  1905,  pp. 
540-543  ;  Nestle,  ThLZ,  1906,  col.  40.  See  also,  for  bees,  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  502  ff. ;  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  A nimals,  1869,  pp.  605-612  ; 
Tristram,  Hat.  Hist,  v*  the  Bible  8,  1889,  pp.  322-326. 

Lucien  Gautier. 

HONOUR.— The  codes  of  technical  ‘honour’  are 
largely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt  5, 
Lk  629).  Therefore  such  conceptions  of  ‘  honour 
must  be  regarded  as  briers  choking  the  word  (Mk 
419) ;  for  whatever  justification  codes  of  ‘honour’ 
may  claim  (as  from  Mt  712),  they  are  impatient  of 
the  spirit  of  meekness  inculcated  by  Christ  in  pre¬ 
cept  (Mt  539)  and  in  example  (Mt  27).  So  the  Sons 
of  Thunder  would  have  vindicated  summarily  the 
honour  of  their  Master  (Lk  954).  More  generally, 
in  the  quest  of  honour,  it  is  honour  from  God  and 
not  from  men  that  is  to  be  sought  by  the  Christian 
— the  glory  of  God  rather  than  of  men  (Jn  1243). 
Worldly  honour  may  be  a  source  of  severest 
temptation  (Lk  47),  for  the  disciple  is  not  greater 
than  his  Master  whose  sinlessness  was  thus  brought 

from  a  tree.  To  collect  nourishment  of  this  kind  in  the  thickets 
along  the  Jordan  would  have  been  an  easier  task  for  the  Baptist, 
and  would  have  required  less  time,  than  to  hunt  for  the  honey 
of  bees  (cf.  Berggren,  op.  cit.  col.  564). 


to  view  (Mt  1024).  Honour  from  God  the  Christian 
disciple  will  have  :  ‘  If  any  man  will  serve  me, 
him  will  my  Father  honour’  (Jn  1226).  And  to  be 
invited  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  King’s  Son 
is  a  greater  honour  than  any  this  world  affords 
(Mt  22).  But  this  honour  and  blessing  from  God 
contrasts  with  the  dishonour  and  scorn  that  the 
world  is  ready  to  shower  upon  followers  of  One 
who  was  despised  and  rejected.  The  wicked 
husbandmen  did  not  honour  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard  (Mk  126) ;  they  killed  him  and  put 
him  to  shame  (Mk  15).  The  Christian  therefore 
must  not  be  found 

‘  Seeking  an  honour  which  they  gave  not  Thee.’ 

Nay,  even  the  most  sacred  honour  is  not  the  right 
goal  for  the  follower  of  Christ,  as  James  and  John 
were  taught  (Mk  1037).  Service,  not  honour,  is 
the  true  aim  for  the  life  of  self-sacrifice, — not  to  be 
honoured  of  all,  but  to  be  servant  of  all  (Mk  1044). 
Honour  is  included  in  the  all-things  left  to  follow 
Christ  (Mt  1927),  and  it  is  worth  while  to  abandon 
all  worldly  things  in  exchange  for  the  true  life 
(Mt  1626).  Still  further,  the  tradition  of  men  must 
give  place  to  the  commandment  of  God  (Mk  78). 
Dishonour  now  will  give  place  to  eternal  and 
Divine  honour  in  due  season  (Mt  1928). 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

HOOK.— See  Fish. 

HOPE. — In  considering  the  relation  of  hope  to 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  we  are  at  once  met  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  Gospels  the  word  Axis  does 
not  occur  at  all,  and  Axifoi  only  five  times,  viz. 
once  in  Mt  (1221),  where  the  Evangelist  quotes  the 
LXX,  three  times  in  Lk  (634  238  2421),  and  once  in 
Jn  (546) ;  and  in  none  of  these  instances  does  it  refer 
to  the  theological  virtue. 

This  absence  of  the  word  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  remember  not  only  that  Judaism,  the 
religion  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
reared,  was  essentially  a  religion  of  hope,  but  also 
that  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  vastly 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  that  hope,  by  imparting  to 
it  the  riches  of  the  Christian  faith.  Great  as  was 
the  religious  hope  inspired  by  the  older  dispensa¬ 
tion,  it  was  small  when  compared  with  that  ‘  better 
hope’  (He  7  49)  which  rested  on  the  unchangeable 
kingly  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  disciples  doubtless  were  too  fully  absorbed 
in  the  present  to  have  felt  deeply  expectations  for 
the  future.  They  were  held  captive  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  His  personality  and  the  depth  of  His  love, 
and  ultimately  came  to  realize  that  they  had  in 
Him  the  Hope  of  Israel  itself.  And  if  Simeon, 
having  received  the  Messiah  into  his  arms,  felt  his 
greatest  hopes  realized,  then  the  disciples,  having 
found  the  Christ,  must  have  been  so  absorbed  by 
Him  as  to  have  had  little  room  and  little  need  for 
longings  regarding  the  future. 

But  why  did  Jesus,  who  taught  the  necessity  of 
faith  (Mk  ll22,  Jn  316)  and  the  pre-eminence  of  love 
'(Mt  2240),  remain  silent  as  regards  hope.  It  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  training  His  followers,  the 
first  necessity  was  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  Himself  as  their  present  possession.  Had  He 
taught  them  fully  of  the  fruition  that  awaited  them 
at  the  end  of  the  age,  and  had  He  thus  made  hope 
a  distinctly  prominent  portion  of  His  teaching,  Be 
would  have  dissipated  their  attention  and  diverted 
it  from  that  which  they  most  required  to  learn. 
St.  Paul  could  teach,  ‘  Christ  our  hope’  (1  Ti  l1). 
Jesus  had  to  lay  the  foundation  by  teaching, 
1  Come  unto  me  ’  (Mt  1 128). 

But  if  He  did  not  give  direct  teaching  on  the 
point,  He  nevertheless  laid  deeply  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  hope  was  to  be 
built ;  for  He  pointed  the  disciples,  in  His  promises, 
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to  the  blessings  which  they  ultimately  would  enjoy. 
The  promises  of  His  resurrection,  of  His  perpetual 
spiritual  presence,  and  of  His  final  return  in  glory, 
were  sure  foundations  upon  which  the  Church  could 
build  her  doctrine,  and  on  this  basis  the  developed 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  rests.  And  if  the  death 
of  Jesus  rudely  shattered  the  Messianic  hope  of 
the  disciples,  His  resurrection,  followed  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  restored  it  to 
them  in  a  purified  and  spiritual  form. 

As  we  study  in  the  Epistles  the  doctrine  of  hope, 
which  was  thus  awakened  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  life,  we  find  it  vitally  connected 
by  the  Church  with  her  faith  in  Christ  risen  and 
glorified.  (1)  His  resurrection  is  regarded  as  the 
ground,  of  the  Christian’s  hope  :  by  it  Christians  are 
begotten  ‘unto  a  living  hope,’  and  through  it  their 
hope  in  God  is  established  (1  P  l3-21).  (2)  All 

Christian  hopes  are  realized  in  Him.  Various 
objects  Worthy  of  hope  are  mentioned,  such  as 
salvation  (1  ill  5s),  eternal  life  (Tit  l2  37),  the 
glory  of  God  (Ro  52,  Col  l27),  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (Ac  2415  236) ;  but  all  these  different 
blessings  are  summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ.  When 
they  hope  for  Him,  they  hope  for  them  all ;  for 
in  Him  all  the  scattered  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart  are  united  and  find  their  fulfilment.  Thus 
it  is  that  St.  Paul  calls  Him  ‘our  hope’  (1  Ti  l1). 
(3)  The  Church  therefore  fixes  her  gaze  on  the 
heavens ;  for  her  Hope  is  there.  She  is  ever  ‘  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of 
our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’  (Tit  21?), 
for  then  she  shall  be  like  Him,  for  she  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is  ;  ‘  and  every  one  that  hath  this  hope 
set  on  him  purifieth  himself  ’  (1  Jn  32- 3).  Even 
inanimate  nature  groans  for  its  coming  redemption 
at  the  Parousia,  having  been  subjected  to  vanity 
‘in  hope’  (Ro  820).  (4)  But  while  the  full  realiza¬ 

tion  of  Christian  hope  will  not  be  reached  until 
the  return  of  Christ,  yet  even  now  the  Church  has 
a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that  ultimately  will  be  hers. 
For  Christ  now  dwells  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  members,  and  thus  grants  an  earnest 
of  final  fullilment.  Christ  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  individual  is  ‘the  hope  of  glory’  (Col  l27),  and 
therefore  to  be  without  Christ  is  to  be  without 
hope  (Eph  212). 

See,  further,  the  following  article. 

Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

HOPEFULNESS  (Christ’s). — Knowing  that  all 
our  possessions  of  grace  come  from  Christ,  in  whom 
we  believe  all  fulness  dwells,  and  believing  that  He 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men  possessed  perfect 
knowledge,  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  whether  we 
could  justly  attribute  hope  to  Him.  As  regards 
His  perfect  knowledge,  we  must  remember  that 
uncertainty  is  no  essential  element  in  hope.  Human 
hope  may  be  proverbially  disappointing,  but  that 
is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  temporal  things,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  hope  itself.  Indeed,  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  hope  consists  in  the  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  grounds.  It  is  a  ‘better  hope’  in 
part  as  being  ‘  sure  and  steadfast  ’  (He  719  6'9).  The 
fact,  then,  that  our  Lord’s  faith  rendered  future 
objects  of  desire  almost  a  present  possession  in  no 
way  prevented  Him  from  experiencing  this  grace.* 
As  regards  His  possessing  ‘all  fulness’  as  the 
Bod-man,  and  so  being  thought  incapable  of  feeling 
hopefulness,  it  may  be  said  that  we  clearly  start 
our  thoughts  on  a  wrong  line  if  we  commence  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  with  our  own  a  priori 
views  of  what  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  must  have 
felt  or  not  felt.  We  can  in  ourselves  be  no  ade- 

*  Westcott  ( Life ,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  writes  in  his  diary:  ‘The  fact 
of  our  Lord  never  mentioning  His  own  faith  or  hope  is  a  proof 
of  His  Divinity.’  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
a  careful  statement,  but  rather  as  a  passing  thought,  and  it  was 
noted  down  early  in  his  life  (iet.  21). 


quate  judges  of  the  limitations  which  Deity  might 
set  upon  itself  when  taking  our  flesh.  Our  duty 
is  to  study  the  N  T,  ana  especially  the  Gospels,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  what  is  there  revealed  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  this  act  of  Divine  condescension. 
And  such  a  study  teaches  us  that  in  our  Lord’s 
Person  we  have  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Father, 
but  also  a  revelation  of  humanity  at  its  highest. 
He  loved  to  call  Himself  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  because  He 
thereby  taught  us  to  see  in  Him  the  ideal  Man, 
and  therefore  we  must  expect  to  see  in  Him  every 
truly  human  emotion  (and  hope  is  one  of  them) 
purified  and  perfected. 

No  teacher  of  mankind  ever  so  frequently  pointed 
to  Himself  in  His  teaching  as  Jesus  did,  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  He  rarely  revealed  His  own 
personal  emotions.  When  He  disclosed  Himself 
it  was  as  the  source  of  all  grace,  so  that  men 
might  be  saved  and  nourished  by  His  life.  He 
was  so  absolutely  selfless  that  He  rarely  sought 
sympathy  by  speaking  of  His  heart’s  desires.  It 
is  not  He  but  the  Evangelists  who  tell  us  that  He 
was  weary,  wept,  exulted,  marvelled.  Thus  it 
happens  that  He  never  definitely  mentions  His 
own  hope.  Indeed,  strangely  enough,  the  word 
f\7Ti?  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  (see  art.  Hope). 
But  as  hope  is  a  necessary  element  of  Christian 
character,  being  one  of  the  ‘abiding’  graces  (1  Co 
1313),  Christ,  if  He  be  true  man,  must  have  ex¬ 
perienced  it.  It  is  not  said  that  He  had  faith,  but 
must  we  not  believe  that  His  whole  human  career 
was  sustained  from  the  first  consciousness  of  child¬ 
hood  to  Calvary  by  faith,  perfect  in  its  range  and 
steadfastness  ?  The  long  nights  of  prayer  surely 
tell  us  not  only  of  a  general  attitude  of  depend¬ 
ence,  but  also  of  a  definite  trustful  belief  in  the 
love  and  presence  of  His  Father,  which  found  its 
expression  in  petition.  What  habitual  strength  of 
faith  is  shown  in  such  words  as  ‘  Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even 
now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?’ 
(Mt  2653). 

No  doubt  His  faith  and  hope  are  so  raised  above 
ours  by  their  perfection,  that  they  may  no  longer 
seem  to  be  what  to  us  are  faith  and  hope.  But 
He  raised  all  human  attributes  to  their  perfection  ; 
not  thereby  altering  their  essential  character,  but 
rather  exhibiting  them  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
ourselves.  And  if  He  felt  no  hope,  never  rejoiced 
in  coming  good,  never  was  upborne  when  wearing 
the  cross  by  anticipation  of  the  crown,  but  lived 
His  life  in  the  cold  calm  of  duty,  then  the  Stoic 
is  the  ideal  of  our  race. 

Not  a  few  evidences,  more  or  less  indirect,  of 
Christ’s  hopefulness  are  found  in  the  Gospels.  In 
one  case  its  object  was  of  a  temporal  nature, 
namely,  when  being  ‘  hungry  ’  He  approached  the 
fig  tree,  ‘  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon.’ 
(Mk  1  fl2ff.) 

Little  reverence  would  be  shown  by  interpreting 
this  incident  as  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
a  moral  lesson.  ‘  If  He  only  pretended  not  to 
know  that  the  tree  was  barren,  we  should  expect 
the  hunger  also  to  have  been  pretended’  (Mason, 
Conditions  of  our  Lord’s  Life,  p.  152).  Rather 
have  we  an  example  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
for  a  desired  good,  which  circumstances  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  which  He  turned  to  a  moral  purpose. 

Evidence  of  His  being  cheered  during  His  minis¬ 
try  by  hope  of  the  results  of  His  spiritual  labours 
may  probably  be  seen  in  His  words  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  when  the  Samaritan  woman  had  left  (Jn 
427-38).  He  had  gained  one  soul,  and  with  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  saw  the  land  filled  with  ripened  souls 
ready  for  the  spiritual  reaper.  His  followers,  too, 
would  receive  wages  in  the  joy  of  souls  won,  and 
ultimately  they,  with  the  earlier  workers  of  God 
who  had  sown  the  seed,  would  rejoice  together. 
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So  full  was  His  soul  with  joy  of  hope  already 
|  realized,  and  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
harvesting,  that  He  was  raised  above  the  sense  of 
hunger.  The  whole  passage  seems  full  of  the 
deepest  emotion  of  our  Lord  ;  and  if  so,  hope  was 
its  strongest  element.  A  similar  anticipation  of 
coming  joy  in  the  salvation  of  those  He  came  to 
save  may  be  felt  in  the  words,  ‘  Rejoice  with  me  ; 
for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost  ’  (Lk  156). 
Further,  may  we  not  see  that  hope  realized  was 
the  cause  of  the  strong  movement  of  His  soul, 
when  He  exulted  (r)ya\\i.dcraTo,  Lk  1021)  in  Satan’s 
fall  from  heaven  ?  It  was  a  rejoicing  of  His  inner¬ 
most  soul,  because  already  He  saw  potentially 
accomplished  the  object  of  His  mission.  Similarly 
must  we  account  for  the  deep  feeling  displayed  by 
Him  when  visited  by  the  inquiring  Greeks  (Jn 
1020-33).  Here  again  is  hope  anticipative.  He  sees 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  potentially  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  persons  of  these  Gentiles,  and  He  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘  the  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  gloriiied’  (v.23)  ;  and  yet,  foreknowing 
the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  Him  before  the 
achievement  of  His  desire,  He  alternated  between 
the  joy  of  hope  and  the  sorrow  of  human  dread, 
and  prayed  to  be  saved  from  that  hour  (v.27). 

In  His  teaching  to  His  disciples  there  is  the  oft- 
repeated  lesson  of  His  return  to  His  Father  (Jn  733 
814  1628).  Doubtless  His  chief  object  was  to  explain 
His  heavenly  origin  and  to  prepare  them  for  His 
departure,  but  not  a  little  pathos  and  increased 
depth  may  be  recognized  in  such  words  if  we  see 
in  them  also  a  longing  hope  for  the  time  when  the 
bitter  trials  of  His  voluntary  humiliation  would 
cease.  Thus  in  His  High-Priestly  prayer,  now 
that  He  has  finished  His  work,  He  pleads  for  the 
renewal  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  His  Father 
before  the  world  was  (171'5).  And  thinking  of  the 
loved  ones  to  whom  His  parting  would  be  so  bitter 
a  trial,  He  prays  for  the  realization  of  the  hope 
that  they  might  ultimately  be  granted  the  beatific 
vision,  beholding  Him  in  His  glory  (v.24) ;  then 
would  He  drink  with  them  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
new  in  His  Father’s  kingdom  (Mt  2629). 

Perhaps  the  most  clearly  expressed  example  of 
hope  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  an  example  which 
unequivocally  shows  His  feeling  of  the  emotion, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  with  which  He  com¬ 
menced  the  Paschal  meal.  ‘  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer  ’  (Lk  2216).  Here  we  have  a  distinct  state¬ 
ment,  that  He  held  ardently  an  expectation  of  a 
future  good  before  its  realization. 

We  further  find  that  His  ministry  was  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  intense  optimism  as  regards  both  the 
community  and  the  individual.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  recall  that  He  more  than  any 
other  saw  the  reality  of  human  corruption.  The 
hidden  disease  of  society,  with  its  outward  religious¬ 
ness  and  inward  godlessness,  led  Him  to  predict  the 
overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  national  life, 
like  Jeremiah  of  old.  But,  unlike  that  prophet, 
He,  notwithstanding  His  clear  view  of  coming 
judgment,  looked  to  the  future  with  a  splendid 
hopefulness.  His  kingdom  would  yet  fill  the  world 
(Mt  13) ;  His  gospel  would  be  universally  preached 
(Mk  1310)  ;  and  ultimately  all  men  would  be  drawn 
unto  Him  (Jn  1232). 

The  same  optimism  is  to  be  seen  in  His  dealings 
with  individual  sinners.  In  the  most  corrupt  He 
saw  germs  of  good  ;  and  thus  could  win  sinful 
women  from  their  ways  (Lk  760,  Jn  8U),  and  publi¬ 
cans  from  their  grasping  worldliness  (Mk  214,  Lk 
199) ;  and  He  could  discover  sufficient  moral  worth 
in  a  dying  thief  and  murderer  to  be  able  to  promise 
him  rest  in  Paradise  (Lk  2343).  The  hopefulness  of 
Christ  in  His  message  to  mankind  is  fully  embodied 
in  His  saying,  ‘  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome 


the  world’  (Jn  1633).  Thus  we  see  that  our  Lord 
was  in  hope,  as  in  all  else  save  sin,  ‘  like  as  we  are  ’ 
(He  415).  And  if  we  in  our  trials  are  upborne  by 
the  hope  of  future  bliss,  He  also  was  upborne  to 
endure  the  cross  and  despise  the  shame  by  ‘  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him’  ( 122). 

Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

HORN. — The  expression  ‘a  horn  of  salvation’  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Lk  l69)  is  undoubtedly  a 
reference  to  the  promised  Messiah.  A  similar  com¬ 
bination  of  words  is  found  in  Ps  182,  but  the  con¬ 
ception  is  more  probably  due  to  13217,  1  S  210. 

1.  In  the  OT  the  word  ‘horn’  is  figuratively  used 
in  poetical  and  allegorical  language :  (re)  for  ab¬ 
stract  notions  of  strength  (Nu  2323,  Ps  8917-24),  and 
hence  of  dignity  ( 1 129)  or  pride  (754ff-) ;  also,  ( b )  in 
a  concrete  sense,  to  represent  kings  and  empires 
(Dn  724  820f-,  Zee  l,8ff-).  The  rendering ‘a  mighty 
salvation,’  Lk  l69  (Pr.  Bk.),  paraphrases  the  sense 
but  obliterates  the  associations.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  21.  18 
is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  metaphor  in  ordinary 
literature,  in  which  it  is  rare. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  horn  in  animals  is  a  weapon 

of  attack  rather  than  of  defence,  some  have  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  symbol  of  aggressive  strength  (see 
Delitzsch,  Perowne,  etc.,  on  Ps  182) :  possibly  com¬ 
bative  strength,  in  which  both  ideas  are  included, 
would  be  a  better  definition.  There  are  two  classes 
of  symbols  expressive  of  such  strength  :  (a)  natural 
weapons  (e  g.  horn,  right  hand,  arm,  etc.),  and  ( b ) 
artificial  weapons  (arrows,  axe,  shield,  etc.).  When 
any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  the  former  class 
tends  to  represent  that  strength  which  is  personal, 
inherent,  immediate ;  the  latter,  to  represent  that 
strength  in  which  second  causes,  instruments, 
agents  appear  (Is  105- 15).  F.  S.  Ranken. 

HOSANNA  (suysa-t,  Gr.  wa-awd). — One  of  the 
Hebrew  words  which  (like  Amen,  Hallelujah, 
Sabbath,  Sabaoth )  have  passed,  transliterated  and 
not  translated,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jewish 
to  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  NT  it 
occurs  only  in  three  Gospels :  in  them  it  is  found 
six  times  (Mt  219  bis- 15,  Mk  II9- 10,  Jn  1213),  but  only 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord’s  triumphant  entry  to 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  only  as  a  vocal 
cry  uttered,  either  by  the  palm-bearing  multitude 
who  met  Him,  or  by  the  children  who  hailed  Him 
thereafter  in  the  Temple  (Mt  2115).  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  the  word  came  to  designate  not 
alone  the  cry,  but  also  the  branches  of  palms, 
myrtle,  or  willow  which  on  their  joyous  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  especially  on  its  seventh  day,  the 
people  were  accustomed — for  the  Law  did  not  en¬ 
join  this  ceremony — to  carry  in  procession  with  the 
priests  to  the  fountain  of  Shiloah  and  thence  again 
to  the  Temple,  where  these  ‘  hosannas  ’  were  piled 
up  and  beaten  against  the  altar.  It  is  only  with 
‘  Hosanna  ’  as  a  cry  that  we  are  here  concerned  ; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  when,  in  honour  of  our 
Lord,  the  multitude  raised  the  cry,  they  ‘  took 
branches  of  palm  trees’  (Jn  1213)  as  well;  and 
therefore,  besides  expounding  the  meaning  of  the 
cry,  we  must  consider  how  a  ceremony  customary 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  came  to  be  adopted, 
popularly,  on  an  occasion  when  the  worshippers 
were  assembling  at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  a  feast  of 
a  widely  different  character,  that  of  the  Passover. 

Pliilologically,  the  word  Hosanna  is  explained  as 
a  derivation  from  or  contraction  of  Ps  1 1 825  (Heb. ) : 
anna  Jahweh  hbshi' dh-nna  ( ‘  I  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord,  save  now  ’).  This  Psalm  was  sung,  and  this 
verse  of  it  used  as  a  refrain  by  the  people,  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  refrain  was  ab- 
bi’eviated,  through  constant  popular  repetition, 
into  Hdsha'na,  just  as  the  old  Canaanitish  cry 
Hoi  Dod  ( =  ‘  Ho  Adonis  ’)  was  turned  into  a  com- 
I  mon  interjection,  Hedad. 
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The  vocal  ‘Hosanna’  was  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  i 
Tabernacles  when  the  branches  also  were  employed ;  and  on  I 
this  account  it  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Dembitz  (in 
the  Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  vi.  p.  270,  s.v.  ‘  Hosn'ana  Rabbah  ’)  that  I 
‘the  Gospels  by  a  mistake  place  the  custom  in  the  season 
shortly  before  the  Passover,  instead  of  in  the  feast  of  Booths.’ 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  (1)  that,  according  to  another 
writer  in  the  same  Encyclopedia,  Rabbi  Kaufmann  Kohler 
(vol.  vi.  p.  272),  Hosanna  ‘  became  a  popular  cry  used  in  solemn 
processions  wherewith  was  connected  the  carrying  of  palm 
branches  as  described  in  1  Mac  1351  and  2  Mac  10V  But  (‘2)#the 
procession  in  1  Mac  135i  was  not  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  was  kept  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Lv  23y4),  but 
at  a  wholly  different  season,  ‘on  the  three  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  second  month  ’ ;  while  the  celebration  in  2  Mac  107, 
though  ‘  the  procession  was  after  the  manner  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  ’  (v.<>),  was  somewhat  later  in  the  year.  Thus  there 
was  historical  and  uninspired  (for  the  Jews  did  not  hold  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  to  be  inspired)  precedent  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  both  of  the  palm-bearing  and  the  shout  on  other  suitable 
occasions  besides  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  And  (3)  was  not  the 
occasion  of  Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  one  that  must  have 
seemed  eminently  suitable  alike  to  Ilis  disciples  who  began  it 
(Lk  19**7)  and  to  the  candid  (Mt  2115)  and  grateful  (Jn  12*7) 
Israelites  who  joined  them  in  the  celebration  of  it?  The  Jews, 
we  know,  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  the  highest  of  those  blessings  which  Messiah  was  to 
bring.  It  was  as  Messiah  that  Jesus  now  presented  Himself. 
He  had  chosen  to  ride  that  day  upon  the  ass’s  colt,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Zechariah’s  prophecy  (Zee  99),  just  on  purpose  to 
make  an  offer  of  Himself  to  Jerusalem  as  her  promised  King 
(Mt  214,  Jn  1214).  What,  accordingly,  would  the  people  look  for 
at  His  hands?  What  would  they  ask  from  Him?  Salvation; 
but  salvation  not  on  its  negative  side  alone,  of  deliverance,  but 
on  its  positive  side  as  well,  of  fruition.  If  the  approaching 
feast  of  the  Passover  would  remind  them  of  the  former,  how 
their  Egyptian  oppressor  had  been  smitten  (Ex  1229),  it  was 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  which  pre-eminently  supplied  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  :  its  branches  and  its  booths  were  redolent 
of  that  first  night  of  freedom  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed 
under  the  cool  booths  of  Succoth  (Ex  123  )?  s0  refreshing  after  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  brickfield  and  the  furnace.  Both  sides — 
the  negative  and  the  positive,  the  smiting  and  the  booths — 
were  in  one  chapter  (Ex  12) :  they  could  hardly  remember  the 
one  without  the  other.  The  form,  therefore,  which  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  described  by  the  Four 
Evangelists  as  assuming,  is  not  such  as  to  reejuire  us  to  suppose 
that  they  made  a  mistake  in  placing  it  at  the  season  of  the 
Passover.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  neither  unprecedented  nor 
unnatural ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  legally  prescribed 
but  only  a  popular  ceremony,  left  them  quite  free  to  use  ic  when 
they  thought  fit.  It  is  not  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  transferred 
the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Passover  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Hosanna  is  rendered  in  both  AV  and  RV  (cf. 
Ps  118-’5,  whence  it  is  taken)  ‘Save  now.’  The 
now  is  not  here  an  adverb  of  time,  but  an  inter¬ 
jection  of  entreaty,  as  in  ‘  Come  now  ’ :  the  word 
means  ‘Oh  !  save’  ( Jewish  Encyc. ),  or  ‘Save,  we 
beseech  Thee.’  As  given  (1)  absolutely,  as  in  Mk 
ll9  and  Jn  1213,  the  natural  meaning  of  this  would 
he  an  address  to  Christ,  as  Messiah,  asking  Him  to 
bestow  the  salvation  expected  of  Him  ;  or,  as  our 
English  hymn  expresses  it,  ‘  Bring  near  Thy  great 
salvation.  We  can  understand  how,  in  this  sense, 

‘  Hosanna  ’  should  be  followed  by  salutations  or 
acclamations,  ‘  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord’  (Ps  1182B,  Mt  219,  Mk  ll9), 

‘  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord’  (Mk  ll10),  or 
‘  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord’  (Jn  1213).  All  the  different 
forms  may  have  been  used,  for  there  was  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  speakers.  The  sequence  of  the  thoughts  is 
natural  :  for  if  Jesus  be  once  conceived  of  as  able 
to  save  (either  by  His  own  power  or  by  that  of  Him 
that  sent  Him),  the  next  thing,  obviously,  for  His 
people  to  do,  after  asking  Him  to  exert  His  power 
in  their  behalf,  is  to  rejoice  that  He  has  come,  and 
to  bless  Him  for  coming. 

But  (2)  it  is  not  only  in  this  absolute  construction 
that  the  Evangelists  use  the  word  Hosanna.  St. 
Matthew  employs  it  with  a  dative,  ‘  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David’  (Mt  219) ;  and  botli  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  give  us  ‘  Hosanna  in  the  highest.’ 
Both  these  variations  have  been  censured  by  Dr. 
Kaufmann  Kohler  ( Jewish.  Encyc.  l.c.  supra )  as 
‘  corruptions  of  the  original  version  ’  :  the  addition 
‘  in  the  highest,’  he  declares  to  be  ‘  words  which  no 
longer  give  any  sense.’  But  in  a  connexion  which  I 


seems  to  justify  St.  Matthew,  the  dative  is  used 
alike  in  the  OT  (Ps3“  ‘Salvation  belongeth  unto 
the  Lord’)  and  in  the  NT  in  a  passage  based  upon 
that  Psalm  (Rev  710  ‘  Salvation  unto  our  God  ;  and 
unto  the  Lamb’);  while  there  is  surely  nothing 
‘  senseless  ’  in  the  thought  that  the  salvation  which 
God  gives,  or  sends,  to  men  should  till  the  highest 
heaven  with  rejoicings  in  His  praise.  We  have 
the  idea  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ps.  81)  and  in  the  NT  (Lk 
214,  Eph  310).  To  some  Christian  commentators, 
however,  and  those  of  no  mean  weight, — e.g.  Cor¬ 
nelius  a  Lapide  and  Dean  Alford, — St.  Matthew’s 
use  of  Hosanna  with  the  dative  has  seemed  to 
render  requisite  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
woid.  Hosanna  was,  says  Alford  (on  Mt  219), 

‘  originally  a  formula  of  supplication,  but  [became] 
conventionally  [one]  of  gratulation,  so  that  it  is 
followed  by  a  dative,  and  by  “  in  the  highest,” — 
meaning  ‘‘may  it  also  be  ratified  in  heaven,”’ — 
and  he  cites  1  lv  l30,  where  Benaiah  answers  David, 
saying,  ‘  Amen  :  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my  lord  the 
king,  say  so  too.’  Cornelius  a  Lapide  takes  ‘  Hos¬ 
anna  to  the  Son  of  David  ’  as  a  prayer  for  Christ, 
offered  by  the  people  ‘  asking  all  prosperous  things 
for  Him  from  God.’  Now,  this  would,  'in  itself, 
be  admissible  enough.  Of  Messiah,  even  when 
thought  of  as  Divine  and  reigning,  the  Scripture 
says,  ‘  prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him  continu¬ 
ally’  (Ps  72!®).  But  it  seems  unnatural  to  postu¬ 
late  so  violent  an  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word — from  ‘supplication’  to  ‘gratulation,’  when, 
taken  in  its  original  meaning,  it  yields  a  sufficient 
sense  :  ‘  Save  now,  for  it  is  to  thee,  O  Son  of  David, 
that  the  power  to  save  us  has  been  given.’  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  people  should  speak  in  this 
sense:  as  Jews  they  knew  already  that  ‘salvation 
belongeth  unto  God’  (Ps  38).  This  view  derives 
considerable  confirmation  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  whole  scene  in  on. 
714,  and  even  the  very  words — ‘the  multitude  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb  .  .  .  with 
palms  in  their  hands’  (Rev  79,  cf.  Jn  1213),  who  cry 
with  a  loud  voice  (cf.  Lk  1937),  saying,  ‘  Salvation 
to  our  God  .  .  .  and  to  the  Lamb’ — seems  to  be 
based  on  what  happened  at  Jerusalem  on  that  first 
Palm  Sunday  ;  as  if  the  Seer  were  beholding  the 
salvation  come  which  that  day  was  asked,  and 
recognized  that  the  palm -bearers  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  were  precursors  of  the  hosts  of  the  re¬ 
deemed.  St.  John,  it  will  be  remembered,  has,  in 
his  Gospel  ( 1 216),  the  remark,  ‘  These  things  under¬ 
stood  not  his  disciples  at  the  first,  but  after  he  was 
risen  they  remembered,’  etc.  If,  as  seems  clear, 
the  vision  is  expressed  in  figures  drawn  from  that 
event,  then  the  acclaim  in  heaven  must  be  held  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  those  Hosannas  upon  earth  : 
the  dative  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  dative  of  the 
Gospel :  it  is  the  dative  not  of  a  prayer  for  Jesus, 
but  of  an  ascription  of  salvation  to  Him  as  its 
Mediator  and  Bestower. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added  that- the  Third  Evan¬ 
gelist,  while  recording  the  same  Triumphal  Entry, 
and  mentioning  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
omits  alike  the  palm-branches  and  the  word 
‘Hosanna.’  The  explanation,  no  doubt,  of  both 
omissions  lies  in  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
especially  for  Gentiles :  his  readers  would  not 
hav»  understood  the  Hosanna,  and  would  have 
misunderstood  the  palms.  To  Greeks  the  palm- 
branch  would  have  been,  inevitably,  the  palm  of 
pride  and  victory  :  not,  as  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  an 
emblem  of  peaceful  rest,  and  freedom,  and  house¬ 
hold  joy.  ‘Hosanna’  would  have  meant  nothing 
at  all.  Therefore  the  Evangelist  to  the  Greeks 
paraphrases  the  word,  and  paraphrases  with  it  St. 
Matthew’s  and  St.  Mark’s  addition  to  it,  ‘  in  the 
highest’ ;  rendering  the  whole  by  ‘  Peace  in  heaven, 
and  glory  in  the  highest’  (Lk  1938).  And,  as  St. 
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Matthew  had  the  dative  of  ascription,  ‘  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  ’ — as  looking  for  salvation  to  Him 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  in  this  capacity;  so 
St.  Luke,  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  Hosanna,  em¬ 
ploys  what  we  may  call  a  dative  clause  :  his  ‘  Peace 
in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest,’  are  introduced 
so  as  to  show  us  these  as  the  result  of  Christ's  coming 
as  King  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  it  is  for  these  ends 
that  He  has  come  ;  and  on  this  account  the  people 
call  Him  blessed.  It  was  for  these  ends  that  He 
was  born ;  wherefore  the  angels  sang  the  same 
strain  over  Him  at  His  Nativity  (Lk  214)  ;  it  is  for 
these  ends  now7  that  He  paces  forward  to  His  cross  : 
and  therefore  men,  though  as  yet  they  understand 
it  not  (Jn  1216),  are  moved,  by  a  Power  they  know 
not,  to  bear  Him  record. 

Literature. — Art.  ‘  Hosanna  *  in  Hastings’  DB  and  in  Encyc. 
Bibl.;  Jewish  Encyc.,  loc.  cit.\  Milligan,  Com.  on  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  Revelation ;  Westcott,  St.  Johns  Gospel ;  Cornelius 
&  Lapide,  Neale  and  Littledale,  and  Perowne,  on  Ps  11S. 

James  Cooper. 

HOSPITALITY— This  marked  Oriental  virtue 
prevailed  in  Palestine  in  Christ’s  day.  Our  Lord 
assumes  its  exercise,  rather  than  directly  enjoins 
it.  His  Apostles,  later,  however,  prescribed  hospi¬ 
tality  as  a  reflexion  of  the  Christ  spirit  (Ro  1213, 

1  Ti  32,  Tit  l8,  He  132,  1  P  49),  even  towards  an 
enemy  (Ro  122u).  Because  of  the  widespread  pre¬ 
valence  of  hospitality,  inns  (wh.  see)  were  com¬ 
paratively  few7 ;  and  even  in  khans  or  places  of 
odgment  for  strangers  there  were  unfurnished 
rooms  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  travellers, 
without  cost.  The  innkeeper  or  host  usually  re¬ 
ceived  remuneration  for  such  extra  service  as  the 
stranger  might  require,  as  in  a  case  like  that  of 
the  wounded  man  cared  for  at  the  Samaritan’s 
expense  (Lk  1035).  Since  Jesus  Himself  ‘had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head  ’  (Mt  8-°),  He  depended  much 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  friendly  disposed,  as  ■  f 
Andrew7  and  Peter  at  Capernaum  (Mt  814),  and  of 
(Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  at  Bethany  (Jn  1 11"5) ; 
and  frequently  accepted  the  hospitality  of  house¬ 
holders  (Mt  266,  Lk  528  738tr-  195).  On  occasions  of 
the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  guest-chambers  were 
freely  put  at  the  disposal  of  visiting  worshippers 
(Mk  1414).  When  the  Master  sent  out  the  Seventy, 
they  were  to  take  no  purse,  but  to  rely  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  towns  into  which 
they  might  go  (Lk  104ffi)  ;  a  blessing  being  left 
with  the  hospitable  (v.6),  wdiile  a  woe  is  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  inhospitable  city  (vv.10-12).  Christ 
said  of  His  messengers  that  those  who  received 
them  were  in  truth  receiving  Him  (Jn  1320).  So 
incensed  were  two  of  His  disciples  at  being  refused 
entertainment  in  a  Samaritan  village,  that  they 
would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy 
the  people.  But  this  spirit  Jesus  rebuked  (Lk 
Q52-56p  7p]le  Spirit  of  hospitality  was  manifested 
in  giving  not  only  lodging  and  food,  but  also 
water  for  the  feet  (Lk  V44,  cf.  Jn  13s) ;  a  servant 
usually  unloosing  and  taking  charge  of  the  sandals 
(Lk  316).  Sometimes  a  kiss  characterized  the 
hospitable  reception  (Lk  745). 

The  emphasis  that  Jesus  laid  upon  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  may  be  discovered  in  H  is  description  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the  righteous  are 
commended  because  ‘I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in  ’  (Mt  25s5).  See  also  art.  Inn. 

Literature.— Thomson,  LB,  passim  ;  Edersheim,  Sketches  of 
Jewish  Social  Life  ;  Trumbull,  Oriental  Social  Life  ;  Hastings’ 

db,  s.v.  '  E.  B.  Pollard. 

HOST.— See  (1)  Angels  ;  (2)  Hospitality,  Inn, 
Invitation. 

HOUR.— 1.  Tn  several  of  their  accounts  of  Christ’s 
healings,  the  Evangelists  indicate  the  instantane¬ 
ousness  of  the  cures  by  some  such  expression  as. 


‘  He  was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour’  (Mt  813,  cf. 
I>“  1528  1718,  Jn  453).  More  definitely  the  word  is 
used  as  a  division  of  the  day  (Mt  2U3,  5-  12  2746-  46, 

cf.  Mk  1533-  34,  Lk  2344,  Jn  l39  4l!-  52  1914).  The 
usual  system  of  reckoning  time  w7as  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  again  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  ‘In 
the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  the  day  was  divided,  in 
popular  language,  into  twelve  equal  parts  or 
hours,  which  varied  in  length  according  to  the 
season.  .  .  .  The  expression,  “the  lirst  hour,” 
indicated  the  time  when  the  shadow7  on  the  dial 
reached  the  mark  which  showed  that  y5  of  the  day 
had  elapsed  ’  (Ramsay,  Expositor,  March  1893,  p. 
216  f. ).  The  question  has  been  raised,  because  of 
the  apparent  divergence  between  Jn  1914  and  Mk 
1525,  whether  St.  John  adopted  another  method  of 
reckoning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.  from  midnight 
to  midday,  and  from  midday  to  midnight.  Prof. 
Ramsay  maintains  that,  though  the  Roman  civil 
day  wTas  reckoned  in  this  way,  it  was  not  divided 
into  hours ;  and  that  the  note  of  time  when  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  took  place,  &pg.  67065,  does 
not  prove  its  use  in  Asia  Minor  (l.c.).  But  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  points 
strongly  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  on  the  part  of 
St.  John.  The  tenth  hour  (Jn  l39)  is  more  probably 
10  a.m.  than  4  p.m.,  if  the  two  disciples  lodged 
with  Jesus  ‘  that  day.’  It  harmonizes  with  the 
custom  of  Eastern  women  of  drawing  water  in  the 
evening,  and  accounts  for  the  w7eariness  of  J  esus, 
if  we  take  ‘the  sixth  hour’  of  Jn  46  not  as  noon, 
but  as  6  p.m.  And  although  w7e  cannot  look  for 
precision  in  point  of  time  in  Oriental  writers,  the 
divergence  between  the  Synoptists  and  St.  John 
as  to  the  hour  of  Christ’s  condemnation  and  eruci- 
iixion  is  too  wide  to  be  intelligible  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  they  used  different  systems 
of  reckoning.  But  if  the  ‘sixth  hour’  of  Jn  1914 
means  6  a. in.,  there  is  no  divergence  (see  Westcott, 
St.  John,  p.  282 ;  Smith,  The  Days  of  Ilis  Flesh, 
pp.  528-529 ;  and  for  the  opposite  view7,  Dods, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  698,  855,  856).  See,  further,  artt. 
Day,  Time. 

2.  But  Jesus,  living  ‘  in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on 
a  dial,’  and  ‘counting  time  by  heart-throbs,’  gave 
the  word  an  intense  significance.  To  Him  days 
and  hours  were  moral  magnitudes.  The  appointed 
span  was  not  small,  but  spacious  ( ‘  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day?’  Jn  1 19),  to  be  employed 
in  strenuous  and  loving  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will  (cf.  Jn  94).  Until  the  sunset,  He  knew  He  had 
no  reason  to  fear  the  hostility  of  men.  Life  w7ould 
be  as  long  as  duty,  and  in  the  path  of  God’s  service 
there  are  no  tragic  foreshortenings  (Jn  ll8- 8).  But 
the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day  was  that  to  which  He 
so  pathetically  refers  as  ‘Mine  hour.’  At  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana,  when  appealed  to  by  His 
mother  w7ith  a  suggestion  for  His  help,  He  replied, 
‘Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come’  (Jn  24).  This  may  simply 
mean  that  the  time  for  giving  such  relief  was  not 
opportune,  or  that  the  opportunity  for  miracle- 
working,  or  the  moment  for  self-manifestation,  had 
not  arrived.  But  the  whole  utterance  produces 
the  impression  that  the  appeal  had  aroused  strong 
feelings,  and  created  a  critical  situation  for  Him. 

■  He  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  His  ministry,  conscious 
of  His  miraculous  power,  and  He  ivas  questioning  whether  that 
were  the  hour  to  put  it  forth.  .  .  .  The  supplying  of  wine  to  a 
company  of  peasants  seemed  so  trivial,  so  unworthy  of  the 
Messiah,  so  insufficient  for  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ’  (Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh,  p.  55). 

But  is  there  not  even  here  a  reference  to  wdiat 
He  calls  peculiarly  His  hour — ‘the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified’  (Jn  1223,  cf.  1 71)  ; 
the  hour  when  He  should  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners  (Mt  2645) ;  the  hour  when  the 
Father’s  will  gave  Him  over  to  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness  (Lk  2258)?  If  Jesus  went  down  to  the  Jordan 
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in  order  to  participate  in  the  Baptism  of  Repent¬ 
ance,  conscious  that  His  vocation  as  Messiah  was 
to  be  that  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  and  to  take 
upon  Himself  the  sins  of  His  brethren,  then  the 
thought  of  His  hour  as  the  hour  of  His  sacrifice 
could  never  be  absent  from  His  mind.  And  the 
simple  suggestion  of  His  mother,  involving,  as  it 
did,  for  Him  the  first  exercise  of  a  power  which 
came  to  Him  as  Messiah,  raised  suddenly  and 
vividly  before  Him  the  issue  of  suffering,  and 
called  forth  the  intense  feeling  in  the  words,  ‘Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come.’ 

A  similar  tumult  of  emotion  was  produced  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  His  ministry,  by  the  request 
of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him  (Jn  1220).  The  reply  of 
Jesus,  ‘The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  glorified.  .  .  .  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,’  is 
relevant  to  a  prospect  of  possible  exemption  from 
the  cross  which  the  request  raised  in  Him,  rather 
than  to  the  request  itself.  Once  more  an  appar¬ 
ently  innocent  intrusion  upon  His  thoughts  had 
brought  before  Him  the  vision  of  His  hour.  He 
saw  that  the  glory  would  be  won  at  a  great  cost, 
and  the  prospect  of  it  brought  distress  of  soul, 
and  wrung  from  Him,  the  cry,  ‘  Father,  what  shall 
Isay?  Save  me  from  this  hour.’  But  immediately 
He  saw  through  the  pain  the  holy  purpose  of  God 
realizing  itself,  and  recovered  His  poise  of  soul 
and  unflinching  devotion.  ‘  But  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.’ 

It  was  by  this  simple  word,  therefore,  that  He 
expressed  the  conviction  that  His  death  was  the 
climax  of  His  life,  and  that  the  time  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment  was  with  God.  He  would  not  forestall 
it  by  any  premature  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
the  world  (Jn  76) ;  and  until  His  hour  came.  His 
enemies  were  powerless  against  Him  (v.30  820).  But 
when  it  came,  He  was  not  reluctant  to  recognize  it. 
Though  it  was  a  dark  hour,  the  hour  of  men  with 
sinister  purpose  and  in  league  with  Satan  (Lk  2253), 
He  knew  it  as  the  hour  when  He  should  depart 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father  (Jn  131),  the  hour 
when  God  should  glorify  Ilis  Son  (171). 

With  the  approach  of  that  hour  which  marked 
the  climax  and  close  of  His  earthly  ministry,  a 
wider  horizon  opens.  A  new  day  of  God  dawns, 
and  in  it  also  there  is  a  critical  hour — ‘  the  hour 
when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh’  (Mt  2513).  Even  to 
Him  the  precise  point  of  time  Avas  not  disclosed 
(Mt  2436).  Of  one  thing  He  was  sure,  and  gave 
repeated  Avarning, — it  Avould  come  upon  men  Avith 
startling  suddenness  :  ‘  and  in  an  hour  Avhen  ye 
think  not’  (Mt  2442-  44-  50  2o13,  cf.  Lk  1 23a-  40-  46) ;  and 
He  enforces  thereAvith  His  command  to  ‘Avatch,’ 
‘  be  ready,’  so  that,  though  it  come  suddenly,  it  may 
be  a  glad  surprise.  Joseph  Muir. 

HOUSE  ( oUia ,  ot/cos). — The  Avord  ‘house’  is  used 
in  the  Gospels,  in  accordance  with  ancient  HebreAv 
usage,  in  a  tAvofold  sense,  as  referring  either  to 
the  dwelling,  or  to  the  family  living  in  it.  Thus 
Ave  have  (1)  ‘the  house  of  Israel’  (Mt  106),  ‘the 
house  of  David’  (Lk  l27),  etc.;  (2)  ‘built  his  house 
upon  a  rock’  (Mt  724),  ‘the  house  of  the  ruler’ 
(Mk  538),  etc. 

The  ‘  house,’  as  a  building,  plays  no  such  part 
in  Oriental  as  in  Western  life  and  civilization. 
Climatic  conditions  in  the  East  permit  people  to 
live  much  in  the  open.  Accordingly  we  find 
artisans  and  merchants  plying  their  trades  in  the 
street,  or  in  open  shops  looking  out  on  the  street. 
Then  the  domestic  life  of  the  Oriental  requires 
little  beyond  a  sheltered  place  for  sleeping  and  a 
quiet  place  for  eating.  The  ordinary  house  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  Ave  may  be  sure,  was  much  like 
that  found  in  Palestine  to-day— it  could  hardly  be 
cruder,  or  more  primitive.  As  to  Hebrew  archi¬ 


tecture,  of  either  OT  or  NT  times,  the  Bible  has 
little  to  say.  Architecture  proper  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  arisen  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
time  of  the  kings,  say,  about  B.c.  1000.  Then,  it 
would  seem,  it  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.  The  style 
of  the  house  Avould  naturally  be  determined  largely 
by  the  location,  the  materials  at  hand,  and  the 
purpose  to  be  served.  Palestine,  as  known  to  his¬ 
tory,  has  had  feAV  great  forests,  and  little  timber 
of  any  kind  suited  for  building.  (Solomon  had  to 
import  materials  for  palace  and  temple,  1  K  520). 
Houses  built  in  the  plains  Avere  usually  constructed 
of  mud,  clay,  or  sun-dried  bricks  (cf.  Job  419). 

‘  Houses  of  clay,’ or  those  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
could  be  easily  broken  into — a  fact  that  gives  point 
to  our  Lord’s  allusion  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Avhen  He  Avould  dissuade  from  laying  up  treasures 
‘  Avliere  thieves  break  through  and  steal’  (Mt  61<J), 
Avhere  it  is  literally  ‘  dig  through  ’  (RVm).  Great 
care  needed  to  be  taken  Avith  the  foundations.  In 
a  limestone  country  like  Palestine,  if  one  dig  deep 
enough,  he  finds  almost  anywhere  a  stratum  of 
solid  rock.  It  is  still  true  that  the  wise  man 
builds  his  house  upon  the  rock  (Mt  7s4).  It  is  com¬ 
mon  there  noAV  to  dig  doAvn  to  the  rock  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  even  the  ‘house  of  clay’  upon 
it.  Mt  725  ‘  It  Avas  founded ,’  might  well  be  ren¬ 
dered,  ‘  It  Avas  foundationed  upon  the  rock,’  if  Ave 
had  such  a  Avord  in  English.  St.  Luke  (fi48)  says, 
‘  dug,  and  Avent  deep,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon 
the  rock.’ 

In  the  mountainous  regions  limestone  rock  Avas 
the  building  material  chiefly  used,  as  it  Avas 
abundant,  easily  quarried,  and  readily  worked. 
The  house  of  stone  Avas,  probably,  modelled  after, 
or  developed  from,  the  cave.  The  nature  of  the 
country  invited  to  this.  First  the  natural  cave 
Avould  be  used,  and,  as  there  Avas  demand,  arti¬ 
ficially  enlarged.  Then,  occasionally,  in  some  in¬ 
viting  place,  a  cave  Avould  be  heAvn  out  of  the 
rock,  de  novo.  Finally,  a  Avail  Avould  be  built  in 
front  for  protection,  or  privacy,  and  so  the  cave 
Avould  be  conA'erted  into  a  sheltered  dAvelling. 
Henceforth  it  Avould  serve  as  a  model  for  de¬ 
tached  stone  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
ancient  Arillage  of  Siloarn  are  found  all  these  kinds 
of  houses,  and  they  illustrate  this  process  of  de¬ 
velopment.  (See  Jewish  Encyc.  art.  ‘  House  ’). 
Bricks  Avere  sometimes  used  even  in  the  mountain 
regions,  though  counted  inferior  to  heAvn  stone 
(2  S  1231).  Many  stone  houses  Avere  unpretentious 
and  rude,  being  built  of  rough,  unheAvn  stones  ; 
but  some,  then  as  now,  were  built  of  hewn  stones, 
Avith  vaulted  stone  roofs,  e.g.  the  palaces  of  the 
rich,  or  of  the  ruling  class  (cf.  ‘  the  house  of  the 
ruler,’  Mk  538,  ‘  the  high  priest’s  house,’  Lk  2254). 
Sometimes  space  for  Avalking  was  left  around 
the  dome,  but  often  all  the  space  betAveen  the 
dome  and  the  battlement  (Dt  22s)  would  be  filled 
in,  so  as  to  give  the  much-desired  flat  roof — the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Oriental  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  (2  S  1 12),  and  an  inviting  sleeping-place  in 
summer  (1  S  925).  Such  a  house  will  often  have  a 
hut  of  branches,  or  of  vine-covered  trellis-Avork,  on 
the  roof  (cf.  2  S  1622,  Nell  816),  and  sometimes  a 
more  substantial  room,  where  guests  of  honour  are 
lodged  (1  K  1719,  2  K  410).  For  ‘summer  parlour,’ 
cf.  Jg  320,  RVm  has  rightly  ‘  upper  chamber  of 
cooling.’  (See  Mk  1416,  and  cf.  ‘upper  room’  else- 
Avhere).  From  the  roof  one  could  easily  see  what 
Avas  going  on  in  the  street,  or  on  a  neighbouring 
housetop  (cf.  1  S  925) ;  indeed,  could  even  step  from 
roof  to  roof,  and  thus  Avalk  the  whole  length  of  a 
street,  as  the  present  writer  once  did  in  Damascus 
(cf.  Mk  1318 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  140  [ed.  Niese]). 

The  humbler  house  of  the  plain  Avas  very  simple, 
having  usually  only  one  apartment,  which  some- 
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times  sheltered  both  man  and  beast.  The  walls 
were  sometimes  smeared  with  clay  (Lv  144‘),  some¬ 
times  plastered  (Ezk  13lu,.Dt  274).  The  root  was 
made,  no  doubt,  as  that  of  the  common  Arab 
house  is  made  to-day,  by  laying'  rough  beams 
about  three  feet  apart,  then  laying  reeds  or  brush¬ 
wood  close  and  thick  across,  covering  it  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  thickly  matted  thorn  -  bush  called 
bellan,  and  then  spreading  over  the  whole,  first 
a  coat  of  thick  mortar,  and  then  one  of  marl  or 
earth,  and  rolling  it.  Such  roofs  would  require 
frequent  repairing  and  rolling  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
and,  if  neglected,  would  get  so  soaked  with  the 
tropical  rains  that  they  would  cave  in.  In  this 
way  whole  villages  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
their  houses  left  desolate.  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  simplest  of  such  roofs  that  was  ‘broken  up’ 
(Mk  24)  when  the  paralytic  was  let  down  from  the 
housetop  at  Capernaum  into  the  presence  of  Jesus 
to  be  healed.  The  whole  affair  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  extemporaneous  device  of  plain 
peasants,  accustomed  to  open  their  roofs  and  let 
down  grain,  straw,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still 
do  in  that  country  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
6  ff. ).  The  furniture  of  such  a  house  would  be 
very  simple, — a  few  mats,  or  pallets,  spread  on 
the  ground  floor  for  sleeping  on  at  night,  then 
rolled  up  and  put  aside  in  the  day  ;  latterly  a 
•  divan  ’  set  against  the  wall  on  one  side,  a  small 
table,  a  few  rude  chairs,  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the 
primitive  little  lamp,  unless  it  was  of  a  sort  to 
hang  from  a  rafter,  and  a  few  large  jugs  for  grain, 
water,  wine,  or  oil. 

The  palace  of  the  rich  would  differ  from  such  a 
house,  of  course,  in  having  more  rooms,  and  richer 
and  more  varied  furniture.  The  numerous  rooms, 
often  preferably  arranged  in  a  suite  on  the  ground 
floor  around  one  or  more  open  courts,  were  often 
built  in  storeys.  Fine  woods,  olive,  cedar,  etc., 
were  used  for  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
floors  were  sometimes  made  of  wood,  but  often  of 
cement  or  stone,  or  even  of  rich  mosaics ;  while 
the  walls  in  rare  instances  were  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  beaten  gold  (cf.  Am  5n,  1  K  223s  618-  20). 

The  Graeco- Roman  architecture  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  period  did  not  exert  any  very  marked  or 
lasting  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  Palestine, 
partly  because  of  the  Jewish  antipathy  to  the  Hel- 
enizing  tendency,  and  partly  because  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  larger  buildings,  such  as  palaces,  baths, 
theatres,  temples,  etc.  See,  further,  Hastings’  DB, 
art.  ‘  House.’ 

Literatcre. — The  Heb.  Archieologies  of  Keil,  Benzinger, 
Nowac.k ;  Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life ;  Tristram,  Eastern 
Customs  in  Bible  Lands  ;  Mackie,  Bible  Manners,  etc,. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

HOUSEHOLD. -In  Mt  2445  (oUeTeia),  Lk  1242 
( depaireia)  =  servants,  i.e.  the  dependants  on  an 
estate  to  whom  the  steward  was  bound  in  our 
Lord’s  parable  to  serve  out  rations  at  intervals  of 
a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  It  was  their  dependent 
and  helpless  condition  which  was  the  test  of  the 
steward’s  faithfulness  to  his  trust.  The  same 
English  word  translates  oUlokoI  in  Mt  lO25-38,  i.e. 
the  inmates  of  a  house,  subordinate  indeed  to  the 
master,  but  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  relationship 
or  marriage.  In  v.25  there  is  a  contrast  and  com- 
oarison  between  the  oiklclkol  (Christ’s  disciples)  and 
t.ie  oiKoSeairdr-r] s  (the  Lord  Himself),  and  Christ 
warns  the  Twelve  that  if  He  has  been  called  Beel- 
zebul  (or  Beelzebub)  by  His  enemies  (cf.  Mt  934  12-4, 
.In  S48),  those  who  belong  to  His  household  cannot 
expect  to  be  free  from  this  ‘reproach  of  Christ.’ 
In  v.38  the  contrast  is  between  some  members  of  a 
household  and  the  rest.  Here  He  warns  them  of 
the  inevitable  opposition  that  will  arise  when  some 
in  a  house  love  Christ  supremely,  while  others  are 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  Him.  The  words  of  ancient 
VOL.  i.— 48 
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prophecy  (Mic  76)  then  receive  a  fulfilment.  The 
very  closeness  of  association  emphasizes  the  antag¬ 
onism,  and  ‘  a  man’s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household.’  C.  H.  Prichard. 

HOUSEHOLDER. — This  term  as  well  as  ‘good- 
man  of  the  house,’  ‘  master  of  the  house,’  are 
different  translations  of  the  same  Greek  word  0U0- 
SeaTrorrjs.  It  is  rendeied  ‘  householder’  in  the 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  (Mt  1327),  of 
the  Owner  bringing  forth  his  treasures  new  and 
old  (Mt  135-),  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  201),  of  the  Vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen 
(2133),  with  special  application  to  Christ  as  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  phrase  ‘  goodman  of  the  house’ 
is  applied  (Mk  1414,  Lk  22u)  to  the  owner  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Last  Supper  was  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  translation  ‘  master  of  the  house  ’  is 
found  in  Lk  1239  RV  (AV  ‘goodman’),  Mt  2443,  of 
the  owner  or  overseer  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect 
his  property  against  the  thief  in  the  night.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  Lk 
1421  (corresponding  to  the  king  of  Mt  22s- 7),  also  as 
denoting  the  head  of  the  house  whose  persecution 
involves  that  of  his  subordinates,  Mt  1025  (see 
Household)  ;  and  once  more  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unfaithful,  against  whom  the  door  was  shut,  Lk 
1325  (cf.  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  Mt  25). 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

HULEH.— See  Jordan. 

HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST.  — The  simplest  fact 
about  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  see  Him  pictured  in  the 
Gospels,  is  that  He  was  a  man.  Whatever  there 
was  peculiar  about  His  person,  it  did  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  humanity  or  take  Him  out  of 
the  genus  ‘  man.’  But  this  simple  fact,  seen  in  all 
its  relations,  admits  of  varied  consideration,  and 
indeed  demands  it. 

1.  Ilis  hitman  body. — Jesus  had  a  body,  visible 
to  the  eye,  giving  the  natural  impression,  as  other 
bodies  do,  of  reality.  It  came  into  life  by  the  natural 
channel  of  birth  (Mt  l26  21,  Lk  27) ;  it  grew  as 
others  do  (Lk  240) ;  was  nourished  by  food  as  others 
are  (Lk  7s4-38,  cf.  2441"43) ;  slept  (Lk  823)  ;  was  re¬ 
stricted  by  space  as  ordinary  men  are,  and  thus 
laboriously  travelled  about  (Lk  81,  .Jn  4J) ;  was 
weary  (Jn  46) ;  suffered  under  the  inhumanities 
attending  the  Trial  and  Execution  (Jn  1928-  **), 
although,  in  the  restraint  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
no  express  mention  is  made  of  this  fact ;  and  truly 
died  (as  is  made  evident  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  phenomenon  related  in  Jn  1934,  an  un¬ 
conscious  testimony,  by  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  anatomy,  as  to  the  reality  of  His 
death).  See  Body. 

With  the  reality  of  His  body  is  closely  associated 
the  fact  of  the  temptability  of  Jesus.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  lays  emphasis  upon  this  fact  as  a 
part  of  His  qualification  for  the  work  of  Saviour 
(218  415).  The  Gospel  history  contains  a  narrative 
of  temptation  (Mt  41'11  ||)  in  which  Jesus  is  assailed 
by  solicitations  addressed  to  His  physical  appetite, 
to  His  love  of  display,  and  to  His  ambition.  As 
the  reality  of  the  human  body  is  the  presupposition 
of  the  reality  of  the  temptation,  so  the  character 
of  the  temptation  confirms  the  proof  of  that  body. 
Shrinking  from  physical  pain  may  have  been  a 
part  of  the  agony  of  the  Garden  (Lk  2242-  44,  cf.  the 
interpretation  given  in  He  57- 8).  Naturally  the 
sacred  history,  which  is  engaged  with  things  done 
rather  than  with  inner  processes  which  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  human  observation,  and  which  finds 
no  occasion  to  trace  the  course  of  inner  temptations 
which  never  result  in  outward  sin,  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  appeal  which  alluring  objects  must 
have  made  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  man  Jesus 
I  Christ.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (‘in  all 
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points  tempted  like  as  we  are,’  4,s)  sustains  the 
inference  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  tim 
possession  of  a  human  nature,  that  there  were  such 
appeals  to  the  humanity  of  J  esus.  See  Temptation. 

2.  His  human  soul. — Had  Jesus  a  true  human 
soul  ?  The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  to  he 
obtained  only  by  observing  the  phenomena  of  His 
recorded  life,  and  drawing  the  necessary  inferences 
from  what  we  see.  The  statement  of  fact  is,  for¬ 
tunately,  very  clear  and  copious.  The  moment  we 
study  the  account  of  His  independent  life  we  find 
the  evidences  accumulating  that  in  its  inward,  as 
well  as  its  outward,  processes  it  is  a  truly  human 
life.  In  the  temple  we  find  the  exercise  of  a 
desire  —  curiosity  —  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
mental  processes  both  like  those  of  other  men  and 
commanding  their  respect  (His  ‘understanding,’ 
Lk  246- 47).  In  His  home  in  Nazareth  He  followed 
a  life  of  obedience  (Lk  2S1  ‘subject’).  As  He 
grew  in  stature,  so  lie  did  in  ‘wisdom’  (Lk  252 
<ro<pia,  ‘  varied  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
Divine,’  Grimm-Thayer).  At  His  temptation  He 
showed  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
(Mt  44-  7- 10).  His  discourses  moved  along  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  human  address,  idea  suggesting 
idea  according  to  the  law's  of  natural  association. 
The  lower  ranges  of  reasoning  are  pursued  by  Him 
as  by  others,  and  once  He  even  expresses  His 
thought  syllogistically  (Jn  847).  But  the  higher 
ranges  of  reason,  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  great  truths,  were  peculiarly  His,  as  is 
seen  in  the  wider  interpretation  of  the  OT  (Mt 
517-  21'48),  and  in  the  lofty  ethical  standard  which 
He  sets  up,  itself  another  instance  of  the  larger 
interpretation  of  the  OT,  forming  the  still  un¬ 
surpassed  ideal  of  human  conduct,  more  and  more 
insisted  upon  in  the  social  struggles  for  progress 
in  our  own  time,  the  binding  force  and  universal 
validity  of  the  law'  of  love  (Mt  2237’40).  To  this 
standard  He  held  Himself  (Jn  103tl  1721,  Mt  1532 
2034).  Thus  He  manifested  at  every  essential  point 
the  possession  of  an  intellect  characterized  by  the 
same  faculties  and  working  by  the  same  laws  as 
our  own.  The  same  was  no  less  true  of  the 
sensibilities ,  even  those  which  we  are  inclined  to 
view  as  trivial,  the  undue  indulgence  of  which  we 
stigmatize  as  weakness.  Traces  may  be  found  of 
the  operation  of  every  one  of  the  distinct  emotions. 
Thus,  for  example,  He  had  a  love  for  esteem,  mani¬ 
fested  in  His  notice  of  the  omission  of  certain  acts 
of  courtesy  in  Lk  744"16  ;  He  displayed  the  natural 
affections,  such  as  love  of  friends  (Jn  15ls),  of 
family  (Jn  1928),  of  country  (Mt  2337'39) ;  He  exer¬ 
cised  complacent  love  (Mk  148),  moral  indignation 
(Lk  ll46,  In  844) ;  His  spiritual  background  was 
that  of  joy  and  peace  (Jn  1427,  Lk  1021).  The  will 
was  moved  by  appropriate  considerations  as  ours  is 
(.In  71-10),  and  displays  the  same  sort  of  activities, 
being  sustained  by  the  operation  of  the  same  forces 
as  in  ordinary  men.  Thus  the  struggle  in  time  of 
temptation  is  to  maintain  His  spiritual  ideals  (Mt 
41"11,  Jn  1227),  and  Jesus  concentrates  His  attention, 
as  men  who  will  be  victorious  in  time  of  temptation 
must,  upon  the  proper  object  of  human  attention, 
upon  the  great  purpose  for  which  He  has  come  into 
the  world  (Jn  1837  and  19").  The  virtues  which 
may  be  particularly  called  the  virtues  of  the  will 
are  exemplified,  such  as  persistence,  shown  in  His 
repeated  healing  upon  the  Sabbath  (Jn  5,fi,  Mk 
32- 3),  in  His  teaching  sustained  amid  the  constant 
evidence  that  the  Jews  were  inclined  decisively  to 
reject  Him  (cf.  the  discourses  in  Jn  5  and  foil, 
chapters).  Even  the  more  mysterious  operations  of 
the  sub-conscious,  or  better  of  the  supra-conscious, 
self  are  to  be  noted  in  Him,  not  merely  in  the 
displays  of  genius  which  He,  as  no  other  man, 
possessed,  but  in  the  manifestations  of  a  power 
the  operations  of  which  first  brought'  it  to  His 
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empirical  consciousness  (Mk  o3'1  Tt V).  In  fact,  the 
better  psychologist  a  man  is,  the  more  clearly  he 
can  see,  in  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Gospels, 
the  operations  of  every  fundamental  faculty  and 
law  of  the  human  soul. 

3.  l'he  necessity  of  Christ’s  humanity. — To  one 
who  sees  no  Divinity  in  Christ,  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  His  humanity  is  meaningless,  not  to 
say  impertinent.  Of  course  He  must  be  human, 
says  such  a  one,  since  this  is  the  only  path  to 
leadership.  God  has  committed  His  work  for  men 
in  the  world  to  men.  Apart  from  those  mysterious 
communications  of  revelation  which  selected 
teachers  of  men  have  had,  the  only  possible  teacher 
of  men  is  a  man  who  can  approach  them  with 
messages  which  they  can  understand,  in  words 
appropriate  to  their  nature.  However  true  these 
general  principles  are,  the  standpoint  here  assumed 
is  not  that  of  the  Gospels.  To  them,  Christ  ‘  came  ’ 
to  the  earth  (see  Divinity  of  Christ)  ;  and  the 
question  arises  why  this  is  so,  why  He  took  upon 
Himself  humanity  and  ‘  became  flesh  ’  (Jn  l14).  Did 
this  question  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles? 
and  is  there  trace  of  speculation,  or  of  interest  as 
to  it,  in  the  Gospels?  There  are  indisputable 
traces  of  both  in  the  Epistles,  especially  in  that 
to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  represented  in  this  Epistle 
that  the  object  of  Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh  was 
particularly  to  offer  His  body  a  sacrifice  (105-10,  cf. 
29- 14) ;  but  not  merely  this,  for  the  possession  of 
humanity  itself  affords  Him  a  spiritual  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  His  priestly  work,  in  that  He  shares  the 
lot  of  men,  and  learns  thereby  how  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  temptations  and  their  failures 
(217- 18  415-  16  52).  There  is  also  the  suggestion  of  an 
idea  which  is  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel, — the  same  as  that  suggested 
above, — that  the  humanity  was  the  necessary 
medium  of  the  revelation  of  God,  since  it  is 
through  Jesus  that  God  ‘speaks’  (Jn  l1  3n).  This 
form  of  presentation  covers  the  point  why  the 
humanity  was  a  necessity  when  once  God  had 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  stage  of  human 
history  as  Redeemer.  But  St.  John  pushes  the 
matter  a  little  farther  back.  He  begins  with  the 
eternal  ‘  Word,’ which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God  and  was  God,  and  sets  forth  His  appearing  in 
the  world  under  the  figure  of  light  shining  into 
darkness  (l9  319  812),  and  needed  because  of  the 
darkness.  The  ground  of  the  Incarnation  is  found 
in  this  need,  in  the  existence  of  sin,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  salvation  through  faith  (316).  It  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  ‘children  of  God’  (l12)  that  Christ  comes. 
The  corning  is  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God  (l14),  but  that  glory  is  the  moral  glory  of 
‘grace  and  truth.’  The  culmination  of  the  whole 
work  of  redemption  is,  however,  the  cross  (314 
1017- 18  1513,  cf.  He  105- 10),  and  it  is  the  human  body 
and  soul  of  Christ  that  suffered  there  (1928).  This 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  other 
elements  are  not  lacking,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
humanity  to  the  work  of  instruction,  which  was  a 
main  element  of  Jesus’  work  (3U- ,9-  3K  32),  and  which 
culminated  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  which 
needed  humanity  as  the  medium  of  communication 
to  human  beings  (14!l  1245  1615).  Union  with  the 
Father  was  also  essential  to  Christ’s  work  (1411  etc. ), 
because  this  consisted  in  the  manifestation  of  God’s 
name  ( 1 76).  The  necessary  spiritual  sustenance, 
finally,  was  gained  through  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  (635-  50-  el),  that  ik,  through  what  His 
humanity  alone  was  capable  of  doing  for  man. 

4.  Unique  elements  of  this  humanity. — The 
humanity  of  Christ,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con¬ 
ditions  now  before  us,  must  be  a  reality.  No 
‘phantom,’  or  merely  phenomenal  body,  could 
perform  the  offices  required  in  these  Scripture 
passages  of  the  humanity.  But  other  elements 
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also  appear  which  give  a  new  aspect  to  the 
human  nature.  Among  these  need  not  be  reckoned 
the  origin  of  the  body  of  Jesus  by  miraculous 
conception,  as  related  in  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels ;  for  however  the  process  of  development 
from  the  first  cell  might  be  initiated,  the  resulting 
development  must  be  in  any  case  that  of  a  human 
body.  Side  by  side  with  evident  human  limitations, 
such  as  ignorance  (as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  His 
own  return  to  the  earth,  Mt  24s6),  there  exist 
phenomena  of  a  like  nature  altogether  transcend¬ 
ing  humanity,  such  as  the  knowledge  by  which 
He  not  only  ‘knew  what  was  in  man’  (Jn  22S), 
read  the  thoughts  of  men  often  as  an  open  book 
(Mt  94  1226,  Lk  68  947),  but,  above  all,  knew  per¬ 
fectly  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  mysteries 
of  Divine  truth.  He  walked  laboriously  from 
Judsea  to  Galilee  (Jn  44),  but  He  could  suddenly 
appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  storm, 
walking  upon  the  water  (Mt  1425  ||).  These  and 
other  such  considerations  (see  Divinity  of  Christ) 
raise  the  question  how  these  things  could  consist 
in  Him,  that  is,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  a  question  belonging  to  dogmatics, 
and  thus  lying  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  article. 
But  —  this  is  the  main  point  —  whatever  more 
than  humanity  there  was  in  Christ,  the  evidence 
already  cited  is  decisive  as  to  the  reality  of  His 
humanity. 

5.  The  unity  of  Jesus'  consciousness.  —  Christ 
was,  then,  a  man.  Does  this  word  comprehens¬ 
ively  express  the  Gospel  teaching  as  to  His  per¬ 
son  ?  He  had  a  personality  as  men  are  persons. 
He  had  a  consciousness  which  expressed  itself  by 
the  pronoun  ‘  I.’  Was  this  a  human  consciousness, 
so  that  when  asked  as  to  Himself  Jesus  would 
have  replied :  ‘  /  am  a  man  ’  ?  There  are  two 
elements  in  the  answer  to  this  question,  (a)  Jesus’ 
consciousness  was  a  unity.  He  passes  easily  from 
the  consideration  of  earthly  to  heavenly  things, 
from  walking  upon  the  water  to  sitting  quietly  in 
the  boat,  as  if  both  of  these  things  belonged  to 
Him  equally.  The  impression  made  upon  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  reader  of  the  Gospels  is  that  of  a 
single  consciousness.  In  fact,  in  order  to  be  ex¬ 
plicable  at  all,  the  Gospels  must  convey  such  an 
impression.  But  pivotal  passages,  even  those 
which  have  seemed  to  give  a  basis  for  the  idea 
that  He  spoke  now  ‘as  God’  and  now  ‘as  man,’ 
do  not  justify  such  an  inference  when  carefully 
considered.  He  did  not  mean  in  Mt  410  ‘  Thou 
(Satan)  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  (me),’  and 
not  I  thee.  He  meant  that  the  law  of  worship  for 
any  one,  and  for  Him  as  bound  to  fulfil  all  right¬ 
eousness  (Mt  315),  Avas  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
only.  In  Mt  823'27  and  parallels  He  Avas  not  in 
one  capacity  asleep  in  the  boat  and  in  another 
watching  over  the  disciples  in  that  storm,  but  He 
Avas  totally  asleep  as  He  appeared.  He  did  not 
chide  them  for  lack  of  faith  in  such  a  waking 
providence  of  His  oaati,  of  which  they  had  no 
knoAvledge,  but  for  their  lack  of  faith  in  God  (cf. 
Mk  440),  Avhose  messenger  Christ  was,  and  avIio 
Avould  care  for  both  Him  and  them.  In  Mk  530 
and  parallels  it  is  not  Jesus  in  one  personality 
healing  the  Avoman  and  in  another  inquiring  Avhat 
had  happened,  that,  is  brought  before  us;  but 
God  the  Father  made  use  of  Him  to  answer  the 
petition,  unknoAvn  to  Him  but  knoAvn  to  God,  and 
He  became  conscious  in  this  use  of  Himself  that 
He  Avas  so  used  (‘  having  come  to  perceive  that  the 
poAver  which  [often,  on  other  occasions]  Avent  forth 
from  him  had  [on  this  occasion]  gone  forth,’  cf. 
KV). 

( b )  The  centre  of  this  personality,  the  Ego  of 
this  undivided  consciousness,  is  God.  Whenever 
He  speaks  of  His  coining  into  the  world,  it  is 
always  God  that  speaks,  not  less  in  Mt  104S  and 
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parallels  than  in  Jn  313  1010.  This  fact  stands  side 
by  side  Avith  such  facts  as  the  confession  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  They  are  never  alloAved  to  get  far  apart. 
When  Ave  have  the  passage  Mt  243li  confessing 
ignorance,  it  is  preceded  by  the  glorious  description 
of  the  return  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Divine  majesty 
(v.3u),  and  followed  by  the  Judgment  scene  of  2531‘4b. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  sense  of  transition  or  of 
shock  in  passing  from  one  form  of  consciousness 
to  the  other,  because  there  is  no  such  shock,  no 
transition  (see  Kenosis).  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  of  the  unity  of  the  consciousness  in  the 
midst  of  such  apparent  contradictions  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  consciousness,  is,  again,  a  problem  of 
dogmatics. 

6.  The  _  significance  of  the  humanity  of  Christ 
for  religion.  —  The  interest  of  dogmatics  in  the 
humanity  of  Christ  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  a  true 
Incarnation,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Atonement  and  Forgiveness.  The  interest 
of  religion  in  Christ’s  humanity  is  the  interest  of 
believers  in  the  forgiveness  of"  sins,  who  need  to 
feel  the  identification  of  their  Redeemer  Avith 
themselves.  It  is  not  without  profound  significance 
that  it  is  said  that  judgment  is  committed  to  the 
Son  of  Man  (Jn  522).  Whatever  else  of  deepest 
truth  there  may  be  in  it,  there  is  this,  that  the 
sinner  needs  to  feel  the  identification  of  his  Judge 
Avith  himself  by  the  possession  of  a  common  human 
nature.  When  the  Judge  knoAvs  both  the  per¬ 
sistency  and  depth  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Aveakness  and  temptations  of  man  on  the  other, 
—then  only  will  the  sinner  be  assured  that  the 
proffered  forgiveness  is  for  him.  It  is,  again,  the 
interest  of  believers  in  God,  Avho  get  higher  ideas 
of  God’s  goodness  from  the  greatness  of  the  con¬ 
descension  involved  in  His  ‘becoming  flesh.’  It 
is,  further,  the  interest  of  believers  in  Jesus,  Avho, 
Avhen  they  understand  that  Jesus  is  identified  with 
us  by  the  possession  of  our  common  humanity, 
feel  a  neAv  confidence ;  are  stimulated  to  more 
frequent  prayer ;  become  conscious  that  He  truly 
draAvs  near  to  them  ;  regard  their  varied  lot  in 
life,  which  He  has  shared,  as  sanctified  thereby  ; 
bear  with  greater  equanimity  their  sorrows,  Avhich 
He  also  bore  ;  find  in  Him  their  pattern  of  life 
(see  Obedience,  §  ii. ) ;  and  thus  see  in  Him  not 
an  abstraction,  but  a  real,  objective,  and  personal 
Redeemer  and  object  of  faith,  a  Captain,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  See,  further,  Incarnation, 
Son  of  Man. 

Literature. — Dale,  Christian  Doctrine ,  46-73  ;  Stalker,  Imago 
Christi,  passim ;  Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  52  ff.  ;  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  136  ff.  ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology,  347  ff.  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  i.  99 ff. ;  Expositor, 
V.  iv.  [1896]  388  ff.  On  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  Divine 
in  the  Person  of  Christ  see  the  Christological  sections  of  standard 
works  on  Christian  Doctrine. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST.— 1.  Incai  • nation . — 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  problem.  And  yet  He  is  not  so 
much  a  problem  as  man  would  be  without  Him. 
Indeed  He  is,  in  a  true  sense,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  man.  Nevertheless,  to  the  intellect, 
demanding  that  everything  in  the  heavens  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath  be  reduced  to  ‘  the 
measure  of  man’s  mind,’  He  remains  a  problem. 
The  expressions  of  His  consciousness  of  pre-exist¬ 
ence  constitute  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  that 
problem.  But,  taken  in  connexion  with  tAvo  facts 
of  His  history,  even  this  aspect  of  His  person  is 
not  so  dense  a  problem  as  Avhen  it  is  considered  by 
itself.  These  two  facts  are  ( 1 )  the  expressions  of 
His  self-consciousness,  direct  and  incidental,  as  to 
His  relation  to  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  total 
humanity  on  the  other ;  and  (2)  His  effects  in  the 
world  and  on  the  Avorld.  Even  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  taken  in  connexion  Avith 
these  two  outstanding  facts,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
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less  problem  and  a  smaller  difficulty  than  the 
world  of  humanity  would  be  without  Him. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  be 
lieve  that  a  being  who  had  the  consciousness  that 
Jesus  had,  who  has  done  for  humanity  what  Jesus 
has  done,  and  who  is  to  humanity  what  Jesus  is, 
should  have  had  the  absolute  beginning  of  His 
existence  at  a  late  point  in  time,  than  to  believe 
that  He  came  out  of  eternity  and  is  of  the  eternal 
order.  In  other  words,  assuming  and  accepting 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  mystery  though 
it  he,  it  is  easier  to  understand  His  unique  earthly 
history,  His  character,  His  consciousness,  His 
revelations,  His  work,  His  actual  ell'ects  on  the 
world  and  on  men,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the 
present,  than  it  would  be  without  that  assumption. 
At  all  events,  He  has  in  several  instances  ex¬ 
pressed  the  consciousness  of  having  existed  in  a 
previous  state  before  His  advent  into  this  world 
(Jn  313  6I!2  S88  1628  IT5-24).  This  pre-existent  state 
was  one  of  intimate  association  and  intercom¬ 
munion  with  God  and  participation  in  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  It  is  also  one  of  the  under¬ 
lying  presuppositions  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  (1  Co 
8s,  2  Co  8!\  l’li  25"8,  Col  l18'17).  It  is  found  also  in 
an  original  setting  in  Hebrews  (l2,3). 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  these 
great  passages,  whatever  the  pre-inearnate  riches 
and  glory  of  Christ,  He  voluntarily  submitted  to 
the  surrender  of  the  resources  of  a  Divine  state 
for  the  lowliness  of  a  human  lot  and  the  extreme 
of  human  poverty,  and  to  the  relinquishment  of 
His  equal  participation  in  the  Divine  glory  in 
exchange  for  the  nethermost  depth  of  human 
humiliation.  Exactly  what  was  involved  in  His 
self-humiliation  from  the  Divine  to  the  human  is 
treated  specifically  under  the  articles  on  Pre- 
existence,  Kenosis,  and  Incarnation.  Con¬ 
fining  our  attention,  then,  in  this  article  to  His 
earthly  history,  we  find  that  His  whole  life,  His 
entire  sojourn  on  earth,  was  a  humiliation.  His 
incarnation  was  but  the  first  stage  in  His  humilia¬ 
tion,  which  continued  by  a  deepening  descent  to 
the  very  end  of  His  earthly  life.  His  whole  career 
in  this  world  was  a  protracted  humiliation  or 
succession  of  humiliations  between  the  humiliation 
of  His  incarnation  and  the  humiliation  of  His 
crucifixion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  ‘he  humbled  himself’  (in  I’ll  27),  refer 
to  experiences  of  His  earthly  life  and  not  to  the 
process  of  His  incarnation. 

2.  His  earthly  life  to  the  assumption  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  mission. — The  circumstances  of  His  birth 
were  most  painful.  It  occurred,  not  in  the  sheltered 
privacy,  and  amid  the  comforts,  of  home,  but  while 
Ilis  mother  was  on  a  humiliating  and  painful 
pilgrimage,  and  among  the  feeding  beasts,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  filth  of  a  stable,  and  possibly  under 
the  observation  of  strange  and  uncouth  men.  But 
the  child  Jesus  was  not  a  year  old  before  He  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  jealousy  and  persecution,  and 
bad  to  be  taken  on  a  long  and  painful  journey  into 
a  foreign  land  to  save  His  life — a  baby  fugitive  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Showing  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a  wisdom  which  astonished  the  wisest  men 
id  the  nation,  and  which  would  have  secured  for 
Him  recognition,  position,  power,  and  renown,  He 
yet  willingly  returned  to  the  obscure  and  humble 
home  at  Nazareth  ;  and  there  for  the  space  of  nearly 
twenty  years  He  submitted  Himself,  day  after  day, 
to  the  control  of  two  plain  peasant  people,  and  to 
the  occupation  and  drudgery  of  common  manual 
labour. 

3.  Humiliations  of  the  Messianic  ministry. — He 
knew  from  tin1  beginning  what  the  Messianic 
mission  meant  and  how  it  would  end.  It  was  not 
to  Him  an  honour  to  be  enjoyed  ;  it  was  a  burden 
to  be  borne.  It  cost  Him  a  struggle  to  submit  and 


adjust  Himself  to  that  which  He  knew  was  so 
fraught  with  difficulty,  persecution,  humiliation, 
loneliness,  suspense,  and  suffering,  ending  with  the 
final  agonies  and  the  death  of  abandonment  and 
shame.  This  is  the  reason  why  He  needed — and 
received— the  expression  of  His  Father’s  approval 
at  the  moment  of  His  self-dedication  to  the  work  of 
Messiah  (Mk  l11,  Lk  322).  This  was  the  meaning  of 
His  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  This  was  why  at 
the  sharp  turning-point  in  His  ministry,  when  He 
looked  out  on  the  dark  and  lonely  way  of  obedi¬ 
ence  unto  death  and  deliberately  chose  to  walk  in 
it  alone,  He  needed  again — and  again  received — 
the  assurance  of  His  Father’s  recognition,  approval, 
and  sympathy  (Mk  97,  Lk  9:5).*  It  was  the  burden 
of  the  Messianic  task  that  made  Him,  beyond  all 
men,  a  man  of  sorrows.  More  than  once  we  are 
told  that  He  wept;  but  never  that  He  laughed. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He 
was  looked  on  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  the 
powerful  leaders  of  the  people,  from  whom  He  had 
a.  right  to  expect  encouragement  and  support. 
They  kept  a  watch  on  Him,  they  found  fault  with 
Him,  they  misconstrued  His  actions,  they  per¬ 
verted  His  sayings,  they  dogged  His  steps,  they 
nagged  Him  at  every  turn,  they  accused  Him  of 
being  a  law-breaker,  a  blasphemer,  an  impostor, 
a  lunatic,  a  demoniac,  an  emissary  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  (Lk  ll15).  They  laid  plots  to  catch 
Him  and  to  kill  Him  ;  and  they  never  ceased  until 
they  succeeded.  Not  only  so,  but  little  by  little 
He  lost  His  early  popularity  and  was  abandoned 
by  the  people.  He  came  to  those  whom  He  had  the 
right  to  claim  as  His  own  ;  they  refused  to  receive 
Him,  turned  against  Him.  His  personal  ministry 
was  comparatively  a  failure,  and  He  practically  an 
outcast.  He  did  not  even  have  a  refuge  among 
the  friends  of  His  youth,  the  people  of  His  old 
home  at  Nazareth.  They  also  turned  against  Him, 
rejected  His  claims,  drove  Him  out  of  their  village, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  kill  Him  (Mk  6s,  Lk 
428).  The  members  of  His  own  family  failed  to 
understand  Him,  refused  to  accept  Him,  were 
alienated  from  Him  (Jn  73).  Probably  they 
thought  Him  either  a  fanatic  or  a  fraud.  Pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  His  strangeness  and  growing 
unpopularity  they  were  ashamed  of  Him.  He  was 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  and  pain  of  constant 
misunderstanding  and  sometimes  even  criticism  on 
the  part  of  His  own  disciples.  He  was  rebuked 
(Mt  1622)  and  denied  (26,i!i"7J)  by  one  of  them,  sold 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies  and 
murderers  for  a  few  pounds  by  another  (2li'4'16), 
deserted  by  all  (Mt  268l\  Mk  1 450).  Added  to  these 
things,  He  suffered  the  humiliations  of  a  painful 
poverty.  Rejected  at  home,  ejected  from  home, 
He  had  no  place  of  His  very  own  where  lie  could 
feel  that  He  might  retire  when  weary  or  lonely  or 
heart-sore,  and  enjoy  rest  without  the  fear  of 
intrusion  or  molestation.  He  was  dependent  on 
charity,  He  was  supported  by  charity  (Lk  8s).  He 
had  to  borrow  a  room  for  His  last  meal  with  His 
disciples  (22n).  He  had  to  borrow  an  ass  to  ride 
into  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  His  triumphal  entry 
(I933.  »j).  Another  man’s  stable  was  borrowed  for 
Him  to  be  born  in  (27) ;  another  man’s  grave  for 
Him  to  be  buried  in  (Mt  275i’-  60). 

4.  Trials  ami  crucifixion.  —  His  implacable 
enemies  brought  Him  at  last  to  bay.  Deep  in 
that  memorable  night  when  He  was  in  the  depths 
of  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  Gethsemane,  the 
sacred  privacy  of  His  last  hours  and  His  last 
irayer  was  invaded  by  a  howling  mob  of  under¬ 
ings,  hangers-on,  and  soldiers  of  the  temple  guard, 
guided  by  one  of  His  own  disciples  (Mt  2647,  Lk 
2247).  They  took  Jesus,  and  when  they  had  bound 

*  See  chapters  on  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  and  the 
Transfiguration  in  the  present  writer’s  Son  of  Man. 
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Him  with  ropes  (Jn  1812),  they  led  Him  by  the 
halter,  as  if  He  were  a  desperado,  to  the  house  of 
the  high  priest.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  this 
humiliation,  and  protested  against  it  (Mk  1 448). 
Nevertheless,  conscious  though  He  was  of  His 
innocence  of  any  evil  deed  or  design,  of  His  abso¬ 
lute  purity,  yea,  even  of  His  Divine  dignity  and 
mission,  He  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
put  on  trial  before  the  corrupt  and  conscienceless 
occupant  of  the  high-priestly  office  and  the  white¬ 
washed  hypocrites  who,  for  the  most  part,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  governing  body  of  the  nation.  After  the 
solemn  mockery  was  enacted  and  they  had  con¬ 
demned  Him  to  death  (1464),  they  heaped  on  Him 
the  most  humiliating  insults  their  malicious  in¬ 
genuity  could  devise.  They  spat  in  His  face 
(tvtirTvoav  eis  rd  irpocruirop  avrov,  Mt  2667)  ;  they 
threw  a  cloth  over  Him  and  then  beat  Him  on  the 
head,  mockingly  demanding  that  He  should  tell 
them  who  it  was  that  struck  each  blow  (26s7-  6S). 
When  it  was  morning,  they  bound  Him  again 
with  ropes,  and  led  Him  thus  to  the  Prtetorium  to 
secure  sentence  of  death  from  the  Roman  Pro¬ 
curator  (Mk  151,  Mt  271 ).  Pilate,  though  con¬ 
vinced  of  His  innocence,  did  not  care  to  involve 
himself  in  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  takin" 
His  part,  and  he  was  glad  to  shirk  his  duty  and 
get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  by  turning  Him  over 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Lk  237).  The  poor  prisoner,  whom  no  one 
was  found  to  befriend  or  defend,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  another  tribunal  in  the  hope 
of  linding  some  one  who  had  the  courage  as  well  as 
the  power  to  rid  the  earth  of  Him,  and  He  had 
to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  appearing  as  a  culprit 
before  this  abandoned  wretch.  Herod  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  come  face  to  face  with  Jesus,  and  now 
a.t  last  he  was  to  have  the  long-coveted  opportunity 
of  having  Him  show  off  with  a  few  miracles  in  his 
presence.  But,  though  he  plied  Him  with  all  sorts 
of  requests  and  importunities,  Jesus  answered  him 
not  a  single  word.  But  Herod  was  not  to  be 
baulked.  If  he  could  not  induce  Jesus  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  in  one  way,  he  could  at  least  force  Him 
to  furnish  entertainment  for  him  in  another  way. 
And  this  Herod,  this  creature  of  low  cunning,  this 
unwashed  hog  of  a  sensualist,  this  seducer  of  his 
own  brother’s  wife,  this  cowardly  murderer  of  the 
other  of  the  two  great  prophets  of  the  day,  grati¬ 
fied  his  brutal  instincts  by  joining  his  soldiers  in 
putting  Jesus  to  scorn.  They  dressed  Him  up  in  a 
gorgeous  and  glaring  red  mantle  of  mock  royalty, 
and  sent  Him  thus  through  the  streets  back  to 
the  Prajtorium  of  Pilate  (237'11).  Pilate,  overcome 
by  the  persistence  of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  by 
his  own  selfish  and  cowardly  fears,  decided  at  last 
to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
human  bloodhounds  who  could  be  appeased  by 
nothing  but  His  death.  But  before  doing  so,  he 
made  his  soldiers  strip  Him  and  inflict  on  Him  the 
terrible  Roman  flagellation  (Mk  1515,  Mt  2726),  a 
punishment  so  severe  that  the  victim  often  died 
under  it.  This  bitter  torture  and  bitterer  humilia¬ 
tion  Jesus  endured  in  submission  and  silence. 
While  the  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  He  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
the  whole  cohort  is  invited  in  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
and  now  for  the  third  time  He  is  made  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  for  it  is  now  their 
turn  to  have  a  little  entertainment  with  the 
Nazarene  fanatic.  They  torment  Him  as  a  cat 
teases  and  tortures  a  wounded  bird  before  devour¬ 
ing  it.  They  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  military  robe, 
and  having  twisted  branches  of  thorn  bushes  into 
a  sort  of  crown,  they  place  it  on  His  patient 
brow,  put  a  mock  sceptre  in  His  unresisting  hand, 
and  then  go  down  on  their  knees  before  Him, 
shouting,  ‘  Long  live  the  king  of  the  J ews  !  ’ 
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They  too  indulged  in  the  sport  of  spitting  on  Him, 
and,  yielding  to  the  wild  beast  instinct  which 
their  opportunity  had  aroused  in  them,  they  kept 
beating  Him  over  the  head  ((tvttop  eis  ttjv  *.e<pa\ igv 
OLVTOV,  Mt  2730  ;  (TVTTTOV  CLUTOV  TTJV  K«pa\r)V  Ka\d/J.Ljl,  Mk 
1519).  While  He  was  dressed  up  as  a  mock  king, 
His  face  stained  with  blood  and  marred  with  spittle, 
Pilate,  moved  with  pity,  led  Him  out  to  the  view 
of  the  clamorous  mob,  hoping  that  the  spectacle  of 
so  abject  an  object  might  move  them  to  pity  (Jn 
194- 5).  But  it  seemed  the  more  to  inflame  their  rage 
(v.6).  His  crucifixion  was  then  finally  decided  on. 
And  now  a  new  humiliation  was  inflicted  on  Him. 
He  leaves  the  Praetorium,  and  is  led  or  driven 
along  the  crowded  streets  through  the  avenue  of 
onlookers,  bearing  on  His  back  the  heavy  wooden 
beam  that  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  His  execu¬ 
tion  (v.17).  It  was  the  symbol  of  His  degradation 
and  the  advertisement  of  His  disgrace. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  stop  and  try  to 
imagine  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
while  all  these  horrors  were  heaped  upon  Him. 
We  know  He  was  accustomed,  during  tlie  course 
of  His  ministry,  to  dwell,  both  in  thought  and  in 
speech,  on  the  horrors  that  He  knew  awaited  Him 
(Mt  1621  Stl  del  avro v  .  .  .  iroWa  iraOeiv).  If  He  so 
dreaded  it  from  afar,  how  keen  must  have  been  the 
anguish  of  passing  through  it ! 

But  these  things  were  slight  in  comparison  with 
what  yet  awaited  Him  ;  for  the  great  humiliation 
was  yet  to  come.  He  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
accursed  and  infamous  death  of  crucilixion.  When 
soldiers  are  to  be  put  to  death  for  desertion  or 
treason,  they  are  shot.  The  lowest  of  criminals, 
those  upon  whom  we  wish  to  heap  disgrace  in 
inflicting  death,  we  hang  on  the  gallows.  What 
the  gallows  is  to-day,  the  cross  was  in  the  days  of 
Jesus.  It  was  the  method  of  execution  that 
secured  publicity,  while  it  insured  the  utmost 
prolongation  of  the  victim’s  misery.  When  the 
irocession  had  reached  the  place,  the  cross  was 
aid  upon  the  ground,  Jesus  was  denuded  of  all 
His  clothing.  He  was  stretched  out  upon  the  cross, 
long  iron  nails  were  driven  through  His  hands  and 
feet,  the  cross  bearing  His  naked  body  was  lifted 
up  and  dropjied  into  its  socket,  and  there,  looking 
out  on  the  sea  of  angry  faces  and  suffering  the 
infamous  fate  of  the  most  abandoned  criminal, 
hung  Jesus,  who,  though  He  had  the  consciousness 
of  having  come  from  God  and  of  being  the  sinless 
Son  of  God,  yet  willingly  endured  this  humiliation 
that  He  might  become  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
Wherefore  all  the  ages  and  the  highest  of  all  the 
races  of  men  have  united  with  God  in  giving  Him 
the  name  that  is  above  every  name,  and  with  one 
accord  agree  in  crowning  Him  Lord  of  all. 

The  descending  scale  of  His  humiliation,  from 
the  estate  of  conscious  equality  with  God  past  all 
grades  and  levels  down  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
cross,  has  been  grasped  and,  with  a  few  master 
strokes,  graphically  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
great  passage  of  Ph  26- 7 :  the  humiliation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  level  of  the  human,  the  humiliation 
of  the  human  to  the  level  of  the  servant,  to  the 
level  of  the  outcast  and  condemned  criminal,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  degradation  of  a  punishment  the 
most  humiliating,  the  most  shameful,  the  most 
bitter,  the  most  revolting,  the  most  horrible  then 
or  ever  known  among  men. 

Literature. — Works  like  those  of  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Stevens 
on  Biblical  Theology  ;  Gore’s  Bamplvn  Lectures  ;  Gifford,  The. 
Incarnation  ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord’s  Life,  on  Earth  ; 
Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ  [giving  on  pp.  388-412  and 
419-424  fine  discussions  of  Kenotic  literature] ;  Zdekler,  Das 
Kreuz  Christi. ;  Nebe  and  Steinmeyer,  Leikensgeschichte ; 
Stalker,  The  Trial  and  Death  of  Christ ;  the  chapters  of  Keim 
and  Edersheini  on  the  Passion  and  Death. 

Gross  Alexander. 

HUMILITY. — This  virtue  or  grace  distinguished 
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the  leaders  of  OT  history  like  Abraham  and  Moses 
(Gn  1827,  Nu  123),  and  was  inculcated  by  the 
prophets  as  a  chief  duty  (Mic  6s).  It  belongs  even 
to  the  earlier  revelation  of  God’s  character  (‘  that 
humbleth  himself,’  Ps  1136),  and  is  the  key  to 
man’s  communion  with  Him  (Is  5715).  In  Judaism 
and  the  Rabbinical  literature  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  examples  and  maxims  enforcing  the 
truth  that  ‘God  is  the  highest  type  of  humility.’ 
These  anticipations  prepare  us  for  the  new  and 
enlarged  conception  of  humility  which  fills  the 
NT,  and  was  embodied  in  the  teaching,  example, 
and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  moral  quality 
of  our  Saviour’s  personality  lies  here  (Mt  ll29),  and 
on  this  foundation  of  astonishing  humility,  ex¬ 
emplified  on  the  cross,  St.  Paul  bases  his  great 
ethical  appeal  (Ph  25ff-).  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  gospel  alone  has  popularized  humility,  but 
the  temper  of  Christ’s  disciples  in  every  age  proves 
that  it  is  an  excellence  of  rare  and  difficult  attain¬ 
ment. 

i.  Use  and  meaning  of  the  word.— The  nonn 
(Tairavocppoavvr),  Heb.  njiy.,  Vulg.  humilitas.  Germ. 
Demut)  does  not  occur  till  it  is  employed  commonly 
in  the  NT  (Lightfoot  on  Ph  23) ;  it  is  ‘  a  birth  of 
the  Gospel  ’  (Trench,  Syn.  of  the  NT,  §  42).  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  low  and  servile  sense  attaching  to  it 
in  classical  writings,  humility  in  the  LXX,  Apocr. , 
and  NT  becomes  the  designation  ‘  of  the  noblest 
and  most  necessary  of  all  virtues’  (Cremer’s  Lex.). 
It  rests  on  a  lowly  and  unpretending  view  of  one’s 
self,  and  is  opposed  to  the  workings  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  spirit  (p.eya\o<f>po<rvvr),  v\prfKo(f>po<rvv'q).  The 
term  refers  mainly  to  inward  character,  and  some¬ 
times  to  outward  condition.  Of  humility  as  the 
animating  principle  of  Christian  character,  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  great  example,  being  1  lowly  in 
heart’  (Mt  1 1 2a ) ,  not  merely  in  appearance  like 
the  professional  religious  leaders  of  the  time. 
Pharisaism  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  humility  or  the 
religion  of  healthy-mindedness.  The  moral  temper 
that  inspired  Christ’s  life  and  service  is  echoed  by 
St.  Paul,  when  he  singles  out  the  motive  that 
prompted  his  labours  (‘serving  the  Lord  with  all 
lowliness  of  mind,’  Ac  2019).  Elsewhere  humility 
is  enjoined,  along  with  kindred  graces,  as  the 
means  of  averting  unholy  disputes  and  of  promot¬ 
ing  co-operation  in  the  Church  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  society  (Mt  184  2312, 
Eph  42,  Ph  23,  Col  312).  An  exceptional  use  of  the 
term  occurs  in  Col  218- 23,  where  the  Apostle  guards 
his  readers  against  the  counterfeit  of  this  virtue 
(‘a  voluntary  humility’).  In  some  instances  the 
humble  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  earthly 
condition,  which  God  may  wonderfully  raise  and 
alter  (Lk  l52),  and  which,  notwithstanding  its 
indignities  and  trials,  should  be  borne  submissively 
and  cheerfully  (Ja  l9).  This  class  of  sufferers  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  afflicted  and  meek  of  the  OT  (ujj, 
1JV)>  an(l  would  be  numerous  among  the  peasantry 
or  fellahin  of  an  oppressed  and  lawless  country 
(Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  s.v.).  The  ‘  poor 
in  spirit’  spoken  of  in  the  first  of  the  Beatitudes 
(Mt  53,  cf.  Lk  620)  are  probably  best  understood  as 
placed  in  such  circumstances.  In  agreement  with 
this,  Ritschl  (op.  cit.  infra)  defines  t aw eivotppoavvp 
as  ‘  that  temper  incl  ining  to  the  service  of  God 
which  accepts  resignedly  an  oppressed  and  wretched 
condition.’  The  term,  therefore,  as  one  of  deep 
import,  is  freshly  coined  in  the  NT. 

ii.  Contrast  between  Greek  and  Christian 
Ethics. — The  rise  of  this  grace  creates  an  epoch. 
‘  Humility  is  a  vice  with  heathen  moralists,  but 
a  virtue  with  Christian  apostles  ’  (Lightfoot  on 
Col  218).  In  particular,  it  marks  the  opposition  to 
the  Greek  idea  of  ‘  high-mindedness’  (art.  ‘  Ethics,’ 
by  H.  Sidgwick  in  Ency.  Brit.9),  and  the  advance 
in  ethical  sentiment  and  the  standard  of  judgment 


due  to  Christianity.  A  presentiment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue  may  be  met  with  in  Greek  writers  (see 
examples  in  Neander’s  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  26 
[Eng.  tr.],  and  in  Trench,  NT  Syn.),  but  their  use 
of  TaireLvbs  in  any  noble  sense  is  rare.  The  Greeks 
undoubtedly  had  their  distinguishing  qualities,  but 
this  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cf.  interesting  note  of  conversation  in  Morley’s  Life  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  iii.  p.  466.  ‘  Mr.  G. —  I  admit  there  is  no  Greek  word  of 

good  credit  for  the  virtue  of  humility.  J.  M. — TotrretvoTrt  ?  But 
that  has  an  association  of  meanness.  Mr.  G. — Yes  ;  a  shabby 
sort  of  humility.  Humility  as  a  sovereign  grace  is  the  creation 
of  Christianity.’ 

Greek  Ethics,  as  expressed  and  systematized  by 
Aristotle,  the  ancient  master  of  moral  analysis 
and  definition,  fostered  pride,  the  genius  of  later 
Stoicism,  and  regarded  the  humble  as  contempt¬ 
ible,  mean-spirited,  and  without  force  or  aspira¬ 
tion.  Aristotle’s  picture  of  the  ‘  great-souled  ’  man 
and  his  exaggerated  sense  of  sell -importance  have 
a  certain  air  of  loftiness  (p.eya\o\pvxi.a-),  but  fall 
below  the  standard  which  obliges  the  Christian  to 
recognize  his  duty  to  others,  and  to  treat  with 
consideration  those  who  are  intellectually  and 
socially  inferior.  The  conception  of  humility, 
therefore,  as  it  controls  the  Christian,  lies  outside 
the  system  of  Aristotle  (see  Nic.  Eth.  bk.  iv.  ch.  3 
[Sir  A.  Grant’s  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-78]).  This  differ¬ 
ence  between  Greek  and  Christian  ideas  of  greatness 
and  humility  is  fundamental,  and  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  Christ’s  revelation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God.  Of  Aristotle’s  great-souled  man  it  is 
said — ‘  his  movements  are  slow',  his  voice  is  deep, 
and  his  diction  stately’  (Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  note). 
This  measured  efflorescence  of  pride  reappears  in 
Christ’s  portraiture  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple  ; 
but  the  Publican,  the  opposite  and  acceptable  type, 
shows  how  influential,  in  Christian  experience,  is 
the  thought  of  God,  and  how  closely  connected  are 
humility,  prayer,  and  confession  of  sin.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  Augustine’s  well-known  saying  (quoted 
by  Calvin,  Institutio,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2),  humility  comes 
first,  second,  third,  and  always,  among  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  marks  the  cleavage 
betw'een  Greek  and  Christian  ideals.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  figure  drawn  by  the  Greek  philosopher  dis¬ 
appears,  and,  instead,  Christ  presents  the  image  of 
the  little  child  (Mt  IS2). 

iii.  Our  Lord’s  example  and  teaching.— 1. 
The  great  saying  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter — ‘  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ’  (Mt 
ll29),  has  been  variously  interpreted  (see  art.  by 
Herrmann,  mentioned  below'),  and  even  called  in 
question  as  authentic.  Martineau  asks— ‘  What 
meek  and  lowly  soul  was  ever  known  to  set  itself 
forth  as  such  and  commend  its  own  humility  as 
the  model  for  others  ?  ’  and  adds,  ‘  did  a  Saviour 
bear  such  testimony  of  himself,  his  testimony 
w'ould  not  be  true’  (Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion-, 
p.  583).  But  the  mode  of  speaking  Christ  adopted 
and  the  claim  He  put  fonvard  would  not  really 
seem  incongruous  in  a  ‘Teacher  of  Israel’  (Bruce, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test,  note  ad  loc. ) ;  and,  besides,  the 
objection  reads  a  false  tone  into  the  original  utter¬ 
ance,  and  ignores  the  special  nature  of  Christ’s 
consciousness.  Our  Lord  wras  more  than  a  ‘  meek 
and  lowdy  soul,’  and  had  reason  for  presenting 
Himself  as  a  model  and  a  winning  type  to  human¬ 
ity.  His  humility  clothed  and  concealed  His 
essential  dignity,  and  in  speaking  as  He  did  He 
was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  standing  in  a 
unique  relation  to  God  (Mt  ll27,  cf.  Jn  133). 
Indeed,  the  union  on  Christ’s  part  of  ‘unbounded 
personal  pretensions’  with  an  unconscious  humility 
that  regarded  His  importance  to  the  world  as  ‘an 
objective  fact  with  which  his  own  opinion  of  him¬ 
self  had  nothing  to  do’  (Eire  Homo,  ch.  15)  is 
undeniable,  and  reminds  us  that  majesty  and 
meekness  were  the  two  poles  of  His  mysterious 
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yet  harmonious  character.  Christ’s  humility,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  rest  on  a  phrase,  but  was  carried 
out  in  the  lowly  setting  of  His  earthly  life.  His 
cradle  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and  His  sub¬ 
jection  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  His  quiet  entrance, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Baptist,  on  public  life,  His 
restraint  in  the  use  of  His  supernatural  powers, 
and  His  dislike  of  consequent  honour  and  fame, 
His  frequent  periods  of  retirement,  His  choice  of 
followers  and  friends,  His  sympathies  with  little 
children  and  humble  suppliants  (Mk  1U13'16  and 
724'311),  His  appreciation  of  the  smallest  offering 
and  the  simplest  service  (Lk  211'4,  Mt  1042),  and, 
finally,  His  submission  to  the  experiences  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  week  of  His  Passion  and  Crucifixion, 
all  attest  the  consistency  of  His  character  as  One 
who  was  ‘meek  and  lowly  in  heart,’  and  who,  at 
every  step  of  His  career,  plainly  and  profoundly 
‘  humbled  himself’  (Pli  28). 

2.  Passing  from  Christ’s  example,  the  main  lines 
of  His  teaching  are  two — 

(1)  Humility  in  relation  to  God ,  or  the  Law  of 
Grace. — We  are  introduced  here  to  the  most 
powerful  among  the  motives  to  humility,  and  to 
a  relation  deeper  than  any  that  influences  us  in 
the  society  of  our  fellow-men.  In  Wendt’s  lan¬ 
guage — ‘Humility  is  the  conscious  lowliness  we 
feel  before  God  in  view  of  His  superabundant  love 
and  holy  majesty,  and  in  contrast  to  our  own  un¬ 
worthiness,  guilt,  and  entire  dependence  on  His 
grace’  (The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note 
[Eng.  tr. ]).  We  cannot  therefore  exaggerate  our 
worth  or  assert  our  claims  before  God:  the  part 
we  play  is  that  of  ‘  unprofitable  servants  ’  who, 
after  all  their  performances,  should  be  filled  neither 
with  the  sense  of  merit  nor  the  spirit  of  boasting 
(Ek  IT10).  In  the  parable,  which  is  a  gem  of  teach¬ 
ing  on  this  point,  Jesus  enforces  on  us  the  duty  of 
humility  towards  God,  the  need  of  genuine  self- 
abasement  and  confession  of  sin,  as  we  see  and 
feel  our  unworthiness  in  the  Divine  presence  (Lk 
18”"14).  He  represents  God  as  turning  away  from 
the  shallow  and  sounding  words  of  the  Pharisee, 
but  giving  His  mercy  freely  to  the  penitent  publican 
who  could  not  look  up.  For,  as  a  fine  Jewish  say¬ 
ing  puts  it,  ‘  While  God  despises  what  is  broken 
among  the  animals,  He  loves  in  man  a  broken 
heart.’  This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  grace  : 

‘  for  every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
humbled,  but  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted  ’  (cf.  Pr  3s4,  1  P  55). 

Prof.  Dowden,  in  writing  of  Milton’s  view  of  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  the  soul,  remarks — ‘  There  are  two  humilities 
— that  which  bows  and  that  which  soars,  the  humility  of  a 
servant  who  looks  down,  the  humility  of  a  son  who  gazes  up. 
Milton’s  humility  invigorates  itself  in  the  effort  to  ascend.  He 
would  not  prostrate  himself  in  the  presence  of  material  symbols, 
but  would  enter  as  a  glad  child  into  the  courts  of  heaven  ’ 
( Puritan  and  Anglican ,  p.'  167).  This  is  the  humility  that 
Christ  welcomes,  and  that  makes  religion  not  stiff  and  heavy 
with  ceremonial,  but  simple,  reverent,  glad,  and  pleasing  to  God. 
On  no  other  terms  is  grace  given  or  fellowship  with  God  possible. 

‘  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
he  shall  in  nowise  enter  therein  ’  (Lk  1817). 

(2)  Humility  in  relation  to  men,  or  the  Law  of 
Service. — While  it  is  true  that  humility  ‘  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  our  relation  to  other 
men,  but  with  our  relation  to  God,  and  springs 
from  an  intellectually  true  view  of  that  relation  ’ 
(Illingworth,  Christian  Character,  1905,  p.  27), 
yet  its  importance  in  regulating  men’s  ordinary 
conduct  and  intercourse  did  not  escape  Christ’s 
notice.  His  striking  lessons  on  this  subject  were 
called  for  at  the  time,  and  are  far  from  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  for  it  is  still  true  that  ‘the  really  humble 
man  is  as  great  in  the  moral  world  as  he  is  rare  ’ 
(Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Mt  184). 

(a)  The  child,  the  unconscious  type  of  humility 
(Mt  181"4,  Mk  g33’37). — This  was  Christ’s  object- 


lesson  on  the  question  that  caused  frequent  heart¬ 
burning  among  the  disciples,  ‘  Who  then  is  greatest?’ 
etc.  Their  assimilation  of  their  Master’s  mind 
proceeded  slowly.  As  He  went  on  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  His  approaching  cross,  His  followers 
walked  behind  and  stirred  each  other’s  worst 
passions  by  raising  questions  of  place  and  pre¬ 
cedence.  At  their  next  interview  the  Master  of 
men  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and 
shamed  them  out  of  their  unworthy  temper.  This 
is  our  Lord’s  rebuke  of  pride,  rivalry,  anti  ambition 
in  their  thousand  forms,  His  reversal  of  our  ordin¬ 
ary  and  selfish  ideas  of  greatness,  and  His  warning 
against  the  world’s  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  intoler¬ 
ance,  and  class  distinctions.  The  truly  great  is  he 
who  considers  the  claims  of  others  and  is  slow  to 
give  offence  (Mt  IS6),  and  who  on  all  occasions 
appears  simple,  teachable,  unpretending,  indifferent 
to  questions  of  rank  and  superiority,  and  willing 
to  humble  himself  ‘as  this  little  child.’  It  is  only 
the  childlike  heart  that  is  capable  of  knowing  God 
(Mt  1 1 25 ) ,  and  of  finding  the  way  into  His  kingdom. 
This  image  has  stamped  itself  on  the  mind  of 
Christendom,  and  this  pattern  of  greatness  is  still 
fresh.  Human  character  is  once  for  all  taught  to 
mould  itself  after  this  original  and  lovely  type. 
Christ  first  saw  the  hatefulness  and  unworkable¬ 
ness  of  a  world  without  a  child  ! 

(h)  The  servant,  the  practical  example  of  humility 
(Mt  2020"28  231'12,  Mk  lO35'45,  Lk  2224-27,  Jn  131-17).— 
This  ideal  of  service  was  presented  on  two  distinct 
occasions  :  the  one  when  the  sons  of  Zebedee  came 
forward  with  their  request  for  the  leading  places  in 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  the  other  when  the  same  love  of 
dignity,  and  the  jealous  exclusion  of  each  other’s 
claims,  gave  rise  to  the  strife  that  marred  the  Last 
Supper.  In  rebuking  this  spirit,  Christ  had  in 
view  not  merely  the  mistaken  tendencies  of  His 
disciples,  who  were  already  tired  by  the  promise  of 
individual  ‘  thrones  ’  (Lk  2230)  dear  to  the  Israelitish 
imagination,  but  also  the  popular  and  prevailing- 
standards  of  the  time.  The  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 
aimed  at  supremacy,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  harsh 
authority,  delighted  to  ‘  lord  it  over  them  ’ ;  and 
equally  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  their  fondness 
for  places  and  titles  of  honour,  coveted  influence 
and  recognition  as  the  ‘great  ones’  of  Jewish 
society.  Christ  required  a  new  standard  and  line 
of  conduct  from  His  followers.  ‘  Not  so  shall  it 
be  among  you.’  Henceforth,  greatness  lies  in  con¬ 
formity  to  a  higher  than  the  heathen  or  Jewish 
type  :  ‘  but  whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you  shall  be  your  minister,’  etc.  The  principle  of 
this  law  is  not  impersonal,  but  personal ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  the  Christian  religion  and  in  Chris¬ 
tian  morals  is  Christ :  ‘  even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
came,’  etc.  (Mt  2028).  Finally,  in  one  concrete  act, 
Christ  gave  an  illustration  of  the  great  principle 
He  enunciated,  when,  at  the  Passover  meal,  He 
rose  and  ‘took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,’  and 
washed  the  disciples’  feet.  This  astonishing  inci¬ 
dent  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  (1  P  5s),  and 
warranted  the  literal  saying  :  ‘  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  you  as  he  that  serveth  ’  (Lk  22s7).  Such  an 
ideal  and  example  of  service  have  slowly  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  moral  sentiment  and  practice  of 
mankind.  We  may  add,  if  Christ’s  setting  forth 
of  the  child  was  evidence  of  His  originality  as  a 
teacher,  the  substitution  of  the  servant  for  the 
ruler  was  a  no  less  striking  proof  of  the  uniqueness 
of  His  insight  and  methods. 

‘  It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  Jesus  that  He  introduced 
into  the  world  a  new  ideal  of  greatness,  such  an  ideal  as  men 
had  never  dreamed  of  ’  (D.  Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh,  1905, 
p.  442.  Cf.  Herrmann  in  art.  below :  ‘  Im  NT  ist  ohne  Zweifel  der 
Eindruck  wiedergegeben  dass  Jesus  in  dieser  Beziehung  seinen 
Jiingern  etwas  vollig  Neues  gegeben  hat’). 

Some  ideals  are  too  airy  and  remote  to  come  into 
touch  with  actual  experience  and  practice,  but 
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Christ’s  Law  of  Service  is  capable  of  daily  realiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  is 
open  to  all  to  do  some  simple  deed  of  kindness, 
helpfulness,  and  self-denial,  and  no  action  inspired 
by  Christ-like  love  and  humility  will  pass  un¬ 
noticed  or  unrewarded  by  the  gracious  Master  and 
great  Servant  of  all  (Mt  2540). 

iv.  Characteristics  and  Relationships.— A 
few  further  points  of  general  and  practical  interest 
are  suggested  by  this  subject,  and  may  be  briefly 
touched  on. 

1.  Humility  and  character. — In  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence,  humility  is  related  to  sin  and  penitence,  and 
marks  the  feeling  of  unworthiness  in  the  light  of 
the  illimitable  moral  ideal.  In  presence  of  the 
holy  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Cod,  conscience  be¬ 
comes  sensitive,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  as  in  the 
case  of  Peter  (Lk  58),  weighs  men  down.  ‘This, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
humility,  for  we  know  that  humility  was  also  an 
element  in  Christ’s  character’  (Ritschl).  The 
greatness  of  the  Baptist  was  rooted  in  his  humility 
and  utter  freedom  from  jealousy  (Jn  327-30),  and 
this  grace  has  been  the  soil  and  safety  of  saints 
ever  since.  Keble  treated  others  with  a  ‘  humbling 
humility  ’  (Lock’s  Life,  p.  233.  Cf.  MacEwen’s  Life 
of  Cairns,  p.  600 :  1  The  first  personal  impression 
that  he  made  on  all  who  met  him  was  one  of 
wonder  at  his  humility’).  The  child,  to  which 
Christ  pointed,  represents  humility  as  part  of  the 
essence  and  permanence  of  Christian  character, 
and  remains  an  immortal  type,  preserving  the 
wonder  and  bloom  of  the  moral  world. 

2.  Humility  and  kindred  virtues. — No  Christian 
grace  is  isolated  or  thrives  alone.  Humility  is 
‘  part  of  a  great  moral  wThole.  Instead  of  proscrib¬ 
ing,  it  promotes  the  growth  of  virtues  unlike  yet 
not  unfriendly  to  itself’  (Liddon  on  ‘  Humility  and 
Action  ’  in  University  Sermons).  Thus  it  is  closely 
connected  with  Truth,  for  humility  or  confession 
that  does  not  rest  on  the  recognition  of  facts  is 
insincere  and  worthless.  It  is  inspired  by  Love  ; 
ministering  love  appears  always  in  the  guise  of 
humility.  Meekness  rests  on  humility  as  its  founda¬ 
tion  (Trench),  and  Patience  expresses  along  with 
humility  the  practical  virtue  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  especially  called  for  and  tested  in  the  world 
(Ritschl). 

3.  Humility  and  self-consciousness. — It  has  been 
the  tendency  of  certain  schools  of  theology  and 
piety  to  make  humility  the  result  of  self-contem¬ 
plation,  arrived  at  by  the  soul’s  re.action  upon 
itself.  This  gives  rise  to  artificial  and  extreme 
methods  of  discipline,  and  misses  the  healthy  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  life  that  forgets  self  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  service  of  others  (see  Herrmann’s 
art.  for  vigorous  criticism  of  this  tendency  and 
ideal  of  asceticism,  derived  from  Augustine  and 
Bernard.  Cf.  Harnack’s  History  of  Dogma  [Eng. 
tr.],  vi.  p.  10,  note).  Humility  is  ‘the  eye  which 
sees  everything  except  itself’  (quoted  in  Ritschl). 
Work  and  the  school  of  life  are  the  best  discipline 
of  humility,  as  of  the  other  virtues. 

‘  We  are  to  respect  our  responsibilities,’  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
‘  not.  ourselves.  We  are  to  respect  the  duties  of  which  we  are 
capable,  but  not  our  capabilities  simply  considered.  There  is 
to  be  no  complacent  self-contemplation,  beruininating  upon  self. 
When  self  is  viewed,  it  must  always  be  in  the  most  intimate 
connexion  with  its  purposes’  (Morley’s  Life,  i.  214). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  externalizing  of  humility 
and  the  danger  of  parading  it  in  rules  and  cere¬ 
monies  that  lead  to  self-humiliation  must  equally  be 
avoided.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  discountenanced 
all  needless  self-consciousness  and  show  of  virtue 
(Mt  6l,r-,  Col  2s8.  Cf.  Ritschl:  ‘Even  in  ascetic 
forms  of  worship  there  is  no  particular  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  necessary  to  humility’). 

4.  Humility  and  individuality. — This  virtue  is 
not  to  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  manliness  or 


at  the  expense  of  loyalty  to  religious  and  moral 
principle  (Mt  ID32).  Christ  honours  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  enterprise  in  us,  and  blames  the  hiding 
of  our  talents  and  the  misuse  of  our  opportunities 
through  diffidence  or  cowardice  (Mt  25jjm).  The 
manly  and  energetic  character  of  the  centurion,  as 
shown  in  his  faith,  was  doubtless  as  pleasing  to 
Jesus  as  the  soldier’s  reverence  and  humbleness  of 
address  (Lk  7s).  Humility  or  the  fear  of  God 
should  banish  all  unworthy  fear.  Christ’s  un¬ 
flinching  exposure  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Mt  23)  calls  us  to  be  courageous  in  adherence  to 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  in  view  of  evil  and 
opposition,  however  powerful.  It  was  a  wholesome 
saying  of  the  Rabbis :  ‘  The  disciple  of  the  wise 
should  have  sufficient  pride  to  stand  in  defence  of 
the  Law  he  represents.’  Self-assertion  has  therefore 
its  legitimate  sphere,  and  the  ‘salt ’of  individuality 
in  religion  and  in  society  should  in  nowise  be  lost. 
There  is  the  danger,  however,  of  exaggerating  our 
own  view  and  importance  :  1  it  always  needs  much 
grace  to  see  what  other  people  are,  and  to  keep  a 
sense  of  moral  proportion  ’  (Denney,  Expos.  Gr. 
Test,  on  Ro  123).  In  the  adaptation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  to  society,  and  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests,  it  requires  humility  ‘to  adjust  men  in 
due  order  for  the  purposes  of  life’  (T.  B.  Strong’s 
Christian  Ethics,  Bampton  Lect.  1895,  p.  127). 

5.  Humility  and  science. — Christ’s  interview  with 
Nicodemus  teaches  that  the  assumption  of  know¬ 
ledge  (‘we  know,’  Jn  32)  may  cover  only  ignorance 
and  confusion.  The  ‘wise  and  understanding’ 
(Mt  ll25)  receive  no  new  light :  self-satisfied  pride 
and  prejudice  are  the  foes  of  spiritual  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  intellectual  advance.  The  true  student 
and  investigator  of  nature  must  still  feel,  like 
Newton,  that,  notwithstanding  his  progress  and 
attainments,  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  undis¬ 
covered  before  him.  Docility,  not  dogmatism,  is 
the  mark  of  the  inquirer,  and  the  means  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  In  this  important  and  ever- 
changing  region  of  science,  R.  H.  Hutton  has  well 
observed  that  humility  ‘  means  the  docility  of 
learners  towards  a  teacher  infinitely  above  them,’ 
and  that  it  requires  wisdom  to  see  the  true  rela¬ 
tions  between  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
to  keep  physical  knowledge  from  being  turned  to 
a  false  and  dangerous  use  in  the  sphere  of  moral 
truth.  Here  also  the  master  of  truth  and  know¬ 
ledge  must  take  the  place  of  a  servant,  and  illus¬ 
trate  his  greatness  by  his  humility — ‘  and  science 
is  humble  only  when  it  uses  its  knowledge  and  its 
ignorance  alike  to  help  other  men  and  not  to  lord 
it  over  them’  (Essay  on  ‘The  Humility  of  Science’ 
in  Aspects  of  Religions  and  Scientific,  Thought,  1901). 
So  manifold  is  the  function  of  this  indispensable 
and  crowning  grace. 

Literature. — Besides  works  above  named,  Grimm-Thayer’s 
Lex. ;  Moult,  on-Geden's  Concord,  to  Greek  Test.'  art.  ‘Humility’ 
in  Hastings’  flfiv ol.  ii.;  Herrmann  in  I'RE»  (‘  Demut,  Demiitig’ 
— an  art.  characteristic  in  its  Ritschlian  standpoint  and  criti¬ 
cism);  E.  Schreiber,  art.  in  Jewish  Encyc.  1904  (interesting 
and  suggestive);  B.  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT,  pp.  116,  117, 
and  Ritschl,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justif.  and  Reconcil. 
ch.  ix.  §  65  (both  in  Clark’s  tr.) ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve,  chs.  xiv.  xxi.;  Professor  J.  Seth,  A  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles *,  p.  264  ;  Rothe,  Sen/ions  (‘The  Humility  of  the 
Lord’ — Clark’s  tr.) ;  Liddon,  Some  Words  of  Christ  (‘True  Great¬ 
ness’);  Church,  Cathed.  and  Univ.  Sermons  (‘The  Condescen¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord  ’) ;  Dante,  Purgatory,  Cantos  10  - 12  ;  R. 
Browning’s  exquisite  little  poem,  ‘  Humility’  (Asolando)',  Kip¬ 
ling's  Recessional.  W.  M.  RANKIN. 

HUMOUR. — Humour  in  its  highest  form  is  the 
sign  of  a  mind  at  peace  in  itself,  for  which  the 
contrasts  and  contradictions  of  life  have  ceased  to 
jar,  though  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  ;  which 
accepts  them  as  necessary  and  not  without  meaning 
and  value,  indeed  as  giving  an  added  charm  to 
life,  because  it  looks  at  them  from  a  point  above 
them.  In  other  words,  humour  is  the  faculty 
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which  lets  a  man  see  what  Plato  calls  ‘  the  whole 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  life’  (Philebus,  50 B) — the 
one  in  the  other,  comedy  in  tragedy,  tragedy  in 
comedy. 

The  Gospels  make  it  plain  that  the  environment 
of  Jesus  was  quite  a  normal  one.  He  had  lived 
among  men,  worked,  played,  and  talked  with  men 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  language  of  men  and  with  their  habits  of  mind. 
Hence  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  speaking  to  men 
He  uses  the  language  of  reality  and  experience. 
His  words  are  stamped  as  His '  own  by  their 
delicate  ease,  which  implies  sensibility  to  every 
real  aspect  of  the  matter  in  hand,  a  sense  of 
mastery  and  peace.  There  lay  a  broad  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  common  sense  His  hearers  had  gathered 
from  experience  and  the  moral  ideals  which  He 
propounded,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  contrast 
did  not  escape  Him,  nor  can  He  have  failed  to  see 
that,  judged  by  the  ordinary  common  sense  of  men, 
His  sayings  were  absurd.  With  this  consciousness 
of  the  superficial  absurdity  and  the  underlying 
value  of  what  He  said,  He  bade  men  when  smitten 
on  the  one  cheek  ‘turn  the  other’  (Mt  539),  go 
‘two  miles’  with  the  man  who  exacted  one  ( v . 4 1 ) , 
yield  the  cloak  to  him  who  took  the  coat  (v.40), — 
in  fact,  His  followers  were  asked  to  be  ‘lambs,’ 
missionaries  ‘among  wolves’  (Mt  1016,  Lk  10a),  and 
to  ‘  leap  for  joy  ’  when  they  were  ill  treated  (Lk  623). 
In  all  these  sayings  there  is  obvious  contradiction 
between  the  surface  value  and  the  thought  beneath. 

Again,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of 
the  grotesque  by  Jesus — a  use  natural  to  homely 
and  friendly  talk.  Would  a  father,  for  example, 
offer  a  hungry  child  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  a 
snake  instead  of  a  fish,  a  scorpion  instead  of  an 
egg  (Mt  79- 10,  Lk  ll11*12)?  The  Pharisee,  He  says, 
is  like  a  man  who  cleans  the  outside,  of  his  cup  and 
forgets  that  he  drinks  from  the  inside  (Mt  2326). 
Do  men,  He  asks,  ‘  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  tigs 
of  thistles’  ?  (Mt  71S).  He  urges  His  hearers  not  to 
cast  their  ‘pearls  before  swine’  (Mt  76).  The  idea 
of  having  ‘a  beam  in  one’s  own  eye’  is  grotesque, 
as  He  meant  it  to  be  (Mt  73'6).  When  He  bade  His 
hearers  take  no  care  for  the  morrow,  because  caring 
for  the  morrow  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Gentile  as  contrasted  with  the  Jew  (Mt  ti32),  He 
spoke  with  full  knowledge  of  Jewish  character, 
and  must  have  known  that  His  hearers  would 
smile.  ‘  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so?’  (Mt  547),  is 
an  instance  of  r'ductio  ad  absurdum.  ‘  Is  it  lawful 
on  the  Sabbath  days  to  do  evil  or  to  do  good  ?  ’ 
(Lk  69),  was,  His  critics  on  the  spot  would  feel,  an 
absurd  question,  except  that  it  caught  them  in  a 
dilemma.  Similarly,  to  ask  the  rich  young  ruler 
if  he  had  kept  the  commandments,  ‘  Thou  shall  not 
kill,’  etc.,  must  have  struck  the  onlooker  as  odd, 
and  Jesus  can  hardly  have  failed  to  feel  this  (Mk 
1019).  The  simile  that  follows,  of  the  camel  and 
the  needle’s  eye,  shows  recourse  to  the  grotesque 
again  (Mk  1 0"5 ) .  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Jesus’  hearers  were  not  unfamiliar  with  religious 
teaching  given  in  ironic  form. 

There  is  humour  in  the  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  of  calling  their  tyrannic 
and  worthless  rulers  Euergctes,  ‘  Benefactor  ’  ( Lk 
2‘226) ;  and  in  the  accompanying  suggestion  that 
the  real  chief  among  Christ’s  followers  is  ‘he  that 
doth  serve’  (Lk  22-6),  there  is  a  conscious  reversal 
of  ordinary  notions,  which  would  make  the  hearers 
smile  even  while  they  realized  the  serious  meaning. 
There  is  a  hint  of  playfulness  in  the  promise  that 
Peter  shall  ‘catch  men’  (Lk  510).  The  question 
mt  to  the  rich  fool,  ‘  Then  whose  shall  those  things 
)e?’  (Lk  12-°),  has  a  grim  touch, — there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  it  of  reckonings  grievously  wrong  ;  and 
something  of  the  kind  lurks  in  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  built  his  house  on  the  sand — a  tale  told,  it 


must  be  remembered,  by  one  who  had  been  a 
tIktuv  (Mt  7'-6).  There  are  other  stories,  too,  of 
people  of  pretension  who  are  ludicrously  out  in 
their  reckonings,  e.g.  the  king  who  went  to  war 
with  a  light  heart  (Lk  1431),  and  the  man  who  could 
not  finish  his  tower  (v.28).  There  is  surely  grim 
humour  also  in  the  words,  ‘  It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem'  (Lk  1333). 

In  conclusion,  there  are  in  the  recorded  sayings 
of  Jesus  many  traces  of  their  origin  in  conversation. 
He  is  a  man  speaking  to  men  in  the  language  of 
men,  and  pathos,  contrast,  humour,  and  spon¬ 
taneity  are  the  natural  and  pleasant  marks  of  that 
language.  He,  like  all  great  teachers,  speaks  from 
the  abundance  of  His  heart  (Mt  1234),  and  a  smile 
is  felt  in  His  words,  as  in  the  words  of  all  who  see 
contradiction  without  loss  of  inner  peace.  See  also 
art.  Laughter. 

Literature.—  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  i.  186. 

T.  It.  Glover. 

HUNGER.  -The  substantive  ‘hunger’  (EV)  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  Greek  word  (Xigos)  which  in  the 
NT  is  used  either  of  the  suffering  of  an  individual 
(Lk  1517,  cf.  2  Co  ll27),  or,  more  generally,  of  the 
widespread  plague  of  famine  (cf.  Mk  138,  Lk  4‘2A  etc. ; 
see  Blass’  Gram,  of  NT  Greek,  p.  299,  for  the  com¬ 
bination  Xoigoi  k :ai  [/ tarechesis ]).  The  more 

frequently  occurring  verb  is  an  altogether  different 
word  (Trcivav),  and  it  is  sometimes  found  where  we 
might  expect  Xigos  or  its  cognates  (Mt56and  Lk 
621).  The  latter  occurs  in  but  G  places  in  the 
Gospels,  while  the  former  is  found  no  fewer  than 
17  times. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  feature  of  Jesus’  human 
experience  so  vividly  instructive  as  that  which  is 
portrayed  for  us  in  the  simple  incidental  expression 
‘He  hungered’  (Mt  42=Lk  42,  Mt2118=Mk  ll12). 
This  is  noted  twice  by  the  Synoptists;  and  though 
we  have  no  such  direct  statement  by  St.  John,  we 
are  not  left  by  the  latter  without  a  reference  to 
this  side  of  ‘the  humiliation  of  Christ.’  The  story 
of  Jesus’  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
conveys  the  same  impression  as  to  the  physical 
limitations  to  which  He  was  subject  with  which  we 
are  struck  in  the  Synoptic  writings.  The  anxiety 
of  the  disciples  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  Master's 
needs  (Jn  431  'Vafifiei,  <t>dye)  explains  at  least  one 
cause  of  the  bodily  weariness  which  compelled  Him 
to  rest  ‘  thus  by  tlie  well.’ 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  notice  that,  on 
the  two  occasions  when  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
Jesus  suf.ered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  writer  has 
pointedly  attached  to  the  narrative  a  lesson  of 
psychological  and  spiritual  value.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  both  inform  us  not  only  that  on  the 
completion  of  His  forty  days’  fast  ‘  he  hungered  ’  ; 
they  also  tell  us  that  the  Tempter  attacked  Him 
on  the  side  of  His  consequent  weakness.  ‘  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be¬ 
come  bread  ’  ( Nit  43,  cf.  the  stronger  and  more 
graphic  mould  in  which  St.  Luke  casts  the  narra¬ 
tive  by  adopting  the  singular  -nj >  \L8ip  rovrip  for  of 
\ldoi  offroi  and  dpros  for  dproi,  Lk  4:)),  expresses  the 
subtle  nature  of  this  temptation  in  a  manner 
which  is  profoundly  in  keeping  with  all  human 
experience  (see  F.  W.  Robertson’s  sermon  on 
‘Elijah,’  second  series). 

It  is  surely  more  rational  to  accept  the  Synoptic  statement 
that  this  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  of  the  three  temptations, 
for  the  reason  given  above,  than  to  adopt  the  order  given  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  as  O.  Holtzmann  is  inclined  to 
do  (cf.  his  Leben  Jcsn,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  94  and  140-150).  The 
author  of  this  Gospel  places  the  temptation  by  hunger  after  that 
on  the  high  mountain,  which  he  puts  first  in  the  series.  Holtz¬ 
mann,  moreover,  argues  that  the  first  temptation,  according  to 
the  First  and  Third  Evangelists,  occurred  last  of  all.  Among 
other  reasons  for  this  inversion,  he  bases  hiH  statement  on  the 
fact  that  Jesus  met  the  suggestion  to  convert,  the  stone  into  a 
loaf  by  a  quotation  taken  trom  1  >t  8;i,  whereas  His  answers  to 
the  other  two  are  quotations  from  an  earlier  part,  of  the  same 
boo!:  (Dt  C1;!  and  O18).  To  the  present  writer  this  looks  like 
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trifling  with  the  evidence,  and  seems  to  expose  this  author  to  | 
the  charge  of  adopting  any  statement  as  having  priina  facie  • 
claims  to  being  historical  provided  it  be  a  contradiction  of  the  , 
sacred  books.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  narratives  as  we  have  | 
them  forbids  us  to  assume  that  the  writers  manufactured  an 
order  by  means  of  ‘a  gradation  as  regards  localities,’  or  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  series  of  grand  climacterics — ‘satisfaction  of  hunger, 
miraculous  action,  and  sovereignty  of  the  world.’  [For  the 
curious  passage  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (  .  .  .  hUoc 
ocuto;  b  hatrrip  tpyitriv'  ocpTi  iXocfis  pci  y,  pvrtryp  pi/>u  to  bcytov  -rvivpcoc  ev 
puce  tuv  rot%uv  ccov,  xoci  ocrrY,viyxi  pci  ik  to  opot  to  payoc  &ocfiup) 
which  makes  Mt.  Tabor  the  scene  of  the  Temptation,  see  Origen, 
in  Joann,  tom.  ii.  §  6f.,  given  in  Nestle’s  Grcecum  Supple- 
mentum ,  p.  77.  The  same  passage  is  quoted  more  than  once 
by  Jerome,  who  each  time  refers  it  to  the  Evangelium  quod 
secundum  ( juxta )  Hebrceos  (e.g.  in  Is  1511)]. 

The  other  recorded  occasion  on  which  Jesus  suf¬ 
fered  from  hunger  was  at  the  end  of  His  ministry, 
and  during  that  week  when  His  last  conflict  with 
the  religious  authorities  of  His  nation  culminated 
in  His  Passion  and  Death.  The  incident  affords  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Evangelists,  in 
their  choice  of  literary  material,  were  guided  to 
subordinate  the  selection  of  historical  facts  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  importance  attaching  to  them. 
Neither  St.  Matthew  nor  St.  Mark  was  deterred 
from  relating  the  story  of  the  fruitless  fig-tree  by 
a  fear  lest  the  appearance  of  harshness  and  petu¬ 
lance  should  detract  from  the  moral  dignity  of  their 
Master.  Their  portrait  of  Him  was  too  faithful 
and  their  insight  too  keen  to  permit  any  suggestion, 
to  themselves  at  least,  of  an  unworthy  display,  in 
an  angry  moment,  of  thaumaturgical  energy.  See 
art.  Fig-tree. 

The  union  between  Christ  and  His  people,  so 
repeatedly  insisted  on  by  Jesus  as  indispensable  to 
their  higher  life  (see,  e.g.,  Jn  154ff  ),  is  postulated  in 
His  great  eschatological  discourse.  The  sufferings 
of  redeemed  humanity  are  His  sufferings,  and  the 
loving  service,  which  clothes  the  naked  and  feeds 
the  hungry,  is  hallowed  because  it  is  done,  not 
merely  in  His  cause,  but  for  Himself  (Mt  2535ff-,  cf. 
llpo/r.)  There  is  something  more  in  these  words 
than  an  expression  of  sympathy  by  a  brother  who 
has  himself  experienced  deprivation  and  suffering 
(cf.  He  415),  and  who  feels  for  one  who  is  passing 
through  similar  stages.  We  have  in  them  a  vivid 
portraiture  of  that  essential  and  spiritual  oneness 
upon  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  lays 
such  emphasis  (cf.  Jn  1420  1721.23.26  etc. ;  see  also 
Ac  9®  'Eya>  elfu  ’l-pcrovs  du  <n )  Suoiceis). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  not  only  have 
we  this  mystic  union  adumbrated  by  the  Synoptists 
which  is  elaborated  and,  inchoatively  at  least, 
systematized  by  St.  John  ;  we  have  also  recorded 
in  the  writings  of  all  three  an  incident  illustrative 
of  that  complete  companionship  in  privations  as 
well  as  in  privileges  which  He  demanded  as  the 
essence  of  aiscipleship  from  the  scribe  who  would 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  went  (Lk  958=  Mt  820 ; 
cf.  Mt  1038  Hr4,  Lk  9-3,  Mk  834  etc.).  The  fact  that 
the  disciples  suffered  hunger  is  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  Matthew,  though  it  is  only  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  two 
Synoptists  (cf.  Mk  223IT-  =  Mt  12lff-  =  Lk  6lff-).  On 
this  occasion  Jesus  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  carping  criticism  of  the 
Pharisees  to  emphasize,  by  an  appeal  to  the  case  of 
the  hungry  David,  His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath 
question.  A  fine  touch  is  added  by  each  of  the 
Synoptists  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  spirit 
ot  camaraderie  existing  between  Jesus  and  His 
disciples.  The  touch  is  incidental,  and  therefore 
the  more  effective.  Each  of  the  writers  expressly 
states  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  were  plucking 
the  ears  of  corn  and  not  Jesus,  though  each  com¬ 
mences  the  narrative  by  making  Jesus  the  subject 
of  the  story  (twopetid-q  6  ’ I rjeovs,  k.t.X.,  Mt  12* ;  .  .  . 
airrbv  diawopetieaffaL,  Mk  223,  Lk  61).  It  was  through 
the  disciples  that  the  Pharisees  attacked  Him  (cf., 
however,  Lk  02)  ;  and  it  was  in  their  defence  that 


Jesus  met  them  with  the  unanswerable  argument 
taken  from  their  own  armoury — the  OT. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  Jesus  transferring 
the  idea  of  physical  hunger  to  the  spiritual  life  and 
experience,  as  this  habit  of  transposition  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  powerful  features  in 
His  teaching.  Just  as  in  man’s  physical  life  hunger 
is  a  sign  of  health,  and  becomes  an  evil  only  when 
its  cravings  cannot  be  satisfied,  so  Jesus  counts 
those  blessed  whose  soul’s  health  is  robust  enough 
to  cause  them  to  cry  out  from  hunger  after  right¬ 
eousness  (note  the  peculiar  construction  which  has 
the  accusative  tt/v  SiKaLoavvTjv  after  ireirtovres  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  classical  writers  ;  cf.  Od.  xx.  137  ; 
Xen.  Cyr.  VIII.  iii.  39 ;  Plato,  Rep.  521  A ;  see 
Blass’  Grammar  of  NT  Greek ,  p.  89  f.  ;  and  Liddell 
and  Scott’s  Lexicon).  That  need,  because  it  is  felt, 
shall  be  met  in  the  fullest  possible  way,  hence  their 
blessedness  (Srt  avroi  xoPTaa^VaovTa^  Mt  56 ;  cf. 
Lk  621). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  be  pitied  whose 
spiritual  appetite  is  so  deranged  that  they  feel  no 
need  at  all,  because  the  day  shall  come  when  they 
must  feel,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  shall  remain 
without  hope  of  alleviation  (Sri  weirdo-ere,  Lk  625). 
That  He  possessed  the  power  of  permanently  satis¬ 
fying  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  soul,  Jesus 
categorically  asserts  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Jn 
635,  cf.  414  and  737).  In  these  express  assurances  we 
may  see  the  profoundest  explanation  of  the  words 
of  the  Magnificat:  ‘The  hungry  he  hath  filled 
with  good  things  ;  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty 
away’  (Lk  I53),  which  are  but  the  echo  of  the  words 
in  which  the  Psalmist  long  before  had  clothed  his 
experience  (Ps  1079).  J.  R.  Willis. 

HUSBAND  ( avrjp ). — Betrothal  and  marriage  were 
virtually  one  among  the  Jews.  The  former  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  simple  act,  on  the  part  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  or  his  deputy,  of  giving  to  the  bride  or  her 
representative  a  written  engagement,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  witnesses,  or  a  piece  of  money,  large 
or  small,  with  the  words,  ‘  Be  thou  consecrated 
unto  me.’  Like  marriage  itself,  of  which  it  was 
the  initiatory  step,  it  could  be  dissolved  only  by 
death  or  divorce.  Under  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
marriage  tie  was  comparatively  easily  broken,  and 
divorces  seem  to  have  been  quite  common.  During 
the  period  of  the  later  prophets  the  ethical  stand¬ 
ard  was  considerably  advanced  (‘  God  hates  putting 
away,’  Mai  216).  Christ  Himself  utterly  set  aside 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  limited  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  tie  to  the  one  cause  of  adultery ;  and 
in  this  respect  He  apparently  put  the  two  sexes  on 
the  same  plane  (Mk  10Ilf  ).  The  mercy  of  Christ 
towards  sinners  against  the  law  of  sexual  morality 
as  laid  down  by  Himself  is,  however,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  His  treatment  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  (Jn  416"18),  and  in  that  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  (84-11).* 

In  Mt  l16-]9  Joseph  is  called  ‘the  husband’  of 
Mary,  indicating,  in  connexion  with  v.35,  that  true 
marital  relations  existed  between  them.  This  is  in 
evident  conflict  with  the  Apocrypha,  which  assigns 
to  Joseph  the  place  of  a  guardian  rather  than  that 
of  a  true  husband,  in  order  to  uphold  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  See,  further,  artt.  Marriage, 
Wife.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

HUSBANDMAN  (yeupyis). — Jesus  knew  well  the 
life  of  the  fields.  His  keen  eye  for  illustrations 
fell  readily  on>  the  most  fundamental  of  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  one  universal  since  the  primeval  days  when 
simple  patriarchs  began  to  be  husbandmen,  and 
princes  digged  at  the  up-springing  well  (‘  which 
the  nobles  of  the  people  delved,  with  the  sceptre 

*  This  passage,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  certainly  a  true 
reflexion  of  our  Lord’s  mind  and  character. 
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and  with  their  staves,’  Nu  21la  HV).  Agriculture, 
in  Israel’s  best  days,  luid  been  the  chief  employ¬ 
ment,  and  still  from  out  the  scattered  villages  men 
were  to  be  seen  at  work  upon  the  croftlike  patches. 
As  sure  token  of  happy  and  successful  labours,  the 
plain  was  verdant  with  the  growing  grain,  the 
vines  hung  graceful  from  the  terraced  slope. 
The  human  mind  never  fails  to  be  arrested  in 
religious  mood  by  the  mystic  forces  of  nature  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  there  was  this  added 
discipline,  that  Scripture,  read  statedly  in  their 
hearing,  teemed  with  references  to  the  tilling  of 
the  soil.  Ready  to  the  lips  of  Jesus,  therefore, 
was  an  allusive  speech  which  should  prove  power¬ 
ful  in  appeal  to  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 
The  way  into  the  popular  sentiment  was  clear  for 
Him.  People  were  at  least  grounded  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  literary  thought.  On  the  principles  and 
growth  of  the. great  Kingdom  He  could  discourse 
profitably  under  the  familiar  images  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  tree  or  plant  culture  in  their  gardens, 
or  the  ongoings  in  their  season  of  the  workers  in 
the  vineyard  on  the  hill. 

What  probably  commended  this  line  of  teaching 
to  Jesus,  however,  was  the  fact  that  husbandry 
suggests,  in  singular  fashion,  the  co-ordination  of 
man’s  activity  with  God’s.  Without,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  is  graciously  supplied  to  us — soil  and 
seed,  rain  and  sunshine — man’s  labour  could  be  of 
no  avail ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  that 
labour  well  directed,  mankind  would  perish.  The 
lesson  is  writ  large  in  cultivated  fields  that  faith 
and  hope,  zeal  and  patience,  have  a  reward  assured 
which  comes  immediate  from  the  hand  of  God. 
Further,  this  rural  imagery  of  Jesus  met  the  fact 
that  the  minds  hearing  Him  were  not  all  equally 
ready  to  see  the  truth  in  His  light.  For  such 
persons,  pictures  from  the  outer  and  familiar  realm 
stored  up  material  for  self-culture  in  the  future. 
And  nothing  better  certifies  the  supreme  instinct 
of  the  Master  than  this,  that  the  thousand  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  science  of  to-day  illustrate 
only  the  more  those  spiritual  principles  and 
universal  laws  of  the  unseen  which  He  was  wont 
to  enforce  by  reference  to  phenomena  around  Him 
as  He  spoke. 

The  slighter  glances  recorded  of  Jesus  in  this 
realm  are  fairly  numerous.  Compare  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  plants  and  trees  (Mt  716'20  1233,  Lk  643"46), 
the  putting  of  the  hand  to  the  plough  (Lk  962), 
the  application  of  salt  to  the  land  (Mt  513,  Lk 
1435),  the  ox  fallen  into  the  pit  (Lk  145),  the  action 
of  the  airs  of  heaven  (Lk  1255,  Jn  38),  the  glowing 
or  beclouded  sky  (Mt  162-3,  Lk  12s4),  the  buyer 
gone  to  survey  his  piece  of  ground  (Lk  1418),  or 
busy  testing  his  new  teams  (v.19),  the  deeply- 
suggestive  corn  of  wheat  (Jn  1224),  the  sifting  of 
the  same  (Lk  2231),  the  tenant  counting  up  his 
measures  (Lk  167),  labourers  needed  for  the  plente¬ 
ous  harvest  (Mt  9s7-38,  Lk  10s),  the  growing  white¬ 
ness  of  the  crops  (Jn  435),  the  fated  twain  of  field 
workers  (Mt  244U,  Lk  1738),  and  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  fig-tree  at  the  approach  of  summer 
putting  forth  leaves  upon  its  tender  branch  (Mt 
2432,  Lk  21-9). 

But  chiefly  in  the  exquisite  parables  do  we  see 
that  power  of  observation  in  the  material  world 
which  makes  Jesus  so  engaging  as  a  child  of  nature, 
who  lived  much,  and  lived  free,  in  the  open  air  of 
Palestine.  As  we  move  with  Him  by  the  highways 
and  the  hedges,  we  descry  in  one  field  the  servant 
ploughing  or  feeding  cattle  (Lk  177),  in  another  the 
well -remembered  spot  where  gleams  of  joy  lit  up 
the  rustic’s  eyes  who  happed  upon  hid  treasure  (Mt 
1344).  Here  we  have  the  corn-lands  green  with  the 
sprouting  of  the  tiny  blade  (Mk  426'29),  tangled 
betimes  with  the  tares  (Mt  1320)  :  there  the  rocky 
and  the  thorn-choked  patches  (Mk  4V7) ;  and  over 


all  the  hovering  birds  (v.4),  ready  to  devour  the 
precious  seed.  We  see  the  labourers  standing  in 
the  market-place  for  hire  (Mt  203),  the  prosperous 
farmer  critical  about  his  barns  (Lk  1218),  the 
shepherd  searching  the  grassy  plateau  for  his  sheep 
(Mt  18 l-).  Men  are  working  in  the  clumps  of 
vines  (Mt  2128),  from  which  the  wine-press  peeps 
(Mk  121),  and  where  the  watch-tower  stands  upon 
its  bolder  coign  (v.1).  See  the  garden  where  the 
tall  mustard  grows  (Lk  13lu),  and  yonder  the 
forlorn  fig-tree  (v.6)  threatened  with  the  axe. 
The  whole  world  of  nature,  the  varied  scenes  of 
toil,  are  laid  amply  under  contribution,  made  the 
emblems  and  the  witness  of  the  highest  things  of 
the  Spirit.  (See  art.  Vine  (Allegory  of)  for  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  Vine  and  the  Branches,  Jn  151"8, 
where  the  leather  is  the  Husbandman  ;  cf.  also  art. 
Agriculture). 

One  parable  must  be  specially  noted — the  story 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  2133-43,  Mk  121'9, 
Lk  209ff-),  which  is  an  incisive  review  of  God’s 
relations  with  His  people.  Endless  pains  had 
been  taken  (Mk  121)  with  the  vineyard  of  the 
Kingdom,  yet  when  messenger  after  messenger 
came  seeking  fruit  in  the  Divine  name,  they  had 
been  sent  empty  away,  and  contumeliously  treated 
— one  beaten,  another  wounded,  a  third  killed 
(vv.2-5).  Nowhere  does  Jesus  put  Himself  more 
clearly  in  line  with  the  prophets.  As  the  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast  around  His  own  head,  He 
feels  full  affinity  of  fate  with  them.  In  •  the 
passage  He  carries,  indeed,  the  history  of  Israel’s 
shameful  conduct  not  only  to  the  days  of  the 
Baptist,  but  even  a  little  beyond  the  moment  of 
utterance.  We  have  insight  into  the  marvellous 
composure  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  as  He  pictures  His 
own  case  in  the  person  of  the  one  son,  well  beloved, 
who  was  cast  out,  bruised  and  bleeding,  his  body 
soon  to  be  cold  in  death  upon  the  highway  (v.8). 
Thus,  in  tragic  fashion,  He  broadens  the  charge 
against  His  opponents,  with  their  complacent 
jealousy  (v.7),  by  proving  their  conduct  to  be  of  a 
piece  with  Israel’s  cruel  treatment  of  speakers  for 
God  in  the  past.  The  note  of  severity  and  moral 
indignation  is  unmistakable,  but  it  is  blended  with 
one  of  wistful  sadness.  Not  that  His  own  ap- 
iroaching  death  troubles  Him  ;  He  fears  not  as 
le  enters  into  the  cloud,  and  is  ready  to  give  His 
life  as  covenant  blood  for  the  setting  up  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  But  Flis  countrymen’s  wayward  folly,  and 
the  terrible  crisis  at  hand  for  the  Jewish  State, 
weigh  heavy  on  His  spirit.  Their  doom,  He  con¬ 
cludes,  is  written  with  God’s  own  finger  on  the 
wall,  for  those  who  had  the  eyes  to  see  :  ‘  He  will 
come,  and  destroy  the  husbandmen,  and  will  give 
the  vineyard  unto  others’  (v.B). 

George  Murray. 

HUSKS. — The  only  mention  of  husks  (Kepdria,  so 
called  from  their  shape,  which  resembles  ‘  horns  ’) 
occurs  in  Lk  1516.  Husks  were  the  pods  of,  the 
carob-tree,  which  is  also  known  as  the  locust-tree 
( Ceratonia  siliqua).  This  tree,  which  is  common 
in  Palestine,  belongs  to  the  order  Leguminosse,  and 
is  an  evergreen.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  has  a  dense  foliage.  Its  leaves  are  of 
a  dark,  glossy  green.  The  pods  are  from  6  to  10 
inches  in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  They  contain  a 
thick,  sweet  pulp,  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate, 
and  are  used  as  food  for  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses. 
They  are  also,  because  of  their  cheapness,  eaten  by 
the  very  poor. 

Some  have  identified  the  pods  of  the  carob  with 
the  ‘locusts’  (aKplSe s)  which  John  the  Baptist  ate 
(Mt  34).  It  is  true  they  are  sometimes  called  ‘  St. 
John’s  bread,’  this  name  having  been  given  to  them 
by  the  monks  of  Palestine  or  by  ‘  pious  pilgrims  ’ 
(Thomson,  LB  p.  655),  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Baptist’s  food  was  not  carob-pods, 
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but  the  inject,  which  is  still  eaten  by  the  wandering 
Arabs.  See  Locust.  Hugh  Duncan. 

HYMN.— 1.  Introductory. —  In  the  earliest  period 
the  terms  ‘hymn’  (vpvos)  and  ‘to  hymn’  (iiyveiv) 
seem  to  have  covered  practically  every  kind  of 
composition  which  was  sung  or  rhythmically  recited 
in  Christian  worship  or  the  Christian  assemblies. 

In  Col  310  and  Eph  51"  the  three  terms  (‘  hymn  ’), 

(‘ psalm’),  and  cjt.l  (‘song-’)  are  found  together  as  descriptive  of 
the  acts  of  praise  offered  to  God  in  the  early  Christian  assemblies. 

‘  While  the  leading  idea  of  is  a  musical  accompaniment, 

and  that  of  Cp.t.  praise  to  God,  a’Si j  is  the  general  word  for  a 
song,  whether  accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  whether  of 
praise  or  on  any  other  subject.  Thus  it  was  quite  possible  for 
the  same  song  to  be  at  once  -^ocX/uos,  ufj.\ 10;,  and  ’  (Lightfoot 

on  Col  316). 

Specifically  hymns  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  distinguished 
from  psalms  ( i.e .  the  canonical  Bk.  of  Psalms*)  and  canticles 
(‘  poetical  extracts  from  Holy  Scripture  which  are  incorporated 
among  the  Psalms  in  the  Divine  office  ’  t).  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  fixing  of  the  Canon. 
But  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  hymns,  in  this  sense,  were  not 
metrical. 

The  ecclesiastical  canticles  under  the  title  of  li'ocu  immediately 
follow  the  Psalter  in  certain  of  the  Greek  uncials  and  in  a  large 
nuniber  of  the  Greek  cursive  MSS.  Nine  of  them  are  now  sung 
at  Lauds  in  the  office  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  Codex  A 
gives  the  following  in  the  following  order  :  1 

(1)  Ex  151-19  Song  of  Moses  in  Exodus  ’) ;  (2)  Dt  321  p  Song 
of  Moses  in  Deut.’);  (3)  1  S  21-19  (‘Prayer  of  Hannah’);  (4) 
Is  269-20  (‘  Prayer  of  Isaiah  ’) ;  (5)  Jon  35-10  (‘  Prayer  of  Jonah  ’) ; 
(6)  Hah  31-19  (‘  Prayer  of  Habakkuk’);  (7)  Is  3810-23  (‘Prayer  of 
Hezekiah ') ;  (8)  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh  ;  (9)  Dn  326-45 ;  (10) 
Dn  352-88  ;  (11)  Magnificat ;  (12)  Nunc  Dimittis  ;  (13)  Bencdic- 
tus\  (14)  Morning  lignin  ( --  full  form  of  Gloria  in  Excesis). 

2.  Jewish  Liturgical  usage. — In  the  Temple 
services  the  Psalms  naturally  played  a  great  part. 
For  the  daily  service  the  order  of  the  Psalms, 
which  were  sung  to  a  musical  accompaniment  by 
the  Levitical  choir, §  was  as  follows :  1st  day  of 
the  week,  Ps  24  ;  2nd,  Ps  48  ;  3rd,  Ps  82 ;  4th,  Ps 
94  ;  5th,  Ps  81  ;  6th,  Ps  93  ;  Sabbath,  Ps  92.  Special 
Psalms  were  also  used  for  special  occasions. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  psalmody  formed  an  element 
in  the  early  synagogue-service  (see  esp.  Gibson,  Expositor ,  July 
1890,  pp.  25-27).  It  is  true  that  in  the  Mishna  ||  the  only 
elements  explicitly  recognized  in  the  synagogue-service  are  :  (1) 
the  Shema'  ;  (2)  prayer  ;  (3)  the  reading  of  the  Law ;  and  (4) 
the  reading  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  benediction.  But  we  know 
from  the  NT  that  in  addition  to  this  the  practice  of  translating 
and  expounding  the  Scripture-lection  was  also  in  vogue  ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  on  certain  special  occasions  the  ‘  Hallel,’ 
at  any  rate,  was  recited  in  the  synagogues  (see  H  vllel).1]  But 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  other  parts  of  the  Psalter  were 
not  also  recited  there.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Psalms 
suggests  that  some  at  least  were  specially  intended  for  syna¬ 
gogue  use;  esp.  the  ‘Hallelujah’  Psalms  (105,  106,  107,  111, 
112,  114,  116,  117,  118,  135,  136,  146-150).**  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  OT,  such  as  the  Red  Sea  Song  (Ex  15),  the  special 
Psalms  for  the  days  of  the  week,  the  Hallel,  and  possibly,  also, 
the  ‘  Psalms  of  Degrees,’  would  be  known  in  Palestine  in  their 
Hebrew  form  in  the  time  of  Christ  from  their  liturgical  use  in 
public  worship,  esp.  in  the  Temple,  tt  Examples  of  post-biblical 
poetry  (Hebrew)  of  the  early  period  (before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple)  are  very  rare.  For  an  instance  cf.  Mishna,  Snkkd 
v.  4  (a  liturgical  piece). 

3.  The  Evangelical  Canticles. — The  poetical  pieces 
which  we  know  as  the  Magnificat ,  Beneaictus, 

*  It  is  possible  that  in  Col  316,  Eph  519  the  term  is 

similarly  restricted  in  meaning. 

t  Diet.  Chr.  Ant.  i.  284. 

j  Cf.  Swete,  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek ,  p.  253  f. 

§  Cf.  Edersheim,  Temple,  etc.  p.  143  f. 

||  Cf.  esp.  Meg.  iv.  3. 

*|  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  regular  term  employed  in  the 
Mishna  is  to  ‘read’  (sip)  the  Hallel.  In  the  Temple-service  it 
was  sung.  Cf.  also  the  benediction  said  before  Hallel,  which 
was  probably  the  composition  of  the  Pharisees  (‘  who  hast  com¬ 
manded  us  to  read  the  Ilallel  ’). 

**  Cf.  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter ,  p.  14,  note  g,  and  p.  363  f. 
Pss.  146-150  form  a  well-defined  group  in  the  synagogue- 
liturgy',  and  are  used  in  the  daily  morning  service  (cf.  Singer, 
Ileb.- Eng.  Prayer-Book ,  p.  29  f.).  Compare  with  this  the 
custom  in  certain  parts  of  the  early  Church  of  reciting  the 
‘Hallelujah’  Psalms  daily.  See  Griinwald,  ITcher  den  Einfluss 
der  Psalmen  auf  die  Katholische  Liturgie,  Heft  iii.  p.  23. 

tt  Cf.  also  the  so-called  Psalter  of  Solomon ,  which  may  have 
been  intended  1  for  public  or  even  liturgical  use,’  and  which 
almost  certainly  goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  original.  See  ed.  by- 
Ryle  and  James,  p.  xci. 


Nunc  Dimittis,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (Angels’ 
song),  and  which  are  embodied  in  the  first  tyvo 
chapters  of  the  Third  Gospel,  are  probably  the 
earliest  examples  of  Christian  hymns.  They  are 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simeon,  Zacharias, 
and  the  Angels  respectively ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  original  liturgical 
compositions,  reflecting  the  piety  and  devotion  of 
the  early  Jewish-Christian  community  in  Palestine. 
Probably,  too,  they  are  translations  from  Hebrew 
originals,  and  were  at  first  sung  or  chanted  in 
Hebrew.*  'lbe  hymns  themselves  are  obviously 
modelled  on  the  psalm-poetry  of  the  OT,  some  of 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  would  be  generally 
familiar  in  its  Hebrew  form  to  the  Aramaic¬ 
speaking  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  t 

For  details  as  to  the  dependence  of  these  hymns  on  the  OT 
see  the  commentaries  (in  particular,  Plummer,  Intern.  Crit. 
Com.  011  ‘St.  Luke ’).  N otice  the  prominence  of  the  idea  of  a 
Messianic  redemption  from  sin,  which  is  characteristically  Jewish- 
Christian  (cf.  Lk  177  with  Plummer’s  note  ;  and  cf.  Mt  121). 
For  the  poetical  form  and  structure  cf.  esp.  Briggs,  The  Messiah 
of  the  Gospels  (1894),  ch.  ii.,  and  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus 
(1904),  ch.  xiii.  (the  latter  esp.  valuable).  The  present  writer 
finds  himself  in  independentagreementwith  Briggs  in  regarding 
Mt  1  0b. 21  as.  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  poetical  piece.! 
According  to  the  same  scholar,  the  full  number  of  poetical 
pieces  given  in  Luke  is  seven,  viz.  :  (1)  The  Annunciation  to 
/acliarias  (Lk  1>S-17);  (2)  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  (4  parts  : 
128.  :;o-3-s.  35-37.  38)  ;  (3)  the  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  (2  parts  : 
210-12. 14) ;  (4)  the  Song  of  Elisabeth  (142-45) ;  (5)  the  Song  of  Mary 
(  =  Magnificat,  140-55);  (g)  the  Song  of  Zacharias  (  =  Benedictus, 
108-79) ;  ( i )  the  Song  of  Simeon  (=Nunc  Dimittis,  229-32,  to  which 
should  be  appended  vv.34.35).  of  these  all  but  No.  (5)  are 
trimeter  poems  ;  (5)  is  a  pentameter  poem,  as  is  also  Mt  l20b.  21. 
Probably  all  go  back  to  two  long  poems  (a  trimeter  and 
pentameter),  from  which  the  above  are  extracts. 

4.  Other  Hymns  and  Hymn-pieces. — (a)  It  has 
been  suggested  with  some  plausibility  that  the 
Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ‘  is  a  hymn  to  the 
Logos,  composed  independently  of  the  Gospel  and 
prefixed  to  it.’  §  Here  also  Professor  Briggs  detects 
a  trimeter  poem  originally  arranged  in  three  parts.|| 
For  other  possible  extracts  from  early  Christian 
hymns  in  the  NT,  reference  may  here  be  made  to 
‘  Hymn’  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  p.  440 f. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  also,  there  are  a  number  of 
songs  (wSai)  which  may,  perhaps,  he  regarded  as 
traditional  Jewish-Christian  hymns  (cf.  411  5"f ■ 13f- 

Urn.  153f.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  curious  phrase,  'Amen,  come’  (Rev 
2220),  may  be  an  acrostic  reference  to  a  Jewish  hymn  which  is 
still  sung  in  the  synagogue  (’En  KeWhenu,  ‘There  is  none  like 
our  God,’  Singer,  p.  167).  This  composition,  in  its  present 
form,  consists  of  5  verses  of  4  lines  each.  The  initial  letters  of 
the  lines  of  the  6  verses  form  the  words  to  [Dtt  =  ‘  Amen,  come.’  II 
A  Hebraized  foira  (JUpr)  of  the  Greek  term  vizmt  occurs  in  the 
Midrash  (cf.  Ber.  Ralt'oa  viii.  9  =  a  hymn  to  a  king). 

(h)  The  Hosanna-hymn ,  or  cry  of  praise  of  Palm 
Sunday,  with  which  Jesus  was  greeted  on  His  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem, IT  is  given  in  various  forms  in 
the  Gospels.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  in 
Mk  11"  and  Jn  1213,  which  really  give  the  cry  of 
the  multitude  :  mn‘  ceo  ton  71-n  to  yrin.  The  ad¬ 
ditions  that  occur  in  the  other  passages  (rip  vlf 
AaveiS,  Mt  21"‘ 15 ;  and  tv  toU  vi/Jutou,  Mt  21", 
Mk  ip0)**  seem  really  to  be  later  amplifications 

*  See  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW  vi.  p.  80  f. 
(Feb.  1905),  on  ‘The  Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity,’  etc. 

t  Of.  op.  cit.  p.  95. 

f  That  a  Hebrew  original  underlies  these  two  verses  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  play  upon  words  in  v.21  (Jesus  shall  save) 
can  be  elucidated  only  by  Hebrew — not  Aramaic — phraseology 

(yw-,  pV'v). 

§  Cf.  for  details  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  (1895), 
pp.  495-515;  he  compares  the  above  to  the  ‘credal  hymn’  in 
1  Ti  3^. 

1  Cf.  Sehiller-Szinessy  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  s.v.  ‘  Midrash  ’  (p. 
280),  and  C.  Taylor,  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ,  p.  78  f.  ; 
also  an  art.  by  the  present  writer  in  Church  and  Synagogue , 
iii.  p.  41  f.  (Jan.  1901). 

*  Also  afterwards  by  the  children  in  the  Temple,  Mt  2115. 

**  Mk  ll10  will  thus  he  a  later  addition.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  original  form  without  these  additions  occurs  only  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Lk.  (19&>)  omits  4  Hosanna  ’  and  alters  the  Psalm - 
verse  into,  ‘Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.’  See  art.  Hosanna. 
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due  to  liturgical  influence,  when  waavva  (which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  scryann  is  really  a  cry  addressed  to 
God,  ‘  Save  now !  ’)  was  misunderstood  as  a  shout 
of  homage  or  greeting  =  ‘  Hail ! ’  or  ‘Glory  to.’ 
See  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr.),  p.  220  f. 

Cheyne’s  explanation,  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  ‘  Hosanna,’  is  hardly 
convincing'.  Lightfoot,  in  his  interesting  note  on  Mt  211-  ( Horen 
Deb.  ed.  Gandell,  ii.  274  f.),  ingeniously  paraphrases,  ‘  Save  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  O  Thou  [who  dwellest]  in  the  highest,’  taking 
ii  r on  as  a  substitute  for  the  Divine  name.  This  is 

barely  possible. 

The  Hosanna-cry  (cf.  Ps  1 1 825f • )  and  the  palm 
branches  naturally  suggest  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  with  the  ceremonies  of  which  they  were 
most  closely  associated  (esp.  in  the  ‘  Hosanna 5 
processions  of  the  F’estival).’  It  seems,  however, 
that  such  processions  might  be  extemporized  for 
other  occasions  of  a  joyous  character  (cf.  1  Mac 
1351,  2  Mac  107),  and  this  was  the  case  in  the 
scene  described  in  the  Gospels. 

Wiinsche,  indeed  ( Erlduterungen  der  Evangelien  am  Talmud 
und  Midrash,  p.  241),  supposes  that  a  confusion  has  arisen  in 
the  Gospel  accounts  between  Tabernacles  and  Passover ;  but 
this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  seem  to  be 
traces  in  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  of  the  Messianic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Ps.  US25.! 

Literature. — The  most  important  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  NT  hymnody  are  the  works  of  Briggs  above  cited.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  artt.  ‘  Hosanna '  in  the  Jewish  Encyc.  and 
Encyc.  Bibl.  respectively ;  also  to  1  Hymns '  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ; 
‘Hymn’  in  Hastings’  L)B  \  ‘Hymn,’  ‘Canticle,’  in  Diet.  Chr. 
Ant.,  and  to  ‘  Kirchenlied  i.  (in  der  alten  Kirehe)’  and  ‘  Litur- 
gische  Formeln’  in  PEEK  Other  references  have  been  given  in 
the  body  of  the  article.  G.  H.  BOX. 

HYPOCRISY.— 

‘Hypocrisy’  (vroxpnns),  ‘  hypocrite '  (vrcxpirtis),  ‘act  the 
hypocrite  ’  (iroxpirouxi).  In  the  NT  the  verb  appears  only  in 
Lk  2020  ;  uToxptT'i s  only  in  the  S.vnopp.,  but  fifteen  times  in  Mt. 
alone  ;  i-roxpim;  once  in  Mt.  (2328),  once  in  Mk.  (1215),  once  in  Lk. 
(121),  and  also  in  Gal  213,  i  Ti  42,  and  1  P  2L  The  root  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  to  distinguish  between  things.  Prom  this  it 
early  came  to  mean  to  answer,  and  to  interpret,  dreams.  By 
what  link  of  association  it  came  to  be  applied  to  declamation  is 
less  easy  to  determine.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  the  Attic 
writers  of  orators  and  rhapsodists  as  well  as  of  actors.  Soon  it 
was  restricted  to  declamation  on  the  stage,  and  then,  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  repeated  in  other  languages,  was  used  for  acting  a  part, 
and  so  for  acting  a  part  for  a  base  end,  for  giving  oneself  out  to 
be  what  one  knew  one  ought  to  be,  but  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming. 

In  the  Apocr.  the  word  is  found  in  this  sense  of  acting  a  part, 
of  feigning,  and  with  varying  shades  of  moral  obliquity.  In 
2  Mac  621-25,  Eleazar  is  urged  to  eat  his  own  meat  while  feigning 
to  eat  the  swine’s  flesh  appointed  by  the  king.  Though  the 
deception  is  urged  as  legitimate,  Eleazar’s  reply  shows  that  the 
word  already  had  bad  associations.  Similarly  4  Mac  6".  In 
Sir  3215,  as  the  opposite  to  fearing  God  and  seeking  the  law,  it  is 
used  almost  exactly  as  in  the  NT.  The  LXX  uses  the  word  in 
Job  3430  and  3613,  to  translate  bin.  In  the  first  passage,  it  is  an 
impiety  which  lays  snares  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  an  impiety  of  the 
heart  which  cherishes  an  inward  bitterness  against  God.  Here 
we  have  the  true  ancestry  of  the  NT  usage,  which  always  in¬ 
cludes  the  idea  of  impiety,  of  shutting  out  God  and  resolutely 
living  in  the  darkness  apart  from  Him.  But  the  NT  usage  is 
also  influenced  by  pjjri,  though  the  LXX  translates  that  word  by 
ZoXiovv  or  SoAoiL.  From  the  root  idea  of  smoothness  it  came  to 
be  employed  for  flattery,  and  so  for  all  kinds  of  evil  deception. 
The  kinship  of  the  two  words  '[in  and  pSn  may  he  seen  in  Dnll32, 
where  those  who  are  basely  disloyal  to  the  covenant  expose 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  led  into  a  false  position 
towards  God  by  smooth  deceits. 

Yet  the  conception  of  this  vice  in  the  popular  mind  of  His 
time,  to  wrhich  our  Lord  appealed,  was  less  determined  by  any 
particular  Hebrew  word  than  by  the  gener"'  ..aching  of  the 
( >T.  The  hypocrites  speak  with  a  double  heart  (Ps  122).  They 
have  smooth  lips,  and  their  profession  is  far  beyond  their  per¬ 
formance  (123).  They  imagine  that  wickedness  can  be  shut  up 
in  the  heart.  They  are  brazen  towards  God,  and  deceitful 
towards  men.  They  cease  to  hate  evil  and  take  to  planning  it 
(361  4).  Above  all,  they  attempt  to  deceive  God  (78:!«).  Hypo¬ 
crisy  is  a  thing  God  cannot  tolerate  (Job  2216),  and  which  He  is 
continually  exposing  (513).  Idolatry  is  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  from 
which  a  man  can  keep  by  being  perfect,  i  e.  whole-hearted,  with 
the  Lord  his  God  (Dt  1813).  The  classical  passage  for  a  hypocrisy 
that  practises  the  ceremonies  and  knows  none  of  the  duties  of 
religion  is  Is  1,  but  nearly  every  prophet  has  occasion  to  speak 
against  the  evil.  All  false  prophecy  was  hypocrisy — the  saying 

*  For  a  description  of  these  see  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services,  etc., 
p.  323  f . 

t  Cf.  also  the  citation  of  v.22f.  of  the  same  Psalm  in  Mt  2142. 
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of  the  thing  that  pleased,  and  not  of  the  thing  that  was  true. 
The  person  most  deceived  was  the  hypocrite  himself  (Is  33141s, 
Job  278),  but  he  was  also  a  danger  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lived  (Job  1534).  To  all  the  true  prophets  he  was  the  supreme 
danger  to  the  State. 

The  Talmud  lays  the  same  stress  upon  hypocrisy,  as  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  faith  in  God.  ‘There  are  four  who  cannot  appear  before 
God — the  scoffer,  the  hypocrite,  the  liar,  and  the  slanderer  ’ — 
all  vices  of  falsehood.  ‘  God  hates  him  who  speaks  one  way 
with  the  mouth  and  another  way  with  the  heart.’  ‘  A  society 
which  has  hypocrites  for  its  members  is  abominable  and  falls 
into  exile.’ 

Hypocrisy  was  plainly  no  new  vice  in  our  Lord’s 
time,  but  an  ‘ancient  heritage  into  which  the 
Pharisees  entered.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  sudden  prominence  to  which  it  is  raised  ? 
No  vice  is  held  up  to  such  unenviable  ‘notoriety  in 
the  Synoptics,  no  other  combated  with  the  same 
direct  denunciation,  while  in  John  rb  \jrev5os  is  a  con¬ 
ception  only  a  little  wider  than  viroKpt.ais,  and  has 
the  same  condemnation.  First  of  all,  just  because 
it  is  a  sin  of  deception,  it  is  mercilessly  exposed,  as 
if  our  Lord  would  give  a  practical  demonstration 
that  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not  be  made 
known.  A  sin  which  glories  in  misleading  an 
opponent  by  smooth  flatteries  (Mt  2218),  which  goes 
about  in  long  robes  and  seeks  to  be  reverenced  by 
public  salutations,  which  takes  its  honour  for 
granted  and  cloaks  oppressive  avarice  with  long 
prayers  (Mk  1238'40),  which  cleanses  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter  while  leaving  them  full  of  extor¬ 
tion  and  wickedness,  which  makes  men  hidden 
tombs,  fair  without  and  foul  within  (Lk  ll44),  is 
met,  as  no  other  sin  can  be,  by  exposure. 

Then  the  sin  which  lives  by  corrupting  the 
conscience  has  cut  itself  of!  from  the  usual  appeal 
of  holiness  and  love  by  which  our  Lord  seeks  to 
win  men  from  other  sins.  It  substitutes  tradi¬ 
tional  practices  for  living  duties  (Mt  15s)  ;  it  uses 
minutiae  of  ecclesiastical  rule  as  a  substitute  for 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God  (Lk  ll42) ;  it  cannot 
receive  the  truth,  because  its  eye  is  on  man  and  not 
on  God  (Jn  S44) ;  it  makes  inquiries  not  in  order  to 
believe  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  refute  it  (927-  28)  ; 
and  it  is  chained  to  its  error  by  a  confident  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  alone  is  right  (941).  The  only  way  of 
appeal  left  is  direct  denunciation. 

Further,  sin  is,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
foe  of  all  truth.  The  hypocrite  is  in  a  special 
sense  the  child  of  the  father  of  lies  (Jn  844). 
Hypocrisy  is  not  a  mere  sin  of  impulse,  but  is 
the  opposite  of  everything  by  which  we  may  lay 
hold  of  truth  and  be  delivered.  As  surely  as  faith 
reaches  out  towards  truth,  hypocrisy  struggles 
against  it.  Not  being  able  to  live  with  truth,  it 
can  defend  itself  only  by  persecution.  ‘Ye  seek 
to  kill  me  because  my  word  hath  not  free  course  in 
you’  (837).  The  same  spirit  made  their  fathers 
kill  the  prophets  as  a  natural  consequence  of  re¬ 
jecting  their  message,  and  it  is  only  another 
hypocrisy  which  makes  the  descendants  repudiate 
their  fathers’  deeds  while  cherishing  their  fathers’ 
spirit.  The  justification  for  the  terrible  assault  on 
the  Pharisees  in  Mt  23,  is  that,  sitting  in  Moses’ 
seat,  they  show  a  spirit  with  which  truth  cannot 
dwell.  The  deep  shadow  is  always  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  and  the  deep  corruption  is  always  in  the 
place  of  opportunity.  The  Pharisees  neither  enter 
the  Kingdom  nor  suffer  others  to  enter.  They  are 
abundantly  zealous,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  They 
pervert  truth,  debase  it,  fight  against  it.  No 
appeal  can  touch  them,  and  in  the  end  their  house 
is  left  to  them  desolate. 

Then  the  evil  of  hypocrisy  is  more  than  negative. 
It  does  not  stop  with  pretending  to  need  signs, 
while  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  evidence  it  has, 
and  would  be  convinced  by  no  evidence  (Mt  16:l-  4). 
Hypocrisy  is  also  an  active  leaven — a  dangerous 
assimilative  principle — against  the  corruption  of 
which  no  warning  can  be  too  ample.  It  is  more 
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than  the  shadow  of  truth,  the  absence  of  faith.  It 
definitely  works  to  debase  the  whole  man,  just  as 
faith  works  to  regenerate  him.  In  addition  to 
refusing  to  enter  in,  it  takes  away  the  key  of 
knowledge  (Lk  1 l5-).  Against  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  it  is  actively 
hostile. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  hypocrisy 
is  set  over  against  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  its 
opposite  and  its  negation.  In  the  realm  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  appearances  meet  every  requirement  ;  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  all  is  judged  *by  the  heart. 
Christ  says,  the  issues  of  life  are  out  of  the  heart 
alone  ;  hypocrisy  says,  they  are  mainly  out  of  cere¬ 
monies.  Of  the  whole  standard  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  hypocrisy  is  the  daily  practical  denial — its 
broad  result  being  the  external  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  without  exceeding  which  we 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
So  alien  is  the  whole  unreal  pretence  of  religion, 
that  there  is  a  good  secrecy  at  the  other  extreme 
from  it.  Deliberate  care  must  be  taken  that  one’s 
righteousness  be  not  done  in  the  public  eye.  Not 
only  is  no  trumpet  to  be  sounded  before  us  in  the 
street ;  our  praise  is  not  even  to  find  an  echo  in 
our  own  heart.  Not  only  may  prayer  never  be 
used  for  show  ;  true  prayer  is  with  ourselves  and 
our  Father  in  secret  alone.  Not  only  may  we  not 
fast  with  a  sad  countenance  ;  the  head  is  to  he 
anointed  and  the  face  washed  as  on  a  day  of 
festival.  Hypocrisy  is  the  opposite  of  that  single¬ 
ness  of  eye  which  fills  the  whole  body  with  light ; 
it  turns  the  light  that  is  in  a  man  to  darkness. 
It  attempts  to  serve  two  masters  while  serving 
none.  It  sees  motes  in  its  brother’s  eye  while  ignor¬ 
ing  beams  in  its  own.  It  is  in  sheep’s  clothing 
without,  and  a  ravening  wolf  within.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  the  light,  the  enemy  of  the  truth.  It  is 
most  of  all  hostile  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  just 
because  that  is  the  fullest  light  and  the  highest 
truth.  Nor  is  that  all.  Hypocrisy,  as  the  opposite 
and  negation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  as 
ready  to  corrupt  Christianity  as  it  was  to  corrupt 
Judaism.  Even  Christ’s  name  it  is  capable  of 
turning  into  a  substitute,  not  a  synonym,  for  the 
will  of  the  Father. 

From  all  other  vices  men  are  delivered  by  the 
life  of  faith.  For  this  reason  our  Lord  never 
directly  assails  vices  of  impulse.  The  publican 
and  the  harlot  He  treated  as  the  lost  sheep  He 
had  come  to  seek.  For  them  He  set  wide  the 
door  of  the  Kingdom.  But  the  door,  He  knew, 
could  never  be  made  so  narrow  that  the  hypocrites 
would  not  at  least  appear  to  enter.  The  new 
hypocrisy  will  be  to  come  in  Christ’s  name,  saying, 
‘  I  am  he  ’  (Mk  136).  Under  that  guise  it  will  hide 
itself  so  dexterously  as  almost  to  deceive  the  elect  ; 
and  it  will  use  its  opportunity,  as  hypocrisy  has 
always  done,  to  strangle  truth  by  persecution. 
Just  because  hypocrisy  is  thus  an  enemy  in  the 
camp  poisoning  the  wells,  our  Lord  deals  with  it 
openly,  directly,  negatively,  by  the  method  of 
denunciation,  as  with  no  other  form  of  evil. 

The  supreme  evil  of  hypocrisy,  as  the  negation 
of  the  life  of  faith,  appears  still  more  clearly  in 
what  our  Lord  says  about  the  eternal  sin.  In 
John  unbelief  is  spoken  of  as  the  abiding  sin. 
‘  For  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins’  (8-4).  Yet,  from  the  context,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  abiding  evil  is  not  the  act  of 
unbelief,  but  the  absence  of  all  love  of  the  truth, 
of  which  the  unbelief  is  the  evidence.  Christ 
came  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  he 
revealed  (Lk  2s®),  and  those  who  had  cherished 
evil  were  as  conspicuously  displayed  as  those  who 
had  cherished  good.  The  publican  and  the  harlot 
who  had  secretly  thirsted  after  righteousness 
came  to  be  shown  to  have  faith,  though  all  appear  - 
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ances  were  against  them  ;  the  Pharisee  who  had 
used  his  religious  position  to  cover  worldly  ends 
was  shown  to  want  it,  though  all  appearances 
were  in  his  favour.  While  the  publican  came  to 
the  light,  the  Pharisee  hated  the  truth  and  sought 
to  repress  it,  and  to  do  so  sought  to  destroy  Him 
who  spoke  the  truth.  Thus  he  showed  himself  of 
his  father  the  devil,  who  from  the  beginning  was  a 
murderer  as  well  as  the  father  of  lies.  Here  in 
John  then  we  have  juggling  with  truth,  hypocrisies 
before  God  and  the  world  and  one’s  own  soul,  set 
forth  as  the  cardinal  sin  which  relates  us  as  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  spirit  of  evil  as  faith  does  to  the 
spirit  of  good,  and  which  works  in  hate,  as  surely 
as  goodness  works  in  love,  and  which  leaves  men 
to  die  in  their  sins,  because  it  is  hostile  to  all  that 
could  lead  to  penitence  anti  pardon. 

All  this  is  in  essential  agreement  with  what  the 
Synoptics  say  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  12-H-37,  Mk  3'-°'3u,  Lk  121'1*).  The 
Pharisees  had  reached  a  turning-point  in  their 
opposition.  They  believed  in  miracles,  they  looked 
for  signs.  The  miracle  could  no  longer  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  they  could  call  it  a  sign  oi  Beelzebub. 
Though  unable  to  deny  either  the  power  or  the 
beneficence  of  Christ’s  work,  being  resolved  not  to 
accept  the  practical  consequences  of  belief,  they 
call  light  darkness  and  good  evil.  The  actual  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  possible  only 
when  face  to  face  with  the  highest  thing  in  religion 
and  its  clearest  evidence,  but  the  danger  of  com¬ 
ing  to  that  point  is  present  in  all  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy  is  ever  an  overweening  pride,  denying  to 
other  men  the  right  to  truth,  and  to  God  His  power 
to  see ;  and  the  eternal  sin  is  only  the  finished 
result  of  what  is  always  present  in  it.  This  con¬ 
nexion  is  most  evident  in  the  narrative  of  Luke, 
which  begins  with  a  warning  against  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  which  is  hypocrisy.  Nothing,  it  is 
said,  can  be  covered,  and  the  hypocrite  has  power 
to  do  only  one  great  evil — to  associate  others  in 
his  spiritual  destruction.  Faith  in  the  God  who 
cares  even  for  the  sparrow  can  alone  preserve  from 
this  fatal  vice,  a  clear  indication  that  hypocrisy  is 
the  negation  of  faith,  or  at  least  that  faith  is  the 
negation  of  hypocrisy.  The  natural  outcome  of 
faith  is  confession  before  men,  and  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  that  is  Divine  protection  until  the  day  of 
the  final  award.  On  the  other  hand,  to  follow 
hypocrisy  is  to  go  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost — the  state  of 
mind  that  has  so  juggled  with  good  and  evil  that 
good  has  no  power  over  it,  the  sin  which  no 
change  of  dispensation,  or  perhaps  nothing  in 
eternity  any  more  than  in  time,  can  modify.  This 
may  be  most  apparent  in  Luke,  but  in  Mark  and 
Matthew  also  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  the  sin  which  is  eternal  is  not  an  act  of  over¬ 
sight  or  passion,  but  an  irremediable  state  which 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  finished,  proud,  and 
tyrannical  hypocrisy.  See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

In  every  form  of  evil,  as  Martensen  rightly 
affirms,  hypocrisy  is  present  in  a  partial  form. 
All  sin  is  egoistic,  yet  every  man  depends  on 
society — the  sinner  not  least.  Under  some  pre¬ 
tence  of  goodness  alone  can  the  egoist  enter 
society.  The  seducer  must  swear  false  oaths,  the 
deceiver  feign  friendship,  the  tyrant  profess  care 
for  the  commonweal.  A  finished  life  of  wickedness 
would  be  one  great  lie,  which  would  be  the  only 
ultimate  form  of  atheism.  And  just  because  a 
God  of  truth  cannot  for  ever  be  denied,  hypocrisy 
comes  to  he  more  and  more  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
opposition  to  truth.  Thus  it  is,  more  even  than 
habit,  the  cumulative  element  in  devotion  to  evil. 
It  is  not  only  the  greatest  practical  denial  of  God, 
it  is  also  the  greatest  practical  alienation  from 
God.  To  be  reconciled  to  God  is  primarily  to  be 
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restored  to  truth.  Wherefore  hypocrisy  niay  be 
taken  not  only  as  the  negation  of  all  Christ  taught 
of  God,  hut  also  as  the  negation  of  all  Christ  did  to 
reconcile  men  to  the  Father,  the  negation  of  His 
work  as  a  Saviour  as  well  as  of  His  work  as  a 
Revealer. 

Throughout  all  the  Christian  centuries,  wherever 
there  has  been  a  lively  sense  of  the  reality  of 
Christianity,  there  has  also  been  a  lively  sense  of 
this  shadow  following  the  sun.  The  classical 
example  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  found  its 
occasion  in  the  first  Hush  of  the  Church’s  faitli  and 
love  (Ac  5).  The  first  great  division  of  parties 
arose  through  the  same  vice,  and  arose  almost 
with  the  Church’s  beginnings.  The  extreme  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  Judaistic  party  was  nourished  by 
that  external  view  of  religion  which  could  regard 
a  ceremony  as  essential,  and  hatred  as  if  it  were 
godliness.  Even  Barnabas  was  almost  carried 
away  by  their  hypocrisy  (Gal  213),  showing  how  the 
vice  seeks  to  deceive,  if  possible,  the  elect ;  while 
their  attempts  to  suppress  Paul  were  limited  only  by 
their  power  and  never  by  their  scruples — showing 
that  it  is  a  vice  which  always  persecutes  as  well 
as  perverts.  All  the  errors  which  cause  men  to  fall 
away  from  the  faith  are,  already  in  the  NT, 
ascribed  to  the  hypocrisy  of  men  that  speak  lies 
(1  Ti  42).  Regarding  this  root  of  error  in  moral 
falsehood,  and  not  in  mere  intellectual  mistake, 
much  might  be  said,  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
what  Augustine  says  of  Manichseism.  Long  his 
difficulties  seemed  to  him  intellectual  perplexity 
about  the  origin  of  evil.  When,  however,  lie  saw 
that  wickedness  was  no  substance,  but  a  perversity 
of  the  will,  he  discovered  the  true  root  of  the  error. 
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‘  They  preferred  to  think  Thy  substance  did  suffer 
ill,  than  that  their  own  did  commit  it’  (Con/,  vii.  4). 

That,  as  our  Lord  predicted,  hypocrisy  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  under  the  New  Dispensation  as 
under  the  Old,  may  be  seen  from  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Eastern  Church  as  pictured  by  Eustathius,  in 
the  Western  as  drawn  by  Dante  and  Chaucer,  and 
in  later  times  as  reflected  in  a  literature  too  abun¬ 
dant  and  familiar  to  require  to  be  named. 

Literature. — Hamburger,  RE,  1884,  art.  ‘  Iteuchelei,'  vol.  i. 
p.  515;  Creruer,  Bibl.Thcol.  Worterbuch 3,  p.  527;  L.  Lemme, 
Die  Siinde  wider  den  Heiiigen  Geist,  1S83,  and  art.  *  Heuchelei  ’ 
in  PRE3',  J.  M.  Schulhof,  The  Law  of  Forgiveness  an  presented 
in  the  NT,  1901,  pp.  43-48;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  1st 
Div.  ‘Individual  Ethics,’  18S1  [Eng.  tr.],  pp.  114-118  ;  Eustathii 
Opuscula,  ed.  by  Tafel ;  Exiles  of  Eternity,  by  J.  S.  Carroll, 
1908  ;  Mozley,  Univ.  Serin.  Serin,  ii. ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  116  if. , 

253 if.  ‘  '  John  Oman. 

HYSSOP  (nim,  vaaunros)  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
NT  (Jn  1929,  He  919).  We  know  that  it  was  used 
for  sprinkling  (Ex  1222),  and  that  it  grew  on  walls 
(1  K  d33).  By  Tristram  it  is  identified  with  the 
caper-plant  ( Capparis  spinosa) ;  and  this  view  is 
very  generally  accepted.  It  is  open,  however,  to 
the  serious  objection  that  the  caper  is  not  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  sprinkler.  Many  still  favour 
the  opinion  of  Maimomdes  that  it  was  the  sa  tar  of 
the  Arabs.  This  plant,  which  ‘  springs  out  of  the 
walls,  those  of  the  garden  especially  ’  (Thomson, 
LB  p.  112),  is  a  species  of  Satureia.  In  Morocco, 
the  name  satar  is  given  to  marjoram  (Origanum). 
Carruthers  (Bible  Educator,  iv.  226)  suggests  that 
hyssop  was  a  name  applied  to  various  plants  of  the 
genera  Thymus,  Origanus,  and  others  nearly  allied 
in  form  and  habit.  The  balance  of  probability  is  in 
favour  of  this  view.  Hugh  Duncan. 
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IDEAL.  —  The  word  ‘ideal’  does  not  occur  in 
EV  of  the  NT,  nor  is  there  any  term  in  the  Gr. 
text  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  general 
notion  of  the  English  word.*  The  subject  of  the 
highest  good  or  moral  ideal,  however,  is  one  that 
is  constantly  present  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  is  wonderfully  illuminated  by  His  own  charac¬ 
ter  and  life  and  influence  in  human  history.  An 
ideal  may  be  defined  as  a  mental  conception  taken 
as  a  standard  of  absolute  perfection.  The  word  is 
used  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of  excellence. 
There  are  intellectual  and  aesthetic  ideals  as  well 
as  those  which  are  properly  to  be  described  as 
moral.  But  it  is  to  the  realm  of  moral  worth 
that  the  notion  of  the  ideal  is  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priated,  and  it  is  with  the  moral  ideal  alone  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned. 

In  the  history  of  Ethics,  discussion  has  always 
centred  in  this  question  of  the  ideal,  the  summum 
bonum,  the  ‘chief  end  of  man.’  Aristotle  begins 
his  Nicom.  Ethics  (I.  i.  1)  by  describing  the  good  as 
that  at  which  all  aim,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  (I. 
ii.  2) :  ‘  And,  like  archers,  shall  we  not  be  more 
likely  to  attain  what  is  right  if  we  have  a  mark 
(ckoi r6s)  ?  ’  This  ctkott 6s ,  the  target  or  goal  of  human 
endeavour,  is  just  the  ideal.  Aristotle  takes  the 
human  <xkot6s  to  be  happiness,  which  he  defines  as 
‘  the  active  exercise  of  man’s  living  powers,  according 
to  their  highest  virtue,  in  a  life  affording  full  room 

*  l/je  ti-anslators  of  the  Twentieth  Cent.  NT  render  Eph  413b 
‘  until  we  reach  the  perfection  of  manhood  and  that  degree  of 
development  of  which  the  ideal  to  be  found  in  the  Christ  is  the 
standard.'  But  this  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of 
the  original. 


for  their  development  ’  (I.  vii.  15).  It  is  a  striking 
coincidence  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
word  ctkottos  is  found  in  the  NT  is  in  the  saying  of 
St.  Paul,  ‘  I  press  toward  the  mark  (<tkott6s)  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus’ 
(Ph  31J).  The  Christian  ideal  of  St.  Paul  was  very 
different  from  the  pagan  one  of  the  Stagirite.  But 
the  Apostle,  no  less  than  the  philosopher,  recognized 
the  necessity  of  an  ideal,  and  its  power  to  shape  the 
whole  conduct  of  life. 

It-  would  be  interesting  to  discriminate  the 
various  ideals  or  ultimate  moral  aims  which,  in 
the  progress  of  the  world’s  history,  have  been 
advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
religious  or  philosophical  systems.  These  ideals, 
however,  do  not  directly  concern  us  here.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  the  course  of  the  article  to  refer  to 
them  in  passing,  when  they  serve,  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  to  bring  more  clearly  into  view  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Christian  ideal.  Applying  ourselves 
to  a  special  consideration  of  the  latter,  we  shall 
deal  with  it  (1)  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  (2)  as  it  is  embodied  historically  in  His 
own  person,  (3)  as  it  is  made  real  in  human  experi¬ 
ence  through  His  constraining  power. 

i.  The  Ideal  as  set  forth  in  the  teaching 
OF  Christ. — One  great  fault  of  all  non-Christian, 
or  pre-Christian,  or  imperfectly  Christian  ideals  is 
their  narrowness  or  one-sidedness :  they  ignore 
whole  depart  merits  of  the  kingdom  of  moral  worth, 
and  do  justice  to  one  part  of  human  nature  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  In  contrast  with  this,  the 
Christian  ideal,  as  we  meet  it  in  Christ’s  teaching, 
strikes  us  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  perfect 
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balance.  A  consideration  of  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  may  serve  to  bring  out  this  rounded  symmetry 
of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  highest  good. 

1.  It  is  an  ideal  of  blessedness  attained  through 
perfection  of  character. — Pope  invokes  happiness 
as  ‘  our  being’s  end  and  aim  .  .  .  for  which  we  bear 
to  live,  or  dare  to  die’  ( Epistle ,  iv.  1ft'.).  And 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Data  of  Ethics,  (p.  4ti), 
affirms  that  ‘  no  school  can  avoid  taking  for  the 
ultimate  moral  aim  a  desirable  state  of  feeling, 
called  by  whatever  name— gratification,  enjoyment, 
happiness.’  Newman  Smyth  criticises  Spencer’s 
statement  as  a  confusion  between  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  the  moral  intuition  (Christian  Ethics, 
p.  86  f. ).  But  if  the  conception  of  happiness  is 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  appropriate  Christian 
contents,  if  blessedness  (wh.  seel,  in  other  words, 
is  taken  as  the  NT  synonym  of  happiness,  little 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  language  of  either  the 
poet  or  the  philosopher.  The  Westminster  Divines 
were  very  far  from  being  mere  Eudsemonists,  but 
in  the  first  question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  they 
define  ‘  man’s  chief  end  ’  as  consisting  in  this — ‘  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.’  If  happi¬ 
ness  is  not  the  very  .substance  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  it  is  none  the  less,  as  Dr.  Smyth  himself 
says,  ‘  its  natural  result  and  its  necessary  form  ’  (op. 
cit.  p.  119).  By  beginning  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  with  His  great  series  of  Beatitudes  (Mt  5lfr-, 
cf.  Lk  6'-0ir  ),  Jesus  places  the  ideal  of  blessedness 
in  the  forefront  of  H  is  teaching.  So  far,  therefore, 
we  may  say  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  Eudsemonists 
as  against  all  who  have  sought  to  set  up  a  hard 
abstract  ideal  of  duty  as  the  moral  aim.  But  note 
the  content  of  Christ’s  ideal,  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  how  far  removed  it  is  from  ordinary  Utili¬ 
tarianism.  The  blessedness  of  which  He  speaks 
belongs  to  a  character  distinguished  by  meekness, 
mercy,  purity  of  heart,  and  similar  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties  (Mt  53"12) — a  character  which  finds  its  standard 
not  in  human  perfection  merely,  but  in  nothing  less 
than  the  perfection  of  the  Heavenly  Father  Him¬ 
self  (v.48).  In  its  form  of  blessedness,  happiness 
is  to  be  desired  by  Christ’s  disciples ;  but  only 
through  perfection  of  character  can  this  happiness 
come.  No  man  will  find  delight  in  that  vision  of 
God  which  Jesus  promises  (v.8),  no  man  will  ‘enjoy 
God,’  unless  a  resemblance  to  the  perfection  of  the 
‘  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ’  has  been  growing  up 
within  his  heart. 

2.  It  is  an  ideal  of  natural  as  well  as  spiritual 
good. — Even  when  it  is-  fully  recognized  that 
blessedness  belongs  to  the  Christian  ideal,  this 
blessedness  is  sometimes  conceived  of  too  narrowly. 
Not  only  is  the  spiritual  set  above  the  natural,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  the  natural  is  ignored  or  despised 
and  then  refused  its  proper  rights.  This  is  the 
inherent  fault  of  all  ascetic  ideals,  whether  pagan 
or  Christian.  Now  Christ  certainly  exalted  the 
spiritual  above  the  natural.  He  made  blessed¬ 
ness  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  inward  qualities. 
Moreover,  He  taught  that  His  disciples  must  be 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice — to  cut  off  hand  or 
foot,  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye — for  the  sake  of 
entering  into  life  (Mt  529-  30  188-9  j|  Mk  943<r- ),  and 
that  a  man  was  nothing  profited  if  he  gained  the 
whole  world  and  lost  his  own  soul  (Mt  1628).  But 
the  blessedness  He  holds  before  His  followers  is  by 
no  means  a  purely  spiritual  thing.  The  Beatitude 
of  the  meek  is  that  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  (Mt 
5s).  The  petition  for  daily  bread  is  enshrined  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (6IU-  ").  And 
when  Jesus  comes  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
food  and  raiment,  the  very  things  which  are  most 
fundamental  to  our  natural  life  in  this  world,  while 
lie  forbids  anxiety  regarding  them,  the  reason 
given  is  not  that  they  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian’s 
thought  and  care,  but  that  ‘  all  these  things  shall 


be  added  ’  unto  those  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness  (6'-s‘33). 

3.  It  is  an  ideal  of  social  well-being  attained 
through  individual  worth. — That  the  ideal  of  Jesus 
was  a  social  one  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Deeply 
as  He  impressed  upon  His  hearers  the  unspeakable 
value  of  the  individual  life  or  soul  (Mt  l(j30f-  1C26, 
Lk  154ff-  etc.),  He  never  said  anything  to  justify  a 
religious  individualism  which  concerns  itself  only 
with  personal  salvation.  The  very  fact  that  ‘  the 
kingdom  of  God  ’  (wh.  see)  is  the  phrase  by  which 
He  most  frequently  refers  to  His  moral  ideal,  shows 
that  it  was  an  ideal  of  social  good.  In  this  He  was 
coming,  so  far,  into  touch  with  the  prevalent  Jewish 
conceptions  of  His  time  ;  for  it  was  a  social,  not 
an  individual  good  for  which  Israel  looked.  But 
whereas  the  Jews  conceived  of  this  social  good  on 
purely  national  lines,  Jesus  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
the  blessed  society  so  as  to  make  room  in  it  for 
men  of  all  nations.  ‘They  shall  come,’  He  said, 
‘  from  the  east  and  west,  and  from  the  north  and 
south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ’ 
(Lk  1329,  Mt  811).  Yet  while  His  moral  ideal  takes 
not  only  a  social  form,  but  one  of  universal  breadth, 
He  always  taught  that  it  must  be  through  making 
its  power  felt  in  the  individual  heart  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  would  be  realized  upon  earth. 
This  was  where  His  teaching  differed  so  greatly 
from  the  contemporary  Jewish  expectation,  and 
from  the  thoughts  of  many  in  modern  times  who 
have  been  seized  by  the  greatness  of  Christ’s  social 
purposes  without  grasping  the  individuality  and 
spirituality  of  II  is  methods.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
in  popular  Jewish  hope  was  an  exaltation  of  Israel 
brought  about  by  deeds  like  those  of  Judas  Macea- 
bseus.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  vision  of  many 
earnest  dreamers  and  workers  of  our  own  days  is 
the  result  of  a  social  revolution  brought  about  by 
political  activity.  According  to  Christ’s  teaching, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  can  come  only  through  the 
regeneration  of  individual  hearts.  ‘  The  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,’  He  said, 
‘ .  .  .  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you  ’  (Lk  1720-  21).  That  this,  and  not  the  marginal 
readings  ‘among  you’  [AV],  ‘  in  the  midst  of  you’ 
[RV],  is  the  proper  rendering,  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  second  of  the  ‘New  Sayings  of  Jesus’  dis¬ 
covered  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (cf.  p.  770 b  below). 
And  He  summed  up  the  whole  matter  when  He 
set  a  little  child  in  the  midst  and  said,  ‘  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven’  (Mt  183  ||  ; 
cf.  Jn  33). 

4.  The  ideal  is  at  once  a  reality  in  the  present 
and, a.  promise  for  the  future. — There  are  those  who 
look  for  their  sumnium  bonum  in  the  present  hour, 
and  whose  philosophy  of  life  was  long  ago  summed 
up  in  the  saying,  ‘  Let  us  eat  and  drink  ;  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die’  (1  Co  1532,  cf.  Is  2218).  There  are 
others  again  who  have,  not  unjustly,  incurred  the 
charge  of  ‘  other- worldliness,’  because  they  have 
despised  God’s  present  mercies  and  neglected  their 
own  urgent  duties,  while  fixing  their  thoughts  upon 
the  hope  of  future  blessings  and  rewards.  But  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  ideal  good  is  at  once 
realized  in  the  present  and  consummated  in  the 
future.  On  the  one  hand,  He  proclaims  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  merely  coming,  but  already 
come  (Mt  1228,  cf.  Mk  l15);  it  is  set  up  here  and 
now  within  the  individual  heart  (Lk  1721) ;  its 
Beatitudes  are  present  realities  (Mt  5s'11  ;  note  not 
only  the  recurring  ‘  Blessed  are  they,  ye,’  etc.,  but 
vv  s.  id  <  theirs  is  [ferric]  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ’). 
On  the  other  hand,  He  constantly  taught  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  look  to  the  future  for  the  complete  and 
perfect  form  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  blessedness. 
His  use  of  the  phrase  ‘kingdom  of  heaven’  as  an 
alternative  expression  for  ‘  kingdom  of  God  ’  (and 
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the  evidence  of  the  First  Gospel  points  to  the 
former  as  being  the  more  habitual  term  on  His 
lips),  though  it  refers  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  Kingdom  as  coming  from  above 
and  having  its  true  home  in  the  supersensible  world, 
is  surely  not  without  its  future  reference.  This 
Kingdom,  which  is  heavenly  in  its  origin  and  aims,  is 
anil  must  be  heavenly  also  in  its  end.  Christ’s  whole 
eschatological  teaching,  and  especially  everything 
that  gathers  round  the  thought  of  the  Parousia, 
when  all  that  is  evil  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  King¬ 
dom  (Mt  1  ;plf-  4af-  2213  2530),  and  the  faithful  servant 
shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord  (2521-  2a),  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  And  if  we  are  not  to  reject 
the  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  respect 
even  to  its  testimony  as  to  the  leading  ideas  in  our 
Lord’s  teaching,  the  fact  that  in  it  ‘  eternal  life  ’ 
takes  the  central  place  which  in  the  Synoptics  is 
held  by  ‘  the  kingdom  of  God  ’  points  once  more  to 
a  future  reference  in  Christ’s  ideal.  For  though 
futurity  and  everlastingness  are  not  the  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  in  the  category  of  eternal  life, 
they  are  certainly  necessary  for  the  completeness 
of  that  life  which  Jesus  promised  to  His  disciples 
as  their  highest  good. 

ii.  The  Ideal  as  embodied  historically  in 
the  Person  of  Christ. — So  far,  we  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Christian  ideal  as  set  forth  in  our 
Lord’s  teaching.  But  now  we  must  notice  the  fact 
that  Jesus  not  only  expounded  an  ideal,  but  real¬ 
ized  it  historically  in  His  own  person.  It  is  here 
that  the  Christian  ideal  differs  specifically  from  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  the  philosophers  and  moralists  ;  it 
is  an  ideal  which  was  once  made  actual  in  a  human 
life.  Jesus  not  only  taught,  but  was.  He  brought 
down  the  ideal  out  of  the  region  of  dreams,  and 
hopes,  and  words  into  the  world  of  positive  realities. 
In  His  own  history  He  showed  how  blessedness 
might  be  attained  through  moral  perfection  ;  how 
the  life  of  highest  spirituality  might  prove  to  be 
the  life  of  widest  social  beneficence  ;  how  it  was 
possible,  while  enjoying  all  natural  blessings  as 
gifts  from  the  heavenly  Father’s  hand,  to  place 
obedience  to  the  Father’s  will  above  everything 
else  ;  how  the  narrow  path  of  present  duty  might 
be  illuminated  by  the  splendours  of  the  eternal 
world,  while  the  assurance  of  something  yet  more 
glorious  than  now  appeared  might  thrill  the  heart 
of  the  faithful  wayfarer. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Ideal  Man. — His  character 
is  not  merely  perfect  in  some  aspects,  but  perfect 
in  all — so  rounded  and  complete  as  to  become  an 
ideal  for  the  woman  as  well  as  for  the  man,  for  the 
Greek  as  well  as  for  the  Jew,  for  the  modern  as 
well  as  for  the  ancient  world.  He  is  not  merely 
free  from  flaws,  but  full  of  vital  and  creative 
forces ;  His  perfection  is  that  not  of  a  marble 
image,  but  of  a  living  spirit.  This  is  the  verdict  of 
history,  the  verdict  of  all  who  simply  read  and 
ponder  the  records  of  His  life.  Even  those  who  do 
not  believe  Him  to  be  more  than  man  join  without 
demur  in  the  universal  chorus  of  acclamation. 
They  acknowledge  that  Jesus  stands  alone  in  His 
moral  grandeur  as  the  incarnation  of  personal 
human  worth,  and  that  the  historical  Christ  is  the 
ideal  of  humanity. 

2.  As  an  Ideal,  Christ  becomes  an  Example  (wh. 
see). — For  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  spheres,  in 
the  moral  world,  at  all  events,  ideals,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  are  not  merely  standards  of  an 
abstract  perfection,  but  goals  after  which  we  must 
strive, — targets,  to  use  Aristotle’s  figure,  at  which 
we  aim  and  shoot  those  arrows  of  the  soul  which 
are  the  living  energies  of  our  moral  being.  Jesus 
never  set  Himself  before  men’s  eyes  as  a  beautiful 
but  impossible  ideal.  He  claimed  to  be  an  example 
(Mt  ll29  2028'28 1|  Lk  2227,  .In  13ls-  34  1512).  As  such 
He. was  taken  by  His  first  disciples  (1  P  221).  And 
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St.  Paul,  who  saw  the  perfect  and  ideal  man  in  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph 
413),  never  doubted  that  the  perfection  of  manhood 
which  was  found  in  Christ  was  something  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  striven  after.  That  was  the  o-koit6s  of  the 
long  race.  On  that  the  Christian  must  fix  his  eyes, 
towards  that  he  must  constantly  press,  if  he  would 
attain  to  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  313f-).  See  also  Perfection  (of 
Jesus). 

iii.  The  realization  of  the  Ideal  through 
the  constraining  power  of  Christ. — We  have 
seen  that  Christ  in  His  teaching  holds  up  an  ideal, 
that  He  embodies  this  ideal  historically  in  His  own 
person,  and  sets  it  before  us  as  an  example  which  we 
must  strive  to  follow.  But  to  weak  and  sinful  men 
and  women  this  presentation  by  word  and  deed  of 
a  perfect  moral  ideal  would  be  little  else  than  a 
mockery,  if  Christ  did  nothing  more  than  offer  us 
an  outward  standard  after  which  we  were  to  strive, 
ft  is  in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  this  that  He  is  the 
Christian  ideal.  In  his  famous  theory  of  Ideas, 
Plato  conceived  of  the  Ideal  Good  as  an  archetypal 
essence  which  becomes  an  efficient  cause,  imparting 
to  individuals  a  share  of  its  own  being,  as  the  sun 
imparts  ‘vitality,  growth,  and  nutriment’  to  the 
creatures  on  which  its  rays  fall  (Rep.  vi.  509).  And 
it  is  in  this  vital  and  archetypal  manner  that  Jesus 
becomes  the  moral  ideal  of  the  human  race.  He 
gives  what  He  commands,  and  so  has  a  right  to 
command  what  He  wills.  We  have  constant  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Gospels  of  this  constraining  power 
of  the  Ideal  Goodness  as  it  is  presented  to  men  and 
women  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  sinful  woman 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  736"50), 
Zaech.eus,  the  grasping  publican  of  Jericho  (191'10), 
Matthew,  leaving  the  receipt  of  custom  to  become 
an  Apostle  (Mt  99||),  may  serve  as  examples.  The 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  for  us  when  he  says  :  ‘As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God’  (Jn  l12).  And  to  St.  Paul,  who  brooded  much 
over  this  mystery  of  Christ  as  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  a  profound  personal  experience,  the  secret 
of  spiritual  life  and  growth  presented  itself  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  Christ-nature  implanted  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer’s  soul. 
‘Christ  in  you,’  he  says,  ‘the  hope  of  glory’  (Col 
l27)  ;  and  again,  ‘  T  live  ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but 
Christ  livetli  in  me’  (Gal  220).  And  when  in  another 
place  he  describes  believers  as  ‘  foreordained  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might 
be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren’  (Ho  829),  he 
suggests  a  figure  which  helps  us  to  understand  how 
Christ  the  ideal  is  not  merely  an  outward  type  but 
an  inward  archetype.  The  younger  brothers  of  a 
house  are  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  the  firstborn 
not  so  much  by  personal  imitation  as  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  secret  and  vital  forces  which  spring  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  birth  as  members  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  family,  and  which  lie  far  deeper  than  the 
workings  of  the  individual  will.  And  so  it  is  as 
between  Christ  and  His  people.  ‘  For  both  he  that 
sanctifieth,’  says  another  NT  writer,  ‘  and  they 
that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one  :  for  which  cause 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  ’  (He  211). 

Literature. — Besides  the  particular  references  given  in  the 
art.,  mention  may  be  made  of  Newman  Smyth,  Chr.  Ethics,  pt. 
i.  chs.  i.-vi.  ;  Martensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  147-343 ;  Green,  Prole¬ 
gomena,  bks.  iii.-iv. ;  Shairp,  essay  on  ‘The  Moral  Motive 
Power  *  in  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 

.1.  C.  Lambert. 

IDEAS  (LEADING). — The  leading  ideas  of  our 
j  Lord  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Moral  and 
Religious.  This  is  not  an  artificial  division  :  it 
i  corresponds  to  two  stages  in  His  public  teaching 
which  are  very  clearly  marked  in  the  GospeK 
I  The  earlier  stage  is  prevailingly  ethical,  and  linds 
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its  most  characteristic  utterance  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  later  is,  in  comparison,  distinct¬ 
ively  religious,  and  deals  -with  the  relation  of  God 
to  man.  Yet  we  are  not  to  separate  the  two  ele¬ 
ments,  for  they  inter-penetrate  one  another.  They 
are  inter-dependent,  and  form  together  an  organic 
whole. 

i.  Moral  ideas. 

1.  The  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Pure  Heart. 

3.  The  Infinite  Value  of  the  human  Soul. 

4.  The  Law  of  Love. 

5.  The  Universality  of  Love. 

6.  The  Great  Example. 

7.  Self-renunciation. 

ii.  Religious  ideas. 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  The  Son. 

3.  Faith. 

4.  The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

5.  The  Paraclete. 

i.  Moral  ideas. — 1.  The  Kingdom. — This  idea 
must  be  placed  first  on  account  of  its  position  in 
our  Lord’s  teaching.  ‘  Repent  ye  ;  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,’  was  the  message  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  first  public  utterance  of  Jesus  (Mt 
417,  Mk  l15).  From  the  beginning  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  may  he  traced  throughout  the  Gospels, 
and  everywhere  it  will  he  found  to  indicate  the 
supreme  blessing  which  comes  to  man  from  God. 
In  Mt.  it  is  usually  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Elsewhere  the  phrase  Kingdom  of  God  is  uniformly 
employed. 

The  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  does  not  appear  first  in  the 
NT.  In  the  OT,  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  a  fundamental  con¬ 
ception.  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  King  over  His  chosen  people. 
Israel  was  a  theocracy.  Always,  whether  under  judges,  kings, 
prophets,  or  priests,  the  human  leaders  were  looked  upon  as 
representatives  or  agents  of  Jehovah,  the  true  King.  The 
natural  tendency  was  to  regard  this  as  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  chosen  people.  Nevertheless,  in  the  OT  is  to  be  found 
the  vision  of  a  great  woi’ld-wide  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Book 
of  Daniel  especially  we  find  how,  to  the  prophetic  mind,  there 
was  opened  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  universal  Divinely-estab¬ 
lished  sovereignty.  Dn  2*4  and  71s- 14  are  the  clearest.  The 
latter  of  these  two  passages  is  especially  important,  because 
from  it,  most  probably,  our  Lord  adopted  the  title  ‘Son  of 
Man  ’  by  which  He  usually  described  Himself.  It  was  therefore 
a  passage  much  in  His  thoughts,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that,  as  He  proclaimed  ‘the  kingdom,’  He  had  not 
clearly  in  mind  the  words  ‘  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed.’ 

It  is  plain  that  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord’s 
time  there  was  a  widely  spread  expectation  of 
some  great  person  who  was  to  be  leader  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  through  whom  that  people 
were  to  be  established  as  a  great  world-power. 
The  Jews  of  that  age  were  looking  for  a  kingdom. 
And  to  them  came  John  the  Baptist  and  then 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  proclaiming  the  coming  of  a 
Kingdom.  As  our  Lord’s  ministry  and  teaching 
developed,  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  King¬ 
dom  He  proclaimed  was  very  different  from  the 
kingdom  of  popular  expectations.  Yet  the  two 
conceptions  cannot  he  wholly  unrelated.  Our  Lord 
would  not  have  used  the  popular  language  if  His 
meaning  had  no  relation  to  the  ideas  of  the  popular 
mind. 

This  consideration  is  important,  because  of  late 
years  there  have  been  efforts  to  show  that  the 
Kingdom,  as  conceived  by  our  Lord,  had  no  social 
content  whatever ;  that,  by  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  meant  a  spiritual  illumination  in  the  heart  of 
the  individual  (Harnack,  What  is  Christianity? 
Lect.  iii.  He  holds  that  our  Lord  shared  the 
eschatological  ideas  of  the  Jews  of  His  time,  but 
that  the  essence  of  His  teaching  is  that  the  King¬ 
dom  is  the  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual).  This  view  rests  mainly  on  a  single  text, 
Lk  1721  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,’ 
and  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  translated 
‘  kingdom,’  ySatri Xefa,  is  ‘rule’  or  ‘  dominion.’ 


The  sentence  (Lk  17-1)  •  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ’ 
(sit os  ytiw)  is  capable  of  being  translated,  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  you,’  and  this  rendering  suits  the  context 
better  than  anj'  other,  for  the  saying  was  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  the  ‘New  Sayings  of 
Jesus,’  recently  discovered  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  have  thrown 
fresh  light  on  this  question.  The  words  occur  in  the  Second 
Saying,  and  in  a  connexion  which  precludes  the  translation  ‘  in 
the  midst  of  you.’  ‘  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,  and 
whoever  shall  know  himself  shall  find  it.’  This  is,  at  least,  a 
very  early  witness  to  the  sense  attached  to  the  words  in  primi¬ 
tive  times. 

But  we  cannot  found  our  interpretation  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching  on  a  single  passage,  especially 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  leading  conception 
which  was  always  more  or  less  in  His  mind.  Some 
of  the  parables  which  were  intended  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  e.g.  the  Mustard 
Seed,  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,  the  Draw-net, 
seem  explicable  only  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Kingdom  was  regarded  as  a  visible  community. 

The  only  way  of  combining  the  two  elements 
which  seems  to  be  truly  satisfactory,  is  to  regard 
the  Kingdom  as  the  rule  of  God,  whether  in  the 
individual  or  in  the  community.  It  is  then  the 
Sumnium  Bonum,  the  Absolute  Good  in  which 
both  the  individual  and  the  community  find  their 
realization.  It  is  thus  both  a  present  blessing 
and  an  ideal  to  guide  all  future  development. 
It  is  realized  here  and  now  whenever  man 
stands  in  a  right  relation  to  God  and  to  his 
fellows.  Its  perfect  realization  belongs  to  the 
great  future  :  it  is  the  end  to  which  all  creation 
and  all  history  are  tending.  The  Kingdom  as  a 
•  conception  is  thus  at  once  moral,  social,  religious, 
and  eschatological.  All  these  aspects  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  in  our  Lord’s  teaching,  and  all  are 
harmonized  by  the  view  which  has  just  been 
adopted.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  great  idea. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  we  have  it  in  Mt., 
must  he  taken  as  the  fullest  statement  of  our 
Lord’s  moral  teaching.  W  hether  it  be  accepted  as 
a  single  discourse,  or  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of 
sayings,  the  unity  which  pervades  it  and  its  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  our  Lord’s  utter¬ 
ances  are  manifest.  Its  place  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  proclaimed  by  our  Lord,  is  clearly 
defined.  The  Sermon  is  a  statement  of  the  Law 
of  the  Kingdom. 

This  is  evident  from  Mt  5L’-20,  in  which  a  general  principle 
concerning  the  ethical  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
is  laid  down,  and  from  vv. 21-48,  jn  which  several  important 
illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  this  new  principle 
are  given.  Mt  CJ  :!-i  and  7-1  -2~  agree  with  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sermon.  In  the  former  passage,  the  whole  subject  of 
rewards  and  motives  is  dealt  with,  and  the  end  which  is  to 
govern  our  religious  life  (vv.i-18)  and  our  secular  life  (vv.19-44) 
is  declared  to  be,  not  the  praise  of  men  (vv.2- 5- 16),  not  earthly 
rewards  (vvJ9-  2®),  but  God’s  Kingdom  and  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness  (v.33).  This  end  includes  all  necessary  goods  (v.33).  It 
therefore  lifts  the  soul  above  anxiety  (v.3J).  It  is  an  eternal 
treasure  (v.20).  It  must  be  pursued  with  whole-hearted  devo¬ 
tion  (v.24).  In  the  latter  passage  (72127)  the  importance  of 
doing  the  will  of  God,  as  contrasted  with  mere  profession,  is 
insisted  on  as  a  condition  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
regards  human  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
lays  down  the  moral  principles  which  belong  to  that  point  of 
view.  It  may  therefore  be  fitly  described  as  the  Law  of  the 
Kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  a  new  Decalogue. 
Our  Lord  did  not  issue  commandments  like  those 
of  the  old  Law.  On  the  contrary,  He  laid  down, 
principles,  and  taught  His  disciples  how  to  apply 
them. 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  Commandments  which 
Classify  actions,  forbidding  smite  and  enjoining  others,  however 
necessary  they  may  be  for  purposes  of  moral  education,  have 
always  this  defect,  that  they  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come 
into  conflict,  and  so  give  rise  to  perplexity  and  to  casuistry. 
Principles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  truly  universal,  and  therefore 
cannot  conflict.  There  are  parts  of  our  Lord's  moral  teaching 
which  have  seemed  perplexing  to  many,  e.g.  Mt  534.  39-  40. 41.  42# 

1  But  the  perplexity  vanishes  when  it  is  seen  that  these  sayings 
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contain  not  laws  but  examples,  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  a  principle  (see  y.20),  which  has  been  already  laid  down.  As 
examples  or  illustrations,  they  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  circumstances,  which  inevitably  limit  every  particular  case. 

Among  moral  principles  laid  down  by  our  Lord, 
the  Kingdom  stands  first  and  supreme.  The 
passage  which  presents  this  truth  most  clearly  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
Mt  6,  which  fills  the  central  space  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  we  have  it  in  St.  Matthew’s 
report  of  the  Sermon.  Here  we  have  the  motives 
of  conduct  dealt  with.  First,  the  prevailing  wrong 
motives  are  pointed  out :  the  praise  of  men  which 
too  often  destroys  the  reality  of  the  religious  life 
(vv.2- 6- 16- 18)  ;  greed  of  gain,  the  laying  up  of 
earthly  treasures  (vv.19'24),  which  makes  the 
‘  single  eye  ’  impossible  ;  anxiety  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  food  and  clothing,  things  that  will 
surely  be  given  us  if  we  live  a  true  life  (vv.25'84). 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  Lord  that  it  is  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  last  subject  that  He  reveals  the 
true  motive.  He  contemplates  the  life  of  the 
average  man  toiling  for  his  daily  bread  and  filled 
with  anxiety  lest  that  bread  should  fail.  There  is 
an  extraordinary  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  our 
Lord’s  language  here.  The  passage  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  His  teaching.  And  the 
lesson  reaches  the  highest  heights  of  spiritual 
vision.  ‘  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  (the  necessaries 
of  life)  shall  be  added  unto  you  ’  (v.88). 

It  is  singularly  impressive  that  this  teaching 
should  be  given  in  connexion  with  those  common 
everyday  duties  at  which  the  vast  majority  of 
human  beings  must  spend  their  lives.  To  the 
great  mass  of  the  world’s  toilers  our  Lord  says  : 
Be  not  anxious  about  your  bodily  needs.  In  doing 
your  daily  work,  seek  the  Highest,  and  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  will  not  fail.  And  what  is  that 
Highest?  It  is  the  Kingdom  and  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God.  The  answer  presents  both  sides  of 
the  truth,  the  external  and  the  internal,  the 
objective  aim  and  the  quality  of  character  which 
corresponds  to  it. 

When  we  come  to  consider  more  carefully  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  highest  objective  aim  which 
is  termed  the  Kingdom,  we  are  met  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  our  Lord  nowhere  gives  a  formal  defini¬ 
tion  of  it.  His  manner  of  referring  to  it  is  rather 
an  indication  that  He  desired  in  the  first  instance 
to  convince  His  hearers  of  its  existence,  and  for 
the  rest  to  approach  it  in  many  different  ways,  so 
as  to  exhibit  different  aspects  of  a  thing  too  great 
for  its  nature  to  be  made  evident  by  any  one 
statement.  But  certain  characteristics  emerge 
with  sufficient  clearness.  What  these  character¬ 
istics  are  will  be  seen  as  we  examine  the  other 
leading  ideas  of  our  Lord’s  moral  teaching.  See 
also  art.  Kingdom  of  God. 

2.  The  Pure  Heart. — ‘Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,’  said  the  Lord;  ‘for  they  shall  see  God.’ 
The  idea  expressed  in  this  Beatitude  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Law 
in  terms  of  the  gospel.  Our  Lord  insisted  upon 
the  inwardness  of  all  true  goodness.  An  external 
morality  had  no  value  in  His  eyes.  This  teaching 
was  not  altogether  new.  Great  prophets  and 
psalmists  had  seen  it  (Jer  3188,  Ps  5110).  Greek 
philosophers  had  taught  the  priority  of  being  to 
doing.  But  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  as  a  whole 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  possession  of  select 
souls.  By  showing  the  power  of  this  principle  to 
deepen  the  received  code,  He  was  able  to  alter  the 
popular  conception  of  the  moral  ideal.  He  taught 
that  within  the  Kingdom  the  only  goodness  which 
would  be  recognized  would  be  goodness  of  heart. 
All  the  examples  which  He  gave  to  show  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  must  exceed  the 


righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  display 
the  operation  of  this  principle.  See  Mt  522-  28-  84‘87- 
44'48,  Lk  645.  Our  Lord  did  not  abolish  the  old 
Law.  He  fulfilled  it  (Mt  517).  He  penetrated  to 
the  inner  meaning  and  deeper  truth  which  under¬ 
lay  it.  And  what  is  true  of  the  good  is  true  also 
of  the  evil :  its  nature  is  spiritual,  it  proceeds  from 
the  heart,  and  is  not  merely  concerned  wdth  the 
outward  action  (Mt  1518"20,  Mk  72’,  Lk  645,  see  also 
Mt  1234-  “j. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  this  puritj'  of  heart  as  concerned 
only  with  the  negation  of  one  class  of  fleshly  appetites.  Our 
Lord  did  indeed  apply  the  principle  most  impressively  with  that 
reference  (Mt  527tt-).  But,  as  all  the  illustrations  show,  the 
principle  is  one  of  universal  application,  and  concerns  the  very 
essence  of  all  goodness.  It  is  the  principle  which  the  philosopher 
Kant  stated  in  the  terms  :  ‘  Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived 
in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  which  can  be  called  good  without 
qualification,  except  a  Good  Will It  is  the  doctrine  which 
modern  Ethics  expresses  when  it  declares  that  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  conduct  depends  upon  the  motive.  In  the  last 
resort,  the  ‘  single  eye  ’  and  the  ‘  pure  heart  ’  are  the  same. 
They  both  express  the  inward  determination  to  do  the  good 
just  because  it  is  the  good,  and  for  no  other  reason.  The  former 
regards  this  moral  attitude  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  end 
which  is  aimed  at,  the  second  contemplates  the  disposition  of 
the  heart,  the  moral  condition  of  soul,  out  of  which  the  good 
inevitably  springs. 

3.  The  Infinite  Value  of  the  human  Soul. — This 
idea  is  very  frequent  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Explicitly  or  implicitly,  it  occurs  everywhere.  See 
Mt  626fr-  1029ff- 40 ■ 42  12u-  12  1626  1 85flr- ,  Mk  836-  37  937  -  42, 
Lk  9"K  48  1029,r-  I27ff-  24-  28  145  154ff.8ff.1iff.  19io;  jn  316 
47ff-  10llfr\  All  passages  which  tell  of  the  love  of 
God  for  the  individual  soul  or  of  the  sacrifice  by 
which  the  salvation  of  the  soul  was  effected,  are 
witnesses  to  the  same  truth.  Every  person,  no 
matter  how  poor,  wretched,  sinful  or  degraded,  is 
of  infinite  value  when  compared  with  any  mere 
thing.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor.  The 
Christ  received  the  publicans  and  sinners  who  came 
to  Him.  None  were  too  miserable  or  too  lowly  for 
His  compassion.  The  Great  Father  in  heaven  is 
ever  watching  over  His  human  children.  The  very 
hairs  of  their  heads  are  all  numbered.  Better  to 
die  a  miserable  death  than  be  the  cause  of  injury 
to  one  of  His  little  ones.  God  so  cares  for  even 
the  most  sinful  among  His  children,  that  He  is 
compared  to  the  shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep, 
to  the  woman  searching  for  her  lost  piece  of  money. 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.  God  is  like  a  loving  father  who  rejoices 
over  the  returning  prodigal.  As  we  have  it  in  St. 
John,  ‘God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son  ’  (31B). 

Apart  from  the  religious  value  of  these  teachings, 
their  ethical  importance  is  incalculable.  They  con¬ 
veyed  to  mankind  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
even  Christianity  had  to  bestow  :  the  belief  that 
each  human  soul  is  of  absolute  value,  above  all 
price  or  estimation.  It  is  the  doctrine  which  philo¬ 
sophical  Ethics  expresses,  when  it  declares  that 
every  person  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself, 
never  as  a  means  only.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt  2819).  It  is  the 
principle  which  has  overthrown  tyrannies,  abolished 
slavery,  and  justified  all  our  modern  enthusiasms 
for  liberty  and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

This  doctrine,  combined  with  that  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
affords  the  true  proof  of  individual  immortality.  Our  Lord’s 
teaching  is  quite  clear  on  this  subject.  There  must  be  a  future 
life  for  men  because  God  calls  Himself  their  God.  ‘He  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living’  (Mt  223lff,  Mk  122?, 
Lk  2U:!7!!-).  That  is,  God  cares  for  men,  they  are  precious  in 
His  sight,  therefore  He  cannot  permit  them  to  perish.  The 
great  Father  will  never  forsake  His  children. 

4.  The  Law  of  Love. — Christianity  teaches  us  to 
think  of  love  as  the  nature  of  God  and  as  the 
highest  law  of  human  life.  We  owe  this  noble 
teaching  to  our  Lord  Himself.  By  precept  and 

I  example  He  taught  His  followers  to  think  of  the 
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Almighty  as  their  Father  in  heaven.  While  never 
ignoring  the  justice,  the  righteousness  of  God,  He 
made  His  hearers  realize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Divine  Love.  Out  of  this  great  love  of  God  should 
flow  a  human  love  of  the  same  nature,  a  beneficent 
love  (Mt  h44,  45 ,  Lk  627_sa),  a  love  which  embraces 
even  those  who  are  bitterly  hostile.  Not  only  so, 
but  our  Lord  teaches  that  the  Law  of  Love  is  the 
supreme  law  of  conduct.  It  includes  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  (Mt  2237'39,  Mk  1 230flF- ) .  In  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  teaching  is  the  Law  of  Service.  He 
is  greatest  who  serves  best  (Mt  202Sff-,  Mk  1043"'-, 
Lk  2224'37,  Jn  135'17).  Loving  service  is  the  true 
test  of  the  life  (Mt  253sff-). 

This  teaching  shows  clearly  that  our  Lord  designed  to  give 
to  men  a  blessing  which  should  be,  not  merely  an  illumination 
for  the  soul  of  the  individual,  but  a  social  bond.  He  set  free  a 
principle  which  would  bless  all  in  the  blessing  of  each.  That 
principle  may  be  described  as  the  family  principle  exalted  to 
heaven  for  the  good  of  all  the  earth.  If  God  is  ‘Our  Father,’ 
then  all  we  ‘are  brethren’  (Mt  238).  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Love  in  which  each  is  blessed  in  the 
blessing  of  all.  And  this  is  the  true  Summurn  Bonum ,  the  ideal 
end,  which  finds  its  partial  realization  in  every  instance  of 
genuine  goodness  in  the  individual  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  which  is  the  highest  principle  of  all  moral 
and  social  progress.  Its  perfect  realization  is  the  great  hope  of 
the  future,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  glory. 

5.  The  Universality  of  Loye. — The  Law  of  Love  in 
its  relation  to  our  duty  to  one  another  is  expressed 
by  the  command,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.’  But  the  question  arises,  What  is  the 
scope  of  this  love  ?  Or,  as  it  was  put  to  our  Lord 
Himself,  ‘Who  is  my  neighbour  ?’ (Lk  10'29).  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  passage 
already  referred  to  (Mt  543-48).  Our  love  is  to  be, 
like  God’s,  a  blessing  for  all  who  need  it,  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good,  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust, 
our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1030ff>),  the  same  answer 
is  given  in  a  way  which  makes  its  meaning  even 
more  distinct.  To  enforce  the  lesson,  our  Lord 
selected  as  the  hero  of  His  parable  a  man  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  race  which  was  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jews.  There  was  an  exquisite  wisdom  in  this 
choice.  Why  not  have  made  a  Jew  assist  a 
Samaritan,  or  even  a  Gentile,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principle?  But  our  Lord  wished  to  teach  by 
an  example  appealing  rather  to  the  humanity  than 
to  the  national  feelings  of  His  hearer.  Had  the 
act  of  mercy  been  shown  by  a  Jew  to  a  Samaritan 
it  might  have  seemed  condescension,  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Shown  by  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jew, 
the  true  character  of  the  goodness  it  reveals  be¬ 
comes,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  far  more 
evident.  We  are  taught  that  love  should  be 
universal  in  its  nature.  It  should  break  down  the 
barriers  erected  by  race,  or  privilege,  or  religion. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  teaching.  Ancient  civilizations  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  on  slavery  or  on  the  subjection 
of  races  or  classes.  Underlying  the  whole  Jewish 
system  was  the  idea  of  a  privileged  people.  Our 
Lord  broke  through  the  most  inveterate  of  pre¬ 
judices,  and  taught  the  universal  obligation  to 
love  and  to  bless.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
liberty  and  of  philanthropy. 

6.  The  Great  Example. — In  Mt  b33,  the  ideal  is 
set  before  us  in  two  ways,  as  an  objective  aim  and 
as  a  type  of  character :  ‘  Seek  ye  first  his  king¬ 
dom  and  his  righteousness.’  The  righteousness 
of  God  is  the  standard.  There  is,  and  must  be,  a 
correspondence  between  the  outward  and  the  in¬ 
ward,  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  universe 
of  souls  bound  together  by  the  great  love  of  their 
Father  in  Heaven  and  their  love  one  to  another, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  each  individual  soul. 
When  the  latter  side  is  considered,  we  ask,  What 
is  its  quality  ?  what  is  its  standard  ?  The  answer 
is — the  character  of  God.  This  is  implied  in  the 


very  name  ‘Father’  (Mt  545).  The  teaching  is, 
‘  Be  sons  of  your  Father,’  be  like  unto  God.  Even 
more  explicit  is  the  statement  in  Mt  S48  ‘Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect.’  This  standard  may  seem  too  high.  It 
may  seem  unreal  to  say  to  ordinary  men  and 
women,  ‘  Be  perfect  as  God.’  But  all  realization 
of  good  character  in  human  creatures  is,  .so  far  as 
it  goes,  an  imitation  of  God,  a  reproduction  of  the 
Divine.  Goodness  is  always  a  following  of  God, 
though  it  he  a  very  long  way  off.  What  we  have 
here  is  the  absolute  standard,  the  highest  possible 
ideal  of  character.  Our  Lord  will  set  nothing 
lower  before  us.  But  the  ideal  is  brought  near  to 
us  in  a  way  which  is  characteristic  of  Christianity. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal. 
See  Mt  11292026'28,  Mk  lO43'45,  Lk  649  2227,  Jn  1315-  s4- 35 
1512.  In  these  passages  our  Lord  holds  Himself 
up  as  an  example.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  His  character  has  been  as 
potent  a  moral  force  as  His  words.  He  elevated 
humanity  by  being  what  He  was.  It  is  very  hard 
to  realize  how  vast  was  the  change  effected  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Christ.  The  conception 
of  the  ideal  of  character  was  altered.  To  see  this 
truth  we  have  but  to  compare  Aristotle’s  picture 
of  the  ‘  great-souled  man  ’  with  our  Lord.  Noble 
and  virtuous  with  the  splendid  but  imperfect 
nobility  and  virtue  of  pagan  Greece,  the  great- 
souled  man  is  proud,  self-satisfied  and  pompous. 
His  very  ‘greatness,’  as  conceived  by  Aristotle, 
makes  him  a  poor  creature  when  placed  beside 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Above  all,  our  Lord’s  example 
shows  us  the  principle  of  love  at  work  in  human 
life. 

7.  Self-renunciation. — When  dealing  with  the 
lofty  principles  of  absolute  morality,  our  Lord’s 
teaching  is  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
sweetness.  With  joyous  confidence  His  thought 
lingers  on  the  sunny  heights  of  truth.  But  when 
He  comes  to  speak  of  the  struggle  through  which 
the  soul  must  pass  in  its  upward  progress,  His 
manner  changes.  There  is  an  awful  force  in  the 
language  and  imagery  with  which  He  teaches  the 
necessity  of  self-sacrifice.  From  this  we  learn  His 
attitude  towards  sin.  See  Mt  5s9-  30  IS6”9,  Mk  942'48 
1037'39.  Such  passages  show  that  His  tenderness 
towards  the  repentant  sinner  involved  no  condon¬ 
ing  of  sin.  Our  Lord  received  sinners,  but  He 
never  regarded  their  sins  with  complaisance.  The 
following  passages  are  important :  Mt  10:i7fr- 1624  27, 
Mk  S34*7-,  Lk  !FM-  1425'35  IT33,  Jn  1236,  also  Mt  713- 14, 
Lk  1324flr-.  In  these  passages  the  necessity  of  self- 
renunciation  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  most  vivid 
intensity.  Yet  the  denial  of  self  is  nowhere  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means,  or  rather 
the  inevitable  means.  It  is  the  way,  not  the  goal. 
Yet  it  is  a  way  which  cannot  be  avoided  if  the 
goal  is  to  be  reached. 

Our  Lord  clearly  sets  before  us  the  reward  of  goodness  and 
the  punishment  which  awaits  unrepented  sin.  The  subject  is  a 
puzzling  one,  because  of  the  ambiguities  of  language.  But  our 
thoughts  will  be  set  free  from  confusion  if  we  consider  our 
Lord’s  teaching  as  it  stands,  apart  from  certain  popular  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  It  will  be  found  that,  in  His  teaching,  the  Kingdom 
is  itself  the  reward.  To  gain  this  is  to  gain  all,  to  lose  it  is  to 
lose  all.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  ‘the  joy  of  thy  Lord’ 
(Mt  2521),  sometimes  plainly  as  ‘  the  kingdom’  (v.34),  sometimes 
as  ‘  eternal  life  ’  (v.4^).  Hut  all  alike  are  ways  of  describing  that 
one  glorious  end  which  is  the  Sum  mum  Bonum ,  the  true  and 
final  good,  that  end  in  which  God  Himself  with  all  His  children 
shall  have  one  undivided  blessedness.  To  live  for  this  reward  is 
to  live  for  the  good  itself.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  working 
for  rewards  depends  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  rewards 
which  are  sought.  To  work  for  selfish  ends  is  always  wrong,  to 
seek  as  a  reward  that  great  end  which  is  the  supreme  and 
universal  blessing  is  always  right ;  it  is  indeed  the  essence  of  all 
goodness. 

ii.  Religious  ideas. — We  have  considered  the 
leading  ethical  ideas  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  But, 
as  must  now  be  quite  apparent,  it  is  impossible  to 
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separate  tlie  ethical  element  from  the  religious. 
Though  our  Lord  Himself  advanced  from  a  pre¬ 
vailingly  ethical  stage  of  instruction  to  a  stage 
which  was  more  distinctively  religious,  yet  in  His 
thought  the  two  are  united.  Indeed,  the  religious 
side  of  the  truth  is  the  more  fundamental.  It 
deals  with  the  underlying  principles.  For  example, 
when  speaking  of  the  ordinary  work  of  human 
life,  and  giving  the  great  rule,  ‘  Seek  first  the 
kingdom,’  He  led  His  hearers  on  to  the  thought 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  the  reason  why  they 
should  renounce  all  anxiety  and  live  for  the  higher 
ends  (Mt  628-  ^ 32). 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. — This  idea  stands 
first  among  those  which  belong  to  the  distinctively 
religious  side  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  He  gave  it 
a  fundamental  position,  and  conveyed  it  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  By 
word,  by  manner,  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
spiritual  experience,  and,  above  all,  by  being  what 
He  was,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  Himself 
to  be  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God 
(see  Mt  11 27  2531ff-,  Jn  519ff-  812ff-  10'-5ff-  1244ff-  14-16), 
our  Lord  taught  men  to  think  of  God  as  ‘  the 
Father,’  and  to  attribute  to  Him  all  the  benignity 
and  bountifulness  of  the  fatherly  character.  Here 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  teaching  from  the 
life  of  Christ.  It  is  through  the  Christ  Himself 
that  man  learns  to  know  God  as  the  Father.  Jesus 
was  intensely  conscious  of  God’s  presence  and 
relation  to  Himself.  He  saw  into  the  heart  of 
God  with  a  clearness  of  vision  unparalleled  in 
human  experience.  He  speaks  of  God  out  of  a 
perfect  knowledge,  and  whenever  a  human  soul  is 
able  truly  to  hear,  belief  follows.  The  revelation 
of  God  made  by  Him  carries  conviction  with  it. 
It  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  cannot  but  be  true. 
When  once  man  has  grasped  it,  no  other  account 
of  God  can  be  accepted. 

The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  occurs  in  the  OT  (Dt  l:il 
85  326,  Ps  10313  ;  see  also  Is  6316  64»,  Jer  34- 1»,  Hos  111  etc.).  It 
was  not  unknown  to  pagan  thought ;  see  Ac  1728.  But,  as 
taught  by  our  Lord,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  became  a  new  thing. 
Fatherhood  is  not,  in  all  states  of  society,  suggestive  of  watch¬ 
ful,  loving  affection.  It  has  sometimes  connoted  a  very  harsh 
rule.  The  fulness  of  meaning  and  the  spiritual  value  which 
now  belong  to  the  idea  as  connected  with  our  relation  to  God, 
are  very  largely  derived  from  the  teaching  and  influence  of  our 
Lord. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  presented  in  three  ways :  (1)  Jesus  speaks 
of  God  as  ‘  My  Father.’  This  name  was  very  dear 
to  Jesus.  It  sprang  from  His  consciousness  of 
relationship  to  God.  Clearly,  it  bore  a  special 
meaning.  He  was  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense. 
This  truth  is  emphasized  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  expression  ‘  My  Father’  is  frequently  used  (Mt 
1032*  s3  n27)  Lk  249  2229,  Jn  517  1029-  30  17B  2017  ;  see 
also  Mt  721  1617  1810- 19- 35  2023,  Mk  838,  Lk  2449,  Jn 
520-45  g32tr.  gi9ff.  1 4-16).  These  passages  fully  carry 
out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  announcements  at 
His  baptism  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Mk  I11  and  97).  (2)  Our  Lord  taught  His  disciples 

to  think  of  themselves  as  a  family,  with  God  above 
them  as  their  Father.  They  were  called  into  a 
specially  close  relationship  to  God,  and  became  in 
that  special  sense  His  children.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Jesus  addresses  His  disciples,  and  con¬ 
tinually  speaks  to  them  of  God,  calling  Him  ‘your 
Father  ’  (Mt  516- 45- 48  61-  8- ]4- 15-  32  7n).  ‘  Fear  not,’ 

He  says,  ‘  little  flock  ;  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom  ’  (Lk  1232).  In 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  address  ‘Our  Father’  has 
reference  to  the  disciples  as  the  family  of  God. 
Perhaps  we  dare  not  limit  the  ‘  our,  ’  but  the 
prayer  was  given  to  the  disciples  for  their  own 
use,  end  the  word  was  surely  meant  to  have  the 
effect  of  uniting  them  as  a  family  under  the  head¬ 
ship  ri  their  Father  in  Heaven.  (3)  Our  Lord's 
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teaching  regards  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men. 
Mt  G45,  Lk  635  imply  this  great  extension  of  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.  But  clearer  still  are  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Silver,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  extends  the  sphere  of  love 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaism,  and  throws  light 
on  such  passages  as  Mt  S45  and  Lk  G35.  Its  prin- 
ciple  corresponds,  in  the  human  sphere,  to  that 
expressed  by  the  words,  ‘  God  so  loved  the  world  ’ 
(Jn  316). 

Our  Lord,  then,  teaches  us  to  think  of  God  as 
the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Sovereign 
over  the  greatest  of  all  kingdoms.  The  character¬ 
istic  attribute  of  this  paternal  Sovereignty  is  love. 
His  love  is  so  wide  that  it  includes  the  unthankful 
and  evil,  those  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  Father’s  house  and  renounced  His  authority. 
It  is  the  source  from  which  springs  all  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  Salvation.  It  explains  the  mission  of 
the  Christ  (Jn  316).  It  is  the  inner  truth  of  the 
life  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
It  is  that  Divine  characteristic  from  which  pro¬ 
ceed  ‘joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ’ 
(Lk  157).  And  when  this  love  has  won  the  sinner, 
it  introduces  him  into  a  circle  in  which  he  is 
brought  more  immediately  under  the  Divine 
Fatherhood.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  family, 
the  Kingdom,  that  great  order  of  things  in  which 
men  feel  and  experience  the  love  of  the  Great 
Father.  Finally,  there  is  that  supreme  degree  of 
Divine  Fatherhood  which  belongs  to  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  Him  who  is  in  a  unique 
sense  the  Son.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  reveal 
the  love  of  God  to  man  because  of  this  relation. 
God’s  love  appears  because  He  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son.  See  also  art.  Father. 

2.  The  Son. — The  second  stage  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  is  concerned  mainly  with  Himself  and 
His  work  for  man.  It  is  one  of  the  great  para¬ 
doxes  of  His  personality,  that  while  humility  was 
one  of  His  most  marked  characteristics,  He  yet 
preached  Himself  as  none  else  ever  dared  to  do. 
Sometimes  the  humility  and  the  self-assertion 
occur  side  by  side,  expressed  in  a  single  utterance. 

‘  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls’  (Mt  ll28-  29).  The  invitation  and  promise 
here  constitute  a  great  claim.  Yet  He  adds,  ‘  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart’ ;  and  the  story  of  His 
life  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Further¬ 
more,  these  words  follow  one  of  the  greatest 
statements  ever  made  of  the  dignity  of  our  Lord’s 
person,  and  the  extent  of  His  authority :  ‘  All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him’  (Mt  ll27).  This  passage  is  but  one  out  of 
many.  Jesus  continually  asserted  His  right  to 
the  absolute  devotion  of  the  hearts  of  men.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  made  in  His  service. 
Even  the  dearest  of  human  relationships  must  be 
counted  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Him.  He 
claims,  as  His  right,  the  utmost  allegiance  (hit 
1037-39  1  024-26  ig28.  29  253,ff-  Ml<  834"38  937'  41  1029  1313 
147’9,  Lk  923ff-  48-  57ff-  1022  128ff-  1426ff-  1829,  and  through¬ 
out  St.  John’s  Gospel.  See,  especially,  Jn  517ff-  812ff- 

l03o  iqoff.p 

The  only  adequate  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
that  which  the  NT  supplies,  and  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  always  held :  Jesus  is  Divine ; 
He  is  the  Incarnate  W  ord  of  God  (Jn  F4).  No 
other  doctrine  can  justify  the  claim  which  He 
makes,  and  explain  the  life,  work,  and  teaching  by 
which  that  claim  is  sustained.  Our  Lord  did  not 
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declare  Himself  Divine,  nor  did  He  even  make 
open  proclamation  of  His  Messiahship.  That  was 
not  His  method.  He  avoided  anything  which 
would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
(Mk  l37- 38- 43,  44  312,  Lk  44--  43  51(i  856,  Jn  615).  Further, 
He  knew  that  faith  springs  ipto  being  not  from 
names  and  titles,  but  from  the  recognition  by  the 
soul  of  that  which  is  alone  worthy  to  be  the  object 
of  faith.  Therefore  He  chose  to  reveal  Himself 
gradually  in  His  daily  intercourse  with  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  so  lead  them  to  discover  the  great 
truth  for  themselves  (Mt  1613'20).  That  our  Lord 
deliberately  followed  this  method  is  shown  by  the 
terms  which  He  used  when  referring  to  Himself. 
For  example,  He  habitually  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  name  presented  a  problem  to 
all  who  heard  it.  It  suggested  a  reference  to  Dn 
713,  but  was  not  so  definitely  Messianic  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  claim.  It  evoked  the  question,  ‘  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?’  (Jn  1234).  The  name  occurs 
about  eighty  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  as 
used  by  our  Lord  of  Himself.  It  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  His  own  point  of  view  that  it  is  not  used 
by  others.  It  clearly  implies  His  humiliation,  yet 
it  is  employed  by  Him  pointedly  in  those  passages 
in  which  His  glory  is  described.  See  Mt  I341  1928 
253Iff-,  Lk  2 136,  Jn  5 27  662  etc. 

The  title  Son  of  Man  expresses  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  His  own  testimony  to  His  perfect 
Brotherhood  with  men.  It  marks  His  sympathy 
with  human  infirmity,  and  is  used  impressively  in 
connexion  with  His  mission  of  salvation  ( e.g .  Mt 
2028,  Lk  1910).  It  presents  Him  as  the  Ideal  Man. 
This  has  been  questioned  as  not  in  accordance 
with  the  thought  of  the  time,  but  the  OT  had  its 
ideal  figures.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Elijah  came 
to  be  regarded  as  typical  representatives  of  whole 
peoples  or  classes.  In  the  latter  Isaiah  this  mode 
of  thought  reaches  its  most  perfect  development. 
The  ideal  Israel  is  depicted  as  the  ‘  Servant  of 
Jehovah,’  and,  as  the  prophet  proceeds,  the  con¬ 
ception  grows,  until  in  Is  53  there  rises  into  view 
the  wonderful  form  of  the  Suffering  Servant  who  is 
contrasted  with,  yet  is  one  with,  the  people  of  God. 
There  is  therefore  no  anachronism  in  supposing 
that  when  our  Lord  styled  Himself  the  Son  of 
Man  He  intended  to  set  Himself  forth  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  human  race,  the  Ideal  Man.  See, 
further,  art.  Son  of  Man. 

The  title  Son  of  God  was  not  often  used  by  Jesus 
Himself  (see  Mt  2743,  Jn  525  935),  yet  in  many  ways 
He  implied  His  right  to  it.  His  constant  and 
peculiar  use  of  the  expression  ‘My  Father’  (see 
above),  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  title 
‘Son  of  God,’  as  attributed  to  Him  by  others  and 
not  disclaimed  by  Himself,  show  what  was  His 
position  in  regard  to  this  question  (Mt  43  S29  1433 
2740- 64,  Mk  311,  Lk  441  22™,  Jn  l34-49  318  9  3s  1 127  etc.). 
This  title  was  naturally  seized  upon  by  His  dis¬ 
ciples  as  the  simplest  way  of  expressing  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  His  person.  The  essence  of  that  mystery, 
as  manifested  in  every  instance  in  which  He  dis¬ 
closed  His  inner  mind,  was  the  close  relationship 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Father  (see  Mt  1 127). 
And  so  it  was  by  means  of  this  title  that  His 
Divinity  was  represented  to  the  minds  of  His  first 
followers.  And  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
religious  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  definitions 
of  theology,  no  mode  of  expression  could  have  been 
so  useful  ;  the  critical  faculties  were  held  in  sus¬ 
pense  while  the  needs  of  the  soul  were  satisfied. 
See  also  art.  Son  of  God. 

The  two  titles  ‘  Son  of  God  ’  and  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’ 
modify  and  explain  one  another.  Taken  together 
they  constitute  our  Lord’s  own  most  characteristic 
way  of  expressing  the  nature  of  His  person.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  He  chose  to  teach  men  His 
humanity  and  His  Divinity  and  the  miracle  of 
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their  union.  Thus  the  Incarnation  is  found  to  be 
implied  in  our  Lord’s  attitude  towards  His  own 
consciousness  of  Himself  in  relation  to  God  and 
man.  For  a  deeper  insight  into  this  profound  sub¬ 
ject  we  must  turn  to  those  passages  in  which  that 
consciousness  is  most  fully  revealed  :  Mt  ll27  2531ft-, 
Mk  834tt- ,  Lk  1021ff-,  Jn  517tt-  S23’29  1030  171'6  etc. 
With  this  is  connected  our  Lord’s  consciousness  of 
Himself  as  the  bond  of  union  among  His  disciples, 
uniting  them  to  God  and  to  one  another  :  Jn  1420 
151"11  1722-  23.  Also  He  presents  Himself  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  God  and  man  : 
Jn  107  14s.  These  truths  are  aspects  of  His  Incar¬ 
nation. 

Our  Lord  represented  the  work  of  His  life  as  a 
work  of  salvation  :  Lk  199-  19 ;  cf.  Mt  1524,  Lk  151'10. 
This  idea,  though  prominent  in  the  Gospels  from 
the  first  (see  Mt  l21,  Lk  2n,  Jn  l29),  and  implied  in 
all  our  Lord’s  language  about  Himself  and  His 
relation  to  men,  yet  remains  undeveloped  in  His 
teaching  until  the  end  of  His  ministry.  As  the 
Gospels  proceed,  however,  and  His  death  ap¬ 
proaches,  sudden  gleams  of  light  are  thrown  upon 
the  deeper  meaning  of  salvation.  In  Jn  651ir-,  the 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life  passes  into 
that  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  by  whose  death  and 
blood-shedding  the  people  of  God  are  delivered. 
In  Jn  10llff-,  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  On  the  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  our  Lord’s  mind  was  much  occupied 
by  the  dreadful  events  which  He  knew  were  await¬ 
ing  Him  (Mk  1033-  M,  also  Mt  2017ff-,  Lk  1831’33). 
Before  this  He  had  told  His  disciples  of  the  facts 
(Mt  1621,  Mk  831  931,  Lk  922),  but  now  He  declares 
something  of  their  meaning  and  purpose.  The 
occasion  of  the  declaration  was  the  ambitious  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  In  reply  to  the  two 
brothers,  our  Lord  promises,  in  veiled  language, 
participation  in  His  sufferings  ;  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  disciples  He  gives  this  teaching  :  ‘  Who¬ 
soever  would  become  great  among  you  shall  be 
your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  would  be  first  among 
you,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  verily  the  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mini¬ 
ster,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.’  It 
is  the  first  clear  statement  in  our  Lord’s  own  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  purpose  of  His  death.  With  this 
passage  must  be  connected  Jn  1223'27,  in  which, 
contemplating  the  terror  of  His  cross,  He  lays 
down  the  law  of  sacrifice.  But  clearer  still  is  the 
declaration  which  He  made  at  the  Last  Supper. 
There  are  four  accounts  in  the  NT  (Mt  2626'28,  Mk 
1422'24,  Lk  22' 9- *°,  1  Co  ll23-25).  No  two  of  these 
correspond  exactly.  But  all  agree  that  our  Lord 
connected  the  rite  with  the  conception  of  His 
death  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  men.  He  gave 
His  body  over  to  death,  His  blood  to  be  shed  ‘  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.’  And,  as  St. 
John  tells  us  (chs.  14-16),  that  very  night  our  Lord 
addressed  His  disciples  at  length  on  His  love  and 
His  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them,  and  said, 

‘  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.’ 

Tn  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  then,  the  atonement 
is  the  redemption  of  men  from  sin  by  the  giving  of 
His  life.  It  is  the  remission  of  sins  through  His 
death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  It  is  the 
work  of  love.  It  is  the  corn  of  wheat  falling  into 
the  ground  that  it  may  pefish  and,  through  perish¬ 
ing,  bear  much  fruit.  The  impressiveness  of  this 
teaching  is  greatly  increased  when  it  is  taken  in 
connexion  with  certain  events  and  fragmentary 
utterances  which  give  the  testimony  of  our  Lord’s 
own  inner  consciousness  to  the  fact  that,  in  His 
Passion  and  Death,  He  engaged  in  a  great  conflict 
with  evil,  a  work  given  Him  by  His  Father,  a  work 
which  He  was  bound  to  accomplish.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passages  are  the  most  important :  Mt  1622H\ 
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Lk  2253,  Jn  1227  1430,  Mt  2638ff-,  Mk  I4:!4tr-,  Lk  2241«-, 
Mt  2746,  Mk  1534.  Most  impressive  of  all  is  the 
Agony  in  the  garden.  It  supplies  the  key  to  all 
the  rest. 

3.  Faith. — But  though  the  fuller  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  death  took  place 
only  towards  the  end,  He  had  from  the  beginning 
made  a  demand  which  implied  all  that  afterwards 
became  explicit.  He  insisted  on  a  faith  which 
found  its  supreme  object  in  Himself.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  His  personal  claim  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (see  list  of  passages  given  above).  We  have 
been  able  to  discern  something  of  the  meaning  of 
this  claim  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s 
person.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  observe  that 
there  is  involved  a  very  clear  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  faith.  Jesus  taught  the  supreme  necessity  of 
faith  in  God,  the  great  Father.  He  also  taught 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  Himself.  By  the  demands 
which  He  made,  the  promises  He  gave,  the  blessings 
He  bestowed,  He  made  it  clear  that  He  sought  for 
a  faith  which  should  take  the  form  of  an  absolute 
trust  directed  towards  Himself.  See  Mt  82-  3- 19 

Q2.  22.  29  JJ28  yj  P  J40.  41  95  440  034.  36  05.  6  7*  §12.  17-21  J  Q52 

146'9,  Lk  5‘2- 13-  20  T-  50  825- 48-  50  1042  1719  1842  1939-  40. 
In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  faith  of  this  kind  is  pre¬ 
sented  everywhere  as  the  spiritual  condition  which 
enables  man  to  become  receptive  of  the  highest 
blessing.  See  Jn  l12-  50  211- 22  316-18-36  441-  42-  50  524 

029.  36.  40  §12  035-38  JQ9.  16.  27  \  J25.  26  J246-  48  149-  12  etc. 

In  these  passages  and  throughout  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Christ  Himself,  in  His  relation  to  God  the 
Father  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  who  believe 
on  the  other,  sums  up  all  spiritual  blessing.  He  is 
the  source  of  Eternal  Life,  the  giver  of  the  living 
water,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  etc.  All  these 
images  imply  some  attitude  or  act  of  reception  on 
the  part  of  those  who  benefit.  Therefore  we  read 
of  the  New  Birth,  the  drinking  of  the  Living  Water, 
the  eating  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  following  of 
the  Light,  etc.  And  whatever  else  may  be  in¬ 
volved,  there  is,  in  all  these,  the  teaching  tlifit 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  human  recipient  corresponds 
to  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  in  Christ.  See, 
further,  art.  Faith. 

Our  Lord’s  first  teaching  as  to  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  was  a  call  to  repentance  (Mk  l15).  To 
this  we  must  now  add  faith,  as  the  subjective 
means  by  which  the  Kingdom  is  realized,  a  faith 
which,  when  developed,  becomes  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom. — Our  Lord  came 
to  found  a  kingdom,  a  great  spiritual  and  social 
order  of  things,  based  on  the  principle  of  love, 
under  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  creating  a 
Brotherhood  among  men.  Its  members  were  to 
enter  into  this  new  life  through  repentance  and 
faith,  and  in  it  to  realize  a  righteousness  of  heart 
and  life  far  exceeding  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  in  a  world  like  this  would  have  been  incred¬ 
ible.  but  for  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  presented 
and  manifested  Himself  to  men.  In  Him  resided 
the  power  which  would  realize  the  Kingdom.  By 
His  death  He  overcame  the  forces  which  opposed 
the  Kingdom,  by  His  life  He  established  it. 

But  though  the  Kingdom  was  a.  present  fact  from 
the  moment  that  Christ  brought  human  souls  into 
a  right  relation  to  God,  we  are  taught  by  Him  to 
think  of  the  Kingdom  as  yet  to  come.  In  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  we  have  the  petition,  ‘  Thy  kingdom 
come.’  And  there  are  many  passages  which  show 
that  these  words  refer  to  a  great  future  realization  : 
Mt  811  1341  2531,  Mk  838  1425,  Lk  2131  2216,  Ac  4fi-7 
etc.  But  clearest  of  all  are  the  parables  of  growth  : 
the  Tares,  the  Mustard  Seed,  the  Leaven,  the  Draw- 


net,  the  Seed  Growing  in  Secret.  These  parables 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  in 
history  and  its  relation  to  the  world  at  large.  They 
connect  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  spiritual 
fact  here  and  now  with  that  conception  which  is 
distinctively  eschatological  and  regards  the  King¬ 
dom  as  a  perfected  state  of  things  in  the  future. 
It  is  plain  that  our  Lord  never  lost  sight  of  the 
great  final  realization  of  the  Ideal.  He  constantly 
looked  at  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  future,  and 
taught  His  followers  to  live  and  work  with  the 
great  end  in  view  (Lk  1237fr-). 

5.  The  Paraclete. — In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find 
recorded  a  very  distinct  and  detailed  promise  of  a 
special  gift  by  which  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were 
to  be  fitted  to  do  their  Master’s  work  after  His 
departure.  It  occurs  in  the  solemn  address  of  the 
night  before  the  Passion  (Jn  14-16).  ‘I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com¬ 
forter  (Paraclete),  that  he  may  be  with  you  for 
ever  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  ’  (1416- 17).  Again  and 
again  in  this  great  discourse  our  Lord  returns  to 
this  promise,  and  dwells  upon  various  aspects  of  the 
Spirit’s  work  (1418-26  ],r>26  167'15).  The  presence  of 
the  Spirit  involves  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  Spirit  is  to  teach  the  Apostles,  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  to  bear  witness  of  Christ.  He  has 
also  a  mission  to  the  world  (16s).  It  is  good  for  the 
disciples  that  our  Lord  should  leave  them,  because 
the  Spirit’s  coming  is  dependent  on  His  going.  It 
is  plain  that  the  meaning  is  that  the  Spirit  was  to 
be  given  as  a  source  of  illumination  and  spiritual 
power  for  the  people  of  Christ  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  world.  Thus  the  Spirit 
carries  on  the  work  of  Christ. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  nothing  as  clear 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  there 
are  passages  which,  though  much  less  definite, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  teaching  in  Jn  14—16. 
Thus  the  connexion  of  the  Spirit’s  work  with  the 
future  of  the  Church  is  implied  in  Mt  HP,  Lk  1212. 
See  also  Lk  418,  Mt  1228"7,  Mk  S29,  Lk  ll13,  Mt  2819. 
See,  further,  artt.  Holy  Spirit  and  Paraclete. 

In  Ac  l4  we  find  an  important  corroboration  by  St.  Luke  of 
the  promise  recorded  by  St.  John  :  Christ  charges  His  disciples 
‘  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  which,  said  he,  ye  heard  from  me.’  In  Lk  2449  the 
promise  is  mentioned  but  not  given. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  therefore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  is  the  inner  regenerating  power  in 
the  individual  and  the  community.  He  is  the 
Master  of  the  movements  of  thought,  guiding  into 
all  truth.  The  movements  of  thought  are  governed 
by  ruling  ideas, — ideas  which  present  certain  great 
ends  as  supremely  desirable,  and  so  become,  in  the 
true  sense,  ideals.  Chief  among  all  such  is  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  great  ideal  which 
is  to  be  realized  in  and  through  the  love  of  the 
Father,  by  the  submission  of  human  hearts  to  the 
Son,  and  under  the  superintending  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  aims  of  men  are  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  one  supreme  end,  that  at  last  the 
Kingdom  may  come  in  its  fulness. 

Literature. — It  is  not  easy  to  supply  a  list  of  books  dealing 
with  this  subject,  as  all  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  every 
‘  Life  of  Christ  ’  may  be  consulted.  The  most  useful  perhaps 
are  :  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah  ;  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus.  The  last  mentioned 
is  most  important.  Wendt’s  Teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  so  useful 
as  it  should  be.  Sanday’s  art.  ‘  Jesus  Christ  ’  in  Hastings’  DB 
is  important.  Orr’s  art.  ‘  Kingdom  of  God,’  ib.,  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  The  writer’s  Ruling  Ideas  of  our  Lord  deals  with  the 
subject.  Among  works  of  a  more  general  kind  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Seeley’s  Ecce  Homo,  Ilarnack’s  What  is  Christianity  ! 
( Has  Wesen  des  Christentums ),  Liddon’s  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
and  Latham’s  Pastor  Pastorum.  Archbishop  Alexander’s  Lead¬ 
ing  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  deals  with  the  ideas  which  guided  the 
minds  of  the  Evangelists.  It  will,  however,  be  found  suggestive 
I  on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Charles  F.  D’Arcy. 
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IDUMEA  (NT  ’ISov/uaia,  which  is  also  used  in 
the  LXX  for  the  Heb.  'Edom). — This  land  is  men¬ 
tioned  once  only  in  the  NT  (Mk  38),  but  is  also 
notable  as  the  native  land  of  Herod  and  his  family. 
The  Edom  of  the  OT  lay  between  the  Head  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Jewish  exile  many  of  the  Edomites  overran  the 
south  of  Judsea,  and  when  the  Nabataeans,  at  some 
time  during  the  Persian  period,  conquered  their 
own  land,  many  more  joined  the  earlier  settlers  in 
South  J  udaea,  and  that  district  became  known  as 
Idumsea.  Thus  Idunnea  at  the  time  of  Christ  was 
‘  practically  the  Southern  Shephelah  with  the 
Negeb’  (G.  A.  Smith,  HCHL  p.  239),  i.e.  roughly, 
all  south  of  a  line  from  Beth-sur  to  Gaza.  Judas 
Maccabseus  fought  against  the  Idumseans  with 
much  success  (1  Mac  53)  in  164.  Eifty-five  years 
later,  John  Hyrcanus  conquered  the  country,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  be  circumcised  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  ix.  1  ;  BJ  I.  ii.  6).  By  the  law  of  Dt  237- 8  they 
thus  became  full  Jews  in  the  third  generation, 
though  Herod  himself  was  sometimes  reproached 
as  a  ‘half-Jew’  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  xv.  2).  Although 
the  Idunueans  were  ‘sons  of  Esau,’  their  interests 
from  this  time  were  entirely  merged  with  those  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  country  was  reckoned  to  Judaea, 
Idumsea  being  counted  one  of  the  eleven  toparchies 
of  Judaea  in  Roman  times  (Jos.  BJ  in.  iii.  5). 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

IGNORANCE.  —  1.  Religions  ignorance  is  uni¬ 
formly  regarded  in  the  Bible  as  a  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual,  and  not  merely  as  an  intellectual,  defect. 
Religious  ignorance  is  always  culpable,  because 
the  true  light  ‘  lighteth  every  man’  (Jn  l9).  The 
light  of  reason  and  of  conscience  shines  even  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  and  the  heathen  are  plainly 
in  fault  if  they  ‘apprehend’  it  not  (v.5).  To  put 
the  matter  in  another  way,  the  truths  of  Natural 
Religion  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them,  and 
those  who  worship  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  or  who  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  or  who 
think  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  wilfully  blind  themselves  to  the 
truth  (cf.  Ro  l19, 20,  Ac  1417).  Yet  the  culpability 
of  the  heathen,  great  as  it  is,  is  less  than  that  of 
those  who  have  received  the  light  of  revelation 
(Mt  1016  1241).  Our  Lord  specially  blames  the 
Samaritans  because,  having  received  the  Law,  they 
nevertheless  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  Author 
(Jn  422  RY),  and  neglected  to  worship  Him  in  the 
place  which  He  had  chosen.  But  far  more  culpable 
than  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  were  the  Jews, 
who  had  behind  them  a  long  religious  ancestry  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets  (Ro  95),  who  inherited  the 
promises,  and  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God  (32  94).  The  chosen  race,  wilfully  blinding 
themselves  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ( J  n 
545)  and  to  the  signs  of  the  times  (Mt  163),  especi¬ 
ally  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  (Jn  326- 32)  and 
the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  (Mt  1 120,  Jn  1038  14n 
1524),  were  punished  by  having  the  truth  hidden 
from  them  m  parables  (Mt  1313),  and  by  having 
their  spiritual  understanding  darkened  (Mt  131B, 
2  Co  314).  Of  the  Jews  the  most  culpable  were  the 
leaders — the  Sadducees,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life,  truths 
inculcated  by  Moses  himself  (Mt  2229) ;  and  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  those  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  who  led  their  unwary  followers  into  a  pit 
(1514).  The  case  of  the  Pharisees  was  particularly 
hopeless,  because,  being  ignorant,  they  thought 
themselves  wise  :  ‘  If  ye  were  blind  [anil  acknow¬ 
ledged  it],  ye  would  have  no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say, 
We  see  :  your  sin  remaineth  ’  (Jn  941). 

Ignorance  of  Jesus  is  treated  in  the  Gospels  as 
equivalent  to  ignorance  of  God  :  ‘  Ye  know  neither 
me  nor  my  Father  :  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  would  know 
my  Father  also’  (81U) ;  ‘No  man  cometh  to  the 


Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would 
have  known  my  Father  also’  (147).  If  men  do  not 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  this  world,  Christ 
will  profess  Himself  ignorant  of  them  in  the  next, 
and  this  will  exclude  them  from  the  joys  of  heaven 
(Mt2512  V23).  Yet  the  obligation  to  know  Christ  in 
this  world  applies  only  to  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
has  been  actually  preached  (Mk  1615, 16). 

The  reason  why  ignorance  of  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  sin  is  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  spiritu¬ 
ally  discerned  (1  Co  214).  Lovers  of  truth,  whose 
lives  are  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  intuitively 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  comes  from  God  :  ‘  Every 
one  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not 
to  the  light.  .  .  .  But  he  that  doeth  the  truth 
cometh  to  the  light,’  etc.  (Jn  320). 

Among  the  ‘Seven  Words’  spoken  by  Jee„s  from 
the  Cross  there  is  one  which  bears  upon  this  sin  of 
ignorance  :  ‘  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do’  (Lk  2334).  In  saying  this  He 
renewed  that  condemnation  which  He  had  often 
passed  upon  religious  ignorance,  for  He  implied 
that  those  who  slew  Him  had  need  of  the  Father’s 
forgiveness — His  own  forgiveness  the  words  them¬ 
selves  express.  But  what  the  saying  immediately 
proclaims  is  that  the  sin  of  ignorance  is  not  beyond 
forgiveness,  even  when  it  has  led  to  the  darkest  of 
crimes  ;  nay,  that  ignorance  itself  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  (yap)  before  Him  who  knoweth  all. 
(On  the  genuineness  of  the  saying  see  Meyer, 
Alford,  WH  [Appendix]). 

2.  Christ’s  ignorance,  or  limitation  of  knowledge, 
— See  Consciousness,  Kenosis. 

Literature. — Muller,  Chr.  Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  209  ;  Paget,  Stud, 
in  Chr.  Character,  p.  154.  0.  HARRIS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — The  use  of  illustrations  is  a 
noticeable  mark  of  Jesus’  teaching.  He  spoke  in 
similes  and  metaphors  and  parables  ;  general  rules 
He  illustrated  by  examples  or  stated  in  concrete 
instances.  His  aim  may  be  gathered  from  ob¬ 
serving  what  uses  the  method  actually  served. 

Stories  and  similes,  concrete  facts  and  instances, 
catch  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  who  would  win 
their  attention  must  trick  out  his  message  in 
pictorial  garb  ;  he  must  weave  in  his  truth  with 
earthly  fact  and  incident  on  the  loom  of  fancy. 
Such  teaching  also  remains  in  the  memory.  Truth 
pictured  makes  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  what 
the  eye  sees  the  memory  retains,  store  for  mind 
and  heart  to  brood  over.  Jesus  knew  what  was  in 
man,  and,  desiring  His  message  to  be  current  coin 
for  all,  treasure  of  life  for  the  simplest,  He  spoke 
in  pictures  and  similitudes. 

Illustrative  examples  serve  also  to  make  abstract 
truth  more  easily  understood.  A  tale  may  enter 
in  at  lowly  doors,  bearing  its  load  of  truth  and 
suggestion,  when  a  truth  stated  abstractly  would 
remain  without.  The  concreteness  of  the  poet, 
his  vision  of  truth  and  symbol  wedded  together, 
of  principle  incarnated  in  fact,  is  closely  akin  to 
the  ordinary  man’s  ways  of  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing.  It  is  primary  ;  the  abstractness  of  thought, 
the  language  of  reflexion  and  analysis,  is  second¬ 
ary.  Jesus  spake  to  the  people  after  their  own 
fashion. 

These  uses  are  obvious  ;  but  they  are  only  sur¬ 
face  explanations  ;  they  hardly  touch  the  main 
purpose.  When  Jesus  said  (Mt  79'11),  ‘  What  man 
is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  a  loaf,  will 
give  him  a  stone  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  He  was 
aiming  at  something  more  than  a  clear  and  strik¬ 
ing  presentation  of  His  truth.  He  was  speaking 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  appealing  to  their 
feeling  for  what  is  highest  and  best,  for  what  is 
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reasonable  to  faith  in  goodness.  His  illustration 
was  an  argument  addressed  to  the  heart.  ‘  In 
theology,’  it  is  said  to  be  an  axiom  that  1  parables 
do  not  act  as  arguments’  (Trench15,  p.  40m);  but 
they  may  in  the  sphere  of  faith.  The  parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  18-lrt'-)  was  an  answer  to 
Peter’s  question,  ‘  How  often  shall  we  forgive  ?  ’  It 
gives  no  direct  answer  to  that  question.  It  is 
spoken  not  to  the  discursive  intelligence  busy 
about  problems,  but  straight  to  the  indigna¬ 
tions  of  the  generous  spirit.  The  better  nature  is 
enlisted  against  the  man  forgiven  who  was  not 
made  thereby  tender-hearted  and  pitiful.  When 
the  lawyer  put  the  searching  question,  ‘  But  who 
is  my  neighbour?’  (Lk  1029),  Jesus  told  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  That  parable  also  does 
not  answer  the  question  directly.  It  rather  sets 
before  the  heart  the  beauty  of  kindness,  and  its 
power  to  break  down  barriers  between  men  which 
the  neighbourhoods  of  race  and  religion  may  leave 
standing.  An  idea,  such  as  that  all  men  are 
potentially  brothers,  is  apt  to  be  barren,  with¬ 
out  conviction,  without  power  of  intellectual  or 
spiritual  inspiration  ;  a  story  such  as  this  appeals 
to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,  that  tender¬ 
ness  in  us  which  leaps  up  in  admiration  of  a  good 
man’s  deed. 

The  aim  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  was  not  en¬ 
lightenment,  the  bringing  of  clear  ideas  to  the 
mind  :  it  was  to  create  faith  and  sustain  it.  And 
the  form  of  His  teaching — His  parables,  similes, 
metaphors,  concrete  instances — was  a  means  to 
serve  that  end.  ‘  After  all,’  says  Newman  (Gram, 
of  Assent,  94),  ‘man  is  not  a  reasoning  animal; 
he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting 
animal.’  It  is  by  the  heart  that  man  believes 
unto  salvation.  There  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions, 
the  joy  we  have  in  things,  the  intuitions  of  faith, 
the  admirations  which  rule  conduct  and  fashion 
character  and  shape  our  beliefs.  The  heart  has 
its  own  reasons  :  visions  of  what  is  noble  and  fair, 
spells  mighty  there.  And  Jesus’  illustrations  are 
mostly  pictures  painted  for  that  inward  eye,  music 
played  that  the  ear  of  faith  there  may  hear. 

Many  of  Jesus’  parables  and  pictures  are  more 
than  mere  illustrations  ;  they  have  in  them  the 
imagination’s  power  of  interpretation,  the  reveal¬ 
ing  vision  of  the  poet.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  189ff  )  is  more  than  an  illus¬ 
trative  example,  it  is  as  Jiilicher  classes  it,  ‘an 
example  of  the  spiritual  worth  of  humility  before 
God.’  It  reveals,  as  in  a  transparency,  the  essential 
an  1  hidden  evil  of  a  religious  class.  Our  Lord’s  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Pharisees  sums  itself  up  in  this 
revealing  picture  where  the  inner  spirit  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  Pharisaism  is  brought  to  a  luminous  point. 
The  parable  has  the  force  of  a  revelation,  suddenly 
illumining  a  whole  spiritual  world.  The  same 
quality  is  in  the  illustrations  of  hypocrisy  in  Mt  6. 
These  kindle  a  light  in  the  spiritual  imagination. 
Jesus  takes  the  cases  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  fasting. 
These  are  not  chosen  as  representing  the  three 
spiritual  worlds,  or  spheres  of  duty — neighbour, 
God,  self  (Gore).  That  activity  of  the  schematizing 
intellect  is  foreign  to  the  whole  method  of  Jesus. 
These  were  the  fashionable  religious  virtues  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  the  chosen  theatre  of  hypocrisy  : 
self-seeking  in  religion  leaves  the  humble  seques¬ 
tered  virtues  alone  ;  and  Christ’s  pictures  of  ostenta¬ 
tious  service  there,  have  that  direct  illumination  of 
the  religious  and  ethical  imagination  which  sets  it 
free  from  the  bondage  of  all  externalism.  Many 
of  the  parables  have  this  quality,  such  as  the  Seed 
Growing  in  Secret,  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Un¬ 
merciful  Servant,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Two 
Debtors. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  an  explanation 
of  Jesus’  use  of  parables  which  is  a  startling  paradox. 
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It  is  that  He  spake  to  those  without  in  parables, 
and  that  He  did  so  to  hide  His  meaning  (Mt  1310"16, 
Mk  411- 12,  Lk  8,(l).  It  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
words  are  not  universally  true,  and  that  the  aim 
of  Jesus  generally  was  to  make  Himself  under¬ 
stood.  So  Jiilicher  (E ncyc.  Bibl.  art.  ‘Parables’) 
rejects  this  conception,  placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
as  quite  unhistorical.  But  we  find  that  in  all  these 
Gospels  this  explanation  occurs  at  one  place, 
namely,  between  the  parable  of  the  Sower  as  spoken 
to  those  without  and  its  interpretation  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  And  there  the  words  have  a  real  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  parable  did  not  convey  its  meaning  on 
the  face  of  it.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  it  was  largely  an  utterance  of  the 
ironic  spirit.  Jesus  was  looking  on  the  multitudes, 
drawn  together  by  curiosity  and  various  motives, 
caring  so  little,  most  of  them,  for  the  truths 
He  had  to  tell  them  ;  and  He  gave  utterance  to 
the  pathetic  thoughts  of  His  spirit.  He  spoke 
this  parable  which  tells  the  disappointments  of  a 
prophet  and  the  hope  that  sustains  him,  the  faith 
that  some,  his  sheep,  will  know  his  voice.  It  is  a 
simple  enough  parable ;  and  yet  a  veil  does  rest 
upon  it  for  the  careless  unspiritual  many  who  are 
listening,  though  not  any  veil  of  subtle  allegory. 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  hopes  and  fears  they  compre¬ 
hend  not ;  and,  looking  on  them  in  their  ignorance, 
it  was  natural  that  the  words  of  old  prophecy,  with 
their  kindred  pathos  and  irony,  should  come  to 
His  lips,  and  He  should  speak  about  those  who 
hearing  understood  not  and  whose  hearts  were 
darkened.  That  explanation  has  in  it  a  hint  of 
wider  suggestiveness.  Clearness  and  directness  of 
speech  are  not  the  only  sources  of  enlightenment. 

‘  Art  may  tell  a  truth  obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall 
breed  the  thought.’  A  truth  stated  objectively, 
indirectly,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  may  not  compel 
the  understanding ;  careless  ones  may  hear  it  as 
though  they  heard  it  not ;  but  it  has  greater  effective¬ 
ness  with  those  who  receive  it.  That  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  Jesus’  latest  parables.  These  are  parables 
of  judgment ;  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  rests  on 
them.  In  them,  by  their  very  form,  the  meaning 
is  veiled  somewhat.  The  intention  and  the  value 
of  that  stand  out  strongly  in  this  contrast.  When 
Stephen  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin,  he  said  :  ‘Ye 
stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers 
did,  so  do  ye’  .  .  .  (Ac761ff-).  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  accusation,  or  evading  it ;  but  there  is  no 
persuasion  there.  No  wonder  the  bold  truth- 
speaker  was  stoned.  Jesus  says  to  His  enemies, 
‘  Hear  another  parable  ’  ;  and  after  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Sons,  He  tells  the  parable  of  the  House¬ 
holder  and  his  Vineyard.  It  is  the  same  charge,  but 
spoken  indirectly  ;  the  reference  is  left  to  their  own 
thoughts.  That  is  a  way  of  persuasion  ;  sympathy 
and  love,  which  are  the  sources  of  persuasiveness, 
have  woven  a  vesture  for  the  truth  that,  through 
the  imagination,  it  may  reach  the  heart.  See  art. 
Parabi.es. 

One  great,  though  indirect,  value  of  Jesus’  illus¬ 
trations  must  not  be  missed,  i.e.  their  witness  to 
the  man  He  was,  their  revealing  of  His  mind  and 
heart.  (1)  His  figurative  method  of  teaching 
reveals  the  fashion  of  His  mind.  Farrar  speaks 
of  ‘  that  kind  metaphorical  method  of  expression 
which  our  Blessed  Lord  adopted.’  The  thought 
there  is  of  a  stress  put  upon  His  mind  through  a 
sympathetic  accommodation  to  His  simple  un¬ 
learned  hearers,  as  though  He  first  had  a  thought, 
and  then  searched  for  some  simple  familiar  picture 
to  express  it.  But  a  man’s  customary  method  of 
speech  shows  his  manner  of  thinking.  Our  Lord 
‘reasoned  in  figures,  because  He  had  an  eye  for 
nature.’  Thought  and  image  were  born  together 
in  His  seeing ;  His  was  the  poet’s  mind,  with  its 
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concreteness  and  beauty,  its  outlook  of  the  whole 
personality,  its  individual  vision  of  things  flushed 
with  emotion  ;  and  the  pictures  He  set  in  the  light 
give  joy  to  the  generations  as  they  pass, because  they 
first  of  all  gave  joy  to  Himself  as  they  arose  in  His 
imagination.  (2)  The  illustrations  He  uses  reveal 
also  the  simplicity  and  fulness  of  His  interest  in  life. 
It  is  amazing  how  the  common  life  of  His  day  passes 
in  procession  through  His  words  !  The  sower  in  the 
fields,  the  merchant  on  his  travels,  the  fisherman 
on  the  beach  looking  over  his  catch,  the  labourers 
waiting  to  be  hired  in  the  market-place,  the  beggar 
at  the  rich  man’s  gate  and  the  dogs  licking  his 
sores,  the  clamorous  woman  with  her  wrongs  at 
the  unjust  judge’s  door,  the  poor  woman  turning 
her  house  upside  down  for  her  lost  coin,  the  play 
of  the  little  children  in  the  streets ;  and  even  the 
faults  and  follies  of  men,  the  Pharisee  with  his 
broad  phylacteries  and  wide  fringes  praying  osten¬ 
tatiously  at  the  street  corners,  the  craft  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  steward,  the  son  who  says  1 1  go,  sir,’  and 
goes  not,  the  anxious  host  begging  for  a  loaf  at 
midnight,  and  the  grumbling  friend  in  bed  with 
his  children — all  speak  of  the  interest  with  which 
Jesus  looked  on  life.  ‘  The  learned  eye  is  still  the 
loving  one.’  He  was  no  thinker  whose  mind  ranged 
among  ideas,  no  dreamer  living  in  a  world  of  ideals. 
His  heart  was  amid  the  pell-mell  of  ordinary  life, 
ordinary  men,  and  ordinary  duties ;  His  thoughts 
of  religion  found  their  sphere  there. 

(3)  Jesus’  outlook  on  Nature  was  full  of  joy.  That 
is  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  abundance  of  His 
reference1;,  as  by  the  light  in  which  He  places  them, 
the  thoughts  they  brought  to  Him.  He  speaks  of 
the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
symbol  of  His  own  protecting  love  for  Jerusalem  ; 
the  sparrows,  objects  of  God’s  care ;  the  grass  in 
its  beauty  and  the  lilies  outvying  the  splendour  of 
Solomon,  symbols  of  the  Creator’s  joy  in  the  work 
of  His  hands,  seeing  He  thus  clothes  these  casual 
flowers  of  a  day  with  such  loveliness  and  grace. 
He  touches  also  the  common  things  of  our  life  with 
the  sudden  glory  of  poetry — the  growing  of  the 
corn,  symbol  of  the  upspringing  of  life  in  human 
souls  ;  the  care  of  parents  in  the  home,  symbol  of  the 
sleepless  providence  of  the  Heavenly  Father  over 
all  His  children  ;  servants  waiting  for  their  lord, 
symbol  of  our  duty  to  an  unseen  Master.  When 
Jesus  looked  on  Nature  and  the  universal  order  of 
man’s  life,  something  great  shone  through — a  Divine 
and  beautiful  mystery.  It  all  spake  of  the  Father 
in  heaven  who  made  and  loves  it  all ;  it  was  all 
instinct  with  the  presence  of  God’s  Spirit.  The 
beauty  of  religion,  its  tenderness  and  grace,  is 
there  ;  and  the  spiritual  glory  of  life.  That  is  an 
outlook  of  the  fullest  joy. 

Literature. — Books  on  the  Parables,  by  Trench,  Arnot,  Dods, 
Bruce ;  Steinraeyer,  Die  Parabeln  des  Uerrn ;  Jiilicher,  Die 
Gleichnisreden  Jesu ;  Fiebig,  Altjiidische  Gleichnisse  imd  die 
Gleichnisse  J esu ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i. 

§  2  ;  Plummer,  art.  ‘  Parables’  in  Hastings’  DB  ;  Sanday,  Outlines 
of  the  Life  of  Christ ,  or  art.  ‘Jesus  Christ’  in  DB;  the  various 
Lives  of  Christ.  RICHARD  GLAISTER. 

IMAGE. — This  is  cue  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  of  ei/a ov. 
In  the  Gospels  it  occurs  only  in  Mt  2220  ||  Mk  1216 
||  Lk  2024,  where,  in  Christ’s  answer  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  Roman  tribute,  it  refers  to  the  likeness  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius. 

IMAGINATION.- 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
mentally  the  images  or  ‘copies’  of  past  elements  of  sense- 
experience.  This  may  be  done  in  three  ways  :  (1)  passively,  as 
when  we  reproduce  our  mental  pictures  in  the  form  or  order 
in  which  we  experienced  them  as  sensations  ;  or  (2)  actively, 
as  when  we  combine  the  images  of  past  sensations  into  fresh 
groups  for  purposes  of  our  own,  as  in  the  telling  of  an  imagin¬ 
ary  story  or  (3)  creatively,  as  when  these  images  are  used  to 
symbolize  abstract  ideas,  or  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  endow¬ 
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ments  of  individual  men  and  women  in  these  respects.  Many 
have  but  a  faint  power  of  mentally  reproducing  past  events 
and  objects,  and  among  those  in  whom  the  power  is  well  de¬ 
veloped,  some  are  able  best  to  reproduce  visual  images  (artists), 
others  auditory  impressions  (musicians),  others  the  images  of 
movement  (those  possessing  the  dramatic  gift).  The  poetic  or 
creative  temperament  is  richly  endowed  with  all  these  apti¬ 
tudes,  and  makes  a  free  use  of  its  resources  in  the  presentation 
of  ideal  scenes  and  events  as  a  medium  for  inculcating  its 
message. 

Students  of  our  Lord’s  personality  will  at  once 
recognize  that  He  possessed  the  creative  tempera¬ 
ment  in  its  noblest  development.  He  was  psychi¬ 
cally  endowed  with  a  rich  and  varied  imagination, 
which  was  disciplined,  like  all  His  human  gifts,  to 
the  finest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  consecrated  to 
the  highest  uses.  His  discourses  are  crowded  with 
bright  and  vivid  pictures,  symbolic  of  the  great 
truths  which  He  had  come  to  reveal.  They  are 
expressed  in  language  that  is  rich,  musical,  and 
full  of  verbal  colour  and  rhythmic  phrases.  In 
the  narrative  portions  and  the  parables  there  is 
also  a  striking  dramatic  element,  which  gives 
them  wonderful  life  and  movement. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  imagination  of  Jesus. — - 
It  is  the  last  feature — the  dramatic — which  is  the 
most  prominent  quality  in  the  imagination  of  our 
Lord.  If  the  form  of  His  teaching  can  be  relied 
on  as  an  indication  of  His  mental  endowments,  it 
is  clear  that  truth  naturally  clothed  itself  for  Him 
in  the  form  of  concrete  pictures  and  symbolic 
events.  This  is  probably  the  key  to  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  scenes  so  vividly  described  in  Mt  41_n.  The 
temptations  of  His  public  life  became  visualized 
in  these  typical  scenes,  and  in  fighting  them  thus 
prophetically,  He  rehearsed  the  long  drama  of  His 
future  spiritual  conflicts,  and  overcame  them  be¬ 
forehand.  The  same  dramatic  way  of  dealing  with 
the  critical  facts  of  His. life  and  work  may  be  seen 
in  such  incidents  as  are  detailed  in  Mt  9s8-38  21 11 
2639-  ®,  Lk  1018,  and  many  others.  This  instinctive 
love  of  a  dramatic  situation  as  the  vehicle  of  im¬ 
parting  spiritual  truth,  is  illustrated  also  in  the 
frequent  use  of  object-lessons  full  of  incident  and 
movement.  Sometimes  He  made  a  sudden  and 
skilful  use  of  opportunities  offered  to  Him  in  the 
course  of  social  intercourse,  as  in  Mk  530  1015  1241, 
Lk  524  744  141'6  17'7  etc.  In  other  cases  He  de¬ 
liberately  created  the  situation,  and  then  drew  the 
lesson  with  which  He  desired  to  impress  the  spec¬ 
tators,  as  in  Mk  983-37,  Mt  182‘5,  Lk  2217'20,  and  Jn 
132'12.  (The  incident  ox  the  Blasted  Fig-tree,  if 
understood  as  a  simple  but  vivid  action-parable, 
loses  all  the  ethical  difficulties  which  have  hidden 
its  meaning  from  so  many  commentators). 

The  pictorial  side  of  eur  Lord’s  imagination  is 
scarcely  less  obvious  than  the  dramatic.  He  was 
temperamentally  as  well  as  spiritually  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  Nature  in  all  her  varying 
moods,  her  wealth  of  life,  her  process  of  growth  ; 
and  He  was  a  keen  and  accurate  observer  of  her 
ways,  showing  a  vivid  interest  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  animals  (Mt  628  71B  626  820)  and  in  the.  common 
experiences  of  human  life.  These  impressions 
were  all  stored  up,  as  He  watched  them,  in  the 
treasure-house  of  a  faultless  memory,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  used  as  drapery  for  the  everlasting  truths 
of  the  Kingdom  in  a  way  which  makes  many  of 
His  discourses  a  perfect  arabesque  of  beautiful 
imagery.  His  predominating  love,  however,  was 
for  images  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  human  life 
and  experience.  He  seldom  used  imagery  of  a 
purely  natural  kind,  i.e.  drawn  from  the  imper¬ 
sonal  action  of  physical  or  vital  forces  :  there  is 
nearly  always  some  human  agent  or  sufferer  in  view 
whose  action  or  suffering  invests  the  simile  with  a 
sympathetic  as  well  as  an  intellectual  aspect.  Thus 
He  was  fond  of  drawing  His  word-pictures  from  the 
occupations  of  such  familiar  folk  as  shepherds, 
husbandmen,  fishermen  ;  from  social  customs  in 
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the  home, — marriage  ceremonies,  feasts,  saluta¬ 
tions,  journeyings ;  and  even  from  bodily  life  and 
sensations, — the  eye,  ear,  bones,  feet,  hunger  and 
thirst,  laughing,  mourning,  sickness,  sleep,  etc. 
Our  Lord’s  use  of  natural  imagery  may  be  put 
into  words  written  elsewhere  by  the  present 
writer  : 

‘Nature  is  interesting  to  Him  only  as  the  handiwork  of  God, 
and  the  mirror  of  His  perfections  or  providential  care  for  His 
creatures,  or  of  Him  as  the  Creator  of  human  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  cold  impersonal  attitude  of  the  modern  scientist  towards 
the  creation  was  impossible  to  the  Lover  of  Souls.  Nature  with 
Him  is  the  vehicle  of  truth  as  applied  to  conduct :  she  is  a 
bundle  of  analogies  in  the  sense  of  the  poet : 

“  Two  worlds  are  ours  ;  ’tis  sin  alone 
Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  earth  and  heaven  within 
Plain  as  the  earth  and  sky.” 

In  this  way  our  view  of  Nature  is  beautifully  enriched  and  im¬ 
pregnated  with  higher  meanings  :  and  her  operations  resolve 
themselves  into  a  series  of  delightful  reminders  of  human  duty 
and  of  Divine  love’  (The  Master  and  His  Method,  p.  67). 

The  imaginative  side  of  our  Lord’s  mind  is  seen, 
finally,  in  the  artistic  use  of  language.  Whether 
He  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  or 
(occasionally  at  least)  in  that  form  of  Greek  which 
was  commonly  known  in  Palestine,  in  which  the 
Gospels  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  even  if  we  have  His  discourses  only  in  trans¬ 
lation,  they  are  full  of  characteristic  qualities  of 
vividness,  terseness,  and  colour.  His  use  of  popular 
proverbs  in  fresh  applications  (Mt  912- 13  716  514  621 
llls  1237  1625,  Mk  1023- 27  etc.)  ;  His  love  of  paradox 
(see  Mt  538"42  for  four  striking  instances  of  this  ; 
also  Mk  1023  and  Jn  653)  ;  the  exquisite  grace  of 
some  of  His  descriptions  of  natural  processes  (Mt 
glair.  724fr.),  an,j  0f  social  functions  (Mt  251'12),  to¬ 
gether  with  the  symmetrical  build  of  many  of  His 
sentences  and  discourses  (esp.  Mt  25s1-46),  show  a 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  language  to  which 
only  a  poet  whose  natural  gift  had  been  carefully 
disciplined  to  high  uses  could  attain.  The  more 
the  form  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  is  studied,  the 
more  does  this  verbal  skill  impress  the  reader  as 
complete  and  minute. 

2.  Practical  uses  of  this  imaginative  element  in 
our  Lord's  discourses. — The  method  of  Jesus  being 
exclusively  oral,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  valuable  is 
this  pictorial,  dramatic,  vividly  expressed  quality 
that  runs  through  them  all.  In  order  that  this 
method  should  be  effective  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  it  was  essential  that  it  should 
have  the  marks  of  simplicity,  concreteness,  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  brevity.  It  must  be  simple,  as  it  was 
meant  to  become  current  not  amongst  scholars, 
disciplined  in  the  use  of  complicated  trains  of 
thought,  well  used  to  abstract  lines  of  reasoning, 
and  capable  of  retaining  these  in  their  memory  for 
a  long  time,  but  amongst  the  common  crowd  of 
listeners  who  had  had  only  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  were  incapable  of  giving  a  close  and  sus¬ 
tained  attention  to  any  train  of  thought.  It  must 
be  concrete,  because  such  people  always  thought 
and  spoke  in  such  terms  as  were  closely  allied  to 
their  daily  experience.  It  must  be  vivid,  because 
otherwise  no  deep  or  lasting  impression  could  be 
made  on  such  occasional  and  unstudied  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  our  Lord  habitually  used  to  disseminate 
His  teaching.  And  it  must  be  brief  and  portable, 
for  it  was  meant  not  merely  for  those  who  listened 
to  Him  at  the  time,  but  also  for  those  who  should 
afterwards  ‘  believe  in  his  name  ’  through  the 
‘  preaching  and  teaching  ’  of  the  eye-witnesses  and 
auditors  of  His  earthly  ministry.  All  these  ends 
were  perfectly  served  by  the  imaginative  method 
of  presenting  truth  chosen  by  the  Great  Teacher, 
and  consistently  followed  by  Him  throughout  His 
public  life.  His  wisdom  is  shown  by  the  event. 
1 1  was  probably  many  years  before  any  large  por¬ 
tion  of  His  discourses  and  life-story  was  committed 


to  writing.  But  there  are  clear  indications  that 
great  care  was  taken  to  give  the  general  outlines  of 
the  teaching  accurately  and  without  admixture,  and 
that  the  utmost  reverence  was  felt  for  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  their  Lord’s  utterances  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  first  pupils.  Converts  were  carefully 
taught  from  the  earliest  times  in  catechumen 
classes  in  the  ‘  doctrine  of  Christ  ’  (cf.  1  Co  1511, 
Col  2I!,  Lk  l1*8),  and  they  were  counselled  to  be 
.specially  careful  to  retain  and  transmit  the  exact 
form  in  which  the  teaching  (the  ‘fair  deposit  ’  of 
truth)  had  been  delivered  to  them  (cf.  2  Ti  l13,  a 
very  significant  passage).  It  was  only  as  these 
first  witnesses  were  one  by  one  removed  by  death, 
or  so  scattered  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  appeal, 
that  any  need  for  a  written  version  of  the  Gospel 
began  to  be  felt.  Then  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  their 
record  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  by  com¬ 
mitting  it  to  writing.  In  this  way  the  first  two 
Synoptic  Gospels  may  have  taken  shape,  using  the 
common  basis  of  the  oral  Gospel  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  In  time  various,  versions  would 
arise,  which  were  collated  and  welded  together 
into  a  more  accurate  whole  by  scholarly  men  such 
as  St.  Luke  (l1'3).  Finally,  as  the  last  survivor  of 
the  original  group  passed  away,  Ids  followers 
would  have  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  his  personal 
reminiscences  from  oblivion  ere  it  was  too  late,  and 
thus  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  as  a  supplement  to 
the  others. 

If  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  are  compared  as 
to  their  form,  further  light  is  shed  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  Lord  in  using  the  imaginative  style  of 
speech  as  a  vehicle  for  His  oral  teaching.  St. 
Paul’s  involved  literary  style,  full  as  it  is  of 
technical  terms,  long  sentences,  and  abstract 
trains  of  reasoning,  could  not  possibly  have  served 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  spoken  Gospel,  though,  as  a 
supplementary  commentary  and  exposition  of  the 
truths  enshrined  in  that  Gospel,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose  ;  and  the  same  is  true, 
with  qualifications,  of  the  other  NT  writers. 

3.  A  lesson  for  preachers. — The  example  of  the 
Great  Teacher  still  applies  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  on  the  Christian  function  of  preach¬ 
ing.  In  more  illiterate  periods,  preachers  naturally 
followed  this  method  of  putting  their  discourses 
into  a  concrete,  illustrative,  and  vivid  style  ;  but 
as  books  have  spread,  and  the  habit  of  reading 
has  become  general,  there  has  been  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  throw  sermons  into  a  more  literary  form. 
While  this  has  been  partly  inevitable  and  is  so  far 
justifiable,  it  is  certain  that  the  pulpit  has  lost 
much  of  its  influence  because  of  this  unconscious 
change  of  method.  All  spoken  discourse  should 
aim  at  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  concreteness, 
vividness,  and  brevity  of  expression,  which  are  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  discourses  and  parables 
of  Christ.  The  very  plethora  of  books  makes  this 
specially  needful  in  an  age  when  the  human  mind 
is  overburdened  with  the  rushing  details  of  daily 
experience,  and  the  evanescent  appeal  of  ephemeral 
literature.  Unique  as  are  many  of  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  Christ  as  a  preacher,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  contrast  between  the  Oriental 
environment  in  which  He  lived  and  that  of  our 
own  day,  there  is  nothing  that  more  needs  to  be 
built  into  our  training  of  young  preachers  than  a 
close  study  of  the  method  of  the  Master  with  a 
view  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  day  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

Literature. — Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  106-151 ;  Stalker, 
Imago  Christi,  ch.  xiii.  E.  GRIFFITH -JONES. 

IMITATION. — 1.  Christian  Ethics  was  roughly 
constituted  in  the  early  centuries  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  two  moralities — common  morality,  requiring 
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a  minimum  of  obedience  to  law  from  those  living 
in  the  world,  and  first-class  morality,  the  super- 
legal  or  supererogatory  goodness  of  those  who 
iractised  asceticism.  Into  the  service  of  the 
atter,  with  its  ‘counsels  of  perfection’  (1  Co  725 
with  Mt  1921 — these  texts  are  very  early  applied  in 
this  fashion),  all  Christian  enthusiasm  tended  to 
pour  itself.  This  more  exacting  life  is  praised  as 
making  men  resemble  the  angels.  Christ  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  angels  as  unwedded  (Mt  2230  ||) ;  an 
age,  preoccupied  with  problems  of  sex,  fastened 
upon  this  as  the  leading  truth  in  regard  to  those 
exalted  beings.  But  it  is  in  point  of  fact  a  mere 
external — and  therefore,  of  course,  it  is  imitable  ! 
The  essential  thing  is,  that  angels  ‘  fulfil  God’s 
word  ’  (Ps  10320).  To  our  Lord  Himself  this  was 
the  essential  about  them  :  ‘  Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven,  so  on  earth  ’  (Mt  61").  And,  when  we 
think  of  that  truth,  we  see  that  our  proper  pattern 
is  not  the  angels,  but  the  Son.  About  angels  we 
know  little,  if  anything,  that  is  certain.  They 
are  supernatural,  almost  unnatural  beings.  The 
Son  came  into  this  world  that  we  might  know 
Him,  and  has  obeyed  God’s  will  under  our  own 
conditions,  in  their  extremest  and  most  burden¬ 
some  type. 

2.  This  reinterpretation  —  imitation  of  Christ 
rather  than  of  angels — took  place  within  Catholic 
ethics,  with  a  great  gain  in  the  direction  of  living 
Christian  truth.  The  most  conspicuous  leader  was 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  ‘that  child  of  nature 
and  child  of  God,  half  angel  and  half  nightingale’ 
(C.  Bigg).  Long  before  his  time,  the  pattern  of 
asceticism  had  been  summed  up  in  three  virtues, 
Poverty,  Chastity  (i.e.  celibacy),  and  Obedience. 
There  may  have  been  pre-Christian  influences  at 
work  in  so  moulding  Christian  monasticism.  But 
the  pattern  of  Christ  could  also  be  recognized  in 
these  virtues.  He  had  ‘become  poor’  (2  Co  89) ; 
He  had  ‘made  himself  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake'  (Mt  1912)  ;  He  had  been  ‘obedi¬ 
ent  even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross  ’ 
(Ph  28).  Of  course,  historical  knowledge  and  Chris¬ 
tian  insight — but  the  Middle  Ages  were  weak  in 
both  —  see  differences  as  well  as  similarities. 
Above  all,  Christ,  who  was  persecuted  and  slain 
as  a  revolutionary,  can  hardly  serve  in  fairness  as 
a  pattern  of  blind  obedience  to  constituted  human 
authorities.  But,  to  St.  Francis,  the  requirements 
of  obedience — a  rule  for  his  ‘  Order,’  and  unhesitat¬ 
ing  submission  to  the  Pope — were  established  con¬ 
ditions,  which  he  never  thought  of  criticising. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  ‘  chastity.’ 
The  really  important  features  of  St.  Francis’  char¬ 
acter,  and  of  the  movement  it  gave  rise  to,  were  as 
follows.  ( 1 )  By  the  idea  of  imitating  the  behaviour 
of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Francis  cut  his  way  direct 
to  the  centre  of  things,  unhindered,  if  unhelped, 
by  the  overgrown  and  often  corrupt  Church  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  time,  and  restored  new  life  to  personal 
religion  and  personal  Christianity.  (2)  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  poverty  was  a  living  contribution  to 
religious  progress.  Poverty  to  him  was  no  in¬ 
herited  conventional  virtue.  He  joyed  in  it. 
And,  in  this  joy,  he  penetrated  beyond  externals, 
and  showed  that  he  had  drunk  from  deep  and 
full  fountains.  Poverty  may  be  acquired  by  imi¬ 
tation  ;  joy  cannot.  If  there  was  something  of 
extravagance  in  St.  Francis’  love  of  poverty,  there 
was  also  a  permanent  moral  idea  —  the  ‘simple 
life.’  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  claims  or  con¬ 
ditions  or  limitations  of  that  virtue  ;  but  we  greet 
it  with  reverence  in  so  great  a  genius  as  our  Saint. 
Still  further,  we  must  recognize  in  St.  Francis’  joy 
the  influences  of  romance.  ‘  Poverty  ’  was  his 
dear  ‘  bride.’  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  We  recognize,  too,  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  ;  St.  Francis  ‘entered  religion’ 


at  25,  and  died  at  44.  These  are  accessories — inno¬ 
cent  and  touching  accessories — at  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  smile,  but  certainly  will  not  frown. 
The  centre  lies  deeper.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Christ’s  own  joy  dwelt  in  St.  Francis?  (3)  He 
was  a  servant  of  his  fellow-men.  Here  in  part  he 
inherited  from  the  Church.  The  first  ascetics  were 
hermits,  living  in  solitude  ;  but  the  social  instinct, 
guided  by  the  sagacity  of  Church  rulers,  crept 
after  the  solitaries,  drew  them  into  union,  placed 
them  under  rule,  and  in  many  cases  set  them  to 
useful  work.  The  two  great  orders  of  friars, 
Dominicans  as  well  as  Franciscans,  were  preachers. 
But,  besides  preaching,  St.  Francis  and  all  his 
followers  who  really  shared  his  spirit  were  helpers 
of  men  in  their  needs  and  miseries  ;  a  very  genuine 
part  of  the  pattern  set  by  Christ.  (4)  The  order  of 
Tertiaries — semi- Franciscans,  men  or  women,  living 
in  the  world  ;  not  even  pledged  to  celibacy — was  a 
gallant  attempt  to  minimize  the  distinction  between 
the  two  moralities,  and  to  make  personal  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  St.  Francis  had  discovered  it,  available 
for  non-ascetics.  Here  then  we  see  the  Christianity 
of  imitation  at  its  very  best  (but,  as  we  have  noted, 
it  is  more  than  imitation).  St.  Francis’  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  an  all-round  thing — living,  attractive, 
strong,  serviceable,  joyous.  Why  could  he  not 
reform  the  Church  by  his  indirect  influence  ? 
Perhaps  he  was  too  sweet.  Perhaps  the  lingering 
taint  of  the  theory  of  two  castes  and  two  moralities 
frustrated  him.  Again,  external  poverty  might 
not  be  in  others  what  it  was  in  St.  Francis,  the 
vehicle  of  simplicity  and  spiritual  joy.  Most  obvi¬ 
ously,  external  poverty  broke  down — even  Francis¬ 
cans  evaded  the  full  sacrifice.  It  is  little  shame 
to  have  failed  in  a  region  where  no  one  wholly 
succeeds.  Yet  we  must  note  that  where  St.  Francis 
failed,  Luther  triumphed. 

3.  Monasticism  has  left  us  a  literary  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  kindred  type  of  Christianity  ;  one  of 
the  Church’s  and  one  of  the  world’s  classics ; 
h  Kempis’  work  known  by  the  [historically  doubt¬ 
ful]  name,  The  Imitation  of  Christ.  As  long  as 
human  sorrow  endures,  and  faith  is  not  dead 
among  men,  this  book  will  be  treasured  and  held 
in  reverence.  Christ  died  on  the  cross  ;  we  must 
accept  a  crucifying,  a  denying,  an  abnegation  or 
self  and  self-will.  There  the  message  of  the  book 
stops.  Our  fellow-men,  even  our  Christian  breth¬ 
ren,  are  only  thought  of  as  hindrances  to  Divine 
communion,  tempters  who  threaten  to  impede  our 
sanctification.  A  Kempis  falls  far  belowSt.  Francis, 
who  served  men  for  Christ’s  sake  with  eager 
loyalty.  The  dangerous  one-sidedness  of  this  glori¬ 
ous  book  is  not  due  to  externalizing  Christ’s  ex¬ 
ample.  Externally  even,  the  Gospels  rebuke  it 
with  a  loud  voice.  And  the  book  is  not  external. 
It  has  mystical  depth  and  inwardness.  Mysticism 
touched  with  the  Christian  spirit  is  its  strength. 
But  the  defects  which  mar  it  lie  no  less  deep. 

4.  The  Reformation  abolished  the  ‘  higher  ’ 
morality  of  asceticism,  with  its  imitation  of  such 
outward  circumstances  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  as 
His  poverty  or  His  celibacy.  Ordinary  lay  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  seen  to  involve  a  ‘more  perfect’ 
obedience  than  the  will -worship  of  the  monk. 
(Recent  study  of  Luther  has  called  in  question  his 
insight  on  such  points  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  grasped  the  principle,  however  his  remarks 
in  detail  may  show  the  distorting  influence  of  the 
mediaeval  tradition).  It  is  also  to  be  recognized 
that  Protestant  Christianity,  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  Pauline  Gospel  of  the  cross — Christ  died  for 
us  —  had  less  receptiveness  for  the  thought  of 
Christ’s  example,  in  several  of  its  forms.  Ritschl 
and  some  other  modern  Protestants  even  assert 
that  Christ’s  example  amounts  to  no  more  than 
faultless  fulfilment  of  vocation — a  vocation  very 
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different  from  ours.  This  paradox  belongs  to  the 
art.  ‘  Example'  rather  than  to  the  present  article. 
What  we  have  to  insist  upon  is  this — Christ  can¬ 
not  be  truly  followed  by  imitating  Him  in  externals. 
But  has  the  NT  erred  ?  He  who  was  greatest 
humbled  Himself;  the  Master  of  all  served;  the 
one  perfectly  innocent  sufferer  in  all  history  forgave 
ungrudgingly  ;  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  that 
we  might  lay  down  our  lives  for  others  (Pli  25'8, 
Jn  13“  Mt  2028,  1  P  22\  Lk  23s4,  1  Jn  316).  Can 
this  wonderful  many-sided  example  be  exchanged 
for  a  dry  scholastic  formula  like  ‘  fidelity  to  a 
vocation  ’  ?  We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  Pro¬ 
testantism,  with  its  rediscovery  of  the  gospel  of 
God’s  love,  and  with  its  repudiation  of  false  (mon¬ 
astic)  conceptions  of  the  higher  life,  should  blur  at 
some  points  that  moral  claim  which  is,  in  truth, 
high  as  heaven — high  as  Christ  Himself. 

5.  Asceticism  is  an  obsolete  danger  in  modern 
Protestant  circles ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
tendency  to  ‘  imitation  ’  may  take  other  forms. 
The  socialistic  reading  of  Christ’s  words — social¬ 
ism  crossed  with  crazy  altruism  ;  anarchistic  social¬ 
ism  or  socialistic  anarchism  ;  extremes  meet ! — is 
primarily  a  wooden  way  of  conceiving  Christ’s 
teaching,  just  as  imitation  is  a  wooden  way  of 
following  Christ’s  example.  If  we  rise  into  the 
region  of  Christian  principle,  both  dangers  vanish. 
But  there  is  a  more  subtle  connexion  between 
ideas  of  imitation  and  a  false  programme  for  the 
Christian  life.  Many  schemes  of  the  Atonement 
(e.g.  the  late  Dr.  Moberly’s)  tell  us  in  substance 
that  Christ  initiated  a  process — to  Dr.  Moberly,  a 
penitential  process  of  self-mortification  ;  to  others, 
a  process  of  world-redeeming  love — which  Chris¬ 
tians  must  prolong.  This  is  substantially  imita¬ 
tion  over  again.  We  are  to  be  saved  by  ‘being 
such  men  as  He  was,  too.’  The  Pauline  and 
Protestant  gospel  tells  us  that  Christ  offered  and 
finished  the  great  sacrifice.  We  may  well  recoil 
from  the  old  vulgar  train  of  thought  described  by 
M‘Leod  Campbell:  ‘He  suffered  —  I  shall  not 
suffer  ’  ;  but  God  forbid  we  should  dream  that  we 
share,  in  all  respects  and  for  every  purpose,  the 
lot  of  Christ.  We  fill  up  remaining  suffering — if  we 
are  found  worthy — but  we  do  not  fill  out  an  uncom- 
ileted  Atonement ;  that  was  ‘  finished,’  once  and 
or  all,  in  mysterious  anguish,  in  agony  out  of 
which  springs  our  new  life.  We  have  not  fully  un¬ 
learned  the  dreary  external  programme  of  imita¬ 
tion  till  we  confess  Christ  unambiguously  as  our 
life  and  our  only  hope.  We  are  to  resemble  Him, 
jartly  as  the  younger  born  resemble  the  elder 
mother,  partly  as  the  saved  resemble  the  Saviour. 
Confessing  this,  we  are  prepared  to  learn  those 
further  things  He  has  to  teach  us  about  the  ways 
of  conformity  to  His  image.  Protestantism  is  to 
be  developed  or  supplemented,  but  must  not  be 
abolished.  Christian  ethics  presuppose  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gospel.  They  can  never  take  its  place. 

Literature. — The  best  recent  book  on  the  general  subject  is 
Stalker’s  Imago  Christi,  with  its  thoughtful  criticism  of  the 
Imitatio.  Early  Christian  literature  is  well  summarized  in 
Luthardt’s  Hist,  of  Christian  Ethics  (Eng.  tr.).  For  St.  Francis, 
see  P.  Sabatier’s  Life  and  other  writings.  For  the  Reformers, 
see  Charles  Heard’s  Martin  Luther ,  also  his  Hibbert  Lecture. 
(Luther,  that  great  religious  genius,  is  the  Reformer  to  study). 

Robert  Mackintosh. 

IMMANENCE  (Lat.  in,  ‘in,’  and  manere,  ‘to 
remain  ’)  means  abiding  or  dwelling  in.  In  general 
it  denotes  the  existence  and  operation  of  one  thing 
within  another.  In  Philosophy  it  expresses  the 
identity  of  the  originating  and  causal  principle,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  genesis  of  the  universe,  with  the 
universe  itself  in  its  progressive  history.  In  The¬ 
ology  it  denotes  the  indwelling  and  operation  of 
God  within  the  entire  universe,  of  which  He  is  the 
first  cause  and  the  abiding  ground.  It  stands  in 
contrast  with  ‘transcendence,’  which  implies  that 
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God  is  prior  to,  and  not  limited  by,  the  universe, 
which  depends  upon  Him  for  its  origin  and  con¬ 
tinued  existence.  But  immanence  and  transcend¬ 
ence  are  not  exclusive  of  each  other.  A  correct 
theistic  philosophy  gives  a  place  to  each  of  these 
principles  in  its  exposition  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  the  universe. 

The  history  of  the  principle  of  immanence  is  interesting’.  It 
is  perhaps  first  suggested  by  the  vov;  of  Anaxagoras,  as  the 
principle  of  operative  intelligence  in  the  universe.  In  the 
idealistic  system  of  Plato,  according  to  which  the  ideas  that 
are  supposed  to  be  archetypal  in  God  become  ectypal  in  the 
universe,  and  constitute  its  real  essence,  order,  and  intelligi¬ 
bility,  the  immanence  of  Deity  is  involved.  The  same  sugges¬ 
tion  is  also  implied  in  the  eternal  forms  of  Aristotle,  according 
to  which  the  framer  of  the  world  moulded  it  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the  immanent 
acts  of  the  soul  in  forming  a  purpose  and  its  transient  acts  in 
making  the  purpose  effective,  illustrates  the  principle  of  imman¬ 
ence  in  a  general  way. 

In  the  later  Platonic  philosophy  of  the  School  of  Alexandria 
the  principle  of  the  Xoyo;,  especially  in  the  hands  of  Philo  the 
Jew,  also  suggests  the  idea  of  immanence.  Philo  perhaps 
borrowed  the  term  from  the  Wisdom  literature,  where  it  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  <rotp,oc.  or  ratio ,  and  applied  to  denote  what 
Plato  had  called  thtetu,  This  usage  of  the  term  Xoyo;  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  itself  and  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  usage  of 
the  same  term  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

In  modern  philosophy  the  dictum  of  Malebranche,  that  we 
know  things  truly  only  when  we  see  them  in  relation  to  God, 
and  the  monadology  of  Leibnitz,  according  to  which  a  vital 
principle  is  supposed  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  things,  both 
involve  the  idea  of  immanence.  Spinoza’s  pantheism,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  all  pantheism,  so  emphasizes  immanence  that  transcend¬ 
ence  has  no  place.  The  absolute  idealism  of  the  Hegelian 
type  of  philosophy  and  the  Hindu  theosophy  both  make  so 
much  of  the  immanence  of  the  Deity  that  His  transcendence 
is  quite  obscured.  In  the  philosophy  of  our  own  time  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  immanence  of 
God,  and  this  tendency  is  affecting  theology  in  a  wholesome 
way.  The  result  is  a  sound  theistic  philosophy,  as  the  basis  for 
a  more  vital  theology. 

This  article  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  idea  of 
immanence  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
and  specially  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Synoptics  do  not  give  as  much 
prominence  to  the  Divine  immanence  as  does  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that 
transcendence  prevails  in  the  former  and  imman¬ 
ence  in  the  latter ;  yet  it  is  true  that  one  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  way  in  which  the  relations 
between  God  and  the  universe  are  construed. 

1.  In  the  Synoptics  there  are  hints  of  the  Divine 
immanence  in  nature  which  resemble  the  OT 
utterances  upon  this  point,  e.g.  Mt  545  630,  Mk  6S1, 
Lk  2129.  Transcendence  is  not  excluded  in  these 
passages.  God’s  immanence  in  man  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mt  68  1020,  Mk  13”,  Lk  l67  226  ll17.  The 
fact  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  Christ  is  alluded 
to  in  Mt  316  41  1218  2T48,  Mk  l12  92,  Lk  41.  That 
God  is  immanent  in  some  sense  in  the  subjects 
of  His  Kingdom  is  implied  in  Mt  1040  1333  182  2820, 
Mk  l16,  Lk  1321.  It  may  be  added  that  demon¬ 
iacal  immanence  in  men  is  often  expressed  in  the 
Synoptics,  e.g.  Mt  828  124®,  Mk  3s2  917,  Lk  838. 

We  can  scarcely  conclude  from  these  and  similar 
passages  that  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  idea  of 
immanence  in  the  Synoptics.  The  fact  that  God 
is  constantly  in  vital  and  operative  contact  with 
the  entire  universe  of  being  is  very' evident ;  but 
God’s  being  and  activity  are  not  necessarily  limited 
by  the  universe.  He  is  the  First  Cause  of  all 
things,  yet  second  causes  have  their  place  and 
dependent  efficiency  in  the  universe.  Hence  it 
is  that  God’s  transcendence  is  clearly  recognized. 

2.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  immanence  has  a  larger 
place.  Some  interpreters  suppose  that  St.  John 
borrowed  many  of  his  ideas,  especially  that  of  the 
\6yos,  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  represented 
by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  combined  some  OT 
ideas  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  But  there 
are  differences  between  the  \070s  doctrine  of  St. 
John  and  that  of  Philo  which  entirely  exclude  the 
supposition  that  St.  John  was  a  mere  borrower. 
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The  fact  that  lie  makes  no  allusion  to  Philo  or  to 
Alexandria,  hut  rather  assumes  that  he  gathered 
his  ideas  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  fully  justifies 
this  view. 

The  immanence  of  God  in  nature  is  implied  in 
Jn  38  424  1 l24.  His  immanence  in  is  suggested 
in  l1"14  812  146.  Here  God,  in  some  active  way,  is 
operative  in  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man  as  its 
Divine  light. 

But  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
finds  the  immanence  of  God  in  a  special  manner. 
For  this  see  l1'14  5'26  7s3  838-  43  1030  1  2-4- 45- 50  ]  3:12  1411- 
is.  26  jgss  1027.  as  j  ’-5.  2i.  23_  jn  several  of  these  passages 
the  term  \6yos  is  used  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  In 
this  term  the  idea  of  immanence  is  involved  ;  but 
as  this  topic  is  fully  treated  in  art.  Logos  it  need 
not  be  discussed  at  length  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Logos,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  Divine  principle  by  whose 
agency  the  operative  intelligence  of  God  is  mani¬ 
fested  and  made  effective  in  the  entire  universe. 
Care  is  needed  here  not  to  give  too  much  of  the 
colour  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  upon  this  point. 

This  Gospel  also  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
God  is  immanent  in  believers,  as  the  subjects  of 
His  spiritual  Kingdom.  See  327  414  653  737-38  ll25 
igi-io  178. 23. 24  jn  passages  lil<e  these  the  fact  is 
presented  that  there  is  such  a  union  with,  and 
participation  in,  Christ  on  the  part  of  believers, 
that  He  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  a  spiritual 
life  which  is  Divine.  In  a  deep  mystical  sense 
God  may  be  regarded  as  immanent  in  believers  by 
virtue  of  this  union,  and  their  partaking  of  the 
Divine  nature  thereby. 

As  against  Deism,  the  Gospels  very  plainly  teach 
that  God  is  in  constant  and  vital  contact  with  the 
universe.  As  against  Pantheism,  they  also  teach 
that  God  is  vaster  than  the  universe,  and  is  in 
no  way  conditioned  by  it.  Hence  they  present  a 
sound  Theism,  which  gives  a  proper  place  alike  to 
the  immanence  and  transcendence  of  God  in  the 
relations  which  He  sustains  to  the  universe.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  fact  of  this  immanent  and 
transcendent  relation,  rather  than  the  mode  of  it, 
is  set  forth  in  the  Gospels.  The  Epistles  expand 
some  of  these  things  (cf.  Ro  l20  5®  8U,  1  Co  l30  210 
619  86,  Gal  l16  419,  Eph  610,  Ph.  213,  Col  l19,  He  l3  216, 
1  Jn  3s4  415 ;  see  also  St.  Paul  in  Ac  1725,  28). 

Literature.  —  Plato,  Phcedrus  ;  Philo,  de  Opif.  Mundi  ; 
Spinoza,  Ethica ;  Hegel,  Logic  ;  Caird,  The.  Evolution  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  Royce,  God  and  the  Individual ;  Illingworth,  Divine 
Immanence ;  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Imitatio  Christi ;  Eckhart, 
Writings  ;  Allan,  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought ;  Flint,  Anti - 
Theistic  Theories ,  p.  339  ;  Agnosticism ,  p.  592  ;  Martensen,  Chr. 
Dogmatics,  pp.  103-106  ;  Orr,  Chr.  View  of  God  and  the  World , 

p-  3i8.  F'rancis  R.  Beattie. 

IMMANUEL  (Eiu./j.avov'fiX)  occurs  once  only  in  the 
NT  (Mt  l23,  in  the  quotation  from  Is  714  where  the 
name  is  given  in  the  form  Snusj?).  It  is  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  examine  the  original  prophecy  before 
discussing  the  Evangelist’s  application  of  it  to  Jesus. 

1.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  prediction 
were  as  follows.  Probably  under  the  influence  of 
a  wish  to  force  Judah  into  a  coalition  against 
Assyria,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  southern  king¬ 
dom  by  Syria  and  Ephraim  about  735-734  (Is  7lff-)- 
The  attack  was  specially  directed  against  the 
Davidic  dynasty,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  allies 
to  dethrone  Aliaz  and  set  the  son  of  Tabeel  in  his 
place  (v.6).  The  invasion  filled  Aliaz  with  panic, 
and  he  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
the  king  of  Assyria  (2  K  167ff-).  Between  the  great 
Empire  of  Assyria  and  the  petty  State  of  Judah 
there  could  be  no  talk  of  equal  alliance,  Judah 
must  forfeit  its  independence  and  become  a  vassal 
of  Assyria.  This  involved  heavy  taxation  and  the 
loss  of  all  power  of  independent  action.  Taxation 


would  only  aggravate  the  social  misery  and  ruth¬ 
less  oppression  from  which  the  poor  were  suffering, 
and  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  carry 
through  those  social  reforms  which  the  prophets 
regarded  as  most  necessary.  Accordingly,  Isaiah 
vehemently  opposed  the  king’s  project.  He  made 
light  of  the  danger  from  Syria  and  Ephraim,  and 
stigmatized  the  allies  as  fag-ends  of  smoking  tire- 
brands,  which  might  cause  considerable  annoyance, 
but  had  lost  all  power  for  serious  mischief.  He 
bade  Ahaz  be  quiet  and  fearless,  assuring  him  that 
God  would  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  foes  (Is 
74ff-),  but  warning  him  that  his  stability  depended 
on  his  faith  (v.9).  Possibly  our  present  text  is 
somewhat  abbreviated,  but  at  any  rate  Isaiah, 
either  on  that  or  possibly  another  occasion,  offered 
him  a  sign  in  conlirmation  of  his  assurance,  placing 
the  universe  from  Sheol  to  Heaven  at  his  disposal. 
Ahaz  refused,  since  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind,  but  pretended  that  his  unwillingness  was 
prompted  by  reluctance  to  tempt  God.  The  pro¬ 
phet  passionately  cries  out  against  the  conduct 
which,  not  content  with  wearying  men,  goes  on  to 
weary  God.  Then  he  proceeds  to  give  the  king  a 
sign  from  God  Himself,  namely,  the  sign  of  Im¬ 
manuel  (v.10ff). 

The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is  itself  somewhat 
uncertain.  It  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  word  translated  ‘  virgin  ’  in  the  EV  should 
be  more  correctly  rendered  ‘young  woman.’  The 
proper  Heb.  term  for  ‘  virgin  ’  is  nSin?,  though  even 
this  is  used  in  J1  l8  for  ‘  young  widow.  ’  All  that 
can  with  certainty  be  said  of  the  word  used  by 
Isaiah  is  that  it  indicates  a  young  woman  of  marria¬ 
geable  age,  but  says  nothing  as  to  whether  she  is 
married  or  not.  Accordingly  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  do  not  warrant  us  in  interpreting  the  sign  as 
the  prodigy  of  a  virgin  conception.  The  natural 
interpretation  to  put  on  the  prophecy  is  that  a 
young  woman,  either  married  at  the  time  or  soon 
to  be  married,  would  give  birth  to  a  son  and  call 
him  by  this  name.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  we 
should  translate  with  RV  ‘shall  conceive’  or  with 
RVm  ‘  is  with  child.’  The  former  is,  however,  per¬ 
haps  the  more  probable.  The  third  question  is 
whether  we  should  translate  ‘  a  virgin  ’  or  ‘  the 
virgin.’  The  Hebrew  has  the  article,  which  is 
correctly  rendered  ‘  the  virgin,’  in  which  case  some 
definite  person  is  in  the  prophet’s  mind.  But 
Hebrew  idiom  often  uses  the  definite  article  where 
in  English  we  should  translate  indefinitely,  so  that 
‘a  virgin’  is  equally  correct  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew. 


These  uncertainties  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves  naturally  leave  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
and  this  is  largely  increased  by  other  uncertainties.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  desirable  to  narrow  the  range  of  possible  interpretation  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  prophet 
is  referring  to  something  in  the  near  future,  otherwise  the  sign 
could  have  conveyed  no  message  to  the  king,  all  the  more  that 
his  difficulty  was  urgent.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  beware  of 
supposing  that  anything  extraordinary  is  necessarily  intended 
by  the  sign.  Isaiah  walked  in  captive’s  dress  for  a  sign  and  a 
wonder  upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (Is  203),  certainly  not  because 
of  any  miraculous  character  attached  to  his  conduct  (cf.  also 
818).  With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  may  approach  the 
question,  What  message  was  the  sign  intended  to  convey  ? 
When  Ahaz  had  been  bidden  ask  a  sign,  the  object  was  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  his  enemies  would  be  overthrown  and  their 
alliance  against  him  come  to  nought.  We  naturally  expect  that 
the  sign  volunteered  by  the  prophet  will  have  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance.  Yet  there  are  objections  to  this  view.  It  may  be  argued 
that  Ahaz’  refusal  to  ask  a  sign  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  situation,  especially  after  the  warning  in  79 ;  and  if  he 
rejected  a  sign  assuring  him  of  deliverance,  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  he  received  one  that  was  ominous  of  disaster.  And 
such  a  sign,  according  to  our  present  text,  we  seem  to  possess. 
For  the  prediction  in  v.16,  that  Immanuel  should  eat  curdled 
milk  and  honey,  implies  that  Judah  would  have  reverted  from 
the  agricultural  to  the  pastoral  state,  in  other  words,  would  have 
suffered  a  devastation  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  And  th;s  is 
confirmed  by  v.H,  wherein  a  terrible  invasion  bringing  a  dis¬ 
aster  unprecedented  since  the  days  of  Rehoboam  is  predicted. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  v.1R,  at  any 
rate  in  its  present  form,  for  that  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the 
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sign  that  before  the  child  knows  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,  the  land  whose  two  kings  Ahaz  abhors  will  be  forsaken. 
In  other  words,  v.18  interprets  the  sign  as  the  desolation  of  Syria 
and  Ephraim.  It  is  therefore  a  sign,  not  of  disaster  to  Judah, 
but  of  deliverance.  We  are  accordingly  confronted  with  the 
problem  whether  the  original  text  is  here  preserved.  It  would 
suffice  to  bring  v.l0  into  harmony  with  vv.l5- 17  if  the  former 
were  to  read  simply  ‘  for  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  thy  land  shall  be  forsaken  ’ ;  and 
several  scholars  have  adopted  this  expedient.  In  that  case  the 
sign  is  simply  one  of  disaster  for  Judah.  Nevertheless  there  are 
serious  difficulties  in  the  waj'  of  accepting  this  solution,  and  the 
question  is  forced  upon  us  whether  more  radical  measures  are 
not  necessary.  Even  with  the  suggested  abbreviation  of  v.18  it 
does  not  connect  so  well  with  v.l®  as  with  v.U.  But  apart  from 
that,  there  are  other  arguments  for  treating  the  sign  as  favour¬ 
able.  The  name  Immanuel  itself,  expressing  the  conviction 
that  God  was  with  His  people,  might,  of  course,  be  harmonized 
with  either  verse.  It  gains  significance  only  on  account  of  the 
distress  in  which  the  name  was  given,  the  mother’s  faith  is  a 
sign  only  when  experience  seems  to  contradict  it.  The  name 
might  therefore  be  given  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  Syrian  invasion  or  in  the  greater  distress  that  was  to  follow 
from  Assyria.  But  Isaiah  certainly  anticipated  the  overthrow 
of  Syria  and  Ephraim.  Not  only  so,  but  a  little  later,  in  the 
public  exhibition  on  a  tablet  of  the  word  M aher-shalal-hash-baz, 
and  nearly  a  year  later  in  the  giving  of  this  name  to  his  new¬ 
born  son,  he  expressed  his  faith  in  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition. 
It  is  indeed  urged  that  the  sign  of  Immanuel  would  thus  be 
only  a  duplication  of  the  sign  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  duplication  should  be 
objectionable.  Moreover,  there  is  a  significant  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  the  two  which  points  to  such  an  identification  of  meaning. 
The  time  limit  in  both  cases  is  very  similar.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  before  the  child  shall  know  to  say  1  my  father  and  my  mother  ’ ; 
in  other  words,  the  events  described  are  to  happen  before  the 
infant  who  has  just  been  born  has  learnt  to  utter  the  first  things 
that  a  child  says.  The  other  time  limit  is  precisely  similar, 

‘  before  the  child  knows  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.’ 
By  this  the  prophet  need  not  mean  before  he  comes  to  years  of 
moral  discretion,  but  before  he  learns  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  harmful  food.  And  the  very  fact  that  a  year  later 
Isaiah  was  still  concerned  mainly  with  the  invasion  of  the  allies 
and  in  asserting  his  conviction  of  their  overthrow,  surely  makes 
it  probable  that  the  same  question  preoccupies  his  attention 
here.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  obstinacy  of 
Ahaz  would"  make  any  difference  to  the  character  of  the  sign. 
Unless  we  are  explicitly  warned  to  the  contrary,  it  is  natural  to 
assume  that  the  sign  given  possessed  the  same  significance  as 
the  sign  offered.  The  present  writer  accordingly  takes  the  view 
that  the  sign  is  of  a  favourable  character.  This  involves,  it  is 
true,  the  elimination  of  v.15  (and  perhaps  of  v.lf,  though  this 
may  belong  to  another  prophecj7),  but  in  any  case  something  has 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  passage  to  secure  consistency.  It  might, 
of  course,  seem  easier  to  eliminate  a  few  words  in  v.l®  than  to 
strike  out  a  whole  verse.  Nevertheless,  when  we  look  at  v.15  we 
see  that  it  is  practically  compounded  of  part  of  v.2'-’  and  part  of 
v.16,  whereas  the  words  ‘  whose  two  kings  thou  abhorrest  ’  make 
a  much  greater  impression  of  originality. 

The  question  accordingly  arises,  In  what  precisely  did  the 
sign  consist?  The  stress  may  lie  either  on  the  nD^y,  or  the  son, 
or  the  name  given  to  him,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  interpretation  has,  of  course,  thrown  the  stress  on  the 
first  of  these  ;  for  it  the  sign  lay  in  the  virgin-conception.  But 
when  the  true  sense  of  nAy  is  understood,  this  interpretation 
becomes  impossible.  If  she  were  one  of  the  king's  wives,  then 
the  child  would  be  the  king’s  son,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
identification  with  the  Messiah  would  have  to  be  considered. 
It  would  be  possible  to  accept,  with  McCurdy,  the  identification 
of  Immanuel  with  Hezekiah,  the  chronological  difficulties  not 
being  altogether  insuperable.  A  third  possible  alternative 
would  be  to  accept  the  view  taken  by  several  scholars,  most 
recently  by  Whitehouse  in  the  Century  Bible,  and  identify  the 

rrD by  with  the  community  in  Zion.  We  have  no  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  term  was  used  at  that  time  for  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  identification  with  one  of  the  king’s  wives  must 
also  be  pronounced  improbable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  was  dynastic  even  more  than  national,  directed  against 
the  Davidic  house  rather  than  against  Judah  as  a  whole.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  identifying  Immanuel  with  the  Messianic 
king  mentioned  in  91  7  and  ll1-9.  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
the  present  text  of  88,  the  land  of  Judah  is  represented  as 
Immanuel’s  land,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  text  should  be 
eorvected  in  harmoiw  with  810.*  We  may  then  set  aside  the 


*  Probably  instead  of  ‘  thy  land,  O  Immanuel,’  we  should 
read  ‘the  land,  for  God  is  with  us,’  thus  getting  a  refrain  at  the 
end  of  v.8  to  match  that  at  the  end  of  v.10.  In  that  case  the 
figure  of  the  bird  with  wings  spread  over  the  land  is  a  symbol  of 
God’s  protecting  care  of  Judah,  shielding  her  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  all  earthly  foes.  The  extreme  abruptness  of  the 
transition  from  threat  to  promise  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
88b-l0  is  a  fragment  not  connected  with  the  preceding  verses. 
It  must  even  be  granted  that  Marti  may  be  right  in  regarding  it 
as  a  later  addition  ;  for  although  the  prophecy  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  Isaiah’s,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  addressing  the 
forces  of  Assyria  as  composed  of  various  nationalities,  yet  taken 
by  itself  the  reference  to  the  coalition  of  the  far  nations  against 
Judah  recurs  as  a  standing  feature  of  the  later  apocalyptic. 


Messianic  identification.  With  the  correction  of  8s  no  reason 
remains  for  considering  that  the  personality  of  Immanuel  is  an 
important  element  in  the  sign  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  similar 
cases  that  it  is  the  name  and  not  the  person  who  bears  it  that  is 
important.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  Hosea’s  children,  and, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  of  Isaiah’s  children.  The  pro¬ 
phetic  significance  both  of  Shear -jashub  and  M aher-shalal-hash- 
baz  lies  not  in  the  children  themselves,  but  exclusively  in  their 
names.  We  expect  the  same  to  be  true  in  this  case.  Just  as 
the  names  of  Isaiah’s  two  children  express,  the  one  his  doctrine 
of  the  remnant,  the  other  his  certainty  that  Syria  and  Ephraim 
would  be  overthrown,  so  the  name  Immanuel  expresses  the 
mother’s  conviction  that  God  is  with  His  people.  The  sign  is 
no  prodigy  in  this  case.  For  against  the  king’s  unbelief  and 
his  obstinate  refusal  to  accept  a  sign  there  arises  the  mother’s 
impressive  faith,  which  confronted  danger  without  dismay,  and 
uttered  her  conviction  of  God’s  presence  with  His  people  in  the 
name  she  gave  her  son.  The  personality  of  the  mother  is 
equally  with  that  of  the  son  of  no  importance  for  the  sign  ;  that 
consists  in  the  mother’s  faith  and  the  son’s  name.  Accordingly 
it  is  better  to  translate  ‘a  young  woman’  instead  of  ‘the  young 
woman.’  Isaiah,  however,  does  not  mean  precisely  that  any 
young  woman,  who  is  shortly  about  to  conceive  and  give  birth 
to  a  son,  may  call  his  name  Immanuel.  While  he  has  no  definite 
young  woman  in  his  mind,  he  predicts  that  some  young  woman 
will,  in  the  future,  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  to  whom  she  will 
give  the  name  Immanuel.  His  language  is  not  that  of  hypo¬ 
thesis  but  of  prediction.* 

2.  The  way  is  now  clear  to  discuss  St.  Matthew’s 
use  of  the  passage.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
examine  the  subject  either  of  the  Virgin-concep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  or  of  the  early  Christian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  prophecy.  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  was  m  general  very  little  controlled  by 
the  original  sense  of  the  OT  passage  quoted.  It 
was  of  a  largely  polemical  character,  since  it  was 
necessary,  against  the  cavilling  of  the  Jews,  to 
prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  from  the  OT. 
Accordingly  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  ransacked 
to  find  parallels  with  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  at  a  quite  early  period,  collec¬ 
tions  of  these  passages  were  drawn  up  for  contro¬ 
versial  use.  The  First  Gospel  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
Messianic  proof-texts,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  for  two  facts  so  important  to  the 
author  as  the  Virgin-conception  and  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  the  writer  should  allege  an  OT  prophecy. 
But  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  creates  a  very 
interesting  problem,  which,  however,  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  differently  by  those  who  accept  the 
Virgin-conception  as  a  fact  and  by  those  who  dis¬ 
pute  it.  For  the  former,  the  fact  itself  is  the 
starting-point,  and  the  author  had  to  find  in  the 
OT  a  text  appropriate  to  it.  The  only  question 
that  would  really  arise  would  be  as  to  the  part 
played  by  the  LXX  in  suggesting  Is  714.  In  this 
passage  the  LXX  renders  nAy  by  irapfUros,  which 
suggests  virginity  much  more  strongly  than  the 
Hebrew  word.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that 
the  LXX  so  translated  shows  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Gospel  may  independently  have  taken 
the  word  in  the  same  sense.  That  he  did  so  is 
rendered  not  improbable  by  the  fact  that  his  trans¬ 
lation  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of  the  LXX.f 
The  significance  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  name  Immanuel ,  which  might  be  trans¬ 
lated  ‘God  with  us’  as  well  as  ‘God  is  with  us,’ 
probably  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  passage, 
and  then  the  translation  of  rrAy  by  irapdlvos  would 

*  The  connexion  of  v.18  with  v.w  is  as  follows.  A  young 
woman  will  bear  a  son  and  call  his  name  Immanuel.  This 
will  be  a  sign,  for  it  will  express  a  faith  which  triumphs  over 
the  appearance  of  imminent  disaster.  And  it  is  truly  God- 
inspired  faith,  for  it  will  be  splendidly  vindicated.  Ere  the 
child  thus  born  in  days  of  darkness  knows  how  to  distinguish 
between  hurtful  and  proper  food,  the  hostile  power  will  be 
crushed,  and  thus  God’s  presence  with  His  people  will  be 
clearly  manifested.  Immanuel  will  be  a  standi^ft  rebuke  to  the 
king’s  scepticism. 

f  The  LXX  of  Is  714  reads  in  B  :  B/x  tovto  Bbxn/  I  p/o$  xvtos 
CjU.7v  tTYifje.iiov’  /Bob  rj  trxpdivo?  tv  yxcrTp /  Xvjpo^eTX/  xx/  tU'Stx/  v/ov , 
xx)  xxXuri/s  to  ovofjue.  ocvtov  ’ EpcpucvouviX.  For  XypfJ/eroc/,  however, 
NAQ  read  b£v,  which  is  the  same  rendering  as  that  in  Matthew. 
For  xocxitrs/s  we  have  in  K  xxXitrit ;  neither  B  nor  N  here  coincide 
with  Matthew.  The  text  in  Mt  l23  reads  /Bob  yt  TxpSevoi  iv  yxrrp) 

£££i  XX/  Ti^STX/  V/0V ,  XX/  XxXitTOVO'/V  TO  OvO/XX  XVTOV  fJL/XXV OVYtX. 
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readily  be  suggested  by  his  belief  in  the  Virgin- 
conception 

Among  those,  however,  who  regard  the  belief  in 
the  Virgin-birth  as  a  piece  of  primitive  Christian 
mythology,  there  has  been  a  controversy  as  to  what 
led  the  author  to  quote  this  passage,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  that  belief  and  the  passage  in 
Isaiah.  Many  think  that  the  former  was  created 
by  the  latter,*  and  probably  in  the  form  given  to 
it  by  the  LXX  translation.  The  Hebrew,  it  is 
thought,  would  not  naturally  have  lent  itself  to 
this  purpose  apart  from  the  definite  use  of  irapdevos 
in  the  LXX.  Several  recent  scholars,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  that  the  use  of  wapdlvos  is  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  St.  Matthew’s  quota¬ 
tion.  They  consider  that  even  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  there  had  been  formed  a  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  which  included  among  other  things  His 
supernatural  birth.  This  was  ultimately  derived 
from  the  pagan  stories  of  children  of  the  gods,  but 
was  not  taken  over  directly  from  paganism  by 
Jewish  Christianity.  It  had  arisen  on  the  soil  of 
J  udaism  itself,  and  it  is  in  the  J  udreo  -  pagan 
syncretism,  with  its  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  must 
be  born  of  a  virgin,  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  is 
to  be  sought.  What  was  said  of  Christ  was  sub¬ 
sequently  transferred  to  Jesus,  when  Jesus  and 
the  Christ  were  identified.  A  quotation  from 
Gunkel  will  make  this  position  clear.  After  say¬ 
ing  that  the  mythological  representations  did  not 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  later  Gentile 
Christianity,  he  proceeds  :  ‘  But  this  would  have 
been  impossible  if  Judaism  itself  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  possessed  this  or  similar  representations. 
The  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Virgin  through  the 
Divine  Spirit  had,  we  may  assume,  already  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Christological  dogma  before  Jesus, 
just  as  His  birth  in  Bethlehem  and  frt>m  David’s 
race,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Jesus  only  at  a 
later  time.  What  we  have  to  learn  then,  and 
what  will  subsequently  be  shown  again,  is  that 
this  Judaism  which  found  its  way  into  primitive 
Christianity  must  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
syncretism  ’  ( Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Ver- 

stdndnis  des  NT,  p.  69).  Similarly,  Cheyne,  in  his 
Bible  Problems,  considers  that  the  historical  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  statement  of  the  Virgin-birth  is 
that  it  arose  ‘in  the  story  of  non- Jewish  origin 
current  in  Jewish  circles  and  borrowed  from  them 
by  certain  Jewish  Christians.’  He  interprets 
‘  virgin  ’  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In  its  original  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  it  expresses  the  fact  that  the  great  mythic 
mother-goddess  was  independent  of  the  marriage 
tie’  (p.  75).  For  him  the  passage  in  Mt.  ‘is  a 
Jewish  -  Christian  transformation  of  a  primitive 
story,  derived  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  from 
Babylonia,  and  analogous  to  the  Jewish  trans- 
*  Cf.  Harnack  :  ‘  Even  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
virgin  sprang  from  Is  714.  .  .  .  The  conjecture  of  Usener,  that 
the  idea  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin  is  a  heathen  myth  which 
was  received  by  the  Christians,  contradicts  the  entire  earliest 
development  of  Christian  tradition,  which  is  free  from  heathen 
myths,  so  far  as  these  had  not  already  been  received  by  wide 
circles  of  Jews  (ahove  all,  certain  Babylonian  and  Persian  myths), 
which  in  the  case  of  that  idea  is  not  demonstrable.  Besides,  it  is 
in  point  of  method  not  permissible  to  stray  so  far  when  we  have 
near  at  hand  such  a  complete  explanation  as  Is  714’  (History 
of  Dogma,  i.  p.  100,  n.  1).  Harnack,  it  is  true,  does  not  assert 
that  it  was  the  LXX  rendering  which  created  the  belief,  though 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  is  his  view.  He  is  not  divided  in 
principle  from  Gunkel  and  Cheyne,  since  he  admits  that  heathen 
myths  had  come  into  Christianity  through  Judaism,  but  he 
considers  that  the  Virgin-birth  does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
belong  to  these,  and  that  an  extra- Jewish  source  should  not  be 
sought  when  a  Jewish  source  is  at  hand.  Lobstein  characterizes 
the  method  applied  to  the  documents  of  the  Bible  by  Usener  as 
‘supremely  defective,’  and,  after  admitting  the  ‘remarkable 
likenesses  to  our  Gospel  tradition’  in  the  pagan  parallels  he 
has  accumulated,  says  :  ‘  Yet  the  conclusions  which  he  draws 
from  them  go  singularly  beyond  his  premisses  :  the  Jewish  anil 
Christian  factors  suffice  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  myth  of 
the  Nativity’  (The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  pp.  128,  129,  cf.  pp. 
75,  76).  He  thinks  the  LXX  translation  responsible  for  1  the 
religious  construction  adopted  by  the  Evangelist'’  (pp.  74,  75). 


formation  of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony  in  the 
opening  section  of  Genesis  ’  *  (p.  93).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  scholars  take  the  view  that 
the  story  was  created,  not  simply  out  of  pagan 
materials,  but  on  pagan  soil  and  among  Gentile 
Christians.  This  is  the  view  of  Usener,  Schmiedel, 
Soltau,  Pfleiderer,  and  others  (see  references  below). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  this  question  further,  since  it  is  concerned 
simply  with  the  bearing  of  the  LXX  translation  of 
nDTjj  by  wapdfpos  on  the  development  of  the  belief 
in  the  Virgin-conception  of  Christ.  To  rebut  the 
Christian  use  of  Is  71J  as  a  prediction  of  the  super¬ 
natural  birth  of  Christ,  later  Jewish  translators 
substituted  ream  for  irapdevos.  See  VIRGIN  BlRTH. 

Literature.  —  In  addition  to  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
Matthew,  and  articles  on  ‘  Immanuel  ’  in  Dictionaries  of  the 
Bible,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  ‘  Mary  ’  and 
‘Nativity’  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  Giesebrecht,  SK,  1888;  Porter, 
JBL,  1895  ;  McCurdy,  IIPM,  vol.  i.  pp.  368-371,  417-420  ;  Soltau, 
The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  50-52  ;  Lobstein,  The  Virgin 
Birth  of  Christ,  pp.  73-75,  128-130  ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems, 
pp.  67-iOO,  191-195  ;  Pfleiderer,  Das  Urchristentum  2,  i.  pp.  551, 
C94  ;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  i.  p.  100,  n.  1;  Box,  ‘The 
Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity  and  the  alleged  Influence  of 
Heathen  Ideas  ’  in  ZNTW,  1905,  p.  80  ff. 

A.  S.  Peake. 

IMMORTALITY. — In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  ‘immortality’  connotes  ‘endlessness.’  It 
has  ceased  to  express  merely  or  solely  a  denial 
of  physical  death,  in  its  incidence  or  its  conse¬ 
quences,  and  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
possibility  or  actuality  of  death,  considered  as 
putting  an  end  to  conscious  existence  either  now 
or  in  the  limitless  future.  Whether  these  two 
alternatives  really  mean  the  same  thing,  whether 
to  be  capable  of  dying  is  always  and  ultimately  to 
die,  and  so  that  only  is  immortal  which  by  its  very 
nature  and  constitution  is  not  liable  to  death, 
while  all  else  perishes, — as  is  probably  the  case, — is 
a  question  that  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.  It  will,  however,  be  just,  and 
will  conduce  to  clearness,  to  separate  these  two 
considerations ;  to  seek  to  determine,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  regard  to 
immortality  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  denial  of 
cessation  of  existence  at  death  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  review  the  much  wider  and  more  perplexed 
question  of  the  permanence  of  this  ‘  immortal  ’ 
state.  ‘Does  death  end  all?’,  according  to  the 
mind  and  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
is  an  inquiry  that  needs  to  be  twice  raised, — once 
as  it  concerns  the  terminus  of  the  present  life  upon 
earth,  and  again  ’  as  it  refers  or  may  refer  to  a 
future  to  which  human  thought  can  set  no  limit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  question  is  comparatively 
simple  and  uninvolved  ;  and  that  upon  its  answer 
in  the  affirmative  depends  the  possibility  of  open¬ 
ing  the  second,  which  is  highly  complicated,  and 
involves  the  most  far-reaching  and  important 
problems  that  can  present  themselves  for  human 
consideration. 

By  some  writers  the  terms  used  in  the  NT,  and 
especially  by  Christ  Himself,  with  reference  to  a  life 
after  death  have  been  further  understood  to  imply 

*  Cf.  also  the  important  remarks  on  pp.  193-195.  He  thinks 
the  translation  r otptiivo;  is  so  far  from  accounting-  for  the  beliei 
in  the  Virgin-birth  that  it  needs  to  be  explained  itself.  ‘In  Is  714 
the  translator  must  have  had  some  special  motive,  and  that 
motive  must  have  been  not  philological,  but,  if  I  may  say  so, 
ideological.’  *  As  for  the  quotation  in  Mt  l22*--  it  is  perfectly  well 
accounted  for  as  one  of  the  subsidiary  Biblical  proofs  which 
were  habitually  sought  for  by  the  evangelists.  The  real  sup¬ 
ports  of  their  statements  were  traditions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  their  belief  in  the  written  word  of  prophecy  led  them  to 
look  for  a  justification  of  these  traditions  in  the  prophetic  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  with  this  amount  of  justice,  that  sometimes  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  prophecies  had  a  common  origin.’  The  same  view 
is  taken  by  the  scholars  who  regard  the  doctrine  as  purely 
pagan  in  origin.  See,  e.g.y  Pfleiderer,  Dan  Urchristentum 2,  i. 
pp.  551,  (>94,  where  he  affirms  that  Mt.’suse  of  Is  714  was  possible 
only  for  one  who  had  already  quite  other  grounds  for  ascribing 
that  origin  to  Jesus. 
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blessedness.  Life  immortal  would  thus  be  not 
only  life  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  conscious 
existence,  but  it  would  be  life  plus  felicity.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  right  or  wise  to  saddle  the  doctrine 
with  this  additional  connotation.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  examine  how  far  the  words  of 
Christ  suggest  or  imply  that  He  regarded  happi¬ 
ness  as  an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  the 
life  to  come,  or  a  future  existence  of  misery  more 
or  less  prolonged  as  inconceivable  unless  it  were 
terminated  by  restoration  to  bliss  or  annihilation 
of  consciousness. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  An 
examination  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  upon 
so  momentous  a  theme,  as  it  is  transmitted  by  the 
Evangelists,  may  be  expected  to  yield  results  not 
only  positive  but  negative.  Positive,  inasmuch  as 
upon  a  subject  that  concerns  the  deepest  interests 
of  men  no  great  religious  teacher  can  do  other  than 
afford  some  guidance  to  those  who  seek  knowledge 
and  truth  at  his  lips ;  and  negative,  since  the 
revelation  which  he  may  venture  or  see  fit  to  make 
of  his  own  thoughts  will  obviously  be  determined 
and  limited  by  the  character  and  capacity  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  a  sense  neither  derogatory  nor 
contemptuous  towards  his  hearers,  he  will  refuse 
to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  Environment 
naturally  and  inevitably  plays  a  large  part  in 
moulding  the  form  into  which  doctrine  shall  be 
cast,  and  in  assigning  the  bounds  beyond  which 
it  shall  not  move.  Teaching  appropriate  and  wel¬ 
come  to  the  keen-witted  and  philosophic  circles  of 
Athens  will  fall  on  dull  and  inappreciative  ears  by 
the  waterside  or  in  the  fields  of  Galilee.  And  of 
the  confessedly  greatest  Teacher  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  this  may  be  expected  to  be  pre¬ 
eminently  true  ;  He  will  make  His  sayings  accord 
both  as  to  form  and  substance  with  the  receptive 
ability  of  those  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  There 
will  be  many  things  within  the  compass  of  His  own 
knowledge  which  they  cannot  now  bear  (Jn  1612). 
And  though  He  will  at  times  give  utterance  to 
sayings  hard  to  be  understood  (650ff- 60),  of  a  depth 
and  significance  beyond  their  comprehension,  fore¬ 
shadowing  truths  into  the  full  understanding  of 
which  only  after-generations  will  be  able  to  grow, 
the  major  part  of  His  instruction  will  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  ;  else  would  that  instruction  be 
barren  and  profitless  to  the  hearers,  no  fruitful 
seed  germinating  to  new  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  these  sayings,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  higher,  more  abstract  and  supra- 
sensible  side  of  things,  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  lost  upon  ordinary  disciples,  to  fail  to  find  a 
place  in  their  memory,  and  in  their  subsequent 
reproductions,  whether  written  or  oral,  of  the 
Master’s  teaching.  Only  by  the  choicer  natures, 
the  more  refined  and  contemplative  spirits  among 
His  followers,  such  as  we  conceive  the  Apostle 
John  to  have  been,  would  this  aspect  of  His  dis¬ 
course  and  doctrine  be  caught  up  and  treasured,  to 
be  afterwards  faithfully  delivered  as  words  (pwavTa 
<rweTOL<jiv ,  although  for  the  moment  they  may  have 
soared  far  above  the  care  or  comprehension  of 
those  who  first  heard  them  with  their  < outward 
ears. 

Upon  a  priori  grounds,  therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  Christ 
lived  and  with  whom  He  had  to  deal,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  speculative  and  philosophic, 
side  of  doctrine  but  slightly  represented,  while 
stress  is  laid  more  upon  ethics  and  the  practical 
conduct  of  life.  The  supernatural  will  be  stated, 
as  it  were,  in  terms  of  the  natural,  the  heavenly 
of  the  earthly,  and  with  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  actual  needs  and  circumstances  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  His  hearers.  Whether  and  how  far  this 
vol.  I. — 50  , 
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is  so  in  fact  only  an  examination  of  the  texts  can 
show.  Such  an  examination  of  the  more  or  less 
direct  references  in  the  Gospels  to  a  future  life  will 
be  most  conveniently  conducted  under  the  three 
divisions  suggested,  viz. — (1)  a  renewed  life  after 
death,  (2)  the  permanence  of  this  life,  (3)  its  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  as 
embracing  the  entire  race  of  mankind  or  limited 
to  a  part  thereof.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take 
separately  the  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  of  St.  John. 

A.  The  Synoptists.— (1)  With  regard  to  the  first 
point  little  need  be  said,  for  indeed  there  is  nothing- 
in  dispute.  That  the  teaching  of  Christ  assumes 
from  first  to  last  a  conscious  life  beyond  the  grave 
for  Himself  and  His  hearers  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  His  words  and  permeates  His  entire  rule  of  life. 
The  whole  tone  of  His  speech,  the  implications  of 
His  parables,  the  sanctions  with  which  He  sur¬ 
rounds  His  encouragements  and  warnings,  the 
comparative  value  which  He  teaches  men  to  set 
upon  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  His  outlook  into  the  future,  all 
show  that  here  at  least  to  Him  and  to  His  hearers 
there  was  common  ground  ;  that  He  did  not  need 
to  begin  by  proving  to  them  that  death  was  not 
the  end  of  all,  but  that  the  universal  postulate  of 
religious  thought  of  His  day  anticipated  a  renewal 
of  personal  and  conscious  existence  after  death. 
In  this  respect  He  was  but  adopting,  assuming, 
and  making  the  basis  of  impressive  exhortation 
and  warning  what  the  majority  at  least  of  His 
contemporaries  believed. 

The  repeated  references  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  the  heavens  (Mt  32  417  107 
1228,  Mk  l15,  Lk  927  109  al.),  into  which  not  everyone 
who  professes  loyalty  will  enter  (Mt  721) ;  to  the 
Day  of  Judgment  or  ‘  that  day  ’  (Mt  1015  ll22-  24,  Lk 
1014,  Mt  722  al. ) ;  to  His  own  Resurrection  (Mt  179- 28 
2632,  Mk  931  1034,  Lk  1833  al. )  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (Mt  1023  1627f-,  Mk  1326  1462  al.),  when 
those  who  have  confessed  or  denied  Him  upon 
earth  will  reap  as  they  have  sown,  in  a  public  con¬ 
fession  or  denial  of  them  before  His  Father  and 
the  holy  angels  (Mt  1032f-,  Lk  926  128f-), — all  pre¬ 
suppose  and  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  a  belief  in 
another  life  after  this.  The  disciples  are  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  620,  Lk  1233),  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  clearly  not  designed  for  the  present. 

‘  In  the  regeneration  ’  these  disciples  shall  sit 
upon  thrones  in  the  capacity  of  judges  (Mt  1928, 
Lk  2230).  Even  His  enemies,  who  hound  Him  to 
death,  shall  ‘  see  ’  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power  (Mt  2064,  Mk  1462  ;  cf.  Mt  2430, 
Mk  132B,  Lk  2D7).  The  robber,  after  death,  shall  be 
with  Christ  in  Paradise  (Lk  2343).  More  than  one 
parable  bears  emphatic  witness  to  the  same  belief, 
for  example  that  of  the  King  and  the  Wedding 
Feast  (Mt  22Iff-),  of  the  Talents  (2514ff-),  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619ff  ).  These  and  other  ex¬ 
pressions  which  might  be  cited,  figurative  as  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  are,  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  form  and  substance  of  a  teaching  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  present,  but  always  and  consistently 
presupposes  a  life  of  active  consciousness  beyond 
the  grave. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  reputed  scepticism  of  the 
Sadducees  (Mt  2223*33,  Mk  1218  2',  Lk  2027  40)  is  any  real  exception 
to  this.  The  scope  and  articles  of  the  creed  that  the}r  professed 
remain  very  uncertain.  And  their  famous  apologue  is  perhaps 
rather  directed  against  the  conception  of  a  joint  and  common 
resurrection  at  one  time  and  place,  at  which  the  relationships  of 
this  life  would  be  resumed,  than  implies  disbelief  in  any  sequel 
after  death  to  the  life  lived  upon  earth.  The  incident  gives 
occasion  at  least  to  a  most  emphatic  assertion  on  the  part  of 
Christ  of  the  reality  of  the  life  that  succeeds  the  present,  and 
an  equally  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  idea  that  those  who 
have  died  have  ceased  to  he — ‘  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living  ;  for  all  live  unto  him/ 

(2)  The  question  of  the  duration  of  this  new  life, 
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the  permanence  or  impermanence  of  the  state  after 
death,  presents  greater  difficulties.  Once  again  it 
may  be  said  in  anticipation  that  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former 
hypothesis.  A  teacher  of  the  elevation  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  Christ  would  hardly  be  likely  to  suggest 
to  His  hearers  as  a  reward  for  following  Him  a 
prolonged  existence  indeed,  but  one  which  closed 
in  the  thick  darkness  of  oblivion  ;  and  if  He  wished 
to  convey  the  thought  that  in  this  respect  a  sharp 
distinction  prevailed  between  those  who  loved  and 
obeyed  Him  and  those  who  did  not, — the  former 
are  to  be  immortal,  the  latter  entirely  cease  to 
be, — He  would  do  so  very  clearly  and  emphatic¬ 
ally,  as  presenting  a  further  powerful  and  almost 
overwhelming  incentive  to  hearken  to  His  words. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  conception 
of  ‘endlessness’  in  the  abstract  is  not  one  easily 
formulated  or  grasped,  and  that  a  doctrine  of  this 
character,  assuming  it  to  be  present  in  His  teach¬ 
ing,  may  very  well  prove  to  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  simplest  terms,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion 
and  illustration  that  would  appeal  to  His  hearers, 
than  in  the  rigorous  language  of  a  scheme  of  meta¬ 
physics.  The  more  important  terms  that  bear 
upon  this  point  are  collected  and  will  be  con¬ 
veniently  examined  together  at  a  later  stage.  A 
few  expressions  only  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
call  here  for  notice. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages,  rather, 
perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  what  it  implies  than  of 
what  it  directly  states,  is  the  declaration  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  (1618)  of  the  permanence 
and  inviolability  of  Christ’s  Church,  founded  and 
built  up  as  it  is  upon  Himself.*  The  Speaker  can 
hardly  be  conceived  as  thinking  of  a  mere  tempor¬ 
ary  duration  of  that  Church,  united  as  it  is  with 
Him  in  the  closest  of  all  bonds ;  the  destruction  or 
annihilation  of  the  one  would  involve  a  like  fate 
for  the  other ;  ‘  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  pre¬ 
vail  against  it’  now  or  henceforth.  And  if  the 
Church  is  to  remain,  then  necessarily  its  members 
collectively  ;  for  the  Church  is  the  members. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  abiding  nature  of 
Christ’s  words  (Mt  2486,  Mk  1331,  Lk  2133),  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  utterance,  presupposes 
the  continued  existence  of  intelligent  receptive 
hearers  and  doers.  The  permanence  of  His  words 
is  contrasted  with  that  which  in  the  universe 
appears  most  permanent  and  unchanged,  ‘  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away’  (Mk  13*1,  of.  Mt  518,  Lk  1617) ;  in  no  part 
or  degree  shall  their  accomplishment  fail  to  be 
achieved.  But  this  complete  fulfilment  does  not 
imply  the  cessation  of  their  effect  upon  and  in 
those  for  whom  they  are  spoken.  Rather  is  it 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  which  is  only  then 
perfected. 

The  literal  demands  of  these  passages  would  be 
satisfied  by  what  has  sometimes  been  termed 
‘  racial  ’  or  ‘  collective  ’  immortality  ;  in  which  the 
race  might  be  supposed  to  persist,  while  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  each  and  all  in  turn,  perished.  Such  an 
interpretation  could  not  be  ruled  out  of  court  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  suggested  elsewhere  in 
Christ’s  teaching.  But  a  conception  so  remote 
and  unusual  would  seem  to  require  much  more 
clear  and  definite  exposition,  and  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  numerous  references  to  a  personal 
and  individual  survival. 

In  a  negative  sense  also  phrases  like  to  rAos 

*  It  is  strange  that  id  recury  rvj  'Ttrpoc  is  still  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  Peter.  The  Speaker,  or  the  Evangelist  who  reports 
Him,  is  playing  upon  the  name  in  a  characteristically  Oriental 
manner.  The  similarity  of  the  sound  forms  to  Oriental  thought 
a  real  bond  of  connexion  between  the  persons.  The  whole 
point  of  the  play  is  lost,  and  the  expression  reduced  to  mean¬ 
inglessness  and  absurdity,  if  W-rpes  and  n rpot  are  identified  (cf. 

1  (Jo  IP4,  and  in  the  OT,  Gn  2EI,  Ex  2Il)  etc.). 


(Mt  246,  Mk  137,  Lk  219),  ds  re\os  (Mt  1022  2413, 

Mk  1313),  i]  cruvreXeia  r.  aiuipos  (Mt  1340-  43  243)  clearly 
do  not  imply  an  absolute  end,  involving  annihila¬ 
tion  or  the  like.  They  do  not,  of  course,  assert 
survival  in  any  universalistic  sense  ;  but  they  are 
not  altogether  neutral  in  the  matter  (cf.  Mt  13  ll.cc., 
and  the  interpretation  that  is  given  by  Christ 
Himself  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower).  The  end  of 
one  era  is  the  beginning  of  another,  and  for  some 
at  least  ushers  in  a  period  of  supreme  blessedness 
(Mt  1022  2413,  Mk  1313). 

The  indications  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
afford  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  duration 
of  the  existence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
after  death  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the 
significance  of  words  like  aiwpios  (/cAacns  at.  Mt  2d46, 

Trvp  aiwpiop  18s  2541,  aicopiop  dp-dpr-qixa.  Mk  32!l,  ds 
t6 v  atiSya  ib.),  and  will  be  more  conveniently  ex-  j 
amined  together  (see  below).  Here  it  need  only 
be  said  that  parables  such  as  those  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  or  the 
Wedding  Feast,  do  not  in  themselves  suggest  or  de¬ 
mand  any  inequality  of  treatment  as  regards  the 
mere  duration  of  the  allotted  punishment  or  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  that  references  to  the  Judgment,  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  or  the  Last  Day  are  equally 
neutral,  as  far  as  direct  statement  is  concerned. 
While  the  burning  of  the  tares  in  the  parable  of 
the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mt  1330),  if  the  detail  is 
to  be  pressed  as  anything  more  than  the  natural 
and  appropriate  setting  of  the  story, — the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  necessary  end  of  weeds, — rather  points 
in  the  direction  of  permanence  and  indestructi¬ 
bility.  Burning  is  not  annihilation  of  matter,  but 
transformation  of  form.  And  this  particular 
feature  of  the  parable  might  admit  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  as  implying  renovation  through  suffering, 
but  is  hardly  satisfied  by  any  theory  of  absolute 
cessation  of  being.  Similarly,  it  might  be  urged  j 
that  the  irup  Aa^earop  of  Mk  943  (cf.  v.48)  implies  the 
permanence  of  the  fuel  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  no  secure  or  decisive  aigu- 
ment  can  be  based  on  what  are  obviously  allusive 
and  metaphorical  expressions. 

B.  St.  John. — Within  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where, 
if  anywhere  in  the  record  of  our  Lord’s  teaching, 
we  might  expect  to  find  a  reasoned  and  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  that  teaching  is 
so  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  conveyed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  special  phraseology,  the  leading 
terms  of  which  are  fan),  fail)  altipios,  and  eis  t. 
aiwva,  that  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  special  investigation  of  these  terms. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  at  once,  in  view  of 
the  interpretation  of  these  expressions  which  will 
be  urged  below,  that  every  reference  in  St.  John 
to  a  definite  termination  or  close  of  a  world-period 
is,  as  we  saw  was  the  case  in  the  Synoptists, 
such  as  to  presuppose  and  assume  a  continuation 
beyond.  The  conception  of  an  absolute  end, 
beyond  which  there  is  nothing,  is  as  foreign  to 
the  thought  of  this  Gospel  as  to  that  of  the  others. 
There  is  a  ‘  last  day  ’  (?)  ecrxdTT]  17/if'pa,  639f-  44, 64 
ll24  1248,  a  phrase  not  found  in  the  Synoptists); 
but  it  terminates  one  age  only  to  usher  in  another 
more  glorious.  Judgment  (Kpl<ns)  again  in  St. 
John  does  not  ordinarily  await  the  setting  up 
of  a  future  tribunal  ;  it  is  immediate  conviction, 
wrought  by  the  presence  of  the  light.  And  in 
the  one  passage  where  it  is  definitely  relegated 
to  the  future  ( 5 29 )  the  parallelism  of  the  phrase¬ 
ology  (&vd<TTa<ns  Kplaeus — dvdarams  fcuys)  shows  that 
whatever  threatening  of  suffering  or  retribution 
may  lie  behind  the  word,  there  is  no  thought  of 
extinction,  or  of  a  final  end,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Speaker,  —  they  that  have  practised  ill  (RVm) 
come  to  the  resurrection  equally  with  those  that 
have  done  good.  He  cannot  be  conceived  to  mean 
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that  they  are  raised  merely  that  forthwith,  or 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  they  may  be 
destroyed. 

It  is  in  St.  John  also  that  the  most  emphatic 
assertions  are  found  —  apart  from  the  special 
phraseology  to  which  reference  has  been  made — 
of  the  abiding  blessedness  and  freedom  from  ill 
of  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  ‘  He  that  believeth 
in  me  ov  pr)  airodavr)’  (ll26)  ;  he  that  drinks  of  the 
Christ-given  water  ‘  ov  pri  ’  (414) ;  ‘  he  that 

cometh  unto  me  ov  pp  ireivavy,  and  he  that  be¬ 
lieveth  on  me  ov  pq  SiipTjtrei  troitvoTe  ’  (635).  The 
1  many  mansions  ’  and  the  prepared  place  of  142 
are  clearly  intended  to  convey  the  assurance  of 
more  than  merely  temporary  resting  -  places. 
Finally,  the  prayer  that  all  His  followers  may 
be  one,  as  He  is  one  with  the  Father  (1711-21),  and 
may  be  with  Him  where  He  is  (v.24),  implies  for 
those  who  are  thus  united  a  coequal  duration  of 
existence  with  Himself. 

For  the  believer,  therefore,  the  future,  thus  con¬ 
ditioned  and  defined,  is  a  life  of  blessedness.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest,  much  less  to  show,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  life  is  dependent  upon  its 
felicity  ;  or  that  these  two  features  are  other  than 
completely  independent,  no  necessary  connexion 
subsisting  between  them  which  would  make  an 
eternal  but  unblessed  life  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

aluv,  alwvios,  eis  rbv  alCiva  or  tovs  aiuivas.  —  The 
primary  significance  of  the  term  aiuv  is  not  seri¬ 
ously  in  question.  ‘  Age  ’  or  ‘  period  ’  suggests  a 
limited  stretch  of  time  marked  by  a  definite  close. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  in  the  Gospels, 
with  reference  to  the  present  era  under  which  the 
speaker  is  living,  either  simply  or  as  ethically 
characterized  by  degeneracy  and  corruption.  The 
cares  tov  aiGivos  choke  the  word  (Mt  1322  ||  Mk  419)  ; 
the  sons  of  this  aiwv  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of 
light  (Lk  16s)  ;  oCros  6  aluiv  is  contrasted  with  the 
aioiv  that  is  to  follow  it  as  6  piXKojv  (Mt  1232),  or 
4 Kelt/ os  (Lk  2034f- ) ;  and  the  latter  appears  again  as 
6  4pxbpevos  altiv  in  Mk  1030  |j  Lk  1830,  where  the 
present  is  oStos  6  xaipi s.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  one  of  the  above  passages  (Lk  2035)  the  future 
aioiv  is  something  to  be  gained  (Tuyeii/) ;  its  nature 
or  characteristic,  therefore,  was  more  prominent 
to  the  writer’s  mind  than  any  mere  question  of 
duration.  In  one  context,  the  parable  of  the 
Tares  in  St.  Matthew,  the  end  of  the  present  age 
is  definitely  indicated  (y)  awreX eta  ( tov )  alQvos  (Mt 
1 339f- 49),  and  the  same  phrase  is  twice  employed 
later  in  the  Gospel,  once  by  the  disciples  with 
reference  to  the  Parousia,  which  they  assume  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  end  of  the  aluv  (24s),  and 
again  by  Christ  Himself,  when  He  asserts  His 
presence  with  His  disciples  eats  rfjs  awreXelas  rod 
aiutvos  (2820). 

In  the  last  two  passages  especially  it  is  clear 
that  in  no  shape  or  form  is  there  attached  by  the 
Speaker  or  His  hearers  to  the  phrase  ‘  end  of  the 
age’  the  thought  of  a  termination  of  personality 
or  conscious  life.  The  close  of  the  one  epoch 
marks  the  opening  of  another,  into  which  pass 
without  interruption  the  actors  and  participators 
in  the  present.  The  pledge  given  to  the  disciples 
of  personal  association  with  Himself,  or  rather  of 
His  personal  association  with  them — an  association 
which  is  already  subsisting  (4yui  pe8’  vpCi  v  el  pi,  Mt 
2820),  could  hardly  have  been  couched  in  more 
emphatic  or  significant  terms,  or  in  words  less 
suggestive  of  a  possible  severance,  however  clearly 
they  may  admit  or  even  require  the  thought  of  a 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  main¬ 
tained. 

altiv  is  also  twice  used  in  the  Gospels  with 
reference  to  the  past,  a7r’  alwvos  Lk  l70,  4k  tov  alQvos 
Jn  932.  In  neither  case  are  the  words  those  of 
Christ  Himself.  And  all,  perhaps,  that  need  be 


said  is  that  the  speakers,  Zacharias  and  the  man 
born  blind  respectively,  employ  the  phrase  to 
denote  in  an  indefinite  kind  of  way  the  whole 
antecedent  period  of  human  history  during  which 
the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  earth  have  been 
such  as  they  now  know  them  to  be,  or  believe  them 
to  have  been  in  former  times. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  the  word  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  found  only  in  the  phrase  els  rbv  alQva, 
or  els  rovs  alQvas.  The  latter  occurs  in  Lk  l33  and 
in  the  inserted  doxology  of  Mt  613  (retained  in  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version).  It  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  strengthened  form  of  the 
other,  intermediate  between  that  and  the  yet 
more  emphatic  expression  els  rods  aiuivas  tCiv 
aUln’tjjv  employed  especially  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  St.  Paul  in  doxologies.  Eis  tov  alCiva 
occurs  once  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  (Mt 
2119,  Lk  l55),  twice  in  St.  Mark  (S29  1 114),  and 
twelve  times  in  St.  John  (414  6B1- 58  835?jis- 51  f-  1028 
ll26  J234  138  1416),  constituting  indeed  this  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  sole  use  of  the  word  alwv,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase  above  noted  (932).  Setting  aside 
Mt  2119 1!  Mk  ll14,  which  condemns  the  fig-tree  to 
perpetual  barrenness,  and  where  pi]k4ti  eis  tov  aldva 
is  a  strong  negation  of  any  possible  or  prospective 
fruitfulness  at  any  time ;  and  the  passages  from 
St.  Luke,  of  which  the  first  is  Messianic  and  ex¬ 
pressly  asserts  the  endlessness  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  and  the  second  has  reference  to  the 
Divine  attitude  or  action  towards  men,  which  also 
can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  subject  to  termination 
or  change  ;  the  remainder  may  be  classified  as 
positive  or  negative.  In  the  former,  the  phrase 
eis  tov  aiuiva  qualifies  some  verb  expressive  of  con¬ 
tinuance  or  life  (f 9jv  Jn  6S1-  58,  ptveiv  835  1  234,  elvai 
1416) ;  in  the  latter  it  is  joined  with  a  more  or  less 
emphatic  negative,  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
the  contingency  to  which  the  passage  refers  (ovk 
Mk  329,  Jn  8 35  ;  ov  p-f,  Jn  414  861f-  1028  ll26  138). 

Of  all  these  passages  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  Speaker  clearly  has  in  mind  a  state  of 
things  of  which  no  reversal  is  by  Him  conceived  as 
possible,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  In 
presence  of  natural  death,  the  solemn-  declaration 
that  he  who  believes  oil  pp  airoffavri  els  rbv  alQva  (Jn 
ll26)  does  not  merely  defer  the  date,  but  repudiates 
the  possibility  of  anything  that  deserves  to  be 
called  death  for  the  believer.  The  bond-servant, 
again,  whose  sojourn  in  the  house  of  his  master 
comes  to  an  end,  is  expressly  contrasted  with  the 
son  who  p4vei  els  tov  aiuiva  (Jn  83B)  ;  and  the  same 
expression  is  used  of  the  Christ  (1234),  with  the 
same  associated  ideas  of  permanence  and  per¬ 
petuity.  Peter  rejects  his  Master’s  oiler  of  service 
in  washing  his  feet  (138)— a  rejection  which  he 
immediately  after  gladly  retracts — not  certainly 
with  the  idea  that  he  may  accept  the  offer  on  some 
or  any  future  occasion,  but  sincerely,  and  as  far  as 
his  present  thought  is  concerned,  finally.  And  life 
eis  rbv  alQva  (601- 58)  is  not  limited,  terminable  life, 
merely  lengthened  out  as  compared  with  the 
present,  but  is  a  life  that  needs  no  artificial  and 
bodily  sustenance  to  enable  it  uninterruptedly  to 
endure.  The  connotation  of  the  phrase,  whether 
on  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself  or  employed  by 
another,  evidently  implies  an  outlook  into  a 
future  to  which  the  thought  of  the  writer  or 
speaker  neither  assigns  nor  conceives  it  possible 
to  assign  a  limit. 

The  same  considerations  will  apply  to  the  ad¬ 
jective  aldvios,  and  especially  as  it  is  used  to 
qualify  fan)  in  a  phrase  which  becomes  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  First  Epistle. 
For  the  word  itself  the  somewhat  question -begging 
rendering  ‘age-long’  has  been  offered.  In  such  a 
rendering  it  is  evident  that  all  depends  on  the  con¬ 
ception  the  writers  had  formed  of  the  ‘age.’  and 
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the  associations  it  bore  to  their  minds.  If  they 
thought  of  it  as  definitely  terminated  or  termin¬ 
able,  then  ‘age-long’  is  equivalent  to  ‘temporary.’ 
If  they  regarded  it  and  wrote  of  it  without  any 
associated  idea  of  a  limit  or  end,  or  if  the  context 
clearly  intimates  that  no  such  idea  would  have 
been  admitted,  then  so  far  ‘  age-long  ’  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  ‘immortal,’  ‘everlasting,’  or  ‘eternal.’ 
And  it  appears  undesirable  to  introduce  a  new 
and  ambiguous  term.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
phrase  fay  aiwvios,  the  adjective  is  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  is  not  used  by 
St.  John.  It  is  found  three  times  in  St.  Matthew 
in  association  with  terms  expressive  of  suffering 
or  retribution  to  be  endured  in  the  future  (to  w up 
to  aiibviov,  18s  2541  ;  Kb\ai tis  aiJivios,  2648).  St.  Luke 
has  a  reference  (169)  to  ras  aiwvious  onyvas,  ‘the 
eternal  tabernacles,’  open  to  those  who  have  been 
far-sighted  enough  to  secure  to  themselves  friends 
while  it  was  in  their  power,  from  whom  in  their 
own  day  of  need  they  may  claim  favours  and 
return  in  kind.  And  a  significant  and  unique 
phrase  in  Mk  S29  5s  S'  civ  ^Xacrcpypiycry  .  .  .  SvoxSs 
(emu  aiwviov  a/xapry  paros,  suggests  far-reaching  con¬ 
clusions,  with  regard  to  which  all  that  perhaps 
need  be  said  in  this  place  is  that  it  stands  here  as 
an  explanatory  addition  to  an  emphatic  affirma¬ 
tion  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
not  forgiveness  eis  rov  aiwva.  The  context,  there¬ 
fore,  precludes  an  interpretation  in  a  sense  con¬ 
trary  to  the  implications  of  the  preceding  words, 
as  though  the  writer  might  be  thinking  of  an  act 
of  sin  committed  once  for  all,  and  then  with  all 
that  it  entailed  definitely  and  finally  set  aside. 

The  reading  ipixpriipuiTos  is  sufficiently  decisively  attested  by 
the  witness  of  NBLA  28.  33,  the  Latin  and  other  versions,  and  is 
adopted  by  all  editors.  It  is  supported  also  by  the  Sinaitic 
Syriac,  mutilated,  however,  in  this  verse,  if  the  transcript  (1894) 
may  be  trusted.  The  TR  xpvneo;  is  found  in  N( 1'  and  the  cur¬ 
sives,  with  one  or  two  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  Peshffta 
Syriac.  The  various  reading  xptxp-rix;,  C*I>  13.  69.  346,  would 
seem  to  be  a  correction  of  xpixpr^uxTo;  designed  to  introduce 
into  the  text  the  meaning  of  ‘sinfulness’  as  distinguished  from 
1  a  sin.’  Cf.  H.  B.  Swete,  in  loc.,  a  not  wholly  satisfactory  note. 
The  true  exposition  seems  to  be  given  by  E.  P.  Gould  in  his 
commentary  :*  ‘  An  eternal  sin  may  be  one  subjecting  the  person 
to  an  eternal  punishment,  eternal  in  its  consequences,  that  is. 
But  certainly  it  is  equally  allowable  to  suppose  that  it  describes 
the  sin  itself  as  eternal,  accounting  for  the  impossibility  of  the 
forgiveness  by  the  permanence  of  the  sin, — endless  consequences 
attached  to  endless  sin.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  endless 
punishment.  Sin  reacts  on  the  nature,  an  act  passes  into  a 
state,  and  the  state  continues.  That  is,  eternal  punishment  is 
not  a  measure  of  God’s  resentment  against  a  single  sin.  ...  It  is 
the  result  of  the  effect  of  any  sin,  or  course  of  sin,  in  fixing  the 
sinful  state  beyond  recovery.’ 

M  ith  regard  to  the  phrase  fay  aiwvios,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  in  its  associations  in  the  few 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Synoptists, 
and  in  the  more  frequent  use  of  St.  John ;  a 
difference  which  seems  to  reflect  the  varying  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  writers  towards  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
In  the  Synoptists  the  sphere  of  fori;  aiiSvios  is  in  the 
future.  It  is  to  be  inherited  (Mt  1929),  and  to  be 
received  in  the  coming  aiwv  (Mk  1030,  Lk  1830)  in 
recompense  for  that  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
forego  in  this  ;  which  the  ruler  (&pxw,  Lk  1818 1|  Mt 
19’6,  Mk  1017),  or  lawyer  (vopwcAs,  Lk  1026)  conceives 
that  he  may  inherit  or  attain  (<rxu,  Mt.  l.c.)  by 
virtue  of  good  deeds  in  the  present.  In  St.  John, 
on  the  contrary,  fay  aiwvios  is  a  present  possession. 
The  believer  has  or  may  have  it  ( .In  336  524  647,  3’5- 16 
fi40) ;  and  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  is  described  as 
the  express  aim  and  purpose  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  into  the  world  and  of  His  death,  the  fruit  of 
the  Father’s  love  (316)  and  will  (640),  but  conferred 
by  the  Son  Himself  (1028  17s).  In  one  passage  also 
where  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the  closeness  of  the 
fellowship  with  Himself  implied  in  the  possession 
*  Intern .  Critical  Commentary,  ‘St.  Mark,’  T.  &  T.  Clark 
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of  fay  aiwvios  is  mystically  described  as  an  eating 
of  His  flesh  and  drinking  of  His  blood,  and  is 
associated  with  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day 
(654).  This  last  passage  would  by  itself  prove, 
what  the  others  assume,  that  fad;  aiwvios,  though 
present,  is  not  limited  by  the  present.  Elsewhere 
there  is  an  approach  to  the  Synoptic  standpoint  of 
a  future  life  over  against  or  following  on  that  now 
lived,  although  sight  seems  never  to  be  entirely 
lost  of  the  conception  of  fa y  aiwvios  as  subsisting 
already  and  now  attainable.  He  that  liateth  his 
soul  (ipvxv)  i'1  this  world  will  keep  it  eis  fayv 
aiwviov  (1225)  ;  the  meat  (fipwms),  the  gift  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  abideth  unto  eternal  life  (G27).  The 
same  thought  recurs  in  Christ’s  words  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria ;  there  it  is  the  water,  His 
gift,  which  becomes  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  eternal  life  (414).  And,  finally,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  incident,  the  harvest,  the  ripeness  of 
which  the  disciples  are  bidden  to  recognize,  is  laid 
up  unto  a  future  which  is  undefined  in  time  and 
place  ;  the  reaper  gathereth  together  fruit  eis  fayv 
aiwviov,  and  shares  with  the  sower  in  a  common 
joy  (438). 

Once  also  Christ  appeals  to  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  His  hearers  in  the  present  reality  of  this 
eternal  life  ;  they  think  that  they  have  it  in  the 
OT  Scriptures,  missing  the  spirit  there,  and  the 
testimony  of  these  Scriptures  to  Himself,  and 
ascribing  life  to  the  letter  (539).  A  somewhat 
similar  thought  underlies  the  answer  of  Simon 
Peter  to  Christ’s  question  whether  he  and  the 
Twelve  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  and 
be  repelled  by  ‘hard  sayings’;  ‘Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life  ’  (688), — words,  that  is  to  say, 
which  in  their  spirit  and  teaching  bring  fayv  aiwviov 
to  the  hearers.  Finally,  lest,  as  it  were,  any  linger¬ 
ing  possibility  or  suggestion  should  remain  of  a 
time-limit  to  be  understood  in  the  phrase,  or  of 
its  being  confined  under  a  merely  temporal  cate¬ 
gory,  it  is  twice  expressly  defined  in  terms  which 
are  ethical  and  spiritual,  and  transcend  all  limita¬ 
tions  of  time  or  change  ;  the  Divine  evroXy,  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  by  Him 
transmitted  to  the  world,  is  eternal  life  ( 1250) ;  and 
in  similar  pregnant  words  (173)  fay  aiwvios  is  the 
learning  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

All  the  passages  in  which  this  phrase  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  have  now  been  passed  in  review. 
An  extension  of  the  examination  to  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  would  not  modify  the 
conclusions  reached,  or  throw  fresh  light  upon  its 
meaning.  It  is  used  twice  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts 
(1348-48);  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Romans  (27  521  622f-), 
Galatians  (6s),  and  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Ti  I18  612, 
Tit  l2  37) ;  by  St.  John  himself  in  his  First  Epistle 
(l2  225  315  511-  13-  20 ;  the  adjective  not  elsewhere),  and 
by  St.  Jude  (v.21).  These  conclusions  are  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  results  obtained  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  term  aiwv,  or  of  the  adjective 
aiwvios  standing  by  itself,  fay  aiwvios  is  in  its 
significance  independent  of  time-limits,  and  may 
be  described  indifferently  as  either  present  or  future. 
When,  moreover,  the  occasion  offers  to  indicate 
its  characteristics  and  meaning  by  definition,  that 
definition  is  framed  not  on  the  lines  of  time  and 
space,  as  here,  there,  or  elsewhere,  now  or  then, 
but  is  wholly  ethical,  supranatural,  belonging  to 
the  realm  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  lifting  up 
fay  aiwvios  beyond  the  touch  of  change  or  end,  into 
the  region  of  the  changeless,  the  immortal. 

At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  repetition,  it  must  again 
be  pointed  out  that  words  and  phrases  which  are 
crucial  for  any  doctrine  of  immortality  as  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  so  far  from  implying  or 
suggesting  an  absolute  termination,  whether  nearer 
or  more  distant,  to  that  future  which  the  speakers 
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or  writers  have  in  mind,  seem  to  indicate  that  no 
such  idea  was  ever  present  to  them  ;  and  in  some 
passages,  which  are  neither  isolated  nor  unim¬ 
portant,  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  writer’s 
thought  in  the  light  of  the  context  appears  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  limit  being 
found  at  any  definite  point  or  place  in  the  ‘  age  ’ 
towards  which  his  gaze  is  directed. 

£a>q,  eiae\0eiv  els  tt)v  £wr)v,  cruifecrtfcu,  aurippla. 

There  remains  a  group  of  words  and  phrases  to 
be  referred  to,  which  with  more  or  less  distinct¬ 
ness  characterize  the  future,  or  contrast  it  with 
the  conditions  of  the  present.  All  of  them, 
when  used  in  their  fullest  sense,  imply  non-mor¬ 
tality,  but  they  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  existence  after  death, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  come  to  be  the  chief 
element  in  the  connotation  of  the  term  ‘  immor¬ 
tality.’  The  chief  of  these  is  funj  with  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  including  the  phrases  of  which  it  forms  a 
art.  fa-q  in  the  Gospels  is  not  mere  physical  life, 
ut  is  an  expression  for  the  higher  life,  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed,  life  in  its  fullest,  richest 
aspects.  Such  life  was  in  the  Word  (Jn  l4) ;  it  is 
Christ’s  gift  to  His  disciples  (1028,  cf.  633) ;  nay,  He 
is  Himself  ‘  the  life’  ( 1 120  146).  It  is  so  good  a  posses¬ 
sion  that  to  ‘  enter  into  life  ’  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  an  eye  or  a  limb  (Mt  188(- 1|  Mk  943-  45).  It  begins 
after  death  (Jn  524) — not  in  a  temporal  sense,  but 
when  davaros  as  a  state  ceases  to  be  ;  and  it  is  a 
‘resurrection  of  life’  to  which  the  well-doers  will 
come  forth  from  the  tomb  (v.29).  ‘To  have  life  in 
himself  ’  is  an  attribute  of  the  Father,  and  is  His 
gift  to  the  Son  (v.26);  and  this  ‘life’  or  ‘eternal 
life  ’  is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  the  present  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  believer  (Jn  315f-  36  647-  54),  the  gift  of 
Christ  which  some  of  them  wilfully  refuse  (540), 
and  which  the  unbelieving  will  not  see  (336),  but 
which  is  emphatically  declared  to  be  the  final  end 
of  His  coming  into  the  world  (1010,  cf.  2031).  The 
words  which  He  has  spoken  are  fan )  (663),  and  His 
commandment  is  fw-Jj  aiwvios  (1260).  None  of  these 
passages  suggests  that  the  thought  of  a  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  life  ’  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Speaker  ;  some  are  hardly  compatible  with  such  a 
thought,  and  others  absolutely  forbid  it  (e.g.  Jn 
l4  526).  This  fw-t),  therefore,  is  fittingly  represented 
as  albinos. 

A  similar  absence  of  limitation  will  be  found  to 
characterize  expressions  such  as  crwlpeadai,  auiTrjpla, 
etc.,  which  describe  the  future  from  the  point  of 
view  of  deliverance  from  the  present,  its  calamities 
and  its  evils.  These  terms,  however,  are  not  in 
themselves  suggestive  of  duration,  except  so  far  as 
their  results  are  involved  ;  and,  as  doctrinal  terms,, 
belong  in  the  New  Testament  rather  to  the  Epistles 
than  to  the  Gospels.  In  the  eschatological  dis¬ 
courses,  howrever,  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  ‘  salva¬ 
tion  ’  is  described  as  a  state  to  be  attained  by  those 
who  endure  els  rt\os  (Mt  1022  2413||Mk  1313) ;  the 
saving  of  the  life  or  soul  cf.  Lk  69)  is  strik¬ 

ingly  said  to  be  the  result  of  willingness  to  lose  it 
for  Christ’s  sake  (Mk  S35  |l  Lk  924,  cf.  evp-paet  auTr/v, 
Mt  1626) ;  and  in  St.  John  the  salvation  of  the 
Kbapos  is  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
Son  (Jn  317),  the  salvation  of  His  hearers,  the  end 
of  the  words  and  teaching  which  He  imparts  (534). 
Hence  ‘salvation’  is  contemplated  as  beyond  an 
‘  end  ’ ;  rfKos  is  rather  a  crisis  than  a  final  close, 
the  entrance  into  new  conditions  and  a  more 
gracious  environment.  Both  thought  and  phrase¬ 
ology  become  meaningless  if  the  subjects  of  the 
change  are  conceived  as  either  annihilated  or  re¬ 
duced  to  unconsciousness. 

Agrapha.  Of  the  ‘  unwritten  ’  Sayings,  few  have 
interest  or  importance  for  the  present  subject. 
The  most  noteworthy  and  authentic  is  that  which 
is  embodied  in  St.  Paul’s  argument  of  1  Th  416'17. 


Whether  all  or  any  of  this  is  intended  to  be  a 
direct  citation  of  Christ’s  words  must  remain 
uncertain.  The  teaching  of  the  passage  is,  how¬ 
ever,  founded  upon  a  \6yos  K vplov.  And  though  it 
has  in  view  only  ‘  the  dead  in  Christ,’  and  their 
position  of  privilege  and  priority  as  compared  with 
those  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Lord’s  descent  from 
heaven,  it  distinctly  asserts  of  these  that  they  will 
be  ‘for  ever’  (iravTore)  with  the  Lord.  The  writer 
therefore  contemplates  for  them  an  eternal  co¬ 
existence  with  the  Lord  ;  and  he  claims  that  for  this 
doctrine  he  has  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself. 

Of  the  Logia  from  Oxyrhynchus  the  mystical 
Saying,  ‘  Except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  except  ye 
keep  the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father  ’ 
(Log.  2 ;  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  p.  10),  may  be  said  to 
imply  that  those  who  do  so  fast  and  truly  keep  the 
Sabbath  will  see  the  Father,  and  therefore  live 
with  Him.  Of  the  later  Logia  also,  which  were 
discovered  in  1903  (Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  iv.  p. 
1  ff. ),  the  Introduction,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
editors,  apparently  quotes  Jn  852 — the  hearer  of 
these  words  ‘  shall  not  taste  of  death.’  And  the 
first  and  second  Sayings  both  make  reference  to  the 
Kingdom  which  shall  be  a  place  of  rest  to  him  who 
seeks  and  finds.  These  indications  are  all  of  them 
slight,  and  do  not  add  anything  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels.  But  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  in 
harmony  with  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  con¬ 
stant  implications  in  Scripture  of  the  words  of 
Christ  and  His  disciples. 

The  most  striking  and  suggestive  feature,  there¬ 
fore,  of  all  these  references  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
future,  and  of  the  doctrine  which  they  may  be 
understood  to  imply,  is  the  absence  of  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  termination  of  the  new  conditions  which 
they  introduce.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
writer’s  statement  might  be  regarded  as  colourless 
in  this  respect,  and  the  thought  and  context  of  his 
words  would  not  be  directly  contradicted  by  an 
assumption  that  these  conditions  were  themselves 
temporary,  and  at  some  indefinite  period  super¬ 
seded  by  others.  Elsewhere  the  tone  and  context 
strongly  support,  if  they  do  not  compel,  the  view 
that  the  state  of  things  contemplated  was  contem¬ 
plated,  as  far  as  the  forecast  of  the  speaker  was 
concerned,  as  permanent.  In  a  third  and  most 
important  series  of  passages,  the  same  expressions 
and  phrases  are  directly  applied  to  the  Divine 
Being  and  to  His  Kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  no  thought  of  a  cessation  or  close  could 
by  any  possibility  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  Speaker,  or  have  been  regarded  by  Him  as  con¬ 
ceivable. 

Moreover,  the  change  of  circumstances  thus  in¬ 
troduced  involves  no  interference  with  the  conscious 
life,  not,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  reducing  it  to 
unconsciousness.  The  subjects  of  the  change  are 
represented  as  speaking,  feeling,  and  willing,  with 
all  their  faculties  under  control  and  in  action. 
Nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  this  condition  is 
occasional  or  temporary  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  usual  and  a  matter  of  course. 

Further,  also,  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
examples  of  this  manner  of  regarding  the  future 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  the  terms  ahliv  and 
its  derivatives.  This  word,  originally  apparently 
denoting  a  definite  age,  marked  off  by  beginning 
and  end,  had  come  to  be  regularly  employed  to 
denote  an  ‘  age,’  the  beginning  of  which  was,  indeed, 
sometimes  more  or  less  obscurely  indicated,  but  to 
which  the  Speaker  did  not  assign  a  further  limit, 
and,  in  some  instances,  would  clearly  have  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  limit  as  contradictory  and  impossible. 
The  thought  underlying  these  expressions  is  not 
that  of  a  terminable  period,  but  of  a  limitless  pro¬ 
gression. 
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The  only  adequate  rendering  of  such  a  thought 
in  English  is  by  the  words  ‘eternal,’  ‘immortal,’ 
or  the  like.  For  there  lies  implicit  in  these  words 
precisely  what  we  have  found  to  he  the  implication 
of  aUovios,  etc.,  in  the  Gospels  ;  viz.  that  the  speaker 
rejects  the  idea  of  a  bound  or  limit  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing,  or  nothing  for  the  subject  of  whom 
he  is  speaking  ;  that  however  far  off  the  boundary 
fence  is  in  thought  set  up,  he  immediately  insists 
that  it  shall  be  taken  down,  and  removed  farther 
away, — only  to  repeat  the  process  as  often  as  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assign  a  limit  or  define  an  end. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  only  real  conception  which  we 
seem  able  to  frame  of  the  meaning  and  content  of 
such  terms  as  immortality,  eternity,  etc.,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  employed.  They  connote  not  a 
ositive  and  comprehensive  idea,  which  the  mind 
istinctly  outlines  to  itself  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
the  negative  and  indefinite  one  of  the  absence 
of  an  end  ;  looking  forth  into  the  future,  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  discern  a  point  beyond  which 
there  is  an  absolute  blank  as  far  as  the  conditions 
under  consideration  are  concerned.  The  association 
of  the  thought  of  a  final  end  with  the  conditions  or 
state  supposed  would  involve  a  self-contradiction, 
or,  if  we  prefer  to  use  the  phrase,  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  Such  a  conception  is  entirely  logical  and 
consistent,  and  amounts  practically  to  defining  im¬ 
mortality  as  the  summation  of  an  infinite  number 
of  intervals  or  spaces  of  time,  succeeding  one 
another  without  break,  and  receding  into  dim, 
fathomless  distance. 

The  precise  words  ‘endless,’  ‘ immortal,’ or  ‘ immortality  ’  do 
not  occur  in  the  Gospels  ;  cf.,  however,  Lk  133  <  Of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end,’  ovx  smi  rsAar.  The  omission,  if  omission 
it  be,  is  partly  supplied  by  St.  Paul,  who  describes  the  after¬ 
state  of  the  Christian  as  Supdccptrlx,  and  i.6avx.(ria s,  ‘  incorruption  ’ 
and  ‘deathlessness’ (1  Co  1553f-).  The  latter  term  is  shown  by 
its  use  in  1  Ti  618  (the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ...  i  phos 
octhx.t*<rix.v)  to  have  moved  far  in  the  direction  of  a  positive 
connotation. 

Similar  considerations  apply  generally  to  the 
references  to  this  doctrine  in  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  detailed  examination  of 
which  lies  outside  the  range  of  the  present  article. 
Such  an  examination  would  strengthen  in  detail, 
but  would  not  change  the  character  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  In  no  instance  is  there  a  suggestion  of 
absolute  finality.  The  conclusion  of  every  ahhv,  for 
example,  marks  the  commencement  of  another, 
accompanied  by  changed  conditions,  indeed,  but 
not,  as  far  as  the  statements  and  apparent  train  of 
thought  carry  us,  by  annihilation  in  any  sense,  or 
a  destruction  which  involves  loss  of  personal  con¬ 
sciousness  or  life.  And  while  the  writers  do  not 
in  so  many  words  define  that  future  into  which 
their  thought  projects  itself  as  ‘  immortal  ’  or  ‘  end¬ 
less,’  their  attitude  towards  it  and  the  phrases  and 
descriptions  which  they  employ  are  such  as  to 
negative  the  idea  that  they  would  or  could  have 
admitted  of  the  drawing  of  a  line  here,  there,  or 
anywhere,  beyond  which  absolute  oblivion  and 
death  should  reign.  Compare  Ro  1  ^  ad. tin.  Q^a.dfin. 
96  1626  tov  aluviov  6eoS,  2  Co  4l8b  11s1,  Philem  1B,  He 
l8  7s  138,  1  P  510,  Rev  l18. 

(3)  In  passing  to  the  third  part  of  our  inquiry, 
which  relates  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  life 
beyond  the  arave,  whether  it  is  contemplated  as 
equally  endless  for  all,  or  whether  a  distinction 
is  drawn  as  regards  duration  between  the  after¬ 
existence  of  the  evil-doer  and  that  of  the  righteous 
man,  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  reserve  in  de¬ 
scription  and  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  of  a  delicacy  which  certainly  reflects  the 
mind  and  teaching  of  the  Master.  The  passages 
which  refer  to  the  future  of  the  wicked  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number ;  and  the  outline,  as  it 
were,  of  the  picture  presented  is  drawn,  not,  indeed, 
waveringly  or  hesitatingly,  but  with  a  light  hand, 
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as  though  the  subject  were  one  to  which  detail 
or  elaboration  were  inappropriate.  Reticence  and 
brevity  characterize  all  the  utterances  of  Christ 
that  bear  upon  the  share  which  the  evil-doers  have 
in  the  life  after  death.  Thus,  while  the  righteous 
man  and  believer  enters  beyond  the  grave  upon  a 
renewed  life,  to  the  duration  of  which  no  limit  is 
set,  and  which  the  hearers  of  Christ’s  words  under¬ 
stood  in  this  sense  to  be  eternal,  the  question  is 
justly  raised  whether  the  same  statement  may  be 
made,  and  the  same  inference  drawn,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future  existence  of  those  who  are  not 
righteous  and  do  not  believe.  Do  those  who — to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  parable — go  away  into 
the  outer  darkness,  pass  into  oblivion,  suffer  ex¬ 
tinction,  or  experience  any  other  of  the  conjectural 
fates  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  assumed 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  wicked  ?  or,  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  may  ‘  outer  darkness  ’  be  paraphrased  into 
‘  purgatory,’  on  the  further  side  of  which  there  is 
light  ? 

It  may  be  said  in  limine  that  the  presumption 
is  against  any  such  limitation  of  the  duration  of 
life  beyond  the  grave  in  the  case  of  one  class  or 
section  only  of  humanity.  It  would  require  very 
strong  evidence  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  terms  or  expressions  which  disown  the  idea 
of  a  boundary,  an  end,  when  used  of  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous,  actually  and  of  set  purpose 
connote  such  an  idea  when  they  describe  the  lot  of 
the  wicked  :  or  that  the  Speaker  would  confuse 
His  audience  with  antitheses  which  were  merely 
verbal,  and  possessed  no  underlying  significance  or 
reality.  Upon  this  issue,  again,  only  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  fair  interpretation  of  the  passages  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  can  decide.  It  will  be  found 
that  such  passages  in  the  Gospels  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  though  not  wanting  in  suggestiveness. 

The  most  significant  and  important  passage  is 
perhaps  Mk  3'2S,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made ;  and  its  significance  does  not  altogether  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  closing  words,  in  which  the  variation 
of  text  occurs.  Assuming  that  the  reading  alwviov 
dpaprypaTos  is  correct,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing 
(see  above,  p.  788a),  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  phrase  than  that 
of  a  sin  the  results  of  which  are  permanent.  An 
‘  act  of  sin  ’  cannot  be  permanent  or  endless  in 
execution,  though  it  may  be  ceaselessly  repeated  ; 
it  is  only  in  its  fruits  that  it  endures.  And  if 
a/xapT7]paTos  can  be  supposed  to  describe  ‘  sinful¬ 
ness  ’  in  any  sense,  the  meaning  is  practically  the 
same ;  for  endless  sinfulness  necessarily  involves 
endless  retribution.  The  earlier  part  of  the  verse 
has  its  parallels  in  the  two  other  Synoptists — 

Mt  1232  Ss  5’  dv  eiTry  Kara  tov  irveoparos  tov  ayiov 
ovk  a,<pfdr,<T€Tai  avrip  oOre  tv  rodrip  Tip  aiQivi  oOre  tv 
Tip  fltWoVTI. 

Mk  329  8s  S'  cLv  ^Xao’tpy/njo-r)  el s  t6  irvevpa  to  &yiov 
o&k  &<peaiv  eh  tov  aiiova,  aWa  tvox^s  iOTiv  aioivlov 
dp.apT7ifj.aTos. 

Lk  1210  Tip  St  eh  ro  ayiov  trvevpa  fi\a<r<pT]fi.ri<ravTi  ovk 
acpedr/oeTai. 

The  simplest  form  is  that  of  St.  Luke ;  but 
it  is  hardly  less  pregnant  or  decisive  than  those 
of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  blasphemy  is  per¬ 
sonal,  the  conscious  and  wilful  act  of  a  conscious 
and  responsible  being  ;  and  therefore  —  unless 
the  words  are  to  be  emptied  of  their  force,  and 
reduced  to  meaninglessness  —  the  consequences 
are  personal  also,  falling  not  on  someone  else, 
but  on  the  blasphemer  himself,  for  whom  there 
is  no  place  for  forgiveness  either  in  this  ‘age’  or 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  The  reason  is  supplied 
by  St.  Mark,  and  by  St.  Mark  only, — he  ‘  is  guilty 
of  an  eternal  sin,’  is  liable  to  its  penalty,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  consequences.  The  permanence  of  sin 
implies  and  necessitates  the  permanent  impossi 
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bility  of  forgiveness.  On  the  central  and  essential 
point  the  three  reports  are  at  one. 

The  significance  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
of  the  parable  or  apocalypse  of  Mt  2o31'46,  with  the 
sentences  pronounced  on  the  ‘  sheep  ’  and  ‘  goats  ’ 
and  the  penalties  incurred,  lies  in  the  application 
of  identical  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the 
duration  of  that  future  into  which  both  pass  from 
the  judgment-seat.  If  the  of  the  righteous  is 
ahlivios,  so  is  the  KoXatns  of  the  wicked  (v.46);  the 
tire  into  which  the  latter  depart  is  alJiviov  also 
(v.41),  although  this  word  is  not  applied  to  the 
Kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous  (v.34).  It  is 
surely  an  abuse  of  language  to  maintain  that  the 
Speaker  designed  to  convey  a  different  meaning 
in  the  two  instances.  If,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  the  term  aidivios  carried  with  it  the 
thought  of  the  absence  of  an  assigned  or  assignable 
end  to  that  vista  of  the  future  contemplated  by 
the  Speaker,  or,  in  other  words,  was  practically 
identical  in  significance  with  our  ‘  immortal,’ 
‘  eternal,’  it  cannot  justly  be  shorn  of  this  con¬ 
notation  when  it  is  applied  to  the  ‘punishment’ 
which  overtakes  those  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Judge. 

An  expression  is  found  in  Jn  529  which  has  some 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  Its  importance  ■  for  a 
doctrine  of  universal  immortality  must  not  be  over¬ 
estimated  ;  for  the  stress  lies  again  upon  the  paral¬ 
lelism  ;  but  by  implication,  though  not  directly,  it 
appears  to  assert  the  same  equality  of  lot  for  all 
as  regards  the  duration  of  the  revived  existence. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  draw  out  at 
length  a  similar  proof  for  the  words  dvacrTTjvcu  and 
avdaraais  to  that  which  has  been  attempted  above 
for  aiuv  and  aiuvios ;  and  to  show  that  these  ex¬ 
pressions  never,  on  the  lips  of  Christ  and  in  the 
Gospels,  denote  a  resurrection  which  is  the  prelude 
to  a  new  life  leading  only  to  a  new  death.  On  the 
contrary,  dvaaraais  ushers  in  another  period  and 
fresh  conditions  of  existence,  of  which  no  termina¬ 
tion  is  contemplated  or  conceivable.  ‘  All  that  are 
in  the  tombs  .  .  .  shall  come  forth.’  And  as  the 
‘  resurrection  of  life,’  the  portion  of  those  who  have 
done  good,  can  hardly  be  understood  to  indicate  a 
merely  temporary  restoration  or  perpetuation  of 
existence,  so  no  interpretation  of  the  difficult 
phrase  ‘resurrection  of  judgment’  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  which  postulates  a  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  the  righteous  and  those  upon 
whom  the  judgment  falls. 

A  similar  argument  might  not  unfairly  be  based 
upon  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk 
16iwr-),  or  the  King  and  the  Wedding  Guests  (Mt 
22-‘14),  viz.  that  the  conditions,  the  data  of  the 
parable,  do  not  in  either  case  suggest,  but  rather 
by  their  tone  deprecate  the  idea  of  absolute  annihi¬ 
lation  awaiting  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  find  no 
place  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  or,  on  the  other,  have 
failed  to  fitly  provide  themselves  with  raiment 
meet  for  the  wedding  feast.  It  would,  however, 
be  at  the  best  no  more  than  an  argumentum  e 
silentio,  to  which  no  great  value  could  be  attached. 
The  declaration  of  Christ  also  to  the  Sadducees,  as 
reported  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  that  ‘  all  live  to 
him  ’  (Lk  2038),  though  from  one  point  of  view 
susceptible  of  a  universalistic  interpretation,  does 
seem  on  any  construction  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
there  are  some  who  finally  cease  to  liv  ’  y  real 
or  intelligible  sense  of  the  word. 

’An-oXXvvai,  dirodv{]UKnv,  etc.  It  remains  to  con¬ 
sider  briefly  the  significance  and  implication  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  Gospels  to  denote  ‘  death,’ 
‘perishing,’  or  ‘destruction.’  The  pi'incipal  of 
these  are  the  verbs  dTroXXwai  and  dirodvqcrKeev, 
with  the  cognate  nouns  diruXeia  and  davaros. 

The  uncompounded  verb  Hvrjtrxuv  occurs  but  rarel}'  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  2-0,  Mk  15«,  Lk  712  84i»,  Jn  ll44  1933),  and  is  always 
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employed  of  mere  physical  death  regarded  as  the  termination  of 
the  activities,  good  or  evil,  of  the  present  life.  There  is  no 
thought  of  a  future,  either  affirmed  or  denied,  in  the  minds  of 
the  speakers  ;  and  in  none  of  the  passages  is  the  word  on  the 
lips  of  Christ  or  reported  as  used  by  one  of  His  disciples. 
Neither  is  the  simple  verboAAiLai  found  in  NT  Greek.  And  the 
adjective  Dwtos  is  used  only  by  St.  Paul  (twice  as  an  epithet  of 
vun-a.,  Ko  612  811,  once  of  2  Co  4i4,  and  in  antithesis  to 

oc.Ua.voiir,oct  1  Co  15®3t’,  or  to  2  Co  54). 

’AirciXeia  is  found  only  four  times  in  the  Gospels. 
In  Mt  268  ||  Mk  144  it  is  the  ‘waste’  of  the  oint¬ 
ment.  For  its  real  purpose,  as  conceived  by  the 
Speaker,  the  ointment  ‘  perishes,’  is  lost ;  but  it  is 
clearly  not  annihilated,  only  diverted  from  its 
proper  use.  In  Mt  713  the  way  that  leads  els  rfy 
axaiXficu',  ‘  to  destruction,’  is  described  as  broad  ; 
no  indication,  however,  is  given  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  who  traverse  this  way  when  they  reach 
dwdXeia,  and  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  interpret  the 
phrase  in  the  light  of  the  other  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  (in  the  parallel  passage  Lk  1324  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  broad  way).  Jn  1712  ‘not 
one  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition,’ 
employs  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  expression.  6  vids  rrjs 
a-rruXelas  is  one  who  shares  the  qualities,  is  like  in 
character  to  airwXeia,  cf.  viov  yeevv-qs,  Mt  2315  ;  but 
though  be  dirdiXero,  and  nothing  is  directly  stated 
as  to  his  present  condition  or  future  destiny,  the 
son  of  perdition  is  certainly  not  conceived  as  either 
unconscious  or  extinct,  nor  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  this  is  to  be  his  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  dirodv-quueiv,  like  dv-q- 
crKeiv,  uniformly  expresses  merely  physical  death  as 
the  cessation  of  physical  activities.  Two  passages 
in  St.  Luke,  however,  call  for  special  notice.  In 
the  parable  referred  to  above,  both  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man  ‘  die  ’  (airoBavelv,  1622) ;  but  their 
conscious  activity  does  not  terminate,  it  is  merely 
transferred  to  other  spheres.  And  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the  sons  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  emphatically 
said  (2036)  that  recurrence  of  death  is  for  them 
impossible.  Death,  therefore,  passes  upon  them 
once,  but  leaves  them  laayyeXoi,  ‘  equal  to  angels,’ 
in  an  exalted  and  privileged  state,  no  more  subject 
to  its  power.  The  word  is  more  common  in  St. 
John  (28  times),  and  in  accordance  with  the  more 
contemplative  and  spiritual  character  of  his  Gospel 
is  employed  also  metaphorically,  though  its  pre¬ 
dominant  use  is  literal  and  physical.  Thus  the 
grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies  (diro- 
6di>ri,  1224),  but  by  and  through  death  rises  to  a 
newer  and  richer  life,  and  ‘  bears  much  fruit.’  And 
for  the  believer  death  is  but  the  beginning  of  life 
(ll25),  a  life  that  is  permanent  and  exposed  to  no 
return  of  death  (iras  6  £Civ  .  .  .  ov  g7j  dirodavr/  els  tov 
aiwva,  v.26). 

Of  the  word  ddvaros,  ‘death,’  a  similar  account 
must  be  given.  It  is  usually  physical  death,  with 
no  reference  to  or  thought  of  that  which  is  beyond. 
By  the  Synoptists  it  is  employed  more  or  less 
metaphorically  in  Mt  416,  Lk  l79  (quotations  from 
Isaiah),  Mt  26s8  ||  Mk  1434.  In  Mt  2018|]  Mk  1033 
Sdvaros  is  for  Christ  Himself  the  prelude  to  life. 
So  in  Jn  524  he  that  believeth  .  .  .  ‘hath  passed 
out  of  death  into  life  ’ ;  and  later  in  the  same 
Gospel  Christ  declares  that  he  who  keeps  His 
word  shall  not  see  (851),  or  taste  of  (v.52)  death  els 
tov  aluiva  (cf.  ll26). 

Finally,  there  is  the  term  d7ro\XtVa.i,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  all  the  expressions  that  describe 
dissolution  and  the  cessation  of  a  worldly  estate. 
It  is  apparently  employed  by  the  Sacred  Writers 
with  a  weaker  as  well  as  a  stronger  association. 
The  former  meaning,  to  ‘  lose,’  to  ‘  find  to  be  miss¬ 
ing,’  is  illustrated  by  Mt  1524,  Lk  154-81-,  Jn  612  189 
and  other  passages.  The  predominant  sense  of  the 
word,  however,  is  that  of  ‘  ruin,’  the  precise  nature 
or  degree  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
text;  but  which  consists  essentially  in  the  loss  or 
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withdrawal  of  capacity  for  the  due  discharge  of 
function  or  duty.  Thus  the  wine-skins  ‘  perish  ’  in 
St.  Matthew  (917),  both  the  wine  and  the  skins  in 
St.  Mark  (222)  ;  hut  the  substance  of  both  survives, 
though  they  have  become  wasted  and  useless.  So 
also  in  Jn  627,  where  the  ppZats  that  ‘perishes’ 
loses  its  nutritive  power,  and  ceases  to  be  able  to 
perform  the  part  of  food.  Applied  to  persons  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  ‘ruined,’  ‘undone,’  succumb¬ 
ing  to  present  or  prospective  emergency  or  press¬ 
ure,  e.g.  Mt  825  ]|  Mk  438,  Lk  824 ;  Lk  1517,  Jn  ll60.  In 
the  passages  most  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry 
a  definitely  spiritual  ‘  ruin  ’  is  contemplated,  the 
object  of  which  is  usually  the  7,  Mt  1028-  39  162S  || 
Mk  835,  Lk924  1733;  Lk69,  Jn  1225  ;  but  the  loss  or  ruin 
of  the  soul  here  is  distinctly  said  to  be  preliminary 
to  linding,  saving,  or  (Lk  1733)  quickening  it  Rtoo- 
yovelv).  The  idea  conveyed  is  again,  therefore,  not 
annihilation  or  destruction  of  being,  but  change  of 
state.  Here,  also,  the  highest  form  of  teaching  is 
found  in  St.  John.  Every  believer  in  Christ,  or 
the  sheep  who  hear  His  voice,  are  expressly  de¬ 
clared  to  be  permanently  exempt  from  ruin  (31S 
1028)  ;  and  while  the  man  who  ‘  loveth  his  life’  (6 
<pi\t2>v  rpv  \pvxvv  cn/roO)  is  the  active  causa  of  its 
ruin  (awoXkvei  avr^v),  he  who  hates  it  in  this  world 
will  keep  it  ‘  unto  life  eternal  ’  ( 1225).  Passages  in 
which  the  word  is  used  of  mere  physical  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  which  usually  no  thought  of  the  future  is 
involved,  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
this  general  conception  (Mt  213  1214  2652,  Mk  922, 
Lk  lT^al.). 

In  the  passages  referred  to  above,  Mt  1039  and  parallels,  the 
antithesis  a;  ccroXurr,  or  0  otToXtffots  ty,v  ocvTou  is  hardlv 

to  be  weakened  or  explained  away  as  mere  willingness  to  lose. 
There  is  an  actual  loss  incurred  and  completed.  And  the  ‘  ruin  ’ 
consists  in  the  stripping  off  from  the  -4/uxy  of  all  those  qualities 
and  connexions  which  have  bound  it  to  the  present,  and  have 
made  it  what  it  is,  material  and  sensual.  The  essential  -ifvxi, 
the  soul  transformed,  is  ‘  saved  ’  by  the  process,  and  enters  upon 
a  new  life.  Thus  the  phrase  is  practically  equivalent  to  St. 
John’s  ‘  loving’  and  ‘hating’  (Jn  1225). 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  these 
indications  with  regard  to  the  future  life  of  the 
wicked,  few  and  slight  as  they  seem  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  blessed  lot  of  the  righteous,  two 
preliminary  conditions  which  are  essential  to  their 
right  interpretation  need  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  clearly  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  Teacher  to  lay  down  or  elaborate  any  meta¬ 
physical  doctrine  of  a  future  existence,  such  as  we 
might  reasonably  expect  from  formal  systems  of 
philosophy.  Written  across  His  words  and  actions 
is  their  immediate  and  practical  aim  ;  and  to  have 
mystified  His  plain  and  unlettered  hearers  with 
definitions  and  metaphysics  would  have  been  to 
repel  them,  and  defeat  His  own  purpose.  That 
task  He  must  leave  to  successors,  who  in  other 
times,  and  with  other  surroundings,  will  enter  into 
His  labours.  To  expect  to  find,  for  example,  in 
the  Gospels  a  well-ordered  and  articulated  defence 
of  natural  immortality,  so  called,  is  unreasonable. 
Any  such  expectation  is  by  the  conditions  of 
the  case  doomed  to  disappointment.  Hints,  pre- 
intimations,  there  will  naturally  be,  the  elucida¬ 
tion  and  development  of  which  will  be  the  care 
of  after  ages  ;  but  completeness,  finality,  from  a 
logical  or  philosophic  point  of  view,  will  not  be 
found  ;  nor  a  series  of  statements  which,  however 
fitted  they  might  be  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  later  centuries,  were  out 
of  touch  with  the  thought  of  His  own  day  and 
generation. 

Again,  the  reticence  observed  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
mention  thereof,  are  entirely  in  harmony  with 
what  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  early  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world.  To 


expatiate  on  a  destiny  of  woe  and  pain,  or  upon 
the  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  is,  judg¬ 
ing  from  all  analogy,  evidence  not  of  an  early  but 
of  a  late  position  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought ;  and  were  this  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Gospels,  it  would  justly  have  laid  them  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  at  least  undergone  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  interests  of  later  and  more  devel¬ 
oped  forms  of  belief.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
for  example,  dwell  much  upon  the  blessed  estate  of 
the  good  who  do  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  and  accordingly  go  hereafter  to  dwell  with 
them  ;  but  they  contain  only  slight  and  passing 
references  to  the  lot  of  the  evil-doers,  who  are 
hurled  by  Indra  into  darkness.  The  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Head  relates  the  varying  trials  and 
fortunes  of  the  deceased  in  the  nether  world, 
through  which  he  passes  successfully  by  the  aid  of 
talismanic  formuke  and  the  favour  of  the  gods ; 
but  complete  silence  is  observed  with  regard  to  the 
man  who  at  the  bar  of  Usiris  fails  to  pass  the 
prescribed  tests.  And  it  is  characteristic  also 
not  of  primitive  but  of  mature,  if  not  decadent, 
Buddhism  to  set  forth  in  vivid  description  and 
with  luxuriant  art  the  series  of  hells  in  which 
carefully  graduated  torments  on  an  ascending 
scale  of  horror  are  apportioned  with  precision  to 
the  heinousness  of  the  sinner’s  crimes.  It  wTas  not 
otherwise  in  early  Christianity.  There,  too,  it  was 
left  to  later  ages  to  elaborate  descriptions  and  to 
revel  in  details  of  a  future  life,  the  real  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  neither  human  language  is  capable 
of  defining  nor  human  thought,  tied  down  as  it  is 
to  categories  belonging  essentially  to  present  con¬ 
ditions,  able  to  conceive.  The  comparative  silence 
of  the  earliest  authoritative  documents,  and  of  the 
earliest  teaching  so  far  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  more  eloquent  and  convincing  than  the  most 
exhaustive  and  graphic  statement  of  doctrine  could 
ever  have  been. 

Mohammedanism,  it  may  he  said,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  lavishes  its  descriptive  powers  on 
the  torments  that  await  the  unbeliever.  Islam,  however, 
sprang  adult  and  full-armed  from  the  mind  of  its  founder,  and 
was  stereotyped  in  the  Koran.  Its  doctrines  have  already  a 
long  history  of  development  behind  them,  and.  if  we  could  trace 
them  back  to  the  starting-point,  would  probably  be  found  in  all 
instances  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  type  of  historic  growth. 

The  results  to  which  we  have  been  led  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — - 

(1)  The  reality  of  a  conscious  life  beyond  the 
grave  is  uniformly  assumed  and  taught  by  Christ 
Himself  and  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 

(2)  To  this  future  life  there  is  assigned  no  ter¬ 
minus  or  end.  Rather  do  the  phrases  used  suggest 
that  the  thought  of  a  final  end  never  presented 
itself  to  Speaker  or  writer  as  either  actual  or 
possible.  And  where  words  like  r^Xos,  eoydr?; 
y^pa,  etc.,  are  employed,  the  ‘end’  or  ‘  last  day’ 
is  obviously  and  patently  not  absolute,  but  marks 
and  introduces  a  new  beginning.  No  philosophical 
theory  of  immortality  is  formulated;  such  a  theory 
is  not  to  be  expected,  and  was,  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances  hardly  possible.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Gospels,  however,  of  a  renewed  life  after  death 
to  which  no  limit  is  set,  and  for  which  by  virtue  of 
the  very  terms  employed  no  limit  appears  to  be 
conceivable,  is  in  the  last  analysis  all  that  we 
mean,  or  can  mean,  by  ‘eternity,’  ‘immortality.’ 

(3)  The  writers  give  no  countenance  whatever  to 
any  theory  which  in  respect  of  its  duration  separates 
the  lot  of  the  righteous  from  that  of  the  wicked. 
Slight  and  indefinite,  overlaid  with  metaphor  and 
parable,  as  are  the  indications  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  future  life  of  the  latter  will 
be  lived,  the  guarded  statements  made  and  the 
hints  allowed  to  fall  consistently  imply  that  in 
this  respect  equality  of  treatment  is  meted  out  to 
all.  If  the  far/  of  the  one  is  cuuwios,  and  he  is  not 
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to  die  eis  tov  aiuiva,  the  sdXacns  of  the  other  is 
aiuvios  likewise,  and  he  is  or  may  be  guilty  of  a 
a./j.dpT'ijfj.a,  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  in  no 
less  a  period  of  time  than  is  described  by  the 
same  phrase.  Theories  of  universal  restoration,  of 
final  extinction,  or  of  any  modification  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  find  no  support  in  the  words  of  Christ 
or  of  His  disciples  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

The  present  writer  shares  the  convictions  which 
have  been  very  widely  felt  and  expressed,  that  the 
final  demonstration  of  immortality,  if  and  when  it 
is  given,  will  have  to  be  based  on  broader  than  any 
merely  literal  or  narrowly  expository  grounds. 
Christ  spoke  to  His  own  age ;  and  necessarily 
spoke  such  truths  and  in  such  a  form  as  that  age 
could  receive  and  assimilate.  That  He  exhausted 
the  whole  range  of  truth  in  His  statement,  or 
formulated  both  in  shape  and  substance  all  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  mind  of  man  could  ever  appreciate, 
is  as  impossible  to  believe  as  it  is  contrary  to 
His  own  express  words  (Jn  1612).  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  if  He  had  lived  in  our  day,  He  would  have 
delivered  truths  expanded  and  recast  to  meet  the 
needs  and  tendencies  and  capacities  with  which 
He  found  Himself  brought  into  touch. 

That  the  Christian  Church  has  been  on  the 
whole  on  right  lines,  and  has  been  justified  gener¬ 
ally  in  her  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  her 
Founder  and  His  immediate  disciples  with  respect 
to  this  particular  doctrine,  the  foregoing  exposition 
has  attempted  to  show.  The  end,  however,  is  not 
yet.  And  the  ferment  of  thought,  not  less,  perhaps 
more,  characteristic  of  our  age  than  of  any  that 
have  preceded  it,  is  not  destined  to  be  stilled  into 
unconcern,  or  to  have  its  efforts  paralyzed,  by  any 
dogmatic  creed  or  pronouncement  of  whatever 
authority.  It  claims  the  right  to  work  out  its 
own  doctrinal  freedom  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
Sacred  Records,  but  under  the  guidance  of  that 
reason  which  it  holds  no  less  certainly  than  reve¬ 
lation  to  be  an  element  and  gift  of  the  Divine. 

Literature. — The  treatises  on  NT  Theology,  or  Theology  in 
general,  and  the  History  of  Doctrine  contain  little  that  is 
relevant.  See  the  article  on  ‘  Eschatology  ’  by  S.  D.  F.  Salmond 
in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  749  fF. ,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
Add  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  Edinburgh, 
1898,  p.  192  ff.  ;  William  James,  Human  Immortality 6,  London, 
1903  ;  J.  Royce,  Conception  of  Immortality,  London,  1904. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

IMPEDIMENT,— See  Disease. 

IMPORTUNITY. — The  only  passage  in  the  EV 
■where  this  w’ord  is  found  is  Lk  11s  ‘Because  of 
his  importunity  he  will  arise  and  give  him  as 
many  as  he  needeth.’  This  rendering  dates  from 
Tindale  (1526).  Wyclif  (1380)  has  ‘his  contynuel 
axynge.’  Good  modern  translations  are  ‘per¬ 
sistency’  (Weymouth),  ‘persistence’  (Twentieth 
Century  NT).  Murray’s  New  English  Diet,  gives 
the  definition  ‘  troublesome  pertinacity  in  solicita¬ 
tion  ’ ;  as  early  as  1460  the  word  has  this  meaning, 
‘  Through  ymportunite  off  thair  suyttes.’  In  the 
companion  parable,  Coverdale  (1535)  uses  the  cog¬ 
nate  adjective,  Lk  185  ‘  yet  seynge  this  weddowe 
is  so  importune  vpon  me,  I  will  delyuer  her.’  The 
original  meaning  of  ‘  importune  ’  was  ‘  inoppor¬ 
tune,’  ‘untimely’;  in  Sir  32*  ‘display  not  thy 
wisdom  out  of  season,’  Coverdale  has  ‘  at  an  im- 
portunyte.’  Intermediate  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  later  signification  of  the  word  from  this  root 
idea  are  marked  by  the  now  obsolete  meanings 
‘troublesome’  and  ‘urgent.’ 

‘Importunity’  (Lk  11®)  is  the  translation  of  the 
Gr.  avaioeta,  which  signifies  ‘the  absence  of  aiSihs,’ 
‘  shamelessness.’  In  Biblical  Greek  it  occurs  only 
in  Sir  2522,  and  is  rendered  ‘impudence.’  The 
Lat.  importunitas,  ‘unfitness,’  is  found  with  the 
stronger  meaning  ‘insolence’  (Cic.  de  Sen.  iii.  7), 
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and  is  therefore  a  more  accurate  translation  of 
araiSeia  than  its  English  equivalent.  But  per¬ 
sistent  asking  soon  becomes  insolent  asking.  The 
word  contains,  as  Trapp  says,  ‘  a  metaphor  from 
beggars,  that  will  not  be  said  Nay,  but  are  im¬ 
pudently  importunate’  (Com.  in  loc.).  Cowper 
uses  the  word  (Task,  iv.  414)  in  an  instructive  con¬ 
text  : 

‘  Knaves  .  .  .  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clam’rous  importunity  in  rags.’ 

To  bring  out  the  striking  contrast  which  our 
Lord’s  parable  suggests,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  persistence  in  asking  becomes  those  who 
know  that  prayer  is  never  troublesome  to  God, 
and  never  out  of  season.  He  who  ‘  will  not  be 
said  Nay,’  and  he  alone,  has  learnt  the  secret  of 
prevailing  prayer.  Wright  notes  (Synopsis  of  the 
Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  243)  that  St.  Luke  ‘  three 
times  uses  bad  men  to  represent  God,  or  to  be 
examples  to  us:  (1)  here,  (2)  the  unjust  steward, 
(3)  the  unjust  judge.’  J.  G.  Tasker. 

IMPOSSIBILITY.  —  The  modern  mind  flatters 
itself  upon  its  frank  recognition  of  impossibility 
in  the  world  of  nature.  There  is  also  an  impotence 
of  faith  which  is  content  to  allow  impossibility  in 
the  sphere  of  grace.  Both  these  tendencies  to  a 
lazy  acquiescence  in  a  fancied  inevitable  are  out 
of  touch  with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  is,  of 
course,  such  essential  impossibility  as  that  of  a 
good  tree  bearing  bad  fruit  (Mt  718).  And  there 
is  the  practical  impossibility  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself  escaping  ruin  (Mk  325).  But  the 
range  of  impossibility  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
in  the  sphere  of  grace  is  narrowed  to  evanescence 
by  the  faith  of  the  Christian  disciple.  A  mustard- 
seed  of  faith  will  remove  a  mountain  (Mt  1720). 
God  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  (Lk  1827), 
though  it  seems  like  the  passage  of  a  camel  through 
a  needle’s  eye  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  (Mt  1924,  Mk  1028).  It  is  through  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  become  the  Son  of  Man,  that  all  is 
possible  and  nothing  impossible  (Jn  158,  Mk  923). 
He  Himself  showed  it  in  the  supreme  triumph  of 
the  Resurrection,  when  the  tomb  had  been  sealed 
so  that  escape  might  be  impossible  (Mt  27®*).  The 
command  over  nature  displayed  in  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  (Mk  439)  and  in  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt  921,  Mk  528) 
is  at  the  service  of  faith  and  prayer.  The  poor 
leper  lost  his  despair  in  faith,  and  was  re- 
w'arded  (Lk  512).  The  blind  received  sight,  because 
through  their  faith  human  impossibility  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  Divine  omnipotence  (Mt  9s8).  Infinite 
resources,  acknowledging  no  bounds  of  impossi¬ 
bility,  are  within  reach  of  the  earnest  childlike 
faith  the  Lord  approves  (Mk  1 123,  Lk  176).  Such 
bright  and  uplifting  lessons  are  remote  from  the 
gloomy  and  depressing  problem  of  evil.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  undercurrent  of  impossibility  in  the 
stream  of  this  world’s  development.  ‘  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  but  that  occasions  of  stumbling  should  come’ 
(Lk  171).  But  this  species  of  impossibility  we  are 
not  to  dwell  upon  too  long.  ‘  The  redemption 
draws  nigh’  (Lk  2128). 

Literature. — Trench,  Miracles™,  p.  9ff.  ;  Expos.  Times,  iv. 
[1892]  p.  Iff.;  Expositor,  I.  ix.  [1879]  p.  307 ff.,  ii.  viii.  [1884] 
p.  207  ff. ;  Jlartensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  220  ff. ;  Clarke, 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  85  ff. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

IMPOTENCE. — The  single  instance  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles  specifically  classified  under  this  head  is 
recorded  in  Jn  52"9,  where  the  sufferer  is  described 
as  6  aadevCiv  (AV  ‘the  impotent  man,’  RV  ‘the 
sick  man  ’).  The  features  of  the  case  are  its  long 
continuance  (for  thirty-eight  years) ;  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  man  with  the  multitude  of  infirm 
and  diseased  people  gathered  round  the  Pool  of 
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Bethesda  (wh.  see).  Of  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
we  have  no  evidence.  It  has  been  thought  to  be 
palsy,  but  Bennett  (Diseases  of  the  Bible )  considers 
this  doubtful.  The  long  duration  of  the  disease  is 
against  its  being  identified  with  locomotor  ataxia. 
It  may  have  been  some  chronic  wasting  disease 
having  its  origin  in  an  enfeebled  or  disorganized 
nervous  system. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  healing  is  the  fact  that 
Jesus  begins  the  process  of  restoration  by  dealing 
with  the  hopeless  condition  induced  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  thirty-eight  years  of  suffering,  and  by 
the  repeated  dashing  to  the  ground  of  slowly- 
rising  hopes.  1  Wouldest  thou  be  made  whole  ?’ 
our  Lord  asked,  appealing  to  the  last  flicker  of 
expectation  evinced  by  his  remaining  still  at  the 
healing  pool,  and  calling  it  out  into  new  vigour 
and  consciousness. 

Another  significant  feature  is  the  apparent  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  this  infirmity 
with  sin,  either  the  sin  of  the  sufferer  or  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  the  race  (Jn  514).  A  similar  association 
is  found  in  the  case  recorded  in  Mt  91'3,  Mk  21'12, 
Lk  517'26  (see  art.  Paralysis).  It  cannot  be 
definitely  asserted  that  Jesus  marked  personal  sin 
as  the  root-cause  of  disease  in  these  cases,  though 
the  inference  is  not  altogether  unwarranted  from 
the  narratives.  But  it  is  at  least  evident  that  our 
Lord  did  habitually  recognize  the  close  connexion 
between  personal  and  racial  sinfulness  and  all 
manner  of  disease  and  sickness.  While  carefully 
guarding  Himself  from  attributing  all  sickness  and 
weakness  to  sin  (Jn  91'3),  He  yet  declared  the 
essential  alliance  of  sin  with  all  kinds  of  bodily 
disorder.  ‘  Sins  of  the  flesh,’  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  are  notoriously  responsible  for  many  of  man¬ 
kind’s  worst  diseases  and  infirmities ;  and  the 
Apostolic  catalogue  of  these  sins  includes  not  only 
adultery,  uncleanness,  murder,  drunkenness,  and 
levellings,  but  also  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife, 
envyings,  and  covetousness  (Gal  519"21,  Col  35,  Eph 
5s).  Our  Lord’s  list  of  sins  that  defile  and  destroy 
the  body  begins  with  ‘  evil  thoughts  ’  and  ends 
with  moral  stupidity  or  foolishness  (Mk  723,  arppo- 
<rtivi ;). 

Another  case  which  must  probably  be  included 
here  is  that  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
firmity  (Ll<  131117).  The  features  here  are  the 
Evangelist’s  description  of  the  ailment  as  irvevpa 
txovaa  aaffeveias,  the  lengthened  prevalence  of  the 
trouble  (for  eighteen  years),  and  the  completeness 
of  the  inability  to  raise  herself.  The  description  is 
evidently  from  a  competent  hand.  The  woman  was 
bowed  and  crouched  together  (rjv  tTvysvirTovaa),  and 
was  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  herself  up.  The  in¬ 
ability  was  els  t6  iravre\t s  (cf.  He  72S,  where  the 
ability  of  the  ever-living  Christ  to  save  mankind 
is  also  els  t6  iravreXes).  The  infirmity,  however, 
did  not  debar  the  sufferer  from  attending  the 
synagogue.  The  ailment  may  have  been  surgical 
— a  gradual  distortion  and  permanent  bending,  in¬ 
creased  by  old  age,  of  the  spinal  column,  such  as  in 
many  cases  is  due  to  continual  bending  in  field 
labour  or  in  the  bearing  of  heavy  burdens.  Bennett 
suggests  ‘  the  gradual  wasting  and  relaxation  of 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  back  by  which  the 
trunk  is  held  erect,  so  that  the  body  falls  forward 
without  any  disease  of  brain  or  cord  or  mental  im¬ 
pairment.’  But  it  may  not  improperly  be  rather 
classified  as  due  at  least  in  part  to  some  morbid 
mental  condition  such  as  hysteria.  This  seems  to 
be  indicated  not  obscurely  by  the  description  given, 
as  a  spirit  of  infirmity 

The  reference  of  our  Lord  to  Satan  as  binding  the  woman  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  pointing1  to  possession,  although  it  may 
have  been  a  reflexion  of  the  current  idea  that  all  bodily  de¬ 
formity  was  due  to  demonic  agencj' — in  which  case  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  Evangelist  rather  than  to  Jesus.  But  most 
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probably  it  indicates  our  Lord’s  view  of  the  infirmity  as  being 
part  of  that  widespread  calamity  and  curse  that  lies  upon  the 
whole  race,  of  which  complex  coil  Satan  is  the  summary  and 
representative. 

The  features  of  the  healing  are  :  (1)  The  Divine 
compassion  expressed  in  our  Lord’s  laying  His 
hand  upon  the  woman  as  He  spoke  the  word  of 
hope  and  deliverance  ;  (2)  His  profound  sense  that 
this  suffering  and  weakness,  this  crouching  spirit, 
were  completely  foreign  to  the  will  of  God  (v.16)  ; 
and  (3)  His  stedfast  refusal  to  allow  any  pedantic 
Sabbath  rules  to  stand  in  the  way  of  His  relief  of 
suffering  humanity.  The  last  fact  is  dominant  in 
the  whole  narrative,  and  consequently  the  other 
features  and  the  healing  are  only  casually  re¬ 
ported.  T.  H.  Wright. 

IN  (tv,  els,  Kara,  tirl,  wpos,  Sid,  tau). — The  word  is 
prevailingly  used  in  its  primary  meaning  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  place,  but  it  frequently  follows  the  Greek 
tv  in  its  more  or  less  figurative  ramifications  of 
meaning.  It  is  also  employed  more  or  less  accu¬ 
rately  to  translate  various  other  prepositions  which 
convey  a  slightly  different  nuance  of  significance. 
In  the  present  article  we  shall  follow  the  rendering 
of  the  RV,  where  the  use  of  the  prepositions  is 
more  consistent  and  precise,  as  well  as  more  con¬ 
formed  to  the  modern  usage,  than  in  the  AY. 
(For  illustration  of  the  wider  use  of  ‘in  ’  common 
in  the  Elizabethan  period,  cf.  Hastings’  DB, 
art.  ‘  In  ’). 

I.  As  translation  of  ev,  the  word  indicates  : 

1.  Local  relations:  (a)  ‘in,’  ‘at,’  or  ‘on,’  of 
simple  locality  (Mt  21  ‘in  Bethlehem,’  2440  ‘  in  the 
field,’  Jn  420  ‘in  this  mountain’);  (b)  that  with 
which  one  is  covered  or  clothed  (Mk  1238  ‘  walk  in 
long  robes,’  Mt  715  ‘in  sheep’s  clothing,’  llal  ‘re¬ 
pented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,’  Jn  20la  ‘  two  angels 
in  white’) ;  (c)  direct  cohesion  (154  ‘except  it  abide 
in  the  vine  ’) ;  (d)  position  in  a  writing  or  book 
(Mt  2142  ‘in  the  scriptures,’  Mk  l2  ‘in  Isaiah,’  Lk 
2042  ‘  in  the  book  of  Psalms  ’). 

2.  Temporal  relations — the  point  or  space  of 
time  when,  or  within  which,  anything  occurs  (Mt 
2228  ‘  in  the  resurrection,’  1015  etc.  ‘  in  the  day 
of  judgment’ — the  AV  has  also  ‘at  the  day  of 
judgment,’  Lk  93S  ‘  in  those  days,’  Jn  219  ‘  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up  ’). 

3.  Figurative  and  personal  relations  : 

(a)  Indicating  a  person :  (a)  conceived  as  the 
sphere  where  a  certain  quality  or  state  of  mind  is 
found  (Mt  623  ‘  the  light  that  is  in  thee,’  Mk  950 
‘  have  salt  in  yourselves,’  and  similarly  Mt  2142 
‘marvellous  in  our  eyes,’  528  ‘committed  adultery 
in  his  heart,’  Mk  1 123  ‘  doubt  in  his  heart  ’) ;  or  (£)  in 
reference  to  -whom  another  stands  in  a  certain 
attitude  (Mt  317  ‘in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,’  11® 
‘  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me  ’). 

(b)  Of  the  state  or  condition,  manner  or  circum¬ 
stance,  range  or  sphere  in  which  a  person  is  or 
acts :  (a)  state  or  condition  (Mt  416  ‘the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness,’  Lk  l75  ‘  serve  him  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  righteousness,’  Jn  423  ‘  worship  in  spirit 
and  truth,’  Mt  2122  ‘ask  in  prayer’);  ( /3)  manner 
(133  ‘in  parables’);  (7)  occasion  (2215  ‘ensnare 
him  in  talk,’  Lk  2331  ‘if  they  do  this  in  the  green 
tree,’  2435  ‘  in  the  breaking  of  bread  ’) ;  (5)  sur¬ 
rounding  accompaniment  (Mt  629  ‘Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,’  1628  ‘coming  in  his  kingdom,’  1627  ‘in 
the  glory  of  his  Father’) ;  (e)  range  or  sphere  (Jn 
821  ‘  die  in  your  sins,’  Mk  l16  ‘  believe  in  the  gospel  ’ 
will  also  belong  to  this  head,  unless  we  admit  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  use  of  7 rurreAu  with  ev.  The 
LXX  almost  invariably  construes  the  verb  with 
the  dative,  the  NT  writers  with  els  or  M.  Pro¬ 
bably  therefore  the  verb  is  used  here  absolutely, 
and  tv  rip  e&ayyeXtip  marks  the  sphere  within  which 
faith  is  to  be  exercised.  The  only  other  instance 
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of  ttl(tt6V(aj  followed  by  tv  in  the  NT  is  Jn  315,  which 
the  RV  translates  ‘  that  whosoever  believeth  may 
in  him  have  eternal  life’).  For  tv  with  6vo/xa  see 
below. 

(c)  Of  the  means  or  instrument,  or  personal 
agency  employed,  where  a  simple  dative  might 
have  been  used  instead  of  tv  (Mt  311  ‘  I  baptize 
you  with  [RVm  ‘in’]  water’ ;  cf.  Lk  316,  where  the 
simple  dative  is  used  ;  Mk  9s4  ‘  By  [RVm  ‘  In  ’]  the 
prince  of  the  devils  casteth  he  out  devils  ’ ;  in 
other  cases  ‘  with  ’  is  used  as  translation,  as  Lk 
2249  ‘  shall  we  smite  with  (tv)  the  sword  ?  ’). 

(cl)  Of  persons  inherently  joined  and  connected, 
where  the  completest  intimacy  conceivable  is  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  employed  with  noticeable  frequency  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to 
mark  the  close  fellowship  between  the  Christian 
and  Christ  (tv  XpLurip  ’I paod,  tv  KvpUp,  tv  Xpcarip,  Ro 
81  16n  125  167  ;  pdveiv  tv  tp.ol,  Jn  656  154-s;  cf.  1  Jn 

05.  6.  24.  27.  28  elvai,  tv  rip  viip,  tv  avrip  p-tveiv), 

between  the  Christian  or  Christ  and  God  (tv  dap, 
tv  rip  irdTpi,  1  Th  l1,  Col  33,  Jn  321  1038  1420),  or  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  and  the  Spirit  (tv  wevpaTi 
dvcu,  Ro  89,  1  Co  1213 ;  cf.  Mt  2243,  Lk  227).  The 
very  repetition  of  such  unusual  expressions  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  thought  was  a  favourite  one  in 
Pauline  and  Johannine  theology.  For  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  meaning,  special  weight  should  be 
attached  to  the  fact  that  complementary  expres¬ 
sions  are  used  repeatedly — XpLcrros  tv  tlvl,  irvevp.a  tv 
tlvl,  naT-rip  tv  tlvl  (Ro  89  8'°,  2  Co  13®,  Gal  229,  Jn 
1038  1420  154- 5  1721'23).  The  employment  of  these 
parallel  expressions  points  to  a  relation  of  the 
most  intimate  communion  ;  and  the  only  question 
is  how  this  spiritual  communion  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Deissmann,  who  has  carefully  sifted  the 
material  relating  to  the  phrase  tv  XpuiTip,  insists 
that  the  translation  ‘  in  fellowship  with  Christ  ’ 
does  not  quite  adequately  convey  the  concrete 
thought  of  St.  Paul.  He  favours  the  view  that 
the  tv  here  retains  its  literal  and  local  significance  ; 
the  Christian  lives  in  the  element  Christ,  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  way  as  animals  live  in  the  air, 
or  fishes  in  the  water,  or  the  roots  of  plants  in  the 
earth.  He  notices  the  parallel  use  of  iv  Xpiarip  and 
XpicrTos  tv  tlvl  with  iv  irvevpLCLTL  and  irvev/j.a  tv  tlvl,  and 
argues  that  as  the  last  phrase  would  be  naturally 
understood  in  the  most  literal  local  sense,  of  one 
within  whom  the  invisible  powers  of  the  Spirit 
resided,  so  in  the  phrases  relative  to  Christ,  the 
living  pneumatic  Christ  of  faith,  the  same  local 
reference  is  implied.  Or,  again,  the  phrase  tv  dap 
(1  Th  l1,  Col  33,  Ac  1728  ‘  In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being’)  expresses  the  thought  that 
God  is  the  element  in  which  we  live,  implying  the 
local  conception  of  a  Divine  TrepixupyicLs.  From 
such  analogies  Deissmann  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
most  literal  and  local  interpretation  of  St.  Paul’s 
favourite  phrase  ;  and  he  believes  that  if  we  keep 
in  mind  the  equation  XpurT6s  =  Trvevfj.a,  Christ  the 
everliving  Divine  Spirit,  the  conception  of  real 
locality  will  not  appear  improbable.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  certainly  presses  the  literal  meaning  of 
tv  too  far ;  it  tends  to  dissolve  St.  Paul’s  mystic 
idea  of  union  into  a  semi-physical  relation,  and  so 
to  destroy  the  moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  faith. 
The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  is  indeed  pictured 
as  a  local  nearness  of  relation  ;  yet  St.  Paul  else¬ 
where  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  spiritual 
nearness  of  present  fellowship  with  Christ  and  the 
future  local  fellowship  with  (<rvv  or  irpis)  Christ  in 
the  life  to  come  (1  Th  417,  Ph  l23,  2  Co  58).  Even 
while  ‘  absent  from  the  Lord,’  St.  Paul  is  tv  XpLcrnp, 
i.e.  in  spiritual  but  not  local  union.  The  implied 
iv  dap  in  Ac  1728  ‘  In  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,’  is  scarcely  adducible  as  an  analogy, 
since  it  refers  rather  to  the  natural  basis  of  exist¬ 
ence  than  to  the  spiritual  ground.  The  Johannine 


phrases  already  cited  (/ xtveiv  iv  tp.oi ;  eyii  tv  rip 
iraTp'i  fj.ov,  kclI  ujueh  tv  tp.ol,  Kctyco  tv  vpiiv)  contain 
substantially  the  same  thought  as  the  Pauline  tv 
XpLiTTip  ;  and  in  these,  in  spite  of  the  local  figure 
employed,  the  idea  is  clearly  not  that  of  local 
inherence,  but  of  spiritual  inherence  or  com¬ 
munion.  The  mystic  realism  of  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  phrases  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  approach  the  thought  of  a  real  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  Logos  or  the  pneumatic  Christ. 
The  life  Divine  incorporates  itself  in  the  Christian  ; 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  of  God  takes  the  place  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  is  individualized  in  the  life  of 
believers.  This  idea  of  essential  spiritual  (mystica, 
hypostatica)  union  alone  does  justice  to  those 
passages  where  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ, 
and  even  with  one  another,  finds  sublimest  ex¬ 
pression  (Jn  1721-23,  1  q0  017  1213).  But  while  this 
thought  of  vital  union  is  the  central  and  original 
conception  of  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Paul,  the 
context  often  indicates  some  variety  in  the  shades 
of  meaning.  Thus  Ro  1414  ‘I  am  persuaded  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,’  i.e.  in  virtue  of  that  fellowship ; 
Ph  229  ‘Receive  him  in  the  Lord,’  i.e.  in  the  spirit 
of  such  fellowship ;  it  is  often  used  as  a  favourite 
expression  for  ‘Christian’ — Ro  169- 10- 11 ;  while  in 
other  cases  the  relationship  referred  to  is  that 
between  Christ  and  the  Father;  1  Th  518  ‘this  is 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus’;  2  Co  519  ‘God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world.’ 

II.  The  word  is  also  used  to  translate  other 
prepositions  in  the  following  senses  : 

Sid,  ‘  within  ’  a  space  of  time  (Mt  2661  ‘  build  it 
in  three  days  ’). 

Kcvra,  ‘throughout,’  ‘according  to’  (Lk  1514  ‘a 
famine  in  that  land,’  Mt  l20  ‘in  a  dream’). 

irpos,  ‘  towards,’  direction  (Lk  123  ‘  spoken  in  the 
ear  ’). 

etrco,  adverb,  within  (Mt  2658  ‘  entered  in  ’). 

€tti,  ‘on,’  ‘upon,’  ‘over.’  The  RV  has  followed 
the  more  restricted  use  of  ‘  in  ’  in  many  cases,  and 
substituted  ‘on,’  ‘upon,’  ‘at,’  ‘over,’  ‘by,’  ‘unto,’ 
‘to’  (Mt  610  ‘thy  will  be  done  in  earth’  [RV  ‘on 
earth’],  1816  ‘in  [RV  ‘at’]  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,’  222  ‘reigning  in  [RV  ‘over’] 
Judma,’  2119  ‘in  [RV  ‘by’]  the  way,’  1314  ‘in  [RV 
‘  unto  ’]  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy,’  Mk  5s3 
‘  knowing  what  was  done  in  [RV  ‘  to  ’]  her  ’) ;  but 
in  some  cases  ‘  in  ’  is  retained,  where  English 
idiom  requires  it,  and  where  the  sense  is  not  liable 
to  be  mistaken  (with  the  genitive,  Mk  84  ‘  in  the 
wilderness ’  [RV  ‘ in  a  desert  place ’],  1 14  ‘in  a 
place  where  two  ways  met  ’  [R V  ‘  in  the  open 
street  ’],  and,  with  the  dative,  Mt  148  ‘  in  a 
charger,’  Mk  1024  ‘trust  in  riches,’  Lk  189  ‘trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,’  i.e.  rested 
their  confidence  of  being  righteous  upon  them¬ 
selves).  For  tiri  with  ovopa  see  below. 

els,  ‘  into,’  ‘  with  reference  to,’  ‘  with  a  view  to  ’ : 
(a)  =  ‘  into,’  locally  or  figuratively,  often  after  verbs 
of  rest,  where  previous  motion  and  direction  are 
implied  (Mt  223  ‘came  and  dwelt  in  a  city,’ Jn  97 
‘  go  wash  in  the  pool,’  Mt  1027  ‘  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,’  1333  ‘  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,’  Mk  l9 
‘baptized  in  the  Jordan,’  5s4  ‘go  in  peace,’  Jn  l18 
‘  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ’ — eh  tov 
k6Avov — i.e.  placed  in  the  Father’s  bosom  and  there 
abiding);  (6)  =  ‘with  respect  to,’  ‘with  a  view  to’ 
(Lk  2219  ‘  in  remembrance  of  me,’  16s  ‘  wiser  in 
their  generation  ’  [RV  ‘  for  their  generation  ’]). 
After  TTLiTTaju},  ‘  believe,’  els  is  largely  used  (Mt  186, 
Jn  l12  223  318  etc.)  =  ‘in’  or  ‘on’  in  AV,  in  RV  in¬ 
variably  ‘  on  ’ ;  it  implies  the  direction  in  which 
the  believing  soul  turns,  the  fellowship  into  which 
it  enters.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  use  of  els, 
tiri,  and  tv  with  ovopa.  While  the  Synoptists 
commonly  employ  eiri  or  els  or  the  simple  dative, 
and  rarely  use  tv  except  in  the  phrase,  ‘  Blessed  is 
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he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord’  (Mt219 
2339,  Mk  ll9,  Lk  1335  1938),  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  prevailingly  employ  iv,  and  use  els  only 
after  murevto  or  ^airrl^oi.  The  prepositions  have 
their  own  nuance  of  meaning  ;  the  Synoptic  ini  tu 
oviparl  yov  (Mt  18®  246,  Mk  9s7-  39  etc.)  indicates 
dependence  of  some  one  on  another,  the  authority 
on  which  one  leans ;  els  to  8vo/xa,  in  reference  to,  or 
in  view  of,  what  the  name  imports  (Mt  1041  ‘  re¬ 
ceive  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet ’  =  in  view 
of  his  prophetic  character  or  function,  1820  ‘two  or 
three  gathered  together  in  my  name ’  =  not,  by  My 
authority,  but,  in  view  of  My  name,  with  the  view 
of  honouring  Me  ;  and  iv  ru  ovbyam,  by  authority, 
clothed  with  the  commission,  of  some  one  (Mt  219 
‘  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ’),  or  even  by  the 
use  of  the  name,  as  contrasted  with  the  authority 
(Mk  9s8  1  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,’ 
i.e.  using  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  Jewish  exorcist 
might).  The  very  obvious  preference  which  St. 
Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  show  for  tv  and  the 
corresponding  eh  may  well  be  connected  with  the 
idea  of  intimate  mystic  communion  which  influ¬ 
ences  all  their  religious  thought.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  tv  6v6/mti  indicates  not  so  much 
the  authority,  as  the  union  and  fellowship  on 
which  the  authority  is  founded  (Jn  1712  ‘I  kept 
them  in  thy  name,’  2031  ‘that  believing  ye  may 
have  life  in  his  name,’  1  Co  6H  ‘justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,’  where  tv  has  the  same 
pregnant  meaning  as  in  the  phrase  tv  Xpurrco  ’lijcroO) ; 
and  els  rb  8vop.a  after  Trurrevw  and  /Sairri^u  likewise 
indicates  the  communion  into  which  the  baptized 
believer  enters  (Jn  2s3  ‘many  believed  els  rb  6vo/xa 
auToO,’  Ro  63,  Gal  3 27  ‘baptized  into  Christ’;  so 
probably  Mt  2819  ‘  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,’  etc.). 

In  one  or  two  cases  ‘in’  is  used  to  translate  «k 
and  |i€TCL,  but  the  RV  renders  these  more  pre¬ 
cisely  ‘from’  and  ‘with.’  It  is  also  used  as  part- 
translation  where  a  single  Greek  word  is  rendered 
by  a  phrase  (Jn  84  220,  Lk  1034  1619  etc.). 

Literature. — Besides  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  see 
Moulton,  Grammar  of  NT  Greek-,  Grimm  -  Thayer,  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  NT;  H.  Oremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  of 
the  NT,  s.vv.  tivtivu;  Abbot,  Shakespearian 

Grammar  ;  A.  Deissmann,  Die  NT  Formel  ‘  in  Christo  Jem.' 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 

INCARNATION.— 

Introduction. — The  idea  of  union  with  God :  (1)  in  the  ethnic 

faiths ;  (2)  in  Greek  philosophy — (a)  the  Stoics,  ( b )  Philo  ;  (3) 

in  the  religion  of  Israel. 

The  message  of  Christianity — Union  with  God  in  the  Person 

of  Christ. 

A.  The  Character  of  Christ. — 

1.  Perfect  goodness. 

(1)  Relation  to  God  :  (a)  perfect  knowledge,  (b)  per¬ 

fect  love. 

(2)  Relation  to  men  :  perfect  knowledge  and  love. 

2.  Absolute  sinlessness  :  evidence  of  contemporaries ;  His 

own  consciousness  ;  inference  as  to  His  Person. 

B.  The  self-witness  of  Jesus  :  the  method  of  His  self-disclosure. 

i.  His  claims : 

1.  Teacher  :  (1)  the  solitariness  of  the  office,  (2)  the  note 

of  authority,  (3)  the  originality  of  the  teaching,  (4) 
the  future  of  the  teaching. 

2.  Legislator. 

3.  Messiah  :  His  conception  of  Messiahship.  Illustrative 

passages  :  (1)  the  Baptism,  (2)  the  sermon  at  Nazareth, 

(3)  the  reply  to  John  the  Baptist,  (4)  the  estimate  of 
John  the  Baptist,  (5)  the  threefold  call  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  (6)  the  answer  to  Peter,  (7)  later  or  more 
explicit  announcements. 

4.  Saviour  :  (1)  the  function,  bestowal  of  forgiveness  and 

of  life  ;  (2)  the  response,  personal  trust. 

5.  Lord. 

6.  Worker  of  Miracles. 

7.  Creator  of  the  New  Israel. 

8.  Judge. 

ii.  His  self-designations. 

1.  Son  of  Man  :  (1)  Whence  did  Jesus  derive  the  title? 

(2)  How  did  lie  use  it?  (3)  What  does  He  reveal  as  to 
His  own  Person  in  it  ? 

2.  Son  of  God  :  (1)  use  by  demoniacs,  (2)  use  bv  high 

priest,  (3)  ascription  by  Peter,  (4)  our  Lord's  use,  (5) 
Divine  attestation. 

Inference  as  to  the  constitution  of  our  Lord’s  Person. 


C.  The  witness  of  the  Apostles. 

The  primary  fact,  a  living  experience.  Then,  the 

Christologies. 

i.  The  earlier  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

ii.  The  minor  Christologies  : 

1.  James. 

2.  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

3.  Jude  and  2  Peter.’ 

4.  Apocalypse. 

iii.  The  Christology  of  St.  Paul  :  (a)  its  origin  in  his  experience, 

(b)  its  relation  to  the  common  belief  of  the  Church, 

(c)  its  development. 

1.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  God. 

2.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  men. 

3.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Cosmos. 

iv.  Hebrews. 

v.  Fourth  Gospel :  Prologue,  use  of  the  term  Logos. 

Conclusion  and  Outlook  :  Christ  known  in  history  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  God  and  Man. 

1.  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 

union  with  God. 

2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  a  problem  for  faith.  The  know- 

ableness  of  Christ. 

(1)  Christ  known  as  God. 

(2)  Christ  known  as  Man. 

(а)  The  origin  of  His  earthly  life. 

(б)  The  relation  of  the  human  and  Divine  aspects  of 

His  personality.  Theories  under  control  of 
dualism.  Psychological  theories. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — Christian  theology  has  employed 
many  ruling  ideas  in  order  that,  by  means  of  them, 
it  might  harmonize  and  systematize  the  mass  of 
material  presented  in  Scripture  and  in  experience. 
Each  of  these,  e.g.  ‘  the  Fatherhood  of  God,’  or 
‘  the  Kingdom  of  God,’  has  meaning  and  value  ; 
but  they  all  lie  within  the  supreme  and  command¬ 
ing  truth,  which  is  the  declaration  of  Christianity, 
viz.  union  with  God.  This  truth  has  both  a 
personal  and  a  cosmic  aspect.  God  is  the  life  of 
man.  Only  as  man  thinks  the  Divine  thoughts, 
wills  the  Divine  will,  and  acts  in  the  Divine 
strength,  does  he  reach  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
or  realize  his  ideal  self.  When  man  is  most  truly 
himself,  he  finds  himself  to  be  a  partaker  of  the 
Divine  nature  ;  and  what  he  is  most  profoundly 
conscious  of  is  not  himself,  but  the  Goa  in  whom 
he  lives,  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  most  truly 
human  in  his  personal  activities.  The  end,  in 
attaining  which  life  and  satisfaction  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  for  the  race  are  to  be  found,  is  God. 
God  is  also  the  life  of  the  universe.  Christian 
theology  has  throwm  off  the  blight  of  the  old 
Deism,  listens  with  delight  to  the  expositions  of 
Science,  and  names  the  thought,  reason,  lawr,  life, 
force,  whose  operations  science  can  trace,  but 
whose  essence  she  can  never  define,  God,  the  same 
God  who  is  the  life  of  man.  Between  the  power 
manifest  in  the  physical  universe  and  the  power 
operative  in  the  spiritual  sphere  there  is  no  oppo¬ 
sition.  Both  are  expressions  of  the  same  Divine 
energy. 

(1)  What  is  thus  stated  as  a  Christian  doctrine 
is  found  to  be  present  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
in  all  the  great  productions  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  are  also,  most  surely,  productions  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  as  it  impels  and  quickens  the  mind 
of  man.  Union  with  God  is  at  once  the  pre¬ 
supposition  and  the  promise  of  the  great  religions, 
which  have  awakened  the  emotions  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  aspirations  of  men. 

Therianthropic  polytheism,  as  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  how- 
ever  gross  and  repulsive  it  may  seem  to  be,  finds  its  strength 
in  the  demand  for  vital  union  with  the  Divine  source  of  life. 
Anthropomorphic  polytheism,  as  in  the  religion  of  Greece,  even 
though  its  religious  aspect  may  be  overlaid  by  its  aesthetic 
beauty,  has  yet  its  roots  in  the  elemental  demand  for  union 
with  the  Divine  principle  of  being.  In  those  religions  which 
for  good  or  evil  have  recoiled  from  all  contact  with  space  and 
time,  as  in  the  pantheism  which  is  the  substratum  even  to-day 
of  the  Hindu  consciousness,  the  demand  has  become  clear  and 
passionate.  For  this  purpose  shrines  are  multiplied  and  aus¬ 
terities  practised,  that  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  may  bo 
united  with  the  God,  and  so  be  carried  on  the  tide  of  a  lesser 
Divine  life  to  the  Diviner  ocean  of  absolute  Being.  The  whole 
field  of  Comparative  Religion,  from  polydemonism  up  to  the 
highest  ethical  and  universal  religions,  might  be  laid  under 
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contribution  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
deepest  passion  of  the  human  heart  has  ever  been  union  with 
God. 

(2)  The  idea  of  union  with  God  is,  further,  the 
presupposition  and  the  ruling  category  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought.  To  think  at  all,  implies  that 
there  is  present  to  the  mind  the  ideal  of  a  unity 
in  and  to  which  the  manifold  details  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  exist.  Philosophy  is  simply  the  verification 
and  application  of  this  ideal.  Philosophy,  accord¬ 
ingly,  however  great  its  quarrel  may  be  with  any 
existing  religion,  is  itself  fundamentally  religious. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish,  in  thought  and  for  thinkers, 
the  harmonizing  of  all  reality  in  and  with  God. 

This  is  the  effort  of  early  Greek  thought,  though  as  yet  the 
distinction  of  spiritual  and  material  had  scarcely  emerged. 
From  Xenophanes,  with  his  assertion  that  nothing  is  save 
Being,  and  Heraclitus,  with  his  counter  assertion  that  all  is 
flux,  the  problem  of  the  higher  synthesis  is  handed  on  to 
thinkers  who,  philosophizing  imperially,  seek  to  exhibit  the 
ultimate  unity  of  the  universe  as  ‘the  Good,’  or  ‘Thought  of 
Thought.’  From  them,  again,  it  has  descended,  in  ever  deepen¬ 
ing  complexity,  to  the  days  when  the  absolute  idealism  of 
Hegel  is  met  by  the  demand  to  do  justice  to  the  reality  and 
independence  of  the  Self.  And,  in  general,  union  with  God  is 
the  need  and  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit.  The  deepest  fact 
regarding  human  personality  is  that  it  is  imperfect  even  in 
the  broadest-minded,  largest-hearted  specimens  of  our  race, 
and  that  consequently,  in  spite  of  its  intense  consciousness  of 
itself,  the  human  self  is  ill  at  ease  till  it  enters  into  the  life  of 
the  universal  Self,  and  becomes  its  organ  and  its  reproduction. 
This  fact  forces  its  way  to  intense  conviction  and  impassioned 
utterance  in  every  human  family  which  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  spiritual  culture.  In  India  the  date  may  be  pictu¬ 
resquely  fixed  in  Buddha’s  ‘great  renunciation.’  For  the 
Western  world  the  hour  had  come  in  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era. 
Two  systems,  the  one  born  on  Greek  soil,  the  other  on  Jewish, 
occupied  the  minds  of  educated  men,  and  supplied  them  with 
the  instruments  of  thought. 

(a)  One  was  Stoicism.  The  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  been  pierced  by  dualism,  which  these  masters  had  sought 
in  vain  to  overcome.  Their  supreme  merit  is,  that  the)’  did 
not  disguise  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  between  the 
rational  and  the  irrational,  between  form  and  matter.  In 
Stoicism,  speculation  is  growing  weary  of  the  effort  to  heal 
this  schism  of  the  universe,  and  is  hoping  to  make  things 
easy  for  itself  by  seizing  one  of  the  opposing  elements,  and 
making  that  supreme.  The  Universal,  the  Rational,  is  the 
ultimate  principle.  Differences,  the  obstinate  facts  of  a  world 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  evil  and  irrational,  are  not  so 
much  resolved  or  harmonized  with  the  supreme  good,  as  reso¬ 
lutely  denied  or  ignored.  Stoicism  begins  at  the  furthest 
extreme  from  the  universal,  in  an  intense  individualism.  It 
directs  the  individual  to  turn  away  from  a  political  sphere 
which  has  no  longer  a  true,  satisfying  life  to  offer  him,  and  to 
turn  inward  on  himself.  It  promises,  however,  that  Lhere,  in  the 
inner  world  of  his  spirit,  he  will  find  a  rational  universal  element 
which  is  identical  with  the  life  and  being  of  the  universe.  Thus, 
as  the  Master  of  Balliol  has  pointed  out  (Theol.  in  Gr.  Philos ., 
Lect.  xvii.),  Stoicism  passed  by  one  step  from  individualism  to 
pantheism.  It  laid  passionate  hold  on  the  conception  of  one 
all-embracing  principle,  one  all-comprehensive,  ever  victorious 
good.  High  above  the  world,  with  its  evil  and  its  irrationality, 
is  the  realm  of  truth  and  goodness.  To  it  the  good  belong. 
The  message  of  Stoicism  accordingly  is,  ‘Live  in  accordance 
with  this  Reason,  or  Logos,  which  is  immanent  in  the  universe 
and  germinally  present  in  every  man.’  Such  a  faith  as  this 
was  bound  to  have  great  issues,  both  in  lives  made  sublime  by 
cherishing  it,  and  in  wider  achievements.  The  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  bv  Stoicism  on  civilization  are  patent  and  imperishable. 
At  the  same  time,  simply  because  it  was  no  more  than  faith  in 
an  idea,  it  was  bound  to  fail.  Its  most  strenuous  ex]ionents 
toiled  at  what  they  knew  was  a  hopeless  task,  and  though  they 
carried  their  burden  nobly,  their  hearts  were  pierced  with  the 
sorrow  of  their  failure.  Belief  in  a  purpose  which  links  all  the 
discords  of  the  world  into  one  plan,  conquers  all  things  evil, 
and  makes  them  subservient  to  good,  requires  some  surer  basis 
than  the  meditations  of  a  philosopher,  however  true  or  noble 
these  may  be.  The  failure  of  Stoicism  is  obvious  now ;  but  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
permeated  educated  society  like  an  atmosphere,  and  supplied 
thinking  men  with  a  point  of  view  whence  they  might  look  out 
on  life  not  wholly  dismayed  or  despairing. 

( b )  The  other  system,  which  expresses  the  demand  of  the  age 
for  union  with  God,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  toward  Christianity,  when  it  came 
forth  with  its  great  message  of  reconciliation  accomplished, 
was  that  which  originated  with  Philo,  and  which  at  a  later 
stage,  as  elaborated  by  Plotinus,  presented  itself  as  a  rival  to 
Christianity.  Philo’s  idea  of  God  is  Jewish  only  in  name.  It 
is  essentiallv  Greek  ;  and  yet  it  is  Greek  with  a  difference.  The 
‘idea’  of  Plato  and  the  ‘pure  form'  of  Aristotle  have  alike 
proved  incapable  of  gathering  into  one  the  diverse  elements  of 
the  universe.  Philo  rises  not  only  above  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  OT,  but  even  above  the  intellectualism  of  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy.  God  is  indescribable  by  any  forms  of  thought.  Every¬ 
thing  which  could  determine  His  being  must  be  laid  aside,  for 


to  determine  is  to  limit.  God  is  thus  the  indeterminable.  To 
Him  no  predicates  apply.  Philo’s  dualism  is  thus  wider  and 
deeper  than  that  of  the  Greek  thinkers.  It  is  a  dualism,  not  be¬ 
tween  God  conceived  as  pure  thought  and  the  world  condemned 
as  material,  but  between  the  transcendent  God  who  is  too  high  to 
be  expressed  in  the  loftiest  category  of  thought  and  the  realm 
of  the  finite  as  such.  His  problem,  accordingly,  is  to  find  a 
medium  of  transition  from  this  remote  transcendent  God  to 
the  time  and  space  world.  r£his  bridge,  if  we  may  so  describe 
it,  Philo  built  of  elements  borrowed  both  from  Judaism  and 
from  Greek  philosophy.  In  Jewish  theology,  as  the  ethical 
qualities  of  God  are  subordinated  to  the  supposed  majesty 
of  His  transcendence,  Divine  acts  are  attriuuted  to  per¬ 
sonified  metaphysical  properties.  In  particular,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  hypostatize  the  Word  of  God  and  to  ascribe  to  it 
almost  as  to  a  person  the  functions  of  creation  and  of  judgment. 
At  the  same  time  Philo,  as  a  student  of  Greek  philosophy, 
found  in  Stoicism  the  conception  of  the  Logos  or  immanent 
reason  of  the  universe.  From  this  twofold  attitude  of  mind, 
Jewish  and  Greek,  Philo  reached  the  conception  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  Divine  and  yet  distinct  from  God,  which 
serves  as  mediator  between  the  transcendent  God  and  the 
material  world.  To  this  principle  he  gave  the  name  Logos, 
which  thus  gathered  to  itself  the  import  of  the  double  lineage 
of  thought  from  which  it  is  descended,  and  thus  to  Jew  and 
Greek  alike  came  laden  with  not  entirely  dissimilar  associations. 
This  famous  designation  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest 
effort  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  made  to  reach  a  synthesis  of 
the  seemingly  discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  medium  whereby  the  spirit  of  man  can  ascend  into 
union  with  the  distant  incomprehensible  Deity.  The  situation 
in  the  1st  cent,  is  not  adequately  described  by  saying  that 
a  great  many  individuals  were  adherents  of  the  Stoic  philos¬ 
ophy,  or  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  ;  rather  must  we  imagine 
an  intellectual  atmosphere  full  of  the  speculations  which 
find  a  shorthand  expression  in  the  term  Logos.  This  phrase 
is  continually  on  the  Hps  of  men.  It  tells  at  once  of  what 
they  sought  and  of  what  they  thought  they  had  found.  Any 
new  message  coming  to  such  a  world  must  reckon  with 
this  pi i rase  and  all  it  stood  for.  That  the  Logos  doctrine, 
whether  in  its  Stoic  or  Philonic  aspect,  failed  to  solve  the  problem 
which  awakened  self-consciousness  was  stating  so  fully,  and 
failed  to  regenerate  either  the  individual  or  society,  is  the 
obvious  fact.  The  reason  of  its  failure  is  that  the  reconciliation 
which  it  offers  is  in  idea  merely,  not  in  historic  fact ;  in 
thought,  and  not  in  life.  The  opposition  between  God  and  the 
world  is  so  stated  as  to  make  the  conquest  of  it  not  merely  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  impossible.  On  the  one  side  is  God,  conceived  as  pure 
thought,  or  as  something  still  more  remote,  ethereal,  indescrib¬ 
able.  On  the  other  is  the  universe  of  matter,  in  which  man  is 
immersed,  finding  in  his  body  and  its  relations  with  the 
material  world  his  sepulchre  and  his  shame.  How  shall  these 
two  ever  meet?  The  Logos  bridge  which  God  throws  across 
the  gulf  cannot  reach  to  the  other,  the  lower  side.  The  Logos 
is  too  ethereal,  too  Divine,  to  take  to  itself  any  particle  of  the 
material  world,  or  to  redeem  any  life  which  is  bound  up  with 
matter.  Man,  for  his  part,  cannot  reach,  stretch  or  leap  as  he 
will,  even  the  extremity  of  that  gleaming  bridge.  Matter  will 
not  be  so  easily  got  rid  of.  In  the  semi -physical  ecstasy,  which 
was  man’s  last  effort  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  flesh  found  itself  still  the  victor.  God  and  man 
belong  to  too  disparate  universes.  They  cannot  be  at  one. 

(3)  In  order  to  complete  even  so  hasty  a  sketch 
of  the  spiritual  situation  in  the  Hellenic-Roman 
world  at  the  advent  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  the  fresh  and  more  hopeful  point  of  view 
presented  by  the  religion  of  Israel.  («)  Its  pre¬ 
supposition  is  not  the  contrast,  but  the  aflinity  of 
God  and  man.  On  the  one  hand,  God  is  like  man. 
Anthropomorphism  is  not  false,  for  human  nature 
is  the  reflex  of  the  Divine,  and  the  attributes  of 
man  do  therefore,  inadequately  but  not  falsely, 
represent  the  attributes  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  is  like  God,  capable  of  communion  with 
Him,  as  one  person  is  with  another,  finding  in  that 
fellowship  his  true  life.  The  Greek  dualism  of 
God  and  the  universe,  of  form  and  matter,  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  OT.  Whatever  mediation  is  wanted 
is  found  in  man  himself,  who  is  creation’s  crown, 
to  whom  nature  is  bound  by  community  of  sub¬ 
stance,  in  whose  destiny,  for  weal  or  woe,  nature  is 
profoundly  implicated.  ( b )  Its  analysis  is  wholly 
different  from,  and  far  deeper  than,  the  Greek. 
It  lays  bare,  not  distance  between  God  and  plan, 
as  between  two  disparate  natures,  but  a  breach,  as 
between  two  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  at 
one,  but  are  now,  through  the  action  of  the  de¬ 
pendent  personality,  woefully  opposed.  The  gulf  to 
be  bridged,  therefore,  is  not  that  between  form  and 
matter,  but  between  will  and  will.  To  overcome 
this,  no  one  of  the  Divine  attributes,  but  God  Him- 
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self  alone,  will  suffice,  (c)  The  goal  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  accordingly,  is  the  indwelling  of  God  in 
man.  The  coming  of  Jehovah  in  His  fulness  is  the 
end  to  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  look  When 
He  comes,  Israel  will  be  restored,  and  the  universe, 
sharing  the  blessing,  will  itself  be  renovated. 
They  conceived  this  coming  of  the  Lord  without 
perspective,  and  in  the  forms  belonging  to  the 
world  of  their  own  day.  In  this  way  alone  could 
the  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  have  sustained 
and  comforted  their  own  spirits ;  only  in  such 
forms  could  they  have  proclaimed  it  to  others  who, 
like  themselves,  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
The  spiritual  history  of  the  devout  in  Israel,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  one  of  continual  disillusionment.  Form 
after  form  broke  like  mist ;  and  still  the  perfect 
form  in  which  the  presence  of  Jehovah  would  be 
fully  realized  did  not  come.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  hope  of  Israel  did  not  retain  its 
purity  and  spirituality,  save  in  the  hearts  of  an 
inner  circle  of  whom  the  theologians  and  politicians 
of  the  time  took  no  account, — the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  mourners,  the  meek,  the  pure  in  heart.  Com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  lines  of  development,  that 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  that  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  shows  that  the  ruling  idea  of  both  was  union 
with  God,  and,  through  this,  the  unifying  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  life  of  man  and  of  nature.  On 
neither  line  had  the  goal  been  reached.  In  the  one 
there  was  at  best  an  occasional  and  intermittent 
experience  of  ecstasy.  In  the  other  there  was,  in 
the  deepest  natures,  a  hoping  against  hope,  that 
God  would  yet  visit  His  people. 

Into  such  a  world,  Jewish  and  Hellenic,  Chris¬ 
tianity  entered,  with  the  declaration  that  what  men 
had  been  seeking  had  come  to  pass,  that  union 
with  God  was  no  longer  a  mere  dream  or  a  wistful 
hope,  but  an  accomplished  fact.  God,  so  the 
announcement  runs,  has  united  Himself  with  one 
Man,  so  that  all  men  may,  in  this  Man,  who  is 
both  Christ  and  Logos,  become  one  with  God. 
The  reconciliation  of  God  and  man  is  effected  not 
merely  in  idea,  but  in  a  historic  Person.  He  is 
both  God  and  man,  through  Him  men  have 
access  to  God,  in  Him  man  and  the  universe  are 
gathered  into  unity,  and  are  perfected  in  their 
being.  He  is,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  purpose, 
at  once  apxv  and  tAos,  the  active  cause  of  its  fulfil¬ 
ment,  and  the  goal  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
plain  that  the  heart  of  this  announcement  is  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Do  the  facts  regarding  Him 
warrant  the  transcendent  claim  made  on  His 
behalf?  Is  this  man  Divine  as  well  as  human? 
Does  He  indeed  meet  the  demand  for  union  with 
God  ?  These  questions  must  not  be  approached 
with  any  dogmatic  presuppositions.  The  answer 
to  them  must  be  sought  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
historic  Christ,  and  in  the  impression  which  His 
personality  made  on  those  who  came  under  its 
influence. 

A.  The  char  a  :ter  of  Christ.—  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  all  study  of  Christ  necessarily  begins 
with  His  character.  It  is  not  so  with  other  great 
men,  even  the  founders  of  religions.  What  pri¬ 
marily  drew  adherents  to  them  was  not  the  good¬ 
ness  of  their  characters,  but  some  gift  or  power 
which  they  possessed.  Believers  in  the  greatness 
of  these  heroes  have  been  able  to  retain  their  faith, 
even  while  admitting  the  moral  defects  of  those 
to  whom  they  prostrated  both  intellect  and  will. 
It  is  not  so  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  rules  the  minds 
of  men  by  the  impression  of  His  personality,  and 
in  this  impression  His  character  forms  an  integral 
part.  Prove  Him  guilty  of  sin,  and  at  once  the 
spell  is  broken.  He  has  achieved  nothing,  if  He 
can  be  classed  among  other  frail,  failing,  sinful 
mortals.  All  Christology,  therefore,  must  begin 
with  a  character  study  of  Jesus.  An  attempt  at 


such  a  study  has  been  made  in  the  article  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  of  Christ,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  We  may,  however,  restate  the 
results  of  that  article — the  results,  as  we  believe, 
to  which  the  study  of  His  character  must  neces¬ 
sarily  lead.  Contemplating  Him  as  He  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Gospels,  two  features  of  His  character 
stand  out  supreme  and  unmistakable. 

1.  The  first  is  positive,.  His  perfect  goodness. 
This  quality  is  to  be  sought,  and  is  found,  in  all 
the  relations  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  His  fellow- 
men  and  to  God.  (1)  Between  Him  and  God  the 
relations  were  such  as  never  existed  in  the  case  of 
any  other  man.  They  include  :  (a)  perfect  know¬ 
ledge,  (b)  perfect  love.  Jesus  knew  God  directly 
and  fully,  with  the  complete  intimacy  of  a  Son, 
nay,  of  one  who,  in  comparison  with  all  other  men, 
is  the  Son  (Mt  ll27).  He  beheld  Divine  realities 
with  immediate  vision,  and  reported  what  He  had 
seen  and  heard  (Jn  l18  64,i  8s8  1515).  We  see  in  Jesus 
one  whose  vision  of  God  was  absolutely  undimmed, 
whose  intercourse  with  God  was  unhindered  by 
any  incapacity  on  His  part  to  receive,  or  to  re¬ 
spond  to,  the  communications  of  God  to  Him. 
Jesus,  moreover,  loved  God  with  the  strength  of  a 
nature  which  had  never  been  injured  by  any  breach 
with  God.  In  His  love  for  God  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  compunctions,  the  heart-breaking  memories, 
which  make  the  love  of  the  redeemed  a  thing  com¬ 
pounded  of  tears  and  pain,  as  well  as  of  adoration 
and  gladness.  It  shows  itself  in  serene  and  un¬ 
broken  trust,  which  continually  depends  on  the 
Father’s  gifts  (Jn  520-  30  7 16  1410-  '-4),  and  in  perfect 
and  comprehensive  obedience,  which  owned  no 
other  will  than  the  Father’s  (Lk  249,  Jn  4s4  6s8). 
Thus  loving  God,  He  was  aware  that  God  loved 
Him,  and  did  continually  pour  upon  Him  the 
fulness  of  a  Divine  love  which  found  no  limitations 
in  the  spiritual  receptivity  of  its  object.  The 
Divine  love,  which  returns  from  every  other  object 
restrained  by  incapacity  or  wounded  by  misunder¬ 
standing,  is  concentrated  upon  Christ,  abides  and 
has  free  course  in  Him,  and  returns  to  its  source  in 
God  completely  satisfied  and  rejoicing  with  eternal 
joy.  Nothing  less  than  complete  mutual  indwell¬ 
ing  and  perfect  mutual  joy  of  fellowship  are  un¬ 
veiled  to  us  in  the  communings  between  Jesus  and 
God,  to  which  the  narratives  reverently  admit  us. 

(2)  Between  Jesus  and  His  fellow-men  the  rela¬ 
tions  are  no  less  perfect.  It  is  true,  He  could  not 
realize  in  His  own  case  all  possible  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  might  be  placed.  But  He  could, 
and  did,  hold  such  an  attitude  to  men  as  would 
enable  Him  to  enter  with  perfect  sympathy  and 
entire  appropriateness  into  any  situation  into 
which  Divine  Providence  might  conduct  a  man.  In 
a  word,  He  loved  men.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  He  knew  them,  both  in  the  broad  qualities  of 
humanity  and  in  the  individual  features  of  the 
lives  which  came  liefore  Him.  The  amazing  fact, 
accordingly,  is,  that,  in  spite  of  such  knowledge, 
He  loved  men,  believed  in  their  high  destiny, 
yearned  to  save  them,  and  was  ready  to  give  the 
supreme  proof  of  His  love  by  dying  for  them. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus  was  good,  not 
merely  as  being  one  of  a  class  of  men  upon  whom 
we  may  pass  this  verdict  without  setting  them 
thereby  apart  from  their  fellows,  but  as  standing 
alone  in  the  completeness  of  His  ethical  achieve¬ 
ment.  His  character  bears  the  mark  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  finality.  All  other  goodness  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  measure  in  which  it  approximates 
to  His.  This  is  not  matter  of  dogma  but  of  observa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  clear  inference  from  the  moral  history  of 
the  race  subsequent  to  His  appearing.  It  is  a  fact 
that  He  is  the  ethical  head  of  humanity.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  to  define  Him  as  more  than  man. 
However  we  may  construe  His  person,  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  merely  humani¬ 
tarian  interpretation  of  it.  ‘  He  who  alone  stands 
in  this  universal  relation  to  humanity  cannot  be 
merely  a  member  of  it’  (Forrest,  Christ  of  History, 
etc.  p.  66). 

2.  The  second  is  negative,  His  absolute  sinless¬ 
ness.  The  evidence  of  the  portrait  constrains  us 
to  conclude,  not  merely  that  Jesus  was  a  very 
good  man,  in  whom  there  was  ‘  the  minimum  of 
sinfulness  ’  and  ‘  the  maximum  of  holiness,’  but 
that  in  Him  was  no  sin.  The  testimony  of  His 
contemporaries  might  not  suffice  to  establish  this 
result,  though  it  is,  indeed,  most  impressive  to  note 
how  those  who  knew  Him  intimately  bear  unani¬ 
mous  and  most  solemn  testimony  to  His  sinlessness, 
and  ascribe  to  Him  an  office  which  could  be  held 
only  by  an  absolutely  holy  person  (1  P  l19  222  318, 
1  Jn  21  35,  Ac  314  762  2214).  The  weight  of  jrroof 
lies  in  His  own  consciousness.  It  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  in  that  consciousness  there  was  no  sense 
of  personal  unworthiness,  of  shortcomings  or  fail¬ 
ures,  even  the  slightest.  He  who  taught  others  to 
pray  for  forgiveness,  and  never  besought  it  of  the 
Divine  mercy  for  Himself  ;  He  who  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  for  all  men,  and  Himself 
never  passed  through  any  such  phase  of  experience  ; 
He  who  in  tenderest  sympathy  drew  close  to  the 
sinner’s  side,  and  yet  always  manifested  a  singular 
aloofness  of  spirit,  and  never  included  Himself 
among  the  objects  of  the  Divine  compassion  ;  He 
who  made  it  His  vocation  to  die  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  must  have  been,  in  actual  fact,  sinless : — 
either  that,  or  He  must  have  been  sunk  in  a  moral 
darkness  more  profound  than  sin  ordinarily  pro¬ 
duces,  even  in  the  worst  of  men.  The  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  is  a  fact  whose  possibility  ought  not  to  be 
questioned  through  mere  unwillingness  to  admit 
the  inferences  which  follow  from  it.  If  Jesus  is 
sinless,  He  stands  alone  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
race.  He  cannot  be  classed  along  with  other  men, 
however  good  and  great.  They  are  approximations 
to  an  ideal.  He  is  the  Ideal.  This  uniqueness, 
moreover,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  that  of  a  lusus 
nature,  or  a  special  product  of  creative  power. 
The  difference  between  Jesus  and  other  good  men 
is  this,  that  while  He  has  produced  a  conviction 
of  sin  immeasurably  more  profound  than  they 
have  evoked  among  their  admirers,  He  has  also 
awakened  a  confidence  and  a  peace  which  they 
have  never  wrought  in  their  closest  imitators. 
Unnumbered  multitudes  of  human  souls  have  come 
under  regenerative  and  sanctifying  influences, 
which,  without  doubt,  have  emanated  from  His 
personality,  and  which  have  wrought  in  them  a 
type  of  character  which  is  the  reflex  of  His. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  which  a  reverent  and 
open-minded  stndy  of  the  character  of  Christ  can 
set  Him,  and  that  is  beside  God,  as  essentially 
Divine.  He  is  certainly  human.  The  closer  we 
draw  to  Him,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern 
His  humanity.  There  is  nothing,  sin  excepted, 
to  divide  us  from  Him.  Pain  and  sorrow,  tempta¬ 
tion  and  conflict,  discipline  and  growth, — He  knows 
them  all.  In  His  universality  all  the  endless 
variety  of  human  experiences  is  comprehended  ; 
so  that  He  is  kinsman  of  every  family  on  earth, 
contemporary  of  every  generation,  neighbour  and 
friend  of  every  soul  that  breathes  and  suffers.  Yet 
this  very  humanity  is  the  unveiling  of  Divinity. 
If,  because  of  His  humanity,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  draw  Him  into  our  ranks,  we  soon  find  that  He 
will  not  be  thus  classified.  He  is  man,  yet  more 
than  man — the  Holy  One  of  God.  He  was  born 
a  man,  yet  His  birth  was  not  the  inevitable  product 
of  physiological  and  racial  conditions  ;  it  was  the 
entrance  into  humanity  of  one  whose  home  and 
native  air  were  elsewhere.  They  were  within  the 
circle  of  Divinity.  See,  further,  art.  Sin,  §  7. 


A  study  of  the  character  of  Christ  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  a  ready-made  dogma  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  His  person.  Two  things,  however,  it  does 
effect :  (a)  it  sets  the  pierson  of  Christ  in  the  centre 
of  Christianity  as  its  main  declaration  and  its  most 
cogent  proof ;  ( b )  it  makes  a  merely  humanitarian 
construction  of  His  personality  for  ever  impossible. 
We  are  constrained  to  conceive  of  the  sinless 
Christ,  not  as  the  bloom  and  efflorescence  of 
humanity,  but  rather  as  One  who  has  entered  into 
humanity  on  an  errand  of  profound  significance 
for  the  moral  history  of  the  race.  We  turn,  there¬ 
fore,  once  more  to  the  portrait  in  the  Gospels,  to 
see  if  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  reveals  any  traces 
of  a  uniqueness  of  personal  constitution  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  uniqueness  of  His  character.  If  such 
there  be,  they  will  both  sustain  the  impression 
of  His  sinlessness,  and  derive  from  it  their  true 
interpretation.  Supernatural  functions  and  gifts 
would  mean  nothing  for  mankind  apart  from 
ethical  perfection. 

B.  The  self-witness  of  Jesus.— It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Jesus  does  not  discuss  the  constitution 
of  His  Person,  and  gives  none  of  the  definitions 
with  which  theology  has  been  rife.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
and  shows  that  it  has  been  to  a  wonderful  degree 
untouched  by  the  doctrinal  development  which  we 
know  had  preceded  its  earliest  written  form.  It 
suggests,  moreover,  that  the  very  highest  con¬ 
struction  that  can  be  put  on  the  words  of  Christ  is 
no  more  than  the  truth.  If,  in  truth,  Jesus  be  the 
highest  that  is  said  of  Him,  this  is  precisely  the 
method  which  He  would  adopt  in  order  to  disclose 
the  transcendent  aspect  of  His  being.  He  would 
make  no  categorical  statements  regarding  it,  but 
would  leave  it  to  be  apprehended  through  the  total 
impression  of  His  personality. 

i.  His  claims. — As  soon  as  we  return  to  the 
portrait,  we  are  impressed  by  the  extraordinary 
claims  which  Jesus  makes  on  His  own  behalf.  He 
is  perfect  in  humility ;  and  yet,  combined  with 
the  utmost  gentleness,  the  most  winning  loveliness, 
there  is  an  assertion  of  His  own  supreme  import¬ 
ance,  which  is  at  once  profound  and  sublime.  These 
claims  are  sometimes  stated  explicitly  ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  implied  in  what  He  says  and  does. 
In  any  case,  they  are  inseparable  from  what  He 
believes  Himself  to  be.  They  enter  into  the  very 
texture  of  the  narrative.  They  are  wrought  of  the 
very  fibre  of  the  personality  of  Him  who  makes 

them.  Whatever  quality  of  being  is  required  to 
make  them  valid,  we  must  impute  to  Him  who 
deliberately  advances  them.  Without  presuming 
to  make  a  complete  enumeration,  we  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  among  the  offices  and  functions  which  Jesus 
avowedly  claims  to  hold  and  fulfil. 

1.  Teacher. — In  Jesus’  discharge  of  this  office, 
certain  features  at  once  attract  attention. — (1)  The 
solitariness  of  the  office.  There  were  in  Jesus’  day 
many  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi, 
commonly  given  to  them,  He  accepted  (Mk  1414, 
Jn  1318, 14).  These  others,  however,  were  prepared 
to  be  followed  by  successors  who  might  wear  their 
title  and  inherit  their  honours.  But  Jesus  claimed 
to  be  a  teacher  in  a  sense  in  which  He  could  not  be 
followed  by  any  of  His  disciples,  however  learned 
and  pious  (Mt  238).  He  did  not  aim  at  raising  up 
men  who  should  succeed  Him  in  this  office.  His 
office  of  teacher  is  His  alone.  No  doubt  there  came 
to  be  in  the  Church  certain  men  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  conferred  a  special  gift  of  knowledge, 
who  were  accordingly  recognized  as  ‘  teachers  ’  ( 1  Co 
1228).  But  teachers  after  the  pattern  of  Christ  were 
not  to  be  instituted,  and  were  not  needed  in 
the  new  Society  (1  Th  49,  1  Jn  227).  This  solitari¬ 
ness  of  His  office  is  a  remarkable  fact.  He  was, 

then,  the  bearer  of  a  message  which  could  not  be 
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pronounced  by  other  lips  than  His,  which  originated 
in  the  depths  of  His  consciousness,  and  owed  all  its 
significance  and  value  to  the  personality  of  Him 
who  declared  it. 

(2)  The  note  of  authority. — This  could  not  be 
missed,  and,  in  one  who  had  not  received  the 
special  training  of  a  school  Rabbi,  it  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressive.  When  the  people  heard  His 
first  sermon  in  Capernaum,  ‘  they  were  astonished 
at  his  teaching  :  for  he  taught  them  as  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes’  (Mk  l22).  The 
source  of  this  authority  lies  in  the  quality  of  His 
mind,  which  directly  sees  things  Divine.  His 
teaching  is  not  the  issue  of  a  dialectic  process ;  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  report,  and  implies  that  the 
Teacher  lives  in  a  habitual  intercourse  with  God, 
such  as  no  other  man  ever  enjoyed  (Jn  311).  His 
authority,  therefore,  is  His  own  absolutely.  He 
quotes  no  other  Rabbi,  leans  on  no  human  opinion, 
however  sound  and  wise.  More  amazing  still,  He 
does  not  use  the  formula  which  marks  the  super¬ 
natural  authority  of  a  prophet,  1  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.’  For  this  He  substitutes  the  simpler,  more 
astounding  phrase,  ‘I  say  unto  you.’  ‘He  speaks 
at  all  times  with  the  same  absolute  conviction 
and  consciousness  of  His  Divine  right.  There  is 
majesty  in  His  least  utterance,  and  it  is  nowhere 
more  easily  recognized  than  in  the  unvarnished 
record  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark’  (Swete, 
St  udies  in  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord,  p.  64).  Many 
men  have  been  intoxicated  by  their  own  conceit ; 
but  the  swelling  vanity  of  their  tone  has  easily 
been  detected.  When  Jesus  employs  the  note  of 
authority,  He  is  simply  being  true  to  His  own 
inner  consciousness,  which,  to  its  inmost  core,  is 
clear,  genuine,  and  reliable. 

(3)  The  originality  of  the  teaching. — It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attribute  to  Jesus  the  independence  of 
a  mind  which  excluded  all  possible  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  or  instruction,  and  operated  only  in  a 
medium  of  its  own  imaginations  or  conceptions. 
Relations  may  be  traced  between  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  ideas  which  found  lodgment  in  other 
minds  than  His  ;  yet  His  originality  is  not  thereby 
infringed.  Thus,  for  instance,  His  teaching  was 
couched  in  the  terminology  and  in  the  forms  of 
thought  common  to  the  religious  teaching  of  His 
day.  A  parallel  might  easily  be  drawn  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  (cf.  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  NT,  p.  7 1  ft'. ).  This,  however,  in  no 
way  lowers  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Ideas  are  not  necessarily  valueless,  because  found  in 
Rabbinical  theology.  By  taking  them  up  into  His 
larger  and  loftier  thought,  Jesus  has  placed  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  His  authority.  The  central 
idea  of  the  teaching,  moreover,  is  not  borrowed 
from  contemporary  thought.  The  spirituality  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  Jesus’  special  contribution 
to  the  religious  life  of  His  day.  This  conception 
is  all  His  own,  and  is  the  organizing  power  of  all 
His  teaching.  Attempts  to  set  aside  certain  parts 
of  His  teaching  as  derived  from  external  sources, 
and  as  being,  therefore,  of  no  permanent  value, 
wreck  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  eclectic,  and  that  His  teaching  has  none 
of  the  features  of  a  patchwork.  His  originality 
consists  in  the  synthetic,  transforming  power  of 
His  mind.  Again,  His  teaching  is  not  independent 
of,  rather  is  it  rooted  in,  the  OT.  He  Himself  re¬ 
pudiated  the  idea  that  He  was  breaking  with  the 
religion  of  Israel.  He  does  claim,  however,  to 
‘  fulfil  ’  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  517). 

Law  and  Prophets,  which  are  thus  conjoined  in  Jesus’  speech 
(Mt  712  ll13  223*>-40),  are  equivalent  to  the  OT  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  viewed,  in  its  ethical  and  spiritual  significance,  as  the 
utterance  of  the  Divine  mind  regarding  the  relations  of  God 
and  man.  This,  therefore,  i.e.  the  inspired  record  of  God's 
revelation,  Jesus  claims  to  fulfil,  to  preserve  and  perfect,  to 
retain  and  develop.  We  are  not  to  water  down  the  implicit 
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claim.  Who  can  undertake  to  give  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
Divine  thought,  and  carry,  to  completion  the  eternal  purpose  ? 
Through  the  prophets  God  speaks  ‘  by  divers  portions.’  When 
He  speaks  finally  and  fully,  His  spokesman  can  be  none  other 
than  His  Son  (He  l1). 

Once  more,  the  originality  of  Jesus  appears  most 
strikingly  in  the  fact  that  He  traces  all  His  teach¬ 
ing  to  His  Father  (Jn  716).  The  very  refusal  of  the 
claim  to  be  independent  of  God  is  itself  a  claim  of 
the  most  stupendous  kind.  He  whose  words  and 
deeds  are  entirely  the  speaking  and  acting  of  God 
in  Him,  between  whom  and  God  there  is  complete 
intimacy  and  uninterrupted  reciprocity  of  thought 
and  purpose,  stands  apart  from  all  human  teachers, 
even  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  original.  His 
teaching  is  not  His  own.  It  is  the  message  of 
Another,  even  of  Him  who  sent  Him  to  carry  it 
to  the  human  race. 

(4)  The  future  of  the  teaching. — Teachers  die  ; 
their  great  thoughts  perish  not.  Socrates  passed 
from  the  market-place ;  but  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
those  real  Socratics,  took  up  the  threads  of  thought, 
and  wove  them  into  systems  which  have  dominated 
the  intellectual  world  ever  .since.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  this  has  not  been  the  history  of  the 
ideas  of  Jesus.  He  uttered  them,  and  then  passed 
from  the  scene  of-  His  labours.  But  no  disciple 
took  them  and  expanded  them  into  a  system.  No 
philosophical  or  theological  system  to-day  can  claim 
to  be  His.  He  Himself  predicted  a  much  more  re¬ 
markable  future  for  His  teaching.  He  would  have  a 
successor,  indeed,  but  not  St.  Peter  with  his  vigour, 
or  St.  John  with  his  speculative  gift.  The  successor 
of  Jesus  in  the  teaching  office  is  none  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Jn  1612"15).  He  will  take  the  thoughts 
of  Jesus  and  unfold  their  meaning,  and  apply  their 
vitalizing  power  to  the  questionings  of  all  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  men,  till,  finally,  all  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  resolved  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  day. 
It  is  certain  that  He  who  ‘  sat  thus  by  the  well  ’ 
and  talked  with  a  woman,  who  preached  in  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  taught  in  the  Temple,  had  this  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Himself  as  initiating  a  teaching  which 
was  destined  to  continue,  through  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  unfailing,  imperishable,  and 
indefeasible.  In  respect  of  this  also,  Jesus  stands 
apart  from  and  superior  to  all  other  teachers  of  men. 

2.  Legislator. — Jesus  is  more  than  a  teacher, 
whether  of  the  type  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  or  of  that 
of  a  Greek  philosopher.  The  disciple  band  is  more 
than  a  group  of  docile  souls,  who  may  be  expected 
to  assimilate  and  propagate  the  ideas  of  their 
Master.  The  analogy  of  the  Schools  fails  to  give 
us  Jesus’  point  of  view.  He  has  before  Him  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  has  existed  throughout  the 
past  ages  of  Israel’s  history,  and  is  now  about  to 
pass  into  a  new  stage  of  realization.  He  speaks, 
accordingly,  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  a  com¬ 
municator  of  new  ideas,  as  in  that  of  a  legislator 
laying  down  principles  upon  which  the  community 
of  God  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt,  delivering  laws 
which  shall  guide  it  in  its  future  history.  The 
tone  of  Jesus  is  not  that  of  a  prophet  who,  standing 
within  the  Kingdom,  a  member  of  it,  like  those 
whom  he  addresses,  speaks  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  age,  and  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens 
words  of  warning,  of  counsel,  of  rebuke,  and  of 
hope.  Jesus  stands  consciously  on  a  far  higher 
platform,  and  does  not  class  Himself  with  those 
whom  He  addresses,  as  though  He  and  they  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  Law.  They  are  not  His 
fellow-citizens.  They  are  His  subjects,  citizens  of 
the  community  of  which  He  is  head  and  lawgiver. 
The  laws  of  the  Kingdom  He  promulgates  by  His 
own  personal  authority.  Six  times  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  He  sets  aside  ‘that  which  was  spoken  to 
them  of  old  time,’  and  substitutes  a  rule  of  His  own. 
In  doing  so,  however.  He  is  no  mere  revolutionary. 
He  is  taking  the  inner  spiritual  principle  of  the  old 
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Law,  and  liberating  it  from  the  restrictions  which 
had  protected  it  in  the  time  of  man’s  pupilage. 
After  the  same  manner  He  interprets  and  applies 
the  Sabbath  law  (Mk  227-28).  In  dealing  with  per¬ 
versions  of  the  Law  He  is  still  more  peremptory 
and  drastic ;  e.g.  as  to  fasting  (218ff-)  and  cere¬ 
monial  purification  (75lf’).  The  consciousness  of 
One  who  thus  legislates  for  the  Kingdom  is  not 
that  of  a  prophet,  not  even  of  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  who  was  God’s  instrument  in  the  first 
founding  of  the  community,  and  received  the  law 
at  His  hands.  It  is  rather  that  of  One  in  whom  God 
comes  to  His  people,  who  is  the  Divinely  appointed 
King  in  Israel,  whose  relation  to  God  is  closer  than 
any  mere  man’s  can  be,  who  speaks,  therefore,  with 
the  very  authority  of  God  Himself. 

3.  Messiah. — The  sense  in  which  Jesus  claimed 
the  title  of  Messiah  is  certainly  not  to  be  gathered 
from  any  views  regarding  the  Messiah  entertained 
by  His  contemporaries.  The  clue  is  to  be  sought 
in  Jesus’  attitude  towards  the  OT.  («)  He  regards 
the  OT  as  a  unity.  Critical  questions  are  not  before 
His  mind,  and  upon  them  He  pronounces  no  judg¬ 
ment.  ‘  David,  ‘  Moses,’  ‘  Isaiah  ’  are  simply 
terms  of  reference.  What  He  does  lay  hold  of  is 
the  unity  of  the  revelation.  One  mind  is  revealed. 
One  self-consistent  purpose  moves  amid  these  varied 
scenes  and  ages.  ( b )  He  conceives  the  Divine  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  OT  to  be  redemptive.  The  heart  of 
the  OT  is  union  with  God,  the  formation  of  a 
spiritual  fellowship  in  which  God  is  fully  known 
and  men  enter  upon  the  position  and  privilege  of 
sons.  In  this  connexion  He  preaches  the  Kingdom 
not  merely  as  at  hand  (Mk  I15),  but  as  present  in 
commanding  power  (Mt  12-8).  Thus  He  appro¬ 
priates  to  Himself  as  descriptive  of  His  own  work 
the  picture  language  of  Is  611'4.  So  also  in  the 
most  solemn  hour  of  His  life,  when  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  laying  it  down,  He  claimed  redemptive 
efficacy  for  His  death  in  accordance  with  the  oracle 
of  the  new  covenant  (Mt  26s8,  Jer  3131).  This  was 
central  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  An  eschato¬ 
logy,  no  doubt,  He  had  ;  but  it  was  subordinate  to 
the  spiritual  conception  of  redemption,  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  terms  of  current  thought  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  redemption  in  the  world  to  come. 
Messiahship,  accordingly,  meant  for  Jesus  the 
vocation  in  which  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God, 
which  had  been  growing  to  completion  through 
the  history  of  Israel,  would  be  fulfilled.  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  how  unwilling  He  would  be 
to  receive  such  a  title,  when  its  meaning  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  used  it  differed  widely  from  His  own 
conception  of  it ;  how  glad  He  would  be  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  applied  to  Him,  not  because  of  His  sup¬ 
posed  fulfilmentof  popular  requirements,  butin  spite 
of  His  obvious  non-fulfilment  of  these  demands;  and 
how  careful  He  would  be  to  train  those  who  clung 
to  Him  as  Messiah  in  the  apprehension  of  His  own 
transformed  idea  of  it. 

The  passages  which  may  be  adduced  as  proof  of 
the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  all  exhibit 
His  own  interpretation  of  Messiahship,  as  the  call¬ 
ing  of  the  agent  of  a  Divine  work  of  redemption. 

(1)  The  Baptism. — (For  discussion  of  Baptism 
and  Temptation,  see  art.  Character  of  Christ, 
p.  285  f.)  This  is  evidently  much  more  than  instal¬ 
lation  into  a  prophetical  office.  It  was  the  solemn 
acceptance  by  Jesus  of  the  vocation  of  Messiah 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  taking  away  of 
sin.  For  such  an  office,  a  personal  rank  superior 
to  that  of  all  other  men,  and  a  personal  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Spirit  in  a  measure  which  no  other 
man  could  receive,  were  essential. — (2)  The  sermon 
at  Nazareth.  Here  the  Messianic  era  is  described 
in  terms  of  intense  spirituality  ;  and  the  Speaker 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  in  a  sense  which  identifies 
Him  with  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Lk  416'30). — 
VOL.  i. — 51 
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(3)  The  reply  to  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  question 
‘Art  thou  he  that  cometh?’  He  makes  a  reply  which 
is  at  once  an  affirmation  and  an  interpretation. 
He  is  the  Messiah,  not  after  a  political  soit,  em¬ 
ploying  external  or  catastrophic  instrumentality, 
but  of  a  far  higher  order,  employing  means  which 
reach  to  the  depth  of  man’s  necessity  (Mt  ll2-8,  cf. 
Is  355, "). — (4)  The  estimate  of  John  the  Baptist.  I11 
Mt  ll10  John  is  the  messenger  of  Mai  31  who  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  Jehovah,  or  for  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  who  is  identified  with  Jehovah.  I11  Mk 
912.  is  ,j 0I111  is  Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  ; 
while  in  l2, 3  he  is  identified  with  the  ‘  voice  ’  of 
Is  403-r\  The  implied  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
which  the  Evangelist  repeats,  is  to  a  personal 
dignity  not  less  than  that  of  One  whose  coming  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people. — (5)  The  threefold  call  of  the  disciples.  The 
call  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  l38'41)  is 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  that  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  first  by  the  Synoptists  (Mk  l18-20,  Mt  418-22,  Lk 
510. 11  y  The  third  call  in  the  ordination  to  Apostle- 
ship  (Mk  313- 14)  is  the  culmination  of  the  series. 
Messiahship  and  Apostleship  thus  receive  progres¬ 
sive  interpretation.  The  Kingdom,  the  King,  and 
high  rank  even  like  that  of  prince  in  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  are  all  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  that 
confounds  and  contradicts  popular  theory. — (6)  The 
answer  to  Peter.  Into  one  moment  of  intense  emo¬ 
tional  strain  and  profound  spiritual  instruction  are 
compressed  [a)  joyous  recognition  of  faith’s  insight 
and  grasp  (Mt  1617) ;  (b)  solemn  illumination  of  the 
truth  which  faith  had  thus,  with  little  intelligent 
apprehension,  made  its  own  (Mk  837'31).  The  Mes¬ 
sianic  calling  has  an  aim  which  is  reached  through 
death  and  resurrection.  He  who  is  competent  to 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
rank  of  being  with  other  men.  Jesus’  doctrine  of 
His  person  is  never  dogmatically  announced.  It  is 
none  the  less,  rather  all  the  more,  impressively 
taught,  because  He  allows  it  to  grow  upon  the 
minds  of  believers  as  an  irresistible  inference. — 
(7)  It  is  significant  that  Jesus’  claims  to  Messiah¬ 
ship  become  more  explicit  toward  the  close  of  His 
career.  No  doubt  the  explanation  .is  that  mis¬ 
apprehension  was  scarcely  now  possible.  If  He 
be— as  He  is — a  King,  it  is  through  humiliation  He 
passes  to  His  glory  (Mk  1 14;11-  ^  135- 8  14«-  62  152). 

i.  Saviour. — (1)  Jesus’  view  of  sin,  in  respect  of 
its  guilt,  and  power,  and  pollution,  was  the  very 
gravest.  Yet  He  did  not  hesitate  to  announce 
Himself  as  able  to  save  men  from  an  evil  for  which 
the  OT  provided  no  institute  of  deliverance.  He 
forgave  sin  (Mt  98).  He  restored  the  outcast  (Lk 
•j-m-so  1910)  pje  died  to  make  good  His  claims  as 
Redeemer  (Mt  2638).  This  negative  form  of  salva¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  that  upon  which  alone,  or 
even  usually,  He  dwells.  He  dwells  rather  on 
the  positive  aspect  of  salvation,  and  claims  to  be 
able  to  bestow  upon  men  the  highest  blessing  of 
which  the  OT  I'evelation  can  conceive,  viz.  life. 
Not  merely  does  He  promise  it  in  the  future,  but 
He  bestows  it  in  the  present.  He  possesses  life 
(J11  526).  He  bestows  life  (6s7).  His  words  convey 
life  (663).  Those  who  believe  in  Him  are  media  of 
life  to  others  (738).  Life  consists  fundamentally'  in 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Himself  as  the  (  hrist ( 1 73). 
If  we  admit  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  reproduced 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  substantial  accuracy,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  superhuman 
nature  of  J esus’  self-consciousness.  The  J ews  might 
well  strive  with  one  another  (652)  as  to  what  His 
words  meant.  They  certainly  conveyed  a  claim 
which  no  mere  man  could  offer  in  his  own  behalf. 

(2)  There  is  only  one  possible  response  on  the 
part  of  men  to  the  Divine  saving  act,  viz.  faith,  as 
personal  trust.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
did  require  faith  in  Himself,  and,  in  so  doing, 
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consciously  stood  toward  men  in  a  place  that  can 
be  tilled  by  God  only.  It  is  true  that  the  words 
‘  believe  in  me 5  occur  but  rarely  in  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  942,  Mt  186).  But  if  they  have  not  the  phrase, 
they  have  the  fact.  In  Beysclilag’s  well-known 
words,  ‘  the  conduct  of  those  who  sought  His  help, 
to  whom  He  says  so  often  “thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee,”  is,  at  bottom,  a  faith  in  Christ.’  So  also, 
confessing  Him  (Mt  I032),  praying  in  His  name 
(1820),  coining  to  Him  and  learning  of  Him  (11-8'3U), 
are,  in  essence,  religious  acts.  \\  hat  is  implicit 
in  the  Synoptics  becomes  explicit  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  ll25  1246  141  16”,  in  which  cases  the  use 
of  as  implies  trustful  giving  up  of  self  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  object  of  faith).  Surely  there  is  only  one 
justification  for  the  man  who  speaks  in  such  phrases 
and  adopts  such  an  attitude  toward  His  fellows, 
viz.  that,  human  though  He  be,  He  consciously 
occupies  a  relation  to  God  radically  distinct  from 
that  which  can  be  held  by  any  mere  man.  Jesus 
accepted  a  worship  that  can  be  rendered  to  God 
only.  Yet  He  never  by  a  breath  suggested  that 
He  was  a  rival  to  Jehovah  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
men.  Whom,  then,  did  He  conceive  Himself  to  be  ? 
Whom  must  they,  who  thus  worship  Him,  believe 
Him  to  be,  if  they  are  to  be  free  from  the  error 
of  man-worship  ? 

5.  Lord. — He  who  is  Saviour  has  the  right  of 

absolute  lordship.  Such  sovereignty  Jesus  claims, 
unhesitatingly,  unceasingly.  (1)  He  commands 
rather  than  invites  discipleship  (e.g.  Mt  419  822 
99  1921).  (2)  He  enjoins  on  His  representatives 

a  similar  usage  (1012'15).  (3)  He  demands  entire 

surrender,  placing  Himself  first  in  the  regard  of 
the  human  heart  (e.g.  Mt  1037- 38,  Lk  959'62).  (4)  He 

decides  infallibly  on  the  spiritual  cases  set  before 
Him,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  an  invasion  of  elemental  human  rights, 
if  it  were  not  warranted  by  a  unique  function, 
which,  in  turn,  is  rooted  in  a  unique  personality. 
(5)  He  appoints  the  whole  future  of  His  disciples, 
both  here  and  hereafter  (Mt  1016'20,  Jn  142-3).  In 
all  this  there  is  implied  a  sovereignty  over  man 
which  cannot  be  wielded  by  one  who  is  no  more 
than  man. 

6.  Worker  of  Miracles. — If  we  take  the  stand¬ 
point  of  monism,  that  there  is  only  one  substance, 
and  only  one  set  of  laws  appropriate  to  it,  or  that 
of  dualism  or  parallelism,  that  spiritual  and  material 
facts  belong  to  two  distinct  and  incommunicable 
orders  of  being,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  miracle  ;  and  we  shall  condemn,  as  mis¬ 
taken,  Jesus’  evident  belief  that  He  was  able  to 
seal  His  redemptive  activities  by  works  of  super¬ 
human  power  in  the  realm  of  physical  nature. 
If,  however,  we  hold  the  theistic  position,  which 
Jesus  Himself  held,  that  between  God  and  the 
universe  there  is  neither  pantheistic  identification 
nor  dualistic  separation,  but  that  God  maintains 
constant  contact  with  the  world  which  He  has 
made,  and  directs  the  activities  of  which  He  is 
the  source,  towards  ends  in  harmony  with  His  own 
nature,  then  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  believe 
in  those  interventions  of  spiritual  power  in  the 
domain  of  physical  nature,  which  we  call  miracle. 
The  only  question  we  shall  ask — apart  from  that 
of  evidence — is  that  of  need.  In  a  perfect  uni¬ 
verse  there  might  he  no  need  for  miracle.  In  the 
universe  as  we  know  it  there  is  abundant  need. 
Redemption  is  needed,  at  once  ethical  and  cosmical. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  miraculous  in  its  very 
nature.  Miracles,  therefore,  naturally  will  attend 
its  advent  into  the  realm  of  time  and  space.  '  They 
are  altogether  congruous  with  the  mission  of  Jesus. 
They  are  ‘signs’  of  the  Kingdom,  the  character¬ 
istic  ‘  works’  of  Him  in  whom  the  Kingdom  comes. 
Such,  in  any  case,  was  the  conviction  of  Jesus. 
Before  the  forces  of  nature,  and  of  the  obscure 


spirit-world  that  borders  on  the  physical,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  disease  and  death,  He  did  not  own  Him¬ 
self  conquered.  He  bore  Himself  as  Master,  as 
One  to  whom  God’s  universe  lay  open,  so  that  its 
powers  were  at  His  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  committed  to  Him.  This  commanding 
authority  of  His  was  an  element  in  that  impres¬ 
sion  of  supernatural  greatness  which  He  made  on 
those  who.  came  under  His  influence  (Mk  l27, 
Lk  5s). 

7.  Creator  of  the  New  Israel. — The  word  ei<K\r)aia 
is  but  once  heard  on  the  lips  of  J esus  in  its  special 
significance  ;  but  the  occasion  is  one  of  solemn  im¬ 
port  (Mt  1618).  Peter  has  made  his  inspired  con¬ 
fession,  and  Jesus  makes  reply,  1  Thou  art  Petros, 
and  on  this  Petra  I  will  build  my  Ecclesia  ;  and  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.’  Those 
who  heard  could  not  fail  to  identify  Ecclesia  with 
Israel,  as  though  Jesus  had  said,  ‘  on  this  Rock  will 
I  build  my  Israel5  (Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia, 
p.  1 1 ).  This  claim  has  reference  to  the  past.  That 
community,  which  originated  at  the  first  Pass- 
over,  which  endured  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
Israel’s  history,  which  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  nation  which  has  rejected  Christ,  is  now 
rebuilt,  or  built,  by  Jesus  in  His  capacity  as 
Messiah.  It  has  reference  to  the  future.  To  the 
Ecclesia,  or  community  of  believers  in  Jesus,  He 
gives  the  seals  of  the  Supper  and  Baptism  ;  to  it 
He  gives  the  commission  to  carry  on  His  work  ;  in 
it  He  promises  to  dwell  by  His  Spirit.  Regarding 
it  He  predicts  that  it  will  prove  invincible  in  face 
of  the  powers  of  Hades.  He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
undertakes  to  erect  on  the  bed-rock  of  that  group 
of  loyal  disciples  a  new  Israel,  a  spiritual  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away  while  time  endures.  It 
is  vain  to  characterize  a  consciousness  such  as  this 
as  merely  human.  Jesus,  in  His  own  belief,  stands 
above  humanity,  Revealer  and  Representative  cf 
the  everlasting  God,  superior  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

8.  Judge. — Our  view  of  eschatology  will  depend 
on  our  conception  of  history.  If  we  believe  in  the 
progressive  accomplishment  of  a  Divine  purpose  we 
shall  anticipate  a  climax,  in  which  the  whole 
movement  will  be  complete.  In  that  case  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  set  aside  ‘  Messianism  ’  as  irrelevant 
to  the  essence  of  religion.  Our  Lord  certainly 
regarded  redemption  as  a  process  to  be  continued 
through  a  lapse  of  time,  whose  culmination  would 
form  the  completion  of  the  world’s  history ;  and, 
at  the  highest  point  of  that  culmination,  He  placed 
Himself.  Amid  the  many  difficulties,  textual  and 
other,  which  surround  the  eschatology  of  Jesus,  it 
seems  clear  that  He  keeps  close  to  the  OT  repre¬ 
sentations,  without  committing  Himself  to  the 
details  elaborated  in  later  literature.  In  one  all- 
important  point,  however,  He  modifies  the  OT 
representation ;  where  the  OT  placed  Jehovah, 
Jesus  places  Himself  as  Judge  (Mt  721"23  1330-  41  1627 

2511.  12.  31ff. ,  Lk  1325-27). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  another  judgment,  one  which 
belongs  to  the  present  time,  and  is  carried  out  through  the 
presence  or  the  word  of  Christ  (Jn  317-21  1247-48).  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  final  judgment,  but  is  rather 
its  precursor  ;  while  the  final  judgment  itself  is  not  absent 
from  the  representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  1248  S27-28; 
cf.  1  Jn  228  417). 

Here,  then,  is  the  climax  of  our  Lord’s  self- 
assertion.  There  is  manifest  in  this  claim  a  con¬ 
sciousness  which  we  should  pronounce  insane  were 
it  not  that  of  the  humblest  and  sanest  man  the 
world  ever  saw.  Nothing  can  warrant  such  a  claim, 
nothing  justify  such  a  consciousness,  save  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  had  a  higher  being  than 
appertains  to  men,  and  that,  as  arising  from  this 
constitution  of  His  person,  He  had  universal  func¬ 
tions  which  none  other  than  Himself  could  exercise. 

ii.  His  self  -  designations. — The  claims  of 
Jesus,  accordingly,  direct  us  to  conclude  that  He 
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believed  Himself  to  be  human  indeed,  yet  at  the 
same  time  One  who  was  related  to  God,  in  the 
ground  and  origin  of  His  being,  as  no  other  man 
could  be.  From  this  consciousness  the  functions 
He  claimed  relative  to  humanity  must  have  been 
derived.  It  must  have  been  on  the  ground  of  what 
He  was,  and  knew  Himself  to  be,  in  the  inherent 
quality  of  His  being,  that  He  set  Himself  forth  as 
called  and  enabled  to  do  certain  acts  in  and  for 
mankind. 

It  was  impossible  for  men  to  listen  to  Ais  claims 
without  inquiring  as  to  His  person.  Nay,  He 
Himself  stimulated  the  inquiry,  and  displayed,  if 
one  may  so  say,  an  anxiety  to  know  what  men 
were  thinking  of  Him.  What  help,  if  any,  does  He 
give  us  in  seeking  for  an  answer  ?  It  is  certain 
that  He  will  not  give  us  definitions  after  the  style 
of  the  creeds,  or  analytic  descriptions  in  the 
manner  of  a  modern  handbook  of  psychology. 
The  most,  and  the  best,  He  can  do  for  us,  is  to  grant 
such  unveilings  of  what  was  and  must  remain 
His  secret,  as  shall  enable  us,  under  the  requisite 
spiritual  conditions,  to  know  Him  and  to  trust  Him. 
Christ  is  not  a  proposition  to  be  proved,  or  an 
object  to  be  dissected.  He  is  a  Person  to  be  known. 
By  what  names,  then,  does  He  will  to  be  known  ? 
Among  the  titles  or  descriptive  phrases  by  which 
He  designates  Himself,  two  are  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance.  The  discussions  regarding  their  meaning 
form  a  kind  of  register  of  the  history  of  modern 
Christology.  If  the  Person  of  Christ  be  the  centre 
of  the  Church’s  faith,  and  the  apprehension  of  it 
be  the  note  of  the  Church’s  growth,  these  dis¬ 
cussions  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  scientific 
finality.  The  titles  stand  for  all  that  Christ  means 
in  the  experience  of  His  disciples,  and  their  wealth 
of  meaning  is,  therefore,  too  rich  for  our  exegetical 
skill  to  tabulate. 

1.  The  Son  of  Man. — Three  questions  are  perti¬ 
nent  to  our  present  purpose. 

(1) '  Whence  did  Jesus  derive  the.  title  1— It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  ask  this  question — the  title  might  have  been  at 
once  accepted  as  invented  by  Jesus  Himself — were  it  not  that 
a  phrase,  suggestive  of  it,  occurs  both  in  the  later  apocalyptic 
literature  and  in  the  OT,  in  unmistakably  Messianic  con¬ 
nexions.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Jesus  should  have  adopted 
this  title,  and  not  have  meant  it  to  designate  Himself,  as  the 
personal  realization  of  what  was  but  vaguely  suggested  in  the 
indefinite  phrase  of  Dn  "I3.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  title 
‘Son  of  Man’  stood  on  Jesus’  lips  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
‘  Messiah,’  which  He  would  not  use  unless  and  until  His  use  of 
it  could  not  be  misapprehended. 

The  title,  moreover,  is  not  arbitrary  or  empty.  It  suggests 
•  the  type  of  Messiah  which  Jesus  believed  Himself  to  be,  and  the 
kind  of  actions  through  which  He  intended  to  fulfil  His  Messi¬ 
anic  vocation.  The  passage  in  Daniel,  taken  as  a  whole,  turns 
on  the  contrast  between  two  kinds  of  sovereignty — that  which 
is  won  by  brute  force,  and  that  which  belongs  to  a  being  not 
brutal  but  human.  But  this  is  precisely  Jesus’  conception  of 
His  Messiahship,  viz.  a  sovereignty  to  be  won  through  service. 
There  is  another  passage  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  when 
we  ask  for  the  sources  of  Jesus'  idea  of  the  Son  of  Man,  viz. 
Is  53.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  Jesus  intended  ‘  Son 
of  Man  ’  to  be  a  synonym  for  ‘  Servant  of  the  Lord,’  though  His 
use  of  the  title  in;Mk  SB2  is  significant.  But  it  is  certain  that  He 
filled  the  phrase  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  with  the  contents  of  that  other 
conception,  and  meant  by  ‘Son  of  Man’  to  identify  ‘Messiah’ 
with  the  Servant  who,  in  the  prophetic  vision,  passed  through 
suffering  to  glory. 

(2)  How  did  He  use  it  ?— Let  the  relative  passages  be  placed 
before  us,  as  is  done  in  Driver’s  great  art.  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  in  Hast¬ 
ings’  DB,  and  at  once  a  twofold  use  reveals  itself.  One  class 
of  passages  describes  the  work  which  Messiahship  entails  upon 
Him,  His  manner  of  effecting  it,  and  His  relation  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  done.  It  is  a  redemptive  work  ;  it  is  performed  in 
lowliest  service  and  profoundest  suffering ;  its  motive  is  deep, 
true  sympathy  with  men  in  their  needy  condition.  The  other 
class  contains  references  to  the  sovereignty  which  is  now 
hidden  by  the  lowliness,  though  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  it 
(Mk  10COT-),  which,  when  the  ends  of  humiliation  are  achieved, 
will  be  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  the  universe.  Together 
these  passages  set  forth  a  Messiah  whose  work  is  the  redemption 
of  men,  through  a  life  of  service  and  suffering,  and  a  death 
which  has  in  it  the  quality  of  an  atonement,  a  Messiah  whose 
faithfulness  to  His  vocation  will  be  crowned  with  royal  honours. 

(3)  What  does  He  reveal  as  to  His  own  Person  in 
it  ? — The  interpretation  of  the  title  as  ‘  representa¬ 


tive  ’  or  ‘  ideal  ’  man  is  surely  too  modern  to  he  an 
accurate  reflexion  of  Jesus’  own  mode  of  thinking. 
We  shall  not  be  in  error,  however,  if  we  read  in 
the  title  Jesus’  identification  of  Himself  with  men, 
His  profound  insight  into  their  condition  and  His 
acceptance  of  it  as  His  own,  His  taking  upon  Him¬ 
self  the  griefs  from  which  they  suffer,  and  His 
achieving,  in  the  depths  of  His  suffering,  then- 
deliverance.  The  title,  accordingly,  sums  up  the 
relations  in  which  Jesus  stands  to  men.  He 
touches  human  nature  at  every  point.  It  is  true 
He  is  sinless ;  hut  this  fact,  so  far  from  hinder¬ 
ing  His  perfect  sympathy  with  men,  is  its’ neces¬ 
sary  pre-condition.  Just  because  He  is  sinless, 
His  identification  with  men  can  he  complete,  and 
He  can  be  to  men  what  no  other  can  he.  He  can 
do  for  men  what  not  one  of  themselves  can  do. 
The  fulness  of  His  humanity  distinguishes  Him 
from  all  individual  members  of  the  race.  He  is  not 
‘  a  man’ ;  He  is  ‘  the  Son  of  Man,’  the  kinsman  of 
every  man,  the  Head  and  King  of  redeemed  and 
reconstituted  humanity. 

Here  is  a  gracious  fact,  verifiable  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  man  who  will  yield  his  heart  to  this 
Saviour  and  Lord.  This  very  fact,  however,  opens 
depths  of  mystery  within  itself.  Who  is  He  who 
is  perfect  man  ?  What  is  the  basis  of  this  human 
sonship  ?  It  cannot  be  a  Personality,  limited  as  ours 
is,  needing,  as  ours  does,  some  bond  beyond  itself 
to  connect  it  with  God.  He  who  can  stand  in  this 
unique  relation  to  men  must  stand  also  in  a  unique 
relation  to  God.  See  also  art.  Son  OF  Man. 

2.  The  Son  of  God. — This  title,  as  Jesus  used  it 
or  accepted  it,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  OT, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  theocratic  people  (Ex  422, 
Hos  1 11),  to  the  theocratic  King  (2  S  71J,  Ps  8  926, 27), 
and  to  the  Messiah  (Ps  27).  The  OT  usage  evi¬ 
dently  is  not  barely  official,  but  shows  a  growth  in 
spirituality  of  connotation  and  in  definiteness  of 
application.  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that 
any  OT  prophet  clearly  discerned  the  Divinity  of 
the  Messiah ;  but  at  least  the  prophetic  vision 
catches  sight  of  One  who  should  stand  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  God  closer  than  that  which  can  possibly 
be  occupied  by  any  member  of  the  theocracy. 
The  title,  accordingly,  as  it  applies  to  the  Messiah, 
does  not  express  barely  His  office,  but  rather  some 
quality  of  His  person  which  is  superhuman,  and  is 
the  source  of  reverent  awe  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  contemplate  the  thought  of  Him.  There  is  a 
vagueness  in  it  which  excludes  either  a  dogmatic 
definition  of  His  Divinity,  or  a  merely  humani¬ 
tarian  view  of  His  person.  When  it  occurs  in  the 
NT,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  pointing  out  that  it 
simply  means  ‘  the  Messiah.’  No  doubt  it  means 
the  Messiah  ;  but  it  connotes  that  in  the  man  who 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  which  lifts  Him  above 
the  level  of  mankind. 

(1)  We  cannot  draw  any  definite  inference  from  the  use  of  it 
by  demoniacs ,  or  by  Satan  in  the  Temptation  narrative.  Pro- 
bably,  however,  as  the  idea  of  the  ‘  subliminal  ’  sphere  which 
engirdles  our  conscious  life  makes  its  way  into  psychology,  men 
will  be  more  likely  to  give  weight  to  narratives  which  imply  that 
between  such  unhappy  beings  and  Jesus  there  existed  mutual 
knowledge,  and  that  He  exerted  over  them  a  peculiar  and  direct 
authority.  In  that  case  the  title  on  their  lips  would  certainly 
be  a  description  of  the  superhuman  dignity  and  power  which 
He  possessed. 

(2)  Neither  can  we  base  a  doctrinal  proposition  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  used  by  the  high  priest  (Mk  1461,  Mt  2663),  for  the 
charge  of  claiming  to  be  ‘the  Christ’  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
verdict  of  capital  punishment.  The  addition  ‘  Son  of  God  ’  or 
‘Son  of  the  Blessed ’  looks  like  a  climax.  In  St.  Luke’s  narra¬ 
tive  (2266-71)  the  question,  ‘If  thou  art  the  Christ’  (v.6"),  is 
separated  from  the  second,  ‘  Art  I  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  ’ 
(v.70),  by  Jesus’  claim  to  Divine  honours  (v.69).  The  impression 
made  by  the  scene  is  that  our  Lord’s  judges  understood  Him 
to  he  claiming  superhuman  dignity.  This  claim  they  regarded 
as  blasphemous,  and  it  formed  ipso  facto  the  warrant  of  the 
death  sentence. 

(3)  Peter's  ascription  in  Mt  1616  has  some  doubt  thrown  on  it 
by  the  absence  of  the  clause  ‘  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ’  from 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.  Yet  an  argument 
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based  on  omissions  is  precarious.  St.  Matthew  had  access  to 
special  sources.  His  version  has  the  ring  of  genuineness  ;  and 
it  is  to  lie  noted  that  the  benediction  upon  Peter  is  not  found 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  where  the  ascription  of  Sonship  is  also 
awanting.  If,  then,  we  may  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  say¬ 
ing,  we  cannot,  indeed,  attribute  to  Peter  a  doctrine  of  his 
Master's  person  which  he  could  reach  only  through  experience 
of  the  risen  Christ ;  but,  certainly,  we  note  that  lie  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  momentary  impression  of  Mt  14;!;1.  He  cannot 
mean  less  than  that  He  to  whom  he  speaks  is  the  Son  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  having  an  intimacy  with  Him  possessed  by  no  other 
man,  revealing  Him  as  no  other  can,  not  even  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets.  Peter  knows  nothing  of  dogma,  but  he  has 
flung  the  plummet  of  his  faith  far  into  the  depths  of  his  Master’s 
being.  In  that  moment  of  supreme  spiritual  uplift  a  revelation 
has  been  made  to  him  which  will  carry  him  far  in  after  days, 
of  which  the  opening  verses  in  Hebrews  and  the  prologue  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  will  be  no  more  than  the  adequate  expression. 

(4)  When  we  turn  to  our  Lord's  own  testimony 
as  to  His  Sonship  toward  God,  we  are  at  once 
lifted  high  above  the  merely  official  aspect  of  the 
designation.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  He  never 
uses  the  title  ‘  Son  of  God  ’  ;  but  His  filial  relation 
toward  God  is  not  for  a  moment  in  question.  A 
son’s  devotion  to  his  father,  a  son’s  utter  trust  in 
his  father,  a  son’s  joyful  intercourse  with  his  father 
— all  these,  raised  to  an  immeasurable  degree,  are 
the  characteristics  of  Jesus’  bearing  toward  God. 
If  the  phrase  had  never  occurred  in  the  OT,  or 
fallen  from  any  human  lips  regarding  Him,  none 
thg  less  would  any  sympathetic  view  of  the  Figure 
portrayed  have  yielded  the  inference :  Here  is  a 
man  who  in  very  deed  is  Son  of  God,  in  a  sense  to 
which  no  other  man  ever  at’tained  or  could  attain. 
The  unique  Sonship  which  Jesus  knew  Himself  to 
possess  gains  express  utterance  in  three  great  say¬ 
ings  (Mk  1332  1 4:#i  [cf.  Lk 23s4- 46]  and  Mt  1 l27).  The 
first  of  these  sets  the  rank  of  the  Son  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light,  because  Jesus  is  disclaiming  <a 
knowledge  which,  on  the  supposition  that  He  was 
God’s  Son,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  He 
would  possess.  The  second  unveils  the  mystery 
of  the  Passion,  the  profound  acceptance  of  the 
Father’s  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a  suffering  which 
the  Father  Himself  appoints.  The  third,  with  its 
strongly  Johannine  phrasing,  brings  Jesus  and 
the  Father  together  in  unique  mutual  knowledge. 
The  loftiest  Christology  lies  implicit  in  these  words  ; 
and,  in  the  consciousness  which  they  express,  the 
invitation  which  follows,  addressed  to  all  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  promising  them  rest,  can 
alone  find  its  warrant.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Jesus  is  represented  as  using  the  exact  phrase, 
‘Son  of  God’  (.Jn  525  9:IS  1036  1 14).  In  one  of  these 
passages,  however,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
correct  reading,  and  in  the  others  the  possibility 
that  the  author  may  have  imported  into  the  narra¬ 
tive  phraseology  of  later  date,  may  he  admitted. 
But  the  correlative  terms  ‘the  Father’  and  ‘the 
Son’  abound  ;  and  no  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
whatever  his  critical  views  or  theological  preju¬ 
dices  may  be,  doubts  that  the  dee])  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  revealed  in  such  utterances  (e.q.  518 
loan,  as  1411  1721),  ]s  that  of  a  Sonship  toward  God 
which  belongs  to  Himself  alone  of  all  the  human 
race.  Few,  also,  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the 
representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

(5)  The  Divine  attestation.  —  At  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  God  solemnly  attested  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  in  words  which  reproduce 
the  language  of  the  OT  (I’s  27,  Is  421).  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  discuss  the  ‘objective’  aspect  of  the  com¬ 
munication.  In  any  case,  the  attestation  was 
made  direct  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  The 
language  is  that  of  Messianic  prophecy  :  but  as  it 
fell  on  Jesus’  inward  ear,  it  was  not  a  mere  certifi¬ 
cation  of  His  Messiahship,  but  rather  a  gracious 
assurance  of  that  which  interpreted  for  Him 
Messiahship,  and  made  its  achievement  possible, 
viz.  a  relation  toward  God  which  lay  deep  in  His 


being,  and  was  the  primary  element  in  His  self- 
knowledge. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  toward  God?  Let  us  avoid  modern  abstrac¬ 
tions,  which  were  certainly  not  present  to  the  mind 
of  our  Lord,  or  to  any  of  those  who  came  under  His 
influence  and  have  recorded  their  convictions.  In 
particular,  let  us  not  he  coerced  by  the  supposed 
contrast  between  ‘ethical’  and  ‘metaphysical,’ 
and  by  the  alternative,  which  some  writers  would 
force  upon  us,  of  regarding  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  as  being  ethical  merely,  or  of  imputing  to 
Him  a  metaphysical  Sonship  which  is  an  importa¬ 
tion  from  Greek  philosophy.  Ethical  the  Sonship 
of  Jesus  undoubtedly  was.  It  manifested  itself  in 
knowledge  of  God  and  love  to  God,  together  with 
trust  and  obedience  and  other  lovely  qualities  and 
experiences.  The  Sonship  to  which  believers  in 
Him  are  introduced  is  of  this  type,  and  is  marked 
by  the  same  characteristics.  He  Himself  claims 
them  as  His  brethren  (Mk  335).  But  does  this  mean 
that  He  and  they  are  of  one  class?  Does  His  Son- 
ship  differ  from  theirs  merely  in  degree?  Is  He 
unique  only  in  the  measure  in  which  He  realized 
the  privileges  of  a  lilial  standing,  which,  however, 
belongs  to  men  simply  as  men  ?  Is  this  the  utmost 
impression  that  the  whole  portrait  makes  upon  us  ? 
It  certainly  was  not  all  that  His  Jewish  auditors 
inferred  from  His  self-witness.  They  declared  that 
He  was  making  Himself  equal  to  God,  and  they 
would  have  killed  Him  for  His  blasphemy  (Jn  5m 
889  10:!,':!:!).  Were  they  mistaken  ?  He  does  not  say 
so.  His  retort  (lO34^-)  is  no  earnest  disclaimer; 
rather  is  it  a  reassertion  of  His  essential  unity 
with  God.  Surely  this  is  the  impression  we  gain 
from  the  record,  that  along  'with  His  intense  near¬ 
ness  to  men,  there  is  a  note  of  aloofness  from 
them  as  of  a  Being  of  another  order.  Surely  there 
are  qualities  in  His  Sonship  that  are  incommuni¬ 
cable  to  men,  aspects  of  it  which  can  never  be  found 
in  theirs.  Could  any  of  them  ever  say,  ‘  I  and  the 
Father  are  one  ?  ’  Could  it  be  said  of  any  one  of 
them,  that  ‘to  see  him  was  to  see  the  Father’? 
It  is  noteworthy,  and  ought  to  be  final  on  this 
subject,  that  Jesus  never  classes  Himself  along  with 
His  disciples  as  if  He  and  they  were  alike  children 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  He  distinguishes  Him¬ 
self  as  the  Son  from  all  other  sons  of  God  (cf.  Mt 
(I32  103B  with  183S  2033).  They  become  sons,  He  is 
the  Son.  The  correlation  between  ‘  the  Father  ’ 
and  ‘  the  Son  ’  is  absolute,  and  excludes  any  other 
son  of  God  from  that  unique  and  perfect  fellowship. 
When  we  weigh  these  things,  the  distinction 
between  ethical  and  metaphysical  becomes  mean¬ 
ingless.  The  Sonship  of  Jesus  has  an  ethical 
uniqueness  which  carries  with  it  essential  relations 
to  God.  His  self- witness  carries  us  to  equality 
of  being  with  God.  As  ‘Son  of  Man’  means 
humanity  in  the  broadest,  truest  sense,  so  ‘  Son  of 
God’  means  Divinity  in  the  deepest  signification  of 
the  term,  which  will  require  for  its  statement  and 
defence  the  utmost  range  of  reverent  thought, 
while  yet  it  cannot  be  comprehended  or  set  forth  in 
any  formula. 

This  is  the  self-witness  of  Jesus.  He  is  a  Divine 
Being.  His  life  in  time  under  the  conditions  of 
humanity  is  not  His  whole  life.  He  has  come  from 
a  sphere  wherein  He  dwelt  with  God,  a  conscious 
Person  in  equality  with  God.  He  entered  into  this 
world  to  execute  a  purpose  which  involved  His  com¬ 
plete  oneness  with  humanity,  and  a  sympathetic 
appropriation  of  a  complete  human  experience ; 
He  had  before  Him,  throughout  His  experience 
as  a  man,  His  return  to  the  abode  which  He  had 
left,  llis  regaining  the  glory  which,  for  purposes  of 
infinite  love,  He  had  laid  aside.  He  knew  ‘that 
he  came  forth  from  God,  and  goeth  unto  God’ 
(Jn  133).  These  were  facts  which,  in  the  nature  of 
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the  case,  could  not  he  proved  by  any  external 
evidence.  Sympathetic  hearts  and  open  minds 
would  be  prepared  for  them.  Narrow-minded, 
unspiritual,  and  prejudiced  persons  would  reject 
them.  The  truth  regarding  His  Personality  stands 
or  falls  by  His  own  self- witness :  ‘  Even  if  1  bear 
witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  true  ;  for  I  know 
whence  1  came,  and  whither  I  go.’  Or,  if  another 
witness  is  wanted,  there  is  Another  who  witnesses 
along  with  Him,  even  the  Father  in  whom  He 
abides  (Jn  812'19).  Of  a  mode  of  being  which  He 
had  with  God  antecedent  to  His  earthly  life  He 
could  not  speak  freely.  Necessarily,  He  could  not 
but  observe  the  utmost  reticence  regarding  it. 
Nevertheless,  His  recollection  of  it  was  con¬ 
tinually  with  Him,  and  occasionally,  in  great 
moments,  for  example  in  conflict  with  His  critics, 
or  in  communion  with  His  Father  (Jn  &a 

858  175.  24). 

It  will  be  said  that  this  highest  reach  of  the  self-witness  of 
Jesus  opens  out  into  sheer  mystery  ;  and  attempts  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  made  to  bring  down  the  teaching  of  Jesus  regarding 
Himself  to  the  terms  of  mere  humanity,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  record  more  intelligible,  and  making  Jesus  Himself  more 
accessible  to  our  imaginations.  Such  attempts  wreck  themselves 
through  over-strenuousness  of  criticism  and  over-ingenuity  of 
exegesis.  Moreover,  they  defeat  their  own  end.  If  Jesus  is  no 
more  than  man,  the  Gospel  narrative  is  for  ever  unintelligible ; 
and  Jesus  Himself  remains  behind  in  the  past,  at  best  a  pathetic 
memory,  at  worst  a  mere  enigma.  The  faith  which  regards 
Jesus  as  ‘the  only-begotten  Son,’  or  ‘God  only-begotten’  (Jn 
lls),  is  a  just  deduction  from  the  narrative  of  His  life  and  from 
His  own  self- witness.  It  supplies,  moreover,  the  explanation 
which  is  wanted  for  the  whole  representation  as  it  is  given  not 
merely  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
well.  The  humanity  of  Jesus,  with  its  completeness  and  univer¬ 
sality,  could  belong  only  to  One  who  was  Son  of  God  as  well  as 
Son  of  Man.  The  Messianic  redemptive  work  of  Jesus,  in  its 
efficacy,  as  sealing  the  new  covenant,  could  be  undertaken  and 
discharged  only  by  One  who  was,  and  knew  Himself  to  be,  the 
Son  of  God. 

C.  The  witness  of  the  Apostles.— The  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus,  even  when  He  was  with  them  as 
their  Master  and  Teacher,  were  not  a  mere  school. 
They  were  a  community,  enjoying  the  unexampled 
privilege  of  fellowship  with  the  most  wonderful 
Personality  which  ever  impressed  itself  on  human 
souls.  For  a  brief  space,  which  must  have  seemed 
an  eternity  of  pain,  they  thought  He  had  left 
them.  Then  He  astounded,  rebuked,  and  blessed 
them  by  His  risen  presence.  Thus  the  disciples 
were  reconstituted  as  a  community,  the  secret  of 
whose  unity  and  vitality  was  fellowship  with  the 
unseen  yet  living  Lord.  This  is  their  experience  : 
Christ  is  risen  ;  no  hallucination,  dream,  or  vision, 
hut  the  Lord  Himself  as  they  had  begun  to  know 
Him,  and  now  know  Him  as  they  could  never  have 
known  Him  had  He  tarried  through  lapse  of  years 
in  flesh  among  them.  Now  that  He  is  risen  they 
are  less  than  ever  a  school ;  they  are  an  Ecclesia, 
His  Ecclesia,  as  He  had  said  Himself  (Mt  1618), 
a  fellowship  of  human  beings,  the  hidden  source 
of  whose  privileges  and  gifts  is  fellowship  with 
the  ever  present  Saviour  and  Head.  To  Him  they 
owed  that  ‘  loosing  ’  from  sin  which  the  elaborate 
institutes  of  the  OT  had  failed  to  accomplish  (Rev 
l5).  From  Him  they  derived  that  life  which  was 
the  choicest  privilege  of  the  OT,  but  which 
could  not  be  perfectly  possessed  till  God  was  fully 
known  (Jn  173).  Christianity  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  NT  is  life  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  an  experience  cannot  be  stationary.  It  must 
he  a  growth  in  the  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  NT  throbs  and  thrills  with  life,  ex¬ 
ultant,  buoyant,  hopeful  ;  expanding,  deepening, 
increasing  in  energy  ;  not  without  weaknesses,  re¬ 
lapses,  defects ;  but  ever  correcting  its  faults, 
cleansing  its  stains,  renewing  its  vitality  through 
fellowship  with  Christ,  who  is  its  unfailing  source. 
It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
primary  fact  in  the  NT  is  an  experience  living 
and  increasing  ;  lest  we  be  tempted  to  go  to  it  as 


to  a  volume  of  philosophy,  or  a  systematic  state¬ 
ment  of  theology,  demanding  from  it  intellectual 
completeness,  and  feel  proportionately  disappointed 
if  it  provide  not  an  answer  to  every  question  which 
may  rise  in  our  minds.  Such  a  doctrinaire  view, 
whether  held  by  the  destructive  critic  or  the  con¬ 
structive  theologian,  is  erroneous  and  misleading. 
The  NT  is  experimental  to  its  core,  and  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  witness  borne  to  Him  with  whom  be¬ 
lievers  are  united  in  an  ever-increasing  fellowship. 

‘  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we 
unto  you  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us  :  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ’  (1  Jn  l3).  When, 
accordingly,  we  approach  the  records  of  this  testi¬ 
mony,  we  anticipate  that  the  notes  of  experience 
will  be  found  in  it,  viz.  (a)  variety,  created  by 
differences  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual 
writers,  as  well  as  by  differences  in  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  of  their  writing ;  (b)  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
NT  literature,  the  earlier  stages  being  marked  by 
attention  mainly  to  the  conspicuous  activities  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  the  later  being  characterized  by 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  personal  relations  of 
Christ  to  God  and  to  man  and  to  the  world  ;  (c) 
unity,  fundamentally  the  same  view  of  Christ  being 
present  in  all  the  writings,  earlier  and  later,  inas¬ 
much  as  all  Christian  experience,  in  its  origin  as 
well  as  in  its  progress,  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  same  almighty  Saviour,  the  same  exalted  Lord. 
The  witness  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

i.  The  earlier  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.— In  the  midst  of  much  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  chapters,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  they  reproduce,  with  substantial  truth, 
the  type  of  life  and  teaching  in  the  primitive 
Church;  and  give  us  ‘a  Christology  which  must 
have  come  from  a  primitive  source’  (Know ling. 
Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  p.  171).  How, 
then,  did  Peter  and  his  associates  preach  Christ? 

Three  points  seem  plain.  (1)  They  lay  the  basis  of  the  gospel 
in  the  humanity  of  Christ.  They  do  not  grudgingly  admit  His 
humanity,  as  though  it  presented  an  intellectual  difficulty ; 
nor  do  they  dogmatically  insist  on  it,  as  though  it  had  been 
denied  by  some  Docetic 'scheme.  They  use  His  human  name. 
They  dwell  on  His  human  life  and  character.  He  whom  they 
preach  as  the  Christ  is  the  Jesus  of  that  historic  past  which  is 
so  fresh  in  their  memories,  so  lovely  in  their  hearts.  Upon 
what  He  had  been  and  done  as  a  man,  all  that  He  now  is  and 
accomplishes  is  founded  (22*-  3*5  4in  10: 8). — (2)  They  set  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection  in  the  forefront  of  their  preaching.  That 
event  carries  the  weight  of  the  greatest  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
This  is  the  message  which  conveys  the  glory  of  God’s  accom¬ 
plished  purpose  of  mercy  :  ‘  He  is  risen  ;  we  are  witnesses  ’ 
(225-32).  The  Resurrection  is  not  merely  the  miracle  of  a  dead 
man  raised.  It  is  a  great  historic  act  on  the  part  of  God,  who 
hereby  authenticates  the  mission  and  vindicates  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  merely  that  Jesus  survives  a  tragedy.  Through 
death  He  passes  to  a  higher  seat  than  that  of  His  father  David, 
even  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty  (234  531  750).  in  doing 
this  for  Jesus,  God  did  not  take  a  mere  man  and  make  Him 
what  a  man  cannot  be,  or  set  Him  where  a  man  could  not 
breathe.  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  position  which  is  His  by  right, 
to  which  His  person  perfectly  corresponds.  The  earliest  preach¬ 
ing  is  in  complete  harmony  with  Ro  14.  The  idea  of  pre-exist- 
ence,  though  not  explicitly  stated,  is  one  of  the  implications  of 
this  teaching,  even  as  it  is  of  the  Synoptic  portraiture.  (3) 
Thev  apply  to  Him  titles  which  describe  Him  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  highest  reach  of  OT  prophecy,  and  carry  with  them,  in 
some  instances,  a  distinctly  Divine  rank  of  being  :  Messiah,  in 
Jesus’  own  interpretation  of  Messiah  and  His  mission  (31° '-0 
425  28) ;  Lord  (I’H  234-36  1036),  i_e.  the  OT  name  of  Jehovah,  which 
could  be  borne  only  by  a  Divine  being,  though,  it  may  well  be, 
the  theological  bearings  of  such  ascription  were  not  fully  pre¬ 
sent  to  their  minds;  Prophet  (322),  Saviour  (531  4I'2),  Prince 
(kpvryoi,  531  315),  Servant  (313-  26  427.  30,  cf.  gsa.  33),  with  ev  ident 
reference  to  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  Holy  or 
Riqhteous  One  (227  427.  30  314  752),  San  of  God  (920),  a  title  used 
in  this  place  only,  yet  significantly,  as  a  current  description  of 
preaching  the  gospel.— (4)  They  dwell  on  certain  present  func¬ 
tions  and  activities,  exercised  by  the  exalted  Saviour.  He 
bestows  the  Spirit  (233.  38).  He  grants  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(238  319  511).  He  operates  in  miracles  of  healing  (310  4i"),  the 
condition  on  the  human  side  being  faith  in  His  name.  He  is 
the  Source  of  Salvation  (4i2).  To  Him,  therefore,  the  preachers 
invite  their  hearers  to  come.  They  insist,  however,  on  repent- 
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ance,  not  merely  of  sin  in  general,  but  of  the  specific  guilt  of 
His  death  (343-45),  and  they  require  faith  as  an  act  of  personal 
trust  in  Him  (1043). — (5)  They  announce  His  return,  at  the 
completion  of  the  Messianic  period,  for  judgment  (3-1  104-). 
This  announcement  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  preach- 
■  ing  ;  and  rendered  it  not  so  much  1  an  argument  as  to  certain 
truths,’  as  ‘  the  proclamation  of  a  message  ’  (S.  Mathews,  The 
Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT,  p.  145).  None  the  less  it  bore,  as 
its  heart  and  centre,  the  truth  of  t.'.'j  Lord’s  superhuman 
personal  dignity. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not  discussed  by  these 
missionary  preachers.  They  are  concerned  with 
the  facts  regarding  Christ,  His  power,  His  pro¬ 
mises,  His  benefits.  They  do  not  unfold  the 
doctrine  of  His  person  which  is  implied  in  their 
statements :  their  own  conceptions  of  it  were, 
probably,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development. 
They  held  and  taught  such  things  regarding  Him 
as  implied  that  conception  of  Christ  which  was 
set  forth  by  later  teachers.  Those  brethren  who 
wrote  at  a  later  date,  and  more  explicitly,  were 
not  moving  away  from  the  historic  Christ.  They 
were,  rather,  getting  nearer  to  Him,  and  seeing 
Him  more  clearly,  than  had  been  possible  to  those 
who  bore  their  witness  at  an  earlier  period. 

ii.  The  minor  Christologies.— Some  NT  writ¬ 
ings  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Acts.  They  are  mainly  occupied  with 
the  saving  functions  of  the  Messiah,  and  do  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  consideration  of  His  Person. 
With  respect  to  the  simplest  of  them,  however,  it 
remains  true  that  the  place  of  Jesus  in  religious 
experience  is  central  and  supreme.  He  is  the 
object  of  faith,  the  source  of  every  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing. 

1.  James. — His  Epistle  has  sometimes  been  ani¬ 
madverted  on  as  though  it  were  little  better  than 
Jewish-Christian.  We  may  content  ourselves  with 
Hort’s  more  generous  estimate :  ‘  Unlike  as  it  is 
to  the  other  books  of  the  NT,  it  chiefly  illustrates 
J  udaistic  Christianity  by  total  freedom  from  it  ’ 

( Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  151).  We  may  refer 
also  to  Dr.  Patrick’s  recent  volume,  James,  the 
Lord’s  Brother,  p.  98  ft'. 

The  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  is  very  simple,  and  deeply 
religious.  God  is  the  absolutely  good  One  (l5-  13.  17).  Man  is 
made  in  His  image  (39),  and  is  meant  to  be  separate  from  the 
world.  (127),  and  wholly  given  up  to  God  (l48).  Sin  is  the  for¬ 
swearing  of  this  allegiance,  and  the  choice  of  the  world  instead 
of  God,  and  leads  to  death  (l44-  lr>).  For  men,  under  the  power 
of  sin,  deliverance  lies  in  the  act  of  God,  who  quickens  them 
into  a  new  life.  This  He  effects  by  His  word  (l48-  21)  ;  and  this 
word  comes  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  by  whom  the  old 
law  is  transformed  into  a  new  law,  a  royal  law,  a  law  of  liberty 
(2».  12).  Christ,  accordingly,  is  the  Saviour  to  whom  we  owe  our 
salvation.  He  is  the  object  of  saving  faith,  which  we  must  not 
belie  by  any  inconsistent  life  (24). 

To  St.  James,  as  to  all  Christians,  Jesus  is  also 
Lord,  ranked  along  with  Jehovah  in  honour  and 
dignity  (l1  21).  To  Him  belongs  ‘the  honourable 
name’  (27).  He  will  shortly  come  for  judgment 
(58- 9).  Dorner’s  summary  is  borne  out  by  the 
whole  Epistle  :  ‘  Both  in  soteriological  and  in 
Christological  form,  James  acknowledges  the 
absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion  ’  (System, 
vol.  iii.  p.  159). 

2.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter. — There  is  distinct 
advance  in  this  Epistle  beyond  the  statements  in 
St.  Peter’s  speeches  reported  in  the  Acts,  though 
even  yet  the  Christology  is  not  so  rich  and  full  as 
in  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
is  clearly  stated  (14<J  22-) ;  and  this  gives  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Personality  of  Christ  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  merely  humanitarian  view  of  His 
person.  The  death  of  Christ,  which  had  once 
offended  Peter,  but  which  in  his  preaching  he  had 
declared  to  be  part  of  Messiah’s  redemptive  work, 
be  now  glories  in  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  and 
be  describes  it  in  its  atoning  efficacy  with  rich 
variety  of  phrase— covenant  blood  ( l2),  ransom  (l18f-), 
sin-bearing  (220fr-),  substitution  (318).  One  who 
ascribed  such  efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ  must 


have  taken  an  exalted  view  of  His  Person.  Lord- 
ship  in  the  usual  Christian  sense  is  ascribed  to  Him 
( l:i  2la  315).  Sonship  toward  God  is  implied  in  l3. 
Resurrection,  exaltation,  supremacy  have  their 
wonted  place  in  St.  Peter’s  thoughts,  as  in  all 
Christian  faith  (l-1  322).  The  wording  of  l11  and 
12U  scarcely  allows  us  to  regard  these  passages  as 
distinctly  teaching  a  personal  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  although  such  an  interpretation  of  them  is 
certainly  legitimate,  and  is,  besides,  much  more 
characteristic  of  St.  Peter’s  non-speculative  cast  of 
mind  than  the  ideal  pre-existence  which  is  held 
by  some  interpreters  to  be  the  meaning.  In  any 
case,  Christ  is  to  St.  Peter  a  Being  far  more  than 
man  or  angel ;  and  this  means,  since  the  thought  of 
a  demi-god  is  impossible  to  a  Jewish  monotheist, 
that  St.  Peter  placed  bis  Lord  side  by  side  with 
Jehovah,  sharer  with  God  in  Divine  rank  and 
worship.  This  lie  did  with  the  memory  full  and 
clear  within  him  of  his  Master’s  human  life.  That 
St.  Peter,  who  so  often  spoke  frankly  and  plainly 
to  Jesus,  and  once  rebuked  Him  and  once  denied 
Him,  should  have  come  to  adore  Him  as  Divine, 
is  a  fact  most  wonderful,  and  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

3.  Jude  and  2  Peter. — In  these  brief  and,  from 
many  points  of  view,  difficult  writings,  there  is  no 
Christological  discussion.  Both  Epistles,  however, 
assume  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  and  look  forward  to 
His  coming  as  Judge.  In  2  P  l2,  He  is  conjoined 
with  the  Father  as  the  object  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  in  the  previous  verse  He  is  described  as 
‘  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’ 

4.  Apocalypse. — Whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
composition  of  this  book,  the  key  to  which  has  so 
long  been  mislaid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  pages 
glow  with  the  glory  of  Jesus.  It  contains  abundant 
recollections  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  (e.a.  .5s  2216 
211J  ll8).  It  is  the  exalted,  glorified,  victorious 
Lord,  however,  who  chiefly  fills  the  seer’s  gaze. 
To  Him  the  writer  desires  the  eyes  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Church  to  turn,  that  she  may  be  certified  of 
her  vindication  and  reward  at  the  hand  of  Him 
whom  she  adores. 

He  is  included  in  the  sacred  Threefold  source  of  blessing  (l4  6). 
The  radiant  Figure  of  the  vision  in  112  20>  whose  self-designations 
are  ‘  the  first  and  the  last  ’  and  1  the  Living  one,’  to  whom 
belong  1  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades,’  is  no  mere  earthly 
Being  who  has  undergone  apotheosis.  He  is  a  Divine  being, 
who  came  out  of  eternity,  entered  into  time,  and  on  earth 
suffered  and  died,  and  now,  within  the  unseen  world,  lives 
and  reigns  as  God  ;  who,  also,  will  one  day  return  for  judgment 
(1414-11)  2220).  He  is  on  the  Throne  (324  747  125  224- 3).  Worship 
is  paid  to  Him  as  God  (7 10  542.8).  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  none 
other  can  be  (l'>  227  321).  He  is  a  pre-existent  and  eternal 
Being  (1'7. 18  31-1216  2243) ;  such  is  the  interpretation  which  is 
required  by  these  passages  in  view  of  the  Christology  of  the 
hook  as  a  whole.  See  discussion  in  Stevens,  pp.  538-540.  To 
Him  belongs  the  incommunicable  Name  (34‘-  1942).  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  adoration  of  Jesus 
which  pervades  all  the  NT  literature,  and  is  so  intense  and 
sincere  in  this  book.  ‘  Although  the  writer  is  plainly  a  Jew  of 
Jews,  his  mind  saturated  with  Hebrew  literature  and  Hebrew 
modes  of  thought,  a  true  son  of  the  race  with  which  mono¬ 
theism  had  become  a  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  Divine 
honour  to  any  other  than  the  supreme  God  a  horror  and  a 
blasphemy,  he  nevertheless  sets  Jesus,  the  man  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  flesh,  side  by  side  with  God’  (C.  A.  Scott,  The  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  p.  27). 

The  NT  books  are  not  efforts  of  solitary  thinkers 
evolving  schemes  out  of  their  inner  consciousness. 
The  Christian  Ecclesia,  the  fellowship  of  Christ, 
the  communion  of  saints  lived  by  such  thoughts 
and  spiritual  activities  as  these.  Its  members  knew 
nothing  of  the  subtleties  of  post-Nicene  Christo¬ 
logy  ;  but  they  knew  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
died  for  them,  the  Living  Lord  in  whose  right  hand 
were  seven  stars,  who  walked  amid  the  candlesticks, 
iii.  The  Christology  of  St.  Paul. — 

Amid  the  manifold  discussions  of  this  topic,  three  positions 
seem  to  be  attracting  to  themselves  an  increasing1  volume  of 
consentient  opinion. 

(a)  St.  Paul’s  Christology  is  the  outcome  of  his  experience. 
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He  had  seen  the  Risen  Christ.  The  simplest,  most  obvious, 
interpretation  oi  1  Co  91  153-9  is  surely  the  truest.  Attempts  to 
assimilate  St.  Paul’s  sight  of  Christ  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
with  ecstatic  experiences,  which  he  also  records,  betray,  by 
their  very  ingenuity,  the  a  prion  assumption  that  a  fully  objec¬ 
tive  revelation  of  the  kind  alleged  is  impossible.  St.  Paul’s 
sight  of  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which  the 
faith  of  the  Eleven  was  first  established.  If  the  ‘  vision  hypoth¬ 
esis  ’  does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts  in  their  case,  neither  will 
it  account  for  the  sudden  and  complete  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  That  he  had  seen  the  Risen  Christ, 
in  the  same  sense,  with  the  same  convincing  ‘  objectivity,’  as  St. 
Peter  had  seen  Him,  is  the  source  of  Paul’s  authority  as  an 
Apostle.  It  is  the  source,  also,  of  his  Christian  faith.  It 
warrants  the  utmost  and  the  greatest  which  Paul  can  ever  say 
regarding  the  wonderful  being  of  his  Lord.  From  that  date, 
the  hour  when  he  heard  the  words  ‘  I  am  Jesus,’  he  had  been  ‘in 
Christ.’  Christ  had  been  a  present  reality  to  him,  and  out  of 
his  fellowship  with  Christ  had  come  every  grace  of  his  character, 
every  privilege  of  his  soul,  every  activity  of  his  career.  ‘That  1 
may  know  him  ’  (Ph  310)  is  the  passion  of  his  life,  and  his 
so-called  ‘Christology’  is  not  a  philosophy  of  the  ‘logos,’  or 
‘  avatar,’  or  any  other  type.  It  is  the  testimony  he  bears, 
incidentally,  as  the  needs  of  his  converts  demand,  to  the  Christ 
whom  he  knows. 

(b)  St.  Paul’s  conception  of  Christ  does  not  stand  wholly 
apart  from  the  views  entertained  by  the  primitive  Church. 
His  experience,  remarkable  as  it  was,  did  not  differ  in  kind  from 
that  of  other  believers.  The  Church  was  from  the  beginning  a 
fellowship  with  Christ.  Every  member  of  it  is  united  to  Christ 
by  faith.  There  were  others  who  had  been  ‘in  Christ’  before 
St.  Paul  had  gained  that  blessed  privilege  (Ro  161).  The  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  possessed  of  Christ  was  common  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  believers,  and  had  been  theirs  while  Paul  was  raging 
against  the  Church  in  persecuting  fury.  In  fact,  it  was  precisely 
the  lofty  claims  advanced  by  the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene  on 
behalf  of  their  Master,  which  called  the  young  zealot  to  destroy 
a  movement  which  he  saw  clearly  was  an  invasion  of  the  supre¬ 
macy,  not  of  Caesar,  but  of  Jehovah.  When,  in  later  days,  he 
himself  is  glorying  in  the  lofty  attributes  and  Divine  dignity  of 
Christ,  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is  setting  forth  no  novelties,  but 
is  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  personal  knowledge  possessed 
by  his  readers  as  well  as  by  himself.  Dr.  Sanday’s  words,  com¬ 
menting  on  1  Th  l1,  are  most  memorable  :  ‘An  elaborate  process 
of  reflexion,  almost  a  system  of  theology,  lies  behind  those 
familiar  terms.’  Dr.  Knowling’s  weighty  and  balanced  state¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  student  of  St.  Paul’s 
thought :  ‘The  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  the  Apostle’s  own 
writings  is  not  to  be  judged  as  if  it  was  only  of  a  reflective  char¬ 
acter  upon  the  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  seen  through  a  long 
retrospect  of  years  :  in  some  particulars  it  carries  us  up  to  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church ;  in 
other  particulars  it  is  plainly  incidental,  it  is  used  as  occasion 
demands,  and  it  justifies  the  inference  that  it  has  behind  it  a 
large  reserve  of  early  teaching  and  tradition’  ( Testimony ,  etc., 
p.  211). 

(c)  To  say  that  St.  Paul’s  Christology  is  more  developed  in  his 
later  Episties  than  in  his  earlier,  is  only  to  note  the  fact  that  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  Christ  grew  richer  as  the  years  of 
his  inner  life  and  of  his  missionary  activity  passed  over  him. 
But  this  advance  was  not  determined  by  accretions  from 
without.  He  had  not  to  wait  till  theosophical  speculation 
suggested  it  to  him  before  he  ascribed  the  loftiest,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  position  and  dignity  to  Christ.  Such  ascription  be¬ 
longs  to  his  earlier  as  well  as  to  his  later  writings.  Prof.  Bacon 
has  strongly  emphasized  the  presence  of  Paul’s  later  thoughts 
‘  in  a  partly  developed  form  in  the  earlier  Epistles’  ( Story  of  St. 
Paul ,  p.  20S) ;  and  Dr.  Knowling’s  great  work,  already  referred 
to,  is  largely  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  this  fact  (e.g.  pp.  48, 
90  f.,  206,  211  f.,  502). 

1.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  God. — (1)  He  is  a 

Divine  Being. — St.  Paul  is  an  OT  believer,  utterly 
removed  from  polytheism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
believing  in  demi-gods.  He  is  not  a  Greek  philos¬ 
opher  ;  impersonal  abstractions  or  principles  have 
no  meaning  for  him.  He  of  whom  he  speaks  is 
‘  Christ,’  which  with  St.  Paul  is  a  proper  name, 
the  official  designation  being  lost  in  the  personal 
appellative.  If,  then,  he  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
qualities  which  a  Jewish  monotheist,  a  member  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  attributed  to  Jehovah,  he  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  this  same  person, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  a  Divine  Being,  equal  with  God 
and  one  with  God. 

(a)  He  attributes  Lordship  to  Christ  (2  Co  43) ;  and  uses  the 
title  ‘  Lord  ’  habitually  in  connexion  with  the  historic  and  per¬ 
sonal  names  ‘Jesus’  and  ‘Christ.’  It  is  no  courtesy  title;  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  LXX  uses  it  of  God,  and 
it  has  the  ‘connotation  of  Godhead.’  Passages  of  the  OT, 
accordingly,  which  belong  to  Jehovah  are  applied  to  Christ 
(Ro  1013,  i  Co  1022).  To  the  Lord,  therefore,  as  to  God,  wor¬ 
ship  is  offered,  and  prayers  are  addressed  by  St.  Paul  and  by 
all  Christians  (2  Co  128,  l  Co  l2,  Ro  1013).  (b)  He  designates 
Christ  as  ‘the  Son  of  God.’  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  this 
subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  NT  representations. 
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Believers  in  Christ  enter  upon  the  status  of  sons  of  God,  and  St. 
Paul  even  calls  them  uUi,  while  St.  John  uses  only  the  term 
But  among  such  sons  of  God  Christ  is  not  one.  He 
stands  alone.  They  become  sons.  He  is  the  Son  (Ro  8s- 32,  Gal 
4J).  This  Sonship  is  the  very  essence  of  Christ’s  being.  It 
means  Divinity  in  the  fullest  sense,  in  most  complete  reality. 
St.  Paul  testifies  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  while  fully  recognizing 
His  humanity.  On  one  side  of  His  being  He  is  linked  to 
humanity  ;  and  St.  Paul  has  ample  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
Christ’s  human  life,  and  shows  no  want  of  interest,  and  still  less 
any  reluctance,  in  referring  to  them.  How  should  he,  when  it 
was  his  main  business  as  a  missionary  to  prove  that  this  very 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God?  On  the  other  side  of  His  being, 
Christ  possesses  Godhead  as  the  only  Son  of  the  Father.  Of 
this  Divine  Sonship  the  Resurrection  is  declaration  and  proof 
(Ro  11-4).  st.  Paul’s  Christianity  centres  in  this  Divine  Sonship 
of  Christ  (Gal  22u,  Eph  413).  It  was  no  invention  of  his  brain,  no 
borrowing  from  pagan  adulation  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  the 
centre  of  Christianity  as  such,  and  belongs  to  the  very  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  literary  record,  being  implied  in 

1  Th  l1.  The  faith  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God  is  the  differentia  of 
Christianity.  They  are  Christians  who  think  of  Jesus  Christ 
‘  as  of  God  ’  (a,;  mp i  Ikoij),  and  so  thinking  they  name  Him,  as 
St.  Paul  did,  ‘  God  ’  (Ro  95). 

(2)  He  is  one  with  the  Father. — The  relation 
of  the  Divine  Christ  to  the  Godhead  became  an 
insoluble  problem  for  subsequent  thought.  Let 
the  presupposed  conception  of  God  be  abstract 
simplicity  and  unity.  Let  Him  be  conceived  as 
Pure  Being,  Pure  Form,  Pure  Thought,  the  Idea, 
or  Substance.  Then  let  the  claim  be  advanced  on 
behalf  of  a  historic  person  that  he  is  God.  The 
result  will  be  a  problem  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  insoluble.  With  such  a  Deity, 
the  Divinity  of  the  historic  Christ  is  utterly  incom¬ 
patible.  Christ  must  be  lowered  to  the  rank  of  a 
demi-god,  or  He  must  be  etherialized  into  an  im¬ 
personal  principle. 

Suppose,  however,  that  God  be  differently  con¬ 
ceived  ;  in  that  case  the  claim  of  Divinity  ad¬ 
vanced  on  behalf  of  one  who  lived  a  human  life 
may  not  lead  to  intellectual  impossibilities.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  any 
other  NT  writer  held  any  such  speculative  idea  of 
God  as  was  prevalent  in  Greek  Philosophy.  To 
the  men  of  the  NT,  God  was  the  God  of  the  OT, 
the  living  God,  a  Person,  loving,  energizing,  seek¬ 
ing  the  accomplishment  of  an  everlasting  purpose 
of  mercy,  the  satisfaction  of  His  own  loving  nature. 
When,  accordingly,  the  facts  of  the  character  and 
claims  and  resurrection  of  an  historic  person  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  recognize  Him  as  Divine,  they  were 
constrained  greatly  to  enlarge  their  thought  of 
God  ;  but  they  were  saved  the  labour  of  stretching 
a  logical  formula  to  cover  facts  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  formula 
had  any  place  in  their  thoughts.  They  set  the 
Divine  Christ  side  by  side  with  the  Divine  Father, 
and  thus  found  a  manifoldness  in  the  being  of  God 
which  did  not  destroy  its  unity.  St.  Paul,  there¬ 
fore,  includes  Christ  in  the  Divine  circle  (1  Th  311J3, 

2  Th  216- 17,  1  Co  86,  2  Co  1314j.  ‘Abstract  mono¬ 
theism  ’  has  ceased,  and  has  been  ‘  replaced  by  a 
Theism  which  finds  within  the  one  Godhead  room 
for  both  Father  and  Son  ’  (Fairbairn,  Place  of  Christ, 
p.  309).  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  monotheism  of  the  OT  was  never  abstract, 
because  the  God  of  the  OT  was  never  a  conception, 
or  a  substance,  but  always  a  Person.  Personality, 
indeed,  has  never  the  bare  unity  of  a  monad.  It 
always  makes  room  for  distinctions ;  and  reaches 
its  greatest  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  fellowship  of 
person  with  person.  Between  an  abstraction  and  a 
historic  person  there  can  be  no  unity.  Between  two 
historic  persons  there  may  be  unity  of  the  pro- 
foundest  kind.  St.  Paul,  moreover,  is  not  thinking 
of  a  mere  quantitative  equivalence  between  the 
Divine  Christ  and  God.  He  is  true  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Sonship.  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Father  is  that  of  a  real  son,  including  dependence 
and  subordination  (1  Co  323  1 l3  1524’28).  To  the  Son, 
as  reward  of  obedience,  is  given  a  glory  and  a  fulness 
which  enable  Him  to  fulfil  His  mediatorial  function 
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(Ph  29~n,  Ro  149,  Col  l19).  This,  however,  in  no 
sense  lowers  the  Divine  being  of  the  Son,  or  shuts 
Him  out  of  the  Godhead.  The  glory  He  had  with 
the  Father  from  eternity,  and  the  glory  gained  as 
He  returns  to  the  Father,  are  not  inconsistent. 
Without  the  former,  indeed,  the  hitter  would  be 
impossible. 

2.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  mankind. — (1)  P re¬ 
incarnate,.  —  The  Being  who  thus  existed  from 
eternity  as  God  has  affinities  in  His  very  nature 
with  men.  Had  He  been  a  demi-god,  a  tertinm 
quid,  the  passage  from  Him  to  us  and  from  us  to 
Him  would  have  been  impossible.  It  may  seem  an 
ingenious  plan  to  effect  the  union  of  God  anil  man 
by  inserting  between  them  a  being  who  is  neither 
God  nor  man.  Really,  it  makes  the  problem 
insoluble.  St.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  differences  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
natures  which  make  a  tertium  quid  appear  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  them  together.  God  and  man 
resemble  one  another  in  their  constitution  as 
personal  beings.  The  problem  at  once  of  religion 
and  of  philosophy  is  to  bring  two  persons  together, 
not  to  force  two  disparate  natures  into  an  unreal 
unity.  This  problem,  the  problem  of  the  human 
spirit,  is  solved  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  The 
heart  of  His  eternal  being  is  Sonship.  He  lives 
in  a  filial  relation  toward  God,  and  upon  the  model 
of  that  relationship  ours  is  formed  (Gal  44  6,  Ro  829). 
Our  very  existence  depends  on  Him  ( 1  Co  86).  What 
we  are  to  be  is  determined  by  what  He  is  (Eph  l4 
210).  The  deepest  relations  of  man  to  man  find  their 
guarantee  in  the  relations  in  which  He  stands  to 
God  and  to  man  (1  Co  1 13,  Eph  522'31).  Even  before 
the  fulness  of  time  He  was  not  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  problem  of  redemption.  So,  at  least,  we 
may  interpret  the  mystic  utterance  of  1  Co  104 
q  irtrpa  Se  9jv  6  Xpi<rr6s.  This  Rock,  the  fountain  of 
life  for  the  Church  of  the  wilderness,  was  the 
Christ,  not  as  an  idea  but  as  a  person.  Thus  St. 
Paul  conceives  of  Christ  as1  existing  in  these  past 
centuries,  fulfilling  the  functions  for  the  Church 
which  then  was,  which  He  now  fulfils  for  the  new 
Ecclesia  (cf.  .Tn  737). 

(2)  Incarnate. — The  Son  is  a  real  person,  who 
conceives,  purposes,  acts.  ‘  Before  the  foundation 
of  the  world’  He  had  assumed  the  vocation  of  Re¬ 
deemer,  constrained  thereto  by  the  love  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature.  When  the  time 
comes,  in  God’s  discipline  of  the  race,  He  takes  up 
His  task,  which  requires  for  its  fulfilment  incarna¬ 
tion,  the  complete  identification  of  Himself  with 
men  in  life  and  in  death.  In  two  pregnant  pas¬ 
sages  St.  Paul  sets  forth  this  deed  of  wonder,  in 
whose  depths  thought  and  feeling  lose  themselves, 
Ph  2s'11,  2  Co  89.  Three  stages  of  the  history  of 
Christ  are  indicated,  so  far  as  human  imagination 
can  frame  to  itself  a  record  so  amazing : — (i.)  A 
person,  Divine  in  His  being,  enjoying  the  form  and 
circumstance  of  Godhead,  rich  in  the  glory  which 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  cf.  Jn 
17s,  He  l3.  (ii.)  This  Divine  Being  surrendering 

that  form  and  that  wealth,  assuming  a  form  the 
most  opposite  conceivable,  that  of  a  servant, 
revealing  Himself  to  men  in  their  likeness,  so  that 
His  humanity  is  no  phantom,  while  yet  it  is  not 
His  by  mere  accident  of  birth,  but  is  acquired  in 
an  act  of  will  which  extends  to  the  assumption  of 
man’s  condition  as  a  sinner,  exposed  to  sin’s  sign 
and  seal,  even  death,  (iii.)  This  same  person  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  receiving  as  a  gift  from  the 
Father  what  He  had  not  grasped  at,  namely, 
equality  with  God  in  form  and  circumstance,  and 
the  name  which  corresponds  to  that  rank  and 
honour,  so  that  to  this  Being,  known  now  through 
His  humanity  as  Jesus,  there  should  be  rendered 
the  worship  of  all  intelligent  creatures  throughout 
the  universe  of  God. 


It  is  in  connexion  with  the  incarnate  stage  of  Christ’s  career 
that  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  His  Person  presses  most 
acutely.  Questions  press  as  to  the  relation  of  His  Divinity  to  His 
humanity,  of  Ills  knowledge  as  God  to  lus  knowledge  as  man,  of 
His  personality  as  a  Divine  Being  to  His  personality  as  a  human 
being,  of  His  activities  in  the  flesh  to  His  contemporaneous 
activities  in  the  Cosmos  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Godhead.  It  is 
noteworthy  that.  St.  Paul  does  not  discuss  these  questions,  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  them.  He  w  onders  and  adores 
as  he  thinks  of  the  love  which  led  Christ  to  that  stupendous 
sacrifice.  He  contemplates  with  delight  and  worship  the  Person 
of  his  glorified  Lord,  and  throws  his  being  open  to  the  gracious 
influences  of  His  Spirit.  He  has  no  other  ambition  on  earth  save 
to  know  Christ ;  hut  when  he  speaks  of  knowing,  he  means  such 
spiritual  intimacy  as  person  has  with  person,  and  in  particular 
a  growing  appreciation  of,  and  entrance  into,  the  power  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  and  con¬ 
formity  to  His  death  (Ph  3'11).  But  to  dissect  the  Person  of 
Christ,  to  lay  out  the  Divinity  on  one  side  and  the  humanity  on 
the  other,  and  to  discuss  a  communicatio  idiomatum,  does  not 
lie  within  the  four  corners  of  Pauline  thought.  This  fact  may 
suggest  the  doubt  whether  questions  such  as  the  above  are 
rightly  conceived.  They  evidently  proceed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dualism,  according  to  which  one  nature  is  contrasted 
with  another ;  whereas  Paul’s  views  of  God  and  of  man  and  of 
the  God-man,  are  all  synthetic.  Personal  unity,  and  not  logical 
dualism,  is  the  key  to  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.  Between  God 
and  man,  there  is  the  unity  of  moral  likeness  ;  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  unity  of  being  and  fellowship  ;  between 
the  pre-incarnate  and  the  incarnate  periods  of  Christ’s  experience 
and  action,  the  unity  of  one  continuous  life  ;  between  Christ 
and  those  whom  He  saves,  the  unity  of  reciprocal  indwelling. 

(3)  Post-incarnate. — Having  become  man,  Christ 
remains  human.  In  the  Kingdom  whose  Lord  He 
is,  He  is  Jesus  who  was  so  named  in  His  earthly 
life.  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  He  is  Him¬ 
self  man  (1  Ti  2s).  From  Him,  as  the  Head,  life 
streams  down  to  all  members  of  the  body  (Col  l18, 

1  Co  1227,  Eph  41'2- 13).  In  Him  the  members  are  ‘  com¬ 
plete,’  receive  fulness  of  satisfaction  (Col  210).  In 
Him  human  nature  finds  itself  raised  to  its  highest 
perfection,  hence  in  Him  there  can  be  none  of 
the  barriers  that  divide  man  from  man  (Col  3n,  Gal 
328).  This  is  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  Ro 
512'21  and  1  Co  to45'47  between  the  first  Adam  and 
the  Second.  In  one  sense  Adam  is  the  head  of  the 
race,  in  another  the  Risen  and  Exalted  Christ  is 
the  Head,  and  from  Him  all  life  comes.  This  is 
the  vo’---  heart  of  St.  Paul’s  experience,  and  there¬ 
fore  also  of  His  Christology.  Christ  is  living.  St. 
Paul  presupposes  the  pre-existent  Christ ;  his  Christ 
could  not  begin  to  be  in  time.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  historic  life  through  which  Christ  gained 
His  glory.  But  that  which  St.  Paul  gazes  upon 
with  endless  adoration  is  the  Person  of  the  Risen 
and  Glorified  Lord.  Between  the  living  Christ  and 
him  there  is  such  union  as  surpasses  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  express.  Christ  dwells  in  the  believer  in 
His  complete  human-Divine  personality,  and  im¬ 
parts  Himself  in  growing  fulness  to  the  believer ; 
and  there  is  thus  developed  identity  of  experience 
and  identity  of  character,  which  will  ultimately  be 
crowned  by  identity  of  outward  condition  (Gal  220, 

2  Co  318,  Ph  321). 

3.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Cosmos.— The 

intellect  of  the  time  was  much  occupied  with  specu¬ 
lations  regarding  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
To  Greek  dualism  this  was  really  an  insoluble 
problem.  The  gulf  between  God  and  the  universe 
yawned  impassable.  The  place  of  a  solution  was 
taken  by  a  mythology  of  ‘  powers,’  ‘  principalities,’ 
and  the  like  supposititious  beings,  who  existed  only 
in  the  jargon  of  the  philosophical  sects.  On  Jewish 
soil  this  mythology  was  changed  into  a  hierarchy 
of  angels.  Wild  as  these  dreams  are,  they  represent 
a  real  need  of  thought  anil  of  religious  experience. 
'Fhe  problems  of  creation  and  redemption  cannot 
be  held  apart.  The  creative  purpose  must  include 
redemption,  and  redemption  must  have  cosmic 
bearings.  We  cannot  rest  in  a  harmony  with  God 
which  leaves  the  universe  outside,  unreconciled, 
possibly  the  abode  of  forces  against  which  the 
redeeming  agency  would  be  powerless  to  defend  us. 
St.  Paul’s  view  is  that  the  universe  has  a  part  in 
i  the  history  of  man.  Injured  by  human  sin,  it  will 
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come  to  its  completion  when  the  children  of  God 
enter  on  their  heritage  (Ro  821).  Christ,  the  Re-  j 
deemer  of  men,  accordingly,  is  Lord  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Nothing  lies  outside  His  gracious  sway. 
The  clumsy  machinery  of  angels,  or  powers,  or 
whatever  these  needless  creations  are  named,  is 
replaced  by  the  one  Person,  who  is  the  Agent  of 
God  alike  in  creation  and  in  redemption  (Col  l16'17). 
Christ,  who  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  is  of  in- 
linitely  higher  rank  than  all  the  creatures.  All 
things,  whatever  their  place  and  dignity,  owe  to 
Him  their  existence,  and  lind  in  Him  their  goal. 
This  exalted  Person  is  also  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  Agent  in  reconciliation  (vv.18-20).  That  is  to 
say,  the  work  of  redemption  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  One  who  is  also  the  Creator.  The  Re¬ 
deemer  must  he  God  absolutely,  else  there  will  he 
needed  a  Mediator  for  Him  also.  The  Redeemer 
cannot  have,  in  our  apprehension,  the  value  of 
God,  unless  He  is  God  in  His  own  proper  being. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ  contains 
great  heights  and  depths,  but  it  exhibits  no  in¬ 
consistency  with  Jesus’  self-witness.  It  is  not  a 
mosaic  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  elements.  It  is  the 
product  of  experience,  developed  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  Divine  assistance  which  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  described,  Jn  1612"15. 

iv.  Hebrews. — In  this  Epistle  the  Christian 
faith  is  defended  against  any  attempt  to  belittle 
the  person  and  office  of  the  Redeemer.  However 
glorious  other  agents  of  the  Divine  purpose  might 
have  been,  ‘  this  man  ’  is  more  glorious  by  far  in 
the  dignity  of  His  person  and  in  the  vastness  and 
finality  of  His  redemptive  work.  To  Him,  there¬ 
fore,  is  applied  the  familiar  Christian  designation 
of  Lord  (23  714  1320).  The  characteristic  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  Him,  however,  is  Son  (l1-  2728  58  l8  66  73  10-9 
414).  This  title  expresses  His  Divine  and  eternal 
being.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  follows  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  describing  the  Chris¬ 
tian  salvation  under  the  aspect  of  a  history  of  the 
Son  of  God.  This  history  moves  in  three  stages. 

(1)  The  pre-existent  state. — Not  much  is  said  on 
this  mysterious  topic.  The  NT  writers  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  allude  to  it  only  in  order  that,  in  the 
light  of  it,  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  may  be  discerned 
in  its  marvellous  condescension  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  in  order  that  His  present  position  of 
equality  with  God  may  be  intellectually  credible. 

In  this  pre-existent  state  the  Son  is  the  effulgence 
of  God’s  glory,  the  very  image  of  His  substance 
(l3).  Without  formally  discussing  the  question  of 
the  being  of  God,  the  writer  has  already  surpassed 
any  mere  monadism.  God  is  not  bare  abstract 
unity.  With  God  there  is  One  who  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Himself,  who  gives  back  to  Him  the 
glory  which  is  His.  Between  Him  and  God  there 
is  perfect  oneness.  Between  these  two  there  is 
no  room  for  a  mediator.  The  functions  of  the  Son 
in  this  state  are  not  described  further  than  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  no  department  of  the  universe  is  outside 
the  scope  of  His  power  (l3).  There  is  no  room, 
accordingly,  for  any  being,  other  than  the  Son  of 
God,  to  whom  worship  or  gratitude  is  due. 

(2)  The  incarnate  life. — This  writer,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  passes  by  all  the  questions,  so  abun¬ 
dantly  discussed  in  later  theology,  as  to  ‘  two 
natures,’  etc.  His  whole  interest  is  concerned  with 
the  heart-subduing  fact  that  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
the  descent  of  a  Divine  Being  from  heaven  to  earth, 
the  definite  assumption  by  Him  of  a  complete  and 
true  humanity  (2“  105  214).  To  this  writer  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  is  wonderful  and  glorious.  A 
Being  truly  Divine  has  become  man,  and  has 
entered  fully  into  human  experience.  There  is 
nothing  human  that  is  not  His,  sin  excepted. 
Temptation,  suffering,  death  —  He  passed  through 
them  all.  All  this  He  endured  in  pursuance  of  the 


vocation  with  which  He  entered  humanity.  Before 
Him  lay  His  task.  Beyond  shone  the  glory.  Not 
once,  for  so  great  a  glory,  would  He  evade  one 
human  sorrow.  It  was  all  wanted  to  perfect  Him 
in  His  vocation  (210  58- 9).  The  resemblance  to  St. 
Paul’s  line  of  thought  in  Ph  25_n  is  obvious. 

(3)  The  exaltation.  —  The  position  of  majesty 
which  the  Son  now  occupies  is  described  in  two 
aspects.  (a)  Its  possibility  is  due  to  what  He 
was  in  Himself,  antecedently  to  His  human  ex¬ 
periences.  He  has  been  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  both  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and 
because,  through  Him,  God  made  the  worlds  (l2). 
He  has  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high,  because  He  is,  in  His  very  nature,  the 
effulgence  of  God’s  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His 
substance.  No  being  less  than  God,  in  His  own 
person,  could  occupy  such  a  place.  (6)  Its  attain¬ 
ment  is  due  to  His  discharge  of  His  redemptive 
mission,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  His 
fidelity.  His  present  position  presupposes  His  pre¬ 
existent  place  and  function,  and  yet  is  distinct 
from  them.  It  is  that  of  King  in  Gofl’s  realm  of 
redemption. 

Here,  just  as  in  connexion  with  the  incarnate  condition, 
questions  arise  which  this  writer  does  not  discuss.  ‘  The  rela¬ 
tion  ot  this  rule  to  the  primary  rule  of  God,  or  to  His  own 
primary  upholding  of  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  is 
not  indicated  ’  (A.  B.  Davidson’s  Com.  p.  78).  It  is  enough  for 
faith  that,  in  the  universe  of  being,  there  is  no  other  power  than 
that  of  the  exalted  Redeemer. 

v.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  —  St.  John’s  Christ- 
ology,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  transcript  of 
his  experience.  He  makes  plain  his  object  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  (203M-).  Out  of 
all  the  mass  of  material  which  his  memory  pro¬ 
vides,  lie  selects  those  incidents  which  may  be 
most  useful  in  proving  to  generations  which  had 
not  the  privilege  of  direct  vision,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  The  principles  of  selection, 
and  the  insight  into  the  meaning  of  words  and 
deeds  which  are  reproduced,  are  due  to  a  lifetime  of 
thought  and  communion,  as  well  as  to  the  continual 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  St.  John’s 
conception  of  Christ  is  summarily  set  forth  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  narrative  (l1-18).  No  doubt  these 
much-debated  verses  are  meant  to  provide  the  point 
of  view  which  the  reader  of  the  narrative  is  to  occupy  ; 
but  equally  without  doubt  they  do  not  present  an 
idea,  formed  in  speculation,  and  then  employed  to 
determine  the  narrative,  to  invent  the  incidents, 
and  to  create  the  discourses.  The  narrative,  with 
the  words  and  signs,  logically  precedes  the  Pro¬ 
logue,  which  presents  us  with  the  extracted  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  history.  The  Person  portrayed  in  the 
narrative  is  One  of  w  hose  history,  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  earthly  career  is  but  a  part.  He  had  a  being 
with  God  before  He  was  seen  on  earth.  He  had  a 
Divine  mode  of  existence  and  exercised  Divine 
functions,  before  He  appeared  as  a  man  and 
wrought  His  deeds  through  human  organs  of  action. 
At  the  set  time  He  entered  into  humanity,  and, 
through  living  intercourse  with  men,  revealed  to 
them  the  glory  of  His  person,  and  interpreted 
1  for  them  the  character  of  the  invisible  God.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Prologue  is  its  use  of 
the  term  Logos  to  designate  Him  whom  the  narra¬ 
tive  leads  us  to  know  as  the  Son.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  key  to  the  narrative,  which  is  to  he  read 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  Sonship, 
which  it  reveals.  It  is  not  used  in  the  narrative, 
though  it  reappears  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John. 
It  is  certainly  not  taken  over  from  Philo,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  create  a  new  religious  philosophy.  Prob- 
;  ably  its  presence  is  to  be  explained,  as  are  the 
references  in  St.  Paul’s  letters,  by  the  technicalities 
of  prevalent  philosophy  or  theosophy.  Christi¬ 
anity  appeared  when  the  problem  of  the  relation 
I  of  God  to  the  world  had  reached  its  fullest  state- 
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meat ;  when,  also,  the  utmost  that  human  thought 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 
The  last  and  most  strenuous  effort  of  human  thought 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  human  spirit  had 
found  expression  in  Philo’s  Logos  speculation, 
which  owed  its  origin  partly  to  developments  of 
Hebrew  thought  as  to  the  word  and  wisdom  of 
God,  and  partly  to  ideas  which  had  been  the 
motive  power  of  the  whole  history  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  was  not  possible  for  Christianity  to 
ignore  the  problem.  Christianity  is  more  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  man  ;  but  this  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
the  wider  problem  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world.  The  key  to  the  one  must  unlock  the  other 
also.  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  accordingly,  take  up 
the  technical  terms  most  in  vogue,  with  whatever 
they  stand  for,  and  say  in  effect :  What  human 
thought  has  endeavoured  to  achieve  by  its  ma¬ 
chinery  of  angels  or  powers,  or  by  its  hypostatiza- 
tion  of  the  Logos,  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Person  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  life  of  the 
redeemed.  He  is  the  life  also  of  the  whole  universe 
of  God.  There  is  but  one  purpose  in  creation  and 
redemption,  and  that  is  summed  up  in  Christ.  He 
is  the  Logos. 

The  term  Logos,  accordingly,  is  used  by  St.  John 
to  express  the  identity  of  Him  whom  we  know  as 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  personal  Wisdom  and  Power 
of  God,  who  is  God’s  agent  in  creation,  who  alone 
could  redeem  men,  and  who  achieved  this  in  the  only 
way  possible,  by  Himself  assuming  human  nature, 
anil  dwelling  for  a  space  with  men.  The  term, 
having  served  the  purpose  of  presenting  Christ  as 
the  goal  of  the  immemorial  quest  of  the  human 
spirit  for  union  with  God,  is  not  again  employed 
in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  here  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Prologue  (see  Westcott’s  Com.  ;  Dods  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  ;  and 
a  valuable  paper  by  Principal  Falconer  in  Expositor,  v.  v. 
[1897]  222).  The  leading  ideas  are  plain — (1)  The  eternity  of 
the  Logos  (l1-  2,  cf.  175  85S,  1  Jn  11).  The  Logos  had  a  being 
coeval  with  God,  and  did  not  come  into  existence  at  a  point  in 
time,  and  therefore  is  not  a  creature.  (2)  The  fellowship  of  the 
Logos  with  God.  The  Logos  is  personal,  has  a  life  of  His  own, 
which  yet  is  directed  toward  God,  so  that  He  finds  His  life  in  God , 
and  is  ‘  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ’  (v. Iy).  (3)  The  Divine  nature 
of  the  Logos,  as  identical  in  being  with  God,  while  yet  distinct 
as  a  person.  (4)  The  creative  function  of  the  Logos  (vv.3-10, 
cf.  Col  l1^.  He  l2-  3).  (5)  The  revealing  function  of  the  Logos 
(v.4f.).  (6)  The  historical  manifestation  of  the  Logos  (vv.s  13). 

(7)  The  incarnation  of  the  f.ogns  (vv.1 1 18).  This  is  the  climax 
to  which  the  Prologue  has  led  up.  This  is  the  event  of  which 
the  whole  Gospel  narrative  is  the  record  and  description.  The 
Logos,  the  same  Being  who  had  dwelt  in  the  circle  of  the  God¬ 
head,  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  God  (175),  and,  retaining 
His  personal  identity,  became  ‘flesh,’  i.e.  became  man,  assumed 
human  nature  in  its  fulness,  and  dwelt  among  men  as  a  man. 

The  problems  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Logos, 
which  press  so  heavily  on  our  minds,  are  not  discussed  by  St. 
John  any  more  than  by  St.  Paul.  He  is  wholly  occupied  with 
the  glorious  fact.  It  is  amazing,  but  it  has  happened  ;  and  in 
that  great  event  the  whole  purpose  of  God,  creative  as  well  as 
redemptive,  has  reached  its  consummation.  Revelation  is  com¬ 
plete.  No  one  can  declare  God  save  One  who  is  God,  and  this 
is  He,  Jesus  Christ,  ‘God  only-begotten  '  (v.18). 

From  the  simple  missionary  preaching  of  the 
Acts  to  the  high  intense  thinking  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  long  movement.  It  is  a 
movement,  however,  not  away  from  the  facts,  but 
toward  their  inward,  spiritual,  universal,  and  eter¬ 
nal  meaning.  This  movement,  moreover,  has  not 
been  dependent  on  unaided  human  reflexion,  nor 
are  its  results  mere  guesses  or  inferences.  It  has 
been  conducted  tinder  the  guidance  of  Christ’s  own 
self-witness  and  the  illumination  of  Christ’s  own 
Spirit ;  and  its  conclusions  express  the  wealth  of 
Christian  experience,  and  in  experience  find  their 
ultimate  demonstration. 

Conclusion  and  Outlook. — A  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ,  and  a  close  and  reverent  attention 
to  His  self-witness,  compel  the  inference  that  His 
Person,  completely  and  really  human  though  He  is, 
is  not  constituted  like  that  of  other  men.  It  is  to 
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be  admitted,  however,  or  rather  it  is  to  be  urged, 
that  what  the  facts  suggest  and  demand  cannot  be 
fully  apprehended  by  any  merely  intellectual 
process  whatever.  What  Christ  is,  in  His  own 
Person,  can  be  known  only  by  those  who  know 
Him  ;  and  personal  knowledge  has  conditions  which 
are  not  satisfied  in  any  exercise  of  the  mere  under¬ 
standing,  however  careful  and  exact.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  are  an  attitude  or  direction  of  the  human 
spjirit,  and  an  immediate  operation,  at  once  illumin¬ 
ating  and  quickening,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When 
these  conditions  meet  and  interact,  in  that  profound 
region  where  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
man  touch  and  interpenetrate  one  another,  there 
is  produced  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ 
which  our  Lord  describes  as  life.  There  is  no  other 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christology  is  supposed 
to  be  an  intellectual  process,  governed  by  forms  of 
discursive  thought,  and  issuing  in  propositions  for 
which  is  claimed  the  cogency  of  a  logical  demon¬ 
stration,  it  stands  condemned  as  being  out  of  all 
relation  to  Christian  experience.  But  this  personal 
experience  is  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  is  as  really 
known  in  this  spiritual  fellowship  as  one  human 
person  is  known  by  another,  and  is  known  more 
closely  and  fully  than  one  man  can  be  known  by 
another.  Christianity,  accordingly,  presents  to  the 
world  the  solution  of  its  problem,  the  answer  to  its 
need  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  before  itself 
a  constant  problem,  the  answer  to  which  it  seeks, 
not  with  ever-growing  weariness  and  sense  of  defeat, 
but  with  ever-renewed  energy  of  faith  and  love. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  world,  the  more  or  less 
conscious  and  articulate  demand  of  the  human  spirit, 
is,  as  we  noted  at  the  outset,  union  with  God.  This 
union  is,  primarily,  personal — an  ethical  fellowship, 
in  which  God  shall  fully  disclose  His  character,  and 
impart  Himself,  to  man  ;  in  which  man  shall  freely 
open  his  being  to  the  communications  of  God,  anil 
lind  in  God  his  life  and  development.  Such  personal 
union,  however,  carries  with  it  cosmical  union  also, 
or  the  harmonizing  of  all  those  differences  from 
God  which  are  implied  in  the  existence  of  the 
created  universe,  and  find  their  most  acute  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  self-assertion  of  man  against  God.  The 
reconciling  of  man  is  the  reconciling  of  all  things. 
The  solution  of  a  problem,  thus  fundamentally 
personal,  must  be  itself  personal.  Christianity, 
accordingly,  met  the  problem  of  the  early  centuries, 
as  it  meets  the  same  problem  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  the  preaching  of  the  personal  Christ.  He 
is  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  also,  He  is  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  Christ,  God  is  fully  present;  through 
Him,  God  is  perfectly  known  ;  with  Him,  God  is 
one.  In  Christ,  human  nature  is  fully  realized  in 
all  that  it  was  meant  to  lie,  both  in  respect  of  its 
complete  dependence  upon  God  and  of  its  complete 
fulfilment  of  spiritual  function.  In  Christ,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  history  of  creation  is  complete.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  universe  reconciled  to  God. 
He  is  its  reconciliation.  Wherever  the  problem 
of  union  with  God  takes  expression  in  concrete 
facts — in  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  individual  con¬ 
science  ;  in  death,  which  closes  human  life  with  a 
pall  of  impenetrable  darkness  ;  in  the  antagonism 
of  man  to  man,  manifested  in  personal  animosities, 
or  the  war  of  nation  with  nation  and  class  with 
class — in  facts  whose  gloom  no  pessimism  can  ex¬ 
aggerate  :  there,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  supplies 
the  solution.  To  know  Christ  is  to  be  at  one  with 
God  and  with  man.  Christianity  is  thus  both  reli¬ 
gion  and  ethic.  It  is  an  intense  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  which  is  the  impulse  of  boundless  social  service. 

And  when  the  same  problem  finds  the  precision 
and  articulateness  of  philosophical  expression — as 
it  did,  for  instance,  in  that  Neo-Platonism  which 
had  such  strange  affinities  to  Christianity  while  it 
was  also  its  bitterest  opponent;  or  as  it  does  to-day, 
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in  that  Absolute  Idealism  which,  in  some  aspects, 
is  the  noblest  ally  of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  in 
others,  its  proudest  and  least  sympathetic  rival — 
the  key  to  its  solution  will  still  be  found  in  the 
conception  of  a  Personality  at  once  Divine  and 
human,  a  life  lived  under  historic  conditions,  which 
,vas  at  once  the  life  of  God  in  man  and  the  life  of 
man  in  and  through  God.  The  words  of  the  Master 
of  Balliol  apply  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the 
primitive  position  of  Christianity  : 

1  It  contained  implicitly  the  key  to  all  the  antagonisms  of 
thought  that  had  been  developed  in  Greek  philosophy  —  the 
antagonism  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the  antagonism 
of  the  phenomenal  and  the  ideal  or  intelligible  world,  the 
antagonism  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  antagonism  of  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal.  In  a  word,  it  contained  in  itself  the 
principle  of  an  optimism  which  faces  and  overcomes  the  deepest 
pessimism,  of  an  idealism  which  has  room  in  itself  for  the  most 
realistic  consciousness  of  all  the  distinctions  and  relations  of  the 
finite  ’  ( Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  351). 

2.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  therefore 
the  article  of  a  standing  Church.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abiding  problem  of  a  living  Church. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  problem  which  is  suggested 
by  one  faculty  to  be  handed  over  to  another  for 
solution.  Faith  does  not  receive  Christ,  and  then 
appeal  to  intellect  to  tell  us  who  He  is,  and  how 
His  Person  is  constituted.  It  has  been  the  profound 
error  of  Scholasticism,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation,  to  suppose  that  faith  supplies  a  mass 
of  crude  amorphous  facts  and  experiences,  upon 
which  the  intellect  exercises  its  analytic,  system¬ 
atizing  genius,  distinguishing,  defining,  separating, 
and  then  tying  into  bundles  by  means  of  formulae. 
The  result  of  such  a  method,  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  a  Christology  in 
whose  dogmatic  construction  the  living  Christ  of 
history  and  experience  is  wholly  unrecognizable. 
The  Reformation  was  the  protest  of  Christian  faith 
against  this  attempt  to  rob  it  of  the  personal 
Saviour,  whom  it  appropriates,  whom  the  believer 
knows  directly  and  truly.  Ritschlianism,  however 
incomplete  its  constructive  work  may  be,  is  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  protest  against  formalism,  ir  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

The  value  of  such  a  protest,  however,  will  be 
greatly  lessened  if  it  lend  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  our  knowledge  of  Christ  is  confined  to  His 
benefits,  while  He  Himself,  in  the  secret  of  His 
being,  belongs  to  some  supposed  noumenal  sphere, 
inaccessible  to  human  knowledge,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  either  to  affirm  or  deny  His  Divinity. 

‘  Hoc  est  Christum  cognoscere,  beneficia  ejus  cog- 
noscere  ’  is  a  proposition  true  if  it  mean  that  no 
une  can  know  Christ  who  is  not  vitally  one  with 
Him,  and  therefore  a  partaker  of  His  benefits  ;  but 
certainly  false  if  it  mean  that,  beyond  His  benefits, 
there  is  a  supposed  substratum  of  being,  about 
which  nothing  can  be  known,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  Divine  (cf.  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics, 
p.  63).  Thus  does  the  misapplied  category  of  sub¬ 
stance  take  revenge  upon  the  critical  method, 
which,  while  denying  its  validity,  retains  it  as 
a  kind  of  metaphysical  phantom.  To  know  the 
benefits  of  Christ,  to  live  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
to  carry  out  His  commission,  is  to  know  Himself. 
No  shadow  of  unreality  lies  upon  that  knowledge, 
any  more  than  it  lies  upon  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  friend  whom  we  know  better  than  we  know 
ourselves.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  any 
believer,  or  the  whole  community  of  believers, 
now  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  ail  about  Christ. 
Personality,  even  human  personality,  is  a  great 
deep  ;  and  the  joy  of  friendship  is  the  progressive¬ 
ness  which  is  the  mark  of  personal  knowledge. 
Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  personality  of  Christ. 
Knowledge  of  Christ  is  boundlessly  progressive  ; 
what  more  is  to  be  known  of  Him  than  the  Church 
at  present  apprehends,  depends  on  those  conditions 
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belonging  to  the  whole  personal  life  which  make 
any  knowledge  of  Him  possible.  In  short,  the 
problem  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  presented  by 
that  faith,  which  is  already  knowledge,  to  that 
knowing  power,  which  is  simply  faith  itself,  as  it 
grows  in  apprehension  of  Christ.  Christ  is  not 
divided ;  and  there  is  no  division  in  the  faculty 
which  apprehends  Him,  though  the  stages  of 
its  exercise  and  its  acquisition  advance  end¬ 
lessly  from  less  to  more.  It  follows  that  Chris¬ 
tology,  which  is  simply  the  reflective  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  gained  in  actual 
experience,  must  not  subject  the  fulness  of  its 
material  to  any  form  of  thought  borrowed  from  an 
alien  sphere  ;  or  if,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  defen¬ 
sive  statement,  it  uses  loan-words  derived  from 
philosophy,  it  must  never  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  these  explain  or  exhaust  the  living  reality 
with  which  it  is  dealing.  These  words  float,  like 
derelicts,  on  the  ocean  of  the  Church’s  thought, 
and  many  a  promising  speculation  has  struck 
thereon  and  foundered.  Especially  ought  modern 
Christology  to  be  on  its  guard  against  that  dualistic 
mode  of  thought,  with  the  terminology  which  it  em¬ 
ploys,  which  is  the  damnosa  hcereditas  bequeathed 
to  theology  by  Greek  Philosophy,  the  shadow  of 
which  fell  upon  Kant,  and  has  not  departed  from 
the  new  Kantians  of  recent  times.  The  task  of 
Christology  at  the  present  day  is  to  restate  and  to 
defend  two  certainties  of  Christian  experience. 

(1)  To  Christian  experience,  educated  and  in¬ 
formed  by  Scripture  and  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
Christ  is  known  as  Gocl.  The  problem  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Divine  Christ  to  the  Divine  Father 
is  thus  necessarily  raised,  and  will  not  be  evaded. 
If,  however,  the  conception  of  absolute  Godhead 
be  modelled  upon  the  forms  of  Greek  dualism, 
the  mystery  becomes  an  insoluble  problem,  con¬ 
founding  thought  and  troubling  faith.  Within 
a  Godhead  conceived  as  abstract  unity  there 
is  no  room  for  the  Divine  Christ.  The  best  that 
thought  can  do  is  to  place  the  Son  outside  God, 
though  as  near  to  Him  as  possible.  But  this  is 
straightway  to  deprive  faith  of  its  object,  and  to 
imperil  the  fact  of  reconciliation.  The  Church, 
accordingly,  would  have  none  of  the  Arian  honorific 
titles  applied  to  Christ  on  the  presupposition  that 
He  was  less  than  God,  and  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  eonsubsian tialitv  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father.  The  term  o/iooiGios,  borrowed  not 
without  reluctance  from  philosophy,  was  probably 
inevitable,  and  served  sufficiently  to  utter  the 
Church’s  faith-knowledge  of  the  true  Divinity  of  its 
Lord.  The  danger  lay  in  supposing  that  ova'ux,  or 
the  category  of  substance,  is  adequate  to  express 
the  infinite  wealth  of  the  Divine  Personality,  or, 
worse  still,  in  directing  men’s  minds  to  conceive  of 
God  as  Substance  rather  than  as  Personality. 
From  the  baleful  effects  of  this  point  of  view, 
theology  has  not  yet  shaken  itself  free.  The  only 
category  which  can  apply  to  the  mystery  of  the 
relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  of  organic 
union,  whose  highest  illustration  is  in  the  domain 
of  personal  life.  There  are  deep  and  living  re¬ 
lations  which  subsist  between  persons  even  within 
the  human  family.  If  one  person  not  only  may, 
but  must  live  in  another  person  in  order  to  be  a 
person,  and  if  between  these  two  there  is  such  com¬ 
munity  of  life  that  each  finds  his  life  in  the  other, 
and  these  two  are  not  so  much  two  as  one,  we  may 
find  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  greater  mystery 
and  a  far  deeper  unity  :  the  abiding  of  the  Father 
in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  these 
two,  along  with  the  Spirit  of  both,  forming  the 
One  God  of  redemption  and  of  creation.  By  such 
a  path  as  this  must  Christology  move  to  a  fuller 
grasp  of  the  truth,  which  the  Nicene  Creed  asserted, 
but  did  not  adequately  or  finally  set  forth. 
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(2)  To  Christian  experience,  maintained  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  living  Christ,  He  is  known  as 
man.  Faith  apprehends  Him  as  incarnate,  i.e.  as 
a  Divine  Being,  who  became  man,  entered  into  the 
sphere  and  conditions  of  human  life,  and  passed 
through  a  complete  human  experience.  Humanity, 
therefore,  reaches  its  consummation  in  His  Person  ; 
and  human  beings,  divided  though  they  may  be 
from  one  another,  find  no  impassable  barriers 
between  themselves  and  Christ.  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  accordingly,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
Docetism  and  Ebionism  are  both  false  to  the 
conviction  of  faith.  Between  the  Divinity  and 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  faith  linds  no 
abstract  opposition.  Christ  is  known  as  at  once 
Divine  and  human. 

As  soon,  however,  as  faith  seeks  to  make  clear 
to  itself  its  convictions,  and  to  state  and  defend 
them  in  view  of  inquiry  or  attack,  certain  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  human-Divine  life  of  the  Lord 
inevitably  arise. 

(a)  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  life  pre¬ 
sented  itself  very  early  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  learned  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 
He  is  man,  yet  He  is  related  to  God  as  no  other 
man  can  be.  Is  it  possible  that  He  could  have 
come  into  the  world,  as  other  men  do,  as  a  child  of 
a  human  father  and  mother?  The  answer  to  be 
found  in  two  of  the  Gospels  is  that  He  did  not ; 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  His  mother,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  overshadowed  her  ; 
that  her  Son  had  no  human  father.  The  truth  of 
the  narrative  of  the  supernatural  birth  is  chal¬ 
lenged,  in  many  quarters,  on  critical  and  on  meta¬ 
physical  grounds.  In  view  of  these  objections,  it 
ought  to  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Incarnation 
might  have  taken  place  under  normal  human  con¬ 
ditions.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine 
a  priori  what  course  Infinite  Power  and  Love  shall 
take.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  place  the 
mode  of  the  Incarnation,  through  a  virgin-birth, 
on  the  same  footing  of  religious  or  theological  im¬ 
portance  as  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
itself.  If,  however,  from  a  study  of  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  NT,  i.e.  from  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  of  His  claims  and  self-witness, 
as  well  as  of  the  testimony  of  His  disciples,  apart 
from  the  narratives  of  His  infancy,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  of  His  unequalled  and  supreme 
greatness ;  and  if  we  then  return  to  a  study  of 
these  narratives,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  them  an 
ethical  purity  and  a  spiritual  fitness  which  com¬ 
mand  our  glad  acceptance.  Their  value  for  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  lies  in  their  providing  a  physical  fact, 
correspondent  to  the  conviction  which  a  study  of 
the  person  of  Christ  has  wrought  in  us,  viz.  that 
He  is  not  the  product  of  a  natural  evolution  from 
humanity,  but  is  a  Divine  Being  who  has  entered 
into  the  conditions  and  experiences  of  human 
nature. 

The  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  our  war¬ 
rant  for  belief  in  His  Divinity  and  His  sinlessness. 
But  belief  in  His  Divinity  and  His  sinlessness  is 
our  warrant  for  regarding  the  supernatural  birth 
as  being  not  merely  possible  or  credible,  but  as 
being  wholly  congruous  with  the  uniqueness  of 
His  personality,  and,  therefore,  as  serving  as  a 
welcome  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Christian  experience. 

(b)  In  studying  the  record  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
many  questions  arise  in  connexion  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human  aspects  of  TIis 
personality.  Are  not  the  notes  of  Godhead  ab¬ 
soluteness,  finality,  completeness,  independence  of 
all  the  means  by  which  human  character  is  de¬ 
veloped  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the 
evident  facts  of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth,  that  He  I 
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inquired,  and  learned,  and  was  ignorant ;  that  He 
passed  through  the  stages  of  a  temporal  develop¬ 
ment,  moving  toward  llis  goal  through  conflict 
and  suffering ;  and  that,  in  His  communion  with 
His  Father,  He  employed  the  means  of  grace  which 
are  ordained  for  men — reading  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  anil  being  much  in  prayer  ? 

In  considering  such  problems,  Christian  thought 
has  been  much  hindered  by  the  domination  of 
metaphysical  conceptions  such  as  ‘  nature,’  and  by 
the  controlling  inlluence  of  a  dualism  which  has 
opposed  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  regarding 
them  as  possessed  of  contrary  attributes.  The 
history  of  Christology  consists,  mainly,  in  a  series 
of  attempts  to  bring  into  harmony  with  one 
another,  in  the  unity  of  the  person,  ‘  natures  ’ 
which,  it  is  presupposed,  are  fundamentally  op¬ 
posed  in  their  characteristics  and  activities. 
Eutychianism  brings  them  so  close  together  as 
to  confound  them  in  a  result  which  is  a  compound 
of  Divine  and  human.  Nestorianism  holds  them 
so  far  apart  as  to  make  them  almost  the  seats  of 
independent  personalities.  The  formula  of  Chal- 
cedon  can  scarcely  be  called  a  theory  ;  it  is  rather 
an  enumeration  of  the  contrasted  elements  and  a 
mere  assertion  of  the  unity  which  comprehends 
them.  The  Lutheran  Christology  seeks  to  reduce 
the  dualism  of  Divine  and  human  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  by  the  deification  of  Christ’s  human 
nature.  The  Kenotic  theories  of  more  recent 
times  have  sought  to  reach  the  same  result  by 
the  idea  of  a  depotentiation  of  His  Divine  nature. 
However  remarkable  these  schemes  may  be  as 
intellectual  efforts,  and  whatever  value  they  may 
have  in  directing  attention  to  one  or  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  complex  fact,  it  is  certain  that  they 
all  fall  under  a  threefold  condemnation,  (i.)  They 
are  dominated  by  metaphysical  conceptions  which 
are  profoundly  opposed  to  the  ideas  which  prevail 
throughout  Scripture  ;  being  dualistic  to  the  core, 
whereas  the  ruling  ideas  of  Scripture  are  synthetic, 
and  are  far  removed  from  the  distinctions  which 
mark  the  achievements  of  the  Greek  mind,  (ii.) 
They  do  not  correspond  with,  or  do  justice  to,  the 
knowledge  which  faith  has  of  the  personal  Christ ; 
sep>arating,  as  they  do,  what  faith  grasps  as  a 
unity,  while  their  attempted  harmonies  are  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  not  vital,  (iii.)  They  fail  to  reproduce 
the  portrait  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospiels ; 
they  utterly  fail  to  give  adequate  utterance  to  the 
impression  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  makes 
upon  the  minds  which  contemplate  Him.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  Chalcedonian  scheme,  which,  in 
substance,  is  repeated  in  many  modern  creeds  and 
confessions. 

‘  A  Being  who  combines  in  an  inscrutable  fashion  Divine  with 
human  properties,  and  of  whom,  consequently,  contradictory 
assertions  may  be  made,  while  His  dual  natures  hold  an  unde¬ 
fined  relation  to  one  another.  This  is  not  a  scheme  to  satisfy 
either  head  or  heart’  (Principal  Dykes,  papers  on  ‘The  Person 
of  our  Lord  ’  in  Expos.  Times,  Oct.  1905-Jan.  1906). 

Christian  thought,  accordingly,  must  abandon  the 
dualism  which  has  so  long  impeded  its  efforts.  It  can 
never,  indeed,  emphasize  too  strongly  the  lowliness 
of  man,  both  as  creature  and  as  sinful  creature, 
and  must  never,  even  in  its  most  spiritual  exercises, 
forget  the  reverence  that  is  due  from  man  to  God. 
But  it  must  reject  as  misleading  all  theories  which 
presuppose  a  generic  difference  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  natures.  It  must,  therefore,  reject 
the  ‘  two-natures  ’  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  prevailed  ; 
and  must  start  in  its  study  of  Christ  from  the 
Biblical  point  of  view  of  the  essential  affinity  of 
the  Divine  and  the  human  natures. 

In  recent  literature  the  influence  of  Psychology 
upon  Christological  study  is  deeply  marked.  In¬ 
stead  of  two  natures,  two  consciousnesses  are 
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suggested  as  giving  the  adequate  conception  of 
our  Lord’s  life  on  earth.  The  Son  of  God  became 
the  Son  of  Man;  and  had  a  true  human  experience 
in  respect  of  knowledge,  will,  and  every  other 
aspect  of  normal  human  life  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  He  remained  the  Logos,  retaining  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  Deity,  such  as  omniscience.  He  lived,  so 
to  speak,  in  two  universes  at  once,  the  macrocosm 
of  creation  at  large  and  the  microcosm  of  human 
life.  This  double  life  and  double  consciousness, 
it  is  suggested,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
recent  psychological  experiments,  which  seem  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  vast  sub¬ 
liminal  sphere,  where  the  larger  part  of  our  life  is 
lived,  that  which  emerges  in  consciousness  being 
but  a  section  of  the  greater  whole. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  psychological  hints  are 
not  to  be  thrown  away.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  success  on  this  line  is  surer  than  under 
the  old  metaphysical  control.  There  are  curiosities 
of  Psychology  as  well  as  of  Metaphysics  ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  subliminal  sphere  may  prove  as  inade¬ 
quate  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
as  the  old  ‘  bloodless  ’  categories  of  ‘  substance  ’  or 
‘nature.’  The  soul  of  Jesus  is  not  on  the  dissect¬ 
ing  table,  and  a  psychology  of  it  is  impossible.  In 
particular,  it  must  be  asked  whether  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Jesus  as  being  ordinarily  absorbed  in 
His  human  experiences,  while  having  occasional 
visitations  of  His  own  Logos  consciousness,  is 
true  to  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Is 
there  any  suggestion  in  the  narrative  of  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  to  and  fro,  between  the 
sub-conscious  and  the  conscious  spheres  ?  Is  not 
the  deepest  note  in  His  character  the  continuous¬ 
ness  of  His  conscious  fellowship  with  God  as  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father?  Is  there  a  hint  anywhere 
of  a  shutting  off  of  His  Divine  consciousness 
during  the  greater  part  of  His  human  experience? 
There  is  certainly  no  indication  of  the  shock  which 
a  merely  human  consciousness  would  receive  if  it 
were  suddenly  invaded  by  a  Divine  consciousness. 
Is  not  the  dualism  of  two  consciousnesses  as  fatal 
to  the  harmony  of  the  life  and  character  of  Christ 
as  that  of  the  ‘  two  natures  ’  ever  was  ?  Or,  at 
least,  are  not  the  two  consciousnesses  really  co¬ 
incident,  the  Divine  being  the  root  of  the  human, 
the  human  being  penetrated,  formed,  and  inspired 
by  the  Divine  ? 

In  any  case,  whatever  value  we  may  attach  to 
theories  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  whether  meta¬ 
physical  or  psychological,  and  whatever  may  be  our 
forecast  of  the  issues  of  future  Christological  study, 
certain  conclusions  have  established  themselves 
as  of  permanent  importance  for  Christian  thought 
and  experience,  (i.)  It  is  possible  for  a  Divine 
Being  to  have  a  truly  human  experience.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  God  or  of  man  to  forbid 
this.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  such  disparity 
between  the  Divine  and  human  natures  as  to  make 
the  idea  of  Incarnation  an  intellectual  impossibility. 
Without  doubt,  the  fact  of  Incarnation  must  be  a 
theme  of  unending  wonder  and  praise  :  but  our 
view  of  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  speculative  difficulties  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  actual  situation.  The  Son  of  God  became 
man.  He  was  born,  grew,  thought,  willed,  prayed, 
rejoiced,  suffered,  died  ;  and  in  and  through  all  these 
perfectly  human  experiences  He  was,  and  was  con¬ 
scious  of  being,  the  Son  of  the  Father.  This  Divine 
consciousness  would,  no  doubt,  profoundly  modify, 
in  His  case,  these  experiences.  The  effect,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  His  sinlessness  and  of  His  filial  relation 
to  God  upon  the  exercise  of  His  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  must  have  been  such  as  to  raise  His  knowledge 
high  above  that  of  other  men,  and  would  give  to  it 
what  has  been  called  ‘intensive  infinitude.’  But 
the  Divine  consciousness  would  not  make  the  human 
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experiences  other  or  less  than  human.  Surely  it 
ought  to  be  admitted,  once  for  ail,  that  humanity, 
as  we  know  it,  is  not  complete,  and  that  it  gains 
completeness  only  as  it  approximates  to  the  Divine 
nature.  It  is  not  so  correct  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  Divine  anil  yet  human,  as  to  say  He  was  Divine 
and  therefore  human. 

(ii.)  It  follows  that  the  human  experiences  of 
such  a  Being  constitute  at  once  a  veiling  and  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  the  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  suffering  of  the  Son,  the  Father  is 
drawing  near  to  His  creatures,  and  achieving  for 
them  the  purpose  both  of  creation  and  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  We  are  to  look  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
not  apart  from  His  humanity,  but  within  it,  in  the 
facts  of  His  character,  and  in  those  actions  which 
He  performs  and  those  sufferings  which  He  endures 
in  closest  fellowship)  with  men.  His  human  ex¬ 
periences,  so  far  from  casting  doubt  on  His  Divinity, 
or  seeming  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  will  be  its  chief 
demonstration,  and  will  constitute  God’s  mightiest 
work  for  us,  His  most  moving  appeal  to  us.  This 
Man  is  the  Word  of  God  incarnate. 

(iii.)  Knowledge  of  Christ,  accordingly,  is  per¬ 
sonal,  and,  like  all  piersonal  knowledge,  is  ethically 
conditioned.  All  constructive  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  Person  of  Christ,  accordingly,  must  be,  to 
a  degree  not  attained  in  the  older  formularies  of 
the  Church,  synthetic  and  concrete.  We  rise  from 
a  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  come  under  His 
saving  influence,  with  the  conviction  of  His  essen¬ 
tial  Godhead.  We  confess  Him  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  But  H  is  Godhead  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
abstract  septa  rat  ion  from  His  humanity.  It  is  the 
Godhead  of  One  who  is  profoundly  and  truly 
human. 

It  is  Godhead,  as  it  discloses  itself  in  human¬ 
ity,  which  presents  itself  for  our  reverent  study, 
and  our  no  less  reverent  doctrinal  statement. 

From  this  pioint  of  view  alone  can  the  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ  be  apprehended.  In  this  light 
alone  can  Christ  be  presented  to  this  genera¬ 
tion  as  the.  answer  to  its  need,  the  age-long  need 
of  the  human  spirit,  for  piersonal  union  with 
God. 
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INCENSE. — The  English  word  comes  from  the 
Lat.  incensus,  ‘  burnt  ’  (incendere,  ‘  to  burn  ’),  and 
is  applied  to  the  materials  used  for  making  a  per¬ 
fume  which  was  emitted  by  the  materials  being 
burned.  These  materials  consist  of  fragrant  gums, 
spices,  and  scents. 

1  Incense  ’  is  the  usual  tr.  of  Bucuxxx,  which  occurs  in  the  NT 
6  times  only  :  Lk  l10-  n,  Rev  5°  83-  *  IS13.  In  the  passages  in 
Rev.  it  is  always  in  the  plural,  and  in  1813  is  rendered  in  AV  by 
‘odours.’  6ufuxfj.x  is  the  LXX  equivalent  of  Ileb.  rnbp,  which 
comes  from  lap  ‘  to  raise  an  odour  by  burning,’  and  so  ‘to  burn 
incense.’  Cognate  Gr.  words  are  6ufj.ixu,  ‘to  burn  incense,’ 
Lie  l9  («t.  Xiy.  in  NT) ;  and  Sufuxrfi pint,  He  9-*  ‘  censer,’  or  ‘  altar 
of  incense.’  The  root  of  these  words  is  6ux  =  (I)  ‘to  be  in  heat,’ 
(2)  ‘  to  burn,’  (3)  ‘  to  sacrifice  (by  burning) '  ;  see  Grimm-Thayer, 
s.v.,  and  cf.  6ufj.cs  and  6ufj.ccu.  The  word  6ufj.ict.fj.oc  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  \i/3xvos,  ‘frankincense’  (Heb.  fun?).  The 
latter  was  an  ingredient  of  the  former.  kipxtos  is  found  twice 
in  NT  (Mt  2U  and  Rev  1S13,  in  the  latter  together  with 

6ufJ.iXfJ.XTx). 

Incense  came  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Levitical  worship  in  the  Temple.  Special  care  was 
to  be  taken  in  the  making  of  it  (Ex  3034f-  P). 
Several  passages  in  the  OT  indicate  that  the 
Israelites  came  to  regard  it  (as  they  did  other 
ceremonies)  per  se,  apart  from  its  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing.  Hence  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Is 
l13  etc.).  In  the  NT  it  is  referred  to  only  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  daily  service  of  the  Temple  (Lk  1), 
and  also  as  part  of  the  symbolical  heavenly  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  Rev  58  and  83-  4  it  is 
associated  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  in  58 
apparently  being  identified  with  the  prayers,  and 
in  8:i'  4  added  to  the  prayers  (cf.  rah  irpoaevxa-is  in 
both  verses),  as  though  to  render  them  acceptable. 
RV  ‘  with 5  in  Rev  84  seems  impossible. 

The  symbolism  seems  to  be  generally  that  of 
worship,  which,  like  incense,  ascends  from  earth  to 
heaven.  In  Ps  141s  prayer  is  thus  likened  to 
incense.  Godet  (on  Lk  i10)  thinks  there  was  a 
close  connexion  between  the  two  acts  of  burning 
incense  and  offering  prayer. 

*  The  one  was  the  typical,  ideal,  and  therefore  perfectly  pure 
prayer ;  the  other  the  real  prayer,  which  was  inevitably  imper¬ 
fect  and  defiled.  The  former  covered  the  latter  with  its 
sanctit.y,  the  latter  communicated  to  the  former  its  reality  and 
life.  Thus  they  were  the  complement  of  each  other.’ 

Incense  is  used  in  worship  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  by  some  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  earliest  use  in 
the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have  been  as  a 
fumigant  (so  Tertullian).  No  liturgical  use  is 
known  for  at  least  4  if  not  5  centuries.  Up  till 
then  it  was  regarded  as  a  relic  of  heathenism.  As 
the  Holy  Communion  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  incense  became  gradually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Christian  worship.  It  is  at  least  note¬ 
worthy  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
reference  to  incense  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
NT  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  the  only  allusions 
being  those  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse. 
May  not  this  be  rightly  regarded  as  an  argumen- 
tum  e  silent iol  Having  the  substance,  what  need 
is  there  of  the  shadow  ?  (Jn  4P- 24). 

Literature. — Aril.  ‘Incense/  ‘Frankincense’  in  Hastings’ 
T)B ;  ‘  Incense  ’  in  Smith’s  DC  A  ;  Godet  and  Plummer  on 
Lk  1.9-n  ;  Speaker's  Com.  on  Rev  58  83  1813. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

INDEPENDENCE.— See  Originality. 

INDIGNATION.— See  Anger,  and  Fierceness. 

INDIVIDUAL. — It  has  almost  become  a  common¬ 
place  of  Apologetics  that  the  significance  of  the 
individual  is  first  recognized  in  Christianity.  In 
Antiquity  the  idea  that  the  individual  might  stand 
over  against  the  State,  either  through  the  sense  of 
duty  or  the  sense  of  truth,  was  not  entertained. 


Most  ancient  civilizations  were  based  on  slavery, 
which  at  once  refused  to  recognize  a  large  section 
of  the  members  of  the  State  as  individuals,  and 
placed  the  individuality  of  the  others  not  on  an 
equal  moral  basis,  but  on  a  basis  of  social  in¬ 
equality. 

Yet  the  Christian  conception  of  the  individual 
did  not  descend  upon  the  earth  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  coming.  Socrates  had  instructed  men 
to  know  themselves,  and,  though  his  greatest  dis¬ 
ciple  did  not  consider  this  teaching  inconsistent 
with  a  Republic  in  which  the  family  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  the  real  significance  of  the 
Greek  Philosophy  was  the  growing  clearness  with 
which  it  went  on  to  bring  out  the  importance  of 
man  to  himself.  Stoicism  insisted  that  a  man’s 
dignity  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  events, 
and  even  Epicureanism  taught  that  man’s  surest 
ground  of  happiness  is  within.  Baur’s  conten¬ 
tion,  that  the  chief  preparation  for  Christianity 
was  a  growing  need  for  a  universal,  a  moral  reli¬ 
gion,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
individual,  not  as  a  free  man,  or  a  cultured  man, 
or  a  member  of  a  Greek  State,  but  as  an  individual, 
was  slowly  coming  to  his  rights. 

This  progress  in  the  Gentile  world,  however,  was 
not  in  any  strict  sense  a  preparation  for  our  Lord’s 
teaching,  but,  at  most,  of  the  world  for  receiving  it. 
His  true  foundations  are  in  the  OT,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  prophets.  Here  again  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  theological  thinking  that  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  OT  does  not  concern  itself  about  the 
individual  at  all  in  the  same  sense  as  the  religion  of 
the  NT.  Worship  is  a  social  and  even  a  civil  act. 
The  God  men  worship  is  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
i.e.  the  God  of  their  race.  The  great  body  of  the 
ritual  exalts  not  the  covenant  person,  but  the 
covenant  people.  Even  the  prophets  have  very 
little  to  say  about  individual  piety,  but  concern 
themselves  with  the  rulers  and  the  conduct  of 
society  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  We  cannot 
be  sure,  even  in  what  seem  the  most  personal 
Psalms,  that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  a  nation  rather 
than  of  an  individual  that  confesses  sin  and  implores 
help.  This  uncertainty  regarding  the  place  of  the 
individual  is  made  greater  by  the  indistinctness,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  books,  of  the  hope  of  individual 
immortality,  which,  however  we  may  try  to  get 
round  it,  is  essential  to  any  high  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual. 

No  book,  nevertheless,  compares  with  the  OT 
for  the  boldness  with  which  the  individual  stands 
out  in  contrast  and,  if  need  be,  in  opposition  to,  the 
community,  and  that  on  spiritual,  not  social  con¬ 
siderations.  The  standard  of  its  teaching  is  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility,  and  that  ultimately  sets  a 
man  alone  as  an  individual  with  his  God.  If  it  is  a 
national  and  not  an  individual  hope  the  prophets 
contend  for,  they  place  it  on  an  individual  not  a 
communistic  foundation.  They  are  not  concerned 
to  reform  institutions  or  demand  new  laws.  The 
reform  they  seek  is  of  personal  action  and  manners, 
and  the  law  they  wish  to  see  obeyed  is  God’s.  For 
this  law  it  is  the  individual  that  signifies — the  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  personal  call  being  so  great  that  his  duty 
to  followit  is  never  questioned,  even  though  it  should 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  both  the  State  and  the 
people.  Ezekiel  may  have  been  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  full  significance  of  this  attitude,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  take  it  up.  Of  every 
prophet  it  could  be  said,  ‘  Behold,  I  have  made  thy 
face  hard  against  t  Heir  faces,  and  thy  forehead 
against  their  foreheads  ’  (Ezk  38).  To  each  of 
them  the  Spirit  of  God  was  a  power  to  help  him  to 
be  true  to  himself.  It  set  each  of  them  on  his  feet 
before  speaking  to  him  (Ezk  22).  The  very  mark 
of  a  true  prophet  was  to  hear  God’s  voice  only,  and 
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not  man’s,  and  to  be  true  to  the  individuality  God 
had  given  him,  and  not  to  be  an  echo  of  the  party 
cries  around.  To  have  that  most  selfish  kind  of 
individualism  which  consists  in  agreeing  with  the 
majority  of  the  powers  that  he,  was  the  mark  of 
the  false  prophet  (Jer  20). 

Such  an  attitude  of  independence  could  not  be 
taken  up  without  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  individual  for  God.  The  significance 
of  the  solitary  figure  of  Jeremiah  could  not  he  less 
because  he  lived  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
their  ingratitude  left  him  in  isolation.  Ezekiel 
naturally  followed  with  the  application.  Were 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  in  a  wicked  land,  they 
could  but  deliver  their  own  souls  by  their  righteous¬ 
ness  (1414).  God  deals  equally  with  all,  and  every 
act  is  weighed,  without  prejudice  either  from  a 
man’s  own  past  or  from  the  doings  of  his  fathers 
(IS2*  23'30).  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die 
(v.4). 

Of  other  OT  writings  the  two  most  important 
are  the  Psalms  and  Job.  The  eye  of  the  writers 
may  at  times  he  on  the  nation,  hut  even  that  is 
part  of  their  personal  piety,  and  to  our  day  the 
unfailing  interest  of  the  Psalms  is  in  the  experience 
of  the  individual  walking  with  his  God.  The  Book 
of  .Job  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  problem  of  the 
individual,  even  if  this  individual  be  supposed  to 
stand  for  the  nation ;  and  no  one  lias  ever  stated 
with  greater  splendour  of  imagination  or  intel¬ 
lectual  daring  his  right  to  fair  dealing,  not  only 
from  his  fellow-men  hut  from  his  God. 

The  OT  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
individual  to  God,  moreover,  necessarily  reached 
out  toward  the  hope  of  immortality, — and  that  not 
merely  as  an  extension  of  man’s  desires  beyond 
time,  but  as  the  just  requirement  of  an  individual¬ 
ity  that  defied  time  and  lived  by  the  eternal. 

That  our  Lord  entered  upon  this  heritage  and 
accepted  the  estimate  of  each  individual  which  we 
indicate  by  calling  him  an  immortal  soul,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  the  OT  conception  of  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  man  whom  God  hears,  appears  from  His 
argument  with  the  Sadducees  (Mt  223-,  Mk  1227, 
Lk  203s),  and  is  a  postulate  of  His  whole  teaching. 
The  saying,  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?’  (Mk  836), 
may  only  indicate  a  man’s  value  to  himself,  and 
the  other,  ‘  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a 
sheep  !’  (Mt  1213),  may  not  seem  to  go  very  far. 
Christ’s  true  conception  of  the  individual  rather 
appears  in  the  belief  He  offers  for  man’s  acceptance 
and  the  duty  He  requires  that  man  should  perform. 

Of  this  belief  the  centre  of  everything  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father.  As  revealed  through 
the  Son,  He  is  a  Father,  which  means  that  He  does 
not,  as  a  mere  Ruler,  deal  with  men  in  groups,  hut 
that  each  man  has  to  Him  the  distinctiveness,  the 
importance,  the  whole  significance  he  can  have  to 
himself.  The  side  of  God’s  infinity  which  our  Lord 
insists  on,  is  the  infinity  of  His  care  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  In  God’s  sight  also,  nothing  can  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a  soul.  By  His  care  and  guidance, 
that  frail  thing,  an  individual  spirit,  can  walk 
without  anxiety  amid  all  the  forces  which  might 
threaten  his  destruction,  not  only  sure  of  protection, 
hut  sure  that  everything  will  be  used  to  serve  his 
true  welfare.  This  attitude  toward  earthly  cares 
is  not  sustained  by  hardness  or  indifference,  but  by 
a  belief  that  God  regards  these  things  as  the 
servants  of  His  children,  whose  individual  well¬ 
being  He  sets  far  above  material  things.  It  is  not 
a  low  view  of  the  world,  but  a  high  view  of  the 
spiritual  individual,  which  our  Lord  teaches. 

Speaking,  as  He  always  does,  with  this  thought  of 
God  towards  man  in  the  foreground,  Jesus  is  led  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  worth  of  the  insignificant  and 
imperfect  individual  in  the  concrete  than  on  the 
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general  worth  of  the  individual  in  the  abstract. 
Hard-hearted  religious  people  spoke  lightly  of 
‘this  multitude’  being  ‘accursed’  (Jn  749).  He 
called  none  accursed,  and  warned  His  followers 
against  calling  any  one  Baca  (Mt  522) ;  and  when 
He  used  the  word  ‘  lost,’  it  became  in  His  mouth 
tender  and  compassionate  and  full  of  the  heart  of 
God.  The  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money,  and  above  all  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15),  speak  of  God’s  unwillingness  to  let  any¬ 
thing  so  precious  as  an  individual  he  lost.  The 
little  child  is  the  type  of  what  is  greatest  (Mt  181- 2), 
and  the  little  one  in  moral  stature,  whom  to  offend 
is  worse  than  death,  is  guarded  by  the  very  angels 
of  the  Presence  (1810). 

The  same  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  appears  in  the  ideal  of  human  duty.  There  is 
no  one,  however  poor  or  humble,  who  should  not 
set  before  him  the  goal  of  being  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  (Mt  548).  It  is  better  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  than  use  another  individual  for  our 
lusts,  or  to  put  out  an  eye  than  purpose  such  a  thing 
(527-30)  Most  distinctive  is  the  duty  of  forgiveness. 
Our  Lord  takes  for  granted  that  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  We  shall  have  so  much  respect  for  our  own 
individuality  that  we  must  he  hurt,  and  for  the 
individuality  of  others  that  we  cannot  pass  over 
their  faults  easily.  Only  by  rising  to  the  height 
of  God’s  thought  can  we  hope  to  attain  to  God’s 
way  of  dealing  with  the  unthankful  and  evil.  We 
are  to  understand  that  God  also  does  not  pardon 
lightly.  He  does  not  regard  the  whole  mass  of 
good  and  bad  indifferently.  On  the  contrary,  He 
sets  each  individual  before  Him  as  something  of 
great  significance  to  Him,  something  whereby  He 
can  he  deeply  hurt  and  grieved,  and  then,  out  of 
the  same  love  that  can  he  hurt.  He  pardons  him. 
It  is  the  significance  of  the  individual  that  gives 
its  whole  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  pardon, 
whether  on  God’s  part  or  on  man’s. 

But  the  very  greatness  of  this  relation  to  God 
might  seem  to  withdraw  something  from  the  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  man  as  an  individual.  The  worth  of  the 
individual  is  not  ultimately  from  himself  but  from 
God.  ‘  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered’  ( Jn  156).  This  might  almost 
seem  to  be  a  denial  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
individual.  The  individual  would  then  be  a  mere 
manifestation  of  God.  Spinoza’s  formula,  omnis 
determinatio  est  negatio,  would  obtain,  and  the 
assertion  of  one’s  own  individuality  would  only  be 
as  cutting  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  air  with  a 
knife.  But  the  inalienable  secret  of  the  gospel  is 
that  it  enables  a  man  to  lind  God  and  himself  at 
the  same  time.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  endless 
substance,  but  with  a  Father.  That  He  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  His  limitation,  but  the  condition 
of  all  His  greatness  ;  for  it  is  the  condition  of 
His  working  by  love,  and  love  is  greater  than 
power.  Conversion  is  thus  not  only  a  turning  to 
God,  but  a  finding  of  oneself  (Lk  1517),  and  a  com¬ 
ing  to  one’s  true  home  and  to  one’s  right  posses¬ 
sion.  While  no  succour  of  God  fails  a  man  who 
will  have  it,  it  remains  a  necessity  of  God’s  love  to 
set  a  man  by  himself  in  the  task  of  working  out 
his  own  destiny.  He  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  far 
country  and  waste  his  substance.  In  all  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  glance  out  into  the  future  there  is 
a  strange  aloneness  of  the  individual  who  has  gone 
his  own  way,  into  which  God  Himself  cannot 
intrude.  Just  because  every  human  personality  is 
so  definitely  an  individual,  we  cannot  be  sure  that, 
in  the  end,  there  may  not  be  a  lost  individual.  A 
relation  of  love  in  Christ’s  sense  necessarily  means 
a  relation  of  individuals,  and  that  means  such  a 
marking  oft'  of  a  man  from  God  that  even  God 
cannot  enter  that  personality  again,  except  the 
door  is  opened  to  Him,  as  it  were,  from  the  inside. 
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This  high  gift  of  being  an  individual  with  the 
possibility  of  being  a  child  of  God,  carries  with  it 
also  the  possibility  of  such  exclusion  of  good  as 
can  make  him  a  child  of  the  wicked  one  (Mt  1338). 
Nor  does  the  closest  relation  to  God  absorb  the 
individual.  Whatever  ordinances  there  may  be  for 
public  worship,  the  distinctive  position  is  to  enter 
into  our  closet  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  be  with 
our  Father  who  sees  in  secret  (Mt  6b’).  There  is  an 
individual  hearing  and  an  individual  answering, 
which,  however  little  our  minds  may  compass  it,  are 
essential  both  in  God’s  giving  and  in  man’s  receiv¬ 
ing!  Just  as  there  is  a  strange  pitiful  isolation  of 
the  individual  who  rejects  God,  so  there  is  a 
strange  saving  of  his  own  individuality  in  losing  it, 
in  the  soul  that  linds  God.  That  we  remain  indi¬ 
viduals  is  as  essential  to  the  relationship  as  that 
we  find  our  joy  in  another  individual.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  must  preclude  all 
idea  of  absorption  in  God. 

This  is  the  ground  of  Ritschl’s  contention  not  only  against  a 
Catholicism  which  bears  down  the  individual  by  the  weight  of 
the  institution,  but  also  against  a  mysticism  which  reduces  all 
individuals  to  mere  personality,  upon  which  a  Spirit,  Himself 
mere  personality,  operates  not  as  individual  with  individual, 
but  as  abstract  spiritual  force  upon  abstract  spiritual  substance. 
The  influences  of  grace  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  interpret 
through  Christ,  the  Spirit  having  come  in  His  place  to  bring 
His  words  to  our  remembrance  (Jn  It2®).  Ritschl  argues  that 
God  only  uses  His  revelation  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  His  dealings  with  us  by  the  experiences  and  duties  of  life 
on  the  other.  The  tendency  with  him  is,  not  only  to  limit  God, 
but  also  to  ignore  possibilities  in  man  ;  yet  his  main  contention 
is  of  great  value,  and  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  patient 
humanness  of  God’s  revelation,  if  we  take  it  to  be  a  dialogue  in 
which  God  could  not  speak  the  next  word  till  man  had  responded 
to  the  last. 

The  only  influences  our  Lord  used  were  the 
appeals  of  wisdom  and  love.  In  every  case  He 
respected  the  individuality  of  another,  and  sought 
to  make  men  realize  how  much  they  were  to  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  to  God.  When  any  influence 
appeared  as  a  substitute  for  personal  choice,  He 
sternly  repressed  it.  He  trusted  no  general  move¬ 
ment,  and  appealed  to  nothing  occult.  He  was 
always  willing  to  leave  a  crowd  for  an  individual 
(Mk  l37,  Lk  44'2,  Jn  615).  The  only  miracle  He 
ever  wrought  for  the  multitude  He  used  for  sift¬ 
ing  them  and  for  gathering  individuals  from  among 
them  (Jn  637).  And  when  a  crowd  did  gather  to 
hear  Him  preach,  He  gave  them  most  individual 
teaching.  He  never  departed  from  the  method  of 
being  an  individual  dealing  with  individuals,  and 
from  requiring  of  them  the  most  individual  of 
actions — repentance  and  obedience  to  one’s  own 
call. 

Nor  is  the  individual  overborne  by  the  society  (see 
artt.  Church,  Kingdom  of  God,  Individual¬ 
ism).  Here  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  just  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  place  Christ  assigned  to  the  individual  that 
marks  His  Church  off  from  the  world,  and  His  king¬ 
dom  as  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  Kingdom  of-  God. 
A  kingdom  which  treats  its  subjects  as  mere  pawns 
in  a  great  game,  is,  in  that  very  act,  marked  as 
temporal.  Other-worldliness,  indeed,  is  not  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  the  attempt  to  derive  every¬ 
thing  from  the  far-sighted  selfishness  which  does 
*  good  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  sake 
of  everlasting  happiness,’  leaves  no  room  for  the 
highest  things  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  not  true, 
as  is  argued,  that  we  reach  a  higher  stage  when 
we  are  able  calmly  to  recognize  that  the  individual 
passes  and  the  society  remains,  that  everyone 
should  be  content  to  live  on  in  the  lives  of  others, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  everything  and 
the  individual  nothing.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
not  thereby  exalted.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  but  a  mere  fleeting  earthly  Utopia. 
If  the  individual  is  obliterated,  then,  in  view  of 
the  endless  ages,  but  a  moment  more,  and  the 
society  is  obliterated  as  well.  It  becomes  the 


Kingdom  of  God  only  when  it  deals  with  the 
eternal,  and  that  must  always  be  the  individual. 
It  is  of  God  and  not  of  mere  human  regulation 
just  because  it  respects  the  individual — his  choice, 
his  peace,  his  freedom  ;  because  it  is  a  society  of 
persons  not  constrained  by  force  to  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  but  attuned  to  it  by  love  and  wisdom.  All 
our  Lord  says  of  His  society  speaks  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  in  which  its  members  will  realize  what  the 
Apostle  calls  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  and,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  content  to 
stand  over  against  men  as  an  institution  claiming 
external  authority,  Christ’s  great  problem  of  how 
men  were  at  once  to  live  wholly  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  not  surrender  their  Christian  freedom, 
their  rights  as  individuals,  remains  unsolved.  ( For 
the  general  philosophical  questions  regarding  the 
individual,  see  art.  Personality). 

One  question  yet  remains.  Can  a  person  whose 
isolation  has  been  thus  defined  to  himself,  ever 
again  pass  into  the  great  undistinguishable  mass  ? 
According  to  the  orthodox  conception,  individu¬ 
ality,  though  a  mere  containing  wall,  is  so  ada¬ 
mantine,  that,  whatever  it  may  contain,  it  must 
abide.  Ritschl,  for  one,  argues  that  an  alienation 
from  God  which  the  highest  love  cannot  overcome, 
must  mean  annihilation.  The  very  idea  of  a  reality 
so  important  as  to  be  inextinguishable,  while  all 
its  manifestations  demand  its  extinction,  he  would 
ascribe  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  abstract 
Platonic  idea  of  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
in  the  Gospels,  or  anywhere  else  in  Scripture,  there 
is  any  metaphysical  basis  of  a  Platonic  kind  for  a 
necessary  individual  immortality.  The  Scripture 
hope  is  not  in  man,  but  in  the  character  of  God, 
and  we  cannot  suppose  Him  under  any  necessity 
to  continue  evil  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  Ritschl  maintains,  the  personality  of 
God  and  man  is  individual,  and  pantheism  is  wholly 
an  abandonment  of  the  religious  problem,  which  is 
how  to  maintain  the  spiritual  personality  against 
the  whole  material  universe,  through  belief  in  the 
exalted  Power  that  rules  above  it,  it  remains  a 
problem  whether  evil  can  ever  attain  such  power 
as  to  be  able  to  blot  out  for  God  an  individual. 

Literature. — The  whole  of  modern  philosophy  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  individual,  but  special  mention  may 
be  made  of :  Spinoza,  Ethics ;  Hume,  Human  Nature  ;  Leib¬ 
nitz,  de  Principio  Individui ;  Kant,  Anthropologie  ;  J.  H. 
Fichte,  Die  Idee  der  Personlichkeit  und  dev  individuellen 
Fortdauer ;  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  The  Individual :  A 
Study  of  Life  and  Death ,  1902  ;  Doud,  Evolution  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual ,  1901  ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol. ,  esp.  vol.  i.  125-187  (Eng. 
tr.);  Lemme,  Christliche  Ethik ,  esp.  §  10;  Kretschmar,  Das 
ChHstliche  Personlichkeits  Ideal ,  1898 ;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Per- 
sonality.  JOHN  OMAN. 

INDIVIDUALISM. — The  word  individualism  is 
used  in  two  senses,  and  the  difference  of  meaning 
is  constantly  employed  in  order  to  discredit  one  set 
of  ideas  by  arguing  against  the  other.  In  a  general 
way  the  uses  may  be  distinguished  by  calling  the 
one  philosophical  and  the  other  political.  Indi¬ 
vidualism,  in  the  philosophical  sense,  attempts  to 
derive  everything  from  the  intellect  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  individual.  However  much  a  man 
derives  from  others,  he  ultimately  depends,  it 
argues,  on  his  own  judgment  and  his  five  senses  ; 
and,  however  benevolent  he  may  be,  all  his  motives 
have  their  source  in  self-love.,  Descartes  started 
to  reconstruct  our  whole  knowledge  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  knowledge  of  himself,  and  his  successors 
naturally  sought  to  construct  our  whole  activity 
from  the  individual’s  love  to  himself.  Shaftesbury 
and  Butler  had  to  affirm  almost  as  a  discovery 
that  benevolence  is  as  true  and  real  a  part  of 
human  nature  as  self-love.  Only  after  Hume  had 
reduced  this  kind  of  individualism  to  sensation¬ 
alism,  leaving  the  individual  himself  a  mere  series 
I  of  sensations,  and  after  Spinozism  began  to  be 
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poured  into  the  waters  of  speculation,  was  it  seen 
that  man  could  not  be  understood  alone,  but  only 
in  his  whole  context. 

It  is  needless  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  not  maintained  by  the  Scriptures. 
And  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  not 
our  Lord’s  reading  of  human  nature.  The  creature 
that  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  is  not  made  for 
himself.  The  creed  that  says,  ‘  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  ’  (Mt  1624), 
believes  that  it  finds  something  more  in  man  than 
even  the  wisest  self-love  to  which  it  can  appeal. 
The  individual  does  not,  it  is  true,  lose  in  Christ’s 
service.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and,  over  and  above,  life  everlasting 
(Mt  1929).  But  that  is  only  after  he  has  learned 
the  secret  of  forsaking  all,  after  he  has  been  taught, 
not  of  his  own  self-interest,  but  after  he  has  been 
drawn  by  the  Father  from  all  self-regard  (Jn  644). 
This  possibility  in  man,  our  Lord  recognizes,  was 
also  taught  by  the  prophets,  who  wrote,  ‘  And  they 
shall  all  he  taught  of  God’  (v.45).  To  be  taught  of 
God  means  to  be  saved  from  this  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  to  discover  that  it  is  not  our  right 
position  and  not  our  true  selves,  but  is  alienation 
from  our  true  life  and  our  true  home  ;  it  is  to 
learn  that  not  only  is  love  part  of  our  nature,  but 
that  we  have  never  found  ourselves  at  all  till  it 
takes  us  out  of  ourselves  (Lk  1733,  Mt  1039). 

Philosophical  Individualism,  however,  is  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  appeal  to  authority 
which  the  other  kind  of  individualism  rejects,  but  it 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  such  an  authority 
for  any  explanation  of  the  social  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  we  have  called  Political  Individualism 
is  frequently  maintained  precisely  on  the  ground 
that  man  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  only  to 
himself,  individualistic,  but  has  his  true  social 
quality  within  himself.  ‘  Individualism  ’  in  this 
other  sense  means  the  rights  of  the  individual  over 
against  authority,  a  position  which  does  not,  as  is 
usually  assumed,  involve  logically  the  other  indi¬ 
vidualism,  the  individualism  of  every  man  for 
himself.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  a 
corporate  existence  or  of  the  value  of  society.  Its 
real  opposite  is  Communism,  and  the  real  point  at 
issue  is  whether  society  depends  on  the  individual 
or  the  individual  on  society.  Both  Individualism 
and  Communism,  of  course,  would  admit  a  mutual 
inter-relation,  but  the  question  is  which  is  first, 
the  individual  or  the  social  institution,  and  which 
is  to  be  our  chief  reliance,  the  good-will  of  the 
individual  or  the  control  of  the  social  machinery. 
So  far  is  this  kind  of  individualism  from  involving 
individualism  in  the  other  sense,  that  it  rather 
assumes  that  all  the  elements  for  the  highest  social 
state  exist  in  each  man,  and  would  come  to  fruition, 
if  only  the  external  hindrances  could  be  removed. 
On  this  latter  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  our 
Lord’s  attitude  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine. 

Of  this  practical  individualism  there  are  several  types.  First, 
there  is  the  individualism  of  Nietzsche,  to  whom  every  altruistic 
feeling  is  the  mere  unreasoning  instinct  of  the  herd.  That  kind 
of  individualism  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  said,  ‘  He 
saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save,’  and  saw  in  the  position 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Then  there  is  the  vigorous  Philistine 
individualism  of  Herbert  Spencer.  It  conceives  man  as  a  creature 
with  five  senses  and  ten  fingers,  who  needs  nothing  on  earth 
but  a  free  field  and  no  favour,  whose  chief  duty  to  the  human 
race  is  to  secure  its  progress  by  making  the  weakest  go  to  the 
wall.  The  text  it  most  firmly  believes  in,  in  the  whole  Bible, 
is,  ‘  He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand  ’ ;  and  what 
it  cannot  away  with  in  Jesus  is  that  He  told  people  to  give  to 
•veryone  who  asked,  and  to  sell  all,  and  give  to  the  poor, — a 
frightful  encouragement  to  laziness  and  mendicancy,  and  a 
most  hurtful  interference  with  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Again,  there  is  the  individualism  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
and  the  Free  Life.  In  its  eyes  men  are  quite  free  to  part 
with  everything  they  have,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  part 
■with  it  for  the  best  purposes,  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  robbed 
and  also  debased  by  being  blackmailed  under  the  name  of  taxes. 
‘  Bumble  ’  is  the  true  name  and  nature  of  all  authorities,  it  having 
been  their  way  in  all  time  to  muddle  everything,  doing  it 
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wastefully  and  doing  it  badly.  Freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
man’s  highest  privilege,  and  would,  if  it  could  get  a  chance,  be 
his  surest  guidance.  Force,  which  is  the  sole  instrument  of  the 
State,  has  only  one  right  application.  It  has  a  right  to  resist 
force,  to  suppress  violence.  The  State  is,  when  it  keeps  to  its 
own  sphere,  simply  the  big  policeman,  ‘  a  terror  to  evil-doers,' 
and  also,  in  so  far  as  it  kindly  lets  them  alone,  ‘a  praise  t» 
them  that  do  well.’  With  less  hesitation  regarding  conse¬ 
quences,  this  individualism  reasserts  J.  S.  Mill’s  principle,  ‘that 
the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or 
collectively,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of 
their  number,  is  self-protection.’  Finally,  there  is  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  Count  Tolstoi,  the  basis  of  which  he  finds  in  the 
Gospels  themselves.  '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,’  applies 
as  much  to  a  man  in  his  official  capacity  as  in  his  private,  and 
‘  Resist  not  ev  il  ’  is  required  from  the  community  as  much  as  from 
the  individual.  No  man  is  ever  so  much  wiser  and  better  than 
his  fellows  that  he  can  have  the  right  in  any  capacity  to  take 
over  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  the  very  goal  of  history  is 
to  teach  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  any  body  of  men  trying  to 
bear  rule  over  others, — a  philosophy  of  history  somewhat  akin 
to  St.  Paul’s  conception  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  as  meant 
to  shut  all  up  unto  disobedience  (Ro  ll32). 

The  kindliness  of  the  Socialists  towards  Tolstoi  seems  at  first 
sight  inexplicable,  for  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  their 
method  than  this  rejection  of  all  visible  authorities.  The 
Socialist,  moreover,  has  the  same  sympathy  with  Christ’s 
teaching.  Take,  e.g.,  Headlam’s  Fabian  Tract,  No.  42.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  he  affirms,  had  hardly  anything  to  do  with 
a  life  after  death,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  a  righteous  society  to  be  established  upon  earth. 
Christ’s  w'orks  were  secular,  socialistic  works.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  His  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  they  show  that  the 
death  of  a  young  person  was  a  monstrous,  disorderly  thing  to 
Him.  If  men  would  live  in  a  rational,  organized,  orderly 
brotherhood,  they  would  be  clothed  as  beautifully  as  the  lily. 
His  denunciations  were  for  those  who  oppressed  the  poor  ;  and 
the  man  whom  He  spoke  of  as  in  hell,  was  the  man  who  calmly 
accepted  the  difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  while 
the  persons  who  were  on  the  right  hand  at  the  Judgment,  were 
those  who  had  taken  pains  to  know  that  people  were  properly 
clothed  and  fed.  The  Christian  society  was  meant  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  the  social  work  which  Jesus  had  done  on  a  small. 
Jesus  ordained  Baptism  to  receive  every  human  child  as  equal 
into  His  Church,  and  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  sacrament  of 
equal  brotherhood;  and  He  made  the  first  w7ord  in  His  prayer 
the  recognition  of  a  common  Father,  which  must  involve  the 
equality  of  brethren.  The  Song  of  Mary  describes  Him  as 
putting  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  sending  the  rich 
empty  away,  and  His  Apostles  insist  on  every  man  labouring, 
and  on  the  labourer,  not  the  capitalist,  being  first  partaker  of 
the  fruits.  If,  therefore,  ‘you  want  to  be  a  good  Christian,  you 
must  be  something  very  much  like  a  good  Socialist.’  The  Church, 
we  are  told,  is  fettered,  and  ineffective  for  carrying  out  this 
task,  but  much  ‘  may  be  done  by  those  Churchmen  who  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  State  is  a  sacred  organization  as  well  as  the 
Church,’  and  who  are  willing  to  help  to  seize  it  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  Their  first  task,  strangely,  will  be  to  free  the 
Church  from  the  fetters  of  the  State,  for  one  would  rather  have 
imagined  that  the  logical  conclusion  should  have  been  Rothe’s 
position,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  so  to  labour  that 
ultimately  it  may  be  absorbed  in  the  Christian  State. 

This  exposition  clearly  shows  the  reason  for  sympathy  with 
Tolstoi.  It  is  a  case  of  extremes  meeting.  Extreme  Individ¬ 
ualism  and  extreme  Socialism  are  both  alike  conscious  of  the 
present  distress.  Individualism  is  as  little  satisfied  as  Socialism 
with  twelve  millionaires  dining  at  one  end  of  London  and  find¬ 
ing  the  cultivated  globe  too  small  to  please  their  palates,  and  at 
the  other  a  million  and  a  half  of  their  fellow-creatures  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  they  will  have  any  dinner  at  all.  Than  this,  both 
are  a  great  deal  nearer  the  position  of  Him  who  said,  ‘Sell  that 
ye  have,  and  give  alms’  (Lk  1233),  ‘Woe  unto  you  who  are  rich 
(624),  who  denounced  the  robbery  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  no  doubt  included  every  form  of  ruthless  competition 
whereby  the  strong  get  advantage  of  the  weak.  Competition 
has  become  a  sacred  word  in  these  days,  but  it  never  has  been 
a  Christian  word,  and  if  some  higher  law  does  not  rule  above 
it,  the  fittest  that  will  survive  by  it  will  not  be  the  best  but  only 
the  most  rapacious. 

Extreme  Socialism  and  extreme  Individualism,  moreover, 
have  this  in  common,  that  both  carry  on  their  propaganda  in 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  a  better  state  of  society.  The  Individualist  thinks  a  better 
society  can  be  formed  only  out  of  better  individuals,  and  regards 
force  as  the  great  obstacle  ;  whereas  the  Socialist  thinks  the 
individual  will  never  have  a  chance  in  the  present  kind  of 
social  conditions.  That  Christ  aimed  both  at  creating  a  better 
individual  and  a  better  society  needs  no  proof,  and  it  must 
further  be  recognized  that  the  society  He  IThnself  created,  con¬ 
sidered  a  voluntary  community  of  goods  at  least  in  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  (see  art.  Wealth).  The  em¬ 
phasis  which  the  leaders  put  on  this  voluntary  aspect  of  com¬ 
munism  distinguishes  Christianity  clearly  from  Socialism,  but 
still  the  experiment  indicates  that,  in  a  more  Christian  society, 
the  Socialist  ideal  might  be  accomplished  in  another  way.  With 
our  present  concentration  on  material  well-being,  the  end  of 
competition  would  be  almost  the  end  of  individuality  ;  but  if  our 
real  life  were  less  lived  by  bread  alone,  if  our  true  individuality 
were  dependent  on  higher  concerns,  we  might  come  to  cultivate 
together  the  soil  of  the  earth  and  enjoy  together  all  it  pro¬ 
duces  as  much  in  common  as  we  use  the  air  that  moves  on  its 
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surface  and  the  water  that  comes  down  its  hills,  and  we  should 
then  be  enabled  to  accept  many  of  Christ’s  Commands  as  literal 
which  we  can  only  now  live  with  as  figures  of  speech. 

One  feels  in  reading  the  Gospels  that  what  is 
more  alien  to  them  than  either  Individualism  or 
Socialism,  is  the  current  amalgam  of  both,  which 
defends  all  the  Individualism  that  means  per¬ 
sonal  profit  and  all  the  Socialism  that  means 
personal  security  and  dignity,  which  finds  all  our 
Lord’s  concessions  literal  and  all  His  demands 
figurative.  The  typical  attitude,  though  not 
usually  expressed  so  bluntly,  is  Loi.sy’s.  Christ, 
he  says,  conceived  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  He 
thought  was  at  hand,  as  the  great  social  panacea. 
Though  He  enforced  it  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
excess  which  are  necessary  to  implant  any  great 
ideal,  it  was  quite  unworkable  in  this  rough 
world.  There  rose  up  in  place  of  it,  therefore,  the 
Church  with  its  authorities  for  belief  and  for  con¬ 
duct,  that  useful,  practical,  enduring  compromise 
between  the  individual  and  the  religious  society. 
It  is  this  combination  which  most  of  our  country¬ 
men  who  love  compromise  as  the  oil,  if  not  the 
water,  of  life,  are  concerned  to  maintain  ;  and  when 
they  welcome  the  passing  of  Individualism,  they 
mean  to  hail  the  revival  of  the  power  of  the  visible 
authorities  ;  and  when  they  object  to  Socialism, 
they  only  mean  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  power  is  to  be  used. 

The  method  of  Socialism,  nevertheless,  is  not  the 
method  of  the  gospel,  and  the  usual  course  of  the 
Socialist  is  that  which  Mr.  Headlam  follows, — to 
prove  that  the  aims  of  Socialism  are  Christ’s,  and 
then  take  for  granted  that  He  would  approve  of 
the  means  proposed  for  attaining  them.  Even 
supposing  we  make  the  large  concession  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  exegesis,  we  still  do  not  find  the  slightest 
attempt  to  show  that  our  Lord  ever  in  any  way 
trusted  to  the  State  as  the  instrument  for  accom¬ 
plishing  His  design.  The  usual  way  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty  is  to  say  that  He  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  look  to  a  Pagan  State  as  we  are  justified 
in  looking  to  the  Christian  State.  To  this  there 
are  two  very  evident  replies.  First,  Is  the  State 
ever  Christian  in  our  Lord’s  sense  ?  Second,  It 
was  not  the  Pagan  but  the  Theocratic  State  our 
Lord  dealt  with  nearly  all  His  days.  It  was  there 
waiting  to  be  adopted ;  yet  He  lived  chiefly  in 
conflict  with  it,  and  He  never  attempted  to  reform 
it  or  work  through  it.  He  certainly  expected  His 
followers  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  States  and 
kings  and  governors,  but  it  would  be  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  individualistic  position  (Mt  1018),  and  all 
that  was  expected  of  them  was  not  to  fear  them 
that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul 
(v.28).  Our  Lord’s  action  was  not  revolutionary«in 
the  sense  of  actually  overthrowing  existing  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  cherished 
them.  A  certain  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses’  seat  (Mt 
232),  but  He  also  subjected  them  to  such  criticism 
as  must  have  sapped  their  power.  He  Himself 
so  far  honoured  the  religious  institutions  as  not  to 
oppose  them  ;  but  the  only  evil  He  ever  put  His 
hand  to  the  task  of  reforming,  was  that  which 
disturbed  the  private  worshipper  (Mt  2112'18,  Jn 
2I3~17),  and  His  entire  indifference  to  ceremonial 
purity  rejected  a  great  deal  of  the  institution  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual.  All  this  might 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  Church  than  the  State  ; 
but  if  He  distrusted  the  leadership  of  the  former, 
He  would  not  be  likely  any  more  to  trust  the 
leadership  of  the  latter,  if  it  took  over  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  life.  It  also  would  be  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  What  our  Lord  manifestly  expects  to  see, 
is  what  He  calls  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  1338), 
those  who  in  every  place  are  worthy,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  as  lights  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Why 


should  He  speak  of  the  result  as  a  Kingdom  of  God 
at  all,  if,  in  the  final  issue,  it  is  only  of  man’s  regu¬ 
lation  ?  The  meaning  certainly  lies  very  near,  that 
it  was  a  kingdom  of  souls  regulated  only  by  love, 
a  kingdom  of  souls  bent  on  a  direct  service  anil 
obedience  to  God,  and  requiring  no  other  rule. 
This  fundamental  distinction  between  it  and  all 
other  earthly  kingdoms  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
reason  for  calling  it  of  God. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  what  seems  the  most 
convincing  explanation  of  our  Lord’s  temptations. 
To  suppose  that  He  was  tempted  merely  by  His 
own  hunger  and  love  of  success  and  love  of  praise, 
is  to  ascribe  to  Him  motives  which  had  no  power 
over  Him  at  other  times.  But  if  they  are  tempta¬ 
tions  of  His  work,  the  temptation  to  provide  a 
kingdom  with  fulness  of  bread  and  to  rule  by 
accepting  the  methods  of  force  in  the  State  and 
of  display  in  the  Church,  we  see  how  He  could  be 
touched  in  His  deepest  interests.  When  He  turned 
from  that  way  to  the  road  that  led  by  a  solitary 
path  to  Calvary,  to  call  many,  but  to  choose  only 
the  few  who  also  would  be  prepared  to  walk  in  it, 
He  surely  decided  to  look  to  the  individual  to  save 
the  institution,  and  not  to  the  institution  to  save 
the  individual.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  aristocrat  in  his  peasant’s  dress, 
digging  his  bread  out  of  the  earth,  and  living  as  if 
the  social  revolution  had  come,  in  the  high  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Divine  way  is  personal  surrender 
and  not  social  supervision,  represents  Christ’s 
attitude  better  than  the  respectable  persons  who 
meantime  take  all  the  present  system  of  competi¬ 
tion  will  give,  while  they  wait  for  salvation  from 
the  action  of  the  State. 

But  Socialism  only  makes  a  pretence  of  being 
workable  through  the  State,  by  ignoring  the  bear¬ 
ing  which  its  action  would  have  on  the  whole  life 
of  the  individual,  and  it  is  with  this  larger  ques¬ 
tion  that  our  Lord  is  concerned.  His  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  its  treasures  are  not  upon 
earth,  and  it  only  concerns  itself  with  the  things 
upon  earth  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  great 
treasure  in  heaven,  which  is  character,  and  the 
great  rule  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  love.  That 
He  expected  this  idea  to  be  embodied  in  an  earthly 
society  is  plain,  for  the  beginnings  of  it  arose  in 
His  own  lifetime.  But  it  was  to  be  a  very  singular 
society,  in  which  none  was  to  exercise  authority 
on  one  hand,  and  none  to  call  any  man  master  on 
the  other.  The  only  dignity  was  to  be  service ; 
and  the  higher  the  position,  the  lowlier  one  should 
serve.  Nothing  can  reconcile  this  with  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  embodiment  of  it  in  all  ages,  wherein  the 
true  succession  has  been  placed  in  the  officials,  who 
determined  not  only  action  but  belief,  and  who 
have  penetrated  further  into  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  individual  life  than  any  earthly  government 
that  ever  existed.  But  no  one  recognized  more 
fully  than  Christ  Himself  that  the  channels  by 
which  His  influence  would  go  down  would  inter¬ 
mingle  their  clay  with  the  pure  waters ;  and  to 
assume  that  any  organization  is  more  than  a  dim 
human  attempt  at  reaching  out  towards  His  ideal, 
is  to  neglect  His  own  warnings.  As  the  believer 
must  be  in  the  world,  so  he  must  be  in  the  insti¬ 
tution — in  it  but  not  of  it,  always  retaining  his 
right  to  consider  whether  Christ  is  there  or  not 
when  men  say,  ‘  Lo,  here,  or  Lo,  there.’  In  so  far 
as  the  institution  serves  this  Kingdom  of  God,  this 
kingdom  of  souls,  whose  only  authority  is  God  the 
Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son,  and  whose  only 
rule  is  love,  it  is  to  be  honoured  ;  but  it  must 
ever  be  prepared  to  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

The  great  end  of  all  progress,  therefore,  is  not 
to  subject  the  individual,  but  to  call  him  to  the 
realization  of  his  own  heritage  of  freedom.  It  is 
in  the  crowd  that  men  have  done  all  the  great 
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iniquities.  The  multitude  come  to  take  Christ ; 
the  disciples  all  in  a  body  forsake  Him  ;  the  rulers 
come  together  to  judge  Him;  the  whole  band  of 
soldiers  is  called  together  to  buffet  Him ;  the  crowd 
cry,  ‘  Crucify  Him  ’ ;  the  chief  priests  mock  Him 
among  themselves.  Even  those  that  were  crucified 
with  Him  stilled  their  pain  by  falling  in  with  the 
cry  of  the  multitude.  Whatever  institution, 
therefore,  we  may  submit  to,  we  can  only  belong 
to  the  true  Church  by  first  of  all  having  ‘  salt  in 
ourselves5  (Mk  960),  by  being  of  the  truth  and 
hearing  Christ’s  voice  (Jn  1837). 

It  is  argued  that  the  full  meaning  and  claim  of 
Christianity  can  never  be  explicable  on  the  basis 
of  Individualism,  because  ‘  from  first  to  last  it 
deals  with  minds  which  are  in  relation  with  actual 
truth  in  regard  to  the  soul,  the  world,  and  God, 
and  which  have  not  fully  attained  even  the  limits 
of  their  own  nature  till  they  are  united  in  the 
Spirit-bearing  Body,  through  Christ  to  the  Father 5 
(Strong).  Possibly  Hume  contends  for  the  Indivi¬ 
dualism  here  refuted.  Nobody  else  does.  Why 
Christianity  is  so  individualistic  is  precisely  that  the 
soul  is  so  directly,  or,  at  all  events,  can,  through 
God’s  revelation  and  grace,  be  so  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  actual  truth,  the  world  and  God,  as  to 
make  it  only  a  distraction  for  another  man,  on 
merely  official  grounds,  to  come  in  between  as  a 
necessary  channel ;  that  the  possession  of  such  a 
personal  relation  to  truth  is  a  common  bond  of 
more  power  than  any  external  tie ;  and  that  the 
visible  organization  is  only  vital  and  useful  as  it 
expresses  this  union.  The  usual  way  is  to  say  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  a  purely  spiritual  condition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  has  a  place  and  effect  in  the 
world  on  the  other  ;  to  seek  no  common  basis  ;  to 
avoid  deriving  one  from  the  other ;  to  ascribe 
methods  of  worldly  rule  to  the  visible  society,  and 
then  to  transfer  to  it  the  attributes  of  love  and 
truth  and  holiness  that  belong  to  the  invisible,  and 
so  to  claim  for  it,  in  subjection,  the  obedience 
which  belongs  to  the  other,  in  freedom.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  person  in  a  state  of  salvation  is  one 
called  and  admitted  into  a  society;  but,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  society  of  saved  persons,  it  is  different 
in  its  relation  to  its  members  from  all  visible 
societies.  Instead  of  more  submission  to  their 
teachers  and  more  obedience  to  their  rulers,  the 
Scripture  hope  of  progress  is  still  what  it  was  of 
old,  ‘Would  that  the  Lord’s  people  were  all 
prophets,’ — would  that  each  man  were  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  neighbour  and  more  about  his 
own  message  and  his  own  call !  Men  are  always 
ready  to  organize  others  ;  the  fruitful  and  difficult 
task  is  to  organize  one’s  own  soul. 

Literature. — Butler’s  Sermons,  and,  in  contrast,  Paley’s 
Moral  Philosophy .  For  the  extensive  literature  for  and  against 
Socialism,  see  Fabian  Tract,  No.  29,  ‘What  to  Read  :  A  List  of 
Books  for  Social  Reformers.’  For  individual  freedom,  J.  S, 
Mill,  On  Liberty,  Herbert  Spencer,  Man  verms  the  State,  and 
Sociology;  Tolstoi,  Essays,  and  many  smaller  works.  On  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  Church,  reference  may  he  made 
to  Loisy,  L’ivangile  et  VEglise  [tr.  The  Gospel  and  the  Church, 
1903] ;  Newman,  The  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  1878  ; 
and  T.  B.  Strong,  God  and  the  Individual,  1903. 

John  Oman. 

INDIVIDUALITY.  —  The  word  ‘  individuality  ’ 
may  be  used  merely  for  the  quality  of  being  an  in¬ 
dividual,  but  its  common  use  is  to  indicate  the 
special  characteristics  which  distinguish  one  indi¬ 
vidual  from  another,  that  which,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  marks  each  one  as  a  particular  thought 
of  God.  Only  in  this  latter  sense  is  the  word  con¬ 
sidered  here. 

Both  in  morals  and  in  religion  it  has  always  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  the  due  place  of  individual  differences. 
The  great  weakness  of  Deism,  e.g.,  was  that,  while  it  abund¬ 
antly  exalted  the  individual,  it  had  no  place  for  individuality. 
Its  natural  religion  and  utilitarian  ethic  had,  as  its  very 
standard  of  excellence,  that  it  excluded  everything  whereby 
one  man  was  different  from  another.  Even  Kant,  the  highest 
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product  of  Rationalism,  with  his  view  of  religion  as  an  append¬ 
age  to  a  moral  law,  and  his  supreme  test  of  a  moral  law  by  its 
fitness  to  be  a  law  universal,  only  accentuated  this  limitation. 
The  Romantic  reaction  had  as  its  characteristic  note  the  glory 
of  individuality.  The  marvel  of  the  universe  was  just  its 
variety,  and  the  glory  of  man  that  he  was  the  most  varied  thing 
in  the  universe.  The  whole  duty  of  man  was  to  be  himself  and 
admit  no  law  except  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  Then  un¬ 
fortunately  it  too  frequently  appeared  that  what  man  took  to 
be  his  nature  was  only  self-pleasing,  and  what  he  thought  was 
religion  was  only  satisfaction  of  the  artistic  sense.  There  was 
also  another  very  strange  result.  This  excessive  insistence 
upon  individuality  came  to  obliterate  the  individual.  So  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  what  was  changing  and  varied,  that  nothing 
was  thought  of  what  is  one  and  unchanging.  Hence  every¬ 
thing  was  reduced  to  the  great  World-Spirit  whose  artistic 
pleasure  in  unfolding  His  variety  constituted  the  history  of  the 
world. 

This  insistence  on  the  importance  of  individuality  by  Ro¬ 
manticism,  nevertheless,  bore  large  fruit  in  both  ethics  and 
religion.  Indeed,  all  modern  study  at  least  of  the  historical 
religions  may  be  dated  from  Schleiermacher’s  insistence  on  the 
marked  individuality  of  all  the  great  founders  of  religion.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  question  his  right  to  point  in  particular  to  Jesus. 
The  supreme  human  interest  in  all  the  Scriptures  is  their  im¬ 
mense  gallery  of  persons  who  gave  scope  to  their  individuality. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  very  far  from  being  perfect,  but 
none  of  them  is  fashioned  on  the  common  worldly  type,  none 
of  them  is  rolled  like  smooth  stones  on  the  beach,  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  social  attrition.  Yet,  even  in  this  great  gallery  of  the 
children  of  nature  and  of  God,  Jesus  stands  out  pre-eminent. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  stories  of  His  birth,  they  mark 
the  profoundest  impression  made  on  His  contemporaries  by  a 
great,  a  striking,  an  unforgetable  individuality.  Though  the 
many  attempts  at  painting  His  human  individuality,  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  downwards,  cannot  be  regarded  as  nearer 
a  true  likeness  than  the  attempts  at  portraying  His  human 
features,  every  reader  of  the  Gospels  feels  that,  amid  all 
the  things  He  surrendered.  He  never  surrendered  His  own 
marked  human  individuality.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued 
to  be  a  prominent  thing  that  forced  itself  on  everyone.  He 
went  His  own  way,  thought  His  own  thoughts,  lived  His  own 
life,  and  never  accorded  anything  to  that  tyranny  of  fashion 
to  which,  in  our  weak  regard  for  others,  we  continually  sacrifice 
what  is  greatest  and  best  in  our  natures. 

Our  Lord’s  regard  for  the  individuality  of  the 
persons  He  dealt  with  might  be  used  as  a  key  for 
understanding  large  portions  of  the  Gospels.  He 
took  special  care  to  bring  out  the  individuality  of 
each  one’s  faith.  He  brings  the  modesty  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  into  prominence,  to 
give  her  the  assurance  she  needed  for  her  com¬ 
fort  (Mt  920ff-).  He  rejects  roughly  the  prayer  of 
the  Canaanitish  woman,  to  show  more  clearly  her 
right  to  be  heard  (Mt  1531'28).  He  sits  at  meat  in 
the  publican’s  house,  to  create  self-respect  in  the 
social  outcast  (Mk  215).  He  meets  the  centurion, 
the  man  of  command,  by  working  through  a  com¬ 
mand  (Lk  71"10) ;  and  He  answers  John,  the  man 
who  had  required  action,  by  action  (v.22).  He 
justified  wisdom  both  in  John  the  ascetic  and  in 
Himself  who  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  only 
blamed  the  narrow  censoriousness  which  could  ap¬ 
preciate  neither  (Mt  1 119). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  particular,  the  key  to 
almost  everything  Jesus  says  or  does  is  that  He 
knew  what  was  in  man  (Jn  225).  Nicodemus,  the 
man  dried  to  parchment  and  swathed  in  con¬ 
ventional  considerations,  needs  to  be  born  again 
into  a  new  and  fresh  life  (31-15).  The  woman  of 
Samaria,  no  longer  able  to  command  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  even  the  poorest  marriage  tie,  and  too  dis¬ 
reputable  to  appear  at  the  well  except  when  the 
midday  sun  kept  the  other  women  at  home,  is 
offered  living  water  to  refresh  her  soul  parched  for 
sympathy,  and  is  so  interpreted  to  herself  that  she 
said,  ‘  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did  ’  (41-26).  Be¬ 
cause  the  nobleman  lias  the  aristocratic  spirit  of 
his  class,  he  is  simply  told  to  go  his  way,  his  son 
lives  (450) ;  because  "his  bed  has  for  thirty -eight 
years  been  the  centre  of  all  his  interest,  the  cripple 
at  Bethesda  is  told  to  take  it  up  (5s).  All  the 
Gospels  are  full  of  persons  of  vivid  individuality. 
A  striking  feature  of  our  Lord’s  whole  ministry  is 
the  way  in  which,  in  His  presence,  a  man’s  true 
qualities  inevitably  come  to  light.  The  respectable 
convention  behind  which  men  hide  inevitably  falls 
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away,  and  men  appear  in  all  their  real  character¬ 
istics,  often  with  the  unhonoured  to  their  honour, 
and  with  the  highly  esteemed  to  their  shame.  Even 
the  Pharisee,  the  type  in  all  ages  in  which  indi¬ 
viduality  is  most  suppressed  by  creed  and  custom, 
cannot  keep  the  curtain  drawn  in  His  presence. 
At  lirst  sight  this  definiteness  seems  to  he  lost  in 
the  strange,  vague  atmosphere  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  is  so  strongly  irradiated  by  one  indi¬ 
viduality — that  of  the  writer.  But  in  life  it  is  not 
the  persons  who  are  themselves  colourless  who  do 
most  justice  to  the  individuality  of  others.  So  it 
is  that  in  John  we  see,  more  than  in  any  other 
Gospel,  the  vivid  individuality,  in  particular,  of 
the  disciples,  and  how  Jesus  recognized  it  and  dealt 
with  it.  Andrew  and  Nathanael,  Philip  and 
Thomas  are  mere  names  and  shadows  in  the  other 
Gospels,  while  in  John  they  have  each  one  his  own 
characteristic  note.  Even  Peter,  in  the  other  Gos¬ 
pels,  is  little  more  than  an  inexplicable  mixture 
of  insight  and  error;  but  in  John  he  is  drawn  in 
a  phrase  by  the  Master  Himself,  ‘  When  thou  wast 
young  thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldest  ’  (2118).  This  enterprising  but  im¬ 
petuous  character  appears  in  the  whole  presenta¬ 
tion  of  him  in  John,  till,  in  the  days  of  heaviness, 
he  flung  oft'  the  slackness  which  had  fallen  upon 
all  the  disciples,  and  said  with  his  old  grip  at  his 
girdle,  ‘I  go  a  fishing’  (213).  In  considering  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  John,  this,  at  all 
events,  deserves  consideration,  that  it  leaves  us 
with  such  a  sense  of  the  strong  individuality  of 
the  Apostles,  both  as  children  of  nature  and  as 
children  of  grace,  as  to  make  it  not  incredible  that 
a  handful  of  poor  men  should  start  to  conquer  the 
world.  In  this  Gospel,  moreover,  faith  is  not  only 
an  individual  act,  which  it  must  always  be,  but 
also  an  attitude  which  brings  out  a  man’s  deepest 
individuality.  Men  do  not  believe,  because  they 
trust  only  what  they  see  (448).  They  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ,  because  already  they  have  not 
believed  in  the  highest  they  knew  (o47).  It  is  a 
certain  preparedness  for  Christ  which  makes  men 
believe  in  Him  (635-  37).  Belief  is  a  special  word  to 
oneself,  a  hearing  from  the  Father  (645).  Unbelief 
arises  from  being  from  beneath  (833),  from  being  of 
one’s  father  the  devil  (844).  There  is,  throughout,  a 
family  likeness  in  unbelief ;  while  belief,  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  special  needs,  finds  its 
own  call.  It  does  not  lean  on  Abraham,  or  fashion 
itself  on  the  accepted  model,  but,  like  Nathanael,  it 
seeks  God  under  the  fig-tree,  like  Philip  it  is  ready 
to  say  to  conventional  questions,  ‘  Come  and  see.’ 
This  faith,  moreover,  issues  in  an  eternal  life,  the 
present  effect  of  which  is  to  give  us  possession  of 
our  own  souls,  to  know  God  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  greatly  concerned  about  men,  to  be  in  the 
world  yet  not  of  it  (1715). 

Though  less  prominent  in  the  Synoptics,  our 
Lord’s  regard  to  individuality  is  not  less  significant. 
To  enter  the  Kingdom,  so  pronounced  an  indivi¬ 
duality  is  required  that  it  can  take  by  itself  the 
narrow  way,  while  the  common  course  is  the  broad 
roail  (Mt  713j ;  it  is  to  be  one  in  so  characteristic  a 
fashion  as  to  cause  more  joy  in  heaven  than  the 
ninety  and  nine  who,  satisfied  with  the  received 
standard,  need  no  repentance  (Mt  1813,  Lk  157). 
This  strong  insistence  that  many  are  called  and 
only  few  chosen,  indicates  not  arbitrariness  in 
dealing  with  individuals,  but  the  rarity  of  the 
individuality  God  requires  (Mt  2214).  His  true  dis¬ 
ciples  must  be  of  so  pronounced  a  type  that,  while 
they  shun  the  poor  glory  of  self-display  (Mt  6‘-), 
they  must  yet  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  not 
even  fear  the  prominence  of  being  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill.  They  must  shun  the  all -pervasive,  all- 
assimilative  creed  of  the  time,  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees ;  nor  will  the  accepted  Christian  formula, 


the  saying  of  ‘Lord,  Lord,’  be  any  more  approved 
(Mt  7*r). 

Our  Lord  does  not  really  differ  from  the  pagan  view  that  the 
worth  of  the  individual  depends  'upon  his  individuality.  The 
difference  is  in  the  estimate  of  that  wherein  this  individuality 
consists,  and  of  the  possibilities  in  each  man  of  attaining  it. 
Even  to  Aristotle  individuality  meant  something  aristocratic. 
The  qualities  in  a  person  worth  considering  are  liberality  (skc- 
Otpury,;),  magnificence  (^eyaXotr^eVa*),  and  magnanimity  (ju.tyoi/.o- 
•4/yx;*).  These  ail  require  a  certain  social  station,  a  certain 
aloofness  from  the  petty  concerns  of  life,  which  could  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  all  men  only  when  the  great  mechanical  slave  whom 
Aristotle  dreamt  of  could  be  made  to  do  the  drudgery.  With 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  could  have  true  individuality 
in  the  lowest  seats  and  at  the  lowliest  services. 

Nor  is  Christ’s  conception  that  of  modern  Culture,  which, 
indeed,  is  much  nearer  Aristotle  than  Jesus.  He  does  not  seek, 
with  Goethe,  to  build  up  as  high  as  possible  the  pyramid  of  his 
nature.  A  man  does  not  fail  of  that  individuality  which  the 
Kingdom  of  God  requires,  even  though  he  have  to  cut  off  an 
offending  hand  or  pluck  out  an  offending  eye,  and  enter  blind 
and  maimed  (Mt  529). 

The  classical  presentation  of  the  type  of  indi¬ 
viduality  permitted  and  required  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  Beatitudes.  Too  often  they  are 
read  as  a  suppression  of  individuality,  which  they 
are  if  a  man’s  chief  characteristics  are  posses¬ 
sions,  popularity,  self-assertion,  self-indulgence. 
But  in  Christ’s  eyes  this  should  not  be  the  way 
of  showing  a  man’s  true  nature.  The  descrip¬ 
tion,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  an  energetic 
type  which,  just  because  of  its  superiority  both  to 
society  and  to  nature,  is  bound  to  be  of  marked 
individuality.  To  be  poor  in  spirit  is  not  to  be 
poor-spirited,  not  to  bend  and  break  under  every 
trial,  but  is  to  be  rich  in  a  faith  which  accepts 
poverty  or  anything  else  in  the  assurance  of 
never  being  broken  or  bent.  The  mourner  is 
not  one  given  to  tears,  but  one  in  energetic  opposi¬ 
tion  to  wrong  and  in  energetic  sympathy  with 
suffering.  The  meek  is  not  the  meek  and  mild, 
not  the  soft,  timid  person,  but  one  who  lias  too 
high  a  faith  in  a  wiser  power  than  his  own  to 
strive  and  cry.  To  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness  is  necessarily  to  take  an  independent  and 
difficult  course  in  the  world  ;  while  to  be  merciful 
requires  decided  strength  of  character,  most  of  the 
cruel  things  on  earth  being  done  not  in  self-will 
and  malice,  but  in  thoughtlessness  and  weakness. 
Purity  of  heart  never  could  survive  in  this  world 
as  mere  innocence  and  ignorance  of  evil  ;  the  soft 
people  who  seek  to  shun  everything  disagreeable 
are  the  chief  makers  of  dispeace  ;  and  only  persons 
of  determined  character  and  decided  principles 
ever  run  any  risk  of  being  persecuted  for  righteous¬ 
ness’  sake.  Were  there  no  other  condition  but  this 
last,  it  would  mark  the  contrast  with  the  accepted 
type,  with  the  person  whose  first  motive  is  prudence, 
whose  guiding  star  is  agreement  with  the  authori¬ 
ties,  Who  feels  an  obtrusive  individuajity  to  be  in 
bad  taste,  and  who  regards  a  somewhat  colourless 
membership  of  the  Church  and  of  Society  as  the 
hall-mark  of  the  Divine  approval.  Instead  we  see 
one  who  is  the  odd  man  in  the  hundred,  one  who 
will  not  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  broad  way, 
one  who  has  something  of  the  singularity  of  the 
prophet  which  will  ensure  for  him  the  singularity 
of  the  prophet’s  reward. 

This  large  scope  for  individuality  is  maintained 
chiefly  by  resting  the  guidance  of  life  not  on  a 
rule,  but  on  a  relation  to  God,  revealed  not  in  a 
code,  but  in  a  Person.  This  was  the  basis  of  a  rule 
of  love  to  God  and  to  man  to  which  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  could  be  reduced.  Love  is  the 
way  of  at  once  giving  scope  to  our  own  individu¬ 
ality  and  cherishing  the  individuality  of  others. 
Not  that  love  can  be  without  law.  As  it  has  been 
well  said,  What  is  love  at  the  centre  is  always 
law  at  the  circumference.  But  love  at  the  centre 
will  always  keep  law  mindful  of  human  differences. 
It  will  be  a  law  in  accordance  with  the  Apostle’s 
interpretation  of  his  Master’s  meaning  when  he 
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enjoins  us  to  be  true  to  our  own  highest  individu¬ 
ality,  i.e.  the  special  demands  of  our  own  con¬ 
science,  to  do  nothing  that  is  not  of  faith  (Ro  14-3) ; 
to  attend  so  far  to  the  weakness  of  our  own  indi¬ 
viduality  as  not  to  he  enslaved  to  anything ;  and 
to  regard  the  individuality  of  our  neighbour  so  far 
as  to  take  heed  to  what  edifies  (1  Co  1023).  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  no  true  development  of  Christian  faith 
or  morals,  as  Newman  (in  his  Development )  and 
countless  others  have  argued,  that  the  faith  has 
been  elaborated  into  a  creed  that  omits  no  detail 
of  doctrine,  and  the  morality  into  a  code  that  lays 
down  every  detail  of  duty.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  true 
humility  to  surrender  our  individuality  to  any  other 
man  made  like  to  ourselves. 

Yet  a  free  Protestant  code  and  a  smaller  creed 
do  not  necessarily  give  us  a  true  and  character¬ 
istic  faith,  or  save  us  from  a  mainly  negative 
standard  of  duty,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  kind  of 
consideration  for  others  more  needed  at  the  present 
day  than  to  have  courage  to  be  ourselves. 

To  leave  room  for  this  individuality  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  neglected  tasks  of  theology, 
and  to  leave  scope  for  it  in  the  Church  is  a  task 
that  has  never  been  very  anxiously  pursued  by  the 
ecclesiastic.  Yet  if  the  true  manifestation  of  faith 
is  power  to  become  sons  of  God  in  spite  of  society 
and  circumstances,  a  very  important  element  of 
it  should  be  the  maintenance  of  our  true  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  and  though  truth  can  only  be  one, 
there  should  be  something  characteristic  in  each 
man’s  faith.  The  preservation  of  this  difference 
among  the  Scripture  writers  is  the  real  task  of 
Biblical  Theology,  which  should  not  aim  at  evapor¬ 
ating  truth  into  what  each  man  thinks,  but  at 
showing  how  important  every  man  is  for  his  faith. 

Literature. — Goethe, Wilhelm  Meister-,  Schleiermacher.iJeiZen 
[tr.  On  Religion :  Speeches  to  its  Cultured  Despisers ,  1893]  and 
Monologen  [tr.  Monologues ] ;  Hegel,  Philosophic  der  Oeschichte 
[tr.  Philosophy  of  History,  1857] ;  Carlyle,  Heroes ;  Emerson, 
Essays :  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty  ;  Liidemann,  Persbnlichkeit  und 
Individuality,  1900 ;  Lemme,  Christliche  Ethik,  §  56,  1905  ; 
Schian,  ‘Glaube  und  Individuality! ’  ( Zeitschr .  fur  Theol.  u. 
Kirche,  1898) ;  A.  Breithaupt,  Rcchte  und  PJlichten  der  Indivi¬ 
duality  im  Christlich-sittlichen  Leben,  1901. 

John  Oman. 

INDIVIDUALITY  (OF  Christ).— Regarded  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  historical  character,  or  as  a  subject  of 
a  visible  career  among  men,  Christ  undoubtedly 
presents  as  distinct  an  aspect  of  individuality,  or 
concrete  reality,  as  can  be  affirmed  of  any  historical 
personage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  to  that  of  Christological 
construction,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  qualifying 
the  category  of  individuality  as  applied  to  Christ 
on  the  side  of  His  humanity.  Proceeding  from  the 
latter  point  of  view,  and  deferring  to  the  Catholic 
postulates  respecting  the  union  of  our  Lord’s  man¬ 
hood  with  the  pre-existent  Logos  or  Son  of  God, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  explaining  how 
a  real  concrete  manhood  can  be  taken  into  verit¬ 
able  union  with  the  Logos  without  effecting  a 
heterogeneous  and  double  personality.  The  task 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  in  wrestling  with  it  a 
temptation  easily  arises  to  strip  the  manhood  of 
concreteness  or  individuality,  and  thus  to  accom¬ 
modate  it  more  fully  to  the  demands  of  personal 
unity.  But  a  resort  to  this  alternative  has  its 
own  difficulty,  and  that  by  no  means  a  slight  one, 
since  the  thought  of  an  Incarnation  which  means 
the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  a  mutilated  man¬ 
hood,  or  with  a  mere  semblance  of  manhood,  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
hazard  in  affirming  that  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom  would  sooner  tolerate  an  element  of 
unresolved  dualism  in  the  person  of  Christ,  than 
sacrifice  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  reality  and 
perfection  of  His  manhood. 
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1.  Among  the  prominent  theories  involving  a 
sacrifice  of  this  kind  the  Apollinarian  is  the  most 
explicit  and  intelligible.  By  its  supposition  that 
the  Logos  took  the  place  of  the  rational  soul  in  the 
Redeemer,  so  that  the  Incarnation  involved  only 
the  assumption  of  a  human  body  with  its  principle 
of  animal  life,  it  evidently  simplifies  very  much 
the  problem  of  Christ’s  person.  But  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  takes  place  at  too  great  a  cost.  The  immut¬ 
able  Logos  clothed  in  a  fleshly  garment  is  obviously 
no  proper  subject  for  temptation  or  for  a  real  im¬ 
plication  in  human  experiences  generally.  lie 
cannot  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  Gospel 
representations,  except  by  resort  to  an  artificial, 
Docetic  interpretation.  As  lacking  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  factor  of  manhood,  He  is  destitute  of  the  most 
apprehensible  bond  of  brotherhood  and  ground  of 
companionship.  In  short,  the  advantage  which 
pertains  to  the  Apollinarian  theory,  on  the  score 
of  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  is  overmatched  by 
the  disadvantage  which  it  incurs  by  its  incompati¬ 
bility  with  Gospel  facts  and  by  its  abridgment  of 
Christ’s  competency  to  enter  into  the  life  of  men, 
and  thus  to  fulfil  the  complete  office  of  mediation. 
In  effect  it  abolishes  the  Son  of  Man ;  for  the 
archetypal  manhood,  which  Apollinaris  supposed 
to  be  resident  in  the  eternal  Logos,  is  a  far  off 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  concrete  reality 
which  naturally  is  present  to  our  thought  when 
we  use  the  term  ‘manhood.’ 

2.  A  second  historic  theory  which  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  our  theme  is  that  of  Monophysitism. 
This  differs  from  Apollinarism  in  its  formal  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  to  be  understood  the  assumption  of  a 
complete  human  nature.  This  acknowledgment, 
however,  turns  out  to  be  rather  verbal  than  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  Monophysite  assertion  of  a  single 
nature  in  the  incarnated  Christ  involved  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  the  human  nature  in  Him  with  the 
Divine  ;  and  this,  in  connexion  with  the  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  assigned  to  the  Divine  in  post-Nicene 
thinking,  meant  virtually  the  reduction  of  the 
human  to  the  rank  of  an  accident,  a  secondary 
and  contingent  property  or  group  of  properties, 
superinduced  upon  a  Divine  subject.  Such  an 
outcome,  it  is  needless  to  say,  runs  very  close  to 
the  submergence  of  the  human  side  of  Christ.  1 1 
leaves  no  place  for  the  thought  of  a  real  ethical 
manhood ;  for  a  proper  ethical  character  is  not 
predicable  of  a  selfless  accident.  And  with  this 
deficit  is  conjoined  a  serious  metaphysical  diffi¬ 
culty,  since  fundamental  thinking  insists  upon  a 
relation  of  commensurability  between  attributes 
and  their  subject,  and  does  not  approve  the  notion 
that  attributes  appropriate  to  a  finite  personality 
can  be  made  properly  to  inhere  in  an  infinite 
subject. 

3.  A  theory  favoured  with  more  orthodox  asso¬ 
ciations  than  the  Monophysite,  but  having  a  some¬ 
what  questionable  bearing  on  the  Christological 
problem,  is  the  theory  of  the  impersonality  of 
Christ's  manhood,  or  more  specifically,  the  theory 
that  His  manhood,  being  devoid  of  a  personality 
of  its  own,  obtained  from  the  first  moment  of  sub¬ 
sistence  its  personal  subject  in  the  Ego  of  the  pre¬ 
existent  Logos  (the  so-called  doctrine  of  enhypos- 
tasis).  This  theory  was  broached  by  Leontius  in 
the  6th  cent.,  was  advocated  by  John  of  Damascus 
in  the  8th  cent.,  and  has  had  in  later  times  con¬ 
siderable  currency  among  theologians  of  reputed 
orthodoxy,  though  never  receiving  any  distinct 
oecumenical  sanction.  As  handled  by  John  of 
Damascus,  the  notion  of  the  impersonality  of 
Christ’s  manhood  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
suitably  reconciled  with  the  full  reality  of  that 
manhood.  While  formally  he  assigned  to  the 
Redeemer  the  full  complement  of  human  faculties, 
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lie  felt  obliged  in  one  connexion  or  another  to  deny 
to  them  their  characteristic  forms  of  activity.  It 
would  not  do,  as  he  conceived,  to  admit  progress 
in  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  this  would 
contravene  the  truth  that  the  hypostatic  union  of 
the  human  with  the  Divine  in  H im  was  complete 
from  the  start.  For  a  like  reason  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  inadmissible  to  impute  real  prayer  to  Him. 
Divinity  needs  nothing,  and  a  humanity  that  is 
perfectly  united  with  Divinity  shares  in  its  suffi¬ 
ciency.  In  relation  to  the  will  also  the  Damascene 
considered  it  necessary  to  retrench  from  the  proper 
human  mode.  The  logical  issue  of  his  representa¬ 
tions  is  to  deny  to  the  human  will  in  Christ  all 
power  of  initiative,  and  to  reduce  it  entirely  to 
the  office  of  a  ‘  medium  through  which  the  Logos 
moved  the  man  Jesus.’  Quite  possibly  John  of 
Damascus  does  not  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
what  can  he  done  in  Christological  construction 
with  the  notion  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
being  without  personality  of  its  own,  derived  such 
personal  character  as  pertained  to  it  from  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  person  of  the  Logos.  But  certainly  it 
is  difficult  in  the  light  of  his  exposition  to  discover 
the  real  Son  of  Man.  The  image  of  a  genuine  and 
living  manhood  does  not  stand  forth  in  his  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  has  sometimes  been  concluded  that  a  special 
advantage  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imperson¬ 
ality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  helping  to 
explain  the  atoning  efficacy  of  His  work.  The 
inference  is  made  that  human  nature  in  this  char¬ 
acter  is  not  a  concrete,  limited  entity,  such  as  is 
the  human  nature  of  the  individual  man,  but 
rather  generic  or  universal.  It  is  then  argued 
that  Christ  in  perfecting  His  own  human  nature 
sanctified  human  nature  in  general.  Again,  it  is 
claimed  that,  in  virtue  of  His  literal  community 
with  men,  His  doing  was  in  the  proper  sense  a 
transaction  within,  as  well  as  for,  the  whole  body 
of  humanity.  As  an  eminently  spiritual  writer 
has  expressed  the  thought,  ‘  every  man  was  a  part 
of  Him,  and  He  felt  the  sins  of  every  man,  not  in 
sympathy,  but  in  sorrow  and  abhorrence  ’  (Thomas 
Erskine).  To  such  representations  it  is  legitimate 
to  reply,  that  what  needs  to  be  sanctified  is  not 
human  nature  in  itself,  but  myriads  of  human 
beings  ;  that  the  sanctification  of  human  nature  in 
Christ  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have  any 
immediate  effect  upon  its  sanctification  elsewhere, 
inasmuch  as  human  nature  in  Christ  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  stuff'  out  of  which  men  universally 
are  fashioned ;  and  that  a  generic  or  universal 
human  nature  belongs  purely  to  the  realm  of  the 
conceptual,  and  cannot  possibly  have  any  place  in 
the  sphere  of  real  being.  In  short,  the  line  of 
representation  in  question  rests  upon  a  fiction 
which  modern  philosophy  for  the  most  part  has 
discountenanced — the  fiction  of  the  real  existence 
of  universals. 

4.  While  it  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
one  of  these  historic  theories,  as  respects  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  integrity  or  concrete  reality  of  Christ’s 
manhood,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  offer  a  definite  sub¬ 
stitute  which  is  not  open  to  exception.  Indeed,  an 
attempt  at  strict  construction  is  certain  to  mis¬ 
carry.  The  extraordinary  as  such  rebels  against 
complete  elucidation,  and  by  supposition  the  union 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact.  Any  one  who  accepts  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  must  admit  that  the  individuality  of  Christ’s 
manhood  was  specially  conditioned  ;  but  equally, 
any  one  who  admits  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  Incarnation  must  grant  the  impossibility  of 
giving  a  full  explanation  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  this  special  conditioning.  We  cannot  fully  con¬ 
strue  our  own  relation  to  the  Divine ;  how  then 
should  we  expect  to  gain  clear  insight  into  the 
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relation  of  the  human  to  the  Divine  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  ?  Probably  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  form  an  ideal  picture  of  the  normal  relation 
of  perfected  manhood  to  the  Divine,  and  then 
beyond  this  to  postulate  the  mystery  of  a  special 
bond  between  Christ’s  manhood  and  His  Divinity. 
The  forming  of  the  ideal  picture  will  be  distinctly 
helpful.  For,  having  clearly  apprehended  the 
great  truth  that  manhood  loses,  nothing  of  its 
proper  character  by  intimate  union  with  the 
Divine,  that  the  human  spirit  is  never  more  itself 
than  when  it  is  possessed  by  and  insphered  in  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  freedom  is  never  so  complete  as 
when  the  human  will  by  its  own  consent  passes 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  Divine  will, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  believe  that  manhood  in 
Christ  suffered  no  retrenchment  by  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  union  with  the  Divine,  but  rather  is  to 
be  accounted  the  full-orbed  specimen  of  manhood 
as  respects  ethical  worth  and  all  tender  and  beauti¬ 
ful  traits. 

Taken  in  a  popular  sense,  rather  than  in  relation 
to  Christological  theory,  the  subject  of  individu¬ 
ality  suggests  a  discussion  of  those  characteristics 
which  may  be  regarded  as  specially  distinctive  of 
Christ  as  a  historic  personage.  This  discussion, 
however,  is  reserved  for  the  art.  Uniqueness. 
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INDOLENCE. — The  spirit  of  Christ’s  religion  is 
inimical  to  indolence  in  the  sphere  of  business 
(Lk  1611,  Mt  2448  2526),  but  more  especially  indolent 
Christianity  is  salt  without  savour  (Mt  513).  Not 
only  is  a  state  of  salvation  hard  to  maintain  (Mt 
714),  but  perfection  is  to  be  aimed  at  (548).  An 
enemy  sows  tares  while  we  sleep  (1325).  The  oil 
in  our  lamps  consumes  as  we  rest  (255).  Watch¬ 
fulness  is  the  very  opposite  of  indolence  (2641). 
The  hid  talent  will  reproach  the  indolent  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  (2518).  Most  deadly  is  the 
spiritual  indolence  which  is  satisfied  to  have 
Abraham  for  father  (Lk  38,  Jn  839),  or  Christ  for 
Saviour,  without  response  to  the  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  and  motion  and 
progress. 

A  signal  judgment  may  be  executed  upon  the 
indolent  soul,  either  after  a  period  of  further  pro¬ 
bation  (Lk  136"9),  or  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
when  that  day  comes  as  a  snare  (Lk  2134),  and  the 
Judge  pronounces  the  sentence  (Mk  ll14).  The 
conscience  must  be  kept  awake  and  intelligent 
(Mt  523-  24).  The  beginnings  of  evil  must  be 
checked  (v.18t-).  The  ears  must  be  open  to  learn, 
and  the  heart  ready  to  believe  (ll15).  The  rock 
foundation  to  build  the  house  upon  may  need 
much  toil  to  reach  it  (724).  And  continually 
the  servant  of  Christ  must  be  ready  for  his 
Master’s  coming,  with  loins  girded  and  lights 
burning  (Lk  1235). — Love  is  not  indolent  in  seeking 
the  lost  sheep  (Mt  1812).  Hope  is  not  indolent  in 
running  to  the  sepulchre  (Jn  204),  or  hastening  to 
the  manger  (Lk  216).  Faith  is  not  indolent  in 
pressing  through  the  crowd  to  be  healed  (Mk  527). 

‘  The  zeal  of  thine  house  shall  eat  me  up’  (Jn  217). 
See  also  art.  Slothfulness. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

INFANCY.— 

1.  The  period  of  infancy,  properly  speaking,  may  be  taken  as 
lying  between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  its  being  weaned ;  and 
Hebrew  children  were  usually  weaned  at  two  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts.  Quite  a  number  of  terms  are  used  in  Ileb.  to 
describe  childhood  and  youth  at  various  stages ;  and  in  this 
earliest  period  before  a  child  has  become  a  gdmul  (SlDJ 
‘weaned’),  there  are  three  different  terms  that  may  be  applied 
to  him.  The  infant  is  (f.  rn(r),  the  (new-)  born  (cf.  ‘  bairn,’ 
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‘barn’),  pj'l’  (the  suckling),  and  A'>  (or  *??y),  also  indicating 
dependence  for  nourishment.  In  NT,  apart  from  the  general 
use  of  -rosiV  or  the  terms  used  are  (1)  (applying  to 

the  unborn  child  as  well  [Lk  l41]),  and  (2)  v/iT/s?.  The  aspect  of 
infancy  connoted  by  vimo;,  as  contrasted  with  the  Heb.  terms, 
is  inability  to  speak  (  =  Lat.  infans).  In  Mt  21lt>,  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Ps  83,  LXX,  the  Greek  translators  use  r/isriai  as=  ?/’>, 
and  the  ptcp.  flrjAiisJaiv  as=p.fl\  With  the  exception  of  Lk  1845, 
f3f<tts  occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Lk.’s  account  of  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  vrixios,  in  addition  to  Mt  211®,  only  in  a  figurative 
use  in  Mt  1125  =  Lk  1021. 

2.  All  that  the  Gospels  have  to  tell  concerning 
the  infancy  of  Jesus  is  found  in  Lk  2  and  Mt  2. 
Excluding  the  story  of  the  Birth,  we  have  the 
following  series  of  events : — the  Circumcision,  the 
Presentation,  the  Visit  of  the  Magi,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the 
Return  and  Settlement  at  Nazareth.  The  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  in  the  way  of  weaving  these 
narratives  into  a  coherent  and  harmonious  whole 
are  now  generally  recognized.  Harmonists  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  even  as  to  the  time-order  in 
which  the  events  should  be  placed.  (Andrews,  in 
his  Life  of  Our  Lord,  p.  91  f.,  conveniently  shows 
the  diversity  that  has  obtained).  If  it  were  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  settle  such  order, 
Wieseler’s  view  (Chron.  Synopsis,  i.  eh.  iii.)  seems 
the  most  reasonable,  arranging  as  follows : — Cir¬ 
cumcision,  Presentation  (or  Purification  of  Mary), 
Visit  of  the  Magi,  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  Return  to  Nazareth.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  narrative  in  Mt  2  is  concerned,  it 
is  evidently  unrelated  to  Lk.’s  account  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus ;  it  stands  as  a  story  by  itself, 
detached  from  its  own  context ;  the  opening  (roO  Si 
’It jctov  yewrjO^vTos,  k.t.X.)  is  quite  indefinite  as  a 
time-expression,  and  anything  like  chronological 
interest  is  at  a  minimum. 

The  accounts  of  the  Infancy  comprise  :  (a) 
normal  features — the  Circumcision,  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  (  =  Purification  of  Mary  and  Redemption  of 
the  Firstborn) ;  and  ( b )  peculiar  features — the  Visit 
of  the  Magi  and  connected  incidents. 

As  for  (a),  it  is  noticeable  that  we  have  these 
particulars  given  in  Lk.  alone.  The  rites  appointed 
to  be  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  Hebrew  boy,  a 
firstborn,  were  duly  carried  out.  The  Circumci¬ 
sion  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  (Lk  221),  i.e.  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  ancient  law  and  usage 
(Lv  123).  Again,  after  the  proper  interval  (Lv  124) 
the  Purification  of  Mary  with  all  due  rites  took 
place  at  the  Temple  (Lk  222). 

The  x.utmv  (‘their  purification’)  cannot  without  strain  be 
made  to  refer  to  any  but  both  Joseph  and  Mary  who  brought 
the  child  to  Jerusalem  (see  also  v.:w).  This,  as  well  as  the  inter¬ 
pretation  making  oc-Ituv  refer  to  mother  and  child  (see,  e.fj., 
rendering  of  the  Twentieth  Cent.  N'T),  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ritual  law  (Lv  12) ;  and  the  reading  followed  by  AV  (‘  her  purifica¬ 
tion  ’),  which  has  practically  no  MS  authority,  is  an  evident 
correction  to  remove  the  discrepancy. 

The  offering  brought  was  that  prescribed  for 
persons  in  humble  circumstances  (Lv  128),  though 
the  regulation  is  so  quoted  in  Lk  224  that  this  does 
not  explicitly  appear.  The  Presentation  of  the 
infant  Jesus  involved  at  the  same  time  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  Redemption  of  the  firstborn  son, 
as  the  reference  to  Ex  132- 15  shows.  In  our  Lord’s 
day  a  rabbinical  regulation  had  added  to  the 
Mosaic  rule  the  condition  that  the  child  thus  pre¬ 
sented  and  redeemed  should  be  free  from  physical 
defect  and  blemish. 

In  the  Pentateuch  this  devotion  of  the  male  firstborn  of  both 
man  and  beast  to  Jahweh,  carrying  with  it  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
demption  in  the  case  of  sons,  is  traced  as  to  its  institution  to  the 
smiting  of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt  at  the  Exodus  (Ex  1315,  Nu 
313).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  an  affinity 
between  this  Hebrew  custom  and  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings 
amongst  the  Arabs,  and  that  they  have  a  common  source  in  ideas 
of  taboo  as  associated  with  the  firstborn— ideas  belonging  to  a 
remote  Semitic  antiquity  (see  W.  E.  Smith,  RS 2  p.  462  ff.). 

Yet  in  connexion  with  these  ordinary  incidents 
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of  infancy  among  the  Jews  we  have  touches  of  the 
unusual,  though  the  forecast  of  a  great  destiny  thus 
indicated  is  not  per  se  an  incredible  feature  of  the 
dawn  of  such  a  life.,  At  the  Circumcision  the  name 
Jesus  was  given,  we  are  told  (Lk  221),  in  accordance 
with  an  angelic  intimation  to  Mary  prior  to  con¬ 
ception  ( l31),  a  matter  in  which,  it  may  be  noted,  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  representation  in  Mt 
fis-ss  appears.  At  the  Presentation  the  part  played 
by  Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk  225'38)  forms  an  unwonted 
accompaniment  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
and  wonderfully  breaks  in  upon  the  even  recital  of 
customary  proceedings  (cf.  vv.24-  39).  The  close 
parallel,  however,  which  exists  here  with  the  story 
of  John  the  Baptist’s  birth  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Cf.  Lk  113.  59-63  and  pi  021;  also  l65'79  and  227-38. 
The  character  of  the  narratives  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  as  regards  such  elements  as  these,  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  have  thus  conveyed  to  us  ‘  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Jewish-Christian  views  of  Jesus,’  and  argues 
a  special  Jewish-Christian  (Palestinian)  source  (see 
Moffatt,  Historical  NT,  p.  651  ff. ). 

( b )  The  more  peculiar  features  are  furnished  by 
the  narrative  in  Mt  2.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  stories  themselves ;  but 
some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  considerable 
problems  to  which  they  give  rise.  Did  they  form 
from  the  very  first  an  integral  part  of  Mt.’s  Gospel? 
Considerations  of  style  and  general  structure 
favour  the  probability  of  their  being  from  another 
hand  than  that  which  furnished  the  main  body  of 
the  Gospel.  The  stories  are  not  therefore  to  be 
rejected  as  without  historic  basis ;  nor  are  we  to 
cast  them  aside  on  the  arbitrary  ground  of  intrinsic 
incredibility.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  striking 
features  of  the  narrative  that  raise  the  question  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  narrative  precisely  is. 
Consider,  e.g.,  the  use  made  of  dream-warnings 
(w.12.13. 1122)  ;  the  peculiarities  in  the  leading  of 
the  ‘  star  ’  (seen  first  in  the  East,  then  lost  sight  of 
— else  they  had  not  gone  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 
Bethlehem — only  to  reappear  and  go  before  them 
to  Bethlehem,  moving  in  the  heavens,  and  at 
last  stopping  ‘over  where  the  young  child  was’) ; 
the  symbolic  character  of  the  threefold  offering 
(v.11) ;  and,  lastly,  the  dominant  interest  in  the 
element  of  prophetic  fulfilment,  making  each  turn 
in  the  story  answer  to  some  passage  from  the 
prophets  (vv.6- 15- 17- 23),  the  correspondence  in  some 
cases  being  but  remote  and  obscure.  We  at  once 
characterize  as  legendary  such  embroidery  of  the 
story  of  the  Magi  as  makes  them  ‘  three  kings  of 
Orient,’  .gives  them  names,  and  elaborates  their 
after  history,  and  such  features  as  the  ox  and  the 
ass  incessantly  adoring  the  Child  (Gosp.  of  pseudo- 
Mt.) ;  but  is  the  story  as  it  stands  in  Mt.  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  elements  of  the  same  order  ?  The 
narrative  is  so  naive,  e.g.,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
and  beside  the  mark  to  venture  seriously  on  calcu¬ 
lations  to  prove  that  some  astronomical  pheno¬ 
menon,  such  as  a  conjunction  of  planets,  really 
explains  what  is  said  of  the  star. 

The  story  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently  improbable.  Herod 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  at  such  a  measure  if 
occasion  arose  for  it.  Absence  of  confirmatory 
references  in  history  also  goes  for  little  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  considered.  Macrobius 
(Saturn,  ii.  4),  writing  in  the  5th  cent.,  states  that 
Augustus,  hearing  that  some  baby  boys  of  less 
than  two  years  of  age  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Herod’s  command,  and  that  the  king’s  own  child 
was  amongst  those  killed,  said  ‘  Melius  est  Herodis 
porcum  esse  quam  filium.’  This  looks  like  a  re¬ 
ference  ;  but  how  strange,  if  it  were  so,  that  the 
Mt.  narrative  should  fail  to  notice  such  a  notable 
circumstance  !  It  is  a  curious  passage,  but  evi¬ 
dently  all  its  interest  is  in  the  Emperor’s  bon  mot, 
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playing  on  the  Gr.  terms  for  ‘pig’  (6s)  and  ‘son’ 
(vios).  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  little  ones  slain  must  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  small  (Edersheim  says  ‘probably  20  at 
most,’  i.  214),  in  correction  of  later  exaggerations 
(perhaps  helped  by  the  vivid  language  of  v.18)  ;  but 
this  does  not  destroy  the  pathetic  element  in  such 
an  association  with  the  infancy  of  our  Lord  in 
Christian  tradition.  But,  all  things  considered, 
though  it  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  we  have  here 
a  designed  Messianic  parallel  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  infant  Moses,  the  parallel  is  not  so  close  as  to 
suggest  pure  invention,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
all  substratum  of  fact  to  be  wanting. 

Suggestions,  also,  which  see  in  the  ‘  Repose  in 
Egypt,’  as  it  used  to  be  called,  only  a  typical  indi¬ 
cation  of  Jesus  as  the  vine  of  Israel  ‘brought  out 
of  Egypt  ’  (art.  ‘  Gospels  ’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1780), 
are  not  wholly  convincing  and  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time,  as  regards  the  whole  narrative  in 
Mt  2,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  affords  no  solution  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  it  gives  rise  when  compared  with  the 
representations  of  Lk.,  especially,  e.g.,  in  the  im¬ 
plication  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  continuously 
resident  at  Bethlehem  probably  until  Jesus  was 
nearly  two  years  old,  and  that  they  went  to  Naza¬ 
reth  to  live  only  after  their  return  from  Egypt. 

3.  The  sources  of  the  Infancy  narratives  remain 
a  subject  of  debate.  Speaking  of  the  Mt.  docu¬ 
ment  in  particular,  Sanday  says  ‘  we  are  in  the 
dark’  (art.  ‘Jesus  Christ’  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  644). 
Resch’s  well-known  attempt  to  establish  an  original 
Hebrew  ‘  Childhood-Gospel,’  having  as  parts  of  its 
contents  both  the  Lk.  and  Mt.  stories,  has  failed 
to  carry  conviction.  An  important  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  presented  by  a  comparison  of  these  narra¬ 
tives  with  the  conspicuous  features  of  certain  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  particularly  the  Protevan- 
gelium  of  J ames,  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas , 
and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  just  at  such  a  point  as  this  that 
the  apocryphal  writings  come  most  noticeably  into 
contact  with  our  Canonical  Gospels,  as  also  it  is  in 
the  ministry  and  teaching  of  Jesus  that  they  depart 
most  widely  from  them.  A  superabundance  of 
fantastic  elements  in  these  Christian  Apocrypha  is 
at  once  revealed  on  the  most  superficial  compari¬ 
son  :  still  there  are  elements  in  common,  and  here 
and  there  points  of  close  contact.  In  the  Gospel  of 
the  Childhood ,  e.g.,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Magi 
woven  into  the  narrative,  and  Mt  21  is  almost  liter¬ 
ally  paralleled,  as  also  the  adoration  and  offering 
of  the  threefold  gift  (see  H.  Sike’s  edition  of  1697, 
with  Lat.  tr.  p.  17),  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  curious  divergences  appear.  It  is  most  im- 
>robable  that  our  narratives  were  directly  borrowed 
rom  any  of  these  apocryphal  works  and  finally  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  It  seems  also 
unlikely  that  our  Gospels  were  used  specifically  in 
the  production  of  any  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  that 
out  of  our  Gospels  the  narratives  in  Mt  1.  2  and 
Lk  1.  2  were  simply  taken  for  expansion  into  the 
extraordinary  congeries  of  marvels  of  which  these 
extra-canonical  writings  mostly  consist.  Why  may 
not  canonical  and  apocryphal  accounts  have  alike 
originated  in  a  common  early  tradition,  though 
they  have  flowed  so  far  apart?  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  those  who  promulgated  and  those 
who  received  most  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
sincerely  believed  themselves  to  be  Christians. 
Pseudo- Matthew  indeed  openly  professes  to  be 
actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ  in  writing  his 
wonder-crowded  account  of  the  infancy  and  boy¬ 
hood  of  our  Lord.  Our  narratives,  however,  are 
characterized  by  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  re¬ 
straint  when  compared  with  such  accounts  as  his ; 
they  proclaim  themselves  so  much  nearer  what  the 


facts  must  have  been.  But  one  source  of  apocry¬ 
phal  developments  appears  to  have  been  the  deep- 
seated  fondness  of  Jews  for  liaggddGth  (see  lionehoo, 
The  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  p. 
xix) ;  and  one  great  feature  of  such  haggaduth  was 
the  interest  shown  in  connecting  OT  prophecies 
with  fulfilments.  The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  haggadic  elements  may  not  even  have 
found  their  way  into  our  brief  canonical  narratives. 
If  it  be  so,  it  cannot  detract  from  the  supreme 
value  of  the  portraiture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels. 
G.  H.  Box  (in  ZNTW,  1905,  p.  80  ff. )  suggests  that 
Mt  1.  2  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  midrdsh,  which 
means  much  the  same  thing,  though  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  historical  basis,  that  is  to  say,  is 
treated  in  subservience  to  edification  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  Messianic  faith.  See  also  artt.  Babe, 
Childhood. 

Literature.  —  Lives  of  Christ ;  Supplemental  section  of 
Sanday’s  art.  ‘  Jesus  Christ  ’  in  Hastings’  DB ;  Ramsay,  Was 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  1 ;  Resch,  ‘  Das  Kindheits-evangelium, 
( TIT  iv.  Heft  3,  1897);  Gore,  Dissertations ,  p.  12  ff. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

INFLUENCE. — 1.  The  influence  of  Christ 
during  His  life.  —  (a)  On  His  disciples.  —  This 
from  the  very  first  was  remarkable.  The  short 
interview  that  John  and  Andrew  had  with  Jesus 
after  He  had  been  pointed  out  by  their  old  master 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketli  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  seems  to  have  carried  them  away  at 
once.  Andrew  has  no  misgivings,  but  goes  off  to 
his  brother  with  the  great  news  that  they  have 
found  the  Messiah  (Jn  l37ff-).  The  disciples, 
spiritually  minded  though  they  were,  must  have 
felt  all  the  prejudices  that  widely  existed  against 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  as  a  poor  and  un¬ 
distinguished  person  from  a  northern  village  of  no 
reputation,  and  yet  they  were  at  once  conquered. 
One  evening’s  conversation  convinced  them  that 
He  was  their  Prince.  A  like  instantaneous  recog¬ 
nition  is  recorded  of  Bartholomew,  if  he  be,  as 
seems  likely,  the  same  as  Nathanael.  He  has 
difficulties  to  overcome  which  he  had  frankly 
stated  to  Philip  when  he  ran  in  with  the  same 
great  news  that  Andrew  had  told  Peter.  But  they 
vanish  before  the  presence  and  words  of  his  Lord. 
The  encouraging  description  of  his  own  character  set 
Nathanael  wondering,  and  when  this  was  followed 
by  news  which  showed  that  He  knew  of  some 
secret  passage  in  his  life,  he  confesses  His  great¬ 
ness  in  the  fullest  terms,  ‘  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel  ’  ( l49).  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  impression  is 
made  not  by  any  miracle  or  sign,  but  by  what 
Christ  was  and  what  He  said.  A  little  later  there 
follows  the  first  sign,  —  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine, — and  with  it  the  natural  deepening  of 
the  hold  Christ  had  on  His  disciples  (2lff-).  All 
their  previous  hopes  were  confirmed  (‘ crediderunt 
amplius,’  Bengel).  Up  to  this  time  there  are  no 
hostile  influences  at  work.  As  simple-minded  men 
they  probably  supposed%  that  all  the  world  would 
share  their  sanguine  ho'pes.  The  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  followed  as  it  was  by  public  questioning 
as  to  His  right  to  take  that  bold  step  (213ff-),  was 
probably  the  first  indication  that  He  would  not 
be  able  to  influence  all  men  alike. 

From  that  time  onward  the  attempt  to  break 
down  our  Lord’s  influence  becomes  much  more 
definite  and  decided.  His  supposed  birthplace, — 
Nazareth, — His  humble  parentage,  His  lack  of  a 
really  good  education,  all  these  and  many  other 
objections  were  constantly  urged  (Jn  7*5),  and 
must  have  caused  some  difficulty  in  the  disciples’ 
minds.  His  great  assertions  that  He  was  the  Bread 
of  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  635-  48 
812  95),  aroused  great  opposition  and  lost  Him 
many  friends.  But  when  after  eighteen  months  of 
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criticism,  obloquy,  and  insult.  He  asked  His  dis¬ 
ciples  definitely  as  to  their  opinion  about  Him, 
they  replied  through  Peter  without  hesitation : 
‘  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God’ 
(Mt  1616).  It  is  true  that  this  was  the  conviction 
they  had  had  at  the  outset,  but  it  had  not  been 
tested,  it  had  not  been  held  against  the  whole 
world.  The  disciples  were  not  fanatics,  they  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  their  own  Church 
and  nation  ;  they  felt  keenly  the  opposition  and 
hatred  which  their  view  everywhere  encountered, 
and  yet  they  held  it.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  our 
Lord  s  personal  influence.  That  He  knew  their 
difficulties  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  He  prayed 
for  them  before  He  asked  the  question  (Lk  918). 
That  He  rejoiced  in  their  loyalty  is  also  plain 
from  the  great  words  spoken  to  Peter  (Mt  1617'19). 
The  Transfiguration  followed  quickly  (Mt  17lff*  II), 
in  order  that  the  three  disciples  who  knew  Him 
best  might  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  in 
the  greater  difficulties  that  lay  before  them.  Soon 
our  Lord  became  a  proscribed  person,  not  only  ex¬ 
communicated  from  all  the  synagogues  of  the  land, 
but  bringing  under  that  ban  all  His  friends  (Jn 
922).  Their  loyalty,  however,  remained  unbroken 
except  in  one  case,  that  of  Judas.  This  man  must 
have  felt  our  Lord’s  influence  at  one  time,  and 
indeed  been  always  more  or  less  under  it.  He 
could  not  tear  himself  away  from  it,  though  he 
was  feeling  more  and  more  uncomfortable  in  the 
barren  prospects  that  Christ’s  language  and  the 
hostility  of  the  world  seemed  to  suggest.  Only 
little  by  little  he  stifled  it,  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  it  was  not  till  the  very  last,  even  after  he  had 
promised  to  betray  Him,  that  it  failed.  Then  St. 
John  (1327)  adds  the  significant  words,  ‘After  the 
sop,  then  entered  Satan  into  him,’  and  the  disciple 
was  lost. 

The  severest  test  was  felt  after  the  arrest.  That 
the  Prince  and  Messiah  should  be  betrayed  by  His 
own  people  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  that 
they  should  clamour  for  His  death,  was  the  greatest 
trial  that  a  faithful  friendship  has  ever  had  to  bear. 
It  is  true  the  disciples  ought  to  have  known  their 
Scriptures  ;  but,  like  good  people  to-day,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  current  interpretations  instead  of  searching 
the  Holy  Writings  for  themselves.  That  our  Lord’s 
influence  would  have  remained  with  them  had  He 
not  risen  again  is,  of  course,  certain  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  the  influence  of  a  holy  life  and  a  great 
example,  not  of  an  abiding  Presence  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hope.  This  was  given  them  by  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  which  at  once  illuminated  all  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  past  and  made  His  Messiahship  a 
felt  reality.  And  after  Pentecost  they  found  their 
minds  and.  imaginations  extraordinarily  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  witnessed 
to  every  word  and  act  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
Christ. 

(b)  On  the  people. — This  was  as  surprising  in  its 
own  way  as  His  influence  on  the  disciples.  ‘  They 
heard  Him  gladly’  (Mk  1237).  They  would  have 
taken  Him  ‘by  force  and  made  him  king’  (Jn 
616).  They  prevented  any  open  act  of  hostility 
against  Him  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  who  were 
afraid  of  them  (Lk  2019  222).  They  never  could 
make  up  their  minds  who  He  was,  but  yet  were 
convinced  He  was  no  ordinary  person.  He  was 
either  Elijah,  or  the  great  expected  Prophet,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  even  the  Baptist  risen  again  (Mt 
1614 1|).  That  they  turned  completely  round  at  the 
last  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  malign  influence  of 
the  Pharisees  joined  to  the  great  disappointment 
experienced  when  nothing  followed  the  events  of 
Palm  Sunday.  Like  the  people  of  Lystra,  they 
were  enraged  at  having  openly  declared  themselves 
on  the  side  of  a  movement  wnich  seemed  to  have 
no  result.  Our  Lord’s  influence  on  the  people  was 


just  what  we  should  expect,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  consider  its  particular  character. 

(c)  On  His  enemies. — At  first  it  strikes  us 
strangely  that  One  who  not  only  did  no  harm,  but 
always  went  about  doing  good.  One  who  refused 
to  be  entrapped  into  any  political  movement,  One 
who  observed  fasts  and  festivals,  attended  syna¬ 
gogue  and  temple,  should  have  excited  such  bitter 
hostility.  He  had  none  of  the  marks  of  a  great 
social  reformer,  disliked  crowds  and  great  cities, 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  any  excitement  caused 
by  His  words  or  deeds,  chose  for  His  intimate 
friends  plain  middle-class  men  who  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  mark  about  them  except  their  religious¬ 
ness.  All  His  teaching  was  constructive  rather 
than  destructive.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  Gentiles 
as  His  servant  Paul  did,  nor  of  the  Temple  as 
Stephen  did.  He  was  indignant  at  the  abuses 
of  the  time,  and  was  unsparing  in  His  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Pharisees  and  scribes,  but  the  hostility  had 
set  in  before  that,  and  its  only  explanation  is  the 
hatred  of  bad  men  to  a  holy  life. 

(d)  On  individuals. — (a)  The  visit  of  Nicodemus 

shows  something  of  the  power  Jesus  exercised  in 
public.  Although  Nicodemus  was  a  person  of 
some  importance,  he  treats  our  Lord,  in  spite  of 
His  humble  circumstances,  as  not  only  a  great  but 
a  Divine  teacher  from  whom  he  would  gladly 
learn  (Jn  32).  And  the  conversation  with  Him  on 
that  occasion  bore  fruit.  (/3)  Pilate,  too,  was  evi¬ 
dently  greatly  impressed  by  Jesus.  With  his  in¬ 
born  contempt  for  the  Jews  he  would  have  decided 
the  matter  the  Sanhedrin  brought  before  him  very 
quickly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  majesty  of  Jesus’ 
presence  and  the  brief  but  striking  words  He 
spoke.  That  he  should  have  been  afraid  when  the 
Jews  told  him  that  the  prisoner  had  claimed  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  and  at  once  sought  another  inter¬ 
view,  shows  that  there  was  a  mysterious  influence 
about  our  Lord  which  made  the  governor  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  ;  and  this  fear  was  only  increased 
when  his  question,  ‘Whence  art  thou?’  received 
no  answer  (Jn  198f-).  (y)  Even  Caiaphas  treats 

Christ  with  a  respect  which  he  would  have  gladly 
dispensed  with.  His  continued  silence  led  the 
high  priest  to  take  the  very  unusual  step  of  forcing 
some  statement  out  of  Him  by  solemn  adjuration 
(Mt  2663).  (5)  The  most  touching  illustrations  of 

Christ’s  influence  are  found  amongst  the  sinful. 
They  were  drawn  to  Him  as  steel  to  the  magnet. 
He  was  their  friend  (Mt  ll19),  to  whom  they  could 
give  their  confidences.  Tired  of  life  they  turned 
instinctively  to  Him,  and  gladly  gave  Him  their 
all.  Matthew,  Zacchams,  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  are  only  typical  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  came  to  Hun 
because  they  were  sure  of  His  love,  and  recognized 
that  He  had  power  to  forgive. 

2.  Secret  of  Christ’s  influence. — (a)  Not 
the  influence  of  His  position  as  Son  of  God. — When 
we  remember  who  He  was,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  we  are  perhaps  surprised 
that  our  Lord  never  used  the  influence  of  His 
unique  position.  Had  He  chosen.  He  could  have 
done  what  He  was  tempted  to  do,  forced  men  to 
believe  by  some  plain  unmistakable  wonder  like 
that  of  throwing  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  (Mt  46).  He  could  have  appeared  as  the 
great  I  AM  attended  by  legions  of  angels  (2653). 
He  could  have  declared  authoritatively  that  He 
was  the  great  God,  and  proved  it  by  the  destruction 
of  the  towns  and  villages  which  denied  it  (Lk  962ff-).' 
He  could  have  used  His  position  and  forced  men 
to  recognize  it.  And  again  and  again,  as  the 
above  references  show.  He  was  tempted  to  do  it. 
But  He  rejected  the  temptation.  It  is  a  method, 
as  we  know,  freely  employed  in  the  world,  and 
widely  popular.  People  prefer  the  influence  of  the 
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direct  to  the  indirect.  They  like  to  have  some 
sign  from  heaven  which  will  save  them  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  and  be  a  short'  cut  to  a  difficult  con¬ 
clusion.  And  the  Jews  were  always  seeking  this 
(Mt  1238) ;  always  hoping  that  He  would  either 
show  that  His  claims  were  invalid  and  that  He  was 
unable  to  give  a  sign,  or  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
some  miracle.  Our  Lord  tells  them  that,  even  if 
He  gave  them  a  sign,  the  sign  of  a  man  risen  from 
the  dead,  it  would  have  no  effect  in  changing  their 
lives  (Lk  1632).  It  may  be  asked — But  what  about 
His  miracles?  In  the  first  place,  they  were  never 
done  as  a  proof  of  His  claims.  He  never  pro¬ 
claimed  a  great  truth  and  then  worked  a  miracle 
to  show  it  was  true.  They  were  all  in  obedience 
to  an  earnest  call  for  help  ;  and  faith,  where  it 
could  be  had,  was  a  condition  essential  to  His 
working  (Mk  65).  When  done,  they  were  evi¬ 
dences,  but  only  secondary  to  the  evidence  of  His 
own  personality.  If  men  were  too  dull  to  believe 
in  Him  for  what  He  was,  then  there  was  still  the 
sign  of  His  works.  ‘  Though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works’  (Jn  1038);  ‘Believe  me  that  I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake’  (14u). 

(b)  Not  the  influence  of  popularity. — In  the  next 
place,  Jesus  did  not  seek  influence  through  flatter¬ 
ing  people  or  rulers.  Satan  recognized  in  Christ 
extraordinary  attractive  powers.  His  love  and 
manners  were  such  that  He  could,  had  He  chosen, 
have  won  over  the  whole  world  to  His  side.  Never 
in  anyone  had  there  been  such  rich  human  gifts, 
such  wide  sympathies,  such  intimate  knowledge  of 
men’s  ways  and  hearts.  Satan’s  attempt  to  persuade 
Christ  to  do  him  homage  (Mt  49 1!  Lk  47)  was  more 
subtle  than  is  often  supposed.  It  was  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  win,  through  flattery  of  the  world-power, 

- — a  path  that  has  again  and  again  been  pursued  by 
great  men.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Christ 
never  sought  influence  that  way.  The  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  only  expressed  the  general  feeling 
in  saying,  ‘  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  and  carest 
not  for  anyone  :  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person 
of  men  ’  (Mt  2216). 

(c)  The  influence  of  personality .  —  Christ  influ¬ 
enced  men  not  by  the  majesty  of  His  position  nor 
by  His  marvellous  works,  but  by  His  personality. 
It  was  what  He  was  more  than  what  He  said  or 
did.  Men  felt  about  Him  that  He  was  always 
infinitely  greater  than  anything  He  said.  And  it 
was  because  of  the  tremendous  force  that  sprang 
forth  from  His  personality  that  He  could  say  the 
most  amazing  things  without  amazing.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  disciples  were,  during  His 
lifetime,  feeling  their  way  towards  the  mystery  of 
His  Person.  They  did  not  know  at  first  what 
they  knew  afterwards.  And  yet  they  could  feel 
thankful  for  teaching  which  placed  Him  before 
wife  and  child,  before  brother  or  sister  (Mt  1 037 ) . 
They  welcomed  Him  as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life.  He  did  not  point  it  out,  for  He  was  it. 
He  did  not  give  it  as  something  apart  from  Him¬ 
self.  All  this,  which  would  have  been  intolerable 
from  anyone  else,  was  a  relief  from  Him,  as  it 
expressed  in  words  their  own  feelings  (729).  So, 
too,  the  weight  of  His  authority  was  not  that  of 
the  scribes,  dependent  on  others,  but  that  derived 
from  His  own  personality.  It  was  this  that 
astonished  the  people,  who  were  accustomed  in 
their  teachers  to  quotations  from  others  and  to 
second-hand  information.  With  Him  it  was  always 
personal :  ‘We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  we  have  seen  ’  (Jn  3n).  Now  and  again  it 
flashed  forth  in  a  way  that  dazzled  and  over¬ 
powered,  as  when  the  men  of  Nazareth  wished  to 
fling  Him  over  the  cliff,  as  when  those  of  Jei'usalem 
would  have  stoned  Him,  as  when  those  sent  to 


arrest  Him  fell  back  when  He  declared  who  He 
was  (Lk  429,  Jn  859  186). 

(d)  Power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Beyond  all  this 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult  to  explain, 
viz.  the  effect  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
His  Baptism.  When  the  Baptist  was  asked  to 
account  for  the  influence  of  Christ,  he  replied,  ‘  A 
man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him 
from  heaven,’  and  went  on  to  say  that  not  only 
was  the  Christ  above  all  as  coming  from  above, 
but  that  He  was  endowed  with  the  Spirit  beyond 
all  measure  (Jn  3'-'7-  34).  It  would  seem,  though 
the  passage  is  not  clear,  that  part  of  His  influence 
was  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  His  own  spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
man  in  such  measure  as  man’s  limitations  allow, 
was  given  to  the  infinite  heart  and  mind  of  Christ 
fully,  infinitely,  without  bound.  And  in  the  power 
of  that  Divine  Spirit  He  began  His  ministry  (Lk 
418'21),  not  only  teaching  men’s  minds,  but  by  the 
‘finger  of  God’  (ll20) — an  expression  interpreted 
by  some  of  the  Holy  Ghost — casting  out  devils. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  mystery  of  the  union  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
He  laid  stress  on  this  Power  as  being  that  which 
would  be  the  source  of  the  influence  His  disciples 
should  exercise. 

3.  Influence  of  the  disciples. — All  Christ’s 
disciples,  without  exception,  were  to  be  influential. 
The  words,  ‘  Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you’  (Ac  l8),  were  probably 
spoken  to  the  120  disciples,  numbering  some  women 
amongst  them.  They  were  to  rely  upon  Him.  He 
had  told  them  previously  that  in  the  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  which  persecutions  would  create,  they  were 
not  to  be  anxious  as  to  how  best  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  their  adversaries  :  He  Himself  would 
give  them  ‘  a  mouth  and  wisdom,’  and  then  further 
explained  by  saying,  ‘  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit’  (Lk  2114f-).  They  were  then  to 
influence  the  world  not  primarily  by  intellectual 
power  or  by  wonderful  signs,  but  by  that  which  is 
deeper  than  thought  or  gifts,  namely,  their  own 
personality.  It  would  be  what  they  were,  not 
what  they  had,  the  power  of  their  own  inner  spirit, 
not  that  of  cleverness  ;  and  this  through  the  power 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Spirit  can  be  touched  only 
by  spirit,  personality  can  be  developed  only  by 
personality.  When,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  upon  them  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  it  was 
the  depths,  not  the  surface  of  their  lives,  that  were 
stirred.  It  was  not  the  development  of  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  gifts  which  enabled  them  to  communicate 
with  others,  but  such  an  enlargement  of  their  own 
spirits  that  they  felt  in  touch  with  the  whole  world, 
and  in  their  struggle  to  express  this  rush  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  found  a  language  suitable  for  each  person 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  So  afterwards 
we  do  not  lind  the  gift  of  tongues  a  new  language, 
but  rather  an  endeavour  to  express  the  new  en¬ 
largement  of  their  own  spirit.  They  felt  more 
than  they  could  express,  more  sometimes  than  their 
minds  could  recognize  (1  Co  1413).  And  this  growth 
of  personality  is  what  we  see  even  in  the  brief 
records  of  the  NT  :  Simon  becomes  Peter ;  Levi, 
Matthew  ;  Bartholomew,  Nathanael ;  Joseph,  Bar¬ 
nabas  ;  and  Saul,  Paul.  Their  characters  are  not 
only  stronger,  but  fuller  and  larger,  and  through 
them  they  built  up  churches,  and  changed  the  face 
of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Our  Lord  never 
supposes  they  will  be  effective  through  education 
or  culture  or  the  presence  of  gifts.  ‘  Apart  from 
me  ye  can  do  nothing’  (Jn  154).  But  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  He  promises  as  the  secret  of  their  success 
is  not  that  of  a  master  who  gets  over  his  pupil’s 
difficulty  by  solving  it  for  him,  but  that  of  one  who 
by  his  sympathy,  power,  and  skill  enables  him  to 
meet  it  for  himself.  Christ  dwelt  in  them  through 
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faith  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  worked 
in  them  and  through  them  in  every  painful  task 
they  had  to  accomplish. 

Literature. — Phillips  Brooks,  Influence  of  Jesus ;  Dale,  The 
Living  Christ ,  ch.  iii.  ;  Stalker,  Imago  Christi ,  ch.  xvii.  ;  New¬ 
man,  Gram,  of  Assent5,  463  ff. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

INHERITANCE  (Mt  2138,  Mk  127,  Lk  2014 ;  Lk 
1213  :  K\7]povofj.ia,  derived  from  icArjpos,  ‘lot,’  ‘por¬ 
tion,’  ‘possession,’  and  vt/xeiv,  ‘to  own  or  adminis¬ 
ter’). — The  ordinary  Biblical  idea  of  inheritance  is 
‘  the  enjoyment  by  a  rightful  title  of  that  which  is 
not  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion.  The  heir  being 
what  he  is  in  relation  to  others,  enters  upon  a 
possession  which  corresponds  with  his  position ; 
hut  there  is  no  necessary  thought  of  succession  to 
one  who  has  passed  away’  (Westcott,  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  p.  168).  In  the  Gospels,  however, 
the  idea  of  succession  to  a  deceased  person  is  the 
prominent  one,  as  with  ourselves.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ordinary  ancient  and  the  ordinary 
modern  conception  of  inheritance  is  this  :  We  have 
more  regard  to  the  mere  change  in  the  ownership 
of  certain  property  which  takes  place  :  the  ancient 
civilized  races  looked  rather  to  the  position  of  the 
heir  as  executor  and  administrator  of  the  deceased’s 
property,  and  as  the  person  who,  being  clothed,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  personality  of  the  deceased,  took 
upon  himself  all  the  obligations  of  the  testator,  as 
well  as  the  continuance  of  his  race  and  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  his  family  religion.  The  last  con¬ 
siderations  were  the  most  prominent,  and  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  adoption  in  ancient  society. 
An  adopted  son,  or  a  relative  compelled  to  marry 
the  deceased’s  daughter,  could  carry  on  the  family 
and  its  rites  as  well  as  a  real  son.  (See  Maine’s 
Ancient  Law ,  ch.  vi.,  and  artt.  ‘Heir’  and  ‘In¬ 
heritance’  in  Hastings’  DB).  See  also  art.  Heir. 

Alex.  Souter. 

INN. — Inns  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  neither 
so  infrequent  nor  so  ill-equipped  as  many  writers 
have  represented. 

Thus  Stapfer  (Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ ,  1866,  p.  232), 
quoting  from  the  Talmud  a  story  of  some  Levites,  who,  travelling 
from  Zoar,  left  at  an  inn  one  of  their  number  who  had  fallen 
ill  upon  the  road  (Yeb.  xvi.  7),  adds  the  comment,  ‘Such  hos- 
telries  were  rare,  and  were  found  only  in  very  remote  places.’ 
Other  writers  convey  the  impression  that  the  only  inns  existing 
in  Palestine  were  a  few  khans,  as  hare  and  comfortless  as  those 
now  found  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  often  described  by 
modern  travellers  (see,  e.g.,  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  1822, 
p.  36  ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  1853,  p.  498 ;  King-lake,  Eothen, 
ch.  xvii. ;  also  Kitto’s  Cyc. ,  art.  ‘  Caravanserais  ’ ;  and  Vigouroux’s 
Diet.,  art.  ‘  Caravansbrail ’). 

This  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  mistaken 
inference,'  arising  partly  from  exaggerated  notions 
of  Oriental  hospitality,  and  partly  from  attribut¬ 
ing  to  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  social  conditions  which 
prevailed,  it  is  true,  in  patriarchal  times,  and  are 
found  even  now  on  the  great  trade  and  pilgrim 
routes  across  the  desert,  but  did  not  obtain  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  degree  in  the  busy,  populated, 
and  prosperous  country  of  the  Herods.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  hospitality  of  the  East  (see  Hastings’  DB, 
s.v.,  and  art.  ‘Gast’  in  Hamburger’s  RE)  may,  of 
course,  be  a  reason  why  inns  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  should  be  less  needed  than  in  Western 
countries  ;  but  the  statement  that  ‘  the  warm  com¬ 
mendations  of  hospitality  in  the  NT  show  that 
even  in  the  Roman  period  the  buildings  set  apart 
for  strangers  to  lodge  in  were  of  a  simple  character 
in  Palestine’  ( Encyc .  Bibl.  art.  ‘Inn’),  requires 
considerable  modification. 

Some  of  these  commendations  obviously  refer  to  the  inter¬ 
change  of  courtesies  among  members  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  only  (e.g.  Ro  1213a,  l  p  49,  3  Jn  5),  while  others  which 
definitely  mention  ‘  strangers  ’  and  ‘  enemies  ’  are  not  necessarily 
any  indication  of  the  rarity  and  poverty  of  existing-  places  of 
entertainment,  but  a  sign  of  the  new  Christian  spirit  (Ro  1220, 
He  132).  Ramsay  argues  (Hastings’  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  394a)  that 
the  motive  of  this  urging  of  hospitality  was  the  desire  to  pre¬ 


serve  Christian  converts  from  the  corrupting  influences  among 
which  they  would  be  thrown  at  the  public  inns. 

Numerous  passages  are  cited  from  the  Talmud 
to  prove  the  extent  to  which  hospitality  prevailed 
among  the  Jews;  but  this  traditional  virtue  was 
probably  more  praised  than  practised  in  the  1st 
century.  The  conditions  peculiar  to  a  nomad  life 
came  to  be  very  materially  modified  when  the 
countryside  was  covered  with  populous  villages 
and  towns.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Passover,'  if  a 
Jew  came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  any  part  of  the 
empire,  he  would  find  entertainment  at  a  private 
house.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Rabbis  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  crowds,  no  man  could  say,  ‘  I 
have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  in  ’  (Light- 
foot,  Works,  1823,  ix.  p.  128) ;  but  what  if  the  Jew 
came  at  some  other  time  than  at  one  of  the  great 
national  feasts  ?  What  if  a  Samaritan  came  ? 
Moreover,  there  was  a  large  population  of  heathen  ; 
and  even  if  Jewish  habits  of  hospitality  to  Jews 
were  equal  in  practice  to  the  theory,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  Gentile.  Even  to  a  Jew  a  Jew 
would  shut  his  door.  When  Jesus  is  sending  out 
His  disciples  to  preach,  He  does  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  always  find  a  ready  welcome 
or  free  entertainment  (Mt  1011'14,  Mk  610- n,  Lk 

l0i°.  ii). 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  argue  from  the  comparative 
silence  of  contemporary  records  that  inns  were 
rare.  It  would  not  be  guessed  by  a  reader  of  the 
Gospels  that  in  Jerusalem  there  were  many  syna¬ 
gogues.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  were 
almost  as  many  inns  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  misleading  to  make  the  general  statement,  as 
though  it  applied  to  all  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
that  ‘  inns  in  our  sense  of  the  term  were,  as  they 
still  are,  unknown  in  the  East’  (M'Clintock  and 
Strong,  Cyc.  s.v.).  A  truer  view  is  given  in  the 
Jewish  Encyc.  (art.  ‘  Caravanserai  ’) :  ‘  By  NT  times 
the  Holy  Land  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
afford  opportunity  for  real  inns.’ 

The  influx  of  Greeks  into  Palestine,  the  constant 
presence  of  a  large  Roman  element,  civil  and 
military,  the  mixed  retinue  attached  to  the  Her- 
odian  court,  the  increase  of  trade,  the  importation 
of  foreign  workmen,  the  presence  in  several  towns 
of  companies  of  gladiators,  actors,  and  the  like, 
— would  necessitate  not  only  inns,  but  various 
kinds  and  grades  of  inns. 

There  were  inns  built  on  a  large  scale,  comfortable  and  elegant, 
suited  for  high  officials  (see  CIL  iii.  6123,  where  Mommsen  ex¬ 
plains  preetoria  as  ‘  diversoria  nobiliora  magistratibus  iter  faci- 
entibus  reliquisque  honestioribus  destinata’).  Epictetus  draws 
a  picture  of  a  traveller  lingering  at  a  fine  hotel  because  he  finds 
everything  agreeable  there  (Diss.  n.  xxiii.  36).  Josephus  (Ant. 
XV.  v.  1)  relates  that  when  Herod  the  Great  was  celebrating 
games  at  Caesarea,  he  entertained  a  number  of  ambassadors  and 
other  visitors  at  the  public  inns  (y.x.ra.yai'yotii).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  inns  of  the  lowest  description.  At  the  same 
port  of  Caesarea  there  would  doubtless  be  a  number  of  taverns 
for  sailors  (cf.  Jos.  BJ  x.  xxi.  7).  The  numerous  Talmudic 
references  to  inns  (which,  of  course,  must  -be  used  with  some 
degree  of  caution)  indicate  that  they  were  a  distinct  feature  of 
social  life,  e.g.  ‘a  public  inn  in  which  Israelites  come  and  go’ 
(Aboda  Zara,  v.  3);  ‘  An  Israelite  and  a  heathen  were  once  at  an 
inn  drinking  wine’  (ib.);  ‘  R.  Papa  used  to  stand  outside  the 
store  of  the  heathen  and  drink  his  beer  ’  (ii.  4),  R.  Ishmael  bar 
Jose  declared  that  his  father  used  to  pray  in  an  inn  (Ber.  iv.  7)  ; 
‘  Cattle  must  not  be  placed  in  the  inns  of  heathen  ’  (Aboda 
Zara,  ii.  1). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  taverns  where  food  as  well  as  drink  could  be 
obtained  (cf.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Jewish  Artizan  Life 
in  the  Time  of  Christ,  p.  47).  Not  only  heathen 
were  innkeepers,  but  Jews ;  not  only  men,  but 
women.  ‘A  Jewish  woman  dealing  in  wine  once 
left  her  keys  in  charge  of  a  heathen,  and  the 
question  came  up  whether  her  wine  she  has  in  the 
tavern  is  allowed’  ( Aboda  Zara,  v.  3). 

Julicher  ( Gleichnisreden ,  ii.  p.  590  ;  cf.  Bertholet, 

*  See  Talm.  Bab.  Kethub.  105«  ;  Jerus.  Megilla,  73 d  (although, 
of  course,  the  400  is  a  characteristic  exaggeration). 
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Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten  und  dcr  Juden  zu  den 
Fremden,  p.  24)  rightly  maintains  that  the  inn  of 
Lk  1034,  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  took  his 
patient,  was  a  hostelry  (‘nicht  bios  Caravanserai 
sondern  Gasthaus  ’).  The  word  used  in  this  passage 
( 7ra v Sox fioy )  is  significant.  It  was  taken  over  into 
Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  is  the  usual  word  (tqms) 
for  ‘  inn  ’  in  the  Talmud.  The  Greek  name  shows 
that  inns  were  largely  a  product  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  33).  Other  Rabbinic 
terms,  tn'sem  and  nudsk,  are  equivalents  of  hos- 
pitiurn  and  £eWa ;  and  as  these  replace  the  OT 
terms  jiSp  and  nna,  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
something  is  intended  quite  different  from  the 
khan  of  the  lonely  road  or  the  ‘  lodging-place  of 
wayfaring  men  in  the  wilderness’  ( .Ter  92). 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  significance  of  nara- 
\vfia,  the  other  word  used  in  the  Gospels  for  ‘  inn.’ 
Etymologically,  it  means  ‘  the  place  where  bur¬ 
dens  were  loosed  for  the  night.’  In  Lk  27  it  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  an  inn  of  the  khan  type. 
Polybius  uses  it  in  the  plural  form  (n.  xxxvi.  1). 
Diodorus  (xiv.  93)  relates  that  the  Romans,  in 
gratitude  for  the  services  of  one  Timasitheus, 
granted  him  8T)/j.6(riov  KardXv/uLa.*  The  xaraA v/j-a  of 
Mk  1414  and  Lk  2211,  where  the  Last  Supper  was 
eaten,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  private 
house  (Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Inn’)  ;  and  the  use  of 
the  verb  icara\va>,  as  in  Lk  197,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this.  Nothing  very  definite,  however,  can 
be  deduced  from  these  names  as  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  place  of  lodging. 

Did  Jesus  Himself  ever  enter  or  stay  at  inns? 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  His  disciples  always 
provided  hospitality  for  Him.  Yet  the  only  re¬ 
corded  cases  in  which  He  accepted  it  are  those  of 
Peter’s  house  at  Capernaum  and  the  house  at 
Bethany.  The  words,  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head  ’  (Mt  820,  Lk  958),  suggest 
that  hospitality  was  not  always  forthcoming.  W e 
know  that  it  was  not  in  Samaria  (Lk  9ea)  and 
among  the  Gerasenes  (837).  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  apparently  Jesus 
often  preferred  this,  that  He  might  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  quiet  prayer,  and  more  privacy  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  house  or  an  inn.  (Cf.  J.  L. 
Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  1866,  pp.  157-159 ; 
also,  for  the  habits  of  St.  Francis  and  his  followers, 
P.  Sabatier,  Vie,  1894,  p.  88  f . ).  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  against  His  having  resorted  upon 
occasion  to  places  of  public  entertainment.  These 
were  sometimes  kept  by  Jews ;  but,  if  kept  by  a 
Gentile,  this  would  not  necessarily  deter  Him  from 
going  in.  Strict  Jews  objected  to  entering  the 
house  of  a  Gentile,  lest  they  should  incur  defile¬ 
ment  (Jn  1828,  cf.  Hausrath,  Hist.  NT  Times,  ii. 
85) ;  but  Jesus,  while  recognizing  that  His  mission 
was  to  Jews  primarily,  never  allowed  His  action 
to  be  limited  by  ceremonial  considerations.  For 
instance,  He  did  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  protest, 
to  visit  the  house  of  Zacchoeus,  and  the  freedom  of 
His  intercourse  with  all  kinds  of  people  brought  on 
Him  the  charge  of  being  a  ‘wine-bibber,’  and  of 
consorting  with  the  lowest  classes  (Mt  1 119,  Lk  7M). 
His  desire  to  seek  ‘the  lost’  suggests  that  He 
would  not  avoid  the  places  where  these  were  most 
likely  to  be  found. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Talmud 
has  the  following  passage :  ‘  In  the  time  of  the  Messiah  the 
leople  will  he  impudent,  and  he  given  to  drinking;  public- 
louses  will  flourish,  and  the  vine  will  be  dear  ’  ( Sota ,  quoted  in 
M'Clintock  and  Strong’s  Cyc.,  art.  ‘  Inn  ’). 

The  reputation  of  inns  seems  to  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  bad  ;  they  were  very  often  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  hostesses  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

*  In  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran  we  find  'crLtitrtc*  xetv$o%uov  (be 
Bas  and  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2462). 


Yet  some  of  the  larger  inns  would  bear  a  better 
character  and  be  centres  of  influence,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  visited 
them.  In  most  countries  and  periods  the  itinerant 
preacher  has  found  the  public  inn  to  be  a  soil 
where  the  word  might  readily  take  root.  (Cf.  Fox, 
Journal,  1901,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  261,  258;  Wesley, 
Journal,  under  March  1738 ;  Borrow,  Bible  in 
Spain,  passim). 

Literature. — Ramsay,  art.  ‘Roads  and  Travel  (in  NT)’  in 
Hastings’  DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  under  Inns  and  Entertainment. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

INNOCENCE. — Innocence,  strictly  speaking,  de¬ 
notes  the  entire  absence  of  sin  in  a  human  soul. 
As  such,  in  its  primary  meaning,  we  have  no 
personal  experience  of  it  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
‘  For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God’  (Ro  323).  We  can,  therefore,  have  no 
actual  knowlege  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  quality  upon  a  human  character.  In  this 
sense  it  is  an  attribute  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
among  men,  who  ‘  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin’  (He  416) ;  ‘who  knew 
no  sin  ’  (2  Co  521) ;  who  could  address  to  His 
watchful  foes  the  challenge,  ‘  Which  of  you  con- 
victeth  me  of  sin?’  (Jn  846).  The  gulf  between 
innocence  and  the  state  of  the  soul  that  has  once 
committed  sin  can  be  realized  only  as  we  com¬ 
prehend  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  immeasurable 
depravity  and  consequences.  See  art.  SlNLESS- 
ness.  (For  the  subject  of  our  Lord’s  innocence  of 
the  charges  which  led  to  His  crucifixion,  see  art. 
Trial  of  Jesus  Christ). 

Innocence  in  a  comparative  sense  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  men  who,  though  fallen,  are  yet,  in 
respect  of  particular  sins,  innocent,  or  who  from 
circumstances  of  upbringing,  or  by  the  special 
grace  of  God,  are  shielded  from  that  knowledge  of 
sin  by  personal  experience  which  is  the  common 
lot  of  men.  Such  a  man  was  John  the  Baptist, 
who  ‘  was  in  the  deserts  until  the  day  of  his  show¬ 
ing  unto  Israel’  (Lk  l80).  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  only  two  states  of  life  open  to  the  man 
who  wishes  to  serve  God.  The  one  is  the  state  of 
innocence,  the  other  of  penitence.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  one,  St.  Peter  of 
the  other.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  innocence 
implies  ignorance  or  weakness.  If  John  the 
Baptist,  in  whose  life  no  fall  is  recorded,  the 
essence  of  whose  career  is  one  unbroken  record  of 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  innocence,  he  is  pre-eminently  the  stern  mascu¬ 
line  type  of  character,  and  he  displays  great 
knowledge  of  men  and  power  of  dealing  with 
the  varied  temptations  of  soldiers,  publicans,  and 
professors  of  religion. 

The  temptation  specially  addressed  to  innocence 
is  the  knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good  (Gn  35), 
but  the  experience  of  evil  which  entails  the 
irrecoverable  loss  of  innocence  is  not  wisdom  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  ‘  The  knowledge  of 
wickedness  is  not  wisdom’  (Sir  1922).  Innocence 
possesses  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  observable  in  the  child,  which  becomes 
blunted  by  the  indulgence  of  sin  ;  it  also  implies  a 
strength  which  is  lost  by  a  fall.  Each  successive 
lapse  from  innocence  makes  the  soul  weaker  in  that 
particular  direction  in  which  the  fal  l  lias  taken  place. 

For  further  treatment  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  a  sermon  on  the  subject  in  Illing¬ 
worth’s  University  and  Cathedral  Sermons,  p.  99  ff. 

M.  R.  Newbolt. 

INNOCENTS. — In  Mt  216"18  we  find  the  narrative 
of  what  is  called  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
Adopting  the  language  of  Jer  3115,  the  Evangelist 
represents  Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  weeping  over  the  cruel  death 
of  her  children.  Herod  the  Great,  hearing  from 
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the  Magi  about  the  birth  of  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
foreshadowed  by  the  star  in  the  East  which  they 
had  followed,  inquired  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  where  this  promised  prince  should  be  born. 
They  quoted  to  him  the  words  of  Micali  (52),  who 
speaks  of  the  governor  ruling  Israel,  who  is  to 
come  out  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  the  city  of 
David.  When  the  Magi,  having  ottered  their 
gifts  before  the  young  child  at  Bethlehem,  re¬ 
fused  to  inform  Herod,  but  returned  to  their  own 
country  another  way,  the  enraged  king  gave 
orders  that  all  the  cliildren  from  two  years  old 
and  under  should  be  slain.  This  was  done  with 
much  cruelty,  so  that  in  Bethlehem  and  the 
surrounding  country  there  was  great  lamenta¬ 
tion. 

The  truth  of  this  story  has  been  questioned. 
The  chief  ground  is  the  silence  of  Josephus  on  the 
subject.  While  he  speaks  of  many  cruel  deeds  of 
Herod,  he  passes  this  one  by.  But  it  is  plainly 
quite  of  a  piece  with  Herod’s  well-known  char¬ 
acter,  and,  indeed,  compared  with  his  other  deeds 
of  monstrous  cruelty,  it  would  easily  escape  notice. 
The  whole  number  of  victims,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty,  would  not  make  a  very 
great  sensation  at  that  time.  Besides,  the  whole 
of  Josephus’  statements  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
expectations  and  doings  of  his  time  are  to  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  to  make  many  clear  and  direct 
allusions  to  those  matters.  See  INFANCY. 

The  deed  illustrates  well  Herod’s  general  char¬ 
acter  for  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  short-sighted 
folly.  But  all  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
God  with  His  people  turn  out  to  be  vain.  Joseph, 
warned  in  a  dream  by  the  angel,  took  Mary  and 
the  young  child  hastily  down  to  Egypt,  where 
they  could  calmly  await  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Heaven’s  vengeance  soon  fell  on  the  blood-stained 
usurper,  dyed  with  so  many  inhuman  crimes,  and 
he  passed  away  from  earth  under  the  maledictions 
of  his  down-trodden  people. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘Herod’;  Schaff-Herzog, 
Encyc.  of  Eel.  Knowl.,  art.  'Innocents’  Day’  ;  Farrar,  Christ  in 
Art,  p.  268 ff.;  C.  Rossetti,  Verses,  p.  57. 

D.  M.  W.  Laird. 

INSCRIPTION.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

INSECTS.— See  Animals,  p.  67a. 

INSIGHT. — In  ordinary  literary  usage  the  word 
‘  insight  ’  is  employed  to  signify  the  intellectual 
apprehension  of  the  cause  or  processes  to  which  an 
object  or  event  owes  its  origin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  object  or  event  itself. 
We  get  an  insight  into  the  working  of  a  steam- 
engine,  e.g.,  when  we  have  mastered  the  principles 
of  engineering  ;  or  into  some  great  political  crisis, 
when  the  various  motives  that  acted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  it  are 
revealed  to  us.  Insight  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  faculty  that  penetrates  into  the  causes  that  lie 
behind  appearances.  A  man  of  practical  insight  is 
a  man  of  quick  discernment  of  the  principles  that 
determine  the  appearance  of  the  objects  or  events 
that  are  recurrent  in  the  business  or  intercourse  of 
life.  A  man  of  political  insight  is  a  man  who  in¬ 
stinctively  understands  what  the  community  will 
think,  desire,  or  do  at  any  particular  period  or 
special  conjunction  of  circumstances. 

In  the  spiritual  or  metaphysical  sphere,  ‘insight’ 
has  the  same  double  meaning.  It  is  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  truths 
that  can  be  stated  as  objective  facts.  It  is  also 
the  faculty  of  the  higher  reason  which  intuitively 
grasps  this  spiritual  significance.  Goethe  says : 
‘  There  are  men  who  put  their  knowledge  in  the 
place  of  insight.’  Here  the  word  is  used  in  the 


first  sense  of  intuitive  apprehension  of  spiritual 
truth.  ‘Jealousy  to  resist  metaphor,’  says  Erancis 
Newman,  ‘does  not  testify  to  depth  of  insight.’ 
Here  it  is  the  faculty  that  is  referred  to.  The 
limits  or  even  the  precise  nature  of  this  faculty  of 
insight  have  never  been  adequately  defined.  It  is 
used  of  those  subtle  processes  of  thought  that  elude 
the  syllogistic  reason,  but  with  which  all  are  more 
or  less  familiar  in  experience.  It  is  used  also  to 
designate  that  higher  faculty  of  the  soul  through 
which  the  mystic  claims  to  attain  to  the  immediate 
cognition  of  the  Absolute  in  its  pure  being. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  religious 
meaning  of  the  word,  insight  is  direct  perception 
of,  or  the  faculty  of  the  soul  that  perceives,  the 
spiritual  order  that  lies  behind  phenomena.  Sight 
sees  the  visible,  the  phenomenal ;  insight  grasps 
the  invisible,  the  noumenal.  The  very  definition 
involves  a  theory.  It  implies  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  spiritual  order,  of  which  man  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  element,  to  perceive  ;  that  the  noumenal  is 
real,  and  that  what  is  called  immediate  cognition 
of  it .  conveys  genuine  knowledge,  knowledge  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide  to  action.  It  is 
clear  that  this  theory  cannot  be  proved  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  seeing  it  is 
the  result  of  an  immediate  cognition  which  is  valid 
only  for  the  individual.  Sight  carries  its  own  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  insight,  which  is  the  higher  sight,  must 
do  the  same.  Truths  which  come. to  us  through 
insight,  and  which  press  themselves  home  to  the 
soul  with  irresistible  conviction,  must  prove  them¬ 
selves  in  experience  by  their  power  of  explaining 
the  facts  and  solving  the  problems  of  life.  Ex¬ 
perience  must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  reality. 
Truths  of  insight  are  the  postulates  of  experience. 
The  soul  recognizes  its  immediate  cognitions  as 
corresponding  with  reality,  because  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  its  experience  rational. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  with  Him  sight 
is  insight.  The  spiritual  vision  is  to  Him  so  clear 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  designate  the  faculty  or 
its  object  by  another  term.  Jesus  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
(Jn  l18) — the  Logos  which  was  with  God  and  which 
was  God  (v.1).  Jesus  sees  God  as  no  man  can  see 
Him,  for  human  vision  of  God  can  only  be  through 
the  light  with  which  He  illumines  the  soul  (v.18). 
Because  of  this  unique  relation  with  the  ultimate 
spiritual  Reality,  His  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God  is  a  clear  and  open  vision.  The  claims  He 
makes,  therefore,  as  to  His  intimate  union  with 
God  are  the  outcome  of  a  personal  consciousness 
which  is  part  of  His  essential  being.  It  is  similar 
to  our  own  assurance  of  selfhood.  When  Jesus 
says,  ‘I  and  the  Father  are  one’  (1030),  He  is  as 
certain  of  the  fact  as  when  we  say,  ‘  I  am  I.’  For 
Jesus  is  living  in  a  realm  where  the  object  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  not  deflected  and  refracted  by  the 
illusions  of  sense  or  the  distortions  of  passion,  but 
where  the  spirit  sees  things  as  they  are.  It  is  the 
realm  of  pure  Reality.  There  the  soul  sees  what 
is,  not  what  seems  to  be.  And,  further,  Jesus  thus 
living  in  the  Absolute  and  Eternal,  sees  the  lives 
of  men  and  the  processes  of  history  purely  in  the 
light  of  their  spiritual  issues.  What  touches  His 
consciousness  in  the  great  human  drama  is  the 
hidden  movement  that  is  working  out  human 
destiny.  With  Him  the  fact  is  merely  the  symbol, 
and  the  symbol  has  become  so  luminous  that  His 
vision  is  always  of  the  spiritual  processes  of  which 
it  is  an  indication.  Browning  in  the  Epistle  of 
Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician,  has  made  a  daring 
attempt  to  get  into  a  consciousness  similar  to  that 
of  Jesus,  by  trying  to  imagine  how  a  man  whose 
soul  had  assimilated  the  pure  spiritual  environ¬ 
ment  of  heaven,  would  feel  and  act  were  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  back  to  earth  and  to  envisage  life 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  experience.  It 
Avould  be — 

‘  Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth, 

Earth  forced  on  a  soul’s  use  while  seeing  heaven.’ 

The  attempt  is  strikingly  suggestive,  but  Lazarus 
remains  a  man  with  a  linite  soul,  who  cannot  find 
his  true  function  in  what  is  now  an  alien  environ¬ 
ment.  With  Jesus  this  spiritual  consciousness  was 
so  perfect  that  it  mastered  its  alien  environment 
and  moved  through  it  calmly  and  serenely,  indi¬ 
cating  its  true  place  in  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
giving  the  right  interpretation  to  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  thus  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  life,  because  He  sees  life  in  its  essence, 
and  has  a  sure  insight  into  those  hidden  processes 
that  are  evolving  the  visible  order  of  existence. 

And  again,  from  His  very  nature,  the  insight  of 
Jesus  into  the  individual  souls  of  men  is  no  less 
sure  and  unerring.  He  reads  the  human  soul  like 
an  open  book.  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man  (Jn 
225).  He  could  trace  accurately  the  working  of  the 
ideas  He  was  instilling  into  the  minds  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  as  they  mingled  with  their  own  crude  reli¬ 
gious  conceptions  (661).  He  understood  perfectly 
the  feeling  of  instinctive  resistance  that  arose 
within  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  impact  of 
spiritual  truth  upon  the  hard  crust  of  an  artificial 
religionism  which  had  become  part  of  their  very 
nature  (Lk  68,  Mt  1225).  And  He  recognized  the 
uprising  of  a  pure  spiritual  emotion  in  the  hearts 
even  of  the  most  degraded  when  it  was  spontaneous 
and  genuine  (Lk  747),  while  He  could  repress  and 
discourage  the  most  fervent  offer  of  devotion  when 
He  detected  in  it  a  vein  of  insincerity  (9s7- sa).  It 
was  this  insight  into  human  nature  which  was  the 
secret  of  His  amazing  power  over  men  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh.  It  is  a  faculty  possessed  by  men  in 
very  varying  degrees.  Its  accuracy  and  intensity 
depend  upon  the  richness  of  a  man’s  nature — upon 
his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  gamut  of 
human  emotion.  There  have  been  many  men  of 
wonderful  insight,  and  therefore  of  strong  pensonal 
magnetism.  But  man’s  insight  is  always  obscured 
by  individual  bias  and  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
medium  of  sense  which  conceals  the  soul’s  working. 
Men  are  always  more  or  less  deceived,  and  even 
men  of  the  keenest  insight  often  break  down  in 
their  reading  of  character  at  the  point  where  it  is 
most  essential  for  them  to  be  right.  Jesus  was  per¬ 
fect  man,  and  therefore  His  sympathy  with  men  was 
full  and  entire,  and  touched  human  nature  at  every 
point.  For  Jesus,  who  viewed  human  life  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  the  sense-medium  did  not  exist. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  was  always  before  His  vision, 
and  therefore  His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
was  instinctive  and  unerring.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  method  of  Jesus  in  dealing  with  diverse  types 
of  character  is  so  full  of  suggestiveness  and  instruc¬ 
tion. 

This  conception  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when  we  study  His 
sayings.  His  is  a  consciousness  that  moves  freely 
in  the  realm  of  pure  Reality,  and  visualizes  God, 
human  destiny,  and  the  individual  soul  in  the  light 
of  their  eternal  relations.  Hence  those  marvellous 
revelations  of  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Nature  in 
its  correspondence  to  human  needs  and  human 
aspirations.  Hence,  too,  it  results  that  it  is  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  human  actions  alone  that  gives 
them  value  to  Him,  and  the  measure  of  their 
value  is  the  degree  of  spiritual  vitality  they  in¬ 
dicate.  Thus  Jesus  continually  reverses  the  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  which  are  based  on  the  theory 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception. 
He  that  is  greatest  among  men  is  he  that  is  the 
servant  of  all  (Mk  935).  The  two  mites  thrown  by 
the  widow  into  the  Temple  treasury  are  a  more 


munificent  offering  than  the  costly  gifts  of  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  represent  a  greater  degree 
of  sacrifice  (1243- 44).  The  action  of  Mary  in  break¬ 
ing  over  the  head  of  Jesus  the  alabaster  box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  is  one  of  the  memorable  events 
of  history,  because  it  indicates  a  fine  perception  of 
what  is  due  to  the  Lord  of  life  at  the  supremely 
critical  moment  of  world-development  (Mk  143,  Jn 
I23).  Jesus  gives  to  the  penitent  thief  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  immediate  entry  into  Paradise,  because 
full  and  adequate  penitence  for  sin  is  itself  the 
crossing  of  the  threshold  of  the  spiritual  realm 
(Lk  2343).  If  this  clue  be  rigorously  applied,  it 
solves  many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  literal 
exegesis  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  It  is  especially 
significant  when  we  study  His  apocalyptic  utter¬ 
ances.  Here  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  fre¬ 
quently  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  commentator  often 
attempts  to  force  upon  them  a  materialistic  mean¬ 
ing  that  was  never  intended.  Language  is  material, 
and  has  been  constructed  primarily  to  indicate  the 
phenomena  of  sense-perception.  When  it  is  used 
to  describe  spiritual  processes,  the  ideas  conveyed 
must  be  detached  from  the  medium  of  conveyance, 
if  they  are  to  be  rightly  understood.  Jesus  lived 
in  the  noumenal  world.  What  He  saw  there  He 
could  convey  to  the  souls  of  His  hearers  only  by 
the  use  of  words  that  had  been  coined  to  connote 
totally  different  conceptions.  When  Nathanael, 
struck  by  Jesus’  recognition  of  him  under  the  fig- 
tree,  hails  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  says  : 
‘  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig- 
tree,  believest  thou?  .  .  .  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  man  ’  ( Jn  l60- 51).  It  is  significant  that  the 
AV  translates  an  apn  ‘  hereafter.’  The  translators 
were  evidently  dominated  by  the  idea  that  Jesus 
is  describing  a  physical  marvel  which  Nathanael 
will  witness  in  the  distant  future.  Rut  Jesus 
clearly  means  that  the  intercourse  of  Nathanael 
with  Himself  will  bring  heaven  to  his  soul,  and 
enable  him  to  realize  that  a  living  link  of  com¬ 
munication  has  been  established  between  God  and 
man. 

The  words  of  Jesus  regarding  death,  judgment, 
His  second  coming,  and  the  life  to  come,  can  be 
interpreted  with  rigorous  precision,  even  although 
they  clothe  spiritual  conceptions  with  a  material 
garb.  They  are  not  mere  metaphors,  for  a  meta¬ 
phor  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
idea  it  illustrates.  Jesus  is  dwelling  in  eternity 
and  contemplating  the  processes  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  He  conveys  to  the  receptive  soul  by  the 
only  medium  at  His  command  the  impression  He 
Himself  receives  from  His  direct  vision  of  the 
truth  He  is  envisaging.  The  medium  is  of  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  its  purpose.  To  the  irre¬ 
sponsive  soul  it  has  no  meaning  or  value  at  all.  To 
the  soul  that  has  the  faculty  of  vision  the  words  are 
luminous,  and  reveal  God’s  secrets.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  metaphor  except  in  so  far  as  nine- 
tenths  of  spoken  words  are  metaphorical,  ’’'here  is 
nothing  overstrained  or  untrue. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  doctrine  of  Revelation 
cannot  here  be  overlooked.  Revelation  is  insight 
in  its  intensest  form.  The  revelation  granted  to 
the  prophets  in  OT  times  was  their  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  God’s  ways,  their  vision  of  the 
spiritual  processes  through  which  the  higher  life 
of  humanity  is  evolved.  The  revelation  granted 
to  the  Apostles  was  their  response  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  that  streamed  from  the  Eternal  Word 
during  the  brief  period  of  His  Incarnation.  Jesus 
reveals  because  lie  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  He 
never  argues.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  dialectic 
process  in  pressing  home  the  higher  truths  to  the 
soul.  He  sees  and  He  would  have  others  to  see, 
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and  only  in  so  far  as  they  see  is  He  capable  of 
blessing  them  (Jn  1244-  46).  It  follows  that  all 
revelation  is  personal,  and  incommunicable  from 
one  man  to  another.  Only  the  Triune  God  is  the 
Revealer  of  the  spiritual  mystery.  A  written 
revelation  is  thus,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  Bible  is  not 
a  revelation,  but  a  record  of  a  series  of  revelations 
that  were  given  to  men  of  insight,  men  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  faculty  of  vision.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
reveal,  but  to  put  the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  expect¬ 
ancy  by  telling  what  other  men  have  seen.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  quickens  the  soul  and  conveys 
the  gift  of  vision  to  which  alone  Divine  Truth  can 
be  revealed.  This  is  everywhere  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  has  never  been  more  clearly  or 
beautifully  stated  than  in  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  (cli.  i.  par.  5). 

Jesus  invariably  attaches  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  mysteries  to  a  certain  spiritual  attitude 
apart  from  which  nothing  can  be  known.  It  is  the 
pure  in  heart  who  see  God  (Mt  58).  It  is  the  doer 
of  God’s  will  who  alone  can  judge  of  the  truth  of 
His  doctrine  (Jn  716-  n).  The  sin  of  the  Pharisees 
is  that  they  are  blind  while  they  think  they  see 
(9J1).  No  matter  with  what  brilliancy  the  light 
may  shine,  so  long  as  the  spiritual  orb  is  darkened 
it  can  reveal  nothing  of  the  wonders  of  the  spirit- 
land  (l12).  And  St.  Paul  says  that  no  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  God ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  alone 
who  knoweth  them  ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  man  is  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  they 
be  revealed  to  him  (1  Co  211).  Only  when  the 
Divine  in  man  meets  and  mingles  with  the  Divine 
that  is  without  and  around  him  can  there  result 
that  spiritual  certainty  which  is  revelation. 

Insight,  then,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term 
(which  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used), 
links  itself  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(wh.  see).  It  is  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world ;  for  we  must  assume  that 
the  capacity,  in  germ  at  least,  is  universal  as 
humanity,  otherwise  there  would  be  some  to  whom 
religion  is  impossible.  But  it  is  given  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  and  is  conditioned  by  varying  environ¬ 
ments.  The  visions  it  sees  are  not  always  of 
reality,  for  the  medium  through  which  it  looks  is 
often  obscured  by  earthly  passions  and  prejudices. 
But  when  it  does  see  right  into  the  heart  of  things, 
it  enunciates  truths  to  which  the  soul  clings  as 
essential  to  its  very  life. 

Literature. — Knight,  Aspects  of  Theism  ;  Maxims  OKi  Re¬ 
flections  of  Goethe  (tr.  by  Bailey  Saunders) ;  Gilchrist,  Life  of 
William  Blake  ;  F.  W.  Newman,  The  Soul ;  Hibbert  Lectures 
on  Basis  of  Religious  Belief,  by  C.  B.  Upton;  James,  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience  ;  Ewald,  Revelation,  its  Nature  and  its 
Record  ;  Oman,  Vision  and  Authority  ;  W.  P.  du  Bose,  The 
Ecumenical  Councils  ;  Herrmann,  Verkehr  des  Christen  mit 
Gott ;  Meister  Eckhart,  Schriften  und  Predigten,  Leipzig,  1903. 

A.  Miller. 

INSPIRATION. — The  term  employed  to  denote 
the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  writers 
of  Scripture.  Literally  signifying  a  breathing  into , 
it  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  breathing  a  cer¬ 
tain  spirit  into  the  mind  or  soul,  and  is  therefore 
naturally  employed  to  express  the  influence  of  God 
upon  the  sacred  writers.  ‘  Inspiration  in  general  is 
the  influence  of  one  person  upon  another ;  Divine 
inspiration  is  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Person 
upon  the  human  ’  (Wood,  A  Tenable  Theory  of  Insp. 
[i.  10).  In  Scripture  itself  we  find  the  idea  in  Hos 
y7  (LXX)  expressed  by  the  word  irvevpiaToipdpos — 
though  in  this  case  the  inspiration  was  not  Divine. 
In  the  NT  (2  P  l21)  similarly  inrb  irveupaTos  aylov 
tpepope voi.  In  non-Christian  literature  inspired  men 
are  spoken  of  as  deobibaKTo i,  delxpopoi,  dtocpopob/xevoi, 
ffedSoxot,  dtbirvtxjiTTOi,  Zvdeoi,  eiriirvooi,  patcxeubpevoi , 

paivipeixH,  divino  numine  afflati,  inspirati,furentes. 
The  use  of  the  word  ‘  inspiration  ’  to  express  the 
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Divine  factor  in  Scripture  is  probably  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  words  of  2  Ti  316  iraca  ypaipr) 
deb-jri ’evaTos  are  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  ‘omnis 
Scriptura  divinitus  inspirata.’  The  deiinition  given 
by  Lee  (Insp.  p.  27  f.)  is  sufficient  as  conveying 
the  general  idea  attached  to  the  word.  ‘  By  in¬ 
spiration  I  understand  that  actuating  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  degree  or  manner  it 
may  have  been  exercised,  guided  by  which  the 
human  agents  chosen  by  God  have  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  His  will  by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible.’ 
Sanday’s  explanation  of  the  word  is  excellent  : 
‘Just  as  one  particular  branch  of  one  particular 
stock  was  chosen  to  be  in  a  general  sense  the 
recipient  of  a  clearer  revelation  than  was  vouch¬ 
safed  to  others,  so  within  that  branch  certain 
individuals  were  chosen  to  have  their  hearts  and 
minds  moved  in  a  manner  more  penetrating  and 
more  effective  than  their  fellows,  with  the  result 
that  their  written  words  convey  to  us  truths  about 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  man 
which  other  writings  do  not  convey  with  equal 
fulness,  power,  and  purity.  We  say  that  this 
special  moving  is  due  to  the  action  upon  those 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  call 
that  action  Inspiration’  ( Bampton  Led.  p.  127). 
Or  we  may  say  that  as  God  revealed  Himself  in 
creation,  in  the  history  of  His  people,  and  especially 
in  Jesus  Christ,  He  also  enabled  certain  persons 
to  perceive  and  express  the  significance  of  that 
revelation  ;  and  this  ability  is  what  we  mean  by 
inspiration. 

Inspiration  is  claimed  not  only  for  our  Scriptures, 
but  for  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world.  The 
Vedas,  the  books  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Buddhists, 
the  Koran,  all  rest  their  claim  to  be  received  on 
the  belief  that  they  proceed  from  a  Divine  source. 
Even  where  tribes  are  too  uncivilized  to  possess 
sacred  writings,  there  exists  a  belief  that  God  makes 
known  His  mind  through  dreams,  oracles,  or  in¬ 
spired  individuals  ;  and  the  presence  and  influence 
of  God  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  afflatus,  the 
blowing  of  a  breath  or  wind  upon  the  inspired  per¬ 
son.  To  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  supernaturally 
conveyed  to  persons  who  are  not  in  the  historic 
line  of  Scriptural  revelation,  sanction  is  given  in  the 
OT  by  the  instances  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  and 
Balaam.  And  while  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  superstitious, 
contemptible,  and  degrading,  there  is  also  much 
that  illustrates  man’s  thirst  for  God,  and  much  also 
to  show  that  God  responds  to  that  thirst.  We 
naturally  expect  to  lind  a  fuller  inspiration  in 
those  who  were  in  touch  with,  and  were  called  to 
record,  the  great  progressive  historical  revelation 
which  culminated  in  Christ ;  but  we  need  not 
therefore  deny  all  Divine  response  and  assistance 
to  those  who  on  other  lines  were  setting  their  faces 
Godwards. 

1.  The  claim  of  Scripture  to  be  inspired. — 
The  OT  was  accepted  as  inspired  both  by  the  NT 
writers  and  by  all  their  Jewish  contemporaries. 
At  that  date  certain  of  the  books  eventually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  OT  had  not  been  definitely  admitted 
to  canonical  authority  ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  writings  of  the  OT  were  universally  held  to  be 
Divine,  sacred,  in  some  true  sense  the  word  of 
God.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

(a)  Our  Lord  Himself  appeals  to  the  OT  as  a 
final  authority  (Mt  1‘J4,  Jn  540).  He  refers  to  it  as 
the  prophetic  index  to,  and  justification  of,  the 
providential  dealings  of  God  (Lk  2444,  Jn  1035). 
Expressly,  in  citing  Ps  110,  He  introduces  the 
quotation  with  the  words,  ‘  David  himself  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  said  ’  (a bros  Aaveld  tlirtv  tv  Tip  TrvtvpaTi 
Tip  ayiip),  Mk  1236.  And  significantly  in  adducing 
the  Law  in  contrast  to  the  traditions  of  the 
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elders,  the  highest  human  authority,  He  altogether 
neglects  the  human  mediation  of  the  writer,  and 
simply  says,  ‘For  God  said’  (Mt  154).  His  per¬ 
sonal  reliance  upon  Scripture  is  visible  in  His  use 
of  it  as  His  defence  in  the  stress  of  temptation 
(Mt  44- 7- 10)  and  as  the  authentication  of  His 
ministry  (Lk  417-21).  It  was  the  OT  which  pre¬ 
served  the  knowledge  of  the  marvellous  history  of 
which  He  recognized  Himself  to  he  the  culmina¬ 
tion.  In  it  He  met  all  that  was  Divine  in  the 
past,  and  acknowledged  the  regulating  Divine 
Spirit  throughout. 

(b)  As  with  the  Master,  so  with  the  disciples. 
In  tlie  First  Gospel  the  writer  has  ever  in  his  eye 
to  p-r)0lv  virb  Kvplov  8ia  tov  TTpotp^rov  (l22).  Ill  their 
first  independent  action  the  disciples  were  de¬ 
termined  by  their  belief  that  they  must  fulfil  the 
Scripture  f)v  it  poet-rev  to  i Tveufia  rb  ayiov  Sia  arb/iaros 
Aavei .8  (Ac  l16,  cf.  282S).  For  St.  Paul  as  for  St. 
Peter  the  utterances  of  the  OT  are  the  \6y ia  8eou 
(Ro  32,  1  P  411).  ‘It  is  written’  is  the  ultimate 
authority.  The  Scripture  is  identified  with  God, 
so  that  St.  Paul  can  say  (Ro  917)  ‘the  scripture 
saitli  unto  Pharaoh  ’  ;  and  it  is  God  who  speaks  in 
the  prophets  (925).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  same  conception  of  Scripture  prevails.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  introduced  with  the  formula,  ‘  the  Holy 
Spirit  saitli  ’ ;  and  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  but 
the  completion  of  the  revelation  of  the  OT.  It 
was  God  who  spoke  in  the  prophets  (He  l1).  The 
very  titles  under  which  the  OT  Scriptures  are 
designated  sufficiently  manifest  the  belief  that 
they  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  God. 
(For  these  titles,  see  Ryle,  Canon  of  OT,  p.  302). 

(c)  As  representative  of  contemporary  Jewish 
thought  it  is  enough  to  cite  Philo  and  Josephus. 
The  former  explicitly  affirms  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  speaking  of  him  as  ‘that  purest  mind 
which  received  at  once  the  gift  of  legislation  and 
of  prophecy  with  Divinely  inspired  wisdom  ’  (deotpo- 
pr)Tip  ao<pip,  de  Congr.  Erud.  c.  24,  ed.  Mangey,  i. 
538)  and  as  KaTa-rvevadeU  inr’  epuiros  ovpaviov  (de  Vita 
Mos.,  Mangey,  ii.  145).  To  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
‘as  members  of  the  prophetic  choir,’ he  expressly 
ascribes  inspiration  (tov  -rpo<pr}TLKOv  (hacnvrTg  yopo'D , 
Ss  KaTcnrvevoffeis  ivdovaiCiv  ave<p8ty£aTO,  de  Conf.  Ling. 
c.  12,  Mangey,  i.  411).  Josephus  is  equally  explicit. 
Vying  with  Pliilo  in  reverential  esteem  for  the  OT, 
he  bases  this  esteem  on  the  belief  that  the  authors 
of  the  various  books  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  (Ant.  XV.  vi'i.  49,  III.  v.  4,  X. 
ii.  2 ;  cf.  c.  Apion.  i.  7). 

No  belief  of  later  Judaism  was  more  universal 
or  constant  than  this  acceptance  of  the  OT  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  inspired.  ‘  Die  heilige  Schrift  ist  ent- 
standen  durch  Inspiration  des  heiligen  Geistes, 
stammt  also  von  Gott  selbst  ab,  der  in  ihr  redet.’ 
This  statement  of  Weber’s  (Lehren  d.  Talmud,  p. 
78)  is  amply  justified  by  the  passages  he  cites,  as, 
e.g.,  ‘  He  who  affirms  that  the  Thora  is  not  from 
heaven,  has  no  part  in  the  future  world’  (Sanhed. 
x.  1).  Bousset  (Die  Religion  d.  Judentums,  p.  125) 
readies  the  same  conclusion  :  ‘  Die  heiligen  Schrift- 
en  sind  nacli  spatjudischem  Dogma  inspiriert.’ 

This  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  phenomena  it 
presented  ;  and  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  the  mere  reflexion  of  the  vague  idea 
that  all  ancient  writings,  especially  if  poetical, 
were  inspired.  *  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking 
face  to  face  with  God  and  as  receiving  the  Law 
from  Him.  The  prophets  demand  attention  to 
their  words  by  prefacing  them  with  the  announce¬ 
ment,  ‘Thus  saitli  the  Lord.’  In  Ex  410'12,  Is 
5921,  Jer  l7'9  the  equipment  of  the  prophet  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  expression,  ‘  I  have  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth.’  F'rom  these  two  phenomena  it  was 
*  Cf.  Hatch,  Uibbert  Led.  p.  51. 


a  necessary  inference  that  at  any  rate  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  inspired.  Prof.  Sanday  (Insp. 
p.  128)  justly  remarks  that  ‘the  prophetic  inspira¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  type  of  all  inspiration.  It  is 
perhaps  the  one  mode  in  which  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  Biblical  inspiration  can  be  most  clearly 
recognized.’  It  must,  however,  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  among  the  Jews  themselves  it  was  the 
Law,  rather  than  the  Prophets,  which  satisfied, 
and  perhaps  suggested,  their  idea  of  inspiration. 
Latterly  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  had  the 
Law  found  in  Isxael  recipients  worthy  of  it,  nothing 
beyond  would  have  been  required.  The  Law  itself 
was  a  perfect  and  complete  revelation,  and  neither 
Prophets  nor  Hagiographa  were  indispensable  (see 
passages  in  Weber,  Lehren  d.  Talm.  p.  79).  The 
response  of  conscience  to  the  Law  confirmed  the 
traditional  accounts  of  its  origin,  and  the  belief 
in  its  inspiration  was  inevitable.  Possibly  it  was 
the  belief  that  the  whole  OT  was  normative  that 
prompted  the  usage  by  which  even  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms  were  cited  in  the  NT  as  ‘  the  Law  ’ 
(see  Jn  1526  1034,  1  Co  1421,  Ro  319). 

The  inspiration  of  the  NT  stands  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing.  The  supreme  instance  of  inspira¬ 
tion  is  our  Lord  Himself  (Lk  417'21) ;  and  He  is  also 
its  source  to  His  followers.  At  His  Baptism,  Jesus 
was  formally  called  to,  and  equipped  for,  His 
ministry;  and  His  equipment  consisted  in  His 
receiving  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  Spirit  all  His  works  were  done 
and  all  His  words  spoken.  ‘  He  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for  he  giveth  not 
the  Spirit  by  measure’  (Jn  334) ;  ‘  My  teaching  is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me  ’  (716) ;  ‘  as  the 
P’ather  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things  ’  (828). 
And  it  is  His  words,  spoken  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  that  form  the  nucleus  of  the  NT 
Canon.  They  were  the  first  portion  of  that  Canon 
to  be  recognized  as  authoritative,  and  however 
difficult  certain  writings  found  it  to  gain  access  to 
the  Canon,  the  words  of  our  Lord  were  from  the 
first,  and  universally,  regarded  as  Divine  by  all 
Christians. 

But  those  whom  He  appointed  to  be  His  wit¬ 
nesses  and  to  explain  to  the  world  the  significance 
of  His  manifestation,  required  abo.ve  all  else  the 
inspiration  of  the  Author  of  salvation.  This  was 
emphatically  and  reiteratedly  promised  to  them. 
The  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  promised 
not  only  to  prompt  and  support  them  on  critical 
occasions,  as  when  they  were  summoned  before 
magistrates  (Mk  1311,  Mt  1020,  Lk  1211),  but  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  He  was  promised  as  the  very  substi¬ 
tute  of  Christ  Himself:  ‘He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I 
said  unto  you’  (Jn  1426  1613).  This  promise  cannot 
be  understood  as  meant  to  assure  the  disciples 
that  they  would  be  able  to  recall  every  word  their 
Lord  had  said  ;  as  little  as  this  assurance  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  all  Christians  by  the  words  of  St.  John 
(1  Jn  227),  ‘His  anointing  teacheth  you  concerning 
all  things.’  At  the  same  time  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  them  to  believe  that  their  sympathy 
with  their  Lord  and  their  acceptance  of  His  Spirit 
would  give  them  a  sufficient  remembrance  and 
understanding  of  His  teaching. 

That  this  promise  was  fulfilled  is  certain.  The 
relation  of  the  risen  Lord  to  His  Church,  His 
presence  with  those  who  represented  Him,  and  the 
aid  He  afforded  them  in  accomplishing  His  pur¬ 
poses,  compel  the  conclusion  that  His  Spirit  dwelt 
in  those  who  taught  and  built  up  the  Church  by 
word  and  letter.  Those  who  preached  the  gospel 
discharged  their  function  ‘with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven’  (I  P  l12).  Of  this  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  the 
earnest.  In  guiding  the  Church  the  aid  of  this 
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Spirit  was  experienced  (Ac  132  15'-8  etc.).  In  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  claims  to  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Lord  in  the  gospel  he  preached. 
In  2  Co  133  he  is  prepared  to  give  ‘a  proof  of 
Christ  that  speaketh  in  me.’  And  even  in  less 
essential  matters  regarding  which  he  can  claim  no 
definite  instructions  or  revelation,  he  yet  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment  believes  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ( 1  Co  740).  In  his 
enumeration  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  the  writing  of  sacred  books,  it  is  true,  finds 
no  place,  neither  do  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
claim  to  be  inspired.  But  ‘the  word  of  wisdom,’ 
‘the  word  of  knowledge/  the  charism  of  the 
prophet  and  the  teacher,  may  quite  reasonably, 
if  not  even  necessarily,  be  supposed  to  include 
written  as  well  as  spoken  discourse. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  claim  to  be 

INSPIRED,  OR  THE  MEANING  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
INSPIRATION. — Several  opinions  or  theories  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  And  in  determining  which  of 
these  is  correct,  we  must  be  guided  not  by  a  priori 
ideas  of  the  results  which  must  How  from  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  only  by  the  phenomena  presented  in  the 
Bible ;  in  other  words,  by  the  actual  effects  of 
inspiration  as  these  are  seen  in  the  writings  of 
inspired  men.  ‘  What  inspiration  is  must  be 
learned  from  what  it  does.  .  .  .  We  must  not 
determine  the  character  of  the  books  from  the 
inspiration,  but  must  rather  determine  the  nature 
of  the  inspiration  from  the  books  ’  (Bowne’s 
Christian  Revelation,  p.  45). 

(1 )  The  ‘mechanical’  or  ‘dictation’  theory,  or 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration. — This  is  the  theory 
that  in  writing  the  books  of  Scripture  the  human 
author  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Divine, 
and  that  therefore  every  word  in  the  Bible  as 
truly  represents  the  mind  of  God  as  if  He  had 
dictated  it.  ‘Facts,  doctrines,  precepts,  references 
to  history  or  chronology,  quotations  from  writers 
sacred  or  profane,  allusions  to  scientific  truth, 
visions  or  prophetic  declarations,  mere  references 
to  the  most  ordinary  actions  of  life,  according  to 
this  view,  are  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  Om¬ 
niscience.  The  only  use  which  has  been  made  of 
human  agency  in  the  book  has  been  to  copy  down 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  what  has  been  dictated 
by  the  Divine  Spirit.’  Absolute  inerrancy  is  on 
this  theory  jiresumed  to  be  the  accompaniment  of 
inspiration.  As  one  of  its  defenders  says :  ‘  God 
employed  men  in  writing.  But  these  men  were  so 
controlled  by  Him,  that  He  is  the  Author  of  the 
writing ;  and  so  the  Author,  that  any  charge  of 
inaccuracy  against  the  record,  or  Scripture,  as 
originally  given,  must  be  preferred  against  Him  ’ 
(Kennedy,  The  Doctrine  of  Insp.  1878,  p.  6).  _  To 
use  the  common  way  of  putting  it,  the  writers 
were  *  the  pens,  not  the  penmen  ’  of  God.  They 
were  possessed  by  God,  so  that  it  was  not  so  much 
their  own  mind  and  their  own  experience,  but  the 
mind  of  God  that  was  represented  in  their  writ¬ 
ings.  * 

This  theory  has  all  the  prestige  which  antiquity 
can  give  it,  for  it  runs  back  to  those  primitive 
stages  of  civilization  in  which  possession  by  a  deity 
was  produced  by  inhaling  fumes,  or  by  violent 
dancings  and  contortions.  This  frenzied  state 
being  induced,  the  words  spoken  were  believed  to 
be  Divine.  The  theory  has  also  the  prestige  which 

*  1  Omnes  et  singul®  res  quae  in  S.  Scriptura  continenfcur,  sive 
ill®  fuerint  S.  Scriptoribus  naturaliter  incognita,  sive  naturaliter 
quidem  cogniseibiles,  actu  tamen  incognitas,  sive  denique  non 
tantum  naturaliter  cogniseibiles,  sed  etiam  actu  ipso  not®,  vel 
aliunde,  vel  per  experientiam,  et  sensuum  ministeriuin,  non 
solum  per  assistentiam  et  directionem  divinam  infallibilem 
literis  consignat®  sunt,  sed  singulari  Spiritus  S.  suggestioni, 
inspiration^  et  dictamini  accept®  ferend®  sunt J  (Quenstedt, 
cited  with  other  similar  dicta,  in  Hutterus  Hedivivus,  s.v. 
‘  Inspiratio  ’). 
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is  conferred  by  the  advocacy  of  great  names.  Plato 
countenanced  the  idea  that  the  inspired  man  is  so 
possessed  by  the  Divine  that  his  words  and  thoughts 
are  not  his  own.  In  the  Timceus  (p.  71)  and  in  the 
Phcedrus  (p.  244)  he  maintains  that  when  a  man 
receives  the  inspired  word,  either  his  intelligence 
is  enthralled  in  sleep,  or  he  is  demented  by  some 
distemper  or  possession.  The  relation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  human  is  viewed  quantitatively. 
As  the  Divine  comes  in,  the  human  must  go  out 
and  make  room  for  it.  It  was  probably  through 
Philo  that  this  view  gained  currency  in  the  Church. 
Philo’s  account  of  Inspiration  is  quite  explicit.  ‘A 
prophet,’  he  says,  ‘  gives  forth  nothing  of  his  own, 
but  acts  as  interpreter  at  the  prompting  of  another- 
in  all  his  utterances  ;  and  as  long  as  he  is  under 
inspiration  he  is  in  ignorance,  his  reason  departing 
from  its  place  and  yielding  up  the  citadel  of  his  soul, 
when  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  it  and  dwells 
in  it,  and  strikes  at  the  mechanism  of  his  voice, 
sounding  through  it  to  the  clear  declaration  of 
that  which  he  prophesieth  ’  [de  Sp.  Legg.  ii.  343, 
quoted  in  Sanday’s  Insp.  p.  74).  Again  (in  the 
tract  Quis  rer.  div.  i.  511)  Philo  explains  that  ‘so 
long  as  we  are  masters  of  ourselves  we  are  not 
possessed  ;  but  when  our  own  mind  ceases  to  shine, 
inspiration  and  madness  lay  hold  on  us.  For  the 
understanding  that  dwells  in  us  is  ousted  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  is  restored  to  its 
own  dwelling  when  that  Spirit  departs ;  for  it  is 
unlawful  that  mortal  dwell  with  immortal.’  A 
theory  identical  with  or  similar  to  this  of  Philo’s 
has  been  largely  held  in  the  Church. 

There  are  also  expressions  in  the  NT  which 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  countenance  such  a  theory. 
In  Mt  518  our  Lord  is  reported  as  saying:  ‘Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be 
accomplished.’  But,  as  the  context  shows,  that 
which  our  Lord  intimates  in  these  words  is  that  it 
was  in  Himself  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  to 
find  their  fulfilment.  Immediately  upon  giving 
utterance  to  this  saying  He  Himself  proceeds  to 
repeal  commandments  of  the  Law,  substituting  for 
them  His  own  better  principles,  and  thus  showing 
that  what  He  had  in  view  was  not  Scripture  as 
Scripture.  Another  passage  which  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  reader  might  seem  to  countenance  this  theory 
is  that  in  which  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  wisdom  of 
God  with  the  wisdom  of  men  (1  Co  21'16).  After 
speaking  of  the  things  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  says,  ‘  which  things  we  also  speak,  not  in 
words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Spirit  teacheth’  (v.13).  But  a  consideration  of  the 
passage  makes  it  apparent  that  what  he  means  is 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  style 
of  address  should  be  in  keeping  with  his  subject, 
and  that  ‘the  mystery  of  God’  did  not  require  the 
garnishing  of  meretricious  ornament  or  anything 
which  the  world  might  esteem  as  ‘excellency  of 
wisdom,  ’  but  such  simplicity  and  directness  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  prompted.  He  is  contrasting  two 
methods,  two  styles,  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual, 
and  he  is  justifying  the  style  he  himself  adopted. 
To  conclude  from  this  that  St.  Paul  considered 
that  every  word  he  spoke  was  dictated  by  infallible 
wisdom  is  quite  illegitimate. 

This  mechanical  theory  is  beset  by  grave  diffi¬ 
culties.  (a)  Inspiration  and  dictation  are,  as  has 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  two  different, 
even  mutually  exclusive,  operations.  Dictation 
precludes  inspiration,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
spiritual  influence.  Inspiration  precludes  dicta¬ 
tion,  making  the  prompting  of  words  unnecessary 
by  the  communication  of  the  right  spirit. 

( b )  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  in  Scripture.  The  authors,  instead  of  being 
passive  recipients  of  information  and  ideas  and 
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feelings,  represent  themselves  as  active,  deliberat¬ 
ing,  laborious,  intensely  interested.  The  material 
used  by  the  historical  writers  has  been  derived 
from  written  sources,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  from  careful  critical  inquiry  at  the 
most  reliable  witnesses.  They  do  not  tell  us  that 
their  knowledge  of  events  had  been  supernaturally 
imparted,  but  either  that  they  themselves  had 
seen  what  they  relate,  or  that  they  had  it  from 
trustworthy  sources.  The  Apostles  were  inspired 
witnesses  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard.  But  if  supernatural  information 
was  even  more  trustworthy,  why  should  they  have 
been  chosen  only  from  those  who  had  been  with 
our  Lord  during  His  ministry?  ‘If  they  did  not 
really  remember  those  facts  or  discourses  when 
they  asserted  their  reality,  they  are  found  false 
witnesses  of  God.  If  they  were  the  mere  dictation 
of  the  Spirit  to  their  minds,  St.  Peter’s  declaration 
which  he  made  to  the  Jewish  Council,  “We  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,”  would  have  to  be  corrected  into,  “We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  the  Spirit  has 
introduced  into  our  minds’”  (Row,  Insp.  p.  154). 
Similarly,  if  the  intense  emotions  expressed  in  the 
Psalms  or  in  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  are  not  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  human  sorrow  and  human  experience, 
they  at  once  become  artificial  and  false.  When 
St.  Paul  in  2  Co  ll17  says,  ‘That  which  I  speak,  I 
speak  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  in  foolishness,  in 
this  confidence  of  boasting,’  it  is  intelligible  to  say 
that  an  inspired  man  is  speaking,  it  is  not  in¬ 
telligible  to  say  that  this  is  God  speaking.  The 
mind  of  God  is  discernible  through  the  words,  but 
it  is  not  the  mind  of  God  we  are  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with. 

(c)  Another  class  of  phenomena  presented  by 
Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  Por  if 
God  be  the  sole  Author,  then  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  errors  in  grammar,  imperfections  of 
style,  discrepancies  between  one  part  and  another. 
But  such  errors,  imperfections,  and  discrepancies 
exist.  The  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  variously  re¬ 
ported  in  the  several  Gospels.  Even  in  reporting 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  Evangelists  differ.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  from  the  Book  of  Acts  all 
disagreement  with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  And  in 
the  disagreement  between  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Antioch,  we  see  how  possible  it  was  that  men 
equally  inspired  should  hold  divergent  and  even 
antagonistic  opinions  upon  matters  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church.  In  the  face  of  these 
discrepancies,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in¬ 
spiration  carries  with  it  literal  accuracy  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

(d)  The  manner  in  which  the  NT  writers  quote 
the  OT  books  proves  that  while  they  believed 
these  books  to  be  authoritative  and  their  writers 
inspired,  they  did  not  consider  that  their  inspira¬ 
tion  rendered  every  word  they  uttered  infallible. 
Taking  275  quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT, 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  only  53  in 
which  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX,  and  the  NT  writer 
agree :  while  there  are  99  passages  in  which 
the  NT  quotation  differs  both  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  LXX,  which  also  differ  from  one 
another,  and  76  in  which  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  LXX  has  been  erroneously  altered.*  No  doubt 
when  the  correct  citation  of  a  single  word  serves 
the  writer’s  purpose,  as  in  the  insistence  by  St. 
Paul  on  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  (Gal  316), 
there  stress  is  laid  upon  the  very  word  ;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  general  style  of  quotation  above  indi- 

*  These  statistics  are  taken  from  D.  M ‘Caiman  Turpie’s  OT 
in  the  JVT,  1868.  There  are  many  more  quotations  than  those 
here  given,  but  these  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  A  full 
list  of  Quotations  is  given  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Westcott  and  Hort’s 
Greek  Testament.  And  Dittmar  in  his  Vetus  T.  in  jNovo  gives 
the  NT  text,  the  LXX,  and  the  Hebrew. 


cated,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  inspiration 
was  supposed  to  make  each  word  infallible. 

(2)  To  escape  the  psychological  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  mechanical,  verbal  inspiration,  other 
theories  have  been  devised.  Observing  the  different 
values  of  the  various  books  of  Scripture,  the  Jews 
themselves  supposed  that  there  were  three  degrees 
of  inspiration  corresponding  to  the  tripartite  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  OT.  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
Rabbis,  by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  some  modern 
writers  to  differentiate  between  suggestion,  direc¬ 
tion,  superintendence,  and  elevation.  Thus  Bishop 
Daniel  Wilson  ( Evidences  of  Christianity ,  i.  506, 
quoted  by  Lee)  defines  as  follows:  ‘  By  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  suggestion  is  meant  such  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  suggested  and  dictated  minutely 
every  part  of  the  truths  delivered.  The  inspiration 
of  direction  is  meant  of  sucli  assistance  as  left  the 
writers  to  describe  the  matter  revealed  in  their 
own  way,  directing  only  the  mind  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers.  The  inspiration  of  elevation  added 
a  greater  strength  and  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  .  the 
mind  than  the  writers  could  otherwise  have 
attained.  The  inspiration  of  superintendency  was 
that  watchful  care  which  preserved  generally  from 
anything  being  put  down  derogatory  to  the  Reve¬ 
lation  with  which  it  was  connected.’  Obviously 
this  theory  is  very  open  to  criticism.  That  there 
are  different  degrees  of  inspiration  is  true,  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  any  such  classifica¬ 
tion  is  complete.  In  this  theory  there  are  hints  of 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

(3)  The  so  -  called  dynamical  theory  brings  us 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  though  it  too  falls 
short.  This  theory  is  a  reaction  against  the  me¬ 
chanical,  and  affirms  that  the  human  qualities  of 
the  writers  are  not  superseded,  but  are  cleansed, 
strengthened,  and  employed  by  the  Divine  Author. 
‘The  Divine  influence  acted  upon  man’s  faculties 
in  accordance  with  their  natural  laws  ’  ;  classical 
expression  is  given  to  this  theory  in  the  words  of 
Augustine  (in  Joan.  I.  i.  1),  ‘  inspiratus  a  Deo,  sed 
tamen  homo.’  The  Divine  Agent  selects  suitable 
media  for  His  communications,  and  does  not  try 
‘  to  play  lyre-music  on  flutes,  and  harp-music  on 
trumpets.’  The  imperfections  and  weaknesses 
found  in  Scripture  are  human,  the  truths  uttered 
are  Divine.  The  theory  in  its  most  acceptable 
form,  and  as  held  by  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Baxter, 
Paley,  and  many  modern  writers,  suggests  that 
the  Biblical  writers'  were  so  inspired  as  to  secure 
accuracy  in  all  matters  of  conduct  and  doctrine, 
while  it  declines  to  pledge  itself  to  their  perfect 
accuracy  in  non-essentials  or  subsidiary  particulars. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘  essential  ’  theory. 

This  theory,  while  it  endeavours  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  Scripture  and  to  account  for  them,  yet 
fails  to  give  us  an  understanding  of  inspiration. 
It  does  not  explain,  or  even  attempt  to  explain, 
how  writers  should  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
knowledge  while  inditing  one  sentence,  and  in  the 
next  be  dropped  to  a  lower  level.  It  fails  to  give 
us  the  psychology  of  that  state  of  mind  which  can 
infallibly  pronounce  on  matters  of  doctrine  while 
it  is  astray  on  the  often  simpler  facts  of  history. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  relation  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  Divine  mind  and  the  human 
which  produces  such  results.  Nor  does  it  explain 
how  we  are  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non- 
essentials,  or  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other. 

(4)  Constructively  we  may  make  the  following 
affirmations  regarding  Inspiration,  derived  from 
the  facts  presented  in  the  Bible : 

(a)  It  is  the  men,  not  directly  the  writings,  that 
were  inspired.  ‘  Men  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  (2  P  l21).  Inspiration 
does  not  mean  that  one  inspired  thought  is  magic¬ 
ally  communicated  to  a  man  in  the  form  in  which 
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he  is  to  declare  it  to  his  fellows,  and  in  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  previous  contents  and  normal 
action  of  his  mind.  As  he  sits  down  to  write,  he 
continues  in  that  state  of  mind  and  spirit  in  which 
he  has  been  living  and  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  brought  him.  The  book  he  produces  is  not 
the  abnormal,  exceptional  product  of  a  unique 
condition  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  is  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  outflow  from  the  previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  thought  of  the  writer.  All  his  past 
training  and  knowledge,  all  his  past  strivings 
to  yield  himself  wholly  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
enter  into  what  he  now  produces. 

(b)  When  we  say  that  a  writer  of  Scripture  is 
Divinely  inspired,  we  mean  that  as  he  writes  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  Chris¬ 
tians  possess  this  same  Spirit,  and  are  by  Him 
being  led  into  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
is  in  Christ,  to  a  full  perception  of  that  whole 
revelation  of  God  which  is  made  in  Christ ;  and 
when  some  of  their  number  are  characterized  as 
inspired,  this  means  that  such  persons  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  their  fellow  -  Christians  by  a 
special  readiness  and  capacity  to  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God  and 
to  make  known  what  they  see. 

(c)  Inspiration  is  primarily  a  spiritual  gift, 
and  only  secondarily  a  mental  one.  The  Spirit 
of  God  may  dwell  richly  in  a  man  and  yet  not 
render  him  infallible  even  in  matters  of  religion. 
In  1  Th  49  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  converts  as  deoSi- 
SaKToi,  but  to  one  end,  and  that  a  spiritual  not  a 
mental  end.  Our  Lord  (Jn  646)  applies  to  all  those 
who  come  to  Him  in  Spirit  the  prophetic  words, 
‘  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God,’  but  no  one  can 
suppose  that  this  involves  infallible  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  summarily  argued  that  because  God 
dwells  in  a  man,  all  that  the  man  speaks  partakes 
of  the  Divine  omniscience.  Inspiration  operates 
as  any  newborn  passion,  such  as  maternal  love, 
operates.  It  does  not  lift  the  person  out  of  all 
limitations,  but  it  seizes  upon  and  uses  all  the 
faculties,  elevating,  refining,  and  directing  to  one 
purpose.  It  illuminates  the  mind  as  enthusiasm 
does,  by  stimulating  and  elevating  it ;  it  enriches 
the  memory  as  love  does,  by  intensifying  the 
interest  in  a  certain  object,  and  by  making  the 
mind  sensitive  to  its  impressions  and  retentive  of 
them.  It  brings  light  to  the  understanding  and 
wisdom  to  the  spirit,  as  purity  of  intention  or  a 
high  aim  in  life  does.  It  brings  a  man  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God,  en¬ 
ables  him  to  see  God  where  others  do  not  see  Him, 
and  to  interpret  His  revelations  in  the  same  Spirit 
in  which  they  are  given. 

Literature.— The  history  of  opinion  may  partly  be  traced  in 
Westeott’s  lntrod.  to  Study  of  Gospels,  Appendix  on  ‘  Primitive 
Doctrine -of  Insp.’ ;  in  Hagenbach’s  Hist,  of  Doctrine-,  and  in 
Sanday’s  Dampton  Lectures.  Lutheran  teaching  is  represented 
and  traced  in  Hutterus  Redivivus,  and  Anglican  in  Fitzjames 
Stephens’  Defence  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams  (1862).— From 
the  mass  of  literature  one  or  two  representative  books  may  be 
named:  The  Insp.  of  Holy  Scrip.,  by  William  Lee,  1854;  The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Divine  Insp.,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A., 
1864;  Plenary  Insp.  of  Holy  Scrip.,  by  Gaussen;  Insp.  and 
the  Bible,  by  R.  F.  Horton ;  A  Tenable  Theory  of  Insp.,  by 
Professor  Wood ;  cf.  also  the  present  writer’s  The  Bible :  its 
Origin  and  Nature.  Schleiermacher’s  interesting  statement  of 
his  views  occurs  in  Der  christliche  Glaube,  iv.  §§  128-132.  IV  eiss 
gives  an  excellent  specimen  of  moderate  opinion  in  Die  Religion 

d.  NT,  p.  3i  ff.  Marcus  Dods. 

INSURRECTION  (ardats,  Mk  157,  and  Lk  2319-25 
where  AV  gives  ‘  sedition  ’)  is  defined  by  Plato 
(Rep.  v.  470 B)  thus:  thrl  yap  rrj  toO  olxelov 
<rrd<ris  KSKh-qrai,  M  St  T77  tG>v  dWorplwv  irb\ep.os.  Its 
use  in  these  passages  is  important  as  showing  that 
Barabbas  was  not  merely  a  robber  (XpcrrTjs,  Jn  1840), 
but  also  a  leader  in  one  of  those_  fierce  fanatical 
outbursts  which  were  so  common  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  especially  from  the  accession 
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of  Herod.  Josephus  tells  of  notable  leaders  such 
as  Ezekias,  his  son  Judas,  and  his  four  grandsons, 
all  of  whom  were  put  to  death  (Ant.  XIV.  ix.  2, 
XVII.  x.  5,  XViii.  i.  1  ;  BJ  II.  iv.  1,  viii.  1,  xiii.  5, 
etc.  ;  cf.  Ac  5361-  2138).  Josephus  in  his  account 
of  the  final  troubles  uses  'ffKoirr) s  and  Xyarfis 
almost  as  convertible  terms.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  this  particular  ardcns,  unless,  as  Ewald 
(HI  vi.  67  f.)  suggests,  it  may  have  arisen  on 
account  of  the  aqueduct  which  Pilate  had  built 
with  money  taken  from  the  Temple  treasury 
(Josephus,  BJ  II.  ix.  4 ;  cf.  Lk  134).  Barabbas 
may  have  been  moved  by  patriotic  ideas  at  the 
first,  becoming  an  outlaw  and  notorious  robber 
when  his  rising  was  suppressed  ;  or  he  may  have 
used  aspirations  after  freedom  merely  as  a  cloak 
for  brigandage  (see  Westcott,  Some  Lessons  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  NT,  p.  74  f.).*  He  was 
‘lying  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insur¬ 
rection’  (aTaaiaoTaiv,  v.l.  ao<rra<xi.aaTCiv,  Mk  157), 
including  probably  the  two  robbers  who  were 
crucified ;  for  him  the  third  cross  may  have  been 
intended.  Such  men  had  a  deep  hold  on  the 
popular  sympathy,  which  goes  to  explain  the 
strong  demand  of  the  people  for  the  release  of  their 
hero,  and  the  interest  which  the  priests  showed  on 
behalf  of  Barabbas,  notwithstanding  their  pretence 
to  holiness.  But  the  hollowness  of  their  new¬ 
found  zeal  for  Caesar  was  thereby  exposed,  seeing 
that  Barabbas  was  admittedly  guilty  of  the  crime 
which  they  alleged  against  Jesus.  See,  further, 
Barabbas. 

Literature. — Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
ii.  576  ff. ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels  (No.  15). 

W.  H.  Dundas. 

INTERCESSION  (the  act  of  one  who  goes  be¬ 
tween)  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  part  of 
prayer  in  which  we  approach  God  on  behalf  of 
others.  The  corresponding  word  in  NT,  Ivrev^is, 
which  occurs  only  at  1  Ti  21  45,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  what  we  now  understand  by  inter¬ 
cession,  but  rather,  as  its  connexion  with  fervyxdvw 
implies,  drawing  close  to  God  in  free  and  familiar 
prayer  (see  Trench,  Syn.  p.  190,  where,  however, 
it  is  added,  ‘  In  justice  to  our  translators  it  must 
be  observed  that  intercession  had  not  in  their  time 
that  limited  meaning  of  prayer  for  others  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  it’). 

Intercession  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  duty  and  privilege  of  believers  in  Christ. 
There  is  no  fact  or  aspect  of  prayer  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  Christian  religion  than  this,  in 
which  the  Christian  heart,  rising  above  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  self,  expands  with  a  Christ  -  like 
benevolent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  every  living 
soul,  and  prays  for  all  mankind.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  from  the  beginning  intercession  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  specific  and  characteristic  part 
of  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  of  its  individual  members.  The  practice 
was  enjoined  by  Christ,  He  Himself  setting  the 
example  to  His  disciples.  As  prayer,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
life,  so  intercessory  prayer  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  prayer. 

Christ,  when  on  earth,  prayed  for  His  followers, 
and  still  continues  to  plead  for  them  beyond  the 
veil,  though  in  thinking  of  this  aspect  of  His 
intercession  it  is  a  mistake  to  coniine  it  merely  to 
prayer.  This  has  been  admirably  and  convincingly 
pointed  out  by  Milligan  in  The  Ascension  and 
Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (pp.  149-153), 
and  though  this  aspect  of  Christ’s  intercession 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  heading  (§  2  below),  yet, 
because  the  intercession  of  Christians  must  always 
be  based  upon  the  Lord’s  intercession,  it  may  be 

*  There  is  no  reference  to  the  insurrection  in  the  Sin.  Syr. 
Gospels :  see  Mrs.  Lewis  in  Exp.  Times,  xii.  (1901),  pp.  118,  271. 
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premised  here  that  in  the  intercessions  we  offer  to 
God  the  idea  is  wider  than  mere  petition  on  behalf 
of  others.  ‘  Intercession  and  giving  of  thanks  ’ 
are  to  be  made  for  all  men  (1  Ti  21).  It  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  that  prayer  is  more  than  mere  petition  ; 
and  so  even  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  others  mere 
asking  of  benefits  for  them  cannot  be  the  whole  of 
prayer.  Intercession,  then,  would  appear  to  em¬ 
brace  thanksgiving  for  benefits  bestowed  on  others 
as  well  as  imploring  favours  for  them.  Further, 
intercession  also  seems  to  imply  that  in  praying 
for  others,  if  we  pray  sincerely,  we  place  ourselves 
with  our  means  and  our  energies  at  God’s  disposal 
for  His  purposes  of  grace  towards  those  for  whom 
we  pray.  Intercession  thus  leads  up  to  and  neces¬ 
sitates  self-dedication.'  In  proceeding  now  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  Lord’s  teaching,  we  note  : 

i.  The  duty  of  intercession. — The  duty  of  inter¬ 
cession  is  explicitly  and  frequently  taught  by 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
about  His  teaching  as  to  prayer  that  He  seldom, 
if  ever,  gives  a  direct  command  to  His  followers  to 
pray,  but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do  pray 
and  do  not  need  to  be  told  to  pray,  He  simply 
gives  them  directions  how  to  pray,  and  shows 
them  what  are  the  essential  elements,  character¬ 
istics,  and  conditions  of  prayer  (cf.  e.q.  Mt  65-  9, 
Mk  ll24-  **,  Lk  181). 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  being  a  social  religion,  implies  that 
prayer  on  behalf  of  others  is  an  essential  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  element  in  its  devotions.  It  would 
have  been  surprising  if  Christ  had  not  taught  the 
duty  of  intercession.  This,  of  course,  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  that  He  taught  it  for  the  first 
time.  Under  the  OT  dispensation  God’s  people 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  intercession,  and 
their  prayers  for  others  were  availing.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  ‘  the  prophets  were  intercessors  in  virtue  of 
their  calling.  The  ground  of  this  was  twofold. 
The  prophet  was  an  acceptable  person  ;  but,  further, 
he  had  the  Spirit,  and  the  possession  of  it  enabled 
him  not  only  to  interpret  the  mind  of  God  to  man, 
but  also  the  mind  of  man  to  God  ’  (Bernard  in 
Hastings’  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  40b).  But  in  the  Gospels 
we  might  have  expected  to  find,  as  we  do  find, 
that  the  duty  and  privilege  of  intercession  is  ad¬ 
vanced  and  developed.  In  Christ’s  teaching,  inter¬ 
cession  takes  a  wider  range  and  a  higher  view 
than  under  the  OT  dispensation,  for  no  section  of 
mankind  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  His  redemp¬ 
tion.  Jewish  prayers,  even  of  intercession,  had 
been  offered  to  ‘the  Lord  God  of  Israel’  or  ‘the 
God  of  our  Fathers,’  but  in  our  Lord’s  pattern 
rayer,  as  well  as  throughout  His  teaching,  every 
uman  being  is  invited  to  call  upon  God  as  his 
Father,  and  in  so  doing  to  regard  all  mankind  as 
his  brethren.  ‘When  His  disciples  ask  to  be 
taught  to  pray,  He  gives  them  a  prayer  very 
unlike  what  John  would  have  given,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  not  a  word  of  that  petition  for  blessing  upon 
Israel  which,  in  any  prayer  that  an  Israelite 
offered,  contained,  to  his  mind,  the  gist  of  the 
whole’  (Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  416). 

The  Incarnation  has  furnished  a  new  motive 
and  a  new  power  for  intercession.  The  man  who 
is  in  Christ  is  no  longer  an  isolated  unit :  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  prays 
for  all  mankind  as  Christ  did  ;  for,  knowing  that 
God  has  loved  him  in  Christ,  he  loves  others  for 
whom  as  for  himself  Christ  came,  and  in  the  power 
of  that  love  he  prays  for  all  men  living. 

When  we  come  to  our  Lord’s  express  teaching 
as  to  intercession,  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer — given  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  response  to  their  request  to  be  taught 
how  to  pray — intercession  not  only  holds  the  first 
place,  but  the  spirit  of  intercession  pervades  it  all. 


This' prayer,  which  is  the  peculiar  prayer  of  the 
Christian  believer,  the  use  of  which  marks  him 
out  from  all  others  (witness  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  Church  it  was  not  taught  to  the  catechumens 
till  they  were  compctentes  and  on  the  eve  of  their 
baptism),  is  a  prayer  of  intercession.  ‘Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.’  Here  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
that  all  mankind  may  be  brought  into  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  that  they  may  reverence  His  name, 
that  they  may  learn  to  do  His  will  and  submit 
themselves  to  His  rule.  Here  all  limits  of  space 
and  time  are  transcended,  and  he  who  prays  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  prays  for  all  mankind,  even  for  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  would  hardly,  there¬ 
fore,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Christ’s 
teaching  upon  prayer,  intercession  holds  the  first 
place.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
His  teaching  and  with  the  genius  of  His  religion, 
who  all  His  life  took  thought  for  others,  and 
whose  first  utterance  on  the  cross  was  a  prayer  for 
His  murderers  (Lk  2S34).  Following  upon  this,  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  according  to  Lk  1 15'13,  it  was 
in  direct  sequence  to  and  by  way  of  commentary 
upon  the  Lord’s  Prayer  that  Christ  spoke  the 
parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight,  in  which  He 
teaches  the  necessity  of  importunate  prayer,  the 
importunity  inculcated  being  the  importunity  of 
one  for  his  friend.  Intercession,  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Christ’s  teaching,  is  not  only  to  be  offered, 
but  it  is  to  be  offered  with  importunity. 

2.  Christ' s  personal  example. — Besides  His  great 
prayer  of  intercession  recorded  in  Jn  17,  the 
Gospels  afford  several  instances  of  our  Lord’s  per¬ 
sonal  example  in  intei'cession.  His  prayer  on  the 
eve  of  the  ordination  of  the  Twelve,  when  He  con¬ 
tinued  all  night  in  prayer  (Lk  1612t*),  was,  it  is 
highly  probable,  largely  occupied  with  intercession 
for  them.  He  prayed  for  St.  Peter  (2232).  His 
first  word  from  the  cross  was  a  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  There  is  also  the  prayer  recorded  in  Mt 
1 l25'27,  and  His  prayer  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
(Jn  1  l41f- ),  both  of  which  are  intercessory. 

Christ  teaches  that,  as  He  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  intercession  must  be  offered  through 
Him.  He  is  the  Intercessor,  and  our  intercessions 
can  avail  only  because  He  intercedes,  presenting 
our  prayers  to  the  Father.  He  prayed  for  His 
disciples  and  for  all  who  through  their  word  might 
believe,  and  now  He  prays  within  the  veil,  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  intercession  begun  on  earth.  This 
comes  out  clearly  in  His  ‘  Intercessory  Prayer  ’ 
(Jn  17),  or,  as  it  has  perhaps  been  more  fittingly 
designated,  His  ‘  High  Priestly  Prayer.’  Reading 
it  in  the  light  of  the  happily  correct  rendering  of 
RY,  we  see  that  He  is  speaking  as  if  He  had 
already  entered  into  the  glory,  and  were  looking 
back  upon  His  earthly  course.  In  the  joy  of  His 
anticipated  triumph  He  presents  Himself  before 
the  Father  and  pleads  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Father’s  will.  Christ’s  intercession  for  mankind 
which  was  begun  on  earth  is  continued  in  heaven, 
and  our  prayers  for  others  are  presented  by  Him  in 
virtue  of  His  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  this 
prayer  affords  an  unfailing  guide  to  our  prayers 
of  intercession,  teaching  us  that  prayer  is  to  be 
offered  for  the  ingathering  of  men  into  the  King¬ 
dom,  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God,  for  the 
perseverance  of  believers,  and  foi'  the  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  for  all  these  ends,  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Church’s  work. 

3.  The  scope  of  intercession. — Our  Lord  is  careful 
to  tell  His  disciples  to  pray  for  their  enemies  (Mt 
5M),  and  in  so  doing  He  bids  them  remember  in 
prayer  those  whom  they  might  not  have  thought 
of  including,  assuming  that  they  would,  without 
being  specially  directed,  pray  for  all  others.  He 
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thus  teaches  both  by  direct  precept  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  that  intercession  is  to  be  full  and  universal. 
The  only  other  special  direction  He  gives  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  is  that  they  are  to  pray  for  labourers  to  be 
sent  into  the  Lord’s  harvest  (Mt  938,  Lk  102).  Christ 
gives  these  few  general  directions  as  to  the  scope  of 
intercession,  leaving  it  to  time  and  growing  ex¬ 
perience  to  suggest  their  amplification.  The  scope 
of  Christian  intercession  must  always  be  widening. 

*  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  her  needs ;  it 
grows  with  the  growing  complexity  of  human  society  as  new 
classes  and  new  objects  rise  up  to  claim  its  help.  .  .  .  Interces¬ 
sion  is  also  an  ever  widening  element  in  each  individual  life  ;'as 
a  man’s  interest  and  experiences  widen,  so  must  his  prayers  ’ 
(Frere,  Sursurn  Corda,  p.  1). 

The  conditions  of  intercession. — Two  distinct, 
though  sometimes  confused,  conditions  of  accept¬ 
able  intercession  are  laid  down  by  Christ.  (1)  In 
Mk  ll25  He  shows  that  effectual  intercession  pre¬ 
supposes  a  forgiving  spirit.  Those  who  pray  for 
others  through  Christ  must  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  (2)  In  Mt  523- 24  the  disciples  are  taught 
that  a  condition  of  acceptable  prayer  is  that  they 
must  seek  reconciliation  with  any  one  who  regards 
them  (rightly  or  wrongly)  as  having  done  him  a 
wrong  (see  Zahn,  ad  loc.).  There  must  be  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  sense  of  injury  from  his  mind  as  well 
as  forgiveness  to  those  who  have  wronged  them¬ 
selves.  He  who  prays  for  others  must  he  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  men. 

Literature. — Most  of  the  modern  popular  books  on  Prayer 
are  astonishingly  silent  as  to  Intercession.  In  many  of  the 
so-called  ‘  divisions  of  prayer  *  Intercession  does  not  even  find  a 
place.  But  in  Matthew  Henry’s  Method  of  Prayer,  a  book  little 
used  now,  Intercession  is  prominent.  Of  the  few  modern  books 
in  which  the  subject  is  dealt  with,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Worlledge  on  ‘Prayer’  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology  ;  Frere  and  Illingworth’s  Sursurn  Corda ;  Reid’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Prayer  ;  Rendel  Harris’  Union  with  God ,  pp.  41-64. 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

INTEREST. — ‘Interest,5  found  twice  in  RV  of 
the  Gospels  (Mt  2527,  Lk  1923)  instead  of  ‘usury5  of 
AV,  represents  the  Greek  t6kos  which  in  the  LXX 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  neshekh  in  the  whole 
of  the  eleven  passages  in  which  the  latter  occurs 
(Ex  22s8,  Lv  2538  etc.).  Now  neshekh  is  rightly  ren¬ 
dered  ‘usury,5  the  reference  being  to  the  interest, 
often  exorbitant,  charged  by  money-lenders  in  the 
ancient  East.  In  the  NT  tokos,  though  often  used 
in  contemporary  Greek  in  the  sense  just  defined, 
clearly  signifies  ‘interest  on  deposit  paid  by  a 
banker.5  There  were  many  banks  in  the  Roman 
period  scattered  over  the  Grasco-Roman  world, 
some  called  ‘  public  banks 5  and  others  private 
firms  (e.g.  ‘  Theori  &  Co.,5  ‘  Herodes  &  Co.,5  at 
Oxyrliynchus).  These,  however,  seem,  from  a 
lately  discovered  text,  to  have  farmed  from  the 
government,  in  Egypt  at  any  rate,  the  right  of 
administering  business ;  the  Roman  authorities, 
it  would  appear,  following  in  some  degree  Ptole¬ 
maic  precedent  (Papyri  of  Oxyrhynchus,  No.  513, 
vol.  iii.:  cf.  the  note  on  p.  248  f. ).  Not  much 
seems  to  be  known  about  the  deposit  department  of 
ancient  banking.  The  technical  term  for  a  deposit 
on  which  interest  was  paid  was  creditum  The 
amounts  lodged  in  Roman  banks  towards  the  end 
of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  must  have 
been,  in  some  instances,  very  large.  About  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  information.  The  statement  of 
Suetonius,  that  Augustus  branded  some  people 
with  infamy  (notavit)  because  they  borrowed  at 
low  interest  and  invested  at  high  ( Octavius ,  39), 
may  hint  how  the  bankers  made  money  out  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care  The  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  loans  under  the  Empire  seems  to  have 
been  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum.  This  rate  is  repeatedly  mentioned  ip 
the  Papyri  of  Oxyrhynchus  (No.  243  of  A.D.  79,  and 
N  3.  270  of  A.D.  94,  etc.).  The  rate  paid  to  deposi¬ 


tors  will  have  been  much  lower.  A  considerable 
banking  business  was  also  done  in  ancient  temples. 
So  in  ancient  Babylonia  (Johns,  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  211),  and 
in  the  Greek  world,  at  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis,  for  instance  (A  nabasis,  V.  iii.  6f. ).  That 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  used  in  this  way  is 
expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (BJ  VI.  v.  2),  and  in 
the  legend  about  Heliodorus  (2  Mac  310"12- 15).  About 
the  management  of  this  temple  bank  nothing  seems 
to  be  known.  Our  Lord’s  references  are  pirobably 
to  local  Tpaire^tTaL,  the  Eastern  representatives  of 
the  Roman  argentarii.  See  also  Bank. 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  mentioned  above,  see 
Hastings’  DB,  art.  ‘  Usury  ’ ;  Encyc.  Bibl. ,  art.  *  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,’  §  78  ;  Smith,  Diet .  of  A  nt. ,  artt.  *  F enus  ’  and  ‘  Argentarii ; 
Winer,  RWB ,  art.  ‘  Hinterlage  ’ ;  Schiirer,  GJV‘S  ii.  268. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.— See  Dead,  p.  426\ 

INYITATION. — The  method  of  public  teaching 
adopted  by  our  Lord  being  exclusively  oral,  it  was 
necessary  that  two  features  difficult  to  combine 
should  be  prominent  in  the  form  of  His  instruction, 
— an  immediate  impression,  and  a  firm  grip  on  the 
memory.  This  He  secured  by  mingling  freely  in 
the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  by  an  abundant  use 
of  similes  and  illustrations  drawn  from  facts  in 
the  daily  life  and  social  customs  of  the  people 
whom  He  addressed.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  He  clothed  so  many  of  His  doctrines  in 
parables  and  figures  centred  in  the  idea  of  hospi¬ 
tality. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  eminently  sociable  people. 
In  the  earliest  times,  the  laws  of  hospitality  were 
specially  sacred ;  strangers  were  made  heartily 
welcome  at  the  door  of  the  patriarch’s  tent  (Gn 
183,  cf.  He  132) ;  and  in  later  times  a  surly  attitude 
towards  travellers  needing  refreshment  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  serious  offence  against  good  manners  (1  S 
254'10).  Many  strict  injunctions  were  laid  down 
in  the  Mosaic  Law7  (Lv  1933-34,  Dt  1429  etc.)  as  to 
the  duty  of  kindness  to  strangers.  At  a  still  later 
period,  when  the  community  was  settled  in  towns 
and  cities,  an  elaborate  code  of  manners  grew7  up, 
both  as  to  giving  and  receiving  hospitality.  There 
was  much  entertainment  of  friends,  relations,  and 
strangers  among  the  Jew7s  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ; 
social  meetings  were  frequent,  and  religious  gather¬ 
ings  frequently  took  on  a  festive  character. 

Jesus  freely  accepted  such  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse  as  w7ere  offered  to  Him ;  He  was  fond 
of  being  entertained  by  His  friends  (Lk  1038  etc.), 
and  distinguished  Himself  from  the  outset  of  His 
public  career  as  an  eminently  sociable  man  (Mt  910), 
often  accepting  invitations  from  quarters  that  gave 
offence  to  those  who  considered  themselves  leaders 
of  society  (v.11,  cf.  Lk  197).  This,  however,  He 
did,  not  merely  because  He  delighted  in  the  fellow7- 
sliip  of  men  and  women,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
unexampled  opportunity  it  afforded  Him  of  spiri¬ 
tual  instruction  (Mt  912- 13,  Lk  741-50),  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  His  influence  to  bear  on  those  around  Him, 
w'hether  they  were  His  personal  friends  (Lk  1041-  42), 
or  secret  enemies  (736),  or  the  general  public  (Jn 
129),  or  individuals  who  were  denied  entrance  into 
recognized  society  (Lk  1810).  It  was  a  sign  of  His 
insight  and  wisdom  as  well  as  of  His  broad  sym¬ 
pathies,  that  in  a  community  so  eminently  sociable 
as  that  in  which  He  moved,  He  should  make  such 
free  use  of  the  machinery  of  hospitality  for  His 
Messianic  purpose,  and  devise  many  parables  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  customs  of  the  day, 
and  from  the  etiquette  that  ruled  the  relations  of 
hosts  and  guests,  from  the  highest  circles  of  life  to 
the  lowrest. 

It  is  partly  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are 
to  understand  His  frequent  habit  of  representing 
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the  gospel  of  grace  as  God’s  invitation  to  the  sonl 
to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  made 
an  instant  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  His 
audience ;  it  brought  spiritual  realities  within 
reach  of  the  intelligence  of  the  humblest  and  most 
ordinary  people,  and  it  predisposed  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  His  message  willingly ;  and,  as  the  similes 
and  illustrations  in  which  He  clothed  His  teaching 
represented  recurrent  facts  and  exigencies  in  their 
lives,  it  helped  to  drive  home  deep  into  their 
memory  the  lessons  which  He  taught,  and  to  bring 
them  back  frequently  to  their  recollection.  In 
this  way  the  method  of  His  teaching  helped  to  per¬ 
petuate  its  substance  till  the  time  when  it  took  a 
written  form.  But  the  parables  of  invitation  have 
a  wider  appeal,  for  the  relationships  from  which 
they  were  drawn  are  universal,  and  belong  to  all 
nations  and  communities  where  the  customs  of 
social  life  are  honoured.  These  customs  vary  in 
detail  in  different  ages  and  lands,  but  the  root-rela¬ 
tions  of  hosts  and  guests  are  permanent.  These 
parables  are  a  kind  of  Esperanto  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  appeal  to  the  universal  intelligence  and 
sympathies  of  mankind.  Thus  the  human  side  of 
Christ’s  teaching  forms  an  ideal  channel  for  its 
Divine  contents. 

When  we  pass  from  the  form  to  the  substance  of 
the  teaching,  which  represents  the  gospel  as  an 
invitation,  the  simile  is  further  justified  by  its 
appropriateness  and  its  beauty. 

1.  It  emphasizes  the  bright  and  genial  aspects  of 
religion,  which  shine  with  so  clear  a  lustre  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  has  been  a  recurrent  and 
baneful  feature  of  theological  learning  that  it  lias 
tended  to  envelop  religion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom,  by  making  so  much  of  the  horror  and  mis¬ 
chief  of  sin,  and  dwelling  so  exclusively  on  the 
need  of  repentance,  atonement,  and  justification. 
Religious  ritual  introduced  another  baneful  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  spiritual  life  by  representing  its 
duties  too  much  as  a  series  of  sacerdotal  ob¬ 
servances,  which  by  frequent  recurrence  became 
mechanical  and  wearisome.  Ethical  writers  have 
likewise  been  prone  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  religion,  to  the  obscuration  of 
its  privileges.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  there 
is  nothing  of  this  mischievous  tendency.  His 
parables  are  full  of  the  sound  of  wedding-bells,  of 
the  voice  of  laughter,  of  the  joy  of  a  great  de¬ 
liverance,  of  the  discovery  of  a  precious  and  un¬ 
suspected  happiness.  There  are  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  echo  of  distant  thunders  ;  but  the 
foreground  is  full  of  happy  figures  intent  on  cele¬ 
brating  the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  its  Divine 
Lover  and  Friend,  and  on  enjoying  the  new-found 
fellowship  of  God  as  the  Giver  of  life  and  salva¬ 
tion.  Without  in  any  way  obscuring  the  evils 
from  which  the  soul  is  delivered  by  the  gracious 
ministries  of  the  gospel,  preachers  should  follow 
their  great  Model  in  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
the  sunny  joys  and  holy  privileges  brought  within 
our  reach  in  Jesus  Christ  One  reason  why  the 
common  people  heard  Him  so  gladly  was,  that  He 
took  them  away  from  the  word-splitting  and  elab¬ 
orate  discussions  of  the  Rabbis,  and  transported 
them  into  that  circle  of  happy  human  relation¬ 
ships  from  which  He  mainly  drew  His  illustra¬ 
tions.  What  was  true  then  is  just  as  true  to-day. 

2.  The  presentation  of  the  gospel  as  a  Divine 
invitation  throws  emphasis  on  another  of  its  essen¬ 
tial  features, — that  it  embodies  a  free  gift  of  grace 
from  God  to  man.  The  central  idea  of  hospitality 
is  that  one  gives  freely  what  the  many  receive  and 
enjoy  ‘without  money  and  without  price.’  Jesus 
in  the  ‘parables  of  grace’  teaches  us  that  the 
gospel  contains  something  infinitely  precious  which 
is  given  to  us,  but  which  we  could  never  deserve 
or  buy.  Religion  is  not  a  bargain  between  man 
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and  God  ;  it  is  a  boon,  a  largess  bestowed  by  God 
on  man.  It  is  not  commerce,  it  is  reconciliation 
and  friendship.  It  is  thus  represented  not  as  an 
exchange  of  commodities  in  a  market-place,  but  as 
a  feast  where  the  one  side  gives  all  and  receives 
nothing  back,  save  in  realizing  the  happiness  and 
loyal  gratitude  of  the  invited  guests.  Jesus  justi¬ 
fies  this  idea  of  a  one-sided  benefit  by  nearly 
always  making  use  of  a  simile  of  feasting  in 
which  a  superior  invites  his  inferior  to  a  banquet. 
It  is  a  king  inviting  his  subjects  to  the  weduing- 
feast  of  his  son  (Mt  222"14)  ;  it  is  a  great  man  enter¬ 
taining  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests  from 
all  quarters  (Lk  1415'24) ;  it  is  a  father  welcoming 
home  a  renegade  son  with  the  best  of  the  flock. 
In  all  these  cases  there  could  be  no  question  of  a 
return  in  kind.  The  conditions  were  satisfied  by 
the  coming  of  the  guests,  and  their  happy  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  good  things  provided.  ‘  The  gospel  is 
ever  a  gospel  of  grace.’ 

3.  A  third  significant  aspect  suggested  by  the 
simile  of  an  invitation  is  its  voluntariness  on  both 
sides.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  in  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  feast  of  rejoicing.  Unwilling  guests  have 
no  place  at  a  banquet.  Religion  has  no  room  for 
the  idea  of  spiritual  compulsion.  The  invitation  is 
free  to  all :  acceptance  must  be  as  free.  Thus  is 
the  sacred  function  of  spiritual  liberty,  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  safeguarded  by  the  gospel.  Those 
who  refuse  or  neglect  a  social  invitation  may  be 
incurring  a  grave  responsibility ;  but  they  can  do 
so  if  they  choose.  The  spiritual  appeal  of  religion 
may  also  be  refused  ;  it  lies  with  the  soul  whether 
it  will  respond  to  the  call  of  God  or  reject  it. 

The  word  translated  ‘compel  ’  in  Lk  1423  (i-vccyxcumv)  must  be 
read  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  ‘constrain  by  persuasion.*  It 
1  reflects  in  the  first  place  the  urgent  desire  of  the  master  to 
have  an  absolutely  full  house,  in  the  second  the  feeling  that 
pressure  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  incredulity  of  country 
people  as  to  such  an  invitation  to  them  being  meant  seriously. 
They  would  be  apt  to  laugh  in  the  servant’s  face’  (Bruce  in 
Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  in  loco). 

4.  The  idea  of  an  invitation  thus  merges  into 
that  of  response  ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
great  stress  is  laid  on  this  side  of  the  question  in 
the  parables.  In  not  a  few  it  is  clearly  the  pivot 
on  which  the  teaching  turns.  There  is  one  way  in 
which  an  invitation  may  be  worthily  accepted  ; 
there  are  several  in  which  it  may  be  rejected  :  e.g. 
it  may  be  (1)  openly  scorned,  (2)  accepted  and  then 
rejected  or  ignored,  (3)  accepted  in  a  wrong  spirit, 
or  with  an  imperfect  realization  of  its  privileges 
and  value.  Each  of  these  situations  is  dealt  with 
by  Christ  to  typify  the  attitude  of  men  to  His 
gospel.  In  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
King’s  Son,  the  first  guests  invited  treat  the  otter 
with  scorn  (Mt  223),  and  ‘make  light’  of  it,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  find  their  satisfaction  in  their  own  way, 
and  even  maltreating  the  king’s  messengers.  l>y 
this  Jesus  exposed  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  towards  His  gospel,  and  in  a  wider 
sense  that  of  all  those  who  in  a  thoroughly  worldly 
spirit  have  since  treated  His  offer  of  salvation  with 
derision  or  disrespect.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper,  the  guests  first  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  then,  finding  other  more  absorbing  in¬ 
terests,  sent  various  excuses  for  not  attending. 
These  represent  the  fickle  multitude,  who  at  first 
thronged  to  hear  the  ‘  gracious  words  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  his  mouth,’  and  'afterwards  left 
Him,  having  exhausted  the  sensational  aspect  of 
His  ministry  and  wonderful  works,  and  having  no 
love  for  His  higher  message.  Returning  to  the 
parable  of  the  Marriage,  we  find  a  final  episode  in 
which  the  man  without  a  ‘wedding-garment’  is 
dealt  with.  Clearly  he  stands  for  those  who, 
having  heard  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
gospel,  show  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the 
lofty  and  decorous  spirit  in  which  the  soul  should 
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respond  to  it,  and  who  treat  it  as  a  common  thing, 
with  no  sense  of  its  high  privilege.  The  care  with 
which  Jesus  developed  these  situations  in  His 
parables,  and  proclaimed  the  doom  that  followed, 
shows  how  deeply  He  felt  the  importance  of  a 
right  attitude  towards  spiritual  realities.  It  is  as 
though  He  were  repeating  in  many  tones  and 
accents  the  fact  that  God  offers  man  His  best  in 
the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  expects  man  to 
be  at  his  best  in  responding  to  them,  otherwise 
he  perils  his  soul  (cf.  Mt  227- 13,  Lk  1424). 

When  we  turn  from  the  teaching  to  the  practice 
of  Christ,  the  same  attitude  of  appeal  and  invita¬ 
tion  is  manifested,  and  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  and 
Avorthy  acceptance  is  expected  in  turn.  Every- 
Avhere  in  His  dealings  Avith  men  Ave  find  Him 
acting  as  God’s  messenger  of  goodAvill,  and  urging 
them  to  respond  to  heavenly  grace  with  grateful 
hearts  and  Avilling  service.  Where  men  do  so  He 
pi'omises  them  a  great  reAvard  (Mt  1927-30) ;  Avhere 
they  fail  to  do  so  He  shows  a  Divine  and  touching 
sorrow  (2337-  3S) ;  and  though  He  is  clear  in  reveal¬ 
ing  His  OAvn  disappointment  at  such  a  result,  He 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  loss  and  misery  which 
rejection  must  bring  on  those  Avho  are  guilty  of 
spurning  or  ignoring  His  ever-reneAved  appeal. 

The  heart  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  the  central 
invitation  given  by  Christ  to  all  men  in  the  words, 
‘  Come  nnto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  Avill  give  you  rest’  (Mt  ll28). 

Literature. — Wendt,  Teach,  of  Jesus ,  i.  148  ft.  ;  Stalker,  Imago 
Christi,  ch.  vii.  ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  ch.  xii.  ;  Expositor,  I. 
xi.  [1880]  101  ff.  See,  further,  art.  Coming  to  Christ. 

E.  Griffith-Jones. 
IRONY. — See  Humour,  and  Laughter. 

ISAAC. — Named  (1)  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy, 
Mt  l2,  Lk  334  ;  (2)  in  such  collocations  as  ‘  sit  doivn 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob’  (Mt  8U),  ‘see 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob’  (Lk  1328),  ‘  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob’  (Mt  2232, 
Mk  I228,  Lk  2037).  See  Abraham,  and  Fathers. 
The  sacritice  of  Isaac  came  at  an  early  date  to  be 
used  by  Christian  Avriters  as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross  (cf.  e.g.  Ep.  of  Barn.  ch.  7).  It  is 
'ust  possible  that  some  such  thought  underlies 
io  83-  ‘  He  that  spared  not  his  OAvn  Son.’ 

ISAIAH.— There  are  seven  instances  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  in  Avliich  Jesus  quotes  from  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Isaiah,  besides  numerous  other  cases  in 
Avhich  His  language  is  more  or  less  manifestly 
reminiscent  of  expressions  in  the  book.  The  most 
notable  passages  are  tAvo  in  which  our  Lord  applies 
to  Himself  the  terms  used  by  the  prophet  of  the 
Exile  Avith  regard  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  viz. 
Lk  416"22,  where  Jesus  reads  and  expounds  the 
words  of  Is  611-  2  :  and  Lk  2237,  Avhere  He  adopts  as 
a  prediction  of  His  OAvn  experience  a  clause  of  Is. 
5312.  Our  Lord  thus  plainly  taught  that,  alike  in 
the  mission  and  in  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the 
ideal  Servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  His  OAvn  person 
and  work  Avere  typified  and  foreshadowed.  More 
general  is  the  application  of  Is  69- 10  to  the  people 
of  His  own  time  (Mt  1314'  15,  Mk  412,  Lk  810) ;  and 
also  His  use  of  Is  2913  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
(Mt  157"9,  Mk  76- 7).  All  three  Synoptists  record 
the  quotation  from  Is  567  Avith  Avhich  He  rebuked 
the  temple-traders  (Mt  2113  ||).  St.  John  alone 
gives  the  quotation  of  a  general  character  from 
Is  5413  (Jn  G45),  while  St.  Mark  records  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  manifestly  comes  from  Is  G624  (Mk  948). 
In  only  three  of  the  above  seven  cases  is  Isaiah 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  no  case  is  there  any 
indication  that  hears  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  these  more  direct  references,  there 
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are  many  expressions  in  the  discourses  of  J esus  in 
Avhich  A4re  have  echoes  of  Isaiah’s  language.  Our 
Lord’s  mind  Avas  filled  with  the  OT,  and  it  Avas  to  be 
expected  that  His  utterances  should  be  cast  in  the 
mould,  and  often  expressed  in  the  very  Avords,  of 
psalm  and  prophecy.  In  Mt  5s4, 35  Ave  perceive 
a  reminiscence  of  Is  661  ;  Mt  2133ff-  ||  at  once 
suggests  Is  51-  2.  Other  less  obvious  instances  are 
probably  to  he  found  in  Mt  ll23  (cf.  Is  1413- 16) 
1619  (Is  2222)  66  (Is  26-°) ;  and  various  expressions  in 
the  eschatological  discourses  of  Mt  24  and  Lk  21. 
To  these  others  might  possibly  be  added  ;  hut  it  is 
not  warrantable  to  find  in  every  case  of  verbal 
similarity  a  reference  to,  or  even  a  reminiscence  of, 
the  Avords  of  the  OT.  But  apart  from  doubtful 
cases,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  both 
in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  portions,  is  fully 
acknoAvledged  and  used  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

It  is  not  less  so  with  the  Evangelists  themselves. 
All  four  quote  Is  403  Avith  regard  to  the  mission  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  33  and  ||) ;  while  Mt.,  who 
uses  the  OT  so  largely  in  connexion  with  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  applies  to  His  coming  and 
mission  the  passages  Is  714  (Mt  l23)  91-  2  (Mt  414-16) 
534  (Mt  817)  42 1-4  (Mt  1218’21).  St.  John  (1238'41) 
quotes  Is  531  610  in  reference  to  the  rejection  of 
Christ  by  the  people  ;  and  the  Synoptists  all  record 
the  voice  heard  at  the  Baptism  and  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  as  using  the  language  of  Is  421. 

As  Avith  the  Avords  of  Jesus  Himself,  so,  in  the 
c.ase  of  the  Evangelists,  no  theory  with  regard  to 
the  actual  authorship  of  any  part  of  the  book  can 
claim  to  be  supported  by  the  manner  of  the  refer¬ 
ences.  ‘  Isaiah,’  even  Avhen  named,  stands  mani¬ 
festly  for  the  reputed  author,  and  (as  in  Jn  1238) 
the  mode  of  expression  is  naturally  and  rightly 
that  popularly  used  and  understood.  No  critical 
conclusions  can  be  draAvn  from  any  of  the  refer¬ 
ences. 

With  regard  to  the  original  Messianic  import  of 
the  passages  applied  in  the  Gospels  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Avork,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  the  ‘  Servant  of  Jehovah’  is  identified  Avith 
the  Messiah.  And  even  in  such  passages  as  Is  714 
91- 2  quoted  by  Mt.,  Ave  must  recognize,  beneath 
and  beyond  the  immediate  prophetic  reference,  an 
ideal  element  which  permitted  and  justified  the 
specific  application  by  the  Evangelist.  Especially 
is  this  so  with  the  prophetic  conception  of  ‘  Im¬ 
manuel,’  an  ideal  figure  in  whom  Ave  find  the  ear¬ 
liest  portraiture  of  the  Messianic  King  (Is  714  8a  10 
98- 7).  Though  it  might  in  some  cases  be  without 
historical  or  critical  exactitude  (as  in  Mt  415- 18 
from  Is  91-  2),  it  Avas  quite  legitimate  to  find  unex¬ 
pected  correspondences  betAveen  the  earlier  and  the 
later  stages  of  Providence  and  Revelation,  based 
on  the  deep  underlying  unity  and  consistency  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  methods. 

J.  E.  M‘OUAT. 

ISCARIOT.— See  Judas  Iscariot.  ' 

ISRAEL,  ISRAELITE.  —  1.  The  former  name 
occurs  30  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  latter 
once  (Jn  l47).  The  folloiving  expressions  are 
found  :  ‘  Israel,’  Avith  or  without  the  article  (Mt 
810  933,  Lk  l54-  80  225-  34  425-  27  79  2421,  Jn  l31  310  ;  also 
Mk  1229  vocative) ;  ‘people  (Xa6s)  Israel’  (Mt  28, 
Lk  232) ;  ‘house  of  Israel’ (Mt  106  1524) ;  ‘sons  of 
Israel  ’  (Mt  279,  Lk  l16)  ;  ‘  tribes  of  Israel  ’  (Mt  1928, 
Lk  2230) ;  ‘land  of  Israel’  (Mt  220f-) ;  ‘God  of 
Israel’  (Mt  1531,  Lk  l68) ;  ‘King  of  Israel’  (Mt 
2742,  Mk  1532,  Jn  l49  1213).  The  force  of  the  name 
is  best  understood  by  comparing  it  Avith  tAvo  others 
used  in  the  NT.  ‘  HebreAv’  (Eppaios)  is  one  who 
speaks  the  HebreAv  language — i.e.  the  vernacular 
Aramaic  dialect  (Ac  61 ;  cf.  Lk  2338,  Jn  1913-  n-  "J. 

‘  JeAv’ (TouSaios)  implies  national  descent;  origin¬ 
ally  used  for  those  Avho  were  members  of  the  tribe 
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of  Judah,  and  lived  in  the  country  of  Judah,  it 
became  a  wider  term,  after  the  return  from  Baby¬ 
lon,  for  all  who  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

‘  Israel’  differed  from  both  of  these  as  being  the 
name  of  privilege  given  by  God  to  Jacob,  the 
ancestor  of  the  race  (Gn  3228  3510),  and  the  thought 
of  the  theocratic  privileges  of  the  chosen  people 
and  of  God’s  covenant  with  them  always  underlies 
the  term.  See  esp.  Mt  26,  Lk  l54- 68  2'-5- 32  2421, 
Ac  l6,  all  of  which  reveal  the  national  conviction 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  for  the  benefit  of 
Israel,  and  that  to  Israel  were  God’s  attention  and 
love  especially  given.  But  in  marked  contrast  to 
such  passages  are  those  which  imply  that  the 
theocratic  nation  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
purposes  for  it  : — a  Roman  centurion  exhibits 
greater  faith  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  holy 
nation  (Mt  810  ||  Lk  79)  ;  the  house  of  Israel  are  as 
a  whole  ‘  lost  sheep’  (Mt  10®  1524) ;  they  need  some¬ 
one  to  turn  them  to  the  Lord  their  God  (Lk  l16)  ; 
an  honoured  and  official  teacher  of  Israel  is  shown 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  (Jn310);  incidents  in  the  OT  prove 
that  some  Gentiles  received  God’s  care  and  bless¬ 
ing,  and  were  preferred  to  Israelites  (Lk  425-27) ; 
and  a  mysterious  intimation  is  given  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  hereafter  (Mt 
1928  ||  Lk  2230)  ;  it  is  character,  and  not  theocratic 
privileges,  that  makes  a  man  ‘  truly  an  Israelite  ’ 
(Jn  l47).  See  Nathanael.  Thus  the  Gospels  teach 
incidentally  what  St.  Paul  lays  down  categorically  : 

(a)  that  Israel  does  not  comprise  all  who  are  of  Israel 
(Ro  96) ;  ( b )  that  the  privileged  position  of  Israel  is 
to  be  taken  by  Christians,  for  the  latter  are  ‘  the 
Israel  of  God  ’  (Gal  616,  cf.  Eph  2U"19) ;  (c)  that 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  restoring 
Israel  to  spiritual  communion  and  salvation  (Ro 
9-11). 

2.  The  status  of  the  chosen  people  before  God  is 
to  be  taken  by  Christians.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  Christianity  is  merely  to  be  substituted 
for  Judaism.  Christianity  is  not  a  completely 
new  creation  fallen  from  heaven,  but  rather  a 
growth  from  the  religion  of  Israel — a  growth  far 
surpassing  the  germ  from  which  it  sprang,  as  an 
oak  surpasses  an  acorn,  but  yet  composed  of  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  discernible  in  the  earlier  dispensa¬ 
tion  in  a  rudimentary  form.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  estimate  the  relation  in  which  the  Gospels,  and 
particularly  our  Lord’s  teaching,  stood  towards 
Israel,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  broadly  how 
much  the  New  was  indebted  to  the  Old,  and  how 
much  it  discarded  in  rising  out  of  it  with  its  Divine 
and  potent  growth. 

(a)  Monotheism  was  the  chief est  glory  of  Judaism. 
Part  of  the  inspiration  of  the  people  of  Israel  is 
seen  in  its  ‘genius  for  Religion,’  the  capacity  for 
realizing  the  supreme  and  only  existence  of  God. 
A  step  towards  this  had  been  monolatry,  the 
national  adhesion  to  one  Deity  only,  which  was 
compatible  with  the  recognition  that  other  nations 
and  lands  were  under  the  protection  of  other 
deities  (Jg  ll24,  1  S  2619).  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Hebrew  prophets  taught  that  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
spiritual  Being  whose  service  was  incumbent  upon 
all  mankind,  that  service  consisting  not  primarily 
in  ritual  but  in  morality.  And  this  truth  is  the 
very  fibre  of  Christianity;  a  Christian  is  in  the 
truest  sense  a  Unitarian.  ‘Jesus  answered,  “  The 
chief  [commandment]  is — Hear  0  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God”’  (Mk  1229).  But  even  in  the  OT 
there  are  not  wanting  intimations  that  the  God¬ 
head  is  not  a  ‘monotonous  unity,’  but  that  there 
are  distinctions  within  It ;  e.g.  ‘the  Angel  of  Jah- 
weh  or  of  God,’  i.e.  His  presence  manifesting  itself 
in  outward  act  (Ex  32  1419  2223) ;  ‘the  Captain  of 


Jahweh’s  host,’  who  is  also  called  Jahwelx  (Jos 
gin.  02)  .  ‘  His  Holy  Spirit’  (Is  63I0f-) ;  see  also 
the  thrice  repeated  name  (Nu  624'26),  and  the 
Tersanctus  (Is  63).*  According  to  the  reports  of 
His  teaching  as  contained  in  the  Gospel  records, 
our  Lord  expressly  formulated  the  truth  of  the 
unity  of  God,  but  never  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
and  yet  the  latter  pervades  the  whole  record.  ‘  In 
the  gradual  process  of  intercourse  with  Him,  His 
disciples  came  to  recognize  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  as  included  in  their  deepening  and  enlarging 
thought  of  God.’  But  the  truth  is  definitely 
implied  in  the  discourses  in  the  Upper  Room  (Jn 
14-17),  and  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt  2819). 
See  Gore’s  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  134  fi.;  Illing¬ 
worth’s  do.  pp.  67  ff.  ;  Gibson,  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-101. 

(b)  Covenant. — The  monolatry  which  preceded 
monotheism  was  calculated  to  give  birth  to  the 
idea  that  between  Jahweh  and  His  people  there 
was  a  close  and  mutual  agreement.  If  He  was. 
exclusively  their  God  and  Protector,  they  were 
bound  to  do  Him  service.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at 
what  period  the  conception  arose.  But  the  earlier 
prophets,  though  they  do  not  expressly  mention 
a  covenant — except  Hosea  (67  doubtful,  8‘) — all 
teach  the  truth  that  Jahweh  requires  moral, 
ethical  service  from  His  people.  And  in  the  JE 
compilations  of  the  national  traditions  the  covenant 
relationship  with  God  is  firmly  established  in  the 
religious  thought  of  Israel.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  (Gn  15)  is  the  starting-point.  The 
covenant  at  Sinai  (Ex  241'11  3410'28)  opens  the 
second  stage  of  the  history.  D  has  yet  another 
covenant,  based  on  the  contents  of  the  Deut.  law, 
and  made  on  the  borders  of  Moab  (Dt  29  1-  9- 12-  14- 21  ; 
cf.  2616'19,  2  K  232-  21).  But  when  Israel  was  carried 
into  Babylon,  the  Old  Covenant  was  in  reality  at 
an  end  ;  they  had  broken  it  by  their  sins.  Jeremiah, 
therefore,  speaks  of  a  New  Covenant  (3131ff-),  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  righteousness,  peace  and  joy.  It 
had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  life  story  of  Hosea, 
and  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  and 
longings  of  all  the  prophets.  ‘  In  the  visions  of 
the  new  covenant  the  OT  becomes  Christian.’ 
And  the  thought  is  the  inspiration  of  Ezekiel  and 
of  Deutero-Isaiah.  But  there  were  two  other  crises 
in  Israel’s  history  where  the  idea  of  a  covenant  is 
prominent.  God  gave  a  covenant,  i.e.  a  promise, 
to  Levi  of  a  perpetual  priesthood  in  the  tribe  (Dt 
338,  Jer  3318-  -lf-,  Mai  24'6),  and  to  David  of  a  per¬ 
petual  lineage  on  the  throne  (2  S  7.  235,  Ps  8  93-34'-, 
Jer  3317- 21f  ).  Thus  there  were  several  factors  which 
went  to  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  cove¬ 
nant.  In  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Lk  l72, 
where  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  referred  to,  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  word  is  at  the  Last  Supper 
( Mt  2628 1|  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220) ;  our  Lord  uses  Jeremiah’s 
term,  ‘the  new  covenant,’  but  at  the  same  time 
the  words  ‘  This  is  my  blood  ’  refer  to  the  covenant 
at  Sinai  (Ex  244'8).  This  application  of  the  word 
to  the  results  of  His  own  Person  and  work  served 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  fuller  working  out  of  the 
thought  by  the  Apostolic  writers.  The  analogy 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  drawn  out  chiefly 
by  St.  Paul  (Ro  4,  Gal  3),  while  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  deals  with  the  kingship  (ch.  1  ;  cf.  Mt 
2244),  the  priesthood  (7-10),  and,  closely  connected 
with  the  latter,  the  spiritual  covenant  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (1015-18). 

(c)  Law. — A  study  of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels 
which  speak  of  the  Mosaic  Law  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  the  relation  of  Christ’s  teaching  to  the 
religion  of  Israel.  On  the  one  hand,  He  recognized 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Law,  in  its  true  mean¬ 
ing  and  spirit,  and  not  as  interpreted  and  em- 

*  On  the  use  of  the  indefinite  plural  ‘  they,’  see  Taylor  on 
Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  2. 
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bodied  in  the  ‘deformed  righteousness’  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  517'-°T25  1917  233,  Lk  1617). 
But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  order  to  ‘fulfil’  (trXripu- 
<rai)  the  Law  He  was  obliged  to  take  a  negative  or 
critical  attitude.  ‘  The  Law  and  the  Prophets,’ 
as  a  dispensation,  have  had  their  day,  and  have 
given  place  to  ‘  the  kingdom  of  heaven’  (Mt  ll12f-  || 
Lk  1616),  and  to  ‘  grace  and  truth’  (Jn  l17 ;  and  see 
Mt  917  ||  Mk  221f-,  Lk  537).  Even  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  meant  something  deeper  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  understood  to  mean  (Mt  712  2234~40) ; 
and  this  deeper  meaning  is  contained  in  a  ‘  new 
commandment’  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  1334).  The  Law  had  generally  been  considered 
as  a  compendium  of  positive  commands  bearing  on 
the  details  of  life ;  but  the  only  jiarts  of  it  that 
mattered  were  ‘the  weightier  things,’  judgment, 
mercy  and  faith  (Mt  2323  ||  Lk  ll42).  Other  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Law  are  found  in  Mt  521'48  198  (divorce) 
121*12,  Lk  1310'17  14>-«,  Jn  59-17  9  (Sabbath).  Our 
Lord  took  care  to  avoid  causing  offence  (Mt  186f-), 
though  showing  at  the  same  time  that  He  was 
raised  above  bondage  to  purely  ritual  and  non- 
ethical  enactments  :  e.g.  in  the  payment  of  the 
Temple  tax  (Mt  1724-2?) ;  in  touching  the  leper,  but 
at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  offer  the  requisite 
sacrifices  (Mt  81'4).  The  one  decisive  breach  that 
He  made  with  Jewish  legalism  was  in  dealing  with 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  foods, 
and  with  ceremonial  washings  (Mt  151'20,  Mk  71'23 
[note  RY  of  v.  19J,  Lk  107  ll38-41). 

(d)  Sacrifice. — The  Jewish  ordinances  of  sacrifice 
formed  part  of  the  ‘  Law,’  and  were  also  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  covenant  idea  ;  this  section, 
therefore,  must  to  some  extent  overlap  the  two 
preceding.  Our  Lord  accorded  to  sacrifices  the 
same  recognition  that  He  accorded  to  the  Law  as  a 
whole  ;  He  accepted  them  as  of  Divine  authority, 
and  binding  upon  the  Jews.  He  told  the  recovered 
leper  to  offer  the  prescribed  gift  (Mt84);  He  assumed 
that  His  hearers  offered  them  as  an  ordinary 
practice  (523f-).  But  the  latter  passage  also  shows 
that  He  relegated  them  to  a  subordinate  place  as 
compared  with  the  higher  moral  duties.  He  twice 
quoted  the  saying  of  Hosea  that  God  desires  ‘  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice’  (Mt  913  127).  And  by  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  New  Covenant  in  His  own  blood,  the 
whole  Jewish  system  was  by  implication  abrogated 
by  being  transcended.  The  thought  of  sacrifice 
seems  also  to  underlie  the  words  in  Mt  2028  ||  Mk 
1046.  Christ  gave  His  life  as  a  ‘ransom’  (\irrpov) 
—  a  means  of  redemption  or  release.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  LXX  as  a  rendering  of  a  ‘  covering  ’ 
or  ‘atonement.’  But  such  a  passage  as  Nu  3531 
shows  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  death 
of  an  animal ;  and  it  is  precarious  to  press  our 
Lord’s  words  to  support  any  theory  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  as  has  been  done  with  disastrous  results  by 
widely  differing  schools  of  thought.  Further,  J11 
1936  refers  to  the  Passover  lamb  ;  and  possibly  also 
Jnl29-36,  but  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  Baptist’s 
words  as  an  allusion  to  Is  536- 7,  where  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  are 
described  as  being  in  some  sense  vicarious,  and 
availing  to  ‘take  away  the  sin  of  the  world’; 
this  truth  was  depicted  symbolically  by  the  ‘  scape¬ 
goat  ’  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  words  of 
our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  were, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  starting-point  for  the 
fuller  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  writers.  Of  the 
debts  which  Christianity  owes  to  Israel,  none  is 
more  fundamental  than  the  conception  of  sacrifice. 
T1  le  references  to  the  subject  in  St.  Paul’s  writings, 
though  not  numerous,  are  quite  enough  to  show 
that  he  had  a  deep  and  firm  belief  in  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  and  propitiatory  character  of  Christ’s  death 
(Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  91  f.).  See  also 
1  P  l2  (an  allusion  to  the  covenant  sacrifice  at 
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Horeb),  l19  (the  Passover  lamb),  224  (a  general 
description  of  an  atoning  sacrifice).  And  it  is  the 
paramount  thought  in  Hebrews,  which  shows  how 
Christ’s  sacrifice  and  priesthood  were  analogous  to, 
but  infinitely  surpassed,  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and 
the  Levitical  priesthood  (see  art.  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment). 

(e)  Messianic  expectations. — (i.)  The  universal 
expectation  in  Israel  in  our  Lord’s  time  that  One 
was  to  come  who  should  be  a  national  deliverer, 
had  its  roots  as  far  back  as  the  Divine  promises  to 
Abraham  ;  but  the  focussing  of  all  hopes  on  a  King 
was  due  to  the  promise  made  to  David  that  his 
line  should  have  perpetual  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  hopes  of  national  peace  and  glory  under  a 
king  reach  a  climax  in  Isaiah  and  Micah.  But 
they  received  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  Captivity, 
and  in  subsequent  OT  writings  the  idea  largely 
disappeared.  It  was  revived,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  in  apocryphal  and  especially  in  apocalyptic 
literature.  In  two  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  in  parts  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch 
and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  hope,  though  the  title  ‘  Messiah  ’  is 
not  used.  The  Christian  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  (though  the  truth  was  guessed  by  the  first 
disciples,  Jn  l41, 49)  was  due  to  His  own  claims, 
which  were  not,  however,  put  forward  even  to  the 
Twelve  till  near  the  close  of  His  ministry.  He 
pronounced  Simon  Peter  blessed  because  the  truth 
had  been  Divinely  revealed  to  him  (Mt  1616£-) ;  and 
He  acknowledged  to  Pilate  that  He  was  a  king 
(Mt  27u||  Mk  152,  Lk  233,  Jn  1836f-).  But  while  He 
declared  the  fact,  He  raised  it  into  a  new  sphere  of 
thought — ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight  .  .  .  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hence.’  And  in  conversing  with  the  Twelve 
He  linked  with  it  the  clear  announcement  of  His 
approaching  sufferings  (Mk  827"31  and  parallels  ;  cf. 
Mt  2020"28). 

(ii.)  The  kingship  of  the  Messiah  was  the  only 
conception  which  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  But  ‘  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  the  experiences 
of  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection  and  Pentecost, 
together  with  the  impression  which  the  character 
and  work,  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  had  made 
upon  them,  led  to  a  rapid  transformation,  pregnant 
with  important  consequences,  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  which  they  held  as  Jews’  (Hastings’  DB 
iii.  356“).  As  they  studied  the  OT  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  these  experiences,  ‘they  found  scattered 
there  the  elements  of  a  relatively  complete  ideal, 
which  had  been  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Jesus’  ( ih . 
356b).  The  very  mode  of  life  and  teaching  which  He 
had  adopted  drew  their  attention  to  the  promise  of 
a  ‘  true  prophet'  (Dt  18’5,  Ac  322*-  737).  And  in  the 
miracles  which  He  performed  He  appeared  to  be 
a  counterpart  of  OT  prophets.  This  working  of 
miracles  formed  part  of  the  current  Messianic 
conception,  as  is  implied  by  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  ll2f-),  and  in  the  questionings  of  the  Jews 
(Jn  731).  Another  trait  in  the  prophetic  office  of 
the  Messiah — that  of  the  revealer  of  unknown 
truths — is  implied  by  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn 
425).  This  had  formed  no  definite  part  of  the 
earlier  Messianic  expectations,  though  the  nation 
had  looked  forward  to  a  true  prophet  (1  Mac  1441). 
In  our  Lord’s  time  men  hoped  for  the  return  of  one 
of  the  old  prophets  (Mk  615  827f-),  or  the  coming  of 
one  who  was  called  ‘the  prophet’  (Jn  l21-25  jj14)  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  ‘  the  prophet  ’  was 
identified  with  the  Messiah. 

(iii. )  The  more  clearly  the  atoning  value  of  Christ’s 
death  was  realized,  the  more  completely  was  He 
seen  to  be  the  ideal  Priest  foreshadowed  by  the 
Levitical  priesthood.  His  own  words  would  form 
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the  starting-point  for  this  conception ;  He  ‘  laid 
down’  His  life,  He  ‘gave’  His  life  as  a  ransom 
(see  above).  The  double  thought  of  Christ  as 
Victim  and  Priest  is  fully  worked  out  in  Hebrews 
on  the  basis  of  Ps  1104. 

(iv.)  The  OT  contains  many  passages  which 
teach  that  Divine  purposes  are  accomplished 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous ;  and  in 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  the 
righteous  portion  of  the  nation  merges  into  the 
vision  of  one  representative  Servant  of  Jahweh, 
whose  preaching  was  to  bring  the  whole  nation, 
and  even  Gentiles,  to  the  light,  and  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  were  to  have  a  vicarious  value.  This  repre¬ 
sentation  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  later  Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Messiah.  The  inspired  utterance  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  l-9- 36 )  pointed  towards  the  truth, 
though  his  hearers  do  not  seem  to  have  under¬ 
stood  his  words.  The  Twelve  could  not  realize 
the  necessity  for  Christ’s  sufferings  until  He  had 
suffered,  when  the  great  truth  dawned  upon  them 
(Mt  1218"21,  Ac  313- 26  427-  30).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  servant  (SoOXos)  of  Lk  141,ir-  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  same  figure  of  prophecy. 

(f)  Eschatology. — The  Jewish  and  Christian 
Messianic  beliefs  were  closely  bound  up  with  escha¬ 
tological  teaching  as  a  whole.  In  the  OT  the  ex¬ 
pectations  with  regard  to  a  hereafter  consisted 
mainly  of  the  aspirations  of  saints  who  felt  certain 
that  righteousness  is  eternal,  and  that  God’s  power 
and  dominion  are  infinite.  This  intuitive  assurance 
that  the  present  life  with  its  inequalities  and 
anomalies  cannot  be  the  whole  of  life,  maintained 
itself  in  some  minds  side  by  side  with  the  popular 
notions  held  by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  the 
Babylonian  and  other  Semitic  peoples,  that  Sheol 
was  a  state  in  which  man  would  continue  to  exist, 
but  only  in  a  shadowy,  nerveless,  purposeless  re¬ 
production  of  his  present  personality.  In  apoca¬ 
lyptic  literature  an  advance  was  made  to  some 
extent.  The  ‘  last  things  ’  began  to  be  detailed  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms — some  of  them,  indeed, 
sensuous,  and  marred  by  narrow  Jewish  exclusive¬ 
ness,  but  others  more  spiritual  and  universal ;  in 
some  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  to  be  on  this  earth, 
in  others  in  a  transformed  heaven  and  earth  ;  in 
some  the  enemies  of  Israel  are  punished  at  death 
in  Sheol  or  Hades,  which  thus  becomes  equivalent 
to  Hell,  while  the  righteous  ( i.e .  Israel)  attain  to  a 
resurrection ;  in  others  the  resurrection  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  a  prelude  to  a  final  spiritual  judgment. 
And  Christian  teaching  borrowed  much,  both  from 
the  OT  and  from  later  Jewish  writings ;  but  it 
rose  to  a  spiritual  height  and  certainty  far  beyond 
the  former,  while  at  the  same  time  it  discarded  the 
gross,  exaggerated,  and  unspiritual  elements  which 
marred  the  latter.  Christ’s  own  eschatological 
teaching  centres  round  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He, 
like  the  OT  writers,  does  not  discuss  theoretical  or 
speculative  questions,  hut  deals  with  broad  moral 
issues.  His  teaching  ‘unfolds  the  course  of  the 
Divine  kingdom  which  had  been  the  object  of  OT 
faith  and  the  centre  of  OT  hope.  It  presents  that 
kingdom  as  a  thing  of  the  actual  present,  brought 
to  men  in  and  by  the  Teacher  Himself,  but  also  as 
a  thing  of  the  future  which  looks  through  all  his¬ 
torical  fulfilments  to  a  completer  realization — a 
thing,  too,  of  gradual,  unobtrusive  growth,  yet  des¬ 
tined  to  be  finally  established  by  a  great  conclusive 
event’  (Hastings’  DB  i.  750b).  Our  Lord,  as  reported 
by  t  he  Synoptists,  gave  a  large  place  to  the  promise 
of  His  own  Return,  an  objective  event,  the  time  of 
which  was  not  yet  revealed  even  to  the  Son.  In 
some  passages  this  is  closely  connected  with  a 
quite  distinct  occurrence — the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Mt  24||  Mk  13  ;  cf.  Mt  1023  l(r7t-,  Mk  838  9\ 
Lk  9264,  2132).  Connected  with  the  Parousia,  and 


the  cause  of  it,  is  the  Final  Judgment,  which  will 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  world,  a  judgment  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  of  universal  scope,  in  which  Christ 
the  Son  of  Man  will  be  Himself  the  Judge.  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  while  not  without  indications  (cf. 
1248)  of  this  final  judgment,  lays  stress  rather  on  d 
present  judgment,  ‘  fulfilling  itself  in  a  probation 
of  character  and  a  self-verdict  which  proceed  now’ 
(317f-  1247f-).  With  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the 
Parousia  and  Judgment  is  connected  the  doctrine 
of  a  Resurrection.  In  the  OT  this  was  not  a 
doctrine,  but  a  vague  longing  of  a  few  great  minds 
for  a  deliverance  from  Sheol,  a  life  superior  to 
death.  It  was  only  gradually  and  at  a  late  date 
that  the  conception  became  more  distinct.  At 
first  it  was  a  re-animation  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  but 
Is  2619  seems  to  breathe  the  more  individual  hope  ; 
and  the  clearest  statement  is  reached  in  Dn  122f’, 
the  latest  OT  utterance  on  the  subject.  Nowhere 
in  the  OT  is  a  resurrection  thought  of  as  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  case  of  Israel ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  of  all  men  was  gradually  evolved, 
and  had  been  accepted  before  the  Christian  era  by 
the  Pharisees  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  though, 
rejected  by  the  Sadducees,  in  accordance  with  their 
principle  of  rejecting  all  traditions  and  accretions 
later  than  the  OT.  Our  Lord’s  teaching  holds  a 
course  between  the  two ;  it  is  based  on  the  great 
principles  of  the  OT,  but  is  coloured,  as  to  some- 
details,  by  the  eschatology  of  later  writings,  being 
at  the  same  time  free  from  the  crudeness  and  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  popular  beliefs.  See  Mt  2223‘33  [[ 
Mk  1218'27,  Lk  2027'40;  Mt  8U,  Lk  1328f- ;  Mt  1028, 
Lk  1414,  Jn  525f- 28f-  ll21-28. 

(g)  Angelology.  — The  NT  belief  with  regard  t<* 
angels  is  taken  over  almost  entire  from  the  later 
phases  of  Judaism.  Angels  are  innumerable  (Mb 
2653,  Lk  213),  and  glorious  in  appearance  (Mt  28s, 
Lk  29 ;  cf.  5o£ai  2  P  210) ;  they  minister  to  God’s 
people  (Mt  213  4n,  Lk  2243),  and  carry  the  saints 
to  Paradise  (Lk  1622).  As  Jahweh,  in  the  OT, 
was  surrounded  by  them,  so  the  Son  of  Man  will 
be  accompanied  by  them  at  His  Parousia  (Mt  1627 
2531) ;  and  they  are  charged  with  duties  connected 
with  the  Last  Day  (Mt  1341, 49  2431).  In  OT  and 
NT  alike  only  two  angelic  names  are  recorded, 
Michael  and  Gabriel  (Dn  1013,2i  816  921,  Jude9,  Rev 
127,  Lk  l19-26).  Satan  is  an  individual  being  (Mk 
l13,  Lk  1018).  In  a  few  points  Christian  concep¬ 
tions  show  an  advance  upon  the  Jewish.  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel  angels  are  guardians  or  patrons  of 
particular  countries  (lO13-20- 21  121) ;  in  Mt  1810  they 
appear  to  be  guardians  of  individual  human  beings, 
especially  of  children.  Satan  is  attended  by  a 
company  of  angels  (Mt  2541,  Rev  127),  an  idea  not 
found  in  earlier  writings.  Angels  are  spirits  ( He 
l14).  Christ,  and  men  in  union  with  Him,  are 
better  than  angels  (He  25,  1  Co  63). 

( h )  Scripture. — This  has  been  placed  at  the  end, 
and  not  at  the  beginning,  of  the  series,  because  the 
growth  of  Christianity  out  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
would  remain  a  fact  even  if  all  the  Jewish  records 
had  been  destroyed.  But  it  is  true  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of,  and  devotion  to,  the  OT  Scriptures  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  formation  of  Christian 
thought  and  teaching  and  phraseology.  The  direct 
quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT  are  very  many  ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
distinct  allusions  and  reminisceiices  which  must  be 
studied  in  their  OT  context  if  their  meaning  in 
the  NT  is  to  be  understood.  See  artt.  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  Quotations. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  workg  on  OT  Theology  and 
on  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  following  are  among  the  more  useful 
English  works  which  are  easily  obtainable.  They  are  arranged 
according  to  the  sections  in  the  article — 

1.  Sanday-IIeadlam,  Romans,  on  chs.  9-1L 

2.  (a)  Gore,  Hampton  Lectures ;  Illingworth,  do. ;  Gibson, 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i.  91-118 ;  E.  Caird,  The  Evolu- 
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tion  of  Religion.  The  doctrine  of  God  from  the  Jewish  side  is 
treated  in  Montefiore’s  Hibbert  Lectures. 

(b)  Westcott,  Hebrews,  298-302  ;  Candlish,  Expos.  Times, 
1892  (Oct. -Nov.). 

(c)  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity,  M‘Giffert,  History  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age ;  Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity ;  Sand.-Headl., 
Romans,  187  ff. 

( d )  Cave,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ;  Maurice,  The 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice ;  Milligan,  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord',  Westcott,  Hebrews',  Sand.-Headl., 
Romans,  91  f.  ;  Driver,  Deuteronomy ,  note  on  IBS,  425  f. 

( e )  (f)  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  ; 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Messiah]  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr. ) ; 
Driver-Neubauer,  The  Jewish  Interpreters  of  Is.  liii. ;  Charles, 
Eschatology  Hebrew  Jewish  and  Christian ;  Salmond,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality ;  Thackeray,  The  Relation 
of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought ;  Enoch  (ed. 
Charles) ;  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ed.  Ryle-James). 

( g )  Fuller,  Excursus  on  ‘  Angelology  and  Demonology,’  in 
Speaker's  Apocrypha,  vol.  i. ;  Comm,  on  Dan.,  Zech.,  and 
Revelation. 

( h )  See  art.  Septuagint  with  the  literature  there. 

Besides  the  above,  a  mass  of  useful  information  is  contained 
in  the  following  articles  in  Hastings’  DB : — ‘  Israel,’  ‘  God,’ 
‘  Jesus  Christ,’  ‘  Covenant,’  ‘  Law  (in  N.T.),’  ‘Sacrifice,’  ‘Atone¬ 
ment,’  ‘Messiah,’  ‘Eschatology,’  ‘Resurrection,’  ‘Angel,’ 
‘Satan,’  ‘Development  of  Doctrine’  (Extra  Vol.) 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 

ISSUE  OF  BLOOD. — One  peculiarly  distressing 
case  of  this  ailment  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  920  aip-oppoovaa,  Mk  525,  and  Lk  S'13  ovaa  iv  pvaet 
aipaTos).  The  description  indicates  a  very  severe 
and  obstinate  form  of  uterine  haemorrhage  possibly 
arising  from  internal  growth,  for  the  patient  had 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians  and  only 
grew  worse  for  the  treatment  ;  and  she  had  en¬ 
dured  the  complaint  for  twelve  years.  The  malady 
was  in  general  regarded  as  incurable  by  medical 
treatment,  and  was  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with 
by  magic  charms  and  amulets.  Its  painful  char¬ 
acter,  apart  from  its  enfeebling  and  prostrating 
effects,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  involved 
a  rigorous  isolation  from  society,  and  was  looked 
upon  with  particular  horror.  All  female  dis¬ 
charges,  even  the  normal  monthly  occurrences, 
were  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  Semitic  mind, 
and  came  under  the  cycle  of  custom  and  legislation 
to  which  the  Polynesian  term  taboo  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  The  terror  arose  from  the  dread  of  super¬ 
natural  penalties  and  of  malignant  agencies  which 
were  supposed  to  emanate  from  women  at  such 
times.  Supernatural  powers  were  believed  to 
reside  in  the  blood  of  the  menses,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  itself  held  to  be  efficacious  as  a 
charm.  The  idea  may  have  been  modified  before 
NT  times,  and  yet  would  remain  at  least  as  a 
vague  undefined  repugnance  and  fear  (see  W.  It. 
Smith,  US,  Note  on  ‘  Holiness,  Uncleanness,  and 
Taboo  ’).  The  sufferer  would  further  be  compelled 
to  perpetual  celibacy. 

Among  Talmudic  cures  of  this  malady  we  find  the  following  : 
‘  Let  the  patient  sit  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  with  a  cup  of 
wine  in  her  hand,  and  let  some  one  coming  up  behind  startle 
her  by'  calling  out,  Be  healed  of  thine  issue  of  blood.’  And, 
‘Take  three  measures  of  onions,  boil  in  wine  and  give  the 
patient  to  drink,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  suddenly,  Be 
healed  of  thine  issue.’ — An  interesting  anticipation  of  certain 
familiar  features  of  modern  therapeutics. 

That  our  Lord’s  healing  of  the  sufferer  was  re¬ 
garded  as  memorable  and  attained  to  a  consider¬ 
able  vogue  apart  from  the  NT  record,  is  evidenced 
by  the  legend  that  the  votive  figure  at  Ban  ids,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  of  Christ,  was  erected  by  this 
woman  out  of  gratitude  to  her  Deliverer,  and  other 
kindred  legends. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  miracle  was  the  fact 
that  the  healing  was  gained  surreptitiously,  apart 
from  the  will  and  initiative  of  Jesus.  Our  Lord 
was  pressing  through  the  crowd  on  His  way  to  the 
house  of  Jairus,  when  the  woman,  moved  by  a 
great  expectation  of  healing,  drew  near  to  touch  at 
least  the  fringe  of  His  garment  (in  which  special 
sanctity  resided),  assured  that  even  this  slight 


contact  would  remove  her  trouble.  Having  ac¬ 
complished  her  object,  ‘  immediately  she  felt  in 
her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  the  plague,’  and 
our  Lord  became  conscious  that  1  virtue  ’  had  gone 
out  of  Him.  The  idea  that  healing  power  was 
resident  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  comparable  to  a 
charge  of  electric  energy,  is  not  to  be  entertained. 
The  casual  touching  of  His  body  by  any  sick 
person  would  have  had  no  such  result.  We  must 
emphasize  (1)  the  touch  of  faith.  The  whole  nature 
of  the  woman  had  been  roused  to  activity  and 
hopefulness.  No  labour  of  Jesus  to  create  and 
evoke  this  essential  condition  of  being  healed  was 
necessary  or  possible.  The  expectation  existed  at 
full  tension,  and  she  was  prepared  mentally  and 
therefore  physically  to  receive  the  healing  power. 
And  (2)  corresponding  to  this  exercise  of  faith  is  a 
Divinely  great  capacity  for  sympathy  resident  in 
the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus.  While  this  capacity 
infinitely  transcends  the  forces  of  human  sympathy 
which  exist  in  humanity,  it  still  may  be  believed 
to  operate  on  the  same  plane  and  to  be  not  alien 
but  kindred.  The  possibility  of  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tions  being  in  existence  between  ‘  mind  and  mind,’ 
quite  irrespective  of  consciousness  or  will  on  the 
part  of  both  or  of  either,  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
however  it  may  be  explainable.  Various  theories 
are  put  forward  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  but 
meanwhile  the  fact  must  be  recognized — the  power 
of  mind  to  affect  mind  by  other  than  the  channels 
of  sense.  Moreover,  (3),  our  Lord’s  own  teaching 
must  he  duly  weighed,  that  His  works  were  due  to 
the  indwelling  Divine  power.  The  nature  of  Jesus 
was  strung  to  sympathy  with  the  whole  complex 
coil  of  human  suffering  and  need.  At  the  very 
moment  of  this  occurrence  His  heart  was  full  of 
intensest  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  ruler. 
Such  a  nature  then  would  present,  quite  apart 
from  the  immediate  exercise  of  will,  a  fitting  in¬ 
strument  for  the  Divine  healing  energy.  The 
Divine  power  utilized  and  made  more  efficacious 
these  already  powerful  sympathies  and  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  but  while  this  is  to  be  freely  recognized,  the 
chief  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  holy  will  of 
the  unseen  Father,  with  whom  our  Lord  was 
morally  and  essentially  one. 

Literature. — The  Comm., and  standard  works  on  the  Miracles', 
Ker,  Serin.  1st  ser.  p.  18G  ff. ;  Maclaren,  Serin,  pr.  in  Manchester, 
2nd  ser.  p.  294  ff.  On  the  telepathic  powers  of  the  subliminal 
consciousness  see  the  relevant  sections  of  F.  W.  Myers’  Human 
Personality.  T.  H.  WRIGHT. 

ITUR1EA. — This  term  is  used  in  Lk  31  among 
other  designations  of  political  and  geographical 
districts,  the  identification  of  whose  rulers  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  fixed  chronological  starting-point 
for  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  does  not 
occur  as  a  substantive  in  any  pre-Christian  writer. 
Neither  does  it  occur  again  in  .post-Christian  litera¬ 
ture  until  the  days  of  Eusebius,  and  doubtfully 
then.  The  term  ‘  Duncans,’  however,  as  the  name 
of  a  people,  is  frequently  mentioned.  The  first 
mention  among  Greek  writers  of  the  Iturseans  is 
that  of  Eupolemus  (B.C.  150)  as  quoted  by  Eusebius 
( Prcep .  Evan.  ix.  30).  Cicero  (Philip,  ii.  112) 
speaks  of  them  as  a  predatory  people,  and  Csesar 
(Bell.  Afr.  20)  calls  them  skilful  archers  (cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  xi.  3  [Dindorf  reads  ’Irovpaiav  ;  hut  it  is 
commonly  agreed  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  Naber’s 
and  Niese’s  reading,  'Irovpaiwv,  is  preferred];  Strabo 
xvi.  ii.  10,  18,  20  ;  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  32.  5  ;  Appian, 
Civ.  v.  7;  also  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  448;  Lucan, 
Pharsal.  vii.  230,  514). 

The  most  important  fact  brought  into  view  by 
the  history  of  the  Iturasans,  so  far  as  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Lk  31  is  concerned,  is  their  migratory 
character.  They  first  appear  as  the  sons  of  Jetur 
(Gn  2515,  1  Ch  l31),  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Ishmael 
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(cf.  artt.  ‘Jetur’  and  ‘  Islimael’ in  Hastings’  DB). 
Their  original  home  was  the  territory  to  the  S.E. 
of  Palestine.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
they  drifted  northward,  and  some  time  before  the 
Exile  reached  the  country  adjacent  to  Israel,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  Late  in  ttie  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  Aristo- 
bulus  I.  conquered  certain  bands  of  non-Israelites 
who  had  settled  in  Galilee,  and  compelled  them 
either  to  submit  to  circumcision  or  leave  the 
country.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  among 
these  there  were  some  Iturseans,  who  moved  still 
farther  north.  At  any  rate,  in  the  next  generation 
the  Iturseans  are  definitely  located  in  the  region  of 
Lebanon.  Strabo  (XVI.  ii.  10)  speaks  of  them  as 
inhabiting  the  ‘mountain  country’  which  with 
Chalcis  and  Marsyas  was  ruled  by  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  MennEeus  (B.C.  85-40).  He  further  describes 
them  in  association  with  the  Arabs  as  ‘  all  lawless 
men  dwelling  in  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Libanus  and  anti-Libanus  territory,’  and  harassing 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  adjacent  plain. 
D.  vEmilius  Secundus,  a  millitary  commander  under 
Quirinius,  reports  that  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Ituneans  in  the  Lebanon  range,  he  had  stormed  a 
fortress  of  theirs  (Mommsen,  Ephemeris  Epigr.  iv. 
1881,  p.  538).  With  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the 
government  of  this  entire  region  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Lysanias,  whom  accordingly  Dio 
Cassius  calls  ‘king  of  the  Iturseans’  (xlix.  32). 
Lysanias  was  put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony  in 
B.C.  34,  and  a  little  over  ten  years  later  (B.C.  23) 
this  territory  came,  by  way  of  a  lease,  under  the 
control  of  a  chief  named  Zenodorus  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
x.  1 ;  BJ  X.  xx.  4) ;  but  in  B.C.  20,  upon  the  death 
of  Zenodorus,  Augustus  gave  a  portion  of  it  to 
Herod  the  Great ;  and  when  Herod’s  kingdom  was 
broken  up  among  his  heirs  into  tetrarchies,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Philip  to  possess  it  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  3; 
BJ  II.  vi.  3).  Subsequently  to  the  mention  of 
Itursea  by  St.  Luke,  the  emperor  Caligula  be¬ 
stowed  it  upon  a  certain  Soernus  (A.D.  38),  entitled 
by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  23)  and  Dio  Cassius  (lix.  12) 
‘  king  of  the  Iturseans.’  From  A.D.  49,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Soernus,  and  onwards,  the  country 
appears  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army  ( Ephem . 
Epigr.  1884,  p.  194). 

The  mention  of  Iturtea  by  St.  Luke  raises  the 
following  questions :  (1)  Did  he  use  the  term  as  a 
noun  or  as  an  adjective?  This  is  partly  a  question 
of  correct  Greek  usage.  A  noun  ‘Itursea’  would 
be  a  linguistic  anachronism  at  the  time  of  St. 
Luke.  It  is  unknown  until  the  4th  cent. ;  but  that 
the  Evangelist  fell  into  the  error  of  using  it  as 
such  is  maintained  by  Schiirer  and  H.  Holtzmann, 
while  Ramsay  (Expos.,  Feb.  1894,  p.  144 ff.,  Apr. 
p.  288  ff. ),  contends  against  this  position.  * 

(2)  Out  of  this  linguistic  question  grows  the 
historical  one :  Did  St.  Luke  speak  accurately 
when  he  enumerated  the  Ituraean  country  as  a 
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part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip?  For  even  if  the 
Evangelist  did  use  the  word  ‘  Itursea  ’  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  correctly  located 
the  country.  H.  Holtzmann  (Hand-Corn.  ‘  Syn. 
Gosp.’  p.  58)  calls  it  an  error  that  Itunea  should 
be  included  with  Trachonitis  in  Philip’s  tetrarchy, 
and  explains  that  St.  Luke  probably  had  in  mind 
a  later  arrangement  of  the  territory  under  Agrippa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Josephus  describes  the  tet¬ 
rarchy  of  Philip  as  consisting  of  ‘  Batanea,  Tra¬ 
chonitis,  Auranitis,  and  certain  parts  of  the  house 
of  Zeno  (Zenodorus)  about  Paneas  yielding  a 
revenue  of  one  hundred  talents’  (Ant.  XVII.  xi.  4  ; 
BJ  II.  vi.  3).  Itunea  is  not  given  in  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  St.  Luke, 
who  is  writing  with  so  much  regard  for  historical 
details,  should  have  failed  at  this  point.  Hence 
efforts  have  been  made  to  account  for  his  statement 
as  it  stands.  Of  these  it  is  easy  to  set  aside  as  futile 

(a)  the  identification  of  Itursea  with  Jedur  (a 
region  S.W.  of  Damascus),  as  etymologically  un¬ 
sound,  and  as  not  corresponding  geographically  to 
the  descriptions  given  by  Strabo.  According  to 
these,  the  Iturseans  lived  in  a  mountainous  region. 

(b)  Cheyne  (art.  ‘  Itursea’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.)  proposes 
an  interesting  emendation  of  the  text  of  Luke. 
Instead  of  ’iTovpaLas  he  would  read  AvpaviriSos.  But 
in  order  to  get  this  substitution  he  assumes  that 
by  a  transcriptional  error  i5  was  dropped  from 
AipavlrtSos,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word,  thus 
left  in  confusion,  was  by  another  transcriptional 
manipulation  converted  into  ’Irovpalas.  Evidently 
this  is  too  elaborate  and  too  purely  conjectural 
a  proceeding  to  be  accepted,  (c)  Statements  of 
Eusebius  (OS2  p.  268,  ’I rovpala  p  sal  T pa\wviris,  and 
p.  298,  T paxuvins  X^Pa  V  Ka-l  I rovpaLa  ;  cf.  also 
Jerome’s  translation  of  the  same,  ‘Trachonitis 
regio  sive  Itursea,’  Lib.  de  Situ,  etc.,  p.  238)  de¬ 
finitely  identify  I  tursea  and  Trachonitis,  and  have 
been  accepted  as  satisfactorily  removing  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  terms  ‘  Trachonitis  ’  and  ‘  Itursea  ’  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  used  by  the  Evangelist 
with  the  exact  equivalency  that  the  phraseology  of 
Eusebius  suggests.  Hence  (d)  it  is  best  not  to 
identify  Itursea  with  Trachonitis  as  a  whole,  but 
to  assume  a  certain  overlapping  of  the  two,  giving 
a  fairly  painstaking  writer  good  ground  for  con¬ 
necting  them  together  in  the  attempt  to  present 
the  situation  broadly.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  constantly  changing  character  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  by  the  Iturseans,  as  exhibited  in  the 
sketch  of  their  history  above  given,  as  well  as  the 
repeated  shifting  of  the  boundary  lines  in  this 
general  region  during  the  centuries  before  and 
after  Christ. 

Literature. — Miinter,  de  Rebus  Iturceorum,  1824 ;  Schiirer, 
GJV't  i.  707 ff.  [IIJR  i.  ii.  App.  i.];  Krenkel,  Josephus  u. 
Lukas,  1894,  pp.  90-95;  G.  A.  Smith,  art.  ‘Ituraea’  in  Hastings’ 
LB,  and  Expos.  March  1894,  pp.  231-238 ;  Ramsay,  Expos. 
Jan.  1894,  p.  43  ff.,  Feb.  p.  144  ff.,  Apr.  p.  288 ff. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 
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JACOB. — 1.  According  to  the  genealogical  list  in 
Matthew,  Jacob  (Ta/ov/3)  is  the  father  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary  (Mt  l16-16). 

2.  One  of  the  reputed  progenitors  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Apart  from  the  reference  to  Jacob’s  well 

*  The  importance  of  this  conclusion  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
apart  from  the  purely  academic  vindication  of  St.  Luke  as  a 
master  of  good  Greek,  is  that  it  establishes  an  analogy  for  the 
South-Galatian  theory  so  strenuously  advocated  by  himself. 


(irriyT]  tov  Tc«d>/3,  see  next  art.),  in  Jn  46,  and  his 
place  in  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
(Mt  1°,  Lk  3s4),  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
only  as  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  (Mt  811  ‘  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west;  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  .  .  .’ 
cf.  Lk  1328f-,  Mt  22s3  ||  Mk  12-6,  Lk  2037  ‘  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob’).  These  three  were  grouped  from 
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early  tiroes  (Ex  22436-  15’ 16,  Lv  2642,  1  K  1836,  2  K  1323, 
Jer  3326,  1  Oh  2918,  2  Ch  30°),  and  occupied  a  place 
apart  in  Jewish  thought.  According  to  the  Rabbis, 
they  alone  were  entitled  to  be  called  ninx  ‘  fathers.’ 
To  them  was  traced  not  only  the  origin  of  the 
nation,  but  also  the  beginning  of  true  worship.  As 
a  descendant  of  these  three,  a  Jew  might  claim 
nobility  and  a  special  relationship  to  God.  This 
claim  was  recognized  as  n'nij  no]  ‘  righteousness  of 
the  fathers,’  and  was  based  on  Ex  32]3.  It  was 
denounced  by  John  the  Baptist  (see  Abraham,  and 
cf.  Mt  39,  Lk  3s),  and  it  figured  prominently  in  the 
conflicts  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (cf.  Jn 
833-  37).  Apparently  in  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was 
liable  to  be  abused,  and  on  this  account  later 
Rabbis  refused  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  declaring  it 
no  longer  valid.  In  Rabbinic  literature,  Jacob  is 
recognized  as  the  most  important  of  the  three 
atriarchs  (cf.  Lv  2642).  He  prevails  with  God  (Gn 
228).  He  names  the  sanctuary  the  house  of  God 
(28s2),  and,  in  contrast  to  AWahani  the  father 
of  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  the  father  of  Esau,  Jacob 
inherits  the  promise  in  all  his  children  (49). 

Literature. — A  most  suggestive  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Jacob,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  including  the  names  ‘Jacob’  and  ‘Israel,’  is  given  by 
Driver  in  Hastings’  DR  ii.  526-535;  cf.  also  Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  i.pp.  46-66  ;  Gore,  Studia  Biblica,  iii.  37  f . ;  Ph.  Berger, 

‘  La  Signification  Historique  des  Nomsdes  Patriarches  H6breux  ’ 
in  Mimoires  de  la  Sociite  Linrjuistique ,  vi.  150. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 

JACOB'S  WELL. — On  the  arrest  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Herod  Antipas,  Jesus  left  Judsea  and 
returned  with  His  loosely-attached  followers  to 
Galilee  (Mk  l14).  He  travelled  by  ‘the  great  north 
road  ’  through  Samaria.  This  road,  after  skirting 
the  W.  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mukhneh,  and  passing 
under  the  slopes  of  Gerizim,  enters  the  wide  bay 
forming  the  approach  to  the  Vale  of  Nflblus.  Here 
it  divides,  one  branch  striking  west,  the  other  going 
north  across  the  bay,  past  the  ruins  and  spring  of 
’Askar.  In  the  fork  of  these  roads  is  Jacob’s  Well 
(Bir  Yakub),  where  Jesus,  being  wearied  with  His 
journey, — it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon, — sat  down 
and  rested  (Jn  46). 

The  well  is  described  (Jn  45)  as  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  ‘  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph.’  This  parcel  of  ground  (xuptov)  is  evidently 
the  plot  referred  to  in  Gn  3318- 19  as  lying  ‘  before  ’ 
(or  ‘  to  the  east  of  ’)  Shechem,  which  Jacob  purchased 
from  the  native  Shechemites  for  100  kesitahs.  Some¬ 
where  within  its  borders  the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
afterwards  buried  (Jos  2432,  cf.  Ac  716)  :  and  the 
plot  came  to  have  for  the  N.  Kingdom  the  kind  of 
sanctity  that  Machpelah  had  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  that  Jacob  dug  a 
well  here  ;  but  the  fact  had  become  a  matter  of 
common  and  well-established  belief  by  the  time  of 
Jesus,  and  no  serious  doubt  has  since  been  raised 
as  to  the  origin  or  locality  of  the  well.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  sites  of  Jacob’s  Well  and  Joseph’s  Tomb 
(a  little  to  the  N.)  are  acknowledged  by  Jews, 
Samaritans,  Christians,  and  Moslems  alike.  The 
tradition  for  the  well  goes  back  to  Eusebius  {OS, 
s.v.  ‘Sychar’).  See  also  art.  Sychar. 

In  v.6  the  well  is  called  rryyy  (‘fountain’)  rod 
'Ia.Kw(3 :  in  v. 11  the  woman  refers  to  it  as  rb  <j>ptap 
(‘  the  cistern  or  pit’)  which  Jacob  gave.  The  latter 
is  the  more  exact  description,  inasmuch  as  it  ‘  is 
not  an  'ain,  a  well  of  living  water,  but  a  her,  a 
cistern  to  hold  water  ’  ( PEFSt ,  1897,  p.  197).  Rain¬ 
water  probably  formed  the  greater  part  of  its 
supply,  though  another  smaller  portion  may  have 
been  due  to  inliltration  from  the  surrounding  strata. 
This  would  partly  account  for  the  ‘great  local 
reputation’  of  the  water  ‘for  purity  and  flavour 
among  the  natives  of  El  ’Askar  and  Nablus.’  The 
neighbouring  springs  were  ‘heavy’  (or  hard), 
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being  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  while 
Jacob’s  Well  contained  ‘lighter’  (or  softer)  water, 
‘cool,  palatable,  and  refreshing’  (G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  p.  676).  The  woman’s  presence  at  the 
well  at  noon  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  seeking  water  for  workmen  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  cornlands,  rather  than  for  domestic  use 
(PEFSt,  1897,  p.  149).  The  sacred  associations  of 
the  spot,  together  with  the  ‘  real  excellence  ’  of  the 
water,  probably  drew  visitors  regularly  both  from 
'Askar  (f  mile  away)  and  from  Nhblus  (If  miles 
distant),  in  spite  of  nearer  and  more  copious  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  true  mouth  of  the  well  is  several  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  beneath  a  ruined  vault,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  ancient  cruciform  church 
mentioned  by  Arculph  (A.D.  700),  and  referred 
to  by  Jerome  (US,  s.v.  ‘Sychar’).  This  narrow 
opening,  4  ft.  long  and  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man,  broadens  out  into  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  tanlc  or  well  itself,  which  is  about  74  ft.  in 
diameter  and  over  100  feet  deep  (G.  A.  Smith,  l.c. 
p.  373).  The  interior  appears  to  have  been  lined 
throughout  with  masonry,,  and  thick  layers  of 
debris  cover  the  bottom.* 

If  the  uniform  tradition  as  to  the  well’s  origin 
be  correct,  probably  the  incomer  Jacob  sank  this 
‘  deep  ’  pit  to  avoid  collision  with  the  natives  among 
whom  he  settled.  A  well  of  his  own,  on  his  own 
ground,  would  make  him  secure  and  independent. 

Literature. — Hastings’  DR  ii.  535  f.  ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4829 ; 
Robinson,  BRP%  ii.  283  f.  ;  Thomson,  LB  ii.  146 f.  ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.  215  f.  ;  Stanley,  SP  241;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 
367 f., 676;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites,  31  fit.,  91 ;  PEFMem.  ii.  172  f. ; 
PEFSt,  1897,  pp.  96,  149, 196 ;  Expos.  Times,  v.  [1893]  97  f. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 

JAIRUS.— 1.  The  name  ’Iaapos  occurs  in  Mk  S22 
and  in  the  Lukan  parallel  (841),  but  not  in  Mt. 
(918).  Such  variants  as  Taijpos,  ’Icupos,  ’Iaipos  (as 
Cod.  ft)  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  MSS.  It 
cannot  be  positively  identified  with  the  Heb.  name 
ts;  (as  in  Jg  103,  =  prob.  ‘  Jahweh  enlightens’),  the 
LXX  equivalent  of  which  is  variously  ’laelp,  ’lay p, 
’la ip,  by  simple  transcription.  In  favour  of  regard¬ 
ing  ’Iaapos  as  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
is  the  fact  that  this  form  occurs  in  LXX  in  Est  25 
for  vs;,  the  father  of  Mordecai  (Cod.  A,  by  a  curious 
slip,  has  larpis),  as  also  in  the  Apocrypha  (Est  ll2), 
where  the  EV  has  ‘Jairus’  as  the  name  of  the 
same  person.  In  any  case,  however,  analogy 
permits  the  adoption  of  ‘Jair’  as  the  English 
equivalent  of  ’Iaapos ;  and  were  the  name  in 
familiar  vogue,  like  such  names  as  ‘Paul,’  this 
would  naturally  be  its  form.  The  AV  ‘Jairus’ 
follows  the  Vulg.  (Wyclif,  ‘Jayrus’).  Note  the 
RY  ‘Jairus,’  fixing  it  as  a  trisyllable;  and  cf. 
other  modes  of  transcription,  as  e.g.  ‘Jaeirus’ 
(Twentieth  Cent.  NT,  ed.  1904). 

Cheyne  (Ency.  Bibl.  ii.  s.v.)  regards  the  name  as  unauthentic, 
‘  the  spontaneous  invention  of  a  pious  and  poetic  imagination.’ 
He  rejects  its  identification  with  OT  VN;,  and  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  explain  it  by  reference  to  vy;,  simply  because  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  term,  as  he  gives  it  (‘he  will  awaken’), 
suits  his  theory  of  a  fanciful  creation  to  fit  the  drift  of  the  story. 
This  is  quite  arbitrary  and  precarious.  (Note,  the  name  Vyj 
occurs  in  1  Ch  205  as  the  Ker6  ;  EV  ‘  Jair  ’). 

2.  Jairus  is  described  in  Mk.  as  eh  tQv  apxtavv- 
aywywr  (522)  and  similarly  afterwards  as  apx t<rvva- 
yuiyos.  Lk.’s  i ipx^v  tt)s  auvaywyrjs  (841)  is  perhaps 
simply  explanatory  of  this  term  which  he  himself 
uses  later  (v.49).  Mt.  has  &px^v  alone  (918) ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  this  is  intended  to 
represent  Jairus  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  indicated  in  the 
other  Gospels.  The  brevity  and  conciseness  of  the 

*  Robinson  (in  1838)  gives  the  depth  as  105  feet ;  Anderson 
(in  1866)  and  Conder  (in  1875)  measured  75  feet.  Evidently 
debris  from  the  surface  accumulated  rather  quickly. 
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form  in  which  Mt.  gives  the  story  probably  ex¬ 
plain  this  loose  use  of  & pxuv-  Wyclif’s  ‘prince’ 
here  is  due  to  the  Vulg.  princeps,  and  elsewhere  he 
invariably  uses  ‘prince  of  the  synagoge’  as  =  dpx‘- 
avvayuyos.  The  Vulg.,  however,  uses  archisyna- 
qogus  in  the  Markan  passage,  whilst  in  Lk  849  it 
has  principem.  synagogue,  perhaps  through  the 
inlluence  of  the  phrase  in  v.41.  The  Gr.  term 
exactly  =  the  Heb.  title  npj|in  bni,  and  the  office 
held  by  Jairus  had  well-defined  functions.  Pre¬ 
eminently  the  ‘ruler’  ( al .  ‘president’  or  ‘leader’) 
was  the  director  of  public  worship.  Scliurer  holds 
that  generally  there  was  ‘  but  one  archisynagogus 
for  each  synagogue’  [HJP  II.  ii.  65).  The  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  Mk  522  quite  agrees  with  this,  as  it 
describes  the  class  to  which  Jairus  belonged  (one  of 
the  ‘synagogue-rulers’  or  ‘synagogue-presidents’) 
rather  than  a  particular  body  of  ‘  rulers  ’  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  locality  of  the  synagogue 
in  which  he  held  office  is  not  definitely  indicated. 
See  artt.  Ruler  and  Synagogue. 

3.  In  the  triple  narrative  in  which  Jairus  figures, 
Mk  521"43=Mt  918"26  =  Lk  840"66,  the  condensed  form 
of  Mt.’s  account  is  most  noticeable.  In  addition 
to  the  omission-  of  the  ruler’s  name  and  the  loose 
use  of  &pxuv  (see  above),  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
servant  who  met  our  Lord  and  Jairus  on  the  way 
with  the  news  that  the  child  was  dead  (Mk  5M  = 
Lk  849).  In  harmony  with  this,  whilst  Mk.  says 
she  was  in  extremis  {io-x^rm  ?xel)>  aud  Lk.  that 
she  ‘was  dying’  {airtdvyaKev),  when  her  father 
came  to  Jesus,  Mt.  represents  her  as  already  dead 
(&pTi  HeKHryaev).  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  struc¬ 
ture,  the  prefatory  link  in  Mt  918  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  phrase  in  Mk  53B  ( =  Lk  849)  £rt  auroC 
Xa\oCi>ros,  with  a  bearing  on  this  point. 

Cheyne  thinks  the  Mt.  form  of  the  story  the  most  original, 
and  explains  the  representation  in  Mk.  on  this  point  as  due  to 
the  feeling  of  a  later  time  that  no  one  would  have  had  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  bold  faith  to  ask  Jesus  to  restore  one  who  was  already 
dead.  So  far  as  that  goes,  however,  the  Markan  account  is 
parallel  with  the  situation  in  the  story  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11);  and 
we  have  no  other  instance  in  the  Gospels  besides  this  in  Mt.  of 
a  request  that  one  dead  should  be  restored  to  life.  Compres¬ 
sion  still  best  accounts  for  the  form  in  Matthew.  The  account 
of  the  actual  restoration  to  life  is  also  given  with  the  greatest 
brevity. 

The  effort  to  explain  this  incident  as  a  case  of 
restoration  from  trance  is  not  quite  successful. 
Mk.’s  narrative  would  admit  of  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  Lk.’s  definite  phrases  in  vv.83-55  distinctly 
fix  the  sense  otherwise.  In  the  primitive  tradition 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  back  from  death  to  life.  The  story  as  a 
whole  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  ‘belongs 
to  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  Gospel  tradition’ 
(Cheyne,  Ency.  Bibl.  ut  supra). 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

JAMES  (Heb.  hpn.1,  Gr.  Tafoi/3,  ’Ukoj^os.  The 
English  name  James  is  analogous  to  the  Portuguese 
Xayme  and  Gael.  Hamish). — The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  OT  except  in  the  case  of  the  patriarch, 
but  had  become  common  in  NT  times,  and  is  borne 
by  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  according  to  St.  Matthew’s  genealogy 
(Mt  l16  where  the  form  is  Ta/cu>/3),  we  have  — 
1.  James  the  father  (AV  ‘brother’)  of  Judas,  Lk 
616  (‘not  Iscariot,’  Jn  1422,  the  Thaddseus  of  Mt. 
and  Mk.).  The  AV  translation  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  of  Beza,  and  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  this 
Judas  with  a  quite  different  person,  Judas  (Jude) 
the  ‘brother  of  James’  (Jude1,  Mt  1365).  The 
older  English  versions  have  either  ‘Judas  of 
James’  (Wyclif  =Vulg.  Iudam  Iacobi )  or  ‘Judas 
James’  sonne’  (Tindale,  etc.).  Further,  St.  Luke’s 
practice  is  to  insert  d5eA06s  when  he  means 
‘brother’  (Lk  31  614,  Ac  122).  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  James. 

2.  James  the  brother  of  John  (Mt  102,  Mk  317, 

Lk  614,  Ac  l13),  elder*  son  of  Zebedee,  a  well-to- 
do  f  Galilcean  fisherman,  most  probably  a  native  of 
Capernaum.  The  call  of  James  to  Apostleship  is 
related  in  Mt  421-  22,  Mk  l19- 20  and  (perhaps)  Lk  510.:f 

The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  appear  to  have  been  part¬ 
ners  (koivuvo'i.,  gtroxoi)  with  Peter  in  the  fishing 
industry.  Their  mother’s  name  was  Salome,  who 
was  probably  a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see 
art.  Salome).  The  two  brothers  received  from 
our  Lord  the  name  Boanerges  (‘  sons  of  thunder’), 
perhaps  because  of  their  impetuous  zeal  for  their 
Master’s  honour,  shown  by  incidents  like  the  wish 
to  call  down  fire  to  consume  certain  Samaritans 
who  refused  Him  a  passage  through  their  country 
(Lk  954  ;  cf.  Mk  938,  Lk  949'50).  James  is  specially 
mentioned  as  present  at  the  healing  of  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother  (Mk  l29),  at  the  raising  of  Jairus’ 
daughter  (Mk  537),  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  92),  | 

at  the  Mount  of  Olives  during  the  great  ‘  eschato¬ 
logical’  discourse  (Mk  133),  and  at  the  agony  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (Mk  1433).  On  two  of 
these  occasions,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  Andrew 

is  associated  with  the  three  ;  but  on  all  the  others, 
Peter,  James,  and  John  are  alone  with  Christ. 

The  special  favour  accorded  to  the  two  brothers 
(and  perhaps  their  kinship  to  Jesus)  probably 
prompted  the  ambitious  request  of  Salome  that 
they  might  sit  as  assessors  to  Him  in  His  kingdom 
(Mk  1035'40,  Mt  2020'23).  James  was  called  upon  to 
‘  drink  the  cup  ’  of  suffering  (Mk  1038- 39)  first  of  all 
the  Apostolic  band,  being  beheaded  by  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  in  A.P.  44  (Ac  122).  An  untrustworthy 
tradition  represents  him  as  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is  patron  saint. 
Eusebius  {HE  ii.  9)  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that,  ■when  he  was  tried 
for  his  life,  his  accuser  was  so  greatly  affected  by 
his  constancy  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  died  with  him  after  obtaining  his  forgiveness 
and  blessing.  See,  further,  Hastings’  I)B  ii.  541. 

3.  James  the  son  of  Alphaius,  one  of  the  Twelve 
(Mt  103,  Mk  318,  Lk  61S,  Ac  l13).  In  each  list  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  tbe  third  group  along  with 
Simon  Zelotes  (with  whom  he  is  coupled  by  St. 
Luke),  Judas  of  James  (=Thaddmus,  with  whom 
he  is  coupled  by  Mt.  and  Mk.),  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  about  him,  but 
he  was  most  likely  a  brother  of  Matthew,  who 
also  was  a  ‘  son  of  Alphseus  ’  (cf.  Mt  99  with  Mk  214). 

He  has  been  identified  with  (4)  and  (5) ;  but  the 
probabilities  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
against  the  former  identification,  while  the  latter 
is  almost  certainly  wrong. 

4.  James  6  nui<p6s§  (Mk  1540;  cf.  Mt  2756,  Jn  1926). 

He  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of  a  Mary,  probably 
the  wife  of  Clopas,  one  of  the  four  women,  of 
whom  the  other  three  were  Mary  the  Lord’s  mother, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  present  at  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  This  Mary,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  re- 

*  The  usual  order  is  ‘  James  and  John.’  St.  Luke  sometimes 
inverts  it  (851  928,  Ac  113),  probably  because  of  the  early  death 
of  James  and  the  subsequent  prominence  of  John. 

f  He  had  ‘hired  servants’  (Mk  120).  His  wife  was  one  of 
those  who  ministered  to  Christ  ‘  of  their  substance  ’  (Mk  1541. 

Lk  83). 

t  The  question  whether  the  Lukan  narrative  refers  to  the 
same  incident  as  that  related  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Hammond,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  and  other  commen¬ 
tators  answer  it  in  the  affirmative;  Alford,  Greswell,  etc.,  in  the 
negative.  Plummer  (‘  St.  Luke  ’  in  Inlemat.  Crit.  Com.)  is 
doubtful.  A.  Wright  regards  it  as  a  conflation  of  the  Markan 
narrative  with  that  found  in  Jn  211-6.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  Lukan  account  are  :  (1)  there  is  no  mention  of 
Andrew  or  Zebedee ;  (2)  St.  Peter  is  the  prominent  figure ;  (3) 
there  is  no  command  to  follow  Christ ;  (4)  the  fishermen  are 
washing  (not  casting  or  mending)  their  nets ;  (5)  there  is  a 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 

§  St.  Jerome’s  rendering  minor  (Vulg.  Maria  Jacobi  minoris). 
on  which  he  founds  an  argument  for  the  identification  of  this 
James  with  (3)  and  (5),  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  is  positive,  not  comparative. 
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mained  to  see  where  Jesus  was  buried.  She  had 
another  son  Joseph.  Those  who  identify  this 
James  with  (3)  argue  that  Alphseus  ('AA<£cuo?,  ’pA) 
and  Clopas  (KAa>7ras)  are  two  forms  of  the  same  name 
(Meyer,  Alford).  Philologically  this  is  improbable. 
The  extant  Syriac  Versions  render  ‘Alphaeus ’by 
Chalpai,  while  ‘  Clopas  ’  is  rendered  by  Kleopha. 
Nor  can  it  he  said  to  he  absolutely  certain  that 
V  tov  KAu7ra  of  Jn  1925  means  the  wife,  of  Clopas. 
It  may  mean  ‘  daughter  of  Clopas.’  And  it  is 
unlikely  that  St.  Mark  would  describe  James  the 
son  of  Alphaeus  by  a  new  designation,  James  * the 
Little ’  (in  stature).*  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  St.  John,  writing  for  readers  acquainted  with 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  should  introduce  into  his 
Gospel  the  name  Clopas  if  he  meant  Alphaeus. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  with 
Ewald  (Hist,  of  Israel,  vi.  305,  note  4)  that  the 
identification  is  unlikely. t  Of  this  James  we 
know  nothing  further. 

5.  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  He  is  mentioned 
by  name  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  1355,  Mk  63). 
He  is  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  James,  Joseph, 
Judas,  and  Simon  (Simon  and  Judas,  Mt  1355). 
Other  references  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
found  in  Mt  1246-5U,  Mk  331-35,  Lk  819-21,  Jn  73-5. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  they  thought 
Him  mad,  and  opposed  His  work.  St.  John  tells 
us  plainly  that  His  brethren  did  not  believe  in 
Him. 

The  following  passages  outside  the  Gospels  have 
to  do  with  this  James :  1  Co  157,  Ac  l13  1217  15 
(passim)  2118-25,  Gal  l18-  19  21"10 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
ix.  1  ;  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  1  (quotation  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria),  ii.  23  (quotation  from  Hegesippus), 
vii.  19  ;  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illus.  (quotation  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews) ;  Clementine 
Homilies  (ad  init.) ;  Apostolic  Constitutions,  y iii.  35. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  converted 
to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Christ  (probably  by 
the  Resurrection),  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
specially,  that  he  became  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews  either  just  before  the  siege  (Hegesippus)  or 
some  ten  years  earlier  (Josephus).  He  was  sur- 
named  the  Just  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  was 
greatly  respected  by  all  classes  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Epistle  bearing  his  name,  which  is  almost 
universally  attributed  to  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of  the 
Gospels.  There  is  no  Epistle  which  contains  in  a 
small  compass  so  many  allusions  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ  subsequently  contained  in  the  Gospels  as 
we  have  them.  The  following  list  includes  all  the 
more  striking  parallels  :  Mt  53- 7- 9- u* 2S-  34-37  =  Ja 
2s.  is  318  2.2. 19512.  Mt6I9-24=Ja5244;  Mt  71-7-8-12-16’24 
=  Ja  411-12  l6  2s  311,12  l22  (all  these  are  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount).  Cf.  also  Mt  1236  with  Ja 
31-2,  Mt  184  with  Ja  46 ;  Lk  624  =  Ja  51 ;  Lk  1216-21  = 
Ja  414 ;  Lk  815  2119  (inrogovti,  used  by  Lk.  only  in  the 
Gospels)  =  Ja  l3-  4  511 ;  Jn  33  =  Ja  l17  ;  Jn  8*1-33=Ja 
l25 ;  Jn  1317  =  Ja  417.  J  On  these  passages  it  may  be 
remarked  (1)  that,  while  some  of  the  parallels  may 
be  explained  as  coincidences,  there  remain  others 
which  even  Renan  (l’ Antichrist3,  p.  54)  admits  to 
be  reminiscences  of  the  words  of  Jesus;  (2)  that  the 
evidence  is  cumulative,  and  includes  correspondence 
in  teaching  (e.g.  on  riches,  formalism,  prayer)  as 
well  as  in  language ;  (3)  that  the  most  striking 
parallels  are  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  and  with  the  earlier  parts  of  that,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  possibility  that  James  may  at  first 

*  fjuxpoi  may  also  mean  *  young  ’  (Deissmann,  Bible  Studies, 
Eng.  tr.  144). 

t  Ewald,  however,  identifies  Clopas  with  Cleopas  (a  Greek 
name),  Lk  2418. 

t  Fuller  lists  will  be  found  in  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  J ames  (2nd 
ed.),  lxxxv-lxxxviii ;  Salmon,  Introduction  to  NT,  455  (5th  ed.) ; 
Zahn,  Einleitung,  i.  p.  87 ;  Knowling,  St.  J  ames,  xxi-xxiii. 


have  been  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  and  making  it 
fairly  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
special  Matthsean  ‘  source.  ’ 

A  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Epistle 
of  James  is  clearly  the  work  of  one  trained  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Law,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  obedience  to  it  is  the  obedience  of  zealous 
love,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  Pharisaic 
formalism  denounced  by  our  Lord  (Ja  l22-27  28-12 
45-7  510.  ii).  Both  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  St.  Paul, 
although  they  developed  on  somewhat  different 
lines,  the  Law  was  a  wai.Sayojybs  eis  Xpiariv.  This 
view  of  the  training  of  James,  and  consequently  of 
our  Lord  his  Brother,  is  confirmed  by  the  Gospels. 
The  names  of  the  four  brothers,  James,  Joseph, 
Simon  (  =  Simeon),  and  Jude-(=Judah),  are  those 
of  patriarchs.  The  parents  are  careful  to  observe 
the  Law  in  our  Lord’s  case  (Lk  2'2--*’4- 39- 41  • 42). 

The  Western  Church,  in  regarding  James  the 
Lord’s  brother  as  identical  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  Jerome,  who,  in  replying  to  Helvidius 
(circa  383  A.D.),  urges  that,  as  James  the  Lord’s 
brother  is  called  an  Apostle  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  l13* 19), 
he  must  be  identified  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  since  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  dead ; 
and,  further,  that  he  was  our  Lord’s  first  cousin. 
(Jerome  does  not  identify  Alphaeus  with  Clopas). 
But  it  may  be  observed  (1)  that  Jerome  himself 
seems  to  have  abandoned  this  view  (Ep.  cxx.  ad 
Hedibiam) ;  (2)  that  aSe\<pos  never  =  dvefios  in  the 
NT ;  (3)  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  is 
always  distinguished  from  the  Twelve  (Jn  212,  Ac 
l14 ;  cf.  Mt  1247-60)  ;  (4)  that  ‘  His  brethren  did 
not  believe  in  him’  (Jn  73-s);  (5)  that  the  word 
dir6<xTo\os,  on  which  Jerome  relies,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Twelve  (Ac  144-14,  1  Co  154-7).*  [For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question  see  the  article  Brethren 
of  the  Lord]. 

Literature.  —  Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  see 
articles  iu  Hastings’  DB  (by  J.  B.  Mayor),  Encyc.  Bibl.  (by 
Orello  Cone),  Smith’s  DB  2  (by  Meyrick,  with  full  list  of  the  views 
of  British  theologians)  ;  Herzog,  PRE  3  (by  Sieffert,  with  Biblio¬ 
graphy)  ;  Commentaries  of  Swete  (on  Mk.),  Alford,  Meyer  (Eng. 
tr.,  Edin.  1882),  Plumptre  (Cambridge  Bible),  von  Soden  (£fimd- 
Commentar,  Freiburg,  1890),  Plummer  (in  Expositor’s  Bible, 
1891) ;  W.  Patrick,  J  ames  the  Lord’s  Brother,  1906. 

H.  W.  Fulford. 

JANNAI. — One  of  the  links  in  the  Lukan  gene¬ 
alogy  of  our  Lord  (Lk  3M). 

JARED. — Father  of  Enoch,  named  in  our  Lord’s 
genealogy  (Lk  3s7). 

JEALOUSY. — This  word  is  not  used  in  the 
Gospels,  though  Jn  217  has  6  fijXos  tov  oikov  crov= 
5]ira  n>qp  (Ps  6910)  =  ‘ jealousy  for  thy  house’;  and 
one  of  Jesus’  disciples  was  Simon  6  fr/Atorijs  (Lk  616, 
Ac  l13)  =  Simon  6  K avavaios  (Mk  318),  a  man  who 
had  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  Jewish  State 
which  was  so  jealous  for  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
God  in  Israel  that  it  regarded  the  recognition  of 
any  other  (e.g.  by  paying  tribute  to  Caesar)  as  a 
form  of  treason.  But  the  thing  which  the  OT 
means  by  nx;p,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  everywhere 
present  in  the  NT,  and  especially  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  jealousy  of  Goa  in  the  OT  is  connected 
with  the  truth  that  He  is  God  alone,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  mainly  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  claims  which  He  makes  for  Himself:  ‘  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me  ’ .  (Ex  203) ; 
‘  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

*  In  favour  of  the  identification  of  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  it  is  some¬ 
times  urged  that  it  is  unlikely  there  would  be  four  persons,  all 
named  James,  closely  connected  with  our  Lord.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  (1)  that  the  name  was  certain  to  be  popular 
among  patriotic  Jews  ;  (2)  that  ‘Jewish  names  in  ordinary  use 
at  that  time  were  very  few’  (Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  268). 
Twelve  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  NT  as  bearing  the  name 
Simon  (Simeon),  and  nine  that  of  Joseph  (Joses). 
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heart,’  etc.  (Dt  65)  ;  ‘I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my 
name  ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  unto  graven  images’  (Is  428). 
This  exclusiveness  or  intolerance  of  God — His 
jealousy  for  Himself,  as  it  may  be  called — pervades 
the  OT.  It  is  the  source  of  that  compulsion  which 
He  puts  upon  the  human  race  to  learn  the  most 
important  lesson  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  that  there  is  one  only,  the  living  and  true 
God.  This  is  the  presupposition  not  only  of  all- 
uplifting  religion,  hut  of  all  science,  and  of  all 
morality  which  rises  above  caste  and  convention  ; 
and  what  we  see  in  the  OT  is  the  jealousy  of  God 
working  monotheism  into  the  constitution  of  a  race 
who  should  impart  it  to  the  world.  In  this  sense 
the  jealousy  of  God  is  represented  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  by  the  exclusive  claims  which  He  makes  for 
Himself,'  and  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  by  the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  these  claims  through  the  lips  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  Sometimes  the  expression  of  it  is  informal : 
e.g.  ‘  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me’  (Mt  1037) ;  or,  ‘Blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling 
in  me’  ( 1 16).  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  quite  explicit: 
‘  No  one  knowetli  the  Son  save  the  Father  ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him’  (ll37). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  tone  predominates,  and 
there  could  not  be  more  precise  and  formal  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  jealousy  of  God,  as  God  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  than  are  found,  e.g.,  in  Jn  l18  824  146  (see 
art.  Preaching  Christ).  This  jealousy  of  God  for 
Himself  is  echoed  in  passages  like  Ac  412  (‘  There  is 
none  other  name,’  etc. ),  1  Co  3U  ( ‘  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,’  etc.),  Gal  l8f-  (‘Though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  preach  unto  you  any 
other  gospel,’  etc.  :  the  peculiarity  of  the  Pauline 
as  opposed  to  the  Judaizing  gospel  being  that  it 
ascribed  the  whole  of  salvation  to  Christ  alone,  and 
did  not  share  His  glory  with  the  Law),  and  2  Jn 9f-. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  jealousy  of  God 
expresses  itself  in  the  OT  is  in  God's  unreserved 
identification  of  Himself  with  His  people.  It  is  a 
jealousy  for  them,  in  which  their  cause  is  His,  in 
which  His  honour  (if  such  a  word  can  be  used  in 
such  a  connexion)  is  touched  if  they  are  wronged, 
in  which  His  love  rises  into  passion,  and  takes  on 
itself  responsibilities  for  them  of  which  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  think.  Sometimes  this,  too,  is 
informally  expressed  :  x. g.  ‘He 'that  toucheth  you 
toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye’  (Zee  28).  Some¬ 
times  it  is  quite  explicit :  e.g.  the  great  Messianic 
promises  of  Is  9lff-  are  sealed  in  v.7  by  The  jealousy 
of  Jahweli  of  hosts  shall  do  this.’  Cf.  also  the 
striking  passage  Zee  82ff-  All  this  is  reproduced  in 
the  mind  and  words  of  Jesus.  He  is  jealous  for 
His  people,  especially  for  ‘the  little  ones’  (who, 
however,  are  not  so  much  a  class  of  Christians,  as 
Christians  generally — a  weak  and  inconsiderable 
folk  in  ordinary  eyes),  and  nothing  that  concerns 
them  is  alien  to  Him.  The  very  slightest  service 
done  them  has  a  reward  solemnly  assured  to  it 
(Mt  1042) ;  the  sin  of  causing  one  of  them  to 
stumble  is  denounced  with  a  passion  which  startles 
us  still  as  we  read  (IS6) ;  cf.  art.  Anger,  2  (a). 
The  most  thrilling  illustration  of  this  jealousy  of 
Jesus  for  His  ‘little  ones’  is  given  in  the  Final 
Judgment :  ‘  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  (or,  did  it  not) 
to  one  of  these  least,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  (or, 
did  it  not)  unto  me’  (2540-45).  Jealous  love  can  go 
no  further  than  this. 

2.  Since  God,  especially  God  revealed  in  Christ, 
is  in  this  twofold  sense  a  jealous  God,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
character  a  corresponding  intensity  and  passion. 
Christians  ought  to  be  jealous  for  Christ,  sensitive 
to  all  that  dishonours  Him,  and  especially  to  all 
that  degrades  Him  from  the  place  which  He  claims, 


and  which  belongs  to  Him  alone.  The  NT  gives 
Him  what  He  demands,  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  jealousy 
for  Him  to  give  Him  only  a  name  alongside  of  other 
names — to  classify  Him,  as  is  often  done,  with 
prophets  or  religious  heroes  or  founders  of  religions. 
Jealousy,  no  doubt,  is  apt  to  be  a  turbid  virtue; 
the  OT  examples  of  it — Phinehas,  Elijah,  and  Jehu 
— all  illustrate  this ;  and  even  in  Christian  history 
jealousy  for  Jesus  as  sole  Lord  and  Saviour  has 
often  been  confounded  with  zeal  for  a  definition  of 
one’s  own  making,  or  for  the  predominance  of  one’s 
own  ecclesiastical  or  political  faction.  Of  all  vir¬ 
tues,  it  is  the  one  which  most  readily  calls  the  old 
man  into  the  field  to  reinforce  the  new,  a  process 
which  always  ends  in  disaster.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  primary  virtue  of  a  Christian,  just  as  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  first  commandment  was  the  primary 
virtue  of  a  Jew. 

3.  Apart  from  their  use  in  the  sense  of  an  ardent 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  God  in  Christ,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  His  people  (2  Co  ll2),  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  words  f??Xos,  ^rfKovv  in  the  NT  are  rather 
repellent.  Sometimes  frfKos  is  anger  (Ac  517),  the 
Heb.  nwp  being  at  least  once  rendered  0yu6s  in 
LXX  ;  often  it  is  envy  (Ac  1345  :  so  the  verb  79  175) ; 
in  this  sense,  too,  it  is  frequently  combined  with 
fyns  (Ro  1313,  1  Co  33,  2  Co  1220,  Gal  520) ;  only  rarely 
does  it  denote  a  keen  and  affectionate  interest 
(2  Co  77-  n).  But  this  last  sense  is  the  one  which 
is  really  congruous  with  the  fundamental  import  of 
jealousy  as  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  honour 
in  the  God  who  is  revealed  in  Christ  as  Love. 

James  Denney. 

JECHONIAH. — Also  called  in  OT  Jehoiachin  and 
Coniah ;  mentioned  in  Mt  lnf*  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord’s  genealogy. 

JEHOSHAPHAT. — A  king  of  Judah,  named  in 
our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Mt  l8). 

JERICHO  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  river  and  about  6  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  distance  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  was  about  17  miles.  The  immediate 
vicinity  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  abundant  springs 
(2  K  2io-22),  an(j  showed  great  fertility.  It  was  the 
‘city  of  palms’  (Dt  343,  2  Cli  2815),  and  Josephus 
gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  its  products  (BJ  IV.  viii.  2,  3). 

The  Jericho  which  was  destroyed  by  Joshua  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  town,  characterized  by  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  (Jos  6  and  7).  The  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  is  described  in  1  K  1634,  but  the  place  is 
referred  to  at  earlier  dates  (Jos  1821,  2  S  105,  1  Ch  195).  A  school 
of  prophets  was  established  at  Jericho  (2  K  25),  and  it  was  from 
Jericho  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  down  to  Jordan.  Other 
references  are  found  in  2Ch  2815,  2  K  255,  Jer  395,  Ezr  2s4,  Neh 
32  736. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Jericho  was  a  large  and 
important  town.  Antony  granted  the  revenues  of 
Jericho  and  the  surrounding  district  to  Cleopatra, 
and  these  were  farmed  from  her  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Afterwards  Herod  received  Jericho  by  gift 
from  Augustus,  and  erected  a  citadel,  which  he 
called  Cypros,  above  the  town.  He  also  built 
within  the  city  a  palace,  in  which  lie  died.  This 
palace  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  Arehelaus  after  it 
had  been  burned  down  by  Simon  during  the 
troubles  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  x.  6  and  xiii.  1).  After 
the  deposition  of  Herod  Arehelaus  as  tetrarch  of 
Judaea,  Jericho  was  held  directly  by  the  Roman 
procurator,  who  farmed  out  its  revenues. 

Modern  Jericho  ( er-Riha )  ig  a  miserable  village  of  300  in- 
habitants ;  the  forest  of  palms  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
only  here  and  there  can  traces  of  the  former  fertility  of  the 
district  be  seen.  The  exact  site  of  the  Canaanite  Jericho  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  modern  village,  and  probably 
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there  were  two  towns,  a  little  apart  from  one  another,  which, 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  occupation,  may  have  been 
united  by  continuous  building. 

By  tradition,  Jericho  has  been  closely  associated 
•with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  Temptation. 
The  site  of  Bethany  or  Bethabara  (wh.  see),  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  and  some 
(e.g.  Conder)  maintain  that  the  ford  east  from 
Jericho  cannot  be  the  place,  but  rather  a  ford 
farther  north,  lying  east  from  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
traditional  scene  of  the  Temptation  is  a  mountain 
called  from  this  association  Quarantania,  lying  to 
the  west  of  Jericho.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the 
scene  of  the  Baptism  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
phrase  ‘the  wilderness’  (Mt  41  ||)  make  this  a 
matter  of  tradition  only. 

From  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  there  are  three  roads. 
The  central  one  of  these  is  the  most  direct,  and 
was  that  used  by  pilgrims  going  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  who  took  the  circuitous  route  in  order 
to  avoid  entering  Samaria.  It  is  an  extremely 
arduous  path,  and  ■wayfarers  were  much  exposed  to 
the  attacKS  of  robbers,  who  easily  found  secure  con¬ 
cealment  among  the  bare  and  rugged  hills  which 
it  traversed  :  a  fact  which  gives  vividness  to  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  103°).  This 
road  was  that  which  Jesus  took  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  After  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  withdrew  ‘  into  a  city  called 
Ephraim  ’  ( Jn  1 154).  (On  its  site  see  art.  Ephraim). 
From  this  place  Jesus  could  see  the  pilgrim  bands 
from  Galilee  going  down  to  Jericho  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.  And  in  all  probability,  when  ‘  the 
Passover  was  nigh  at  hand,’  He  joined  one  of  these 
bands,  and  so  paid  that  visit  to  Jericho  with  which 
the  names  of  Bartimaeus  and  Zacchseus  are  as¬ 
sociated.  See  artt.  Bartimteus  and  Zacchteus.* 

Literature. — Stanley,  SP  ch.  vii.  pp.  305,  316 ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
II (ill L  264,  268,  493,  496;  Hastings’  DP,  artt.  ‘Jericho, 
‘Ephraim,’  ‘Bethabara’ ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  178-186. 
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JERUSALEM.— 
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7.  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. 

1.  Name. — This  appears  in  the  Gospels  as  'lepoao- 
~Kv/j.a  and  Tepou<ra\T?/i.  The  former  of  these  names, 
and  the  more  used,  appears  to  have  come  into 
common  vogue  a  century  or  so  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  occurs  in 
2  Maccabees  (39),  in  the  Letter  of  Aristcas,  and  in 
Strabo,  and  it  is  the  form  always  employed  by 
Josephus.  In  Latin  Pagan  writers,  e.g.  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  it  is  employed  transliterated  as 
Hierosolyma.  'lepovaa\r]fj.  unquestionably  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  oWv,  however  this  was 
vocalized,  and  is  therefore  the  more  primitive.  St. 
Luke  specially  employs  this  both  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  the  Acts.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  the 
form  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  when  His  words 
are  professedly  reported  verbatim  (Mt  2337,  Lk  1334 
2328).  The  name  Jerusalem,  as  used  throughout 
the  Western  world,  and  the  Arabic  form  used  in 
Palestine  to-day,  Yerusalim,  are  both  derived 
from  this  Greek  form.  In  Mt  46  2753  we  have  the 
expression,  used  previously  too  in  the  OT,  ‘  the 

*  The  statement  is  frequently  met  with,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  treatment  of  &icch®us  and  also  in  connexion  with 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  that  Jericho  was  a  sacer¬ 
dotal  city.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  priests  and 
Levites  did  not  all  reside  in  Jerusalem,  but  were  scattered 
throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judaea.  Jericho,  as 
within  easy  reach  of  Jerusalem  and  an  important  place,  may 
have  been  a  favourite  residence  for  the  priests  (see  Schiirer, 
11.1  P  n.  i.  229). 
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holy  city.’  This  is  familiar  to  us  in  Western 
lands,  but  it  is  also,  for  other  reasons,  the  name 
for  Jerusalem  throughout  the  Moslem  world.  El- 
Kuds,  or,  more  classically ,  ■  el-Mukaddas,  ‘the 
sanctuary  ’  or  ‘  holy  place,’  is  the  common  name  for 
this  city  in  the  East. 

2.  Natural  site. — Modern  Jerusalem  occupies 
a  situation  which  is  defined  geographically  as  31“ 
46'  45"  N.  lat.  by  35°  13'  25"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich, 
and  lies  at  levels  between  2300  and  2500  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  overlooked  by  some¬ 
what  higher  ground  to  the  N.,  to  the  E.,  and  the 
South.  On  the  West  the  outlook  is  somewhat  more 
open,  but  even  here  the  view  is  not  very  extensive  ; 
only  along  a  narrow  line  to  the  S.E.  a  gap  in  the 
mountains  exposes  to  view  a  long  strip  of  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  Moab  across  the  Dead  Sea, 
itself  invisible  in  its  deep  basin.  Although  the 
exact  situation  of  the  city  has  varied  considerably 
during  historical  times,  yet  the  main  natural 
features  which  gave  Jerusalem  its  strength— 
and  its  weakness  —  both  as  a  fortress  and  as  a 
sanctuary,  may  be  easily  recognized  to  -  day. 
Built,  as  it  has  been,  in  a  peculiarly  bare  and 
ill-watered  region,  off  the  natural  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  it  could  never  have  enjoyed  its  long 
and  famous  history  but  for  certain  compensating 
advantages. 

The  city’s  site  lies  slightly  to  the  east  of  the 
great  mountainous  backbone  of  Palestine,  upon  a 
tongue-shaped  ridge  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.E. 
This  ‘  tongue  ’  is  the  central  of  three  branches 
given  off  at  this  point.  The  N.E.  one  terminates 
opposite  the  city  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  while  a 
southern  branch,  given  off  near  the  highest  point 
before  the  modern  Jaffa  road  commences  to  descend 
to  the  city,  runs  almost  due  south,  and  terminates 
near  the  commencement  of  the  Wady  el-Wurd,  at 
a  point  on  which  is  situated  to-day  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  known  as  Kata- 
mun.  The  whole  mountain  group  is  isolated  from 
its  neighbours  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  deep 
Wady  belt  Hanina,  to  the  S.W.  by  the  roots  of 
the  Wady  es-Surdr,  and  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the 
Wady  en-Ndr  and  other  steep  valleys  running 
down  towards  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the 
north  and  south,  where  the  ancient  caravan  road 
from  Hebron  and  the  Negeb  runs  towards  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  it  is  separated  from  the  main  back¬ 
bone  by  only  shallow  and  open  valleys.  The  special 
ridge  of  land  on  which  Jerusalem  stands  is  roughly 
quadrilateral  in  shape,  but  merges  itself  into 
higher  ground  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  The 
surface  direction  is  generally  downwards  from  N. 
to  S.,  with  a  slight  tilt  towards  the  E.  ;  this  is 
due  to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  run  E.S.E. 
Like  all  this  part  of  the  country,  the  rocky  forma¬ 
tion  is  grey  chalky  limestone,  deposited  in  beds  of 
varying  hardness.  The  least  durable,  which  still 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  having 
been  denuded  here,  the  top  layer  over  the  city’s 
site,  is  a  hard  limestone  with  flinty  bands,  known 
locally  as  the  Meszeh.  This  is  the  formation  most 
suitable  for  building-stone,  though  the  hardest  to 
work  upon.  Under  this  are  thick  strata  of  a  soft 
white  stone  of  uniform  consistence,  known  locally 
as  Meleki.  These  softer  layers  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  city,  as 
in  them  have  been  excavated  the  countless  caves, 
cisterns,  and  tombs  which  cover  the  whole  district, 
and  from  them  in  ancient  times  most  of  the  build¬ 
ing-stones  were  taken.  In  many  places  this  Meleki 
rock  when  first  excavated  is  quite  soft  and  easily 
worked  with  the  most  primitive  tools,  but  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  it  rapidly  hardens.  The  stones 
from  this  soft  layer,  however,  never  have  the 
durability  of  those  from  the  Mezzeh ;  and  doubtless 
it  is  because  of  the  poor  material  used  that  so 
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few  relies  of  real  antiquity  have  survived  till 
to-day.  Under  the  Mcleki  is  a  layer  of  dolomite 
limestone  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  is  of  importance, 
because  along  its  non-porous  surface  the  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  other  layers,  is  con¬ 
ducted  upwards  to  the  one  spring — the  Virgin’s 
Fountain. 

The  enormous  accumulation  of  debris  over  the 
ancient  site  renders  it  difficult  to  picture  to-day 
its  primitive  condition.  The  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  made  here  during  the  past  fifty  years,  as 
well  as  the  examination  of  many  kindred  sites  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  area  before  human  habitation  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  irregular,  rocky  surface,  broken  up  by 
a  number  of  small  shallow  valleys  in  which  alone 
there  was  sufficient  soil  for  vegetation.  To-day 
the  rock  is  everywhere  covered  with  debris  of  a 
depth  varying  from  40  to  70  or  more  feet.  Only 
those  who  understand  how  much  this  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  has  blotted  out  the  ancient  natural  land¬ 
marks  can  realize  how  very  difficult  are  even  the 
essential  and  elementary  questions  of  Jerusalem 
topography. 

Of  the  broad  natural  features  that  survive,  most 
manifest  are  the  two  great  valleys  which  demark 
the  before-mentioned  tongue  of  land.  The  Eastern 
Valley  commences  a  mile  north  of  the  city  wall  in 
a  shallow  depression  near  the  watershed,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  highest  point  on  the  Jaffa  road.  It 
at  first  runs  S.E.,  and  is  shallow  and  open  :  it  is 
here  known  as  the  Wady  d-J6z.  It  then  turns 
due  south,  and  soon  becomes  a  ravine  with  steep 
sides,  called  by  the  Moslems  the  Wady  Sitti 
Miriam,  and  by  Christians  since  the  4th  cent, 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshapliat*  (a  name  very  prob¬ 
ably  connected  originally  with  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Sfiafat,  and  corrupted  to  Jehoshapliat 
because  of  J1  32- 12).  This  ravine,  on  reaching  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Silwan,  turns 
S.W.  and  joins  the  Western  Valley  near  the  well 
now  called  Bvr  Eyyub.  In  ancient  times  this  part 
of  the  valley  with  its  steep  and,  in  places,  precipit¬ 
ous  sides,  must  have  formed  a  most  efficient  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  whole  E.  and  S.E.  sides  of  the  city. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  as  the  1  brook  ’  (xeip-appos) 
Kidron  (Jn  181).  The  valley  is  almost  all  the 
year  quite  dry,  but  after  a  sudden  heavy  storm 
quite  a  considerable  torrent  may  pour  down  its 
centre.  The  present  writer  has  traversed  the  road 
along  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  immediately 
after  such  rain,  with  the  water  half-way  to  his 
knees. 

The  Western  Valley — known  to-day  as  the  Wady 
er-Bababi — is  shorter  and  more  crooked  than  that 
on  the  East.  It  commences  to  the  S.  of  the 
modern  Jaffa  road  close  to  the  Birket  Mamilla, 
its  head  being  now  occupied  by  a  large  Moslem 
burying-  ground.  After  running  E.  towards  the 
Jaffa  Gate  —  near  which  it  has  been  extensively 
filled  up  with  rubbish  during  recent  years — it 
curves  south,  and  some  300  yards  down  is  crossed 
by  the  arched,  though  now  half-buried,  ‘  low-level 
aqueduct.’  A  little  further  on  it  is  transformed 
by  the  erection  of  a  barrier  across  its  breadth  into 
a  great  pool  —  the  Birket  es-Sultdn.  Below  the 
barrier  it  rapidly  deepens  and  curves  S.E.,  until  at 
Bir  Eyyub  it  joins  the  Ridron  Valley  ;  the  new 
valley  formed  by  their  union  runs,  under  the  name 
of  the  Wady  en-Ndr  (the  Valley  of  Fire),  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Wady  er-Bababi  is  very 
generally  considered  to  be  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Several  good  authorities  are  against  this  identifi¬ 
cation,  but  for  the  present  purpose  there  is  no 
need  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  here  it 
may  be  provisionally  accepted.  Although  not 
*  Eusebius,  Onomaslicon 2,  103.  20. 


so  steep  a  valley  as  the  Eastern  one,  the  Wady 
er-Rabcibi  presented  a  much  more  effective  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  walls  in  ancient  days  than  present 
conditions  suggest.  In  NT  times  it  must  have 
made  attack  along  the  whole  W.  and  S.W.  sides 
almost  impracticable.  Only  to  the  N.  and  N.W. 
was  the  city  without  natural  defence,  and  it  was 
from  these  points  that  she  always  proved  vulner¬ 
able. 

The  quadrilateral  plateau  enclosed  by  these  val¬ 
leys,  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  and  some  1000 
acres  in  extent,  was  subdivided  by  several  shallow 
natural  valleys.  Of  these  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  one  which  to-day  is  clearly  seen,  is  a 
valley  known  as  el-  Wad.  This,  commencing  near 
the  present  Damascus  Gate,  runs  S.  in  a  somewhat 
curved  direction,  dividing  the  modern  city  into 
two  unequal  halves,  and  after  passing  out  near 
the  Dung  Gate  joins  the  Kidron  Valley  at  the 
Fool  of  Siloam.  Although  extensively  filled  up 
in  places,  the  outline  of  the  valley  may  still  be 
clearly  seen  from  any  high  point  in  the  city  near 
the  Damascus  Gate,  and  its  bed  is  to-day  traversed 
by  one  of  the  two  carriage  roads  in  the  city. 
Though  crossed  near  the  Bab  es-Silsileh  by  an 
artificial  causeway  in  which  was  discovered  ‘  Wil¬ 
son’s  Arch,’  it  again  appears  near  the  Jews’ 
W.ailing-place,  much  of  its  bed  being  even  to-day 
waste  ground.  At  this  point  the  W.  hill  still  pre¬ 
serves  something  of  its  precipitous  face,*  but  on 
its  E.  side  it  is  largely  encroached  upon  by  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  Haram.  This  valley  is  evi¬ 
dently  that  described  as  the  Tyropoeon  or  Cheese¬ 
mongers’  Valley,  and  by  it  the  whole  natural  site 
of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  Western  and  Eastern 
hills. 

The  broader  and  loftier  Western  hill  is  without 
doubt  that  called  by  Josephus  the  Upper  Market¬ 
place  and  the  Upper  City,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
since  the  4th  cent,  has  been  known  as  Zion. 
Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  1)  mentions  that  in  his  day  it 
was  called  the  Citadel  of  David,  and  this  tradition 
survives  in  the  name  the  ‘  Tower  of  David,’  given 
to  the  fortress  at  the  Jaffa  Gate.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  position  of  Zion,  but  it  is  now 
fairly  generally  admitted  that  the  tradition  which 
placed  the  Citadel  of  David  and  Zion  on  this 
Western  spur  was  wrong,  and  that  these  sites 
lay  on  the  Eastern  hill  south  of  the  Temple. 
Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  1)  describes  the  Western  hill 
as  ‘  much  higher  ’  and  ‘  in  length  more  direct  ’  than 
the  other  hill  opposite  to  it.  The  buildings  on  it 
extended  southward  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  but 
to  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  valley  which  runs 
eastward  from  near  the  modern  Jaffa  Gate  to  join 
the  Tyropoeon  Valley  opposite  the  Western  wall 
of  the  Temple  area.  It  is  to-day  largely  filled  up, 
but  its  direction  is  preserved  by  David  Street. 
The  first  wall  ran  along  the  S.  edge  of  this  valley, 
and  the  suburbs  which  grew  up  to  its  north  were 
enclosed  by  the  second  wall. 

Regarding  the  Eastern  hill,  or,  rather,  regard¬ 
ing  the  name  for  part  of  this  Eastern  hill,  there  is 
much  more  dispute.  Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  1)  wrote 
of  the  ‘  other  hill,  which  was  called  Akra,  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  lower  city ’ :  it  ‘is  the  shape  of  a  moon 
when  she  is  horned  ;  over  against  this  there  was  a 
third  hill’ — evidently,  from  the  description,  that 
covered  by  the  Tempie — ‘  but  naturally  lower  than 
Akra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the'other  by  a  deep 
valley.’  He  narrates  how  Simon  Maceabceus,  after 
capturing  the  fortress  which  stood  there,  set  his 
followers  to  work  night  and  day  for  three  years 
levelling  the  mountain,  so  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  support  a  fortress  which  could  overlook 
the  Temple.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  valley 
between  this  hill  and  the  Temple  was  filled  up. 

*  Robinson,  Mil'  i.  390. 
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The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  this  hill,  which 
we  learn  was  the  ‘  City  of  David  ’  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  formed  in  the  days  of  Josephus 
one  hill  with  the  Temple  hill,  and  further  that  it 
was  separated  from  the  Western  hill,  whereon  was 
the  Upper  City,  by  the  valley  which  ‘extended  as 
far  as  Siloam.’  All  this  points  to  the  Eastern  hill 
south  of  the  Temple  as  the  site  of  Akra  *  and  of 
the  Lower  City.  Akra  cannot  have  lain  north  of 
the  Temple,  for  here  lay  the  Antonia  (Ant.  xv.  xi. 
4  ;  BJ  v.  v.  8),  the  ancient  Baris  or  tower,  a  fortress 
distinct  from  the  Akra,  indeed  largely  its  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and  north  of  this  again  was  Bezetha,  the 
New  City. 

There  is  much  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Akra.  The  Akra  was  built  on  the 
‘  City  of  David,’  and  this  is  identical  with  the  Jebu- 
site  Zion.  On  quite  other  grounds  Zion  has  been 
placed  on  this  hill  by  many  modern  authorities. 
Then  Akra  is  associated,  in  the  description  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  with  ‘the  fountain,’  i.e.  the 
Virgin’s  Fountain,  and  Siloam  (BJ  v.  vi.  l).f  The 
appropriateness  of  the  name  ‘  Lower  City  ’  for  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  which  sloped  down  south  from 
the  Temple  is  as  evident  as  ‘  Upper  City’  is  for 
that  which  actually  overlooked  the  Temple  on 
the  west.  If  this,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Jerusalem,  is  not  that  described  by  Josephus  as 
Akra  and  Lower  City,  what  name  did  it  have  ?  It 
must  have  contained  a  very  large  share  of  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  people.  Ophlns  (the 
Ophel  of  the  OT)  seems  in  Josephus’  (BJ  V.  iv.  2) 
time,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  only  a  particular 
knoll  near  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple. 

The  topographical  difficulties  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable  if  the  history  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  valley  does  exist  either 
south  of  the  present  Temple  area  or  even  on  a  line 
between  the  present  Temple  platform  and  the 
el-Aksa  mosque.  The  name  may  have  remained 
associated  with  the  highest  parts  of  the  hill,  even 
though  the  Avail  of  the  Temple  at  the  time  of 
Josephus  may  have  encroached  on  the  hill,  and 
even  have  covered  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortress.  The  LoAver  City  seems  to  have  extended 
up  the  Tyropccon  Valley  at  least  to  the  first  Avail, 
and  hence  the  descent  by  steps  from  one  of  the 
W.  gates  of  the  Temple  described  by  Josephus 
presents  no  real  difficulty  to  the  AdeAv  of  the 
position  of  Akra  here  maintained. 

The  older  A'ieAV  of  Robinson,  Warren,  Conder, 
and  others,  that  Akra  was  the  hill  noAV  sustaining 
the  Muristan  and  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
north  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley, 
presents  many  difficulties.  This  was  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  second  Avail,  and  Josephus  calls 
it  not  the  Lower  City,  but  1  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  city.’  Then  the  condition  of  neither  the 
hill  nor  the  A'alley  tallies  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  in  his  day  the  valley  betAveen  this 
and  the  Temple  must  liaise  been  very  much  deeper 
than  it  is  to-day.  Josephus  is  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  in  stating  that  the  hill  had  once  been 
hi  gher  than  the  Temple  and  amis  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  valley— a  statement  which  depended 
on  tradition — than  in  describing  the  hill  as  loiver 
in  his  time  and  the  valley  as  filled  up — facts  which 
he  must  have  seen  Avith  his  oAvn  eyes. 

3.  Climate  and  Diseases.  —  The  climate  of 
Jerusalem,  Avhile  bearing  the  broad  character¬ 
istics  common  to  the  land,  presents  in  some  re¬ 
spects  marked  features  of  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  other  loiv-lying  places  Avhich 
were  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  There  is 

*  This  view  was  apparently  first  put  forward  by  Olshausen, 
and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Benzinger,  G.  A.  Smith,  and 
Sanday. 

f  Cf.  BJ  v.  iv.  1,  vi.  vi.  3,  and  v.  vii.  2. 
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every  reason  for  believing  that  the  general  climatic 
features  are  the  same  to-day  as  then.  On  the 
Avhole,  Jerusalem  must  be  considered  healthy,  and 
Avhat  disease  there  is,  is  largely  due  to  preventable 
causes.  The  marked  changes  of  season,  the  clear 
pure  atmosphere,  Avith  frequent  winds,  and  the  cool 
nights  even  in  midsummer,  combine  to  give  Jeru¬ 
salem  a  climate  superior  to  the  loAver  parts  of 
Palestine.  In  Avinter  the  cold  is  considerable  but 
never  extreme,  the  loAvest  temperature  recorded  in 
20  years  being  only  25°  F.  As  a  rule,  a  frost  occurs 
on  some  half  a  dozen  nights  in  each  year.  January, 
February,  and  December  are,  in  this  order,  the 
three  coldest  and  wettest  months,  though  the 
minimum  temperature  has  occurred  several  times 
in  March,  and  a  night  temperature  as  low  as  40° 
at  the  end  of  May  (cf.  Jn  1818).  Snowfalls  heavily 
at  times,  but  only  in  exceptionally  severe  winters. 
The  average  rainfall  is  about  26  inches,  a  loAver 
mean  than  at  Hebron,  but  higher  than  in  the 
plains  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  maximum  fall 
recorded  (1847)  Avas  4L62  inches,  the  minimum 
(1870)  Avas  13 ’39.  So  Ioav  a  fall  as  this,  especially 
if  preceded  by  a  scanty  fall,  means  considerable 
distress  in  the  succeeding  dry  season.  During  the 
summer  no  rain  falls,  and  the  mean  temperature 
steadily  rises  till  August,  when  it  reaches  73 -6, 
though  the  days  of  maximum  heat  (near  or  even 
over  100°)  are  often  in  September.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  seasons  of  extreme  heat  or  cold  that  are 
most  trying  to  the  health,  but  the  intermediate 
spring  and  autumn,  especially  the  months  of  May 
and  October.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  Avinds. 
Of  all  the  Avinds  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
S.E.  —  the  sirocco  —  Avhich  in  midAvinter  bloAvs 
piercingly  cold,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  (but 
not  at  ail  in  the  summer)  hot,  stifling,  and  often 
laden  with  fine  dust  from  the  deserts  Avhence  it 
comes.  On  such  days  all  Nature  suffers,  the  vege¬ 
tation  droops,  and  man  not  only  feels  debilitated 
and  depressed,  but  is  actually  more  liable  to  ill¬ 
ness,  especially  ‘  fever’  and  ophthalmia.  The  N.W . 
is  the  cold  refreshing  wind  Avhich,  almost  every 
summer  afternoon  and  evening,  mitigates  the 
heat.  The  S.W.  wind  blows  moist  off  the  .sea, 
and  in  the  later  summer  brings  the  Avelcome  copi¬ 
ous  clouds  and,  in  consequence,  the  refreshing 
‘  deAvs.’  In  the  early  mornings  of  September  and 
October  thick  mists  often  fill  the  valleys  till  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  rising  sun.  The  onset  of  the  rains, 
in  late  October,  is  not  uncommonly  signalized  by 
heavy  thunderstorms  and  sudden  doAvnpours  of 
rain,  which  fill  with  raging  and  destructive  Hoods 
the  valleys  still  parched  by  seven  months’  drought. 
As  much  as  4  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  one 
day. 

The  diseases  of  Jerusalem  are  preventable  to  a 
large  extent  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 
Malarial  fevers,  ophthalmia,  and  smallpox  (in 
epidemics)  are  the  greatest  scourges.  Enteric 
fever,  typhus,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  cholera 
(rarely)  occur  in  epidemics.  Tubereular  diseases, 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  intestinal  worms,  and 
various  skin  diseases  are  all  common. 

4.  Water  supply. — The  Avater  supply  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  has  in  all  its  history  been  of  such  import¬ 
ance  and,  on  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  city, 
has  involved  so  many  elaborate  Avorks,  which 
remain  to-day  as  archaeological  problems,  that  it 
Avill  be  Avell  to  consider  it  separately.  The  city 
never  appears  to  have  seriously  suffered  from  Avant 
of  Avater  in  sieges,  but  probably  at  no  period  Avas 
Jerusalem  more  lavishly  supplied  with  Avater  than 
it  Avas  during  the  Roman  predominance,  and  most 
of  the  arrangements  Avere  complete  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 

Of  springs  we  knoAV  of  only  one  to-day,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  Avere  ever  any 
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more.  This  spring  is  that  known  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  as  'Ain  Sitti  Miriam — the  spring  of  the  Lady 
Mary — or  the  Virgin’s  Fountain  (from  a  tradition 
that  the  Virgin  washed  the  clothes  of  the  infant 
Jesus  there),  to  the  Moslem  fellahin  as 'rim  umm 
ecl-deraj — ‘  the  spring  of  the  mother  of  the  steps,’ 
and  to  the  eastern  Jews  as  1  Aaron’s  (or  ‘  the 
priests”)  bath.’  The  water  arises  in  a  small  cave 
reached  by  30  steps,  some  25  feet  underground, 
in  the  Kidron  Valley,  due  south  of  the  Temple 
area.  Though  to-day  lying  so  deep,  there  are 
ample  evidences  that  originally  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  opened  out  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  that 
the  water  flowed  out  thence.  It  has  become  buried 
through  the  accumulated  debris  in  the  valley  bed. 
At  the  back  of  the  cave — some  30  feet  from  the 
entrance — is  a  tunnel  mouth,  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Siloam  aqueduct  (see  Siloam).  The  flow 
is  intermittent,  about  two  or  three  times  a  day  on 
an  .average.  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Jerome,  and 
is  by  many  authorities  considered  a  reason  for 
locating  here  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (see  Bethesda). 
The  water  is  brackish  to  the  taste,  and  chemical 
examination  shows  that,  to-day  at  any  rate,  it  is 
contaminated  with  sewage.  It  is  undoubtedly 
unlit  for  drinking  purposes :  it  is  used  chiefly  by 
the  people  of  the  village  of  Silwan,  especially  at 
the  Siloam-pool  end  of  the  aqueduct,  for  watering 
their  gardens. 

Further  down  the  valley,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  there  is  a  well,  125  feet 
deep,  known  as  Bir  Eyy&b,  or  Job’s  Well.  This, 
though  rediscovered  by  the  Crusaders,  is  almost 
certainly  ancient  and  may  have  been  the  En-rogel 
of  the  6T.  F  rom  here  great  quantities  of  water 
are  drawn  all  the  year  round,  much  of  which  is 
carried  in  skins  and  sold  in  Jerusalem,  but  it  is 
in  no  way  of  better  quality  than  that  from  the 
Virgin’s  Fountain.  After  a  spell  of  heavy  rain 
the  water  rises  up  like  a  genuine  spring,  and  over¬ 
flowing  underground  a  little  below  the  actual 
well  mouth,  it  bursts  forth'  in  a  little  stream  and 
runs  down  the  Wady  en-Ndr.  Such  an  outflow 
may  last  several  days,  and  is  a  great  source  of 
attraction  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  rain,  hasten  out  to  sit  by  the 
‘  flowing  Kidron  ’  and  refresh  themselves  beside  its 
running  waters.  During  the  unusually  heavy  rains 
of  the  winter  1904-5  the  ‘Ridron’  ran  thus  four 
times.  A  little  farther  down  the  valley  there 
occurs,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  another  apparent  ‘spring’ — the  ‘Ain 
el 1  As — due  to  the  water  of  Bir  Eyyub  finding  its 
way  along  an  ancient  rock-cut  aqueduct  and  burst¬ 
ing  up  through  the  ground  where  the  conduit  is 
blocked. 

The  Hammdm  esh-Shefa  (bath  of  healing)  under 
the  W.  wall  of  the  Haram  area  has  by  many  been 
considered  an  ancient  spring.  To-day  the  water  col¬ 
lects  in  an  extensive  underground  rocky  chamber 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  86  feet  deep.  Quite  pos¬ 
sibly  before  the  area  to  the  north  was  so  thickly 
inhabited,  when,  for  example,  t his  well  was  outside 
the  walls,  a  certain  amount  of  good  water* may 
have  been  obtainable  here,  but  now  what  collects 
is  a  foul  and  smelling  liquid  which  percolates  to  the 
valley  bottom  from  the  neighbouring  inhabited 
area,  and  it  is  unlit  for  even  its  present  use — in  a 
Turkish  bath. 

More  important  than  springs  or  wells  are  the  in¬ 
numerable  cisterns  with  which,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem  has  been  honeycombed. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  rainfall  of 
this  region  is  considerable,  and  rain-water  collected 
on  a  clean  roof  and  stored  in  a  well-kept  cistern  is 
good  for  all  domestic  purposes.  There  are  private 
cisterns  under  practically  every  house,  but  there 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  larger  reservoirs  for 
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public  use.  In  the  Haram — the  ancient  Temple 
area — there  are  37  known  excavations,  of  which 
one,  the  ‘  great  sea,’  it  is  calculated,  can  hold  about 
2,000,000  gallons. 

In  other  parts  the  more  important  cisterns  are — 
the  Birket  Mamilla,  Hammdm  el-Batrak,  Birket 
Israel,  Birket  es-Sultdn,  ‘The  Twin  Pools,’  the 
so-called  ‘  Pool  of  Bethesda,’  and  the  two  Siloam 
pools — Birket  Silwan  and  Birket  el-Hamra.  The 
last  three  are  dealt  with  in  the  special  articles 
Bethesda  and  Siloam  respectively.  The  Birket 
es-Sultdn,  the  misnamed  ‘  Lower  Pool  of  Gihon  ’ 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was  probably  first  con¬ 
structed  by  German  knights  in  the  12th  cent.,  and 
was  repaired  by  the  Sultan  Suleiman  ibn  Selim  in 
the  16th  cent.,  while  the  Twin  Pools  near  the 
‘  Sisters  of  Zion  ’  were  made  in  the  moat  of  the 
Antonia  fortress  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  A.D.  70  ;  so  neither  of  these  needs  description 
here.  The  other  three  require  longer  notice.  The 
Birket  Mamilla,  incorrectly  called  the  ‘Upper 
Pool  of  Gihon,’  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  about  700  yards  W.  X.  W.  of  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
and  used  to  collect  all  the  surface  water  from  the 
higher  ground  around  ;  in  recent  years  the  Moslem 
cemetery  in  which  it  lies  has  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  has  largely  cut  off  the  supplies. 
After  a  spell  of  heavy  rain  it  often  used  to  fill  to 
overflowing.  It  is  97  yards  long,  64  yards  wide, 
and  19  feet  deep.  It  appears  to  be  ‘the  Serpents’ 
Pool  ’  of  Josephus  (BJ V.  iii.  2).  The  outlet  on  the 
E.  side  leads  to  a  conduit  which  enters  the  city 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  empties  itself  into  the 
great  rock-cut  pool — Birket  Hammdm  el-Batrak 
(the  pool  or  bath  of  the  Patriarch),  commonly 
known  as  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  The  pool,  80  yards 
long  by  48  yards  wide,  is  largely  rock-cut,  and  lies 
across  the  W.  arm  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley  ;  there 
are  indications  that  it  extended  at  one  time  further 
north  than  it  does  at  present.  Josephus  apparently 
refers  to  this  as  the  Pool  Amygdalon  ( Ko\v/j.pridpa 
'A MySaXor),  a  name  perhaps  derived  from  Berekat 
ha-migdalim  (Pool  of  the  Towers)  on  account  of 
the  near  proximity  of  some  of  the  great  fortresses 
on  the  neighbouring  walls.  As  the  pool  is  not 
mentioned  in  Josephus  until  after  the  second  wall 
had  been  captured,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
was  within  that  wall  (BJ  v.  xi.  4). 

The  Birket  Israel  is  built  across  the  width  of  a 
natural  valley  which  runs  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
passes  under  the  N. E.  course  of  the  Raram  at  this 
point.  It  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  the 
pool  itself  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  Christ’s 
ministry,  but  as  a  defence  to  the  Temple  enclosure 
and  to  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Antonia  (wh. 
see)  it  may  well  have  been  the  Pool  Struthius  men¬ 
tioned  by  Josephus  ( ib .).  He  says  the  fifth  legion 
raised  a  bank  at  the  tower  of  Antonia  ‘  over  against 
the  middle  of  the  pool  that  is  called  Struthius.’ 
It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  M.  Garmeau  and 
others  propose  to  identify  the  ‘  Twin  Pools  ’  with 
Struthius. 

Constructed  for  Jerusalem,  though  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  are  the  three  great  reservoirs  known 
as  ‘Solomon’s  Pools,’  or  el-Buruk.  They  lie  one 
below  the  other  down  a  valley ;  their  floors  are 
made  of  the  valley  bed,  deepened  in  places,  and 
they  are  naturally  deepest  at  their  lower  or  eastern 
ends  ;  they  increase  in  size  from  above  downward. 
The  largest  and  lowest  is  nearly  200  yards  long,  60 
yards  wide,  and  50  feet  deep.  To-day  they  are  use¬ 
less,  but  when  kept  in  repair  and  clean  were  no 
doubt  valuable  as  storeplaces  of  surplus  supplies  of 
surface  water  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  of 
water  from  the  springs.  Regarding  the  question 
when  these  pools  were  made  there  are  most  con¬ 
trary  opinions.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
go  back  anything  like  as  far  as  Solomon’s  time,  and 
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the  association  of  his  name  with  any  great  and  wise 
work  is  so  common  in  the  East  that  the  name 
‘Solomon’s  Pools’  means  nothing.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  likely  the  work  was  not  later  than  Roman 
times. 

The  system  of  aqueducts  which  centre  round 
these  pools  has  a  special  interest.  Two  were  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  water  from  the  four  springs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  and  two  others 
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to  supplement  this  supply.  The  first  two  are  the 
well-known  high-  ana  low-level  aqueducts.  The 
former  appears  to  have  reached  the  city  somewhere 
about  the  level  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  may  also 
have  supplied  the  Birket  Mamilla.  It  is  specially 
remarkable  for  the  way  it  crossed  a  valley  on  the 
Bethlehem  road  by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon. 
Large  fragments  of  this  great  stone  tube  have  been 
found,  and  from  inscriptions  carved  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  blocks  the  date  of  its  construction  or  repair 
must  have  been  in  Roman  times  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  as  late  as  about  A.  D.  195.  Unless, 
however,  the  account  given  of  the  royal  palace 
gardens  of  Herod  is  greatly  exaggerated,  the  aque¬ 
duct  must  have  been  in  use  in  Herod’s  days,  as  it  is 
the  only  conduit  by  which  running  water  could 
have  reached  the  city  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
have  supplied  these  gardens.  The  low-level  aque¬ 


duct,  still  in  use  along  a  good  part  of  its  course, 
may  easily  be  followed  to-day  along  its  whole  length 
of  1 1  i  miles.  It  brought  water  from  the  springs 
into  the  Temple  area.  It  is  very  probably  the 
source  of  the  ‘  spring  ’  which  is  said  by  Tacitus  (Hist. 
v.  12)  to  have  run  perpetually  in  the  Temple.  Of  the 
two  supplementary  aqueducts,  one,  of  exactly  the 
same  construction  as  the  last  mentioned,  brought 
water  from  the  copious  springs  at  Wady  Arrub — • 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron — 
along  an  extraordinarily  winding  conduit  28  miles 
long.  The  other,  built  on  an  altogether  different 
principle,  is  a  four-mile  channel  which  gathers 
water  from  a  long  chain  of  wells  in  the  Wady  Bidr 
on  the  plan  of  a  Persian  khariz,  such  as  is  extensively 
used  in  Northern  Syria.  This,  pronounced  by  Sir 
C.  Wilson  ‘  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in 
Palestine,’  is  probably  comparatively  late.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  to  supplement  the  water  of  the 
springs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Pools. 

The  special  interest  of  the  great  ‘  low-level  aque¬ 
duct  ’  described  above,  with  its  total  length  of  40 
miles,  lies  in  the  historical  fact  that  it,  or  some 
part  of  it,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recall  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  ‘  Pilate  (Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  2)  under¬ 
took  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  and 
did  it  with  the  sacred  money,  and  derived  the  origin 
of  the  stream  from  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
furlongs.’  A  riot  took  place,  and  a  ‘  great  number  ’ 
of  people  were  slain.  This  may  be  the  incident 
referred  to  in  Lk  13lf-.  If  Josephus  is  correct  in 
saying  that  Pilate  was  bringing  water  a  distance  of 
200  stadia  ( =26  miles),  then  this  must  apply  to  the 
extension  of  the  aqueduct  to  Wady  Arrub.  In 
any  case,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  his  was  the 
initiation  of  the  whole  work.  The  very  absence  of 
inscriptions  and  of  contemporary  references  makes 
it  probable  that  the  conduit  was  at  least  older  than 
Roman  times.  If  we  allow  that  the  high-level 
aqueduct  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great, 
then  the  low-level  aqueduct  may  well  go  back  some 
centuries  earlier. 

5.  Topography  of  the  City  in  the  time  of 
Christ.— The  city  walls. — At  the  time  of  Christ, 
Jerusalem  had  two  walls  which  had  been  restored  by 
order  of  Julius  Caesar  (Ant.  XIV.  x.  5)_  In  A.D.  43, 
Agrippa  I.  commenced  a  third  one  of  great  magnifi¬ 
cence,  which,  however,  seems  never  to  have  been 
Droperly  finished. 

(a)  The  first  wall  had  60  towers  ;  it  encompassed 
the  ancient  and  most  important  secular  buildings 
of  the  city.  Though  some  minor  details  are  yet 
unknown,  its  general  course  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  tower  Hippicus,  at  which  it  arose— one  of  those 
magnificent  towers  built  by  Herod — was  situated 
close  to  the  present  so-called  *  Tower  of  David,’  in 
which  indeed  its  remains  may  even  be  incorporated. 
From  here  it  ran  along  the  S.  edge  of  the  \V.  arm 
of  the  Tyropceon  Valley.  It  then  passed  the  Xystus, 
joined  on  to  the  Council  House  near  the  present 
Mehkemeh  or  Town  Hall,  and  ended  at  the  Western 
Cloister.  Itprobably  crossed  the  Tyropceon  Valley, 
where  to-day  there  is  the  causeway  leading  to  the 
Bab  es-Silsileh  of  the  Hara-rn.  The  western  wall 
commenced  at  the  tower  Hippicus,  and  probably 
followed  the  line  of  the  present  western  wall  to 
the  great  comer  tower,  the  rocky  foundations  of 
which  are  now  included  in  the  C.M.S.  Boys’  School. 
Somewhere  near  this  part  of  its  course  it  passed  ‘  a 
place  called  Bethso’ — unidentified;  it  then  bent 
S.E.  ‘to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  went  thence 
southward  along  the  steep  edge  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  down  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.’  It  had  ‘  its 
bending  above  the  fountain  Siloam,’  which  prob¬ 
ably  implies  that  it  surrounded  the  pool  on  the 
W.,  N.,  and  E.,  but  did  not  enclose  it,  as  a  wall  at 
another  period  undoubtedly  did.  It  then  ran  on 
the  edge  of  the  steep  rocks  above  the  Virgin’s 
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Fountain — called,  apparently,  by  Josephus  ‘Solo¬ 
mon's  Pool  ’ — and  thence  to  ‘  a  certain  place  which 
they  called  Ophlas,  where  it  joined  to  the  eastern 
cloister  of  the  Temple’  (BJ  V.  iv.  2). 

Extensive  remains  of  this  wall  have  been  traced. 
Those  of  the  great  tower  at  the  S.W.  corner  were 
examined  by  Maudslay  in  1874.  He  found  the  base 
of  a  tower  20  feet  high  hewn  out  of  the  native  rock. 
It  was  nearly  square,  and  projected  45  feet  from 
the  scarp  to  which  it  was  attached — altogether  a 
great  work,  and  at  a  point  which  must  have  always 
been  specially  well  fortified.*  A  little  to  the  east 
is  another  great  scarp,  and  here  Bliss  f  began  to 
trace  out  the  buried  remains  of  the  south  wall. 
He  found  near  the  commencement  of  his  excava¬ 
tions  a  gate  which  may  very  probably  be  the  Gate 
of  the  Essenes.  In  tracing  the  wall  towards  Siloarn, 
foundations  belonging  to  two  distinct  periods  were 
excavated.  Bliss  considered  that  the  higher  of 
these  belonged  to  the  wall  of  the  period  between 
Herod  and  Titus.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Siloarn  he 
found  the  remains  of  a  fine  gateway  showing  three 
periods  of  use — the  sill  lying  at  different  heights  in 
each  period — and  a  fine  rock-cut  underground  drain, 
almost  certainly  Roman  work,  which  he  traced  for 
a  great  distance  up  the  W.  side  of  the  Tyropceon 
Valley,  where  it  came  to  lie  under  a  paved  street 
ascending  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple. 
After  leaving  the  before-mentioned  gate,  there  were 
indications — not,  it  must  be  admitted,  decisive — 
that  the  wall  at  one  period  surrounded  the  pool 
on  three  sides,  as  Josephus  apparently  describes, 
while  at  another  period  it  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropceon  Valley  on  an  elaborate  dam.  To  the 
east  of  the  pool  the  rock  scarp  is  exposed,  and 
almost  every  trace  of  the  wall  has  been  removed. 
As  regards  the  E.  section  of  this  southern  wall, 
Sir  Charles  Warren  in  1875  traced  the  buried 
remains  of  a  wall  14^  feet  thick  and,  in  places,  70 
feet  high  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple  south¬ 
wards  for  90  feet,  and  then  S.W.  for  700  feet.  Two 
hundred  feet  from  the  end  he  unearthed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  massive  tower  standing  to  the  height  of 
66  feet  and  founded  upon  rock.  The  wall  itself 
had  been  built,  not  on  rock,  but  on  virgin  soil. 
The  course  of  the  wall,  as  described  by  Josephus, 
thus  appears  to  be  very  fully  verified  by  modern 
discoveries. 

( b )  With  regard  to  the  second  wall  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  prevails.  There  are  few  more  hotly 
disputed  problems  in  Jerusalem  topography.  This 
second  wall  appears  to  have  been  on  the  line  of 
that  made  by  the  later  kiif^s  of  Judah,  to  have 
been  repaired  by  Nehemiah,  and  used  by  the  Has- 
monaeans.  It  is  dismissed  by  Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  2) 
in  a  very  few  words  ;  it  ‘  took  its  beginning  from 
that  gate  which  they  call  Gennath,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  first  wall ;  it  only  encompassed  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city  and  reached  as  far  as 
the  tower  of  Antonia.’  It  had  40  towers  on  it.  No 
remains  of  the  gate  Gennath  have  been  found,  but 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  makes  it  improb¬ 
able  that  the  wall  could  have  taken  its  rise  very 
far  to  the  E.  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate,  as  here  there 
exists  a  narrow  neck  of  high  ground,  but  a  little  to 
the  E.  the  level  abruptly  descends  into  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Tyropocon.  In  1886  some  30  yards  of  the 
remains  of  what  seemed  a  city  wall  were  discovered 
15  feet  below  the  street,  where  the  foundations  of 
the  Grand  New  Hotel  were  dug.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  by  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Schick  to  be  part  of 
the  second  wall  at  its  W.  end,  but  too  short  a  piece 
was  examined  to  allow  of  positive  conclusions. 
The  other  supposed  traces  of  the  second  wall  are 
even  more  ambiguous.  In  the  N.  part  of  the 

*  PEFSt,  1876,  p.  83. 

t  See  ‘  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1894-97,’  Bliss  and  Dickie, 
PEFSt. 
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Muristan,  where  to-day  stands  the  German  church, 
Schick  found  remains  of  which  he  said,  ‘  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  are  traces  of  the  second  wall  ’  : 
these  would  fall  in  line  with  a  wall  10  or  12 
feet  thick,  which,  according  to  Robinson  (BIIP  i. 
408),  was  found  N.  of  the  Fool  of  Hezekiah,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Coptic  Convent  were  laid. 
Again,  just  to  the  N.  of  the  German  church  and 
E.  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  found 
extensive  ruined  walls,  which  are  to-day  treasured 
by  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  sure 
evidences  that  the  site  of  the  traditional  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  outside  the  ancient  walls.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  probable  that  these  remains, 
which  are  quite  unlike  city  walls,  are  really  frag¬ 
ments  of  Constantine’s  Great  Basilica. 

The  question  is  thus  quite  an  open  one,  but  the 
argument  that  the  second  wall  cannot,  on  military 
grounds,  have  followed  a  course  S.  of  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre  is  an  unsafe  one.  As  Sir  C.  Wilson  * 
points  out  :  ‘  There  are  several  Greek  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  where  the  city  walls  or  parts  of  them 
are  quite  as  badly  traced  according  to  modern  ideas. 
In  ancient  towns  the  Acropolis  was  the  principal 
defence,  the  city  wall  was  often  weak.’  It  may 
indeed  be  suggested  that  this  very  weakness  made 
Agrippa  undertake  his  new  wall  along  a  better 
line  for  defence. 

(c)  The  whole  question  of  the  second  wall  depends 
largely  on  what  view  is  taken  of  the  course  of  the 
third  wall  constructed  by  Agrippa  I.  The  most 
widely  accepted  opinion  to-day  is  that  this  followed 
much  the  same  course  as  the  present  N.  wall.  It  was 
begun  upon  the  most  elaborate  plan,  but  was  never 
apparently  finished  on  the  scale  designed,  because 
Agrippa  feared  Claudius  Ctesar,  ‘  lest  he  should 
suspect  that  so  strong  a  wall  was  built  in  order  to 
make  some  innovation  in  public  affairs  ’  (BJ  V.  iv.  2). 
It  was,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  over  18 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  with  90  massive  towers. 
It  began  at  the  tower  llippicus,  and  had  its  N.W. 
corner  at  a  great  octagonal  tower,  called  Pse- 
phinus,  135  feet  high  and  overlooking  the  whole 
city.f  From  here  was  an  extensive  view  of  Arabia, 
i.e.  the  Land  of  Moab,  at  sunrise,  1  as  well  as  of  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions  at  the  sea 
westwards’  (BJ  V.  iv.  3).  The  foundations  of  this 
tower  are  supposed  to  survive  to-day  just  inside 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  modern  city,  under  the 
name  Kalat  el-Jalud,  or  Goliath’s  Castle.  From 
this  corner  the  Avail  ‘  extended  till  it  came  over 
against  the  monuments  of  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  the  daughter  of  Izates’  (BJ  V.  iv.  2). 
This,  however,  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
the  statement  of  Josephus  in  another  place  (Ant. 
XX.  iv.  3)  that  this  tomb  is  ‘  distant  no  more 
than  three  furlongs  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem.’ 
The  so-called  ‘  Tombs  of  the  Kings’  are  now  veiy 
generally  identified  as  the  very  notable  tomb  of 
Queen  Helena,  and,  that  being  so,  the  distance 
given,  3  stadia  or  furlongs  (700  yards),  is  a  fair 
description  of  the  distance  of  this  monument  from 
the  present  north  Avail  near  the  Damascus  Gate.  He 
next  states  that  ‘  it  extended  further  to  a  great 
length,  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the 
kings’ — these  last  may  very  Avell  be  the  extensive 
caves  known  as  ‘Solomon’s  Quarries.’  The  wall 
‘  bent  again  at  the  tower  of  the  corner,’  Avliich  then 
may  have  been  where  the  present  Stork  Tovver  at 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  city  is,  ‘at  the  monument 
Avhiell  is  called  the  monument  of  the  fuller’ — prob¬ 
ably  destroyed — ‘  and  joined  the  old  Avail  at  the 
valley  called  the  Valley  of  the  Ridron.’  This  Avas 
probably  near  the  present  St.  Steplven’s  Gate  The 

*  PEFSt,  1903,  p.  247  footnote. 

t  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  tower  was  one  of  Herod’s 
constructions  or  of  later  date,  but  the  latter  now  seems  the  more 
probable. 
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exact  course  at  the  N.E.  corner  is  very  doubtful  ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  turned  S.E.  near  ‘  Herod’s 
Gate.’  It  will  be  observed  that  the  description 
fits  in  very  well  with  the  course  followed  by 
the  existing  N.  wall.  At  the  Damascus  Gate 
there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that  a  gate  at 
least  as  ancient  as  Roman  times  stood  there.  The 
supporters  of  the  view  that  the  second  wall  ran 
here  lay  stress  on  certain  supposed  remains  of  the 
third  wall  further  north.  A  candid  examination 
of  such  of  these  as  survive,  and  of  the  accounts, 
both  verbally  and  in  publications,  of  those  that 
have  been  removed,  does  not  seem  very  convincing. 
One  of  the  best  marked  pieces,  forming  the  side  of 
a  cistern  near  Helena’s  Tomb,  proved  on  recent 
examination  to  be  but  a  piece  of  smooth  scarp 
facing  towards  the  city,  and  not  remains  of  a  build¬ 
ing  at  all. 

As  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the 
city,  there  was  another  wall,  no  doubt  greatly 
inferior  in  strength  to  those  before  mentioned, 
which  ran  along  the  western  side  of  the  Tyropoeon, 
bounding  in  that  direction  the  ‘  Upper  City  ’ 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  11),  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
kind  of  wall,  though  doubtless  only  a  temporary 
one,  ran  along  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the 
valley. 

Towers. — Of  the  great  towers  the  three  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great  yet  remain  to  be  described.  Jose¬ 
phus,  in  his  usual  exaggerated  manner,  says  they 
‘  were  for  largeness,  beauty,  and  strength  beyond 
all  that  were  in  the  habitable  earth  ’  (BJ  V.  iv.  3). 
They  were  dedicated  to  Herod’s  friend  Hippicus, 
his  brother  Phasael,  and  his  wife  Mariamne,  whom 
he  had  murdered.  Each  of  these  towers  was  of 
solid  masonry  at  the  base.  The  base  of  Hippicus 
was  about  44  feet  square  and  50  high,  over  which 
Avas  a  reservoir  and  several  rooms,  and,  surmount¬ 
ing  all,  battlements  Avitli  turrets  :  the  total  height 
Avas  140  feet.  The  second  toAver,  Phasael,  was  70 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  nearly  160  feet  high, 
and,  it  is  said,  ‘  Avanted  nothing  that  might  make  it 
appear  to  be  a  royal  palace.’  The  Mariamne  toAver 
Avas  smaller  and  less  lofty,  but  ‘its  upper  buildings 
Avere  more  magnificent.’  As  to  the  position  of 
these  towers,  the  present  ‘  ToAver  of  David  ’  is 
generally  considered  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Phasael,  Avith  various  Crusading  and  Saracenic 
additions.  Hippicus  must  haAre  been  near  this 
spot,  perhaps  where  the  Jaffa  Gate  noAV  stands, 
and  Mariamne  probably  a  little  more  to  the  east 
on  higher  ground.  The  three  are  all  described  as 
being  ‘on  the  north  side  of  the  Avail,’  and  from  a 
distance  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
height.  The  N.W.  corner  of  the  city,  Avhere  they 
stood,  Avas  one  without  much  natural  defence,  and 
they  bore  the  same  important  relation  to  the 
King’s  Palace  as  the  other  fortress,  the  Antonia, 
did  to  the  Temple. 

Of  the  other  great  architectural  works  of  the 
period  we  have  but  scanty  description  and  still 
scantier  remains,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  Temple,  for  which  see  art.  Temple. 

Herod’s  great  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  Hasmonseans  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  11),  evi¬ 
dently  adjoined  the  before-mentioned  towers  on  the 
south,  and  occupied  an  area  of  land  noAv  covered  by 
the  English  church  and  schools  and  the  Armenian 
quarter,  probably  extending  also  to  the  Patriarch’s 
house  and  gardens — the  greater  part,  indeed,  of 
the  area  between  the  present  David  Street  (along 
the  line  of  which  the  first  Avail  ran)  to  the  N.  and 
the  modern  city  Avails  as  far  east  as  the  Zion  Gate 
to  the  south.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  present 
course  of  the  southern  wall  Avas  determined  by  the 
remains  of  the  S.  Avail  of  this  palace.  From  the 
walls  an  extensive  vieAV  could  be  seen,  and  at  a 
later  time  Agrippa  II.  gave  great  offence  when  he 


added  a  lofty  dining-room  from  Avliich  he  could 
Avatch  all  the  doings  in  the  Temple.  To  frustrate 
this,  the  Jews  raised  a  wall  upon  the  ‘  uppermost 
building  Avhich  belonged  to  the  inner  court  of  the 
Temple  toAvards  the  Avest.’  This  gave  annoyance 
not  only  to  Agrippa  but  also  to  Festus,  Avho 
ordered  it  to  be  removed.  On  appeal,  however, 
Nero  gave  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  JeAvs. 
The  palace  had  Avails,  in  parts  over  50  feet  high, 
with  many  toAvers,  and  was  internally  fitted  Avith 
great  luxury.  Around  it  Avere  numerous  porticos, 
with  ‘curious  pillars’  buried  among  groves  of  trees, 
and  gardens  Avell  irrigated  and  ‘  filled  with  brazen 
statues  through  Avhich  the  Avater  ran  out.’ 

BetAveen  the  palace  grounds  and  the  Temple  lay 
the  Xyst  us,  a  gymnasium  surrounded  with  columns, 
for  Greek  games.  Connecting  the  W.  Avail  of  the 
Temple  with  the  W.  hill  and  the  ‘Upper  City,’ 
Avas  a  bridge  which  had  been  broken  down  Avhen 
Pompey  (Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4  ;  BJ  I.  vii.  2)  besieged  the 
Temple  in  B.C.  65,  but  had  been  repaired.  The 
rojecting  arch  of  this  bridge  Avas  first  recognized 
y  Robinson,  and  the  PEF  excavations  not  only 
uncovered  the  central  pier,  but  beneath  the  early 
Roman  pavement  found  an  old  voussoir  of  the 
earlier  bridge  of  Pompey’s  time,  which  had  fallen 
through  into  an  ancient  drain  below  the  street. 
No  remains  of  this  bridge  have,  hoAvever,  so  far 
been  reco\'ered  further  to  the  Avest. 

The  hippodrome  apparently  lay  someAvhat  to  the 
south,  on  the  borders,  perhaps,  of  the  Tyropceon 
Valley  near  the  present  Dung  Gate  ;  this  Avas  very 
probably  the  ‘place  of  exercise’  of  2  Mac  412  (cf. 
1  Mac  l15),  and  the  description  ‘  under  the  very 
castle  ’  would  Avell  suit  this  place  if  Akra  Avas 
where  it  is  here  proposed  to  locate  it.  Of  the 
position  of  Herod’s  theatre  nothing  at  all  is  known. 

Next  to  the  Temple,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
Duilding  in  Jerusalem  Avas  Antonia,  the  great 
fortress  of  the  Temple,  and  the  acropolis  of  the 
city,  Avliich  from  its  lofty  height  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  11)  as  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
It  had  received  the  name  Antonia  from  Herod 
after  Mark  Antony,  but  it  had  in  Hasmonaean 
times  been  known  as  Baris.  Neliemiah  (28  RV) 
mentions  a  castle  (birah)  as  being  here — to  the 
north  of  the  Temple :  this  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus 
(BJ  I.  vi.  1)  made  his  headquarters.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  site  with  so  great 
a  reputation  as  a  military  stronghold  should  even 
to-day  be  occupied  by  troops — the  Turkish  garri¬ 
son.  A  great  rock  scarp  on  Avhich  part  of  the 
ancient  fortress  stood  is  still  clearly  visible  from 
the  Haram,  and  in  the  moat  cut  to  protect  its 
northern  aspect  lie  the  ‘  TAvin  Pools.’  The  fortress 
lay  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  being  built  on  a 
rock  over  87  feet  high,  ‘  on  a  great  precipice  ’ ;  the 
rock  was  covered  with  smooth  stones,  and  upon 
the  rocky  platform  was  a  building  70  feet  high 
litted  up  Avith  great  magnificence.  At  the  four 
corners  were  towers  87  feet  high,  except  that  at  the 
S.E.  corner,  which  Avas  over  120  feet  high  ;  from  it 
the  Avhole  Temple  Avas  overlooked,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  space  separated  it  from  the  Temple  itself  (BJ 
VI.  ii.  5-7).  At  the  W.  corner  there  Avere  passages 
into  the  W.  and  the  N.  cloisters  by  which  the 
Temple  guards  could  obtain  access  to  the  Temple. 
The  Western  boundary  Avas  probably  on  the  line 
of  the  present  W.  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  the 
moat  (BJ  v.  iv.  2)  to  the  N.  appears  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  but  the  S.  and  E.  boundaries  are 
unknown.  The  total  area  must  have  been  large, 
as  it  held  a  Avhole  Roman  legion,  and  it  is  clear 
from  history  that  it  was  a  poAverful  fortress.  Even 
before  its  extension  by  Herod,  Antigonus  could 
not  capture  it  until  after  the  city  and  the  Temple 
had  been  taken  by  storm,  and  in  A.D.  7U  the 
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capture  of  Antonia  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  fights  of  the  siege  ( BJ  vi.  i.  and  ii.). 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Prcetorium  (Mk 
1516ff-)  was  in  part  of  Antonia,  for  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  Roman  garrison  (Ac  2134).  See 
Prcetorium. 

Near  the  W.  wall  of  the  Temple  where  is  now 
the  Turkish  Town  Hall  ( el-Mehkemeh )  was  the 
Town  Council  House.  Possibly  it  was  here  the 
high  priest  held  his  court. 

The  palaces  of  Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  and 
of  his  mother  Queen  Helena  appear  to  have  been 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Eastern  hill,  the 
former  probably  due  east  of  the  Pool  of  Siloarn. 

Of  the  great  number  of  tombs  around  Jerusalem 
the  majority  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notable 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  Christ’s  life.  The 
monuments  of  Queen  Helena,  known  as  the 
‘  Tombs  of  the  Kings,’  and  probably  almost  all 
the  tombs  in  the  valley  in  which  the  ‘Tombs  of 
the  Judges’  are  situated,  are  of  a  date  very  soon 
after  Christ’s  death.  The  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  famous  group  of  tombs  near  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Temple,  the  so-called  ‘  Pillar  of  Absalom,’ 
the  ‘  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,’  the  ‘  Grotto  of  St. 
James,’  and  the  ‘Pyramid  of  Zacharias.’  It  is 
very  tempting  to  connect  these  highly  ornamented 
tomb  structures  with  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt 
2327.35),  spoken  as  they  probably  were  almost 
within  sight  of  this  spot.  If  so,  the  indications 
of  work  of  a  later  period  may  be  additions  to 
earlier  constructions  of  the  Herodian  era.  The 
so-called  Tombs  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and  .of 
Nicodemus,  to  the  W.  of  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  though  only  by  a  late  tradition  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  NT  characters,  are  undoubtedly 
old  tombs,  probably  much  before  Christ’s  time. 
The  traditional  tomb  of  Christ  has  been  treated  in 
a  separate  article.  See  Golgotha. 

A  general  view  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Christ 
from  such  a  height  as  Olivet  must  have  been  an 
impressive  sight.  In  the  foreground  lay  the  great 
Temple  in  a  grandeur  and  beauty  greater  than  it 
had  ever  had  in  all  its  long  history,  its  courts  all 
day  crowded  with  throngs  of  worshippers  from 
every  corner  of  the  known  world.  To  the  north  of 
this,  Antonia,  with  its  four  massive  towers,  stooji 
sentinel  over  the  city  and  the  Temple.  Behind 
these  lay  the  Upper  City  crowned  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace-fortress  of  Herod,  with  its  great  groves 
of  trees  and  well- watered  gardens.  To  the  right 
of  this  lay  the  great  towers  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and 
Mariamne.  Then  between  these  buildings  and  the 
Temple  lay  the  central  valley  with  the  Xystus  and 
its  many  columns,  the  lofty  bridge,  and,  a  little  to 
the  south,  the  great  Hippodrome.  Then  some¬ 
where  among  the  houses,  which  rose  tier  above 
tier  from  the  valley,  very  probably  in  that  part  of 
the  city  which  is  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XV. 
viii.  1)  as  like  an  amphitheatre  itself,  lay  the  theatre 
of  Herod,  doubtless  facing  the  distant  mountains 
of  Moab.  Then  southward,  covering  both  the  hills 
as  they  descended  into  the  deep  valleys  towards 
Siloarn,  were  the  thick  built  houses  of  the  common 
folk,  with  other  palaces  such  as  those  of  Monobazus 
and  Helena  rising  like  islands  from  among  them. 
Enclosing  all  were  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  city— these  latter  alone  with  a  hundred 
towers — rising  up,  in  many  places  precipitously, 
from  deep  valleys,  suggestive  at  once  of  strength 
and  security.  To  the  north  lay  the  New  City,  yet 
unwalled,  where,  doubtless,  countless  villas  rose 
amid  the  fresh  greenness  of  gardens  and  trees. 

‘  The  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them’  (Mt  4s).  Did 
they  not  all  lie  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee  if  He  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring 


wilderness  into  the  blaze  of  material  glory — Greek, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew — spread  out  beneath  Him  in 
the  Holy  City  ? 

The  city  over  which  the  Son  of  Man  wept  (Lk 
1941)  must  have  heen  a  city  representing,  in  small 
area,  more  extravagant  display,  more  intense 
contrasts  of  materialism  and  religious  zeal,  of 
Rome’s  iron  discipline  and  seething  rebellion,  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  more  seeds  of  that 
fanatic  hatred  that  spells  murder  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Elements  were  here  gathered  that 
made  the  city  a  miniature  of  the  whole  world,  of  a 
world,  too,  hastening  to  destruction. 

The  total  population  of  the  city  cannot  have 
been  large,  and  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus 
(BJ  II.  xiv.  2,  V.  vi.  1,  VI.  ix.  3)  and  Tacitus  (Hist. 
v.  13)  are  manifestly  exaggerated.  The  present 
permanent  population  of  modern  Jerusalem,  which 
covers  a  considerably  larger  area  than  the  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  is  about  65,000.  However 
closely  the  people  were  packed  in  the  ancient  city, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  could  have  been  so 
many  as  this,  and  many  put  the  estimate  at  one- 
half  this  number.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
when  numbers  were  camped  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  at  other  spots  around,  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  population  may  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  of  to-day. 

6.  History  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period 
of  the  Gospels. — For  a  few  short  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  time  of 
extraordinary  material  prosperity,  during  which  the 
great  architectural  works  of  Herod  the  Great  were 
completed.  It  is  evident,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  in  the  East,  that  this  work  was  carried  out 
only  by  means  of  great  oppression,  so  that  the  king, 
while  he  left  behind  him  vast  monuments  in  stone, 
left  also  a  memory  execrated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people.  Some  twenty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  the  magnificent  palace  of  Herod  was 
finished  ;  *  the  three  great  towers,  the  theatre, 
the  Xystus,  and  the  Hippodrome  (these  last  two 
adorned,  if  not  initiated,  by  Herod)  were  completed 
early  in  his  reign.  Several  years  (B.C.  19-11)  were 
also  spent  in  adorning  and  extending  the  Temple, 
a  work  which  was  being  continued  during  the  life 
of  Christ  (Jn  220).  At  this  time  the  Temple  must 
have  attained  a  grandeur  and  befeuty  exceeding  all 
previous  eras.  Yet  the  declining  days  of  Herod  the 
Great  found  the  city  seething  with  rebellion,  which, 
just  before  his  death,  found  vent  in  the  public 
destruction  of  the  golden  eagle  (BJ  I.  xxxiii.) 
which  he  had  erected  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
In  revenge  for  this  forty  persons  were  burnt  alive, 
and  others  were  executed  in  less  terrible  ways. 
When  the  king  considered  that  his  last  hour  was 
imminent,  he  shut  into  the  Hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Jews,  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  executed  when  he  died,  so  that  the  city 
might  on  his  death  be  filled  with  mourning,  even 
if  not  for  him. 

Herod’s  death  in  B.  C.  4,  the  year  of  the  Nativity ,  let 
loose  on  all  sides  the  disorderly  elements.  Arche- 
laus,  the  heir  by  Herod’s  will,  advertised  his  acces¬ 
sion  hy  ascending  a  golden  throne  in  the  Temple 
on  a  ‘  high  elevation  made  for  him,’  and  hastened 
to  ingratiate  himself  by  promising  all  kinds  of  good 
things  to  the  expectant  and  worshipping  crowds. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  satisfy  the  excessive 
and  exacting  demands  of  the  unruly  crowds,  who 
had  heen  deeply  stirred  by  the  heavy  punishment 
meted  out  by  Herod  in  the  affair  of  the  golden 
eagle,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Passover  a  riot 
followed  which  ended  in  the  massacre  of  three 
thousand  Jews — mainly  visitors  to  the  feast,  who 
were  encamped  in  tents  outside  the  T emple.  Arche- 
laus  forthwith  hastened  to  Rome  to  have  his  ap- 
*  Palace  built  B.C.  24  ;  Temple  restored  B.c.  19-11. 
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point ment  confirmed,  leaving  the  city  in  utter 
confusion.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  ship,  Sabinus, 
the  Roman  procurator,  hastened  to  the  city,  seized 
and  garrisoned  the  king’s  palace  and  all  the  forti¬ 
fied  posts  of  which  he  could  get  possession,  and 
laid  hands  on  all  the  treasures  he  could  find.  lie 
endeavoured  to  assert  his  authority  with  a  view  to 
opposing  the  absent  Archelaus,  for  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Rome  a  letter  accusing  him  to  Cresar. 
At  the  succeeding  feast  of  Pentecost  the  crowds  of 
Galilceans,  Idumseans,  and  trans-Jordan  Jews,  with 
recruits  from  the  more  unrestrained  elements  from 
Jerusalem,  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  commenced 
to  besiege  Sabinus  in  the  palace.  One  party 
assembled  along  the  whole  W.  wall  of  the  Temple 
to  attack  from  the  east,  another  towards  the  south 
at  the  Hippodrome,  and  a  third  to  the  west — 
apparently  outside  the  W.  walls  of  the  city. 
Sabinus,  who'  seems  to  have  been  an  arrant 
coward,  sent  an  appeal  for  help  to  Varus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  who  was  then  in  Antioch,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  tower  Phasael.  From 
there  he  signalled  to  the  troops  to  fall  upon  the 
people.  A  terrible  fight  ensued,  at  first  in  the 
city  itself  and  then  in  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  from 
which  the  Roman  soldiers  shot  up  at  the  rioters 
assembled  in  the  Temple  cloisters.  Finding  them¬ 
selves  at  great  disadvantage  from  their  position  in 
the  valley,  the  soldiers  in  desperation  set  fire  to 
the  cloisters,  and  their  Jewish  opponents,  crowded 
within  and  upon  the  roof,  were  either  burnt  to 
death  or  were  slaughtered  in  attempt  ing  to  escape. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  pursuing  their  victims  through 
the  flames  burst  into  the  Temple  precincts  and 
seized  the  sacred  treasures ;  of  these  Sabinus  is 
stated  to  have  received  400  talents  for  himself. 
Upon  this,  other  parties  of  Jews,  exasperated  by 
these  affairs,  made  a  counter  attack  upon  the 
palace  and  threatened  to  set  it  on  fire.  They  first 
offered  a  free  pass  to  all  who  would  come  out 
peaceably,  whereupon  many  of  Herod’s  soldiers 
came  out  and  joined  the  Jews  ;  but  Rufus  and 
Gratus  with  a  band  of  horsemen  went  over  to  the 
Romans  with  three  thousand  soldiers.  Sabinus 
continued  to  be  besieged  in  the  palace,  the  walls 
of  which  the  Jews  commenced  to  undermine, 
until  Varus  arrived,  after  which  he  slunk  away 
to  the  seacoast.  The  Jerusalem  Jews  excused 
themselves  to  the  governor  by  laying  all  the 
blame  on  their  fellow-countrymen  from  other  parts. 
Varus  suppressed  the  rebellion  with  ruthless  firm¬ 
ness,  crucifying  two  thousand  Jews;  and  then, 
leaving  a  legion  in  the  city  to  maintain  order,  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  Archelaus  returned  some 
months  later  as  ethnareh,  and  ruled  for  ten  years, 
until,  being  accused  to  Cresar  of  oppression,  he  was 
banished  to  Vienne. 

During  the  rule  of  Coponius  (6-10),  the  pro¬ 
curator  who  succeeded,  another  Passover  disturb¬ 
ance  occurred.  This  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
and  defiant  conduct  of  a  party  of  Samaritans,  who 
threw  some  dead  bodies  into  the  cloisters  of  the 
Temple  just  after  midnight, — a  step  which  must, 
without  doubt,  have  deepened  the  smouldering 
hatred  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (Jn  49). 
Marcus  Ambivius  (11-12)  and  Annius  Rufus  (13) 
after  s.hort  and  uneventful  terms  of  office  were 
succeeded  by  Valerius  Gratus  (14-25),  whose  eleven 
years  were  marked  only  by  the  many  changes  he 
made  in  the  high  priesthood.  His  successor, 
Pontius  Pilate  (26-37),  left  the  stamp  of  his  char¬ 
acter  on  secular  history  by  making  a  great  show 
of  authority,  in  constituting  Jerusalem  the  military 
headquarters,  and  introducing  Caesar’s  effigies  into 
the  city,  but  entirely  reversing  this  policy  when  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  more  fanatic  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  a  great 
gathering  of  Jews  assembled  in,  apparently,  the 


Xystus  {tv  t<2  fj.eyd\({]  crraSlifi),  and  preferred  to  bare 
their  necks  to  Pilate’s  soldiers  to  withdrawing  their 
demands  (A nt.  xvm.  iii.  1).  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  ‘  current  of  water  ’  Pilate  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  riot  which  followed  because 
he  used  for  the  work  ‘  sacred  money  ’  of  the 
Temple.  When  persuasions  had  failed  to  quell 
the  tumult,  Pilate  gave  a  signal  to  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  distributed  in  disguise  through  the 
crowd,  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  {Ant. 
XVIII.  iii.  2). 

The  whole  secular  history  as  given  by  Josephus 
shows  in  what  an  excitable  and  unstable  condition 
the  Jews  were,  specially  at  the  time  of  the  feasts, 
when  the  city  was  filled  by  outsiders.  In  such  a 
city  it  is  not  wonderful  that  twice  (Jn  859  1031) 
Jesus  was  threatened  with  stoning.  The  histories 
of  past  Passovers  in  the  Holy  City  may  have  made 
Pilate  acutely  anxious  as  to  whither  the  commo¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  tend¬ 
ing ;  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  doubtless  learnt  by  their  victory  in  the  matter 
of  Cresar’s  effigies  to  anticipate  that,  if  they  blus¬ 
tered  and  threatened  enough,  Pilate  was  unlikely 
finally  to  withstand  their  demands. 

7.  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels. — The  earliest 
Gospel  incident  connected  with  the  city  is  the 
foretelling  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple  of  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  l5'23) ;  the  second,  the 
arrival  of  the  Magi  to  inquire  in  the  city  where  the 
‘king  of  the  Jews’  was  born  (Mt  21'10).  Shortly 
after  this  occur  the  purification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple 
(Lk  222'39) ;  and  some  twelve  years  later  the  first  (?) 
Passover  of  Jesus  in  the  Holy  City  ami  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  His  staying  behind  to  discuss  with  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple  (Lk  241"49).  After  this,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brief  scene  in  the  Temptation 
(Mt  45),  Hie  Synoptics  are  silent  regarding  any 
events  in  the  city  until  the  last  week  of  His  life. 
It  is  clear  that  Jesus  rather  avoided  the  city,  and 
that  the  city  was  hostile  to  Him.  It  was  Jerusalem 
as  the  centre  of  Jewish  religious  life  which  alone 
drew  Jesus  there ;  almost  exclusively  His  being 
there  was  connected  with  attendance  at  a  feast  ; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  incident  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  all  His  doings  were,  till  the 
last  week,  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
F’ourth  Gospel  there  is  mention  of  a  Passover  at 
which  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple,  and  later  had 
His  discourse  with  Nicodemus  (Jn  213  31"21).  Then 
a  year  and  a  half  after,  while  He  was  attending 
the  F’east  of  Tabernacles,  occurred  the  incidents  of 
the  adulteress  and  the  blind  man  ( Jn  72  83ff-  9lfr'),  end¬ 
ing  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  Him  and  a  threatened 
stoning.  A  little  later  in  the  year,  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  He  appeared  in  the  Temple  and  was 
again  threatened  with  stoning  (Jn  10J2‘39).  After 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  Jesus  deliber¬ 
ately  avoided  entering  the  city,  but  shortly  after¬ 
wards  die  determinately  turned  His  face  towards 
it,  with  the  consciousness  that  suffering  and  death 
inevitably  awaited  Him  there  (Mk  1032'34). 

When  at  last  the  step  of  return  to  the  metropolis 
had  been  taken  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  (Mt  2 11"11,  Mk  ll1-10,  Lk  HP"44,  Jn  1212’19)  and 
the  second  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mt  2112‘1S, 
Mk  ll11,  Lk  H)45,46)  had  occurred,  Jesus  seems  to 
have  gladly  withdrawn  Himself  night  after  night 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  city  to  the  quiet  of  the 
village  life  of  Bethany,  out  of  sight  of  the  sad  and 
tragic  city  over  which  He  could  but  weep  (Lk 
1  Qii-44).  qqle  night  0f  jjjs  arrest  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  fateful  week  He  spent  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  city.  Then  during  the 
closing  days  came  teaching  by  the  miracle  of  the 
fig-tree  (Mt  2120'22,  Mk  ll20'25)  and  by  parable 
(the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  the  Ten  Virgins,  the 
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Sheep  and  the  Goats),  as  well  as  by  direct  predic¬ 
tion,  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  judgment  on  the 
city  and  the  nation  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  wicked¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  city  led  to  the  sterner 
denunciations  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  lty  One 
who  considered  that  their  doom  was  practically 
sealed  (Mt  23).  Only  in  the  incidents  of  the  widow’s 
mite  (Mk  1241'44,  Lk  211'4)  and  in  the  coming  of  the 
Greek  strangers  to  Jesus  (Jn  1220"33)  is  there  any 
sign  of  this  lifting  of  the  heavy  clouds  of  approach¬ 
ing  tragedy.  The  ell’orts  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  lawyers  to  catch  Him  in  some  political  in¬ 
discretion  or  unorthodoxy  in  His  teaching  were 
alike  foiled,  and  at  length  the  leaders  of  the  Jews 
made  their  unholy  compact  with  the  traitor  Judas. 

As  the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread  drew  nigh, 
the  disciples  were  sent  into  the  city  to  prepare  the 
Passover.  The  scene  of  this  incident  is  to-day 
pointed  out  as  an  upper  room  (50  feet  by  30  feet) 
near  the  modern  Zion  gate  of  the  city  ;  tradition, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  records  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  buildings  which  escaped  destruction  by 
Titus.  It  is  certainly  on  the  site,  even  if  it  is  not 
the  actual  room,  referred  to  by  Bishop  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent,  as  the 
place  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Arculf  is  the  first  (about 
A.D.  685)  to  point  it  out  as  the  Ccenaculum.  Since 
1561  the  buildings,  with  the  traditional  tomb  of 
David  adjoining,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems. 

After  the  Supper,  Jesus  withdrew  with  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  fact 
that  He  crossed  the  Kidron  points  to  some  spot 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
tradition  since  the  4th  cent,  has  fixed  on  one  which 
is  now  preserved  as  a  garden  by  the  Franciscans. 
If  the  site  of  the  Ccenaculum  is  correct,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Jesus  reached  Gethsemane  along  the 
line  of  the  paths  now  running  outside  the  S.  wall 
of  the  city,  leaving  the  city  south  of  the  Temple. 

After  arrest,  Jesus  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
to  the  palace  of  the  high  jiriest  in  the  Temple 
precincts.  Probably  the  procession  followed  the 
general  direction  of  the  road  which  to-day  runs 
from  Gethsemane  to  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  though 
there  are  indications  that  in  ancient  times  this 
road  was  more  direct  than  it  now  is.  In  the  early 
morning  He  was  brought  before  Pilate  in  the 
Pnetorium,  and  he  in  turn  sent  Him  (Lk  237_u)  to 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time.  The  natural  place 
where  Herod  would  have  his  quarters  would  be  in 
some  part  of  his  father’s  palace  on  the  W.  hill,  and 
it  may  well  be  argued  by  those  who  think  it  more 
likely  that  the  Prsetorium  was  in  the  same  en¬ 
closure,  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Pilate 
would  have  lightly  risked  sending  Jesus  twice 
through  the  streets  when  so  many  Galilmans  were 
about  the  city. 

After  the  condemnation  came  the  procession  to 
Golgotha.  The  traditional  route  of  this,  known  as 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  has  been  selected  on  very  slender 
grounds;  indeed,  all  the  ‘stations  of  the  cross’ 
on  the  way  have  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  first  station,  the  site  of  the  Prastorium, 
has  been  placed  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
4th  cent,  it  was  near  the  present  Bab  el-Kattanin, 
two  centuries  later  it  was  marked  by  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sophia.  During  the  Crusading  period  it 
was  placed  first  on  the  W.  hill,  under  the  idea  that 
Pilate’s  house  must  have  been  near  the  Royal 
Palace,  as  several  good  modern  authorities  think 
it  was  ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  transferred  to 
the  present  Turkish  barracks,  indisputably  on  some 
part  of  the  site  of  Antonia,  as  the  more  probable. 
The  starting-point  of* the  Via  Dolorosa  being  so 
arbitrarily  fixed,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
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various  ‘  stations  of  the  cross  ’  are  the  flimsiest 
traditions.  The  second  station — where  the  cross 
was  laid  on  Jesus — is  below  the  steps  descending 
from  the  barracks.  Near  this  is  the  well-known 
Ecce  Homo  arch — a  construction  of  the  2nd  cent. ; 
and  inside  the  adjoining  institution  of  the  Sisters 
of  Zion  is  shown  a  large  sheet  of  pavement  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  period  (and  identified  by  the 
Latin  authorities  as  the  Gabbatha  of  Jn  1913), 
which  may  quite  possibly  have  been  in  position  at 
the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  :  part  of  its  surface 
belongs  to  a  street.  The  third  station  is  shown 
where  the  street  from  the  barracks — Tarik  bdb  Sitti 
Miriam — joins  the  carriage  road  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  running  along  the  ancient  Tyropoeon  Valley  ; 
the  spot  is  marked  by  a  broken,  prostrate  column. 
Here  Jesus  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  cross. 
A  few  yards  farther  down  the  carriage  road,  the 
fourth  station — where  Jesus  met  His  mother — lies 
on  the  right.  At  the  next  turning  to  the  right  is 
the  fifth  station,  where  Simon  of  Gyrene  took  the 
cross  from  Jesus  ;  and  if  we  ascend  this  street  by  a 
series  of  steps,  the  sixth  station — the  scene  of  the 
incident  of  St.  Veronica’s  handkerchief — is  found, 
near  where  the  road  becomes  arched  over.  When 
the  Via  Dolorosa  crosses  the  central  street  of  the 
city,  SuJc  cs-Semany,  the  procession  is -supposed, 
to  have  left  the  city  walls.  This  is  the  seventh 
station.  The  eighth  station,  where  Jesus  admon¬ 
ished  the  women  not  to  weep  for  Him  but  for 
themselves  (Lk  23 '*’■  28),  lies  up  the  ascent  towards 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre ;  and  the  ninth  station, 
where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  second  time 
under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  is  in  front  of  the 
Coptic  monastery.  The  remaining  five  stations 
are  included  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  for 
which  see  art.  Golgotha. 

The  last  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels  is 
in  the  injunction  to  the  disciples  to  begin  preaching 
the  gospel  there  (Lk  2447).  The  full  force  of  this, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  being  specially  com¬ 
manded,  is  fully  realized  only  when  it  is  seen  what 
a  unique  position  Jerusalem  held  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  as  was  recognized  by  His  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Temple  services  and  the  periodical 
feasts  ;  how  deep  was  His  pity  for  its  close  ap¬ 
proaching  doom  ;  how  bitter  had  been  the  hostility 
to  His  teaching  and  His  claims  ;  and,  lastly,  how 
extraordinarily  important  was  Jerusalem  at  that 
time  as  a  meeting  -  place  of  many  intensely  held 
religious  ideals. 

Literature. — This  is  enormous,  and  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
analysis  would  here  be  out  of  place.  The  authorities  mentioned 
below  are  only  some  of  those  of  which  the  writer  has  himself 
made  use,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  references 
are  only  to  modern  writers. — 

The  Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  the  works  of  Josephus,  and  the 
History  of  Tacitus;  the  volume  ‘  Jerusalem  ’  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  PE F  (1884) ;  Kev.  W.  F.  Birch  in  PEFSt ;  Bliss  and  Dickie, 
Excavations  in  Jerusalem  (1894-1S97) ;  Dr.  T.  Chaplin  on  the 
Climate  of  Jerusalem  in  PEFSt,  1883 ;  Conder,  art.  ‘  Jerusalem’ 
in  Hastings’  DB,  and  many  other  works  and  papers;  Glaisher, 
‘  Meteorological  observations  in  Jerusalem  ’  in  PEP1 special  pam¬ 
phlet;  Richard  Gottheil,  art.  ‘Jerusalem’  in  Jewish.  Encyclo 
pedia  (1904);  Rev.  E.  Hanauer  and  Dr.  Merrill  of  Jerusalem, 
various  papers  in  the  PEFSt;  Lewin,  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  (1863);  Prof.  Mitchell,  art.  on  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
JBL(  1903);  Porter  in  Murray’s  Guide  Bookl ;  Robinson’s  BRP 
(1858);  Sanday ,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels  (1903) ;  Schick,  ‘Die 
Wasserversorgung  der  Stadt  Jerusalem’  in  the  7.  DP  V  (1878), 
and  many  papers  in  the  PEFSt  and  elsewhere ;  Geo.  Adam 
Smith,  artt.  ‘Jerusalem’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  and  Expositor,  1903 
and  1905  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  part  of  art.  ‘Jerusalem’  in  Encyc.  Bibl.; 
Socin  and  Benzinger  in  Baedeker’s  Handbook  to  Palestine;  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  Underground  Jerusalem  { 1876);  Andrew  Watt 
on  Climate  in  Jour,  of  Scot.  Meteor.  Society,  1900-1901 ;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  1849  ;  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  art.  ‘Jerusalem  ’  in  Smith’s 
2)B2(1893),alsoon  ‘Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre’  in  PEFSt, 
1902-3-4-5,  and  many  other  articles. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastf.rman. 

JESSE. — The  father  of  king  David,  named  in 
our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Mt  l5f‘,  Lk  333). 

JESUS  (the  name). — It  is  strange  that  even  this 
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name  has  not  yet  been  explained  with  certainty. 
’IrjaoCs  (gen.,  dat.,  voc.  IycroO;  acc.  lyaovv,  Mt  l1 
S34,  Mk  l24,  Mt  l21  [on  'It poi  as  gen.  and  dat.  see 
Winer-Sehmiedel,  §  10,  note  6])  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Hebrew  or  stf'irr.  Aquila  has  for  the 
latter  (Dt  l38)  ’I Tjaova.  ;  in  some  passages  'lycrove  is 
found  (1  Cli  727,  2Es  26- 40) ;  see  Redpath’s  Concord¬ 
ance. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the 
varying  forms  M’irr  and  gW’  The  high  priest,  for  instance, 
who  led  the  Jews  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  is 
constantly  called  Sfch.T  in  the  prophetical  books  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (RV  ‘Joshua,’  not  ‘  Jehoshua,’  as  in  the  name  of  his 
father  ‘  JeAozadak  ’),  and  with  equal  constancy  in  the 

historical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (where  also  the  name 
of  his  father  is  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  1  Jozadak  ’). 
Were,  then,  both  forms  used  at  the  same  time?  Or  is  this  a 
hint  that  the  difference  is  due  to  later  recensions,  and  that  the 
form  ‘  Jeshua’  is  later  than  the  time  of  the  Exile?  Again,  how 
did  ‘JcAoshua’  become  ‘Jeshua’?  The  question  is  the  more 
difficult  as  nowhere  is  the  intermediate  form  ‘  Joshua’  found, 
as  in  the  other  names  formed  with  ‘  Jeho-,’  e.g.  tnxv  side  by 
side  with  inkin',  etc.  The  nearest  parallel  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Moab,  who  is  called  ‘  Alesha’  ’  (M’D)  in  the 
JIT  of  2  K  34,  but  Mutra.  in  the  LXX  ;  or  the  name  ‘Mu ah,’ 
which  is  explained  as  if  =me-’ab  in  On  1937.  The  reason  for 
the  vowel  change  has  been  sought  in  the  analogy  of  names 
beginning  with  el,  or  merely  on  phonetical  principles  (differ¬ 
entiation,  as  rishon  from  rosh,  etc.).  (For  quite  a  different 
explanation,  which  will  hardly  stand  examination,  see  Fr.  Pra- 
torius  in  ZDMG  lix.  342).  The  difficult)'  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  is  spelt  piB'in'  (with  1)  but  twice  (Dt  321, 
Jg  21)  ;  and  may  therefore  have  been  originally  ‘  Jehosha’,’ 
like  alongside  of  SW'Slrt. 

Hitherto  it  has  generally  been  presupposed  that 
the  name  was  formed  from  the  root  M”  ‘  to  save  ’ 
(or  rather  ‘to  be  safe’),  like  jns’in,  which,  according 
to  Nu  13s- 16  and  Dt  3244,  was  the  earlier  name  of 
‘Joshua’;  cf.  the  name  Jjwin  on  a  Palestinian  jar- 
handle,  combined  by  Macalister  with  the  name  T?»’ 
1  Ch  420  (PEFSt,  1905,  p.  330).  But  the  dropping 
of  the  first  letter  is  not  easily  explained  on  this 
theory.  And  the  analogy  of  the  names  sns^s, 
jpwjrig  side  by  side  with  Mb’,  MS’’1?*!,  V3b’b3,  points  to 
the  possibility  that  y»in;  is  related  to  jhy’in;,  as 
is  to  Mb’  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names 
nothing  is  certain.  That  to  popular  sentiment  the 
name  recalled  the  idea  of  salvation  is  proved  for  the 
OT  by  Nu  13s- ls,  and  for  the  NT  by  Mt  l21  ‘  Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  ;  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.’  Perhaps  also  in  1  Tli  l10 
’lyaovv  rdr  pvopevov  ypas,  we  have  an  allusion  to  this 
etymology.  Greek  Christians  were  reminded  by 
the  name  of  the  root  laopat,  ‘  to  heal  ’ ;  cf.  Sib.  Or. 
i.  351  Kal  t6tc  Sy  voaepovs  lrj<r€Tai, ;  Clem.  Al.  Pcedag. 
i.  7.  61  TOIOVTOV  yplv  &VOpa  (TlDTTJplOV  TTptXpTJTeiiei  7TCU- 
Saywyov  .  .  .  iv  ols  6  \byo%  6  weidyvios  ovk  f'arai, 
aueCXy  iao-€Tai.,  k.t.X.,  ih.  iii.  12.  98  6  Iwptvos  yp wv  Kal 
awpa  sal  \pvxyv,  rbv  atSiov  tivdpwirov,  ’lycrovs  ;  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Cateches.  X.  p.  88  ’lytrous  toIvvv  lari  Kara 
t^v  'EXXada  yXCxrtrav  6  luptvos.  ’E7rei5ai/  laTpos  ( <tti 
\J/vxwv  Kai  <jo>p.6ltu}v,  Kal  depairevrys  irvevpaTwv,  TvtpXCjv 
pbv  altrOyrGev  depairevrys  .  .  .  x^Xwv  tpaivoptvwv  larpos  ; 
Epiphanius,  liter.  29,  Nazar.  §  4  'lytrous  yap  Kara 
Tyv'EfipaiKyv  o laXeKrov  depairevrys  KaXeirai,  rfroi  larpbs 
sal  trwTTip.  Epiphanius  betrays  in  these  last  words 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  root ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Chrysostom,  who  expressly 
states  (Horn.  2  in  Matth.  p.  23),  rb  yap  ’lytrous  tovto 
6vopa  oi'K  ItTTiv  '  EXXyvtKdv,  d.AAd  rrj  ‘ E/3palwv  tpojvy  ovtoj 
Xlyerat ’lytrous'  8  itrriv  els  r^v’EXXtlSa  yXCnrav  eppy- 
vevbpevov,  caiT-qp"  awryp  Se,  airb  too  trCnrae  rbv  Xaov 
avrou.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  [Deni.  Ev.  iv.  17,  p.  199),  who  compares 
Christ  with  the  high  priest  of  the  Return,  and 
writes  on  their  names,  §  23,  EiYbrus  ovv  rrjs  eUivos 
IveK a  Kal  obros  rys  tov  aioxfipos  irpotryyoplas  y^tovro  .  .  . 
eireiSy  o'wTijpiov  0tov  els  ryv  ‘EAXaSa  tpwvijv  rb  rou 
’lycrou  peraXytpdlv  8  vopa  trypalve  f  ’lerema  plv  yd  p 
EjSpatots  trwrypla,  nibs  Si  Savy  irapa  rots  avrols  ’laiaovt 
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ovopdferaC  ’Iaiaou^  SI  Iotiv  ’Iatu  trwrypla,  tout  8<tti 
deov  (TWT'bpLov.  elKirus  el  irov  deov  trwT’bptov  ev  rots 
’EXXyvLKols  avTiypatpois  djvbpatrrai,  obS’  dXXo  rt  ?)  tov 
’I rjoouv  Kara  Tpv  'E flpalwv  efjujv tjv  Trlireiao  SriXoucrdat  ; 
cf.  also  Theodoret,  ii.  385,  on  Is  6110,  ev  Trj  'Eflpalwv 

tpujvrj  to  ‘  tpariov  awT-pplov  ’  lpa.riov  Ucrcrwa  Kelrat,  tout’ 

ttjTL  Xptarou.  Lag.'ircle  ( Vbersicht,  p.  97)  concludes 
from  this  that  VXQ_*_»,  the  Syriac  form  of  the 
name,  had  a  double  S. 

Already  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  Gr.  Test,  the 
name  is  written  with  abbreviations  ic,  iy,  in  ;  but 
occasionally  in  some  MSS,  and  regularly  in  the 
Codex  Bezae,  ihy  is  found  (in  the  Codex  Sinai ticus 
ihy  and  iy  in  consecutive  lines  in  Rev  2220-21). 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  seems  to  have  known  the 
abbreviation  ih,  because  the  number  318  (  =  tih) 
in  Gn  1414  is  explained  there  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  ; 
and  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  for  Irenaeus  I 
from  a  comparison  of  the  texts  of  Iren  reus,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  Epiphanius  on  the  Marcosians  (see  ExpT 
xvii.  [1905]  pp.  44,  139). 

H.  Leclercq,  in  art.  ‘  Abreviations  ’  in  CabroTs  Diet.  d’A rchtkd. 
Chritienne,  has  a  special  paragraph  ‘  de  l’abrbviation  l  H  V , 

I HS  ’  (col.  177-180).  The  earliest  coins  exhibiting  the  symbol 
IHS  are  of  Justinian  ii.  (686-695,  and  705-711).  In  the  legend 
IhSVS  XPISTVS  NICA  found  on  coins  of  Constantine  ii.  (7S0- 
791),  the  second  letter  is  pronounced  to  be  the  Greek  r„  despite 
the  C  in  NICA.  On  the  story  that  the  monogram  of  Christ  was 
found  written  on  the  heart  of  Ignatius  (Btotfopo;),  when  at  his 
martyrdom  it  was  laid  bare  by  the  claws  of  the  lions,  see  A.  Bell, 

The  Saints  in  Christian  Art ,  i.  [1901]  p.  205. 

On  the  power  of  the  name  ’Ititrovs,  which  cannot  be  translated, 
see  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  25  :  like  the  names  Jlichael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  y.tei  o  rpiTtpos  ’  \r.troZi,  ou  to  ovouot  pvpiovs  ror,  l .ot pyt.it 
ItitpocToci  hoapoyott  ipt}.cctra.y  x.a.\  trojpotruv,  tvipyptroev  tU  tictivovs 

u>y  otTY.XotB-ptrocv.  . 

We  have  as  yet  no  explanation  of  the  statement  of  Irenseus : 
‘Jesus  autem  nomen  secundum  propriam  Hebrceorum  linguam 
litterarum  est  duarum  ac  dimidia-,  sicut  periti  eorum  dicunt, 
significans  dominum  eum,  qui  continet  ccelum  et  terrain,  quia 
Jesus  secundum  antiquam  Ilebraicam  linguam  coelum  est :  terra 
autem  iterum  sura  usser  dicitur’  (=  sma  uers?  ‘heaven  and 
earth’).  In  another  passage  Irenseus  writes:  ‘ Nihilominus 
autem  et  unigenitus  et  maxime  autem  super  omnia  nomen, 
quod  dicitur  Deus,  quod  et  ipsum  hebraice  Baruclt  dicitur,  et 
duas  et  dimidium  habet  literas.’ 

The  Jews  now  write  ic”,  which  is  explained  by 
Handler  [Lexicon  der  Abbreviaturen,  1897)  lets’  no’ 
man,  by  Lagarde  [Mitteilungen,  ii.  290)  man'i  'ter  '■> 
‘may  his  name  (and  memory)  be  wiped  out  (and 
perish)’;  Jastrow’s  Dictionary  explains  it  as  an 
abbreviation  of  pit?' ;  Reuchlin  and  other  Christian 
Hebraists  wrote  the  name  .1117.3’,  as  a  combination 
of  the  tetragrammaton  iin',  with  c,  wherein  they 
found  deep  mysteries. 

The  first  letter  of  the  Greek  TijtroCs  seems  to  tie 
treated  as  a  consonant  in  the  hexameter 

T<racuc  |  1)8  Ta|Kto/3  ’\-q\<Jovs  Aavt|))X  r’  ’HXtas, 

Sib.  Or.  ii.  247  ;  also  in  the  verse  of  Theodoras 
Prodromus :  tov  S’  Ti)<roO  davbvros  ’IobSas  ptvei.  On 
its  numerical  value  (10)  and  its  straight  form  see 
speculations  in  Clement’s  Pcedag.  i.  9.  25  17  ebdeia 
Kal  Karb.  tfnjcnv,  f/v  atVIrrerat  rb  Ttura  tov  ’I tjctoD,  y 
ayadwtrvvr)  avroO,  and  ii.  43.  3,  the  psalter  of  ten 
strings ;  in  Epiphanius,  Hair.  1.  3  =  the  10th  of 
Nisan,  on  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  chosen  ;  the 
tithes  ( SeKarai  crwryplov  apxy  bv&gaTos  TijcroO)  in  Apost. 
Const,  ii.  25 ;  in  the  Opus  imperf.  in  Mt.  (Migne, 
lvi.  618). 

On  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Latin  MSS  of 
the  Bible,  lesus,  Ihesus,  Hiesus,  ,see  Wordsworth- 
White  on  Mt  l1  and  p.  776  ;  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Chapters 
on  the  Book  of  Mulling,  p.  76  ;  the  letter  of  Ama- 
larius  to  Bp.  Jonas  of  Orleans  and  to  Abp.  Jere- 
mias  of  Sens  ‘de  nomine  dni  Iesu,’  whether  ihc 
or  ihs  is  the  correct  spelling,  whether  the  middle 
letter  is  the  Greek  y  or  the  Latin  h,  whether  the 
last  letter  is  Greek  or  Latin.  In  the  Russian 
Church  there  was  at  one  fjme  a  violent  dispute 
about  this  orthographical  question.  In  mediaeval 
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poetry,  for  instance  in  Ekkehart  iv.  of  St.  Gall, 
Isus  is  made  to  rhyme  with  visus,  etc.  : 

‘  Virgo  prior  visum  cunctis  agnoverat  Isum  .  .  . 

Sed  nec  ab  his  volumus  nudetur  laudibus  Isus.’ 

Damasus  formed  the  lines  : 

‘  In  rebus  tantis  Trina  conjunctio  mundl 
Erigit  humanum  sensum  laudare  venustE, 

Sola  salus  nobis  et  mundi  summa  potestaS 
Venit  peocati  nodum  dissolvere  fructU 
Summa  salus  cunctis  nituit  per  secula  terriS.’ 

The  Mohammedan  form  ' Isa,  was  certainly 
adapted  to  get  an  assonance  with  Musa  (like 
Ibrahim  with  Ismail,  Kabil  with  Habil),  and  not 
to  identify  the  name  with  Esau.  This  was  the 
more  easy  because  the  Nestorians  pronounced  the 
name  Isho ,  not  Jeshu  like  the  Jacobites.  On 
the  proposal  to  introduce  the  Mohammedan  form 
Isa  instead  of  Gisu  into  the  Urdu  NT,  see  Bible 
House  Papers,  No.  iii.  p.  28. 

That  the  name  contains  4  vowels  and  one  consonant  doubled, 
and  has  the  numerical  value  888  (10+8+2004-70+400-1-200),  is 
shown  by  Sib.  Or.  i.  320  fit.  and  by  the  speculations  of  the 
Marcosians  (Iren.  xv.  2  ;  Hippol.  vi.  50). 

On  the  monograms  for  the  name  of  Jesus  see  PRE%  xii.  esp. 
p.  371  f. ;  Jerome,  ‘de  mono^rainma  XPI  ’  in  Anccdota  Maredso- 
lana ,  iii.  3  (1903),  pp.  195-198  ;  P.  Cafaro,  Vebreo  nome  Gesii , 
Napoli,  1890,  p.  390. 

In  the  Ethiopian  Church  the  name  Jesus  is 
avoided  as  a  proper  name  (ZDMG  xxviii.  300)  ; 
in  the  Syriac  Church  it  is  ‘  still  very  commonly 
used  as  a  man’s  name’  (Maclean,  Diet,  of  the  Dia¬ 
lects  of  Vernacular  Syriac,  1901).  It  would  be 
an  interesting  task  to  collect  the  proper  names 
formed  with  Jesus  as  first  or  second  part;  they 
seem  especially  frequent  in  the  Syriac  and  Persian 
Churches.  *  Eb.  Nestle. 

JEWS. — This  term,  originally  perhaps  applied 
only  to  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ‘  men  of  Judaea,’ 
is  employed  in  the  Gospels  (1)  in  opposition  to 
Gentiles,  proselytes,  or  Samaritans  :  Mk  73,  Jn  26- 13 
49.22  51  g4  1940. 42.  (2)  specially  of  Jews  as  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  our  Lord,  a  usage  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Jn.  as  distinguished  from  the  Synoptics  : 
Mt  2815  Jn  641-  52  848'57  918  10l!)  ll18,  31-  s*’-  36  12°- n. 
On  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  this 
usage  as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  see  art.  John  (Gospel  of).  ‘The  Jews’ 
in  this  sense  were  blind  followers  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  bitter  opponents  of  Christ.  Scrupulous  about 
all  the  practices  sanctioned  by  the  elders, — washing 
of  hands,  of  cups  and  pots  and  brazen  vessels, 
Sabbath  observance,  etc.  (Mk  Is-4,  Jn  510  etc.), — 
they  had  forsaken  the  ‘  old  paths  ’  trodden  by 
their  fathers,  and  the  things  commanded  by  God. 
‘For  fear  of  the  Jews’  men  hesitated  to  confess 
Christ  (J11  713  922). 

For  customs  of  the  Jews  see  art.  SOCIAL  Life. 
See  also  artt.  Israel  and  Jerusalem. 

Literature. — Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John ,  Introd.  p.  viiiff. ; 
Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord  [ed.  1893],  p.  470  ;  Fairbairn,  Studies 
in  the  Life  of  Christ ,  ch.  x.  J.  SOUTAR. 

JOANAN. — A  link  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Lk 

S27). 

JOANNA  (’Iwayva,  Tisch.  and  Revisers’  Text ; 
but  ’hodva,  WH  and  Nestle  ;  from  Aram.  Ileb. 
n;ni'). — The  wife  of  Chuza,  the  ‘steward’  of  Herod 
Antipas.  In  Lk  81"3  she  appears  as  one  of  certain 
women  who  had  been  healed,  and  in  gratitude  minis¬ 
tered  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  The  passage  reads 
as  though  she  had  herself  derived  physical  benelit 
from  Jesus;  but  it  is  possible,  as  Godet  suggests 
in  loc.,  that  the  ‘nobleman’  or  king’s  officer  of  Jn 
416-53  was  Chuza.  If  so,  Joanna  may  have  been 
led  to  attach  herself  to  Christ  through  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  her  son’s  health,  or  even  of  his  life  if  the 
Joh^nnine  narrative  is  to  be  identified  with  Mt 
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85"13  and  Lk  71'10.  The  latter  identification,  as  early 
as  Irenams  ( adv .  Hccr.  ii.  33),  and  not  without  dis¬ 
tinguished  support  (Wetstein,  Ewald,  de  Wette, 
Baur),  is  attractive  but  precarious.  Joanna  is 
mentioned  again  in  Lk  2410  as  one  of  the  women 
who  went  to  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body  of 
Jesus.  She  is  almost  certainly  the  same  person  as 
in  83,  though  her  husband’s  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  later  passage.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
omission  by  a  suggestion  that  he  was  dead,  or  had 
become  obscure  through  dismissal  from  his  office 
by  Antipas  because  of  die  relations  of  his  house¬ 
hold  with  Jesus.  The  Evangelist  had  already 
sufficiently  marked  the  identity  of  Joanna,  who 
through  her  own  devotion  would  be  well  known  to 
the  disciples.  See  also  Chuza. 

R.  AY.  Moss. 

JODA. — A  link  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Lk  326). 

JOHN.  —  The  father  of  Simon  Peter  (Jn  l42 
2U5- 16- 17  RV ;  AV  Jonas).  See  Peter. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— 

i.  John’s  Importance,  and  Sources  for  his  History. 

ii.  Birth,  Youth,  and  Pre-Prophetic  Life. 

iii.  The  Public  Ministry. 

iv.  John’s  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  Witness  regarding  Him. 

v.  Imprisonment  and  Death. 

vi.  John  and  his  Disciples. 

vii.  Our  Lord’s  Estimate  of  John. 

i.  John’s  Importance,  and  Sources  for  his 
History. — The  significance  of  John  the  Baptist 
for  the  history  of  Christianity  is  shown  by  the 
place  given  him  in  the  Gospel  records  by  every  one 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  St.  Mark  describes  John’s 
mission  in  the  very  first  words  of  his  narrative  as 
‘the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God’  (l1).  St.  Luke  makes  the  story  of 
John’s  birth  the  prelude  to  his  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  greater  birth  at  Bethlehem  (l5ff-).  The  three 
Synoptists  are  agreed  in  representing  his  mission 
as  the  necessary  preparation,  in  accordance  with 
OT  prophecy,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ 
(Mk  l2,  3,  Mt  33,  Lk  34ff-),  while  in  all  the  Gospels 
his  baptism  of  Jesus  becomes  the  moment  of  the 
Lord’s  equipment  with  the  Spirit  for  His  Messianic 
office  (Mk  l9ff-,  Mt  31Gf-,  Lk  32If- ;  cf.  Jn  l32tr-).  In 
the  Prologue  to  his  Gospel  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
describes  John  as  ‘a  man  sent  from  God,’  who 
‘  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  light, 
that  all  men  through  him  (i.e.  Jesus)  might  be¬ 
lieve’  (l6-7).  Iii  accordance  with  this  general  sense 
of  John’s  great  importance  for  Christ  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  space  devoted  to  him  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  Lk.  alone 
furnishes  any  information  about  him  previous  to 
the  moment  when  he  suddenly  issued  from  his 
retirement  in  the  wilderness  and  began  to  preach 
the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  Jordan  Vallej', 
and  true  also  that  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
it  is  difficult  often  to  distinguish  between  the 
Evangelist's  statements  as  a  historian  and  his  own 
subjective  exposition.  But  when  we  put  together 
all  the  references  to  John’s  ministry  and  history 
and  character  which  we  find  either  in  the  form  of 
historical  narrative,  or  testimony  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  or  reflexion  on  the  part  of  an  Evangelist, 
and  when  we  make  use  besides  of  one  or  two  side¬ 
lights  which  fall  from  the  book  of  Acts  and  the 
pages  of  Josephus,  we  find  that  for  knowledge 
regarding  the  Baptist’s  mission,  his  character,  his 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  place  in  the 
history  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations, 
we  are  in  no  lack  of  plentiful  and  trustworthy 
sources  of  information. 

ii.  Birth,  Youth,  and  Pre-Prophetic  Life.- 

The  fact  that  Lk.  alone  of  the  Gospels  (fives  an  account  of 
John’s  earlier  life,  together  with  the  artistic  nature  of  the 
narrative  and  its  presumed  discrepancy  with  the  representation 
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of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  respect  of  a  connexion  between  John 
and  Jesus,  previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  latter  (cf.  Lk  136-56 
with  Jn  131.33),  has  frequently  been  supposed  to  reduce  this 
exquisite  story  to  the  level  of  pure  legend.  In  view,  however, 
of  St.  Luke’s  claims  to  historical  accuracy  (l14),  and  of  the 
vindication  of  these  claims  at  so  many  points  by  modern  re¬ 
search  (cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller ,  ch.  i.,  H'ns 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  l ;  Chase,  The  Credibility  of  Acts),  it 
is  impossible  to  set  his  narrative  aside  as  if  it  rested  on  no  basis 
of  historical  fact.  It  is  full  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  poetry  which  bursts  like  a  flower  from  the  living  stem 
of  actual  truth.  Any  attempt  to  dissolve  the  narrative  into 
fictions  of  a  later  growth  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the 
Evangelist  is  evidently  making  use  at  this  point  of  an  early 
Aramaic  source  steeped  in  the  colours  of  the  OT — ‘  the  earliest 
documentary  evidence  respecting  the  origins  of  Christianity 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  evidence  which  may  justly  be 
called  contemporary’  (Plummer,  ‘St.  Luke’  in  Internat.  Crit. 
Com.,  p.  7).  This  document,  which,  if  it  is  historical,  must  have 
rested  in  large  part  upon  the  authority  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  Luke,  ‘as  a  faithful  collector  of  evangelic  memorabilia, 
allows  to  speak  for  itself,  with  here  and  there  an  editorial 
touch’  (Bruce,  Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  ad  loc.).  To  appreciate 
the  historical  sobriety  and  manifestly  primary  character  of  this 
early  Jewish-Christian  source,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  first 
chapter  of  Lk.  with  the  relative  sections  of  the  Protevangelium 
Jacobi,  and  especially  with  those  chapters  (22-24)  which  Har- 
nack  calls  the  Apocryphum  Zacharice  (see  Hastings’  I)B,  Extra 
Vol.  p.  431). 

According  to  Lk. ,  John  was  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abijah  (see  art.  ZACH¬ 
ARIAS),  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  who  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (l5fr-).  Elisabeth  was  a  kins¬ 
woman  (not  ‘cousin,’  see  Plummer,  op.  cit.  p.  25) 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ( 13S),  who  paid  her  a  three 
months’  visit  immediately  before  the  birth  of  John 
(v.66,  cf.  vv.36-  39-  40).  John  was  the  senior  of  Jesus 
by  six  months  (l38-67,  cf.  2e).  The  name  John, 
properly  Johanan  ( \oodvvqs  =  jinV,  cf.  Heb.  text  and 
LXX  of  1  Ch  324;  2  Ch  2812),  was  given  to  the  child 
by  his  parents  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  direction 
(l13),  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  neighbours 
and  kinsfolk  (vv.58-63). 

Regarding  the  place  of  John’s  birth  there  has  been  much 
discussion.  Lk.  describes  the  house  of  Zacharias  as  in  ‘  a  city  of 
Judah  ’  which  lay  in  ‘  the  hill  country  ’  (vv.33- 40).  A  number  of 
commentators  have  assumed,  without  any  warrant,  that  this 
must  have  been  Hebron,  as  being  a  priestly  town  in  that  region. 
Others  have  suggested  that  n-.w?  ’IoiAot  is  a  corruption  for  r toKis 
’Ioura  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  870;  Robinson,  BRP‘i  ii.  206),  so  that 
the  Baptist’s  birthplace  would  be  Jutah  or  Juttah,  to  the  south 
of  Hebron  (Robinson,  op.  cit.,  ib.,  and  i.  495),  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Joshua  as  having  been  allotted  to  the  priests  (2116), 
A  tradition  as  early  as  the  Crusades  assigns  the  honour  to  'Ain 
Karim,  a  village  which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 
All  this,  however,  is  purely  conjectural,  and  it  is  best  to  be 
content  to  say  that  John  was  born  in  a  town  unknown,  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judah.  See,  further,  art.  Judah. 

Of  the  external  incidents  of  John’s  childhood 
and  youth  Lk.  gives  no  information.  All  that  is 
told  us  bears  upon  his  spiritual  growth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  he 
was  to  be  *  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
mother’s  womb’  (l15).  That  a  peculiar  Divine 
blessing  did  rest  upon  him  from  the  first  is  implied 
in  the  words,  ‘  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  ’ 
(v.66) ;  that  this  Divine  jiresence  made  itself  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  development  of  his  character  is  evident 
when  the  Evangelist  adds,  ‘  and  the  child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit’  (v.80). 

But  whatever  the  outward  tenor  of  John’s  way 
in  that  priestly  house  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah, 
a  great  crisis  must  have  come  at  last,  followed  by 
a  sudden  break  in  his  manner  of  life.  A  priest’s 
son,  he  would  naturally,  according  to  all  Jewish 
traditions,  have  stepped  into  the  priestly  office, 
and  enjoyed  the  honours,  abundance,  and  com¬ 
parative  ease  that  were  parts  of  his  birthright.  But 
spiritual  instincts  and  powers  which  had  long  been 
unknown  in  Israel  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  young  man’s  heart,  and  this  son  of  a  priest 
went  forth  into  the  deserts  to  be  shaped  in  solitude 
into  a  prophet  mightier  than  Elijah  or  Isaiah. 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  impulse  which  first  led 
him  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  fellows,  the 
duration  of  his  stay  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 


fashion  of  his  life  while  there,  no  Evangelist  has 
anything  to  tell  us.  But  it  is  certainly  a  grotesque 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  left  his  home  and  the 
haunts  of  men  in  order  to  become  an  Essene  (see 
the  excellent  remarks  of  Godet  on  this  point,  Com. 
on  Lk.  i.  p.  117  f.).* 

There  was  absolutely  no  resemblance  between 
John,  the  desert  solitary,  as  he  is  described  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  (Mt  34|]  ll7fr- 1[  1 118 1|),  and 
the  Essenes  with  their  white  garments  and  their 
cenobitic  establishments,  as  we  come  across  them  in 
the  pages  of  Josephus  (BJ  II.  viii.  2-13,  Ant.  xvm. 
i.  5).  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  John  was  an 
ascetic  as  the  Essenes  were,  and  that  in  both  cases 
the  revolt  against  prevailing  luxury  and  corrup¬ 
tion  sprang  out  of  the  deep  seriousness  which 
marked  the  more  earnest  spirits  of  the  time  (see 
Riiegg,  art.  ‘Johannes  der  Tiiufer’  in  PRE 3). 
John’s  withdrawal  into  the  wilderness  indicated 
his  disapproval  of  society  as  he  found  it,  it  signi¬ 
fied  more  especially  an  absolute  break  with  the 
prevalent  Pharisaic  type  of  piety.  But  in  his  case 
it  meant  much  more  than  this,  much  more  even 
than  the  adoption  of  severely  ascetic  habits  in  the 
interests  of  liis  own  spiritual  life.  It  was  as  one 
who  was  conscious  that  he  was  set  apart  for  the 
office  of  a  prophet  (cf.  Lk  l14-17- 76ff-),  and  who  felt 
himself  called  in  particular  to  take  up  in  Israel 
a  work  of  reformation  similar  to  that  of  Elijah 
(Lk  l17;  cf.  Mt  ll14  1712,  Jn  l21),  that  John  betook 
himself  to  the  deserts  (Lk  l80)  and  there  lived  the 
life  of  one  who  hides  himself  from  men  that  he 
may  the  better  see  the  face  of  God.  Locusts  and 
wild  honey  were  his  food,  while  his  clothing  was  a 
loose  cloak  (ivSvpa)  of  woven  camel’s  hair  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  (Mt  34,  Mk  1G ; 
cf.  2  K  l8).f 

How  long  John  remained  in  ‘  the  deserts,’  by 
which  is  doubtless  meant  the  awful  solitudes  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  how  he  grew  into 
the  full  sense  of  the  precise  nature  of  his  prophetic 
vocation  as  the  forerunner  and  herald  of  the 
Messiah,  we  cannot  tell.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
had  been  working  in  him,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
which  had  been  laid  upon  him  from  the  first,  his 
own  constant  brooding  over  words  of  ancient  pro¬ 
phecy  (Jn  l23,  cf.  Mt  33 1|),  and  a  deep  intuitive 
reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  would  gradually 
bring  him  to  a  clear  knowledge  both  of  his  function 
as  a  prophet  and  of  the  time  when  he  must  begin 
to  exercise  it.  And  so  came  at  last  the  day  of  liis 
‘shewing’  (avdSe^is)  unto  Israel  (Lk  l80). 

iii.  The  Public  Ministry. — It  was  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caisar  that  the  word 
of  God  came  to  John  in  the  wilderness  summoning 
him  to  enter  upon  his  work  as  a  prophet  (Lk  31-  2). 
Immediately  he  obeyed  the  summons  (v.3).  The 
scene  of  his  ministry,  according  to  Mk.,  was  ‘the 
wilderness’  (l4),  according  to  Mt.  ‘the  wilderness 
of  Judaea’  (31),  according  to  Lk.  ‘all  the  country 
about  Jordan’  (33).  Probably,  as  hitherto,  the 
Wilderness  of  Judaea  continued  to  be  his  home  — 
that  wild  region  which  stretches  westwards  from 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
central  plateau  of  Palestine;  but  when  he  preached 
he  must  have  done  so  in  some  place  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  while,  owing  to 

*  This  theory,  put  forth  by  Gratz  ( Gesch .  der  Juden,  iii.  p. 
100)  and  adopted  by  many  since,  has  been  repeated  once  more 
in  the  art.  ‘Essenes1  in  Jewish  Encyc where  it  is  added  that 
the  silence  of  the  NT  about  the  Essenes  ‘is  perhaps  the  best 
proof  that  they  furnish  the  new  sect  [ i.e .  Christianity]  with  its 
main  elements  as  regards  personnel  and  views’ — as  striking  an 
illustration  as  could  well  be  discovered  of  a  fallacious  use  of  the 
argumentum  c  silentio .  On  John’s  relations  to  the  Essenes  see 
Lightfoct,  Colossians ,  Dissert,  iii. 

T  That  he  ate  locusts,  as  the  Bedawin  still  do,  not  carob-beans, 
is  now  the  prevalent  opinion  of  scholars  (cf.  art.  Loci/st,  and  in 
1  Iastings’  J)Bt  s.v.).  Cheyne,  however,  holds  out  for  earob  beans 
(Encyc.  Bill.,  artt.  ‘  Husks’  and  ‘John  the  Baptist’).  See  also 
Expos .  Times ,  xv.  [1904]  pp.  285,  335,  429,  xvi.  [1905]  p.  382. 
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liis  practice  of  baptism  (almost  certainly  by  im¬ 
mersion),  the  Jordan  necessarily  marked  the  central 
line  of  his  activity  (Mt  36- ls- 16,  Mk  l5- 9).  To  Jn. 
we  owe  the  information  that  lie  baptized  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  (l28  323  1040).  John’s  work  may 
he  considered  under  twro  aspects,  (1)  his  preaching, 
(2)  his  baptism. 

1.  John’s  Preaching. — According  to  Mt.  the 

essence  of  John’s  preaching,  the  text  as  w  e  might 
say  of  all  his  sermons,  was  this :  ‘  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’  (32).  The 
second  part  of  this  text  was  the  fundamental  part. 
It  shows  that  John  was  fully  conscious  that  the 
long-expected  Messianic  age  was  now  about  to 
dawn,  and  that  it  was  his  mission  to  proclaim  the 
fact.  By  his  trumpet-voiced  proclamation  of  this 
fact  he  thrilled  the  nation  to  its  heart  and  drew 
forth  the  multitude  into  the  wilderness  to  hear 
him  (Mt  35,  Lk  37 ;  cf.  Jos.,  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  2) — 
men  from  Jerusalem  and  men  from  Galilee  (Jn 
I19-  35ff-),  civilians  and  soldiers  (Lk  310, 14),  Pharisees 
and  publicans  side  by  side  (Mt  37,  Lk  312). 

But  while  the  preacher’s  fundamental  message 
was  the  announcement  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  he  combined  with  these  glad 
tidings  of  good  a  stern  summons  to  repentance. 
Repentance,  he  said,  gerdyoia,  a  change  of  mind 
and  heart,  were  indispensable  as  a  preparatory  con¬ 
dition  for  all  who  would  share  in  the  privileges  of 
the  new  order  about  to  be  set  up.  To  the  Jewish 
mind  this  was  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  note 
in  a  herald  of  the  Messiah ;  and  John’s  utterance 
of  it  and  strenuous  emphasis  upon  it  form  one  of 
the  marks  of  his  profound  originality  as  a  prophet. 
According  to  the  popular  conviction,  all  Israel 
would  have  a  lot  and  a  part  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  age,  and  that  specifically  because  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham.  It  was  recognized 
that  judgments  would  accompany  the  appearance 
of  the  Christ,  but  these  judgments  wrere  to  fall 
upon  the  Gentiles,  while  Abraham’s  children  would 
be  secure  and  happy  in  that  day  of  the  Lord.  The 
Talmud  explains  the  cry  of  the  prophetic  watch¬ 
man,  ‘  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night  ’  ( Is 
2112),  by  saying,  ‘  The  night  is  only  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  but  the  morning  to  Israel’  (Jerus. 
Taan.  64 a,  quoted  by  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times, 
i.  271).  Not  so,  said  John.  Repentance  is  the 
prime  requisite  for  all  who  would  enter  the  King¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  Descent  from  Abraham  counts 
for  nothing  (Mt  39).  Every  fruitless  or  worthless 
tree  must  he  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  (v10). 
The  very  leaders  of  the  nation  themselves,  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  must  bring  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  repentance  if  they  are  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come  (vv.7,  8). 

2.  John’s  Baptism. — Alongside  of  the  spoken 
word  John  set  that  great  distinctive  symbol  of  his 
ministry  from  which  his  title  ‘  the  Baptist  ’  (6  Bair- 
Tiarri s)  was  derived.  He  came  not  only  preaching 
but  baptizing,  or  rather,  so  closely  was  the  symbol 
interwoven  with  the  word,  he  came  ‘preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance’  (Mk  l4,  Lk  33).  To  under¬ 
stand  John’s  baptismal  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to 
think  of  the  historical  roots  out  of  which  it  sprang. 
For  though  he  gave  to  the  rite  a  depth  of  meaning 
it  had  never  had  in  Israel  before,  he  evidently 
appealed  to  ideas  on  the  subject  which  were 
already  familiar  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  three  moments  in  the  preceding  history  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  appear  to  be  gathered  up  in 
the  baptism  of  John  as  it  meets  us  in  the  Gospels. 

(a)  'The  theocratic  washings  of  the  Jews  (Lv  1 1-15, 
Nu  19).  That  a  religious  intention  underlay  those 
‘divers  washings’  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  evident 
(cf.  Lv  1432  1513,  Mk  l44,  Lk  222  514,  Jn  2«),  while 
the  historical  connexion  of  John’s  baptism  with 
them  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  NT  times 
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fSaiTTfeLv  had  come  to  be  the  regular  term  alike  for 
those  ceremonial  wrashings  and  for  the  Messianic 
baptism  of  the  Forerunner  (for  detailed  proof  and 
reft',  on  these  points  see  the  present  writer’s  Sacra¬ 
ments  in  the  NT,  p.  56  f.).  And  yet,  though  John’s 
baptism  finds  its  earliest  historical  roots  in  the 
Levitical  washings,  it  is  far  from  finding  its  com¬ 
plete  explanation  there.  It  was  essentially  an 
ethical  rite,  and  thus  very  different  from  an  out¬ 
ward  ceremony  to  whicn  some  value  could  be 
attached  apart  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  recipient.  In  the  case  of  all  who  came 
to  him  John  insisted  upon  repentance;  and  they 
‘  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins  ’  (Mt  32-  6). 

( b )  The  Messianic  lustration  foretold  by  the 
prophets. — Long  before  the  time  of  John,  prophetic 
souls  in  Israel  had  seen  that  for  a  true  cleansing 
the  nation  must  look  to  those  Messianic  days  when 
God  should  open  a  fountain  for  sin  and  for  un¬ 
cleanness,  sprinkling  His  people  with  clean  water, 
and  putting  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  within 
them  (Jer  338,  Ezk  3625-26,  Zee  131).  It  was  John’s 
function  to  declare  that  those  great  Messianic 
prondses  were  now  going  to  receive  their  ful¬ 
filment  at  the  hands  of  the  Messiah  Himself. 
His  baptism,  we  have  said,  was  a  baptism  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Kingdom,  preparation  which  took 
the  form  of  repentance  and  confession.  But  even 
more  than  a  baptism  of  preparation  it  was  a 
baptism  of  promise,  promise  both  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  King,  being  a  promissory  symbol  of  a 
perfect  spiritual  cleansing  which  the  Messiah  in 
person  should  bestow — ‘  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me  .  .  .  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire’  (Mt  3U||). 

(c)  Another  historical  moment  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  is  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  had  been  the  rule  in 
Israel  long  before  NT  times  (see  especially  Sehiirer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  319 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  ii. 
745  ft'.);  and  proselyte  baptism  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  baptism  of  J ohn  in  certain  of  its  aspects. 
When  a  Gentile  ‘  sought  shelter  under  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah,’  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
utterly  renouncing  his  past.  And  John  insisted  on 
a  like  renunciation  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
his  baptism.  The  danger  of  the  proclamation  that 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  lay  in  the  fact 
that  multitudes  would  claim  to  enter  that  Kingdom 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  necessary  conditions.  Not  so,  said 
John.  God  does  not  depend  upon  Israel  alone  for 
the  peopling  of  His  Kingdom.  He  ‘is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ’  (Mt  39). 
Even  a  Jew,  if  he  is  to  be  received,  must  come  as 
a  humble  penitent  who  casts  himself  upon  the 
Divine  grace.  He  must  come  like  a  stranger  and 
a  proselyte  renouncing  the  past,  not  as  one  who 
claims  an  inalienable  right,  but  as  one  who  seeks 
by  fruits  of  repentance  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  (Mt  37,  8,  Lk  37, 8).  For  the  baptism  of  the 
Coming  One  is  a  baptism  of  judgment.  His  win¬ 
nowing-fan  is  in  His  hand;  and  while  He  will 
gather  His  wheat  into  the  garner,  He  will  burn  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  (Mt  312,  Lk  317). 
On  the  baptism  of  John  see,  further,  art.  Baptism. 

iv.  John’s  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  Witness 
regarding  Him.  —  1.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John  is  recorded  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mt  313flr-,  Mk 
l97-,  Lk  321),  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  author,  however,  makes  the  Baptist 
refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  (Jn  I328-)  as  an  authenticating  sign 
which  he  received  that  He  was  the  Messiah ;  and 
this  incident  is  represented  by'the  other  three  as 
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following  immediately  upon  the  baptism,  though 
the  first  two,  and  probably  the  third  also,  describe 
the  visible  sign  as  bestowed  upon  Jesus  Himself 
along  with  the  approving  voice  from  heaven  (Mt 
316,  Mk  lI0f-,  Lk  S'-2).  If  the  scene  of  the  baptism 
was  the  same  as  that  of  John’s  subsequent  witness 
to  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  took 
place  at  ‘Bethany  beyond  Jordan’  (Jn  l28),  a  site 
which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  certainly  identified  (see  art. 
Bethabara). 

It  was  here,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  that  Jesus 
met  John  when  He  came  from  Galilee  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  of  him  (Mt  313).  At  first  John  was  unwilling 
to  perform  the  rite  upon  such  an  applicant,  but 
Jesus  insisted.  ‘Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness  ’  (v.16).  He  recognized  John’s  baptism 
as  an  appointment  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
which  it  was  proper  that  He  should  accept.  If  the 
fitness  of  that  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jesus  is  called 
in  question,  we  must  remember  that  it  had  an 
initiatory  aspect  which  would  commend  it  to  Him 
as  He  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  of  consecrating 
Himself  definitely  and  openly  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom  and  its  tasks.  But  if  John’s  words  of 
protest  (v.1J)  imply  that  even  in  the  baptism  of 
Christ  the  cleansing  aspect  of  the  rite  was  in  view, 
was  it  not  proper  that  the  ‘Lamb  of  God’  (Jn 
l99-  36),  who  had  no  sense  of  personal  guilt,  nothing 
to  repent  of  or  confess,  should  even  now  begin  to 
bear  upon  His  heart  the  burden  of  the  sins  of 
others,  even  as  on  a  coming  day  He  was  to  bear 
them  ‘  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ’(IP  2M)  ? 

2.  Of  the  intercourse  of  John  with  Jesus,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  an  account  which  differs 
widely  from  that  presented  in  the  Synoptics ;  but 
apart  from  the  Johannine  colouring  of  the  later 
narrative,  the  difference  is  sufficiently  explained 
on  the  ordinary  view  that  the  Synoptists  describe 
the  meeting  between  the  two  at  the  time  of-  our 
Lord’s  baptism,  while  the  Fourth  Evangelist  con¬ 
cerns  himself  only  with  John’s  subsequent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  now  recognized  Messiah  (cf.  Jn  17<-). 
There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  John’s  ‘I 
knew  him  not,’  reported  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ( l31), 
and  the  representation  of  Mt.  (313tr*),  that  when  the 
Man  from  Nazareth  presented  Himself  at  the 
Jordan,  John  declined  at  first  to  baptize  Him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  unworthiness  in  comparison. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  in  spite  of  their  kinship 
and  the  friendship  between  their  mothers  the  two 
had  not  met  before,  the  fact  that  John’s  baptism 
was  a  baptism  of  repentance  and  confession  seems 
to  imply  a  personal  interview  with  applicants 
previous  to  the  performance  of  the  rite — an  inter¬ 
view  which  in  the  case  of  Jesus  must  have  revealed 
to  one  with  the  Baptist’s  insight  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  His  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
‘I  knew  him  not’  of  the  last  Gospel,  as  the  con¬ 
text  shows,  only  means  that  John  did  not  know 
that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah  until  he  received 
the  promised  sign  (132(-). 

Tt  is  true  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  John  is  made 
to  bear  a  witness  to  Jesus  by  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  (l15'36)  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  earlier 
narratives ;  but  if  we  follow  the  ordinary  view  of 
students  of  the  chronology  of  our  Lord’s  life — that 
the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  comes  in 
after  the  forty  days  of  the  Temptation  have  inter¬ 
vened,  and  that  John  now  sees  Jesus  in  the  light 
not  only  of  the  authenticating  sign  given  at  the 
baptism,  but  of  his  own  reflexion  ever  since  upon 
the  subject  of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  Messianic  promise  —  the  fulness 
and  explicitness  of  his  testimony  upon  this  later 
occasion  appear  perfectly  natural.  The  twice- 
repeated  Hp.Tr  pocrBtv  pov  ytyovev  (vv.16-80),  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  understood,  so  far  as  the  Baptist  himself 


is  concerned,  as  referring  to  pre-existence,  though 
this  was  probably  involved  in  the  thought  of  the 
Evangelist.  But  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  ‘the 
Lamb  of  God’  (vv.29-36),  and  especially  the  phrase 
‘which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world’  (v.29), 
reveals  a  conception  of  the  Saviour’s  Messianic 
functions  which  is  certainly  profound,  but  which, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  which  have  been  taken 
to  it,  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  one  who 
had  brooded  like  John  over  the  utterances  of  OT 
prophecy  (cf.  especially  Is  53). 

The  Fourth  Evangelist  records  a  further  witness 
regarding  Jesus  which  John  bore  to  his  own  dis¬ 
ciples  on  a  later  occasion,  when  he  was  baptizing 
in  iEnon  (wli.  see),  near  to  Salim  (323ff-).  In  this 
passage  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
the  original  words  and  facts  of  history  and  the 
Johannine  setting  and  atmosphere  is  even  greater 
than  usual,  but  the  figure  of  the  Bridegroom  1  that 
hath  the  bride’  and  the  Bridegroom’s  friend  who 
rejoices  in  the  other’s  joy  (v.29),  and  the  saying, 
‘He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease’  (v.30),  are 
so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  other  utterances  of 
the  Baptist  recorded  in  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  regarding  the  relations  between 
the  Messiah  and  himself  (Mt33,11,  Jn  l15-  2r),  that 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  of  historical 
reality  which  they  make  upon  the  reader. 

v.  .John’s  Imprisonment  and  Death  (Mt  143-12, 
Mk  617"29,  Lk  319-  20 ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  v.  1,  2). 
— According  to  the  Synoptists,  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  John  were  due  to  the  spiteful  hatred 
of  Herodias  (wh.  see),  because  he  had  rebuked 
Herod  for  making  her  his  wife  in  flagrant  defiance 
of  the  law  of  Israel  (Lv  1816  2021).  Josephus,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  Herod  put  the  prophet  to 
death  because  lie  ‘  feared  lest  the  great  influence 
John  had  over  the  people  might  put  it  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  ;  for  they  seemed 
ready  to  do  anything  he  should  advise.’  The  two 
statements,  however,  are  not  irreconcilable  ;  and 
certainly  the  evidence  of  Josephus,  whose  interests 
as  a  historian  lay  altogether  in  the  political  direc¬ 
tion,  is  not  such  as  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  more  detailed  and  more 
intimate  Gospel  narrative.  It  may  very  well  have 
been  the  case  that,  while  John’s  death  was  really 
due  to  the  implacable  hate  of  Herodias,  Herod  felt 
that  this  was  hardly  an  adequate  ground,  or  one 
that  he  would  care  to  allege,  for  the  execution  of 
the  Baptist,  and  so  made  political  reasons  his 
excuse.  Assuredly  there  was  nothing  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  revolutionary  about  John  ;  yet  his  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  people  and  the  wild  hopes  raised 
among  certain  classes  by  his  preaching  might  make 
it  easy  for  Herod  to  present  a  plausible  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  base  deed  by  representing  John  as  a 
politically  dangerous  person. 

There  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  within  the 
Evangelic  narratives  themselves,  when  we  find 
Mt.  saying  that  Herod  would  have  put  John  to 
death  but  that  he  fe.ared  the  multitude  (145),  while 
Mk.  alleges  that  Herod  ‘feared  John,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  an  holy,  and 
kept  him  safe  .  .  .  and  heard  him  gladly  ’  (620). 
But  the  contradiction  lies  in  Herod’s  character 
rather  than  in  the  testimonies  of  the  two  writers, 
and  the  words  iroWa.  Tyn-Spei,  ‘  he  was  much  per¬ 
plexed  ’  (Mk  620  WH  and  BY),  explain  adequately 
enough  a  moral  situation  of  which  we  have  the 
final  revelation  in  Herod’s  weakly  vacillating  be¬ 
haviour,  ‘letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,’ 
when  Herodias  through  her  daughter  Salome  (Mt 
146,  Mk  622  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  4)  presented 
her  horrible  request.  That  Herod  did  not  really 
regard  John  as  a  political  fanatic  is  suggested  by 
all  that  the  Gospels  tell  us  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  treated  him  while  he  lay  in  jirison ;  by  the 
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personal  audiences  he  granted  him  (Mk  G2(l),  and 
by  the  fact  that  lie  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse 
with  his  disciples  (Mt  ll2,  Lk  718' 1!)),  and  through 
them  to  exchange  messages  with  Jesus  (Mt  ll2'6, 
Lk  719'23). 

The  message  which  John  sent  to  Jesus  has  often 
been  regarded  as  exceedingly  strange  on  the  part 
of  one  who  had  previously  borne  so  signal  a  witness 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  he  sent  his  messengers  not  because 
there  was  any  wavering  of  his  own  faith,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  wished  some 
confirmation  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  be 
given  (see  Bebb  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  680"').  But  the 
more  simple  explanation  is  also  the  one  which  is 
truer  to  human  nature.  The  depression  wrought 
by  imprisonment  on  one  accustomed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  wilderness,  together  with  his  disappointment 
at  the  seeming  delay  of  Jesus  to  assert  His  power 
and  authority  as  the  Christ  of  Israel,  had  resulted 
in  an  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  soul 
of  the  great  prophet,  when  he  began  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  lie  had  not  made  a  great  mistake. 
That  in  spite  of  his  doubts  he  had  not  lost  his  faith 
in  Jesus  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  it  was  to 
Jesus  Himself  that  he  applied  to  have  these  doubts 
removed,  as  well  as  by  that  message  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  ‘  strong  consolation  ’  which  the 
Bridegroom  sent  back  to  His  sorely  tried  friend  : 
‘Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me’  (Mt  ll6,  Lk  723). 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Castle  of 
Machasrus  (wh.  see)  was  the  scene  of  the  Baptist’s 
imprisonment  {Ant.  xvm.  v.  1,  2).  Machserus  was 
a  powerful  stronghold,  at  once  a  fortress  and  a 
palace  (BJ  VII.  vi.  1-3;  cf.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  V. 
xvi.  72),  situated  ou  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  569  f. ).  Within 
these  gloomy  walls,  then,  the  death  of  John  took 
place,  one  of  ‘  those  awful  tragedies  for  which 
nature  has  provided  here  so  sympathetic  a  theatre  ’ 
(op.  cit.  in  loc.).  Of  this  tragedy  St.  Mark  has 
furnished  us  with  the  fullest  account  (621'29)  in  a 
narrative  which  is  not  more  thrilling  in  its  dramatic 
vividness  than  it  is  instinct  with  the  elements  of 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  self-evidencing 
moral  and  historical  truth. 

vi.  John  and  his  Disciples. — Besides  the 
crowds  that  came  to  him  to  be  baptized,  John 
appears  to  have  drawn  around  him  a  circle  of  closer 
followers,  who  are  referred  to  in  all  the  Gospels  as 
Ids  ‘disciples’  (Mt  914  [I!  Mk  218,  Lk  533]  ll2  [||  Lk 
V8-  M],  Mk  629,  Lk  ll1,  Jn  l35-  37  325  41  ;  cf.  Ac  1825 
19lff-).  It  appears  that,  unlike  Jesus,  he  enjoined 
regular  fasts  upon  his  disciples  (Mt  9U||),  and  that 
he  also  gave  them  forms  of  prayer  (Lk  ll1)  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  frequently 
(Lk  533).  Possibly  he  utilized  them  as  assistants 
in  the  work  of  baptizing,  for  which  he  could 
hardly  have  sufficed  personall,r  when  his  movement 
was  at  its  height. 

It  was  from  the  circle  of  these  disciples  of  the 
Baptist  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  immediately 
drawn  (Jn  l28"51),  and  that  not  only  with  John’s 
full  consent,  but  through  his  own  express  witness 
both  in  public  (Jn  l19ff-29ff-)  and  in  private  (v.35f-)  to 
the  superior  worth  of  Jesus  and  to  his  own  function 
as  the  mere  herald  and  forerunner  of  the  latter. 
And  yet  he  did  not,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
decline,  after  Christ’s  baptism,  to  stand  any  longer 
to  others  in  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his  disciples. 
Perfectly  loyal  as  he  was  to  Him  whom  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Messiah,  he  evidently  felt,  as  Jesus 
also  did  previous  to  John’s  imprisonment  (Jn  322-  24 
41-2),  that  there  was  still  need  for  a  work  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  room  therefore  for  a  disciplesliip  to 
the  Forerunner.  But  when  his  disciples  grew 
jealous  of  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  Jesus, 
vol.  I.— 55 
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and  came  to  him  with  their  complaint,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  to  them  once  more  the  true  relation 
between  that  Other  and  himself, — ‘He  must  in¬ 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease,’ — and  reminded  them 
how  he  had  said  from  the  first  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  but  was  sent  before  Him  (Jn  328  ;  cf.  Mt 
311 1|). 

The  fidelity  of  John’s  disciples  to  their  master  is 
shown  by  their  holding  together  and  continuing- to 
observe  his  prescriptions  after  he  was  cast  into 
prison  (cf.  Alt  412  |j  with  914||),  by  their  attendance 
upon  him  during  his  captivity  (Mt  11 2ff-,  Lk  718-i*)ff-)j 
and  by  their  loving  and  reverent  treatment  of  his 
corpse  (Mk  629).  The  vital  impression  he  made 
upon  them,  and  the  self-propagating  power  of  the 
baptism  of  repentance  in  the  absence  of  a  higher 
teaching,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  20 
years  afterwards,  and  in  the  far-off  city  of  Ephesus, 
.St.  Paul  found  certain  disciples,  including  no  less 
a  personage  than  Apollos,  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  knew  no  other  baptism  than  that  of  John  (Ac 
19lff-,  cf.  18';4ff-).  Before  the  growing  light  of 
Christianity  John’s  baptism  as  a  baptism  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Messiah  soon  vanished  away,  but 
the  traces  of  his  memory  and  influence  are  found 
lingering  long  afterwards  in  the  name,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Hemerobaptists,  who  claimed 
John  as  one  of  themselves  (Clem.  Horn.  ii.  23;  cf. 
Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  HE  iv.  22  ;  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  On  the  relation  of  the  Hemero¬ 
baptists  to  John,  see  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p. 
402  ff.). 

vii.  Our  Lord’s  estimate  of  John. — The  task 
of  appreciating  the  character  and  activity  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  rendered  easy  for  us  by  the  frequent 
utterances  of  Jesus  Himself.  If  the  worth  of 
praise  is  to  be  measured  by  the  lips  from  which  it 
falls,  no  mortal  man  was  ever  praised  so .  greatly 
as  he  whom  Jesus  described  as  ‘  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light’  (Jn  535),  as  one  who  was  ‘much 
more  than  a  prophet’  (Mt  1 19  RV,  Lk  726),  as  the 
Elijah  who  by  his  coming  was  to  ‘  restore  all 
things’  (Mt  ll14  1710ff',  Mk  9uff-)  ;  and  of  whom  He 
said  :  ‘  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist’ 
(Mtll11;  see  the  whole  passage,  and  cf.  Lk  72lfr-). 
That  John  had  his  limitations  Jesus  made  clear 
(Mk  218<T- ),  but  He  attributed  these  not  to  any 
personal  shortcomings,  but  to  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  the  time  of  preparation,  and  so  stood 
by  a  dispensation al  necessity  outside  of  the  realized 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  llllb,  Lk  728b). 

Again  and  again  Jesus  revealed  His  sense  of  the 
Divine  value  that  attached  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
He  showed  it  when  He  insisted  on  submitting  to 
that  baptism  Himself,  and  by  the  words  He  used 
on  the  occasion  (Mt  315).  He  showed  it  when  He 
asked  the  question,  ‘  The  baptism  of  John,  whence 
was  it?  from  heaven,  or  of  men?’  (Mt  21 26 1|),  a 
question  to  which  His  own  answer  was  self-evident, 
and  which  St.  Luke  answers  for  us  when  he  says 
that  ‘all  the  people  when  they  heard,  and  the 
publicans,  justified  God,  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  But  the  Pharisees  and  the 
lawyers  rejected  for  themselves  the  counsel  of  God, 
being  not  baptized  of  him’  Lk  729f-).  And  may  we 
not  say  that  in  His  words  to  a  certain  Pharisee  (Jn 
31)  about  the  necessity  of  a  birth  ‘  of  water  and  the 
Spirit’  (v.5),  He  was  indicating  once  more  the  deep 
religious  value  of  John’s  water-baptism,  while  in¬ 
sisting  at  the  same  time  on  the  indispensableness 
of  that  spiritual  birth  which  comes  only  from  above 
(v.3)?  Time  after  time,  too,  even  to  the  closing 
days  of  His  ministry,  words  which  Jesus  let  fall 
reveal  to  us  that  He  carried  about  with  Him  con¬ 
tinually  the  thought  of  His  predecessor’s  career, 
and  perceived  the  bearing  of  its  lessons  upon  His 
own  ministry  and  earthly  lot  and  fate  (see  Mt  915fl 
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Hi2ff.  isf.  2132,  Lk  1613).  And,  finally,  after  His 
resurrection,  we  find  that  as  He  had  justified  John 
at  the  first  by  taking  up  his  baptism  of  preparation, 
so  now  He  crowns  the  work  of  the  Forerunner  by 
instituting  the  baptism  of  the  Kingdom  itself  (Mt 
2819).  John  had  adopted  the  rite  as  the  distinctive 
symbol  of  his  reforming  activity  and  the  gateway 
into  the  sphere  of  Messianic  preparation.  Jesus 
transformed  it  into  a  sacrament  of  the  Christian 
Church — at  once  the  token  of  the  gospel  of  for¬ 
giveness  and  the  sign  and  seal  of  discipleship  to 
Himself. 

Literature. — Relative  sections  in  works  on  Life  of  Christ  by 
Neander,  Keim,  Renan,  Weiss,  Beysohlag,  and  Edersheim ; 
Ewald,  III  vi.  160-200;  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist]  Feather, 
John  the  Baptist]  Hastings’  DB,  artt.  ‘John  the  Baptist,’ 
‘  Baptism,’ and  vol.  ii.  610  f.  ;  PRES,  art.  ‘  Johannes  der  Taufer’; 
Haupt,  Johaimes  der  Taufer ;  Bornemann,  Die  Taufe  Christ  i 
durch  Johannes  \  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  i. ;  Expos,  Times,  xiii. 
[1902]  483 f.,  xv.  [1903]  6 ft.  ;  Expositor,  i.  v.  [1877]  llff.,  98tf., 
viii.  [1878]  23ff.,  in.  i.  [1885]  267  ff.,  v.  i.  [1895]  201  ft.,  vi.  [1897] 
139ft.,  vii.  [1898]  187 ff.  ;  Wilkinson,  A  Johan-nine  Document  in 
the  First  Chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  the  earlier  sections  of 
Althaus,  Die  Heilsbedeutmuj  der  Taufe. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

JOHN  (THE  APOSTLE).— As  the  Gospels  are 
but  memorabilia  of  Jesus,  giving  relatively  but 
meagre  accounts  of  His  life  and  works,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  can  afford  us  only  glimpses  of 
the  Apostles.  Such  is  the  case  ;  and,  while  a  few 
more  references  are  made  to  Peter,  James,  and 
John  than  to  the  others,  we  have  no  such  material 
as  allows  any  more  than  a  fragmentary  account  of 
any  one.  Tradition  has,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
added  to  the  Scripture  narrative  a  story  of  sub¬ 
sequent  activity  and  fate.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  therefore,  to  all  that  is  known  of  John 
we  may  group  the  materials  under  the  following 
heads  :  (1)  those  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  (2)  those 
given  us  by  tradition.  To  the  account  thus  obtained 
we  shall  add  a  brief  delineation  of  his  character. 

i.  The  Testimony  of  Scripture. — Preliminary 
to  giving  the  facts  in  their  chronological  order,  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  almost  universal 
identification  of  the  unnamed  disciple  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  John.* 

John  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Jn  l35).  How  long  he  had  been 
with  this  stern  preacher  of  the  desert  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  time  was  one  of  preparation  for 
the  higher  discipleship  soon  to  follow.  After  the 
Temptation  Jesus  returned  to  the  Jordan.  Then 
and  there  John  first  met  Jesus,  and,  with  Andrew, 
showed  such  deep  interest  in  Him  that  He  invited 
them  to  go  with  Him  to  His  abode.  So  critical 
was  the  hour  when  they  went — four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon — that  it  was  remembered  long  years 
after  (l36'40).  John’s  home  was  in  Galilee  (pro¬ 
bably  at  Bethsaida),  where  his  father,  Zebedee,  a 
man  apparently  of  means  (Mk  l20),  was  busy  as  a 
fisherman  on  the  Lake.  His  mother  was  Salome 
(cf.  Mt  2758  with  Mk  1540).  On  the  next  day  after 
his  first  meeting  with  Jesus,  John  accompanied 
Him  to  Galilee,  and  was  present  at  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana  (Jn  21"11).  From  Cana  they  went  to 
Capernaum,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  ready  for 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover.  At  this 
first  Passover  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple,  and  also 
‘  did  signs  ’  which  awakened  popular  interest.  Here 
also  He  conversed  with  Nicodemus  (2I3-321).  The 
capital  had  not  shown  itself  ready  for  the  work  He 
wished  to  do,  so  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  country 
of  Judaea  and  summoned  the  people  to  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  just  as  the  Baptist  himself  was  doing. 

*  Dr.  Delff  has  with  considerable  force  advanced  and  defended 
the  theory  that  ‘the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved’  was  not  the 
Apostle  John,  but  a  younger  disciple,  who  shared  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Twelve,  but  who  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem  and  a 
member  of  the  higher  aristocracy.  While  this  theory  explains 
satisfactorily  some  of  the  facts  given  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  beset 
with  grave  difficulties. 
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John  was  with  Him  all  through  this  sojourn  of 
over  seven  months  in  Judaea,  and  doubtless  assisted 
in  the  administering  of  the  baptismal  rite,  for 
Jesus  did  not  Himself  baptize  (42).  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Jesus  returned  by  way  of  Samaria  to 
Galilee.  On  the  way  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
Samaritan  woman,  so  fully  depicted  for  us  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (41'42).  Once  more  the  Master  came 
to  Cana,  and  while  there  cured  the  nobleman’s  son 
(w.48'64).  For  a  brief  time  John  seems  now  to  have 
been  at  home,  and  to  have  engaged  in  his  customary 
business  of  fishing ;  but  the  Baptist’s  imprison¬ 
ment  was  the  signal  to  Jesus  for  more  vigorous 
work,  and  He  appeared  at  the  Lake-side  to  call  to 
be  His  permanent  escort  the  men  who  had  already 
acknowledged  Him  and  given  Him  some  service 
(Mk  l13-20,  Mt  418-22,  Lk  5111).  John  now  entered 
upon  that  second  stage  of  discipleship  which  was 
to  prepare  him  for  his  life-work.  The  record  of 
events  which  shows  Jesus  performing  miracles  and 
preaching  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  is 
the  record  of  John’s  training  (see  Mk  l21-222).  When, 
some  time  afterwards,  John  was  chosen  to  the 
Apostolate  (Mk  313‘19%  Mt  102'4,  Lk  612'19),  it  was 
but  to  confirm  him  in  the  position  he  had  already 
occupied,  and  to  make  more  definite  his  mission. 
At  this  time  Jesus  called  him  and  his  brother 
Boanerges,  that  is,  ‘  sons  of  thunder  ’  (Mk  317).  See 
Boanerges. 

As  from  this  time  onwards  the  most  of  John’s 
experiences  were  common  to  all  the  Apostles,  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  only  those  which  were  in  any 
way  exceptional  for  him.  They  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  little  band,  and  that  he  was  especially  close  in 
friendship  to  the  Master.  With  Peter  and  James 
he  saw  the  raising  of  Jairus’  daughter  (Mk  537,  Lk 
851).  These  three  were  with  Jesus  upon  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  (Mk  92,  Mt  171,  Lk  928).  It  was 
John  who  ‘answered  and  said,  Master  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name ;  and  we  forbade 
him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us’  (Mk  938,  Lk 
949).  It  was  he  and  James  who  wished  to  call 
down  fire  upon  an  inhospitable  Samaritan  village 
(Lk  954).  His  mistaken  ambition  for  high  place  at 
the  side  of  his  Master  is  recorded  in  ML  1037,  Mt 
2021.  He  took  part  in  the  questioning  about  the 
time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  prophecies 
concerning  Jerusalem  (Mk  13s).  He  and  Peter 
were  sent  to  make  ready  the  Passover  (Lk  22s).  At 
the  supper  itself  he  reclined  ‘in  Jesus’  bosom’  (see 
art.  Bosom),  and  asked  Him  who  it  was  that  was 
to  be  the  betrayer  (Jn  1323"25).  In  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  he  was,  with  Peter  and  James,  near 
his  Master  (Mk  1433,  Mt  2637).  Panic-stricken,  he 
lied  with  all  the  other  disciples  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  (Mt  2656),  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
followed  the  procession  to  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest  (Jn  1815).  Being  known  to  the  high  priest, 
lie  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  ami 
secured  entrance  for  Peter  (v.13).  Faithful  now 
to  the  last,  he  stood  near  the  cross,  and  there 
received  the  commission  to  care  for  the  mother  of 
Jesus  (1926-27).  On  the  morning  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  Mary  Magdalene  tells  him  and  Peter  of  the 
empty  grave,  and  they  hasten  together  to  the  spot 
(202- 3).  In  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  Lord  in  Galilee  (212"7)  the  ‘  sons  of  Zebedee  ’ 
have  special  mention,  and  again  in  the  closing 
scene  and  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  should  not  die  before  the  Lord’s 
coming  is  corrected,  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
witness  as  given  in  this  Gospel  confirmed  (2120--4). 

Outside  of  the  Gospels  there  are  but  few  refer¬ 
ences  to  him  in  the  NT.  In  the  Acts  he  appears 
twice  in  the  company  of  Peter.  As  they  were 
going  together,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  to  the 
Temple,  they  met  a  man,  lame  from  birth,  at  the 
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Beautiful  Gate,  and  cured  him.  The  deed  caused 
great  excitement,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered 
around  them  in  Solomon’s  porch.  While  they 
were  speaking  to  the  people  the  authorities  came, 
and  ‘  being  sore  troubled  because  they  taught  the 
people,’  arrested  them,  and  on  the  following  day 
brought  them  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  4s).  Later, 
he  and  Peter  were  sent  to  Samaria  to  those  who 
had  received  the  word  of  God  under  Philip’s 
ministry,  and  ‘  they  prayed  for  these  that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  (814- 10).  About 
a.d.  50  we  find  John  in  Jerusalem,  for  at  that  time 
Paul  meets  him  there  and  consults  with  him 
regarding  his  work  among  the  Gentiles  (Gal  21'9). 
He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church.  The  only  other  mention  of  him  in  the 
NT  is  in  Rev  l4- 9. 

ii.  The  testimony  of  tradition.— 1.  Regard¬ 
ing  John's  residence  in  Ephesus. — From  the  time 
of  his  meeting  with  Paul  in  Jerusalem  until  his 
activity  in  later  life  at  Ephesus,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Apostle.  Nicephorus  (HE  ii.  2) 
tells  us  that  Mary  lived  with  John  in  Jerusalem  for 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Lord.  There  is 
nothing  unlikely  in  this  story,  unless  it  be,  asGodet 
suggests,  that  ‘his  own  home’  (Jn  1927)  was  in 
Galilee  rather  than  in  the  capital,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  an  explanation  of  the  Apostle’s 
absence  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  first  visit  to  the  city 
(Gal  l18- 19).  It  is  but  conjecture,  however,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  his  final  departure  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  though  we  know  that  he  was  not  there 
when  Paul  came  for  the  last  time  (Ac  2118ir-),  and 
that  the  signs  of  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
city  caused  all  the  Christians  to  retire  to  Pella, 
c.  68  A.D.  (Eus.  HE  iii.  5.  3).  It  is  of  more  moment 
to  inquire  why  he  should  go  to  Ephesus,  and  in 
answer  two  reasons  may  be  given  :  (a)  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  city  as  a  centre  for  missionary  activity  ; 
and  ( b )  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  and  developing 
the  work  of  Paul.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1st 
cent.  ‘  the  Church’s  centre  of  gravity  was  no  longer 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  not  yet,  at  Rome  ;  it  ivas  at 
Ephesus’  (Thiersch,  quoted  by  Godet,  Com.  on  John, 
vol.  i.  p.  45).  Not  only  within  the  borders  of  this 
city  had  Christianity  made  a  marked  impression, 
but  all  about  were  cities  in  which  the  Church  had 
been  established.  The  seven  letters  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  enable  us  to  see  what  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
intelligent  care  were  needed  to  protect  these 
Churches  from  error  in  doctrine,  and  to  keep  them 
faithful  in  life.  No  louder  call  for  Apostolic 
service  could  be  given  than  this  part  of  the  world 
was  then  giving,  and,  as  far  as  tradition  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  call.  Just  at  this  point,  however, 
criticism,  in  the  interest  of  its  discussions  regard¬ 
ing  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  has  taken 
its  stand,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  tradition 
is  untrustworthy.  The  Ephesian  residence  of  John 
is  therefore  a  critical  matter,  and  as  such  must 
be  given  somewhat  extended  attention.  The  main 
witnesses  for  the  common  tradition  are  Irenseus, 
Polycrates  (Bishop  of  Ephesus),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

(a)  Irenceus  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the 
Apostle’s  presence  in  Asia,  and  says  explicitly : 

‘  Afterwards  *  (i.e.  after  the  first  three)  ‘  John  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  who  also  lay  on  His  breast,  likewise  published  a  Gospel 
while  dwelling  at  Ephesus’  (adv.  JJwr.  iii.  1).  Polycarp  was 
not  only  instructed  by  the  Apostles,  and  had  intercourse  with 
many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  he  was  also  installed  by  the 
Apostles  as  Bishop  in  Asia  in  the  Church  at  Smyrna.  ‘  We  also 
saw  him  (Polycarp)  in  our  earliest  youth,  for  he  lived  very  long:, 
and  left  this  life  at  a  great  age,  having  suffered  a  glorious  anti 
brilliant  martyrdom,  and  having  always  taught  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  Apostles.’  Also  the  Church  at  Ephesus, 
founded  by  Paul,  and  with  which  .John  lived  till  Trajan’s  time 
(98-117),  ‘  is  a  truthful  witness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles’ 
(ib.  iii.  3,  4).  In  a  letter  to  Florinus,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
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preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  v.  20),  Iremuus  tells  of  his  vivid 
recollections  of  Polycarp.  The  way  of  the  venerable  martyr’s 
life,  his  bodily  form,  the  discourses  he  gave  to  the  people,  and 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  intercourse  witli  John  and 
with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  were  clearer  to  him 
(Irenaeus)  in  memory  than  many  recent  experiences.  Again, 
when  Victor  the  Bishop  of  Rome  excommunicated  the  Quarto- 
deciman  Churches,  I  renseus  wrote  admonishing  the  Bishop, 
and,  in  the  course  of  what  he  had  to  say,  referred  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Anicetus  and  Polycarp  over  the  Paschal  question, 
in  these  words  :  ‘  Anicetus  could  not  persuade  Polycarp  not  to 
observe  what  he  had  always  observed  with  John  the  disciple  of 
our  Lord  and  the  other  Apostles  with  whom  he  had  associated’ 
(Eus.  HE  v.  24). 

The  value  of  all  this  testimony  is  enhanced  when 
one  marks  the  overlapping  of  lives  which  is  here 
evident.  Polycarp  su tiered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
a.d.  155  at  the  age  of  86.  He  was  born,  therefore, 
in  the  year  69.  If  John  lived  until  Trajan’s  time, 
it  were  easily  possible  for  the  two  to  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  each  other.  Irenseus  while  a  boy 
(12-18  years  of  age)  listened  with  peculiar  and 
observant  attentiveness  to  Polycarp.  These  three 
names  cover  over  a  century.  They  link  together 
in  such  a  manner  the  experiences  of  personal  asso¬ 
ciations  and  reverent  memories  that  the  evidence 
for  John’s  presence  in  Ephesus  seems  well-nigh 
conclusive.  Its  cogency,  however,  is  supposed  to 
be  greatly  weakened  by  two  important  considera¬ 
tions  :  (a)  the  silence  among  older  writers  regard¬ 
ing  the  Ephesian  residence,  and  (b)  the  possible 
confusion,  on  the  part  of  Irenaeus,  of  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter.  At  first  sight 
the  silence  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  is  surprising, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  explanation.  Polycarp’s  letter 
is  to  the  Philippian  Church,  and  calls  for  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jdlin.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  so  easy  to  account  for,  but  an  argument 
from  silence  is  precarious  when  one  considers  how 
sparingly  he  brings  in  even  the  name  of  Paul.  It 
is  apparently  the  similarity  of  their  fortunes  which 
leads  him  to  speak  of  this  Apostle  at  all,  for  just 
as  Paul  had  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus  on  his  way  to  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Rome,  so  Ignatius  at  Smyrna  re¬ 
ceived  a  delegation  from  Ephesus  (Ephes.  12). 
This  would  exclude  any  reference  to  John  ;  and  in 
view  of  all  other  evidence,  it  can  be  as  certainly 
affirmed,  as  it  can  be  denied,  that  the  general 
reference  in  the  previous  section  covers  the  name 
of  John.  This  reference  is,  ‘  May  I  be  found  in 
the  lot  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  who  have 
always  been  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Apostles 
through  the  power  of  J  esus  Christ  ’  (Ephes.  11). 
When,  moreover,  one  takes  into  account  the 
scantiness  of  the  remains  of  this  early  period, 
the  probable  growth  of  John’s  reputation  during 
the  2nd  century,  and  the  prevalence  in  the  Igna- 
tian  Epistles  themselves  of  a  Johannine  type  of 
teaching  (see  von  der  Goltz’s  ‘Ignatius  von  Antio- 
chien  als  Christ  undTheolog’  in  TU,  Bd.  xii.  [1894]), 
the  argument  from  silence  loses  much  of  its  force. 
The  other  consideration  urged  against  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Irenaeus  is  really  a  seconding  of  the  cor¬ 
rection  made  by  Eusebius  of  the  declaration  of 
Irenaeus  that  ‘  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  John  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp’  (adv.  Hcer.  v.  33.  4).*  The 
words  of  Eusebius  are  found  in  his  History,  iii.  39. 
After  quoting  the  above  words  from  Irenaeus,  he 
says,  ‘  But  Papias  himself  by  no  means  declares 
that  he  was  himself  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of 
the  holy  Apostles  ’ ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  infer 
that  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  who  was  meant  in 
the  statement  of  Iremeus.  This  brings  us  to  the 
examination  of  the  witness  of  Papias  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  whole  question.  In  his  preface  to  his 
Expositions  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  he  says  : 

*  This  objection  is  urpred  by  Keim,  Harnack,  Holtzmann,  and 
other  modern  critics  in  their  discussion  of  the  authorship  of 
John’s  Gospel. 
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‘  Cut  T  shall  not  hesitate  also  to  put  down  for  you  along  with 
my  interpretations  whatsoever  things  I  have  at  anytime  learned 
carefully  from  the  elders  and  carefully  remembered,  guarantee¬ 
ing  their  truth.  For  I  did  not,  like  the  multitude,  take  pleasure 
in  those  that  speak  much,  but  in  those  that  speak  the  truth  ; 
not  in  those  that  relate  strange  commandments,  but  in  those 
that  deliver  the  commandments  given  by  the  Lord  to  faith  and 
springing  from  the  truth  itself.  If,  then,  anyone  came  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  elders,  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the 
words  of  the  elders — what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what 
was  saifl  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas,  or  by  James,  or  by  John,  or 
by  Matthew,  or  by  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and 
what  things  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  say.  For  I  did  not  think  that  what  was  to  be  gotten 
from  the  books  would  profit  me  as  much  as  what  came  from  the 
living  and  abiding  voice’  (Eus.  HE  iii.  39). 

A  just  interpretation  of  these  words  must  allow 
for  a  distinction  between  the  Apostle  John  and  the 
Presbyter  John,  but  the  inference  based  on  the 
tense  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  ‘  What  things 
Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  say,’ — that  Papias  was  actually  a  hearer 
of  the  Presbyter, — is  very  questionable.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  given  to  the  import  of  this  latter 
part  of  Papias’  preface.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory 
understanding  is,  however,  that  which  makes  these 
words  we  have  just  quoted  refer  not  to  the  spoken 
witness,  but  to  the  written  testimony  of  Aristion 
and  the  Presbyter  John.*  In  his  search  for  en¬ 
lightenment  Papias  Inquired  after  the  unwritten 
sayings  of  all  referred  to  except  Aristion  and  John 
the  Presbyter.  In  their  case  his  inquiry  was  con¬ 
cerning  their  written  sayings  about  which  there 
might  be  some  doubt.  ‘  The  books,'  bearing 
possibly  such  titles  as  ‘  Narratives  of  Aristion,’  or 
‘Traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John,’  needed  con¬ 
firmation  by  competent  witnesses.  Papias  had  not 
the  same  confidence  in  them  as  in  oral  reports. 
Points  which  confirm  this  understanding  are  (1) 
the  hesitation  of  Eusebius  about  his  own  inference 
that  Papias  was  an  actual  hearer  of  John  the 
Presbyter  [‘  at  least  he  mentions  them  frequently 
by  name,  and  gives  their  traditions  in  writing  ’ 
(HE  iii.  39)];  (2)  the  suggested  antitheses  in  the 
phrases  ‘his  own  writing’  and  ‘unwritten  tradi¬ 
tion,’  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
sources  of  Papias  later  on  in  the  same  section  (HE 
iii.  39  :  ‘  The  same  author  has  communicated  also 
other  things  that  came  to  him  as  from  unwritten 
tradition  ’ ;  ‘  but  he  also  commits  to  his  own  writ¬ 
ing  other  narratives  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  of 
the  aforesaid  Aristion  and  traditions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byter  John’).  ‘His  own  writing’  suggests  some¬ 
body  else’s  writing ;  the  ‘  unwritten  tradition  ’ 
suggests  written  tradition.  If  this  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Papias  be  true,  then  it  affords  no 
evidence  that  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  the  Presbyter 
John.  Indeed,  it  does  not  require  us  to  think  that 
he  was  living  at  the  time  the  words  of  Papias  were 
written,  or  that  lie  was  even  ever  in  Ephesus  at  all. 
The  only  support  we  have  for  this  last  supposition 
is  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  interests  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  by  some  other 
John  than  the  Apostle  cites  the  tradition  that 
‘  there  are  two  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  John.’ 

\Ve  come  back  now  to  Iremeus.  The  statement 
which  he  makes  regarding  the  relationship  of 
Papias  to  the  Apostle  John  and  to  Polycarp  is  not 
derived  from  the  preface  of  Papias  (see  above),  and 
if  there  is  no  possible  confusion  in  the  two  Johns, 
we  need  only  ask  what  value  the  positive  state¬ 
ment  of  Iremeus  really  has.  Recall  for  a  moment 
his  reference  to  Polycarp.  If  these  words  are  true, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  then  it  was 
no  mere  passing  acquaintance  which  Iremeus  had 
with  Polycarp.  He  had  carefully  observed  him, 
and  attentively  listened  to  his  discourses.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  lie  understood  him,  whenever  he 

*  Se®  Drummond,  The  Character  and  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  199-204. 
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spoke  of  John,  to  be  referring  to  John  the  Pres¬ 
byter,  and  was  Polycarp  himself  talking  of  his 
intercourse  with  John  the  Presbyter?  Such  confu¬ 
sion  as  this  on  the  part  of  men  so  intimately  related 
is  quite  improbable.  Certainly  it  is  equally  improb¬ 
able  that,  at  the  early  time  of  Polycarp,  John  the 
Presbyter  should  have  become  such  a  figure  in 
Ephesus  that  Polycarp  could  speak  of  him  exactly 
as  if  he  were  John  the  Apostle.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  testimony 
of  Iremeus. 

( b )  In  turning  to  the  witness  of  Polycrates,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  had 
seven  relatives  who  were  bishops,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  an 
old  enough  man  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  of 
Polycarp.  He  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  know 
fully  whereof  he  wrote.  This  fact  of  the  continuity 
of  experiences  as  lying  behind  these  several  testi¬ 
monies  needs  repeated  emphasis.  In  his  letter  to 
Victor  (see  Eus.  HE  v.  24)  he  is  writing  upon  the 
Quartocleciman  question,  and  citing  his  authorities 
for  the  observance  of  the  ‘  fourteenth  day  of  the 
Passover  according  to  the  Gospel.’  Among  these 
he  places  ‘John,  who  was  both  a  witness  and  a 
teacher  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord, 
and  being  a  priest  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate.  He 
fell  asleep  at  Ephesus.’ 

The  reference  to  one  ‘  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Lord  ’  seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  Apostle,  but  two 
statements  of  Polycrates  seem  to  some  to  run  counter  to  this  : 
(1)  That  he  was  a  priest  and  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate  (to 
mTGtXov).  From  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xxvii.  14)  says 
the  same  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  it  is  probably  a 
purely  figurative  statement,  indicating  the  exalted  and  revered 
position  of  these  men  among  their  Christian  brethren.  (2)  The 
other  counter-statement  is  derived  from  the  notice  given  of 
Philip  in  this  same  letter.  It  is  claimed  that  Polycrates  has 
clearly  confused  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  hence  he  may 
have  in  the  same  way  confused  John  the  Apostle  with  John  the 
Presbyter.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  allusion  to  the 
daughters  of  Philip.  Briefly  stated,  the  disputed  evidence  is 
this.  Papias,  the  earliest  witness,  places  Philip  among  the 
Apostles  (II E  iii.  39).  Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  a  wonderful 
tale  which  he  heard  from  the  daughters  of  Philip.  There  is  no 
indication  whatever  that  this  is  not  the  same  Philip  just  referred 
to.  Polycrates  now  follows  with  his  testimony  that  among  those 
who  had  died  in  Asia  was  *  Philip,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
who  sleeps  in  Hierapolis,  and  his  two  virgin  daughters  and 
another  daughter  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at 
Ephesus  ’  (HE  iii.  31).  Again  the  reference  to  the  Apostle  is 
clear.  Clement  of  Alexandria  declares  that  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Philip  had  children,  and  that  Philip  gave  his  daughters  to 
husbands  (Strom,  iii.  6).  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  Philip  had  daughters.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  con¬ 
fusion.  If  this  comes  in  at  all,  it  appears  in  a  statement  of 
Proclus,  who,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Philip  and  his  daughters, 
says  :  ‘  After  this  arose  four  prophetesses,  the  daughters  of 
Philip,  at  Hierapolis  in  Asia.  Their  tomb  is  there,  and  the  tomb 
of  their  father’  (LIE  iii.  31).  The  close  resemblance  of  this 
record  to  the  statement  in  Ac  21 makes  it  appear  that  the 
Evangelist  is  referred  to ;  but  even  if  the  identification  of  the  two 
Philips  be  here  allowed,  it  is  made  comparatively  late,  and  need 
not  involve  Polycrates.  ‘The  report  of  Polycrates  deserves  our 
credence  rather  than  that  of  Proclus,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
Polycrates  was  earlier  than  Proclus ;  in  the  second  place, 
because  his  report  is  more  exact,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how, 
if  all  four  were  buried  in  one  place,  the  more  detailed  report  of 
Polycrates  could  have  arisen,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
easy  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  more  general  but  inexact  account 
of  Proclus’  (McGiffert  on  Eusebius,  in  loco).  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  we  have  in  Polycrates,  as  a  contemporary  of  Iremeus, 
an  independent  witness. 

(c)  It  is  in  connexion  with  ths  story  of  the  young 
convert  who  subsequently  became  a  robber  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  John’s  residence 
in  Asia.  The  value  of  this  testimony  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Clement,  in  gathering  memoranda  to  be 
‘  stored  up  against  old  age  as  a  remedy  against  for¬ 
getfulness,’  had  collected  traditions  handed  down 
‘  from  the  holy  Apostles  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Paul,  the  sons  receiving  it  from  the  father.’  As 
Drummond  says  of  this  witness,  ‘  Tt  seems  probable 
that  we  have  here  a  distinct  line  of  tradition  which 
affords  independent  confirmation  of  the  statements 
of  Iremeus  and  Polycrates.’  The  clearness,  posi¬ 
tiveness,  and  fulness  of  the  witness  of  these  three. 
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taken  together  with  the  personal  relations  involved, 
affords  adequate  basis  for  the  general  belief  of  the 
Church  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  John  made 
his  home  in  Ephesus. 

2.  Regarding  Johns  banishment  to  Patmus. — 

The  discussion  of  the  deliverances  of  tradition  in 
regard  to  John’s  exile  in  Patmos  is  vitally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  (see 
art.  ‘John,  Gospel  of,’  in  Hastings’  DD  ii.  707  ff. ). 
The  references  to  this  fact  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  Fathers,  and  begin  with  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(A. i).  190).  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epi- 

phanius,  Jerome  all  speak  of  it,  but  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  time  of  it.  Epiphanius  ( Hcer .  12)  assigns 
it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  while  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Internal  evidence  from  the 
Apocalypse  itself  favours  an  early  time,  while 
tradition  is  explicit  about  the  later  date.  All 
testimonies  to  the  exile  are  probably  based  upon 
the  statement  found  in  Rev  l9,  and  this  gives  no 
real  foundation  for  any  banishment  at  all.  If  John 
was  in  Patmos,  it  may  be  that  he  went  thither,  as 
Weiss  supposes,  to  find  a  religious  retreat,  or,  as 
others  think,  to  avoid  persecution. 

3.  Regarding  John's  death. — In  accord  with  the 
statement  of  Irenams  that  ‘  J ohn  remained  among 
them  (the  disciples)  in  Asia  up  to  the  time  of 
Trajan  ’  (adv.  I  her.  ii.  22),  it  has  been  generally 
believed  that  the  Apostle  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  died  quietly  at  Ephesus.  Of  late  this  opinion 
has  been  earnestly  disputed,  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Georgius 
Hamartolos  (9th  cent.),  which  reads,  ‘Papias, 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  declares  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  that  John  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews.’  This  testimony  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  de  Boor  Fragment,  which  ex¬ 
pressly  says  that  Papias  tells  in  his  second  book 
of  the  death  of  James  and  John  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  Of  course,  if  John  the  Apostle  died  in 
this  way,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  take  some 
other  John  as  the  John  of  Ephesus ;  and  all  the 
testimony  of  Irenteus,  Polycrates,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  a  confusion  of  names  underlying 
it  ;  also  the  John  of  the  Apostolic  council  (Gal  29) 
was  not  the  son  of  Zebedee.  All  this  is  by  no 
means  likely.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  record  of  Georgius — such  as 
Lightfoot’s  supposition  of  a  lacuna,  which  was 
later  filled  in  as  we  now  have  it  (see  Essay 
on  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  211  ff.);  or  Zahnrs 
(For-sch.  vi.  147-151)  of  an  interpolation,  and  that 
Papias  was  really  referring  to  the  Baptist ;  but  the 
more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  statement 
arose  from  a  desire  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  Mk 
1  O'®.  39,  an({  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  word 
naprvpCov,  which  in  its  earlier  sense  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  death.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
understand  why  Eusebius  and  others  ignored  the 
fact,  if  such  it  was. 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  get  at  the  real  facts 
of  tradition.  It  will  surprise  no  one  to  know  that 
the  life  of  one  so  eminent  as  John  was  embellished 
with  all  manner  of  legends,  such  as  his  meeting 
with  Cerinthus  in  the  bath-house  at  Ephesus  (adv. 
Hcer.  iii.  3,  4) ;  his  being  carried  in  extreme  old 
age  to  the  church,  and  saying,  ‘  Little  children,  love 
one  another’  (Jerome,  Com.  ad  Ga.l.  vi.  11);  his 
recovery  of  the  young  robber  from  his  life  of 
shame  (Eus.  HE  iii.  23) ;  his  immersion  in  a  cal¬ 
dron  of  boiling  oil  (Tert.  Prescript.  Hcer.  ch. 
xxvi. )  ;  and  a  number  of  others.  Some  of  them 
may  have  germs  of  truth  in  them.  They  all  seek 
in  some  way  to  illustrate  the  noble  character  of  the 
man,  or  to  interpret  the  prophecy  of  the  Gospels 
regarding  his  earthly  destiny. 

iii.  The  character  of  John.— It  is  commonly 
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thought  that  John  was  of  a  gentle,  contemplative 
nature,  and  almost  effeminate  in  character.  Con¬ 
templative  he  was,  and  the  Gospel  is  but  an 
expression  of  his  profound  meditation  upon  the 
character  and  work  of  his  Master  ;  hut  a  moment’s 
reflexion  upon  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Gospels 
(see  Mt  20-0'24,  Lk  949- 54 ),  in  correspondence  with 
which  are  some  of  the  legends  regarding  his  later 
life,  will  show  that  this  Apostle  was,  ’  at  least  in 
earlier  life,  impetuous,  intolerant,  and  ambitious. 
Doubtless  he  was  effectively  moulded  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  during  his  long  discipleship,  but  he  was 
always  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his  hatred  of 
evil  and  in  his  defence  of  truth.  He  loved  with  a 
strong,  passionate  devotion,  and  he  hated  all  wrong 
and  untruth  as  only  one  can  who  understands  as 
profoundly  as  he  did  the  significance  of  his  Lord 
and  His  teaching.  Because  of  his  profound  under¬ 
standing,  he  writes  as  one  who  has  an  immediate 
perception  of  truth.  He  does  not  reason  as  does 
Paul.  He  saw  ‘the  King  in  his  beauty,’  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ‘  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father  ’  (Jn  l14).  His  strength  and  devotion 
made  him  courageous  ;  his  affection  and  sympathy 
made  him  tender  and  abundantly  helpful.  His 
was  the  finest  type  of  strong  manhood  made 
beautiful  by  spiritual  purity. 

Literature. — Among  the  more  recent  works  which  discuss 
the  Ephesian  residence  of  John,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
following:  James  Drummond,  The  Character  and  Authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical 
Documents ;  W.  Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
A.  C.  McGiffert,  The  Apostolic  Age\  Encyc.  Bill.  art.  ‘John, 
Son  of  Zebedee  ’ ;  Hastings’  DB ,  art.  ‘  John,  the  Apostle  ’ ; 
Harnack,  Chronol.  der  A  lt chnst.  Lit.  bis  Eusebius,  pp.  320-340, 
656-680  ;  Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Hazara ,  Eng.  tr.  i.  pp.  211-232. 

James  S.  Riggs. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF  (I.  :  Critical  article).— 

Introduction. 

i.  External  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  Writers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  century. 

2.  Justin  Martyr. 

3.  Tatian. 

4.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. 

5.  Evidence  derived  from  Opponents  of  the  Church 

doctrine. 

6.  Evidence  afforded  by  the  Quartodeeiman  controversy. 

7.  The  Alogi. 

ii.  Internal  evidence  of  authorship. 

1.  The  author  is  a  Jew. 

2.  The  author  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine. 

3.  A  contemporary  of  the  events  and  persons. 

4.  Relationship  to  Jesus  and  the  Apostolic  circle. 

5.  Is  John  the  Apostle  the  author? 

iii.  The  divergences  from  the  Synoptic  narrative. 

iv.  The  problem  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  in  being  before  the 
Gospel  records  were  written.  They  did  not  origin¬ 
ate  the  institution,  but  are  themselves  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  four, 
St.  Paul  had  completed  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  in  Ephesus,  where  the  Gospel  was  written,  his 
doctrine  had  already  an  assured  place  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  It  is  therefore  historically  untrue  to 
say  that  faith  in  the  Divine  Person  and  work  of 
Jesus  is  destroyed  if  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  basis  of  our 
faith  we  must  dig  deeper  than  the  results  of  critical 
investigation. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  authorship  of  this 
Gospel  is  more  than  a  merely  academic  one.  It 
occupies  a  unique  position.  None  of  the  other 
three  claims  to  be  written  by  the  man  whose  name 
it  bears,  but  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  issued  with  an 
explicit  statement  to  that  effect  (21 24).  Moreover, 
its  contents  are  vitally  connected  with  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  author.  The  very  way  in  which 
his  identity  is  studiously  concealed  shows  that  the 
writer  is  himself  conscious  that  the  Gospel  contains 
I  a  personal  testimony,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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present  as  objective  and  impersonal.  We  desire  to 
know  who  it  is  that  claims  to  he  an  eye-witness  ;  who 
it  is  that  narrates  events  and  discourses  of  Jesus  so 
distinct  in  character  from  the  Synoptics,  and  yet 
meant  to  occupy  a  place  alongside  these  without 
contradiction  ;  who  it  is  that  has  so  boldly  mingled 
historic  fact  and  ideal  conceptions,  that  has  given 
to  the  Person  of  Christ  a  timeless  cosmic  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  has  represented  our  Lord  in  Ilis  acts 
and  in  His  words  as  Himself  justifying  that  im¬ 
pression  and  those  claims.  If,  as  is  certain,  the 
work  is  influenced  by  developed  theological  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  reflects  the  contemporary  historical 
situation  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  desire  to  be 
certain  that  the  writer  was  in  a  position  not  seri¬ 
ously  to  misrepresent  the  actual  facts.  This  is  no 
merely  antiquarian  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  be  read  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle,  and  it  would  seriously  detract 
from  its  value,  if,  as  extreme  critics  are  more  and 
more  inclined  to  allow,  that  claim  means  only  that 
it  contains  a  nucleus  of  Johannine  tradition.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  all  partition  theories  of  the 
Gospel  (e.g.  Wendt’s),  and  it  is  assumed  in  this  article 
that  their  authors  have  failed  to  prove  their  case. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  was  the  beloved 
disciple,  an  eye-witness  possessing  a  specially  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Jesus, 
we  have  an  assurance  that  when,  for  example,  he 
wrote  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Gospel,  he  felt 
himself  in  touch  not  merely  with  current  theological 
thought,  but  with  the  historic  fact  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  So  far  from  being  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Johannine  authorship,  the 
Prologue  even  gains  in  value  and  significance  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view.  The  striking 
juxtaposition  in  the  Prologue  of  the  timeless  Logos 
idea  and  the  historical  witness  of  the  baptist,  to 
whom  the  conception  was  unfamiliar,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  Baptist  throughout  the  Gospel, 
even  at  times  when  the  situation  scarcely  demands 
it  (e.g.  1040'42),  are  saved  from  abruptness  only  if  the 
writer  is  developing  an  impression  made  on  him  by 
his  earliest  teacher,  who  led  him  to  Christ.  Ilis 
experience  stretches  in  one  continuous  whole  from 
that  time  to  this  when  he  begins  to  write. 

I.  External  Evidence  for  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — The  face  of  the 
Johannine  problem  has  greatly  changed  since  the 
days  of  Baur  and  his  school.  The  prophecy  of 
Lightfoot,  that  ‘  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  held  discreditable  to  the  reputation 
of  any  critic  for  sobriety  and  judgment  to  assign  to 
this  Gospel  any  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  first 
century  or  the  very  beginning  of  the  second,’  has 
been  amply  fulfilled.  80-110  A.D.  may  be  regarded 
as  the  termini  a  quo  and  ad  quem  for  the  date  of  the 
writing,  and  the  trend  of  modern  opinion  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  century.  This  result  makes  it 
desirable  to  throw  the  emphasis  in  a  less  degree  on 
the  external  evidence  for  an  early  date,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  on  the  evidence  for  the  Apostolic 
authorship.  If,  however,  the  problem  of  external 
evidence  be  presented  in  this  form,  we  must  guard 
ourselves  against  a  certain  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  meagre  results.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Apostolic  author¬ 
ship  was  contested  in  the  2nd  cent,  except  by  the 
Alogi ;  and  none  that  it  was  ever  debated.  The 
questions  that  agitated  the  mind  of  the  Church  in 
this  period  seem  to  have  been  entirely  doctrinal 
(Gnosticism  and  Montanism).  Again,  it  is  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  that  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  distinct  value  attached  to  each  separate 
Gospel.  EciryyAioi'  was  the  term  employed  to  denote 
the  general  contents  of  those  books  that  embodied 
the  facts  concerning  the  life  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  and  we  first  find  the  term  et )ayyt\ia  in  Justin 
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(Apol.  I.  lxvi.).  The  contrast  between  the  Synop¬ 
tics  and  John  in  this  period  arose  entirely  from  the 
differences  in  subject-matter,  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  set  on  a  lower  plane 
of  authority. 

One  remarkable  fact  in  connexion  with  the  external  evidence 
is  that  none  of  the  writers  in  question  ever  actually  calls  St.  John 
an  Apostle.  This  fact  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  opponents  of  the 
Apostolic  authorship.  It  is  true  that  Irenseus  speaks  of  ‘John 
and  the  other  Apostles  ’ ;  but  in  referring  to  St.  John  alone  he 
always  calls  him  ‘the  disciple.’  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  where  the  title  aTctmXot  is 
only  once  used  and  there  in  a  sense  that  seems  to  depre¬ 

cate  any  presumptuous  or  mercenary  claim  to  official  position. 
If  such  claims  were  rife  in  Ephesus,  perhaps  St.  John  himself 
preferred  to  lie  known  as  ‘  disciple.’  (Cf.  II.  T.  Purchas,  Johann. 
Problems  and  Modem  Needs,  ch.  iii.). 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail, 
working  backwards  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent., 
the  evidence  of  those  Ecclesiastical  writers  who 
have  made  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  A  group  of  writers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
2nd  cent,  whose  geographical  distribution  over  the 
Christian  Church  gives  evidence  of  a  widespread 
tradition. 

(1)  Irenaeus  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul.  Ilis 
work  entitled  Against  Heresies  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  we  possess  other 
fragments.  An  important  letter  to  Florinus  has 
also  been  preserved.  The  date  of  his  literary 
activity  may  be  put  within  the  limits  173-190.  He 
explicitly  attributes  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
Apostle,  and  gives  it  a  place  alongside  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  He  says  that  ‘  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  leaned  upon  His  breast,’  wrote  it 
‘while  dwelling  in  Ephesus,  the  city  of  Asia’  (adv. 
Hcer.  in.  i.  1).  Stress  is  also  to  lie  laid  on  the  fact 
that  Irenseus  speaks  of  the  Gospels  not  merely  as 
Apostolic,  but  also  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  him  the  tradition  of  the  fourfold  Gospel,  which 
he  supports  strongly,  has  passed  into  a  deep  spiritual 
fact,  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  not  by  bringing 
forward  proofs  of  authorship,  but  in  his  well-known 
mystic  fashion.  ‘  The  gospel  is  the  Divine  breath 
or  word  of  life  for  men  ;  there  are  four  chief  winds  ; 
therefore  four  Gospels.’  He  brings  forward  other 
analogies,  all  of  which  are  equally  fanciful,  but 
serve  to  show  that  this  firm  belief  in  the  fourfold 
Gospel  as  a  Divine  arrangement  could  not  have  been 
a  creation  of  his  own  mind,  but  represents  a  tradition 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  opinion  of  Irenaeus 
is  corroborated  by  a  contemporary  letter  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Churches  at  Vienne  and  Lyons 
to  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  time  of 
persecution  in  177.  Thus  Irenaeus  is  in  touch  with 
the  living  Church  around  him. 

(2)  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  author  of  a 
statement  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  14),  which 
professes  to  represent  ‘  the  tradition  of  the  Presby¬ 
ters  from  the  first  (irapaSocnv  tQv  dvtKadtv  irpea- 
pvrtpoiv)  that  John,  last,  having  observed  that  the 
bodily  things  [ocopaTiKa.,  i.e.  the  simple  facts  relating 
to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ]  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels,  on  the  exhortation  of  his  friends 
(yvibpipoc),  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  produced  a  spiri¬ 
tual  Gospel.’  From  about  189,  Clement  was  head 
of  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria. 
His  great  reverence  for  his  teacher  Pantsenus,  who 
also  preceded  him  in  office,  may  fairly  he  regarded 
as  indicating  that  he  represents  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  at  Alexandria.  He  was  also  in  living 
touch  with  opinion  at  other  centres.  He  travelled 
in  Greece,  Magna  Grsecia,  Syria,  and  the  East, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information 
about  the  Apostolic  tradition.  In  his  extant  writ¬ 
ings  he  quotes  words  from  all  the  four  Gospels, 
regards  them  as  possessing  Divine  authority,  and 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  differences  between 
them  and  other  writings  professing  to  he  Gospels. 
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(3)  Tertullian  was  a  famous  theologian  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  born  at  Carthage  about 
160.  The  style  of  his  writing  suggests  that  he  was 
trained  as  an  advocate.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of 
great  learning.  Jerome  speaks  of  his  ‘  eager  and 
vehement  disposition,’  and  his  habit  of  mind  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  philosophic  temper  of 
Clement.  It  is  needless  to  quote  passages  from  his 
writings,  as  he  undoubtedly  assumes  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  and  lays  under 
contribution  every  chapter.  Little  is  known  of 
his  personal  life,  but  he  was  certainly  in  touch  with 
theological  opinion,  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  also 
at  Rome.  In  the  line  of  argument  that  he  adopts 
in  his  reply  to  Marcion  he  is  concerned  above  all 
else  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  in 
line  with  Apostolic  tradition.  He  makes  appeal  in 
another  writing,  de  Prescriptions  Haereticorum, 
to  the  testimony  of  those  Churches  that  were 
founded  by  Apostles,  or  to  whom  Apostles  declared 
their  mind  in  letters.  Among  these  he  mentions 
Ephesus,  evidently  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
St.  John.  His  term  for  the  fourfold  Gospel  is  a 
legal  term,  Evangelicum  Instrumcntum,  i.e.  a  valid 
document  finally  declaring  the  mind  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  spiritual  truth.  He  became  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader  of  the  Montanists,  and  would  on 
that  account  lie  predisposed  to  combat  any  objec¬ 
tion,  if  it  had  been  urged,  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  questions  of  literary  criticism,  applied  to 
the  Gospels.  In  his  reply  to  Marcion  he  makes 
careful  and  scholarly  investigation  into  the  text  of 
St.  Luke,  and  is  able  to  prove  that  Marcion’s  Gospel 
is  a  mutilated  copy. 

(4)  The  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon. 

— This  fragment  contains  the  earliest  known  list'  of 
the  books  that  were  regarded  at  the  date  at  which 
it  was  written  as  canonical.  It  was  published  in 
the  year  1740  by  an  Italian  scholar,  Muratori. 

Lightfoot,  Westcott,  and  others  argue  for  a  date  150-175  ;  but 
Salmon,  Zahn,  and  Harnack  agree  in  placing  its  date,  from 
internal  evidence,  not  earlier  than  A.D.  200.  Sanday,  in  his 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century  (pp.  264-266),  suggests  170-180, 
and  perhaps  within  ten  years  later.  Stanton,  in  The  Gospels  as 
Historical  Documents  (p.  247,  n.  1),  inclines  to  the  later  date. 

The  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  which  is  plainly  legendary.  The 
important  statement  in  it  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  St.  John  (Johannes  ex  discipulis),  who  is  also 
the  author  of  at  least  two  of  the  Epistles  (in  suis 
epistolis).  The  further  statement  is  made  that  he 
resolved  to  write  it  after  a  fast  had  been  held,  and 
at  the  request  of  contemporary  Christians  (cohort- 
antibus  condiscipulis  et  episcopis  suis),  and  the  con¬ 
currence  is  also  claimed  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
( recognoscentibus  cunctis).  The  second  statement 
seems,  like  the  yvi bpipoi  of  Clement,  to  be  founded 
on  Jn  l14  and  2124,  and  possesses  no  independent 
value,  except  as  an  interpretation  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  object  or  the  author  was  clearly  contro¬ 
versial,  ‘  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  separation  between 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age  and 
modern  additions’  (Salmon,  Introduction,  p.  46). 
He  strongly  protests,  for  example,  against  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Hernias  in  the  Canon,  though  he  has  no 
objection  to  its  being  ‘read.’  Bacon  (Hibbert 
Journal,  April  1903)  has  interpreted  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  as  indicating  the  existence  of  controversy 
in  the  Church  at  that  date  as  to  the  Apostolic  author¬ 
ship  ;  but  the  emphasis  on  that  question  might 
easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  historicity 
—the  varia  principia  of  the  Gospels — was  alone  in 
question.  There  is  no  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
statements  in  the  various  Gospels  ;  but  it  is  sought 
to  secure  for  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
a  place  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  three. 
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Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  NT  Canon  the 
admission  of  a  book  was  not  decided  solely  on  the 
question  of  authorship,  but  far  more  on  the  general 
consideration  whether  its  teaching  was  congruent 
with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Salmon 
thinks  that  the  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
is  arguing  against  the  Montanists,  and  Zahn  and 
Drummond  that  he  is  opposing  the  Alogi  (see 
below).  The  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fact  of 
the  Apostolic  authorship  was  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  well  known.  An  additional  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  view  that  the  historicity  alone  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  writer  is  that  the  words  of  the 
First  Epistle  (it  is  true  in  a  somewhat  inaccurate 
rendering),  ‘  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and 
heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
these  things  we  have  written  ’  (hair,  scripsimus),  are 
quoted  as  a  reference  by  the  author  to  his  Gospel. 

(5)  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (c.  A.D.  180), 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  defence  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  ‘a  real  or  imaginary 
heathen  friend  of  wide  learning  and  high  culture  ’ 
(Watkins).  He  is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  who,  while  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
Gospel  (l13),  also  refers  to  St.  John  by  name.  His 
words  are,  ‘We  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  all  Spirit-bearing  men,  among  whom  John 
says  ’  ;  and  then  follow  verbatim  quotations  from 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel.  There  are  also  other 
sentences  in  his  work  that  recall  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
It  is  significant  also,  as  belying  any  appearance  of 
controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 
that  he  introduces  the  name  of  St.  John  in  this  quite 
incidental  fashion.  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
are  also  attributed  to  him,  but  their  genuineness, 
upheld  by  Zahn,  is  assailed  by  Harnack.  This  part 
ot  his  evidence  must  at  present  be  set  aside. 

2.  Justin  Martyr. — The  works  of  Justin  that 
are  relevant  in  this  connexion  are  the  two  Apologies 
and  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  They  may 
be  set  within  the  limits  A.D.  140-161.  Palestine 
was  his  birthplace,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  father,  who  was  a  heathen.  He  was 
an  ardent  student  of  philosophy,  and  after  an  un¬ 
satisfying  experience  of  various  teachers  he  ulti¬ 
mately  became  a  Platonist.  After  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  account  in 
Trypho,  ii.-viii.,  he  was  ‘kindled  with  love  to 
Christ,’  and  consecrated  his  philosophic  attainments 
to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Among  the  authorities  to  which  J  ustin  refers  in 
the  course  of  his  writings,  he  gives  an  important 
place  to  ‘  The  Memoirs  of  Christ,  composed  by  the 
Apostles  and  those  who  followed  them.’  The  battle 
of  criticism  still  rages  around  the  question  whether 
Justin  includes  in  these  Memoirs  only  the  four 
Gospels.  It  may  now,  at  least,  be  regarded  as 
settled  amongst  all  classes  of  critics  that  Justin 
makes  use  of  the  Gospel  (cf.  Schmiedel,  Encyc. 
Bibl.,  art.  ‘John,  Son  of  Zebedee,’  ii.  2546).  It  is 
not  so  generally  admitted  that  he  includes  it 
among  his  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  deny  that  J  ustin  regarded  the  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  are  laid  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  explaining  how  his  contemporary  1  re  me  us 
could  be  so  assured  that  the  Gospel  is  a  genuine 
Apostolic  work. 

(1)  Quotations. — The  locus  classicus  in  Justin  is 
the  passage  on  Baptism  (Apol.  I.  lxi.).  He  describes 
how  those  who  are  about  to  make  a  Christian  pro¬ 
fession — 

‘are  brought  by  us  where  there  is  water,  and  are  born  again 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are  horn  again.  For 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then 
receive  the  washing  with  water.  For  Christ  also  said,  “  Except 
ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ” 
(itv  fjcr,  xvx-ytvvrtJyTt,  oi  ur,  iltriXOr ts  SiV  rtv  fixct'ki.xi  riiv  ovpavx,). 
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Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  once  been  born 
to  enter  into  their  mother’s  wombs,  is  manifest  to  all.’ 

This  passage  immediately  recalls  Jn  33'5.  The 
language,  however,  reveals  some  striking  variations 
from  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  No  one  would  now 
endorse  the  verdict  of  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Religion,  that 1  there  does  not  exist  a  single  linguistic 
trace  by  which  the  passage  in  Justin  can  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.’  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  some  of  his  expressions  have  more  than 
an  accidental  relationship  with  Mt  183.  Justin 
certainly  uses  avayewr]9r)Te  (‘born  again’)  instead 
of  yewqdq  Hvwtiev  (‘  born  from  above’)  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  this  variation  is  at  least  a  possible 
rendering  of  the  Johannine  expression.  There  are, 
however,  other  linguistic  differences.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  discovery  that  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (xi.  26)  there  is  a  passage  containing  similar 
linguistic  deviations  from  the  Gospel.  Has  their 
author  copied  Justin,  or  does  the  similarity  point 
to  the  use  by  both  of  a  common  source  other  than 
the  Gospel  ?  The  fact  that  the  context  in  each  is 
quite  different  excludes  the  first  hypothesis,  and  the 
second  may  well  be  viewed  as  improbable,  until  the 
alleged  common  source — that  ‘  gliost-like’  Gospel  of 
which  Volkmar  speaks — has  emerged  from  the  place 
of  shades,  and  embodied  itself  in  a  MS  (cf.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Character  and  Authorship,  pp.  88-96). 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  high 
probability,  amounting  to  certainty,  that  Justin 
quotes  Jn  33"5,  that,  giving  due  weight  to  linguistic 
differences,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  only  source 
known  to  us  from  which  he  could  have  derived 
such  ideas.  The  idea  of  birth  as  applied  to  spiritual 
change  is  found  in  none  of  the  Gospels  but  St. 
John;  and  it  is  significant  that  both  Justin  and 
St.  John  expressly  connected  this  thought  with  the 
rite  of  Baptism.  As  regards  the  impossibility  of  a 
second  physical  birth,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
somewhat  wistful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wilfully 
absurd,  objection  of  Nicodemus — which  in  theGospel 
is  the  symptom  of  a  heart  profoundly  moved,  and 
has  a  living  place  in  the  context — is  prosaically 
reproduced  by  Justin.  This  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  familiar  association  of  ideas  derived  from  the 
passage  in  Jn  3.  The  words,  ‘  for  Christ  also  said,’ 
introduce  the  quotation,  and  the  document  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  clearly  looked  upon  as  an 
authoritative  source  for  the  words  of  Christ. 

Justin  has  other  correspondences  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  uses  the 
title  povoyev-qs  of  Christ,  and  in  the  next  sentence 
speaks  of  the  Virgin-Birth  ( Dialogue  105),  adding 
the  words,  ‘  as  we  have  learned  from  the  Memoirs.’ 
This  seems  to  point  to  a  combination  of  St.  John 
and  the  Synoptics.  Justin  has  also  made  much  use 
of  the  thought  of  the  Logos  Gospel  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  and-  his  teaching  on  that  subject  is 
influenced  by  the  theology  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  that  Justin  does 
not  make  more  use  of  the  authority  of  the  Gospel 
in  his  teaching  about  the  Logos,  but  this  is  to  pre¬ 
suppose  that  the  thought  was  first  suggested  to  him 
by  that  source.  Justin’s  philosophy  is  filled  with 
Alexandrine  ideas,  but  the  thought  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos  of  which  Justin  makes  use  is  found 
only  in  St.  John  (Apol.  i.  32).  The  Johannine  ex¬ 
pressions  0d>s,  aap$  are  also  found  in  Justin. 

On  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  Justin  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  discovered  in  1802,  see  Hastings’ 
D IS  iii.  535b  ;  Drummond,  Character  and  Authorship ,  pp.  151-155. 
The  evidence  is  insufficient  to  prove  that  this  Gospel  is  one  of 
Justin’s  Memoirs.  Loisy  and  Harnack  hold  that  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  is  dependent  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  whose  existence  it 
would  therefore  be  the  most  ancient  witness.  The  date  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  is  put  c.  110-130  by  Loisy  (Le  Quatrihne  Evangile , 
p.  16)  and  Harnack  ( Chron .  i.  623). 

(2)  His  we  of  the  Gospel. — Another  consideration 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  Justin  did  not  regard 
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the  Gospel  as  an  authority  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Synoptics,  and  therefore  viewed  it  as  non- Apostolic. 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.,  art.  ‘John,  Son  of  Zebedee,’ 
ii.  2546)  states  that  ‘  his  employment  of  it  is  not 
only  more  sparing  but  also  more  circumspect’  than 
his  use  of  the  Synoptics.  There  are  occasions  on 
which  it  would  be  open  to  him  to  use  it  in  proof  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ.  Why  has  Justin  not  used  the  Fourth 
Gospel  more?  It  is  perfectly  relevant  to  reply 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know,  with  complete  certainty.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  certain  considerations  that  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Justin  is  certainly  the  first  writer 
who  displays  the  tendency  to  attach  a  separate 
value  to  the  four  Gospels  ;  he  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
ecccy-yeXta  instead  of  evayytXcoe  ;  but  he  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  have  completely  emancipated  him¬ 
self,  at  this  transition  stage,  from  the  older  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  as  embracing  equally  the  contents 
of  the  four.  Justin’s  purpose  and  his  audience  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  these  would  insensibly  lead 
him  to  rely  mostly  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is 
specially  noticeable  that  the  witness  of  Christ  to 
Himself,  so  prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  no¬ 
where  used  by  Justin  as  an  argument,  and  in  one 
place  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (ch.  18)  he  even 
apologizes  for  citing  the  words  of  Christ  alongside 
the  words  of  the  prophets.  His  Apologies  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Emperor,  Senate,  and  People  of  Rome, 
and  to  quote  to  them  the  Christian  writings  in  proof 
of  Christian  doctrine  would  have  been  to  reason  in 
a  circle.  Moreover,  it  may  be  suggested  that  not 
even  at  that  date  was  the  Gospel  regarded  as,  strictly 
speaking,  historical,  and  its  spiritual  or  reflective 
character  rendered  it  hardly  so  suitable  for  J  ustin’s 
purpose  as  the  Synoptics. 

(3)  Evidence  as  to  Apostolic,  authorship.  —  Is  there 
any  evidence  in  J  ustin  that  he  attributed  the  author¬ 
ship  to  St.  John  the  Apostle?  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  Memoirs  are  composed  of  our  four  Gospels,  we 
may  answer  the  question  with  certainty  in  the 
affirmative.  Justin  describes  them  as  composed  by 
‘  the  Apostles  and  those  that  followed  them,’  a 
description  which  tallies  completely  with  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  plural  ‘  Apostles  ’  could  be  used 
only  if  he  believed  in  the  Apostolic  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Again,  the  strongest  argument 
adduced  against  Justin’s  evidence  is  still  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  his  silence  as  to  the  name  of  the  author. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  custom  among 
apologists  not  to  mention  the  Evangelists  by  their 
names,  which  would  carry  no  weight  with  un¬ 
believers.  Moreover,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Justin  never  mentions  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  al¬ 
though  it  is  certain  that  at  least  four  of  his  Epistles 
from  which  he  quotes  are  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
Justin  once  names  St.  John  as  the  author  of  Reve¬ 
lation  (Dialogue  81),  but  ‘he  nowhere  quotes  this 
work,  which  he  regarded  as  inspired,  apostolic, 
prophetic,  though  it  contains  so  much  which  might 
seem  to  favour  his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  ’ 
(Ezra  Abbot,  p.  61).  In  the  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  author,  as  one  whose  name  is  not  likely  to  carry 
weight  (‘a  certain  man  with  us,  whose  name  was 
John’),  but  it  is  essential  to  his  argument,  in  thus 
making  use  of  a  Revelation  or  Vision,  that  he 
should  mention  the  recipient.  (Cf.  Stanton,  Gospels 
as  Historical  Documents,  i.  p.  89). 

3.  Tatian  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and,  like  Justin, 
travelled  as  a  wandering  philosopher.  His  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity  took  place  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  150.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Justin,  during 
whose  lifetime  he  wrote  the  Oratio  ad  Gr cocos. 
After  Justin’s  death  in  166,  Tatian  taught  in  Rome, 
and  ultimately  adopted  a  heretical  position.  He 
died  about  A.  n.  180. 

Tatian  clearly  quotes  the  Gospel  in  his  Oratio, 
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which  was  written  perhaps  as  early  as  153  (so  Zalin 
and -Harnack),  although  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
author  by  name.  The  important  work,  however, 
for  our  purpose  is  the  Diatessaron.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  our  Lord, 
founded  on  our  four  Gospels,  and  containing  also 
some  material  taken  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
The  book  had  apparently  an  ancient  place  in  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Churches.  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrrhus,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  453,  tells  how 
he  found  more  than  200  copies  of  the  work  in  the 
churches  of  his  district.  These  he  collected  and, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  put  away,  substituting 
for  them  the  four  Gospels. 

The  Diatessaron  includes  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  except  l6,  the  first  half  of  2a,  the  Pcricope 
A  dulteree,  and  some  other  passages  that  are  common 
to  the  Synoptics. 

The  significance  of  Tatian’s  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  an  authoritative  value  is  attached  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  our  four  Gospels,  and  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Synoptics. 
Moreover,  Tatian’s  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  doubt  that  it  was  also 
one  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  contemporary,  Justin. 

4.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — (1)  Papias  was  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Unfortunately  his  testi¬ 
mony  has  given  rise  to  more  questions  about  the 
Gospel  than  it  solves.  Only  one  or  two  fragments 
of  Ins  work  preserved  by  Eusebius  have  come  down 
to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
the  only  writing  of  Papias  to  which  he  had  access 
was  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  ‘  Exposition(s)  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  ’  (AoyLuv  KvpiaKdv  'iyr)uis 
[or  -eis]).  Cf.  Drummond,  op.  cit.  note  4,  p.  195. 

The  ‘Oracles’  were  probably  a  collection  of 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  together  with  some  kind  of 
historical  setting. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  modern  critics  to  fix  a  later  date 
than  formerly  for  the  writings  of  Papias.  His  written  work 
seems  not  to  have  been  produced  till  about  the  age  of  sixty. 
The  change  in  the  date  is  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  fragment, 
purporting  to  contain  statements  by  Papias,  that  was  published 
by  De  Boor  m  1888.  It  dates  from  the  7th  or  8th  cent.,  and  is 
in  turn  probably  based  on  the  Chronicle  of  Philip  of  Sid6  (c. 
a.  D.  430).  Among  other  matters  it  relates  that  those  individuals 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ  survived  ‘  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian.’  Hadrian  reigned  117-138,  which  compels  us 
to  fix  a  date  for  Papias’  work  not  earlier  than  140-160  (so  Har¬ 
nack,  Drummond,  and  Schmiedel.  Sanday  in  his  most  recent 
work,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  includes  the  date  of 
Papias  among  the  1  unsolved  problems  ’).  The  date  of  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom  is  also  very  uncertain. 

Eusebius  says  that  Papias  ‘  evidently  was  a  man 
of  very  mean  capacity,  as  one  may  say,  judging 
from  his  statements’  {HE  iii.  39).  This  judgment 
must  be  considered  strictly  in  connexion  with  the 
context.  Eusebius  is  speaking  of  his  millenarian 
notions,  and  of  the  unimaginative  way  in  which  he 
interpreted  the  figurative  language  of  the  Apostolic 
writings.  These  defects  do  not  reflect  on  Ins  accu¬ 
racy  in  matters  of  fact,  but  rather  indicate  a  literal¬ 
ness  and  exactness  which  may  at  times  be  painful, 
but  are  yet  a  source  of  strength  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion. 

(i. )  Papias  is  best  known  by  the  famous  extract 
from  the  Preface  to  his  work  which  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius : 

‘  I  will  not  hesitate  to  place  before  you,  along  with  my  inter¬ 
pretations  (of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord),  everything  that  I  care¬ 
fully  learned,  and  carefully  remembered  in  time  past  from  the 
elders,  and  I  can  guarantee  its  truth.  For  I  take  no  pleasure, 
as  do  the  many,  in  those  who  have  so  very  much  to  say,  but  in 
those  who  teach  the  truth  :  nor  in  those  who  relate  command¬ 
ments  foreign  (to  the  mind  of  the  Lord),  but  in  those  (who 
record)  such  as  were  given  to  the  faith  by  the  Lord,  and  found 
on  the  truth  itself.  Moreover,  if  I  met  with  anyone  on  any 
occasion  who  had  attended  the  elders,  I  used  to  inquire  about 
the  words  of  the  elders  ;  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas,  or  James  or  John  or  Matthew,  or 
any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  said,  and  what  Aristion 
and  the  elder  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  was  not 
inclined  to  suppose  that  statements  made  by  the  books  would 


help  me,  90  much  as  the  utterances  of  a  living  and  abiding 
voice  ’  (HE  iii.  3t>). 

Several  questions  of  moment  are  raised  by  these 
words  of  Papias. 

(«)  Who  are  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  whom  he 
speaks? — They  clearly  include  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves,  and  Papias  derives  his  information  from 
their  friends,  i.e.  those  who  not  merely  ‘had  fol¬ 
lowed  them  ’  in  the  literal  sense,  but  had  ‘  attended 
to  ’  (irapriKoXovd-riKtiis)  their  words.  He  is  in  search 
of  direct  oral  tradition  about  the  ‘  Oracles.’  At 
the  same  time  he  mentions  two,  Aristion  and 
John,  who  are  not  Apostles,  and  whom  he  regards 
as  ‘presbyters’  or  elders.  He  also  designates 
the  whole  group  as  ‘  disciples  of  the  Lord.’  In  the 
case  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  oi  pad^rai 
is  found  only  in  one  MS,  and  the  preferable  reading 
is  to  omit  the  article.  In  the  first  case,  the  use  of  the 
article  with  paSprOiv  means  ‘  the  disciples  ’  specially 
known  as  such,  and  the  key  to  the  use  of  the  term 
‘  disciple  ’  in  the  second  case,  is  found  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Ac  6",  where  all  those  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  Christian  community  are  called 
‘disciples.’  The  ‘Elders,’  then,  signify  all  those 
men  who  were  members  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  who  may  or  may  not  have  followed  the 
Lord  Himself. 

Irenjeus  has  said  that  Papias  was  ‘a  hearer  of  John,’ by  whom 
he  evidently  means  the  Apostle.  This  would  place  him  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  Apostolic  circle.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
rely  only  on  the  statements  in  the  Preface,  it  is  plain  that  Eusebius 
must  be  right  when,  in  opposition  to  Iremeus,  he  says  that 
'  Papias  certainly  does  not  declare  that  he  himself  was  a  hearer 
and  eye-witness  to  the  holy  Apostles.’  Yet  even  with  the  later 
date  assigned  to  Papias,  there  is  no  chronological  impossibility 
in  his  having  known  the  Apostle  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Iremeus  was  not  necessarily  dependent  solely  on  the  words 
of  the  Preface,  but  may  have  had  other  statements  of  Papias, 
or  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  on  which  to  found  his 
assertion.  If  the  position  has  to  be  surrendered  that  Papias 
was  a  ‘hearer  of  John,’ it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  favourable  position  to  hear  clearly  *  the  living 
and  abiding  voice  ’  of  Apostolic  times,  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  ‘  friends  ’  of  the  Elders. 

( b )  What  can  we  determine  regarding  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  work  of  Papias? — He  contrasts 
his  sources  with  ‘  those  who  have  so  very  much  to 
say  ’  (to? s  ra  ttoXXo.  \eyovaiv),  with  ‘  those  who  relate 
commandments  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ’  (ro?s 
r&s  aWorplas  evroXa s  pvqfjLOvevovai.v)  and  with  ‘the 
contents  of  the  books  ’  (rd  in  rUv  ptpXUijv).  ‘  The 
books  ’  which  he  mentions  have  been  interpreted 
as  meaning  some  form  of  ‘the  Gospels’  (Jutieher, 
Introd.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  487),  and  also  as  ‘writings  of 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John’  (Drummond  ami 
Bacon).  In  regard  to  the  former  interpretation, 
it  seems  out  of  the  question  that  Papias  should 
oppose  ‘  the  living  and  abiding  voice  ’  to  the 
sources  of  his  Logia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Papias  would  minimize  the  value 
of  the  oral  evidence  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter 
John  by  disparaging  their  written  work.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  given  by  Lightfoot 
(followed  by  Schwarz,  Ucber  den  Tod  der  Sohne 
Zebedcei ,  p.  11),  that  the  exegetical  commentaries 
on  the  Gospels  written  by  Gnostics  like  Ilasilides 
are  meant.  It  is  to  these  also  that  he  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  ‘  foreign  commandments  ’  and  of  ‘  those 
who  have  so  very  much  to  say.’  Papias  himself 
seems  to  have  been  a  commentator  on  the  ‘  Oracles 
of  the  Lord,’  and  seeks  to  support  his  own  ex¬ 
planations  {t^qyritrecs)  by  direct  oral  tradition  from 
those  who  were  in  touch  with  the  first  Christian 
community. 

(r)  What  position  does  the  Presbyter  John  hold  in 
Papias’  view  ? — It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  past 
tense  ‘  said  ’  (ehrev)  is  used  of  the  first  group  of 
Apostles,  as  though  they  were  dead  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  present  tense  ‘say’  (Xtyovaiv)  is  used 
of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John.  The  entirely 
unconvincing  explanation  of  Lightfoot,  that  the 
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tense  should  probably  be  regarded  as  an  historic 
present,  introduced  ‘  for  the  sake  of  variety,’  must 
be  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  tense 
seems  rather  meagre  evidence  on  which  to  rear  the 
hypothesis  that  books  written  by  these  two  men 
were  before  Papias  (so  Drummond,  Character  and 
Authorship,  p.  200),  especially  as  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  it  is  oral  evidence  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  There  is  evidence  in  the  writing  of  Papias 
that  some  literary  productions  of  these  men  were 
extant,  but  the  intention  of  Papias  in  his  Preface 
seems  to  be  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
were  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Papias  had 
begun,  at  a  much  earlier  time  (‘  in  time  past’),  to 
collect  information  from  the  elders,  and  had  gone 
on  doing  so  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  He  means 
that  Anstion  and  John  are  still  available  for  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  check  the  authority  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  he  gives. 

The  foregoing  establishes  the  reality  of  the  second 
John.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Presbyter  ‘  as  due  to  a  confusion  of 
Eusebius,’  or  to  accuse  Papias  of  1  slovenliness  of 
composition,’  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
two  Johns  are  mentioned,  while  all  the  time  he  is 
only  referring  to  the  same  man  a  second  time.  The 
question  is  debated  by  modern  critics  whether  this 
Presbyter  John  has  any  connexion  with  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  necessary  only  to  indicate 
the  grounds  on  which  the  suggestion  is  based. 
Eusebius,  in  the  passage  from  which  we  have 
quoted  (HE  iii.  39),  suggests  that  he  is  the  author 
of  Revelation.  He  controverts  the  statement  of 
Irenaeus  that  Papias  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  gathers  from  the 
use  of  the  present  tense  (\ey  vmv)  that  he  is  really  a 
hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  time  of  Papias  these  two  men  were 
still  alive,  but  the  evidence  as  to  his  relationship 
with  them  rather  suggests  that  he  had  not  himself 
met  them.  Papias  seems  to  have  had  to  collect 
information  about  what  they  ‘  say,’  and  Eusebius 
himself  puts  forward  his  statement  about  an  oral 
relationship  merely  as  a  suggestion.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Eusebius,  in  attributing  the  authorship 
of  Revelation  to  the  Presbyter,  even  hints  at  the 
idea  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  He 
may  have  regarded  it  as  an  advantage  to  assign 
another  authorship  to  the  book,  that  the  Apostle 
John  might  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  millen- 
arian  ideas  of  Papias.  Papias  accords  the  Presbyter 
no  special  place  of  honour  in  his  list,  and  indeed 
places  him  last,  after  Aristion.  If  Papias  had 
recorded  anything  of  importance  about  him,  no 
doubt  Eusebius  would  have  noted  it,  in  order  to 
support  his  view  of  the  authorship  of  Revelation. 
See  also  artt.  Aristion  and  Papias. 

(ii.)  We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  in  the  writing  of  Papias  that  he  used 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  (a)  A  passage  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Irenteus  which  contains  a  quotation  of 
Jn  142  ‘  Our  Lord  has  said,  that  in  the  abode  of  my 
Father  are  many  mansions.’  The  passage  is  intro¬ 
duced,  like  many  others*in  Irenaeus,  as  a  quotation 
from  the  words  of  ‘the  Elders.’  Is  Irenaeus  here 
quoting  from  the  sayings  of  ‘the  Elders’  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Papias  ?  By  the  way  in  which  the 
Johannine  quotation  is  prefaced,  it  is  fair  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  ‘the  Elders’  are  here  referring  to  a 
written  record,  and  not  reproducing  merely  oral 
tradition,  and  that  some  well-known  and  accepted 
source  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  is  meant. 

An  additional  confirmation  of  the  position  that  Irenaeus 
quotes  verbatim  from  the  Elders  of  Papias  is  found  in  another 
portion  of  his  work.  He  is  speaking  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
earth  at  the  millennium,  and  inserts  a  fanciful  passage  about 
vines  with  ten  thousand  shoots.  He  says  that  he  received  it 
from  1  the  Elders  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.’ 
After  quoting  the  passage,  he  adds :  1  Papias  also,  a  hearer  of  i 
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John  and  companion  of  Polycarp,  an  ancient  man,  confirms 
these  things  in  writing.’  Harnack  contends  that  the  words 
‘also’  and  ‘confirms  in  writing’  ‘certainly  ougnt  not  to  be 
pressed’  to  mean  that  Irenaeus  is  giving  a  confirmation  from 
Papias  of  the  words  of  the  Elders,  but  that  he  only  means  to 
indicate  the  written  source  from  which  he  takes  them.  (This 
position  is  stoutly  opposed  by  Schmiedel,  op.  cit.  ii.  2549,  where 
see  a  statement  of  the  whole  controversy  and  its  issues). 

If  Papias  quotes  14-  we  have  here  an  important 
clue  to  an  early  date  for  the  Gospel.  The  Elders 
of  Papias  belonged  to  the  early  Christian  com¬ 
munity. 

( b )  There  are  indications  in  the  Preface  of  Papias 
that  the  Gospel  permeates  his  thought,  and  that 
the  references  would  be  apparent  to  his  readers. 
He  speaks  of  ‘those  who  teach  the  truth’  (rois 
TaXydrj  dAdsKoemr),  and  he  also  applies  the  term 
‘  the  Truth  ’  to  Christ.  It  is  also  not  without  signi¬ 
ficance  that  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Philip  are  named  in  the  exact  order  in  which  the 
names  occur  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  while 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Thomas  are  prominent  only  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(c)  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39)  says  that  ‘  Papias  has 
used  testimonies  from  the  former  Epistle  of  John 
and  from  that  of  Peter  similarly.’  If  1  John  and 
the  Gospel  are  by  the  same  author,  we  have  here 
additional  confirmation  that  Papias  knew  and  used 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  item  of  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  can  have  weight  only  in  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  evidence.  Formerly  the  fact  that  Euse¬ 
bius,  while  mentioning  his  use  of  the  Epistle,  is 
silent  as  to  any  use  of  the  Gospel  by  Papias,  was 
relied  upon  as  a  strong  argument  for  the  non¬ 
existence  of  the  Gospel  before  160-170  (e.g.  in 
Supernatural  Religion).  After  Lightfoot’s  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  this  position  (Essays  on  Super¬ 
natural  Religion,  ii.),  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
deny  a  much  earlier  date  for  the  Gospel.  Modern 
opponents  of  the  traditional  view  now  rely  on  the 
argument  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  as  proving 
that  Papias  nowhere  appeals  to  the  Gospel  as  of 
Apostolic  authority  (e.g.  Bacon).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  anything  in  Papias  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  the  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  the  Apostle. 

(iii.)  The  evidence  of  Papias  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospel.  — (a)  Eusebius,  in  the  often  quoted 
passage,  says  that  Papias  distinguishes  the  Pres¬ 
byter  John  from  John  the  Apostle,  ‘evidently 
meaning  the  Evangelist.’  The  words  in  inverted 
commas  would  seem  to  point  to  some  indication 
that  Eusebius  found  in  Papias’  writing  that  he 
spoke  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  as  the  Evangelist. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  naming  of  St.  John 
immediately  after  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  in 
the  Preface. 

(b)  A  Vatican  MS  of  the  9th  cent,  contains  the 
statement :  ‘  Evangelium  Johannis  manifestatum 
et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  Johanne  adhue  in  cor¬ 
pora  constituto :  sicut  Papias  nomine  Hierapoli- 
tanus,  discipulus  Johannis  carus,  in  exotericis— id 
est  in  extremis — quinque  libris  retulit.  Descripsit 
vero  evangelium  dictante  Johanne  recte.’  The 
words  are  part  of  a  translation  of  an  early  Greek 
argumentum  or  proof  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
by  John  the  Apostle.  As  the  passage  stands,  the 
words  exotericis  and  extremis  are  unintelligible, 
and  the  conjecture  of  Lightfoot  may  be  accepted 
that  the  former  should  read  exegeticis  and  extremis 
should  read  externis,  which  was  an  explanation  of 
the  false  reading  exotericis.  Again,  it  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  Gospel  was  published  ‘by  John 
while  he  was  yet  alive’;  and  Harnack  suggests 
(Chron.  i.  665)  that  the  preposition  ab  should  be 
deleted.  With  these  changes  it  is  possible  to  make 
sense  of  the  words.  The  statement  ‘  Johanne  adhue 
in  corpora  cons-tituto’  would  then  imply  that  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  writing  and  the  pub- 
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lication  of  the  Gospel,  and  lias  reference  to  Jn  2126. 
This  would  explain  why  Papias  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  Gospel  was  published  ‘  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostle.’  The  statement  at  the  end, 
that  Papias  wrote  the  Gospel  at  the  dictation  of  St. 
John,  may  safely  be  set  aside.  At  the  same  time, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  edit 
the  fragment,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  it  as  reliable  evidence.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  strange  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
such  a  statement  in  Papias,  although  he  mentions 
similar  statements  of  his  with  regard  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  modern 
question  of  the  Presbyter  authorship,  there  isnothing 
to  indicate  which  John  is  meant.  (For  discussion 
of  the  alleged  statement  of  Papias  recorded  by 
Philip  of  Side,  that  John  died  a  martyr  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  see  art.  John  [the  Apostle]). 

If  the  direct  testimony  of  Papias  must  be  regarded 
as  inconclusive,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more.  There  is  a  very  high 
probability  that  the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  ‘  Oracles  ’  which  he  expounded,  and  his 
silence  as  to  the  author,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
uncertainty  on  the  question,  may  quite  as  easily 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  personality  of 
St.  John  was  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of  Papias  by  the 
desire  to  hear  the  living  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself 
in  the  Gospel.  It  is  probable  that  in  Papias  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  conservatism  which 
marked  with  some  regret  the  dying  out  of  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  oral  tradition  about 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  written  word  as  the  authority 
for  the  Christian  life  which,  of  necessity,  was  taking- 
place.  It  was  his  aim  from  an  early  period  in  his 
activity  to  collect  the  oral  tradition.  One  thing  at 
least  is  practically  certain,  that  if  Papias  knew  and 
quoted  the  Gospel,  it  must  have  been  for  him  an 
authentic  record.  If  the  Gospel  emerged  at  the 
close  of  the  1st  cent,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the 
2nd,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  and  did  not  bring  with 
it  the  strongest  credentials  and  most  unmistakable 
indications  that  it  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
accredited  oral  teaching  so  much  valued  by  Papias, 
it  is  difficult  to  think  that  in  a  mind  of  such  sim¬ 
plicity  as  his  it  could  have  raised,  as  it  appears  to 
have  done,  only  the  merest  ripple  on  the  surface. 

(2)  Ignatius  was  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  A 
number  of  letters  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name,  of  which  only  seven  are  genuine.  The 
writer  was  at  the  time  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to 
Rome  under  sentence  of  death.  The  date  110— 
117,  the  closing  years  of  Trajan’s  reign,  may  be 
assigned  to  them. 

In  Romans  vii.  2,  Ignatius  says,  ‘  There  is  not  in 
me  a  tire  fed  by  fleshly  motive,  but  water  living 
and  speaking  in  me,  saying  within  me,  Come  to  the 
Father.’  These  words  inevitably  recall  Jn  410- 14  (cf. 
also  4s3  ‘  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  ’). 
Not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  seem 
to  point  to  the  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  as 
to  a  sassage  in  the  Gospel  which  is  affording  him 
comfort  in  his  trial.  Again,  in  Philad.  vii.  1,  he 
says,  ‘  The  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  being  from  God  ; 
for  it  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth,  and  searcheth  out  the  hidden  things  ’  (cf. 
Jn  38  814,  1  Jn  211).  There  are  some  striking  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  thought  of  the  parallel  passages ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
words  of  Ignatius  are  due  to  the  influence  of  these 
Johannine  passages  ‘floating  in  his  mind’  ( New 
Test.  inApost.  Fathers,  Oxford  Society  of  Historical 
Theology,  1905,  p.  82,  where  see  other  parallelisms). 
Both  in  expression  and  in  doctrine  there  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  affinity  between  Ignatius  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Loisy  admits  that  Ignatius,  in  his  Christ- 
ology,  is  dependent  on  the  Gospel  (Le  Quatrierne 
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Evangile,  p.  7).  Von  der  Goltz  holds  that  the  affinity 
of  thought  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  a  book,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  letters  must  have  been  imbued  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  and  thought  of  a  school  (quoted  by  Sunday, 
Grit.  of  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  243).  Sunday  himself 
‘  doubts  whether  there  is  any  other  instance  of 
resemblance  between  a  Biblical  and  patristic  book 
that  is  really  so  close’  (ib.). 

Two  arguments,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Ignatius,  are  relied  upon  by  opponents  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  authorship,  (a)  It  is  urged  that  he  nowhere 
quotes  the  Gospel  as  of  Apostolic  authority,  al¬ 
though  there  are  occasions  (notably  Smyrn.  iii.  2) 
where  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  apposite  to 
do  so.  It  may  be  pointed  out  as  having  a  heal¬ 
ing  on  this  objection,  that,  although  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Ignatius  knew  1  Cor.  ‘almost  by 
heart,’  he  has  ‘  no  quotations  (in  the  strictest  sense, 
with  mention  of  the  source)  from  that  Epistle’  (NT 
in  Apost.  Fathers,  p.  67).  This  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  precariousness  of  the  argument 
from  silence,  considered  apart  from  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  a  writer.  (6)  Again,  it  is  also  objected 
that  in  writing  to  the  Ephesian  community  in 
which  St.  John  is  said  to  have  laboured,  Ignatius 
mentions  St.  Paul  as  a  hero  of  the  faith,  whom 
he  sets  before  himself  and  them  for  imitation,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  St.  John  (Ephes.  xii.).  To 
this  argument  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  very 
satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  Ignatius 
is,  indeed,  predisposed  to  mention  St.  Paul’s  name, 
through  his  evident  desire  to  compare  his  own 
experience  and  the  Apostle’s  in  calling  together 
the  elders  of  Ephesus.  Again,  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  which  have  more  clearly  in  view  the  various 
heresies  of  the  time,  would  perhaps  suit  his  purpose 
better. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Ignatius 
used  the  Gospel.  His  evidence  is  on  the  border¬ 
line  between  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Gospel  and  proof  of  the  influence  of  a  milieu  of 
Johannine  teaching  and  thought.  It  is  probable 
that  Ignatius  had  access  to  some  document  contain¬ 
ing  Johannine  teaching  (cf.  e.g.  his  reference  to  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  of  Samaria) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  might  easily  have  been  a  story  told 
orally  by  the  Apostle  in  the  course  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching,  and  embedded  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  heard  him. 

(3)  Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna.  His  writ¬ 
ing  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom 
was  long  uncertain,  but  the  investigations  of  Light- 
foot  and  Harnack  have  led  to  the  almost  certain 
conclusion  that  he  died  in  155  at  the  age  of  86. 

As  regards  the  Gospel,  we  have  two  sources  from 
which  we  may  derive  evidence  as  to  his  opinions, 
viz.  the  Epistle  and  some  reminiscences  of  Irenseus. 

(a)  In  the  Epistle,  Polycarp  makes  no  reference 
to  any  document,  except  that  he  refers  to  St.  Paul’s 
Ep.  to  the  Philippians  immediately  after  mentioning 
his  name,  and  in  another  passage  again  quotes  the 
Epistle  without  remark.  There  is  also  a  sentence 
which,  though  not  verbally  accurate,  bears  every 
trace  of  having  been  taken  from  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John  :  ‘  Everyone  who  shall  not  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antichrist’  (cf. 
1  Jn  42, 3).  He  has  also  a  passage  that  recalls  at 
once  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  and  the  thought 
of  the  Epistle :  ‘  He  that  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  will  raise  us  also,  if  wre  do  His  will  and 
walk  in  His  commandments,  and  love  the  things 
which  He  loved  ’  (cf.  Jn  717 1415, 1  Jn  2s- 17  51- 2).  We 
also  find  in  Polycarp,  v.  2,  ‘  As  He  hath  promised 
to  raise  us  from  the  dead.’  This  promise  is  found 
only  in  Jn  644.  These  parallelisms  at  least  show 
that  he  wfas  familiar  with  a  circle  of  Johannine 
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thought.  He  does  not  once  mention  the  name  of 
St.  John  ;  but  the  Church  at  Philippi  had  not  been 
directly  in  contact  with  that  Apostle.  Moreover, 
his  habits  of  quotation  hardly  lead  us  to  expect  any 
other  result  (cf.  NT  in  Apost.  Fathers,  p.  84). 

( b )  Iremeus  gives  Polycarp  a  foremost  place 
among  the  elders  whom  he  quotes.  He  says  that 
he  ‘  had  not  only  been  instructed  by  Apostles, 
and  associated  with  many  who  had  seen  the  Christ, 
but  had  also  been  placed  by  Apostles  in  Asia  in 
the  Church  at  Smyrna  as  a  bishop,  whom  we  also 
saw  in  our  early  life  ’  (iv  rrj  irpuirri  yXudg.)  (Hcer. 
III.  iii.  4).  Eusebius  has  preserved  for  us  a  letter 
of  his  to  Florinus,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  listening  with  peculiar  attention  to  Polycarp, 
and  vividly  recalls  the  very  place  where  he  sat  when 
he  discoursed,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  personal 
appearance,  ‘  and  how  he  would  describe  Ins  inter¬ 
course  with  John,  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen 
the  Lord,  and  how  he  would  relate  their  words. 
And  whatsoever  things  he  had  heal’d  from  them 
about  the  Lord,  and  about  His  miracles,  and  about 
His  teaching,  Polycarp,  as  having  received  them 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  the  Word,  would 
relate  them  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  ’ 
(ap.  Euseb.  HE  v.  xx.  6).  Again,  Iremeus  also, 
in  a  letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the 
Paschal  controversy,  uses  as  an  argument  the 
fact  that  Polycarp  followed  the  example  of  ‘  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
with  whom  he  consorted.’  Iremeus  is  undoubtedly 
referring  to  the  Apostle  John  ;  and  if  that  be  so, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  1  the  Scriptures  ’  to 
which  Polycarp  referred  contained  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  some  form.  Thus  the  silence  of  Poly¬ 
carp,  in  the  solitary  writing  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  balanced  by  the  explicit  statement  of 
Iremeus  that  Polycarp  knew  St.  John,  and  referred 
to  him  in  his  discourse. 

Opponents  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  have 
east  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Xrenseus  in  this  matter. 
They  allege  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  regarding  Papias  as  a 
hearer  of  John,  and  that  he  has  possibly  done  the  same  in  the 
case  of  Polycarp.  The  John  to  whom  Polycarp  referred  may 
have  been  the  Presbyter.  Iremeus  was  still  a  boy  ( lx.  toc/'3&j>) 
when  he  heard  his  teacher.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  vivid  personal  impression  he  has  of  Polycarp 
contains  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  Polycarp  evidently  mentioned 
the  name  of  John  with  some  frequency,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Presbyter  John  was  a  man  of  such  note  in  Asia  as  to 
be  thus  referred  to  in  Polycarp’s  lectures.  It  is  inconceivable 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  prospect  of  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  a  youth  who  was  listening  to  him,  Polycarp  would  not  have 
guarded  against  it  (see  Stanton,  Gospels  as  Hist.  Doct.  pp.  214- 
218). 

(4)  We  have  still  to  deal  with  a  group  of  writ¬ 
ings  classed  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  whose 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  rendered  vague  and  in¬ 
conclusive,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  no  definite 
quotations  from  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  also  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  their  dates.  (a)  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  reflects  the  condition  of  thought  in 
Egypt,  and  the  date  may  lie  anywhere  between  79 
anrj  132.  The  theory  that  Barnabas  used  the 
Fourth  Gospel  found  strangely  a  strong  champion 
in  Keim,  who  assigned  the  date  120-130  (Jesus  of 
Naz.  i.  192-195).  Loisy,  on  the  other  hand,  accept¬ 
ing  the  date  c.  130,  urges  complete  ignorance  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  part  of  Barnabas,  and  uses  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  the  Johannine  writings  had 
not  yet  taken  complete  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
usage  ( Le  Quatri&me  fiv.  p.  5).  In  Barnabas,  use  is 
made  of  the  idea  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  and  the 
conceptions  of  ‘  eternal  life,’  which  often  occurs, 
and  of  ‘feeding  upon  the  words  of  life,’  seem  to 
point  to  the  influence  of  a  Johannine  current  of 
thought.  ( b )  Only  one  of  the  epistles  known  under 
the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome  is  genuine.  It  was 
written  from  the  Roman  community  to  the  Corin¬ 
thian,  r.  100.  Here,  again,  the  writer  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  Johannine  teaching  (cf.  Clem.  xlix. 


and  Jn  1415- 2S,  1  Jn  51’3).  (c)  The  Didache,  or 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  is  a  composite 
document,  and  is  the  earliest  manual  of  Church 
procedure  extant.  The  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  may  have  been  in  use  at  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent.,  but  the  work  in  its  present  form  was  pub¬ 
lished  much  later.  It  contains  a  specimen  of  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  use  after  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
anti-sacramentarian  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Supper  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ch.  6):  ‘Thou, 
Almighty  Master,  didst  create  all  things  for  thy 
name’s  sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink  unto 
men  for  enjoyment,  that  they  might  render  thanks 
unto  thee  ;  but  didst  bestow  upon  us  spiritual  food 
and  drink  and  eternal  life  through  thy  Son  ’  (Did. 
x.  3).  (d)  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (c.  100  Zahn, 

135-145  Harnack)  displays  a  Johannine  colouring 
of  thought. 

5.  Evidence  derived  from  Opponents  of  Church 
doctrine  in  the  2nd  century. — (1)  The  Clement¬ 
ine  Homilies.  —  These  are  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
Christian,  and  were  published  at  Rome  not  earlier 
than  A. D.  160-170.  In  one  of  the  Homilies  (dis¬ 
covered  by  Dressel  in  1837)  there  is  an  undoubted 
quotation  (xix.  22)  from  Jn  92-  3.  There  are  also 
in  the  Homilies  other  apparent  references  to  the 
Gospel. 

(2)  The  Gnostics. — There  were  two  great  schools 
of  Gnostics — the  Valentinians  and  the  Basilidians. 
The  date  of  the  literary  activity  of  Valentinus  is 
uncertain,  but  we  know  that  there  existed  a  school 
of  his  followers  before  A.D.  150.  Heracleon  was  a 
pupil  of  Valentinus  ;  and  it  is  exceptionally  strong 
evidence,  not  only  for  the  early  existence  but  also 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  he 
composed  a  Commentary  on  it  which  is  quoted  by 
Origen.  Tertullian  contrasts  Valentinus  and  Mar- 
cion  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  use  Scripture.  He 
says  that  Marcion  used  the  ‘  knife,’  while  Valen¬ 
tinus  ‘accepted  the  whole  instrument’  (i.e.  the  four 
Gospels),  but  with  an  ability  not  less  than  Marcion’s 
‘  laid  hands  upon  the  truth.’  We  hear  of  a  school 
of  Basilides  c.  133,  and  his  own  period  of  activity 
was  A.D.  117-138.  Hippolytus  in  his  Refutatio 
quotes  Basilides,  and  in  the  quotations  there  are 
undoubted  extracts  from  the  Gospel.  The  question 
discussed  by  modern  criticism  is  whether  these  are 
quotations  from  Basilides  or  from  the  representative 
of  a  school  (cf.  Drummond,  op.  cit.  296-301).  There 
is  a  strong  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Basilides  himself  as  the  source. 

So  far  as  the  earlier  Gnostics  are  concerned — the 
Naasseni,  Peratae,  Ophites,  and  Docetie — it  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  the  Gospel  is  earlier  than  these 
controversies  ;  and  Hippolytus  tells  us  that  they 
made  abundant  use  of  the  Gospel. 

(3)  Marcion  was  a  contemporary  of  Valentinus. 
— The  principle  of  his  work  is  to  secure  a  Gospel 
that  shall  represent  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  un¬ 
mixed  with  Jewish  prejudices,  which  he  regarded 
as  inherent  in  the  minds  of  the  primitive  Apostles. 
We  find  him  rejecting  all  others  in  favour  of  St. 
Luke,  which  was  written  under  Pauline  influence  ; 
and  he  mutilated  even  that  Gospel  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  his  writing  any 
reference  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  but,  from  his 
action  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  the  early  Apostles, 
we  may  draw  the  negative  conclusion  that  if  the 
Gospel  was  regarded  as  written  by  St.  John  it  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection.  He  made  use 
of  the  passage  in  Galatians  where  St.  Paul  rebukes 
‘Apostles  themselves’  ‘  who  walked  not  uprightly 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel’  (214).  His 
silence  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  of  its  anti-Judaic  tendency,  which 
would  have  predisposed  him  in  its  favour  had  it 
not  lieen  written  by  a  primitive  Apostle. 
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6.  The  Quartodeciman  controversy.  —  In  the 

latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  a  controversy  was  rife 
between  certain  Asiatic  Christians  and  the  Church 
with  regard  to  their  Paschal  observance  on  the 
14th  Nisan.  They  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  John  in  defence  of  their  practice.  In  the 
Gospel  the  Paschal  meal  falls  on  the  I3th,  and  it 
was  contended  by  Bretschneider,  followed  by  the 
Tubingen  School,  that  therefore  the  Apostle  could 
not  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  A  fuller  investi¬ 
gation,  however,  into  the  rationale  of  the  Quarto- 
deciman  controversy  goes  far  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  opposition  to  the  Tubingen  School,  it  was 
held  that  the  14th  was  kept  not  in  commemoration 
of  the  Passover,  but  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  which  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  still  leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved, 
that  in  the  Synoptics  the  death  of  Christ  falls  on 
the  15th.  Accordingly,  Bleek  (followed  by  Schiirer) 
and  Stanton  maintain  that  the  observance  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  neither  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
nor  of  the  death  of  Christ  alone,  but  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Jews  gave  to  the  Passover  day  a  new  meaning 
which  made  it  a  commemoration  of  the  entire  fact 
of  redemption,  including  the  Supper,  the  Death, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  This  interpretation 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  At  the  same  time, 
■while  it  surmounts  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
chronology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  the  Quartodecimans  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  appealed  to  the  example  of  Christ  as 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th.  If  such  an  appeal 
was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  controversy,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  example  of  St.  John  was  quoted 
in  support,  we  should  be  face  to  face  with  a  strong 
argument  against  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  example  of  Christ  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Apollinaris.  Apollinaris  distinctly 
assumes  that  the  Synoptics  and  St.  John  must  not 
be  made  to  contradict  one  another  ;  and  Polycrates 
as  distinctly  holds  the  Apostolic  authorship,  al¬ 
though  he  is  a  Quartodeciman  (cf.  Schmiedel, 
op.  cit.  ii.  2552-2553,  who  regards  the  Quarto¬ 
deciman  argument  as  still  valid  against  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  authorship.  The  question  is  fully  discussed 
by  Stanton,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  173-197,  with  a  result 
favourable  to  the  traditional  view). 

7.  The  Alogi. — These  were  a  party  in  Asia  Minor 
(c.  A.  D.  180)  who  rejected  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Philaster  (4th  cent.), 
but  it  may  now  be  safely  admitted  that  Irenajus 
opposes  their  views  in  Hcer.  III.  xi.  12  (Zalin  and 
Harnack).  They  attributed  the  authorship  to 
Cerinthus,  and  founded  their  argument  chiefly  on 
the  chronological  disparity  with  the  Synoptics. 
The  main  interest  in  the  Alogi  centres  round  the 
question  whether  they  betoken  uncertainty  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  Epiphanius  ranks  them 
among  heretics,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  a 
party  in  the  Church  (Schiirer  and  Harnack).  The 
name  ‘  Alogi’  is  a  jest  of  Epiphanius,  and  indicates 
merely  that  they  rejected  the  Logos  Gospel,  with 
more  than  a  hint  at  their  stupidity  (&\oyos=  ‘  un¬ 
reasonable  ’).  It  gives  no  clue  to  their  doctrinal 
position.  Epiphanius,  himself  very  orthodox,  says 
‘  that  they  seem  to  believe  as  we  do.’  Probably 
they  were  opposed  to  some  form  of  the  Montanist 
heresy,  and  in  their  zeal  sought  to  get  rid  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  re¬ 
jecting  the  whole.  This  step  they  strove  to  justify 
by  the  chronological  disparities  with  the  Synoptics 
and  other  internal  discrepancies.  Irenauis  says  of 
them  that  ‘  they  frustrate  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.’ 
The  millenarian  views  of  the  Montanists  may  have 
directed  their  first  attack  on  the  Apocalypse,  which 
they  extended  to  the  Gospel  ‘  by  a  piece  of  sheer 
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bravado’  (Sanday,  Grit.  of  Fourth  Gospel ,  p.  65). 
Their  influence  seems  to  have  been  small.  Irenajus 
and  Epiphanius  refer  to  them  slightingly,  and 
Schwarz  (op.  cit.  p.  33),  in  common  with  Salmon,  al¬ 
though  from  a  different  motive,  narrows  them  down 
to  a  single  individual  with  perhaps  a  coterie  behind 
him.  We  may  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  Alogi 
in  the  Church  indicates  that  the  belief  in  the  Johan¬ 
nine  authorship  had  not  reached  that  stage  of  clear 
definition  and  regular  acceptance  which  only  con¬ 
troversy  and  time  could  give.  They  ‘  came  upon 
the  tradition  unawares  ’  (Loisy).  The  Church  was 
not  yet  in  a  position  either  to  challenge  with  critical 
weapons,  or  to  expel  as  heretics  those  who  differed 
from  her  traditional  beliefs  about  authorship  (Iren- 
seus  could  only  defend  the  fourfold  Gospel  mystic¬ 
ally),  especially  when  they  were  fighting,  as  in  this 
case,  a  coinmon  foe  in  Montanism.  Indeed,  the 
Alogi  can  really  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  tra¬ 
dition.  ‘  Its  ascription  to  Cerinthus,  an  impossible 
author,  betrays  the  recklessness  of  the  judgment 
pronounced ;  while  the  naming  of  a  contemporary 
and  fellow  -  townsman  of  the  Apostle  may  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  true  date  of  the 
Gospel’  (Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  p.  659). 

II.  The  Internal  Evidence.— No  text  of  the 
Gospel  that  we  possess  is  without  the  categorical 
statement  of  2124  that  the  book  contains  the  witness 
of  the  Apostle  John  and  is  written  by  him.  It 
seems  the  more  probable  view  that  this  whole 
chapter  was  composed  by  friends  of  the  Evangelist, 
either  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  in  order  to  remove  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
saying  of  Jesus  about  him.  The  position  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  chapter  might  be  explained  by 
the  desire  to  show  that,  although  the  Gospel  leaves 
him  weighted  with  the  guilt  of  his  denial,  he  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  and 
that  no  disparagement  or  supersession  is  intended 
of  the  Petrine  Gospel  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
Synoptics.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  regard  the 
statement  of  2124  as  anything  but  a  bona  fide  state¬ 
ment  of  the  earliest  view  of  the  authorship,  and  in 
the  internal  evidence  we  have  to  consider  how  far 
the  book  itself  corresponds  with  this  suggested 
view. 

1.  The  author  is  a  Jew. — (1)  His  attitude  towards 
the  OT  shows  unmistakably  that  it  was  for  him  a 
valuable  aid  to  faith  and  a  deep  source  of  religious 
experience.  The  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  are 
reminiscent  of  Gn  l1;  313  recalls  Dt  3012.  ‘  Ilis  own  ’ 
in  l11  can  betray  only  the  tragic  consciousness  of  a 
Jew  that  the  chosen  nation  rejected  the  Christ. 
The  words  in  1035  ‘  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,’ 
may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  Evangelist’s  own 
conviction.  He  sees  in  certain  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  that  would  otherwise  cause  perplexity, 
especially  some  connected  with  the  Passion,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  OT.  Twice  the  conduct  of  Judas 
is  explained  by  Scripture  (1318  1712).  The  mournful 
sight  of  the  garments  of  Jesus  distributed  among 
the  rough  soldiers  brings  to  mind  a  prophecy  ( 1924). 
The  thirst  of  Jesus,  who  Himself  had  the  gift  of 
the  living  water,  is  a  fulfilment  of  Scripture  ( 1928). 
It  is  in  Scripture  that  he  finds  a  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  failure  of .  Christ’s  ministry  and 
teaching  (1237).  The  very  spear-thrust  has  a  place 
in  the  counsels  of  God  (1936-  37),  and  becomes  an  aid 
to  faith  (1935).  While  the  Evangelist  rarely  cites 
incidents  from  the  OT,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  OT  references  are  contained  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  for  Gentile  readers,  to  whom  only  the 
outlines  of  the  history  would  be  familiar. 

(2)  The  writer  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  expectation ,  but  also  with  the.  limitations  that 
it  suffered  in  the  popular  mind.  The  hope  is  current 
in  Galilee  (l41-  48‘ 43  615-  28-  30f-),  in  Samaria  (425-  2S-  42)1 
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in  Judaea  (539-  45f-  72Cf-  4°-43  830f-  1024).  ‘  Among  friends, 
among  foes,  among  neutrals  alike,  it  is  discussed.’ 
The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  is  to  induce  belief  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  (2031).  Not  only  so,  but  the 
limitations  and  misconceptions  of  the  idea  of  the 
Christ  in  the  popular  mind  are  familiar  to  him. 
Elijah  and  the  Prophet  are  not  yet  come  (l21)  ;  the 
outlook  is  unspiritual  (614-  15)  ;  the  Messiah  will 
never  die  (6S0  1234)  ;  Jesus  does  not  satisfy  their 
conventional  ideas  (727‘  42). 

(3)  The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  Jews.  We  have  a  picture  of  a 
Jewish  marriage  feast  (21-10),  of  pastoral  life 
(101'14),  of  burial  customs  (ll38,  44  1940),  the  estimate 
of  women  (427),  the  disparagement  of  the  Disper¬ 
sion  (735),  the  heredity  of  sin  (92).  The  religious 
observances  of  the  people  are  known  to  him,  and 
he  displays  great  familiarity  with  the  Temple 
and  its  services.  The  Synagogue  and  the  Temple 
are  places  of  resort  (18*°) ;  he  knows  the  side  of 
the  Temple  where  shelter  is  to  be  had  in  in¬ 
clement  weather  (1022-23);  it  was  forty-six  years 
in  building  (220) ;  he  speaks  of  the  treasury  (820). 
The  two  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  Dedication 
are  familiar  to  him,  even  to  the  implied  ritualistic 
details  (Westcott,  vi.).  He  speaks  of  the  ‘great 
day’  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  narrow  Sabbatarian  views  of  the  Jews 
(510  914  721'23).  In  the  last  passage  a  subtle  argu¬ 
ment  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  circumcision 
is  allowable  on  the  Sabbath. 

Does  the  statement  that  Caiaphas  was  ‘  high  priest  that  same 
year’  (ll49,  repeated  ll51  IS13)  imply  that  the  writer  imagined 
that  the  office  was  tenable  only  for  a  year?  The  repetition 
after  the  manner  of  the  Evangelist  is  meant  to  impress  more 
than  a  chronological  fact.  Either  the  words  may  have  an  ironical 
significance,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  three  predecessors  of 
Caiaphas  had  been  deposed  after  a  year’s  tenure,  and  would  be 
an  allusion  to  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  office  ( Delff ,  Gesch. 
des  Rabbi  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  pp.  85,  86) ;  or  the  Evangelist 
seeks  to  connect  emphatically  the  office  of  the  high  priest  with 
the  part  that  he  took  in  accomplishing  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
high  priest  entered  alone  once  a  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  offered  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (He  9?), 
and  in  ‘  that  memorable  year  ’  Caiaphas  is  but  an  unconscious 
instrument  in  bringing  about  the  great  and  final  sacrifice  (West¬ 
cott,  vi. ;  cf.  also  B.  Weiss,  Com.  ad  loc.). 

(4)  It  has  been  contended  against  these  indica¬ 
tions  that  when  the  writer  mentions  the  Jews  he 
seems  to  speak  of  them  as  a  foreigner  would  speak. 
They  are  throughout  represented  as  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Christ  (218  510fr-  641  7uff-  822ff-  1024flr-  ll33 
1333  2019).  The  term  oi  ’IovdaToi  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  J ews  as  a  nation,  in  distinction  from 
other  nations  :  sometimes  as  Judteans  distinguished 
from  Galilseans  or  Perieans ;  and  sometimes  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  alone  are  meant.  This 
somewhat  indefinite  mode  of  speech  has  a  sufficient 
explanation  if  the  Evangelist  wrote  as  he  used  to 
speak  (Drummond,  op.  cit.  416,  note).  There  is  no 
indication  in  his  tone  of  national  antagonism. 
Rather  his  attitude  is  like  that  of  St.  Paul  to 
his  countrymen.  The  Jews  are  ‘His  own’  (l11) ; 
Jesus  Himself  is  a  Jew  (49) ;  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  (422) ;  Nathanael  is  an  ‘  Israelite  indeed  ’  (l47) ; 
there  are  believing  Jews  (831  etc.). 

This  Gospel  also  preserves  words  of  Christ  that 
trace  the  subsequent  persecution’ by  the  Jews  to  its 
roots  in  their  ignorance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(162-3).  In  this  Gospel  Jesus  never  denounces  the 
leaders  of  the  people  in  as  strong  terms  as  He  uses 
in  the  Synoptics.  That  He  expressly  distinguishes 
His  disciples  from  the  Jews  (1333),  and  also  speaks 
of  ‘your  law’  (817  1034),  ‘their  law’  (1525),  implies 
that  this  external  attitude  adopted  by  the  writer 
was  not  unknown  during  the  ministry  on  earth  (cf. 
Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  666). 

2.  The  author  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine. — Many  of 
the  preceding  characteristics  are  already  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  writer  is  a  native  of  Palestine.  (1) 


He  is  also  familiar  with  sites  and  places.  Jacob’s 
well  is  deep  (4n) ;  the  mountain  and  the  ripening 
cornfields  are  suggested  in  the  most  natural  fashion 
(w.20.  21.35)  .  it  is  a  descent  from  the  high  ground 
where  Cana  stood  to  the  shores  of  Gennesaret  at 
Capernaum  (v.47).  Ch.  6  contains  some  minute 
information  as  to  the  district.  Bethsaida  (l44  1221) 
and  Bethany  (ll1)  are  not  merely  localities,  but 
connected  with  the  names  of  friends.  He  carefully 
distinguishes  Bethany  ‘nigh  unto  Jerusalem  about 
fifteen  furlongs’ (ll18)  from  ‘  Bethany  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan’  (l28).  Nazareth  is  mentioned  not  only  as  the 
home  of  Jesus,  but  as  a  place  so  well  known  to 
Nathanael  that  he  considered  it  unlikely  that  ‘  any 
good  thing’  could  spring  from  such  commonplace 
surroundings  (l46) ;  cf.  the  details  as  to  Sychar  (45), 
yEnon  {S'23),  Ephraim  (ll54).  A  very  striking  feature 
is  the  accurate  knowledge  displayed  of  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  (cf.  52  181)  : 
the  lyidron  ;  which  is  a  ravine  on  the  way  from  the 
city  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  torrent  only  in 
winter  {xfip-dppov,  181) ;  the  Pavement  (Gabbatha) 
in  the  Prsetorium  (1913) ;  Golgotha  (1917).  The 
acclaiming  multitude  carried  in  their  hands  ‘  the 
branches  of  the  palm  trees  ’  which  grew  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (1213). 

(2)  It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  so-called 
Hebraisms  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  share  with  the  other  NT  writings,  as  an 
indication  that  the  writer  was  a  Palestinian.  The 
study  of  the  papyri  has  revolutionized  this  idea. 
It  is  now  no  longer  permissible  to  speak  of  Hebra¬ 
istic  Greek.  The  papyri  are  written  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  Greek,  and  range  in  date  from  the  3rd 

'  cent.  B.C.  to  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  The  earlier  speci¬ 
mens  furnish  a  convincing  parallel  in  language  to 
the  Greek  of  the  NT.  Where  there  are  Hebraic 
modes  of  expression,  these  must  be  traced  to  direct 
translation  from  the  Aramaic,  or  to  those  causes 
that  operate  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements 
into  the  vernacular  of  any  language  (Moulton, 
Grammar  of  NT  Greek,  Prolegomena,  vol.  i.  pp. 
18,  19).  At  the  same  time,  while  we  must  attribute 
the  simple  structure  of  this  Evangelist’s  sentences 
and  the  absence  of  connecting  particles  to  his  use 
of  the  vernacular,  we  are  not  left  without  evidence 
that  he  knew  Hebrew.  In  his  quotations  from  the 
OT  he  made  use  of  the  LXX  (217  1238  1924  1034)  ;  but 
he  is  also  independent  of  it  (1936  7s8  l23  631) ;  and 
there  is  an  interesting  group  of  cases  where  the 
LXX  seems  to  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  (64r>  1318  1937  ;  cf.  Westcott  ,  Gospel  of  John, 
xiii-xiv ;  Drummond,  op.  cit.  p.  364). 

(3)  Can  the  Logos  conception  of  the  Gospel  be 
shown  to  have  greater  affinity  with  Alexandrian 
than  with  Hebrew  thought?  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  term  \6yos  is  not  I  used  throughout  the  Gospel, 
either  in  the  discourses  or  in  the  narrative  parts, 
except  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ‘  word  ’ ;  but  we 
must  not  neglect  other  passages  where  the  Logos 
idea  is  in  the  backgrouncl.  The  lofty  and  undefined 
sense  of  the  plural  subject  in  such  passages  as  3n‘13, 
the  well-known  pre-existence  passages,  the  asser¬ 
tion  by  Christ  of  what  He  had  seen  with  the  Father 
(646  838,  cf.  I18),  His  teaching  which  is  not  of  Him¬ 
self  (714'17),  His  complete  unity  of  existence  with 
the  Father  (147"11),  are  all  expressions  of  the  Logos 
consciousness  (cf.  Grill,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Entstehung  des  vierten  Evangeliums,  l.  pp.  32,  33). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  had  either  a  literary  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Philo,  or  was  deeply  influenced  by  his 
thought,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  a 
much  closer  correspondence  lietween  them  than  is 
actually  to  be  found.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy  with 
which  Philo  closely  identifies  himself,  the  term 
‘Logos’  has  tlie  double  significance  of  ‘reason’ 
(XcSyos  tvScddero s)  ami  ‘  word’  (X6yos  Trpo<popu<As),  and 
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in  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
former  sense.  Jesus  is  the  manifestation  of  God, 
the  uttered  Word.  Again,  in  the  Gospel  the  Logos 
is  identified  with  the  Messiah,  and  in  Philo  there 
is  no  such  identification.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Philo  attributes  personality  to  the  Logos ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Logos  in  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  like  every  Hebrew 
thinker,  is  no  metaphysician,  and  he  simply 
projects  the  conception  of  personality,  which  he 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Incarnate  One, 
into  the  Word  in  its  pre-incarnate  existence.  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  personified  Wisdom  in 
the  OT  are  not  so  much  independent  existences  as 
immanent  determinations  or  the  Divine  Being. 
Moreover,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  an  idea 
quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Philo,  not  because 
with  him  matter  is  essentially  corrupt,  but  because 
it  is  ‘  regarded  as  a  principle  purely  negative, 
arresting,  limiting,  restraining  the  penetration  of 
the  Divine  action,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness 
and  opacity  ’  (Reville,  Le  Quatridme  Uvangile,  p. 
87).  For  Alexandrian  thought  an  Incarnation  of 
the  Logos  could  only  be  Docetic  ;  and  this  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  heresy  of  1  Jn  2~. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  striking  affinities  of  expres¬ 
sion  betiveen  Philo  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Philo  speaks  of  ‘  a 
second  God’  (ftuiipo;  Otis)',  the  Word  Himself  is  God  and  the 
Son  of  God  (o  Ms  flfot);  the  Word  is  the  agent  or  instru¬ 
ment  in  creation  (Si’  °u  i  xotrpc;  xxrtexEtjairOr:) ;  Light  and  Life 
are  conceptions  of  Philo  as  applied  to  the  Logos  ;  he  uses  the 
term  ‘  Paraclete,’  but  applies  it  to  the  ‘  cosmos  '  and  not  to  the 
‘  Logo^’  The  Logos  exists  in  heaven  ;  reveals  the  name  of  God  ; 
possesses  supernatural  knowledge  and  power  ;  is  continually  at 
work  ;  is  eternal ;  is  free  from  sin  ;  instructs  and  convinces  ;  dwells 
in  the  souls  of  men  ;  is  high  priest  towards  God ;  is  the  source 
of  unity,  joy,  and  peace ;  imparts  eternal  life  ;  is  bridegroom, 
father,  guide,  steersman,  shepherd,  physician  ;  imparts  manna  : 
is  the  food  of  the  soul  (Grill,  pp.  115-128).  For  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  see  Sanday,  l.c.  pp.  186-200.  These  co¬ 
incidences  cannot  be  overlooked  in  deciding  the  question  of 
authorship.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ‘  Logos  ’  is  the  word  by 
which  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  Word  of  God  is  translated  in  the 
LXX,  and  that  there  are  passages  in  the  OT,  the  Apocrypha, 
Jnd  in  the  Jewish  Targums  that  afford  equally  important  coin¬ 
cidences  of  thought  (Ps  336  10720  14716,  Is  408  5540- 1 !,  Wis  91 
1612  1816- 16.  For  the  Memra  of  the  Targums,  see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  pp.  46-48).  The  Evangelist  would  meet  with 
these  ideas  nowhere  more  readily  than  in  Ephesus,  which  was 
also  the  home  of  the  Logos  philosophy  of  Heraclitus.  He 
would  be  disposed  to  keep  in  view  his  Greek  readers,  among 
whom  these  expressions  w-ere  current.  Again,  we  find  similar 
coincidences  of  thought  with  Philo  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  isolate 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel,  which  may  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
taining  all  that  was  in  the  author’s  mind  essential  to  the  Logos 
idea,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  associations  of  the  word  ‘Logos’ 
derived  from  Greek  philosophy,  we  should  find  that  the  thought 
remains  within  the  limitsof  the  OT,  except  in  the  case  of  w.i- 14. 

3.  The  writer  is  a  contemporary  of  the  eYents 
and  persons  in  his  narrative. — (1)  His  knowledge, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  and  feeling  of  the 
time. — A  deputation  is  sent  to  the  Baptist  front 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Jerusalem  consist¬ 
ing  of  priests  and  their  attendant  Levites  (l19ff-), 
and  the  writer  breaks  the  narrative  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  to  insert  the  remark,  evidently  meant  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  question  that  follows,  that  the  deputation 
included  some  Pharisees  (v.24).  Their  inquiry  be¬ 
trays  an  interest  in  ritual  and  in  the  orderly 
observance  of  the  Law  which  is  characteristic  of 
that  party,  as  distinct  from  the  Sadducees.  The 
Sadducees  seem  to  have  applied  rationalist  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  old  religion,  and  were  distinguished  by 
dogmatic  differences  not  only  regarding  the  rule  of 
faith,  but  in  connexion  with  such  questions  as  the 
life  after  death,  and  the  question  of  free-will  and 
predestination  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  pp. 
310-324).  The  writer  does  not  speak  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  but  of  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees, 
showing  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Sadducees  held  the  offices  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  passage  1 l47'53  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge. 
The  discussion  in  the  Sanhedrin  is  occasioned  by  the 
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influence  on  the  people  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  attitude  of  the 
two  parties.  The  Pharisees  are  represented  as  in 
touch  with  the  people  (ll46,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  x.  6), 
and  they  are  afraid  lest  a  tumult  should  arise, 
and  thereby  the  ecclesiastical  influence  (t6ttos)  and 
the  national  existence  be  destroyed  by  Rome.  The 
reply  of  Caiaphas  is  characteristic.  He  scornfully 
sets  aside  the  question  of  the  miracle,  and  urges  an 
opportunist  policy  to  deal  with  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  (vv.49-  50).  It  can  scarcely  be  without  meaning 
that  the  Evangelist,  who  knew  the  Sadducsean  dis¬ 
belief  in  predestination,  should  represent  Caiaphas 
as  the  unconscious  prophet  and  instrument  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (vv.51-62).  In  745"62  there  is  dis¬ 
played  a  similar  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  circles. 
After  the  triumphal  entry  the  Pharisees  seem  to 
have  been  filled  with  dismay  at  their  loss  of  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  people,  and  at  the  popularity  of 
Christ  ( 1219),  and  it  is  the  ruling  Sadducsean  party 
who  plot  the  death  of  Lazarus  (v.10).  Again,  it  is 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  who  tells  us  of  the  informal 
trial  before  Annas,  who,  though  still  wielding  much 
power,  had  been  deposed  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law  (1812'24). 

These  indications  of  an  acquaintance  with  opinion 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  are  in  complete  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  statement  in  1815  about  the  disciple 
‘  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest.’  In  this 
Gospel  alone  are  we  told  the  name  (Malchus)  of 
the  servant  of  the  high  priest  whose  ear  was  cut 
off'  by  Peter.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  acquainted  with  Nicodemus,  and  with 
Joseph  of  Arimatha?a,  who  belonged  to  the  Phari¬ 
saic  party.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned 
the  tradition  of  Polycrates  that  ‘  John,  who  leaned 
on  Jesus’  breast,’  also  wore  ‘  the  frontlet  ’  (irHahov) 
of  the  high  priest  (Eus.  HE  III.  xxxi.  3). 

Delff  has  propounded  the  theory  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  an  unnamed  native  of  Jerusalem,  not  of  the 
number  of  the  Twelve,  but  a  man  of  high-priestly  family,  and  a 
member  of  the  higher  aristocracy.  He  founds  on  1815,  on  the 
statement  of  Polycrates,  and  on  the  other  indications  in  the 
Gospel.  He  identifies  the  author  with  ‘  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,’ and  describes  him  as  a  kind  of  ‘supernumerary 
disciple.’  Sanday  (Crit.  of  Fourth  Gospel,  99-108)  has  discussed 
this  theory  with  great  generosity,  but  it  necessitates  a  further 
theory  of  interpolations,  and  itself  presents  some  insuperable 
difficulties.  This  disciple  and  Peter  are  close  friends  (202),  and 
in  tlie  other  Gospels,  Peter  and  John  are  often  named  together 
(cf.  Ac  34- 11  413  814,  Gal  29).  We  cannot  suppose  that  within  the 
Apostolic  circle  there  were  two  pairs  of  friends,  one  identical  in 
each.  Again,  if  Delff  is  right,  the  Apostle  John  is  not  once 
referred  to  in  the  Gospel,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  unknown 
disciple  has  completely  vanished  from  history,  unless  he  be  the 
timorous  man  who  fled  at  the  arrest,  leaving  his  linen  cloth 
behind  him,  or  the  shadowy  Presbyter  John  of  Papias.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  Delff’s  conclusion  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
evidence,  but  we  must  be  prepared,  in  assigning  the  authorship, 
to  recognize  the  undoubted  insight  of  the  Evangelist  into  the 
ecclesiastical  situation. 

(2)  His  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the  populace 
(6 x^os).- — He  knows  their  varying  verdicts  about 
Christ  (711'13) ;  the  wonder  of  the  ‘Jerusalemites’ 
at  the  immunity  Jesus  enjoys  from  injury,  not¬ 
withstanding  His  fearless  speaking  (725'27) ;  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  crowd  (731,  cf.  v.40)  ;  the 
fickleness  of  the  popularis  aura  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  (740'44)  ;  the  excitement  among  the  people 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrin  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Jesus,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  His  appearance  at  the  feast,  is  vividly 
portrayed  (ll56-  57).  The  climax  of  popular  accla¬ 
mation  is  reached  in  1212-19. 

(3)  The  writer  speaks  as  one  to  whom  the  men  and 
women  of  his  narrative  are  personally  familiar. 
- — Nicodemus  is  introduced  somewhat  suddenly  into 
the  narrative,  but  that  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  presupposes  that  his  readers  are  aware, 
either  from  the  other  Gospels,  or  from  the  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  from  personal  acquaintance,  of  his  historical 
existence.  Nicodemus  is  introduced  almost  in  the 
same  words  as  John  the  Baptist  (cf.  I6  and  31),  a 
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fact  which  must  not  he  forgotten  in  view  of  the 
tendency  to  find  allegorical  meanings  in  the 
characters  (cf.  I29  and  47).  It  would  be  strange  if 
the  Evangelist  should  take  so  little  pains  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  characters  known  to  be  historical, 
and  those  that  are  allegorical.  The  reality  of  the 
characters  is  witnessed  by  the  words  they  utter. 
It  is  not  stupidity,  but  a  profound  emotion  that 
makes  Nicodemus  speak  as  he  does  in  34,  when  he 
discovers  that  all  that  he  has  learned  must  be  un¬ 
learned,  and  that  he  must  begin  the  process  of 
human  experience  anew.  He  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  world  of  facts  as  yet  unrealized  by  him  (39). 
The  woman  of  Samaria  is  introduced  upon  the 
scene,  amid  real  surroundings,  at  Jacob’s  well,  on 
the  road  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  Her  character  is 
revealed  in  her  nonchalant  air  and  bantering 
mood,  behind  which  she  conceals  an  aching  and 
guilty  heart,  and  is  much  too  true  to  life  for  alle¬ 
gory.  How  can  the  woman  of  Samaria  be  an 
allegory  of  the  Samaritan  Church,  and  her  five 
husbands  symbolize  her  idolatrous  worship?  (so, 
e.g.,  Keim,  Jesus  of  Naz.  i.  159,  note  1  ;  Loisy,  Le 
Quat.  fivangile,  p.  354).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Evangelist  was  present  at  these 
interviews.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  Christ 
was  present,  and  that  the  Evangelist  is  the  ‘  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,’  with  whom  confidences  of  that 
kind  would  be  exchanged.  Leaving  for  the  moment 
the  lifelike  characters  of  the  Apostolic  circle,  we 
are  confronted  in  the  closing  scenes  with  a  group 
of  men  that  could  have  been  painted  only  by  a 
contemporary  hand.  The  writer  knows  Caiaphas 
so  well  that  he  is  able  to  reveal  the  man  in  a  single 
sentence  that  fell  from  his  lips  (ll49).  Pilate  is 
depicted,  irresolute,  and  fettered  by  a  guilty  past 
of  oppressive  and  cruel  government.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  Evangelist  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  the  powerful  weapon  of  a  covert  threat  to 
denounce  him  to  the  Emperor  (1912). 

4.  Relationship  of  the  Evangelist  to  Jesus  and 
the  Apostolic  circle. — It  is  evident  that  the  author 
was  able  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  interpret  the  mind 
of  our  Lord.  He  tells  us  of  His  emotions,  thoughts, 
and  motives  (ll33  1321  224  41-3  616  131  184).  Is  the 
writer  identical  with  ‘  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  ’  ?  .Jn  2120-  24  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  It  is  an 
entirely  inadequate  interpretation  to  say  that  the 
phrase  is  meant  to  stand  for  ‘  the  type  of  the  per¬ 
fect  Gnostic,  the  spiritual  witness  of  Jesus’  (so 
Loisy,  Le  Quat.  £v.  p.  125).  It  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  view  that  a  purely  ideal  figure  is 
meant,  when  we  note  the  variety  of  the  references. 
His  existence  is  implied  in  l40  •.  in  1323  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  leaning  on  Jesus’  breast ;  in  1815  he  is 
mentioned  as  ‘  another  disciple  who  was  known  to 
the  high  priest.’  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  scene  in  1928  as  allegorical,  if  the  disciple 
is  not  a  historical  figure.  The  variety  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  shows  that  the  author  had  a  real  person  in 
his  mind. 

We  have,  however,  to  explain  the  difficulty  that 
when  the  personality  of  the  Evangelist  is  obtruded, 
he  describes  himself  as  ‘the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.’  It  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  modesty 
in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  charge  would  not  be  equally  relevant 
in  those  passages  where  the  Evangelist  confidently 
interprets  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  Lord.  The 
fact  that  he  should  describe  himself  in  this  indirect 
fashion  at  all  will  be  matter  for  discussion  under 
the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in 
every  case  where  the  phrase  is  used,  the  writer  is 
laid  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  himself 
individually.  In  1323  he  explains  the  fact  that  he 
is  lying  on  Jesus’  breast.  And  in  1926  Jesus  ad¬ 
dresses  him  directly.  Perhaps  in  202  there  is  the 


suggestion  of  a  thought  in  Mary’s  mind  that  the 
disciple  would  tell  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The 
only  alternative  in  these  cases  is  to  use  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  or  to  mention  his  own  name,  a 
course  which  the  Evangelist  systematically  avoids. 
If  eh.  21  is  an  appendix  by  another  hand,  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  vv.7-  20. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
stood  in  a  very  intimate  relationship  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  circle.  We  have  miniature  portraits  of 
several  of  the  Apostles,  conveyed  often  through 
questions  they  put.  Philip  throughout  appears  as 
a  man  of  somewhat  practical  and  business-like 
turn  of  mind  (14S  65  14s).  Andrew  is  wise,  helpful, 
and  unobtrusive  (l41  6s- 9  1222).  Thomas  is  de¬ 
spondent  :  his  moods  colour  his  outlook,  and  he 
experiences  violent  reaction  (ll18  145  2024fT-  27fr-). 
Peter  is  over-contident  and  impulsive,  and  at  a 
time  cowardly  (136ff‘  36 ,r-  1810fr-  16ff-).  The  scandal  of 
Judas’  presence  among  the  Twelve  is  referred  to 
as  if  by  one  who  felt  the  shame  of  it  and  was 
eager  to  clear  the  situation  (124'6  1  32-  26-30  1  82).  He 
knows  also  their  places  of  resort  (ll54  182  2019),  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  at  critical  moments 
(211-  17- 22  427  619-  60  1215  1322- 28  209). 

9.  Is  St.  John  the  Apostle  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  ? — Is  he  the  unnamed  disciple  who  is 
identified  with  the  writer  ?  This  unnamed  disciple 
is  called  among  the  earliest  disciples,  and  re¬ 
members  even  the  hour  of  the  day  (l39).  He  is 
closely  associated  with  St.  Peter  in  the  closing 
scenes.  We  know  from  the  Synoptics  that  St. 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  were  in  specially 
close  relationship  with  Jesus.  St.  Peter  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  St.  James  died  early  ;  only  St.  John 
is  left.  Unless  John  be  the  beloved  disciple,  one 
of  the  ‘  pillar  ’  Apostles  (Gal  29)  is  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  except  indirectly  in  212. 
A  very  strong  argument  for  supposing  that  St. 
John  is  meant  may  also  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
nowhere  does  the  author  refer  to  ‘  the  Baptist,’ 
but  always  to  ‘John.’  Elsewhere  he  is  very  care¬ 
ful  to  distinguish  names  (e.g.  1422),  but  in  this  case 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  no  confusion  was 
possible. 

If  St.  John  is  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  why  does 
he  so  studiously  conceal  his  identity  ?  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  distinguished  from  the  Synoptics  by  the 
fact  that,  while  in  them  we  have  a  purely  imper¬ 
sonal  narrative  except  in  the  preface  to  St.  Luke, 
in  St.  John  we  have  a  narrative  where  individual 
experience  (‘  testimony  ’)  is  prominent.  Is  it  solely 
because  St.  John  is  himself  the  author  and  writer 
of  the  Gospel,  that  he  sedulously  veils  his  own 
name?  Why  was  it  not  possible  for  him  to  in¬ 
corporate  his  own  testimony  in  the  Gospel  without 
keeping  himself  in  the  background  in  such  a  way 
as  really  to  attract  attention  ?  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  conduct  other  than  a  modesty  which 
thus  defeats  its  own  end.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  authority  of  the  Gospel  for  the  Church  is  re¬ 
garded  as  depending  on  the  fact  that  St.  John  the 
Apostle  wrote  it.  It  is  permissible  to  see  in  2124 
an  indication  that  it  was  felt  necessary,  even  at 
that  early  date,  to  authenticate  the  position  that 
the  Apostle  John  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  statements  contained  in  this  Gospel.  This  is 
not  because  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  Johannine 
authorship,  but  because  the  Gospel  differs  so  much 
in  character,  subject,  and  content  from  the  Syn¬ 
optics,  which  already  held  the  ground  as  authorities 
for  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord. 

We  shall  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  if  we  consider  the  two  passages  in  the  Gospel 
itself  that  have  been  most  relied  on  as  direct  state¬ 
ments  of  Johannine  authorship,  (a)  l14.  In  what 
sense  is  ‘  we  beheld  ’  to  be  taken  ?  It  has  l>een  con¬ 
tended  that  a  seeing  with  the  bodily  eye  is  not 
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meant,  but  spiritual  vision.  If  we  compare  the 
parallel  passage  in  1  Jn  l1,  thei'e  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  1  hearing  ’  and  the  ‘  handling  ’  there 
mentioned  demand  the  sense  that  the  ‘seeing’  is 
also  literal.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
applying  the  same  interpretation  to  the  passage 
in  the  Gospel.  By  1  we  ’  is  meant  a  group  of  eye¬ 
witnesses  who  are  associated  with  St.  John  in 
the  statement.  Who  these  were  it  is  impossible 
actually  to  determine,  but  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  limit  the  rangtj  of  ‘we’  to  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  The  Gospel  shows  that  the  writer  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  testimony,  however  imperfect  it 
may  sometimes  be,  of  many  others  besides  his 
fellow-Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that 
‘last  of  all,  John,  perceiving  that  the  bodily  facts 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  other  Gospels,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  his  disciples  and  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  composed  a  spiritual  Gospel.’  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  statement  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  :  ‘  It  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the 
Apostles,  that  John  should  narrate  everything  in 
his  own  name,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  rest’ 

( ut  recognoscentibus  cunctis  Johannes  suo  nomine, 
cuncta  describeret).  While  these  statements  may 
not  have  independent  historical  value,  and  may 
themselves  be  based  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  especially  on  2124,  surely  they  must 
be  regarded  as  the  simplest  and  most  direct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts.  A  group  of  eye-witnesses 
was  concerned  in  the  origin  of  the  Gospel.  We  may 
therefore  otter  the  hypothesis  that,  while  St.  John 
wrote  the  Gospel  and  impressed  upon  it  his  own 
personality,  the  form  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 
the  philosophical  mould  in  which  the  writing  is 
cast,  the  Philonic  phraseology,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  analyzing  situations  and  char¬ 
acters,  would  owe  much  to  the  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment  of  Ephesus,  and  in  some  cases  to  direct 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  some  fellow-disciple,  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve.  The  value  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  authenticity  are  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  St.  John’s  own 
experience,  attested  by  that  of  his  fellow-disciples 
who  had  seen  the  Lord.  The  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  treat  the  facts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  not  been  eye-witnesses, 
and  were  therefore  all  the  more  inclined  to  regard 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  ‘  bodily  facts  ’  as  a 
loss  and  a  hindrance  to  faith.  So  far  from  this, 
the  climax  of  faith  is  not  to  have  seen  and  yet  to 
believe  (2029).  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  men  like 
Thomas  in  the  early  Church,  easily  cast  down,  and 
satisfied  only  by  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  to 
whom  all  else  was  unreal.  No  personal  assurance 
was  sufficient  to  convince  them.  St.  John,  there¬ 
fore,  veiled  his  identity,  and  emphasized  the  joint- 
testimony  of  the  group  of  eye-witnesses  to  which 
he  also  belonged.  This  is  also  the  origin  of  the 
impersonal  reference  in  2031  ‘  These  things  are 
written,’  etc. 

( b )  1935-37.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  compelled  to  distinguish  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  from  the  circle  in  whose  name  he  speaks. 
St.  John  alone  of  that  group  was  present  at  the 
Cross  (1926).  In  this  case  he  has  to  find,  in 
accordance  with  his  principle,  some  means  of 
authenticating  his  testimony.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  this  is  done,  and  the  character  of  the 
Gospel  as  not  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  a  single 
testimony  alone  vindicated.  A  threefold  corrobora¬ 
tion  is  adduced,  (a)  ‘  His  witness  is  true  ’  (aXydcvAs), 
i.e.  confirmed  by  the  ‘Spirit  of  truth’  (1417-26). 
(/3)  Reference  is  made  to  One  who  ‘  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true.’  It  is  possible,  but  awkward,  to 
refer  cKcivos  to  the  Evangelist.  Rather  it  is  meant 
to  denote  Christ  Himself  (cf.  I18,  1  Jn  316  417).  It  is 
vol.  i. — s6 
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so  taken  by  Sunday  (up.  cit.  p.  78)  and  Schmiedel 
(Encyc.  Biol.  ii.  18U9).  This  interpretation  is  as 
old  as  Erasmus.  (7)  The  Scriptures  are  adduced  as 
a  witness,  i.e.  the  witness  of  God  Himself  (vv.36-  37). 
The  fact  of  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the 
pierced  side  can  be  explained  medically,  and  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  fact,  but  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  to  be  put  upon  it.  It  is  a  ‘  sign,’  and  the 
writer  must  have  regarded  it  as  of  peculiar  value 
to  his  readers.  Perhaps  some  form  of  the  Docetic 
heresy  is  aimed  at  (cf.  Haussleiter,  Zwei  A  post. 
Zeugen,  p.  29). 

In  conclusion,  the. Gospel  is  a  genuine  Johannine 
work  from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle,  who  wrote  from 
Ephesus.*  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  writer  is  concerned  to  hide  his 
own  identity,  and  thereby  to  impress  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  individual,  but 
the  testimony  of  a  group  of  eye-witnesses.  With 
John’s  as  the  guiding  mind,  they  conjointly  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  statements  contained 
in  the  book.  fl  his  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  simplest 
solution  of  the  problem  of  authorship. 

Two  objections,  on  general  grounds,  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  authorship  may  here  be  mentioned. 

1.  Can  a  Ga.Ul wan  Jisherman  have  written  this 
Gospel  ?-  There  is  no  question  of  NT  criticism 
where  the  need  is  more  imperative  to  rid  ourselves 
of  prejudice  than  this  question  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  completely  mistaken  conception  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  letters  and  handicraft  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Ac  413  as  ‘  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  ’ 
(dypdfi/jMToi.  Koi  IStwrax).  Idulrrrjs  marks  a  caste  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  opposition  to  the  learned  or  academic 
classes.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  by  the 
Apostles  would  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  expres¬ 
sion.  The  Pharisaic  objection  is,  as  Delitzsch 
reminds  us,  a  decline  from  the  traditional  honour¬ 
able  connexion  between  the  Rabbi  and  the  hand¬ 
worker  ( Jewish  Artisan  Life,  p.  54).  Zebedee 
owned  his  own  fishing  vessel,  and  the  presumptuous 
request  of  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  sons  betrays 
a  somewhat  overweening  sense  of  social  position. 
St.John  was  ‘  known  to  the  high  priest.’  More¬ 
over,  we  too  must  take  knowledge  that  he  ‘  had 
been  with  Jesus,’  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  training,  the 
purely  educative  influence  of  companionship  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  over-ardent  spirit  that 
sought  to  call  down  fire  on  a  hostile  Samaritan 
village,  finds  a  nobler  expression  in  the  withering 
exposure  of  Judas  (126)  and  of  Caiaplias  (ll49"62). 
He  who  with  such  insight  lets  us  into  the  spiritual 
incapacity  of  Nicodemus,  must  have  been  himself 
born  again  into  a  new  world,  and  have  gained  a 
new  outlook. 

2.  Is  it  impossible  that  John,  a  ‘pillar’  Apostle 
(Gal  29),  who  so  favoured  the  claims  of  the  circum¬ 
cision,  should  also  have  written  such  an  anti- 
Juclaic  Gospel?  —  Yet  even  then  he  cordially 
recognized,  by  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  St.  Paul’s  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
Does  the  love  for  his  own  nation  not  breathe  in 
the  emphasis  he  lays  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on 
the  tragedy  of  their  rejection  of  Christ?  The 
effect  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  have 
been  very  great  on  a  mind  like  John’s,  and  the 
Gospel  was  written  forty  years  after  that  event. 
None  of  the  other  Evangelists  lays  such  stress  on 
the  teaching  of  events  as  the  Fourth.  In  Ephesus 
also  he  would  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pauline  gospel,  full  of  thoughts  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  the  condescension  of  the  Divine  grace,  and 
the  universality  of  the  gospel  message.  He  who 

*  For  arguments  against  the  Ephesian  residence,  see  Drum¬ 
mond,  Sunday,  Stanton,  and  art.  John  the  Apostle. 
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beheld  the  awe-inspiring  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ 
in  Patinos,  might  well,  in  the  calm  of  later  years, 
write  the  majestic  words  of  the  Prologue. 

III.  Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
presupposes  that  his  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  or  that  he 
himself  is  acquainted  with  them.  We  shall  coniine 
ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  certain  points  of 
divergence  between  John  and  the  Synoptics. 

1.  The  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  Jerusalem.  The  Gal i bean 
ministry  is  referred  to  in  2’2  6'-  59  71  211.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  demand  for  chrono¬ 
logical  correspondence  with  the  Synoptic  account. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  prominence  given  in  this  Gospel  to 
the  events  in  Jerusalem.  The  Judaean  ministry  is 
presupposed  in  Lk  444,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  came  to 
attend  on  the  Galilaean  ministry  (Lk  517,  Mk  3--  71). 
Judas  was  a  native  of  Kerioth,  in  Judaea.  The 
friendship  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  who  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  resided  in  Jerusalem,  has  to  be  explained. 
The  relations  with  Martha  and  Mary  point  to 
frequent  visits  to  Bethany.  We  have  also  the 
‘  How  often  ’  !  of  Mt  2337  and  Lk  132--  ^  34,  which 
indicates  not  merely  unfulfilled  desire,  but  baffled 
effort.  After  the  Ascension  the  disciples  make  their 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  many  incidents  of  the  closing  days  (e.g. 
the  friend  at  whose  house  the  Supper  was  eaten), 
unless  by  the  Johannine  accounts  of  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Synoptics  tell  us  of  only  one  Pass- 
over,  but  events  could  hardly  have  ripened  there  as 
they  did  unless  Jesus  had  been  previously  known 
in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Certain  incidents  are  omitted  in  St.  John  which 
in  the  Synoptics  are  crises  in  the  life  of  Christ. — 

The  omission  of  the  Temptation  narrative  is  per¬ 
haps  not  strange  in  one  who  knew  the  mind  of 
Jesus  so  intimately.  The  beloved  disciple  would 
be  well  qualified  to  understand  the  parabolic  nature 
of  the  story.  The  essence  of  the  Temptation  narra¬ 
tive  is  the  possession  of  Divine  power  and  the 
refusal  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends.  Similarly,  Christ’s 
freedom  of  action,  especially  in  regard  to  His  death, 
is  frequently  emphasized  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf. 
1017- ls).  The  outward  glory  of  the  Transfiguration, 
is  merged  in  a  higher  glory,  which  is  seen  in  the 
communicating  of  Life  and  Light  to  men  (l4).  As 
regards  the  omission  of  the  narrative  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  was  no  doubt  unneces¬ 
sary,  at  the  time  at  which  the  Gospel  was  written, 
to  repeat  words  that  were  in  common  use  in  the 
Church.  The  inner  meaning  of  the  sacrament  is 
perhaps  displayed  in  cli.  6,  and  throughout  chs. 
13-17,  as  an  abiding  union  with  Christ,  and  the 
redemptive  death  is  emphasized  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  possible  that  there  had  been  creeping 
into  the  Church  superstitious  views  of  the  ordinance, 
and  the  author  is  concerned  both  to  bring  out  the 
spiritual  meaning  and  to  show  that  the  ideas 
usually  connected  solely  with  the  institution,  of 
eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
were  already  familiar  to  His  disciples.  It  is  the 
washing  of  the  disciples’  feet  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  which  a  symbolic  meaning  is  attached  (136"10). 
The  Fourth  Evangelist  omits  the  Agony  in  the  Gar¬ 
den.  It  is  suggested  that  he  would  regard  it  as 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Logos,  and 
damaging  to  his  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
Certainly  the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  retains  J 
no  trace  of  the  Agony  when  at  His  word  the  Roman  j 
soldiers  fall  back  on  the  ground.  The  Intercessory 
Prayer  also  preserves  ‘an  imperial  calm.’  Yet  we 
must  take  into  account  such  statements  as  1227-  2S,  ! 


and  the  recalling  of  the  very  words  of  the  Agony  in 
18u.  Moreover,  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  regards  bodily  weakness  as  incompatible 
with  the  Logos.  Jesus  sits  at  Jacob’s  well  tired  and 
weary  (46),  He  weeps  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and 
thirsts  on  the  cross  ( 19-s).  The  last  passage  gives 
us  a  key  to  the  authors  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Jesus  spoke  the  words  in  full 
consciousness  (‘  knowing,’  etc.,  i.e.  they  were  not 
wrung  from  Him),  and  in  speaking  them  fulfils  a 
great  Divine  purpose  (‘  that  the  scripture  might  be 
fulfilled’).  In  Ins  picture  of  Jesus  upon  earth,  the 
Evangelist  brings  out  in  strong  relief  attributes  of 
His  Person  which  presented  themselves  to  him  in 
their  full  significance  only  through  his  experience 
of  the  Risen  Christ.  The  two  conceptions  of  Christ’s 
humanity  and  Divinity  are  naively  set  side  by  side 

(Cf.  6B  1230  116.  6.41.  42) 

The  reverse  side  of  the  question  is  presented  in  the 
miracle  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Here  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  inserts  an  occurrence  which  is  also  a 
crisis  in  the  last  days,  and  yet  the  Synoptics  do  not 
mention  it.  The  contradiction  is  partly  resolved  if 
we  remember  that  the  Synoptic  account  may  really 
"be  reduced  to  one  original  document  closely  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  containing 
recollections  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter.  Again, 
the  mere  fact  that  a  miracle  of  raising  from  the  dead 
has  been  omitted  need  excite  no  surprise.  J aims’ 
daughter  also  was  dead.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
miracle  should  be.  one  of  such  central  importance 
in  the  working  out  of  the  end.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  preaching  of  the  early  Apostles,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Synoptics,  the 
incident  would  not  be  dwelt  on,  considering  the 
hatred  provoked  against  Lazarus  himself  (1210). 
At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  knowledge  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  of  the  situation, 
in  the  closing  days  at  Jerusalem,  leads  to  the 
presumption  that  he  is  right  in  the  place  he  gives 
to  the  miracle. 

3.  The  date  of  the  Last  Supper.  —  All  the 

Synoptics  agree  in  putting  the  Last  Supper  on  the 
evening  of  ‘  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,’  i.e. 
on  the  evening  which  began  Passover  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jewish  reckoning  (Mt  2617-  20,  Mk  1412- 17,  Lk 
227- 14).  Thus  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the 
Passover  day,  or  15th  Nisan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  regards  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
as  identical  with  the  day  of  Preparation  for  the 
Passover  ( 1914- 31,  42 ).  The  rulers  would  not  enter 
the  Prfetorium  lest  they  be  prevented  by  defilement 
from  eating  the  Passover  (1828).  Jn  131  puts  the 
Supper  ‘before  the  feast  of  the  Passover.’  Elabo¬ 
rate  and  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  either  the  Synoptics  into  harmony  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel  or  vice  versa.  No  successful  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts 
chronologically,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  any  solution  can  be  found  in  that  direction. 
The  only  points  on  which  all  four  are  agreed  are 
that  our  Lord  suffered  on  a  Friday  (but  see  West- 
cott,  In  trod,  to  Study  of  Gospels,  p.  322),  and  rose 
again  on  the  following  Sunday.  We  must  choose 
between  the  Crucifixion  on  the  14th  Nisan  (John) 
or  on  15th  Nisan  (Synoptics). 

There  are  two  questions  that  call  for  answer.  (1)  Is  this 
Friday  Passover  day  (i.e.  15th  Nisan  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunset)?  (2)  Is  the  Supper  held  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  regular  Paschal  meal  ? 

(1)  There  are  various  internal  contradictions  in  the  Synoptic 
account.  Chwolson  has  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘tile  first  day  of  unleavened  bread’  as  applied  to  the  day 
of  preparation.  He  holds  that  the  words  can  strictly  he  used 
only  of  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  week,  i.e.  of  Passover 
day  itself.  It  was  the  case,  however,  that  the  leaven  began 
to  be  removed  from  Jewish  houses  in  the  daytime  of  the  14th 
Nisan,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phrase. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Sanhedrin  determined  to  avoid 
putting  Jesus  to  death  during  the  feast  (Mk  14-).  Did  they 
change  their  plans  ?  (Mk  1412-  I7n*»d  -*:>-4C»).  p#ter  is  armed,  and 
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the  servants  of  the  high  priest  are  accompanied  by  an  armed 
band.  This  was,  strictly  speaking,  contra^  to  Jewish  law  on 
the  Passover  days  ;  but  the  situation  might  well  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  a  hurried  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  held  immediately  after  partaking 
of  the  Paschal  meal.  Simon  of  Gyrene  is  coming  up  out  of  the 
country  (Mk  15-1) — not  necessarily  from  his  work,  which  would, 
of  course,  indicate  that  it  was  not  yet  Passover,  but  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  purify  himself  for  the  Passover  (Jn  1155).  Again,  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  haste  with  which  it  was  sought  to  take 
down  the  body  of  Christ  (Mk  1542),  unless  the  Passover  was 
imminent.  Joseph  buys  fine  linen,  and  lays  the  body  in  the 
tomb,  which  could  scarcely  be  done  on  Passover  day.  These 
considerations  serve  to  show  that  the  Synoptic  account  is  at 
least  uncertain.  Thus  there  are  also  indications  in  the  Synoptic 
story  that  go  to  confirm  the  clear  statement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
that  Jesus  ate  the  Supper  and  was  crucified  on  the  day  of  Pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Passover.  The  only  argument  against  the 
Johannine  position  is  that  urged  by  Baur  and  his  school,  that 
an  attempt  is  made,  in  a  theological  interest,  to  show  that  Jesus 
died  on  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  lamb  was  slain. 

(2)  If  we  accept  the  Johannine  view,  it  follows  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  not  the  regular  Paschal  meal.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  none  of  the  Gospels  is  there  mention  of  the  lamb.  John 
expressly  distinguishes  the  Supper  from  the  Passover  (13lf-).  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Lk.  Christ  speaks 
of  the  meal  as  a  Passover  (2215),  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 
that  there  was  some  foreboding  in  His  mind  that  they  would 
not  celebrate  the  Passover  together  on  the  legal  day.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale ,  quoting  Clement  of  Alexandria,  says  that 
the  disciples  learned  that  Jesus  was  Himself  the  Lamb,  the  food 
and  the  wine  of  the  feast.  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply  that  he 
identified  in  his  mind  the  Crucifixion  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  (1  Co  5”).  If  the  Supper  is  meant  by  Jesus  to 
anticipate  the  Passover  meal,  the  shifting  of  the  day  would 
have  as  its  secondary  cause  the  haste  with  which  the  final  pre¬ 
parations  for  arrest  were  made.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  himself  conscious 
of  discrepancy  with  the  Synoptics.  Otherwise  the  phrase  in  13 1 
would  have  been  more  exact.  His  references  (131  1914-  31.  42) 
rather  imply  that  a  definite  tradition  is  before  him. 

(An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question  will  be  found  in 
Hastings’  DB  ii.  p.  711  ;  Drummond,  op.  cit.  pp.  47-59.  See  also 
artt.  Dates,  Last  Supper,  Lord  s  Supper). 

4.  The  conception  of  miracles. — In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  miracles  are  interpreted  as  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Christ’s  glory,  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  His  Person.  In  the  Synoptics  they  are 
performed  as  the  outcome  of  His  compassion.  St. 
John  certainly  lays  stress  on  the  evidential  aspect  of 
the  miracles,  but  he  cannot  he  said  to  overlook  the 
motive  of  compassion.  Jesus  created  wine  to  add  to 
the  happiness  of  a  perplexed  marriage  party  (21-  n). 
‘  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?’ 
is  a  question  full  of  tender  feeling  (66).  After  their 
discouraging  and  chilling  interviews  with  the  Jews, 
Jesus  ‘found’  both  the  sick  man  of  Bethesda  and 
the  man  born  blind  (514  935),  and  spoke  further  words 
of  spiritual  healing.  The  allegory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the  excommuni¬ 
cated  man,  and  breathes  compassion  ( 101'18).  The 
Evangelist  guards  against  the  delay  of  two  days 
being  interpreted  as  a  want  of  compassionate  love  for 
the  sisters  of  Lazarus  ( 1  Is).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
high  claims  of  Jesus  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptic 
account.  Compare  the  lofty  claim  that  is  implied 
in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Apostles  in  Mt  10,  and 
the  impression  produced  by  His  calming  of  the 
storm  (Mk  441).  Note  the  tenderness  and  solicitude 
for  the  troubled  and  sorrowful  disciples  in  the  vale¬ 
dictory  discourses  (cf. ,  further,  540  627  109  and  Mt 
1  l25-30,  Lk  1021'22).  We  may  admit  that  there  is  ‘  a 
certain  heightening  of  the  effect,’  as,  for  example, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  man  at  Bethesda  had  been 
a  cripple  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  Lazarus 
was  four  days  in  the  tomb.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  Gospel  is  alone  in  declaring  that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  is  an  inferior  kind  of  evidence  (1410_:i4,  cf. 
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5  The  picture  of  the  Baptist  has  been  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptics.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  Baptist  speaks  in  the  manner  of  the 
Evangelist,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Baptist,  viz.  his  witness  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  is  emphasized.  Baldensperger 
has  contended  (Prolog  des  vierten  Evangelium)  that 
the  Gospel  is  written  with  the  purpose  of  combating 


a  sect  in  Asia  (Minor  who  were  inclined  to  exalt  the 
claims  of  the  Baptist  above  those  of  Jesus.  If  we 
modify  his  statement  so  far  as  to  admit  that  this  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  has  in  view 
such  a  sect  as  we  are  told  of  in  Ac  1824-197,  we  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  explaining  the  striking 
introduction  of  the  Baptist  as  ‘  a  man  ’  sent  from 
God  ( l6) ;  his  being  contrasted  with  the  Logos  in 
the  Prologue  ;  why  he  is  represented  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  solely  as  directing  his  disciples  to  Jesus 
(l36) ;  why  it  is  stated  that  the  Baptist’s  work  and 
Christ’s  went  on  simultaneously,  and  that  Jesus 
did  not  merely  take  up  John’s  work  where  he  left 
it  (322'3U);  why  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  conferring  of  any 
charism  on  Him  by  the  Baptist  (l31"33). 

6.  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  there  is  a  lack  of  development  in 
connexion  with  the  claims  of  Jesus.  At  the  very 
beginning  He  is  hailed  as  the  Messiah  (l41- 45),  and 
as  Son  of  God  (l34-  49).  He  reveals  Himself  as  Mes¬ 
siah  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (4-6).  A  process  of 
development,  however,  is  represented  ( e.g .  222)  as 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
transition  is  easy,  from  remembering  what  Jesus 
had  said,  to  unconsciously  mingling  with  the  actual 
narrative  the  expansion  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  events  through  time.  Moreover,  the  narrative 
moves  in  growing  cycles  of  belief  and  disbelief. 
His  reply  to  His  mother  (24),  His  brethren’s  insinua¬ 
tion  (73-  4),  His  own  words  in  717,  the  reproof  of 
Philip  ( 1 49),  and  the  speculations  of  the  crowd 
(712. 2b.  27p  a[]  indicate  that  the  understanding  of 
men  did  not  keep  pace  with  His  own  declarations. 
In  this  Gospel  we  still  find  the  echo  of  the  Messins- 
geheimniss  (1024;  cf.  Sanday,  op.  cit.  pp.  162-165). 
Again,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  if  a  Fourth 
Gospel  was  thought  necessary,  it  would  present  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  of  Christ’s  claims  and 
teaching?  The  Synoptics  tell  us  how  Jesus  taught 
the  audiences  of  Galiltean  peasants.  The  Fouith 
Gospel  deals  largely  with  the  experience  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  of  the  inner  group  of  disciples,  and 
the  way  in  which  Christ’s  claims  were  met  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test. 
Introduction,  pp.  671-676). 

IV.  Historicity  of  the  Gospel.— Clement  of 
Alexandria  described  the  Gospel  as  ‘  spiritual,’ in 
contrast  to  the  Synoptics,  which  relate  the  *  bodily 
facts’  concerning  Christ.  In  the  Prologue  itself  we 
have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  statements  of 
spiritual  truth  and  historical  fact  are  characteristi¬ 
cally  interwoven,  and  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that 
he  aims  at  presenting,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge,  such  an  impression  of  Christ  and  of  His 
teaching  ‘  that  ye  may  believe  ’  (2030-  31).  Can  we 
understand  more  clearly  from  the  character  of  the 
Gospel  itself  the  impulses  that  actuated  his  mind  ? 
Can  we  in  any  measure  detach  the  ideal  element 
from  the  historical  in  the  Gospel  ? 

1.  The  narrative  of  events. — (1)  There  are  many 
signs  in  the  Gospel  that  the  author  is  narrating  facts 
in  which  he  himself  had  a  personal  interest.  He 
claims  to  be  an  eye-witness  (l14).  He  gives  us  exact 
notes  of  time  (V&  21  449  622  714  1 l6  121  1931  201).  The 
hour  of  the  day  is  mentioned  (l39  4fi  1914).  Similarly, 
exact  numbers  are  given  (l35  2e  69- 10-  ]9  418  1923' 39). 
The  significance  of  these  marks  of  real  recollection 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  occur  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  incidents  of  critical  importance-in 
the  life  of  Jesus  or  in  the  experience  of  His  followers. 
Note  the  accurate  chronology  dealing  with  the  rise 
of  faith  in  the  Apostolic  circle  (1-211),  and  with  the 
Passion  week  (18-20).  This  Evangelist  alone  tells 
ns  of  ‘the  barley  loaves’  (69- I3),  that  Mary  ‘fell 
down  at  his  feet’  (ll32),  of  ‘  the  house  filled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  ointment,’  (12:t).  Note  also  such 
personal  impressions  as  1324  186  19s.  These  touches 
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are  introduced  spontaneously,  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  writer. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  a  selection  has  been 
made  out  of  a  number  of  incidents  that  were  avail¬ 
able  (2030-  31).  Incidents  related  in  detail  in  the 
Synoptics  are  implied  (743  334  l32-  33).  Barabbas  is 
mentioned  without  introduction,  and  the  single 
comment,  ‘  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber,’  is  full  of 
suppressed  meaning  (1840).  The  trial  before  Caia- 
phas  is  not  described.  Two  great  miracles  are 
related  substantially  as  in  the  Synoptics  (61"21). 
Compare  also  the  Anointing  (12)  and  the  Triumphal 
Entry  (1212"15).  The  Trial  scenes  and  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  correspond  in  the  main  with  the  Synoptics. 
The  Denial  of  Peter  gains  in  verisimilitude  by  being 
broken  up  into  separate  incidents.  The  Baptist’s 
words  in  329  are  confirmed  by  Mt  915.  The  Baptist’s 
ministry  is  implied  in  1 040- 41. 

(2)  The  Evangelist  describes  himself  not  as  a . 
biographer ,  but  as  a  1  witness'  He  brings  forward 
others  as  witnessing.  In  2124,  if  the  order  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  1  witnessing  ’  is  looked  upon  as  of  prior 
importance  to  ‘  writing.’  A  governing  idea  in  the 
writer’s  mind  is  ‘  the  truth,’  which  consists  not  in 
historical  fact,  but  in  having  the  mind  brought  into 
tune  with  the  Divine  facts  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  miracles  are  not  only  actualities  (tpya),  they 
.are  also  signs  (a-q^ela).  The  Evangelist’s  mind  is 
specially  open  to  any  suggestion  of  spiritual  truth 
conveyed  by  the  actual  facts  (e.g.  211-  n).  Siloam 
is  ‘sent,’  the  sending  forth  of  the  waters  being 
typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Christ  sent  of  God  (97). 
Judas  goes  out  of  the  light  of  the  upper  room  ‘  into 
the  night’  ( 1 330).  ‘  It  was  winter’  at  the  Feast  of 

the  Dedication  (1023),  symbolizing  the  storm  of 
hatred  and  the  chill  of  indifference  that  met  the 
warmth  of  Jesus’  love.  The  use  made  of  the  sign 
in  19aw'  is  also  typical  of  the  Evangelist’s  mind. 
The  reflective  character  of  the  writing  is  seen  in  the 
frequent  use  of  tv  a  and  oDv  as  connective  particles. 
He  emphasizes  on  various  occasions  the  doctrine 
of  a  higher  purpose  running  through  the  history 
(e.g.  II51  ;  cf.  ‘the  hour,’  24  etc.  327  1928).  This  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  events  is  found  also 
in  St.  Paul,  and  is  not  represented  in  the  Christian 
tradition  solely  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  There 
is  also  the  frank  confession  that  the  disciples  failed 
to  understand  some  sayings  and  incidents  at  the 
time,  and  that  only  the  Spirit,  mediated  through 
the  teaching  of  events,  revealed  the  hidden  mean¬ 
ing  (e.g.  222  1218).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
abstract  expression  of  the  same  idea  in  1426. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  the  author’s 
conception  of  history  without  taking  into  account 
his  clear  consciousness  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  must  be  part  of  the  equipment  for  writing 
such  a  narrative  as  this  Gospel  (1417,  cf.  1935and  the 
use  of  a\r)di.v6s).  The  theory  of  history  that  is 
exemplified  in  the  Gospel  is  summed  up  in  15'-'4'27. 
Even  the  situation  of  distress  in  the  Church  at 
the  time  he  wrote  finds  its  interpretation  only  in 
the  prophetic  words  of  Christ  (1429  164). 

With  a  conception  of  history  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  mere  chronicler,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  perspective  of  certain  incidents  (e.g. 
the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple)  has  been  disturbed. 
There  was  a  careful  selection  of  those  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ  that  were  best  fitted  to  illustrate  in 
all  their  varying  phases  the  belief  and  unbelief 
called  forth  by  the  Person  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 
but  the  Evangelist  always  starts  with  what  he  has 
seen  (l14).  There  are  some  difficulties  of  sequence 
that  would  be  removed  by  giving  a  different  order 
to  the  narrative  ;  e.g.  ‘  Arise,  let  us  go  lienee’  (14s1), 
where  the  discourse  is  resumed  in  ch.  15.  Again, 
the  discourse  in  715"24  would  be  eminently  in  place 
at  the  end  of  ch.  5.  These  transpositions  might 
have  taken  place  through  various  causes  after  the 


document  had  left  the  writer’s  hands  (see  Bacon, 
Introduction,  pp.  271-274). 

2.  The  discourses.  —  There  are  differences  in 
style  and  in  length  between  the  discourses  of  Christ 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  those  in  the  Synoptics. 
At  first  sight  they  seem  far  removed  in  character. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
to  say  that  the  personal  contribution  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  the  discourses  is  more  apparent  than  his 
desire  to  reproduce  the  exact  words  of  Jesus,  or 
that  he  makes  use  of  the  Synoptics  in  mechanical 
fashion,  tie  has  preserved  one  or  two  isolated 
sayings  (l43  58  62tl  1321, 38  2019)  which  are  also  found 
in  the  Synoptics,  and  the  discourse  in  519"47  contains 
many  coincidences  of  word  and  thought  with 
Mt  ll2-19.  (For  other  coincidences  see  Westcott, 
lxxxi.).  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  hypothesis  that  even  in  these  cases  the 
Evangelist  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  Synoptic 
narratives,  although  it  is  probable  that  lie  had 
them  before  him.  Even  the  discourses  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  when  reduced  to  their  elements, 
are  full  of  short  and  pregnant  sayings,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  connect  with  Christ  (see  a  most 
suggestive  collection  in  Drummond,  op.  cit.  p. 
16  ff.).  Discourses  much  longer  than  any  that  are 
found  in  John  are  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics.  It 
is  true  that  the  style  of  the  discourses  and  the  style 
of  the  Evangelist  are  practically  identical,  but  that 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  have  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic. 
The  dialogue  form  is  more  fully  represented  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  others,  which  would 
rather  make  for  authenticity. 

There  are  indications  in  the  Gospel  that,  the 
Evangelist  is  concerned  to  keep  his  own  ideas  sepa¬ 
rate  from  those  of  Christ.  The  actual  Logos  idea 
outlined  in  the  Prologue  is  never  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ  except  as  underlying  His  words  in 
certain  cases.  He  keeps  separate  his  own  explana¬ 
tions  of  words  of  Christ  (219-21  1233  739).  What  can 
only  be  an  actual  saying  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  haunting  the  minds  of  the  disciples  in  1614"19. 
Again,  in  1244-50,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  contain¬ 
ing  his  own  reflexions,  there  is  a  summary  contain¬ 
ing  a  free  rendering  of  words  of  Christ  that  are 
repeated  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel ;  142  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  same  ideas  had  been  expressed 
before,  and  would  be  familiar  to  the  disciples. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
concern  of  this  Evangelist  to  record  the  precise 
jfiirase  that  ‘  once  for  a  moment  rutiled  the  air  of 
Palestine.’  ‘  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life  ’  (6B3).  At  one 
point  the  disciples  think  they  understand  clearly 
the  words  they  hear,  but  Jesus  shows  them  their 
ignorance  still  ( 1629fr* ).  The  teaching  by  parables 
appears  only  as  transformed  into  allegory.  In 
It)118  the  image  and  the  interpretation  are  inextri¬ 
cably  intermingled.  In  some  of  the  discourses  the 
meaning  is  carried  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  is 
then  repeated  like  a  motif,  as  though  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  sought  to  express  himself  more  clearly  (e.g. 
the  valedictory  discourses).  There  are  some  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  where  the  words  of 
Jesus  end  and  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  begin. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  more  exact  study  of  his 
language  would  afford  us  critical  appliances  more 
capable  of  detaching  the  two  elements  than  those 
we  now  possess.  Abbott,  in  his  Johannine  Grammar 
(20666),  has  suggested  that  where  yap  is  used  as  a 
connective  it  is  an  indication  that  the  Evangelist  is 
entering  on  his  own  words.  This  would  certainly 
suit  such  cases  as  3IIS  49  521~23,  26-  27.  At  the  same 
time,  whatever  further  grammatical  study  may 
reveal,  we  must  be  prepared  to  regard  the  Johannine 
tradition  of  the  words  of  Christ  as  differing  in 
I  many  aspects  from  that  of  the  Synoptics.  On  the 
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other  hand,  affinities  are  found  in  earlier  NT 
writings  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  1  P  52'4  and  Jn  1U1,  1  P  2s5 
and  Jn  1016  ;  also  1  P  l8-  a,  Eo  6ie  and  Jn  8:!4 ;  Gal 
517  and  S36,  Eph  213ff-  and  Jn  10’6  ;  Ph  25  and  Jn  1017), 
and  in  all  probability  the  question  of  the  historicity 
of  the  words  of  Christ  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  P.  Ewald,  Da. s  Hauptproblem 
der  Evangclicnfra.gc).  The  dialogues  with  the 
Jews  in  this  Gospel  have  taken  on  the  abstract 
form  that  we  should  expect  if  they  had  often  been 
orally  repeated  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  preaching, 
before  they  were  written  down.  The  discourses 
themselves  are  definitely  connected  with  historical 
situations,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  fragmentary  reminiscences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gaps  in  the  thought  seem  sometimes  to 
point  to  abridgement.  The  problem  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  j 
valedictory  discourses  have  no  doubt  taken  their 
continuous  form  through  the  welding  together  of 
recollections  of  the  closing  days,  suggested  by  the 
desire  to  make  plain  to  the  early  Church  that 
her  present  condition  of  anxiety  and  distress  was 
anticipated  with  solicitous  forethought  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  words  of  the  Saviour.  The  prayer  in  ch  17 
is  the  prayer  of  One  who  has  become  the  Great  : 
High  Priest  of  His  Church  and  of  humanity. 
There  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  mind  of 
the  writer  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  these. 
The  spiritual  equipment  of  the  Evangelist  is  the 
guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  psychological 
attitude  as  a  ‘  witness,’  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  trust  not  only  the  man  himself,  but  above  all 
his  peculiar  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mind 
of  Christ.  We  may  thus  reverently  examine  the 
material  of  which  his  unique  spiritual  experience 
is  composed,  but  may  well  refrain  from  dividing  a 
seamless  robe. 

Literature. — Full  bibliographies  will  be  found  in  Luthardt, 
St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (by  C.  P.  Gregory); 
Reynolds  in  Hastings’  DB  ii.  pp.  721-722 ;  a  survey  of  modern 
literature  in  Loisy,  Le  Quatri'eme  Evangile ,  p.  36  ff.  ;  a  critical 
account  of  recent  literature  in  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel ,  pp.  1-32. 

1.  The  most  important  works  hostile  to  the  traditional  view 
of  the  authorship  are  :  Bretschneider,  Probabilia ,  1820  ;  Strauss, 
Leben  Jesu ,  1835-1840  [mythical  view] ;  Baur,  Die  Kanonischen 
Evangelien,  1847  [date  a.d.  1-70,  tendency  criticism] ;  Keim, 
Jesu  von  Nazara,  1867  [written  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  110-115, 
under  name  of  Apostle  Johnl ;  J.  J.  Tayler,  An  Attempt  to 
ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  1867 ;  Super¬ 
natural  Religion ,  1874  [replied  to  by  Lightfoot,  Cont.  Rev.,  Dec. 
1874,  Jan.  1875  ;  Sanday,  Gospels  in  Second  Century  ;  Luthardt, 
St.  John  the  author  of  Fourth  Gospel ,  1875] ;  Albrecht  Thoma, 
Die  Genesis  der  Johann.  Evang.  1882  [Gospel  an  Alexandrian 
allegory  of  Philonic  character] ;  Oscar  Holtzmann,  1887  [specially 
valuable  for  Jewish  element  in  Gospel] ;  II.  J.  Iloltzmann, 
Handcom.  zurn  NT,  1893  ;  Jean  Reville,  Le  Quatribme  fivangile , 
1901  [unknown  author;  ‘beloved  disciple’  not  an  individual 
but  an  ideal  type];  Moffatt,  Historical  NT,  1901;  Schmiedel 
in  Encyc.  Ribl.  ii.  art.  ‘John,  son  of  Zebedee,’  and  ‘Die  Johann. 
Schriften’  in  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbiicher  •  Wrede,  Char- 
akter  und  Tendenz,  1903 ;  Loisy,  Le  Quatribme  Evangile,  1903. 

2.  A  mediating  position  is  represented  by :  Weisse,  Ev. 
Geschichte,  1838,  Die  Evangelische  Frage,  1856  [discourses  and 
prologue  Apostolic] ;  C.  Weizsiicker,  U ntersuchungen,  1864, 
reprinted  1901  [written  by  disciple  of  John  ;  narratives  and  dis¬ 
courses  in  substance  historical,  but  contains  a  large  ideal 
element] ;  Renan,  Vie  de  Jdsus,  1863  [practically  abandons  the 
historicity  of  discourses,  but  retains  narrative  as  fundamentally 
Johannine];  Hugo Delff,  Grundziige  des Enti vicjce lungs-Gesch ichie 
d.  Religion,  1883,  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  and  Neue  Beitrdge , 
1890;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung,  1901  (tr.  1904) ;  B.  \V.  Bacon, 
Introduction ,  1902  ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  1886,  i.  215-342,  Das 
Johannesevangelium ,  1900  (translated)  [a  development  of  the 
partition  theory  of  Weisse  ;  criticised  by  Wauchope  Stewart  in 
Expositor,  Jan.,  Feb.  1903,  and  Drummond,  Character  and l 
Arcthorship,  pp.  399-404];  Ilarnack,  Chronologie  d.  altchrist. 
Litter atur,  vol.  i. 

3.  The  Apostolic  authorship  is  maintained  by  :  Neander,  Life 
of  Christ ;  Luthardt,  op.  cit.;  Andrews  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the 
Four  Gospels  [all  three  in  answer  to  Strauss] ;  Bleek,  Einleitung, 
1862,  tr.  [in  answer  to  Baur];  Pressens6,  Jtsus  Christ :  son  Temps, 
sa  Vie,  etc.;  Sabatier,  Essai  sur  les  sources  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus; 
Oodet,  Introd.  and  Com.  (1864,  tr.  1896,  posthumous  edition, 
1901)  [still  most  valuable  in  every  direction];  R.  H.  Hutton  in 
Essays  Theological  and  Literary,  1871  [defending  historical 
credibility  against  Baur] ;  Sanday,  Authorship  and  Historical 


Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1872 ;  M.  Arnold,  God  and  the 
Bible  (from  Contemp.  Review,  1875) ;  Willibald  Be.vschlag,  Zur 
Johann .  Frage,  1876,"  NT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.  i.  216-221) ;  Salmon, 
Historical  Introduction,  1885;  Westcott,  Introd.  and  Com. 
1881  [classical] ;  Reynolds,  Pulpit  Commentary,  and  art.  in 
Hastings’  DB;  Watkins,  Bampton  Lectures,  1890  [specially 
valuable  for  external  evidence] ;  1*.  Ewald,  Das  11  auptproblem 
der  Evangelienfrage,  1890  [seeks  to  show  that  the  Johannine 
element  has  a  fundamental  place  in  the  entire  Evangelic  tra¬ 
dition  of  four  Gospels] ;  Gloag,  Introd.  to  the  Johann.  Writings, 
1891  [containing  valuable  summary  of  positions] ;  Volume  of 
Essays  by  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  P.  Peabody,  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  1892; 
B.  Weiss,  Einleitung  (tr.  1888),  Das  Johann.  Evang.  1897  ; 
Marcus  Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  vol.  i.  1897  ;  Zahn,  Einleitung 2, 
1899 ;  Drummond,  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  1903  [very  significant  owing  to  the  theological  position 
of  the  writer  ;  especially  suggestive  in  treatment  of  external 
evidence ;  displa3's  tendency  towards  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation]  ;  Stanton,  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents ,  i.  1903 
[external  evidence] ;  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel , 
1905  [containing  surveys  and  estimates  of  recent  theories,  and 
valuable  criticism  of  critical  methods] ;  Barth,  Biblischen  Zeit- 
und  Streitfragen,  ‘  Das  Johann,  evang.  und  die  Synopt.  Evang.* 

1903. 

The  series  of  volumes  by  Edwin  Abbott,  entitled  ‘Diates- 
sarica  ’  (esp.  From  Letter  to  Spirit,  1903  ;  Johannine  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  1905;  Johannine  Grammar,  1906),  contains  much  fresh 
matter,  suggested  by  an  elaborate  study  of  the  language  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

Among  articles  in  magazines  may  be  mentioned  W.  Milligan 
in  Contemp.  Review  (Sept.  1867,  Aug.  and  Nov.  1868),  and 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  (Oct.  1871)  [directed 
against  Baur  and  his  school] ;  Schiirer,  Contemp.  Review,  1891 
[a  review  of  the  position  of  the  problem  ;  replied  to  by  Sanday, 
Oct.  1891];  Bacon,  Ilibbert  Journal,  April  1903,  Jan.  1904,  1905 
[has  developed  theory  of  editorship  by  author  of  1-3  Jn.  and 
ch.  21] ;  three  important  articles  on  conservative  side  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  1905-1906. 
The  monograph  by  Schwarz,  Ueber  den  Tod  der  Sohne  Zebedcei, 

1904,  while  completely  hostile  to  the  traditional  view,  is  valuable 
for  certain  portions  of  the  external  evidence. 

R.  H.  Strachav 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF  (II. :  Contents). — 1.  Character 
of  the  Gospel. — The  interesting  fragment  of  Euse- 
bius  (HE  vi.  14),  quoted  from  the  lost  ‘  Outlines  ’  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  us  the  earliest  view 
which  was  taken  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  ‘John, 
last,  having  observed  that  the  bodily  things  had 
been  set  forth  in  the  [earlier]  Gospels,  and  exhorted 
thereto  by  his  friends,  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit, 
produced  a  spiritual  Gospel.’  The  word  ‘  spiritual,’ 
or  ‘  pneumatic,’  is  here,  as  usually  with  the  Alex¬ 
andrians,  opposed  to  ‘bodily,’  or  ‘somatic.’  And 
what  the  difference  was,  as  regards  the  records  of 
the  past,  is  shown  admirably  by  Origen’s  comment 
on  Jn  212.  He  says  that  if  all  the  four  Gospels  are 
to  be  believed,  the  truth  of  them  cannot  be  in 
their  ‘  bodily  characters,’  hut  in  their  spiritual 
meaning.  The  Gospels,  he  says  elsewhere  (de 
Princ.  4),  contain  many  things  which  are  said  to 
have  happened,  but  which  did  not  happen  literally  ; 
and  in  one  place  of  his  Commentary  on  St.  John 
he  says  that  when  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture 
were  unable  to  speak  the  truth  ‘  at  once  spiritually 
and  bodily’  ( i.e .  at  once  literally  and  with  a 
deeper  symbolical  or  allegorical  meaning),  it  was 
their  practice  to  prefer  the  spiritual  to  the  cor¬ 
poreal,  ‘  the  true  spiritual  meaning  being  often 
preserved  in  the  corporeal  falsehood’  (aoj^o/utvov 
TroWdias  rov  a\r)8ovs  Trvev/xaTiKoG  tv  aco/iaTLKi^ 

^evSei).  So  Epiphanius  says  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  : 
‘  most  of  the  things  spoken  by  him  were  spiritual, 
the  fleshly  things  having  been  already  attested  ’ 
(Hcer.  Ii.  19). 

These;  passages  are  very  important  for  the  study 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  They  are  evidence,  not,  of 
course,  for  the  author’s  method  of  composition,  but 
for  what  was  thought  of  the  Gospel  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  the  first  half  of  the  3rd, 
that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  was  widely  known. 
It  was  accepted  as  ‘a  spiritual  Gospel,’  and  by 
spiritual  was  meant,  not  devotional,  ethical,  and 
philosophical,  but  allegorical  as  opposed  to  barely 
historical. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  modes  oi  treatment  was 
familiar  at  Alexandria,  and  had  been  familiar  long  before  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  Philo  compares  the  literal  mean- 
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ing  to  the  body,  and  the  spiritual  to  the  soul.  He  applies  this 
exegetieal  principle  to  the  Oi'  narratives  witu  great  tnorougn- 
ness.  To  the  literal  truth  of  anciem.  sacred  history  ne  is  very 
indifferent.  Particular  events  are  important  only  in  proportion 
to  their  universal  significance.  To  grasp  the  truth  or  a  narra¬ 
tive  is  to  see  its  relation  to  universal  spiritual  law  or  tact.  He 
would  have  considered  tiie  laborious  investigation  of  historical 
detail  to  be  merely  learned  tricing,  worthy  only  of  a  grammarian 
or  a  pedant.  Moral  edification  and  gnosis  were  the  only  objects 
for  which  it  was  at  all  worth  while  to  trouble  about  the  records 
of  the  past. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
2nd  cent,  was  right  in  classing  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  a  ‘spiritual’  work.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
its  allegorism  in  detail  before  we  can  pronounce  on 
its  relation  to  history.  But  it  should  be  perfectly 
obvious  that  its  author  did  not  mean  it  to  be 
studied  as  a  plain  historical  narrative.  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  had  a  higher  aim  than 
to  record  trivial  details,  some  of  which  had  no 
spiritual  meaning.  The  Gospel  is,  and  claims  to 
be,  an  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s  Person  and 
ministry,  an  ideal  construction  which  aims  at  pro¬ 
ducing  a  certain  impression  about  the  Person  of 
Christ.  This  impression  is  to  be  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  historical  Jesus — the  author  is 
infinitely  anxious  about  this.  He  is  writing  no 
mere  historical  romance,  like  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  which  was  afterwards  concocted  as  a 
rival  to  the  Gospels.  He  is  no  Docetist,  as  is  shown 
by  several  passages  in  the  Gospel,  and  more  cate¬ 
gorically  in  1  John,  which,  if  not  by  the  same 
author,  is  in  closest  connexion  with  the  Gospel. 
But  a  very  slight  critical  investigation  is  enough 
to  show  that  he  allows  himself  a  free  hand  in 
manipulating  the  facts  on  which  he  is  working. 
It  is  perfectly  honest  history,  as  history  was  under¬ 
stood  by  the  ancients.  But  even  the  most  scientific 
of  ancient  historians  did  not  scruple  to  put  his  own 
views  of  the  political  situation  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chief  characters  in  his  period  ;  and  among  the 
Jews  the  composer  of  a  hatjgadah  had  no  fear  of 
being  branded  as  a  romancer  or  a  foi'ger. 

The  plan  of  the  Gospel  is  clearly  stated  in  20su- 3I, 
an  impressive  passage  which  was  intended  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  was  so  until  the 
appendix  was  added.  The  object  here  avowed  is 
strictly  adhered  to  throughout.  No  other  book  of 
the  NT  is  so  entirely  dominated  by  one  conception. 
T1  le  theology  of  the  Incarnation,  taught  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  narrative,  with  an  underlying 
framework  of  symbolism  and  allegory,  which, 
tliough  never  obtruded,  determines  the  whole 
arrangement  and  selection  of  incidents — this  is  the 
topic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  unless  it  is  read 
in  the  light  of  this  purpose,  and  with  a  due  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  peculiar  method,  the  seven  seals  of 
the  Apocalypse  will  remain  set  upon  the  ‘  spiritual 
Gospel.’ 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
readers  whom  the  writer  has  mainly  in  view. 
Keville  thinks  that  1  the  author  has  wished  to 
prove  to  his  contemporaries  who  had  remained  in 
the  liberal  and  philosophical  Judaism  of  the  Dias¬ 
pora,  that,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  revelation  of  the 
Logos,  admitted  by  them  in  the  OT,  has  its  full  and 
definitive  fulfilment.’  But  the  Gospel  is  not  an 
apologia  written  for  the  Jews.  The  extremely  un- 
conciliatory  tone,  used  throughout  in  speaking  of 
them,  is  enough  to  disprove  this  hypothesis.  There 
is  a  subordinate  element  of  apologetic,  but  the 
main  object  is  clearly  to  edify  and  teach  the  faith¬ 
ful,  not  to  convert  the  unbeliever.  The  author 
never  descends  to  his  opponents’  ground,  but  re¬ 
mains  throughout  on  his  own.  His  aim  is  didactic, 
but  not  exactly  dogmatic.  He  wishes,  not  to  prove 
a  theological  thesis,  but  to  confirm  and  perfect  the 
believer  in  his  adhesion  to  Christ  as  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  principle  of  spiritual  regeneration,  and 
the  nourishment  of  ‘eternal’  life.  This  is  the 


foundation  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  characteristic 
Johannine  ideas  are  the  intellectual  form  of  this 
faith,  which  is  centred  in  the  unio  mystica.  There 
is  no  sign  of  a  polemic  against  Docetism,  Ebionism, 
or  against  Cerinthus.  Still  less  is  he  writing  against 
liberalized  Judaism,  as  Iieville  seems  to  suggest. 
Whatever  was  his  attitude  towards  Philo  (and  the 
question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer),  it  was  not 
one  of  conscious  antagonism. 

The  author,  then,  is  writing  for  Christians.  But 
for  what  Christians?  It  has  often  been  maintained 
or  assumed  that  his  object  is  to  teach  a  philosophy 
of  r  ligion — that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  author  of  the 
formula  ‘Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah  of 
the  Jews,  is  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  God.’  But  this 
view  is  untenable.  There  is  no  systematic  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  Gospel — not  even  in  the  Prologue. 
And  besides,  the  Logos  theology  was  not  new.  It 
is  not  propounded  as  new  in  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
exists  in  substance  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrews.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Apollos,  the  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  made  this 
identification  in  his  preaching,  which  was  so 
mightily  convincing.  For  at  this  time  ‘  Logos  ’  was 
as  familiar  a  term  to  all  educated  persons  as 
‘Evolution’  is  to  our  own  generation. 

The  Gospel  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise.  Is  it, 
then,  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  two  parties 
in  the  Church,  between  the  advocates  of  ‘  Faith  ’ 
and  ‘  Knowledge,’  of  Gnosis  and  Pistis?  The  con¬ 
flict  between  these  two  parties  was  acute  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  as  we  see  from  the  caution 
imposed  upon  Clement  of  Alexandria  by  conserva¬ 
tive  prejudice,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  diatribes 
of  the  obscurantist  Tertullian  against  philosophy. 
At  that  period  Gnosticism  had  gained  a  footing 
within  the  Church,  and  orthodoxy  had  become 
alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  from  this  side.  The  intellectualists 
were  even  strong  enough  to  drive  Montanism  out 
of  the  Church.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent,  the  great  Gnostics  were  outside  the  Church, 
and  the  chief  danger  was  that  the  party  of 
7ricrris,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  with  material¬ 
istic  notions  of  religion  and  hopes  of  a  coming 
reign  of  the  saints,  might  make  the  position  of  the 
Christian  philosopher  impossible,  and  drive  him  into 
the  arms  of  the  Gnostics.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  was  written,  the  inadequacy  of 
both  presentations  of  Christianity  was  becoming 
apparent.  The  primitive  revivalism  was  decaying  ; 
the  hopes  of  a  Parousia  were  growing  faint ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Docetism  and  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  the  Gnostic  party  were  visibly  tending 
to  discard  the  Gospel  in  favour  of  a  barbarized 
Platonism.  The  author  of  this  Gospel  interposed 
his  powerful  influence  to  save  Christianity  from 
being  either  swamped  in  a  mythology  or  subli¬ 
mated  into  a  theosophy.  ‘The  Jews’  demanded 
miracles,  ‘  the  Greeks  ’  a  philosophy  ;  this  Gospel, 
like  St.  Paul,  presents  both  with  ‘  Christ  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God’  (1  Co  l22'24).  The 
author  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  Faith-party, 
who  most  needed  teaching.  He  tries  to  recall 
them  to  real  history,  by  subtly  spiritualizing  the 
miraculous  narratives,  to  which  they  attributed 
too  much  importance,  and  bringing  out  their  ethical 
and  spiritual  significance.  He  never  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  rationalize  a  miracle, — on  the 
contrary,  the  miracles  which  he  records  are  more 
startling  than  anything  in  the  Synoptics, — but  no 
stress  is  laid  on  any  physical  portent  as  momentous 
in  and  for  itself,  or  as  evidence,  apart  from  its 
symbolical  value  as  a  type  of  the  Person,  work, 
and  office  of  Christ.  This  design  of  spiritualizing 
the  tradition  is  kept  in  view  throughout ;  but  it  is 
carried  out  so  subtly  and  quietly  that  it  has  often 
been  overlooked. 
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A  glance  at  one  of  the  old-fashioned  1  Harmonies  ’ 
of  the  four  Evangelists  makes  us  realize  how  few 
of  the  events  of  our  Lord’s  life,  before  the  last 
few  days,  are  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  and  also 
by  St.  John.  And  even  the  few  common  elements 
are  employed  differently,  and  in  different  settings. 
There  are  notable  and  irreconcilable  differences  in 
the  chronology,  including,  as  is  well  known,  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  as  to  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion.  Tire 
development  of  Christ’s  mission  is  differently  con¬ 
ceived,  the  Johannine  Christ  making  the  most 
exalted  claims  to  equality  with  the  Father  near  the 
beginning  of  His  career,  and  in  the  presence  of  His 
enemies  (2,a  6411  858  etc.),  whereas  in  the  Synoptics 
the  question  and  answer  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi  are 
clearly  intended  to  be  of  crucial  importance  (Mt 
1613ff- 1|).  The  form  and  substance  of  the  discourses 
are  also  very  different,  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics 
speaking  as  a  man  to  men,  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  :  con¬ 
veying  His  message  in  pithy  aphorisms,  easily 
understood  and  remembered,  and  in  homely  para¬ 
bles,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  country  folk. 
These  discourses  are  directed  rather  to  bringing 
men  to  the  Father,  and  to  righteousness  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  life,  than  to  inculcating  any  doctrines 
about  His  own  Person  ;  sometimes  He  expresses 
His  attachment  to  the  Law,  and  repudiates  any 
intention  of  abrogating  it.  Our  Evangelist,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  Jesus  as  taking  part  in  long 
polemical  disputations  with  ‘  the  Jews,’  who  are  as 
much  His  enemies  as  they  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  Church  80  years  later  ;  the  parables  have 
disappeared;  and  their  place  is  taken  by  ‘  proverbs  ’ 
or  symbolic  language  ;  and,  above  all,  His  whole 
teaching  is  centred  upon  faith  in  and  devotion  to 
Himself.  The  emphatic  eyu  occurs  15  times  in  St. 
Matthew,  117  times  in  St.  John.  Many  facts  to 
which  our  Evangelist  attaches  great  importance 
are  completely  strange  to  the  Synoptic  tradition. 
Such  are  :  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  with 
which  the  public  ministry  opens  ;  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  at  the  pool  of  Ilethesda  ;  the  incident  of 
the  man  born  blind  ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  in 
St.  John’s  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Jesus; 
the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet  at  the  Last 
Supper  ;  the  conversation  with  Pilate  at  the  trial  ; 
the  presence  of  the  belov  ed  disciple  and  Mary  at 
the  Cross  ;  the  appearance  to  Thomas  after  the 
Resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  omits  the  genealogy  and  the  birth 
from  a  virgin,  because  it  could  be  of  no  interest  to 
him  to  prove  that  Jesus  (or  rather  Joseph)  was 
descended  from  king  David,  and  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Logos  is  a  far  grander  conception  than  a 
miraculous  birth  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  he  omits  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  of  which 
notwithstanding  he  shows  knowledge,  because, 
again,  the  true  Baptism  is  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Logos  in  Jesus,  and  also  partly,  perhaps,  because 
he  is  anxious  to  discountenance  the  Adoptionist 
views  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  were  prevalent 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ;  he  omits  the  Tempta¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  exhibit 
Jesus  as  experiencing  any  temptation  or  weakness  ; 
he  omits  the  Transfiguration,  because  in  his  view 
the  whole  life  of  Christ  on  earth  is  a  manifestation 
of  His  glory,  not  by  visible  light  but  to  the  spiritual 
eye ;  he  omits  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
because  he  has  already  given  his  sacramental 
doctrine  in  his  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Life 
(Jn  626ff,)>  following  the  miracle  of  the  5000,  and 
does  not  wish  the  truth  of  the  mystical  union  to  be 
bound  up  too  closely  with  the  participation  in  an 
ecclesiastical  rite ;  he  omits  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  cry,  ‘  Eli,  Eli,  lama 
sabachthani,’  because  the  impression  which  he 
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wishes  to  convey  of  the  complete  voluntariness  of 
Christ’s  sufferings  and  death,  and  of  the  ‘glory’ 
which  was  manifested  by  His  humiliation  as  well 
as  by  His  triumph  over  death,  might  be  impaired 
by  incidents  which  seem  to  indicate  human  weak¬ 
ness  and  hesitation ;  and,  lastly,  he  omits  the 
Ascension  and  the  descent  of  the  Paraclete,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  wish  the  withdrawal  of  Christ’s 
bodily  presence,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  in  another  more  spiritual  form,  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  physical  portents,  or  to  be  assigned  to 
particular  days. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  omissions 
are  deliberate,  and  not  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Those  who  wish  to  discredit  any  of  the  narratives 
which  appear  in  the  Synoptics,  cannot  rightly  draw 
any  inferences  from  St.  John’s  silence.  Such 
features  of  the  Christian  tradition  as  the  Birth  at 
Bethlehem  and  the  Ascension  must  have  been  well 
known  by  any  well-instructed  Christian  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  our  Evangelist  wishes  to  correct  his  pre¬ 
decessors  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  had 
access  to  better  information.  Not  only  are  in¬ 
cidents  like  the  Baptism  referred  to  incidentally 
( l32),  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  substitutes 
for  several  of  the  omitted  narratives.  Instead  of 
the  Davidic  ancestry  of  Joseph,  we  have  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  govpyeyijs ;  instead  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  taught  to  the  disciples,  we  have  the  High- 
Priestly  prayer  of  ch.  17,  in  which. almost  every 
clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  represented,  though 
in  each  case,  except  the  last  (‘Deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one’),  the  petition  is  changed  into  a  statement 
that  the  work  has  been  done,  the  boon  conferred. 
The  institution  of  Baptism  is  represented  by  the 
discourses  with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  ;  that  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  miracle  in 
ch.  6  and  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  which 
follows  it.  The  Transfiguration  is  represented  by 
the  voice  from  heaven  in  12  7-28  ;  while  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse  (which  should  be  printed  as  a  question, 
‘Shall  I  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour?’)  is 
intended  to  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden.  Lastly,  the  words  to  Thomas  in 
2029 — the  last  beatitude — more  than  reconcile  us  to 
the  loss  of  any  description  of  the  Ascension. 

The  number  of  miracles  is  much  reduced  ;  but 
those  which  are  given  are  representative,  and  in 
some  cases  are  more  tremendous  than  those  of  the 
Synoptics.  The  healing  of  the  son  of  Herod’s 
official  (446ff-)  is  the  only  miracle  which  has  the  true 
Synoptic  ring  ;  in  the  others  no  ‘  faith  ’  is  required 
in  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  sign,  and  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  manifest  some  aspect  of 
Christ’s  Person  and  work.  In  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 
Evangelist  himself  tells  us  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  miracle,  in  words  spoken  either  by  the  Lord 
Himself  or  by  some  one  else. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  symbolism  in 
the  Gospel  which  is  unexplained  by  the  author, 
and  unnoticed  by  the  large  majority  of  his  readers. 
The  method  is  strange  to  us,  and  we  do  not  look 
out  for  allegories  which  would  be  at  once  under¬ 
stood  by  Alexandrians  in  the  2nd  century.  A  few 
examples  are  necessary,  to  justify  the  view  here 
taken  that  symbolism  or  allegorism  pervades  the 
whole  Gospel.  In  l29  John  the  Baptist  designates 
Christ  ‘the  Lamb  of  God,’  with  clear  reference  to 
the  Paschal  sacrifice.  The  prophetic  type  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Passion 
narrative  in  St.  John.  Even  the  date,  it  would 
appear,  is  altered,  in  order  that  Christ  may  die  on 
the  day  when  the  Paschal  lambs  were  killed.  The 
change  of  the  ‘  reed  ’  of  the  Synoptics  to  ‘  hyssop  ’ 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  same  object, 
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when  we  remember  the  ritual  use  of  hyssop  at 
the  Passover.  The  Gospel  abounds  in  enigmatic 
utterances,  such  as  ‘  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine 
until  now’  (21U)  ;  ‘It  is  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people’  ( 1 150)  ;  ‘Judas  went 
immediately  out,  and  it  was  night’  (133u) ;  in  which 
the  reader  is  plainly  meant  to  see  a  double  meaning. 
The  symbolism  is  often  in  three  stages.  The  text 
presents  an  apparent  sense,  which  is  in  figure  a 
second,  which  in  turn  points  to  a  third  and  still 
deeper  signilication.  Especially  in  the  narrative, 
a  prophetic  utterance  quoted  from  the  OT  is  some¬ 
times  the  intermediate  stage  in  this  allegorical 
construction.  The  type  of  the  Paschal  lamb  comes 
as  it  were  between  the  literal  feeding  of  the  50UO 
and  the  idea  that  Christ  gives  His  life  to  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  He  may  be  our 
spiritual  food  and  sustenance.  The  words  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  ‘  the  zeal  of  thy  house  shall  eat 
me  up,’  come  in  like  manner  between  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  idea  of  the 
glorification  of  Jesus  as  the  building  of  the  true 
Temple,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church.  There 
are,  we  might  venture  to  say,  three  temples  in  the 
mind  of  the  Evangelist — the  material  temple  built 
by  Ilerod,  the  temple  of  Christ’s  natural  body, 
which  was  to  be  destroyed  and  raised  up  ‘  in  three 
days,’ and  the  temple  which  is  the  spiritual' body 
of  Christ — namely,  the  Church.  Similarly,  in  738, 
the  quotation,  ‘  out  of  his  belly  shall  How  rivers  of 
living  water,’  conies,  as  it  were,  between  the  thrust 
of  the  lance  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  disciples  and  the  Church. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  allegoric 
method  is  that  connected  with  numbers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  that  the  Philonic  method  of  playing  with 
numbers  had  a  strong  fascination  for  our  Evan¬ 
gelist.  The  examples  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
accidental.  The  number  7  recurs  in  the  number  of 
the  miracles  (omitting  ch.  21  from  our  calculations), 
in  the  number  of  solemn  declarations  beginning  ‘  I 
am  ’ ;  in  the  number  of  ‘  witnesses  ’  borne  to  Christ, 
and  perhaps  in  other  places.  The  officer’s  son  is 
healed  at  the  seventh  hour  ;  the  paralytic  on  the 
seventh  day.  It  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  the  Evangelist,  that  he  avoids  the 
word  eirra,  just  as  he  avoids  the  two  crucial  words 
yvu>ais  and  irians,  which  had  become  watchwords  of 
parties.  As  for  the  number  3,  perhaps  too  much 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  cutting  up  the  whole 
Gospel  into  arrangements  of  3  ;  but  unquestionably 
the  book  does  lend  itself  very  readily  to  such  classi¬ 
fication,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  concealed  rather 
than  obtruded  is  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  method  and  design  of  the  writer. 
With  regard  to  higher  numbers,  the  extreme  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  Evangelist  must  excite  suspicion  of  an 
allegorical  motive ;  and  when  we  find  that  38,  46, 
and  153  can  be  plausibly  explained  on  Philonic 
principles,  the  suspicion  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
For  example,  the  153  fish  may  be  the  ‘fulfilment’ 
of  10  +  7;  1+2  +  3+  .  .  .  +17  =  153;  or,  as  Bishop 
Wordsworth  suggests,  it  may  be  the  square  of  12  + 
the  square  of  3.  It  is  said  that  200  (Peter  is  200 
cubits  from  the  land)  signifies,  in  the  Philonian 
lore,  repentance.  The  ‘  forty -six  years’  since  the 
beginning  of  the  building  of  tile  Temple  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  age  assigned  to 
Jesus  (‘not  yet  fifty  years  old’) ;  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Evangelist  wishes  to  make  Him 
seven  times  seven  years  old  at  the  Crucifixion  ; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  frequent  use  of 
number-symbolism  in  the  Gospel  is  more  certain 
than  the  correctness  of  particular  interpretations. 
These  interpretations  would  occur  readily  to  the 
‘  Gnostic  ’  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  to  us  they  must  be 
guesswork. 


Some  critics,  such  as  Renan,  have  objected  to  this  discovery 
of  ailegorism  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  the  allegorist  always 
tries  to  attract  attention  to  his  symbols,  whereas  St.  John 
clearly  does  not,  but  conceals  them  so  carefully  that  the  large 
majority  of  his  readers  do  not  even  suspect  their  existence. 
This  sounds  plausible.  But  the  question  really  is  whether  the 
Evangelist  has  not  done  all  that  he  need  have  done  in  order  to 
be  understood  by  those  among  his  first  readers  who  knew  his 
method.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Johannine  symbolism  was 
meant  for  all  to  understand.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
those  who  valued  the  ‘  Gnosis’  were  agreed  that  it  must  not  be 
profaned  by  being  explained  to  all.  We  find  this  conviction  in 
Philo,  and  very  strongly  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  as  a 
Christian,  is  important  evidence.  He  says  that  to  put  the 
spiritual  exegesis  before  the  common  people  is  like  giving  a 
sword  to  a  child  to  play  with.  He  will  not  write  all  that  he 
knows,  because  of  the  danger  that  it  may  get  into  wrong  hands. 
There  are  some  religious  truths  which  can  only  be  safely  im¬ 
parted  orally.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  abandoned  his 
project  of  putting  the  coping-stone  on  his  theological  works  by 
a  book  of  an  esoteric  character,  because  a  published  treatise 
cannot  be  conlined  to  those  who  ought  to  read  it.  Since,  then, 
the  existence  of  the  symbolic  method,  and  the  obligation  of 
concealing  it  from  the  ordinary  reader,  are  both  proved,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  veiled  symbolism  which  we  have  found 
to  characterize  this  Gospel. 

The  Evangelist  writes  throughout  for  two  classes 
of  readers — for  the  si/npliciores,  who  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  narrative  in  its  plain  sense,  and  for 
the  ‘  Gnostic,’  who  could  read  between  the  lines 
without  difficulty.  And  yet  he  wishes  all  his 
readers  to  rise  towards  a  spiritual  understanding. 
Again  and  again  he  puts  the  key  in  the  lock — in 
such  solemn  utterances  as  ‘  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life 
— the 'Light  of  the  World — the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.’  His  own  word  for  the  allegoric  method 
is  ‘proverb’  (irapoipLa.).  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
discourse,  Jesus  has  spoken  to  His  disciples  in 
proverbs  ;  but  the  time  was  coming  (after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  His  bodily  presence)  in  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Paraclete,  He  should  no  more 
speak  to  them  in  proverbs,  but  should  show  them 
plainly  of  the  Father.  The  proverb  is  different 
from  the  Synoptic  Tra/sa/SoG),  which  is  a  story  with 
a  religious  and  moral  application — a  story  which 
has  a  complete  sense  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
lesson,  which  is  generally  conveyed  by  the  story 
as  a  whole,  and  not  by  the  details.  St.  John, 
however,  tries  to  keep  the  historical  parabolic  form 
in  which  Jesus  actually  taught.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
hiihself,  he  half  substitutes  the  Alexandrian  and 
Philonic  allegory  for  the  Synoptic  parable,  'file 
double  sense  runs  all  through  the  narrative. 
Whenever  the  Johannine  Christ  begins  to  teach — 
whether  His  words  are  addressed  to  Nicodemus, 
the  Samaritan  woman,  ‘the  Jews,’  or  His  own 
disciples — He  nearly  always  begins  by  enunciating 
a  proposition  which  contains,  under  a  sensible  and 
symbolic  image,  a  religious  truth.  The  auditor 
regularly  misunderstands  Him,  interpreting  liter¬ 
ally  what  should  have  been  easily  perceived  to  be 
a  metaphor.  This  gives  Jesus  an  opportunity  to 
develop  His  allegory,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  instruct 
the  reader,  if  not  the  original  hearer  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  whom  once  or  twice  (as  in  ch.  3)  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten.  The  Johannine 
Christ  loves  words  which,  at  any  rate  in  Greek, 
have  a  double  sense,  such  as  (Lvwdev,  wyeO/m,  \uyos 
(cf.  esp.  1031'38).  Whether  the  very  numerous 
cases  where  a  verb  may  be  indicative  or  imperative 
are  intentionally  ambiguous,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  symbolism  reaches  its  height  in  some  of  the 
discourses  to  the  Jews;  the  last  discourses  to  the 
disciples  are  more  plain,  and  jn  ch.  17,  which  is 
the  climax  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
mystical  union  is  expounded  with  much  directness. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connexion 
with  the  classes  of  readers  for  whom  the  Gospel 
was  intended  is  presented  by  certain  explanations 
introduced  by  the  Evangel’  The  chief  of  these 
are  221  6li4,<i5  739  827  ,2s3  18-.  These  explanations 
i  seem  to  us  at  times  superficial  and  unworthy  of 
I  their  context.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  they 
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have  given  force  to  partition-theories  like  that  of 
Wendt,  who  maintains  that  the  discourses  are  on 
a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  level  than  could 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  author  of  parts  of  the 
narrative.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  partition- 
theories  seem  to  be  insuperable.  A  more  plausible 
hypothesis  is  that  the  Evangelist  deliberately 
introduced  these  childlike  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sitnpliciores,  trusting  to  the  educated 
reader  being  able  to  divine  his  purpose.  But  this 
theory  is  not  very  satisfactory.  VVe  have  seen 
that  St.  John  is  able  to  see  as  many  as  three  mean¬ 
ings  in  a  simple  occurrence.  And  so  he  may  have 
felt  that  ‘  the  Temple  ’  might  mean  Christ’s  natural 
body  as  well  as  the  stone  building  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  last  must  have  been  mainly  in 
his  mind  when  he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  and  all  which  it  represented. 

The  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  as  different 
from  that  of  the  Synoptics  as  the  matter.  Instead 
of  the  variety  which  we  find  in  them,  we  have  a 
small  number  of  essential  thoughts  repeated  again 
and  again  under  a  small  number  of  images.  From 
this  results  a  strange  impressiveness,  common  in 
mystical  writings,  which  often  share  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  though  to  some  readers  the  monotony  appears 
tedious  and  inartistic.  The  discourses  of  Christ 
have  a  sweet  and  melancholy  charm,  with  an  in¬ 
describable  dignity  and  grandeur ;  over  them  all 
hangs  the  luminous  haze  of  mysticism,  in  which 
mystery  seems  clear,  and  clearness  itself  is  mys¬ 
terious.  The  phraseology  is  Hebraic,  not  Greek  ; 
in  the  Prologue  we  have  a  species  of  rhythm  which 
recalls  the  old  prophets,  and  in  many  places  we 
find  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  writer’s  own  thought, 
not  chronological.  The  appearance  of  detailed 
accuracy  is  not,  as  has  often  been  seriously  argued, 
a  proof  of  first-hand  knowledge,  but  is  due  to  the 
vividness  of  the  Evangelist’s  mental  images.  The 
numbers,  as  has  been  said,  seem  often  to  have  a 
symbolic  meaning  ;  the  figures,  such  as  Nicodemus 
and  the  Greeks  who  asked  for  an  introduction  to 
Jesus,  disappear  from  the  writer’s  mind  as  soon  as 
the  point  is  made.  No  difference  can  be  detected 
between  the  style  of  the  various  speakers,  or 
between  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  own  comments. 

2.  Theology  of  the  Gospel. — The  first  question 
which  meets  us  is  the  relation  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Harnack,  whose  antipathy 
to  the  Logos  theology  apparently  influences  his 
judgment,  suggests  that  the  Prologue  was  merely 
prefixed  to  the  narrative  in  order  to  predispose  the 
Greeks  in  favour  of  the  vie  ws  which  the  author  was 
about  to  propound,  views  which  do  not  really  at 
all  correspond  with  the  Logos  philosophy  as  they 
understood  it. 

‘  The  Prologue  brings  in  conceptions  which  were  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  and  enters  into  these  more  deeply  than  is  justified 
by  the  presentation  which  follows  ;  for  the  notion  of  the  incarnate 
Logos  is  by  no  means  the  dominant  one  in  the  Gospel.  Though 
faint  echoes  of  this  idea  may  possibly  be  met  with  here  and 
there  in  the  Gospel, — I  confess  I  do  not  notice  them, — the  pre¬ 
dominating  thought  is  essentially  that  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  who  obediently  executes  what  the  Father  has  shown  and 
appointed  Him’  ( ZThK  ii.  189 ff.). 

This  strangely  perverse  judgment  has  evoked  pro¬ 
tests  from  several  critics  who  understand  the 
Gospel  better  than  Harnack,  among  others  from 
Rbville,  who  has  certainly  no  bias  in  favour  of 
traditional  views.  It  would  he  easy  to  show  that 
every  one  of  the  dogmatic  statements  in  the  Pro¬ 
logue  is  reasserted  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  For 
the  pre-existence  of  the  Logos,  beyond  time,  in 
personal  relation  to,  and  in  essential  union  with, 
God,  cf.  662  8 58  1410  175-  A  For  the  Logos  as  the 
Agent  in  creation,  and  its  life-giving  and  sustaining 
principle,  cf.  5ai  812  9*.  (From  the  nature  of  the 


subject-matter,  there  is  not  much  cosmological 
teaching  in  the  Gospel ;  but  what  there  is,  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  Prologue).  For  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Logos  before  the  Incarnation,  by 
revelations  and  by  His  immanent  presence,  cf.  866 
and  95,  1  whenever  I  am  in  the  world,’  etc.  There 
is  thus  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Gospel,  and  in 
Christ’s  own  words,  for  every  statement  in  the 
Prologue  ;  and  though  Jesus  never  calls  Himself 
the  Logos,  this  sublime  conception  of  His  person¬ 
ality  pervades  the  whole  narrative.  The  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  Harnack  and  others  has  been  what 
some  critics  (e.g.  Beyscldag  and  Reville)  have 
called  the  ‘  contradictory  double  theology  ’  of  the 
Gospel.  By  the  side  of  a  conception  of  Christ’s 
Person  which  seems  to  class  the  Evangelist  as  a 
speculative  mystic  or  Gnostic,  we  have  statements 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Christianity 
which  was  dominated  by  Jewish  positivism.  Such 
doctrines  are  the  actual  ‘  becoming  flesh  ’  of  the 
Logos,  as  opposed  to  a  theophany  under  human 
form  ;  and  the  repeated  mention  of  ‘  the  Last  Day,’ 
a  conception  with  which,  as  Reuss  says,  ‘  mystical 
theology  has  no  concern.’  But  the  Evangelist  does 
not  write  or  think  as  a  philosopher.  The  supreme 
merit  of  his  book  as  a  Gospel  is  that  he  does  not 
write  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  Christian  Platonist 
might  have  been  tempted  to  w'rite  it,  but  keeps  a 
firm  hold  on  the  historical  Jesus,  and  on  the  con¬ 
crete  facts  in  His  teaching.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  double  thread  of  the  kind  indicated.  In  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  we  feel  that  ‘  tabernacled 
among  us  ’  is  a  truer  description  of  the  character 
of  the  Johannine  Christ  than  ‘  became  flesh.’  There 
is  an  aloofness,  a  solitary  grandeur,  about  the  central 
figure  which  prevents  Him  from  seeming  fully 
human ;  while  in  other  places  there  is  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  Synoptic  portrait.  But  it  is  only 
to  the  minute  critic  that  these  difficulties  become 
apparent.  To  the  religious  consciousness  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  there  has  never  been  any  hesitation  in 
recognizing  the  profound  agreement  betv'een  the 
Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  presentations  of  Jesus 
Christ.  See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

The  intense  ethical  dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  another  perplexing  phenomenon  to-  those  who 
look  for  philosophical  consistency  in  a  religious 
treatise.  Christian  Platonism,  into  which  the 
Logos  theology  passed  as  its  most  important  in¬ 
gredient,  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  a  personal 
devil,  or  for  human  beings  who  are  children  of  the 
devil.  It  seems  rather  to  favour  the  conception  of 
evil  as  mere  p rivatio  honi.  St.  John,  however,  is 
quite  unconscious  of  any  such  difficulty.  Although 
the  Logos  is  the  immanent  cause  of  all  life,  so  that 
‘without  him  nothing  whatever  came  into  being,’ 
the  ‘  darkness  ’  in  which  the  light  shines  is  no  mere 
absence  of  colour,  but  a  positive  malignant  thing, 
a  rival  kingdom  which  has  its  own  subjects  and  its 
own  sphere.  Some  critics  have  even  been  reminded 
of  the  metaphysical  dualism  of  Manichtean  specula¬ 
tion.  This  last,  however,  is  in  too  flagrant  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  Logos  theology  to  effect  a 
lodgment  in  the  Evangelist’s  mind.  The  Logos  is 
the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  as  it  comes 
into  the  world.  But  since  the  philosophical  pro¬ 
blem  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  he  is 
not  careful  to  draw  the  line  between  the  ethical 
dualism  which  was  part  of  his  religious  experience, 
and  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  would  have 
subverted  the  foundations  of  his  intellectual  system. 
The  sources  of  this  ethical  dualism  may  be  found 
partly  in  the  spiritual  struggles  of  an  intensely 
devout  nature,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  probably, 
in  the  furious  antagonism  of  Judaism  to  nascent 
Christianity,  a  hostility  which,  to  a  Christian, 
must  have  seemed  really  diabolical.  The  temper 
of  his  own  age  was  unconsciously  transferred  to 
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the  ministry  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  could  not 
have  adopted  the  attitude  of  uncompromising 
antagonism  to  ‘the  Jews’  which  we  hnd  in  this 
Gospel.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of 
the  devotional  literature  of  later  times,  which 
shows  the  closest  affinity  with  Johannine  ideas, — 
the  Theologia  Gerinanica  is  a  particularly  good 
example, — displays  the  same  extreme  ethical  dual¬ 
ism  as  the  Gospel.  Stockl,  in  criticising  the 
Theologia  Gerinanica  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  Romanism,  finds  in  it  the  ‘  Gnostic  dual¬ 
ism  ’  which,  with  equal  justice,  he  might  have 
detected  in  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  does  the  distinction  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Gnostic  division  of  mankind  into 
pneumatic  and  psychic,  with  an  impassable  gulf 
between  them.  Compare,  e.g.,  the  Evangelist’s 
use  of  ‘  the  world  ’  in  1519. 

(1)  Doctrine  of  God  the  Father.  -According  to 
the  logic  of  the  system,  it  has  often  been  said, 
God  should  always  manifest  Himself  through  the 
Logos.  No  man  hath  seen  or  heard  God  at  any 
time  (l18  537  64S).  So  Philo  holds  that  there  can 
be  no  immediate  communication  between  God, 
who  is  transcendent  and  unknowable,  and  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
this  philosophical  idea  upon  St.  John.  His  God 
is  not  the  unknowable  ‘One’  of  the  later  Platon¬ 
ism.  He  is  Spirit  (4-4),  that  is,  on  the  negative 
side,  He  is  non-material,  not  appreciable  by  sense, 
spaceless  and  timeless.  Yet  lie  is  not  darkness, 
but  Light ;  and  light  includes  the  ideas  of  radiation 
and  illumination.  Further  yet,  He  is  Love.  He 
loves  the  world.  As  loving  the  world,  He  is  the 
principle  of  action ,  the  principle  of  the  activity  of 
the  Logos.  He  is  the  Father ,  who  ‘draws’  men 
to  Himself.  Several  other  passages  (e.g.  517- 21  929) 
imply  independent  direct  action  by  tiie  Father. 
Still,  we  must  not  over-emphasize  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  Evangelist’s  disagreement  with  Philo.  Philo, 
no  doubt,  could  not  acknowledge  an  Incarnation  ; 
but  the  idea  of  theophanies  was  naturally  very 
familiar  to  him  from  his  OT  studies.  There  is 
nothing  un-Philonic  in  the  ‘voice  from  heaven’ 
(loss)  Philo,  too,  speaks  of  ‘a  voice  formed  in  the 
air,  not  coming  from  any  animate  body.’ 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — The  dualism  of 
Flesh  and  Spirit  in  St.  John  is  one  expression  of 
the  ethical  dualism  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
It  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  when  Christ  says  that  no  one  can  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be  born  from  above 
(or  afresh).  This  He  explains  by  repeating  that 
unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ‘  That  which  is 
born  of  the  llesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.’  This  regeneration  by  water 
and  the  Spirit  is  the  birth  from  above,  not  a  simple 
moral  renovation,  but  a  real  communication  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Natural  generation  is  only  a  feeble 
image  of  this  supernatural  generation,  which,  says 
Loisy  (perhaps  too  boldly,  in  the  absence  of  any 
expression  of  this  thought  in  the  Gospel),  ‘  is 
attached  to  the  same  order  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word.’  St.  John  does  not  draw  this  com¬ 
parison  ;  but  he  says  of  the  elect  that  they  ‘  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  hut  of  God’  ( l13).  The 
sphere  of  the  Spirit  forms  a  world  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  world  of  the  flesh.  What,  then, 
is  the  content  of  this  world  of  the  Spirit?  Since 
God  is  Spirit,  the  world  of  Spirit  is  the  world  of 
God,  and  partakes  of  the  Divine  attributes.  It 
is  absolute  and  indestructible;  the  Father  ‘hath 
life  in  himself,’  and  has  given  this  absolute  life 
to  the  Son  also.  Even  so  the  Son  can  transmit 
it,  ‘  quickening  whom  he  will.’  The  Spirit  quick- 
enetli,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  it  was  to  com¬ 
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municate  to  men  a  life  which  they  have  not  natur¬ 
ally,  that  the  Word  became  incarnate.  This  gift 
of  spiritual  life  is  figuied  as  ‘the  bread  from  heaven’ 
and  ‘  the  living  water,’  symbols  which,  as  the 
Evangelist  was  far  from  forgetting,  are  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs  in  the  two  great  Sacraments. 
The  Divine  gift  is  also  typified  as  Light  and  Truth, 
words  which  imply  an  illumination  of  the  intellect. 
So  in  173  life  eternal  is  defined  as  the  knowledge  of 
(or  rather,  the  process  of  knowing)  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  sent.  This  ad¬ 
vancing  knowledge  is  the  highest  form  of  life. 
Those  who  ‘  are  of  the  truth  ’  listen  to  the  words 
of  Christ ;  but  the  contemptuous  or  careless  ques¬ 
tion  of  Pilate,  ‘  What  is  truth  ?’  receives  no  answer. 
The  truth  also  ‘  makes  us  free  ’ ;  it  breaks  the  yoke 
of  sin.  In  opposition  to  this  higher  world,  St.  John 
develops  the  idea  of  the  cosmos,  which  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  Spirit.  It  has  only  the  appearance 
of  life  ;  he  who  has  been  redeemed  from  it  ‘  has 
passed  from  death  into  life’  (524).  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  call  the  devil  the  prince  of  this  world  ; 
although  the  passage  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  to  that  of  the  Spirit  is  open  (317  and  17). 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  full  possession  of  the  Spirit, 
is  come  to  raise  men  from  the  sphere  of  the  world 
into  that  of  the  Spirit.  Thus,  the  Johannine 
soteriology  contemplates  an  enrichment,  not  a 
restoration,  of  human  nature.  The  Evangelist 
regards  sin  as  essentially  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  Divine  in  the  world.  Those  to  whom  the 
light  has  not  been  brought  are  blind,  but  not 
guilty :  those  to  whom  it  has  appeared,  and  who 
turn  their  backs  upon  it,  are  the  typical  sinners. 
From  henceforth,  these  lovers  of  darkness  are 
doomed  to  destruction  (d.7ru\eia),  when  Jesus  shall 
‘  overcome  the  world  ’  as  a  triumphant  conqueror. 

The  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Logos  are 
difficult  to  define.  What,  for  example,  was  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  before  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  ?  Life,  as  we  know,  was  immanent  in  the 
Logos :  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  another 
7 ri>evfj.a  faoiroiovi'.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism  is  referred  to  in  St. 
John,  but  not  described.  To  him,  the  Baptism 
could  have  no  such  importance  as  it  appears  to 
have  in  the  Synoptic  record.  The  Spirit  was  given 
to  Christ  ‘  without  measure  ’  from  the  lirst. 

During  the  ministry  we  do  not  hear  much  of 
the  Spirit.  St.  John  tells  us  bluntly  (739)  that 
‘  There  was  as  yet  no  Spirit,  because  J  esus  was 
not  yet  glorified.’  Instead  of  the  Spirit,  we  have 
a  g^tasi-independent  power  ascribed  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  in  which  Philo  speaks  of  the  \6yoi  and 
8wd/j.eis.  Jesus  insists  that  the  words  are  not  His 
own,  but  come  from  God  (334  and  several  other 
] daces).  The  words  are,  of  course,  inoperative, 
unless  they  are  received  and  taken  into  the  heart : 
hut  if  they  are  so  received,  they  will  abide  in  the 
heart  as  a  living  and  spiritual  principle  (157  6(,:i). 

‘  He  that  keepeth  my  words  shall  never  see  death,’ 
says  Jesus  (851) ;  and  St.  Peter  exclaims,  ‘Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life  ’  (668) :  that  is  to  say,  not  words  about 
eternal  life,  but  words  which  confer  eternal  life, 
as  in  851.  Of  the  disobedient,  He  says,  ‘  The  word 
which  I  have  spoken  will  judge  him  at  the  last 
day’  (1248)  ;  and  to  His  disciples,  ‘  He  that  heareth 
my  words  hath  passed  from  death  unto  life  ’  (524)  ; 

‘  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  that  I  have 
spdken  unto  you  ’  (153).  The  word  or  words  would 
thus  seem  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Para¬ 
clete.  But  they  must  not  be  identified  ;  for  the 
words  were  addressed  to  all  who  heard  them  ;  the 
Paraclete  was  given  only  to  the  faithful  disciples. 
Moreover,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  properly 
speaking,  begins  only  after  the  glorification  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  Remembering  that  the  Johannine 
theology  implies  a  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  equality 
and  oneness  between  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  we  may  still  say  that  the  office  of  the 
Son,  during  the  period  of  liis  sojourn  on  earth, 
was  to  reveal  the  father,  while  the  office  of  the 
lloly  Spirit  was,  and  is,  to  reveal  the  Son. 

St.  John  takes  no  interest  in  purely  speculative 
or  dogmatic  questions,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  such  questions  as  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Logos,  before  the  Incarnation.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  say,  as  he 
does,  that  ‘  there  was  as  yet  no  Spirit  ’  before  Jesus 
was  glorified.  After  this  glorification,  although 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  represented 
as  that  of  Christ  Himself  leturning  to  His  own, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  inode  of  action  of 
the  Incarnate  Christ  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  only  is  the  former  external,  the  latter  internal  ; 
but  the  Incarnate  Christ  addressed  Himself  to  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  Him,  and  was  obliged 
to  adapt  His  teaching  to  the  limited  intelligence 
of  His  auditors.  The  Paraclete  is  a  principle  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  on  whom 
He  acts  directly  and  without  intermediary.  His 
work  consists  in  glorifying  Christ,  bearing  witness 
to  Him  and  continuing  His  work  of  revelation.  It 
is  quite  useless  to  ask  whether,  for  St.  John,  the 
Paraclete  is  a  distinct  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead. 
The  category  of  personality  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
Evangelist,  as  to  his  whole  school,  and  no  answer 
to  such  a  question  can  be  drawn  from  bis  words. 
The  Evangelist  does  not  speculate  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  who  ‘sends’  Him. 
The  expression  ‘  God  is  Spirit  ’  (not  ‘  the  Spirit  ’) 
expresses,  so  to  speak,  the  quality  of  the  Divine 
nature  ;  it  does  not  assert  the  identity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  any  more  than  debs  r/v  6  A670S 
in  the  Prologue  asserts  such  an  identity  between 
the  First  and  Second  Persons.  The  Evangelist  is 
much  more  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the 
Paraclete  to  Christ.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
dominating  thoughts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jesus 
‘baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost’  ( 1 33 )  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  end  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  A  very  important  passage  is 
1417,  in  which  Jesus  says  that  the  world  cannot 
receive  the  Paraclete  ‘  because  it  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him  ;  because 
he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.’  The 
words  ‘  dwelleth  with  you  ’  must  refer  to  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  has  received  the 
Spirit  in  absolutely  full  measure,  in  the  midst  of 
His  disciples  :  after  His  departure  the  Spirit  ‘shall 
be  in  you,’  a  condition  which  did  not  yet  exist  at 
the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken.  This  gift 
was,  in  a  manner,  communicated  when,  after  the 
"Resurrection,  Jesus  breathed  on  the  disciples  and 
said,  ‘Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.’  But  it  would 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  Gospel  to 
attach  importance  to  the  physical  ‘insufflation’  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  gift  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
gift  would  follow  in  response  to  the  prayer  of 
Christ  (14Itt).  He  would  be  sent  in  Christ’s  name 
(IT2”).  Jesus  Himself  will  send  Him  (1526).  After 
the  gift  has  come,  when  the  disciples  have  entered 
into  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  still  look  to 
Christ  as  the  principle  of  their  life.  He  will  still 
be  the  true  Vine,  of  which  they  are  the  branches. 
It  is  even  possible  for  Him  to  promise,  ‘  I  will  see 
you  again  ’ — certainly  not  with  reference  to  the 
appearances  after  the  Resurrection,  but  to  the 
spiritual  vision  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  bodily 
presence  (1616'23).  So  when  He  says,  ‘I  have  de¬ 
clared  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it’ 
(  1726),  the  intention  does  not  refer  to  any  future 
discourses  with  the  disciples  on  earth,  before  or 


after  His  Passion,  but  to  the  relations  which  will 
exist  between  Him  and  them  under  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit.  The  expressions  ‘  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him’  (1423)  ; 
and  ‘  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself  ’  (143),  have  the  same  meaning,  though  in 
the  latter  passage  there  may  be  a  special  reference 
to  the  ‘coming’  of  Christ  at  the  death  of  each 
believer.  There  is  no  reference  in  St.  John  to  such 
a  picture  as  that  drawn  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15. 
In  Jn  1613f-  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  about 
the  Paraclete,  that  ‘he  shall  not  speak  of  himself 
...  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto 
you.’  The  relation  of  the  Paraclete  to  Christ  is 
thus  exactly  the  same  as  that  between  Christ  and 
the  Father  (cf.  530  638  etc.). 

But  the  special  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world 
begins  with  Christ’s  departure  from  earth.  The 
death  of  Christ,  in  St.  John,  has  not  the  same 
significance  as  in  the  Pauline  theology.  St.  John 
even  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  death  in  connexion 
with  the  incarnate  Logos.  ‘The  death  of  Christ,’ 
says  Reuss,  ‘in  the  Johannine  theology,  is  an 
exaltation,  not  an  abasement.’  ‘The  end  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,’  says  Reville,  ‘is  not,  properly 
speaking,  His  death.  His  death  is  in  reality  a 
deliverance.’  The  redemptive  element  in  the  death 
of  Christ  is  not  His  suffering,  but  His  glorification. 
And  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  idea  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  is 
frequently  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist.  It 
appears  not  only  in  the  ‘testimony’  of  John  the 
Baptist  (l29-3fi),  but  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer, 
where  the  words  ‘  for  their  sakes  I  consecrate 
myself’  (1719),  have  a  definitely  sacrificial  meaning. 
This  doctrine  was  part  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
which  St.  John  accepts  heartily  without  attempting 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  his  own  dominant  ideas. 
It  is,  however,  true  to  say  that  it  is  by  His  life, 
and  not  by  His  death,  that  the  Johannine  Christ 
gives  life  to  the  world.  ‘Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also’  (1419).  The  principle  of  life  within  them 
will  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Paraclete,  He  will  be 
their  defender  and  helper  against  all  adversaries, 
ghostly  and  bodily.  He  will  also  be  their  Com¬ 
forter  (we  cannot  wonder  that  some  have  defended 
this  meaning  of  Paraclete) ;  He  will  change  their 
sorrow  into  joy,  as  a  grain  of  wheat  dies  only  to 
live  again,  or  as  a  woman,  when  she  is  in  travail, 
exchanges  her  pain  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into 
the  world  ;  He  will  guide  them  into  all  truth — a 
word  which  in  St.  John  has  a  predominantly  moral 
significance.  His  action  on  the  unbelieving  ‘  world  ’ 
is  one  of  ‘  conviction  ’  {iheyxeiv,  168),  a  Philonic 
expression,  of  somewhat  obscure  meaning.  St. 
John  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  any  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful :  the  office  assigned  to  Him  in  the  Anglican 
Catechism,  as  the  ‘  sanctifier  of  all  the  elect 
people  of  God,’  is  quite  Johannine;  but  indirectly 
He  will  show  in  their  true  colours,  and  condemn, 
those  who  are  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ.  See, 
further,  art.  Holy  Spirit,  14  ( b ). 

3.  Scheme  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — After  the 
Prologue  begins  a  section  of  the  Gospel  which  may 
be  called  ‘The  Testimony.’  We  have  first  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  then  of  the  disciples, 
then  of  ‘signs’ — the  miracle  at  Cana.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  next  describes  how  Jesus  manifests  Himself, 
first  in  Judina,  then  in  Samaria,  and  thirdly  in 
Galilee.  But  another  thread  seems  to  run  through 
these  chapters,  which  also  lends  itself  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  in  triplets.  We  might  call  these  first 
chapters  the  doctrine  of  Water.  First  we  have  the 
water  of  the  Law  superseded  by  the  wine  of  the 
Gospel,  typified  by  the  changing  of  the  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage-feast ;  next  we  have  the  water 
I  of  purification  mentioned  in  the  discourse  with 
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Nicodenvus ;  and  thirdly,  the  water  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  is  expounded  in  the  dialogue  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  ch.  5  begins  the  second 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  hook,  which 
should  be  called  the  Conflict  or  icpicn s.  After  two 
more  ‘signs’  a  prolonged  controversy  with  the 
Jews  is  described,  in  which  the  divergence  between 
Christ  and  the  hierarchy  becomes  more  and  more 
acute,  till  the  final  catastrophe  is  seen  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  The  tension  comes  to  breaking  point 
after  the  final  ‘  sign,’  and  the  end  of  Christ’s  public 
ministry.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  unstable 
‘multitude’  quits  the  scene  with  the  significant 
question,  unanswered  like  that  of  Pilate,  ‘Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?'  (1234).  In  these  chapters  also  a 
subordinate  thread  may  be  discovered  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Bread  (ch.  6),  the  doctrine  of  Light  (ch.  8), 
and  the  doctrine  of  Life  (the  transit  through  death 
into  life  a  spiritual  law).  The  third  part  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  called  the  Glorification  (S6£a).  Jesus 
reveals  Himself  to  His  disciples  in  a  series  of 
esoteric  discourses,  addressed  to  them  only,  in  view 
of  His  approaching  departure  from  them.  This 
section  culminates  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer 
(ch.  17).  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  Passion, 
conceived  throughout  as  the  glorification  of  Christ 
through  self-chosen  suffering.  The  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  triumph  of  death, 
are  part  of  the  5o£a.  This  part  of  the  Gospel  ends 
with  the  appearance  to  Thomas,  and  the  ‘  last 
beatitude.’  Ch.  21  is  an  epilogue. 

4.  Characteristic  Words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— (1)  Life  (far/). — In  the  Prologue  an  interesting 
and  rather  important  question  of  punctuation  arises 
in  connexion  with  this  word.  Ought  we  to  read 
with  AV  ywpis  octou  iytvero  ovSe  tv  8  ytyovev.  ev 
atrip  fur;  f)vi  or,  with  ACD  and  nearly  all  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  who  comment  on  it,  should 
we  put  the  full  stop  at  ev  ?  The  former  view,  which 
is  supported  by  Chrysostom,  has  prevailed  in 
modern  times,  though  several  authorities,  such  as 
WH,  put  the  stop  at  tv.  The  latter  theory  seems 
to  give  a  richer  and  deeper  meaning,  anti  one  more 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  religious  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  Gospel.  ‘All  things  were  made  by 
Him  (as  the  Instrument),  and  without  Him  nothing 
came  into  being.  That  which  has  come  into  being 
was,  in  Him,  life.’  The  Logos  is  the  vital  principle 
from  whom  all  that  lives  derives  its  life.  Whatever 
life  exists  in  the  world  was,  eternally,  timelessly, 
in  Him.  To  have  ‘life  in  Himself’  is  an  eternal 
attribute  of  God  the  Son  ;  all  that  appears  on  this 
fleeting  scene  exists,  so  far  as  it  exists,  by  partici¬ 
pation  in  His  life.  In  short,  the  Logos,  as  life,  is 
a  cosmic  principle.  The  idea  that  all  things  pre¬ 
existed  eternally  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  unrolled  as  the  ages  go  on,  was  familiar  to 
Jewish  thought.  Hut  St.  John’s  doctrine  is  more 
Greek — that  the  things  of  time  derive  whatever 
reality  they  possess  from  a  sphere  of  higher  reality 
beyond  time  and  place.  With  this  accord  the  other 
passages  in  the  Gospel  where  Life  is  mentioned. 
In  633'66  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Bread  of  God 
which  cometh  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.  Whoso  eateth  His  flesh  and  drinketh 
His  blood  hath  eternal  life.  He  who  is  closely 
united  to  Christ — who  makes  the  life  of  Christ  his 
own — has  the  principle  of  life  within  him.  In  173 
the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  said 
to  constitute  eternal  life.  This  knowledge  can 
he  possessed  only  through  the  indwelling  of  Him 
who  is  the  principle  of  life.  The  same  idea  recurs 
in  IF5,  and  in  14H  Christ,  ‘in  whom  all  things 
consist,’  as  St.  Paul  says  (Col  l17),  is  Himself  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  Accordingly,  the  Life  is  a  present 
possession  rather  than  a  future  hope.  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  (33li  o'-4). 


Christ  came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it 
abundantly  ( 1010).  See  Life. 

(2)  Truth  (d\r)0eca). — St.  John’s  use  of  this  word 
cannot  he  paralleled  in  the  Synoptics,  but  it  occurs 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul.  Typical  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
this  Gospel  are  l17  ‘grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ’;  832  ‘the  truth  shall  make  you  free’; 
146  ‘  I  am  the  truth  ’ ;  1613  ‘  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall 
guide  you  into  all  truth  ’ ;  1717  ‘  thy  word  is  truth.’ 
Christ,  however,  came  ‘  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  ’  (1837),  so  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  world 
before  the  Incarnation.  Those  that  ‘  are  of  the 
truth’  heard  and  accepted  Him.  From  these 
passages  we  gather  that  ‘  the  truth  ’  is  all  that 
really  exists  in  every  sphere,  and  this  is  why  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  Logos,  calls  Himself  the  Truth  (cf. 
Scotus  Erigena  :  ‘  certius  cognoscas  Verbum  natu- 
ram  omnium  esse’).  Recognition  of  this  brings 
freedom,  because  truth  corresponds  with  the  law 
of  our  being.  For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  all 
experience  is  a  commentary  on,  and  witness  to, 
Christ’s  religion.  But  the  children  of  the  evil  one, 
who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  cannot  hear 
the  words  of  truth  (844f-). 

(3)  Closely  akin  to  Truth  is  Witness  (p-apropia). 
This  idea  is  never  absent  from  St.  John’s  mind, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Gospel. 
Every  event  in  history,  every  experience,  is  valu¬ 
able  as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Christ  is  the  centre, 
to  whose  Person  and  claims  everything  testifies. 
The  Father  bears  witness  concerning  Christ. 
Christ  bears,  and  yet  does  not  bear,  witness  con¬ 
cerning  Himself  (531  contrasted  with  814)  ;  the 
Spirit  will  bear  witness  concerning  Him  (1526;  cf. 

1  Jn  56  ‘  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  be¬ 
cause  the  Spirit  is  truth  ’) ;  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  disciples  bear  witness  (l7  15"") ;  especially  the 
Evangelist  himself  (19s®  2124);  the  Scriptures  bear 
witness  (539-  40) ;  and  lastly,  the  ‘works’ of  Christ 
bear  witness  ( 10-5  1411).  The  ‘witness,’  therefore, 
is  found  in  every  avenue  through  which  the  truth 
can  reach  us.  Converging  from  all  sides  upon  the 
Person  of  Christ,  it  is  the  means  of  progressive 
initiation  (iva  yvi ere  koX  yLyvuxncqre,  1038)  into  the 
whole  truth — that  is  to  say,  into  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Christ.  The  contradiction  in  531  and 
814  is  only  partially  explained.  Christ  makes  a 
unique  claim  for  Himself  (in  814),  as  having  full 
knowledge  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

(4)  Ught  ((puis). — When  the  First  Epistle,  putting 
into  terse  and  definite  phrases  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  says  that  ‘God  is  light’  (1  Jn  Is),  it  means, 
in  modern  language,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God 
to  communicate  Himself.  This  self-communication 
is  effected  through  the  Logos  as  the  principle  of 
life.  ‘The  life  was  the  light  of  men’  (l4).  Christ 
is  ‘  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  as  it 
comes  into  the  world.’  There  is  not  much  room 
for  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  translation  of  l9. 
The  ‘  coming  ’  is  repeated  or  continues ;  cf.  95 
‘  whenever  (orav)  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world.’  The  Evangelist  certainly  .asserts 
that  there  were  earlier  partial  Christophanies,  as 
there  will  be  later  and  even  greater  Christophanies 
through  the  Spirit.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Jesus  could  say,  ‘Yet  a  little  while  is  the 
light  with  you’  ( 1 2s5 ) . 

(5)  The  Light  converges  upon  one  point,  where  it 
shines  forth  as  Glory  (5o£a),  another  very  charac¬ 
teristic  word.  Christ  was  in  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  (175)  :  an  important  passage 
as  negativing  the  pantheistic  conception  that  the 
Word  is  only  the  life  and  light  of  the  world — that 
the  world  is  the  complete  and  only  expression  of 
His  being.  He  was  incarnate  to  ‘glorify’  t lie 
Father  on  the  earth  (17s),  and  thereby  was  also 
glorified  Himself  ( 1 3:i  1  1413).  The  Spirit,  too,  will 
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glorify  Christ  by  making  Him  more  fully  known 
(lb14).  It  has  been  said  that  in  St.  John  the 
universe  is  the  poem  of  the  Word  to  the  glory  of 
the  Father. 

(6)  J  udgment  (spicris). — As  a*  the  creation  God 
divided  tne  light  from  the  darkness,  so  the  In¬ 
carnation  necessarily  and  naturally  divided  man¬ 
kind,  condemning  those  who  would  not  receive  the 
light.  This  is  ‘the  judgment’  (319).  A  >th  regard 
to  Christ’s  own  function  as  Judge,  we  have  another 
formal  contradiction  (of.  1248  317  1247  with  522- 27  939 
5:i0).  The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  Evangelist’s 
meaning  is  clear.  The  coming  of  Christ  disclosed 
an  actual  relation  ;  He  made  no  new,  more  severe 
laws  ;  He  only  revealed,  in  all  its  unfathomable 
depth,  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  God  and  the 
devil,  and  between  their  respective  servants.  The 
‘  one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth  ’  (85u)  is  the  eternal 
power  of  righteousness  which  is  symbolized  in  the 
Law  (5*5),  and  expressed  in  the  Gospel  (Id481-).  At 
the1  same  time,  the  judgment  is  a  personal  one, 
and  is  committed  to  Christ  as  a  son  of  man  (527). 
Mankind  is  judged  by  a  human  standard,  though 
by  the  standard  of  humanity  at  its  best. 

(7)  World  (Gcr/xi/s).--  It  is  remarkable  that  St. 
John  uses  koct/j-o s,  while  the  Synoptics  use  ailin'. 
The  former  is  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  Jewish 
way  of  envisaging  reality  ;  for  the  Greeks  pictured 
it  more  readily  under  the  form  of  space,  the  Jews 
under  that  of  time.  The  ‘  world  ’  is  the  sum-total 
of  existence  viewed  (by  abstraction)  without  the 
spiritual  world.  It  is  ‘  the  things  below  ’  (S23),  as 
opposed  to  ‘the  things  above.’  The  concept  is 
therefore  an  abstraction  for  certain  purposes,  and 
has  no  real  existence,  for  the  world  is  upheld  in 
being  only  by  the  Logos,  who  is  ‘  not  of  the  world.’ 
It  comprises  all  that  belongs  to  the  categories  of 
time  and  place.  Christ  ‘  came  into  the  world  ’  at 
His  incarnation,  and  He  is  ‘in  the  world  ’  till  His 
death  and  glorification.  He  prays  not  that  His 
disciples  may  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil.  From  this  idea 
comes  tiiat  of  the  world  as  human  society  as  it 
organizes  itself  apart  from  God,  hence  the  severe 
judgments  passed  upon  the  world  ;  e.g.  1  Jn  519 
‘the  whole  world  lietli  in  the  wicked  one,’  and 
similar  phrases  in  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  world  is 
that  which  is  external,  transitory,  and  corrupt. 
The  Evangelist,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not 
follow  up  the  thought  of  the  unreality  of  the  world 
apart  from  God,  into  acosmistic  speculations. 
Thinkers  who  have  done  so  have  been  driven  into 
a  purely  negative  conception  of  evil,  and  have  often 
drifted  into  a  dreamy  pantheism.  But  St.  John, 
as  we  have  seen,  presents  us  with  an  intense  ethical 
dualism,  including  a  belief  in  a  personal  or  quasi  - 
personal  devil,  who  is  the  de  facto  prince  of  this 
world. 

(8)  To  believe  (irKTreveLv). — This,  and  not  the  sub¬ 
stantive  7n<rm,  is  St.  John’s  chosen  expression. 
'The  verb  has  two  constructions:  (1)  with  the 
dative  (524  831,  both  mistranslated  in  AV),  to  believe 
a  person  or  statement — accept  the  .veracity  of  the 
former,  or  the  truth  of  the  latter;  and  (2)  tt.  e is 
rifa — a  construction  characteristically  Johannine, 
which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  18“  = 
Mk  942).  In  the  Synoptics  generally  faith  is  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  particular  object — the  condition  of  obtain¬ 
ing  some  special  miraculous  benefit.  But  in  St. 
John  faith  is  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as 
such,  a  condition  of  eternal  life  (l12  640),  which  is 
also  a  progressive  state,  depending  on  knowledge 
(173)  as  well  as  faith.  The  Evangelist  studiously 
avoids  yviicris  as  well  as  7n<rris,  using  in  both  cases 
the  verbs  only. 

(9)  Love  (ayd-mj). — This  is  tne  new  commandment 
(1334).  Love  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  Son  (o 
the  Father,  the  disciples  to  the  Son,  and  the  dis¬ 


ciples  to  each  other.  ‘As  the  Father  hath  loved 
me,  -so  have  I  loved  yon  (to9).  ‘That  the  love 
wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  1  in  them.’  The  virtue  of  love  is  no  vague 
sentiment,  but  shows  itself  necessarily  in  action. 
‘He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  lovetli  me’  (1421-  23).  Love  is 
not  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  faith,  though 
the  former  is  a  state  mainly  of  the  affections,  the 
latter  of  the  will  and  the  intellect.  '1  heologians  who 
developed  the  Johannine  ideas  further,  like  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria,  agree  that  faith  is  the  begin¬ 
ning,  love  the  crown,  of  the  spiritual  life.  Faith 
and  love  are  both  simple  states,  and,  as  Clement 
says,  ‘  are  not  taught.’  The  soul  passes  out  of  the 
simplicity  of  faith,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
strenuous  interests  in  the  life  of  duty,  into  a 
second  and  more  Divine  simplicity,  and  immediacy 
of  intercourse  with  God.  St.  John’s  teaching 
about  love  culminates  in  ch.  17,  in  which  our  Lord 
seems  to  imply  that  the  ‘name’  of  the  Father, 
which  He  has  declared  to  His  disciples,  is  Love. 

3.  The  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
miracles  in  St.  John  are  either  ‘signs’  (a-iyuda),  in 
which  case  their  abnormal  and  also  their  symbolic 
character  is  emphasized,  or  ‘works’  (epya),  in 
which  case  no  distinction  between  natural  and 
supernatural  is  thought  of,  and  the  ‘works’  are 
only  component  parts  of  the  one  ‘  work,’  to  do 
which  Jesus  came  into  the  world.  The  Johannine 
Christ  does  not  wish  faith  in  His  person  to  rest 
on  the  signs,  though  He  allows  them  a  legitimate 
weight  in  fortifying  a  weak  faith.  It  is  better 
to  believe  for  the  sake  of  the  words  than  of  the 
works,  He  implies  in  14"  ;  and  the  last  beatitude 
(20~- )  is  a  reproof  of  Thomas,  who  believed  only 
when  be  had  ocular  testimony  to  the  Resurrection. 
The  seven  miracles  selected  by  the  Evangelist  have 
the  value  of  acted  parables,  and  in  some  cases  the 
symbolical  significance  is  clearly  indicated. 

(1)  The  miracle  at  Cana,  in  Galilee  (2IIV>). — Christ 
is  represented  as  beginning  His  public  ministry  at 
a  wedding.  Unlike  the  Essenes,  and  unlike  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  was  not  personally  an  ascetic. 
He  drank  wine,  and  ate  what  was  put  before  Him. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  special  appro] iriateness  in 
this  festivity  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
when  He  had  just  called  together  His  family  of 
Apostles,  whom  He  loved  to  compare  to  a  bridal 
party  (of.  Mt  91S||).  The  miracle  may  have  taken 
place  on  the  last  of  the  seven  days  usually  given  up 
to  bridal  festivities.  The  occasion  gives  Christ  an 
opportunity  to  assert  the  superior  sacredness  of 
His  mission  to  any  family  ties  (His  words  to  His 
mother  convey  an  unmistakable  rebuke),  and  also 
(through  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies)  to  indicate  symbolically  the  supersession 
of  the  water  of  the  Law  by  the  good  wine  of  the 
Gospel. 

(2)  The  healing  of  the  official's  son  (44“ff-). — The 
miracle  of  healing,  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
a  court  official  (fia<ri\u<bs)  of  Herod  Antipas,  is  the 
only  ‘  sign  ’  of  the  Synoptic  type  recorded  in  St. 
John.  The  miracle  is  conditioned  by  the  faith  of 
the  father  ;  it  is  a  work  of  mercy,  pure  and  simple, 
and  no  symbolic  meaning  can  easily  be  detected 
in  it. 

(3)  The  paralgtic  at  Bethesda  (5lff-). — This  work 
of  healing  at  first  sight  resembles  the  last,  and  it 
introduces  the  situation,  familiar  in  the  Synoptics, 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  strict  legalists  about  Sabbath 
observance.  But  the  Evangelist  has  a  deeper 
lesson  to  convey  by  this  work  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  one  which  profoundly  modifies  the  whole 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  that  day  should  be 
kept,  ‘  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ’ 
(v.17).  That  is  to  say,  the  Sabbath  rest  of  God  is 

i  unimpeded  activity,  and  that  is  the  true  notion  of 
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resc,  as  opposed  to  inertia.  It  follows  that  a  mere 
negative  abstinence  from  exertion  of  every  kind  is 
not  an  intelligent  or  acceptable  mode  of  honouring 
God.  The  verse  is  also  theologically  important, 
as  separating  the  Christian  idea  of  God  the  Father 
from  the  Neo- Platonic  Absolute,  and  from  the  God 
of  such  speculative  mystics  as  Eekhart  and  Silesius. 
Lastly,  by  co-ordinating  His  own  activity  with  that 
of  the  Father,  Jesus  claims  to  be  Himself  Divine. 

(4)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (65ff-). — This 
miracle  is  also  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  but  St. 
John  tells  it  with  a  very  different  purpose.  In  no 
other  miracle  is  the  didactic  purpose,  referred  to 
by  St.  Augustine,  more  apparent.  ‘  Interrogemus 
ipsa  miracula  quid  nobis  loquantur  de  Christo ; 
liabent  enim,  si  intellegantur,  linguam  snam. 
Nam  quia  ipse  Christus  Verbum  Dei  est,  etiam 
factum  Verbi  verbum  nobis  est.’  How  much  this 
miracle  is  an  acted  parable  is  shown  by  v.30,  where, 
in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jews,  Christ  does 
not  make  any  appeal  to  the  miracle  as  a  ‘  sign.  ’ 
H  is  answer  is,  ‘  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  heaven ' — not  only  in  one  miraculous 
act,  but  always.  In  v.34  the  metaphor  is  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  hearers  (a  favourite  literary 
device  of  the  Evangelist),  and  then  comes  the  great 
saying  in  v.35.  The  device  recurs  in  vv.52'54.  The 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  does  not  refer 
directly  to  the  Eucharist,  which  had  not  yet  been 
instituted  ;  but  the  Evangelist  undoubtedly  wishes, 
by  narrating  it,  to  spiritualize  and  generalize  the 
Eucharistic  doctrine  current  when  he  wrote,  and 
to  check  the  tendency  to  formality  and  material¬ 
ism  (cf.  esp.  v.63).  In  v.51ff-  there  is  clearly  an 
allusion  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  which 
was  sprinkled  on  the  lintels  and  doorposts  ;  and 
therefore  the  thought  of  sacrifice  was  already  in 
tlie  mind  of  Jesus.  But  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  identifying  ourselves  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
being  reborn  into  His  spirit :  this  union  con¬ 
stitutes  eternal  life.  Christ  is  Himself  tiie  gift 
which  He  brings  ;  even  through  apparent  failure 
He  fulfils  His  work  (vv.34'38).  A  spiritual  prepara¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  understand  how  a  man  can  thus 
unite  earth  and  heaven  (vv.43-  44);  but  in  part  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  OT  (vv.46- 4li),  and  in  part 
the  believer  must  co-operate  (vv.47'50).  Man  lives 
only  by  participation  in  the  virtues  of  Christ’s 
life  and  death,  which  brings  with  it  a  personal 
union  between  the  believer  and  Christ  (vv.®'66). 
The  whole  discourse  (\6yos,  not  ‘saying,’  v.60) 
seemed  ‘harsh’  (aKXrjpos)  to  those  who  heard  it: 
it  pointed  to  self-devotion,  and  surrender  even  to 
death.  Accordingly,  many  even  of  His  disciples 
left  Him.  Christ  thereupon  said  (v.81),  ‘  Does  this 
offend  you?  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  where  he  was  before  ?  ’  When  the  bodily 
presence  is  withdrawn,  and  the  flesh  entirely  dis¬ 
appears,  the  meaning  of  the  ‘harsh  discourse’  will 
be  made  manifest — viz.  that  the  union  with  Christ 
is  spiritual,  and  therefore  a  truth  for  all  times 
and;  places.  Unlike  the  eating  of  manna  by  ‘  the 
fathers,’  which  only  nourished  their  bodily  frames 
for  a  few  hours,  the  bread  from  heaven  confers 
eternal  life.  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the 
words  which  He  spoke  to  them  were  spirit  and 
life.  This  language  would  bring  great  comfort  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Evangelist’s  own  day,  when 
t  he  ‘  hope  deferred  ’  of  the  Second  Coming  was 
making  many  hearts  sick.  It  can  hardly  be  an 
accident  that  the  designation  of  the  traitor,  which 
in  the  Synoptics  occurs  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  in  this  Gospel  follows 
immediately  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life. 
The  whole  passage  represents,  under  another  form, 
the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper. 

(5)  The  walking  on  the  sen  (618f*)  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  more  important  miracle,  and 


merely  illustrates  the  power  of  Christ  over  another 
element. 

(6)  The  man  horn  blind  (ch.  9). — The  disciples 
are  confronted  by  one  of  the  most  perplexing  pro¬ 
blems  of  life — that  of  a  vie  manr/uee.  A  beggar  lies 
before  them,  who  has  been  blind  from  his  birth. 
Was  this  crippling  infirmity  a  punishment  for  his 
own  sins,  either  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  or 
in  anticipation  of  those  which  he  was  going  to 
commit,  or  for  the  sins  of  his  parents?  Jesus  says 
that  neither  explanation  is  the  right  one ;  the 
reason  is  ‘  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him.’  He  adds  that  for  all  alike  ‘the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.’  The  moral 
difficulty  about  the  justice  of  human  suffering 
receives  no  direct  answer.  The  most  significant 
verses  in  the  discourse  about  the  Light  of  the  world 
are  26- 39- 41.  Jesus  has  come  into  the  world  for 
judgment,  not  only  for  a  discernment  of  good  and 
bad  people,  but  (as  a  necessary  result)  to  procure 
for  the  first  eternal  life,  and  to  pardon  the  last. 
The  blind  man  typifies  humanity  converted  to 
Christianity,  coming  out  of  darkness  and  made 
to  see  by  Christ ;  while  the  representatives  of 
Judaism,  proud  of  their  enlightenment,  are  struck 
with  blindness — ‘  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.’ 

(7)  The  raising  of  Lazarus  ( ch.  If). — The  narra¬ 
tive  of  this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  seven 
‘signs,’  contains  several  characteristic  features. 
The  suggestion  implied  in  v.3  does  not  induce  Jesus 
to  hurry  His  action  at  all.  He  deliberately  waits 
two  days  before  starting  for  Judaea.  Similarly  in 
23f-  the  Evangelist  is  anxious  to  show  that  He  did 
not  act  upon  His  mothers  suggestion.  Still  more 
instructive  is  the  misunderstanding  of  Christ’s 
words  in  v.12,  and  the  conversation  of  Martha 
(v.2,fr-).  She  makes  a  half  request,  which  she  does 
not  dare  to  put  directly  (v.22),  to  which  Christ 
answers:  ‘  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.’  Martha 
misunderstands  this  to  refer  to  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day.  But  Christ  did  not  mean  either  this 
or  that  He  intended  to  bring  Lazarus  to  life  again. 
Just  as  in  ch.  6  He  refuses  to  mention  the  miracle, 
in  reply  to  the  question  ‘  What  sign  showest  thou  ?  ’ 
(v.30),  but  gives  as  the  sign  the  declaration,  ‘  I  am 
the  bread  of  life’ ;  so  here  He  does  not  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  He  is  about  to  do,  but  to  His  own 
Person.  ‘  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.’  The 
deep  significance  of  this  is  often  missed.  If  the 
words  referred  only  to  the  approaching  miracle, 
they  would  convey  but  hollow  comfort  to  the 
Christian  mourner,  for  whom  no  miracles  are 
wrought ;  if  we  take  them  to  refer  to  the  future 
resurrection  at  the  last  day,  we  are  forgetting 
that  the  words  were  spoken  as  a  correction  of 
that  thought.  The  words  bid  us  concentrate  our 
thoughts  upon  the  Person  of  Christ.  ‘  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live  ; 
and  lie  that  livetli  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die.’  This  is  not  a  promise  of  resurrection  ;  it  is  a 
denial  of  death.  The  resurrection  is  a  personal 
communication  of  the  Lord  Himself,  not  a  gift  to 
be  obtained  from  another.  Martha  had  spoken  of 
a  gift  to  be  obtained  from  God  and  dispensed  by 
Christ.  Jesus  answers  that  He  Himself  is  (not 
‘will  give  or  procure’)  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.  By  taking  humanity  upon  Himself  He  has 
revealed  the  permanence  of  man’s  individuality 
and  its  indestructibility.  The  Incarnation  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  Death  is  abolished  ; 
the  grave  has  been  robbed  of  its  victory  by  the 
fact  that  Christ  lives,  and  is  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  believer.  In  Him  all  that  belongs  to  the 
completeness  of  personal  being  finds  its  permanence 
and  consummation.  Because  He  is  the  Life,  He 
must  also  be  the  Resurrection  ;  in  other  words,  our 
true  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God.  The  dead  in 
Christ  are  alive,  in  virtue  of  their  union  with  Him 
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who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  After  this 
sublime  lesson,  the  physical  miracle  seems  almost 
an  anti-climax,  a  thing  to  be  half  regretted,  like 
the  restitution  of  Job’s  large  fortune  and  his 
flourishing  family  by  his  second  marriage.  But  not 
only  is  the  miracle  a  parallel  in  act  to  the  verbal 
revelation  which  precedes  it,  but  it  emphasizes  the 
very  deep  lesson  that  though  life  in  its  highest 
sense  is  indestructible,  we  must  pass  through  the 
gate  of  death  in  order  to  reach  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  and  most  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  have  found  in  the 
maxim  ‘  Die  to  live  ’  the  kernel  of  Christ’s  religion, 
have  penetrated  a  large  part  at  least  of  His  ‘  secret.’ 

.  This,  and  the  lesson  that  it  is  the  Person  of  Christ 
Himself,  revealed  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
rather  than  the  hopes  of  a  gift  to  be  one  day  con¬ 
ferred  by  Him,  that  should  be  the  truest  consolation 
for  mourners,  are  the  two  main  points  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Conclusion. —  The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  us  an 
answer  to  the  question,  ‘  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  ’ 
Moreover,  it  maintains  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  dividing-line  between  light  and 
darkness.  To  know  Christ  is  to  know  the  Father  ; 
and  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  except  by  Him. 
The  Christ  ‘  whom  to  know  is  to  live  ’  is  not,  of 
course,  merely  the  human  Jesus,  but  the  eternal 
Word  who  tabernacled  among  us  in  human  form. 
The  Evangelist  would  have  accepted  Bengel’s  dic¬ 
tum,  that  ‘  conversio  Jit  ad  Dominum  ut  Spiritum.' 
But  he  regards  the  identification  of  this  spiritual 
power  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  essential.  The 
vigorous  words  of  1  John  (l1-3  41"3)  unquestionably 
express  the  Christo] ogical  position  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  even  if  some  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
common  authorship  of  the  two  books.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Johannine  theology  that  we 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  universal 
and  the  particular,  between  time  and  eternity, 
present  and  future,  outward  and  inward.  To  the 
philosopher  this  oscillation  is  most  perplexing ;  but 
it  is  the  true  normal  pulsation  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  life,  in  which  we  may  always  trace  a  double 
movement  of  expansion  and  concentration.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  must  lose  our  souls  in  order  to 
find  them,  we  must  die  daily  in  order  to  live.  We 
must  continually  pass  out  of  ourselves,  forget  our¬ 
selves,  and  identify  ourselves  with  interests  of 
which  we  are  not  the  centre.  We  must  enlarge 
our  life  till  there  is  nothing  selfish,  personal,  or 
limited  about  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  shall 
enrich  our  lives  and  become  more  keenly  conscious 
of  the  worth  and  value  of  our  own  souls  in  God’s 
sight.  There  will  be  no  blurring  of  individual  dis¬ 
tinctions,  no  Buddhist  absorption  in  the  Infinite, 
but  a  growing  sense  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the 
throne  of  the  Godhead,  and  his  body  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Literature. — See  at  end  of  preceding  article. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

JONAH  (Was,  Heb.  n:v  ‘dove,’  AV  of  NT 
Jonas). — A  prophet,  the  story  of  whose  mission  to 
Nineveh  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  who 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Jonah  of  2  K 
14'je .  referred  to  by  our  Lord  twice  at  least  (see 
below)  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  1239'41  ||  Lk  ll29'32  and 
Mt  164). 

Certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  not  content 
with  our  Lord’s  many  miracles  or  signs  (cf.  Jn  1237), 
some  of  which  were,  after  all,  like  those  performed 
by  their  ‘sons’  (Mt  1227,  Lk  ll19),  demanded  of 
H  im  a  special  sign,  most  probably,  as  in  Mt  161  II 
Mk  8n,  from  heaven,  since  such  a  sign  would  at 
once  attest  His  Divine  mission  (cf.  Jn  630'32).  He 
replied  :  ‘  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to 
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it  [and  we  must  naturally  understand  such  a  sign 
as  they  demanded]  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  the 
prophet:  for  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  so  shall  the  Son 
of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall 
stand  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it :  for  they  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  ;  and  behoid,  a  greater  than 
Jonah  is  here.’  The  parallel  account  in  Lk.  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  summary  report  of  that 
in  Mt.,  and  there  are  some  notable  differences. 
In  jdace  of  the  reference  to  the  three  days,  Lk. 
has,  ‘  For  even  as  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto  the 
Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this 
generation,’ — words  which  many  think  refer  only 
to  Jonah’s  preaching.  Again,  the  verse  concern¬ 
ing  the  rising  up  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  in  the 
judgment  follows  that  referring  to  the  queen  of 
the  south  instead  of  preceding  it  as  in  Mt.  The 
reference  to  Jonah  in  Mt  164  was  obviously  made 
on  another  occasion  ;  it  contains  only  the  words, 

‘  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign  [here  plainly  from  heaven,  cf.  v.1] ;  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it,  but  the  sign 
of  Jonah.’ 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  story  of 
Jonah  as  told  in  the  OT,  or  to  consider  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  for  and  against  the  historicity  of 
the  book,  it  will  yet  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
some  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  our  Lord’s  references  to  the  prophet. 
Those  who  maintain  the  historicity  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  and  who  hold  that  it  contains  a  record  of 
facts,  find  no  special  difficulties  in  our  Lord’s 
allusions  to  it, — He  referred  to  Jonah  and  to 
facts  in  his  history,  just  as  He  referred  to  other 
historical  personages  and  to  facts  in  their  history, 
as  to  Abraham,  for  instance,  to  Moses,  or  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba;  for  such  persons  the  only  diffi¬ 
culties  are  the  subordinate  ones  belonging  to  the 
exegesis  and  application  of  the  passages  in  ques¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  book,  and  who  hold,  with  what¬ 
ever  modifications,  that  the  story  is  a  fictitious 
symbolic  narrative  with  a  didactic  purpose,  like 
some  others  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  find 
many  grave  difficulties  in  our  Lord’s  use  of  the 
book — difficulties  which  perhaps  do  not  admit  of 
an  absolutely  certain  solution.  Before,  however, 
adverting  to  them  there  is  a  preliminary  point  to 
be  considered. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  Mt  1240  is 
no  part  of  our  Lord’s  original  utterance,  but  is 
either  an  amplification  by  the  Evangelist  of  1239 
(and  cf.  Lk  ll30,  Mt  164),  or  at  least  a  very  early 
interpolation.  Against  the  verse  it  is  said  :  (1)  It 
runs  counter  to  the  Gospel  history,  for  according 
to  that  history  Jesus  had  wrought  many  signs, 
and  could  not  therefore  say,  ‘No  sign  shall  be 
given.’  (2)  The  resurrection  was  not  a  sign  to  the 
men  of  that  generation,  i.e.  such  as  they  demanded 
(cf.  Ac  1041).  (3)  The  clause  is  unnecessary,  and 

interferes  with  the  balance  which  without  it 
exists  in  Mt  1241-42  ||  Lk  ll31-32,  for  it  was  Jonah’s 
preaching  and  the  consequent  repentance  of  the 
Ninevites,  in  contrast  with  His  own  preaching  and 
the  indifference  of  the  men  of  His  generation,  to 
which  Jesus  especially  alluded  ;  His  words  without 
v.40  are  a  complete  answer  to  their  demand  for  a  sign : 
the  repentance-preaching  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the 
Ninevites  of  Goa’s  mercy;  the  repentance-preaching 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  sign,  though  a  greater 
one,  to  the  Jews.  (4)  Add  that  (3)  harmonizes 
well  with  Lk  ll30,  which  was  perhaps  the  original 
out  of  which  Mt  124n  was  evolved.  (5)  There  is 
I  the  difficulty  about  the  reckoning  of  the  three 
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days  and  three  nights  in  the  ease  of  our  Lord’s 
resurrection. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied  :  (1)  There 
is  no  contradiction  of  the  Gospel  story,  for  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  plainly  demanded  a  sign  of  a 
dill'erent  character  from  those  which  they  had  so 
far  witnessed  (see  above).  (2)  The  resurrection 
was  a  sign,  since  the  Apostles  proclaimed  it  (Acts 
and  Epistles  passim),  and  made  it  the  corner-stone 
of  their  teaching  about  tbe  Christ.  (3)  V.4"  is 
unnecessary  only  on  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  Jonah’s  preaching  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  was  to  be  a  sign  to  tbe  men  of  Christ’s  genera¬ 
tion  ;  the  introduction  in  v.40  of  another  particular 
in  which  Jonah  was  to  be  a  sign  does  not  weaken 
or  interfere  with  what  our  Lord  says  about  the 
prophet’s  preaching.  (4)  Lk  1 130,  instead  of  being 
the  original,  may  well  be  a  summary  report  of  Mt 
1240  as  suggested  above, — an  explanation  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  whole  form  and  tenor  of 
the  passage  in  Lk.  referring  to  Jonah.  (5)  This 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  makes  rather  for  than 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  (see  below). 
To  these  replies  it  may  be  added  :  (6)  There  is 
some  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  allusion  was 
made  on  another  occasion  by  our  Lord,  and  also 
by  St.  Paul,  to  Jonah’s  deliverance  after  three 
days  from  the  ‘whale’  as  typifying  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  (Lk  2448,  l  Co  154),  it  being  much  more  un¬ 
likely  that  the  reference  in  these  places  is  to  Hos 
62  or  Gn  224 ;  and  this  may  be  thought  to  add  some 
strength  to  the  probability  that  pur  Lord  did  utter 
the  words  recorded  in  v.40  (cf.  also  Mt  2783,  Mk  831, 
Jn  2la).  (7)  There  is  no  textual  authority  for  the 

rejection  of  the  verse.  On  the  whole,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  verse  is  really  part  of  our  Lord’s 
original  utterance  can  be  fully  justified. 

We  have  now  to  consider  briefly  the  difficulties 
connected  with  our  Lord’s  use  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  not 
historical,  but  a  fictitious  narrative  with  a  didactic 
purpose.  (1)  Did  our  Lord  cite  details  from  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  facts,  He  Himself  thinking  them 
to  be  facts?  If  we  reply  in  the  affirmative,  we 
must  admit  that  our  Lord  was  not  completely 
omniscient,  and  that  on  a  point  of  literary  know¬ 
ledge  He  was  and  could  be  in  error.  Into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  great  question  of  the  limitation  of 
our  Lord’s  human  knowledge  we  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  here  ;  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  the 
most  earnest  maintainers  of  our  Lord’s  Divinity 
have  in  all  ages  recognized,  in  view  of  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Mt  2436  (RV)  ||  Mk  1332,  Lk  240-  52,  Ph  27, 
not  only  a  gradual  growth  of  His  human  know¬ 
ledge,  but  even  a  mysterious  limitation  of  His 
knowledge  of  Divine  things  ;  and  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  understand  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  one  Person,  we  must  not,  in 
maintaining  His  Divinity,  forget  that  He  was 
‘  perfect  man.’  Is  it,’  asks  Dr.  Sanday,  ‘  incon¬ 
sistent  with  our  Christian  belief  to  suppose  that 
He  who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  along  with 
t  he  assumption  of  human  flesh  and  a  human  mind, 
should  also  have  assumed  the  natural  workings  of 
such  a  mind,  even  in  its  limitations?’  [Bamp.  Lett. 
viii.  p.  415).  (2)  But  did  our  Lord  know  in  Him¬ 

self  that  the  story  of  Jonah  was  Action  and  yet 
cite  details  from  it  as  though  they  were  facts,  ilis 
hearers  thinking  them  to  be  sucn  ?  Here,  again, 
we  might  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  our  Lord’s  honesty  as  a  moral 
and  religious  teacher,  for  He  would  have  been  but 
speaking  according  to  the  beliefs  of  His  hearers,  as 
many  other  teachers  in  all  ages  have  done.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  children  in  knowledge,  He  spoke  to  them  as 
such.  In  this  way,  it  is  nearly  universally  agreed, 
we  are  to  explain  His  words  about  Hades  and 
Abraham’s  bosom  in  the  graphic  parable  of  the 
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Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ;  i.e.  in  warning  and  in 
inculcating  truth  He  spoke  according  to  the  beliefs 
of  His  hearers  and  of  ilis  age,  without  necessarily 
endorsing  those  beliefs  as  true.  (3)  Or  did  both 
our  Lord  and  His  hearers,  the  scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  regard  the  story  of  Jonah  as  a  parable  or 
lictitious  narrative,  like  others  in  the  UT  and  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and  did  He  thus  refer  to  it? 
Although  in  view  of  To  144-8,  3  Mac  68,  Jos. 
Ant.  IX  x.  it  is  not  very  probable  that  our  Lord’s 
bearers  regarded  the  book  as  lictitious,  we  might 
yet  admit  without  hesitation  that  part  of  our 
Lord’s  reference  could  be  thus  explained.  Even  sc 
Arm  a  maintainer  of  the  historicity  of  Jonah  as 
Huxtable  writes  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  \ 
‘The  reference  to  Jonah’s  experiences,  as  yielding 
an  illustrative  parallel  to  what  would  be  seen  in 
His  own  case,  or  even  as  predictive  of  it,  seems  as 
cogent  on  the  supposition  of  the  book  being  an 
inspired  parable,  as  on  that  of  its  being  authentic 
narrative.’  And  in  fact  a  teacher  might,  without 
doing  any  violence  to  right  teaching,  cite  well- 
known  Action  (The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  liasselus, 
Shakespeare’s  characters)  to  enforce  warnings  or 
moral  truth,  and  so  could  our  Saviour  have  done. 
There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  this  explana¬ 
tion,  besides  that  referred  to  above,  which,  if  it  be 
not  a  fatal  one,  is  at  least  of  considerable  force, 
viz.  that  our  Lord  would  not  naturally  have  said 
of  persons  whom  a  fiction  represented  as  repentant, 
that  they  would  rise  up  in  the  Judgment;  nor 
would  He  have  put  as  a  parallel  case  to  a  fiction 
the  facts  of  the  queen  of  Sheba’s  visit  to  Solomon. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  pronounce  a  decided 
verdict  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  hypotheses 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  though  it  may  be 
allowed  that  (3)  contains  more  of  difficulty  than 
(1)  or  (2) ;  and  whilst  of  these  latter  (2)  is  perhaps 
the  more  attractive,  (1)  can  certainly  be  held  with¬ 
out  belittling  our  Lord’s  Divinity  or  detracting 
from  His  authority  as  a  moral  and  religious  Teacher, 
and  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  lessons 
for  all  generations  derivable  from  the  use  He 
made  of  the  story  of  Jonah  for  the  edification  and 
warning  of  the  men  of  His  own  day. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  difficulty  connected 
with  the  reckoning  of  the  three  days  and  three 
nights.  It  is  certain  that  this  length  of  time  did 
not  literally  elapse  between  the  burial  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  commentaries  in 
explanation  usually  follow  the  lead  of  St.  Jerome 
and  of  St.  Augustine,  who  point  out  that  we  must 
understand  the  passage  on  the  principle  that  the 
part  is  taken  for  the  whole  ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
usually  said  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  ‘  heart  of 
the  earth  ’  on  three  day-night  periods  or  wxttvnepo. 
(reference  is  made  to  Gn  l5- 8  etc.,  Lv  2332, 1  S  t’O12- 13, 
2  Ch  105- 12,  Dn  814  margin).  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  explanation  seems  somewhat 
forced,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  sentence 
in  v.40,  and  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  against 
it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  suppose 
that  our  Lord  was  speaking  only  in  general  terms. 
At  any  rate  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  lends 
support  to  the  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  verse,  since  if  it  were  an  amplification  by  the 
Evangelist,  or  an  interpolation,  the  Evangelist  or 
the  interpolator  would  hardly  have  made  our  Lord 
utter  a  prediction  expressed  in  a  form  not  in  literal 
and  precise  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  as  related  in  the  Gospels. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  story  of  Jonah  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  the  early  Christians  ;  his 
deliverance  from  a  strange  sea-monster  is  depicted 
many  times  in  the  Roman  catacombs  as  typifying 
the  resurrection. 

Litkratdrr. — Jerome,  Com.  in  Journo,  ii.  405,  also  in  Evang. 
Matth.  ii.  12.  S3 ;  Augustine,  de  Cu^eium  Evang.  iii.  24,  6(5 ; 
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‘  The  Book  of  Jonah,  How  far  is  it  Historical?’  by  M.  P.  in  JSL , 
Oct.  1866 ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  on  ‘  Our  Lord’s  Divinity,’ 
Loot,  viii.;  Introduction  to  ‘Jonah’  in  Speaker’s  Commentary  ; 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Biblical  Essays ,  1886,  pp.  84-98  ;  Farrar,  The 
Minor  Prophets ,  1890  ;  Lux  Mundi ,  pref.  to  the  10th  edition  ; 
.1.  Kennedy,  A  Monograph  on  the  Book  of  Jonahs  1895  ;  Gore, 
Bampton  Lectures ,  on  ‘  The  Incarnation,’  Lects.  vi.,  vii. ;  Sanday, 
Bampton  Lectures ,  on  ‘Inspiration,’  Lect.  viii.;  G.  A.  Smith, 
The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets ,  vol.  ii.,  1898;  Driver,  Z/07’6, 
pp.  321-325  ;  art.  ‘  Jonah  *  in  Hastings’  1)B,  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl. 
1901,  and  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia ,  1904. 

Albert  Bonus. 

JONAM. — A  link  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Lk  330). 

JORAM. — Son  of  Jehoshaphat,  named  in  our 
Lord’s  genealogy  (Mt  l8). 

JORDAN.— 1.  A  ame. — The  name  of  this  river  is 
in  the  OT  |T£  ;  LXX  ’I opoavys,  ’Idpdavos,  lopdavvrjs  ; 
NT  always  'Yopbdvys ;  Jos.  'lopdavrjs,  ’Idpdavos. 

The  form  of  the  word  Yarden  is  difficult  to  explain.  To  say, 
with  Ewald  (Ausf.  Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Sprache 8,  p.  426),  or  with 
Olshausen  ( Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Sprache,  p.  405),  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  form  is  Yarddn  or  Yarddn,  does  not  help  us  much  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose,  like  Stade  ( Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Gram - 
matik ,  p.  176)  or  Winokler  ( Altorient .  Forsch.  i.  p.  422  f.),  that 
it  is  a  word  borrowed  from  another  language,  seeing  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  article.  It  might  be  better  to  hold,  with 
Seybold  ( MNDPV ,  1896,  p.  10  f.),  that  the  LXX  has  preserved 
the  real  vocalization,  Yordan,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  korban , 
shulhan.  The  name  of  the  Jordan  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  but  it  figures  in  an  Egyptian  text 
(Anast.  i.  xxiii.  1)  in  the  form  of  Y-  ira-du-na  (W.  M.  Muller, 
As.  u.  Ear.  pp.  97  f.,  196). 

The  word  is  a  common  noun,  and  is  therefore 
always  accompanied  by  the  article  (fyim),  with  a 
few  exceptions,  which  will  he  pointed  out  below. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  not  a  single 
passage  in  which  Yarden  is  treated  with  certainty 
as  a  common  noun. 

F rom  the  point  of  view  of  etymology,  it  is  most 
natural  to  connect  this  word  with  the  verb  tv  1  to 
descend,’  and  this  is  how  it  is  treated  by  the  pre¬ 
valent  opinion,  found,  however,  more  frequently 
among  geographers  than  among  philologists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Jordan  is  ‘  the  descending,’  ‘the 
flowing,’  a  name  which  might,  of  course,  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  stream  of  water,  and  which,  in  a  single 
particular  case,  would  have  become  a  proper  name, 
]ust  as  the  Hebrews  called  the  Euphrates  vqn,  ‘  the 
river.’  But  it  is  more  probable  that,  while  retain¬ 
ing  the  root  tv  as  our  starting-point,  we  should 
interpret  Yarden  as  the  place  to  which  one  goes 
down,  sc.  to  drink,  i.e.  ‘  the  watering-place.’  Two 
authors,  Seybold  (MNDPV,  1896,  l.e.)  and  Cheyne 
(Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  2575),  have,  independently  of 
each  other,  suggested  this  explanation.  If  this 
derivation  is  correct,  the  modern  Arabic  name  of 
the  Jordan  would  be  a  literal  translation  of  the  old 
name,  for  they  call  it  esh-Sheri'a,  ‘  the  watering- 
place,’  and  more  fully  esh-Sheri'a  el-Kebireh,  1  the 
great  watering-place/  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
stream,  its  tributary,  the  Sheri'at  el-Manadireh 
(Yarrrmk).  However,  there  is  found  also  among 
the  Arabs  the  name  el-Vrdunn ,  an  approximate 
transcription  of  the  Hebrew  name  (cf.  Kamplf- 
meyer,  in  ZDPV  xv.  [1892]  p.  27;  Ed.  Kfinig, 
Lehrgebdude  der  heb.  Sprache,  II.  i.  p.  461). 

We  must  mention  one  other  way  of  explaining 
the  name  of  the  .Iordan,  which  used  to  be  in  great 
favour  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  teachers.  According  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  name  Jordan  may  be  divided  into  Jor 
and  Dan,  and  these  two  monosyllables  denote  the 
two  sources  of  the  river.  Dan,  that  is  to  say,  is 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Dan,  formerly  Lai'sh  or 
Leshem  (Jos  18.  1 9“*7),  and  consequently  that  of 
the  branch  of  the  river  issuing  from  it  ;  Jor  is  the 
name  of  the  other  stream,  and  Jordan  is  the  iinal 
name  of  the  river  from  the  point  where  the  two 
branches  unite.  This  explanation  was  given  by 
St.  Jerome,  anil  accepted  by  many  writers  after 
him.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  support  it  by 
vol.  i.— 57 
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interpreting  Jor  as  a  contraction  of  Ye’dr  (is;),  a 
Heb.  word  meaning  ‘  watercourse,’ and  used  especi¬ 
ally  in  reference  to  the  Nile.  This  strange  ety¬ 
mology  has  now  no  interest  except  that  of  curiosity, 
and  is  not  upheld  by  anybody,  any  more  than 
another  found  in  tlie  Talmud  (Bekhoroth,  55), 
which  takes  Yarden  to  be  a  contraction  of  Yered- 
dan  or  Yured-dan,  and  thus  brings  in  both  the 
verb  ‘  to  descend  ’  and  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Dan. 

The  only  passages  in  which  Yarden  is  used  without  the  article 
are  :  (a)  Job  4023,  where  it  maybe  equalty  well  translated  by 
‘  the  Jordan  ’  or  ‘  a  river  ’  ;  but  several  commentators  doubt, 
whether  the  text  is  reliable  ;  Budde  suggests  deleting  this  word 
as  a  gloss  ;  Gunkel  and  Winckler  change  it  into  Yffcrr  ("in;),  be¬ 
cause  in  the  same  passage  reference  is  made  to  the  Nile  ;  Cheyne 
into  GiJ.wn  (fin'ii)  for  the  same  reason.  (5)  Ps  427,  where  }ere$ 
hay -Yarden  ([T^n  seems  to  denote  ‘the  country  of  the 

Jordan,’  i.e.  probably  the  region  round  about  the  sources  of 
the  river,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Hermon  or 
rather  the  Hermons  (in  the  plural)  in  the  same  verse.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  river 
bore  the  name  of  Jordan  only  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  statement  which  is  neither  confirmed  nor  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  Bible,  and  cannot  be  proved  in  any  way ;  we 
may  add  that,  according  to  some  writers,  the  present  custom 
is  exactly  the  opposite,  f6r  it  is  alleged — has  the  claim  any 
foundation  ? — that  at  the  present  day  only  the  part  of  the  river 
above  the  lake  is  called  Urdunn,  and  the  part  below,  SherVa. 

The  word  Jordan  in  the  r61e  of  common  noun  is  further 
proved  by  the  expression  ‘  Jordan  of  Jericho  ’  (inn;  p*v),  in  the 
construct  state.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  examined  below, 
in  connexion  with  the  lower  course  of  the  river  near  where  it 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  General  geography  and  geology. — The  total 
length  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  at  the  Dead  Sea,  is  about  120  miles. 
It  stretches  from  north  to  south  in  a  practically 
straight  line.  It  begins  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Beka'a  (Ccele-Syria),  that  valley  which  stretches 
between  the  Lebanon  on  the  west  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  on  the  east,  but  whose  waters  run 
towards  the  north.  Almost  immediately  after 
leaving  Lake  Huleli,  which  is  7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Jordan  begins  to 
fall  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
is  682  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1292  feet,  below'  it. 
There  is  not  another  example  of  such  a  marked 
depression  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  except 
with  tracts  covered  by  the  seas  ;  the  other  cases 
which  may  be  cited  attain  much  less  depths ;  the 
greatest  is  about  300  feet  in  the  Sahara,  while, 
taking  into  account  the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(1300  feet),  w'e  get  a  total  of  almost  2600  feet. 
G.  A.  Smith  has  wrell  said  (HGHL  p.  407)  ; 
‘  Among  the  rivers  of  the  wTorld  the  Jordan  is 
unique  by  a  tw'ofold  distinction  of  Nature  and 
History.  .  .  .  The  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  otherwise 
so  different,  are  alike  in  this,  that  the  historical 
singularity  of  each  has  behind  it  as  remarkable  a 
singularity  of  physical  formation.  .  .  .  Every  one 
knows  the  incomparableness  of  the  Nile.  ...  In 
its  own  way  the  Jordan  is  as  solitary  and  extreme 
an  effect  of  natural  forces.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  on  the  surface  of  .another  planet  to  match 
the  .Iordan  Valley  ;  there  is  nothing  in  this.’ 

As  regards  the  geological  explanation  of  this  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon,  we  may  say  that  it  wras  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  19th  cent,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
by  the  experts  who  made  a  study  of  Palestine,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  Fraas,  Hull,  Lartet,  and  Blanckenhorn. 
The  following  is  briefly  the  result  of  their  labours. 
When,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  even  before 
it,  during  the  Cretaceous  period,  successive  strata 
of  limestone  had  been  deposited,  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  towards  the  end  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  by  the 
action  of  lateral  (east  and  v'est)  pressure,  a  falling 
away,  i.e.  a  ‘  fault  ’  or  fracture  was  formed  in  the 
earth’s  crust.  This  movement,  how'ever,  was  not 
of  a  convulsive  nature,  it  was  not  a  sudden  cata¬ 
clysm,  but  a  slow'  and  gradual  process,  extending 
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over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  formation  of  the  parallel  chains  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  further  south  that  of  the 
two  ranges  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  southern  end  of  this  depression  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  How  of  water,  a  transverse  ridge 
reaching  650  feet  above  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  situated  about  46  miles  from  Akabali 
and  more  than  73  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  Miocene  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Pliocene  period,  the  waters  in  the  Jordan  valley 
must  have  been  just  about  at  their  present  level. 
But  the  pluvial  period  (Pliocene)  brought  about  a 
considerable  raising  of  the  aqueous  surface  enclosed  ; 
the  Jordan  valley  became  a  lake  which  must  have 
been  about  200  miles  long  and  more  than  2000  feet 
deep.  The  glacial  period  (post-Pliocene),  during 
which  the  temperature  sank  considerably  and  the 
rainfall  increased,  only  served  to  accentuate  this 
state  of  affairs  still  more.  Then,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  the  streams  of  water  diminished,  and 
also  the  lake,  until  things  once  more  arrived  at 
their  present  state.  On  the  lateral  slopes  of  the 
valley  traces  of  the  heights  to  which  the  waters 
rose  are  still  distinguishable ;  some  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  traces  are  1180,  others  347,  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Alongside  of  this  theory,  held  in  common  by 
those  who  have  studied  this  question,  we  must 
mention,  as  worthy  of  attention,  the  one  which 
W.  Libbey,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in 
the.  University  of  Princeton,  has  recently  published 
(Libbey  and  Hoskins,  The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra, 
ii.  pp.  251-260). 

The  ancients  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley  lay  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Nor  were 
they  aware  at  that  time  that  the  depression  be¬ 
tween  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  was 
intersected  by  a  sort  of  natural  barrier,  forming 
two  anticlinal  slopes  and  making  a  dividing  line 
for  the  waters.  And  even  in  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  qent.  it  was  held  by  Carl  Ritter,  W.  M.  Leake, 
de  Hoff',  Leon  de  Laborde,  etc.,  that  formerly — 
perhaps  even  in  historical  times  before  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — the  Jordan  passed 
through  the  Dead  Sea,  continued  its  southward 
course,  and  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea.  Those  are 
ideas  which  have  had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  in 
1836-37  that  two  German  scholars,  von  Schubert 
and  Roth,  and  at  the  same  time  two  Englishmen, 
G.  H.  Moore  and  W.  G.  Beke,  discovered  that  the 
Jordan  valley  sank  far  down  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Austrian  Russegger,  the  Frenchman 
Jules  de  Bertou,  and  the  Englishman  Symonds 
soon  confirmed  this  sensational  discovery,  as  a 
consequence  of  explorations  carried  on  in  quite  an 
independent  way.  Before  them,  famous  travellers, 
such  as  Seetzen  (1806-07),  Burckhardt  (1810-12), 
Irby  and  Mangles  (1817-18),  had  visited  those 
same  parts  without  any  suspicion  of  the  strange 
phenomenon  regarding  the  altitude. 

The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  interrupted  twice — 
first  by  the  Lake  of  Huleli,  a  description  of  which 
occurs  later  in  the  course  of  the  present  article, 
then  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilee 
(which  see)  ;  we  have  not  to  examine  this  here. 
These  interruptions  quite  naturally  cause  us  to 
divide  the  next  part  of  this  article  into  three  sec-  i 
tions :  (a)  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  ( h )  the  Upper 
Jordan  as  far  as  Lake  Tiberias,  (c)  the  Lower  Jor¬ 
dan  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  sources  of  the  Jordan. — Just  as  in  the 
Alps  the  traditional  opinion  of  mountaineers  does 
not  always  show  as  the  principal  source  of  a  river 
the  one  which  tourists  or  even  geographers  would 
denote  as  such,  so  is  it  with  the  Jordan.  The  most 
northerly  of  its  sources,  the  one  which  gives  i  b  e  to 


the  stream  which  covers  the  longest  distance,  is 
found  near  Hasbeya,  at  1846  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Hermon.  The  name 
Hasbani  is  given  to  the  river  which  starts  there 
and  flows  towards  the  south,  following  a  course 
parallel  at  first  to  that  of  the  Litani ;  between 
these  twin  valleys  there  is  only  a  short  distance 
and  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  moderate  height ;  so 
that  one  might  quite  well  imagine  the  Hasbani 
rejoining  the  Litani,  and  falling  along  with  it 
into  the  Mediterranean.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  remains  faithful  to  its  course  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  joined  by  a  tributary,  which 
some  modern  scholars  would  include  among  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan — the  Nahr-Bareighit  (Flea 
River),  ‘  the  smallest  of  the  four  sources  of  the 
Jordan’  (Libbey  and  Hoskins,  i.  p.  89),  but  which 
is  usually  left  asiile,  so  that  attention  may  be  given 
only  to  the  three  other  more  important  ones.  These 
are,  besides  the  Hasbani,  the  one  which  springs 
forth  at  Tell  el-Radi,  and  the  one  which  emerges 
from  the  grotto  of  Banias.  The  Tell  el-Radi  source 
is  called  the  Leddan.  This  unexplained  name  is 
interpreted  by  some  as  containing  an  allusion  to 
the  city  of  Dan,  situated  in  this  region,  and  gener¬ 
ally  (G.  A.  Smith,  however,  is  an  exception,  HGHL 
pp.  480,  678)  identified  with  Tell  el-Kadi,  Kadi, 
‘judge,’  being  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  Dan.  Tbe  source  of  Tell  el-Kadi  is  double, 
in  the  sense  that  it  streams  forth,  at  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  two  places  close  together  under  a  hillock 
which  is  about  300  feet  broad  and  covered  with 
tall  trees,  and  rises  in  a  very  striking  manner  from 
the  plain,  over  which  it  towers  about  60  feet.  The 
stream  which  (lows  from  it  is  the  shortest  but  most 
copious  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  :  it  is  not, 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  abundance,  but  because 
of  its  short  length,  that  Josephus  calls  it  ‘  the  little 
Jordan’  (BJ  IV.  i.  1;  Ant.  VIII.  viii.  4),  or  ‘the 
lesser  Jordan’  (Ant.  v.  iii.  1).  Lastly,  we  find  the 
‘  river  of  Banias,’  Nahr-Banias ,  which  starts  at 
1 200  feet  above  the  sea  from  a  grotto,  the  ancient 
shrine  of  the  Semitic,  and  then  of  the  Grseco-Roman, 
gods,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Paneion,  anti 
round  which  arose  the  city  known  under  the  names 
of  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Paneas,  and  now  called 
Banias,  a  corruption  of  the  latter  name.  Josephus 
mentions,  under  the  name  of  Paneas,  both  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  centre  ; 
he  also  mentions  the  Paneion,  and  speaks  of  ‘  the 
famous  fountain’  (cf.  BJ  I  xxi.  3,  III.  x.  7  ;  Ant. 
xv.  x.  3,  xviii.  ii.  1).  He  adds  that  the  water  of 
the  source  comes  from  Lake  Phiala,  situated  120 
stades  from  Caesarea ;  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
small  lake  nowadays  called  Birket-Ram  (cf.  Schu¬ 
macher  in  ZDPV  ix.  [1886]  p.  256  f. ),  but  it  is  only 
60  stades  distant.  There  is,  however,  no  subter¬ 
ranean  communication  between  this  lake,  an  ancient 
volcanic  crater,  and  the  Paneion  source. 

The  Leddan  and  the  river  of  Banias  meet  at  an 
altitude  of  148  feet,  after  the  Leddan  has  flowed 
5  miles.  A  little  farther  down,  the  Rasbani,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  united  with  them :  whence  the  Jordan 
is  formed. 

4.  The  Upper  Jordan.  —  From  tbe  confluence, 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  to  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  the  course  of  the  Jordan  is  unimportant 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  books  of  the 
Bible  do  not  speak  of  it,  and  later  writers  very 
seldom.  Nor,  from  a  specifically  geographical  point 
of  view,  has  this  part  of  the  river  any  great  im¬ 
portance.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
10  miles  distance  from  the  confluence  it  forms  a 
lake  or  lagoon,  th eBa.hr  or  Buheirat  (lake  or  small 
lake)  Huleh,  triangular  in  shape,  the  level  of  which 
is  7  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  is 
rich  in  papyrus  plants.  The  size  of  this  sheet  of 
water  varies  very  much  according  to  the  seasons : 
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at  one  time  it  is  a  considerable  limpid  stretch,  at 
another  it  is  simply  a  kind  of  huge  morass.  Its  tra¬ 
ditional  identification  with  ‘  the  waters  of  Merom  ’ 
(Jos  ll6- 7)  must  be  regarded  with  caution  (cf.  ZDPV 
ix.  [1886]  p.  252) ;  the  evidence  of  Josephus  is  not 
favourable.  He  gives  this  lake  another  name,  that 
of  ‘  the  lake  of  the  Semechonites  ’  ( BJ  XV.  i.  1 ;  cf. 
ZDPVl.c.  and  p.  348  f. ).  As  regards  the  modern 
name  Huleh,  it  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  word 
Ulntha,  by  which  Josephus  denotes  a  district  near 
Banias.  For  the  description  of  the  whole  upper 
course  of  the  Jordan  from  its  sources  to  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  including  Lake  Huleh,  see  Macgregor, 
The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  1869,  5th  ed.  1880. 

As  soon  as  it  leaves  Lake  Ruleh,  the  Jordan 
begins  to  flow  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  falls 
almost  700  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  miles.  We 
must  here  notice  a  bridge,  the  Jisr  Bendt-  Ycikub, 

‘  bridge  of  Jacob’s  Daughters,’  sometimes  wrongly 
called  ‘bridge  of  Jacob’  or  'bridge  of  Jacob’s 
Sons  ’ ;  the  name  itself  is  really  difficult  to  explain  ; 
see  on  this  subject  an  ingenious  solution  suggested 
in  PEFSt,  1898,  p.  29  f.,  by  B.  Z.  Friedmann. 

5.  The  Loiver  Jordan. — The  Jordan  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  a  place  called  Bab  et-Tuni, 
leaving  on  the  east  the  little  modern  village  of 
Semakli,  which  has  no  bridge  connecting  it  with 
the  right  bank,  and  as  the  river  is  not  fordable  at 
this  place,  the  passage,  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  boats.  A 
little  farther  down  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bridge  called  at  the  present  day  U mm  el- 
Kanatir,  and  again  at  a  short  distance  below,  the 
ruins  of  another  bridge,  Umm  es-Sidd.  There  the 
Jordan  begins  to  assume  a  very  sinuous  course, 
describing  endless  meanders  ;  Pliny  spoke  of  it  as 
an  amnis  ambitiosus,  i.e.  a  winding  river.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  65  miles,  but  if  we  take 
into  account  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  it 
reaches  a  total  of  200  miles. 

The  Jordan  valley  at  this  part  is  now  called  the 
Gh6r,  i.e.  ‘depression,’  ‘valley.’  Even  in  the  OT 
it  was  designated  (Jos  1319- *7)  by  the  name  ha- 
'cmek,  ‘  the  valley,’  in  opposition  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  heights.  But  a  name  much  more  frequent  in 
the  OT  is  'Arabah,  which  was  applied  to  the  valley 
to  the  north  as  well  as  that  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  nowadays  the  name  'Arabah,  which 
has  been  preserved,  is  applied  only  to  the  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Greek,  not  in 
the  LXX,  but  in  Jos.,  Eusebius,  etc.,  'Arabah  is 
rendered  AuXdbv.  Josephus  also  uses  the  expressions 
‘wide  wilderness’  and  ‘  the  great  plain’  (BJ  in.  x.  7, 
IV.  viii.  2 ;  Ant.  IV.  vi.  1). 

The  Gh6r  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  chains 
of  mountains,  or  at  least  hills,  of  variable  height, 
but  sometimes  rising  1500  or  even  1800  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  slopes  are  generally 
somewhat  steep,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  their  being  scaled.  Especially  at  the  spots 
where  the  wadis  come  down  from  one  of  the  side 
mountains,  means  of  access  are  opened  up.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  middle  parts.  As  to  the  river  itself,  it  flows  in  a 
bed  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself,  called  the 
Zur.  This  bed  is  somewhat  variable  in  breadth,  and 
it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  river  has  frequently 
changed  its  course.  Thus  at  Damieh,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  and  where  we  find  the  half- 
ruined  arches  of  a  bridge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Jordan  actually  no  longer  passes  under  the  bridge, 
but  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  ground  border¬ 
ing  either  side  of  the  river  is  covered  with  very 
thick  brushwood ;  this  is  undoubtedly  what  is 
called  in  Jer  125  4919  5044,  Zee  11s  the  JTHiC  p*c?,  i.e. 
‘the  majesty  (RV  ‘pride’)  of  Jordan’  (AV  ‘the 
swelling  of  Jordan’  [in  the  Jer.  passages]  arises 
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from  a  wrong  interpretation,  as  if  the  reference 
here  was  to  the  floods  of  Jordan  ;  these  do  exist ; 
they  are  sometimes  sudden  and  very  violent, 
rendering  the  fords  impassable ;  cf.  Jos  315,  Sir 

24  s6  (36)). 

The  vegetation,  especially  as  we  go  further  south, 
becomes  very  nearly  tropical,  and  the  fauna  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Africa.  The  lion,  which  abounded  in 
ancient  times,  and  continued  to  be  encountered  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  completely  disappeared. 
But  other  carnivorous  animals  are  found  here, 
leopards  find  hyaenas,  as  well  as  wild  boars,  porcu¬ 
pines,  etc.  In  Palestine  58  species  of  birds  are  met 
with,  which  are  also  N.  African :  nearly  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Ghur.  The  flora  has  the  same 
character,  it  recalls  that  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  region  of  the  great  African  lakes. 
Great  heat  prevails  throughout  this  whole  region, 
a  fact  which  is  quite  naturally  explained  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  a  valley  shut  in  between  high 
walls,  at  its  highest  point  682  and  at  its  lowest 
1292  feet  below  the  sea-level.  The  temperature 
varies  from  77°  to  130°  Falir.  Tins  circumstance 
undoubtedly  accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  and  never  have  been  any  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  But  another  reason  for 
the  latter  important  fact  may  be  found  in  the 
danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  would  be  exposed, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  effectually  fortifying 
themselves  against  attacks.  The  few  towns  of 
the  Ghor  at  one  time  populated,  e.g.  Phasael  and 
Jericho,  are  on  the  height  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  near  protecting  mountains.  The  other 
inhabited  places  are  only  wretched  villages. 

The  Jordan  forms  a  very  large  number  of  rapids  ; 
about  thirty  may  be  counted,  apart  from  the  whirl¬ 
pools,  which  are  numerous.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  fords  ;  the  majority  of  them — 
22 — are  in  the  northern  part,  to  the  north  of  Earn 
Sartabeh  ;  there  are  5  more  in  the  south.  A  little 
to  the  north  of  Beisan  there  is  a  bridge,  which  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jisr  el-Mujamieh,  on  the 
way — an  ancient  Roman  road — leading  from  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  to  Gadara  and  Damascus.  Further 
south  is  the  ruined  bridge  of  Damieh  ;  and  lastly, 
near  Jericho,  a  modern  bridge,  the  Jisr  el-Ghor- 
anieh,  at  the  place  where  the  mosaic  map  of 
Madaba  indicates  a  ferry-boat.  For  information 
regarding  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  see  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  p.  336  f. 

The  configuration  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  formation  into  terraces  (in  Arabic 
tabakdt),  the  river  flowing  between  the  lowermost 
of  these.  There  is  no  comparatively  equal  and 
continuous  incline  from  the  mountain  to  the  river, 
but  a  succession  of  horizontal  platforms,  with 
sudden  and  very  steep  slopes,  which  form  what  are 
called  the  steep  banks  or  cliffs  of  Jordan.  They 
are  marly,  and  have  a  tendency  to  become  worn, 
and  even  to  give  way.  The  Z6r  itself  is  bordered 
by  them,  and  the  Jordan  often  flows,  at  least  at 
one  side,  along  the  foot  of  a  declivity  impossible  of 
ascent.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  front  of  the  so- 
called  place  of  the  Baptism  at  the  latitude  of 
Jericho.  These  terraces  correspond  to  the  different 
levels  attained  by  the  waters  of  the  great  lake 
which  at  one  time  filled  the  whole  valley,  and 
which  first  increased  and  then  sank  down  again. 

The  Jordan  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  on  the  left  bank.  One  of 
them,  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks,  the  Yarmuk  of 
the  Rabbis,  the  Sheri' at  el-Manadireh  of  the  Arabs, 
already  mentioned  above,  flows  down  from  the  high 
plateau  on  the  east  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  passes 
between  the  warm  springs  of  el-llammah  and  the 
ancient  Gadara  (modern  Umm  Keis).  Further 
south,  also  on  the  eastern  bank,  the  Jordan  receives 
the  Zerka  (blue  river),  the  Yabbok  of  ancient  times, 
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which,  after  passing  'Amman  (Rabbath- Ammon, 
Philadelphia),  describes  an  immense  semi-circle 
towards  the  east,  resumes  its  westward  course, 
passes  to  the  south  of  Jerash  (Gerasa),  and  at  last 
empties  itself  into  the  Jordan  ;  the  position  of  its 
mouth  has  considerably  changed  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  On  the  right  bank,  we  must  men¬ 
tion  the  Nahr-Jalud,  which  springs  from  the 
fountain  of  Harod  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gilboa  and 
passes  to  Beisan  ;  then,  close  to  Jericho,  the  Wadi 
el-Kelt,  which  tradition,  probably  wrongly,  identi¬ 
fies  with  the  Cherith  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Jordan  is 
not  navigable.  Yet  on  three  occasions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sail  down  its  course  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  first  time 
it  was  an  Irishman,  Costigan,  who,  in  1835,  accom¬ 
plished  this  daring  feat  alone  in  a  boat  for  one  oars¬ 
man  ;  the  second  time  it  was  Lieutenant  Molyneux, 
of  the  British  Navy,  in  1847.  Both  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Dead  Sea,  but  both  died  soon  after 
from  the  strain  which  they  had  undergone.  Lastly, 
in  1848,  an  American  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  sailed  all  the  way  dowrn  in  two  boats  speci¬ 
ally  built  for  the  purpose,  reached  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  ivere  able  to  record  a  whole  series  of  very  useful 
observations.  Other  travellers  have  also  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Jordan  valley,  but  from  the 
land  ;  besides  those  whom  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  we  may  recall  the  names  of  Robinson, 
Guerin,  and  Conder.  Long  before  there  was  any 
question  of  scientific  explorations,  pilgrims  had 
followed  the  course  of  the  Jordan  through  the 
whole  of  the  Gh6r,  e.g.  Antonius  Martyr  in  the 
6th  cent.,  Willibald  in  the  8th;  we  may  add  to 
these  the  name  of  King  Baldwin  I.,  who  passed  up 
from  Jericho  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

While  the  northern  part  of  the  Gh6r  is  fertile, 
and  more  especially  the  environs  of  Beisan,  it  is 
very  different  in  the  south,  near  Jericho.  This 
town,  it  is  true,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
form  a  kind  of  oasis  ;  but  the  rest  of  this  region  is 
not  nearly  so  rich,  the  soil  being  impregnated  with 
salt  substances  ;  one  is  reminded  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

It  is  this  district  that  is  referred  to  in  the  passages  of  the  OT 
where  the  ‘Jordan  of  Jericho’  is  spoken  of.  This  does  not 
mean  a  particular  branch  of  the  river,  far  less  another  stream  of 
the  same  name  (as,  e.g.,  they  say  in  Valais,  ‘the  Visp  of  Saas’ 
and  ‘the  Visp  of  Zermatt’).  It  is  simply  ‘the  Jordan  in  the 
district  of  Jericho.’  See  Nu  221  263-63  3i12  3348-  50  3415  351  3613, 
Jos  1332  X01  208,  i  Ch  683  (78),  We  must  correct  the  AV  and  RV 
in  this  respect,  and  remember  that  Jordan  is  originally  a 
common  noun. 

Another  Biblical  expression  referring  to  this  particular  region 
is  Kikkar  hay-Yarden  (pnfrt  13?),  Gn  1310f-,  or  hak-Kikkdr  (Gn 
1342  1917. 25. 28f.,  Xeh  322  1228),  ]it.  ‘the  circle’  (i.e.  the  basin)  of 
the  Jordan,  or,  more  briefly,  ‘the  circle’  ;  in  Greek  r,  rsp*xaipos 
tov  ’lopSdmi  (LXX,  Mt  3=,  Lk  3:f).  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  expression  should  apply  to  the  whole  valley,  but  it  is  more 
probable,  considering  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is 
only  a  designation  of  the  broader  part  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  with  Jericho  as  centre  (cf.  Dt  343),  and  stretching 
northwards  until  near  Sartabeh  (cf.  2  S  IS23,  1  K  T48,  2  Ch  41"), 
and  perhaps  also  including  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
latter  point  depends  on  the  position  assigned  to  the  cities  of  the 
Kikkdr  (Cities  of  the  Plain),  and  to  Zoar  in  particular  ;  the 
present  writer  thinks  their  site  ought  to  be  sought  to  the  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  this  frees  him  from  the  necessity  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  term  Kikkdr  to  embrace  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  also  find  as  a  designation  of  the  region  of  Jericho,  the 
phrase ' arboth  Yericho  (Jos  513,  2  K  255),  and  for  the  district  facing 
it,  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  'arboth  Moab  (Nu  221  263- 63  3112 
3348  50  351  3613,  Dt  34+  8,  Jos  l',?").  The  Hebrew  word  used  here 
is  the  plural  of '  Arabah. 

6.  Historical  and  political  rdle. — It  is  a  common¬ 
place  to  say  that  the  Jordan  separates  E.  Palestine 
from  W.  Palestine.  But  one  often  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
separation.  The  Jordan  has  been  called  ‘  the  great 
Divider.’  We  should  not  exaggerate.  The  separa¬ 
tion  does  exist,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  people 
think.  And  if  separation  there  is,  it  is  not  the 
river  itself,  with  its  narrow  breadth — 45  to  90  feet  1 
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on  an  average,  at  places  perhaps  as  broad  as  180  (?) 
feet — and  its  numerous  fords,  that  constitute  it  ;  it 
is  rather  the  valley  as  a  whole,  the  Ghvr  enclosed 
between  its  lateral  ramparts,  with  its  intolerable 
heat,  and  its  want  of  security.  The  stream  itself 
is  so  little  of  an  obstacle  that  it  is  constantly  being 
crossed,  easily,  too  easily. 

In  ancient  times  it  kept  back  neither  armies  nor 
raids.  The  pilgrims  of  Galilee,  who  in  the  times 
of  Judaism  made  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  had  so 
little  dread  of  passing  the  river  that  they  chose  to 
cross  it  twice  and  make  their  journey  l>y  way  of 
Perma  rather  than  pass  through  the  territory  of  the 
Samaritans.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  that  did  not  prevent  crowds  from 
going  to  him.  Later  on,  the  river  was  again 
crossed  at  all  times  and  with  great  ease,  and  down 
to  the  most  recent  epochs  the  incursions  of  trans- 
Jordan  Bedawin  have  not  been  prevented  by  the 
river,  any  more  than  the  expeditions  sent  forth  in 
pursuit  of  them.  And  this  was  as  little  the  case 
when  the  Midianites  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Israelites,  and  Gideon  put  them  to  rout  and  pur¬ 
sued  them,  while  the  Ephraimites  held  the  fords. 
The  mountain-slopes  are  here  and  there  quite 
accessible  ;  it  is  easy  to  descend  and  ascend  tne 
lateral  wadis.  The  valley  which  stretches  down 
from  Jezreel  to  Beisan  is  the  most  convenient  of 
the  great  routes,  and  there  are  many  others.  G. 
A.  Smith  has  admirably  shown  the  close  connexion 
between  Samaria  and  the  country  of  Gilead  (HGHL 
p.  33511'.). 

The  Jordan  valley  is  so  ineffectual  a  barrier,  that 
at  all  times  the  possessors  of  the  western  district 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  eastern  bank  for  the  sake  of  safety,  ’file 
2^  tribes  of  Israel  quartered  on  the  left  bank  were 
a  rampart  guarding  their  western  brethren  from 
the  invaders  and  pillagers  of  the  east.  The  Romans 
realized  the  need  of  occupying  the  country  across  the 
Jordan  in  a  strong  and  unassailable  manner.  And 
in  our  day  security  was  not  really  re-established  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  until  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  imposed  its  authority  in  a  firm  and  permanent 
fashion  in  the  provinces  east  of  the  river. 

7.  OT  references. — It  has  been  well  said  ( Jewish 
Encijc.  vii.  p.  239),  1  There  is  no  regular  description 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  Bible  ;  only  scattered  and 
indefinite  references  to  it  are  given.’  There  are 
176  references  to  the  Jordan  in  the  OT,  the 
majority  of  which  are  found  in  the  narrative  books 
of  Jos.  (67),  Deut.  (26),  Nu.  (20),  Sam.  (17  :2  +  15), 
Kings  (12:3  +  9),  Jg.  (12),  Ch.  (7:1+6),  Gn.  (5). 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  have  to  do 
with  topographical  expressions  such  as  ‘  on  this  side 
Jordan,’  ‘beyond  Jordan,’  ‘to  go  over  Jordan,’ 
‘by  Jordan.’  If  those  cases  are  deducted,  all 
that  remain  are  very  few.  Besides,  as  the  present 
Dictionary  is  devoted  to  the  Gospels,  we  have  not 
to  enter  into  details  as  we  should  have  to  do  if  it 
treated  of  the  OT.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  noting  the  following,  (a)  The  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Jos  3-4  :  cf.  Ps 
H43.  •■>)_  This  narrative  must  be  compared  with 
what  happened  on  the  8th  of  December  1267  at  the 
bridge  of  Damieh,  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan 
Beibars  I.  (1260-77),  according  to  the  Arabic  his¬ 
torian  Nowairi  ( PEFSt ,  1895,  pp.  253-261,  334- 
338),  and  the  mention  of  a  similar  fact  in  the  Yal 
Blenio,  in  Tessin,  when  in  1512  a’ landslip  stopped 
the  flow  of  a  stream  for  14  months,  after  which 
a  clearance  was  effected  by  the  bursting  of  the 
barrier  which  had  been  formed.  (5)  The  seizing 
of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  by  Ehud  after  the 
murder  of  Eglon  (Jg  32S).  (r )  The  campaign  of 
Gideon  (Jg  7-8)  against  Midian.  (d)  That  <4  Jeph- 
thah  against  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  12).  (c)  The 

1  flight  of  David  before  Absalom,  the  battle  which 
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followed  it  and  the  return  of  David  to  Jerusalem 
(2  S  IT22-24  l!)16-43)  [on  this  point  the  Hebrew  text 
speaks  ( 1 94»i  ■»))  of  a  for  enabling  the  king  to 
cross  from  the  other  side  of  the  river;  Jos.  (Ant. 
VII.  xi.  2)  renders  this  word  by  yGpvpa,  ‘  bridge,’ 
but  it  more  probably  refers  to  a  ferry-boat],  (/) 
The  crossing  of  Elijah  with  Elisha,  and  the  return 
of  the  latter  alone  (2  K  2).  (g)  Two  other  narratives 
referring  to  Elisha  :  Naaman  (2  K  and  the 

adventure  of  the  lost  axe  (2  K  6°).  (h)  The  reference 
in  1  Mac  524-  54  O38"49  to  certain  incidents  of  war, 
relating  to  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Syrians.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books,  the 
Jordan  is  scarcely  mentioned  ;  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  quote  the  few  texts  where  it  occurs. 

8.  AT  references. — Here  again,  several  times, 
the  Jordan  is  mentioned  in  the  phrase  ‘  beyond 
Jordan.’  See  Mt  415  (which  quotes  Is  91)  4'-5  191, 
Mk  38  10'.  All  the  other  passages  of  the  Gospels 
which  mention  the  Jordan  are  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Haptist,  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  or  make  a  retrospective  allusion  to  them. 
Thus  Mt  35,  Mk  l5,  Lk  33  describe  John  at  work, 
preaching  and  baptizing ;  and  on  this  point  Mt. 
and  Lk.  mention  the  irepixupos  of  the  Jordan,  a 
word  which  we  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
Kiklcar  of  the  OT  (see  above,  §  5).  Others  (Mt  313, 
Mk  l!j  show  us  Jesus  baptized  ‘in  the  Jordan,’ 
and  then  leaving  the  banks  of  the  river  (Lk  41)  in 
order  to  go  away  to  the  desert.  The  Gospel  of 
John  is  the  only  one  which  defines  more  precisely 
the  place  where  John  baptized  and  where  Jesus 
was  baptized.  Jn  l28  tells  us  that  ‘  these  things 
were  done  in  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing,’  and  two  later  passages  in  the  same 
Gospel  recall  the  same  fact ;  326  ‘  He  that  was  with 
thee  beyond  Jordan,’  and  1040  ‘He  went  away 
again  bey  op  d  Jordan  to  the  place  where  John  at 
first  baptized.’  See  art.  Bethabara.  Without 
entering  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
which  is  raised  by  the  substitution  (by  Origen)  of 
Bethabara  for  Bethany,  we  may  say  that  the  latter 
is  infinitely  better  attested,  and  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  (this  does  away  with  the  topographical 
hypotheses  based  on  Bethabara).  As  regards 
Bethany,  the  knowledge  at  our  disposal  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  its  site.  It  must  be  (a) 
beyond  Jordan,  which  excludes  the  traditional  so- 
called  ‘place  of  the  Baptism’  near  Jericho;  and 
(b)  near  Jordan,  which  renders  improbable  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Grove,  Wilson,  and  Cheyne,  who  would 
combine  Bethany  and  Bethabara  into  Bethanabra, 
and  the  view  of  Furrer  (‘Das  Geog.  im  Ev.  nach 
Job.’  in  ZNTW,  1902,  p.  257  f. ),  put  forward  also  by 
Zalin  (Einl.  NT  ii.  p.  561),  and  noted  by  Sanday 
( Saerecl  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  94),  which  identifies 
Bethany  with  Betaneh  =  Betonim  (Jos  1 326).  See 
on  this  special  question  Lagrange,  ‘  Bethanie  et 
Bethabara’  in  RB  iv.  [1895]  pp.  502-522;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGI1L  p.  496  ;  C.  Mommert,  Aenon  und 
Bethania,  1903,  pp.  1-19,  30-56. 

Literature. — SWT'  i.  pp.  85,  97,  109-113,  139-142,  ii.  pp.  76- 
79,  360-388,  iii.  109 ft,  232;  Saunders,  Introduction  to  the  Sur¬ 
vey  of  W.  I'.,  1881,  pp.  62-97,  143-170;  PEFSt,  almost  every 
volume  [see  Indexes] ;  Reland,  Paldstina ,  pp.  261-266,  270-279  ; 
Seetzen,  Iieisen,  i.  pp.  323-343,  ii.  259-271,  296-323  ;  Burokhardt, 
Travels ,  pp.  342-347  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p.  91  If.  ; 
Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine,  ii.  p.  92  ff.,  Travels  among 
the  A  rab  Tribes,  pp.  6-15  ;  von  Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Morgen- 
land,  iii.  pp.  67-94  ;  de  Bertou,  ‘  Voyage  depuis  les  sources  du 
Jourdain  jusqu’  4  la  Mer  Rouge’  in  Bulletin  de  la,  Society  de 
Geographic,  1839,  pp.  114-168;  Molyneux,  ‘Expedition  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea’  in  Jour.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  xviii.  [1848] 
pp.  104-130,  of.  p.  xxxvi  :  Lynch,  Narrative  of  the  United 
States  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  1849, 
the  same  author’s  Official  Report,  1852;  Robinson,  ‘Depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  Jordan  Valley’  in  Jour.  R.  Geog.  Soc. 
xviii.  [1848]  pp.  77-88,  the  same  author's  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  pp.  66-95,  116-139,  and  his  BRP  i.  537-568,  iii. 
390-418;  Petermann,  ‘On  the  Fall  of  the  Jordan’  in  Jour.  R. 
Geog.  Soc.  xviii.  [1848]  pp.  89-104  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  pp. 
152-238,  266-281, 358-556,  698-723,  the  same  author’s  Der  Jordan 
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unel  die  Beschiffung  des  Todten  Metres,  1850 ;  Tobler,  Topo¬ 
graphic,  ii.  pp.  669-719;  Lartet,  Exploration  giuCoijn{ue  ue  /.a 
Mer  Morte,  1878;  Reclus,  Geographic  umverselle ,  i.\.  pp.  727- 
736 ;  Lortet,  La  Syrie  d’aujourd’hui,  pp.  443-470,  543-553 ; 
Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  pp.  97-109,  239-240,  Galilee,  i.  133,  282-286 
342,  ii.  297,  308-310,  338,  450  f.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp  465- 
496  ;  Buhl,  GAP  pp.  35-39,  111-113,  115 f.  ;  Thomson,  LB  i.  pp. 
359-370,  ii.  pp.  447-459,  468-473 ;  Hull,  ‘  Memoir  on  the  Geology 
and  Geography  of  Arabia  Petraea,  Palestine,’  etc.,  in  ,8117', 
1889,  pp.  3-20,  29  ff.,  103-120,  the  same  author’s  Mount  Seir, 
Sinai,  and  Western  Palestine,  1889,  pp.  75-143, 159-169  ;  Conder, 
Tent  Workfi,  pp.  214-235  ;  MacCoun,  The  Holy  Land  in  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History,  1897,  i.  pp.  1-3.  47-50,  ii.  p.  30  ;  Newhold, 
‘The  Lake  l’hiala,  the  Jordan  and  its  Sources’  in  JR  AS  xvi. 
[1856]  pp.  8-31  ;  J.  L.  Porter,  Through  Samaria  to  Galilee  and 
the  Jordan,  1889,  pp.  114-142,  266-298  ;  Dawson,  Modern  Science 
ru  Bible  Lands ,  pp.  313-319,  338-354  ;  Libbey  and  Hoskins,  The 
Jordan  Valley  and  Petra,  1905  ;  Fraas,  A  us  dem  Orient,  1867, 
pp.  72-78,  204-206 ;  Blanckenhorn,  ‘  Entstehung  und  Ge- 
schichte  des  Todten  Meeres’  in  ZDPV  xix.  |ls96]  pp.  1-59. 

Lucien  Gautier. 

JORIM. — Named  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Lk  329). 

JOSECH  (AV  Joseph). — Named  in  our  Lord’s 
genealogy  (Lk  326). 

JOSEPH  (To >ari<p). — 1.  The  patriarch,  mentioned 
only  in  the  description  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Sychar 
(Jn  4°).-  2.  3.  Joseph  son  of  Mattathias  and  Joseph 
son  of  Jonam  are  both  named  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  given  in  Lk.  (324-  ^j.* — 4.  One  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  Mt  135B  (AV  Joses,  the  form  adopted 
in  both  AV  and  IiV  in  Mt  27Sii,  Mk  63  1540-  47.  See 
Joses). 

5.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  and  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  (Lk  323),  is  not  mentioned  in  Mk], 
and  only  indirectly  in  Jn.  (I45  642).  He  was  of 
Davidic  descent ;  and,  though  Mt.  and  Lk.  differ 
in  the  genealogical  details,  they  connect  Jesus  with 
Joseph  and  through  him  with  David  (Mt  Lk 
323fI-).  Joseph,  who  was  a  carpenter  (Mt  1356)  and 
a  poor  man,  as  liis  offering  in  the  temple  showed 
(Lk  224),  lived  in  Nazareth  (24)  and  was  espoused 
to  Mary,  also  of  Nazareth  (l26).  By  their  be¬ 
trothal  they  entered  into  a  relationship  which, 
though  not  the  completion  of  marriage,  could  be 
dissolved  only  by  death  or  divorce.  Before  the 
marriage  ceremony  Mary  was  1  found  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,’  but  the  angelic  annunciation  to 
her  was  not  made  known  to  Joseph.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  just  man  (Mt  l19),  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Law.  The  law  was  stern  (Dt  2223- 24),  but  its 
severity  had  been  mitigated  and  divorce  bad  taken 
the  place  of  death.  Divorce  could  be  effected 
publicly,  so  that  the  shame  of  the  woman  might 
be  seen  by  all  ;  or  it  could  be  done  privately,  by 
the  method  of  handing  the  bill  of  separation  to  the 
woman  in  presence  of  two  witnesses. f  Joseph,  not 
willing  to  make  Mary  a  public  example,  ‘  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily’  (Mt  l19).  An 
angel,  however,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  telling 
him  not  to  fear  to  marry  Mary,  as  the  conception 
was  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  that  she  would 
bring  forth  a  son,  whom  he  was  to  name  Jesns 
(v.aof.)  nie  dream  was  accepted  as  a  revelation, X 
as  a  token  of  Divine  favour,  and  Joseph  took 
Mary  as  his  wife,  but  did  not  live  with  her  as  her 
husband  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstborn 
son  (v.244-). 

Before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  was  an  Imperial 
decree  that  all  the  world  should  he  taxed,  and 
Joseph,  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
had  to  leave  Nazareth  and  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  he 
taxed  with  Mary.§  In  Bethlehem  Jesus  was  horn  ; 

*  Joseph  the  son  of  Juda  fn  v.26  (AV)  becomes  Josech  the  son 
of  Joda  in  RV. 

t  Cf.  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
i.  154.  Dalman  asserts  that  Edersheim  is  incorrect  in  stating 
that  public  divorce  was  possible  (see  Hastings’  DU,  art. 

‘  Joseph  ’). 

1  Op.  cit.  i.  155. 

§  On  the  question  of  the  visit  to  Bethlehem  see  Rainsay’s 
Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  t 
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and  there  the  shepherds,  to  whom  the  angel  had 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  found  Mary 
and  Joseph  and  ‘the  babe  lying  in  a  manger’  (Lk 
213).  At  the  circumcision,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  birth,  the  child  received  the  name  ‘Jesus’ 
which  Joseph  had  been  commanded  to  give  Him; 
and  on  a  later  day,  when  Mary’s  purification  was 
accomplished  (cf.  Lv  12--3-4),  she  and  Joseph  took 
Jesus  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Lk  2a2),  to 
‘  present  him  to  the  Lord  ’  *  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  (Ex  132, 
Lv  12s).  Joseph  fulfilled  the  law  as  if  he  were  the 
father  of  Jesus ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  in  the 
temple  he  must  have  returned  with  Mary  and  her 
son  to  Bethlehem,  which  was  6  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  In  Bethlehem  the  Wise  Men  who  had 
come  from  the  East  saw  Mary  and  ‘  the  young 
child  ’  and  worshipped  Him  ;  and  after  their  de¬ 
parture  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  again  to 
Joseph,  bidding  him  take  Mary  and  the  child  and 
dee  into  Egypt  on  account  of  Herod,  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  Him  (Mt  213).  Joseph  was  quick 
to  obey,  and  rising  in  the  night  he  took  the  young 
child  and  His  mother  and  departed  for  Egypt, 
where  Herod  had  no  authority  (v.14).  In  Egypt 
they  were  to  remain  till  the  angel  brought  word  to 
Joseph  (v.13) ;  and  there  they  dwelt,  possibly  two 
or  even  three  years,  till  the  death  of  Herod,  when 
the  angel  again  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph. 
The  angel  commanded  him  to  take  the  young  child 
and  His  mother  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel. 
Obedience  was  at  once  given  by  Joseph,  but  he 
became  afraid  when  he  learned  that  Archelaus  was 
reigning  in  Judaea.  Again  the  angel  appeared  in  a 
dream,  and  after  a  warning  Joseph  proceeded  to 
Nazareth,  which  was  not  under  the  rule  of  Arche¬ 
laus,  who  had  an  evil  reputation,  but  under  that 
of  the  milder  Antipas  (vv.14-23). 

It  is  recorded  of  Joseph  that  he  and  Mary  went 
every  year,  at  the  Passover,  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
when  Jesus  was  twelve  years  of  age  He  accom¬ 
panied  them.  On  that  occasion  Jesus  tarried  in 
Jerusalem,  after  Joseph  and  Mary,  thinking  He 
was  with  them  in  the  company,  had  left  the  city. 
When  they  had  gone  a  day’s  journey  they  found 
He  was  not  with  them,  and  they  turned  back  to 
Jerusalem.  After  three  days  they  found  Him  in 
the  temple  among  the  doctors,  and  they  were 
amazed.  Mary’s  words,  ‘  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us  '?  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing, ’called  forth  an  answer  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  did  not  understand.  But  after  the  in¬ 
cident  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  went  with  them  to 
Nazareth  and  ‘was  subject  unto  them’  (Lk  241"51). 
Mary’s  words  and  the  record  of  the  subjection  of 
Jesus  to  her  and  Joseph  indicate  that  Joseph  stood 
to  Jesus  in  the  place  of  an  earthly  father.  How 
long  that  relationship  continued  is  unknown,  since 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Joseph  is  not  stated  in  the 
Gospels.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  certainty  that 
he  was  not  alive  throughout  the  period  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus,  seeing  that  he  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  mentioned  along  with  His 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  (Mk  33‘  63). 

6.  Joseph  of  Arimathrea  ('lcoar)<p  6  airo  '  Api/aadalas, 
see  Arimathrea). — A  rich  and  pious  Israelite  (Mt 
27'1’7),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Mk  If)43),  who, 
secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  was  Jesus’  disciple 
(Jn  1938).  He  had  not  consented  to  the  death  of 
Jesus  (Lk  23°'),  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
iresent  at  the  Council,  where  they  all  condemned 
lim  to  be  guilty  of  death  (Mk  14li4).  The  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  openly  avowing  his 
discipleship,  and  perhaps  from  defending  Jesus  in 
the  Sanhedrin,  tied  when  he  beheld  the  death  of 

*  ‘The  earliest  period  of  presentation  was  thirty-one  days 
after  birth,  so  as  to  make  the  Ie^al  month  cpiite  complete’ 
(Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  193). 
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the  Lord.  Jewish  law  required  that  the  body  of  a 
person  who  had  been  executed  should  not  remain 
all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  should  ‘in  anywise’ 
be  buried  (Dt  2122-  23);  This  law  would  not  bind 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  the  custom  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  to  leave  the  body  to  decay  upon  the  cross 
(cf.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvi.  48  ;  Plautus,  mil.  Glor.  II.  iv. 
19).  But  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two 
malefactors,  the  Jews,  anxious  that  the  bodies 
should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  during  the 
Sabbath,  besought  Pilate  that  the  legs  of  the 
crucified  might  be  broken  and  death  hastened,  and 
that  then  the  bodies  might  be  taken  away  (Jn  1 9al ) . 
According  to  Roman  law,  the  relatives  could  claim 
the  body  of  a  person  executed  (Digest,  xlviii.  24, 
‘  De  cadav.  punit.’).  But  which  of  the  relatives  of 
Jesus  had  a  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  where  His 
body  might  be  placed  ?  Joseph,  wishing  the  burial 
not  to  be  ‘in  any  wise’  (cf.  Jos  8'-9),  but  to  be 
according  to  the  most  pious  custom  of  his  race, 
went  to  Pilate  and  craved  the  body.  The  petition 
required  boldness  (Mk  1543),  since  Joseph,  with  no 
kinship  in  the  flesh  with  Jesus,  would  be  forced  to 
make  a  confession  of  discipleship,  which  the  Jews 
would  note.  Pilate,  too,  neither  loved  nor  was  loved 
by  Israel,  and  his  anger  might  be  kindled  at  the 
coming  of  a  Jew,  and  the  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
be  assailed  with  insults.  Pilate,  however,  making 
sure  that  Jesus  was  dead,  gave  the  body.  Perhaps 
he  had  pity  for  the  memory  of  Him  he  had  con¬ 
demned,  or  perhaps  the  rich  man’s  gold,  since 
Pilate,  according  to  Philo  (Op.  ii.  590),  took  money 
from  suppliants,  secured  what  was  craved.  Joseph, 
now  with  no  fear  of  the  Jews,  acted  openly,  and 
had  to  act  with  speed,  as  the  day  of  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath  was  nearly  spent.  Taking  down 
the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  (and  other  hands 
must  have  aided  his),  he  wrapped  it  in  linen  which 
he  himself  had  bought  (Mk  1546).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  it  is  told  how  Nicodemus,  bringing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight,  joined  Joseph,  and  how  they  took  the  body 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices  (Jn 
1940).  Near  the  place  of  crucifixion  was  a  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  which  Joseph 
had  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  doubtless  for  his  own 
last  resting-place ;  and  in  that  sepulchre,  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid,  was  placed  the  body  of 
Jesus  prepared  for  its  burial  (Mt  2760,  Jn  1941).  In 
the  court  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  would  be  made.  All  was  done  which  the  time 
before  the  Sabbath  allowed  reverent  hands  to  do  ; 
and  then  Joseph,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  pious 
offices  that  could  yet  be  done  to  the  dead,  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  and  de¬ 
parted  (Mt2760).  On  late  legends  regarding  Joseph 
of  Arimatlnea  see  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  778. 

J.  Herkless. 

JOSES  (Tw<r?)s,  ’pi’,  a  shortened  form  of  qp'r’, 

‘  he  adds  ’  ;  cf.  Gn  3024.  The  identity  of  the  two 
names  is  doubted  by  Lightfoot  [Gal.3  261,  note  1], 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  use  of  different  forms 
in  the  Peshitta ;  but  Dalman  [Gram.  Aram.  75] 
rightly  views  ‘oi’  as  a  dialectical,  and  probably 
Galilsean,  abbreviation  of  f]DV.  The  names  are 
apparently  interchangeable  [cf.  Mt  13s5  with  Mk 
63] ;  in  Mt  2756  WH  and  Nestle  with  Tisch.  read 
’I u<rri<p,  and  in  all  the  passages  there  is  textual 
evidence,  sufficiently  strong  not  to  be  overlooked, 
for  the  name  rejected). — 1.  A  brother  of  Jesus  (Mk 
63).  This  brother  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else 
except  in  the  above  passage  of  Matthew  (27s6).  For 
views  as  to  his  real  relationship  see  Hastings’  DB  i. 
320  tt'.,  and  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord  in  present 
work.  2.  The  brother  of  James  tin1  Little  (Mt 
2756,  Mk  1540-47).  The  name  of  Joses  stands  alone 
in  the  last  passage,  but  that  of  his  better  known 
brother  is  substituted  by  the  ‘Western’  text. 
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The  father  was  Clopas  (Jn  1935) ;  but  of  him,  as  of 
his  son  Joses,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Both 
must  have  been  familiar  to  the  members  of  the 
early  Christian  community  ;  but  the  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions  are  against  the  identification  of  Clopas  with 
Alphseus,  and  Hegesippus  does  not  say  enough 
(Eus.  HE  iii.  11)  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Joses  was  a  nephew  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

JOSIAH.  —  The  well-known  king  of  Judah, 
named  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  (Mt  l10f-). 

JOT. — This  modern  spelling  of  the  AY,  followed 
by  RV,  which  has  discarded  the  16th  cent.  ‘  iote  ’ 
(in  Tindale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer  ‘  iott  ’)  of  Rhemish, 
Bishops’,  AV  (1611),  somewhat  obscures  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word,  which  is  simply  a  translitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  term  (iwra=‘  i  ’).  Wyclif’s  trans¬ 
lation  and  paraphrase  (‘oon  i,  that  is  lest  lettre’) 
was  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  subsequent  English 
versions.  The  Greek  trisyllable  being  pronounced 
‘jota’  (cf.  Spanish  ‘jota,’  German  ‘  jota,’  ‘jodt,’ 
‘jott,’  ‘jot’),  the  reduction  to  the  monosyllable 
‘  iote  ’  (pronounced  *  jote  ’)  with  its  variants  ‘  ioyt,’ 
‘  ioit  ’  (Scots  form  :  see  J.  Knox,  Hist.  Ref.  1572, 
Wks.  1846,  i.  107  ;  and  Davidson,  Commend. 
Vprichtnes,  152  (1573),  in  Satir.  P.  Ref.  xl.)  and 
‘iott,’  was  natural  and  normal.  The  German 
authorized  version  is  still  Luther’s  paraphrase : 
‘der  kleinste  Buchstabe’  for  which  Weizsiicker 
prefers  the  transliteration  :  ‘  ein  Jota,’  while  the 
French  versions  also  transliterate  :  ‘  un  (seul)  iota.’ 

The  proverbial  phrase  IGrra  tv  ?)  yia  sepala  (Mt  518 
only)  derives  its  point  from  the  fact  that  iCrra  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  like  its  equivalent  letter  and 
original  yod  in  the  Hebrew,  is  the  smallest  char¬ 
acter.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Hastings  notes  ( s.v .  in  DB), 
the  yod  being  more  distinctively  the  smallest,  pro¬ 
vides  an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  regard 
Aramaic  as  the  language  of  Jesus. 

After  Tindale’s  introduction  of  the  word  (1526), 
its  meaning,  derived  from  the  passage  above  cited, 
was  not  so  much  ‘  the  least  letter  or  written  part 
of  any  writing,’  as  in  a  more  general  application 
‘  the  very  least,’  ‘  a  whit,’  and  was  usually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  negative  expressed  or  implied.  Thus  : 
Bale  (1538),  God's  Promises,  iii.  in  Dodsley  0.  PI. 
i.  1  :  1 1  wyll  not  one  iote,  Lord,  from  thy  wyll 
dyssent  ’  ;  Shakspeare  (1596),  Merch.  of  Ven.: 
‘  This  bond  doth  giue  thee  here  no  iot  of  bloud  ’  ; 
Spenser  (1595),  Sonnets,  lvii. :  ‘That  wonder  is 
how  I  should  liue  a  iot.’ 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

JOTHAM. — A  king  of  Judah,  named  in  our 
Lord’s  genealogy  (Mt  l9). 

JOURNEY.— See  Travel. 

JOY. — In  the  Greek  of  the  NT  there  are  two 
verbs,  with  their  corresponding  nouns,  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  joy.  These  are  ayaWfiv, 
ayaWlaais,  and  xa‘Pe<',)  XaP“- 

The  word  dya\\i.av  conveys  rather  the  idea  of 
exultation  or  exuberant  gladness,  and  is  a  favourite 
with  St.  Luke,  who  has  been  called  the  ‘  most  pro¬ 
found  psychologist  among  the  Evangelists.’  It  is 
in  the  pages  of  his  Gospel  also  that  we  find  the 
most  frequent  mention  of  circumstances  of  joy 
attending  the  proclamation  and  reception  of  the 
gospel  message,  and  the  whole  character  of  his 
writing  reveals  our  Lord  in  the  most  joyous  rela¬ 
tion  to  His  own  disciples  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  Gr.  word  for  ‘gospel’  (evayyt\iov)  means 
‘good  tidings,’  or,  as  it  is  described  in  Lk  210,  in 
the  message  of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds,  ‘  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  ’  (evayye\L£opuu  vp.1v  xaphy 
fj.eyd\yv).  In  the  case  of  the  angel  messenger  to 
Zacharias,  the  two  words  are  combined  in  his 
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greeting.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  joy 
attends  the  prophecy  of  even  the  harsher  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist.  ‘Thou  shalt,’  says  the 
angel,  ‘have  joy  and  gladness  {xaP&  sal  dyaWLaaf, 
and  many  shall  rejoice  (xapyaovTai)  at  his  birth’ 
(Lk  l14).  Another  strange  attendant  circumstance 
of  the  joy  of  these  days  that  preceded  our  Lord’s 
incarnation  is  the  utterance  of  Elisabeth,  who, 
when  Mary,  the  predestined  mother  of  the 
Messiah,  comes  to  visit  her,  cries  out  in  an  ecstasy 
of  wonder  and  joy,  ‘  Behold,  when  the  voice  of 
thy  salutation  came  into  mine  ears,  the  babe  leapt 
in  my  womb  for  joy’  (v.44).  In  the  same  scene 
there  immediately  follows  the  song  of  thanksgiving 
known  in  the  Church  as  the  Magnificat  (wh.  see), 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  joy,  and  in 
which  the  word  ‘  rejoiced  ’  occurs  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  (v.47). 

When  we  turn  to  the  historical  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  we 
find  that,  according  to  Jn.’s  narrative,  when  John 
the  Baptist  declared  the  coming  of  the  Greater 
than  himself,  he  heralded  His  advent  in  the  words, 
‘  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  but 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and 
heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  voice  :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled  ’ 
(Jn  32U). 

This  statement  is  rather  remarkable  in  the  light  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Baptist's  ministry  given  in  the  Synoptics.  There  the 
ascetic  note  is  much  more  prominent,  and  it  is  our  Lord  who 
says  that,  because  John  came  ‘  neither  eating  nor  drinking,’  the 
people  supposed  he  had  a  devil  (Mt  ll18  ||  Lk  733).  Whether  we 
are  to  think  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  had  carried  back  the 
conception  of  his  Lord’s  ministry  into  the  prophetic  description 
of  it  given  by  His  forerunner  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  In 
any  case,  the  statement  here  attributed  to  John  the  Baptist 
stands  alone,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  his  general  attitude 
or  of  the  question  which,  according  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  he  addressed 
at  a  later  time  to  our  Lord  Himself. 

In  the  parables  in  which  the  secret  of  the  King¬ 
dom  is  itself  set  forth  by  our  Lord,  we  meet  the 
word  ‘  joy  ’  several  times.  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  we  are  told  :  ‘  He  that 
was  sown  upon  the  rocky  places,  this  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  straightway  with  joy  re- 
eeiveth  it’  (Mt  1320),  a  striking  characterization  of 
the  temper  of  those  who  eagerly  adopt  a  new  idea, 
but  are  just  as  ready  to  exchange  it  for  some  more 
recent  fashion.  It  is  a  temper  that  our  Lord  de¬ 
scribes  in  another  place,  when,  discussing  the 
ministry  of  His  forerunner,  He  says  :  ‘  He  was 
the  lamp  that  burneth  and  shineth,  and  ye  were 
willing  to  rejoice  for  a  season  in  his  light’  (Jn  535). 
Joy  of  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  character  is 
that  of  the  man  who  found  a  treasure  hidden  in  his 
field,  and  ‘  in  his  joy  he  goeth  and  selleth  all  that 
he  hath  and  buyeth  that  field  ’  (Mt  1344).  This  is 
the  true  and  evangelical  temper  of  a  proper  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  message.  In  Lk  15  joy  is  given  a 
higher  place  and  a  yet  more  spiritual  significance. 
In  the  three  famous  parables  that  fill  that  chapter, 
the  joy  of  God’s  own  heart  is  set  forth  under  the 
images  of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep,  the  woman 
with  her  precious  coin,  and  the  father  with  his 
restored  son.  Joy,  says  our  Lord,  in  the  two 
former  cases,  fills  all  heaven,  even  increasing  the 
gladness  of  the  angels  in  sympathy  with  their 
King ;  while  the  exuberant  picture  of  the  joy  of 
the  household  at  the  prodigal’s  return  gives  a  still 
more  tender  and  touching  picture  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood.  The  reward  promised  to  the  faithful 
servant  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  is  to  enter 
into  ‘  the  joy  of  his  Lord  ’  (Mt  2521).  The  meaning 
of  this  is  obviously  that  the  servant  should  be  par¬ 
taker  in  the  richer  and  fuller  joy  that  is  his  Lord’s 
portion,  which  may  probably  be  the  joy  that 
comes  from  the  exercise  of  higher  responsibilities, 
and  the  opportunities  of  fuller  usefulness  (see  the 
Comm,  in  loco). 
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In  the  narrative  in  Lk.  descriptive  of  the  return 
of  the  seventy  disciples  from  their  mission  in 
Galilee,  we  read  ( 1017)  that  they  ‘returned  with 
joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto 
us  in  thy  name.’  It  may  be  that  our  Lord  re¬ 
garded  this  as  too  much  akin  to  the  shallow  joy 
which  lie  had  exposed  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  detrimental  to  the  more  serious 
thought  with  which  He  wished  their  minds  to  be 
tilled ;  for  He  replied  (v.20) :  ‘  Howbeit  in  this 
rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you, 
but  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.’ 
The  keynote  thus  given  to  the  real  joy  of  the 
disciple  is  the  assurance  of  his  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  a  joy,  therefore,  that  is  ‘  with 
trembling.’  According  to  Lk.’s  account,  it  is  at 
the  same  moment  that  we  read  of  Christ’s  rejoic¬ 
ing,  but  the  parallel  in  Mt.  does  not  bear  out 
the  same  historical  connexion  (ct.  Lk  1021  and 
Mtll35). 

In  Lk.'s  narrative  also  there  is  the  unique  expression,  ‘  He 
rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit.’  What  exactly  is  meant  by  this 
phrase  it  is  most  difficult  to  say,  and  some  have  even  supposed 
it  to  be  a  forestalling  of  the  strange  experiences  of  the 
Christian  Church  after  Pentecost.  This  does  not  seem  very 
probable,  and  it  may  be  that  Lk.  is  only  expressing  with  greater 
fulness  and  exactitude  the  truth  that  it  was  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  that  our  Lord  was  able  clearly  to  thank 
His  Father  for  the  manner  in  which  His  mighty  works  were 
done,  as  well  as  to  perform  these  works  themselves. 

In  the  passage  in  which  Lk.  gives  his  setting  of 
the  Beatitudes,  he  puts -very  strongly  the  blessing 
of  suffering  for  righteousness’  sake,  the  words 
being,  ‘  liejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap  :  for,  behold, 
your  reward  is  great  in  heaven’  (Lk  b23). 

In  Jn.  there  is  a  very  striking  use  of  the  verb 
‘rejoice’  in  a  passage  of  great  difficulty  (853).  It 
occurs  in  the  reported  controversy  of  our  Lord  with 
the  Jews,  where  He  tells  them,  ‘Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  (yyaWidcraro)  to  see  my  day  :  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad  ’  (ex&py)-  The  force  of  the 
Greek  implies  that  Abraham  ‘  exulted  that  he 
should  see,’  that  is,  presumably,  in  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  him,  while  the  actual  seeing  of 
it,  of  which  the  Lord  speaks,  is  possibly  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  Abraham’s  living  with  God,  as  in  Christ’s 
similar  use  of  the  text,  ‘I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,’  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

We  must  next  turn  to  a  class  of  passages  con¬ 
tained  in  the  closing  addresses  of  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples,  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  our  Lord’s  own  joy  and 
the  disciples’  share  in  it.  The  clear  declaration  of 
His  commandments  is  to  effect  the  purpose  of  their 
partaking  in  His  ocvn  joy  of  obedience,  and  to 
secure  the  permanence  and  completeness  of  their 
own  glad  following  of  the  Divine  will  (Jn  15n). 
Again,  the  natural  sorrow  at  His  approaching  de¬ 
parture  is  to  be  a  sorrow  like  that  of  a  woman  in 
her  birth-pangs, — a  sorrow,  that  is,  which  is  not 
only  full  of  purpose,  but  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  great  deliverance ;  and  the  joy  that  will  succeed 
not  only  causes  forgetfulness  of  the  previous  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  abides,  while  the  pain  is  only  a  passing 
and  comparatively  unimportant  experience  ( 162U‘2J). 

And,  linally,  in  the  great  prayer  of  intercession 
contained  in  Jn  17,  our  Lord  requests  that  the  joy 
which  was  His  own  peculiar  possession  should  find 
its  full  accomplishment  in  the  hearts  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples  (v.13).  The  joy  thus  foretold  and  interceded 
for  is  noted  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  possession  of 
the  disciples  immediately  after  the  resurrection. 
In  Mt  28s  we  are  told  that  the  women  departed 
from  the  tomb  ‘  with  fear  and  great  joy,’  while  the 
effect  of  the  gladness  is  noted  by  Lk.,  with  a  truth¬ 
fulness  to  human  experience  that  is  most  remark¬ 
able,  as  being  itself  a  ground  of  scepticism  (see  Lk 
2441).  This  joy  was  not  only  the  possession,  but 
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the  abiding  possession  of  the  early  Church;  as 
frequent  notes  in  the  Book  of  Acts  prove ;  and 
many  passages  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  speak  of  joy 
as  one  of  the  true  fruits  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  Ac  lk5-  and  Gal  5--). 

While  the  passages  above  examined  contain  most 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  words  ‘joy’  or  ‘re¬ 
joice’  are  used  in  the  Gospels,  there  remain  very 
many  passages  in  which  the  idea  is  prominent.  Our 
Lord’s  own  description  of  Himself,  for  instance,  as 
the  Bridegroom  when  He  is  vindicating  the  liberty 
of  His  disciples  to  abstain  from  the  ascetic  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Pharisees,  shows  how  He  conceived  His 
mission  and  ministry  (see  Mk  218"22).  Many  of  the 
parables,  other  than  those  already  named,  set  forth 
the  inherent  joy  of  the  Kingdom,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  the  Wedding  Supper  and  the  Ten  Virgins. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  itself  was  a  feast  of  joy,  for, 
according  to  Lk.’s  account  (2215),  our  Lord  said, 

‘  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer,’  thus  indicating  that  He 
had  eagerly  and  gladly  anticipated  it ;  and  in  the  ; 
further  words  that  He  speaks  on  that  occasion  He 
indicates  that  there  is  only  to  be  a  pause  in  the 
joy  which  will  be  resumed  and  heightened  in  other 
surroundings.  ‘  I  will  not,’  He  continues,  ‘  drink 
from  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  come,’  or,  as  Mt.  phrases  it 
(2629),  ‘  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father’s  kingdom.’ 

There  must  have  been  much  in  our  Lord’s  inter¬ 
course  with  the  people  that  led  them  to  see  in  Him  ; 
a  helper  of  their  joys  rather  than  a  restraint  upon 
their  merriment.  He  was,  for  example,  an  honoured 
guest  at  a  wedding  feast  (Jn  21),  and  at  many  a 
social  meal  (cf.  Lk  IP  and  Jn  122) ;  and  when  He 
decided  to  abide  at  the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  we  are 
told  that  the  latter  ‘  received  him  joyfully.  ’  In 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  the  people 
gladly  welcomed  Him  (Lk  1937),  and  the  children 
cried  joyfully  in  the  Temple,  ‘  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David’  (Mt2115).  All  these  more  or  less  exuber¬ 
ant  outbursts  of  spontaneous  joy  greatly  offended 
the  Pharisees  and  other  formal  religionists ;  and 
while  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  our  Lord 
designedly  arranged  circumstances  in  which  the 
contrasts  would  be  clearly  manifested,  still  the 
conditions  in  which  they  w'ere  so  displayed  were 
admirable  parables  in  action  of  some  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  His  kingdom. 

There  is  much  beauty,  as  well  as  truth,  in  the  imaginary 
description  of  Renan  :  ‘He  thus  traversed  Galilee  in  the  midst 
of  a  continual  feast.  When  He  entered  a  house  it  was  considered 
a  joy  and  a  blessing.  He  halted  in  the  villages  and  at  the  large 
farms,  where  He  received  open  hospitality.  In  the  East  when 
a  stranger  enters  a  house  it  becomes  at  once  a  public  place.  All 
the  village  assembles  there,  the  children  invade  it,  they  are 
put  out  by  the  servants,  but  always  return.  Jesus  could  not 
suffer  these  innocent  auditors  to  be  treated  harshly.  He 
caused  them  to  be  brought  to  Him  and  embraced  them.  .  .  . 

He  protected  those  who  wished  to  honour  Him.  In  this  way 
children  and  women  came  to  adore  Him  ’  (Life  of  Jesus,  oh.  xi.). 

The  joy  that  emanated  from  our  Lord’s  person 
and  presence  during  His  earthly  ministry  was 
without  question  a  great  part  of  its  power.  His 
attitude  stood  in  such  clear  contrast  to  the  general 
character  of  the  religious  people  round  about  Him, 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  must  have  been  felt  by 
all  the  onlookers  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  fact  was 
the  whole  teaching  about  His  kingdom,  which,  as 
set  forth  in  parable  and  precept,  was  to  be  a  king¬ 
dom  of  gladness.  In  this  latter  respect  it  came 
into  line  with  what  the  prophets  had  described  as 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  also  with  what  the  Jewish  apocalypses  pictured 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Messiah’s  advent.  That  a 
more  earthly  conception  of  joy  filled  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  disciples  there  is  little  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion,  but  a  great  deal  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  was 
directed  to  spiritualize  their  hopes  and  to  deepen 
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their  insight  into  the  true  character  of  spiritual 

joy- 

Literature. — The  Cotrnn.  on  the  passages  referred  to,  esp. 
the  Introductions  to  Lk.  by  Plummer  and  Adeney  ;  art.  ‘Joy’ 
in  Hastings’  DB ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  chs.  vii.  xii.  ;  Farrar, 
Life  of  Christ ,  new  ed.  1894,  225  If.  ;  J.  W.  Diggle,  Short  Studies 
in  Holiness,  1900,  lllff.  ;  G.  Matheson,  Studies  in  the  Portrait 
of  Christ,  1st  series,  27211.  ;  J.  Moficatt  in  Expos.  Times,  fx. 

(189s)  334.  G.  Currie  Martin. 

JUDA3A. — 1.  In  its  earlier  signification  the  term 
‘  Judaea’  (TouScua)  was  applied  to  a  limited  district, 
of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre,  occupied  by 
the  captives  who  returned  from  Babylon  after  the 
decree  of  Cyrus.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Israelites  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  representing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  several 
tribes,  joined  forces  with  the  men  of  Judah  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple  and  its  defences  ;  and  from 
this  date,  except  on  the  lists  of  the  genealogical 
and  tribal  records,  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  them.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  arrived  first  in  those  parts, 
gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  terri¬ 
tory,  the  former  being  designated  as  Jews  and  the 
latter  as  ‘  Judaea  ’  or  ‘Jewry’  (Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  At  a 
later  date  both  names  were  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
including  all  the  Israelites  who  returned,  and  also 
their  settlements  or  possessions  in  other  sections 
of  the  land.  Under  Persian  rule  the  land  of  Judah 
was  designated  as  a  province  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  administered  by  a  governor,  who  resided  at 
Jerusalem  (Ezr58-14,  Neh  11®,  Hag  l1-14).  During 
the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  the  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  general  expression  for  Pales¬ 
tine  as  a  whole  (BJ  I.  viii.  2  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  21  ; 
Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6  ;  Lk  l5,  Ac  2821),  also  to  include 
a  portion,  apparently,  of  the  trans-Jordanic  country 
(Ant.  XII.  iv.  11  ;  Mt  19\  Mk  101  ;  Ptol.  v.  16.  9). 
Apart  from  this  exceptional  usage,  the  name  ordi¬ 
narily — as  we  find  it  in  the  NT  and  the  writings 
of  Josephus — is  applied  to  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  districts  —  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judfea — into 
which  Western  Palestine  was  divided  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  With  some  variations  on  the  north  and 
west  borders  at  different  periods,  Judfea  covered  all 
of  the  territory  south  of  the  Wady  Ishar  and  the 
village  of  Akrabbeh  ( PEFSt ,  1881,  p.  48),  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  According  to  Josephus,  its  limits  extended 
from  a  village  on  the  north  called  Anuath,  or 
Borkeos,  identified  with  Aina  Berkit,  to  Iardas 
(possibly  Tell  Arad),  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  to 
the  south.  Its  breadth  he  defines,  in  general  terms, 
as  extending  from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa  (BJ 
III.  iii.  5).  In  other  words,  its  area  practically  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of  J  udah 
in  the  period  of  its  greatest  enlargement.  As  thus 
defined  it  included  the  tribal  possessions  of  Simeon, 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  of  Ephraim. 

A  distinction  should  be  noted  here  between  the 
use  of  the  word  Judaea  to  designate  strictly  Jewish 
territory,  from  which  the  outlying  Hellenistic  or 
Gentile  towns  were  excluded,  and  the  Roman 
usage  of  the  word  to  designate  a  political  division, 
which  for  administrative  purposes  included  all  the 
coast  towns  south  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  chief  of 
which  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  Cresarea,  the 
residence  of  its  Procurator.  In  the  one  case  its 
northern  limit  was  Antipatris,  on  the  plain  of 
Sharon  ;  in  the  other  it  extended  to  Acre  (Ptole- 
mais)  beyond  Mt.  Carmel.  The  S.E.  portion  of 
Judfea  has  sometimes  been  designated  as  a  separate 
district  under  the  name  Idumaea,  but  this  term 
properly  describes  a  settlement  of  the  Edomites  in 
Judfea,  and  not  a  separate  division  of  the  country. 
Idumaea,  according  to  Josephus,  was  one  of  the 
eleven  toparchies  into  which  Judaea  proper  was 


divided  for  administrative  purposes  under  Roman 
rule  (BJ  ill.  iii.  5).  See  Idumaea. 

2.  When  our  Lord  was  born,  Judaea  constituted 
a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
accordingly  is  called  by  the  Evangelists  ‘king  of 
Judfea  ’  (Lk  l5,  cf.  Mt2l).  After  the  death  of  Herod, 
the  Roman  emperor  assumed  the  right  to  settle 
the  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  his  sons  con¬ 
cerning  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his 
decree  Judfea  and  Samaria  were  in  the  partition 
assigned  to  Archelaus.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome 
was  more  fully  asserted  also  at  this  time  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  any  of  Herod’s  sons  the  title  ‘  king.’  When 
by  the  same  authority  Archelaus  was  deposed 
(a.d.  6),  the  territory  over  which  he  held  rule  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  thus  for 
the  first  time  came  under  immediate  Roman  rule. 
From  this  date  it  was  administered  by  a  governor 
or  procurator,  who  was  chosen  from  the  equestrian 
order.  Following  Archelaus  the  province  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  five  procurators  during  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus,  viz.  Coponius(c.  A.D.  6-9),  Marcus 
Ambivius  (c.  9-12),  Annius  Rufus  (c.  12-15),  Vale¬ 
rius  Gratus  (15-25),  Pontius  Pilate  (26-36).  It  was 
during  Pilate’s  rule  that  the  word  of  God  came 
to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  and  some 
years  later  this  Roman  procurator  made  his  name 
for  ever  infamous  by  giving  sentence  that  the 
Christ,  whom  he  had  openly  declared  to  be  innocent 
of  crime,  should  be  led  away  to  be  crucified. 

3.  The  physical  features  of  Judaea,  are  sharply 
outlined  and  singularly  diversified.  Its  distinctive 
characteristics  fall  naturally  into  five  subdivisions, 
original] j'  suggested  by  the  OT  writers,  viz.  the 
‘  Plain  of  the  Coast,’  the  ‘  Shephelah  ’  or  region  of 
the  low  hills,  the  ‘Hill  country,’  the  ‘Negeb’  or 
dry  country,  and  the  ‘Wilderness.’ 

The  Maritime  Plain  varies  in  width  from  10  to 
16  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  rolling, 
and  rises  gradually  toward  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  upper  portion  (Sharon)  is  noted  for  its 
rich  pasturage;  the  lower  (Philistia)  for  its  vast 
grain-fields,  which  have  yielded  enormous  crops 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  except  such  as  nature 
has  distributed  over  its  surface  from  the  wash  and 
waste  of  the  mountains,  for  forty  centuries.  The 
international  highway  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  coast  inside  the  region  of  the  sand-dunes  is  one 
of  the  oldest  caravan  and  military  roads  in  the 
world.  Most  of  the  noted  towns  of  the  Plain  are 
on  or  near  this  ancient  highway.  This  section  of 
Judaea  has  no  associations  with  the  life  or  ministry 
of  Jesus,  but  in  the  Acts  there  are  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  visits  which  were  made,  or  events  which 
took  place,  in  its  towns,  in  connexion  with  the 
work  of  the  Apostles  or  their  associates  (chs.  8-10 
and  18-21). 

The  ‘Shephelah’  belongs  to  the  plain  rather 
than  to  the  central  ridge  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  it  is  distinctly  separated  by  a  series  of 
almost  continuous  breaks  or  depressions.  It  has 
been  aptly  described  as  ‘a  loose  gathering  of  chalk 
and  limestone  hills,  round,  bare,  anti  featureless, 
but  with  an  occasional  bastion  flung  well  out  in 
front  of  them.’  There  are  several  noted  valleys, 
which  begin  their  courses  as  wadis  in  the  central 
range,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  Shephelah 
to  the  plain.  Each  of  these  affords  a  passage-way 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  stronghold  of 
Judaea,  and  each  has  its  distinct  characteristics 
and  historical  associations.  Apostles  and  evan¬ 
gelists  entered  this  region  soon  after  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  believers  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  its  lime¬ 
stone  grottoes,  in  the  days  of  the  persecutions, 
multitudes  of  hunted  and  outlawed  Christians 
found  refuges  and  hiding-places  (HGHL,  eh.  xi. ). 

The  ‘  Hill  country’  or  highland  region  fills  most 
of  the  space  between  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
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sea,  and  gives  character  to  the  district  as  a  whole. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  the  most  rugged  and 
desolate  section  of  the  Lebanon  range.  In  former 
times  its  hillsides  were  terraced,  and  every  avail¬ 
able  break  in  its  table-lands  was  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  ;  and  yet  in  every  period  of  its  history  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  rough,  stony  land,  more  suit¬ 
able  for  pastoral  than  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Its 
watershed  is  an  irregular,  undulating  plateau, 
which  varies  in  width  from  12  to  IS  miles.  The 
general  direction  of  the  numerous  ravines  or  torrent- 
beds  which  diversify,  and  in  some  sections  deeply 
corrugate,  its  sides,  is  east  and  west.  On  the  east 
side  they  are  short,  direct,  and  deeply  cleft ;  on 
the  west,  comparatively  long  and  shallow,  reaching 
the  coast  often  by  circuitous  routes.  The  highest 
elevation  (3564  ft.)  is  er-Hamah ,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Hebron.  The  general  average  of  the 
plateau  on  which  Jerusalem  is  located  is  about 
2500  ft.  South  of  Hebron  there  is  a  gradual  de¬ 
scent  by  steps  or  terraced  slopes  to  the  region 
which  for  many  centuries  has  borne  the  distinctive 
name  ‘  Negeb  ’  or  dry  country. 

The  1  Wilderness  ’  includes  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  slope  or  declivity  of  the  Judaean  mountains. 
It  is  a  barren,  uncultivated  region,  unique  in  its 
setting,  and  notable  above  all  other  sections  of 
the  land  for  its  desolation,  its  loneliness,  and  its 
scenes  of  wild  and  savage  grandeur.  The  variation 
in  levels  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  but  little  short  of  4000  ft., 
nearly  one  half  of  which  is  a  precipitous  descent 
from  sea-level  to  the  margin  of  the  deeply  depressed 
basin  amid  the  silent  hills.  In  this  ‘  land  not  in¬ 
habited  ’  John  the  Baptist  sought  seclusion  while 
preparing  for  his  ministry  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah;  and  here  the  Holy  One,  concerning  whom 
he  bore  record,  abode  ‘  forty  days  tempted  of 
Satan  ;  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  the 
angels  ministered  unto  him’  (Mt  31"6  ||  Lk  32,  Mt 
41'11  |!  Mk  l12- 13). 

4.  The  sacred  memories  and  thronging  events 
which  have  been,  and  for  ever  shall  be,  associated 
with  these  holy  hills  cannot  be  fittingly  expressed 
by  voice  or  pen.  In  the  long  ages  past  the  highways 
of  this  Judaean  plateau  have  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  and 
for  centuries  its  sanctuary  on  Mt.  Zion  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah;  but,  more  than  all  else 
in  its  wonderful  history,  it  was  the  place  of  the 
incarnation,  the  self-denying  ministry,  the  agony, 
the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Literature. — Stanley,  SP  pp.  227-233  ;  Conder,  Pal.  ch.  i. 
p.  221;  Schiirer,  HJP ,  index  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL ,  chs.  xii.- 
xv.;  Neubauer,  Gtog.duTalm.  p.  52  ff. ;  PE F  Memoirs,  \ ol.  iii.; 
C.  W.  Wilson  in  Hastings’  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  791 ;  Smith,  DB-,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1488;  Hastings’  DB ,  art.  ‘Palestine’;  Baedeker,  Pal.  and 
Syria,  lvi.  ROBERT  L.  STEWART. 

JUDAH. — The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
to  which  our  Lord  belonged  (Mt  l21-,  Lk  333,  He  714 ; 
cf.  art.  Genealogies). 

JUDAH  (’IoiiSa)  . — Two  passages  in  the  Gospels 
mention  ‘Judah’ (RV),  or  ‘Juda’  (AV),  which  is 
orthographically  distinct  from  ‘Judaea’  (TovScua) 
as  well  as  geographically  smaller.  The  one  is 
Mt  2s  ‘  And  thou  Bethlehem,  land  of  Judah,  art 
in  no  wise  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah,’  etc., 
alluding  to  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  in 
the  heart  of  the  hill  country.  The  other  is  Lk 
l39  ‘  And  Mary  arose  in  these  days  and  went  into 
the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Judah  ’  ; 
which  also  probably  alludes  to  some  town  in  the 
centre  of  the  hill  country,  the  birthplace  of  John 
the  Baptist.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  ds  7 ro'Xo'  Toi/5a,  Reland  in  1714  (Pal.  p.  870), 
endorsed  by  Robinson  in  1841  (BRPi  ii.  206)  and 


others  of  more  recent  date,  emend  to  read  eis  woXir 
'lovra,  i.e.  ‘Juttah’  in  lieu  of  ‘Judah.’  But  there 
is  no  good  philological  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
latter  is  a  corruption  or  softer  pronunciation  of 
the  former  ;  and,  as  the  context  would  indicate,  the 
word  ‘Judah’  in  v.39  seems  to  be  parallel  to  the 
‘hill  country’  of  v.65  (cf.  Clieyne,  art.  ‘Juttah’  in 
Encyc.  Bibl.,  also  Plummer,  hit.  Crit.  Com.  ad  Lk 
l39).  It  is,  therefore,  probably  better  to  treat  the 
passage  as  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  round  about  Hebron,  or  to  the 
south  of  it.  Tradition  has  fixed  upon  ’ A  in  Kdrim, 
a  little  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist.  See,  further,  artt.  JuDiEA, 
Hill,  etc.  George  L.  Robinson. 

JUDAS.  —  1.  Judas  the  son  of  James.  The 

eleventh  name  in  two  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Lk  616, 
Ac  l13)  is  ToifSas  ’I aKLoflov.  RV  ‘  Judas  the  son  of 
Janies  ’  is  a  better  rendering  than  AV  ‘  Judas  the 
brother  of  James.’  The  note  in  RVm  is  ‘  Or 
brother.  See  Jude1’;  but  in  Jude1  there  is  no 
ambiguity  ;  the  Gr.  text  is  &8(\<pbs  ’laKihpov.  The 
AV  rendering  is  grammatically  possible  ;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  the  genitive  has  two  different 
meanings  in  one  short  list  of  names  (cf.  AV  and 
RV  ‘  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ’),  and  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  Lk  31  614  a.8e\c/>6s  is  expressed.  The 
AV  rendering  may  have  been  caused  by  Jude1  ; 
certainly  it  has  led  to  the  erroneous  identification 
of  these  two  Judases.  The  evidence  of  Versions  is 
in  favour  of  RV.  Syr  19:8,1  and  Theb.  have  ‘  son 
of  ’  ;  ‘  none  suggests  the  exceptional  rendering 
“  the  brother  of  ”  ’  (Plummer  in  Smith’s  DB,  vol.  i. 
pt.  2).  Syr  “in  has  ‘Judas  son  of  Janies’  instead 
of  Thaddams  or  Lebbaeus  in  Mt  104. 

In  two  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Mt  104,  Mk  3IS) 
‘Judas  the  son  of  Janies’  has  no  place  ;  the  other 
names  correspond  in  all  four  lists.  In  Mt.  and 
Mk.  Thaddaeus  (v.l.,  in  Mt.,  Lebbaeus)  is  one  of  the 
Twelve.  There  is  little  doubt  that  ‘  J udas  the  son 
of  Janies’  had  a  second  name  ‘  Thaddmus,’  and 
perhaps  a  third  name  ‘  Lebbaeus.’  Jerome  (Com. 
m  lot. )  calls  him  trinomius.  Cf.  Nestle  in  Hastings’ 
DB  iv.  741. 

It  is  significant  that  on  the  only  occasion  when 
this  obscure  Apostle  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels, 
he  is  distinguished  from  his  notorious  namesake  as 
‘  Judas,  not  Iscariot  ’  (Jn  1422).  All  that  we  know 
of  ‘Judas  Thaddaeus’  is  that  he  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  ’ 
He  could  not  understand  how  the  kingdom  was 
to  come  unless  the  Messiah  would  make  a  public 
disclosure  (<?></>a(d£io)  of  His  glory.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  explains  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  not  possible  for  Him  to  reveal  His  glory  to 
unloving  and  disobedient  hearts.  The  question  of 
Judas  Thaddaeus  expressed  the  thought  not  only 
of  other  members  of  the  Apostolic  band,  but  also 
of  many  who  have  since  believed  in  Christ.  Our 
Lord’s  words  have  a  message  for  all  disciples  whose 
impatience  is  an  evidence  of  the  infiuence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  Well  may  St.  Paul  claim  to 
‘  have  the  mind  of  Christ  ’  when  he  affirms  that 
‘  the  natural  man  ’  is  not  only  unable  to  ‘  receive  ’ 
and  to  ‘know’  spiritual  things,  but  is  also  incom¬ 
petent  to  ‘  interpret  ’  and  to  ‘judge’  them  (cf. 
1  Co  2I3ff-). 

Concerning  the  name  of  this  Apostle,  who  is  little  more  than 
a  name  to  us,  there  has  been  much  discussion.  In  Jn  14- - 
Syr  sin  has  ‘Thomas,’ Syr  eur  has  ‘  Judas  Thomas.’  Plummer 
(op.  cit.)  is  probably  right  in  regarding  the  latter  as  ‘  a  corrupt 
reading  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  Christians  called 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  Jndas.’  Eusebius  (HE  i.  13.  10)  refers,  in 
his  narrative  concerning  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa,  to  ‘  Judas  who 
was  also  called  Thomas.’  McGiffert  (fiicene  ami  Poxt-Nicene 
Father*,  i.  502)  suggests  that  ‘it  is  possible  that  Eusebius,  or 
the  translator  of  the  document,  made  a  mistake,  and  applied  to 
Thomas  a  name  which  in  the  original  was  given  to  Thuddajus. ’ 
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But  Thomas  is  also  called  Judas  Thomas  in  Acts  of  Thomas , 
c.  Ilf.,  31,  39,  and  in  the  Syriac  Doctrina  Apostolorum. 
^reuschen  (Hennecke,  Handbuch  zu  den.  NT  Apokryphen,  p. 
5(52)  says  :  ‘  In  regard  to  the  name  Judas-Thomas,  i.e.  Judas  the 
Twin,  cf.  Doctrine  of  Addai  (p.  5,  ed.  Phillips),  Bar-IIebraeus, 
Chronicon  Kcc.  iii.  2.  The  Syriac  translation  of  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hist. 

i.  13.  10,  renders  the  Gr.  ’I oCTux.;  o  xou  by  H/OIKD  KTi.T 

which,  according  to  the  Nestorian  pronunciation  of  the  Syriac, 
must  have  been  understood  to  mean  Judas  the  Twin.’  It  is 
possible  that  these  Syriac  traditions  preserve  the  personal 
name  of  Thomas  ‘  the  Twin  ’ ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Judas  of  1422  and  the  doubting  Apostle 
are  the  same. 

2.  Judas  the  brother  of  James. — In  two  Gospels 
(Mt  1355,  Mk  6s)  ‘James  and  Joseph  and  Simon 
and  Judas’  are  named  as  brothers  of  Jesus.  In 
■hide1  the  author  of  that  Epistle  is  described  as 
‘  Judas  .  .  .  the  brother  of  Janies’  (RV).  The  AV 
lias  ‘Jude’;  and  in  Mk  6:f  ‘Juda.’  ‘Judas  the 
brother  of  James’  is,  therefore,  a  designation  both 
Scriptural  and  simple,  yet  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  person  so  named  from  ‘  Judas  the  son  of  James,’ 
who  was  an  Apostle.  The  use  of  the  full  expression 
a.Se\ct> os  ’I aKtofiov  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the 
statement  (Mt  1358)  that  Judas  and  Janies  were  o i 
aSe\<f>ol  [’ It7cto0],  justifies  the  limiting  of  the  title 
‘  the  brother  of  James’  to  the  Judas  who  was  also 
a  ‘brother  of  Jesus.’  Much  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  the  erroneous  AV  rendering  of  ’Ioi)5as 
Taiao/3oi/  (cf.  No.  1  above). 

Of  ‘Judas  the  brother  of  James  ’  as  an  individual 
we  know  nothing  ;  but  account  should  be  taken  of 
what  is  said  collectively  of  our  Lord’s  brothers. 
He  was  probably  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Jesus  (cf.  ‘  Brethren  of  the  Lord  ’ 
in  Hastings’  DB)  ;  he  misunderstood  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  (Mt  1246ff-),  who  was,  in  his  estimation,  a 
foolish  enthusiast  ( Mk  3-1) ;  before  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  Brother  as 
the  Messiah  (.In  73tr-),  but  after  the  resurrection 
he  is  found  ‘  in  prayer’  in  the  upper  room  (Ac  l14) ; 
his  doubts,  like  those  of  his  brother  James  (I  Co 
157),  may  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Lord.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  (Ac  l14)  after  the  Eleven  have  been  named, 
is  another  reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition  which 
identifies  ‘Judas  the  brother  of  James’  with  Judas 
Thaddsens  the  Apostle. 

The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  much  disputed. 
Harnack  regards  the  words  ‘  brother  of  James  *  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion  added  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Epistle  ‘as  a  weapon  against  Gnosticism.’  But 
‘the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  salutation,  which  identifies 
the  writer  .  .  .  with  the  brother  of  the  Ix>rd,  is  the  best’ 
(Chase,  Hastings’  DB  ii.  804a). 

Eusebius  (HE  iii.  19.  201-#.  32)  quotes  from  Hegesippus  the 
account  of  an  accusation  brought  against  the  grandchildren  of 
Judas;  they  are  described  as  ‘descended  from  one  of  the  so- 
called  brothers  of  the  Saviour,  whose  name  was  Judas’;  it  is 
further  said  that  ‘  after  they  had  borne  testimony  before 
Domitian  in  behalf  of  faith  in  Christ  .  .  .  they  took  the  lead 
of  every  church  as  witnesses  and  as  relatives  of  the  Lord.’  If 
‘Judas  the  brother  of  James  ’  presided  over  the  Church  in  the 
city  where  he  lived,  he  may  well  have  been  the  author  of  an 
Epistle.  Mrs.  Lewis  conjectures  that  ‘Thomas,  the  doubting 
disciple,  is  identical  with  Jude,  the  youngest  brother  of  our 
Lord  ’ ;  but  this  theory  involves  his  exclusion  from  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Jn  75  that  our  Lord’s  brothers  did  not  believe  that  He 
was  the  Messiah  (cf.  ExpT  xiv.  398  ;  also  Rendel  Harris,  The 
Dioscuri  in  the  Christian  Leyends). 

3.  Judas  Iscariot.— See  following  article. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.— 

i.  The  NT  sources. 

ii.  Name  and  Designations  : 

(a)  Judas. 

(b)  Iscariot. 

(c)  One  of  the  Twelve. 

( <1 )  A  thief. 

(e)  Betrayer  or  traitor. 

Cf)  A  devil. 

(//)  Son  of  perdition. 

Iii.  Other  NT  references  to  Judas : 

(a)  Before  the  Betrayal ; 

(h)  Describing  the  Betrayal ; 

(e)  After  the  Betrayal. 

iv.  The  character  of  Judas  : 

(a)  The  good  motives  theory  ; 
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( b )  The  Satan  incarnate  theory  ; 

(c)  The  mingled  motives  theory ;  he  was  (*)  covet¬ 

ous,  (p)  ambitious,  (y)  jealous, 
v.  References  to  Judas  in  post-Biblica!  literature  : 

(a)  Apocryphal  works ; 

(b)  Early  Christian  writings. 

(c)  Folk-lore. 

Literature. 

i.  The  NT  SOURCES. — The  basis  of  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  tlie  fascinating  and  perplexing 
problem  of  the  personality  of  Judas  must  be  a 
comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  records  of  the  Evangelists.  Interest 
in  his  life  and  character  may  have  been  unduly 
sacrificed  to  dogmatic  discussions  of  ‘  fix’d  fate,  free 
will,  foreknowledge  absolute,’  but  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  psychological  methods  of  study  may  be 
'carried  to  excess.  Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  use 
of  these  methods  are  not  always  consistent  with 
the  historical  data  furnished  by  the  Gospels.  In 
psychological  as  well  as  theological  investigations, 
speculation  may  prove  an  unsafe  guide  ;  at  least 
it  should  always  move  in  a  path  made  by  prolong¬ 
ing  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  documents  which 
are  the  main  sources  of  our  information.  Theories 
framed  by  induction  from  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  narratives  may  claim  to  be  attempts  to  untie 
the  knot,  but  theories  involving  excisions  from, 
and  conjectural  emendations  of,  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  mere  cuttings  of  the  knot. 
A  frank  acknowledgment  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  present  inexplicable  is  preferable  to  the 
adoption  of  such  violent  methods  of  removing 
them.  The  NT  material  available  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject  in  its  manifold  aspects  is 
found  in  the  following  passages  : 

1.  The  lists  of  the  Apostles  :  Mk  316fr,  Mt  Lk  k,;itr  . 

2.  Early  allusions  to  Judas  :  Jn  DOatr.  ]24tr.  1712,  Lk  223(cf.  Mk 
14lt,  Mt26»£). 

3.  The  narratives  of  the  Betrayal :  Mk  14’Of.,  Mt  2614fr.,  Lk 
22W-  ;  Jn  132k-  ;  Mk  1418m,  Mt  2621m,  Lk  2221  m,  j„  132m  ;  Mk 
1443m,  Mt  2647m,  I,k  22471'.,  Jn  182m. 

4.  The  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas  :  Mt  273m,  Ac  1 

From  this  classification  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Lk  2‘23,  the  Synoptists  say  nothing 
about  Judas  before  the  Betrayal  ;  their  account  of 
the  Betrayal  also  differs  in  many  details  from  that 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Some  divergent  tra¬ 
ditions  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to 
harmonize  ;  assumptions  that  the  one  is  an  inten¬ 
tional  modification  of  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
contradictory,  must  be  carefully  examined ;  sug¬ 
gestions  that  they  are  supplementary,  or  mutually 
explanatory,  must  be  fairly  considered.  State¬ 
ments  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  are  said  to 
show  John’s  bias  against  Judas  will  be  investigated 
in  due  course. 

ii.  Name  and  Designations.— (a)  Judas.— In 
all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  this  is  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  mentioned  last.  Another  Apostle  (see 

>reced.  art.  No.  1)  bore  this  common  Jewish  name, 
>ut  ‘Judas’  now  means  the  Betrayer  of  Jesus. 
His  sin  has  stamped  the  word  with  such  evil 
significance  that  it  has  become  the  class-name  of 
perfidious  friends,  who  are  ‘  no  better  than  Judases  ’ 
(cf.  ‘Judas-hole,’  ‘  Judas-trap,’ etc.). 

’\outa.;  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  Judah  (rn?.T),  which  in 
Gn  2935  is  derived  from  the  verb  ‘  to  praise  ’  (.TV),  and  is  taken 
as  meaning-  ‘  one  who  is  the  subject  of  praise  ’  (cf.  Gn  498).  The 
etymology  is  disputed,  but  in  its  popular  sense  it  suggests  a 
striking  paradox,  when  used  of  one  whose  name  became  a 
synonym  for  shame. 

(b)  Iscariot:  the  usual  surname  of  Judas.  ’lai<a- 
pitoO,  a  transliteration  from  Heb. ,  is  the  best  attested 
reading  in  Mk  319  1410,  Lk  6lfi ;  To-xa/Han-ys,  the 
Grsecized  form  in  Mt  2614,  Lk  22s,  J11  671  132-2fi; 
6  ’  I  a  KapuljTT)?  in  Mt  104,  Jn  124  1422.  Eight  of  these 
passages  refer  to  Judas ;  in  two  (J11  671  1328)  his 
father  Simon  is.  called  Iscariot;  once  (Jn  1422)  his 
fellow-Apostle  is  distinguished  from  his  more 
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famous  namesake  as  ‘  not  the  Iscariot.’  Only  in 
Jn  13* does  the  full  phrase  occur — ‘Judas  Iscariot, 
t lie  son  of  Simon.’  Nestle  thinks  that  d7r6  K apulrov, 
a  reading  of  Codex  Beza?,  found  four  times  in  Jn 
instead  of  ’lo-Kap^T-ps,  is  a  paraphrastic  rendering 
of  Iscariot  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Chase  furnishes  other  evidence  for  this  reading 
( The  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  102  f. ),  hut 
argues  that  it  cannot  be  part  of  the  original  text. 
His  conclusion  is  that  an  early  Syriac  translator 
represented  'la-KapidiTvs  by  this  paraphrase  (cf.  Exp'T 
ix.  pp.  189,  240,  285). 

Two  facts  already  mentioned  have  an  important 
hearing  on  the  interpretation  of  ’lcrKapuirys :  (1) 
the  true  reading,  ‘  Simon  Iscariot,’  shows  that  the 
epithet  was  equally  applicable  to  the  father  and 
the  son,  and  this  twofold  use  of  the  word  suggests 
that  it  is  a  local  name ;  (2)  the  paraphrase  dirb 
Kapiwrov  confirms  the  view  that  Judas  is  named 
after  his  place  of  abode  (cf.  Zahn,  Gas  Evangelium 
des  Matthaus,  p.393).  Cheyne  says  ‘we  should 
have  expected  airo  sepiud,’  yet  admits  that  ‘  it  is  a 
plausible  view  ’  that  T<ricapidirys  is  derived  from 
Ish-Kerioth  (ninp  »’!<),  ‘a  man  of  Keriotli  ’  ( Ency . 
Bibl.  ii.  2624).  Dalman  (The  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
51  f. )  thinks  that  ’I crsapubd  was  the  original  reading, 
and  points  back  to  the  Hebrew,  whilst  6  d7ro  Kapi- 
c otou  corresponds  to  the  equivalent  Aramaic  ninp-q 
or  ninp  jc'i  Hence  the  surname  Iscariot  probably 
means  ‘  a  Kariothite.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  where  the 
Kerioth  was  situate  of  which  Judas  was  a  native. 
( 1 )  On  account  of  this  difficulty,  Cheyne  conjectures 
that  'Ifpiytorys,  ‘a  man  of  Jericho,’  is  the  true 
reading.  (2)  The  majority  of  scholars  incline  to 
the  view  that  Kerioth  is  the  Kerioth-Hezron  or 
Hazor  of  Jos  15-5  (Vulg.  C'arioth) ;  Buhl  identities 
the  place  with  the  modern  Karjaten  in  South  Judah 
(GAP  p.  182).  (3)  Others  suggest  the  Kerioth  men¬ 
tioned  in  Am  22,  Jer  48-4  (LXX  Kapulff), — an  im¬ 
portant  city,  either  Kir-Moab,  or  Ar,  the  capital 
of  Moab.  Harper  (‘  Am.  and  Hos.,’  Int.  Crit.  Com. 
p.  42)  says  that  ‘  the  reference  in  the  Moabite 
stone  (1.  13)  favours  Ewald’s  view  that  it  is  another 
name  for  Ar.’  A  less  probable  opinion  is  that  the 
town  referred  to  is  Koptai  or  Kurawa  (Jos.  BJ  I. 
vi.  5,  IV.  viii.  1  ;  Ant.  XIV.  iii.  4)  in  North  Judaea 
(Buhl,  GAP  p.  181).  If  any  one  of  these  towns 
was  the  birthplace  of  Judas,  he  was  not  a  Galilaean. 

(r)  ‘One  of  the  Twelve .’ — In  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
this  phrase  is  found  only  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Betrayal,  and  it  is  applied  only  to  Judas.  It  marks 
the  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  that  within  that  select  circle  there  could  be 
a  single  treacherous  heart.  The  simple  formula 
is  once  changed  by  St.  Luke  (223),  who  adds  to  his 
statement  that  ‘Satan  entered  into  Judas’  these 
significant  words :  ‘  being  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve’ — i.e.  counted  among  those  whom  Jesus 
called  His  friends,  but  about  to  become  an  ally  of 
His  foes,  because  in  spirit  he  was  ‘none  of  his’ 
(cf.  Mt  2614- 47,  Mk  14’°- 2U- 43,  Lk  223- 47).  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  phrase  is  used  once  of  another 
than  Judas ;  like  a  note  of  exclamation,  it  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  that  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Apostolic  band,  was  absent  when  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared  to  His  disciples  (Jn  2021).  But  St.  John 
also  applies  the  phrase  to  Judas,  giving  it  a  position 
in  which  its  tragic  and  pathetic  emphasis  cannot 
be  mistaken  :  ‘  You — the  twelve,  did  not  I  choose  ? 
and  of  you  one  is  a  devil.  Now  he  spake  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot ;  for  it  was  he  that  was 
about  to  betray  him — one  of  the  twelve’  (O70, 71). 
St.  John’s  phrase  (ds  ck  t Qu  SuScsa)  differs  slightly 
from  that  used  by  the  Synoptists  (ds  rip  Swdcua) ; 
Westcott  suggests  that  it  marks  ‘  the  unity  of  the 
body  to  which  the  unfaithful  member  belonged’ 
(Com.  in  loc.). 
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That  Judas  was  ‘one  of  the  twelve’  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  problem  presented  by  his 
liistory.  It  implies  that  Jesus  saw  in  him  the 
material  out  of  which  an  Apostle  might  have  been 
made, — the  clay  out  of  which  a  vessel  unto  honour 
might  have  been  shaped  ;  it  implies  that  Judas, 
of  free-will,  chose  to  follow  Jesus  and  to  continue 
with  Him  ;  and  it  implies  that  Judas  heard  from 
the  Master’s  lips  words  of  gracious  warning  against 
the  peril  of  his  besetting  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  Judas  was  ‘one  of  the  twelve’  does 
not  imply  that  Jesus  had  the  betrayal  in  view 
when  tie  chose  this  Apostle  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  common  purse ;  it  does  not  imply  that 
even  in  that  most  holy  environment  Judas  was 
exempted  from  the  working  of  the  spiritual  law 
that  such  ‘  evil  things  ’  as  ‘  thefts  .  .  .  covetings, 

.  .  .  deceit  .  .  .  proceed  from  within,  and  defile 
the  man’  (Mk  7Z!U) ;  and  it  does  not  imply  that 
there  were  no  good  impulses  in  the  heart  of  Judas 
when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Of  Judas  in 
his  darkest  hour  the  words  of  Lavater  are  true  :  he 
‘  acted  like  Satan,  but  like  a  Satan  who  had  it  in 
him  to  be  an  Apostle.’ 

In  Mk  1410  the  best  supported  reading  (RBCLM) 
is  6  eh  tCiv  SdiSesa,  with  a  note  in  RVm — ‘  Gr.  the 
one  of  the  twelve.’  Wright  (Synopsis  of  the  Gospels 
in  Greek,  p.  31,  cf.  p.  147)  is  of  opinion  that  Mk. 
distinctly  calls  Judas  ‘the  chief  of  the  twelve.’ 
He  takes  6  eh  as  equal  to  6  irpCiTos,  as  in  ttj  puS.  tCiv 
crafifidTuv  (Mk  162).  But  the  definite  article  is  not 
found  with  this  phrase  in  any  other  passage  in  the 
Gospels ;  moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  when  the  Gospels  were  written  the 
assertion  that  Judas  was  ‘the  chief’  or  even 
primus  inter  pares  had  a  place  in  the  original 
text.  On  the  other  hand,  Field  (Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  NT,  in  loc.)  is  scarcely  justified 
in  saying  ‘6  ds  tCiv  S.  can  mean  nothing  but  “  the 
first  (No.  1)  of  the  twelve,”  which  is  absurd.’  *  The 
unique  reading  may,  however,  preserve  a  genuine 
reminiscence  of  a  time  in  the  earlier  ministry  of 
Jesus  when  Judas,  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic 
company,  had  a  kind  of  priority.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  come  a  time  when,  as  Wright  suggests, 
the  supporters  of  Judas  would  become  ‘jealous  of 
the  honour  bestowed  on  Peter. ’f  Jealousy  would 
account  not  only  for  the  dispute  aliout  rival  claims 
to  be  the  greatest,  but.  also  for  the  respective 
positions  of  Judas  and  Peter  at  the  supper-table. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  details  given 
(Mt  2623,  Jn  1323-  26)  is  that  John  was  reclining  on 
the  right  of  Jesus;  but  Judas  ‘claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  chief  seat  at  the  table’  next  Jesus,  and 
was  reclining  on  His  left,  whilst  ‘  the  lowest  place 
was  voluntarily  taken  by  Peter,  who  felt  keenly 
the  Lord’s  rehuke  of  this  strife  for  precedence  ’ 
(cf.  Andrews,  The  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  485  ;  Eders- 
heim,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  493). 

(d)  ‘A  thief.'- — The  meaning  of  the  statement, 
that  ‘  Judas  was  a  thief’  (Jn  126)  is  quite  plain,  if 
the  RV  correctly  renders  the  following  sentence  : 
‘and  having  the  bag,  took  away  (Ifda-rat^ev)  what 
was  put  therein.’  (iaardi^w  means  (1)  to  bear,  (2)  to 
bear  away,  as  in  Jn  2015  (cf.  ‘cattle-lifting’).  Its 
use  in  the  sense  of  bearing  away  secretly  or  pilfer¬ 
ing  is  established  (cf.  Field,  op.  cit.  in  loc.).  In 
this  context  the  statement  that  Judas  carried  the 
money  put  into  the  bag  which  was  in  his  possession 
seems  singularly  tame,  if  it  is  hot  mere  repetition. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  Judas  had  formed 
the  habit  of  pilfering  is  a  natural  explanation  of 

*  Swete  (Com.  in  loc.)  explains  the  phrase  as  a  contrast  with 
el  Xoirot,  ‘  the  rest’  ;  Judas  was  ‘  the  only  one  of  the  twelve**  who 
turned  traitor. 

t  There  is  force  in  Edersheim’s  remark  (Life  and  Times , 
ii.  536),  that  ‘  viewed  in  its  primary  elements  (not  in  its  develop¬ 
ment)  Peter's  character  was,  among  the  disciples,  the  likest  to 
that  of  Judas.’ 
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the  assertion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft. 
Weiss  ( Leben  Jesu,  ii.  443)  thinks  that  ‘John  had 
found  out  thefts  committed  by  the  greedy  J  udas  ’ ; 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  thefts 
were  known  to  John  at  the  time  of  Mary’s  anoint¬ 
ing,  for  they  may  have  come  to  light  after  that 
act,  but  before  the  narrative  was  shaped  in  this 
form. 

The  rendering  of  i^dara^ev  by  the  neutral  word 
‘  hare’  is  adopted  by  some,  who  hold  that  John’s 
words  do  not  imply  more  than  that  Judas  had  a 
thievish  disposition.  Ainger  adopts  this  interpre¬ 
tation  in  a  finely-wrought  study  of  the  character 
of  Judas  (The  Gospel  and  Human  Life,  p.  231).  It 
is  true  in  a  sense  that  ‘  he  may  have  been  a  thief 
long  before  he  began  to  steal,’  but  this  exposition 
involves  the  unlikely  assumption  that  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  was  the  ‘  first  act  by  which  he  converted 
his  spirit  of  greed  into  actual  money  profit.’  If 
Judas  had  not  formed  the  habit  of  pilfering,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  could  be  a  real  temptation  to  him. 

Cheyne  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  text  is 
corrupt.  In  his  conjectural  emendation  the  word  ‘  thief  ’  has  no 
place;  he  reads  ‘because  he  was  a  harsh  man,  and  used  to 
carry  the  common  purse’  (J yri  zocksTo?  yjv  xoc.'i  to  xoivov  fiecWocvnov 
iJoiTToc'Ci).  ‘The  statement  about  Judas’  in  this  hypothetical 
text  is  then  naively  said  to  be  ‘  worthy  of  more  credit  than  it 
has  sometimes  received  from  advanced  critics’  ( E-nay .  Bibl.  ii. 
2625). 

(e)  ' Betrayer ’  or  ‘traitor.' — In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  in  Lk  616  there  is  a  variation  from 
the  phrase  by  which  Judas  is  usually  described. 
Instead  of  6s  sal  iraplSuKev  avrbv  (‘  who  also  betrayed 
him,’  lit.  ‘delivered  him  up’)  St.  Luke  has  8s  iye- 
vero  irpoSoTrys,  well  renderecf  by  Field — ‘  who  turned 
traitor’  (cf.  Amer.  RV  ‘became  a  traitor’;  Wey¬ 
mouth,  ‘proved  to  be  a  traitor’).  The  translation 
in  the  EY — ‘which  was  the  traitor’ — neither 
brings  out  the  force  of  y tVogcu,  nor  the  significance 
of  the  omission  of  the  article. 

The  statement  that  Judas  ‘turned  traitor’  should 
be  remembered  in  framing  or  estimating  theories 
to  account  for  his  history  ;  it  confirms  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  under  (c).  From  this 
point  of  view  the  various  phrases  used  in  the 
Gospels  will  repay  careful  discrimination:  most 
frequent  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  tragic  deed 
as  a  historic  fact — ‘who  betrayed  him’  (Mk  319 
wapldhoKev) ;  but  there  is  also  the  prophecy,  ‘  The 
Son  of  Man  is  about  to  be  betrayed  ’  (Mt  1722  geXXet 
ir-apaSiSocrdai),  and  the  statement,  when  the  time 
was  drawing  nigh,  that  the  process  had  already 
begun,  ‘The  Son  of  Man  is  being  betrayed’  (Mt 
26-  irapaSiSoTcu).  Similarly,  Judas  is  described  as 
‘  he  who  would  betray  him’  (Jn  664  6  irapaSwcrwv), 
‘lie  who  is  betraying  me’  (Mt  2646  6  irapabiSovs), 
and  as  ‘  he  who  had  betrayed  him  ’  (Mt  27a  6  irapa- 
bovs).  In  this  connexion  Jn  664  deserves  special 
attention:  ‘Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  .  .  . 
who  it  was  that  should  betray  him.’  Needless 
difficulties  are  occasioned  when  ‘from  the  be¬ 
ginning’  is  regarded  as  referring  to  any  period 
before  the  call  of  Judas  ;  the  thought  seems  to  be 
that  Jesus  perceived  ‘from  the  beginning’  of  His 
intercourse  with  Judas  the  spirit  that  was  in  him. 
Hence  the  statement  is  wrongly  interpreted  in  a 
fatalistic  sense.  The  rendering,  ‘  Jesus  knew  who 
it  was  that  would  betray  him’  has  the  advantage 
of  suggesting  that  Jesus  discerned  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  His  unfaithful  Apostle,  and  knew 
that  ‘  the  germ  of  the  traitor-spirit  was  already  in 
the  heart  of  Judas’  (cf.  W.  F.  Moulton  in  Schaff’s 
Popular  Commentary,  in  lor,.).* 

(/)  ‘A  devil.'  —  In  Jn  670  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  hopes  of  Jesus  when  He  chose  (<?£eX- 

*  Our  Lord’s  words  to  Pilate,  ‘  He  that  delivered  me  unto 
thee  hath  greater  sin  ’  (Jn  1911),  are  sometimes  applied  to 
Judas ;  but  the  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  Caiaphas. 
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e£dg. ipv)  the  Twelve,  and  His  present  grief  over  the 
moral  deterioration  of  one  whose  nature  is  now 
devilish  (biafioXos  ecrriv).  Our  Lord’s  spiritual  dis¬ 
course  to  the  multitude  brought  all  who  heard  it 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  it  shattered  the  hopes 
of  those  who  were  eager  to  share  in  the  glories  of 
an  earthly  kingdom.  On  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Apostles  that  teaching  also  cast  its  searching  light ; 
to  Jesus,  though  not  to  Peter  (v.69),  it  was  plain 
that  Judas  was  at  heart  a  deserter, — in  sympathy 
with  those  who  ‘  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him.’  What  Jesus  detected  in  Judas  was  ‘a 
sudden  crystallization  of  evil,  diabolic  purpose, 
which  made  him  a  very  adversary  of  the  one 
whom  he  called  friend’  (Wright,  op.  cit.  in  loc.). 
But  an  adversary  is  not  an  irreconcilable  foe  ;  the 
assertion  taken  in  its  full  strength  of  meaning  is 
a  message  of  conciliation  as  well  as  of  warning. 
It  involved  no  lowering  of  the  position  of  Judas 
among  the  Twelve,  for  his  name  is  not  mentioned  ; 
and  it  assuredly  involved  no  relaxing  of  our  Lord’s 
efforts  to  scatter  with  the  light  of  love  the  gloom 
which  was  creeping  into  the  heart  of  one  whom  He 
had  chosen  ‘to  be  with  him.’  A  strained  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  saying  underlies  the  statement 
that,  it  ‘  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  equal 
confidence  in  all  the  disciples  shown  by  Jesus 
according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition  ’  (Ency.  Bibl. 
ii.  2624).  ‘No  man,’  says  Pressense,  ‘could  be 
more  akin  to  a  devil  than  a  perverted  apostle’ 
(Jesus  Christ,  p.  324). 

(g)  ‘Son  of  perdition.' — The  Gr.  word  rendered 
‘perdition’  in  this  phrase  (Jn  1712)  is  d7ru>\eia, 
which  signifies  the  state  of  being  lost.  It  is  the 
substantive  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
main  verb  of  the  sentence  (d,7rtiXero).  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  thought  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  in 
English.  Ainger  (op.  cit.  p.  227)  brings  out  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  a  paraphrase  :  ‘  None  of 
them  is  lost,  but  he  whose  very  nature  it  was  to 
be  lost — he  (that  is  to  say)  whose  insensibility  to 
the  Divine  touch,  whose  irresponsiveness  to  the 
heavenly  discipline,  made  it  a  certainty  that  he 
should  fall  away.’  The  apostasy  of  Judas  is  traced 
to  the  ‘  natural  gravitation  ’  of  his  character.  By 
a  well-known  Hebraism  Judas  is  described  as  the 
‘  son  of  ’  that  which  stamps  his  nature  ;  he  is  of 
such  a  character  that  his  proper  state  is  one  of  loss 
(cf.  2  Th  23).  The  same  word  (dmliXtua)  is  rendered 
‘  waste  ’  in  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Mary’s  anoint¬ 
ing  (Mt  269,  Mk  I44).  ‘To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?’  was  the  expression  of  indignation  of  ‘some’ 
(Mk.)  of  the  disciples;  perhaps  it  was  originally 
the  question  of  Judas,  though  St.  John  does  not 
say  so.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  whose 
audible  murmur,  ‘  Why  this  loss  or  waste  ?  ’  was 
echoed  by  the  other  disciples  is  himself  described 
by  Jesus  as  ‘  the  son  of  loss’ — ‘  the  waster.’ 

This  verse  (Jn  17i2)  is  often  appealed  to  by  rival  champions  of 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  In  Bishop  .Sanderson’s  Works 
(v.  324  f.)  there  is  a  letter  to  him  from  H.  Hammond,  who 
affirms  that  ‘  here  it  is  expressly  said  that  Judas,  though  by  his 
apostasy  now  become  the  son  of  perdition,  was  by  God  given  to 
Christ.’  But  the  true  reading  is,  ‘  I  kept  them  in  thy  name 
which  thou  hast  given  me  ’  (RV),  and  the  thought  (cf.  v.9  ‘  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  ’)  is  rather  that  ‘  they  in  whom  the 
Father’s  object  is  attained  ’  are  those  ‘  given  ’  to  the  Son ;  Judas, 
therefore,  was  not  so  given.  ‘To  suppose  that  Judas  is  now 
brought  before  us  as  one  originally  doomed  to  perdition,  and 
that  his  character  was  but  the  evolving  of  his  doom,  would  con¬ 
tradict  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  Hebraic  expression  “son 
of”  (which  always  takes  for  granted  moral  choice),  but  the 
whole  teaching  of  this  Gospel.  In  no  book  of  the  NT  is  the  idea 
of  will,  of  choice  on  the  part  of  man,  brought  forward  so  re¬ 
peatedly  and  with  so  great  an  emphasis  ’  (W.  F.  Moulton,  op. 
cit.  in  loc.). 

iii.  Other  NT  References  to  Judas. — (a) 
Before  the  Betrayal. — The  obscurity  which  rests 
upon  the  early  history  of  Judas  accounts  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  difficulty  of  estimating  his  character. 
But  for  occasional  allusions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
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all  that  is  related  of  him  before  the  Betrayal  is 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  Twelve,  and  that  he 
turned  traitor.  There  is,  however,  a  statement 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke  among  the  Synoptists,  which 
is  obviously  intended  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
the  act  of  Betrayal — ‘Satan  entered  into  Judas’ 
(223).  It  finds  a  fitting  place  in  the  introduction 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Betrayal  in  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  Gospel  which  so  often  gives  internal  reasons  ; 

‘  the  Gospel  of  the  physician  is  also  the  Gospel  of 
the  psychologist  ’  (Alexander,  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospels,  p.  107).  The  same  phrase,  ‘  Satan  entered 
into  him  (eiarj\0ev  els  eieeivov  6  Varavas),  is  also  found 
in  Jn  1327,  and  it  is  preceded  by  the  statement  ( 132) 
that  the  devil  had  ‘  already  put  into  the  heart  (fSp 
jiefK-qidiTos  eis  rr/v  KapSiav)  of  Judas’  the  thought  of 
betrayal.  It  is  true,  as  Clieyne  says  (Ency.  Bibl. 
ii.  2625),  that  in  Jn.  we  have  ‘  a  modification  of 
the  Synoptic  tradition,’  but  that  is  not  equivalent 
to  ‘  quite  a  different  account.’  So  far  from  assert¬ 
ing  that  ‘  it  was  at  the  Last  Supper  that  the  hate¬ 
ful  idea  occurred  to  Judas,’  St.  John  prefaces  his 
description  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Supper  (Seiirvov 
■yi.vop.evov)  by  the  emphatic  assertion  that  ‘  already  ’ 
(- fj5i /),  i.e.  at  some  time  other  than  the  Supper,  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil  had  been  entertained  by 
Judas.  In  St.  Luke’s  brief  account  it  is  said,  once 
for  all,  that  ‘Satan  entered  into  Judas.’  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  genesis  of  the  foul  purpose  is 
distinguished  from  its  consummation  ;  the  Satanic 
influences  were  not  irresistible  ;  the  devil  had  not 
full  possession  of  the  heart  of  Judas  until,  ‘after 
the  sop,’  he  acted  on  the  suggestion  which  had  then 
become  his  own  resolve. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  also  makes  the  Anointing  at 
Bethany  ( 124f- )  a  definite  stage  in  the  process 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘demonizing’  of 
Judas,  but  is  better  described  as  his  ‘  giving  place 
to  the  devil  ’  (Eph  427).  St.  Luke  does  not  mention 
Mary’s  anointing.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
have  full  accounts  of  it,  but  Judas  is  not  named  ; 
yet  immediately  after  the  narrative  of  the  Anoint¬ 
ing  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  place  Judas’  offer  to  the 
chief  priests  to  betray  Jesus  for  money,  thus 
clearly  recognizing  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two  events.  St.  John  explains  this  sequence 
by  adding  the  significant  detail  that  the  murmur¬ 
ing  against  Mary’s  waste  of  ointment  had  its  origin 
in  the  heart  of  Judas.  Our  Lord’s  defence  of 
Mary’s  beautiful  deed  implied  a  rebuke  to  Judas, 
and  unmasked  his  hypocrisy;  moreover,  our  Lord’s 
plain  references  to  His  coming  death  involved  the 
disillusionment  of  His  ambitious  Apostle.  The 
reproof  would  rankle  ;  the  disappointment  would 
be  acute.  The  angry  spirit  engendered  by  such 
emotions  is  closely  akin  to  the  spirit  of  treachery 
and  revenge.  On  insufficient  grounds,  therefore, 
Gould  speaks  of  ‘  John’s  evident  attempt  to  belittle 
Judas’  (Int.  Crit.  Com.,  note  on  Mk  144).  No 
more  likely  origin  of  the  murmuring,  which  was 
not  confined  to  Judas  (Mk  146,  Mt  26s),  is  sug¬ 
gested.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  belittling  St.  John  ;  his  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  justifies  their  association  of 
Mary’s  .anointing  with  Judas’  desertion  of  Christ ; 
it  also  furnishes  a  link  between  the  Anointing  of 
which  St.  Luke  gives  no  account  and  his  statement 
‘  Satan  entered  into  Judas,’ — that  statement  is  the 
psychological  explanation  of  the  actions  of  Judas 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  the  Anointing  and 
the  Last  Supper. 

( b )  Describing  the  Betrayal. — In  the  Passion 
narratives  all  the  Gospels  refer  to  our  Lord’s  con¬ 
sciousness  of  His  approaching  Betrayal ;  all  record 
His  announcement,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper, 
of  the  presence  of  the  Betrayer ;  and  all  mention 
the  consternation  and  self-questioning  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  that  statement  gave  rise  (Mk 


1418ff-,  Mt  26-lff-,  Lk  2221ff-,  Jn  1321ff-).  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  (Weiss)  that  Judas  was  defi¬ 
nitely  indicated  by  our  Lord’s  words,  ‘  He  that 
dipped  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same 
shall  betray  me’  (Mt  2023).  Before  the  lamb  was 
placed  on  the  table,  each  guest  dipped  his  own 
bread  into  the  bitter  sauce  and  ate  the  sop.  The 
aorist  participle  (6  eppaipas)  refers  to  this  act,  but 
does  not  necessarily  lix  its  time ;  as  thus  inter¬ 
preted,  the  phrase  is  in  harmony  with  the  vague 
expression  ‘that  man,’  used  twice  in  v.24,  with  the 
passage  quoted  (Jn  1318)  from  Ps  419  (‘He  that 
eateth  my  bread  ’ ;  cf.  ‘messmate’),  and  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mk  1420  where  the  present  par¬ 
ticiple  is  used  (6  epfiairropevos).  An  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  tradition  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  describes  Jesus  as  giving  a  sop  to  Judas 
(1326).  At  Eastern  meals  this  was  a  mark  of  special 
attention  (cf.  Macmillan,  ‘A  Mock  Sacrament,’  in 
ExpT  iii.  107  f. ) ;  our  Lord’s  action  would  indicate 
the  traitor  to  the  disciple  who  was  ‘  leaning  back  ’ 
on  His  breast,  though  it  left  John,  like  the  rest,  in 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  with  which 
Jesus  urged  Judas  to  hasten  the  work  he  was 
already  doing  (v.27).  To  the  traitor  himself  the 
words  of  Jesus,  gradually  narrowing  in  their  range 
and  therefore  increasing  in  intensity,  were  at  once 
a  tender  appeal  and  a  final  warning.  St.  Matthew 
alone  records  the  question  of  Judas,  ‘Is  it  I, 
ltabbi  ?  ’  and  our  Lord’s  answer,  ‘  Thou  hast  said  ’ 
(2625).  If  Judas  had  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next 
to  Jesus  (cf.  above,  ii.  (c)),  the  assent  conveyed, 
perhaps  in  a  whisper  and  certainly  not  in  the 
ordinary  form  (cf.  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus, 
308  f. ),  must  have  had  for  him  a  tragic  significance. 
As  Zahn  points  out  [op.  cit.  in  loc.),  the  prefixed 
pronoun  in  a i>  euras  heightens  the  contrast  between 
the  questioner  and  the  speaker,  and  conveys  the 
meaning,  ‘  What  thou  hast  said,  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  say.’  St.  Matthew  does  not  state  that  at 
this  juncture  Judas  left  the  Supper-table,  but  the 
next  allusion  to  Judas  (v.47)  implies  an  absence  of 
some  duration.  The  probable  solution  of  the  much- 
discussed  problem,  ‘Did  Judas  eat  the  Passover';’ 
is  that,  although  he  ate  the  sop  given  to  him  by 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper,  he  had  gone 
out  into  the  darkness  (Jn  1330)  before  Jesus  gave 
the  bread  and  the  wine  to  His  disciples.  It  is  true 
that  in  Lk  22  the  narrative  of  the  Supper  precedes 
our  Lord’s  announcement  of  t  he  Betrayer’s  presence, 
but  the  ‘order’  (l3)  characteristic  of  this  Gospel 
does  not  imply  chronological  sequence  in  every 
detail;  Wright  (op.  cit.  p.  132)  accounts  for  the 
variation  from  the  parallel  passages  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  St.  Luke  was  influenced  \>y  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  ll29. 

In  their  accounts  of  the  actual  Betrayal  of  our 
Lord  the  Synoptists  state  that  the  kiss  of  Judas 
was  the  prearranged  signal  for  His  arrest  (Mk 
1445,  Mt  2649 ;  cf.  Lk  2247).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
nothing  is  said  of  the  kiss,  but  a  graphic  account 
is  given  of  our  Lord’s  unexpected  declaration  to 
His  foes  that  He  was  the  Nazarene  for  whom  they 
were  seeking  (184f  ).  The  silence  of  St.  John  is  no 
proof  that  the  kiss  was  not  given  ;  nor  is  the  fact 
which  he  records  any  evidence  that  the  kiss  was 
superfluous.  A  sufficient  motive  for  the  self-mani¬ 
festation  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  :  ‘let  these  go  their 
way’  (v.8);  such  a  request  is  appropriate  whether 
the  kiss  of  Judas  be  placed  before  or  after  the 
question  of  Jesus,  ‘Whom  seek  ye?’  If  before, 
our  Lord  supplemented  the  Betrayer’s  signal  owing 
to  the  hesitancy  of  the  awestruck  soldiers,  who 
shrank  from  arresting  Him.  If  after,  Judas  must 
have  been  disconcerted  by  our  Lord’s  action  ;  the 
kiss  would  not  be  given  until  later,  when,  as  his 
courage  returned,  he  did  not  scruple  to  kiss  his 
Master  with  the  unnecessary  demonstration  of  a 
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feigned  affection  ( KarecpiXpaev ,  Mk  1445,  Mt  2649). 
Our  Lord’s  discernment  of  the  evil  purpose  under¬ 
lying  this  emotional  display  is  indicated  by  His 
question,  ‘Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss?’  (Lk  2248).  In  Mt  2650  Jesus  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  also  said  (RV),  ‘  Friend,  do  that  for 
which  thou  art  come  ’  (cf.  AY  ‘  Friend,  wherefore 
art  thou  come  ?  ’). 

Bruce  (Expos.  Gr.  Test,  in  loc.)  takes  the  laconic  phrase  hp'  S 
■ja.pu  as  a  ‘  question  in  effect,  though  not  in  form  ’  ;  its  probable 
meaning  is  ‘Comrade,  and  as  a  comrade  here?’  (cf.  Bengel,  in 
loc.  ‘  Hoccim  illud  est  cujus  causa  adesV).  Blass  unneces¬ 
sarily  (cf.  2212)  changes  Wxipt  into  Apt,  which  yields  the 
meaning  ‘  take  away  that  for  which  thou  art  come,’  or  ^art 
here,’  according  as  r xpa  is  taken  from  t xpitvou  or  japavou. 
Cheyne  (Ency.  Bibl.  ii.  2626)  conjectures  that  the  true  reading 
is  ijoxp.va,  1  thou  actest  a  part,’  or  ‘  thou  art  no  friend  of  mine  ’ ; 
ijocipt  is  got  rid  of  as  a  dittograph. 

(c)  After  the  Betrayal. — In  three  of  the  Gospels 
(Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Betrayer 
after  the  arrest  of  Jesus  ;  but  Mt  273fL  relates  the 
after-history  and  fate  of  Judas  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  The  ascription  to  Jeremiah  of  Zee  ll13 
is  probably  due  to  a  failure  of  memory ;  the 
passage  is  freely  quoted,  and  may  include  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  language  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  182,r-  19Iff- 
326m).  The  absence  of  'lepefiov  from  some  of  the 
Old  Lat.  and  ancient  Syr.  YSS  shows  that  the 
name  was  a  stumbling-block  to  early  translators 
of  the  NT.  Zahn  ( Gesch .  des  NT  Kanons,  ii.  696) 
says  that  the  Nazarenes  had  a  Hebrew  MS  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah,  in  which  the  passage  is  found  ver¬ 
batim, — ‘manifestly  an  Apocryphon  invented  to 
save  the  honour  of  Matthew.’  The  variations 
from  the  Heb.  and  LXX  are  not  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  the  Evangelist’s  narrative  is  a 
legend  evolved  from  the  passage  in  Zechariah ; 
they  are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  suggested  the  prophecy.  J.  H.  Bernard 
(Expositor,  6th  series,  ix.  422  ft'.)  shows  that  St. 
Matthew’s  account  must  be  based  upon  ‘  a  tradi¬ 
tion  independent  of  the  prophecy  cited.’  The 
‘  salient  features’  of  this  tradition  are  thus  sum¬ 
marized — ‘(a)  Judas,  stricken  by  remorse,  returned 
the  money  paid  him  ;  (b)  he  hanged  himself  in 
despair  ;  (c)  the  priests  with  the  money  bought  a 
field  called  the  “  Potter’s  Field,”  which  was  hence¬ 
forth  called  'Aypos  Mparos ;  (d)  the  field  was  used 
as  a  cemetery  for  foreigners.’  The  point  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  fact  and  the  prophecy  is  the 
exact  correspondence  between  the  amount  paid  for 
the  prophet’s  hire  and  for  the  prophet  of  Nazareth’s' 
betrayal.  In  both  cases  the  paltry  sum  was  the 
expression  of  the  nation’s  ingratitude ;  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  was  the  price  of  a  slave  (Ex  2132). 
Meditating  on  the  details  of  the  Betrayal,  the 
Evangelist  called  to  mind  the  experience  of  Zech¬ 
ariah,  and  saw  in  it  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
treatment  of  Jesus  in  which  the  sin  of  a  thankless 
people  reached  its  climax. 

In  Ac  l18- 19  a  different  account  of  the  death  of 
Judas  is  given.  Plummer  regards  the  tradition 
preserved  in  the  Gospel  as  ‘  nearer  in  time  to  the 
event,  and  probably  nearer  to  the  truth  ’  (Hastings’ 
DB  ii.  798a).  Bartlet  holds  that  the  Lukan  tra¬ 
dition  ‘  represents  the  actual  facts  most  nearly  ’ 
(‘Acts’  in  Cent.  Bible,  Note  A).  The  chief  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  latter  view  is  a  saying  of  Papias  which 
resembles  the  statement  in  Acts,  though  it  adds 
repulsive  details  (Cramer,  Catena  on  Mt.).  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris,  AJTK  iv.  490  ff,  thinks  that  the 
Papias  tradition  is  ‘  the  fountainhead  of  the  Judas 
legends,  to  which  fountainhead  Luke  lies  nearer 
than  Matthew.’  The  difficulties  involved  in  this 
supposition  are,  (1)  that  it  treats  the  account  in 
Matthew  as  ‘  a  mere  substitution  ’ ;  (2)  that  it 
involves  the  conjecture  of  an  original  reading  in 
Acts,  ‘he  swelled  up  and  burst  asunder.’  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  Papias  story  contains  later 


additions  from  folk  -  lore  than  that  the  present 
text  of  Acts  omits  essential  details.  Dr.  Harris 
points  out  striking  coincidences  between  the  Judas 
narratives  and  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Nadan, 
the  traitorous  nephew  of  Ahikar,  Sennacherib’s 
grand  vizier  ;  but  the  parallel  does  not  prove  that 
the  Ahikar  stories  are  ‘  the  literary  parent  ’  of  the 
Judas  stories.  Know  ling  (Expos.  Gr.  Test,  in  loc.) 
rightly  says  :  ‘  Whatever  may  be  alleged  as  to 
the  growth  of  popular  fancy  and  tradition  in  the 
later  account  in  Acts  of  the  death  of  Judas,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
details  given  by  Papias,  Fragment  18,  which 
Blass  describes  as  “  insulsissima  et  foedissima.  ”  ’ 
See,  further,  Akeldama. 

iv.  The  Character  of  Judas.— (a)  The  good 
motives  theory. — Many  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  action  of  Judas  as  arising  not  from  treachery 
and  avarice,  but  from  an  honest  endeavour  to 
arouse  Jesus  to  action  and  to  hasten  His  Messianic 
triumph.  Modern  writers  reproduce,  with  slight 
modifications,  the  theory  to  which  the  charm  of 
De  Quincey’s  literary  style  has  imparted  a  fascina¬ 
tion  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  probability  ( W orks, 
vi.  21  ff'.  ;  cf.  Whately,  Essags  on  Dangers  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  Discourse  iii.).  The  theory  as¬ 
sumes  (1)  that  Jesus,  like  Hamlet,  was  ‘sublimely 
over-gifted  for  purposes  of  speculation,  .  .  .  but 
not  correspondingly  endowed  for  the  business  of 
action’;  (2)  that  Judas  was  alive  to  the  danger 
resulting  from  this  morbid  feature  in  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  Jesus,  and  acted  not  from  perfidy,  but 
with  a  genuine  conviction  that  if  Christ’s  kingdom 
was  to  be  set  up  on  earth,  He  ‘must  be  compro¬ 
mised  before  doubts  could  have  time  to  form.’ 
This  theory  implies  that  the  judgment  of  Judas 
was  at  fault,  but  that  he  had  no  evil  intent ;  it 
finds  no  support  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  Lord’s  stern  words  of  con¬ 
demnation. 

(6)  The  Satan  incarnate  theory. — Dante  (Inferno, 
xxxiv.  62)  places  Judas  in  the  Giudecca,  the  lowest 
circle  of  the  frozen  deep  of  Hell,  accounting  him 
a  sharer  in  the  sin  of  Satan,  inasmuch  as  his 
treachery  was  aggravated  by  ingratitude  towards 
his  benefactor.  A  similar  tendency  to  set  Judas 
apart  as  the  arch  -  villain  is  manifest  in  works 
which  reflect  the  popular  imagination.  Critics  of 
the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion-play  complain  that 
the  Betrayer  is  represented  as  a  low,  cunning 
rascal,  and  is  often  made  to  look  ridiculous.  But 
the  comic  personifications  of  Judas,  as  of  Satan 
himself,  in  folk-lore  are  really  tokens  of  popular 
abhorrence  (cf.  Biittner,  Judas  Ischarioth,  p.  11  f.) ; 
they  are  the  result  of  regarding  him  as  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Satanic  wickedness.  Daub,  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  a  speculative  work  on  the  relation  of 
good  to  evil  (Judas  Ischarioth,  oder  Betrachtungen 
uber  das  Bose  im  Verhdltniss  zum  Guten),  conceives 
Judas  as  the  Satanic  kingdom  personified  in  con¬ 
trast  with  Jesus  who  is  the  Divine  kingdom  per¬ 
sonified  ;  Judas  is  ‘an  incarnation  of  the  devil.’ 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  gives  (Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  p.  264  f.)  a  succinct  summary  of  Daub’s 
‘gruesome  book,’  truly  says  that  he  is  ‘unjust  to 
Judas,  sacrificing  his  historical  and  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  to  a  speculative  theory.’  The  practical 
effect  of  such  exaggerations  of  the  innate  vice 
of  Judas  is  to  place  him  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity  ;  but  they  are  as  untrue  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelists’  delineation  of  his  character  as  are  the 
attempts  to  explain  away  his  sin.  The  same 
objection  may  be  ui’ged  against  theories  which 
portray  Judas  as  a  mere  compound  of  malice  and 
greed,  uninfluenced  by  any  high  impulse  or  noble 
ambition.  In  the  Gospels  he  appears  as  a  man 
‘  of  like  nature  with  ourselves  ’ ;  lie  was  both 
tempted  of  the  devil  and  ‘  drawn  away  by  his 
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own  lust  ’ ;  Satan  approached  his  soul  along 
avenues  by  which  he  draws  near  to  us  ;  he  was 
not  ‘  twofold  more  a  son  of  hell  ’  than  ourselves 
(Mt  2315) ;  he  went  to  ‘his  own  place’  in  the 
‘  outer  darkness,’  because  he  turned  away  from 
the  ‘  light  of  life  ’ ;  the  darkness  ‘  blinded  his 
eyes’  because  he  would  not  abide  in  the  light, 
though  ‘  the  true  light  ’  was  shining  upon  him 
(cf.  1  Jn  28tr-). 

(c)  The  mingled  motives  theory. — The  key  to  the 
complex  problem  of  the  character  of  Judas  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  single  word.  The  desire  to 
simplify  his  motives  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
an  attempt  to  exonerate  him  from  guilt ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  description  of  him  as  the 
devil  incarnate.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two 
extremes  ;  in  Judas,  possibilities  of  good  were  un¬ 
realized  because  he  ‘gave  place  to  the  devil.’  It 
is  a  mistake  to  set  one  motive  over  against  another, 
as  though  a  man  of  covetous  disposition  may  not 
also  be  ambitious,  and  as  though  an  ambitious 
man  may  not  also  be  jealous.  The  references  to 
Judas  in  the  Gospels,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  called  in  this  article,  furnish  reasons, 
it  is  believed,  for  saying  that  Judas  was  swayed 
by  all  three  motives,  one  being  sometimes  more 
prominent  than  another,  and  the  one  reacting 
upon  the  other.  It  may  well  be  that  ambition 
would,  for  a  time,  restrain  covetousness,  and  yet 
revive  it  in  the  hour  of  disappointment ;  whilst, 
in  turn,  jealousy  would  embitter,  and  covetousness 
would  degrade  ambition. 

(a)  Violence  is  done  to  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  when  covetousness  is  eliminated  from 
the  motives  which  influenced  Judas.  His  covetous 
disposition  is  not  incompatible  either  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  his  own  free  will, 
or  with  his  position  of  trust,  or  with  his  remorse 
at  the  consequences  of  his  perfidy.  (1)  The  call 
of  Jesus  would  arouse  ‘a  new  affection,’  powerful 
enough  to  expel  for  a  time  all  selfish  greed,  even 
though  Judas,  like  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  cher¬ 
ished  the  hope  of  attaining  to  honour  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  (2)  His  appointment  by  Jesus 
to  a  position  of  trust  scarcely  ‘  proves  that  he  was 
no  lover  of  money’  (Fairbairn,  op.  cit.  p.  266);  to 
entrust  a  man  possessing  more  than  ordinary 
business  gifts  with  the  common  cash-box  is  to 
provide  him  with  an  opportunity  of  honourable 
service  which  may  become  the  occasion  of  his 
downfall ;  it  was  along  the  line  of  his  capacity 
to  handle  moneys  that  the  temptation  came  to 
Judas  to  handle  them  to  his  own  gain.  (3)  The 
objection  that  the  remorse  of  Judas  discredits  the 
idea  of  his  being  actuated  by  greed  of  money  has 
force  only  when  covetousness  is  regarded  as  the 
sole  motive  of  the  betrayal.  What  we  know  of 
the  conduct  of  Judas  towards  the  close  of  his 
career  suggests  that  covetousness — the  sin  against 
which  Jesus  had  so  earnestly  warned  His  discioles 
— was  once  more  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

((3)  To  say  that  Judas  was  ambitious  is  not  to 
differentiate  him  from  his  fellow-Apostles.  The 
contrast  between  him  and  them  was  gradually 
brought  to  light  as  together  they  listened  to  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus;  that  contrast  is  de¬ 
finitely  marked  by  St.  John  when  he  first  men¬ 
tions  .Judas  (671).  It  was  a  time  of  crisis;  the 
Apostles  had  been  severely  tested  (1)  by  the 
refusal  of  Jesus  to  accept  the  homage  of  the 
Galilsean  crowd,  who  had  been  impressed  by  His 
recent  miracles  and  desired  perforce  to  make  Him 
king;  (2)  by  the  searching  question,  ‘Would  ye 
also  go  away?’  (v.B7)  put  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve, 
when  Master  and  disciples  were  alike  saddened  by 
the  desertion  of  the  many.  St.  Peter  thought  he 
was  speaking  for  all  the  Twelve  when  he  made  his 
confession  of  faith  ;  but  within  that  select  circle 


there  was  one  who  had  not  found  in  Christ  all 
that  he  was  seeking.  Jesus  saw  that  already  in 
spirit  Judas  was  a  deserter,  and,  as  Westcott 
points  out,  a  man  who  regards  Christ  ‘  in  the  light 
of  his  own  selfish  views  ’  is  ‘  turning  good  into 
evil  ’  (5ux/3cf\\eu'),  and  is,  therefore,  a  partaker  of 
‘that  which  is  essential  to  the  devil’s  nature’ 
(Speaker's  Com.  in  loc.).  It  was  in  the  light  of 
the  Betrayal  that  St.  John  came  not  only  to 
recognize  in  Judas  the  disloyal  Apostle  to  whom 
Christ  referred  without  mentioning  his  name,  but 
also  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  ‘  One  of  you  is  a  devil  ’  (67U).  The  whole 
incident  shows  that  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus 
had  proved  a  disillusionment  to  Judas;  when  he 
joined  the  disciples  of  Christ,  he  hoped  for  more 
than  ‘  words  of  eternal  life  ’ ;  baffled  ambition  was 
one  of  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  do  the 
devil’s  work  of  betrayal. 

(7)  Reasons  for  believing  that  jealousy  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  led  Judas  to  turn  traitor 
have  been  given  above  (cf.  ii.  (c)).  An  ambitious 
man  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  temptation. 
It  would  embitter  Judas  to  realize  that  he  was 
in  a  false  position  owing  to  his  misconception  of 
the  aims  of  Christ,  that  his  chances  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  coming  kingdom  were  dwindling,  and 
that  some  of  the  least  of  his  brethren  would  be 
greater  than  he.  In  proportion  as  others  gained 
a  higher  place  than  himself  in  the  esteem  of  Christ, 
the  expectations  he  had  been  cherishing  would 
fade.  ‘Trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  jealous  con¬ 
firmation’  of  their  fears.  Fuller  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  Judas  would  probably  enable  us  to  see  this 
sin  in  germ.  It  may  also  be,  as  Ainger  suggests 
(op.  cit.  p.  234),  that  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
because  ‘there  was  so  little  to  tell.’  Judas  is 
described  as  ‘  a  sullen  and  silent  person  .  .  . 
dwelling  ever  on  himself  —  how  he  should  profit 
if  the  cause  were  victorious,  how  he  might  sutler 
if  the  cause  should  fail.’  Such  a  man  would  be 
prone  to  jealousy  and  ‘  fit  for  treasons.’ 

Whether  covetousness,  ambition,  or  jealousy 
was  the  basal  motive  of  Judas  when  he  betrayed 
Jesus,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say.  It 
is  probable  that  the  flame  of  resentment,  kindled 
by  baffled  ambition,  was  fanned  by  malign  jealousy 
and  base  desire  to  snatch  at  paltry  gain  when  all 
seemed  lost.  That  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  tor¬ 
mented  Judas  does  not  prove  that  they  had  never 
attracted  him ;  that  he  keenly  suffered  from  the 
pangs  of  remorse  makes  neither  his  evil  deed  nor 
Iiis  evil  motives  good.  All  that  we  are  warranted 
in  saying  is  well  expressed  by  Bruce  (The  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  p.  367) :  ‘  He  was  bad  enough  to  do 
the  deed  of  infamy,  and  good  enough  to  be  unable 
to  bear  the  burden  of  its  guilt.  Woe  to  such  a 
man  !  Better  for  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  never 
been  born  !  ’ 

v.  References  to  Judas  in  post  -  Biblical 
Literature.  —  (a)  Apocryphal  works.  —  In  the 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  Judas  Iscariot  is 
mentioned  (§  2).  In  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Childhood  (§  35)  Judas  is  represented  as  possessed 
by  Satan  at  the  birth  of  Jesus;  he  tried  to  bite 
Jesus,  but  could  not ;  he  did,  however,  strike 
Jesus,  and  immediately  Satan  went  forth  from 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  mad  dog.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Judas  (Iren.  adv.  Har.  i.  31 ;  cf.  Epiph.  xxxviii. 
1.  3)  the  Cainites — an  important  Gnostic  sect — are 
said  to  have  declared  ‘  that  Judas  the  traitor  .  .  . 
knowing  the  truth  as  no  others  did,  alone  aceoin 
plished  the  mystery  of  the  betrayal.’  In  the  Acts 
of  Peter  (§  8),  Peter  speaks  of  Judas  as  his  ‘  fellow- 
disciple  and  fellow-apostle’;  he  also  refers  to  his 
‘godless  act  of  betrayal.’  In  the  Acts  of  Thomas 
(§  32)  the  dragon  or  serpent  says,  ‘  I  am  he  who 
inflamed  and  bribed  Judas  to  deliver  the  Messiah 
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to  death.’  Later  (§  84),  there  is  a  warning  against 
‘theft,  which  enticed  Judas  Iscariot  anti  caused 
him  to  hang  himself.’  The  account  of  the  death 
of  the  serpent  (§  32)  probably  contains  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  story  of  the  deatli  of  Judas;  after 
sucking  the  poison  the  serpent  ‘  began  to  swell,’ 
and  ultimately  ‘burst.’  L)r.  Rendel  Harris  (o/i. 
cit.  p.  508)  quotes  from  Solomon  of  Bassora,  The 
Book  of  the  Bee,  the  interesting  comparison :  ‘Judas 
Iscariot,  the  betrayer,  .  .  .  was  like  unto  the 
serpent,  because  he  dealt  craftily  with  the  Lord.’ 

(b)  Earl)/  Christian,  writings. — Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  xlvi.  8)  combines  ‘  the  \\  ords  spoken 
by  our  Lord  with  regard  to  Judas’  (Mt  2624  = 
Mk  1421)  with  ‘a  saying  recorded  in  another  con¬ 
nexion  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels’  (cf.  Mt  188f- 
etc.).  Hernias  {Vis.  iv.  ii.  6)  probably  borrows 
tlie  same  saying  from  the  Synoptists,  ‘  the  change 
being  no  greater  than  we  may  expect  when  there 
is  no  express  quotation  ’  (cf.  The  NT  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers ,  pp.  61,  121). 

Papias  refers  to  the  horrible  end  of  Judas  (cf. 
above,  iii.  (c))  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  ‘  Exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  ’  (Cramer,  Catena 
in  Mat.  27).  From  the  same  book  Iremeus  ( adv . 
liter.  v.  333f-)  quotes  an  ‘unwritten’  saying  of 
Jesus,  foretelling  days  when  the  earth  shall  be 
marvellously  fruitful,  and  the  animals  shall  be  at 
peace.  Papias  further  says  that  ‘  when  the  traitor 
Judas  did  not  give  credit  to  these  things,  and  put 
the  question,  “  How  then  can  things  about  to 
bring  forth  so  abundantly  be  wrought  by  the 
Lord?”  the  Lord  declared,  “They  who  shall  come 
to  these  [times]  shall  see.”’ 

Tertullian,  like  Irenseus  (cf.  above,  v.  (a)),  con¬ 
demns  the  Cainites  because  they  held  the  conduct 
of  Judas  to  be  meritorious  ;  he  represents  them  as 
saying  (adv.  omnes  Hcereses,  ii. ) :  1  Judas,  observing 
that  Christ  wished  to  subvert  the  truth,  betrayed 
Him.'  Tertullian  also  (adv.  Marcionem,  iv.  40) 
refers  to  the  treachery  of  Judas  as  predetermined 
by  prophecy. 

Origen  ( contra  Celsum,  ii.  Ilf.)  replies  to  the 
‘  childish  objection  that  no  good  general  was  ever 
betrayed  ’ ;  Celsus  is  reminded  that  he  had  learnt 
of  the  betrayal  from  the  Gospels,  and  that  he  had 
called  ‘the  one  Judas  many  disciples,’  thus  un¬ 
fairly  stating  his  accusation  (cf.  also  Tract,  in 
Mat.  35). 

(c)  Folk-lore. — Some  of  the  wild  fables  about  J  udas 
may  be  traced  to  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
(cf.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  art.  ‘Jew’  in  Ency.  Brit  A 
xiii.  674).  Another  source  of  popular  tradition  is  a 
17th  cent,  work  by  Ulrich  Megerle,  a  Vienna  priest, 
generally  known  as  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara.  His 
Judas  der  Erzschelm,  oder  eigentlicher  Entwurf  und 
Lcbensbeschreibung  des  Ischariotischen  Bbsewichts 
was  translated  into  several  European  languages  ; 
the  English  edition  bears  the  title,  The  Arch- 
Knave,  or  the  H istory  of  Judas  from  the  cradle  to 
the  gallows.  From  the  Polychronicon  (14th  cent.) 
and  the  Golden  Legend  (13th  cent.)  many  stories 
of  Judas,  current  as  folk-lore,  are  supposed  to  be 
derived.  Many  curious  allusions  to  Judas  and 
quaint  customs  connected  with  his  name  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  5,  6,  7,  iii.  7,  iv.  1, 
v.  6.  Cholevius,  Gesrhichte  der  deutschen  Poesie 
nach  ihren  antiken  Elementen,  compares  the  Judas 
legend  with  the  (Edipus  story. 

Literature. — It  is  superfluous  to  name  Lives  of  Christ,  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  articles  in  Encyclopedias.  Men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  of  the  most  important  works  which 
deal  with  the  NT  narratives  of  the  life  of  Judas,  to  which  may 
now  he  added  Expositor,  ni.  x.  [1889]  161  ff.  ;  lier.  Sermons, 
i.  282ff.  ;  Stalker,  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  ff. 
Interesting  studies  of  or  references  to  Judas  will  be  found  in 
the  following  poems:  Story,  .4  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Matthew  Arnold,  St.  Rrnmdan ;  Robert  Buchanan,  The  Ballad 
of  Judas  Iscariot  ;  Keble,  Judas's  Infancy  (‘Cradle  Songs’  12 
in  Lyra  Jnaocentium ).  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  mentions  Gianni, 
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Sonnet  on  Judas  ;  a  few  German  poems  may  be  added  :  Klop- 
stock,  Mesxias,  3rd  Aufzug ;  Geibel,  Judas  Ischarioth ;  Max- 
Crone,  J udasrdtsel  and  Der  Sohn  des  I  ’  erderbens. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 

JUDGING  (by  men).— 

In  the  NT  "  to  judge  ’  is  always  a  tr.  of  xpivuv  or  its  compounds, 
although  xp.vu  is  frequently  rendered  by'  other  words  than 
‘judge.’  The  primary  meaning  of  xp.vca  is  to  separate,  put 
asunder.  Through  the  derivative  signification  to  search  into, 
to  investigate,  it  came  to  mean  to  choose,  prefer,  determine,  to 
decide  moral  questions  or  disputes  after  examination,  to  judge. 
In  this  last  sense  it  is  used  of  the  authoritative  decisions  Christ 
will  declare  as  to  conduct  and  destiny  at  the  general  judgment 
of  tlie  last  day.  When  xpnoa  is  not  rendered  by  ‘  judge  ’  in  the 
NT,  it  always  involves  the  kindred  meaning  of  reaching  a  de¬ 
cision,  or  of  action  consequent  upon  a  decision.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  means  to  determine  to  pursue  the  course  decided  upon 
as  itest.  St.  Paul  had  determined  (xixp.xt  i)  to  sail  past  Ephesus 
[  (Ac  2010)  ;  he  determined  (Ixpmx.)  not  to  know  anything  among 
the  Corinthians  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  (1  Co  22) ; 
not  to  come  to  them  in  sorrow  (2  Co  21).  The  Jews  denied  Jesus 
before  Pilate  w  hen  lie  was  determined  (xpivxv to?)  to  let  Him  go 
(Ac  313,  see  also  2421  252-\  1  Co  737).  In  Mt  540  xp.^ai  ;3 
rendered  ‘go  to  law’  in  RV,  and  other  forms  are  rendered 
‘  condemn  ’  ( Ac  1327),  ‘  called  in  question  ’  (242l),  •  ordained  ’ 
(164),  ‘esteemeth  ’  (Ro  14“). 

1.  Judging  by  men  permitted  and  commended. — - 
The  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  both  the  actions 
of  men  and  their  characters  as  manifested  in  their 
conduct  is  implied  in  the  power  of  rational  and 
moral  discrimination  which  all  possess.  Its  exer¬ 
cise  is  also  made  imperative  by  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Men  must  form  an  opinion  not  only  of 
the  quality  of  deeds,  but  also  of  those  who  do 
them,  if  there  is  to  be  the  prudent  and  wise  action 
in  our  necessary  relations  to  others,  which  shall  be 
best  for  us  and  for  them.  St.  Paul  recognizes  this 
power  of  moral  judgment  in  even  the  heathen 
(Ro  214'16).  To  this,  truth  and  right  conduct  may 
confidently  appeal  (2  Co  42).  He  commends  those 
w I10  exercise  it  upon  all  moral  questions,  and  hold 
fast  the  good  it  approves,  and  abstain  from  the  evil 
it  condemns  (1  Tli  521-22).  It  is  to  this  moral  judg¬ 
ment  that  all  true  teaching  and  preaching  appeal. 
Our  Lord  assumes  that  all  have  the  power  to  know 
the  quality  of  outward  deeds  of  men,  and  lays 
down  the  principle  that  the  quality  of  the  man 
corresponds  with  that  of  his  deeds  (Mt  715"la),  and, 
therefore,  that  we  can  form  a  right  judgment  of 
men,  when  the  fruitage  of  their  lives  matures, 
however  much  they  may  seek  to  hide  under  false 
pretences.  To  this  great  principle  of  judging  our 
Lord  made  frequent  appeal  in  His  controversies 
with  the  Pharisees.  The  Satanic  conduct  of  these 
leaders  proved  them  the  children  of  the  devil, — as 
having  his  nature  (Jn  S38'44), — while  His  own  works 
made  it  plain  He  was  from  God  (Jn  536  1025  etc. ). 
Even  in  Mt  71"5,  in  connexion  with  our  Lord’s 
strongest  condemnation  of  judging,  it  is  implied 
(vv.2- 5)  that  men  may  judge  others  guilty  of  faults 
and  help  to  cure  them  of  the  failings  discovered,  if 
they  but  be  free  enough  from  faults  themselves  to 
have  the  clearest  discernment.  He  also  censures 
the  Jews  (Lk  1257)  because  they  do  not  judge  what 
is  right  as  to  the  Messianic  time  of  His  preaching, 
as  they  do  the  signs  of  the  sky,  and  are  therefore 
in  danger  of  arraignment  and  condemnation  at  the 
nighest  tribunal. 

2.  The  judging  which  is  condemned.— (a)  That 
piompted  by  a  wrong  spirit.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
forbidden  by  our  Lord  in  Mt  71'4.  It  is  prompted 
by  a  critical  and  censorious  spirit.  The  man 
possessed  by  this  disposition  subjects  others  to 
searching  scrutiny  to  find  out  faults.  Where  even 
the  smallest  defects  are  discovered,  he  becomes  so 
absorbed  in  them  that  lie  is  oblivious  alike  of  his 
own  greater  faults  and  the  greater  virtues  which 
may  lie  associated  with  the  minor  faults  of  others. 
Those  who  are  critical  of  others  in  order  to  find 
something  to  blame,  instead  of  being  critical  of 
themselves  in  order  to  become  fitted  to  Help  them, 
will  but  bring  upon  themselves  from  God  as  well 
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as  from  men  t lie  condemnation  they  are  so  ready  to  | 
mete  out  to  others  (see  also  Lk  637). 

(h)  Judging  according  to  false  or  inadequate  j 
principles  or  standards.  In  Jn  723-  24,  cf.  5s,  our 
Lord  condemns  judging  upon  superficial  principles 
— mere  literal  conformity  to  outward  rules.  Had 
the  Jews  seen  the  deeper  intent  of  the  Sabbath 
law,  they  would  not  have  condemned  Him  for 
apparently  breaking  it  by  healing  a  man  on  that 
day.  It  was  this  superficial  standard  of  judging — 
on  literal  and  mere  legal  grounds  rather  than 
upon  the  deeper  underlying  principles — which  con¬ 
stituted  judging  after  the  flesh  rather  than  after 
the  spirit.  It  is  only  the  judging  after  the  spirit 
that  is  righteous  and  to  be  commended  (Jn  815). 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  natural  (i/u/yucJs)  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  but  he 
that  is  spiritual  (irrevpaTiKos)  judgeth  (avaKplvei)  all 
things  (1  Co  214).  The  one  has  in  his  nature  only 
that  to  which  the  mere  outward  and  superficial 
appeals — the  other  has  in  him  that  in  which  the 
deepest  inner  principles  of  life  and  action  find  a 
response.  The  latter,  through  this  sensitive  re¬ 
sponse  of  his  nature  to  the  deepest  truths,  can  give 
strict  judgment  as  to  their  character. 

Literature. — Dale,  Laws  of  Christ,  p.  93,  Week  Day  Sermons, 
p.  32;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  621;  Mozley,  Cn.il). 
Sermons,  p.  72  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  274. 

C.  Goodspeed. 

JUDGMENT. — The  Synoptic  Gospels  differ  from 
the  Gospel  of  John  in  their  view  of  a  judgment. 
The  former  set  forth  a  multitude  of  external  tests 
which  furnish  ground  for  continuous  judgment  in 
this  life.  The  ‘  deeds ’  or  ‘  works  ’  of  a  man  are 
a  measure  of  his  attitude  toward  Jesus  Christ. 
'Phe  Gospel  of  John  is  more  especially  concerned 
with  the  inner  and  hidden  judgment  which  is 
being  pronounced  continually  in  man’s  soul.  The 
sensuous  and  external  aspects  are  little  empha¬ 
sized.  All  the  Gospels  hint  unmistakably  at  a 
final  crisis  or  judgment. 

Mt.  is  pre-eminently  the  Gospel  of  judgment,  for,  throughout, 
Jesus  appears  as  the  Judge  of  men,  and  is  always  discriminating 
and  separating  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  the  sincere 
man  from  the  hypocrite  (IS*  2533  1326-30  312  gs.  6).  The  pre: 
dominance  of  this  special  aspect  of  Jesus’  teaching,  selected  from 
among  His  varied  utterances,  in  this  Gospel,  may  arise  from 
Matthew’s  Hebrew  predisposition  to  consider  Israel  as  a  people 
separated  from  the  Gentile  world.  Almost  every  utterance 
carries  within  it  an  unmistakable  voice  of  judgment  which 
separates  men  into  two  classes.  The  judgment  which  eventuates 
in  blessedness,  as  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  53-10),  or  as  ‘Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father’  (2534),  is  as  notable  as  that  which  leads  to 
separation  from  Christ  and  to  eternal  wretchedness  (254<5). 

1.  Jesus  is  the  Judge. — This  is  the  view  01  all 
the  Gospels.  The  Father  gives  all  judgment  to 
the  Son  (Jn  522'27).  Jesus  came  into  the  world  for 
judgment  (939).  He  separates  men  under  moral 
tests  (Mt  2531'4li,  cf.  T23).  He  pronounces  judgment 
on  the  Pharisees  (2i,5'J6).  He  judges  Satan  (1623). 
He  imparts  the  authority  for  judgment  to  men 
(1619).  (Cf.  Ac  1042,  Ro  1410,  2  Co  510,  2  Ti  41).  His 

udgrnent-seat  is  at  the  same  time  the  throne  of 

I  is  glory  (Mt  2o31),  as  it  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  work  which  He  has  mediated  in  creation  and 
in  redemption.  The  judgment  will  be  glorious, 
because  then  will  be  the  final  enthronement  of  holi¬ 
ness  among  men,  and  the  deposition  of  evil.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  He  .associates  with  Himself  the 
twelve  disciples  (like  the  Roman  assessors  of  judg¬ 
ment)  who  are  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
(Mt  1928,  Lk  2230  ;  cf.  1  Co  62-  3).  This  exhibits  the 
vital  union  of  righteous  souls  with  Christ,  for  the 
new  life  which  His  disciples  obtain  through  Him 
would  dispose  them  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
the  same  principles  of  justice  as  does  their  Lord. 
It  is  fitting  that  He  who  has  mediated  creation, 
maintenance,  and  redemption,  should  pronounce 
judgment  upon  man  with  regard  to  his  attitude 
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and  responsibility  toward  each  of  these  sovereign 
acts  and  relations.  All  judgment  is  determined 
by  the  attitude  which  men  hold  towards  Christ, 
lie  is  set  forth  as  a  perpetual  challenge  to  men  to 
live  a  right  thinking  and  right  acting  life. 

2.  The  Judgment. — Jesus  in  the  Gospels  presents 
an  almost  numberless  series  of  tests  by  which  men 
may  judge  themselves  in  this  present  age.  Their 
‘  works’  or  ‘deeds’  are  reviewed  (Mt  lb27  2o31 ;  cf. 
Ro  2s,  Rev  2012).  Every  kindness  to  a  disciple 
will  be  rewarded  (Mk  941,  Mt  1042).  Every  cause 
of  stumbling  to  one  of  these  little  ones  (Lk  IT2) 
will  be  punished.  Jesus  presents  Himself  as  the 
supreme  and  personal  test.  What  is  man’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Him  as  proved  by  ‘  his  deeds  and 
works’?  This  kind  of  judgment  is  continuous 
and  cumulative  here,  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  at 
the  iinal  crisis  or  judgment.  These  are  some  of 
the  tests  : 

Following  Him  (Mt  448-22 1038 1928,  Mk  »34) ;  confessing  Him  (Mt 
1032,  I ,],  128);  failure  to  appreciate  His  presence  anrl  work 
(Mt  ll21);  failure  to  come  to  Him  (Jn  54n);  failure  to  believe 
Him  (Jn  318);  failure  to  obey  Him  (Jn  336) ;  failure  to  honour 
Him  (Jn  J23);  failure  to  stand  with  Him  (Mtl230);  failure  of 
right  fruitage  (Mt  2131-42  716,  Lk  644)  •  failure  in  outward  con¬ 
duct  (Mt  22D-13);  failure  to  help  men  (Mt  2534  46);  failure  to 
repent  (Jn  54(l);  failure  to  use  the  gifts  of  God  (Mt  2514-30); 
making  lightof  His  personal  invitations  (Mt  221T) ;  unwillingness 
to  hear  His  words  (Mt  1241-42);  unwillingness  to  forgive  an 
injury  (Mt.6'5  1  828-30);  being  ashamed  of  Him  (Mk  838);  breaking 
a  commandment  (Jit  5 1  f  ;  the  spirit  of  our  judgment  on  others 
(Mt  72) ;  faith  or  lack  of  it  (Mt  8™  922. 29  152s,  Mk  ft34) ;  heart 
unreceptive  to  His  words  (Mt  10lJ- 15) ;  hypocrisy  (Mt  2313-36) ; 
idle  words  (Jit  1236) ;  lip  service  without  the  heart  (Jit  151) ; 
selfish  conceit  (Jit  62) ;  wicked  pride  (Mk  1238) ;  ]0ve  of  dark¬ 
ness  (Jn  31 9) ;  rejection  of  His  disciples  (Lkl0l°);  adultery  (Mt 
199) ;  commercialism  in  worship  (Jit  2143) ;  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit  (Mt  1231-32) ;  loving  others  more  than  God  (Jit  1031); 
hearing,  seeing  the  Son,  with  belief  or  with  failure  to  believe 
(Mt  72J  1323,  Jn  524  640);  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple 
(Mt  lO42) ;  mercifulness  (Lk  636);  love  to  Christ  (Lk  74",  Jn  2116) ; 
love  to  enemies  (Lk  627) ;  humble-mindedness  as  a  child  (Mt  184); 
fidelity  of  service  (Jit  2014  2446-51);  endurance  in  well-doing 
(2413) ;  doing  will  of  God  (12-50) ;  deeds  in  general  (1627) ;  inward 
thoughts  and  motives  (Mk  721,  Lk  522. 23). 

These  .are  clear,  varied,  and  concrete  tests  which 
men  may  apply  daily  to  conduct  and  character, 
and  which  bring  them  into  continual  judgment. 
They  cover  almost  every  phase  of  human  life,  both 
inward  and  outward.  The  great  first  and  second 
commandments  in  the  law  which  our  Lord  enunci¬ 
ated  to  the  lawyer  (Mt  2237‘39)  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  judgment,  for  men  know  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  kept.  Judgments  are  continuous  in  the 
sphere  of  moral  life,  as  conscience  persistently 
affirms.  They  are  continuous  in  the  religious  life, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are 
found  in  these  teachings  and  in  the  character  of 
Jesus.  No  man  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  grounds 
on  which  judgment  is  pronounced  on  him,  because 
these  varied  tests  cover  clearly  and  openly  so  much 
of  his  life.  Jesus  always  holds  Himself  forth  (‘I 
am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,’  J11  14°)  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  life ;  and  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Him  leads  to  a  comparison  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (whom  Jesus  sends,  Jn  167)  is  to  con¬ 
vict  men  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment  (v.9), 
and  He  accomplishes  this  by  showing  men  their 
unlikeness  to  Christ.  The  character  of  Jesus  is 
thus  continually  a  challenge  to  men,  and  the 
measure  of  the  judgment  which  they  must  pass  on 
themselves.  In  all  the  Gospels,  judgment  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relation  which  a  man  holds  to  Jesus 
Christ.  But  the  Gospels  also  teach  that  this  con¬ 
tinuous  judgment  will  culminate  in  a  crisis  or 
Final  Judgment.  The  inadequacy  and  inequalities 
of  punishment  here  seem  to  demand  a  final  adjust¬ 
ing  of  the  accounts  of  all  men  on  principles  of 
eternal  equity.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus 
(Lk  lb20-26)  exhibits  this  final  accounting  and  the 
equitable  readjustment  of  their  respective  condi¬ 
tions.  Lazarus  had  wretchedness.  Dives  had 
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luxury.  The  continuous  judgment  in  this  life  did 
not  result  in  the  proper  rewards  and  penalties, 
hence  the  balances  are  struck  after  death,  Final 
judgment  and  penalty  are  then  reached. 

3.  The  time  of  this  Final  Judgment  is  set  forth 
in  the  Synoptics  as  at  ‘the  end  of  the  world’  (Mt 
1 339 ) .  Some  have  held  that  this  means  at  the  end 
of  each  man’s  life,  but  the  more  obvious  meaning 
is  the  end  of  this  time-order  of  race,  life,  and 
things  (cf.  He  927).  The  words  ‘  the  time  ’  (Mt  829), 
and  ‘  then  ’  (1627  261),  point  to  a  time  which  follows 
the  Lord’s  appearing  in  glory  with  His  angels  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  ‘  That  day  and 
hour  ’  (24M),  ‘  the  resurrection  of  life  ’  and  ‘  the 
resurrection  of  judgment’  (Jn  529),  are  the  anti¬ 
thetical  statements  of  what  takes  place  after  the 
resurrection,  which  to  one  class  of  men  is  entrance 
into  life,  and  to  the  other  entrance  into  judgment 
followed  by  spiritual  death.  The  Gospels  do  not 
give  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Final 
Judgment  follows  immediately  on  the  general  res¬ 
urrection.  The  weight  of  impression  is  that 
judgment  does  follow  immediately,  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  an  entire  misinterpretation  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  if  one  held  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  intervening  time. 

4.  All  mankind  and  all  evil  spirits  are  to  be 
judged. — ‘All  nations’  (Mt  2532)  and  all  men  (1236, 
Jn  529)  shall  be  judged  (cf.  Ro  1410,  2  Co  510,  Rev. 
2012-15).  jp  is  implied  in  Mt  829  that  evil  spirits  also 
are  to  stand  in  the  judgment.  Rut  it  is  clear  that 
the  holy  angels  do  not  come  into  judgment,  for  they 
accompany  and  serve  the  holy  Judge  (Mt  1627  2531). 
Judgment  would  not  be  necessary  for  men  if  it 
were  not  for  their  sin.  Wherever  there  has  been 
need  of  a  redemption,  there  will  be  need  of  a  Final 
Judgment. 

5.  Some  characteristics. — Jesus  Christ  the  Judge 

in  His  glory  (Mt  1627  1928,  Mk  836,  Lk  926)  [the 
glory  of  Jesus  will  be  as  manifest  in  His  judgments 
as  in  His  forgiveness]  ;  ‘  the  throne  of  his  glory  ’ 
(Mt  2531) ;  the  surrounding  holy  angels  as  His 
servitors  (cf.  Mt  1341)  ;  mankind  gathered  before 
Him  ;  evil  spirits  awaiting  their  final  doom  ;  the 
sharp  separations ;  the  openness  of  the  facts  upon 
which  judgment  proceeds ;  the  uncovered  moral 
life  of  every  man  ;  the  irrevocableness  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  (Mt  254B), — all  these,  together  with  the  mani¬ 
festly  diverse  feelings  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  present  a  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur, 
extent,  and  interest.  Judgment  stands  in  the 
Gospels  as  the  natural  terminus  of  an  seon  in  the 
life  of  the  race  which  began  with  Creation,  was 
continued  under  a  purpose  and  revelation  of  Re¬ 
demption,  and  demands  a  Judgment  as  its  proper 
culmination.  Nathan  E.  Wood. 

JUST  and  ‘  righteous’  in  AV  represent  the  same 
word,  SLkcuos,  which,  however,  has  usually  the 
wider  meaning  of  ‘  righteous,  observing  Divine  and 
human  laws,  one  who  is  such  as  he  ought  to  be, 
prop,  the  Heb.  p'is  ’  (Grimm-Thayer),  and  com¬ 
prehends  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  The  Vulg. 
iad  no  word  available  except  Justus,  which  strictly 
means  ‘  what  is  according  to  jus,  the  rights  of  man,’ 
hence  ‘  just  ’  in  many  places  in  AY.  In  the  Gospels 
it  is  used  of  Joseph  (Mt  l19),  Simeon  (Lk  225),  John 
the  Baptist  (Mk  620),  Joseph  of  Arimatlnipa  (Lk 
2350),  and  Christ  (Mt  2719’ 24).  In  Ac  314  752  22’4  (cf. 
1  P  318,  and  possibly  Ja  56)  ‘the  Just  One’  is  a 
Messianic  name  corresponding  to  the  prophecies  of 
the  Righteous  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Is  5311 ;  cf. 
1  l3f-,  .Jer  23s) ;  its  use  ‘  affords  in  itself  a  marvellous 
proof  of  the  impression  made  by  the  human  life  of 
Jesus  upon  those  who  knew  Him  best,  or  who,  at 
all  events,  like  St.  Stephen,  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  learning’  (Expos.  Gr.  Test.).  In  nearly 
every  case  RV  uniformly  gives  ‘righteous,’  exeep- 
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tions  being  Mt  54S  (‘rain  on  the  just  and  the  un¬ 
just’),  Lk  1!7  (‘wisdom  of  the  just’)  1414  (‘resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  just’).  In  Lk  225  ‘just’  might  perhaps 
have  been  retained  with  advantage  to  bring  out 
the  difference  in  the  same  verse  between  Sisaios 
and  et)Aa/3?)s,  which  latter  means  ‘reverencing  God, 
devout’  ('SLkcuos,  justus,  in  officiis  ;  ei’Aa/bjs,  Vulg. 
timoratus,  in  habitu  animse  erga  Deum  ’ — Bengel). 

For  full  discussion  of  SLkcuos  see  art.  Righteous. 

W.  H.  Dundas. 

JUSTICE.— 

In  the  AV  of  NT  the  word  ‘justice’  does  not  occur,  hixxionve 
being  always  translated  ‘  righteousness.’  For  the  adj.  Sixxiot  we 
have  ‘just’  and  ‘righteous’  used  interchangeably.  God  is  just 
(1  Jn  l9,  Rev  153),  righteous  (In  1725,  2  Ti  48);  Christ  is  the  Just 
One  (Ac  314  752>,  and  righteous  (1  Jn  21).  Men,  both  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  collectively,  are  just  or  righteous  (Mt  119  545  nyu 
1343,  Ac  1022  2415).  in  jn  530  we  have  just,  and  in  Rev  161 
righteous  judgment.  In  Col  41  to  5 ixcuov  refers  to  what  is  due 
by  masters  to  their  slaves ;  and  in  Mt  204  to  a  money  payment 
for  work  done.  This  haphazard  rendering  of  bixx.oc  is  partially 
rectified  in  the  RV.  In  classical  Greek  the  noun  and  the  adj. 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  moral  rectitude  in 
general ;  but  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristo¬ 
telian  philosophy  its  later  usage  inclines  to  the  narrower  sense 
of  political  and  social  justice.  Aristotle  (Nic.  Eth.  v.  1.  15) 
qualifies  the  general  idea  by  making  it  refer  to  what  is  due  to 
one’s  neighbour  ;  and  Plato  ( Republic ,  Bks.  i.  ii.  iv.)  deals  with 
hxxuxruvr,  at  great  length  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  sense  of 
political  and  individual  justice,  though  he  does  attempt  to  give 
the  idea  a  wider  scope  by  connecting  it  with  that  of  the  AbM>lute 
Good.  In  Biblical  Greek,  both  in  the  LXX  and  the  NT,  the 
wider  meaning  is  restored,  and  is  the  common  one.  In  Lk  19 
Zaoharias  and  Elisabeth  are  said  to  be  hixxtot ;  and  this  is  ex¬ 
plained,  if  not  defined,  by  the  words  -rocivoutvoi  iv  rxirxi;  rxi; 
tvrobxic  xxi  bixxtufxxtri  rov  tivpiov  'xfxifATToi.  This  is  the  general 
idea  of  righteousness  :  but  our  word  ‘  justice  ’  must  be  taken  as 
signifying  the  recognition  and  fulfilment  of  what  is  due  from 
one  to  another,  righteous  dealing  between  persons,  each 
rendering  to  others  what  is  their  right  and  due.  See  also  art. 
Righteous. 

1.  The  justice  of  God. — The  justice  of  God  is  an 
aspect  of  His  righteousness,  and  belongs,  therefore, 
to  His  essential  nature.  It  may  be  shown  to  have 
significance  for  the  Divine  life,  even  apart  from 
His  relation  to  others.  God’s  attributes  are  not 
all  of  eo-ordinate  worth.  His  omnipotence,  e.g., 
is  subordinate  to  His  ethical  attributes ;  it  does 
not  use  them  as  a  means  to  accomplish  its  ends, 
but  they  use  it.  Omnipotence  is  not  a  power  to 
do  what  it  wills,  but  to  do  what  God  wills  ;  and  as 
His  will  is  holy,  it  can  be  only  ethically  deter¬ 
mined.  If  in  God’s  nature  mere  power  were 
supreme,  and  holiness  and  love  subordinate,  this 
would  be  as  contrary  to  justice  as  when,  in  a 
kingdom,  the  rule  of  right  has  been  overturned  by 
irresponsible  violence.  As  in  the  State,  justice  is 
the  controlling  principle  which  preserves  the  body 
politic  for  the  discharge  of  its  several  functions, 
so,  in  the  Divine  justice,  we  have  the  regulative 
principle  of  order  in  the  Divine  nature  and  life. 

(1)  God’s  justice  in  His  relations  with  men. — He 
shows  favour  to  the  righteous.  He  could  not 
withhold  His  approval  of  that  in  them  which  is 
the  object  of  complacency  and  delight  in  Himself. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  a  claim  on 
God  for  a  happy  earthly  lot,  and  exemption  from 
earthly  troubles.  This  doctrine  of  recompense 
was  the  prevalent  one  during  the  early  and  non- 
reffective  stage  of  Israel’s  religious  progress ;  but 
it  did  not  bear  the  strain  put  on  it  by  the  national 
calamities.  In  the  teaching  of  Christ  it  is  re¬ 
pudiated  :  Mt  545  1328-  29,  Lk  162s  181"5,  Jn  92,3;  and 
in  Ro  848'39  and  He  12n  an  explanation  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  righteous  is  given  which  goes  far  to 
remove  their  seeming  variance  with  the  justice 
of  God.  They  are  part  of  His  fatherly  discipline 
by  whieh  His  children  are  prepared  for  their 
heavenly  inheritance  (2  Co  4IB- 17,  He  58).  Even 
here  they  have  their  great  reward  in  the  favour 
and  friendship  of  God  (Mt  510"12,  1  F  219, 20  312'14). 

(2)  God’s  justice  in  relation  to  sin. — God  is  just, 
and  will  therefore  punish  sin.  This  is  one  of  the 
Christian  certainties  (Gal  67).  Different  views, 
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however,  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  and  its  object.  .  Some  think  (and  this 
is  Kitschl’s  opinion)  that  the  true  punishment  of 
sin  consists  in  the  sense  of  guilt  and  alienation 
from  God  which  a  persuasion  of  the  Divine  dis¬ 
pleasure  awakens  ;  and  that  the  outward  evils 
which  are  regarded  as  punishments  are  really  due 
to  natural  causes  that  have  no  relation  to  human 
guilt  (Ritsehl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
47  ft'.,  257  ft’.).  Now,  the  sense  of  God’s  displeasure 
must  always  be  a  most  important  part  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  might  almost  stand  for  the  whole  of  it, 
if  we  could  suppose  the  sinner  as  responsive  to  it 
as  he  ought  to  be,  as,  e.rj.,  a  saint  made  perfect  in 
holiness  would  be.  To  such  "a  saint  the  sense  of 
alienation  from  God  would  be  harder  to  bear  than 
the  most  untoward  outward  calamity.  But  sin 
increasingly  blunts  the  sinner’s  susceptibility  to 
suffering  from  this  source ;  and  if  no  effective 
provision  has  been  made  to  bring  God’s  displeasure 
home  to  him,  he  would  at  last  work  out  his  term 
of  punishment.  There  may  be  no  link  of  causa¬ 
tion  between  our  sin  and  most  of  the  outward 
evils  of  life.  Maeterlinck  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  nature  knows  nothing  of  justice  ;  but  in  that 
case  we  should  have  to  believe  with  him  that 
neither  can  nature  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of 
a  Being  in  whom  ethical  attributes  are  supreme 
(Maeterlinck,  Buried  Temple,  Essay  on  the  ‘Mys¬ 
tery  of  Justice  ’). 

God’s  justice  in  relation  to  sin  is  at  once  retrib¬ 
utive,  educative,  and  protective.  It  is  retributive 
because  it  punishes  sin  simply  as  sin  ;  it  is  edu¬ 
cative  or  reformatory  because  the  punishment  is 
also  intended  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
transgressor;  it  is  protective  because  by  the  pun¬ 
ishment  others  are  restrained  from  wrong-doing, 
and  are  themselves  guarded  against  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  the  prevalence  of  unpunished 
sin.  That  the  Scripture  view  of  God’s  justice 
implies  retribution  may  be  shown  from  many 
passages  :  Mt  1627  24.  25,  Lk  1245'48,  Ro  2'3- 19  633,  2  Co 
5'9,  Col  336,  2  Th  l9,  He  22  1027.  One  could  scarcely 
gather  from  these  passages  that  God’s  sole  aim  in 
punishment  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Yet  this  is  the  popular  view  with  many  modern 
theologians.  As  a  protest  against  the  once  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  that  God,  in  punishing,  desires  merely 
to  exact  vengeance  without  any  regard  to  the 
sinner’s  repentance,  it  has  its  justification.  But, 
like  other  reactionary  views,  it  carries  us  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  whole  drift  of 
Biblical  teaching  is  that  God  punishes  sinners  be¬ 
cause  they  deserve  it.  Punishment  is  the  reaction 
of  His  holy  nature  against  wrong-doing,  and  with¬ 
out  it  the  moral  order  of  the  world  could  not  be 
maintained.  If  sin  did  not  arouse  His  displeasure, 
He  would  not  be  holy ;  and  if  He  did  not  manifest 
His  displeasure  objectively  by  punishment,  men 
could  not  know  that  He  is  holy.  But  it  is  said  that 
God  is  love,  and  that  what  love  inflicts  is  chastise¬ 
ment,  not  punishment  in  the  retributive  sense. 
Hedy  love,  however,  cannot  accomplish  its  end 
unless  the  sinner  is  brought  to  feel  that  he  deserves 
punishment.  How  could  punishment  benefit  him 
if,  while  undergoing  it,  he  believed  that  it  had  not 
been  merited?  Retribution  does  tend  to  the 
offender’s  improvement,  and  this  is  part  of  God’s 
purpose  in  it ;  but  its  reformatory  influence  never 
takes  effect  until  the  sinner  acknowledges  its 
justice.  His  improvement  begins  only  when  he 
is  brought  into  this  state  of  mind  and  feeling.  If, 
indeed,  God’s  sole  aim  were  reformation,  it  would 
follow  that,  if  rewards  carried  with  them  the  same 
benefits  as  punishments,  as  in  many  eases  they  do, 
then  the  offender  would  deserve  them,  and  this 
because  of  his  sin.  In  like  manner  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  it  is  right 


that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  spread  of 
violence  by  the  punishment  of  those  to  whom 
punishment  was  not  justly  due. 

God’s  justice  is  also  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  on  condition  of  repentance.  Repentance  is  a 
sign  that  the  disciplinary  purpose  which  accom¬ 
panies  retribution  has  not  missed  its  mark ;  and  if 
now  God  withheld  forgiveness,  it  would  imply  a 
failure  of  justice.  According  to  1  Jn  l9,  ‘God  is 
faithful  and  just  (Si/caios)  to  forgive.’  Forgiveness 
and  punishment  are  alike  connected  with  the 
justice  of  God.  The  justice  of  forgiveness  further 
appears  from  this,  that  the  man  who  repents  is  a 
different  moral  person  from  the  man  who  had 
sinned.  His  relation  to  his  sin  has  been  reversed  ; 
for  whereas  formerly  his  will  was  identified  with 
sin,  it  is  now  identified  with  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  regarding  it.  In  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  we  feel  that  he  is  a 
changed  man,  and  should  no  longer  be  treated  as 
if  sin  still  formed  part  of  the  texture  of  his  being. 
He  has  separated  from,  and  now  unsparingly  con¬ 
demns,  his  past  sinful  self  ;  and,  having  thus  come 
over  to  the  side  of  righteousness,  he  is  no  longer  a 
fit  object  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Theologians, 
who  first  make  logical  distinctions  between  the 
Divine  attributes  and  then  reason  from  these  as  if 
they  were  real  distinctions,  say  that  justice  can¬ 
not,  but  love  alone  can,  forgive  ;  as  if  love  and 
justice  were  two  contending  powers  in  God’s 
nature.  In  reality,  it  is  holy  love  that  forgives  ; 
and  this  means  that  love  and  justice  are  joined 
hand  in  hand  in  forgiveness  as  they  are  in  punish¬ 
ment.  From  a  non-moral  love  gifts  would  come, 
but  they  might  not  be  blessings ;  and  justice 
without  love  never  could  be  perfectly  just,  for 
love  is  part  of  the  tribute  which  justice  demands. 
The  OT  and  NT  writers  never  attempt  to  reconcile 
love  and  justice,  because  they  were  not  conscious 
of  any  contrariety  between  them  (see  Mt  612-  14- 15 

1231'32  1815-17.  21-3S)  Q37  737-50  133.  5  15ll-32  J  78.  4  JglO-H 

2261.  62 .  cf  Jn  2R5-W  Ac  23«  3la  531,  2  P  39,  1  Jn  l9). 
Of  course,  imperfection  clings  to  all  human  re¬ 
pentance,  because  past  sin  disqualifies  even  the 
sineerest  penitent  for  that  godly  sorrow  for  sin 
‘  which  worketh  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of’  (2  Co  7’°).  Hence  the  need  for  the  work  of 
Christ  ami  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  imperfect  repentance  is  atoned  for  and 
made  perfect. 

2.  Justice  in  man. — If  man  has  been  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  we  should  expect  to  find  re¬ 
flected  in  him  the  same  supremacy  of  the  ethical 
attributes  as  exists  in  God.  Thus  for  him  also 
justice  or  righteousness  will  be  the  supreme  law  of 
his  being,  obligatory,  not  through  any  human  con¬ 
vention,  but  in  virtue  of  man’s  Godlikeness.  As 
supreme,  it  will  be  regulative  of  his  whole  life, 
determining  bis  use  of  his  freedom,  the  outflow 
of  his  emotions  and  thoughts,  his  activity  in  all 
human  relations.  Justice  will  regulate  his  life 
Goclward,  for  God  has  definite  claims  on  man  for 
devotion  and  service ;  and  as  in  Christ  He  has 
made  Himself  known  as  a  Father  and  Saviour,  these 
claims  are,  for  the  Christian,  raised  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  obligation.  These  are  duties  which  man 
owes  to  God,  and,  when  they  are  withheld,  justice 
is  violated.  God  is  robbed  when  that  which  is  His 
due  is  not  rendered  (Mai  38).  Renee  the  just  or 
righteous  (oi/ccuos)  man  is  represented  as  walking 
‘in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless’ 
(Lk  1(1),  and  of  these  the  first  and  greatest  is, 
‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart’ 
(Mt  22:!7).  Not  until  we  give  God  this  whole¬ 
hearted  love  do  we  give  Him  His  due.  We  are 
then  ‘just  before  God’;  and  from  1  Jn  310, 17  420'  21 
51  we  learn  that  only  when  man  responds  to 
God’s  claim  can  he  fulfil  the  obligations  of  love 
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and  justice  to  his  fellow-men.  That  man  can  be 
just  or  unjust  in  relation  to  God  appears  also  from 
passages  in  which  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  state  of 
indebtedness — God  being  the  creditor  and  man  the 
debtor  (Mt  528  612  IS113"3'5,  Lk  741'43)  ;  and  from  those 
parables  in  which  God  and  man  are  related  as 
Master  and  servant,  or  King  and  subject  (Mt 
20i-iii  2i33-«  2514-30,  Mk  121'1-). 

One  characteristic  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  justice, 
as  compared  with  the  views  current  in  the  Jewish 
and  classical  worlds,  is  a  noteworthy  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  sphere.  Justice  to  man  as  man  was  a 
subject  of  speculation  among  the  Stoics,  but  in  the 
popular  morality  its  obligation  was  ignored  and 
even  repudiated.  The  Jew  hated  the  Samaritan 
(Lk  954)  and  despised  the  Gentile,  with  whom  he 
would  not  share  his  privileges  (Ac  2127"30).  Why 
should  they  show  favour  to  those  whom  God  had 
not  honoured  ?  The  Greek  was  bound  by  moral 
ties  to  his  fellow-citizens,  but  between  him  and 
the  barbarians  there  was  no  moral  reciprocity  ;  if 
he  was  conscious  of  any  obligation,  it  was  an 
obligation  to  do  them  all  the  injury  he  could. 
Then  again  there  was  the  slave  class,  who  were 
regarded  as  incapable  of  virtue,  and,  therefore, 
like  the  lower  animals,  outside  the  ethical  sphere. 
Thus  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  acknowledged  no 
moral  relationship  between  themselves  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  race.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  step  in  advance  when  Christ  proclaimed  a 
universal  Kingdom  of  justice  and  love,  and  taught 
that,  since  God  was  the  Father  of  all,  they  were 
due  to  all  men,  on  the  ground  not  of  citizenship  or 
nationality,  but  of  humanity  and  of  their  common 
relationship  to  God  (Mt  543'48  2819,  Lk  1030-37,  Jn  316 
1232). 

There  was  also  a  subjective  enlargement  of  its 
sphere.  Under  the  influence  of  Pharisaic  teaching 
and  example,  the  moral  law  had  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  merely  an  external  rule  of  conduct ;  the 
inner  world  of  thought  and  motive  and  feeling 
being  overlooked  or  regarded  as  of  only  secondary 
importance.  All  the  virtues  had  thus  sutt'ered 
deterioration,  and  justice  among  them.  But  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  claimed  this 
neglected  sphere  for  the  moral  law.  Its  authority 
was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  life  of  men, 
for  in  the  spiritual  realm  of  being,  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  accounted  as  deeds,  as  acts  of  the 
moral  self.  And  this  was  an  infinite  extension  of 
the  sway  of  justice.  ‘Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts’  (Mk  721). 
Sin  is  not  confined  to  outward  acts ;  it  begins  the 
moment  evil  thoughts  and  desires  arise  in  the 
heart ;  and  a  regime  of  justice  is  necessary  there. 
To  be  angry  with  our  brother  without  cause  is  to 
do  him  wrong  (Mt  522)  ;  and  the  man  is  accounted 
guilty  who,  while  refraining  from  actual  murder, 
yet  thinks  in  his  heart,  ‘  I  would,  if  I  dared.’  Our 
neighbour  has  a  claim  on  us,  that  we  should  think 
and  feel  justly  regarding  him  ;  and  when  this  is 
withheld,  we  fail  to  give  him  his  due.  Again,  the 
sin  of  adultery  may  be  begun  and  completed  by 
simply  looking  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  (Mt 
528).  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom,  the  man 
is  adjudged  to  have  wronged  the  woman.  The 
Christian  law  of  justice  is  embodied  in  the  Golden 
Rule,  ‘All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ’  (Mt  712) ; 
and  also  in  the  second  of  the  great  commandments, 
‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’  (Mk 
1231).  According  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we  are  to 
regard  our  fellow-man  as  an  alter  etjo,  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  his  place,  and  judge  his  claims  or  needs 
and  our  duties  from  his  point  of  view  (Ph  24"8). 
Then  the  commandment  tells  us  positively  what 
our  obligation  is.  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  him  as  thy¬ 
self,’  not  with  a  non-moral  love,  which  seeks 

nothing  higher  than  the  happiness  of  its  objects. 

We  are  to  care  for  him  with  that  holy  love  which 
attaches  itself  to  that  in  him  which  in  ourselves  is 
the  legitimate  object  of  our  self-love, — the  moral 
self  or  soul  which  was  created  in,  and  can  be 
restored  to,  the  image  of  God.  It  is  for  His  moral 
perfections  that  we  love  God  ;  and  the  claims  of 
Christian  justice  are  met,  only  when  our  love  for 
others  has  as  its  aim  their  restoration  to  Godlike¬ 
ness  (Mt  1626,  Ja  520,  He  1317).  The  Christian  law 
requires  us  not  merely  to  refrain  from  doing  our 
neighbour  wrong,  but  to  promote,  even  at  the  cost 
of  self-sacrifice,  his  highest  well-being  as  we  would 
our  own.  For  a  Christian  man  to  say,  ‘  I  have 
done  my  neighbour  justice,  and  he  has  no  claim 
on  me  for  more,’  is  to  prove  false  to  the  Christian 
ideal ;  for,  in  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness, 
benevolence  is  not  something  that  may  be  with¬ 
held,  but  is  simply  justice  made  perfect. 

Literature.  —  For  meaning  of  Slxxms  and  iixxiorinv  see 
Grimtn-Thayer,  Lex.  ;  Cremer,  Bib.-Th.  Lex.  ;  Westcott,  Ep. 
of  Jn.  24  f.  ;  Sanday-Headlam,  Rom.  28  ff.  See  also  T.  Aquinas, 

Sum.  i.,  Qu.  xxi.  ii.  2,  Qu.  lviii.-lxxxi.  ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol. 
vol.  i. ;  the  Dogmatics  of  Martensen  and  Dorner ;  Ritschl, 
Justification  and  Reconciliation ;  Moberly,  Atonement  and 
Personality,  esp.  i.-iv. ;  Clarke,  Outline  of  Theol.  ;  Stevens, 

Chr.  Doct.  of  Salvation ;  the  Christian  Ethics  of  Martensen 
(Social),  Dorner,  Newman  Smyth ;  Luthardt,  Hist,  of  Chr. 
Ethics ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  ;  C.  Wagner,  Justice ; 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo.  In  the  following  works  on  General  Ethics, 
‘Justice’  is,  in  the  main,  treated  from  the  Christian  stand¬ 
point:  Hegel,  Phil,  of  Right ;  Bradley,  Eth.  Studies'  Green, 
Proleg.  to  Ethics,  also  Principles  of  Polit.  Obligation  ;  M'Kenzie, 
Introd.  to  Social  Phil.;  Seth,  Ethical  Principles;  Maeterlinck, 
Essay  on  the  ‘Mystery  of  Justice’  in  his  Buried  Temple  [con¬ 
tains  some  fine  thoughts,  but  Agnostic  in  tone  and  tendency]. 

A.  Bisset. 

JUSTIFICATION.— 

I.  Biblical  doctrine. 

1.  The  OT  and  Pharisaic  doctrines. 

2.  The  Pauline  doctrine. 

II.  Historical. 

1 .  The  Catholic  doctrine. 

2.  The  Protestant  doctrine. 

3.  Modern  theories. 

III.  Constructive  treatment. 

I.  Biblical  doctrine. — 1.  The  OT  and  Phari¬ 
saic.  doctrines. — The  doctrine  of  justification  through 
faith  in  Christ  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Paul,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  two  factors,  his  Jewish  training  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  Christian  experience  on  the 
other.  The  idea  of  justification  itself  was  derived 
by  the  Apostle  from  the  Rabbinic  theology,  whose 
doctrine  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law  is 
at  once  the  antithesis  and  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  of  his  own.  The  Rabbinic  doctrine  again 
rested  upon  an  OT  basis.  We  can  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  idea  of  righteousness  before  God 
in  the  prophets,  who  from  the  first  judge  Israel  by 
the  standard  of  the  absolutely  righteous  demands 
of  Jahweh.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
the  idea  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  (Jer  2012,  Hab  l4-  13  24,  Ezk  320-  21  1819ff- 
3312ff-).  Further,  this  age  being  also  that  of  the 
development  of  the  Law,  whose  authors  aimed  at 
embodying  the  demands  of  Jahweh  in  a  practical 
form,  we  find  the  idea  connected  with  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  either  of  the  Law  as  a  whole  (Dt  624),  or  of  a 
single  commandment  contained  in  it  (2413).  Finally, 
in  the  post-exilic  period  the  idea  receives  a  great 
development.  God  is  characterized  as  the  right¬ 
eous  Judge  (Ps  97, 8  506  942  9610- 13  etc.),  whose 
righteousness  results  in  the  punishment  of  sinners 
(]6. 6  gi6  215-  s etc.).  The  actual  positive  recognition 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  is  said  in  Ps 

6212  to  depend  on  the  Divine  grace ;  the  latter 
term,  however,  is  practically  synonymous  with 
righteousness  in  its  beneficent  aspect  (33r>  368-  7 

489- 10  14517).  Sinners  God  can  justify  so  far  as 
they  are  at  bottom  righteous  (Jon  332(fl.  But  the 
godless  He  may  not  justify  (Ps  69a7).  The  general 
idea  is,  further,  that  the  recognition  of  righteous- 
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ness  by  God  is  manifested  by  outward  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  just  as  His  displeasure  is  shown  by  outward 
calamity  (Is  6513- 14,  Mai  42-  s,  Ps  3719-  90  etc.  ;  ef. 
Wellhausen,  IJG 5  p.  220,  n.  1).  In  the  later  post- 
exilic  literature,  however,  the  idea  that  the  right¬ 
eous  is  always  rewarded  and  the  wicked  always 
punished  in  this  life,  is  abandoned,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  conception  that  the  final  justification  or 
condemnation  takes  place  after  death  (Job  1925-  -8, 
Dn  122-  3).  This  conception  is  henceforth  pre¬ 
dominant,  as  in  the  Pharisaic  theology,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

The  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  God  was  purely  legal,  and  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  Law  as  a  contract  between  God  and  man. 
The  idea  of  grace  which  qualifies  the  legalism  of 
the  OT  sinks  altogether  into  the  background.  The 
Pharisaic  doctrine  implies  that  the  Divine  demands 
expressed  in  the  Law  can  be  satisfied,  and  that  the 
fulfilment  of  them  gives  a  claim  to  reward.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  this  claim  that  is  now  meant 
by  ‘justification.’  The  conception  is  further  carried 
out  into  detail  in  that  the  Law  is  regarded  atomi¬ 
cally  as  the  sum  of  the  commandments  it  contains 
(cf.,  however,  Dt  626).  Every  act  of  obedience  is 
entered  by  God  in  the  heavenly  books,  as  is  also 
every  act  of  transgression.  The  decision  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preponderance.  If  this  is  on  the  side  of 
the  good,  the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  fol¬ 
lows,  which  consists  in  the  declaration  that  the 
man  is  righteous.  The  account  is  finally  made  up 
at  death  (Weber,  Jud.  Theol .2  1897,  p.  277  ft'.). 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  whole  idea,  both  in 
the  OT  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  Pharisaic 
theology,  is  forensic.  With  this,  again,  agrees  the 
derivation  of  the  group  of  technical  terms  used  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  justification 
(piit,  npiy  ‘righteousness,’  p’ix  ‘righteous,’  p’p^n 
‘justify’).  This  group  has  almost  universally  a 
forensic  sense.  The  words  are  so  used  secularly,  and 
are  therefore  naturally  applied  with  this  meaning 
in  religion  (Sinend,  Alttest.  Religionsgeschinhte'1 , 
1899,  p.  388  f. ).  In  the  LXX  the  equivalents  are 
SmaioaiivT],,  Sisaios,  5ikcu6io.  On  the  constant  foren¬ 
sic  use  of  SiKaibw  in  the  LXX  (OT  and  Apocr. ),  also 
in  the  pseudepigraphic  books,  see  Sanday-Headlam, 
‘Romans’  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  31.  In  Tal¬ 
mudic  theology  pii  is  replaced  by  n-;t  ‘innocence,’ 
and  p'i*n  by  nisi  ;  rot  also  appears  for  p'is,  but  the 
latter  is  maintained  in  use  along  with  it  (Weber, 
p.  277  f.). 

It  is  finally  to  be  observed  that,  both  in  the  OT 
and  in  the  Rabbinic  theology,  righteousness  before 
God  and  justification,  whether  looked  for  from  the 
Divine  grace  or  on  the  ground  of  human  merit,  are 
religious  ideas.  Righteousness  is  not  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  moralist  might  seek  it,  but  always 
as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  this,  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Pauline  concep¬ 
tion  of  justification  by  faith  links  itself  on  to  the 
older  theologies.  What  St.  Paul  has  in  view  is 
always  the  question  of  acceptance  with  God,  and 
his  doctrine  is  the  answer  of  his  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  to  a  problem  set  in  the  terms  of  the  Pharisaic 
theology. 

2.  The  Pauline  doctrine. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
St.  Paul’s  idea  of  justification  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Pharisaic,  and'  like  it,  forensic.  In 
the  fundamental  passage  Ro  3i9ff-  the  whole  setting 
is  forensic.  Note  the  words  lea  wav  (I T 6a a  <ppayrj, 
uw68ikos  ( v. IS))  ;  tvcbwiov  aiirou  (v.20).  Mankind  is 
arraigned  before  the  judgment-bar  of  God,  and  the 
justification  which  follows  must  be  forensic.  So  in 
Ro  4r>  justification  is  connected  with  imputation,  a 
distinctly  legal  conception :  Xoyljterai  =  ‘  is  reckoned,’ 
i.e.  in  the  heavenly  account-books.  See,  further,  j 
Sanday-Headlam,  l.c.  p.  30,  who  decide  on  general  I 
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philological  grounds  that  Stsaiovr  means  to  / >r<> - 
nounce  righteous  :  ‘It  has  relation  to  a  verdict 
pronounced  by  a  judge.  ...  It  cannot  mean  to  make 
righteous.’  So  far,  then,  St.  Paul  is  in  agreement 
with  the  Pharisees.  But  the  deeper  insight  of  his 
conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  suppose  that  God 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  preponderance  of  per¬ 
formance  over  transgression.  For  him  to  attain 
righteousness  by  the  works  of  the  Law  would 
involve  the  complete  fulfilment  of  it.  But  this  is 
impossible  ;  for  all  are  sinners  (Ro  3-3).  Hence  St. 
Paul  concludes  that  '  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  God’s  sight  ’  (320). 

Here  is  the  point  where  St.  Paul  introduces  his 
doctrine,  based  on  his  own  personal  experience,  of 
a  new  method  of  justification  (321ff-),  of  which  the 
irinciple  on  God’s  side  is  grace  (x<*pi  !)>  the 

ree  unmerited  love  of  God  (J24),  and  on  man’s  side 
faith  (l17  45).  As  proceeding  from  the  Divine  grace, 
justification  by  faith  is  totally  opposed  to  justifica¬ 
tion  by  works,  which  depends  on  merit  (44).  Instead 
of  attaining  a  righteousness  by  his  own  efforts,  the 
believer  submissively  receives  a  righteousness  which 
is  wholly  of  God,  and  His  gift  (517 103,  Ph  39).  This 
casts  light  upon  the  Pauline  conception  of  faith. 
It  is  the  method  by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  sub¬ 
jectively  appropriated.  In  so  far  as  the  believer, 
instead  of  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  determined  by  God  (Ro  103),  faith  is  a 
species  of  obedience  ;  thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
obedience  of  faith  ( I5).  But  as  correlative  to  grace, 
or  the  free  love  of  God,  faith  is  psychologically 
trust,  a  believing  ‘  on  God  ’  (424). 

The  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace  which  awakens 
faith  takes  place,  according  to  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  (2  Co  519)  and  in  His  work,  more 
especially  in  His  death,  but  also  in  His  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Christ’s  death  was  the  work  of  the  Divine 
grace  in  that  God  ordained  it  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  sin,  Christ  dying  instead  of  sinners, 
that  in  the" act  of  justification  He  might  not  appear 
indulgent  of  sin  (Ro  325  ;  cf.  2  Co  5s1,  Ro  58). 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  also  included  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  by  which  God’s  grace  to  sinners  is  made  known 
(Ro  4“  8s4  109,  1  Co  1517),  but  St.  Paul  does  not 
define  its  exact  place  in  it.  In  fact,  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection,  as  the  object  of  faith,  is  hardly  separable 
from  the  Risen  Christ.  It  is  God’s  act  by  which 
He  presents  Christ  alive,  in  spite  of  His  death  (Ro 
424  109),  as  the  object  of  faith. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  finally,  that  justification 
requires  for  its  complete  explanation  both  sides  of 
the  correlation,  grace  and  faith,  which  in  St.  Paul’s 
mind  are  associated  in  the  closest  possible  manner. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  through  faith  ( 1 17  322) :  the  whole  is 
really  one  idea.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  the 
remarkable  interchange  of  language  which  the 
Apostle  uses  with  respect  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
correlation.  Justification  is  generally  associated 
more  closely  with  faith,  or  the  subjective  side 
(32ti  51).  But  in  2  Co  519  St.  Paul  says  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses, 
which  last  phrase  is  synonymous  with  ‘justifying 
men’;  so  that  here  justification  is  associated  with 
the  objective  side,  or  the  revelation  of  grace  (cf.  Ro 
32J).  So  also  in  Ro  519,  if  Succdw/xa  be  rightly  trans¬ 
lated  ‘sentence  of  justification ’  (so  Sanday-Head¬ 
lam,  l.c.  p.  141),  then  St.  Paul  here  represents  this 
sentence  as  falling  once  for  all  at  the  death  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  belongs  to  the  objective  side  of  the  correla¬ 
tion  ;  yet  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  in  Ro  3 25  as 
propitiatory  through  faith  in  His  blood.  Evidently, 
then,  grace  and  faith  are  so  organically  related 
that  the  one  implies  the  other,  and  is  properly 
j  understood  only  through  its  correlative. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  form  in  which  St. 
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Paul  has  expressed  his  doctrine  of  justification.  It 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  by  his  Pharisaic 
training,  and  is  that  of  a  forensic  judgment.  But 
the  form  is  all  that  the  Apostle  has  in  common 
with  the  Pharisaic  idea.  The  judgment  of  justifi¬ 
cation  in  his  conception  is  extra-judicial,  i.e.  God 
has  regard  in  it  to  considerations  outside  the  Law. 
The  righteousness  of  faith  is  ‘  apart  from  law  ’  (xwP‘s 
vbpou,  Ro  321).  The  Law  as  such  takes  account 
only  of  merit,  as  St.  Paul  himself  testifies  :  ‘  He 
that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them  ’  (Gal  312).  But 
the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  takes  account 
of  faith,  which  is  a  consideration  beyond  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Law  :  ‘The  law  .is  not  of  faith  ’  (ib.). 
In  fact,  in  justification  the  Law  is  transcended  by 
grace,  which  reckons  faith  for  righteousness  (Ro 
44-  5).  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  that  faith  is  a  work, 
and  that  grace  simply  reckons  the  work  of  faith 
instead  of  the  works  of  the  Law.  This  would  be, 
after  all,  half  legalism.  With  the  Apostle,  as  we 
have  seen,  faith  is  not  a  work,  but  a  receiving  ;  not 
a  second  principle  of  justification  over  against 
grace,  but  simply  the  reflex  of  Divine  grace  in 
man.  Grace  therefore  sees  in  faith  simply  this 
reflex  of  itself,  and  in  justifying  the  sinner  by 
faith  in  reality  justifies  on  the  ground  of  itself  (cf. 
Is  4325). 

What,  then,  is  the  essential  point  in  the  Pauline 
presentation  of  justification  as  forensic?  It  is,  to 
use  philosophic  language,  that  justification  is  a 
synthetic,  not  an  analytic  judgment.  It  is  not 
based  on  anything  in  the  believer — not  even  on  his 
faith,  which  comes  into  view  only  so  far  as  the 
Divine  grace  is  reflected  in  it.  In  justification 
God  ‘  justilies  the  ungodly’  (Ro  4s)  :  the  words  are 
evidently  chosen  by  St.  Paul  with  a  clear  sense  of 
the  paradox  involved,  as  the  deliberate  opposition 
of  language  to  the  OT  shows  (cf.  Ex  237,  Dt  251, 
Pr  17ls,  Is  523).  God  does  not,  in  justification, 
recognize  the  presence  of  any  attribute  in  the 
sinner ;  on  the  contrary,  He  adds  to  him  an  attri¬ 
bute  while  he  is  still  a  sinner,  viz.  that  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is  evident  that  the  paradoxical  character 
of  this  doctrine  created  misunderstanding  even  in 
St.  Paul’s  time  (Ro  38  ;  cf.  61) ;  and  it  has  done  so 
ever  since.  The  paradox,  however,  resolves  itself 
at  once  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  it  is  ‘  right¬ 
eousness,’  not  in  the  ethical,  but  in  the  religious 
sense,  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God, 
which  is  meant.  The  OT  taught  that  righteous¬ 
ness  was  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God  ; 
the  Pharisees  sharpened  this  into  the  doctrine  that 
the  performance  of  the  Law  was  the  condition. 
St.  Paul’s  language  is  determined  by  this  form  in 
which  he  found  the  problem  of  acceptance  with 
God  stated  ;  his  meaning  simply  is  that  God  accepts 
the  sinner  on  the  ground  of  His  mere  grace,  apart 
from  all  question  of  merit.  It  is  consequently 
1  only  another,  though  less  difficult,  expression  for 
the  same  act  of  the  Divine  judgment’  when  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  adoption  (vioOecria,  Gal  4s),  or  the 
reception  of  the  sinner  into  the  position  of  a  child 
of  God  (Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Theol.  ii.  p.  134). 
Adoption  is  also  formally  a  judicial  act,  and 
really  a  synthetic  act  of  the  Divine  judgment. 
The  possible  objection  to  this  identification  of  justi¬ 
fication  and  adoption,  viz.  that  justification  is  the 
act  of  God  as  Judge,  but  adoption  His  act  as 
Father,  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  justification  is  really  an  extra-judicial 
judgment,  proceeding  from  the  Divine  grace 
(Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation6,  iii. ,  Eng. 
tr.  p.  86  ff. ). 

Finally,  we  get  still  further  light  on  St.  Paul’s 
meaning  as  to  justification  from  the  fact  that  in 
Ro  47  he  introduces,  as  synonymous  with  the  im¬ 
putation  of  righteousness  or  justification,  the  OT 
idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  also  Eph  l7), 


which  links  his  teaching  on  at  once  to  that  of 
Christ  Himself ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Pauline 
conceptions  of  justification  and  adoption  are  simply 
the  equivalent  of  the  Fatherly  forgiveness  taught 
by  Jesus  (Kaftan,  DugmatilJ • 4,  p.  523).  The  idea 
that  forgiveness  is  something  merely  negative, 
while  justification  conveys  a  positive  status,  turns 
on  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  Biblical  idea  of 
forgiveness. 

ho  far  we  have  considered  justification  as  a 
Divine  operation  ;  it  now  remains  to  consider  its 
practical  issues,  when  it  takes  effect  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  sinner  to  fellowship  with  God.  Faith 
now  comes  into  view,  not  simply  as  the  reflexion 
of  grace,  but  in  its  psychological  nature  as  trust, 
including  the  submission  of  the  will  to  God ;  and 
the  practical  effects  of  justification  appear  as  the 
unfolding  of  this  trust  in  its  various  aspects.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  present  peace  with 
God  (Ro  51),  or  the  consciousness  of  acceptance 
with  Him.  Here  appears  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  Pharisaic  theology,  which,  teaching  not  the 
justification  of  the  sinner,  but  only  of  him  who 
has  kept  the  precepts,  defers  justification  till  the 
hour  of  death,  and  consequently  demands  in  the 
present  a  condition  of  anxious  fear  lest  in  the  end 
justification  should  not  be  attained  ("Weber,  l.c. 
pp.  284,  334  ff.  ;  cf.  Ro  816).  Along  with  present 
peace  goes  patience  in  all  present  suffering  (Ro 
52- 3-  5),  in  the  belief  that  it  is  Divinely  ordered  for 
the  best  ends  (828),  while  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  love  (5s  835"39).  Here 
appears  a  contrast  to  the  OT  point  of  view,  from 
which  temporal  sufferings  appeared  as  signs  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  This  contrast  is  strikingly 
brought  out  by  comparing  St.  Paul’s  triumphant 
use  of  the  quotation  in  Ro  836  with  its  original 
despondent  meaning  in  Ps  4422.  While  St.  Paul 
finds  it  impossible  that  persecution  should  separate 
the  believer  from  the  love  of  God,  the  Psalmist  sees 
in  it  a  proof  that  God  has  cast  off  His  people  (cf. 
Ps  449).  Finally,  there  is  no  fear  of  final  punish¬ 
ment  (Ro  59),  but  rather  a  joyful  hope,  nay  cer¬ 
tainty,  of  ultimate  salvation  (52- 111  62S  830-  3S- 39).  The 
sum  of  all  these  things,  in  fact  the  whole  conse¬ 
quence  of  justification,  St.  Paul  expresses  by  saying 
that,  for  the  believer,  ‘  There  is  now  no  condemna¬ 
tion  ’  (81),  or  that  he  is  not  under  law,  but  under 
grace  (615).  From  this  point  of  view  the  work  of 
Christ  appears  as  a  redemption  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law.  Christ,  in  His  death,  bore  its  curse,  and 
its  power  is  therefore  at  an  end  (Gal  313).  St. 
Paul  refers  in  this  passage  to  the  Jewish  Law,  as  the 
antithesis  with  v.14  shows:  ‘Christ  redeemed  us 
[Jews]  from  the  curse  of  the  law  .  .  .  that  upon 
the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
in  Christ  Jesus.’  But  his  idea  of  freedom  from  the 
Law  is  not  to  be  limited  to  freedom  from  the  Jewish 
Law.  Though,  historically,  this  special  case  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  St.  Paul  means  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  religion  not  of  law,  but  of 
grace.  He  also  expresses  the  same  idea  in  terms 
of  the  parallel  conception  of  adoption,  by  saying 
that  the  believer  has  received,  in  place  of  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  leading  to  fear,  the  spirit  of  adoption, 

‘  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father’  (Ro  815). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James  on  justification,  whether 
the  author  has  the  Pauline  doctrine  or  abuses  of  it  in  view  or 
not  [on  the  critical  question  connected  with  the  Epistle  see 
Moffatt,  Historical  AT2,  p.  576,  for  a  good  statement  of  the 
alternatives  ;  also  Sanday-Headlam,  ‘  Romans,’  p.  104  ;  and  W. 
Patrick,  James  the  Lord's  Brother],  raises  an  important  problem 
in  connexion  with  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  first,  that  the  idea  of 
faith  in  the  Epistle  is  quite  different  from  St.  Paul’s.  When  the 
author  teaches  that  justification  is  not  by  faith  only,  but  by 
works  also,  the  faith  he  has  in  view  is  a  mere  intellectual  assent 
to  Christian  truth,  especially  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
(Ja  2l9).  Further,  his  idea  of  works  is  not  that  of  meritorious 
performance  deserving  reward,  but  of  practical  morality.  He 
solves  the  problem  of  justification  in  reality  by  going  back 
behind  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  behind  the  Law  alto- 
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gether,  to  the  position  of  the  OT  prophets,  in  so  far  as  they 
demanded  practical  righteousness  as  the  condition  of  acceptance 
with  God.  His  doctrine  and  St.  l'aul’s,  therefore,  touch  no¬ 
where  except  in  language ;  in  thought  they  are  altogether 
apart.  At  the  same  time,  the  Epistle  of  James  serves  forcibly 
to  raise  the  question,  which  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  is  always  liable 
to  provoke,  viz.  what  safeguard  it  offers,  while  satisfying  the 
religious  needs  of  man,  for  his  moral  interests.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
opposition  to  his  teaching ;  it  was  its  apparent  antinomianism 
that  provoked  this  opposition  (Ro  3s,  cf.  C1). 

We  have  thus  to  return  to  St.  Paul,  and  ask  how  he  met  this 
difficulty.  He  does  it  by  opening  a  new  line  of  argument,  in 
which  he  presents  a  fresh  view  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  where  these  acts  appear  in  the  ethical  sense  of  a  death 
to  sin  and  a  resurrection  to  a  new  life  unto  God  (Ro  610),  and 
where,  further,  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection  appears  as 
inclusive  of  all  for  whom  He  died  (2  Co  514).  In  correspondence 
with  this  view,  faith  also  takes  on  a  new  significance.  It  is  still 
a  receptivity  and  an  obedience  ;  but  as  that  which  it  receives  is 
different,  it  appears  with  new  powers,  as  establishing  a  mystic 
union  with  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  outward 
symbol  of  which  is  baptism  (Gal  220,  Ro  Gl  fi,  Col  211),  from  which 
union  St.  Paul  draws  the  ethical  consequence,  that  the  believer 
being  dead  with  Christ  to  sin,  and  alive  with  Him  to  God,  should 
live  accordingly  (Ro  64-  U-13,  Col  31-  5).  A  parallel  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  presents  the  view  of  the  Risen  Christ  as  the  Spirit  (2  Co 
31"),  and  faith  correspondingly  as  involving  the  endowment  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal  32,  cf.  Ro  8111),  by  which  the  believer  is  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ  (2  Co  318).  But  again,  the  possession 
of  the  Spirit  demands  a  life  according  to  the  Spirit  (Gal  525,  Ro 
gi‘2.  13).  Along  these  lines,  then,  St.  Paul  makes  provision  for 
Christian  morality.  He  presents,  as  we  see,  his  total  thought 
on  the  salvation  of  the  individual  through  the  work  of  Christ  in 
two  hemispheres— the  former  doctrine  of  justification  and  this 
further  doctrine  which  corresponds  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines 
of  regeneration  and  sanctification.  St.  Paul  passes  continually 
from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
he  feels  them  to  be  vitally  related ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
points  of  contact  between  them,  amongst  which  we  may  note 
especially  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  faith  is  common  to  both 
hemispheres,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Spirit,  who  appears  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  justification  and  adoption  as  diffusing  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  love  of  God  (Ro  55)  and  as  witnessing  to  our 
adoption  (816),  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  regeneration  and 
sanctification  as  the  potency  of  the  new  life.  Further,  there  is 
a  cycle  of  passages  in  which  there  appears  a  tendency  to  the 
unification  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  thought,  by  making 
justification  conditional  on  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
and  thus  still  future  and  the  object  of  effort  (Ro  817,  Gal  217, 

1  Co  44  924-  27,  Ph  310-14).  See  on  the  whole  subject  Holtzmann, 
Neatest.  Theol.  ii.  p.  137  ff.  In  the  main,  however,  St.  Paul  keeps 
the  two  hemispheres  apart.  Holtzmann  (p.  137,  n.  1)  quotes 
Pfleiderer,  who,  using  another  figure,  speaks  of  ‘the  two  streams 
which  unite  in  Paulinism  in  one  bed,  without,  however,  inwardly 
blending.’ 

II.  Historical. —1.  The  Catholic  doctrine. — St. 
Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  remained  after  his 
death  in  practical  abeyance,  until  it  was  revived  at 
the  Reformation.  There  is  little  trace  of  it  in  the 
NT  outside  of  his  own  Epistles  ( i.e .  of  the  specific 
Pauline  form  of  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness).  Only 
uncertain  echoes  of  it  are  found  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  age,  and  under  the  regime  of  Catholicism, 
both  ancient  and  mediaeval,  it  remained  practi¬ 
cally  a  dead  letter.  Common  Catholicism,  in  fact, 
returned  substantially  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  merit,  against  which  St.  Paul  had 
fought,  with  its  accompanying  atmosphere  of  fear 
of  coming  short  at  last.  According  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  is  here  typical,  assurance  is  the  mother 
of  indolence,  and  the  fear  of  Divine  judgment  is 
the  only  fit  attitude  for  the  Christian  till  his  last 
day  on  earth  (Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte 3,  iii.  p. 
250,  n.  1).  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  words  of 
the  Pauline  vocabulary  necessarily  lost  their 
original  meaning,  and  took  on  a  new  significance. 
Faith  came  to  mean,  not  trust,  but  intellectual 
assent  to  revealed  truth  ;  grace,  not  the  unmerited 
love  of  God,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  sacramentally 
communicated  or  infused  (so  Tertullian  ;  see  Loofs, 
Leitfaden,  p.  104).  It  was  the  work  of  Augustine 
to  create  a  new  doctrine  of  justification  by  the 
combination  of  these  ideas.  First  he  interpreted 
the  word  ‘justification’  itself  to  mean  not  ‘a 
declaring  righteous,’  but  ‘a  making  righteous’; 
what  else  is  justifieati  than  justi  facti  ?  (de  Sp. 
et  Lift..  26,  45).  Then,  further,  he  combined  the 
idea  of  justification  in  this  sense  with  that  of 
‘  infused  ’  grace.  Augustine  teaches  that  it  is  this 


infused  grace  which  justifies  or  makes  righteous  by 
renewing  the  nature.  He  is  able  thus,  with  St. 
Paul,  to  conceive  righteousness  as  a  gift ;  the  gift, 
however,  is  not  of  forensic,  but  of  inherent  right¬ 
eousness.  This  idea  of  justification  by  infused 
grace,  it  is  to  be  noted,  lacks  that  immediate  and 
necessary  connexion  with  the  work  of  Christ  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Augustine, 
indeed,  regards  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  an  effect 
of  grace,  parallel  with  the  renewal  of  the  nature  ; 
but  faith  is  not  brought  into  the  connexion.  The 
idea  of  faith  remains  with  Augustine  simply  the 
common  Catholic  idea  of  assent  to  revealed  truth  ; 
so  that  faith  is  no  more  than  a  presupposition 
of  salvation.  Only  as  it  is  completed  by  hope 
and  love  through  the  infusion  of  grace,  is  it  Chris¬ 
tian  and  saving  faith  (Seeberg,  Dogmengeschichte, 

i.  276).  It  is  obvious  how  far  Augustine  is  here 
from  St.  Paul,  though  he  constantly  uses  the 
Apostle’s  formula  ‘justification  by  faith’  (Seeberg, 
p.  277).  The  climax  of  his  departure  from  Pauline 
doctrine,  however,  is  reached  when  the  idea  of 
merit  is  drawn  into  the  scheme.  The  combination 
is  thus  effected.  Grace  alone-  renders  merit  pos¬ 
sible.  God  in  His  condescension  accepts  as  meri¬ 
torious  the  works  which  are  really  His  own  gifts  : 

‘  what  are  called  our  merits  are  His  gifts-’  (de 
Trinitate,  xiii.  10,  14). 

In  Western  Catholicism  the  doctrine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  remains  substantially  that  of  Augustine.  The 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  was  finally  formulated 
in  opposition  to  Protestantism  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  two  points  only. 
The  first  is  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Duns  Scotus 
taught  a  modification  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine, 
which  makes  still  wider  room  for  the  idea  of  merit. 
He  avails  himself  of  a  distinction  already  found 
in  Thomas  Aquinas  between  merit  of  congruity 
( meritum  de  congruo)  and  condign  merit  (merit urn 
de  condigno).  The  former  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  equity,  to  which  it  is  congruous  to 
reward  every  one  who  works  according  to  his 
power  after  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  power. 
The  latter  is  based  on  the  idea  of  strict  justice, 
which  rewards  according  to  desert  (Seeberg,  l.c. 

ii.  105).  According  to  Duns,  the  first  grace  itself 
can  be  merited  de  congruo  by  attrition,  i.e.  such 
repentance  as  is  possible  without  grace.  The 
second  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  draws  a  natural  consequence  from  the 
Augustinian  idea  of  justification,  by  teaching  that 
justification  is  progressive,  and  can  and  ought  to 
receive  continual  increment  (Sess.  vi.  cap.  x.). 

The  great  contrast  between  the  Catholic  doctrine 
and  that  of  St.  Paul  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
A  second  look,  however,  might  suggest  that  per¬ 
haps  the  contrast  was  not  so  great  after  all.  For 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  corresponds, 
though  by  no  means  exactly,  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  regeneration  and  sanctification.  It  might,  there¬ 
fore,  appear  as  if  the  difference  were  really  one  of 
language.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end  the  contrast 
remains  unmitigated  by  this  seeming  possibility  of 
reconciliation  ;  as  Ritschl  has  acutely  observed  {op. 
cit ,3  iii.  36).  Catholicism  still  remains  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  St.  Paul’s  idea  of  justification.  What  the 
Apostle  calls  ‘justification,’  viz.  acceptance  with 
God,  including  the  assurance  of  eternal  life  (Ro 
5 10  623  83tl'  ^ 39),  Catholic  doctrine  includes  under 
the  conception  of  hope.  So  Ctmc.  Trid.  Sess.  vi. 
cap.  xiii.  :  Christians  ‘  ought  to  fear,  knowing  that 
they  are  regenerated  unto  the  hope  of  glory,  and 
not  yet  unto  glory.  .  .  .’  No  one,  indeed,  can  be 
absolutely  certain  even  of  present  grace  (cap.  ix . ). 
ft  is  true  that  within  Catholicism  the  practical 
attitude  of  trust  for  salvation  to  the  Divine  mercy 
alone,  apart  from  all  merits,  and  the  consequent 
1  sense  of  assurance,  are  to  be  found,  as  to  some  extent 
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in  Augustine  (Harnaek,  op.  cit.  iii.  p.  85*f.),  but  pre¬ 
eminently  in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  In  this  attitude 
is  the  true  harbinger  of  the  return  to  St.  Paul  at 
the  Reformation  (Ritschl,  op.  cit ,3  i.  109 If'.).  But 
we  are  now  concerned  with  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
not  with  an  attitude  maintained  in  spite  of  it. 

2.  The  Protestant  doctrine. — With  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  we  have  a  return  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  absolutely  fundamental  character  for 
the  Christian  religion  of  the  Pauline  conception  is 
firmly  seized.  As  is  well  known,  Luther  called 
justification  by  faith  ‘  the  article  of  a  standing  and 
falling  Church.’  The  Protestant  doctrine,  however, 
assumes  a  special  form,  in  antithesis  to  the  interim 
Catholic  development,  and  St.  Paul’s  formula  is 
sharpened  into  the  still  more  definite  shape  ‘  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  alone.’ 

We  have  to  note,  first  of  all,  a  reversion  to  the 
original  Pauline  ideas  of  grace,  faith,  and  justifica¬ 
tion.  Luther,  indeed,  especially  in  his  earlier 
period,  remained  somewhat  entangled  with  the 
Catholic  conception  of  the  last,  making  the  term 
include  both  a  forensic  and  a  real  justification. 
This,  however,  was  merely  a  matter  of  termino¬ 
logy,  and  has  only  a  historical  significance.  Prac¬ 
tically  Luther  held  the  Pauline  view  :  the  emphasis 
with  him  falls  on  the  forensic  asj>ect  of  justification. 
Moreover,  the  somewhat  confused  terminology  of 
Luther  was  corrected  by  Melanchthon,  who  says 
decidedly  that  justification  with  the  Hebrews  was 
a  forensic  word,  and  opposes  the  idea  of  a  real 
justification  ( Loci  Theologici  :  ‘  De  gratia  et  justifi- 
catione  ’). 

The  Protestant  theology,  further,  like  St.  Paul, 
found  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace  in  Christ, 
and  His  work  for  sinners.  Here,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  development  takes  place,  based  upon  the 
mediaeval  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  due  to  Anselm.  The  latter  had  viewed 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  first  place  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  God’s  honour,  which  liberated  Him  from 
the  necessity  of  punishing  sinners,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  a  merit  or  work  of  supererogatory 
obedience,  which  could  be  made  available  for  His 
followers.  The  Protestant  theology  accepted  both 
these  ideas,  but  with  such  modifications  as  made  it 
possible  to  combine  them  with  the  forensic  idea  of 
justification.  The  death  of  Christ  was  viewed  not 
as  a  satisfaction  to  God’s  honour,  but  to  the  penal 
sanctions  of  His  Law.  To  this  was  added  His 
active  obedience  to  the  Law  in  His  life  as  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  positive  requirements.  The  whole 
was  summed  up  as  Christ’s  active  and  passive 
obedience  or  merit,  and  regarded  as  a  provision  of 
the  Divine  grace  with  a  view  to  the  justification  of 
sinners.  Justification  consists  in  the  gracious  im¬ 
putation  of  this  twofold  merit  or  obedience  to  the 
sinner  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith,  so  that  he 
becomes  not  only  guiltless  before  the  Law,  but  also 
totally  free  from  its  claims.  This  conception  is 
common  to  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
Churches.  It  did  not  grow  up  all  at  once  ;  but  the 
roots  of  it  can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  Reformers, 
and  it  finally  established  itself  firmly  in  both 
Churches.  It  is  completely  stated  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord  (pars  ii.  Solida  Declaratio,  iii.  14,  15). 

The  change  from  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  marked  by  the 
alteration  of  his  formula,  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  into  that  of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness.  It 
is  not  merely  one  of  language.  The  conception  of  Christ’s 
death  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law, 
on  the  ground  of  which  God  forgives  sinners,  may,  indeed,  be 
accepted  as  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  conception 
of  Christ’s  death  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  if  this  concep¬ 
tion  is  to  be  translated  into  terms  of  law.  Whether,  however, 
such  translation  is  desirable,  is  questionable ;  as  we  saw  that  the 
forensic  point  of  view  is  only  formally  and  not  materially  Regu¬ 
lative  for  the  Pauline  conception  of  justification _ Thus,  instead 

of  seeking  to  translate  related  conceptions  into  legal  termino¬ 
logy,  we  ought  rather  to  seek  such  an  explanation  (or,  if  need 
be,  modification)  of  them  as  accords  with  the  material  element 


in  St.  Paul’s  idea  of  justification,  viz.  that  it  is  entirely  the  work 
of  grace,  ‘apart  from  law.’  The  Protestant  theology,  in  fact, 
misinterprets  Paul  by  taking  his  legal  phraseology  as  essential, 
and  seeking  to  systematize  his  whole  view  of  justification  and 
its  presuppositions  under  legal  ideas.  The  attempt  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  doctors  to  conceive  the  whole  process  of  salvation  in 
legal  forms,  made  them  introduce  into  theology  a  number  of 
axioms  which  are  in  no  way  part  of  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world.  Such  an  axiom  is  that  all  sin  must  be  punished ; 
whereas  the  Christian  religion  teaches  that  it  can  be  forgiven, 
and  forgiveness  and  punishment  are  mutually  exclusive  (cf. 
W.  N.  Clarke,  Christian  Theology ,  p.  330).  Another  axiom  is 
that  the  punishment  of  sin  may  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another  ;  whereas  the  very  essence  of  the  idea  of  punishment 
is  its  connexion  with  guilt.  The  vicarious  suffering  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty  is  not  punishment.  A  third  axiom  is 
that  merit  may  similarly  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another ;  whereas  the  moral  result  of  a  life,  which  is  what  is 
meant,  is  personal,  and  while  it  may  result  in  the  good  of 
others,  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  the  person  of  its 
author,  and  treated  as  a  commercial  asset.  That  the  Protestant 
doctors  had  to  base  their  theology  on  axioms  like  these,  plainly 
shows  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  line  in  attempting  to  trans¬ 
late  the  doctrine  of  salvation  into  legal  terms.  We  may  no 
doubt  recognize  behind  the  forms  of  the  Protestant  theology 
the  intention  to  show  that  the  Divine  grace  itself  is  the  grace  of 
a  Holy  and  a  Righteous  God.  But  the  immediate  identification 
of  the  Divine  Righteousness  with  its  expression  in  law  is  fatal 
to  a  full  and  complete  view  of  grace.  St.  Paul  might  have 
taught  a  better  conception  of  law  as  a  temporary  and  prepara¬ 
tory  manifestation  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  whose  end  is 
fulfilled  in  a  higher  way  b}^  grace  (Gal  324). 

This  defect  in  the  view  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace 
in  Christ  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  Protestant  theology 
from  being  true  in  the  main  to  the  Pauline  conception  of  justi¬ 
fication.  Over  against  Catholicism,  Protestant  theology  teaches 
justification  by  God’s  grace  appropriated  by  faith  alone,  and 
apart  from  all  question  of  human  merit.  Moreover,  in  the  total 
view  the  emphasis,  at  any  rate  with  the  earlier  Reformers,  does 
not  fall  on  the  supposed  legal  forms  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ,  but  on  the  idea  of  grace  itself.  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Melanchthon’s  Loci  Theolo¬ 
gici  there  is  no  locus  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satis¬ 
faction.  Even  so  late  as  Gerhard  in  the  early  part  of  the  I7th 
cent.,  the  doctrine  is  treated  by  him  simply  as  a  part  of  the 
locus  de  justificatione. 

After  this  critical  excursus  we  return  to  the 
Protestant  theology  itself,  in  order  next  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  positions  by  which  it  further  defined  its 
conception  of  justification  as  over  against  Catho¬ 
licism.  As  regards  what  the  Catholics  call  1  justi¬ 
fication,’  hut  the  Protestants  ‘  regeneration,’  it  is 
taught  that  the  latter  is  the  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment  and  logical  (the  later  Lutheran  theology  says, 
temporal)  consequence  of  justification.  Its  objec¬ 
tive  principle  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its 
subjective  manifestation  the  activity  of  faith  in 
good  works. 

On  some  further  points  the  two  Evangelical 
Churches  diverge  not  only  from  Catholicism,  but 
from  one  another.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  assurance.  The  Lutherans 
teach  that  the  believer’s  consciousness  of  justifica¬ 
tion  is  in  itself  an  immediate  certainty  of  the 
reality  of  justification,  operated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(fides  divina).  Where,  however,  doubt  enters, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Word  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  through 
the  Word,  may  rekindle  faith.  The  Reformed 
theologians  teach  that  the  guarantee  of  the  reality 
of  justification  is  God’s  eternal  predestination  to 
salvation,  which  manifests  itself  subjectively  in 
perseverance  in  the  state  of  grace.  Hence  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  justification  cannot  be  gathered  directly 
from  faith  itself,  but  by  a  reference  to  its  evidence 
in  its  fruits  ( syllogismus  practicus).  [See  Lipsius, 
Dogmatik 3,  p.  675  f.]. 

The  second  difference  between  the  Protestant 
Churches  is  that  the  Lutherans  make  the  moment 
of  justification,  alike  in  earth  and  heaven,  the 
moment  when  saving  faith  comes  into  being.  The 
Reformed,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  justification 
as  accomplished  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  for 
the  whole  Church  as  His  mystical  body  (justificatio 
activa),  hut  as  regards  individual  believers  based 
on  the  decree  of  justification,  which  accompanies 
their  eternal  election,  and  realized  when  saving 
faith  arises  (justificatio  passiva).  It  is  to  be  noted 
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that  the  objective  justification,  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  for  believers  in  Christ’s  resurrection,  de¬ 
pends  only  upon  their  ideal  incorporation  in  His 
mystical  body.  The  Reformed  doctrine  does  not 
therefore,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  make  jus¬ 
tification  dependent  on  regeneration.  Christ’s 
resurrection  is  regarded  as  the  acceptance  of  His 
satisfaction,  made  for  believers,  and  thus  as  ideally 
their  justification  in  Him  (cf.  Lipsius,  Dogmatize, 
p.  677  f . ;  Hitachi,  op.  rit.'J  i.  293  ff.). 

The  third  difference  is  as  to  the  doctrine  of  per¬ 
severance.  The  Lutherans  teach  that  a  man  may 
fall  from  faith,  and  thus  from  grace,  but  that  he 
may  regain  his  position  by  renewed  repentance 
and  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reformed  teach 
that  the  members  of  Christ  s  body  cannot  fall,  but 
must  persevere  in  faith  to  the  end.  A  faith  that 
does  not  endure,  is  not  real  faith  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  justification  it  may  bring  is  only  self- 
deception  (Lipsius,  p.  679). 

Reference  must  now  be  made  to  certain  views 
within  Protestantism  which  deviate  from  the 
orthodox  conception.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
of  Osiander,  who,  attaching  himself  to  many  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  teaching  of  Luther,  attempted 
once  more  to  teach  a  real  justification,  and  yet 
avoid  introducing  the  Catholic  conception  of  salva¬ 
tion  by  merit.  In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  the  mere  external  imputation  of  Christ’s 
righteousness,  he  taught  that  the  essential  ground 
of  justification  is  Christ’s  righteousness  as  really 
communicated  to  us  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
regards  this  indwelling  righteousness  of  Christ  not 
as  our  own,  but  as  an  alien  righteousness,  and  in 
so  far  as  an  imputed  righteousness  (Lipsius,  p.  668). 

Another  line  of  thought  is  opened  by  the  Socinian 
theology.  A  criticism  of  the  legal  forms  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  reconciliation  leads  to  the 
complete  rejection  of  it.  Socinus,  however,  retains 
a  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  regarded  as 
including  not  only  trust  in  God  as  revealed  by 
Christ,  but  consequent  obedience  to  His  will. 
There  is  no  justification  by  works  without  faith  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  works  are  not  merely  the 
fruit  of  faith,  but  its  execution  and  perfection,  and 
in  so  far  the  works  which  follow  faith  justify 
(Socinus,  de  Fide  et  Operibus,  Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  1656,  tom.  i.  p.  623).  But  as  works 
done  in  faith  are  not  perfect,  justification  is  also 
said  to  be  by  faith  in  opposition  to  works,  because 
the  mercy  of  God  imputes  righteousness  to  the 
believer  (de  Jesu  Christo  Servntore,  p.  iv,  c.  11). 
In  other  words,  faith  is  here  considered  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  active  righteousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
justification  comes  to  mean  that  God  judges  not 
by  the  outward  work,  but  by  the  inward  disposi¬ 
tion.  This  conclusion  is  distinctly  drawn  by  the 
Rationalism  of  the  German  Illumination  (Lipsius, 
p.  684). 

3.  Modern  theories. — The  most  important  forms 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  has  been 
stated  in  modern  theology,  so  far  as  that  does  not 
simply  repeat  older  points  of  view,  owe  their  origin 
chiefly  to  Kant  and  Schleiermacher,  particularly 
the  latter.  Kant  took  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  left  by  the  Illumination,  but  in  view  of  his 
deeper  ethics  stated  it  as  an  ethico-religious  pro¬ 
blem,  viz.  how  a  man  conscious  of  guilt  could 
obtain  power  to  live  a  new  life.  The  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  faith  in  the  ideal. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  appears  as  the  principle  of  a 
good  life  ;  on  the  other,  it  affords  the  principle  of 
acceptance  with  God,  in  so  far  as  God  judges  men 
by  the  ideal  they  follow,  though  their  realization 
of  it  may  be  imperfect.  The  Kantian  theologian 
Tieftrunlv  further  pointed  out  that  from  a  psycho¬ 
logical  point  of  view  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
grace  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  a  man,  in  spite  of 
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his  consciousness  of  guilt,  is  to  be  able  joyfully  to 
fulfil  the  moral  law  ;  so  that  it  is  required  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  law  itself,  in  so  far  as  it 
looks  for  fulfilment  (Lipsius,  p.  685  ;  Ritschl3,  i.  p. 
429  ff. ). 

The  defect  of  the  Kantian  conception,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  its  lack 
of  organic  connexion  with  the  historical  revelation 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher,  however,  the  fundamental  character  for 
Christianity  of  this  revelation  is  fully  recognized, 
while  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  a  return  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  older  Protestant  dogmatics,  there 
is  introduced  a  new  and  fruitful  theological  prin¬ 
ciple.  Schleiermacher  demands  that  all  concep¬ 
tions  concerning  Divine  operations  shall  be  verified 
by  their  correspondence  with  Christian  experience, 
not  indeed  the  experience  of  an  individual,  but  of 
the  Christian  community  as  a  whole  (Der  christliche 
Glaubc 5,  i.  §  30.  p.  162). 

From  this  point  of  view  Schleiermacher  treats  justification. 
He  begins  with  the  Christian  consciousness  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  through  Christ.  ‘  The  Redeemer  receives  believers 
into  the  power  of  Ilis  God-consciousness,  and  this  is  His  re¬ 
deeming  activity’  (ii.  §  100.  p.  94).  ‘The  Redeemer  receives 
believers  into  the  fellowship  of  His  undisturbed  happiness,  and 
this  is  Ilis  reconciling  activity  ’  (ii.  §  101.  p.  102).  Schleier- 
macher  thus  views  the  work  of  Christ  through  the  total  impres¬ 
sion  of  His  character  and  life.  Only  as  a  part  of  the  latter  do 
His  sufferings  come  into  question  (ii.  $  101.  4,  p.  108).  In 
accordance  with  this  groundwork  follows  the  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication.  Justification  and  conversion  are  the  two  inseparable 
parts  of  regeneration  or  assumption  into  union  with  Christ. 

‘  Assumption  into  union  with  Christ  is,  viewed  as  an  altered 
relation  of  man  to  God,  his  justification  ;  viewed  as  an  altered 
form  of  life,  his  conversion’  (ii.  §  107.  p.  105).  Justification  is  by 
faith,  and  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  adoption  into 
Divine  sonship  (ii.  5  109.  p.  190).  All  these  things  flow  naturally' 
and  inseparably  from  union  with  Christ,  which  alters  alike  the 
will  and  the  contemplative  consciousness.  In  particular,  the 
consciousness  of  forgiveness  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
man  in  Christ  has  no  relation  to  the  sins  of  the  old  man  or 
their  penalties.  Present  suffering  he  regards  simply  as  evil,  not 
as  punishment,  and  of  future  suffering  he  has  no  fear  (ii.  §  109. 
2,  p.  193).  Finally,  when  passing  over  from  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness  we  view  justification  as  a  Divine  act,  it  is  not  to  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  effective  working  of  Christ  in  conversion.  The 
Divine  act  of  justification,  moreover,  is  one  with  the  sending  of 
Christ  into  the  world.  There  is  no  ‘ declaratory'  act’  apart  from 
this  :  only  figuratively  can  such  be  spoken  of)  As  regards  the 
justification  of  the  individual,  the  case  is  simply  that  the  one 
Divine  decree  of  justification  in  Christ  is  realized  in  successive 
points  of  time.  Finally,  faith  is  not  to  be  described  as  the 
instrumental  cause,  or  the  ipyxvov  Kr.mxov  of  justification.  We 
bring  nothing  to  the  Divine  grace  in  Christ  but  our  mere 
receptivity  (ii.  §  109.  3,  p.  195  f.).  Faith  is  awakened  wholly  by 
the  operation  of  Christ  (ii-  §  108.  6,  p.  186). 

The  influence  of  the  Reformed  theology  is  plainly 
visible  in  the  position  of  Schleiermacher,  that  justi¬ 
fication  is,  as  a  Divine  act,  to  be  viewed  as  realized 
iirst  of  all  in  Christ,  and  then  successively  in  be¬ 
lievers.  Compare  what  is  said  above,  also  Turretin 
(Inst.  Theol.  Flcncticw,  Loc.  xvi.  Qu.  ix.  12),  who 
says  that  justification  is  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God,  though  from  our  point  of  view  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  successive  acts,  viz.  God’s  eternal  decree 
of  justification,  the  realization  of  it  in  Christ’s 
work,  the  application  of  it  in  experience,  and  the 
declaration  of  it  at  the  last  day.  But,  further,  the 
correspondence  of  this  point  of  view  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  previously  noted  in  St.  Paul  to  bring  the 
objective  and  subjective  sides  of  justification  into 
close  and  indeed  inseparable  relation,  may  also  be 
remarked.  Schleiermacher,  however,  brings  the 
principle  which  underlies  this  tendency  to  clear 
consciousness,  and  bases  on  it  his  theological  method, 
for  which,  as  we  saw,  the  continuity  of  Divine 
operation  and  human  experience  is  fundamental. 

Schleiermaeher’s  doctrine  of  justification  has 
been  differently  understood.  Most  theologians 
have  considered  that  he  means  to  make  justifica¬ 
tion’  conditional  on  a  real  union  with  Christ  (cf. 
Lipsius,  p.  686  ff.).  Ritschl,  however,  thinks  that 
only  an  ideal  union  is  referred  to  (iii.3  p.  559). 
Two  different  developments,  therefore,  have  taken 
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place,  starting  from  either  view  of  Schleiermacher’s 
position. 

In  the  tirst  place,  one  of  the  commonest  views  in 
modern  theology  makes  justification  dependent  on 
a  real  union  with  Christ,  breaking  down  the  sharp 
distinction  between  justification  and  regeneration, 
and  treating  them  simply  as  aspects  of  the  same 
process.  Faith,  on  this  view,  is  to  be  regarded 
in  justification  not  simply  as  the  reflex  of  Divine 
grace,  but  as  comprehending  the  spiritual  content 
of  union  with  Christ,  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  ethical  life  of  the  Christian. 
Hence  this  view  of  justification  is  claimed  to  be 
‘  ethical  ’ ;  justification  according  to  it  being  a 
recognition  of  what  really  is  in  the  believer  his 
new  life,  as  well  pleasing  to  God.  A  reconciliation 
with  the  forensic  view  is  found  in  the  Kantian 
thought  that  God  judges  by  the  ideal  ;  so  that 
justification  appears  as  a  prophetic  judgment, 
which  sees  in  the  first  germ  of  the  new  life  its 
whole  fruit. 

This  view  is  closely  akin  to  Osiander’s.  It  has 
undoubtedly  points  of  contact  with  the  broader 
use  of  the  word  ‘  faith  ’  in  St.  Paul,  who,  as 
Pfleiderer  points  out,  often  uses  it  as  practically 
equivalent  to  the  whole  of  Christianity  ( Urchris- 
tenthum 2,  i.  p.  '250  ;  cf.  1  Co  129f-  1613).  It  is  further 
along  the  line  developed  in  the  cycle  of  passages 
like  Ro  817,  Gal  217,  1  Co  44  924- »,  Ph  310-14,  as 
previously  explained.  But  it  does  not  represent 
St.  Paul’s  main  line  of  thought  with  respect  to 
justification,  and  the  objection  to  it  further  is  that 
in  the  end  it  bases  justification  either  upon  the 
imperfect  realization  of  Christ  in  us,  or,  in  so  far 
as  the  imperfection  is  counterbalanced  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ideal,  upon  what  is  still  future,  thus 
resembling  the  Catholic  view.  This  view  does  not, 
therefore,  meet  the  religious  need  of  a  firm  and 
unshakable  ground  of  trust  as  to  acceptance  with 
God. 

In  opposition  to  it,  therefore,  Ritschl  develops 
the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  along  the  other  line, 
which  he  takes  to  be  its  real  meaning,  giving  in 
his  theology  also  prominence  to  a  conception  which 
with  Schleiermacher  is  in  the  background — that  of 
revelation.  The  idea  of  justification  is  consequently 
construed  directly  through  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
grace  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  faith  is  thought  of 
as  of  a  piece  with  this  revelation  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it  in  human  lives.  Justification  is  thus  in 
the  first  instance  through  grace,  but  by  faith. 
Ritschl’s  way  of  expressing  this  is  by  saying  that 
justification  is  the  act  of  God  as  Father,  and  further 
that  the  sentence  of  justification  falls  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  religious  community  founded  by 
Christ  as  a  whole,  to  which  God  imputes  the  position 
towards  Him  of  Christ  its  Founder,  and  on  indi¬ 
viduals  as  by  faith  in  the  Gospel  they  attach 
themselves  to  this  community  ;  justification  thus 
becoming  effective  for  them.  Faith  is  simply  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God  and  trust  in  the  revelation  of  His  grace 
in  Christ.  Its  functions  are  religious,  not  moral 
(iii.3  p.  139;  cf.  also  p.  70).  As  regards  the  effects 
of  justification,  the  comprehensive  description  of 
them  is  that  it  is  ‘  the  acceptance  of  sinners  into 
fellowship  with  God,  in  which  their  salvation  is  to 
lie  realized  and  carried  out  into  eternal  life.’  In 
particular,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  removed, 
in  so  far  as  the  element  of  mistrust  of  God,  which 
is  the  essence  of  it,  is  removed  (p.  85).  Assurance 
of  justification  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  exercise 
of  faith  in  patience  or  ‘lordship  over  the  world.’ 
Finally,  the  course  of  moral  action  is  conditioned 
by  justification  ;  but  the  direct  aim  of  the  latter  is 
not  the  product  of  moral  action,  but  the  bestowal 
of  eternal  life,  which  is  realized  here  and  now  in 
lordship  over  the  world  (pp.  192,  534  f.,  670). 

III.  Constructive  treatment.— It  appears  to 


the  present  writer  that  a  correct  modern  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  l’auline  conception  of  justification 
must  move  generally  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Ritschl.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  required,  and  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  simply  to  rest  in  the  l’auline  state¬ 
ment  as  it  stands.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
that  St.  Paul  suggests  more  than  one  point  of  view, 
and  we  have  to  settle  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
determinative.  Then,  again,  there  are  gaps  in  the 
Pauline  presentation  which  require  to  be  tilled  up, 
especially  in  view  of  the  points  raised  by  later 
theological  controversies.  Finally,  the  Pauline 
theology  is  only  one  among  the  early  Christian 
presentations  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  some  points  to  modify  his  conceptions 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  other  NT  points  of  view, 
especially  those  presented  in  the  Gospels.  We 
proceed,  then,  to  present  the  doctrine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  along  the  general  lines  of  Ritschl,  but  with 
regaid  also  to  the  treatment  of  other  theologians, 
who  have,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  dealt  more 
satisfactorily  than  Ritschl  with  particular  points. 
Reference  is  made  particularly  to  Ritschrs  own 
followers,  Kaftan  and  Haring,  but  also  to  Lipsius 
and  Iviihler,  and  finally  to  W.  N.  Clarke. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  St.  Paul’s  technical 
term  ‘  justification,’  we.  shall  first  make  use  of  its 
material  equivalent,  the  idea  of  forgiveness,  having 
already  established  our  right  to  do  this.  We  thus, 
as  Kaftan  says  (Dogmatize 3- 4,  p.  523),  present  the 
issue  in  a  simpler  and  less  equivocal  form,  with 
the  advantage  also  of  keeping  before  the  mind 
the  connexions  of  the  subject  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  What  Paul  calls  grace  is  to  Jesus  the 
Fatherly  forgiving  love  of  God. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  analysis  of  forgiveness 
as  a  Divine  act,  and  consider,  after  Paul,  first  the 
objective  side  of  this  act — revelation, — and  then 
the  subjective  side — faith,  by  which  the  revelation 
is  appropriated  and  forgiveness  fully  realized.  The 
revelation  of  forgiveness  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Person  and  Work  ;  not  merely,  however,  as  St. 
Paul  teaches,  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  but  as 
the  Gospels  clearly  show,  and  as  Schleiermacher, 
after  them,  recognized,  in  His  whole  life,  including 
these  culminating  acts.  Forgiveness  is  revealed 
by  the  whole  of  Christ’s  activity  as  well  as  by 
His  sufferings.  In  fact,  His  sufferings  reveal  for¬ 
giveness  because  of  the  activity  expressed  in  the 
endurance  of  them.  Jesus  further  makes  this 
revelation  as  the  unique  and  perfect  representative 
of  God  in  the  world,  absolutely  one  with  the  Father 
in  thought  and  feeling  ;  so  that  by  every  word  and 
deed  and  by  His  whole  attitude  He  incarnates  God 
in  the  world,  to  do  which  is  His  earthly  mission  and 
vocation. 

The  Fatherly  forgiveness  of  God,  which  Jesus 
reveals,  is  no  mere  good-natured  indulgence  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Father  is  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Righteous  Father  (Jn  171L  25),  and  His  forgiveness 
is  holy  and  righteous  forgiveness.  Jesus  guaran¬ 
tees  this  by  His  revelation  not  only  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  but  also  of  the  Divine  holiness  in  its 
stern  condemnation  of  sin.  A  holy  hatred  of  sin 
is  evident  in  His  whole  attitude. 

But,  finally,  Jesus  reveals  the  holy  forgiving 
love  of  God  not  only  in  these  two  separate  moments, 
but  in  its  entirety,  by  His  bearing  in  love  the  sins 
of  men  upon  His  soul.  We  can  explain  His  sorrow 
over  Jerusalem  only  as  the  pain  of  One  who,  full 
of  love  to  men,  felt  their  sin  as  the  heaviest  burden. 
We  can  explain  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  and  the 
cry  of  desolation  on  the  cross  only  along  the  same 
lines,  as  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  upon  the  loving  heart  of  the  Saviour.  In 
this  bearing  of  sin,  however  Jesus  was  still  reveal¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  God  towards  sinners.  The  fact 
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that  the  burden  of  sin  upon  His  soul  broke  in 
upon  the  peace  and  bliss  of  His  personal  communion 
with  the  Father,  makes  no  difference  as  to  this 
joint.  Christ’s  actual  communion  with  the  Father 
lad.to  be  maintained,  indeed,  by  an  act  of  supreme 
self-surrender  (Mk  1436),  or  of  faith,  unaided  by 
any  evidence  of  the  Divine  presence  ( 1534).  It  was 
necessary  that  the  holy  love  of  God  should  come  to 
complete  self-expression  in  the  world,  which  could 
only  be  by  the  revelation  of  the  depth  of  suffering 
caused  to  sinless  love  by  sin  ;  and  this  revelation 
could  not  be  made  except  by  the  Revealer  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  a  path  which  brought  upon  His 
human  spirit  the  sense  of  separation  from  God. 
This  path  was,  however,  not  a  new  one  ;  it  was 
but  the  continuation,  to  the  end  of  the  path,  of 
Christ’s  vocation  as  Revealer  of  God.  To  reveal 
the  holy  love  of  God  in  a  world  of  sin  could  have 
but  one  issue,  that  which  it  historically  had, 
viz.  to  rouse  up  the  opposition  of  sin,  as  much 
to  the  love  as  to  the  holiness  (Lk  152),  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  The  final  act  of  self-surrender  and  faith, 
therefore,  by  which  Jesus  gave  Himself  to  the 
death  at  the  hands  of  sinners,  which  was  inevit¬ 
able,  if  He  persevered  in  His  vocation,  was  simply 
the  climax  of  the  self-surrender  and  faith  by 
which  as  man  He  gave  Himself  at  every  moment 
to  the  work  of  His  vocation.  The  whole  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  made  by  Jesus  being  a  revelation  within 
humanity,  was  made  at  every  point  by  the  offering 
up  of  the  human  will  of  Jesus  to  the  Father.  His 
whole  life  and  death  together  constituted  a  sacrifice, 
which  He  offered  up  to  God  as  the  necessary  means 
of  the  revelation  in  the  world  of  His  holy  love. 
And  this  He  did  for  the  sake  of  men,  that  they 
might  come  to  know  the  holy  forgiveness  of  the 
Father. 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  re¬ 
statement  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  in  view  of  the  his¬ 
torical  statements  of  the  Gospels.  To  complete  it, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  function 
of  the  resurrection  is  to  make  the  historical  revela¬ 
tion  permanent  and  abiding,  by  presenting  Christ 
as  the  perpetual  object  of  faith.  This  leads  to  the 
next  point,  which  is  that  of  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
or  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  revelation. 
There  St.  Paul’s  conception  of  faith  as  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  side  of  the  will,  a  species  of  obedience 
or  submission  to  God,  remains  fundamental.  It  is 
in  essential  agreement,  it  may  be  observed,  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  in  which  fj.er6.voLa, 
or  turning  to  God,  is  made  the  subjective  principle 
of  forgiveness.  But  in  order  that  the  subjective 
appropriation  may  correspond  in  all  points  with  the 
objective  revelation,  faith  must  not  be  limited 
psychologically  to  trust,  but  must  include  penitence 
also,  in  this  way  appearing  as  the  proper  correla¬ 
tive  of  both  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  forgive¬ 
ness.  When  the  revelation  of  forgiveness  in  Christ 
awakens  this  faith  in  the  heart,  then  the  Divine  act 
of  forgiveness  is  completed,  and  forgiveness  is  fully 
realized. 

We  turn  next  to  forgiveness  as  an  experience, 
where  St.  Paul  gives  ample  guidance,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  explain  some  points  in  reference 
to  the  problems  raised  by  later  theologians.  The 
first  practical  effect  of  justification  is  peace  with 
God,  or  the  removal  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
which  separated  the  sinner  from  God.  This  is 
removed  by  the  appropriation  of  the  Divine  forgive¬ 
ness,  which  is  realized  as  the  removal  of  guilt. 
Nor  does  conscience  offer  any  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  the  removal  of  guilt  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  believer ;  since  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness  is  assured  by  the  very  revela¬ 
tion  which  brings  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  fact, 
the  penitence  which  accompanies  trust  in  the 


Divine  forgiveness  as  the  result  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  is  an  inward  appropriation  of  the  Divine 
condemnation  of  sin.  Thus  there  is  peace  with 
God  as  the  result  of  faith,  and  that  upon  the  sure 
and  certain  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  God’s  holy 
love,  in  which  both  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
find  rest. 

Forgiveness  is  also  realized  as  the  remission  of 
the  penalties  of  sin.  The  chief  penalty  of  sin  is 
eternal  death,  or  separation  from  God.  But  further, 
of  physical  evils  some  are  clearly  the  effects  of  sin  ; 
and  the  rest,  to  the  sinner  conscious  of  separation 
from  God,  also  tend  to  appear  as  the  tokens  of 
His  displeasure.  Forgiveness  removes  the  fear  of 
eternal  death  by  the  establishment  of  communion 
with  God  ;  while,  so  far  as  physical  evils  are  con¬ 
cerned,  though  the  consequences  of  former  sins 
may  continue  to  abound,  yet  all  these  appear  no 
longer  as  tokens  of  God’s  displeasure,  but  as 
fatherly  chastisements,  so  that  the  believer’s  com¬ 
munion  with  God  remains  unbroken  by  them. 
Finally,  the  positive  expression  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  the  believer  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
Divine  sonship,  and  has,  in  his  communion  with 
God,  here  and  now,  the  gift  of  eternal  life  ;  while 
his  trust  in  God  enables  him  confidently  to  leave 
to  Him  the  maintenance  of  this  privilege  in  the 
future.  The  negative  statement  of  this  experience 
is  that  the  standing  of  the  believer  with  God  is  not 
on  terms  of  law  or  merit.  In  other  words,  to  sum 
up  the  whole  matter,  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
a  religion  of  law  but  a  religion  of  grace.  This  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  article  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  shows  at  once  why  it  is  so  fundamental 
for  Christianity,  and  why  it  is  so  necessary  to 
maintain  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  exposition 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  doctrine  ;  some  neces¬ 
sary  questions,  however,  remain  to  be  discussed. 
The  first  is  formal.  With  ivhat  point  in  time  is 
the  Divine  act  of  justification  to  he  connected?  If 
the  exposition  above  has  been  followed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  question  is  one  of  definition.  Forgive¬ 
ness  is  revealed  in  Christ,  and  realized  in  faith. 
We  may,  therefore,  connect  the  Divine  act  more 
particularly  with  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  climax 
of  the  revelation,  as  Kaftan  does  (Dogrnatik 3- 4,  p. 
523),  which  is,  perhaps,  most  logical ;  or  we  may, 
with  Lipsius  ( Dogrnatik ,  p.  696),  connect  it  with  the 
awakening  of  faith  in  the  sense  that  then  God  by 
His  Spirit  speaks  pardon  to  the  soul.  The  one  is  the 
justificatio  activa,  the  other  the  just ificatio  passiva 
of  Reformed  theology  ;  each  is  simply  an  aspect  of 
one  process. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  assurance.  The  view 
of  Lipsius  here  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  viz.  that  ‘when  faith  becomes  un¬ 
certain,  there  remains  to  us  nothing  but  ever  to 
return  anew  in  believing  trust  to  the  objective 
message  of  grace,  which  meets  us  in  the  gospel  or 
in  the  historical  revelation  in  Christ,  till  the  lost 
consciousness  of  salvation  revives  again.’ 

There  remains  the  most  difficult  question  of  all, 
as  Lipsius  calls  it,  ‘  the  master  question  of  theology  ’ 
( Dogrnatik ,  p.  699),  viz.  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  justification  to  regeneration  and  the  Christian 
life.  The  Pauline  answer  to  this  question  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  same  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ  by  which  forgiveness  is  revealed,  is  also  the 
revelation  of  an  ethical  ideal  as  an  energizing 
spirit ;  and  that,  as  faith  receives  the  revelation  of 
grace  in  forgiveness,  so  it  receives  also  at  the  same 
time  the  revelation  of  the  ideal  as  a  quickening 
influence  upon  the  life.  It  is  still  an  act  of  obedi¬ 
ence  or  submission  to  God,  but,  in  this  latter 
aspect,  the  act  of  obedience  or  submission  to  the 
Christian  ideal,  or  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  the  principle  of  life.  It  is  one  and  the 
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same  revelation  in  both  cases,  and  one  and  the 
same  faith  or  receptivity  in  both  cases.  Justifica¬ 
tion  ami  regeneration  are  therefore  vitally  con¬ 
nected,  and  it  is  impossible  to  experience  one  with¬ 
out  the  other.  Nevertheless  Christian  theology  is 
compelled  to  treat  them  as  separate  articles,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  each.  In  spite  of  the  oneness 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  it  remains  true  that  justification  has  its 
ground  simply  in  the  Divine  grace,  and  that  faith 
comes  into  view  in  the  matter,  not  in  its  general 
reference  to  the  Christian  life  as  a  whole,  but 
as  it  reflects  the  Divine  revelation  of  Cod’s  holy 
forgiveness. 

Literature.— Only  a  representative  selection  can  be  given. 
It  falls  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  ! 
article.  First,  however,  must  be  named  a  work  covering  a.11 
three  divisions,  viz.  Ritschl’s  great  work,  Rechtfertigung  and 
Versbhnung*,  3  vols.  1889  [Eng.  tr.  ( Justification  and  Recon¬ 
ciliation)  of  1st  vol.  from  1st  ed.  1872,  of  3rd  vol.  from  3rd  ed. 
1902J. 

I.  BIBLICAL  Theology. — (a)  Art.  ‘  Justification  ’  in  Hastings’ 
DB ,  vol.  ii.  ;  R.  Smend,  Alttest.  Religionsgeschichte2,  1899; 
Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.2  1897 ;  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judenthums 
im  N  eldest.  Zeitalter ,  1903. — (6)  The  various  NT  Theologies, 
especially  that  of  Holtzmann,  1897 ;  the  general  works  on 
Paulinism  ;  further,  Menegoz,  Be  p&che  et  la.  redemption  d’aprbs 
St.  Pauly  1882;  Riggenbach,  Die  Rechtfertigungslehre  des 
Apostels  PauluSy  1897  ;  H.  Cremer,  Die  paulin.  Rechtferti¬ 
gungslehre2,  1900;  the  Comm,  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  esp. 
Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  1895. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. — (a)  The  general  works  on 

the  History  of  Doctrine,  esp  Seeberg,  Dogmengesch.  1S95-1S98; 
Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung ,  1838.— (5)  The  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  :  Aquinas,  Snmrna  Theologica  [many  editions] ;  Canones 
et  Decreta  Concilii  Trident  ini ,  ed.  Tauclmitz,  1S4G ;  M  older, 
Symbolik 8,  1872  [also  in  Eng.  tr.];  Newman,  Lectures  on 
Justification  1892. — {<;)  The  Protestant  doctrine:  the  various 
Symbols  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  esp.  Eormula 
Concordice ,  1589,  and  Berlin,  1857.  («)  Lutheran :  Kostlin, 

Luthers  Theologie2,  1901;  Th.  Harnack,  Luthers  Theologic , 
1862-1886;  Melanchthon,  Loci  Theologici ,  1501,  Erlangen,  1828; 
Gerhard,  Loci  Theologici,  1610-1625,  also  ed.  by  Frank,  1885; 
Frank,  System  der  Christlichen  Wahrheit, 1894.  (-')  Reformed  : 
Calvin,  Inst.  Relig.  Christ.  1559,  and  Edin.  1874 ;  Turretin, 
Inst.  Theol.  Elencticce ,  16S8,  and  Edin.  1847  ;  Owen,  On  Justifi¬ 
cation,  1677  and  Edin.  1851;  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  1872. 
— (d)  The  Socinian  criticism  :  Faustus  Socinus,  de  Jesu  C'hnsto 
Servatore ,  in  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polononnn,  1656. 

III.  Modern  THEORIES.— Kant,  Die  Religion  innefhalb  der 
Grenzen  derblossen  V  emu  nit.  1793  ;  Sohleiermaeher,  Der  Christ- 
liche  Glaube2,  1830;  Rothc,  Theol.  Ethik2  1867-1871;  Dorner, 
System  der  Christlichen  Glaubens  lehre,  1879-1881  [also  Eng.  tr. 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  1880-18831;  Lipsius,  Dogmatik *, 
1893;  Kahler,  Die  W issenscha.fi  der  Christlichen  Lehre 3,  1905; 
Kaftan,  Dogmatik*  *,  1^01  ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  1903 ;  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation, 

1905.  '  Robert  8.  Franks. 
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told  the  lawyer  that  loving  God  with  all  the  heart 
and  one’s  neighbour  as  one’s  self  was  the  way 
to  inherit  eternal  life,  the  man,  ‘  willing  to  justify 
himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neigh¬ 
bour?’  (Lk  102a).  And  on  a  later  occasion,  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisees  who  derided  Him,  our 
Lord  said  to  them,  ‘Ye  are  they  which  justify 
yourselves  before  men’  (1615).  The  English  word 
‘justify’  always  means  ‘to  show  to  be  just,’ 
and  in  the  different  passages  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
also  is  that  of  showing  one’s  self  to  be  just  or 
righteous.  In  the  first  case  the  lawyer  wished  to 
justify  either  his  past  neglect  of  the  command  to 
love  his  neighbour,  or  else  his  having  asked  the 
question,  by  seeking  to  be  told  to  whom  the  term 
‘  neighbour  ’  was  to  be  applied.  He  would  thereby 
suggest  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  command 
until  he  knew  for  certain  to  whom  the  term  was 
rightly  applicable.  In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  latter  passage,  the  emphasis  is  clearly  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  they  were  endeavouring  (with 
apparent  success)  to  show  themselves  to  be  right¬ 
eous  persons  in  the  judgment  of  men,  though  God’s 
idea  of  them  was  entirely  different.  With  reference 
to  the  lawyer’s  question,  ‘  Who  is  my  neighbour?’ 
the  precise  form  of  the  inquiry  is  noteworthy. 
Just  as  if  a  man  could  pick  and  choose  after  being- 
told  who  and  what  constitutes  a  neighbour.  The 
question  really  comes  from  a  self-centred  man  who 
meant,  ‘  Who  is  neighbour  to  me?’  Bishop  Light- 
foot  once  preached  a  sermon  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  true  question  is, 
‘  Who  my  neighbour  is,’  that  is,  ‘What  is  he  like? 
what  are  his  characteristics  ?  ’  It  does  not  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  or  that  person  as  a  possible  neighbour, 
but  concentrates  thought  on  my  getting  to  know 
all  about  the  man  who  is  ‘nigh’  me,  my  neighbour 
in  every  sense.  Thus  by  his  very  question  the 
man,  so  far  from  justifying  himself,  that  is,  show¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  just,  really  condemned  himself. 
The  character  of  the  question  reveals  a  selfish  man 
whose  one  thought  was  about  some  one  being 
neighbour  to  him  instead  of  inquiring  as  to  whom 
he  could  be  a  neighbour.  Our  Lord’s  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  its  application,  ‘  Which  of 
these  was  neighbour  unto  him  ?’  revealed  the  true 
aspect  and  attitude.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
great  law  that  no  man  can  justify  himself  before 
God.  ‘  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
living  be  justified’  (Ro  320). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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KEEPING.  — The  Eng.  verb  ‘  keep,’  with  its 
equivalents  ‘watch,’  ‘beware  of,’  ‘preserve,’  ‘ob¬ 
serve,’  is  a  tr.  of  several  Gr.  words :  rj;peu  (and  its 
compounds  Siarriptw.  cewT^ptij}),  tpvXdaau  (and  its 
compound  SiafpvXda <ru),  wodui,  %xw  (and  its  com¬ 
pounds  ko.t£xu.  criWxtv),  Kpartui,  A-yco 

The  most  important  of  these  words  are  rripeu  and 
(pvXaaao}  with  their  respective  compounds,  and  for 
a  discussion  of  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Grimm-Thayer’s  Gr. 
Lex.,  and  Westeott’s  St.  John  (note  on  851). 

1.  Two  common  usages  of  the  word  have  to  be 
noticed  first,  (a)  It  is  =exercise  watchful  mm..  The 
participle  tr.  in  AY  ‘the  keeper’s’  (Mt  2S4)  is  a 
part  of  the  same  verb  {r^ptu)  ns  is  rendered 
‘watch’  in  Mt  2736  ‘and  they  sat  and  watched 
him  there’  (RV),  and  in  v.54  ‘The  centurion 
and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  .  .  .  feared 


exceedingly  ’  (RY).  It  is  a  compound  of  that  verb, 
too  (<rc vrpptu),  which  is  used  to  describe  the  action 
of  putting  ‘  new  wine  into  new  bottles  ’ — ‘  both  are 
preserved,’  i.e.  properly  cared  for  (Mt  917).  And 
the  same  compound  occurs  again  in  the  passage  in 
Mk.  (620),  where  it  is  said  that  Herod  ‘observed’ 
(AY)  John,  or  ‘  kept  ’  him  ‘  safe  ’  (RY).  [b)  It  is  = 
guard ,  the  direct  implication  being  that  this  action 
is  necessary  in  view  of  possible  assaults  For 
instance,  ‘  There  were  shepherds  in  the  same 
country  abiding  in  the  field,  and  keeping  watch 
((pvXdaaovTes  ipvXaKas)  by  night  over  their  flocks’ 
(Lk  28)  ;  ‘  It  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee  to  keep  (RV  guard)  thee’  (Lk  410, 
where  the  verb  used  is  SiacpvXdaaoj).  Other  instances 
of  the  same  usage  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  in 
Lk  821’  ll21  1215. 

2.  Retain  may  be  taken  as  another  general 
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synonym  for  ‘  keep  ’  as  it'  is  used  in  the  Gospels. 
For  example,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  the  ruler  of 
the  feast  is  reported  as  having  said  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  1  Thou  hast  kept  (Typtoi)  the  good  wine  until 
now  ’  (Jn  210). 

Retention  farex^)  is  described  as  a  stage  in  the 
process  whereby  ‘  an  honest  and  good  heart’  brings 
to  the  fulfilment  of  fruitfulness  the  experience  of 
‘  hearing  the  word  ’  (Lk  818).  It  is  opposed  to 
‘hearing  with  joy,  but  having  no  root,’  and  to 
‘  hearing  and  going  on  one’s  way,  and  being  choked 
with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life.’ 

But,  apart  from  Mk  910,  where  the  disciples  are 
said  to  have  ‘  kept  (Kpartu)  the  saying  ’  which  Jesus 
spoke  to  them  on  their  way  down  from  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  [Luke  says,  936,  they  ‘  held  their 
peace  ’  (t<riyy<r av)  about  the  things  they  had  seen  on 
the  Mount],  the  two  most  striking  contexts  in 
which  the  word  is  used  with  this  meaning  are 
found  in  Luke’s  Gospel.  When  the  shepherds 
made  known  concerning  the  saying  which  had  been 
spoken  to  them  about  the  child  in  Bethlehem,  ‘all 
that  heard  it  wondered.  .  . .  But  Mary  kept  (avverr/pei) 
all  these  sayings  (or  things),  pondering  them  in  her 
heart’  (Lk  218t).  She  kept  them  to  herself,  and 
did  not  allow  the  impression  of  them  to  dissipate 
in  mere  astonishment.  ‘  The  wonder  of  the  many 
was  a  transient  emotion ;  this  recollecting  and 
brooding  of  Mary  was  an  abiding  habit’  (Bruce, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.).  Again,  referring  to  what  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  Jesus  went  down 
with  His  parents  ‘  and  came  to  Nazareth  ;  and  he 
was  subject  unto  them;  and  his  mother  kept 
(Sierripei)  all  these  sayings  (or  things)  in  her  heart’ 
(Lk  251).  She  kept  them  continually  and  carefully. 
They  were  never  absent  from  her  consciousness. 
They  were  always  the  subject  of  her  thought. 
Motherhood,  in  all  its  pathos  and  beauty,  in  all 
its  self-forgetfulness,  and  devoted  intentness,  and 
jealous  vigilance,  is  revealed  in  these  simple  words 
— ‘  His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.’ 

3.  Two  further  usages  of  the  word  may  be 
grouped  together  here,  (a)  In  certain  contexts 
it  means  to  celebrate.  For  example,  we  read  that 
Herod  ‘  exercised  a  watchful  care  ’  over  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  ‘  but  when  his  birthday  was  kept  ’  (8-yw,  AY), 
he  was  found  off  his  guard  (Mt  14“).  Again,  the 
verb  used  to  describe  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over  (2618)  is  ‘  keep  ’  (7roi^u> — a  most  appropriate 
term  to  use  in  connexion  with  an  ordinance  which 
largely  consisted  in  representing  ancient  events  by 
means  of  symbolic  actions).  Once  more,  in  the 
report  given  in  John’s  Gospel  of  the  anointing  by 
Mary  in  Bethany,  we  read  that  Jesus  said  of 
Mary’s  action,  ‘  Suffer  her  to  keep  {ryptui)  it  against 
the  day  of  my  burying’  (Jn  127  RV) — the  meaning 
of  ‘  keep  it  ’  evidently  being  to  1  celebrate  this  as  a 
rite.’  (b)  In  several  contexts  it  means  generally 
to  observe  or  conform  to  For  instance,  we  read 
that  when  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  Jesus 
why  His  disciples  walked  not  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  but  ate  their  bread  with 
defiled  hands,  He  replied,  ‘  Full  well  do  ye  reject 
the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep 
(TTjptcv)  your  tradition’  (Mk  7!l).  Again,  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  some  of  the  Pharisees  are  reported 
to  have  come  with  regard  to  our  Lord’s  action  in 
healing  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  on  the  Sabbath, 
was,  ‘  This  man  is  not  from  God,  because  he  k'epeth 
(rr/ptu)  not  the  Sabbath  ’  (Jn  9lfi). 

4.  But  ‘  keep’  has  the  more  precise  meanings  of : 
(a)  believe ,  in  such  passages  as  ‘  Blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  (<pv\ atrau)  it’ 
(Lk  1 128),  and  ‘Tf  any  man  hear  my  sayings,  and  I 
keep  (<pv\aaau)  them  not,  T  judge  him  not  ’  (Jn 

1  '247)  ;  and  (b)  obey,  in  such  passages  as  that  in 
which  the  rich  young  ruler  is  reported  as  having  I 
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said  with  reference  to  the  commandments  cited  by 
.Jesus,  ‘All  these  things  have  I  kept  {cpvX&atro}) 
from  my  youth  up’  (Mt  19"°  AV,  cf.  Mk  1020,  Lk 
1821),  and  that  in  which  Jesus  is  reported  as  having 
taxed  the  Jews  with  failure  to  ‘  keep  ’  (AV)  or  ‘  do  ’ 
(RV  ;  ttolIco)  the  Law  of  Moses  (Jn  719). 

But  the  significant  passages  in  this  connexion 
are  those  which  (with  the  exception  of  Mt  1917  and 
2820)  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  which  the 
verb  to  ‘  keep  ’  (ryptw  in  every  instance)  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  terms  \6yos  (sing,  or  plur.  ‘  word  ’  or 
‘  words ’)  and  ivroXaL  (plur.  ‘commandments’),  (i.) 
Westeott  points  out  (note  to  Jn  851)  that  the  phrase 
‘  keeping  Christ’s  word  ’  (or  ‘  words  ’)  refers  to  ‘  the 
observance  of  the  whole  revelation  in  its  organic 
completeness.’  The  opposite  of  ‘to  keep’  in  this 
connexion  is  ‘  to  disregard  or  disbelieve.'  He  who 
‘  keeps  ’  Christ’s  ‘  word  ’  (or  ‘  words  ’)  is  he  who  first 
attends  to  it,  and  lets  the  wonder  and  significance 
of  the  message  it  conveys  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
who  then  appropriates  and  makes  his  own  by  faith 
the  revelation  it  brings.  To  pay  no  heed  to  Christ’s 
‘  word  ’  (or  ‘  words  ’),  to  be  at  no  pains  to  think  out 
the  purport  of  His  appearance  in  history,  and  of 
the  tidings  of  salvation  He  proclaimed ;  or,  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  the  gospel  having  in  some 
measure  been  realized,  to  set  it  aside,  to  neglect  it, 
to  occupy  one’s  self  seriously  with  other  things  only 
— that  is  the  attitude  to  Himself  which  Christ 
describes  when  He  speaks  of  a  man  not  ‘  keeping 
His  word.’  To  ‘keep’  Christ’s  word,  in  short,  is 
to  take  Christ  at  His  word — to  believe  in  Him  (cf. 
Jn  851- 62  1423-  24  1520  1 76).  The  word  of  Christ  is 
the  word  of  the  Father  (1424  176),  and  it  is  the  word 
which  the  disciples  are  to  proclaim  (1520).  (ii.)  The 
phrase  ‘  keeping  Christ’s  commandments  ’  refers  to 
‘the  observance  of  definite  precepts’  (Westeott, 
ib. ).  The  opposite  of  ‘to  keep ’  in  this  connexion 
is  clearly  ‘to  disobey.’  He  that  ‘keeps  Christ’s 
commandments’  is  he  who  recognizes  their  su¬ 
premacy  over  his  will,  and  seeks  to  regulate  his 
inward  and  his  outward  life  by  them.  To  slight 
the  obligations  which  Christ  imposes,  to  look  upon 
the  principles  of  conduct  which  He  enjoins  on  men 
as  subject  to  qualification  and  as  mere  alternatives 
to  other  possible  and  perhaps  more  congenial 
maxims,  or,  their  authority  being  acknowledged, 
to  limit  one’s  conformity  to  them  to  an  external 
and  superficial  obedience,  an  obedience  that  is  only 
a  travesty  of  active  Christian  discipleship — that  is 
the  attitude  to  Christ  which  is  described  when  it 
has  to  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  ‘  keeps  not  ’  His 
commandments.  ‘  To  keep  Christ’s  command¬ 
ments’  is  to  own  Him  as  the  sole  sovereign  of  one’s 
life,  and  to  bring  one’s  whole  self — mind  and  will 
and  heart  —  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  (cf.  1415-  21  1510). 

Love  for  Christ  is  described  by  Him  as  being 
the  condition  that  ensures  both  belief  in  His  word 
or  words  (1423-  24 ),  and  obedience  to  His  command¬ 
ments  (v.18) ;  and  obedience  to  His  commandments, 
on  the  other  hand  ( v.21),  is  described  by  Him  as 
being  the  evidence  that  bears  witness  to  the  reality 
of  that  love.  Further,  to  believing  in  His  word  He 
attaches  two  promises.  ‘  If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  word  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode 
with  him’  (v  **),  and  ‘  If  a  man  keep  my  word,  lie 
shall  never  see  death  ’  (851) — a  combination  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  shows  what  ‘  death  ’  involves.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  obedience  to  His  commandments  Christ 
connects  this  promise,  ‘  If  ye  keep  my  command¬ 
ments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love  ;  even  as  I  .  .  . 
abide  in  my  Father’s  love’  (1510)  ;  and  with  the 
love  to  Him  that  is  borne  witness  to  by  obedience 
to  His  commandments,  this  other  :  ‘  He  that  loveth 
me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him’  (1421). 
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Finally,  Christ  describes  Himself  as  standing  in 
this  twofold  relation  to  the  Father,  viz.  of  ‘  keep¬ 
ing  his  word,’  and  ‘  keeping  his  commandments’ ; 
‘  I  know  him,  and  keep  his  word  ’  (85S)  ;  ‘  I  have 
kept  my  Father’s  commandments,  and  abide  in 
his  love’  (1510). 

5.  The  last  usage  of  the  word  ‘  keep  ’  refers  to 
the  Divine  care  of  men,  and  occurs  in  our  Lord’s 
Intercessory  Prayer  (17).  ( a )  V.n  lets  us  see  one 

aspect  of  the  meaning  of  this  ‘keeping’:  ‘Holy 
Father,  keep  fr/peio)  them  [i.e.  ‘  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me’  (v.9)]  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are.’ 
This  was  the  work  which  Christ  had  wrought  for 
the  disciples  while  He  was  with  them.  He  had 
kept  (rrjpe u)  them  in  the  Father’s  name,  and 
guarded  (0u\a<r<ru>)  them  (v.12).  In  these  two 
phrases  —  the  former  of  which  suggests  positive 
communication  of  truth  and  solicitude  that  the 
recipients  might  not  be  dispossessed  of  it,  and  the 
latter  protection  against  the  assaults  of  temptation 
— the  ‘  educative  care  ’  which  Christ  spent  on  the 
disciples  is  summed  up  (see  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  ad 
lor.).  And  now  that  He  is  to  be  ‘  no  more  in  the 
world,’  He  prays  the  Father  to  keep  them  in  the 
name  of  Himself  as  Father.  ‘  To  be  kept  in  the 
name’  means  not  only  ‘to  be  kept  in  the  know¬ 
ledge,’ but  ‘to  be  kept  in  the  experience  ’ — there 
being  other  modes  of  relation  and  sensibility  to 
God  on  man’s  part  besides  that  of  knowledge. 
That  the  disciples’  faith  in  God  as  Father  might 
be  characterized  by  assurance,  is  the  burden  of 
Christ’s  prayer  (see  Westcott,  ad  lor.,  on  the  title 
‘  Holy  Father’).  ( b )  V.15  shows  us  another  aspect 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  ‘  keeping’ :  ‘  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  worm, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  (Gr.  ‘  out 
of’)  the  evil’  (RV  ‘evil  one’).  Whether  ‘evil’ 
should  be  interpreted  as  masculine  or  neuter  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  point  to  notice  is 
that  the  experience,  and  the  only  experience,  of 
Divine  ‘keeping’  which  Christ  by  His  example 
encourages  men  to  pray  for  and  anticipate,  consists 
not  in  immunity  from  adversity,  injuries,  suffering, 
sorrow,  and  death,  but  in  maintenance  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  certitude  with  regard  to  the  Father’s 
love  and  of  perseverance  in  the  path  and  practice 
of  goodness — freedom  from  evil.  The  man  who 
does  not  lend  himself  and  the  man  who  does  lend 
himself  to  this  keeping  are  described  in  1225  :  ‘  He 
that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it ;  and  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  ( <pv\aa<ro> )  it  unto 
life  eternal  ’  RV). 

Literature. — Moulton-Geden,  Concord,  to  Gr.  Test . ;  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Gr.  Lex.;  Westcott,  Com.  on  John;  Expos.  Gr.  Test. 
and  works  referred  to  there.  A.  B.  MACAULAY. 

KENOSIS.  The  word  idvcoais  is  not  itself  found 
in  the  NT,  but  the  verb  Kevboi  to  empty,  to  make 
empty,  occurs  in  Ph  27,  where  AV  renders  ‘  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,’  but  the  RV  correctly 
‘  emptied  himself’  (see  Lightfoot’s  Com.  in  loc.,  and 
Grimm-Thayer’s  Greek-English  Lexicon).  It  is 
disputed  among  theologians  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Son  of  God  stripped  Himself  of  His 
Divine  prerogatives,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  these  differences,  as  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  only  to  collect  the  evidences  the  Gospels 
afford  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Incarnation. 
But  two  questions  may  here  be  very  briefly  touched 
on  before  we  pass  to  this  subject. 

(1)  We  may  glance  at  the  description  ur  this 
Kenosis  of  the  Son  of  God  found  in  the  Apostolic 
writings.  The  passage  in  l’hilippians  (26"8)  lays 
stress  on  the  surrender,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  form 
of  God  (‘  the  glories,  the  prerogatives  of  deity,’ 
Lightfoot),  of  equality  with  God  ;  and  the  assump¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  form  of  a  servant, 
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the  likeness  of  man,  self-humiliation  and  obedience 
‘even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.’  In 
2  Co  89  !8t.  Paul  describes  the  Kenosis  as  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  wealth  for  poverty  (the  Divine  for  the 
human  mode  of  existence).  In  four  pregnant  state¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  Christian  salvation  is  brought 
into  most  intimate  relation  with  the  humiliation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  this  Kenosis  is  more  fully  de¬ 
fined  :  ‘  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  [He  shared  the  flesh,  but  not  the  sin], 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ’  (Ro  8s);  ‘God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law’ 
(Gal  44)  ;  ‘  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be 
sin  on  our  behalf’  [the  penalty  of  sin  was  endured 
by  the  sinless  for  the  sinful  (2  Co  521)]  ;  ‘  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  be¬ 
come  a  curse  for  us  ’  [Christ  as  the  sacrificial  victim 
‘  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  impersonation  of 
the  sin  and  of  the  curse,’  Lightfoot  on  Gal  313]. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays 
emphasis  on  the  participation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that  He  might  be  capable 
of  dying  (214) ;  on  His  experience  of  temptation  as 
enabling  Him  to  sympathize  with  and  succour  the 
tempted  (218  415)  ;  on  the  obedience  He  learned  by 
suffering  (58).  The  prologue  to  John’s  Gospel  may 
be  regarded  as  Apostolic  interpretation  ;  and  there 
the  Kenosis  is  described  in  the  words  ‘  and  the 
Word  became  flesh  ’  (l14,  see  Westcott  in  loco).  It 
is  the  intention  of  all  these  statements  to  affirm 
the  complete  reality  of  the  manhood  of  .Jesus. 

(2)  We  may  glance  at  the  attempts  to  define 
theologically  the  process  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
Kenotic  theory,  ‘  which  seeks  to  make  the  man¬ 
hood  of  Christ  real  by  representing  the  Logos  as 
contracting  Himself  within  human  dimensions  and 
literally  becoming  man  ’  (Bruce’s  The  Humiliation 
of  Christ,  p.  136.  This  lecture  contains  the  best 
account  in  English  of  the  modern  Kenotic  theories. 
Bruce  distinguishes  four  types,  the  absolute  dual- 
istic,  the  absolute  metamorphir,  the  absolute  semi- 
metamorphic,  the  real  but  relative.  The  differences 
in  these  theories  concern  two  points,  the  degree  in 
which  the  Logos  laid  aside  the  Divine  attributes 
of  •omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience  in 
order  to  become  man,  and  the  relation  between  the 
Logos  and  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  retaining 
distinctness,  or  as  becoming  identical.  As  regards 
the  first  point,  the  theories  are  absolute  or  relative  ; 
as  regards  the  second,  dualistic,  metamorphic,  semi- 
metamorphic).  Of  the  speculative  attempts  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Ritschl 
says  that  ‘what  is  taught  under  the  head  of  the 
Kenosis  of  the  Divine  Logos  is  pure  mythology  ’ 
(Justification  and  Reconciliation,  pp.  409-411). 
Without  endorsing  the  terms  of  this  condemnation, 
the  present  writer  may  repeat  what  he  has  else¬ 
where  written  on  this  matter.  ‘The  Kenotic 
theories  are  commendable  as  attempts  to  do  justice 
to  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus,  while  assum¬ 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  dogma ;  but  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  putting  an  undue  strain  on  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  are  supposed  to  teach 
the  doctrine,  and  in  venturing  on  bold  assertions 
about  the  constitution  of  deity,  which  go  far 
beyond  the  compass  of  our  intelligence  in  these 
high  matters  ’  ( The  Ritschlian  Theology,  p.  271  note). 
The  study  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  proves 
undoubtedly  the  Kenosis,  of  which  none  of  these 
theories  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation,  as  partly 
the  data — the  inner  life  of  the  Godhead — lie  beyond 
our  reach.  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  data 
offered  in  the  Gospels.  (A  useful  summary  of  the 
data,  although  by  no  means  exhaustive,  will  be 
found  in  Gore’s  Dissertations,  ‘  The  Consciousness 
of  our  Lord  in  His  Mortal  Life.’  Adamson  in  The 
Mind  in  Christ  deals  very  thoroughly  with  all  the 
data  bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  Christ). 
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The  Kenotic  theories  concern  themselves  speci¬ 
ally  with  the  three  metaphysical  attributes  of 
God,  manifest  in  His  transcendent,  yet  im¬ 
manent,  relation  to  the  world  —  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  omniscience.  The  Gospels  show 
that  Jesus  possessed  none  of  these.  He  was 
localized  in  a  body  (Jn  l14  ‘  tabernacled  among 
us’),  and  moved  from  place  to  place  as  His 
mission  required.  The  cure  of  the  nobleman’s 
son  (Jn  450)  does  not  prove  ,■ omnipresence ,  but  is 
explicable  as  an  act  of  faith  in  God!  In  the 
absence  of  their  Master  the  disciples  become  faith¬ 
less  (Mk  9IU),  and  He  has  to  return  to  them  to 
restore  their  confidence.  In  His  farewell  discourse 
He  promises  His  constant  presence  as  a  future  gift 
(Jn  1418. 19),  am[  fulfils  His  promise  after  the 
Resurrection  (Mt  2820).  His  miracles  do  not  prove 
omnipotence, ,  as  they  were  wrought  in  dependence 
on,  with  prayer  to,  God  (Mk  IP,  Jn  ll41- 4-),  were 
restrained  by  unbelief  (Mt  1358),  seemingly  involved 
physical  strain  (Mk  530),  and  sometimes  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  means  of  cure  (Mk  733"34  ;  see  The 
Expositor ,  6 th  series,  vol.  vi.,  ‘The  Function  of  the 
Miracles’).  Jesus  never  claimed  omniscience.  He 
claimed  to  know  the  Father  as  no'otlier  knew  Him 
(Mt  1 127),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  confessed  that 
His  knowledge  as  Son  was  limited  in  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  time  of  His  Return  (Mt  2436  RV, 
Mk  1382).  The  express  distinction  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father  made  in 
this  utterance  disproves  the  view  sometimes  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  Son’s  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Father  must  include  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Father 
knows.  It  is  the  character,  purpose,  and  activity 
of  God  as  Father  that  the  Son  knows  and  reveals. 
"When  Jesus  Himself  thus  confesses  ignorance  in  a 
matter  affecting  Himself  so  closely,  it  is  not  rever¬ 
ence  to  claim  for  Him  universal  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  such  matters  as  the  date  and  authorship  of  Old 
Testament  writings,  the  causes  of  disease,  the 
course  of  events  in  the  remote  future  ;  nor  is  it 
any  lack  of  homage  and  devotion  to  acknowledge 
the  other  evidences  of  limitation  of  knowledge  the 
Gospels  offer.  He  made  a  mistake  regarding  the 
barren  fig-tree  (Mk  ll13);  He  was  sometimes  sur¬ 
prised  and  disappointed  [see  art.  SURPRISE]  (Mt 
8 10  2640,  Mk  l45  21-  2  6“  724-  3,i  812,  Lk  24a)  ;  informa¬ 

tion  came  to  Him  by  the  ordinary  channels  of 
hearing  and  seeing  (Mt  412-  17  1412- I3,  Mk  l37-  38  217, 
Jn  41'3),  and  He  sought  it  in  this  way  (Jn  l38  ff15, 
Mk  530'32,  Lk  417).  He  asked  questions  not  rhetori¬ 
cally,  but  because  He  desired  an  answer  (Mt  1613-  15, 
Lk  830,  Jn  ll34).  He  developed  mentally  (Lk  252), 
and  during  His  ministry  learned  by  experience  (Jn 
224;  the  verb  used  is  yivibo-Keiv,  see  Westcott  in  loco). 
He  sought  guidance  from  God  in  prayer  (Lk  5lfi  612 
pis.  28  jo21).  The  necessity  of  the  cup  offered  by  His 
Father’s  will  was  not  at  first  evident  to  Him  (Mt 
203U),  and,  when  convinced  that  His  Father’s  will 
required  it,  He  was  not  sure  that  His  strength  to 
drink  it  would  endure  (v.4i ;  cf.  He  o7,  8).  His  cry  of 
desolation  (Mt  2746)  on  the  cross  was  not  only  the 
culmination  of  His  Passion,  but  in  being  this  it  was 
also  the  temporary  obscuration  of  His  knowledge 
of  the  Father,  who  in  that  moment  had  not  for¬ 
saken  Him.  Instances  of  supernatural  knowledge 
are  found  in  the  Gospels.  Some  of  these  :  the 
getting  of  the  ass  (Mt  21s),  and  of  the  upper  room 
(26l7‘la),  the  finding  of  the  money  in  the  fish’s 
mouth  (1727),  are  only  apparent,  and  allow  an¬ 
other  explanation.  The  statement  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria  about  the  number  of  her  husbands  (Jn 
417.  18)  js  v cry  perplexing  ;  and  possibly,  as  the  con¬ 
versation  was  probably  reported  by  the  woman,  may 
have  been  made  more  definite  by  her  guilty  con¬ 
science  than  it  actually  was,  even  as  she  ex¬ 
aggerates  in  her  account  of  what  Christ  had  told 
her  (v,29).  The  command  to  the  disciples  about 


casting  their  net  (Lk  55)  was  probably  an  act  of 
faith  in  God,  even  as  the  command  to  the  storm 
(Mk  439).  The  other  cases  fall  into  two  classes: 
prophetic  anticipations  (His  own  death  and  resur¬ 
rection,  the  doom  of  Jerusalem),  or  exercises  of  an 
exceptional  moral  insight  and  spiritual  discern¬ 
ment.  We  may  admit  occasionally,  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  His  vocation,  miraculous  knowledge  as 
well  as  power,  without  the  constant  possession  of 
omniscience  or  omnipotence. 

We  cannot  dissever  the  intellectual  from  the 
moral  life ;  and  the  development  of  the  latter 
involves  necessarily  some  limitations  in  the  former. 
Omniscience  cannot  be  ‘  tempted  in  all  points  even 
as  we  are,’  nor  can  it  exercise  a  childlike  faith  in 
God  such  as  Jesus  calls  us  to  exercise  along  with 
Him.  Moral  and  religious  reality  is  excluded  from 
the  history  of  Jesus  by  the  denial  of  the  limitation 
of  II  is  knowledge.  He  was  tempted  (see  articles 
on  Temptation  and  Struggles  of  Soul).  In 
the  Wilderness  the  temptation  a  as  possible,  because 
He  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  uses  to  which 
His  miraculous  powers  might  legitimately  be  put, 
and  the  proper  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation.  Without  taint  or  flaw  in  His  own 
nature,  the  expectations  of  the  people  regarding 
the  Messiah,  and  the  desires  they  pressed  upon 
Him,  afforded  the  occasions  of  temptation  to  Him. 
The  necessity  of  His  own  sacrifice  was  not  so 
certain  to  Him  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
temptation  to  escape  it.  That  Jesus  was  Himself 
conscious  of  being  still  the  subject  of  a  moral 
discipline  is  suggested  by  His  refusal  of  the  epithet 
‘good’  (Mk  1018).  Although  morally  tempted  and 
developing,  Jesus  betrays  no  sign  of  penitence  for 
sin  or  failure,  and  we  are  warranted  in  affirming 
that  He  was  tempted  without  sin,  and  in  His 
development  knew  no  sin.  But  that  perfection 
would  have  been  only  a  moral  semblance  had  there 
been  no  liability  to  temptation  and  no  limitation 
of  knowledge.  As  Son  of  God,  He  lived  in  depend¬ 
ence  on  God  (Mt  ll2711)  and  submission  to  Him  (v.28, 
Mt  2639).  It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  throws  into 
special  prominence  this  feature  (J11  334  519-  20  828  1515 
17KS).  The  Son  delivers  the  words  and  performs 
the  deeds  given  by  the  Father.  There  are  a  few 
utterances  given  in  this  Gospel  which  express  a 
sense  of  loss  for  Himself  and  His  disciples  in  the 
separation  from  the  Father  that  His  earthly  life 
involves  (Jn  1428),  a  desii-e  for  the  recovery  of  the 
former  conditions  of  communion  ( 175),  and  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  gain  in  His  return  to  the  Father 
(1419-20).  Jesus  was  subject  to  human  emotion  : 
He  groaned  (Jn  1 133- ss),  sighed  (Mk  734  812),  wept  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll35)  and  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk  1334  1941,  Mt  2337).  He  endured  poverty  (Mt 
820,  Lk  958),  labour  (Mk  63),  weariness  (Jn  46,  Mt 
217),  weakness  (Mt  2732),  hunger  (Mt  42  2118),  thirst 
(Jn  47  1 9-8),  pain  (Mt  27s4'35),  and  death  (Mt  2750, 
Jn  1930).  Some  have  conjectured  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Jn  1934  that  He  died  literally  of  a  broken 
heart  (see  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ,  note  at  the  end 
of  chap.  lxi. ).  This  Kenosis  did  not  obscure  His 
moral  insight  and  spiritual  discernment ;  did  not 
involve  any  moral  defect  or  failure,  any  religious 
distrust;  did  not  weaken  or  narrow  His  love,  mercy, 
or  grace  ;  did  not  lower  His  authority,  or  lessen 
His  efficiency  as  Revealer  of  God  and  Redeemer  of 
men :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary,  for  only 
under  such  human  conditions  and  limitations  could 
He  fulfil  His  mission,  deliver  His  message,  present 
His  sacrifice,  and  effect  His  salvation.  That  He 
might  receive  the  name  of  Saviour  and  Lord,  which 
is  above  every  other  name,  He  must  empty  Himself. 

Lttkratcrk. — Works  referred  to  in  the  art.;  hidden ,  BL ; 
Gore,  HI. ;  Gifford,  The  Incarnation  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jesvs,  on  the  various  passages  quoted  :  Stalker,  Christolngy  of 

Jems.  Alfred  E.  Garvie. 
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KERIOTH.— See  Judas  Iscariot. 

KEYS. — The  word  (/cAeis)  occurs  6  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  twice  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
4  times  in  Revelation.  In  Lk  1 1“  Jesus  upbraids 
the  lawyers  on  the  ground  that  they  have  ‘  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,’  the  instrument  by 
which  entrance  into  knowledge  could  be  obtained, 
and  thereby  hindered  the  people  from  the  privilege 
which  should  have  been  theirs.  This  they  had 
done  by  substituting  a  false  confidence  in  the 
wrong  kind  of  knowledge,  with  the  result  that  the 
right  kind  was  ignored  and  forgotten.  The  know¬ 
ledge  from  which  the  people  are  thus  excluded  is 
‘  that  of  the  way  of  salvation  ’  (Plummer),  or,  more 
profoundly,  that  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  for  lack  of 
which  the  ‘people  perish ’  (Ros  46),  to  seek  which 
they  had  been  urged  by  the  prophets  (cf.  Jn  173). 

In  Mt  1619  the  word  is  used  again  metaphorically, 
in  the  address  to  Peter  :  1 1  Avill  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  The  apparent 
limitation  of  the  promise  to  one  Apostle  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  repetition  of  the  following  and 
interpretive  clause  addressed  to  the  Apostles  in 
general  in  Mt  1818.  The  keys  are  to  be  intrusted 
to  Peter  as  to  a  steward  of  the  house  (and  in  like 
manner  to  the  Apostles  in  general),  to  whom  might 
be  given  the  power  of  locking  and  unlocking,  but 
not  of  deciding  who  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  household  (Weiss).  The  significance  of  this 
promise  would  be  fully  met  if  it  announced  the 
effectual  proclamation,  through  the  Apostles,  of 
the  gospel  by  means  of  which  the  believer  obtains 
entrance  into  the  kingdom.  On  the  passage  as  a 
whole  see  artt.  C^sarea  Philippi,  p.  249,  and 
Peter. 

In  Rev  l’8  the  Son  of  Man  in  John’s  vision  says  : 
‘I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades,’  i.e.  con¬ 
trol  over  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
The  figure  of  death  as  a  realm  with  portals  comes 
down  from  Ps  913,  and  was  freely  developed  in  the 
Rabbinic  writings.  The  ‘key  of  death’  was  one 
of  the  three  (four)  keys  which  were  said  to  be  in 
the  hand  of  God  alone.  Thus  in  Sanhedrin ,  113, 
‘Elijah  desired  that  there  should  be  given  to  him 
the  key  of  rain  ;  he  desired  that  there  should  be 
given  to  him  the  key  of  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
they  said  to  him,  “Three  keys  are  not  given  into 
the  hand  of  a  representative,  the  key  of  birth,  the 
key  of  rain,  and  the  key  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead.’”  There  is  therefore  strong  significance  in 
the  claim  here  made  by  the  Risen  Messiah. 

In  like  manner  a  claim  to  at  least  Messianic 
dignity  is  involved  in  the  phrase  in  Rev  37  1  he  that 
hath  the  key  of  David.’  The  allusion  is  clearly  to 
the  promise  in  Is2222  ‘  I  will  give  to  him  (Eliakim) 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David  upon  his  shoulder,’  a 
passage  which,  according  to  Zullich,  was  commonly 
referred  by  Jewish  commentators  to  the  Messiah. 

In  the  two  remaining  passages  (Rev  91  201)  the 
use  of  the  word  (‘the  key  of  the  pit  of  the  ahyss,’ 
‘  the  key  of  the  abyss  ’)  depends  on  the  idea  familiar 
in  Jewish  cosmogony,  viz.  that  there  was  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  upper  world  and  the  under 
world  or  abyss  by  means  of  a  pit  or  shaft,  the 
opening  to  which  might  be  conceived  as  covered 
and  locked.  According  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  this 
opening  was  placed  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple,  as  the  Moslems  hold  to  this  day  that  it  is 
to  be  found  beneath  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  or 
Mosque  of  Omar  (see  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaos, 
pp.  91-98).  C.  Anderson  Scott. 

KHAN.— See  Inn. 

KID.— See  Animals,  p.  641. 

KIDRON.— See  Brook, 
vol.  i.— 59 
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KIN,  KINDRED,  KINSHIP. — ‘The  antique  con¬ 
ception  of  kinship  is  participation  in  one  blood, 
which  passes  from  parent  to  child,  and  circulates 
in  the  veins  of  every  member  of  the  family.  The 
unity  of  family  or  clan  is  viewed  as  a  physical 
unity ;  for  the  blood  is  the  life, — an  idea  familiar 
to  us  from  the  OT, — and  it  is  the  same  blood,  and 
therefore  the  same  life,  that  is  shared  by  every 
descendant  of  the  common  ancestor.  The  idea  that 
the  race  has  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  individual 
lives  are  only  parts,  is  expressed  even  more  clearly 
by  picturing  the  race  as  a  tree,  of  which  the  an¬ 
cestor  is  the  root  or  stem  and  the  descendants  the 
branches’  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS 2  40 f. ).  This  concep¬ 
tion  underlies  the  words  ‘kin’  (avyyev-qs,  Mk  6J) 
and  ‘  kindred  ’  (avyyeveLa,  Lk  l61).  But  it  was 
Christ’s  purpose  to  organize  society  according  to 
another  conception  of  the  basis  of  unity.  He  made 
kinship  depend  not  upon  physical  but  spiritual 
affinities  (Mt  1248  etc.).  ‘Already,  in  the  spiritual 
religion  of  the  Hebrews,  the  idea  of  Divine  father¬ 
hood  is  entirely  dissociated  from  the  basis  of  natural 
fatherhood.  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  he  was  not  begotten ;  God-sonship  is  not  a 
thing  of  nature,  but  of  grace’  ( RS 2  41).  There, 
however,  the  sonship  of  the  nation  is  emphasized  : 
in  Christ’s  teaching  the  personal  relationship  is 
brought  into  prominence.  Sonship  depends  on 
personal  faith  (Jn  l12),  and  its  evidence  is  indi¬ 
vidual  submission  to  the  will  of  God  (Mt  1248ff-).  In 
His  allegory  of  the  Vine  (Jn  151),  Jesus  practically 
adopts  the  old  figure.  He  Himself  takes  the 
place  of  stem  or  root,  but  the  branches  share  the 
common  life  only  on  condition  of  an  abiding  faith 
(cf.  St.  Paul’s  figure  of  the  olive-tree,  Ro  11 17  etc.). 
The  ancient  kindred  of  blood,  with  its  narrow 
physical  limits,  gives  place  in  the  NT  to  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  faith  which  is  open  to  all  mankind.  See 
also  art.  Family.  W.  Ewing. 

KINDNESS. — The  NT  term  xpyffT°Trls>  which  is 
rendered  in  the  EV  both  by  ‘  kindness  ’  and  by 
‘goodness’  (once  in  Ro  312  as  ‘good,’  following  the 
LXX  of  Ps  13  (14)  ’• 3,  there  quoted,  in  which  xpyrro- 
Ttyra,  =  31b),  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Gospels.  The 
quality  it  denotes,  however,  is  an  evangelical 
virtue.  Like  its  OT  counterpart  ipn,  it  is  attrib¬ 
utable  both  to  God  (as  in  Ro  24  et  al.)  and  to  man 
(as  in  2  Co  66  et  al.).  The  adj.  xp’/vris,  EV  ‘  kind,’ 
is  found  once  in  the  Gospels  as  referring  to  God 
(Lk  6s5).  The  other  instances  of  its  use  in  very 
different  connexions,  as  applied  to  a  yoke  (Mt  1  l:t(J) 
and  to  wine  (Lk  539),  though  such  use  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  its  root-meaning,  need  only  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

1.  The  Kindness  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
—The  passage  in  which  God  is  explicitly  repre¬ 
sented  as  ‘kind’  occurs  in  Lk.’s  version  of  the 
logion  of  Jesus  concerning  love  of  friends  and 
hatred  of  foes  (Lk  627'36 1|  Mt  543'48).  The  highest 
reward  attendant  upon  a  love  that  extends  to  both 
friends  and  foes  and  is  ready  to  show  kindness  to 
all  men  without  distinction,  is  that  thereby  men 
become  ‘sons  of  the  Most  High.’  ‘Sons  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,’  as  it  runs  in  Mt  545, 
would  appear  to  be  the  primitive  phrase,  but  ‘  the 
Most  High  ’  (vtf/ia-Tos)  is  quite  a  favourite  name  for 
God  with  Lk.,  and  its  substitution  here  is  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  this  preference  (see  Dalinan,  The 
Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  p.  199).  God  is  kind  to  the 
ungrateful  and  wicked.  In  the  Mt.  parallel  this 
benign  goodness  is  expressed  in  the  concrete  pic¬ 
ture  of  sunshine  and  rain  bestowed  equally  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Clearly  the  expression  of  an  all-embracing  be¬ 
nignity  can  go  no  further  so  far  as  extent  is 
concerned.  The  only  enhancing  possible  is  in 
connexion  with  the  gift  which  betokens  that  be- 
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nignity,  and  this  we  have  in  the  great  saying  of 
Jn  316,  along  with  the  same  sweep  of  reference, 

‘  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
b~gottcn  Son.’  That  fontal  love  is  manifested  m 
the  kindness  (cf.  Tit  34)  on  which  Jesus  lays  so 
much  stress  in  His  presentment  of  God  as  out 
Father,  a  kindness  going  far  beyond  the  providen¬ 
tial  bounties  and  mercies  of  this  life,  and  concern¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  profoundest  needs  of  sinful  men. 

If  explicit  statements  of  the  character  of  that 
now  considered  are  not  multiplied  in  our  Lord’s 
teaching,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  con¬ 
ception  of  God  is  necessarily  implied  in  a  consider¬ 
able  group  of  the  parables — those,  in  particular,  that 
illustrate  the  Divine  grace.  The  great  trilogy  of 
Lk  15,  exhibiting  the  Divine  concern  for  man  as  to 
&tto\u\6s  ;  the  parables  which  show  how  royally 
and  wonderfully  God  pities  and  forgives,  whether 
that  forgiveness  is  gratefully  realized  (the  Two 
Debtors,  Lk  736"50)  or  is  strangely  disregarded  (the 
Unmerciful  Servant,  Mt  1833'35) ;  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper  (Lk  1418‘24),  with  its  comprehensive 
‘welcome  for  the  sinner’ — these  and  other  such  are 
full  of  the  wide-reaching  kindness  of  God. 

An  OT  basis  for  this  conspicuous  feature  in  Jesus’  representa¬ 
tion  of  God  undoubtedly  exists.  Whilst  God  was  supremely 
known  in  Israel  as  King,  His  fatherly  relation  to  Israel  is  not 
obscurely  dwelt  upon  in  OT  writings,  particularly  in  the  pro¬ 
phets  (e.g.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea).  God's  goodness  and 
graciousness  are  gratefully  celebrated  in  the  Psalms  ;  witness 
the  refrain  of  Ps  107,  ‘  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  (itpn) !  ’  Stress  on  this  Divine  quality  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  Hosea.  Hexed  is  the  bond  uniting  Jahweh  and 
Israel  in  one  covenant  relation  :  the  hesed  of  J"  to  Israel  being 
His  grace,  of  Israel  to  J",  piety  or  dutiful  love,  and  of  Israelite 
to  Israelite,  love  and  mutual  consideration.  Love  to  J"  and 
love  to  one’s  brethren  are  identical  (cf.  llos  41  and  64-  <S),  and 
both  are  made  imperative  by  a  right  sense  of  J"’s  fatherly  affec¬ 
tion  and  kindness  towards  His  people  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  The 
Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  160  ff.).  This  line  of  thought,  however, 
regarding  God  was  arrested  in  later  Judaism  ;  God’s  transcen¬ 
dent  kingly  greatness  was  emphasized  in  Jewish  thought  in  our 
Lord’s  time,  and  His  grace  and  loving-kindness  had  fallen  into 
the  background.  Jesus  deliberately  chose  this  conception  of 
fatherly  kindness  as  the  one  predominant  characteristic  in  His 
revelation  of  God,  and,  what  is  more,  proclaimed  tb’«  gracious 
God  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind. 

No  difficulty  need  be  raised  as  to  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  such  a  conception  of  God  with  His  character 
as  ‘  Rex  tremendse  majestatis,’  or  as  the  holy  God 
who  cannot  regard  wickedness  with  indifference. 
That  God  is  gracious  does  not  mean  that  He  is  an 
easy-going  God.  Moral  distinctions  cannot  be 
obliterated.  Though  in  Christ’s  simple  language 
God  sends  sunshine  and  rain  upon  the  unjust, 
though  He  is  kind  to  the  ungrateful  and  wicked 
and  they  enjoy  great  prosperity,  it  cannot  be  other 
than  an  evil  thing  to  be  unjust,  ungrateful,  and 
wicked.  And  even  though  such  blessings  should 
appear  to  be  withheld  from  the  just  and  good,  it 
still  must  be  an  altogether  good  thing  to  lie  just 
and  good.  Is  it  not  significant  that  Jesus  declares 
God’s  kindness  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
and  shows  Himself  all  unconscious  that  any  diffi¬ 
culties  are  thereby  occasioned,  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  requiring  to  be  explained  and  adjusted? 
The  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  displays 
God’s  benignity  ;  but  the  truculence  which  snows 
itself  unaffected  by  an  amazing  experience  of  for¬ 
giving  mercy  must  needs  lose  the  boon  which  that 
benignity  bestowed.  The  conclusion  of  the  parable 
(Mt  1835)  expresses  what  must  needs  be  ;  and  Jesus 
presents  the  doom  of  the  ‘wicked  servant’  as  a 
picture  of  God’s  dealings  with  men  just  as  directly 
and  simply  as  He  sets  forth  the  kindness  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  The  one  presentation  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  other. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  suffering  and  misery, 
which  times  without  number  has  evoked  the  cry 
‘  Is  God  good  ?’,  is  not  allowed  by  Jesus  to  qualify 
in  any  way  His  declaration  of  the  kindness  of  God. 
It  is  not  because  He  ignored  the  problem  ;  He  is 
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Himself  conspicuous  as  the  Sufferer.  And  with 
our  Lord  the  Divine  kindness  is  not  involved  in 
doubt,  because,  as  we  say,  God  permits  so  much 
suffering  amongst  men,  but  rather  that  kindness  is 
represented  by  Him  as  specially  called  forth  by 
human  misery.  God  is  particularly  set  forth  as 
viewing  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  men  with 
compassion  and  pity  ;  and  pity  is  simply  kindness 
brought  into  relation  to  suffering  and  distress. 
God  declares  Himself  ‘most  chiefly  in  shewing 
mercy  and  pity’  (Collect  for  lltli  Sunday  after 
Trinity).  So  also  it  is  significant  that  in  enforcing 
the  lesson  of  Lk  &*,  Christ  does  not  say,  ‘  Be  ye 
kind,  as  your  Father  is  kind,’  but  (v.38),  ‘Be  ye 
compassionate,  as  your  F’ather  is  compassionate’ 
( oi.KTLpp.bjv).  And  what  a  vast  deduction  from  the 
sum  of  human  misery  would  result,  and  how  the 
problem  would  be  simplified,  if  everywhere  ‘  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man  ’  gave  place  to  such  a  spirit ! 

2.  Kindness  as  the  Law  of  Human  Life. — ‘Love 
one  another’  is  the  new  commandment  of  Jesus 
(Jn  1334) ;  and  kindness  is  love  in  its  practical 
manifestation.  From  what  has  been  said  above, 
we  see  that  this  great  law  of  life  is  directly  enforced 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God  our 
Father.  This  is  the  case  notably  in  the  comment 
of  our  Lord  on  the  dictum,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy’  (Mt  543"18). 

The  ideal  of  a  relation  of  kindness  between  man  and  man  is, 
however,  not  altogether  an  original  and  peculiar  feature  in  our 
Lord’s  teaching.  In  the  OT  (as,  e.g.,  in  Hosea)  hesed  is  presented 
as  the  right  characteristic  of  human  relationships,  even  as  it 
denotes  God’s  graciousness  to  men  ;  and  as  a  term  belonging  to 
common  life  it  indicates  that  ‘  those  who  are  linked  together  by 
the  bonds  of  personal  affection,  or  of  social  unity,  owe  to  one 
another  more  than  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms  of  legal 
obligation’  (W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  161).  And  Jesus  quotes 
llos  68  with  approval,  ‘  I  desire  mercy  (hesed)  and  not  sacrifice  ’ 
(Mt  121)— a  passage  which  makes  that  quality  of  kindness  of 
greater  importance  than  worship,  and  worship  vain  without  it. 
In  heathen  religions  and  philosophies,  too,  ideas  are  found 
corresponding  more  or  less  to  such  a  conception  of  the  social 
bond. 

Further,  it  is  true  that  our  Lord  very  emphati¬ 
cally  insisted  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
kindness  as  a  law  of  life  to  relations  of  men  with 
men  in  general,  and  not  merely  those  of  co-religion¬ 
ists  and  people  of  the  same  tribe  or  country.  What 
can  equal  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  as 
helping  to  a  definition  of  the  ‘  neighbour  ’  to  whom 
the  service  of  kindness  is  due  ? 

Yet  the  OT  and  other  forms  of  teaching  are  not  without  traces 
of  a  wider  view  than  the  scribes  of  Christ’s  day  would  allow. 
The  duty  of  kindness  to  the  stranger  in  the  land  (as  in  Lv  199f, 
Dt  10i8f.  et  al.),  and  of  kindness  to  enemies,  with  readiness  in 
forgiving  injuries  (as  in  Ex  234f-,  Pr  24->  2521f.  et  al.),  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  set  forth  in  the  OT.  We  get  one  glimpse  (among  many) 
of  this  wider  humane  feeling,  from  a  very  different  quarter,  in 
the  Indian  saying,  ‘I  met  a  hundred  men  going  to  Delhi,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  my  brother.’ 

Our  Lord’s  exposition  of  this  law  of  kindness  is 
pre-eminent  and  sui  generis.  And  the  newness  of 
His  teaching  in  this  respect  appears  in  His  having 
established  this  duty  on  a  firm  religious  basis  and 
given  it  ‘  ah  essential  place  in  the  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  of  men’  (Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p. 
332).  It  is  significant  that  the  judgment  of  men 
in  Mt  25:nff'  is  made  to  turn  on  the  performance 
or  neglect  of  the  acts  of  mercy  or  kindness.  The 
kindness  inculcated,  also,  extends  to  all  creatures  : 
and  it  is  to  express  itself  in  the  little  courtesies  of 
life  (Mt  547  10*). 

A  view  of  Christ’s  ethical  teaching  as  a  whole 
makes  it  clear  that  the  stress  thus  laid  on  the  duty 
of  kindness  favours  no  loosening  of  obligation  to 
justice  and  fidelity  in  the  manifold  relationships  of 
men,  nor  does  it  do  away  with  the  duty  and  need 
of  punishment  when  that  obligation  is  violated. 
The  maintenance  of  iust  and  faithful  dealing  does 
not  necessarily  involve  severity  and  harshness ; 
rather  it  is  itself  part  of  the  law  of  kindness  rightly 
considered.  Love  of  neighbour  and  of  enemy  is  as 
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truly  reconcilable  with  the  claims  of  justice  on  the 
human  plane  as  is  God’s  benignity  with  His  righteous 
government.  And  Christ  makes  us  see  once  for 
all  that  love  is  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  human 
relationships,  and  indeed  the  only  possible  bond  in 
the  perfected  social  state.  See  also  artt.  Love, 
Neighbour. 

3.  The  Kindness  of  Jesus. — The  perfect  embodi¬ 
ment  of  this  kindness  in  human  life  is  seen  in  Jesus 
Himself.  ‘  As  I  have  loved  you’  is  the  Johannine 
counterpart  (Jn  1334  1512)  of  the  Synoptic  ‘as  your 
Father  is  compassionate  ’  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Law  of  Love.  The  whole  Gospel  portraiture  shows 
us  that  in  Jesus  the  kindness  and  pity  of  God  fully 
dwelt.  His  dealing  with  sickness  and  suffering  in 
all  forms,  His  attitude  towards  sin,  His  sense  of 
social  disorder,  His  regard  for  men  as  men  and 
indifference  to  class  distinctions.  His  whole  de¬ 
meanour,  His  gracious  speech  (Lk  4“) — all  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Divine  kindness.  His  fiery  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  (see  Mt  23)  presents 
no  exception  ;  for  His  wrath  is  the  wrath  of  love, 
and  the  denunciation  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
the  yearning  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  2337ff-) — 
Jerusalem  in  which  Pharisaism  and  scribism  were 
specially  entrenched.  The  key  to  this  perfect  life 
of  kindness  and  love  is  found  in  His  own  words — 

‘  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  he  ministered  unto, 
hut  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many’  (Mk  I045).  The  declaration  of  vivid  and 
loving  remembrance  is  that  He  ‘  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil  ’  (Ac  1038).  J.  S.  Clemens. 

KING. — The  primitive  Christian  Church  regarded 
herself  as  the  vassal  of  Jesus  Christ,  her  exalted 
Lord  and  King,  under  whose  regal  sway  she  had 
been  brought  by  Divine  grace  (Col  l13).  The 
current  belief  was  that  Jesus  had  been  installed  in 
His  royal  office  by  the  Resurrection  ;  in  that  event 
God  had  made  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ  (Ac  2M), 
and  in  it  had  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  regarding 
the  Messianic  King,  ‘  Thou  art  my  son  ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee’  (Ps  27,  cf.  Ac  13;53),  as  also 
another  prophetic  utterance,  ‘  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand’  (Ps  1 10* ;  cf.  Ac  2s4,  Rev  321).  This  sove¬ 
reignty  is  indeed  temporary  ;  it  will  come  to  an  end 
with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  God  : 
‘Then  shall  he  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father’  (1  Co  1524-28).  It  was  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  primitive  community  that  the  idea 
of  a  Messianic  kingdom  upon  earth — whether 
eternal  (Lk  l33)  or  of  limited  duration  (Rev  204,r- ) — 
as  it  gleams  through  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and 
in  the  earlier  Messianic  hope,  had  at  last  been 
realized  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  Church 
as  subject  to  her  exalted  King. 

Now  the  question  which  we  seek  to  answer  in 
the  present  article  is  this  : — Did  Jesus  Himself  in 
His  lifetime  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  the  Messianic 
King  ?  Here  we  light  upon  a  problem  which  is 
vigorously  canvassed  among  theologians,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  present  day.  While  there  are  scholars 
of  high  repute,  such  as  Wellhausen  and  Wrede,* 
who  deny  that  Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  the 
Messiali  at  all,  there  are  others  who  are  convinced 
that  He  was  in  possession  of  some  kind  of  ‘  Mes¬ 
sianic  consciousness  ’ ;  and  among  the  latter  the 
controversy  turns  upon  the  peculiar  significance 
and  the  specific  colouring  of  the  implied  claims 
and  expectations.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  to  discuss  the  problem  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings  ;  for  the  details  reference  must  he  made  to 
other  works  of  the  present  writer.!  The  task  of 

*  Wetlhansen,  IJ G3,  Comm,  zn  den  Synopt.  Evangelien, 
Einleit.  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  (1905),  89  ff.  ;  Wrede,  Das 
Messiaitgeheimniss  in  der  Evangelien,  1901. 

t  Die  Schriflen  des  XT.  I.  i.  136  f.,  198ff.,  476  Cf. 
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determining  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  assumed  the 
title  of  King  is  all  that  meanwhile  concerns  us. 

The  prophecy  regarding  Jesus  uttered  by  the 
angel  Gabriel :  ‘  The  Lord  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end’  (Lk  l32,-)>  was  not  brought 
to  fulfilment  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.  But  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in  Lk.  would 
hardly  have  recorded  the  prediction,  had  he  not 
entertained  the  hope  that  its  fulfilment  was  but  a 
matter  of  time.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  -  Christian  communities  believed 
that  Jesus  would  come  again  in  kingly  glory, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  the  repentant  thief  upon  the 
cross  (Lk  2342,  reading  orav  (XSjs  ev  rij  fiaaiXeig  aov 
as  preferable  to  els  tt)v  paaJeLav  aov).  This  belief 
appears  also  in  the  emphasis  which  the  early 
churches  laid  upon  the  descent  of  Jesus  from 
David  (Ro  l3),  and  in  the  endeavours  which  were 
made  to  substantiate  it  by  the  construction  of 
genealogical  tables  (Mt  l1"16,  Lk  S23'38).  These 
tables  were  not  constructed  for  merely  academic 
or  theological  purposes ;  they  were  designed  to 
support  the  contention  with  which  the  Jewish 
Christians  confronted  their  unbelieving  com¬ 
patriots,  viz.  that  Jesus  was  the  King  of  Israel. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  primitive  tradition 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  His  Kingship  is  not  explicitly 
asserted.  The  acclamations  of  the  multitude  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  ‘Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David’  (Mt  219), 

‘  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  our  father  David  ’  (Mk  11'°),  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  bold  anticipation  of  the  future. 
The  crown  of  thorns  (1517)  was  an  act  of  derision, 
to  the  true  significance  of  which  the  soldiers  were 
blind  ;  while  the  inscription  on  the  cross  (1526)  was 
a  prediction  which  Pilate,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jews  and  in  ignorance  of  what  he 
was  doing  (Jn  1919f-),  was  constrained  to  set  forth 
in  all  the  great  languages  of  the  world.  In  point 
of  fact  the  primitive  tradition  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  Jesus  deprecated  and  even  disclaimed 
the  ascription  of  royalty,  or  at  all  events  that  He 
thought  of  the  dignity  as  something  to  become  His 
only  in  the  future. 

To  the  question  of  Pilate,  ‘  Art  thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews?’  Jesus  answers,  according  to  Mk  152, 
neither  yea  nor  nay,  but  replies  only  in  the  words 
‘  Thou  sayest  it.’  Is  this  an  affirmative  ?  St.  Mark 
certainly  regarded  it  as  such  (cf.  14fi2),  but  St.  Luke 
shows  unmistakably  that  the  words  were  not  so 
understood  by  Pilate,  since,  if  he  had  regarded 
them  as  equivalent  to  yea,  he  could  not  have  said, 

‘  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man  ’  (234) :  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  must  necessarily  have  been  convicted 
of  sedition.  St.  John  also  indicates  that  Jesus  at 
first  replied  evasively  to  the  question  (1833f-),  but 
that  afterwards  He  frankly  avowed  His  claim  to 
the  title  of  King,  though  with  the  reservation  that 
His  Kingdom  was  ‘  not  of  this  world  ’  (1836).  Even 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Synoptists  we  see  in  St. 
John’s  account  a  definite  purpose :  he  aims  at 
showing  that  Jesus  was  no  political  usurper,  no 
pretender  to  the  crown,  who  designed  by  force  of 
arms  to  deliver  His  people  from  the  thraldom  of 
Rome,  and  to  reinstall  the  dynasty  of  David. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  must  grant  that  in 
this  instance  his  narrative,  equally  with  those  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists,  is  essentially  faithful  to  fact.- 

That  Jesus  harboured  no  design  of  restoring  the 
Davidic  monarchy  may  be  asserted  without  mis¬ 
giving.  To  the  policy  of  the  violent,  who  would 
take  the  Kingdom  by  force  (Mt  ll12),  He  lent  no 
countenance,  and  when,  after  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude,  they  wanted  to  make  Him  a  King,  he 
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betook  Himself  elsewhere  (Jn  615).  We  shall  he 
asked,  however,  if  He  did  not,  on  the  occasion  of 
His  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  carefully 
organize  and  carry  through  a  demonstration  de¬ 
signed  to  further  His  royal  claims.  In  answer  to 
this  it  is  to  be  said  that  St.  Mark’s  account  of  the 
episode  ( 1 1 1  *• )  cannot  he  taken  as  historical;  and 
we  must  either  accept  the  narrative  of  Jn.  (1212ff-), 
according  to  which  the  demonstration  emanated 
from  His  supporters  among  the  people  and  was 
only  permitted  by  Him,  and  which  weakens  the 
impression  of  the  incident  by  its  quotation  from 
Zee  99 ;  *  or  else  we  must  abandon  the  hope  of 
winning  from  the  event  any  light  for  our  theme 
at  all.  Had  the  Triumphal  Entry  been  of  such 
capital  importance  and  of  such  a  striking  character 
as  St.  Mark  represents,  the  authorities  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  intervened,  and  the  matter  would  have 
ligured  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  as  a  count  in  the 
indictment  [but  see  Entry  into  Jerusalem]. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  we  find  telling  argu¬ 
ments,  both  positive  and  negative,  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  He  either  made  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  title  of  Messianic  King,  or  that  He  did  so  in 
a  most  unobtrusive  wTay.  To  His  descent  from 
David,  if  He  gave  it  credence  at  all,  He  did  not 
attach  the  slightest  importance ;  indeed,  He  even 
sought  to  convince  the  scribes  that  in  regarding 
the  coming  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David  they  fell 
far  short  of  the  truth.  To  all  appearance  He 
desired  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
the  prevailing  idea  of  a  Davidic  ruler,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  another  Messianic  figure,  viz.  the 
‘  Son  of  Man,’  the  *  Man  ’  who,  as  Daniel  (713<-)  had 
prophesied,  was  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  at 
the  end  of  the  age.  This  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  is  no  earthly 
monarch,  but  a  Being  of  Divine  and  heavenly 
nature  ;  not  one  who  by  means  of  a  revolution 
rises  from  his  native  obscurity  to  a  throne,  but  one 
who  descends  from  heaven  to  earth.  With  such  a 
figure  dominating  the  outlook  of  Jesus,  there  is  no 
place  for  a  Messianic  King.  It  is  thus  quite  in 
keeping  with  these  facts  that  He  announces,  not 
that  God  is  about  to  send  forth  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  David,  not  that  the  kingdom  of  David  is  at 
hand,  but  that  ‘the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.’ 
The  purport  of  this  message  has  been  dealt  with 
elsewhere :  t  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  an-  ! 
nouncement  of  a  cosmical  catastrophe,  of  a  new 
;eon,  in  which  the  existing  sway  of  Satan  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  King- 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  Most  High.  Nor  do  j 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  when  rightly  interpreted, 
present  us  with  the  figure  of  a  Messiah.  Hence 
it  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  in  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  the  title  1  King’  is  applied  to  God  alone  : 
cf.  Jerusalem  ‘the  city  of  the  great  king’  (Mt 
535),  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (18-3)  ;  ! 
and  in  particular,  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  (22lar-)>  where  the  Messiah  appears  as  the  j 
King’s  son.  It  is  only  in  the  description  of  the 
East  Judgment  (2531)  that  the  ‘Son  of  Man’ 
appears  as  King — note  the  abrupt  change  vv.34-40  ; 
probably,  however,  we  have  in  this  passage  remi¬ 
niscences  of  some  older  parable,  which  had  to  do 
with  a  king  and  not  with  the  Messiah  .at  all.  Only 
on  one  recorded  occasion  (Ek  2229)  does  Jesus  invest 
Himself  with  the  fiacriXeia,  but  that  is  for  the 
future.  This  occurred,  according  to  Ek.,  during 
the  Last  Supper, — a  circumstance  which  leads  us 
to  infer  that  Jesus  did  not  in  any  sense  regard 
Himself  as  being  a  king  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  What  He  has  in  prospect  here  is  simply  a 
participation  in  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  a  preroga¬ 
tive  guaranteed  also  to  those  who  accept  Him. 


*  Op.  cit.  i.  i.  163. 

1  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes  -  (1900). 


He  believes,  indeed,  that  He  will  occupy  the  chief 
place  among  them  that  are  His ;  that  He  will  take 
the  seat  of  honour  at  table,  having  them  on  His 
right  hand  and  on  His  left  (Mt  2021)  ;  but  of  a 
Messianic  Kingship  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  there  is  no  suggestion  at  all.  If  Jesus  deemed 
Himself  to  be  the  predestined  Messiah  in  any  sense 
whatsoever,  He  certainly  thought  of  the  Messianic 
office  as  being  different  from  that  of  a  king.  See, 
further,  art.  Messiah.  Johannes  Weiss. 

KING  OF  THE  JEWS.— See  preceding  art., 
Divinity  of  Christ  (p.  477b),  Names  and  Titles 
ok  Christ. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD  (or  HEAVEN).— To  learn 
what  Jesus  meant  by  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of 
heaven,’  or  ‘  kingdom  of  God,’  we  must  go  first  and 
chiefly  to  His  own  words.  The  simple  fact  that 
He  employed  a  term  which  was  in  common  use, 
and  which  had  parallels  also  in  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  (e.g.  1  Ch  285,  Dn  244  43),  does  not  justify  one 
in  assuming  that  His  conception  can  be  defined  by 
the  current  view  of  His  day,  or  by  a  study  of  the 
OT.  It  is  plain  that  He  might  make  use  of  the 
familiar  term,  but  might  put  into  it  a  new  and 
higher  meaning.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Jesus,  as  a  wise  teacher,  started  from  the  beliefs 
and  longings  of  those  whom  He  sought  to  help, 
and  that  He  aimed  at  fulfilling  rather  than  destroy¬ 
ing.  We  should  expect,  then,  to  find  Him  using 
old  terms,  but  pouring  into  them  new  meanings. 
Moreover,  the  thought  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  presented  to  us  more  fully 
and  clearly  than  is  that  of  His  Jewish  contempor¬ 
aries.  Hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  approaching 
our  topic  indirectly,  either  by  the  way  of  the  OT 
or  that  of  the  Rabbinic  usage.  It  will  be  best  to 
go  at  once  to  the  main  source  of  information,  and 
seek  the  thought  of  Jesus  from  His  own  words, 
though  availing  ourselves  of  any  light  that  can  lie 
found  in  other  quarters. 

1.  Survey  of  the  data. — According  to  Mk.  and 
Mt.,  the  memorable  word  in  the  first  preaching  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee  was  the  announcement  of  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  [or  of  heaven] 
(ijyyiKei'  i)  patnXeia.  rou  ffeou  [or  rSiv  ouparCbv'],  Mk  l15, 
Mt  417) ;  and  in  the  last  interview  with  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  on  the  evening  before  His  death,  He  still 
spoke  of  the  kingdom,  anticipating  a  union  with 
them  there  (Mk  14-s).  In  all  the  interval  between 
these  events  the  term  was  frequently  on  His  lips 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  St.  Mark  records  18 
instances  of  its  use  by  Jesus,  St.  Luke  34,  and  St. 
Matthew  48.  Its  central  importance  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  is  frequently  apparent.  Thus  the 
gospel  itself  is  spoken  of  as  the  gospel  of  the  king¬ 
dom  (Mt  9s5)  ;  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  are 
sent  out  to  announce  that  the  kingdom  is  at  hand 
(Mt  107,  Lk  109) ;  more  than  a  third  of  the  parables 
are  explicitly  said  to  l>e  an  unfolding  of  the  truth 
of  the  kingdom  ;  *  the  disci  [ties  are  taught  to  pray 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  6"1)  ;  it  is  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  terminates 
the  period  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  ll12, 
Ek  1616) ;  the  kingdom  is  presented  as  the  surnmum 
bonum  (Mt  1344-  45)  ;  and  the  kingdom  is  the  great 
fact  of  the  future  (e.g.  Mt  2534). 

But  while  the  kingdom  is  thus  seen  to  be  of 
great  significance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  its  meaning  varies  widely  in 
different  passages.  Thus  Jesus  says  that  the  king¬ 
dom  is  to  be  entered  at  once  by  those  to  whom  He 
is  speaking  (713- 14),  and  again,  that  the  righteous 

*  The  use  of  the  formula  oao-*  s a-rlv  r,  (3<x.<n\stet  t£s>  oiipot+Siv, 
or  djtAoicJdv}  r\  ^ocfTiXitn.  T'jiv  oL potv '•!* ,  cannot  he  at  once  attributed 
to  Jesus.  In  some  instances  it  has  no  manifest  connexion  with 
the  thought  of  the  parable  (e.j.  Mt  20*  22*). 
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are  to  enter  it  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  have 
come  in  His  glory  (2534).  At  one  time  Jesus  says 
to  the  Pharisees,  ‘The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  among 
you’  (tvros  u/j.wi'),*  and  at  another  He  teaches  that 
it  is  the  place  where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  all  the  prophets,  rest  and  are  blessed  (Lk  1721 
1338).  Now  the  kingdom  is  thought  of  as  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  taken  away  from  the  Jews  and 
be  given  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt  2143),  and  again,  it  is 
that  for  whose  coming  the  disciples  are  instructed 
to  pray  (610).  The  kingdom  is  thought  of  at  one 
time  as  a  good  that  can  be  obtained  by  seeking 
(6s3),  and  as  something  to  be  slowly  developed  from 
within  the  soul  (Mk  426)  ;  at  another  time,  as  an 
event  of  the  future,  realized  suddenly  and  by 
Divine  power  (8**  91). 

From  this  survey  it  is  rcaudy  seen  that  the  term 
‘  kingdom  of  God  (or  heaven)  ’  in  the  usage  of 
Jesus  is  not  easy  to  be  defined  ;  that  it  appears  to 
be  an  elastic,  poetic  symbol  rather  than  the  vehicle 
of  a  single  sharply-bounded  conception. 

2.  The  original  form  of  the  expression. — With 
the  exception  of  two  passages  in  Mt.  which  speak 
of  the  kingdom  without  any  qualifying  word  (Mt 
812  1338),  and  three  passages  in  which  the  kingdom 
(always  thought  of  as  future)  is  spoken  of  by  Jesus 
as  ‘His’  [or  ‘Mg’]  kingdom  (Mt  1341 1628,  Lk2230),  His 
usage  fluctuates  between  ‘  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  and 
‘  kingdom  of  God,’  the  former  greatly  predominat¬ 
ing  in  Matthew,  and  the  latter  being  the  exclusive 
term  in  Mark  and  Luke.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  term  ordinarily  used  by  Jesus  was  ‘  kingdom 
of  heaven,’  and  that  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  It  is  the  prevailing  term  in  the  Login  of 
Matthew,  and  the  Login,  unlike  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  are  regarded  as  directly  Apostolic. 

(2)  The  presumption  is  that  Jesus  used  a  current 
Jewish  term,  and  ‘kingdom  of  heaven’  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Jewish  colouring,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  term  ‘  kingdom  of  God.’  For  the  Greek  word 
for  ‘  heaven  ’  in  this  phrase  is  a  plural  (tuv  ovpavCov) 
in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  usage  (0:2^  niaSc), 
but  contrary  to  the  Greek.  And,  further,  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘kingdom  of  heaven ’  accords  better  with 
the  popular  Jewish  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  come  from  above.  (3)  The  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  is  favoured 
by  the  consideration  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Evangelists,  since  they  wrote  for  Gentile  readers, 
may  more  readily  be  thought  to  have  modified  a 
Jewish  expression  than  that  the  author  of  the 
Login,  who  wrote  for  Jews,  modified  the  term 
used  by  Jesus,  t 

But,  while  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  Jesus  ordinarily  used  the  term 
‘  kingdom  of  heaven,’  we  certainly  are  not  justified 
in  saying  that  He  did  this  to  avoid  speaking  the 
Divine  name  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann,  The  Life  of  Jesus, 
pp.  163,  164;  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jem,  p.  92,  Eng. 
tr. ).  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
called  God  His  Father,  and  who  felt  that  God  was 
always  with  Him,  the  man  who  brought  God  near 
to  His  disciples  and  convinced  them  that  He  num¬ 
bered  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  that  they  could 
approach  Him  at  any  time  without  priest  or  out¬ 
ward  sacrifice, — that  such  a  man  shared  the  super¬ 
stitious  regard  for  the  Holy  Name.  If  Jesus 
habitually  used  the  term  ‘kingdom  of  heaven,’ 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case,  He  pro¬ 
bably  did  so  because  that  was  the  name  in  common 
use  among  His  hearers. 

3.  Fundamental  thought  of  the  term. — To  ascer¬ 
tain  the  central  idea  of  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of 
heaven,’  .as  used  by  Jesus,  we  may  well  begin  with 
a  passage  in  which  He  seems  to  give  a  general 

*  See  below,  §  3. 

t  Note  the  bearing  of  the  words  i  in  ran  ti/mvo7s,  which 
frequently  modify  ‘  Father.’ 
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interpretation  of  it,  viz.  the  second  and  third  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  ‘Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth  ’  (Mt 
610).  The  second  of  these  petitions  appears  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  first.  It  seems  to  imply  that,  where  the 
will  of  God  is  done,  there  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
come.  That  will  is  thought  of  as  being  done  per¬ 
fectly  in  heaven  ;  and  when  it  is  done  thus  on  earth, 
then  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  realized.  Accord¬ 
ingly  this  passage  suggests  that  the  fundamental 
idea  of  ‘  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  is  the  rule  of  God. 

Another  passage  which,  though  not  using  the 
word  ‘kingdom,’  seems  to  throw  light  on  the 
conception  of  Jesus,  is  that  which  records  His 
answer  to  those  who,  while  He  was  teaching  on  a 
certain  occasion,  told  Him  that  His  mother  and 
brothers  desired  to  see  Him  (Mk  331-35).  He  said, 
‘Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.’  But  if  these 
people  who  sat  around  Him,  listening  to  His  word, 
were  owned  as  His  kindred,  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  what  made  them  His  kindred  made 
them  also  members  of  His  kingdom.  And  that 
which  brought  them  near  to  Him  was  the  doing  of 
God’s  will — the  very  thing  which  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  seems  to  explain  the  term  ‘  kingdom.’ 

In  line  with  the  thought  of  these  two  passages 
which  have  been  considered,  is  the  conception  of  a 
considerable  number  of  important  sayings  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  He  told  His  hearers  to  seek  the  king¬ 
dom  and  the  righteousness  of  their  heavenly 
Father  (Mt  6s3).  Here,  as  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  kingdom  is  something  to  he  desired  and  sought. 
It  is  contrasted  with  food  and  drink  and  clothing, 
— things  that  the  Gentiles  seek, — and  is  thus  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  inward  and  spiritual  good.  We 
may  then  regard  the  word  ‘righteousness’  as 
giving  here  the  dominant  thought  of  that  kingdom 
which  is  to  be  sought.  Not  otherwise  are  we  to 
understand  the  word  in  that  passage  which  deals 
with  the  young  scribe  who  answered  Jesus  dis¬ 
creetly  (Mk  1234).  The  Master  told  him  that  he 
was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now,  in 
these  words  He  was  obviously  characterizing  the 
moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  young  man  ;  and 
thus  the  content  of  the  term  ‘kingdom’  is  here 
moral  and  spiritual.  So  in  the  parable  of  the 
Automatic  Earth.  As  it  is  the  function  of  the 
earth  to  carry  forward  the  development  of  the  seed 
lodged  in  it,  so  by  analogy  it  is  the  function  of  the 
heart  to  develop  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (426'29). 
Manifestly,  then,  the  kingdom  is  here  thought  of  as 
a  spiritual  principle  to  be  received  into  the  heart. 

Another  passage  in  which  the  content  of  the 
term  is  virtually  indicated  by  Jesus  is  the  reply 
which  He  gave  to  the  question  of  certain  Pharisees. 
They  asked  Him  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come,  and  He  replied  :  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  you’  (Lk  17ai).  That  is  to  say,  the 
kingdom  is  already  present,  already  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  It  had  not  come  with  outward  show 
and  noise,  but  quietly  and  naturally.  There  seems 
to  he  only  one  way  of  understanding  this  remark¬ 
able  utterance,  for  the  view  that  it  refers  to  the 
future,  and  means  that  the  kingdom  will  come  as  a 
surprise,  rests  on  the  identification  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (see  Wernle,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
i.  62).  But  this  identification  cannot  be  made, 
for  the  Parousia  will  have  the  very  characteristic 
which  Jesus  here  denies  to  the  coming  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  will  be  ‘with  observation’  (pera  wapa- 
ryprjcreojs  ;  see,  e.g.,  Mk  1324'26'  x).  \\  e  must  hold, 

then,  that  the  utterance  of  Jesus  had  a  present 
force,  and  must  find  the  justification  of  it  in  His 
own  experience.  He  was  conscious  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  realized  in  His  own  heart,  and  was  be- 
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ginning  to  be  realized  in  His  disciples.  Thus  this 
passage  falls  into  line  with  those  in  which  Jesus 
suggests  that  He  meant  by  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of 
heaven  ’  an  inner  spiritual  fact,  viz.  the  rule  of 
God  in  the  heart.* 

Now  these  passages  which  have  been  considered 
present  a  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  Jesus  unquestionably  entertained.  That 
this  conception  was  central  in  His  usage,  and  must 
be  called  the  fundamental  content  of  the  term 
‘  kingdom  of  heaven,’  is  seen  from  the  following 
considerations,  (a)  It  is  the  only  explanation  of  a 
number  of  most  important  passages  which  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Jesus  Himself,  (b)  It  is  an  explanation 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  teaching  of 
Jesus.  For  that  teaching,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  inward  and  spiritual ; 
and  such  is  the  thought  of  the  ‘kingdom  of  heaven’ 
as  the  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  (c)  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  two  passages 
(33'5  183S),  does  not  employ  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of 
heaven’ ;  but  the  term  which  it  does  employ,  where 
the  Synoptics  have  ‘  kingdom  of  heaven,’  is  the 
equivalent  of  1  kingdom  ’  in  the  sense  of  God’s  rule. 
This  term  is  ‘eternal  life.’  That  is  the  summum 
bonum  in  John,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the 
early  Gospels  (Jn  414  5-4  64-'  1028).  This  eternal  life, 
like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  bound  up  with  the 
personality  and  mission  of  Jesus  (414  627).  Again, 
like  the  rule  of  God  in  the  Synoptics,  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  in  John  is  both  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future  (43,;  1225).  Therefore  we  say  that  this 
early  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have 
in  John  helps  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  the  term  ‘kingdom  of  heaven’ 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  tire  rule  of  God.  (d)  And, 
finally,  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  established 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Synoptics  use  the  term 
‘  kingdom  of  heaven  ’  in  various  other  senses,  these 
are  all  secondary  to  the  thought  of  God’s  rule,  and 
are  derived  from  it.  This  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  section. 

4.  Special  uses  of  the  term. — (a)  There  is  a  group 
of  passages  in  which  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of  heaven  ’ 
evidently  denotes  a  company  of  men.  This  is  the 
prominent  thought  of  the  expression  when  Jesus 
says  that  he  who  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  1 111) ;  also 
in  the  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net 
( 1 324-30.  -i7-5op  The  tares  are  the  sons  of  the  evil 
one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  age  they  are  to 
be  gathered  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  in  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time.  To  be 
gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  means  to  be  separated 
from  the  sons  of  the  kingdom.  The  interest  of  the 
parable  centres  in  the  teaching  that  these  two 
classes — the  sons  of  the  kingdom  and  the  sons  of 
the  evil  one — must  remain  intermingled  until  the 
end  of  the  age.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  king¬ 
dom  out  of  which  the  ‘stumbling-blocks’  are  to  be 
taken  is  the  company  of  those  who  inwardly  belong 
to  God. 

Now,  while  the  foremost  thought  in  these  passages 
is  that  of  a  certain  company  of  persons,  these  per¬ 
sons  cannot  be  defined  without  the  aid  of  the 
thought  of  God’s  rule.  They  are  the  persons  who 
are  under  that  rule,  or  at  least  claim  to  be  under 
it. 

(b)  A  second  special  use  of  the  term  ‘  kingdom 
of  heaven  ’  is  presented  in  the  parable  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (2143).  Jesus  said  to 

*  The  AV  and  RV  rendering  of  ivrbs  t/xa/vj  viz.  ‘within  you,*  is 
sanctioned  by  general  usage  and  by  the  context  (see  Godet, 
Com.  in  loc.)  equally  with  the  marginal  ‘among  you,’  ‘in  the 
midst  of  you,*  and  possibly  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
2nd  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  ‘New  Sayings  of  Jesus’  (see  art. 
Ideas  [Leading),  p.  7701').  Hut,  if  adopted,  it  falls  even  more 
readily  than  the  other  into  line  with  Christ’s  teaching  as  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  kingdom 
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the  Jews  at  the  close  of  the  parable,  ‘The  kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall  be 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.’ 
In  this  case  ‘  kingdom  ’  cannot  mean  the  rule  of 
God,  for  these  Jews  were  hostile  to  this,  and  ob¬ 
viously  it  cannot  mean  those  who  are  under  the 
Divine  rule.  We  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  high 
privilege  and  blessing  which  the  Jews  had  enjoyed 
as  God's  peculiar  people.  It  was  these  things 
which  were  actually  taken  from  the  Jews  when 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  was  freely  proclaimed  to  the 
Gentiles.  Another  passage  which  may  well  be. 
assigned  to  the  same  category  is  the  first  Beati¬ 
tude  (53).  The  poor  in  spirit  are  blessed  because 
‘theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  It  is  now 
theirs.  They  experience  its  blessing  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  poor  in  spirit.  They  will 
doubtless  experience  it  in  much  larger  measure  in 
the  future,  but  they  have  a  foretaste  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  now.  In  like  manner  they  who  hungered 
after  righteousness  began  to  be  ‘filled’  by  Jesus 
at  once  :  the  satisfaction  of  their  longing  was  not 
deferred  to  a  distant  future.  Again,  as  purity  of 
heart  brought  a  vision  of  God  to  Jesus,  even  in 
His  earthly  life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  promise 
of  His  beatitude  for  the  pure  in  heart  was  a  pro¬ 
mise  not  merely  of  a  future  good,  but  of  a  good  to 
be  enjoyed  in  some  measure  here  and  now. 

(c)  Another  special  use  of  the  term  ‘  kingdom  of 
heaven,’  and  yet  one  that  is  easily  derived  from  its 
fundamental  idea,  is  found  in  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  passages.  Thus  Jesus  said,  ‘It  is  better  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna’  (Mk 
947).  Since  Gehenna  stands  here  in  contrast  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  latter  term 
denotes  the  place  to  which  the  righteous  go  at 
death.  Again  we  read,  ‘  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven’  (Mt  721).  It  is  plain  from  the 
following  verse  that  Jesus  is  thinking  of  the  end  of 
the  present  age,  and  therefore  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  here  a  synonym  for  heaven  as  the  abode 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  when 
Jesus  says  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (8n) ;  and  again, 
in  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
righteous,  after  the  judgment  of  the  wicked,  shall 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father  (1343). 

The  prominent  drought  in  these  passages  is  the 
place  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  are  under  the 
rule  of  God,  rather  than  that  rule  itself.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  sense  alone  is  wholly 
eschatological.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  future. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
kingdom  even  in  these  passages.  It  is  open  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (811* 42),  and  it  is  not  a 
kingdom  for  this  earth.  It  is  where  the  spirits  of 
the  patriarchs  are  now. 

Such  are  the  special  uses  of  the  term  ‘  kingdom 
of  heaven’  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  No  one  of  them 
furnishes  a  conception  that  binds  the  various  uses 
together  as  does  the  idea  of  the  rule  of  God. 

5.  The  ideal  of  Jesus  and  that,  of  the  scribes. — • 
Jesus’  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
not  developed  out  of  that  of  the  scribes.  It  was 
the  antithesis  of  that.  The  story  of  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  marks  the  definite  rejection  of  the  popular 
idea.  For  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
the  temptation  of  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
office,  if  that  ideal  which  He  put  away  as  funda¬ 
mentally  evil  had  not  heen  the  ideal  of  His  people. 
His  ideal  was  Ixirn  out  of  His  own  inner  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  rule  of  God.  Hence  for  Him  the 
kingdom  in  its  fundamental  idea  was  something 
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to  be  realized  from  within,  quietly  and  gradually, 
by  spiritual  means.  The  scribes,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  for  a  kingdom  to  be  realized  from  without, 
in  a  spectacular  and  supernatural  manner.  This 
is  plain  from  certain  references  in  the  Gospel  itself. 
Thus,  when  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  riding  on  an 
ass,  and  all  the  crowds  shouted  Hosanna,  His  dis¬ 
ciples  thought  that  He  was  now  at  last  to  set  up 
a  visible  Messianic  banner,  and  they  hailed  the 
coming  kingdom  of  their  father  David  (Mk  1 110). 
Thus  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  associ¬ 
ated  in  their  minds  with  outward  pomp.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus,  even  after  the  resurrection,  seem 
to  have  thought  that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up 
in  some  miraculous  manner,  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
to  come  through  them  (Ac  l8). 

This  idea  of  the  kingdom  is  common  also  in  other 
Jewish  writings.  Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  we  read  that  the  Messiah  will  destroy  the 
ungodly  nations  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and 
He  alone  will  establish  the  kingdom  (n^'25).  Of 
the  same  purport  is  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud. 
Deliverance  by  the  Messiah,  like  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  by  Moses,  is  to  come  from  without,  mir¬ 
aculously,  and  not  at  all  from  within.  The  Jews 
who  are  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  seem 
to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  than  the  Jews  who  are  dead,  and 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age  are 
raised  up  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  (see  Weber,  Ji'td. 
Theol ,2  pp.  847-354  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jud.  Apoka- 
lyptUc,  p.  86). 

Again,  the  popular  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  thoroughly 
political  and  national.  This  is  made  plain  by  the 
Gospel.  Thus,  e.g. ,  the  third  temptation  of  Jesus 
presupposes' that  people  thought  of  the  kingdom  as 
a  political  organism.  For  the  suggestion  that  Jesus 
might  secure  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
their  glory — He  a  carpenter  from  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth,  poor  and  as  yet  without  a  follower — 
would  have  been  psychologically  impossible,  had 
not  the  popular  view  associated  world-wide  political 
dominion  with  Messiahship  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  temptation  of  any  power  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  had  it  not  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  Jewish 
heart,  and  had  it  not  seemed  to  have  strong  sup¬ 
port  in  the  OT  itself. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist  tells  us  that  after  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  live  thousand,  Jesus  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  people  were  about  to  make  Him 
king  (Jn  615).  This  word  is  capable  only  of  a 
political  meaning  in  this  place,  and  t  herefore  shows 
that  the  Galileean  idea  of  the  kingdom  was  pol¬ 
itical.  The  character  and  strength  of  the  popular 
view  are  seen  in  the  request  of  Salome,  seconded  by 
James  and  John  (Mk  1037),  and  in  the  question  of 
the  disciples  who,  after  the  resurrection,  asked  the 
Lord  if  He  would  now  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel 
(Ac  l8). 

In  utter  contrast  to  this  view,  the  fundamental 
conception  of  Jesus  was,  from  the  first,  non-political 
and  universal.  The  rule  diich  He  contemplated 
was,  primarily,  the  rule  of  lod  in  the  heart,  a  rule 
which  He  doubtless  thought  of  as  transforming  the 
entire  outward  life,  social  and  political,  and  as  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  rule,  though 
on  this  consequence  of  the  inner  rule  of  God  He 
gave  no  explicit  teaching.  He  dwelt  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  spiritual  fact  of  God’s  rule  in  the  heart. 
If  at  times  He  used  the  word  ‘  kingdom  ’  in  the 
sense  of  the  company  of  men  who  were  under  the 
rule  of  God,  He  did  so  without  a  suggestion  of  any 
political  organization.  And  when  by  the  ‘  kingdom 
of  heaven’  Jesus  meant  the  full  realization  of  His 
ideal  in  the  future  age,  it  is  manifest  that  His  con¬ 
ception  is  wholly  religious  in  character  and  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  scope.  Men  enter  the  kingdom  from 


the  east  and  the  west — all  who  have  shown  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  ;  and  what  they  inherit  is  eternal 
life  (Mt  8n- 12  2534). 

We  conclude,  then,  that  just  as  Jesus  derived  His 
conception  of  God  from  His  own  experience,  so  it 
was  from  His  experience  of  the  rule  of  God  that 
He  developed  His  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  teaching  was  akin  to  the  spiritual 
views  of  the  great  prophets,  but  was  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  scribes  of  His  day.  See  also  art. 
Eschatology,  p.  528  ff. 

Literature. — Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  [Teaching  of  Jesus], 
1886;  V.  11.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah, 
188fi ;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigl  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes,  1892  ;  W. 
Baklensperger,  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu%,  1892  ;  C.  H.  Toy, 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  1892;  J.  Drummond,  Hibbert  Lec¬ 
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1895;  H.  ,1.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  NT  Theol.  1897; 
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des  Judenthmns,  1903  ;  Wernle,  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
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George  Holley  Gilbert. 

KISS. — Originally  a  token  of  affection  belonging 
to  the  intimate  conditions  of  family  life,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  more  general  relationships. 

1.  To  kiss  the  hands  is  the  expression  of  respect 
towards  seniority  and  higher  rank.  Children  in 
Oriental  homes  are  taught  to  rise  at  the  entrance 
of  visitors  and  salute  in  this  way.  It  is  also  their 
first  form  of  greeting  to  parents  and  adult  relatives 
before  being  kissed  on  the  lips  and  cheek  by 
them.  When  two  sheikhs  meet  they  kiss  eacli 
other’s  hands  in  recognition  of  the  rank  held  by 
each.  Kissing  the  hand,  or  making  an  attempt  to 
do  so,  often  occurs  when  one  person  receives  a 
commission  from  another  or  undertakes  to  do  some 
work  for  him.  The  feeling  of  respect  originating 
in  the  relationship  of  child  to  parent  is  extended  to 
that  of  employed  and  employer. 

With  regard  to  the  salutation  of  Judas  Iscariot 
(Lk  2247- 4M),  to  have  kissed  the  hand  of  Christ  after 
the  interval  of  absence  caused  by  his  conference 
with  the  chief  priests  would  have  been  but  an 
ordinary  tribute  of  respect,  and  as  such  would  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  disciples,  while  giving  the 
required  information  to  those  who  had  come  with  | 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kiss  was  on  the  | 
fact,  it  was  an  act  of  presumption  for  an  Oriental  ‘ 
disciple  to  take  the  initiative  in  offering  to  his 
master  the  salutation  of  equal  friendship.  The 
prodigal  son,  in  meeting  his  father,  would  be 
described  as  kissing  his  hands  before  being  em¬ 
braced  and  kissed  by  the  latter  (Lk  1520). 

2.  Among  those  of  the  same  age,  and  where  the 
relationships  of  life  permitted  it,  the  salutation  is 
given  sometimes  on  the  lips ,  but  more  frequently 
on  the  cheek  or  neck.  For  intimate  relatives  or 
acquaintances  of  the  same  sex  to  part  for  a  time, 
or  to  meet  after  a  period  of  separation  without 
such  salutation,  would  seem  strained  and  unnatural 
(Lk  1520).  In  this  form  of  greeting  all  thought  of 
superior  and  inferior  is  lost  in  the  equality  of 
affection  and  identity  of  interest  (Ac  2087).  Such 
was  the  kiss  of  peace  or  salutation  of  good-will 
that  prevailed  for  a  time  in  the  congregations  of 
the  early  Church.  It  testified  to  the  new  bond  of 
fellowship  in  the  family  of  the  firstborn,  and  was 
called  a  holy  kiss  (Ro  1618)  as  a  reminder  of  Chris¬ 
tian*  sainthood,  and  also  a  kiss  of  love  (1  P  514) 
made  possible  by  the  love  that  had  given  them 
such  discipleship  and  communion. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

KNEELING.— A  comparison  of  the  passages  that 
refer  to  bodily  posture  .seems  to  prove  that  kneeling 
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is  nowhere  intended  unless  the  word  ‘  knee  ’  (y6vv) 
forms  part  of  the  expression.  The  word  irpoaKwlu, 
usually  tr.  ‘  worship,’  always  denotes  prostration,  not 
kneeling.  Kneeling  is  referred  to  as — (as)  A  posture 
of  homage.  In  this  sense  it  was  rendered  to  Christ 
in  awe  of  His  person  (Mk  1017,  Lk  58),  and  in 
mockery  of  His  claims  (Mt  27'*“').  There  is  no 
instance  of  Christ  Himself  paying  this  homage  to 
any  man.  (b)  The  posture  of  a  suppliant  (Mt  IT14, 
Mk  l40).  In  classical  literature  the  suppliant  kneels 
and  touches  the  knees,  or  beard,  of  the  person 
applied  to.  (c)  A  posture  of  prayer.  Lk  2241  is 
the  only  instance  of  this  in  the  Gospels.  Among 
the  Jews  the  usual  custom  (and  in  the  Temple  and 
synagogues  at  ordinary  times  the  invariable  custom) 
was  to  stand  at  prayer  (Mt  65,  Mk  1 125,  Lk  928*32 
18nff-  2246  etc.).  The  prayers  of  Solomon  (1  K  854  = 
2  Ch  613)  and  Ezra  (Ezr  9®),  both  offered  kneeling  in 
the  Temple,  are  altogether  exceptional.  Beyond 
general  (and  ambiguous)  expressions,  e.g.  Ps  956, 
Is  4523,  any  references  to  particular  cases  of  kneel¬ 
ing  are  very  rare  in  the  OT  (cf.  Dn  610).  In  the 
Jewish  Church,  Solomon’s  prayer  is  the  only 
instance  prior  to  the  Captivity.  In  the  Christian 
Church,  instances  multiply  after  Pentecost  (Ac 
7 60  940  2036  21s).  This  may  have  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  Hellenistic  and  Gentile  influences.  In 
1  Ch  2920  LXX  there  is  an  alteration  of  ‘  heads  ’ 
to  ‘  knees  ’  bowed.  The  description  given  in  Lk 
2241  (not  supported  by  |1)  occurs  in  a  Gospel  of 
Gentile  authorship ;  and  Gentile  connexions  are 
found  in  all  except  one  (Ac  940)  of  the  NT  pas¬ 
sages  already  quoted.  If  this  supposition  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  spread  of  kneeling  as  a  posture  of  prayer 
has  an  interesting  association  with  the  change 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  religion. 

F.  S.  Ranken. 


KNOCKING.  —  The  guarding  of  the  Oriental 
house-door  led  to  the  more  elaborate  precautions 
with  regard  to  entrance  by  the  city  gate. 

1.  During  the  daytime  any  unannounced  ap¬ 
proach  is  felt  to  be  unneighbourly,  and  open  to 
suspicion.  It  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  thoughtless¬ 
ness  or  implied  contempt  to  ride  up  to  a  Bedawi 
tent  from  behind.  The  privacy  of  domestic  life 
forbids  a  visitor  from  entering  even  the  walled 
enclosure  round  the  house,  without  first  knocking 
and  asking  permission.  He  must  wait  until  his 
call  is  heard,  and  the  bar  of  the  door  or  gate,  if 
closed,  has  been  removed  by  a  member  or  servant 
who  can  conduct  him  into  the  house. 

2.  It  is,  however,  at  night  that  the  difficulty  is 
greatest.  The  family  have  retired  together  into 
a  room  with  closed  doors,  and  on  account  of  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  coverlet  drawn  over 
the  head  they  usually  are  unable  for  a  time  to 
hear  the  sound  of  knocking  at  the  door.  In  the 
still,  elastic  air  it  is  also  difficult  to  localize  the 
sound.  In  this  way  one  is  often  disturbed  by  the 
loud  persistent  knocking  and  summoning  by  name 
resorted  to  by  a  neighbour  who  has  returned  late 
at  night  to  his  house  (Lk  1236).  The  large  wooden 
key  of  ancient  times  was  too  cumbersome  to  carry 
about,  so  that  even  one  who  had  the  right  to  enter, 
or  was  sure  of  being  welcome,  had  to  wait  outside 
until  the  door  was  opened  (Ac  1216).  It  was  to 
those  already  familiar  with  such  obstacles  and  the 
way  of  overcoming  them  that  Christ  said  with 
regard  to  a  higher  entrance,  ‘  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you  ’  (Mt  77- 8) ;  cf.  Rev  320  ‘  Be¬ 
hold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.  ’ 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

KNOWLEDGE —  See  Consciousness,  Igno¬ 
rance,  Kenosis,  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
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